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How to use this volume 


This is one of the ten volumes of the Ready Reference and Index, 
or Micropedia (Volumes I through X). 


Begin all reference searches here. 
To satisfy a reference inquiry quickly. 


To learn what The New Encyclopedia Britannica contains in 
its many articles. 


Enter these volumes at any alphabetical point. The entries have 
been designed to provide information or to direct readers else- 
where in ways that are self-evident. But knowledge of a few 
editorial conventions will provide fuller understanding of what 
is offered: 


1. Cross references appear often—identified by see, see also, 
or q.v. (quod vide, for ““which see”), or aS RELATED ENTRIES— 
and always refer to other entries in the Ready Reference 
and Index in alphabetical order (Volumes I-X). 


2. Entries are alphabetized as if they were one word, up to the 
comma, regardless of the number of words in the title. Thus 
mountaineering precedes mountain goat, whereas charge, elec- 
tron precedes chargé d'affaires. 


3. Directions, or Index references, are given to the page in the 
Macropedia (Volumes 1-19) on which a subject or aspect of 
a subject may be found in the longer articles. 


Volume and page numbers immediately following the title of 
an entry always refer to a comprehensive article in volumes 
1 through 19. 


All other volume and page references follow the text and 
cite sections of the longer (Macropeedia) articles: the small, 
or lowercase, letters following page numbers—a, b,c, d, and 
e, f, g, h—identify the quarter of the column in which a refer- 
ence begins. See marginal illustration. 


Another point about index references: Major ref. (for “‘major 
reference’) followed by a volume and page number always 
cites a reference that is more comprehensive than the refer- 
ences folfowing and should be considered the principal place 
to look for broad coverage of the topic under discussion. 


All other references carry brief descriptive phrases so that 
the reader may know what he may expect to find. 


Index volume-and-page references are preceded by a small 
dot [-]. Underscored phrases are headings under which 
several index references are grouped. 


Lalo, (Victor-Antoine-)Edouard (b. Jan. 
27, 1823, Lille, Fr.—d. April 22, 1892, Paris), 
composer known for the clarity of his orches- 
tration. Born into a military family of Spanish 
descent, he went to Paris, without funds, in 
1839, studying violin with Francois Habeneck 
at the Conservatoire and composition private- 
ly with Julius Schulhoff and Crévecoeur. In 
1848 he published his first songs, and in 1855 
joined the Armingaud quartet as viola player. 


Lalo 
JP. Ziolo 


He won success with his Symphonie espagnole 
for violin and orchestra, first performed by 
Pablo Sarasate in 1875; for his cello concerto 
(1876); and for his ballet Namouna (1882). 
Namouna foreshadowed the ballets of Dia- 
ghilev in that it merited attention more for its 
musical score than for its choreography. 
There followed the Symphony in G Minor 
(1887) and the final version of his opera Le 
Roi d’ Ys (1888). His chamber works, which 
were influential, include a string quartet, three 
trios, and piano and violin sonatas. He also 
wrote concerti for violin and for piano. His 
music, although it shows some affinity with 
Robert Schumann and Carl Weber, is the 
product of a highly original talent. 


Lalor, Peter (b, Feb. 5, 1827, Tinakill, 
Queen’s County, now County Leix—d. Feb. 
9, 1889, Melbourne), politician who, when he 
was a miner in 1854, led the gold miners’ 
uprising at the Eureka Stockade in Ballarat, 
Victoria, one of the most celebrated rebellions 
in Australian history. 

Trained as an engineer in Ireland, Lalor emi- 
grated to Victoria in 1852, working first on the 
Melbourne railway and then at the Eureka 
goldfield in 1853. He joined the Ballarat Re- 
form League, formed by miners on Nov. 11, 
1854, to protest high license fees, police mis- 
treatment, lack of representation, and short- 
age of land. When the league’s petition for re- 


Lalor, detail of. a sstigcash 3 L. Becker, 
1856 


By courtesy of the National Library of Australia, the Rex 
Nan Kivell Collection 


form went unanswered by the government, 
the miners organized to fight on November 30 
‘and chose Lalor as their leader. He went into 
hiding after the rebellious miners were driven 
out of the Eureka Stockade on December 3 
and emerged again after charges against the 
tebels’ leaders had been dropped. After the 
Eureka uprising, most of the miners’ Bea 
‘ances were 


Lalor was one of the first goldfields represen- 
tatives, elected to the Victoria Legislative 
Council in 1855 and then to the Legislative 
Assembly (lower house) 1856-71 and 1875- 
89. He served as postmaster general (1875), 
commissioner of trade and customs (1875, 
1877-80), and speaker of the assembly from 
1880 to 1887. 


La Louviére, industrial city, Hainaut prov- 
ince, Belgium. Pop. (1970) 23,771. 

50°28’ N, 4°11’ E 

-foundation and development 2:818a 


lama, Tibetan BLA-MA (“superior one”), in Ti- 
betan Buddhism, a spiritual leader. Originally 
used to translate guru (Sanskrit: “spiritual 
teacher or guide”) and thus applicable only to 
heads of monasteries or great teachers, the 
term is now extended out of courtesy to any 
respected monk or priest. The common West- 
ern usage of “lamaism” and “‘lamasery” are in 
fact incorrect terms of reference for Tibetan 
Buddhism and monastery. Some lamas are 
considered reincarnations of their predeces- 
sors. These are termed sprul-sku lamas (see 
reincarnate lamas), as distinguished from “‘de- 
veloped” lamas, who have won respect be- 
cause of the high level of spiritual develop- 
ment they have achieved. 

-saintly reincarnation 16:164g 


La Madeleine, town, Nord département, 
northern France, a northern suburb of Lille, 


1 La Marche 


de Alba, both near Alcazar de San Juan, are 
connected by tradition with Quixotic episodes. 

Agriculture (wheat, barley, oats, wine 
grapes) is the primary economic activity, but 
it is severely restricted by unfavourable envi- 
ronmental conditions. In the north, hunting 
and fishing reserves draw increasing numbers 
of tourists. 

-map, Spain 17:382 


Lamar, city, seat of Barton County, south- 
west Missouri, U.S., on a branch of the Spring 
River. Founded in i856 and named for Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, president of the Texas 
Republic (1838-41), it developed as the centre 
of a farming community. Lamar is the birth- 
place of Harry S. Truman, 33rd president of 
the United States. Eon (1980) 4,053. 

37°29’ N,-94°17’ W 

Lamar, Lucius Q(uintus) C(incinnatus) 
(b. Sept. 17, 1825, Putnam County, Georgia 
—d. Jan. 23, 1893, Macon), lawyer, U.S. 
secretary of the interior (1885-88), and associ- 
ate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1888- 
93), was also a U.S. representative (1857-60, 
1873-77) and senator (1877-85) from Missis- 
sippi. He drafted the Mississippi ordinance of 
secession from the Union (1861), fought for 
the Confederacy in the American Civil War, 
and was appointed Confederate envoy to 


The Sainte-Marie-Madeleine church and the town hall, La Madeleine, Fr. 


Editions “La Cigogne —Hachette 


of which it was originally part of the outer de- 
fenses. It has textile, metallurgical, chemical, 
electrical, and food-processing industries. Lat- 
est census 23,187. 

50°39’ N, 3°04’ E 

La Ma’dukelleng: see Arung Singkang. 


La Mancha, in its widest sense denotes a 
bare and monotonous elevated plateau (2,000 
ft [610 mJ) of central Spain, which stretches 
between the Montes (mountains) de Toledo 
and the western spurs of the Cerro (hills) de 
Cuenca, being bounded on the south by the 
Sierra Morena and on the north by La AI- 
carria region. It comprises portions of the 
modern provinces of Cuenca, Toledo, and Al- 
bacete (qgq.v.) and most of Ciudad Real (q.v.) 
province. Known to the Arabs as al-Manshah 
(Dry Land or Wilderness), the region was an 
intermediate zone between Christian and 
Moorish forces during the Middle Ages. 
Down to the 16th century, the eastern portion 
was known as La Mancha de Montearagon or 
La Mancha de Aragon, and the western sim- 
ply as La Mancha; afterward, the northeast- 
ern and southwestern sections, respectively, 
were distinguished by the epithets Alta and 
Baja (upper and lower). La Mancha remains 
almost exactly as Miguel de -Cervantes 
(Saavedra) described it in his great 17th-cen- 
tury antichivalric novel Don Quixote. Many 
villages, such as El Toboso and Argamasilla 


Russia (1862).° After the war, however, his 
moderating influence during Reconstruction 
won him the sobriquet “the Great Pacifica- 
tor.” As secretary of the interior he insisted 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(created 1887) be subject to the presidency 
rather than to his own office. 

Perhaps Lamar’s most important Supreme 
Court opinion, a dissent in Jn re Neagle, 135 
U.S. 1 (1890), was an effort to limit the pow- 
ers of the federal executive branch to those 
specified in the Constitution and in statutes 
enacted by Congress. In his view, the authori- 
ty of the states could not be overridden by 
federal executive powers inferred from general 
theories of government. 


La Marche, Olivier de (b. c. 1425, Vil- 
legaudin, Burgundy, now in France—d. Feb. 

1, 1502, Brussels), Burgundian chronicler and 
poet who, as historian of the ducal court, was 
an eloquent spokesman of the chivalrous tra- 
dition. 

After serving as a page to Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, La Marche entered the 
service of the Duke’s son, the Comte de 
Charolais (later called Charles the Bold). He 
became Charles’s secretary and remained in 
Burgundian service all his life, representing 
Charles on many diplomatic missions 
throughout Europe. After Charles was killed 
at Nancy in 1477, La Marche continued to 


Lamarck 2 


serve the Duke’s heiress, Mary, and her hus- 
band, the Austrian archduke Maximilian. 

La Marche’s writings, the most important of 
which was L’ Etat de la maison du duc Charles 
de Bourgogne (1474; ‘‘The State of the House 


La Marche, detail of an engraving by an 
unknown artist 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


of Charles, Duke of Burgundy”), for the most 
part glorify the house of Burgundy. His Mém- 
oires, two books covering the periods 1435-67 
and 1467-88, were completed about 1490. 
Though written with charm and liveliness, 
they are unreliable as history because La 
Marche makes mistakes in chronology and 
was too resolutely devoted to the house of 
Burgundy to be objective, especially in his 
judgments on French policy. 


Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste de Monet, 
chevalier de 10:616 (b. Aug. 1, 1744, 
Picardy, Fr.—d. Dec. 18, 1829, Paris), pioneer 
biologist, best known for his idea that ac- 
quired traits are heritable. Lamarck’s expla- 
nation of evolutionary change was controvert- 
ed by Darwin. His speculations, however, are 
often wrested out of context, altering his origi- 
nal intent. 

Abstract of text biography. After a short 
time studying for the priesthood, Lamarck en- 
tered the army, during which time he became 
interested in medicine and botany. He was an 
originator of the modern conception of the 
museum collection. 

Lamarck’s notable works include Systéme 
des animaux sans vertébres, ou table général 
des classes (1801), a classification of inverte- 
brates, Philosophie Zoologique (1809), and a 
natural history of invertebrates (1815-22). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘biological classification development 4:685c 
-biological development and evolution 5:650d 
-biological sciences development 2:1024a 
-evolutionary theories and origins 7:8a 
-evolutionary theory rejection 5:494a 
-faunal succession and evolution views 17:717g 
‘genetic acquisition of acquired traits 8:802c 
-human learned behaviour 

inheritability 8:1146f 
‘inheritance of acquired characters 7:994c 
‘primate evolution theory 14:1015d 
‘theory of species variation 19:1166e 


Lamarckism, a theory of organic evolution 
based on the unproved principle that changes 
acquired by organisms during their lifetime— 
such as greater development of an organ or a 
part through increased use—could be trans- 
mitted to their offspring. The doctrine, pro- 
posed by the French naturalist J.B. Lamarck 
in 1809, influenced evolutionary thought 
through most of the 19th century, Lamarck 
believed that in animals, a new environment 
calls forth new needs which the animal seeks 
to satisfy by some effort. Thus, new needs en- 
gender new habits, which modify the parts 
cumulatively and permanently: for example, 
the giraffe, seeking to browse higher and high- 
er on the leaves of trees on which it feeds, 
stretches its neck, and continuation of the 
habit for a long time results in a gradual 


lengthening of the limbs and neck. In the early 
20th century, Neo-Lamarckism incorporated 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection in 
its basic postulate that organic evolution is 
caused by the action of natural selection on 
the acquired characters. 

Lamarckism was discredited by most work- 
ers after the 1930s, but certain of its ideas con- 
tinued to be held in the Soviet Union. Incor- 
porated in state-approved—but professionally 
disavowed—schools of Michurinism and Ly- 
senkoism (q.v.), they dominated and severely 
handicapped Soviet research in genetics 
through mid-20th century, 

‘biological sciences development 2:1024f 
‘early evolutionary ideas and heredity 7:8c 
-fossil succession interpretation 17:717g 
-genetic acquisition of acquired traits 8:802c 
-Lamarck’s research and speculations 10:616f 
-teleology and evolutionary biology 12:874d 
-Wallace’s natural selection theory 19:53la 


Lamarkia aurea (grass): see goldentop. 


La Marmora, Alfonso Ferrero (b. Nov. 
18, 1804, Turin, Italy—d. Jan. 5, 1878, Flor- 
ence), general and statesman who, while in the 
service of Sardinia-Piedmont played an im- 
portant role in the Risorgimento (a nationalis- 
tic revival movement to unify Italy). 

A graduate of the Turin Military Academy, 
La Marmora entered the army in 1823 and 
first distinguished himself in the Italian wars 
of independence against Austria, especially at 
Borghetto and Pischiera (May 1848), He also 
commanded the Sardinian forces in the Cri- 
mea (1855). On Aug. 5, 1848, he rescued the 
Sardinian king Charles Albert from Milanese 
revolutionaries, who had resented the King’s 
armistice with the Austrians. He was promot- 
ed to general in October and served as minis- 
ter of war until November; he later sup- 
pressed an insurrection at Genoa (April 4-5, 
1849). As minister of war again until 1860, he 
reorganized the Italian Army. 


La Marmora, detail of a lithograph by 
Masutti 


By courtesy of the Museo Centrale del Risorgimento, 
Rome 


La Marmora served as premier of Piedmont 
from July 1859 to January 1860, as well as 
governor of Milan and the king’s lieutenant in 
Naples. In September 1864 he again became 
premier, and as minister of foreign affairs in 
April 1866, he concluded Italy’s alliance with 
Prussia against Austria. As chief of staff in the 
ensuing war, however, he was held responsi- 
ble for the overwhelming defeat of the Italians 
by Austria at Custoza (June 24, 1866). La 


Marmora retired to private life shortly after-. 


ward, although, after Rome was annexed to 
the Kingdom of Italy in 1870, he was appoint- 
ed the king’s lieutenant there. Among his sev- 
eral works, Un po’ piv di luce sugli eventi 
politici e militari dell’anno 1866 (1873; “A 
Little More Light on the Events of the Year 
1866’’) seeks to justify his actions at Custoza. 


La Marque, city, Galveston County, south- 
eastern Texas, U.S., contiguous to Texas City, 
directly northwest of Galveston across West 
Bay. Founded in the early 1800s as an agricul- 
tural village, it was first known as The High- 
lands, Its name (French: “the Mark’’) was 
given by its first postmistress. Its growth as a 
residential urban entity within an industrial 


complex began during World War I and was 
accelerated during World War II. Agricultur- 
al production surrounding La Marque still 
contributes to the general economy of the 
area, although many La Marque residents are 
employed in Texas City and Galveston. Inc. 
1953. Pop. (1980) 15,372. 

29°22’ N, 94°58’ W 

Lamartine, Alphonse de 10:618 (b. Oct. 
21, 1790, Macon, Fr.—d. Feb. 28, 1869, Par- 
is), poet and statesman whose lyrics in Médi- 
tations poétiques (1820) established him as one 
of the key figures in the Romantic movement 
in French literature. 

Abstract of text biography. After his educa- 
tion with the Jesuits at Belley, Lamartine 
wrote verse and travelled, served for several 
months in Louis XVIII’s bodyguard, and emi- 
grated to Switzerland. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the embassy at Naples 
and married an Englishwoman, Maria Ann 
Birch. In the same year he published his first 
book of poems, Méditations poétiques, which, 
because of its new romantic tone and sincerity 
of feeling, was immensely successful. Nou- 
velles méditations poétiques, Mort de Socrate 
(1823), and Le Dernier Chant du pélerinage 
d Harold (1825) increased his reputation. La- 
martine was elected to the French Academy in 
1829. In the following year he abandoned a 
diplomatic career, devoting his time to travel 
and to the composition of a long metaphysical 
poem, of which Jocelyn (1836) and La Chute 
dun ange (1838) form part. During the next 
decade, he became increasingly active in poli- 
tics as a spokesman for the working class. He 
published historical and political works. After 
the revolution of 1848, he was, briefly, the 
effective head of the provisional government. 
He afterward devoted his life to writing. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘French literature of the 19th century 10:1192g 
-Second Republic establishment 7:665d 


Lamas, Carlos Saavedra: see Saavedra 
Lamas, Carlos. 


Lamashtu, Sumerian LAMAR or LAMME, in 
Mesopotamian religion, the most terrible of 
all demonesses, daughter of the heaven god 
Anu (Sumerian An), A wicked female who 
slew children, drank the blood of men, and 
ate their flesh, she had seven names and was - 
often described in incantations as the “seven 
witches,”’ Lamashtu accomplished a variety of 
evil deeds: she disturbed sleep and brought 
nightmares; she killed foliage, infested rivers 
and streams; she bound the muscles of men 
and brought disease and sickness. Lamashtu 
was often portrayed on amulets as a lion- or 
bird-headed female figure kneeling on an ass; 
she held a double-headed serpent in each 
hand and suckled a dog at her right breast 
and a pig or another dog at her left breast. 


La Massana, parish, Andorra. 
‘area and population table 1:865 


Lamb, Charles (b. Feb. 10, 1775, London— 
d. Dec. 27, 1834, Edmonton, Middlesex), es- 
sayist and critic, best known for his series of 
miscellaneous “Essays of Elia,” but also 
among the greatest of English letter writers, 
and a perceptive literary critic. 

Lamb’s father, a scrivener, acted as confi- 
dential clerk to Samuel Salt, a bencher of 
London’s Inner Temple. The boy read avidly 
among Salt’s books, and at the age of seven 
went to school at Christ’s Hospital, where he 
studied until 1789. He was a near contempo- 
rary there of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with. 
whom he began what was to be a lifelong 
friendship, and of Leigh Hunt. He was a good 
scholar, and but for a stutter would probably 
have proceeded to holy orders. Instead, he 
left school just before the age of 15 and in 
1792 found employment as a clerk at India 
House, remaining there until retirement in 
1825. In 1796 Lamb’s sister, Mary, in a fit of 
madness (which was to prove recurrent) killed 
their mother. Lamb reacted with courage and 
loyalty, taking on himself the burden of look- 


Charles Lamb, detail of an oil painting 
after Henry Meyer (1782-1847); in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


ing after Mary, and being rewarded by her 
affectionate devotion. 

Lamb’s first appearances in print were as a 
poet, with contributions to collections by 
Coleridge (1796) and by Charles Lloyd (1798). 
A Tale of Rosamund Gray, a prose romance, 
appeared in 1798, and in 1802 he published 
John Woodvil, a poetic tragedy. None of these 
publications brought him much fame or for- 
tune. “The Old Familiar Faces’ (1789) re- 
mains his best known poem, although “‘On an 
Infant Dying as soon as it was born” (1828) is 
his finest poetic achievement. 

In 1807 Lamb and his sister published, at the 
invitation of William Godwin,. Tales from 
Shakespear, a retelling of the plays for chil- 
dren. The next year came a similarly con- 
ceived version of the Odyssey, called The Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses, and in 1809 Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School, a collection of stories supposedly 
told by pupils of a school in Hertfordshire. 

Concurrently with these collaborative works, 
Lamb published Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets Who Lived About the Time of 
Shakespear, a selection of scenes, much edit- 
ed, from the Elizabethan drama. The Speci- 
mens included some passages of implicit criti- 
cism, and Lamb also contributed critical pa- 
pers on Shakespeare and on Hogarth to Leigh 
Hunt’s Reflector. The only lengthy piece of 
criticism that he undertook, on Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, was characteristically “gelded” by 
William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Re- 
_ view, in which publication it appeared. 
Lamb’s letters, however, contain much of his 
most perceptive criticism and reveal his per- 
sonal tastes. The criticism often appears in the 
form of marginalia, reactions, and responses: 
brief comments, delicately phrased, but hard- 
ly ever argued through. 

It was the founding of the London Magazine 
in 1820 that gave birth to “Elia” and to 
Lamb’s greatest achievements in literature. 
The essays are almost wholly autobiograph- 
ical (though often he appropriated to himself 
the experiences of others). Many of the best 
deal with things half a century past: vistas re- 
vealed by an imagination looking back down 
the experiences of a lifetime. Lamb adopted 
the pseudonym “Elia” (the name of a fellow 
clerk) in order to spare the feelings of his elder 
brother, John, at that time a clerk in the 
South Sea house, which is the subject of the 
first essay. The persona of “Elia” predomi- 
nates in nearly all of the essays. Lamb’s style, 
therefore, is highly: personal and mannered, its 
function being to “create” and delineate this 
persona, and the writing though sometimes 
simple is never plain. The essays conjure up, 
with humour and sometimes with pathos, old 
acquaintances such as Samuel Salt, recall 
scenes from childhood and from later life, in- 
dulge the author’s sense of playfulness ‘and 
fancy, and avoid only whatever is urgent or 
disturbing: politics, suffering, sex, religion. 
The first essays were published separately in 
1823; a second series appeared, as The Last 
Essays of Elia, in 1833. 

After Lamb’s retirement from the India 
House, a worsening of his sister’s condition 
obliged the pair to move to Edmonton. This 


separation from the friends who gave him life 
and courage did not help his spirits. His ten- 
dency to drink too heavily became more pro- 
nounced, He died at Edmonton from com- 
plications to a wound suffered in a fall. His 
sister outlived him by 13 years. 

The standard edition of the works of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, edited by E.V. Lucas, ap- 
peared in 7 volumes in 1903-05. The best 
available edition of the letters, edited by 
Lucas, appeared in 3 volumes in 1935. The 
standard biography, also by Lucas, was pub- 
lished in 1905 (rev. ed. 1921). There is valu- 
able critical material in Charles Lamb and his 
Contemporaries (1933), by Edmund Blunden, 
and in English Literature, 1815-1832 (in vol. 
10 of Oxford History of English Literature) 
(1963), by Ian Jack. 

-English literature of the 19th century 10:1184b 


Lamb, Sir Horace (b. Nov. 27, 1849, Stock- 
port, Eng.—d, Dec. 4, 1934, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeshire, now amalgamated with Isle 
of Ely), mathematician who contributed to 


Sir Horace Lamb 


Walter Stoneman 


the field of mathematical physics. In 1872 he 
was made a fellow and assistant tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and three years 
later he became professor of mathematics at 
Adelaide University, Australia. He returned 
to England in 1885 to become professor of 
mathematics at Victoria University, Lanca- 
shire. The recognized authority on hydrody- 
namics, he wrote the Mathematical Theory of 
the Motion of Fluids (1878) and Hydrodynam- 
ics (1895); the latter for many years was the 
standard work on hydrodynamics. His many 
papers, principally on applied mathematics, 
detailed his researches on wave propagation, 
electrical induction, earthquake tremors, and 
the theory of tides and waves. 

Lamb made valuable studies of airflow over 
aircraft surfaces for the Aeronautical Re- 
search Committee from 1921 to 1927. He was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society of London 
in 1884 and was knighted in 1931. His other 
publications include Jnfinitesimal Calculus 
(1897); Dynamical Theory of Sound (1910); 
Statics: Including Hydrostatics and Elements 
of the Theory of Elasticity (1912); Dynamics 
(1914); and Higher Mechanics (1920). 


Lamb, Mary Ann (b. Dec. 3, 1764, London 
—d, May 20, 1847, Edmonton, Middlesex), 


Mary Lamb, detail of an oil painting by 
Francis S. Cary, 1834; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


3 Lambadi Gypsies 


sister of Charles Lamb, wrote with him Tales 
from Shakespear. 

Subject to periods of violent insanity (in the 
first of which she fatally stabbed her mother), 
she was under Charles Lamb’s watchful and 
devoted care during his entire lifetime. Apart 
from infrequent lapses, she was, for the most 
part, quite lucid, serving as her brother’s host- 
ess, housekeeper, faithful companion, and lit- 
erary ally. 

She wrote 14 of the 20 Tales from Shakes- 
pear (1807), concentrating her effort on the 
comedies, and collaborated also on Poetry for 
Children (1808) and Mrs. Leicester’s School 
(1809), a book of children’s stories. She sur- 
vived her brother by almost 13 years. 


Lamb, Sydney M. (1929-_ ), U.S. linguist. 
-stratificational grammatical analysis 10:1004h 


Lamb, William, 2nd Viscount Mel- 
bourne: see Melbourne, William Lamb, 2nd 
Viscount. 


Lamb, Willis Eugene, Jr. (b. July 12, 1913, 
Los Angeles), joint winner, with Polykarp 
Kusch, also of the U.S., of the 1955 Nobel 
Prize for Physics for experimental work that 
spurred refinements in the quantum theories 
of electromagnetic phenomena. He joined the 
faculty of Columbia University in 1938 and 
worked in the radiation laboratory there dur- 
ing World War II. 

The lines that appear in the spectrum (dis- 
persed light, as by a prism) of hydrogen are 
not simply single dark lines, as they appear, 
but actually are composed of many lines that 
are extremely close together. This hyperfine 
structure was predicted by the quantum me- 
chanics of the noted English physicist Paul 
A.M, Dirac, but Lamb applied new methods 
to measure the lines and found their positions 
to be slightly different from what had been 
predicted. This necessitated a revision in the 
theory to fit the facts. 


Willis Lamb, 1955 


By courtesy of Stanford University News Service 


While a professor of physics at Stanford Uni- 
versity, California (1951-56), Lamb devised 
microwave techniques for examining the hy- 
perfine structure of the spectral lines of heli- 
um. In 1956 he became professor of theoreti- 
cal physics at Oxford University and in 1962 
was appointed professor of physics at Yale 
University. 

-electron gyromagnetic ratio 

measurement 12:307b 

-fine structure constant measurement 5:77h 
-radio-frequency spectra experiment 17:475c 
-subatomic particle research 13:1025c 


Lamba, also called Nama, Voltaic people of 
western Africa. 
-Togo culture and language 18:472d 


Lamba, Central Bantu people of central 

Africa, 

-Zambia population and language 19:1132h; 
map 


Lambadi Gypsies, peoples of the Andhra 
Pradesh region of India. 
-male and female dance roles 17:163d 


Lambaesis 4 


Lambaesis (Africa): see Lambessa. 


Lambakanna dynasty, two ruling families 
in Ceylon (now Sri Lanka); the first, a Sin- 
halese family descended from Vasabha, gov- 
erned the Anuradhapura kingdom in Ceylon 
from AD 65 to 432; the second Lambakanna 
dynasty was founded by Manavamma in 684 
and ruled for 400 years. 

-Ceylonese Anuradhapura period 4:2f 


Lamballe, Marie-Thérése-Louise de Sa- 
voie-Carignan, princesse de (b. Sept. 8, 
1749, Turin, Piedmont, now in Italy—d. Sept. 
3, 1792, Paris), the intimate companion of 
Queen Marie-Antoinette of France; she was 


‘i 
The Princesse de Lamballe; detail from a 
portrait by an unknown artist, 18th 
century; in the Palace of Versailles 


Giraudon 


murdered by a crowd during the French 
Revolution for allegedly participating in the 
Queen’s counterrevolutionary intrigues. 

The daughter of Prince Louis-Victor de Sa- 
voie-Carignan, she was married in 1767 to 
Louis-Alexandre-Stanislas de Bourbon, prince 
de Lamballe, who died the following year. 
She went to live at the royal court at Ver- 
sailles upon the marriage (1770) of the dau- 
phin Louis to Marie-Antoinette, and, by the 
time Louis ascended the throne as King Louis 
XVI in 1774, Marie-Antoinette had singled 
her out as a confidante. The following year 
she became superintendent of the Queen’s 
household. 

In October 1789, several months after the 
outbreak of the Revolution, Mme Lamballe 
accompanied the royal family to Paris, where 
her salon became the meeting place for Marie- 
Antoinette’s secret intrigues with royalist sym- 
pathizers of the revolutionary National As- 
sembly. Mme Lamballe was also popularly 
suspected of abetting the Queen’s private 
dealings with France’s Austrian enemies. Af- 
ter the overthrow of the monarchy on Aug. 
10, 1792, she was imprisoned with the Queen 
in the Temple prison but was transferred to 
La Force prison on August 19. Having 
refused to take an oath against the monarchy, 
Mme Lamballe was on September 3 delivered 
over to the fury of the populace, who cut off 
her head and carried it on a pike before the 
windows of the Queen. 

A. Sorel’s La Princesse de Lamballe was 
published in 1933, 


lamb and mutton, flesh of sheep, the term 
applied depending upon age. Lamb refers to 
both the sheep before the age of one year and 
the flesh of such animals; the term yearling 
mutton may be used to describe the meat of 
sheep between 12 and 20 months; and mutton 
refers to the flesh of the mature ram or ewe at 
least one year old, The meat of sheep six to 
ten weeks old is usually sold as “baby lamb,” 
and “spring lamb” is from sheep of five to six 
months. The mild flavour of lamb is preferred 
in most Western countries; the stronger fla- 
vour of mutton is considered desirable in 
many Near and Far Eastern countries. Milk- 
fed lamb is especially delicate in flavour. The 
colour of the lean deepens as the animal 
grows older. In the lamb it ranges from light 


to dark pink; in yearling mutton it is medium 
pink to light red; in mutton it is light to dark 
red in colour. The fat, soft and creamy white 
to pale pink in the lamb, hardens and whitens 
in older sheep. Bones also harden and whiten, 
becoming porous in the yearling and extreme- 
ly hard in the mature animal. In lamb the 
break joint, the point at which the forefeet are 
removed, shows smooth, moist, red ridges. In 
mutton the break joint has become extremely 
hard, so that the forefeet must be removed at 
the round joint below. 

In the U.S. the carcass may be separated into 
sides and then divided into wholesale cuts; it 
may be cut straight across into saddles; or it 
may be cut into leg, loin, shoulder, breast, 
and shank. The outer fat covering, or fell, 
may be removed from the cuts. U.S. quality 
grades for lamb include prime, choice, good, 
utility, and cull; mature mutton grades are 
choice, good, utility, and cull. 

-breeding research for meat production 1:343a 
-meat processing and packing 11:746a; 

illus. 750 
-Middle East preparation variations 7:945e 


Lambaréné, capital of Moyen-Ogooué ré- 
gion, western Gabon, located on an island in 
the Ogooué River at a point where the river is 
more than half a mile (one km) wide. It is a 
trading and lumbering centre with a steam- 
boat landing, an airport, and road connec- 
tions to Kango, Ndjolé, and Mouila. Lamba- 
réné is, however, best known for its hospital 
founded in 1913 by Albert Schweitzer (q.v.), 
the theologian and mission doctor. The Socie- 
ty of Evangelical Missions of Paris first estab- 
lished a mission there in 1876, and Lambaréné 
became the headquarters of Protestant mis- 
sions in the former French Equatorial Africa. 


Lambaréné on the Ogooué River, Gabon 
Agence HOA-QUI 


The town is now served by a Protestant mis- 
sion and teacher training school, a Catholic 
mission, a mosque, and a government medical 
centre and secondary school. Major local trib- 
al groups (all speaking the same language) are 
the Pongoue (Mpongwe), Galoa, Nkomi, 
Orungu (Orounfou), Jumba (Adjumba), and 
Ininga (Enenga). 

Plantation rubber has been introduced in the 
area, and petroleum is drilled to the north- 
west. Lambaréné has a large palm oil factory, 
and lumber and palm products are sent down 
the Ogooué to Port-Gentil 100 mi (160 km) 
west for export. Pop. (1970) 10,385. 
0°42’ S, 10°13’ E 
‘map, Gabon 7:820 
Lambayeque, department of northern Peru, 
occupies an area of 6,404 sq mi (16,586 sq 
km) on the arid desert plain that climbs gen- 
tly eastward to the Andes. Vast irrigation 
projects have made Lambayeque one of 
Peru’s major agricultural regions, leading in 
rice production and second in sugarcane. Cot- 
ton, fruit, and maize (corn) are also cultivat- 
ed. Railways connect agricultural areas with 
the departmental capital of Chiclayo (q.v.) 
and the chief seaports of Pimental and Eten, 
which are on the Pan-American Highway. 
Lambayeque was formed as a department in 
1874. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 515,363. 

‘area and population table 14:131 


Lambayeque, town, Lambayeque depart- 
ment, northwestern Peru, situated near the 
coast in the valley of the Rio Lambayeque, 
just north of Chiclayo. It trades in rice, cot- 
ton, sugar, corn, cattle and other agricultural 
products. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 18,167. 

6°42’ S, 79°55’ W 

-map, Peru 14:128 

-pre-Incan metalwork discoveries 1:843d 


lambda, the point of meeting of the sagittal 
and coronal sutures (immovable unions of 
two bones) of the skull. 

-skeletal landmarks of cranium 16:814b 


lambda particle, subatomic particle which 
decays in 10~!° second via weak interaction. 


-subatomic particle properties 13:1033a; 
table 1024 


lambda point, the temperature of higher or- 
ders of transition such as the temperature at 
which liquid helium I changes to helium II at 
about 2.18° K at 1 atmosphere. 
-low-temperature phenomena 11:163f 


Lambeau, Curly (b. EARL LOUIS LAMBEAU, 
April 9, 1898, Green Bay, Wis.—d. June 1, 

1965, Sturgeon Bay), football coach who had 
one of the longest and most distinguished ca- 
reers in the history of the U.S. professional 
game. A founder of the Green Bay Packers in 
1919, he served through 1949 as head coach 
of the only major team in U.S. professional 
sports to survive in a small city. 

After playing briefly for the University of 
Notre Dame, Lambeau collaborated with 
George Calhoun, a Green Bay newspaper- 
man, in organizing a professional football 
team, which was called the Packers because it 
received a subsidy from a local meat packing 
firm. In 1921 the Packers entered the Ameri- 
can Professional Football Association, found- 
ed on Sept. 17, 1920, and renamed the Na- 
tional Football League (NFL) on June 24, 
1922. Lambeau led the team to six NFL cham- 
pionships (1929, 1930, 1931, 1936, 1939, 
1944). In addition to coaching and serving as 
general manager, he played halfback (1919- 
29) and was noted as a forward passer. 

A controversial personage sometimes known 
as the “Bellicose Belgian,’ Lambeau was dis- 
missed after the 1949 season in a dispute with 
the Packers’ business management. Subse- 
quently he coached the Chicago Cardinals 
(1950-51) and the Washington Redskins 
(1952-54). In 1963 he was elected a charter 
member of the Professional Football Hall of 
Fame, Canton, Ohio. 


Lambermont, August, Baron (b. March 
25, 1819, Dion-le-Val, now in Belgium—d. 
March 7, 1905, Brussels), statesman who in 


Lambermont, detail of an oil painting by 
Emile Wauters, 1903; in the Musées 
Royaux des Beaux Arts de Belgique, 
Brussels 


By courtesy of the Musees Royaux des Beaux Arts de 
Belgique; photograph, © ACL, Brussels 


1863 helped free Belgium’s maritime com- 
merce by negotiating a settlement of the 
Scheldt Question, the dispute over Dutch con- 
trol of the maritime commerce of Antwerp, 
Belgium’s main port. i 

After distinguished service in Spain for the 
army of Queen Isabella Ii during the First 
Carlist War (1833-39), Lambermont returned 


to Belgium in 1842 and entered the foreign 
affairs ministry, where he remained for 63 
years. Seeing the importance of developing 
Belgium’s trade, he transferred to the com- 
mercial branch of the foreign office; in 1856 
he began to work on freeing Belgian com- 
merce on the Scheldt River, Antwerp’s only 
outlet to the sea, His efforts made possible the 
signing of an international convention at Brus- 
sels in July 1863 that ended the remaining 
Dutch tolls on Antwerp’s maritime trade. For 
that achievement he was made a baron. He 
was also prominent between 1874 and 1890 at 
several international conferences dealing with 
the laws and customs of war and with Central 
African affairs. 


Lambersart, town, Nord département, 
northern France; it is a northwestern industri- 
al suburb of Lille. Latest census 26,744. 
50°39’ N, 3°02’ E 

lambert, unit of luminance (brightness), in 
the centimetre-gram-second system of physi- 
cal units, Named for the 18th-century Ger- 
man physicist Johann Heinrich Lambert, it is 
defined as the brightness of a perfectly diffus- 
ing surface that radiates or reflects one lumen 
per square centimetre. It is used by astrono- 
mers as well as physicists and engineers. One 
lumen is equal to the light emitted in a unit 
solid angle by a uniform point source of lumi- 
nous intensity of one candela. 


Lambert, Constant (b. Aug. 23, 1905, Lon- 
don—d. Aug. 21, 1951, London), English 
composer, conductor, and critic who played a 
leading part in establishing the ballet as an art 
form in England. Commissioned (1926) by 
Diaghilev to compose the ballet Romeo and 
Juliet, he became conductor (1929) of the 
Camargo Society that led to the creation of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which he then di- 
rected until 1947. His works include the ballet 
Horoscope (first produced 1938) and the song 
cycle Eight Chinese Songs (composed 1926). 
A perspicacious critic, his Music Ho! A Study 
of Music in Decline (1934) is an illuminating 
study of 20th-century music. 


Lambert, Daniel (1770-1809), Englishman 
famous for his size, had his name used as a 
synonym for immensity. He weighed 448 
pounds in 1793, though leading an active, ath- 
letic life and at death weighed 735 pounds. 


‘Lambert, Franz, also known as FRANCOIS 
LAMBERT D’AVIGNON (b. 1486, Avignon, Fr.— 
d. April 18, 1530, Frankenberg, Prussia, now 
Poland), Protestant convert from Roman 
Catholicism and leading Reformer in the Ger- 
man province of Hesse. The son of a papal 
official at Avignon, at 15 he entered the Fran- 
ciscan monastery there. After 1517 he became 
an itinerant friar, travelling through France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. He left his cloister per- 
manently in 1522 after reading some of Mar- 
tin Luther’s writings, although he withheld 
commitment from both Luther and the Swiss 
Reformer Huldrych Zwingli (1484-1531). 
After a meeting with Luther in Wittenberg, 
where he had gone to lecture, he returned to 
Strassburg in 1524 to preach Reformation 
doctrines to the French-speaking population. 
There he encountered the Reformer Jakob 
Sturm, who recommended him to the land- 
grave ’Philip of Hesse, the German prince 
most favourably inclined toward the Refor- 
mation. Encouraged by Philip, Lambert draft- 
ed Reformatio ecclesiarum Hassiae (“The 
Reformation of the Churches of Hesse”’), sub- 
mitted by Philip to the synod at Homberg 
(1526). Lambert’s document called for demo- 
cratic principles of congregational representa- 
tion in church government, by which pastors 
were to be elected by their congregations. He 
believed he was expressing Luther’s views, in- 
cluding the abolition of bishoprics, but Luther 
and his adherents pronounced the plan as too 
democratic, and Philip abandoned it. Never- 
theless, Lambert’s influence persisted in 
Hesse, where with Philip’s assent the Anabap- 
tists, firm advocates of congregationalism, 


were permitted to flourish. In 1527 Philip 
founded the University of Marburg and 
recognized Lambert’s service by appointing 
him head of the theological faculty. 


Lambert, Johann Heinrich (b. Aug. 26, 
1728, Miilhausen, Alsace, now Mulhouse, Fr. 
—d. Sept. 25, 1777, Berlin), Swiss-German 
mathematician, astronomer, physicist, and 
philosopher who provided the first rigorous 
proof that 7 (the ratio of a circle’s circumfer- 
ence to its diameter) is irrational, meaning it 
cannot be expressed as the quotient of two 
integers. 

The son of a tailor, Lambert was largely self- 
educated and early began geometric and as- 
tronomical investigations by means of instru- 
ments he designed and built himself. He 
worked for a time as a bookkeeper, secretary, 
and editor. As a private tutor in 1748, he 
gained access to a good library, which he uti- 
lized for self-improvement until 1759, when he 
resigned to settle in Augsburg. In 1764 he 
went to Berlin, where he received the patron- 
age of Frederick the Great. His memoir con- 
taining the proof that 7 is irrational was pub- 
lished in 1768. In 1774 at Berlin, he became 
editor of Astronomisches Jahrbuch oder 
Ephemeriden, an astronomical almanac. 


Johann Lambert, detail of a lithograph by Gottfried 
Englemann (1788-1839), after a portrait by Pierre-Roch 
Vigneron (1789-1872) 


Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


Lambert made the first systematic develop- 
ment of hyperbolic functions. He is also re- 
sponsible for many innovations in the study of 
heat and light. The lambert, a measurement 
of light intensity, was named in his honour. 
Among his most important works.are Photo- 
metria (1760), Die Theorie der Parallellinien 
(1766; “The Theory of Parallel Lines”), and 
Pyrometrie (1779). The Neues Organon (1764; 
“New Organon”), his principal philosophical 
work, contains an analysis of a great variety 
of questions, among them formal logic, prob- 
ability, and the principles of science. 
‘atmospheric convection currents 6:81b 


Lambert, John (b. autumn 1619, Calton, 
West Riding, Yorkshire—d. March 1684, St. 
Nicholas Isle, off Plymouth, Cornwall), a 
leading parliamentary general during the En- 
glish Civil War (1642-51) and the principal ar- 
chitect of the Protectorate, the form of repub- 
lican government existing in England from 
1653 to 1660. Coming from a well-to-do fami- 
ly of gentry, Lambert joined the parliamen- 
tary army as a captain at the outbreak of the 
Civil War between King Charles I and Parlia- 
ment. He first distinguished himself in encoun- 
ters with the Royalists at Bradford, York- 
shire, in March 1644, and he fought bravely in 
the major parliamentary victory at Marston 
Moor, Yorkshire, in July 1644. A major gen- 
eral at the age of 28, he helped Henry Ireton 
draw up the ‘ ‘Heads of Proposals,” a draft 
constitution aimed at reconciling the conflict- 
= interests of the army, Parliament, and the 


g. 
At the beginning of the second phase of the 


5 Lambert conformal projection 


John Lambert, portrait after Robert Walker (1607-— 
c. 1660); in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Civil War in 1648, Lambert was commander 
of the troops of northern England. He and OI- 
iver Cromwell routed the Scottish Royalist in- 
vaders at Preston, Lancashire, in August 
1648, and on March 22, 1649, Lambert cap- 
tured Pontefract, Yorkshire, the last Royalist 
stronghold in England. 

Second in command under Cromwell during 
the campaigns against the Royalists in Scot- 
land in 1650 and 1651, Lambert and Crom- 
well, on Sept. 3, 1651, decisively defeated 
Charles I’s son, Charles II, at Worcester in 
the final battle of the Civil War. 

In succeeding years Lambert played a key 
role in Cromwell’s experimental governments. 
He persuaded Cromwell to dissolve the 
“Rump” Parliament in 1653, putting the army 
firmly in control of the government, and was 
responsible for drawing up the Instruments of 
Government under which Cromwell assumed 
dictatorial powers as Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth in 1653, Lambert served on 
the Council of State and was Cromwell’s 
right-hand man until, in 1657, he outspokenly 
opposed the proposal that Cromwell be made 
king. When he refused to swear allegiance to 
the Protector, Cromwell deprived him of his 
offices but granted him a substantial annual 
pension. 

After Cromwell’s death (September 1658), 
Lambert gradually returned to politics. He 
did not openly cooperate with the army offi- 
cers who deposed Cromwell’s son and succes- 
sor, Richard, in May 1659, but he was one of 
the most powerful figures in the ensuing pow- 
er struggle. Although he helped restore the 
“Rump” Parliament in May 1659, he soon 
broke with it and dissolved it by force. Shortly 
thereafter, his army was defeated by the 
forces of Gen. George Monck, who marched 
from Scotland to reinstate Parliament. Monck 
proceeded to restore King Charles I to power 
(1660), and in June 1662 Lambert was sen- 
tenced to death for his part in the Civil War. 
Granted a reprieve, he spent the rest of his life 
in prison. 

-Cromwell’s assumption of power 5:294c 

-political and military leadership 3:246a 


Lambert, John William, 19th-century U.S. 
inventor. 
‘automobile development in U.S. 2:517e; illus. 


Lambert conformal projection, a conic 
projection for making maps and charts in 
which a cone is, in effect, placed over the 
Earth with its apex aligned with the geograph- 
ic North Pole. The cone is so positioned that it 
cuts into the Earth at one parallel and comes 
out again at a parallel farther south; both 
parallels are chosen as standards, or bounds 
of the area to be charted. Points on the Earth 
are then projected onto the cone along lines 
radiating from the centre of the Earth; the 


Lambert of Hersfeld 6 


map or chart results when the cone is slit 
along one side and laid out flat. 
‘geodetic survey distortion 
minimization 11:476g 
“navigational charts contrast 12:902g 


Lambert of Hersfeld (b. 1025—d. c. 1088), 
chronicler whose Annales serve as a highly 
valuable source for the history of 11th-cen- 
tury Germany. 

Educated in iarbee he joined the Benedic- 
tine convent of Hersfeld in March 1058 and 


was ordained the following fall, travelling to . 


the Holy Land the same year. He moved to 
the Abbey of Hasungen in 1077, helping to 
initiate its acceptance of the reforms of the 
Benedictines’ Cluniac order in 1081. 

His Annales Hersveldenses was written 
arouhd 1077-79, covering the period from 
creation to 1077. An erudite scholar, he was 
familiar with and used as historical and rhe- 
torical models the works of the Roman his- 
torians Livy, Sallust, and Suetonius. His cov- 
erage of the period from Genesis to 1040 is 
brief, primarily a compilation of other 
sources; but the events from 1040 to 1077 are 
highly detailed and based on the annals of the 
Hersfeld Abbey as well as information from 
other sources and personal experience. Thus 
the Annales is extremely valuable as a docu- 
mentation of both ecclesiastical and political 
developments in 11th-century Germany, par- 
ticularly on the relations between the state 
and the papacy (though criticized for its pro- 
papal bias). The Annales (first published in 
1525) also is valued for its literary elegance 
and sophistication and as a primary source on 
the relations between the Holy Roman emper- 
or Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII. 


Lambert of Spoleto (d. Oct. 15, 898, 
Marengo, Italy), reigned for six years as Holy 
Roman emperor at the end of the Carolingian 
period. 

Crowned co-emperor with his father, Guy of 
Spoleto, at a ceremony in Ravenna in 892, 
Lambert ruled alone after his father’s death in 
894. The following year Arnulf of Carinthia, 
king of Germany, invaded Italy and besieged 
Rome, taking the city in February 896. He 
was crowned emperor by Pope Formosus, 
who declared Lambert deposed. Marching on 
Spoleto, Arnulf was suddenly taken ill and 
had to return to Germany, leaving Lambert 
once more in possession of the empire. 

A year after Formosus’ death in 896, Lam- 
bert avenged the Pope’s crowning of “Arnulf 
by having Formosus’ body exhumed by the 
new pope, Stephen VI (VII), dressed in his 
pontifical robes, and tried and convicted in St. 
Peter’s for a variety of crimes. The naked and 
mutilated body was then flung into a potter’s 
field and eventually thrown into the Tiber. 
Stephen was assassinated in 897. 

In 898 Berengar, marquis of Friuli, Guy of 
Spoleto’s former rival, marched on Pavia. 
Lambert, who had been hunting near Maren- 
go, south of Milan, counterattacked, defeat- 
ing Berengar. Returning to Marengo, he was 
killed, either by assassination or by a fall from 
his horse. 


Lambert’s filbert (plant): see filbert. 


Lambessa, also spelled LAmBése, formerly 
LAMBAESIS (modern Tazoult), an Algerian vil- 
lage famous for its Roman ruins; it is located 
in the Batna département, 80 mi (128 km) 
south-southwest of Constantine by road. Its 
population at the latest census was 4,979 
(city), 6,343 (commune). The modern settle- 
ment was founded in 1848 by French agricul- 
turalists attracted by the fertile soil. A large 
convict prison for French political deportees 
was established there in 1852. 

The remains of the Roman town (Lambae- 
sis) and camp include two triumphal arches, 
temples, an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, 
baths, and many private houses. The camp of 
the third legion, charged with defending 


Praetorium at Lambessa, Algeria, AD 268 


J. Powell, Rome 


North Africa, was moved to Lambessa be- 
tween AD 123 and 129, Its remains, located 
north of the village, are dominated by a prae- 
torium (commandant’s house) dating from AD 
268. Lambaesis became a town during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius (AD 161- 180) and 
the capital of the Roman province of Nu- 
midia under the emperor Septimius Severus 
(ap 193-211). With the departure of the le- 
gion in 392 the town soon declined. 


Lambeth, one of the 32 London boroughs 
constituting Greater London, England, estab- 
lished (April 1, 1965) by the amalgamation of 
the metropolitan boroughs of Lambeth and 
Wandsworth (eastern part). The borough, 
south of the River Thames, includes the dis- 
tricts of Vauxhall (including Kennington) and 
Brixton, and large parts of Norwood, 
Clapham, and Streatham. 

The origin of “Lambeth” is disputed, but 
before the Domesday Book (1086; the record 
of the land survey ordered by William I the 
Conqueror), “Lambehythe” and variations 
are recorded, probably indicating “harbour 
where lambs are shipped.’ The community 
was thinly peopled until the 18th century, the 
majority of the inhabitants living near the 
River Thames and earning their livings chiefly 
by agriculture or on the river. Direct access 
across the Thames was by ford, horse-ferry, 
or boat until 1750. From the 17th century on- 
ward, growth was rapid as new industries 
were established, followed by the commercial 
development of the river frontage. 

Today Lambeth is largely residential in char- 
acter; but administrative and office develop- 
ments for government (including the main 
Greater London Council offices) and commer- 
cial purposes have also been established. 
Lambeth is an important traffic centre and in- 
cludes the huge terminus of Waterloo Station 
and an extensive Underground (subway) and 
overground railway network. It is also a 
growing cultural centre, with the Royal Festi- 
val Hall, Queen Elizabeth Hall, the new Na- 
tional Theatre building, and the National 
Film Theatre. Famous hospitals include St. 
Thomas’s and King’s College, both with 
medical schools. 

Lambeth Town Hall is at Brixton Hill. The 
parish church, St. Mary’s, lies alongside 
Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Lambeth’s water 
frontage faces the Houses of Parliament and 
the City of Westminster, to which it is con- 
nected by five bridges. 

The famous Oval, a cricket ground, is in 
Lambeth; and there are extensive open 
spaces, including parts of Clapham, Tooting 
Bec, and Streatham commons. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 302,616. 
51°30’ N, 0°07’ W 
-tin-glazed ceramics manufacture 14:912b 
Lambeth Conferences, gatherings of bish- 
ops of the Anglican Communion held periodi- 
cally at Lambeth Palace, the London house of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who convenes 
and presides over them. They are important 
as a means of expressing united Anglican 
opinion, but the Anglican Communion has no 


central, authoritative government. The bish- 
ops meet and deliberate as equals, with the 
archbishop of Canterbury as host and chair- 
man. The time between conferences has var- 
ied, but the normal interval is ten years. 

The first conference was held in 1867 as a re- 
sult of a request from The Anglican Church of 
Canada. Many English bishops questioned 
the status and wisdom of the international 
gathering, although the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Charles Thomas Longley (1794-1868), 
carefully explained the limited scope of the 
deliberations: ““We merely purpose to discuss 
matters of practical interest, and pronounce 
what we deem expedient in resolutions which 
may serve as safe guides to future action.” He 
later stated that it was not proposed “that 
questions of doctrine should be submitted for 
nner in any future Lambeth Confer- 

.’ Despite this cautious approach, 
Srl. 76 of the 144 Anglican bishops attended 
the first conference. Attitudes changed, how- 
ever, and, in 1968, 467 bishops attended. The 
first conference lasted only four days, but the 
1958 and 1968 conferences each lasted five 


weeks. 

In 1897 a permanent continuation commit- 
tee, the Consultative Body of the Lambeth 
Conference, was established to help prepare 
the agenda for the conferences. An Advisory 
Council on Missionary Strategy was estab- 
lished in 1948. At the Lambeth Conference of 
1958 it was decided to appoint a bishop to 
serve as executive officer of the Anglican 
Communion and to work with these two in- 
ter-Anglican organizations. Action taken at 
the 1968 conference merged the two organiza- 
tions into the Anglican Consultative Council, 
with headquarters in London, which carries 
on the cooperative work of the Anglican 
Communion between meetings of the Lam- 
beth Conference. 

Lambeth Conferences grew steadily in im- 
portance and influence and became recognized 
as very important in the life of the Anglican 
Communion. They are the primary means of 
joint consultation for Anglican leaders on a 
broad scale. In the agenda of the conferences 
a prominent place is given to relations with 
other Christian churches. Internal Anglican 
matters are also regularly discussed as well as 
theological, social, and international ques- 
tions. The conferences normally issue an en- 
cyclical letter, a series of resolutions, and the 
reports prepared by committees. The deci- 
sions of the conferences have no power over 
Anglican Churches, which must adopt them 
by synodical or other constitutional means to 
make them legally binding. But the fact that 
all diocesan bishops are invited to the confer- 
ences gives their decisions great influence. 
-Consultive Body functions 1:889a 
-episcopal lack of legislative authority 3:779h 
‘origins, purposes, and developments 1:888a 


Lambeth delftware: see Southwark and 
Lambeth delftware. 


Lambeth Quadrilateral, four points that 
constitute the basis for union discussions of 
the Anglican Communion with other Chris- 
tian groups: acceptance of Holy Scripture as 
the rule of faith; the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
creeds; the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and the historic episcopate. 
Declared by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Chicago in 
1886, they were amended and adopted by the 
Anglican Communion’s Lambeth Conference 
of 1888. The first three points are widely ac- 
cepted. The fourth point, episcopacy (church 
government based on bishops), has been the 
principal block to union of Anglican and Prot- 
estant churches. 


Lambeth walk, ballroom dance of the late 
1930s, supposedly representing the strut of the 
Cockney residents of the Lambeth section of 
London. Adapted from the choreography of 
the 1937 British musical Me and My Girl, the 
dance was performed with walking steps in 
march time. Each dancer held his hands free 


Lambeth walk 


Culver Pictures 


at shoulder level, thumbs out. Couples 

walked side by side or face to face, linked 
arms to turn, or slapped their knees and 

shouted “hoy.” The dance was especially 

peanit as a respite from the exhausting jitter- 
ug. 

-description and British popularity 14:803b 


Lambing Flat Riots (1860-61), a wave of 
anti-Chinese disturbances in the goldfields of 
New South Wales, Australia, which led to re- 
striction of Chinese immigration. Many white 
and Chinese miners had flocked to the settle- 
ment of Lambing Flat (now called Young) 
when gold was discovered in the area in the 
summer of 1860. The first disturbance grew 
out of a demonstration organized by a white 
miners’ vigilance committee against gambling 
dens and other centres of vice on Dec. 12, 
1860. After venting their rage on these estab- 
lishments, the miners attacked the Chinese 
quarter of the settlement, killing several peo- 
ple and wounding many others. Other attacks 
followed the December incident, causing the 
Chinese miners to abandon the fields. While 
the white miners justified their brutality by 
claiming that the Orientals were squandering 
the water supply so vital to alluvial prospect- 
ing, racism was probably an equally signifi- 
‘cant factor. 

A military detachment restored order at the 
flat from March until June 1861, and most of 
the Chinese returned to the settlement. Soon 
after the departure of the troops, however, a 
final, devastating riot occurred on June 30. 
Several thousand miners descended on the 
Orientals, plundering their dwellings; mount- 
ed pursuers overtook the fleeing Chinese and 
degraded, beat, and robbed them. The au- 
thorities returned quickly and restored order. 
The Lambing Flat Riots led the New South 
Wales government to pass the Chinese Immi- 

ation Act in November 1861, severely limit- 
ing the fiow of Chinese into the colony. 


Lambis (snail): see conch. 


lambkill, sometimes called SHEEPKILL or 
CALFKILL (Kalmia angustifolia), poisonous 
plant of the order Ericales. 

-Ericales poisonous plants 6:955b 


Lamb of God: see Agnus Dei. 
lam-’bras (Buddhism): see Sa-skya-pa. 


lambrequin, in the decorative arts, an orna- 
mental motif which consists of a jagged or 
scalloped outline based on drapery, scroll- 
work, lacework, and the like. As a motif for 
pottery decoration it is generally thought to 
have been originated by Edme Poterat in the 
latter half of the 17th century at Rouen. 
-French pottery decoration at Rouen 14:907d 
‘heraldic arms structure 8:785e; illus. 


Lambrus: see spider crab. 


Lamb shift, in physics, a phenomenon 
named after U.S. physicist Willis Eugene 


Lamb, Jr., who in 1947 measured the separa- 
tion of the 2 ?S,,, and 2 ?P,,, energy levels in 
the hydrogen spectrum. His measurement 
contradicted the earlier predictions that these 
levels should be degenerate (have the same 
energy) and thus helped lay the experimental 
foundation for the development of quantum 
electrodynamics. 

‘electron gyromagnetic ratio 

measurement 12:307b 

‘radio-frequency spectra properties 17:475d 
‘subatomic particle research 13:1025c 


lamb’s lettuce (plant): see corn salad. 


Lambton, John George, Ist earl of Dur- 
ham: see Durham, John George Lambton, 
Ist earl of. 


Lamb wave, stress wave that is a combina- 
tion of longitudinal and shear waves travelling 
inside a very thin medium. 

-ultrasonic stress wave behaviour 18:840e 


Lam Dong, province (tinh) of the central 
highlands, southern South Vietnam. Averag- 
ing about 3,000 ft (900 m) elevation, it is al- 
most wholly a plateau, the Cao Nguyen Di 
Linh, long known also as the Plateau de Djir- 


ing; it rises eastward to merge with the high ° 


hills of the Chaine Annamitique that reach 
5,426 ft (1,654 m). The province, with an area 
of 2,125 sq mi (5,504 sq km), is drained princi- 
pally by the Song Dong Nai (Dongnai River) 
and its tributaries, which for some distance 
form the boundary between Lam Dong and 
Quang Duc (g.v.) province on the north, Its 
mountains and valleys are occupied by several 
Mon-Khmer-speaking tribes, including the 
Mnong, Pru, Sop, and Sré. Red soils from 
decomposed lava support tea, coffee and rub- 
ber plantations in Lam Dong. Production was 
severely curtailed by the Indochina War and 
subsequent Vietnam War. Iron ore deposits 
have been found in the north. 

Around Bao Loc, the provincial seat, there 
are several areas of upland rice cultivation. 
Among Bao Loc’s facilities are a hospital, a 
technical school, and a commercial airfield. 
Di Linh (Djiring), at 3,314 ft (1,010 m) eleva- 
tion and 23 mi (37 km) to the east-northeast, 
was formerly the chief town of the plateau. It 
has several hospitals and serves as a junction 
for highways from Saigon, the South China 
Sea coast and the central highlands. At Lien 
Dam (Bobla), near Di Linh there is a scenic 
waterfall, on the Da (river) Riam. Pop. (1971 
est.) 89, 106. 

‘area ond population table 19:142 


Lamé, Gabriel (1795-1870), French math- 
ematician. 

‘analytic geometry fundamentals 7: 1090b 
‘number theory principles 13:359c 


lamed, or LAMEDH, 12th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 


Lamed Waw, two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the sum of whose numerical value 
(30 + 6) signifies, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, the 36 righteous men who must exist in 
each generation to guarantee the continued 
survival of the world. Two groups of 36 are 
said to be alive at any given time, one for Isra- 
el, the other for other lands. Though the sanc- 
tity of these men is generally obscured by their 
simple and humble lives, their vision of the di- 
vine Presence is believed to be extraordinarily 
clear. In times of crisis they come forth to as- 


' sist their people. 


lamella, any thin platelike structure such as 
one of the plates forming the gills of bivalve 
mollusks; one of the thin layers around the 
haversian canals in bone; also a fungal spore 
in the order Agaricales. 

-lizards’ toe and clinging ability 16:286d; illus. 


lamellar armour, armour constructed of 
strips made up of numerous narrow plates 
with their long axis vertical and with adjacent 
plates overlapping. 

-armour style history and use 2:29d; illus. 28 


7  Lamennais 


Lamellibrachia barhami, species of marine 
animal of the phylum Pogonophora. 
‘characteristics and classification 14:604c 


Lamellibranchia, in biology, subclass of the 

class Bivalvia (phylum Mollusca) containing 

five orders that include the clams, cockles, 

mussels, oysters, and scallops (qq.v.). 

-classification and general features 2:109id; 
illus. 1089 

‘reproductive system anatomy 15:704b 


Lamennais, (Hughes- )Félicité(-Robert 
de) (b. June 19, 1782, Saint-Malo, Fr.—d. 
Feb, 27, 1854, Paris), priest and philosophical 
and political ‘writer who attempted to com- 
bine political liberalism with Roman Catho- 
licism after the French Revolution. Born to a 
bourgeois family whose liberal sympathies 


Lamennais, detail from a portrait by 
Paulin Guerin, 1829; in The Chateau de 
Versailles 


Cliche Musees Nationaux, Paris 


had been chastened by the French Revolu- 
tion, he and his elder brother, Jean, early con- 
ceived the idea of a revival of Catholicism as 
the key to social regeneration. After Napo- 
leon’s restoration of the French Church, the 
brothers sketched a program of reform in 
Réflexions sur [état de léglise en France 
pendant le 18¢ siécle et sur sa situation actuelle 
(1808; “Reflections on the State of the 
Church in France During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and Her Present Situation’’). Five years 
later, at the height of the Emperor’s conflict 
with the papacy, they produced a defense of 
Ultramontanism (a movement supporting pa- 
pal prerogatives, in contrast to Gallicanism). 

Ordained a priest in 1816, Lamennais pub- 
lished in the following year the first volume of 
his Essai sur indifference en matiére de reli- 
gion (“Essay on Indifference Toward Reli- 
gion’’), Appealing to tradition rather than pri- 
vate judgment, it won immediate fame. But 
his position began to shift. Although he at- 
tacked the Gallicanism of the bishops and the 
monarchy in his book Des progrés de la révo- 
lution et de la guerre contre [’Eglise (1829; 

“On the Progress of the Revolution and the 
War Against the Church”), the work showed 
his readiness to combine Catholicism with 
political liberalism in France. 

After the July Revolution in 1830, Lamen- 
nais founded L’ Avenir with Henri Lacordaire, 
Charles de Montalembert, and a group of en- 
thusiastic liberal Catholic writers. The paper, 
which advocated democratic principles and 
church-state separation, antagonized both the 
church and the state in France and despite its 
Ultramontanism found little favour in Rome, 
for Pope Gregory XVI had no wish to assume 
the revolutionary role designed for him. Publi- 
cation of the paper was suspended in Novem- 
ber 1831, and after a vain appeal to the Pope 
its principles were condemned in the encyclical 
Mirari Vos (August 1832). Lamennais then at- 
tacked the papacy and the European mon- 
archs in Paroles dun croyant (1834), provok- 
ing the encyclical Singulari Nos (July 1834), 
which lead to his severance from the church. 
He continued to write philosophical and liter- 
ary works, including Le Livre du peuple (1838; 


lamentation 8 


“The Book of the People’’), and he served in 
the constituent assembly after the Revolution 
of 1848. But his hopes were again defeated 
when the coup d’etat set the seal on Louis- 
Napoleon’s dictatorship. Having refused to be 
reconciled to the church, Lamennais was 
buried in a pauper’s grave. His life and works 
are discussed in A.R. Vidler’s Prophecy and 
Papacy: A Study of Lamennais, the Church 
and the Revolution (1954). 
-Comte’s period of insanity 4:1060e 
-Pius IX, Gregory XVI, Ultramontanism, and 
the issue of freedom 14:484e 
-Sainte-Beuve’s religious guidance 16:168f 


lamentation, as a theme in Christian art, 
depiction of the Virgin Mary, St. John the 
Apostle, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, and other figures mourning over 
the body of the dead Christ. The subject has 
no source in the Gospels or the Apocrypha; it 
is an imaginary scene that gained popularity 
with accounts of the meditations of late medi- 
eval mystics on the lives of Christ and the Vir- 
gin. It was particularly favoured in the West 
as a predella, or small painting, forming a part 
of altarpieces depicting the’crucifixion. 

Generally in representations of the lamenta- 
tion, the Virgin stands at Christ’s head making 
a dramatic gesture of grief, sometimes throw- 
ing herself on his body; St. John comforts her. 
Grieving at Christ’s feet is Mary Magdalene, 
usually identified with the woman who during 
his lifetime anointed his feet and wiped them 
with her hair. St. Joseph and others carry per- 
fumes for the burial, and, usually, mourning 
angels fly overhead. The art of the Counter- 
Reformation, in the late 16th century, gave 
the lamentation a special iconographic signifi- 
cance. In this period the rock on which Christ 
lies resembles an altar, and Mary stands over 
him with hands clasped. The emphasis is not 
on Mary’s grief; rather, she stands like a 
priestess, and the scene is a symbol of the Eu- 
charist, with Christ the sacrifice. In the 17th 
century, however, the depiction of grief again 
received dramatic emphasis, with Mary rais- 
ing her eyes and arms toward heaven as if in 
protest. 

In the Eastern Church the lamentation deco- 
rates a special canopy that forms part of the 
Good Friday service and remains in the 
church until the Feast of the Ascension. 
-Giottino compositional refinement by Fra 

Angelico 1:870c 
-Giotto’s style, illus. 8:161 


“Lamentation,” 


Lamentations of Jeremiah, Old Testament 
book belonging to the third section of the bib- 
lical canon, known as the Ketuvim (Writings). 
In the Hebrew Bible, Lamentations stands 
with Ruth, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther and with them makes up the group 
of five scrolls (megillot) that are read on vari- 
ous festivals of the Jewish religious year. 
Lamentations is the festal scroll of the Ninth 
of Av, a day commemorating the destruction 
of the First and Second Temples of Jerusalem. 
Most of the Christian English translations of 
the Bible, following the lead of the later 
Greek versions and the Latin versions, call the 
book the Lamentations of Jeremiah, though 
its title in the Talmud and the Septuagint is 
simply Lamentations. The content and style, 
however, argue against Jeremiah’s author- 
ship. Each of the first four chapters consists of 
an acrostic poem. Although the 5th chapter 
consists of 22 verses, it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, an alphabetic acrostic. The poems are in- 
dependent units, but their mood and content 
provide a unity to the book as a whole. Be- 
cause the poems are laments over the destruc- 
tion of Judah, Jerusalem, and the Temple by 
the Babylonians in 586 Bc, they must be dated 
during the exile that followed. Major ref. 
2:928b 
-position in Ketuvim canon 2:922b 


Lamentations of Jeremiah (1588), vocal 
music by Palestrina. 
-Palestrina’s liturgical style 13:932e 


Lament for the Destruction of Ur, ancient 
Sumerian composition bewailing the collapse 
of the 3rd Dynasty of Ur (c, 2112-c. 2004 Bc) 
in southern Mesopotamia. The lament, 
primarily composed of 11 “songs” or stanzas 
of unequal length, begins by enumerating 
some of the prominent cities and temples of 
Sumer and the deities who had deserted them. 
In the second “song,” the people of Ur and 
other cities of Sumer are urged to set up a bit- 
ter lament. The third “‘song” relates that the 
goddess Ningal hears the pleas of the people 
of Ur, but she is not able to dissuade the gods 
Anu and Enlil from their decision to destroy 
the city, and the remaining “songs” relate the 
devastating results of Ur’s defeat in battle. 
The last stanza ends with a plea to Nanna, the 
husband of Ningal, that the city may once 
more rise up and that the people of Ur may 
again present their offerings to him. 


Lamentin (Martinique): see Le Lamentin. 


Laments (1920), translation of TRENY (1580), 
major poem by the Polish writer Jan Ko- 
chanowski. 

‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1145g 


ait ha ess by ee Bacau, 1436: | in the ‘RR di San Marco, Florence 
SCALA/Editorial Photocolor Archives 


Lamerie, Paul de (b. April 9, 1688, ’s Her- 
togenbosch, Neth.—d. Aug. 1, 1751, Lon- 
don), one of the better known silversmiths of 
England. His parents were Huguenots who 
probably left France for religious reasons in 
the early 1680s and settled in Westminster by 
1691. 

After serving as an apprentice to a London 
goldsmith, Pierre Platel, de Lamerie registered 
his mark and established his own shop in 
1712. Early in his career he made simple ves- 
sels, such as tankards and teapots, in an unor- 
namented Queen Anne style and more preten- 
tious works, such as a large wine cistern for 
the first earl of Gower (1719; Minneapolis 
{Minn.] Institute of Arts), in an ornamented 
style associated with the work of French 
Huguenot craftsmen. 


Silver Newdegate centrepiece by Paul de Lamerie, 1743; 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


In the 1730s de Lamerie produced works, 
particularly covered cups, in his version of the 
Rococo style. A notable example of 1737 is a 
cup, the handles of which are in the form of 
realistic snakes (owned by the Fishmongers’ 
Company, London). A further example of his 
rich Rococo decoration is a ewer (1741; Gold- 
smith’s Company, London) with a handle in 
the form of a triton. 

Unlike the silversmiths on the Continent, de 
Lamerie made many uncommissioned works 
that were intended to be stocked for sale at a 
later date. 


La Mesa, city, San Diego County, southern 
California, U.S., immediately east of San 
Diego. 

Founded by Robert Allison in 1869 (at the 
site of artesian springs), it was first known as 
Allison Springs and served as a construction 
base for the Cuyamaca Railway. Truck farms 
and citrus and avocado groves were devel- 
oped after completion of an irrigation system 
in 1886. La Mesa is now a retail trade centre, 
its economy supplemented by light manufac- 
turing. Inc. 1912. Pop. (1950) 10,946; (1970) 
39,178; (1980) 50,342. 
32°46’ N, 117°01' W 
Lamesa, city, seat (1876) of Dawson County, 
northwestern Texas, U.S., on the South 
Plains, a subdivision of the High Plains, On 
Sulphur Springs Draw, it is the centre of an 
agricultural (chiefly cotton) and ranching 
area. 

Industries in Lamesa include petroleum pro- 
duction, the manufacture of clothing, and cot- 
tonseed milling. Its name, from the Spanish /a 
mesa (‘‘the tableland’’), refers to its location 
at the edge of Cap Rock. It was settled in 
1903. Inc. 1917. Pop. (1980) 11,790. 
32°44’ N, 101°57’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Lameth, Alexandre (-Théodore-Victor), 
comte de (b. Oct. 28, 1760, Paris—d. March’ 
18, 1829, Paris), noble who was a leading ad- 
vocate of constitutional monarchy in the early 
stages of the French Revolution of 1789. 
Lameth and his brothers, Charles and Théo- 
dore, fought for the colonists in the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1775-83). On returning to 
France, he was appointed colonel of a cavalry 
regiment (1785). awa 

Lameth was elected a representative for the 
nobility to the States General that convened 


Alexandre, comte de Lameth, engraving by 
Jean-Baptiste Vérité, late 18th century 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


on May 5, 1789, but on June 25 he joined the 
unprivileged Third Estate, which had declared 
itself a revolutionary National Assembly. He 
helped draft the Assembly’s Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen (August 
1789), and he supported measures abolishing 
feudalism and restricting the hitherto absolute 
powers of King Louis XVI. In September, 
Lameth and his two close associates, Antoine 
Barnave and Adrien Duport—the “triumvi- 
rate’ —blocked legislation that would have 
created a separate legislative chamber for the 
nobility. 

Nevertheless, by the spring of 1791 Lameth 
and his friends felt that continuation of the 
Revolution might endanger the monarchy and 
private property. They then became secret ad- 
visers to the royal family, which subsidized 
their paper, the Logographe. Lameth secured 
legislation excluding “passive citizens’ (those 
who could not meet the property qualification 
for voting) from membership in the national 
guard, and he sought to curb the popular 
press, which was agitating for democratic re- 
forms. 

Louis XVI’s abortive attempt to flee from 
France in June 1791, however, discredited the 
new system of constitutional monarchy. In an 
attempt to consolidate their forces, Lameth 
and his associates withdrew from the Jacobin 
club and formed the Club of the Feuillants. 
The triumvirs were ineligible to sit in the 
’ Legislative Assembly, which convened on 
Oct. 1, 1791, but they directed the Feuillants 
of the Assembly in their unsuccessful struggle 
against the Jacobins. 

When France went to war with Austria in 
April 1792, Lameth became an officer in the 
Army of the North. He emigrated with the 
Marquis de Lafayette after the fall of the 
monarchy on Aug. 10, 1792. Interned for 
more than three years in Austria, Lameth set- 
tled in Hamburg in 1796. After Napoleon 
came to power in France, Lameth returned to 
his homeland (1800) and served as a prefect 
from 1802 until 1815. He was a member of the 
liberal parliamentary opposition during the 
reigns of kings Louis XVIII and Charles X. 
-Mirabeau’s political rivalries 12:269c 


La Mettrie, Julien Offroy de (b. Dec. 25, 
1709, Saint-Malo, Fr.—d. Nov. 11, 1751, Ber- 
lin), physician and philosopher whose Materi- 
alistic interpretation of psychic phenomena 
laid the groundwork for future developments 
of behaviourism and played an important part 
in the history of modern Materialism. He ob- 
tained a medical degree at Reims, studied 
medicine in Leiden under Herman Boerhaave 
(some of whose works he translated into 
French), and served as surgeon to the French 
military. A personal illness convinced him 
that psychic phenomena were directly related 
to organic changes in the brain and nervous 
system. The outcry following publication of 
these views in Histoire naturelle de lame 
(1745; “Natural History of the Soul’) forced 
his departure from Paris. The book was 
burned by the public hangman. In Holland La 
Mettrie published L’ Homme-machine 


(1747; L’Homme Machine: A Study in the 
Origins of an Idea, 1960), developing more 
boldly and completely, and with great origi- 
nality, his Materialistic and atheistic views. 
The ethics of these principles were worked out 
in Discours sur le bonheur ou lanti-Sénéque 
(“Discourse on Happiness, or the Anti-Sene- 
ca”). He was then forced to leave Holland but 
was welcomed in Berlin (1748) by Frederick 
the Great, made court reader, and appointed 
to the academy of science. In accord with his 
belief that atheism was the sole road to happi- 
ness and sense‘pleasure the purpose of life (Le 
Petit Homme a longue queue, 1751; “The 
Small Man in a Long Queue’’), he was a care- 
free hedonist to the end, finally dying of 
ptomaine poisoning. His collected works, 
Oeuvres philosophiques, were published in 
1751, and selections were edited by Marcelle 
Tisserand in 1954. 

-French literature development 10:117la 
-mechanistic theory of personality 6:890b 
-psychology of man 15:153e 

-sensationalistic Materialism 14:267f 


Lam Giang (river, Laos-North Vietnam): 
see Ca, Song. 


Lamia, in classical mythology, a female de- 
mon who devoured children. According to 
late myths she was a queen of Libya, beloved 
by Zeus. When Hera robbed her of her chil- 
dren, she killed every child she could get into 
her power. She was also known as a fiend 
who, in the form of a beautiful woman, en- 
ticed young men to her embraces in order that 
she might devour them. 

In John Keats’s poem “Lamia” (1820), 
derived from Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana (2nd-3rd century AD), Lamia was a 
witch who was destroyed by the sage Apol- 
lonius. 

-Keats’s narrative poetry 10:413g 


Lamia, city of central Greece in the 
Sperkhids Potamés (river) Valley at the foot 
of the Oros (mountains) Othris massif, near 
the Gulf of Euboea. The capital of the Fthid- 
tis nomoés (department) and seat of an arch- 
bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church, Lamia 
commands the strategic Fourka Pass leading 
northwestward into Thessaly (Thessalia). 

The original Lamia was founded in the Sth 
century BC as the centre of the tribes of Malis, 
a semi-indigenous Dorian people who con- 
tributed to the construction of a temple at 
Delphi. Upon the decline of Sparta and 
Thebes in the second half of the 4th century, 
Lamia passed under the influence of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly; it was besieged by the 
Second Athenian Confederation during the 
Lamian War (323-322) in a futile attempt to 
throw off Macedonian hegemony. In the 3rd 
century Lamia came under the influence of the 
expanded Aetolian League, which invited An- 
tiochus III, king of Syria, to Lamia (192); this 
imprudent gesture provoked the Romans, 
who destroyed Lamia. In the Middle Ages 
Lamia was the stronghold of Gipton, belong- 
ing to the Frankish dukes of Athens; the suc- 
ceeding Catalans named it El Cito, and to the 
Turks it was known as Zituni or Zeytun. The 
acropolis dominating the modern city has 
ruins that range from classical wall founda- 
tions to Roman, Catalan, and Turkish battle- 
ments. 

Its industries include soap, cotton textiles, 
and tobacco processing, and there is trade in 
wheat, olives, and citrus from the Sperkhids 
Valley. It is linked to Volos and Larissa by the 
Athens-Thessaloniki (Salonika) superhigh- 
way; a spur from the Athens-Thessaloniki 
railways runs to Lamia and its port, Stilis. 
The area has both iron and manganese depos- 
its. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 38,495 
38°54’ N, 22°26’ E 
-map, Greece 8:314 
Lamiaceae, also called LABIATAE, the mint 
family, with 160 genera and 3,500 species, the 
largest family of the order Lamiales. It is im- 
portant to man for herb plants useful for fla- 
vour, fragrance, or medicinal properties. Most 
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members have square stems; paired, oppo- 
site, simple leaves; and two-lipped, open- 
mouthed, tubular “corollas (united petals), 
with five-lobed, bell-like calyxes (united se- 
pals). 

Lamium, with 40 to 50 species, comprises the 
dead nettles, low weedy plants sometimes cul- 
tivated. There are about 300 to 400 species of 
Thymus, all Eurasian. Wild thyme (T. serpyl- 
lum), with scented leaves, is a creeping plant 
native in Europe but naturalized in eastern 
North America. Its foliage and flower heads 
resemble those of garden thyme (T. vulgaris), 
the source of the kitchen herb (see thyme). 


(Top) Betony (Betonica officinalis), (bottom) self-heal 
(Prunella vulgaris) 


(Top) A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc., (bottom) Thomas W 
Martin—Rapho Guillumette 


Among the 100 species of Phlomis is Jerusa- 
lem sage (P. tuberosa), which rises to almost 2 
metres (6% feet); it has clusters of purple 
flowers. Native to Eurasia, it is naturalized in 
North America. 

Of the 150 tropical species of Ocimum, one 
sacred to Hindus is basil, or tulsi (Ocimum 
basilicum), native in Africa and Asia but cul- 
tivated as a culinary herb (see basil). The 
genus Origanum, native in Europe, includes 
15 to 20 species, chief among them being mar- 
joram (Origanum majorana, or Majorana hor- 
tensis; see marjoram). 

Famous for its sharp fragrance is rosemary 
(Rosmarinus officinalis), one of three Mediter- 
ranean species (see rosemary). Also Mediter- 
ranean is lavender (Lavandula officinalis), 
with fragrant blue to lavender flowers in 
leafless spikes (see lavender). 

One of the 40 species of the African genus 
Leonotis, L. nepetaefolia, is naturalized 
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throughout the tropics; it has red-orange 
globe clusters of blooms in profusion at the 
top of the one- to two-metre plants. Hyssop 
(Hyssopus officinalis) was once used as a cura- 
tive herb (see hyssop). 

Catnip, or catmint (Nepeta cataria), a Eura- 
sian perennial, grows to about one metre and 
has downy, heart-shaped leaves with an 
aroma attractive to cats. Betony (Betonica, or 
Stachys, officinalis) was once regarded as a 
cure-all, and others of the genus Stachys, or 
the woundworts generally, had supposed val- 
ue as folk remedies. Self-heal, or heal all (Pru- 
nella vulgaris), provided another important 
herbal medicine. 

-classification and general features 10:622f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

bugleweed; Coleus; dittany; dragonhead; 
germander; horehound; Mentha; Monarda; 
Salvia; shell flower 


Lamiales 10:619, plant order containing 4 
families, 260 genera, and over 6,000 species, 
worldwide in distribution. Economically im- 
portant members of the mint family (Lamia- 
ceae) include scented herbs. Teak and many 
garden plants belong to the verbena family 
(Verbenaceae). 

The text article covers general features, form 
and function, natural history, and evolution 
and includes an annotated classification. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 

-angiosperm features and classification 1:884b 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

common plants: see bugleweed; chaste tree; dit- 
tany; dragonhead; germander; glory-bower; 
horehound; mint; shell flower 

plant families: Lamiaceae; Verbenaceae 

plant genera: Coleus; Lantana; Mentha; Monar- 
da; Salvia 


Lamian War, also called GREEK WAR (323- 
322 Bc), conflict in which Athenian indepen- 
dence was lost despite efforts by Athens and 
her Aetolian allies to free themselves from 
Macedonian domination after the death of 
Alexander the Great. Athenian democratic 
leaders, in conjunction with the Aetolian 
League, fielded an army of 30,000 men in Oc- 
tober 323. They seized Thermopylae and kept 
a Macedonian army under Antipater blockad- 
ed in the city of Lamia till the spring of 322, 
when the arrival of enemy reinforcements 
from Asia forced them to raise the siege. Out- 
numbered and deserted by their allies, the 
Athenians were defeated at the Battle of 
Crannon (September 322) and surrendered 
unconditionally. Abandoning Alexander’s lib- 
eral policy, Antipater forced Athens to accept 
an oligarchical government subservient to him 
and had Hyperides and Demosthenes, leaders 
of the anti-Macedonian party, sentenced to 
death. 

-causes, events, and effects 8:376g 


lamina, in botany, the blade of a leaf. 
-leaf differential growth 5:666d; illus. 


lamina (geology): see stratum. 


lamina cribrosa sclerae, the part of the 

white sheath of the eyeball through which 

pass axons of the retinal cells. 

-structure and function in human eye 7:94d; 
illus. 93 


laminae of vertebra, dorsal, plate-like parts 
of the vertebra, which meet to form part of 
the vertebral arch over the spinal cord. 
-ligament and joint relationships 10:258d 


lamina fusca sclerae, connective tissue con- 
necting the white sheath of the eyeball with 
the dark inner lining, or choroid. 

structure and function in human eye 7:94e 
lamina quadrigemina, plate of white and 
grey matter from which arise the colliculi of 
the hindbrain. 

-human nervous system, illus. 5 12:1001 


laminar flow, type of fluid (gas or liquid) 
flow in which the fluid travels smoothly or in 
regular paths, in contrast to turbulent flow, in 
which the fluid undergoes irregular fluctua- 
tions and mixing. In laminar flow, sometimes 
called streamline flow, the velocity, pressure, 
and other flow properties at each point in the 
fluid remain constant. Laminar flow over a 
horizontal surface may be thought of as con- 
sisting of thin layers, or laminae, all parallel to 
each other. The fluid in contact with the hori- 
zontal surface is stationary, but all the other 
layers slide over each other. A deck of new 
cards, as a rough analogy, may be made to 
“flow” laminarly. 

Laminar flow in a straight pipe may be con- 
sidered as a set of concentric cylinders of fluid, 
the outside one fixed at the pipe wall and the 
others moving at increasing speeds as the cen- 
tre of the pipe is approached. Smoke rising in 
a straight path from a cigarette is undergoing 
laminar flow. After rising a small distance, the 
smoke usually changes to turbulent flow, as it 
eddies and swirls from its regular path. 

Laminar flow is common only in cases in 
which the flow channel is relatively small, the 
fluid is moving slowly, and its viscosity is rela- 
tively high. Oil flow through a thin tube or 
blood flow through capillaries is laminar. 
Most other kinds of fluid flow are turbulent 
except near solid boundaries, where the flow 
is often laminar, especially in a thin layer just 
adjacent to the surface. 

-airflow mechanics and wind action 19:841d; 
illus. 

-fluidic amplification device$ 7:435h; illus. 

-fluid mechanics principles 11:788d 

-fluvial rates and current patterns 7:438h; 
illus. 439 

-friction factor calculations 18:677d 

‘groundwater mathematical treatment 8:437h 

-heat exchanger convection processes 8:707f 


Laminaria (alga): see kelp. 


lamina spiralis ossea, or BONY SPIRAL LAMI- 
NA, thin plate of bone that spirals with the co- 
chlea of the inner ear, dividing it almost in 
two. 

-structure and function in human ear 5:1123h 


laminated plastic, a plastic made of super- 
posed layers of paper, wood, or fabric bonded 
or impregnated with resin and compressed un- 
der heat. 
-furniture construction and advantageous 

uses 7:808e 


laminated wood, layers of wood glued or 
otherwise united with the grains parallel to 
form boards or timbers. 

-arch and truss construction 3:460b 


lamination, in technology, the process of 
building up successive layers of a substance, 
such as wood or textiles, and bonding them 
with resin to form a finished product. Lami- 
nated board, for example, consists of thin lay- 
ers of wood bonded together; similarly, lami- 
nated fabric consists of two or more layers of 
cloth joined together with an adhesive, or a 
layer of fabric bonded to a plastic sheet. 
Lamington, Mount, volcano in southeast 
New Guinea, in the Owen Stanley Range. 
8°55’ S, 148°10' E 

-severity of 1951 eruption 12:1088h 


Lamington Plateau, section of the McPher- — 


son Range, southeast Queensland, Australia, 
near the New South Wales border. With an 
average elevation of 2,000 ft (600 m), it occu- 
pies 75 sq mi (194 km). The headwaters of the 
Nerang, Coomera, Albert, and Kogan rivers 
rise there. The plateau, named after Baron 
Lamington (Charles W. Baillie), a former 
state governor, comprises Lamington Nation- 
al Park, which contains scenic wooded peaks, 
including Mt. Wanugara (3,925 ft), more than 
500 waterfalls, ancient stands of Antarctic 
beech trees, and rare birds and plants. The 
area is accessible via the Mt. Lindesay High- 
way from Brisbane (70 mi [113 km] north). 
28°16’ S, 153°08’ E 


laminography, type of X-ray examination in 
which a thin internal section of a multilayered 
sample is examined by synchronously rotating 
the sample and film. 
-industrial measurement 

instrumentation 9:639d 


La Mirada, city, Los Angeles County, 
southwestern California, U.S. The original 
townsite was Windermere Ranch, part of the 
Rancho Los Coyotes (an 1834 Spanish land 
grant). In 1888 the ranch was purchased by 
Andrew McNally, of Rand McNally and 
Company, and olives and lemons were cul- 
tivated. Residential and light industrial devel- 
opment began after the ranch was subdivided 
in 1953. Biola College was established in 1949. 
The community was incorporated in March 
1960 as the city of Mirada Hills and was re- 
named La Mirada (The View) in December. 
Pop. (1980) 40,986. 

33°54’ N, 118°01’ W 

Lamizana, Gen. Sangoule (c. 1916- ), 
political leader in Upper Volta. 

-Upper Volta political environment 18:1018g 


Lammasch, Heinrich (b. May 21, 1853, Sei- 
tenstetten, now Seitenstetten Markt, Austria 
—d. Jan. 6, 1920, Salzburg), jurist who served 
briefly as Austrian prime minister during the 
last weeks of the Habsburg Empire. 

As professor of criminal and international 
law at the University of Vienna, Lammasch 
achieved an international legal reputation for 
his work on extradition law and rights of asy- 
lum. He was international law adviser for the 
Austro-Hungarian delegation at the first 
(1899) and second (1907) Hague peace confer- 
ences, and he enjoyed membership in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, The Hague, 
presiding over its deliberations twice in 1910. 
During the last years of World War I, as the 
supporter of a negotiated settlement of hostili- 
ties, he incurred strong opposition in the Aus- 
trian upper house. 

Amid the turmoil of a disintegrating empire, 
Lammasch, in October 1918, accepted the 
commission of Emperor Charles to undertake 
a peaceful liquidation of the affairs of state, 
presiding over a short-lived Cabinet (Octo- 
ber-November 1918). Following the war, as a 
member of the Austrian delegation at the Par- 
is Peace Conference (1919), he unsuccessfully 
championed a plan of permanent neutrality 
for the new Republic of Austria. 

-Habsburg Empire’s dissolution 2:476c 


-Lamme (demoness): see Lamashtu. 


lammergeier, also spelled LAMMERGEYER OF 
LAMMERGEIR (German: “lamb vulture”), also 
called BEARDED VULTURE (Gypaetus barbatus), 


Lammergeier (Gypaetus barbatus) 
Paul Johnsgard from Root Resources—EB Inc. 


big eaglelike vulture of the Old World (family 
Accipitridae), often over one metre (40 inches) 
long, with a wingspread of nearly 3 metres (10 
feet). Brown above and tawny below, the lam- 
mergeier has spots on the breast, black and 
white stripes on the head, and long bristles on 
the “chin.” Eaglelike features are the feath- 
ered face and legs, curved beak, strongly pre- 
hensile feet, and long curved claws. The lam- 
mergeier inhabits mountainous regions from 
Central Asia and eastern Africa to Spain. It 
usually nests on ledges of cliffs, laying one or 
two whitish eggs about ten centimetres (four 
inches) in length. It feeds on carrion, especial- 
ly bones. 

-falconiform characteristics 

compared 7:146e 


Lammermuir Hills, range of round-backed, 
slaty hills, reaching 1,750 ft (533 m), in Scot- 
land. They form the northern boundary of the 
county of Berwick, south of Edinburgh, the 
capital city. 

55°52’ N, 2°40’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lamming, George William (1927- _), 
West Indian novelist and poet. 

- West Indian novel tradition 13:293c 


Lamna (shark family): see mackerel shark. 


Lamniformes, order of sharks of the class 
Selachii. 
-evolution, improyed jaw, and 

classification 7:338a passim to 341d; illus. 


lamoid, any of the four South American 
members of the camel family (Camelidae, or- 
der Artiodactyla)—the llama, alpaca, guana- 
co, and vicufia. 

Lamoids do not have the characteristic cam- 
el humps; they are slender-bodied animals 
and they have long legs and necks, short tails, 
small heads, and large, pointed ears. Gregari- 
ous animals, they graze on grass and other 
plants. When annoyed, they spit. 

The llama (Lama glama) and the alpaca (L. 
pacos) are domestic animals not known to ex- 
ist in the wild state. They appear to have been 
domesticated during or before the Inca Indian 
civilization, 

The llama is primarily a pack animal but is 
also valuable as a source of food, wool, hides, 
_ tallow for candles, and dried dung for fuel. 
The largest of the lamoids, it averages 120 
centimetres (47 inches) at the shoulder. The 
llama can carry 45-60 kilograms (100-130 
pounds). When overloaded or exhausted, 
however, it will lie down, hiss, spit and kick, 
and refuse to move. Although usually white, 
the llama may be solid black or brown, or it 
may be white with black or brown markings. 
The coarse fleece is inferior to the wool of the 
alpaca. 

The alpaca, standing about 90 centimetres 
(35 inches) at the shoulder, is kept and bred 
for its wool, which in the breed known as suri 
grows long enough to touch the ground. Its 
coat is usually dark brown or black but may 
be lighter or white. The wool is lightweight 
and high in insulation value, useful in parkas, 
te bags, and fine coat linings. Robes 


age - eae 


Alpacas ssn erst 
Nina Leen—Publix , 


woven of alpaca wool were formerly worn by 
Incan royalty. 

The guanaco (L. guanacoe) and the vicufia 
(L. vicugna) are wild lamoids that live in small 
bands of females, which are usually led by a 
male. The guanaco ranges from the snow line 
to sea level throughout the Andes from Peru 
and Bolivia southward to Tierra del Fuego 
and other islands. The adult stands about 110 
centimetres (43 inches) at the shoulder; it is 
pale brown above and white below, with a 
grayish head. Very young guanacos are hunt- 
ed for their soft coats. 

The vicufia, highly valued for its fine wool, 
inhabits semiarid grasslands in the central 
Andes, at altitudes of 3,600-4,800 metres 
(12,000-16,000 feet). A swift, graceful animal, 
it stands about 80 centimetres (30 inches) at 
the shoulder. Its fleece, once reserved for Inca 
Indian royalty, is silky and finer than sheep’s 
wool. The coat is light brown above and whit- 
ish below, with a patch of long, pale hair at 
the base of the neck. The vicufia has been 
hunted for centuries with a resulting decline in 
its numbers. It is listed as rare in the Red Data 
Book (q.v.) and is protected in several South 
American countries. 

Lamoids are able to interbreed and to pro- 
duce fertile offspring. Depending on the au- 
thority, the llama, alpaca, and guanaco may 
be classified as distinct species or as races of 
Lama glama. Because of certain structural 
features, the vicufia is sometimes separated 
from the other lamoids as Vicugna vicugna. 
-alpaca Bolivian habitat and importance 3:5b 
-development of agriculture 1:327g 
-domesticated animal origins 5:940f 
-draft work suitability in the Andean 

highlands 5:971g 

‘fibre history and description 7:287a 

-fur origin and pelt characteristics 

table 7:813 
respiratory adaptation to high altitude 15:763e 
-sacramental consumption among 

Incas 16:116g 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 2:71c 
-vicuna protection 17:93h 


Lamoignon, French family of lawyers enno- 
bled by tenure of judiciary offices. 


Lamoignon, Guillaume I de (1617-77), 
premier president, or chief magistrate, of the 
Paris Parlement from 1658, was appointed to 
head the tribunal trying the former minister 
Nicolas Fouquet in 1661 but withdrew when 
he saw that the trial was a matter of politics 
rather than of justice. He also produced 
recommendations for the reform of French 
law (1667-72; printed as Arrétés de Lamoig- 
non, 1702). 


Lamoignon de Basville (BAvitLe), Nicolas 
de (1648-1724), intendant, or commissioner, 
of the French king’s central government, in 
Languedoc from 1685 to 1718; was disliked 
for his savagery against the Huguenots. 


La Monnaie, mint building, Paris. 
-style and museum 13:1010b; map1005 


Lamont, Johann von (b. Dec. 13, 1805, 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire—d. Aug. 6, 1879, 
Munich), astronomer noted for discovering 
that the magnetic field of the Earth fluctuates 
with a period somewhat in excess of ten years. 
In 1827 Lamont began working at the Royal 
Observatory, Bogenhausen, near Munich. He 
adopted German nationality and worked at 
Bogenhausen for the rest of his life, as director 
of the observatory in 1835 and also as profes- 
sor of astronomy at the University of Munich 
in 1852. In addition to his other work he de- 
termined the orbital data of Saturn’s 
satellites Enceladus and Tethys, the periods of 
Uranus’ satellites Ariel and Titan, and the 
mass of Uranus. He also cataloged more than 
34,000 stars. He established a magnetic obser- 
vatory at Bogenhausen in 1840 and ten years 
later discovered the variation in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. In 1862 he discovered the exis- 
tence of Earth currents, large-scale surges of 
electrical charge within ‘the Earth’s crust that 
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are associated with ionospheric disturbances. 
Lamont’s most noteworthy work is Handbuch 
des Erdmagnetismus (1849; “Handbook of 
Terrestrial Magnetism’’). He was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London in 1852. 


Lamontagne-Beauregard, Blanche (b. 
1889, Les Escoumains, Quebec—d. 1958, 
Canada), first important woman poet in 
French Canada. Miss Lamontagne studied lit- 
erature at the University of Montreal. Her 
early writing employed historical themes, but 
she later shifted to regionalism, extolling her 
homeland, the Gaspé Peninsula, in a robust, 
emotional style. Her collections of lyric poetry 
include Visions Gaspésiennes (1913; ‘Views of 
the Gaspé’), Par nos champs et nos rives 
(1917; “Through Our Fields and Shores”), 
Ma Gaspésie (1928; ‘““My Gaspé’’), and Mois- 
son nouvelle (1926; ““New Harvest’’). 

Lamoriciére, Christophe-Louis-Leon Ju- 


chault de (b. Feb. 5, 1806, Nantes, Fr.—d. 
Sept. 11, 1865, Prouzel, Fr.), general and ad- 


Lamoriciére, lithograph by an unknown 
artist, c. 1848 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


ministrator noted for his part in the conquest 
of Algeria and his efforts to make Algeria a 
productive colony. 

Entering the engineers in 1829, Lamoriciére 
was sent to Algiers (1830) as captain in the 
Zouaves. In 1833 he played a prominent role 
in the creation of the Arab Bureau, which was 
to coordinate information on French Arabian 
colonies. Military success at Constantine led 
to his promotion to colonel (1837) and there- 
after he rose rapidly to marshal (1840) and to 
governor of a division (1843). An efficient and 
distinguished general, he served as governor 
general of Algeria during the incumbent’s ab- 
sence in 1845. 

In France in 1846, Lamoriciére was elected 
deputy for Sarthe and submitted a plan for 
free, rather than military, colonization of Al- 
geria. He was concerned that a war of exter- 
mination against the Arabs would leave Alge- 
ria a barren wasteland instead of a rich and 
useful colony. He served as minister of war 
(1848) and was sent to Russia on a diplomatic 
mission (1850-51) dealing with political, mili- 
tary, and colonial affairs. Opposed to the ris- 
ing power of Louis Napoleon, he was arrested 
(1851) and exiled, but was allowed to return in 
1857. In 1860 he led the papal troops against 
Piedmont, but was defeated at Castelfidardo 
and returned to France. 


La Mothe Le Vayer, Francois de (b. 
1588, Paris—d. 1672, Paris), independent 
thinker and writer who developed a philoso- 
phy of skepticism more radical than that of 
Michel Montaigne but less absolute than that 
of Pierre Bayle. He became an avocat at the 
Parlement of Paris, taking over his father’s 
seat, but soon resigned when the attraction of 
belles lettres became stronger. His work La 
Contrariété d humeur entre la nation francaise 
et l’espagnole (1636; “Conflicts of Interest 
Between the French and Spanish Nations’’) 
and Considérations sur [eloquence francaise 
(1638) earned him admission to the Académie 
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Francaise in 1639, He was admired by the 
powerful Cardinal de Richelieu and was tutor 
to several noble youths, including from 1652 
to 1657 Louis XIV, for whom he wrote a 
complete series of texts, The King rewarded 
him by appointing him historiographer of 
France and councillor of state. 

His many philosophical works include De la 
vertu des paiens (1642; “On the Goodness of 
the Pagans’’); a treatise entitled Du peu de 
certitude qu il y a dans histoire (1668; “On 
the Lack of Certitude in History”), which 


La Mothe Le Vayer, engraving by Jacques 
Lubin (1637-95) 


Giraudon 


marked a beginning of historical criticism in 
France; and five skeptical Dialogues, pub- 
lished posthumously under the pseudonym 
Orosius Tubero, which are concerned, respec- 
tively, with diversity in opinions, variety in 
customs of life and sex roles, the value of soli- 
tude, the virtue of the fools of his time, and 
differences in religion. 


lamp, a device for producing illumination, 
originally consisting essentially of a vessel 
containing a wick soaked in combustible 
material. The word has subsequently been ap- 
plied to other light-producing instruments, 
such as gas and electric lamps. The lamp is to 
be distinguished from the lantern, which is a 
cover or protection for various forms of light- 
ing, such as candles, night-lights, oil lamps, 
and gas and electric appliances. 

The lamp was invented in the Earlier Stone 
Age, at least as early as 70,000 Bc. Originally 
it consisted of a hollowed-out rock filled with 
moss or some other absorbent material that 
was soaked with animal fat and ignited. This 
type of lamp is still used by the Aleuts and Es- 
kimos of Alaska. 

In the Mediterranean area and the East, the 
earliest lamp had a shell shape. Originally, ac- 
tual shells were used, with sections cut out to 
provide space for the lighting area; later these 
were replaced by pottery, alabaster, or metal 
lamps that conformed to the shape of their 
natural prototypes. Shell-form pottery lamps 
are found in many different areas of the world 
but were especially prevalent in Palestine, 
Persia, and the islands of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, Another basic type of primitive 
lamp, found in the ancient kingdoms of Egypt 
and China, was the saucer lamp, the shape of 
which is described by its name. Made of pot- 
tery or bronze, these were sometimes provid- 
ed with a spike in the centre of the declivity, 
to support the wick. Another version had a 
wick channel, which allowed the burning sur- 
face of the wick to hang over the edge. The 
latter type became common in Africa and, 
having spread into Eastern Asia, may have 
crossed the Pacific, as examples of it are 
found in early archaeological sites in Alaska 
and New Mexico. 

In Greece, lamps did not begin to appear un- 


Roman bronze oil lamp with lions and dolphins from 
the Baths of Julian, Paris, 1st century AD; in the British 
Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


til the 7th century Bc, when they replaced 
torches and braziers. Indeed, the very word 
lamp is derived from the Greek /ampas, 
meaning a torch. The most common mod- 
el was originally adapted from Egyptian 
sources, but, as its domestic use became more 
widespread, it gradually took on more com- 
plex forms. The pottery version was shaped 
like a shallow cup, with one or more spouts or 
nozzles in which the wick burned; it had a cir- 
cular hole in the top for filling and a carrying 
handle. Such lamps usually were covered with 
a heat-resisting red or black glaze. A more ex- 
pensive type was produced in bronze. The 
standard form had a handle with a ring for the 
finger and a crescent above for the thumb. 
Hanging lamps made of bronze also became 
popular, 

The Romans introduced a new system of 
manufacturing terra-cotta lamps, using two 
molds and then joining the parts together, a 
process that stimulated the use of surface or- 
nament and design. In metal, shapes became 
more complex, sometimes assuming animal or 
vegetable forms; very large versions for use in 
circuses and other public places appeared dur- 
ing the Ist century AD. 

Very little information is available about me- 
dieval lamps, but it would appear that such as 
existed were of the open, saucer type, and 
considerably inferior in scientific principle to 
the closed lamps of the Romans, Generally, 
medieval lamps seem to have had wicks that 
floated on buoys of cork or wood; of this type 
are the red-glass sanctuary lamps, supported 
in ornamental brass holders, still seen hanging 
in some churches in front of altars at which 
the sacrament is reserved. The oil used in 
these lamps is usually colza. Another liturgi- 
cal lamp type that has survived from early 
times is the Jewish Hanukkah lamp, which 
consists of eight small, spoon-shaped units, 
backed by a sconcelike panel, and sometimes 
having a narrow trough as drip catcher 
beneath. Lamps of this type are also to be 
found in Indian temples. 

The great step forward in the evolution of 
the lamp occurred in the 18th century with the 
introduction of a central burner, emerging 
from a closed container through a metal tube 
and controllable by means of a ratchet. This 
coincided with the discovery that the flame 
produced could be intensified by aeration and 
a glass chimney. With the drilling of the first 
well for petroleum oil in 1859, the paraffin 
lamp came into its own. 

Gas partly superseded the paraffin lamp, but 
the devices used for burning it were of necessi- 
ty static; and the nature of electricity, its 
successor as a source of domestic lighting, 
hardly falls within the concept of a lamp in its 
purely historical sense. 

-fluorescence excitation process 11:180d 
-luminescence mechanism of mercury 
lamp 11:182b 
-mercury industrial uses 11:922h 
-noble gas chemical properties and 
uses 13:137h 
‘timekeeping function in 17th century 4:744b 


Lampadius, Jacob, 17th-century Brunswick 
counsellor at the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
-negotiations at the Peace of 

Westphalia 18:34la 


Lampang, province (changwat), northwest- 
ern Thailand, located in the forested Khun 
Tan Range, where it occupies an area of 4,833 
sq mi (12,518 sq km). The forests are a source 
of teak; and mineral products include lignite, 
antimony, lead, and tungsten, Tobacco, rice, 
beans, cotton, and sugarcane are grown. 

The provincial capital of Lampang (or La- 
khon) is a commercial centre located on the 
Mae Nam Wang (Wang River) and the rail- 
road north from Bangkok. One of Thailand’s 
largest provincial towns, it was once the seat 
of an independent principality and retains the 
old walled city as its nucleus. There is a large 
sugar plant nearby at Ko Kha. The town is 
connected by air, road, and railway northwest 
to Chiengmai, and a road leads north to 
Chiang Rai. Latest pop. est. town, 40,533; 
(1970 prelim.) province, 616,000. 

-area and population table 18:202 
‘map, Thailand 18:198 


lampara net, also called SURROUNDING NET 
Or PURSE SEIN, a large seine designed to be op- 
erated by two boats. 

-fishing method description 7:353g; illus. 354 


Lampasan Series, division of Pennsylvanian 
rocks and time in the south central and south- 
western U.S., especially Texas (the Pennsyl- 
vanian Period, roughly equivalent to the Up- 
per Carboniferous, began about 325,000,000 
years ago and lasted about 45,000,000 years). 
The Lampasan Series is correlated with the 
Atokan Series (a standard division of the 
Lower Pennsylvanian in the U.S.), overlies the 
Bendian Series, and underlies the Strawn Se- 
ries. Two major divisions of the Lampasan are 
recognized: the lower Big Spring Group and 
the Smithwick Group. 


lampblack (soot deposit): see carbon black. 


lampbrush chromosome, in genetics, term 
used to describe large chromosomes of many 
amphibian *oocyte nuclei. The chromosomes, 
which have lateral loops that give them a 
brushlike appearance, have been extensively 
studied in attempts to determine the mech- 
anism of cellular differentiation. 

-gene action and cell differentiation 7:99la 


Lampedusa Island, Italian isoLa DI LAM- 
PEDUSA, largest island (area 8 sq mi [21 sq 
km]) of the Isole (islands) Pelagie (which in- 
clude Linosa and Lampione islets), in the 
Mediterranean Sea between Malta and Tunis, 
105 mi southwest of Licata, Sicily. Adminis- 
tratively the group is part of Agrigento prov- 
ince, Sicily, Italy. Lampedusa’s greatest 
length is about 7 mi (11 km), its greatest width 
about 2 mi; it rises to 436 ft (133 m) above sea 
level. The Lopadusa of the Greek geographer 
Strabo and the Lipadosa of the poet Ludovi- 
co Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso (‘the passionate 
Orlando”), the island has remains of prehis- 
toric hut foundations, Punic tombs, and Ro- 
man buildings. In 1436 it was given by Alfon- 
so of Aragon to Don Giovanni de Caro, bar- 
on of Montechiaro. A thousand slaves were 
taken from its population in 1553 by the 
Turks. In 1661 its then owner, Ferdinand 
Tommasi, received the title of prince from 
Charles II of Spain. In 1737 the English earl 
of Sandwich visited the island and found only 
one inhabitant. Some French settlers estab- 
lished themselves there in 1760, and in 1843 
Ferdinand II of Naples established a colony. 
After the Allied victory in North Africa in 
World War II, British and U.S _ planes 
bombed Lampedusa. It surrendered on June 
12, 1943, and Linosa and Lampione submit- 
ted on June 13. 

Lampedusa’s soil is calcareous; it was coy- 
ered with scrub until comparatively recent 
times, but this has been cut, and the rock is 
now bare. The valleys, however, are fertile 
and grapes and wheat are grown. Sponge, cor- 
al, sardine, and anchovy fisheries are the eco- 
nomic mainstay of the islands. The village of 
Lampedusa, on the south, is the centre of the 
commune of the same name, which includes 


Linosa and Lampione. The village has a har- 
bour dredged to a depth of 13 ft. Linosa, 
about 30 mi north-northeast, has an area of 2 
sq mi and is entirely volcanic. It has landing 
places on the south and west and is more fer- 
tile than Lampedusa, but suffers water short- 
ages from lack of springs. Pop. (latest census) 
island, 4,387; (1971 prelim.) Lampedusa and 
. Linosa mun., 4,102. 
Sole Nw 2°35'-E 
Lampeter, Welsh LLANBEDR PONT STEFFAN, 
borough, county of Dyfed (until 1974 it was in 
the former Cardiganshire), Wales, on the Riv- 
er Teifi. In 1187 its castle was destroyed by 
the Welsh prince Owain Gwynedd. The 
town’s first recorded charter dates from 1282; 
it has continued to serve as a market town, 
with a large livestock mart (cattle, sheep, and 
pigs). St. David’s College was founded (1822) 
mainly to educate clergy, but has become a 
more broad-based and growing constituent 
college of the University of Wales. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 2,189. 
52°07’ N, 4°05’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Lampetia equestris: see hover fly. 


Lamphun, or Lampoon, province (changwat) 
of northwestern Thailand, occupying an area 
of 1,702 sq mi (4,407 sq km). It was the site of 
an early Mon kingdom, founded in the 6th 
century. The kingdom fell to Thai forces in 
the 13th century with the rise of Chiengmai 
but retained an autonomous status until the 
late 19th century. Fluorite is mined and teak is 
forested in the western mountains. Rice and 
tobacco are the main crops. 

Lamphun, the provincial capital, is an old 
walled city on the Nam Mae Kuang (Kuang 
River), east of the Thanon Thong Chai 
Range. Although located on the Bangkok- 
Chiengmai railway, it lost its commercial im- 
portance to nearby Chiengmai after 1921. 
Wat Phra Dhat Haripunjaya, built in 1157, is 
Lamphun’s most famous temple; the intricate 
doors of its sanctuary are covered in gold leaf. 
Neighbouring Pa Sang produces colourful 
cotton cloth as a major cottage industry. Pop. 
(latest est.) town, 15,714; (1970 prelim.) prov- 
ince, 318,000 
-area and population table 18:202 


.Lampman, Archibald (b. Nov. 17, 1861, 
Morpeth, Ont.—d. Feb. 10, 1899, Ottawa), 
important Canadian poet of the Confedera- 
tion group, whose most characteristic work 
sensitively records the feelings evoked by 
scenes and incidents of the outdoors. 


so 
Lampman, 1891 
By courtesy of the Public Archives of Canada 


Educated at Trinity College in the University 
of Toronto, he lived in Ottawa, employed in 
the post office department of the Canadian 
civil service, from 1883 until his death. He col- 
laborated with two other Ottawa poets in the 
writing of a weekly column, “At the Mermaid 
Inn,” in the Toronto Globe (1892-93). 

Lampman was repelled by the mechaniza- 
tion of urban life and escaped to the country- 
side whenever possible. Influenced by the 
craftsmanship and perfection of form of clas- 
sical poetry and by the lyrical verse of such 


English Romantic poets as Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, and Keats, he wrote nature po- 
ems celebrating the beauties of Ottawa and its 
environs and the Gatineau countryside of 
Quebec. 

Among his finest nature poems are ‘““Morning 
on the Liévre,” “Heat,” and “In November.” 
Of the many sonnets that Lampman wrote, a 


number are admirable—e.g., “Winter Eve- 
ning,” ee January Morning,” “Evening,” 
“Solitude,” and “The Frogs.” Although 


Lampman was a Socialist and a critic of party 
politics and organized religion, only a few 
short poems reflect his radical ideas on poli- 
tics and economics. 

During his lifetime Lampman published two 
volumes of verse, Among the Millet and Other 
Poems (1888) and Lyrics of Earth (1893). Af- 
ter his death, his friend and literary executor, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, edited The Poems of 
Archibald Lampman (1900) and Lyrics of 
Earth: Poems and Ballads (1925). Several un- 
collected poems were published in 1943. 
-Canadian literature development 10:1230d 


Lampoon (Thailand): see Lamphun. 


lampoon, virulent satire in prose or verse 
that is an unjust and malicious attack on an 
individual. Although the term was coined in 
the 17th century from the French word lam- 
pons (“let us drink’’), examples of the lam- 
poon are found as early as the 3rd century Bc 
in the plays of Aristophanes, who lampooned 
Euripides in The Frogs and Socrates in The 
Clouds. In English literature, the form was 
particularly popular during the Restoration 
and the 18th century, as exemplified in the 
lampoons of John Dryden, Thomas Brown, 
and John Wilkes and in dozens of anonymous 
satires. The development of libel laws later in 
the 18th century increased the risk in baseless 
and scurrilous public attacks, 


Lamprecht, Karl Gottfried (b. Feb. 25, 
1856, Jessen, Prussian Saxony, now in East 
Germany—d, May 10, 1915, Leipzig), histori- 
an who was one of the first scholars to devel- 
op a systematic theory of psychological fac- 
tors in history. 

He studied history, political science, eco- 
nomics, and art at the universities of Gottin- 
gen, Leipzig, and Munich (1874-79). In 1878 
he completed his doctoral dissertation at 
Leipzig on the 11th-century French economy. 
The influence upon him of Jacob Burckhardt’s 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, with 
its emphasis on psychological characteristics 
of certain historical epochs, appeared in one 
of Lamprecht’s earliest essays, also published 
in 1878, “Individuality and its Comprehension 
in the German Middle Ages,” which first stat- 
ed his critique of exterior factual data as the 
focus of scientific history. In 1879 he tutored 
in K6ln and taught at the Friedrich Wilhelm 
Gymnasium. His Initialornamentik von 8. bis. 
13. Jahrhundert appeared in 1882. It dealt 
with the psychological implications of 8th- to 
13th-century artistic ornamentation and sym- 
bolism and provided the core for his later and 
more elaborated theory. 

Lamprecht moved to Bonn (1881), where he 
jointly established a society for the study of 
Rhenish history (1883) and a journal on West 
German history and art (1882) and was ap- 
pointed professor at the University of Bonn 
(1885). While at Bonn one of his best works, 
Deutsches Wirtschaften im Mittelalter (3 vol., 
1885-86; “The German Economy in the Mid- 
dle Ages’’), appeared. In 1890 he taught at the 
University of Marburg and a year later was 
made professor of history at the University of 
Leipzig, where he remained until his death. 

Lamprecht’s master work was the massive 
Deutsche Geschichte (12 vol., 1891-1901; 
“German History”). It was a major contribu- 
tion to the development of the Kulturge- 
schichte (History of Civilization) school in 
Germany and the centre of a heated contro- 
versy over the meaning of “‘scientific history.” 
While placing special emphasis on economic 
groups and mass movements in social history, 


13. lamprey 


his principal thesis rested on the contention 
that history achieves scientific status not 
through exactitude of detail in particular in- 
stances but rather through the achievement of 
a general and philosophical synthesis arising 
from the comparative study of collective psy- 
chologies in given periods of time. According 
to Lamprecht, collective psychic characteris- 
tics of cultural development had occurred in 
the following stages: primitive, or ‘“‘symbol- 
ic’; early medieval, “‘typical’’; late medieval, 
“conventional”’; ; post- -Renaissance, “individu- 
alist”; romanticist, “subjectivist” ; and mod- 
ern industrial, “nervous tension.” 

Lamprecht’s approach to history produced 
great controversy, and he was highly criticized 
for his reductionist analysis, a priori system, 
and inadequately documented generalizations. 
His school of history, however, influenced a 
re-examination of historical methods and the 
acceptance of social and cultural history as a 
legitimate sphere of scholarly research. 


lamprey, any of about 22 species of primi- 
tive, fishlike vertebrates placed with hagfishes 
in the class Agnatha. Lampreys belong to the 


Lamprey (Lampetra) on rainbow trout 


Oxford Scientific Films—Bruce Coleman Ltd. 


family Petromyzonidae. They live in coastal 
and freshwaters and are found in temperate 
regions around the world, except in Africa. 
Eellike, scaleless animals, they range from 
about 15 to 100 centimetres (6 to 40 inches) 
long. They have well-developed eyes, one or 
two dorsal fins, a tail fin, a single nostril on 
top of the head, and seven gill openings on 
each side of the body. Like the hagfishes, they 
lack bones, jaws, and paired fins. The skeleton 
ofa lamprey consists of cartilage; the mouth 
is a round, sucking aperture provided with 
horny teeth. 

Lampreys begin life as burrowing, freshwater 
larvae (ammocoetes). At this stage, they are 
toothless, have rudimentary eyes, and feed on 
micro-organisms. After several years, they 
transform into adults and typically move into 
the sea to begin a parasitic life, attaching to a 
fish by their mouths and feeding on the blood 
and tissues of the host. To reproduce, lam- 
preys return to freshwater, build a nest, then 
spawn (lay their eggs) and die. 

Not all lampreys spend time in the sea. Some 
are landlocked and remain in freshwater. A 
notable example is the landlocked race Petro- 
myzon marinus dorsatus of the sea lamprey. 
This form has entered the Great Lakes of 
North America and, because of its parasitic 
habits, had a disastrous killing influence on 
lake trout and other commercially valuable 
fishes before control measures were devised. 
Other lampreys, such as the brook lamprey 
(Lampetra planeri), also spend their entire 
lives in freshwater. They are non-parasitic, 
however, and do not feed after becoming 
adults; instead they reproduce and die. 

Lampreys have long been used to some ex- 
tent as food. They are, however, of no great 
positive value to man. 

‘body covering structure 9:668h 

-circulatory system anatomy 4:625b 
‘Devonian fish evolution 5:675h 

-digestive tract, illus. 3 7:334 

-Great Lakes introduction and effect 2:1047b 
‘immunological response mechanisms 9:249c 


Lampridiformes 14 


-light intensity response 17:675a 

‘nervous system evolution 12:990b 
‘pituitary and thyroid glands 6:848a; illus. 
‘reproductive system anatomy 15:707f 
‘respiratory pumps and gill pouches 15:755a 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 1:310b 


Lampridiformes, order of fishes containing 

about 12 families and including the opah 

(qg.v.), dealfish, unicorn fish, and oarfish (q.v.). 

-characteristics and classification 7:344c 

‘features, evolution, and classification 2:270a; 
illus. 271 


Lamproderma, genus of fungi of the order 
Stemonitales (division Mycota). 
-fruiting stages illus. 16:885 


Lampropeltis (genus of snakes): see king 
snake. 


lamprophyre, group of dark gray to black 
intrusive igneous rocks that generally occur as 
dikes (tabular bodies inserted in fissures). 
Such rocks are characterized by a porphyritic 
texture in which large crystals (phenocrysts) 
of dark, iron-magnesium (mafic) minerals are 
enclosed in a fine-grained to dense matrix 
(groundmass). The abundance, large size, 
well-formed crystal outline, and brilliantly re- 
flecting cleavage faces of the mafic pheno- 
crysts give the rock a striking appearance. 
Mafic minerals, including biotite, hornblende, 
augite, or olivine, not only constitute virtually 
all of the phenocrysts but occur in the ground- 
mass as well, together with much potash feld- 
spar, plagioclase, or feldspathoid. 

Petrographically, lamprophyres are set apart 
from most other igneous rocks by the occur- 
rence of mafics, both as phenocrysts and in 
the groundmass, by the lack of feldspar 
phenocrysts, and by the abundance of mafics 
combined with alkali-rich feldspar. Chemical- 
ly, the lamprophyres are unique because of 
their low silica content and a high iron, mag- 
nesium, and alkali content. Many varieties 
have been described and given special rock 
names, No classification yet satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the gradations within the group. 
The commonest lamprophyres are associated 
with large masses of granite and diorite. Clas- 
sic examples occur in the Highlands and 
southern uplands of Scotland, the Lake Dis- 
trict of Ireland, the Vosges, the Black Forest, 
and the Harz Mountains. 

Some lamprophyres have formed by direct 
crystallization of a lamprophyric magma 
(molten material). The abundance in some 
lamprophyres of large, strongly embayed and 
altered crystals of feldspar and quartz, or 
fragments of granite, quartzite, schist, and the 
like, suggests that large quantities of foreign 
matter may be incorporated and partly digest- 
ed by basic (silica-poor) magmas. 

The presence of corroded and altered mafic 
phenocrysts indicates that these crystals were 
not in equilibrium with the enclosing melt and 
that the phenocryst and groundmass may 
have had different origins. There is evidence 
that late alkali-rich fractions of the crystalliz- 
ing magmas acquired their clusters of mafic 
crystals before being injected as dikes. Such a 
mechanism explains the unusual association 
of abundant mafics with alkali-rich rocks. 

Lamprophyres show a strong tendency to 
weather and decompose. Many have been al- 
tered, undoubtedly while the rocks lay some 
distance beneath the surface. The common al- 
teration products include carbonatite, chlor- 
ite, serpentine, and limonite. This highly al- 
tered character suggests that some varieties of 
these rocks have been transformed from more 
nearly normal basic dike rocks (as dio- 
rite). The transformation may have involved 
late-stage liquids or vapours that escaped 
from the crystallizing portions of the dike and 
moved out to attack and change those parts 
already solidified. Also, fluids or volatiles, es- 
caping from some deeper source and chan- 
neled along fractures in the Earth, might react 


with the adjacent rock and convert it to dike- 
like masses of lamprophyre. 

‘chemical composition 9:219c; table 214 
‘igneous rock classification 9:207g; table 


Lampsacus, an ancient Greek colony, fa- 
mous for its wines, and the chief seat of the 
worship of Priapus, a god of procreation and 
fertility, Colonized in 654 Bc by Ionian Phoca- 
ea, the city had a fine harbour on the Helles- 
pont. It maintained close relations with 
Athens during the Ionian revolt against Persia 
(499) and in the Delian League. Upon the fall 
of Athens in 405, Lampsacus came under Per- 
sian control until Alexander freed it with the 
rest of Greece during his invasion in 334. 

The city, which became the site of one of 
Alexander’s mints, seems to have been pros- 
perous, as indicated by the high tribute it paid 
to the Delian league. 

-war with Chersonese 8:348f; map 326 


lamp shell (marine animal): see Brachio- 
poda. 


Lampteromyces japonicus, species of fun- 
gus of the order Agaricales (phylum Mycota), 
commonly called moonlight mushroom. 
‘bioluminescent fungi 2:1031b 


Lampyridae (family of beetles): see firefly. 


Lam-rim (Buddhist writings): see gsung- 
*bum. 


Lamtitnah, a Berber people of Morocco. 
-Islamic reform movements 9:93le 


Lamu Island, island in the Indian Ocean off 
the East African coast, 150 mi (241 km) 
north-northeast of Mombasa. It is adminis- 
tered as part of the Coast Province, Kenya. 
The port of Lamu lies on the southeastern 
shore of the island. A former Persian, then 
Zanzibari, colony, Lamu Island rivalled 
Mombasa until the late 19th century as an en- 
trepot for gold, spices, and slaves. Pop. (latest 
census) 9,768. 

PRAVGE SS, COPS 18 

-early political predominance struggle 6:93f 
‘map, Kenya 10:424 


Lamut (Even) language, minor language of 
the Manchu-Tungus group of the Altaic lan- 
guage family; with Evenki it comprises the 
northern, or Tungus, division of the Manchu- 
Tungus languages. It is spoken by 12,000 per- 
sons in eastern Siberia, in the U.S.S.R. See 
Manchu-Tungus languages. 
‘affiliation and distribution, table 3 1:636 
‘Soviet Union nationalities distribution, 

table 3 17:339 


Lamuts (peoples); see Tungus. 


Lanai, island, Maui County, Hawaii, U.S., 
across the Auau channel from Honolulu. 
Formed by the extinct volcano Palawai (3,370 
ft [1,027 m]), it has an area of 140 sq mi (363 
sq km). In 1854 a group of Mormon elders 
formed a colony there that failed ten years lat- 
er. Lanai (meaning “hump”) was used 
primarily for cattle grazing until 1922, when it 
was purchased by the Dole Corporation for 
use as a pineapple plantation. It is the largest 
privately owned isle in the Hawaiian chain. 
The principal settlements are Lanai City and 
the port of Kaumalapau on the west coast. 
The Luahiwa Petroglyphs, ancient Polynesian 
inscriptions, are southeast of Lanai City. Pop. 
(1970) 2,204; (1980) 2,119, 

20°50’ N, 156°55’ W 

-map, Hawaii 8:675 

Lanai City, city, Lanai Island, Maui Coun- 
ty, Hawaii, U.S., lies at the foot of Lanaihale 
Mountain (3,370 ft [1,027 m]) on a cool cen- 
tral plateau, 1,500 ft above sea level. It is a 
modern company town, planned in the 1920s 
by the island’s owner, the Dole (pineapple) 
Corporation. Its neat rows of iron-roofed cot- 
tages are nestled among imported Norfolk Is- 
land pines. Pop. (1970) 2,122. 

20°50’ N, 156°55' W 

-map, Hawaii 8:675 


Lanao, Lake, western central Mindanao, 
Philippines. 

Tod2 INS 2421508 

‘age and fauna peculiarities 1:1032g 

Lanao del Norte, province, northern Min- 
danao, Philippines. Occupying an isthmus be- 
tween Iligan and Panguil bays (north) and 
Pagadian Bay (south), it has an area of 1,194 
sq mi (3,092 sq km) and is drained by the 
Agus River. Christian settlers from the central 
Visayas now outnumber Muslims on the 
coastal lowlands, where the main occupations 
are farming (coconut, rice, corn), forestry, and 
fishing. Immigration has been encouraged by 
the Maria Cristina Falls hydroelectric indus- 
trial project and the new settlement areas in 
the west. Iligan (q.v.), the capital, has benefit- 
ted most from the project. Lala, Kapatagan, 
and Kolambugan are other important towns, 
connected by a coastal highway. Pop. (1970) 
349,942, 

‘area and population table 14:236 


Lanao del Sur, province (formed 1959), 
north central Mindanao, Philippines, washed 
on the southwest by Illana Bay. Its area of 

1,495 sq mi (3,873 sq km) encompasses a vol- 
canic plateau dominated by Lake Lanao (134 
sq mi), which is drained by the Agus River to 
the north and fed by the Ramain, Taraka, 
Lalabuan, Gata, Masui, and Maloig rivers. 
Mounts Makaturing and Ragang in the south 
are active volcanoes that last erupted in 1891 
and 1916, respectively. 

The indigenous peoples, known as Iranons 
(Dwellers Around the Lake) or Maranao 
Muslims, were coastal Filipinos who moved 
inland during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Converted to Islam, they periodically raided 
northern Christian settlements and militantly 
opposed both Spanish and U.S. regimes until 
pacified in 1913. 

Freshwater and saltwater fishing and farm- 
ing (rice, corn, coconuts, root crops) are pri- 
mary economic activities. Marawi (formerly 
Dansalan), the capital, lies on the north shore 
of the lake at 3,500 ft (1,100 m) above sea lev- 
el. Incorporated in 1940 and one of the largest 
cities in the Philippines inhabited by the Mus- 
lims (Moros), it is an important trading cen- 
tre, noted for Muslim handicrafts, and the 
seat of Mindanao State University (1961). 
Camp Keithley, former U.S. military head- 
quarters for Mindanao, is nearby. The towns 
of Balindong (Watu), Molundo, Bayang, and 
Poona Bayabao (Gata) cluster around the 
shore of Lake Lanao. The western sector of 
the province is crossed by a highway from 
Marawi to the port of Malabang, on Illana 
Bay, which serves nearby plantations (copra, 
abaca, cassava). There is a large resettlement 
project at Wao in the southeast. Pop. (1970) 
455,508. 
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Lanark, often called CLYDESDALE, former 
county, south central Scotland, roughly coin- 
ciding with the basin of the River Clyde. Since 
the reorganization of 1975, it is largely includ- 
ed in Lanark, Monklands, Motherwell, 
Hamilton, and East Kilbride (gq.v.) districts, 
of Strathclyde (q.v.) region. 

In the south of Lanark the Southern Up- 
lands (1,000-2,400 ft [300-730 m]) are dissect- 
ed by the valley of the Clyde, which rises near 
the borders of Nithsdale and flows northwest- 
ward to its estuary on the west coast. The 
great Southern Uplands Fault, running from 
Girvan in Kyle and Carrick district northeast- 
ward to Dunbar in East Lothian, passes 
through the county just south of Lanark 
(burgh), delimiting the southern edge of the 
central rift valley of Scotland, a lowland area 
of softer sedimentary rocks containing valu- 
able coal seams, The Falls of Clyde near Lan- 
ark, dropping 250 ft (76 m) in 4 mi (6 km), 
provide hydroelectricity to replace the water- 
power they once supplied for the cotton mills. 
The fertile lowlands have a variety of superfi- 


cial drift deposits, including glacial clay, 
pluvioglacial sands and gravels, and recent al- 
luvium in the Clyde Valley. The soils on the 
uplands are poor, thin, and acid. The annual 
rainfall varies from more than 70 in. (1,800 
mm) on the exposed uplands in the south to 
35-40 in. on the sheltered lowlands. 

Although occupied in prehistoric times, 
Lanark did not play a particularly significant 
role in Scottish history until the Middle Ages. 
It was the home of the Scots national hero, Sir 
William Wallace; Mary, Queen of Scots as- 
sembled her followers at Hamilton before the 
Battle of Langside in 1568; and the Cove- 
nanters fought a decisive battle at Bothwell 
Bridge in 1679. 

Agriculture in Lanark ranges from extensive 
sheep farming in the Southern Uplands to the 
intensive arable cultivation of Clydesdale. The 
main crops are barley, turnips, and fodder, 
the latter for the beef and dairy cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and the Clydesdale draft horses. The 
damp, equable climate and lush pastures 
make the county eminently suitable for stock 
raising and dairy farming. Extensive orchards 
and hothouses in Clydesdale produce small 
fruits and vegetables for local markets. Soft 
fruits are intensively produced around the 
jam-making town of Carluke. 

Heavy industry began in the lowland north 
of Lanark town during the late 19th century; 
it was based on local supplies of iron ore (now 
depleted) and coal (now declining), Iron and 
steel (based on imported ore), heavy engineer- 
ing, and textile manufacture remain the staple 
industries of the large industrial towns of 
Glasgow, Rutherglen, Hamilton, Airdrie, 
Coatbridge, Motherwell, and Wishaw, which 
contain about one-third of Scotland’s popula- 
tion. Some industrial diversity was achieved 
after World War II by the establishment of in- 
dustrial estates that provide lighter industries. 
Glasgow’s first New Town, East Kilbride, 
also has a more diverse industrial structure. 
Lanark town, situated in the south away from 
the coalfields, serves as a market and shop- 
ping centre for southern Lanark. 


Lanark, district, Strathclyde (g.v.) region, 
southwestern Scotland; created by the reor- 
ganization of 1975, it covers the southern half 
of the former county of Lanark (q.v.). The dis- 
trict, area 511 sq mi (1,323 sq km), is part of 
. the catchment area of the River Clyde and 
centres on the small burgh of Lanark, which is 
a market town and the seat of the district au- 
thority. The district is rich agricultural, dairy- 
my. ind stock raising land. Pop. (1974 est.) 


Lanark, small royal burgh (town) and seat of 
the district of Lanark, Scotland, situated 0.5 
mi (0.8 km) from the right bank of the River 
Clyde, on the southeast periphery of the met- 
ropolitan complex centred on Glasgow. The 
town grew up around the castle built on high 
ground above the Clyde by David I of Scot- 
land (reigned 1124-53), who made the town a 
royal burgh. During his reign, St. Kentigern’s 
Church (now in ruins) was built; and the still- 
observed ceremony of riding the marches was 
instituted. The castle, now totally obliterat- 
ed, was occupied occasionally by Scottish 
kings, who enjoyed hunting in the surrounding 
forest. 

Lanark is now a market centre for an 
agricultural area, having regular sales of 
sheep, cattle, and horses. It also has some ho- 
siery and knitting concerns, but most industry 
is concentrated in New Lanark (1 mi south). 
New Lanark was founded (1785) as a cotton- 

inning centre by David Dale, with the sup- 
port of Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the 
spinning frame; the village became well 
known for its humane working and living con- 
ditions, brought about by the experiments of 
the Socialist Robert Owen, Dale’s son-in-law. 
Rope manufacturing is now the main industry 
there. Pop. (1974 est.) 8,843. 
55°41’ N, 3°46’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Lana, Francesco, Conte de’ Terzi (1631- 
87), Italian physicist and inventor. 
‘flight and atmospheric science 7:382c 


Lancashire, county in northwest England, 
formed in 1974 from parts of former Lanca- 
shire, excluding the metropolitan administra- 
tive units of Merseyside and Greater Man- 
chester. Its area is 1,175 sq mi (3,043 sq km). 
The county comprises two principal physical 
regions. In the east the gritstones and shales 
of the Pennines form level, elevated plateaus 
(the highest summits being Wards Stone, 
1,836 ft [560 ml]; Pendle, 1,831 ft; and Fair 
Snape, 1,701 ft). The heather moorlands of 
Rossendale in the south are flanked by coal 
measures that form lower plateaus and ben- 
ches. In the north the Forest of Bowland, with 
rounded, elevated ridges separated by river 
valleys, has great scenic beauty. The lowlands 
of the western part of the county, covered 
with glacial drift and formerly occupied by ex- 
tensive peat bogs, have largely been re- 
claimed. The principal river is the Ribble, ris- 
ing in the Pennines and flowing southwest to 
the Irish Sea at Preston. The flat, indented 
coastline (Morecambe Bay, Ribble Estuary) 
encouraged the growth of several ports and 
holiday resorts. Rainfall decreases westward, 
from 60 in. (1,500 mm) in the uplands to 30 in. 
in the coastal plain. 
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Prehistoric sites suggest early settlement of 
the uplands, bronze implements having been 
found at Winmarleigh, Colne, and Pilling. Ro- 
man occupation was military in character, and 
sites at Ribchester, Lancaster, and Kirkham 
indicate the strategic importance of the low- 
lands. The Anglo-Saxons penetrated the area 
from the east and south, and it became a 
province of the kingdom of Northumbria. 
Place names suggest the importance of subse- 
quent Norse settlement in the Fylde region in 
the west. Despite royal connections (the hon- 
our of Lancaster, created in 1118, was part of 
the duchy of Lancaster estates), it was not a 
rich area in the Middle Ages. The Scottish 
border wars, the plague known as the Black 
Death, and the long, drawn-out Wars of the 
Roses were a drain on resources. Monasticism 
was strong, with large foundations at Whalley 
and Lancaster. 

The key to the region’s development was the 
textile industry. From the Middle Ages, it was 
the traditional domestic industry, but, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, linen (in the west) and 
woollen manufacture (in the east) became 
especially important. By the late 18th century, 
the cotton industry had become the economic 
mainstay, aided by mechanization of spinning 
and adoption of the factory system, based on 
waterpower. After 1789 use of steam power 
increased and large-scale exploitation of the 
coalfield took place. Industrial development 
resulted in rapid growth of manufacturing 
towns. Vital transport links with Manchester 
and Liverpool were achieved by canalization 
of rivers and development of railways, supple- 
mented in the second half of the 20th century 
by two major British motorway links. 

The economic depression of the early 1970s 
reflected the decline of the staple industries: 
textiles and mining. Attempts have been made 
to diversify industry in the highly specialized 
weaving towns of the southeast (Burnley, 
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Blackburn, Colne) by attracting light engi- 
ngering industry to the vacant mills, but out- 
ward migration and urban decay continue. In 
contrast, the economy of the north and west is 
more stable. The rich lowlands there are im- 
portant agricultural regions. In the Fylde, in- 
tensive dairy farming and other forms of live- 
stock husbandry predominate. Market gar- 
dening flourishes north and south of the Rib- 
ble Estuary. Lancaster and Preston are major 
market and industrial centres, while the many 
coastal towns (including Blackpool, Lytham 
St. Anne’s, Morecambe, and Fleetwood) are 
tourist centres. Pop. (1975 est.) 1,369,200. 
‘cricket popularity and championships 5:261ld 
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Lancaster, city and county town (seat) of 
Lancashire, England, at the head of the estu- 
ary of the River Lune, 7 mi (11 km) from the 
Irish Sea. 

Lancaster grew on the site of a Roman sta- 
tion, and traces of the Roman fortification 
walls remain. In the 11th century a feudal 
landowner, Roger of Poitou, founded or en- 
larged a castle on an eminence there and also 
founded the Priory of St. Mary as a cell of his 
Benedictine priory. The town grew around 
these institutions and was granted its first 
charter in 1193, Although twice destroyed by 
the Scots (in 1322 and 1389), Lancaster 
became a market centre, and in 1688 six trade 
companies were incorporated. It flourished 
briefly as a port in the late 18th century, but 
silting of the estuary caused its decline. In the 
English Civil War of the mid-17th century the 
castle, held by the Parliamentarians, was 
three times besieged by Royalist forces. 

The town has a range of industries, including 
furniture and linoleum manufacture. Because 
of remoteness from the great urban centres of 
Manchester and Liverpool, attempts to found 
a cotton textile industry proved abortive, but 
synthetic fibres have become established. The 
town remains a major market centre, having 
one of the largest livestock markets in north- 
west England. A high proportion of profes- 
sional, distributive, and retail employment re- 
flects its traditional status as a regional centre 
for north Lancashire. Lancaster lies on the 
railway line between south Lancashire and the 
city of Carlisle and on the major British mo- 
torway (expressway) between the city of Bir- 
mingham and Carlisle, 

The town has many important buildings. 
The castle, on the site of the Roman castrum, 
has Saxon foundations and retains the keep of 
the original structure. St. Mary’s Church has 
a 14th-century Decorated-style doorway but 
is mainly 15th century. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Peter was built in 1859. 

Lancaster has a university (charter granted 
1964). The Storey Institute (presented to the 
borough in 1887 by Sir Thomas Storey) has 
technical and art schools, an art gallery, anda 
museum. Market Square contains a civic and 
regimental museum. A grammar school was 
endowed in the 15th century. Pop. (1973 est.) 


50,570. 

54°03’ N, 2°48’ W 
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Lancaster, unincorporated community, Los 
Angeles County, southwestern California, 
U.S., in the Antelope Valley at the western 
edge of the Mojave Desert. It began as a Scot- 
tish settlement organized by M.L. Wicks 
(1882), who perhaps named it for his home 
town in Pennsylvania. The valley largely sup- 
ported cattle ranching until the early 1900s 
when water, pumped by gasoline engines, 
transformed it into an agricultural area. Lan- 
caster shares with Palmdale‘(south) develop- 
ment of aircraft, aerospace, and electronics in- 
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dustries. Edwards Air Force Base is immedi- 
ately northeast. Borax, mined locally, is 
economically significant. Antelope Valley (ju- 
nior) College (1929) is in Lancaster. Pop. 
(1960) 26,012; (1980) 48,027. 

34°42’ N, 118008" W 
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Lancaster, city, seat (1800) of Fairfield 
County, south central Ohio, U.S., on the 
Hocking River, 30 mi (50 km) southeast of 
Columbus. It was founded (1800) by Ebene- 
zer Zane on land granted to him in payment 
for blazing Zane’s Trace, a 266-mi wilderness 
road from Wheeling, W.Va. (then a part of 
Virginia) to Limestone, (now Maysville), Ky. 
The first settlers came over this road in 1798; 
many of them were from Lancaster, Pa., for 
which the new town was named, Completion 
(1808) of the Lancaster Lateral Canal, con- 
necting with the Ohio and Erie Canal, and the 
arrival (1851) of the Muskingum Valley. rail- 
road spurred economic progress, which was 
further enhanced by the discovery (1887) of 
natural gas in the vicinity. Lancaster’s econo- 
my is well diversified; it is a trade centre for a 
region chiefly supporting dairying, beef cattle, 
and swine, while varied manufactures include 
glassware, industrial television equipment, 
batteries, machinery, and automotive parts. A 
branch of Ohio University is in the city. 

The birthplace on East Main Street of Civil 
War general William T, Sherman and _ his 
brother John Sherman, sponsor of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, is preserved as a state 
memorial. Mt. Pleasant, a 250-ft (75-m) rock 
overlooking the city, was a favourite Indian 
lookout. Over 30 covered bridges are in the 
vicinity. Inc. 1831. Pop. (1980) 34,953. 
39°43’ N, 82°36’ W 
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Lancaster, city, seat of Lancaster County, 
southeastern Pennsylvania, U.S., and the cen- 
tre of a metropolitan area comprising a num- 
ber of small towns and boroughs. The original 
site on Conestoga Creek, known as Gibson’s 
Pasture or Hickory Town, was made the 


Wheatland, the home a President Buchanan, Lancaster, 
Pa. 
Bond-Publix 


county seat when Lancaster County (named 
for the English city and shire) was created in 
1729, During the American Revolution, the 
Continental Congress, fleeing from Phila- 
delphia, held a one-day session there (Sept. 
27, 1777), and the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania took refuge in the city for 
nine months in 1777-78. Lancaster was con- 
sidered for the new national capital in 1790. 
From 1799 to 1812 it was the capital of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The 69-mi (111-km) stone-surfaced Lancas- 
ter to Philadelphia turnpike was completed in 
1794, President James Buchanan lived in Lan- 
caster and his home, Wheatland (1828), has 
been restored; he is buried in Woodward Hill 
Cemetery. Thaddeus Stevens, abolitionist 


congressman, also lived and died in the city. 
The famous 18th-century Conestoga wagon 
and the Pennsylvania (Kentucky) rifle were 
produced in Lancaster, which after the Revo- 
lution became an iron-founding centre. Its 
modern diversified economy is balanced be- 
tween agriculture (cattle, dairy products, 
grain, and tobacco), trade, and industry. 
Manufactures included watches, linoleum, 
electrical products, and farm machinery. 

In the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch coun- 
try, Lancaster’s residents include members of 
the ‘“‘plain sects” (Amish, Mennonites, and 
Dunkards), distinguished by their black, but- 
tonless attire and nonuse of modern devices. 
The state’s agricultural history is depicted at 
the nearby Amish Farm and House and the 
Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Val- 
ley. Franklin and Marshall College (1853) 
maintains the North Museum and its plan- 
etarium. Also nearby is the Ephrata Cloister, 
site of a German monastic community found- 
ed in the 1730s (now dissolved). Inc. borough, 
1742; city, 1818. Pop. (1980) city, 54,725; 
metropolitan area (SMSA), 362,346. 
40°02’ N, 76°19’ W 
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Lancaster, town, seat of Lancaster County, 
northern South Carolina, U.S., near the 
Catawba River. It was founded in the 1750s 
by settlers from Lancaster, Pa. The architect 
Robert Mills designed the courthouse (1828) 
and jail (1823). In the early 19th century the 
community was identified with the Waxhaw 
Revival, part of the Great Revival (a nation- 
wide movement of religious vagaries), and 
witchcraft was once legally recognized. 

A textile-based economy prevails, supple- 
mented by light industries. The Lancaster Re- 
gional Campus of the University of South 
Carolina was opened in 1959, Andrew Jack- 
son State Historical Park (site of his birth- 
place) is 8 mi north. Inc. village, 1802; town, 
1830; city, 1898. Pop. (1980) 9,603. 
34°43’ N, 80°46’ W 
Lancaster, British four-engine bomber intro- 
duced in 1942, 
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Lancaster, John of Gaunt, duke of: see 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 


Lancaster, Edmund, earl of (1245-96), 
called CROUCHBACK (a corruption of Cross- 
back, meaning “‘crusader’’), A younger broth- 
er of the English king Edward I, he was the 
founder of the house of Lancaster that later 
provided three kings of England. His histori- 
cal importance is that his descendant, Henry 
IV, in claiming the throne (1399), maintained 
that Edmund was really Henry III’s eldest son 
but had been disinherited because he was a 
hunchback. 


Lancaster, Thomas, earl of (b. c. 1278—d. 
March 22, 1322, Pontefract, Yorkshire), a 
grandson of Henry III of England; the princi- 
pal figure in the baronial opposition to Ed- 
ward II. Though an opponent of royal power, 
his opposition derived more from personal 
ambition than from a desire for political re- 
form. Through his father Edmund (died 1296) 
he inherited the earldoms of Lancaster, 


Derby, and Leicester, and through his wife © 


Alice, the daughter and heiress of Henry de 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln, he acquired those of 
Lincoln (1311) and of Salisbury (between 1306 
and 1310), He became involved in politics 
with the controversy over Edward II’s fa- 
vourite, Piers Gaveston, and was among the 
earls who demanded Gaveston’s banishment 
in 1308 and in the Ordinances of 1311. After 
Gaveston returned to England in December 
1311, Lancaster and other barons formed a 
confederacy to defend the ordinances, and in 
the ensuing conflict it was.on Lancaster’s terri- 
tory that Gaveston was executed (1312). Par- 
doned by Edward (1313), Lancaster forced 
changes in the royal household (1314) and in 


1315 virtually controlled England. But his 
ambition then became apparent, and a failure 
of statesmanship led to a fresh baronial 
grouping that by the compromise Treaty of 
Leake (1318) effected a formal reconciliation 
between him and the King. The rise of the 
Despensers as royal favourites (1318) soon 
renewed Lancaster’s quarrel with Edward, 
who, after their banishment (1321), took up 
arms on their behalf. Lancaster was defeated 
by the King’s forces at Boroughbridge and 
was executed near his castle of Pontefract, 
where his tomb became a centre of pilgrim- 
age. 


Lancaster, Henry, Ist duke of (b. c. 1300, 
perhaps at Grosmont Castle, Monmouthshire 
—d. March 24, 1361, Leicester), soldier and 
diplomatist, the most trusted adviser of King 
Edward III of England (ruled 1327-77). He 
was unquestionably the most powerful feudal 
lord in England at that time. The son of 
Henry, earl of Lancaster, he was the great- 
grandson of King Henry III and grandfather 
of King Henry IV. Created earl of Derby in 
1337, he succeeded to his father’s earldoms of 
Lancaster and Leicester in 1345. In 1349 he 
was made earl of Lincoln and in 1351 duke of 
Lancaster, with sovereign (or palatine) powers 
within his domains. 

During the Hundred Years’ War between 
France and England (1337-1453) Henry 
served in the naval battles off Sluis (now in 
The Netherlands) in 1340 and off Winchelsea, 
Sussex, in 1350. From 1345 to 1347 he was 
Edward III’s lieutenant and captain in south- 
western France; he won a notable victory 
Over a superior French force at Auberoche in 
Périgord, October 1345, and sacked Poitiers 
in October 1346. In 1349 he was appointed 
captain and vice regent of Gascony and Poi- 
tou. As Edward’s commissioner in France he 
was largely responsible for negotiating in May 
1360 the provisional treaty of Brétigny, ending 
the first phase of the war. At various times he 
was sent on embassies to most of the courts of 
Europe. He died of the plague. 

Upon the death of Lancaster’s older daugh- 
ter, Maud, in 1362, the Lancastrian titles and 
estates passed to his younger daughter, 
Blanche, and her husband, John of Gaunt. 
Their son became King Henry IV, the first 
Lancastrian ruler of England, 

-English victories in Hundred Years’ 
War 9:17d 


Lancaster, Henry, 3rd earl of (c. 1281- 
1345), second son of Edmund, Ist earl of Lan- 
caster. He took part in Edward II’s deposi- 
tion, and after Edward III’s accession, in 
overthrowing Queen Isabella’s lover, Roger 
Mortimer. 


Lancaster, House of: 
Roses, Wars of the. 


Lancaster, Sir James (b. c. 1554, Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire—d. June 6, 1618, London), 
merchant who commanded the first English 
vessel to reach the East Indies and who estab- 
lished the first English trading post in South- 
east Asia, In 1588 he served under Sir Francis 
Drake aboard the ‘Edward Bonaventure” 
against the Spanish Armada. On April 10, 
1591, commanding the same ship, he sailed 
from Plymouth for the East Indies. He 
reached the island of Penang, west of the 
Malay Peninsula, in June 1592, where he re- 
mained until September, plundering every ves- 
sel he encountered. He returned to England i in 
May 1594, :; 
In April 1601, in command of the “Red 
Dragon,” Lancaster went on the first trading 
expedition of the East India Company, At 
Bantam, Java, he established the first of the 
company’s trading posts. He was knighted af- 
ter his return to England in 1603, Lancaster 
remained a director of the company, and he 
sponsored several voyages in search of the 
Northwest Passage, the American Arctic wa- 
terway linking the Atlantic and Pacific ¢ Oe: 
-spice trade market in Europe 17: 503a US eae 


see Plantagenet; 


Lancaster, Joseph (b. Nov. 25, 1778, Lon- 
don—d. Oct. 24, 1838, New York City), 
educator who developed the system of mass 
education known as the Lancasterian school, 
a monitorial or “mutual” approach in which 
brighter or more proficient children were used 
to teach other children under the direction of 
an adult. During the early 19th century the 
system, as developed by Lancaster, Andrew 
Bell, and Jean-Baptiste Girard, became a 
widespread means of providing the rudiments 
of education for children of the masses in 
Europe, England, and North America. 


Joseph Lancaster, portrait by J. Hazlitt 
(1767-1837); in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Lancaster’s teaching career began when he 
asked his father’s permission to bring some 
poor children home in order to show them 
how to read. Before the age of 20 he had large 
numbers of students. His pioneering school 
was established at Borough Road in South- 
wark in 1798. Crowds of children came to 
him, and he had to move to larger quarters. 
Unable to hire extra teachers or assistants, he 
had the idea of making those pupils who knew 
a little teach the others. His school, his lec- 
tures, and his pamphlet Jmprovements in Edu- 
cation as It Respects the Industrious Classes of 
the Community (1803) attracted the attention 
of philanthropically minded people, and he 
felt encouraged to expand the school and 

‘found others. Vain, rash, and extravagant, he 
soon was heavily in debt; friends of the school 
paid his obligations, became its trustees, and 
organized the Royal Lancasterian Institution, 
later known as the British and Foreign School 
Society (1810). 

At one time he had 30,000 pupils in 95 Lan- 
casterian schools. But relations between the 
trustees and Lancaster became strained; he 
severed his connections with the enterprise 
and opened his own school, a secondary-level 
boarding school. This ended in bankruptcy, 
and in 1818 he emigrated to the United States 
where a Lancasterian school had been estab- 
lished in New York City in 1806. 

Lancaster was warmly received in the U.S. 
He lectured extensively and founded schools 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and 
Washington, D.C. In New York City the Pub- 
lic School Society established more than 60 
Lancasterian schools. Lancaster’s personal ex- 
travagances led him into debt again. He wel- 
comed an invitation from Simon Bolivar to 
move to Venezuala in 1825, but quarrelled 
with the Latin American leader and returned 
north in 1827, spending the last decade of his 
life in Canada and the United States making 
various experiments with his system. 

The use of children to teach other children 
was not new, but Lancaster developed it into 
a systematic method of mass education. From 
200 to 1,000 pupils were gathered in one room 
and seated in rows. The headmaster taught 
the monitors or prefects, each of whom 
relayed the lesson to his own row. 

‘Latin American visit and method 
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Lancaster, Osbert (b. Aug. 4, 1908, Lon- 
don), cartoonist, stage designer, and writer, 
best known for his suave cartoons that ap- 
peared from 1939 in the Daily Express (Lon- 
don), which gently satirized the English upper 
class, especially its response to social change. 
Less known but perhaps more distinguished 
are his architectural writings and personal 
memoirs. 

The son of a publisher, Lancaster took his 
B.A. degree at Oxford University (1930). Af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt at studying for the 
bar, he entered Slade School of Art, Universi- 
ty of London, receiving certificates in painting 
and stage design. Later he became a regular 
contributor to Architectural Review, illustrat- 
ing his column with line drawings. His first 
book was a collection of these drawings: 
Progress at Pelvis Bay (1936), a biting ar- 
chitectural profile of an English seaside village 
from its most remote past to its “‘planned”’ fu- 
ture. His subsequent books were Pillar to 
Post, a witty dissection of English architectur- 
al history (1938) and Homes, Sweet Homes 
(1939), in a similar vein and concerned with 
English interior decoration. These works were 
later combined, with additional material on 
American architecture and design, in Here, of 
All Places (1958). 

In 1951 Lancaster entered the field of stage 
design and for the next 10 years successfully 
designed sets and costumes for several pro- 
ductions each year. He has published two 
volumes of memoirs: All Done from Memory 
(1953) and With an Eye to the Future (1967). 


Lancasterian system (education): see mon- 
itorial system. 


Lancaster Sound, western arm (200 mi [320 
km] long, 40 mi wide) of Baffin Bay (an inlet 
of the North Atlantic), in eastern Franklin 
District, Northwest Territories, Canada. It ex- 
tends between Devon Island (north) and 
Baffin and Somerset islands (south). All feasi- 
ble routes of the Northwest Passage, a seaway 
through the Canadian Arctic Archipelago 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
cross through the sound. It was discovered in 
1616 by William Baffin, the English navigator, 
who named the sound for the promoter of his 
expedition, Sir James Lancaster. 

74°13’ N, 84°00’ W 

lance, spear used by cavalry. It usually con- 
sisted of a long wooden shaft with a sharp 
metal point. Its employment can be traced to 
the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, and it 
was widely used by the Greeks and Romans, 
despite their lack of the stirrup, which did not 
appear until the 6th century AD. 

The combination of lance and stirrup gave 
the armoured knights of the Middle Ages tre- 
mendous shock potential in battle and led to 
the development of the tournament joust in 
which single knights sought to unhorse each 
other by holding lances level and charging 
headlong. The butt end of the shaft was 
couched in a leather rest attached to the sad- 
dle. 

The introduction of firearms at once outdat- 
ed the lance, yet various factors prevented its 
being discarded and even brought it a surpris- 
ing vogue lasting well into modern times. For 
one thing, the lance was a cheap weapon; for 
another, it did not require a constant renewal 
of ammunition. Russia and eastern Europe 
led a revival of the lance in the late 18th cen- 
tury, and a regiment of Polish lancers formed 
by Napoleon in 1807 was so successful that it 
was followed by the conversion of several 
other French cavalry regiments. The Prus- 
sians, British, and others organized lancer re- 
giments. 

Though never taken up by the U.S. army, 
perhaps owing to a lack of terrain suited to 
cavalry charges, the lance was carried by the 
cavalry of all the principal European armies 
through the 19th century. Part of its appeal 
lay in its contribution to peacetime military 
pageantry. In 1889, despite indifferent success 
of lancers in the Franco-German War, Ger- 
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many converted all of its remaining cavalry 
regiments into lancers known as Uhlans. In 

1914 they briefly wielded their medieval weap- 
ons into a machine-gun war, as did the British 
and French—men were run through with 
lances at the Battle of the Marne. 

Even in World War II the lance made an 
anachronistic battlefield appearance in the 
hands of Polish cavalrymen who charged Ger- 
man armoured columns in 1939, 


Lancefieldian Stage, division of time of the 
Ordovician Period in Australia and New Zea- 
land (the Ordovician Period began about 
500,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
70,000,000 years). The Lancefieldian is the 
oldest Ordovician stage and it precedes the 
Bendigonian Stage. Several zones, shorter 
spans of time, are distinguished within the 
Lancefieldian and are recognized on the basis 
of particular kinds of graptolites (class of ex- 
tinct colonial marine animals). The genera 
Tetragraptus, Adelograptus, Staurograptus, 
and Dictyonema are notable; these forms 
have permitted correlation of Lancefieldian 
rocks with those of North America and 
Europe, where similar forms also appear. 
‘Ordovician strata correlations, table 2 13:919 


Lance Formation, division of Upper Creta- 
ceous rocks in the western U.S. (the Creta- 
ceous Period began about 136,000,000 years 
ago and lasted about 71,000,000 years). 
Where it occurs, the Lance Formation is the 
uppermost rock unit of the Cretaceous; in 
Wyoming the Lance overlies the Fox Hills 
Formation, although the Lance and Fox Hills 
are partly contemporaneous to the east. It 
was named for exposures studied near Lance 
Creek, Niobrara County, Wyoming. The 
Lance Formation varies in thickness from 
about 90 metres (300 feet) in North Dakota to 
almost 600 metres (2,000 feet) in parts of Wy- 
oming and consists of grayish sandy shales, 
light-coloured sandstones, and thin lignite 
beds. It is well-known for its Late Cretaceous 
fossils, which include plants, Late Cretaceous 
dinosaurs, and mammals; the duckbilled 
dinosaur Trachodon, the great carnivore 
Tyrannosaurus, the herbivores Triceratops 
and Ankylosaurus, and insectivorous mam- 
mals and marsupials have been found in the 
Lance. 

‘annual sediment yield, table 2 16:478 


lancelet (marine animal): see amphioxus. 


Lancelot, also called LANCELOT DU LAC or 
LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, one of the greatest 
knights in Arthurian romance, the lover of 
Arthur’s queen, Guinevere, and father of the 
pure knight Sir Galahad. Lancelot’s name 
first appeared as one of Arthur’s knights in 
Chrétien de Troyes’ early-12th-century ro- 
mance of Erec, and the same author later 
made him-one of the heroes in Le Chevalier de 
la charette, which retold an existing legend 
about Guinevere’s abduction, making Lance- 
lot her rescuer and lover. It also mentioned 
Lancelot’s upbringing by a fairy in a lake, a 
story that received fuller treatment in the Ger- 
man poem Lanzelet. These two themes were 
developed further in the great 13th-century 
Vulgate cycle, or prose Lancelot. According 
to this, after the death of his father, King Ban 
of Benoic, Lancelot was carried off by the en- 
chantress Vivien, the Lady of the Lake, who 
in time sent him to Arthur’s court. Her careful 
education of Lancelot, combined with the in- 
spiring force of his love for Guinevere, pro- 
duced a knight who was the very model of 
chivalry 

In inten branches of the cycle in which world- 
ly chivalry was set against chivalry inspired by 
spiritual love, Lancelot’s son, Sir Galahad, 
whom he fathered by Elaine, daughter of the 
Grail keeper King Pelleas, displaced him as 
the perfect knight. Lancelot’s adulterous love 
for the queen, moreover, caused him to fail in 
the quest for the Holy Grail and set in motion 
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the fatal chain of events that brought about 
the destruction of the knightly fellowship of 
the Round Table. See Grail, Holy 

In medieval English romance, Lancelot 
played a leading role in the late-14th-century 
Le Morte Arthure, which told of a fatal pas- 
sion for Lancelot conceived by Elaine the Fair 
of Astolat and which described the tragic end 
of Lancelot’s love for Guinevere; he also 
played a central role in Malory’s 15th-century 
prose work Morte Darthur, in which it was es- 
sentially the conflict between Lancelot’s love 
for Guinevere and his loyalty to his lord that 
led to Arthur’s “dolorous death and departing 
out of this world.” See also Arthurian legend; 
Guinevere; Galahad. 

-Lancelot-Grail cycle theme, allegory, and 

structure 15:1023e 
‘medieval literary treatments 10:1102h 


Lancelot, Claude (b. 1615/16, Paris—d. 
April 15, 1695, Quimperlé, Fr.), Jansenist who 
introduced a new method of teaching lan- 
guages. In 1637 he studied under Abbot Jean 
Du Vergier de Hauranne, one of the fathers of 
Jansenism, the condemned doctrine advocat- 
ing that there is no freedom of the will and 
that redemption is not universal. Lancelot 
became one of the first hermits of Port Royal, 
the Jansenist centre near Versailles, Fr. From 
1645/46 he taught in the Petites Ecoles, Les 
Granges, Fr., where the celebrated dramatist 
Jean Racine was among his pupils. He wrote 
Nouvelle Méthode pour apprendre la langue 
latine (1644) and Nouvelle Méthode pour ap- 
prendre la langue grecque (1655), in which the 
rules of grammar are explained in French 
rhymes. His famous Jardin des racines 
grecques (1657; “Garden of Greek Roots’’), 
an alphabetical vocabulary of Greek words 
with French translation in rhyming verse 
form, was used for two centuries. His Nou- 
velle Méthode pour apprendre facilement et en 
peu de temps la langue espangnole, Nouvelle 
Méthode pour apprendre la langue italienne, 
and Méthode de plain-chant appeared in 1660. 
During the persecution of Jansenism, the 
Petites Ecoles was dispersed, and Lancelot 
served as mediator between Port Royal and 
the pope (1664-69). From 1669 to 1672 he tu- 
tored the young princes de Conti and com- 
pleted his Mémoires (published posthumously 
in 1738). He joined the Cistercian abbey of 
Saint Cyran but for being a Jansenist was ex- 
iled (1679/80) to Saint Croix Abbey, Quim- 
percels Cognet’s Claude Lancelot appeared 
in 


lancers (dance): see quadrille. 


Lancet, British medical periodical, founded 
in 1823. 


lancet fish, either of two species of widely 
distributed, deep-water, marine fish of the 


Longnose lancet fish (A/episaurus ferox) 


genus Alepisaurus and the family Alepisauri- 
dae. Lancet fish are elongated and slender, 
with a long, tall dorsal fin and a large mouth 
equipped with fanglike teeth. The fish grow to 
a large size, attaining a maximum length of 
about 1.8 metres (6 feet). Voracious and car- 
nivorous, they feed on a variety of fish and in- 
vertebrates. The longnose lancet fish (A. 
ferox) is found in the Atlantic; the Pacific lan- 
cet fish (A. richardsoni or A. borealis), in the 
Pacific. 

-traits, behaviour, and classification 16:186c; 

illus. 2188 


lancewood, tough, heavy, elastic, straight- 
grained wood obtained from several different 
trees of the custard-apple family (An- 
nonaceae), True lancewood, Oxandra lan- 
ceolata, of the West Indies and Guianas, fur- 
nishes most of the lancewood of commerce in 
the form of taper poles of about 20 feet (6 
metres) in length and 7 inches (18 centimetres) 
in diameter at the thickest end. Lancewood 
was formerly used by carriage builders for 
shafts. The smaller wood is used for whip 
handles, for the tops of fishing rods, and for 
various minor purposes where even-grained 
elastic wood is desired. The black lancewood, 
or carisiri, of the Guianas, Guatteria virgata, 
grows to a height of about 50 feet (15 metres) 
and is remarkably slender, seldom more than 
8 inches (20 centimetres) in diameter. The yel- 
low lancewood tree, Duguetia quitarensis, 
yari-yari, of the Guianas, is of similar dimen- 
sions, found throughout the Guianas and used 
by the Indians for arrow points as well as for 
spars and beams. Trees of the genus Rollinia 
of the Guianas are also called lancewood. 
Australian lancewood is derived from several 
species of Backhousia (family Myrtaceae). 
-characteristics and economic use 11:34le 


Lancey, a town in the Isére département in 
southeastern France. Latest census 2,725. 
45°14’ N, 5°53’ E 

-Alpine hydroelectric power 1:635c 


Lanchester, Frederick William (b. Oct. 
23, 1868, London—d. March 8, 1946, Bir- 
mingham), automobile and aeronautics pio- 
neer who built the first British automobile. An 
architect’s son, he graduated from Hartley 
University College (now the University of 
Southampton) and the National School of 
Science. 

In 1891 Lanchester went to work for a gas- 
engine works in Birmingham, where he im- 
proved the products by designing a pendulum 
governor and a starter. After five years he left 
to set up his own automobile-manufacturing 
firm, producing his first car, a one-cylinder, 5- 
horsepower model, in 1896, A second model, 
with two cylinders, won the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Automobile Club, and a third led 
to backing for the Lanchester Engine Compa- 
ny, which produced several hundred cars over 
the next few years. Among notable design fea- 
tures of his cars were a relative freedom from 
vibration, a graceful appearance with fewer of 
the knobs and levers that bristled in most 
driver’s compartments, and a luggage rack. 

Lanchester’s interest in aeronautics was first 
expressed in a paper he wrote in 1897, ahead 
of its time in appreciation of the principles of 
heavier-than-air flight. In 1907-08 he pub- 
lished a two-volume work embodying dis- 
tinctly advanced aerodynamic ideas, As a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics in 1909, and consultant to the 
Daimler Motor Company, Ltd., later, he also 
contributed to the development of operations 
research, 


Lan-ch’i, also known as LAN-HsI, Pin-yin ro- 
manization, respectively, LAN-QI and LAN-XI, 
town, central Chekiang Province (sheng), 
China, and a county (hsien) town in Chin-hua 
Area (ti-ch’ii). Lan-ch’i is situated at the con- 
fluence of the two major headwaters of the 
Ch’ien-t’ang Chiang (river) and the Chin-hua 
Chiang. A natural route centre, it was first 
constituted as an independent county in 864 
with territory taken away from Chin-hua and 


was subordinated to Wu Prefecture (chou). 
Temporarily promoted to the status of an in- 
dependent prefecture by the Mongols (1279- 
1368), under the Ming (1368-1644) and 
Ching (1644-1911) dynasties, it was again 
made a county and subordinated to Chin-hua 
Superior Prefecture (fu). Before the age of 
modern industry, it was already a famous 
commercial centre, with connections reaching 
out into neighbouring parts of Kiangsi and 
Fukien provinces. Its importance was revived 
with the construction of the Hangchow-Nan- 
ch’ang railway, which in 1933 reached to 
Hsiao-shan, a port suburb of Hangchow, and 
in 1936-37 was extended to Nan-ch’ang and 
P’ing-hsiang in Kiangsi. Lan-ch’i is connected 
to this line by a branch line from Chin-hua, 
which also extends further north to Hsin-an 
Chiang to service the large hydroelectric plant 
there. 

Before World War II, Lan-ch’i was a pros- 
perous collecting centre for rice, various oil- 
seeds, beeswax, tallow, cured hams, and other 
food products, most of which were exported 
to Hangchow and to Shanghai. After 1949 it 
developed industrially. At first modern rice- 
polishing and oil-extracting plants, based on 
traditional agriculture, were built. Later, a mi- 
nor engineering industry grew up. In the 
1960s, with the completion on the nearby 
Hsin-an Chiang of a hydroelectric scheme 
producing some 600,000 kilowatts a year, a 
large aluminum industry was developed. Lat- 
est census 20,000-50,000. 
29°13’ N, 119°28’ E 
Lan-chou, Pin-yin romanization LAN-ZHOU, 
Western conventional LANCHOW, capital of 
Kansu Province (sheng), China. An autono- 
mous subprovincial-level municipality (shih), 
it is also the command headquarters of the 
Lan-chou Military Region, incorporating 
Tsinghai, Kansu, and Shensi provinces, and 
Ningsia Hui Autonomous Region. Situated on 
the upper course of the Huang Ho (river), 


Petroleum refinery at Lan-chou, Kansu Province, China 
Mare Riboud—Magnum 


where the river emerges from the mountains, 
Lan-chou has been a centre since early times, 
being at the southern end of the route leading 
via the Kansu Corridor across Central Asia, 
and also commanding the approaches to the 
ancient capital area of Sian in Shensi from 
both the west and the northwest, as well as 
from the area of Koko Nor (lake) via the up- 
per waters of the Huang Ho and its tributar- 
ies. Originally in the territory of the Western 
Ch’iang peoples, Lan-chou became part of the 
territory of Ch’in in the 6th century sc. In 81 
BC, under the Han dynasty (206 Bc-AD 220), it 
became the seat of Chin-ch’eng County (Asien) 
and later of Chin-ch’eng Commandery (chiin), 
the county being renamed Yiin-wu Hsien. In - 
the 4th century it was briefly the capital of the 
independent state of Earlier Liang. The 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) re-estab- 
lished Chin-ch’eng Commandery, renaming 
the county Tzu-ch’eng. Under the Sui dynasty 
(581-618) the city became the seat of Lan- 
chou Prefecture for the first time, retaining’ 
this name under the T’ang dynasty (618-907), 
In 763 the area was overrun by the Tibetans, 
being recovered by the T’ang in 843. Later it 
fell into the hands of the Hsi-Hsia (Tangut) 


dynasty (which flourished in Tsinghai from 
the 11th to 13th centuries), being recovered by 
the Sung dynasty (960-1126) in 1041. The 
name Lan-chou was re-established, and the 
county renamed Lan-chuan. After 1127 it fell 
into the hands of the Juchen dynasty, and af- 
ter 1235 it came into the possession of the 
Mongols. Under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) the prefecture was demoted to a county 
and placed under the administration of Lin- 
t'ao Fu Superior Prefecture (fu), but in 1477 
Lan-chou was re-established as a political 
unit. In 1739 the seat of Lin-t’ao was trans- 
ferred to Lan-chou, which was later made a 
superior prefecture called Lan-chou. When 
Kansu became a separate province in 1666, 
Lan-chou became its capital. The city was 
badly damaged during the rising of Kansu 
Muslims in 1864-75; in the 1920s and 1930s it 
became a centre of Soviet influence in North- 
west China. During the Sino-Japanese War 
(1937-45) Lan-chou, linked with Sian by high- 
way since 1935, became the terminus of the 
2,000-mile Chinese-Soviet highway, used as a 
route for Soviet supplies destined for the Sian 
area. This highway remained the chief traffic 
artery of Northwest China until the comple- 
tion of the railway from Lan-chou to Urum- 
chi in the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Re- 
gion. During the war Lan-chou was heavily 
bombed by the Japanese. 

Since 1949 Lan-chou has been transformed 
from the capital of a poverty-stricken prov- 
ince into the centre of a major industrial area. 
The Lunghai Railway line was extended west- 
ward to Lan-chou from T’ien-shui by 1953. 
Later Lan-chou was linked with Peking via 
Pao-t’ou in Inner Mongolia, and lines have 
also been constructed northwest to Urumchi, 
and westward to Hai-yen on the Koko Nor 
(lake). There is a thermal generating plant 
supplied with coal from fields in Tsinghai 
Province. In addition, there is a hydroelectric 
station at Chu-la-ma Hsia (gorge) in Kansu, 
and a large multipurpose dam has been built 
in the Liu-chia Hsia on the Huang Ho above 
Lan-chou. 

The city is also a centre of the petrochemical 
industry, and has a large refinery linked to the 
fields at Yii-men by pipeline; it also manufac- 
tures equipment for the oil industry, Lan-chou 
has also become a chief centre of China’s nu- 
clear industry. It also produces locomotives 
and rolling stock for the northwestern rail- 
ways, as well as machine tools. 

Aluminum products, industrial chemicals, 
and fertilizers are produced on a large scale, 
and there is a large rubber industry. Lan-chou 
remains the collecting centre and market for 
agricultural produce and livestock from a 
wide area. It has a textile industry, particular- 
ly noted for the production of woollens, and 
makes leather goods. It is the cultural centre 
of Kansu and the seat of Lanchow University, 
as well as of a complex of special schools and 
institutes of higher learning. Pop. (1948) 
200, me (1953) 397,000; (1970 est.) 1,- 


36°03’ N, 103°41’ E 
‘map, China 4:262 
‘population growth and industrial 
development 10:387c passim to 389g 
-railway and industrialization effect on 
population 4:270e; table 
‘railway network statistics 4:285e 


Lanciani, Rodolfo Amadeo (b. Jan. 1, 
1847, Rome—d. May 21, 1929, Rome), ar- 
chaeologist, topographer, and authority on 
ancient Rome who discovered many antiqui- 
ties at Rome, Tivoli, and Ostia and published 
a 1:1,000-scale map of classical, medieval, 
and modern Rome in Forma Urbis Romae 
(1893-1901). At 20 he assisted in the excava- 
tion of Emperor Trajan’s harbour at Porto, 
and his description (1868) remains authorita- 
tive. Appointed director of excavations and 
professor of ancient topography at the Uni- 
versity of Rome in 1878, he also lectured in 
the U.S. and England (1886-87). His major 
works include Ancient Rome in the Light of 


Modern Discoveries (1888), Storia degli scavi 
di Roma (4 vol., 1902-12; “History of the Ex- 
cavation of Rome’), and Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna (1909). 


Lanciano, town, Chieti province, Abruzzi re- 
gion, south central Italy. An archbishopric 
and agricultural centre, it has textile, ma- 
chinery, and furniture manufactures, It origi- 
nated as the Roman Anxanum. The town’s 
Cistercian-Gothic church of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore dates from 1227, and its cathedral has a 
late-13th-century campanile. Up to the 17th 
century Lanciano held fairs that attracted 
merchants from all over Italy, as well as from 
France and the Balkans, Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
mun., 28,259. 

42°14' N, 14°23’ E 

Lancisi, Giovanni Maria (b. Oct. 26, 1654, 
Rome—d. Jan. 20, 1720, Rome), clinician and 


Lancisi, miniature by an unknown artist 


Alinari 


botanist who is considered the first modern 
hygienist. His monographs on influenza, cattle 
plague (rinderpest), and malaria revealed his 
gifts as an epidemiologist. He related preva- 
lence of malaria in swampy districts to the 
presence of mosquitoes and recommended 
drainage of the swamps to prevent the disease. 

Lancisi was physician to the popes Innocent 
XI, Innocent XII, and Clement XI. His classic 
work De subitaneis mortibus (1707, “On Sud- 
den Death”) was prepared at the request of 
Clement XI to explain an increase of sudden 
deaths in Rome. These Lancisi attributed to 
heart disease. This treatise with De motu cor- 
dis et aneurysmatibus (1728, “On the Motion 
of the Heart and on Aneurysms”’) contributed 
to knowledge of cardiac pathology. 


Lanclos, Anne de: see Lenclos, Ninon de. 


Lancret, Nicolas (b. Jan. 22, 1690, Paris— 
d. Sept. 14, 1743, Paris), painter whose bril- 
hiant depiction of light comic subjects reflected 
the French society of his time. Much admired 
as a decorator, he executed numerous com- 
missions for the mansions of many great col- 
lectors. Among his favourite subjects were 
balls, fairs, and village weddings. In 1719 he 
was received into the Royal Academy. The 
number of his paintings has been estimated at 
787. 


land (law): see real and personal property. 


Land, Edwin Herbert (b. May 7, 1909, 
Bridgeport, Conn.), inventor and physicist 
whose one-step process for developing and 
printing photographs culminated in a revolu- 
tion in photography unparalleled since the ad- 
vent of roll film. 

While a student at Harvard University, Land 
became interested in polarized light, light in 
which all rays are aligned in the same plane. 
He took a leave of absence, and, after inten- 
sive study and experimentation, succeeded 
(1932) in aligning submicroscopic crystals of 
iodoquinine sulfate and embedding them in a 
sheet of plastic. The resulting polarizer, for 
which he envisioned numerous uses and which 
he dubbed Polaroid J sheet, was a tremendous 
advance. It allowed the use of almost any size 
of polarizer and significantly reduced the cost. 

With George Wheelwright III, a Harvard 
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physics instructor, Land founded the Land- 
Wheelwright Laboratories, Boston, in 1932. 
He developed and, in 1936, began to use nu- 
merous types of Polaroid material in sun- 
glasses and other optical devices. Polaroid 
was later used in camera filters and other opti- 
cal equipment. 

Land founded the Polaroid Corporation, 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1937. Four years later 
he developed a widely used, three-dimensional 
motion-picture process, based on polarized 
light. During World War II he applied the 
polarizing principle to military hardware, in- 
cluding infrared filters, lightweight range 
finders, sights for anti-aircraft guns and other 
weapons, and night-adaptation goggles. 

Land began work on an instantaneous devel- 
oping film after the war. In 1947 he demon- 
strated a camera (known as the Polaroid Land 
Camera) that produced a finished print in 60 
seconds. The Land photographic process soon 
found numerous commercial, military, and 
scientific applications. Many innovations were 
made in the following years, including the de- 
velopment cf a colour process. 

Land’s interest in light and colour resulted in 
a new theory of colour perception. In a series 
of experiments he revealed certain conflicts in 
the classical theory of colour perception. He 
found that the colour perceived is not depen- 
dent on the relative amounts of blue, green, 
and red light entering the eye; he proposed 
that at least three independent image-forming 
mechanisms, which he called retinexes, are 
sensitive to different colours and work in con- 
junction to indicate the colour seen. 

Land received more than 160 patents for his 
innovations in light and plastics. Although he 
never graduated from Harvard, he was 
awarded honorary degrees from more than 
ten universities and received awards from nu- 
merous scientific organizations. 

-polaroid process introduction 14:341c 


Landa, Diego de (1524-79), bishop of Méri- 
da, Yucatan. 
-post-Classic Mayan life and 

religion 11:719g 


Land Acts, Irish, measures passed by the 
British Parliament in the period 1870-1903 to 
satisfy the demands of Irish tenant farmers for 
control over their own land, initially by re- 
stricting the privileges of landlords, later by 
seeking to end “‘landlordism”’ altogether. The 
British prime minister W.E. Gladstone made a 
beginning with the Land Act of 1870, which 
provided compensation to tenants for im- 
provements made on the land. More impor- 
tant was Gladstone’s 1881 act, guaranteeing 
the “three F’s”’; fixity of tenure (freedom from 
eviction while the rent was paid), fair rents (to 
be determined by the courts), and free sale of 
the tenant’s interest. 

Between 1885 and 1903 a series of land pur- 
chase acts (the most important of which was 
George Wyndham’s in 1903) allocated funds 
to help tenants acquire their own land and of- 
fered bonuses to landlords who sold to them. 
The result was Ireland’s transformation from 
a land of tenant farmers to one of peasant 
proprietors. 

-Gladstone’s effort to abate farm 
crisis 8:180c 

-Gladstone’s Irish legislation 3:272c 

-Irish Land League reaction 13:1021c 


Land and Freedom (Russian Revolutionary 
Party): see Zemlya i Volya. 


Land Apportionment Act (1930), Rhode- 
sian law reserving one-half of all Rhodesian 
land for Europeans. 

-passage and purpose 17:292c 


Landau, town, Rheinland-Pfalz (Rhineland- 
Palatinate) Land (state), southwestern West 
Germany, picturesquely situated on the 
Queich River, at the slope of the Haardt 


landau 20 


Mountains. First mentioned in 1106, an 
Augustinian monastery was founded there in 
1276, and it became an imperial free town in 
1291. It was occupied by the French (1680- 
1815) and granted to Bavaria in 1816. The 
Gothic Evangelical church dates from 1333, 
St. Catherine’s Chapel from 1344, and the 
church of the former monastery from 1405. 
Of the early fortifications, the Deutsches Tor 
remains, as well as ruins of a fortress built 
(1688-91) by Sebastien de Vauban, a French 
military engineer. The town is known for its 
zoo and spacious gardens and parks. Landau 
gave its name to the famous four-wheel town 
carriage (17th-18th centuries) with a converti- 
ble top. Industries include iron founding and 
the manufacture of tobacco, shoes, furniture, 
and machinery. Cattle markets are held, and 
there is an important wine trade. Pop. (1970 
est.) 32,318. 

49°12’ N, 8°07' E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 


landau, four-wheeled carriage, invented in 
Germany, seating four people on two facing 
seats with an elevated front seat for the driver. 
It was distinguished by two folding hoods, 
one at each end, which met at the top to form 
a boxlike enclosure with side windows. A 
heavy vehicle, often drawn by a team of four 
horses, the landau was widely used from the 
17th century by the English nobility, and U.S. 
President Grant had one custom-built by the 
Studebaker Company. Usually, landaus were 
severely cut away beneath at each end, so that 
the bottom of the door was the lowest point 
of the carriage body. 


Landau, 1890; in the Suffolk Museum and Carriage 
House, Stony Brook, Long Island, N.Y. 


By courtesy of the Suffolk Museum and Carriage House at Stony Brook, 
Long Island, N.Y., Melville Collection 


The landaulet, or landaulette, was a landau 
coupé, appearing as if the front were cut 
away, with a forward-facing seat for two peo- 
ple and an elevated coach seat for the driver. 
-carriage developments in 18th century 19:524b 


Landau, Ezekiel (b. Oct. 8, 1713, Opatow, 
Pol.—d. April 29, 1793, Prague), eminent rab- 
bi, the learned author of a much-reprinted 
book on Jewish law (Halakha). In 1734 his 
reputation for learning led to his appointment 
as head of the rabbinical court at Brody, and 
in 1745 he became rabbi of Jampol, Podolia 
(then part of Poland). There he gained fame 
by his diplomacy in arbitrating the Emden- 
Eybeschiitz controversy (Jacob Emden, a fiery 
opponent of religious unorthodoxy, had ac- 
cused Rabbi Jonathan Eybeschiitz of dispens- 
ing heretical amulets). In 1755 he went to 
Prague as rabbi and remained there until his 
death. His halakhic decisions (responsa), col- 
lected under the title Nod‘a be-Yehuda 
(“Known in Judah”), reveal Landau’s fine 
analytical mind and careful scrutiny of 
sources. 

He was an implacable opponent of the two 
major currents of Judaism that arose in his 
generation: Hasidism (Pious Ones) and Has- 
kala (Enlightenment). Hasidism, a mystical 
movement that valued joy and devotion in the 
service of God over learning, he opposed as 
sinfully ignorant; while Haskala, a movement 
that encouraged assimilation as a means of 


ending prejudice and gaining civil rights for 
the Jews, he attacked as a threat to Jewish 
identity. Landau even went so far to order the 
public burning of a famous Hasidic polemic, 
the Toledot Ya‘aqov Yosef (“History of Jacob 
Joseph”) of Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye (died 
about 1782). 


Landau, Lev Davidovich 10:623 (b. Jan. 
22, 1908, Baku, Azerbaijan '$.S.R.—d. April 
1, 1968, Moscow), one of the greatest physi- 
cists of the 20th century, won international 
recognition for many contributions in such 
fields as low-temperature physics, atomic and 
nuclear physics, solid state, stellar energy, and 
plasma physics. Several physics terms bear his 
name. 

Abstract of text biography. Landau gradu- 
ated from the Leningrad State University in 
1927, studied at Neils Bohr’s Institute for 
Theoretical Physics at Copenhagen, and made 
brief stays at other major physics centres. As 
head of the Department of General Physics at 
Kharkov A.M. Gorky State University 
(1935), Landau began a school that soon 
became the leading centre for the study of 
theoretical physics in the Soviet Union. He 
was awarded the Lenin and many other 
prizes, including, in recognition of his theory 
of the behaviour of liquid helium, the Nobel 
Prize in 1962, 

He is the co-author (with E.M. Lifshits) of a 
famous multi-volumed Course of Theoretical 
Physics. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-helium-4 properties theory 11:163f 

-superconductor theory development 17:812c 


Landau, Mark Aleksandrovich: see Al- 
danov, Mark Aleksandrovich. 


land bridge, general name for certain isth- 
muses that have connected the major land 
masses at various times, with the result that 
many species of plants and animals have ex- 
tended their ranges to new areas. The best 
known land bridge, one that had a profound 
effect on the fauna of the New World, extend- 
ed across the Bering Sea from Siberia to Alas- 
ka during most of the Tertiary and Quater- 
nary periods (from about 65,000,000 to 
10,000 years ago), with some interruptions. 
Across this broad strip of land passed a num- 
ber of organisms of Old World origin, includ- 
ing man; a few groups of New World origin 
colonized Eurasia across this isthmus. 
Another important land bridge, the Isthmus 

of Panama, was submerged during most of 
the Tertiary, with the result that the faunas of 
North and South America evolved largely 
separately, except during the early and 
late Pliocene Epoch (about 6,000,000 and 
3,500,000 years ago) for periods of several 
hundred thousand years, when the isthmus 
was elevated. 
- Atlantic Ocean physical characteristics 2:295b 
‘Bering Straits sea level changes 13:216e 
‘biological importance of connections of major 

evolutionary regions 2:1002f 
-Dover Strait submergence 6:873f 
-fossil vertebrate migration routes 13:908a 
-Lemuria and fossil distribution 5:111h 
-Near Eastern ancient culture 

promotion 12:913e 
-North Sea coastline formation 13:249e 
-Pleistocene glaciation and eustasy 14:564h 
-South American and Antarctic 

connection 16:403h 


land crab, any member of the family Gecar- 
cinidae (order Decapoda of the class Crus- 
tacea), typically terrestrial, square-bodied 
crabs that only occasionally, as adults, return 
to the sea. They occur in tropical America, 
West Africa, and the Indo-Pacific region. All 
species feed on both animal and plant tissue. 
Cardisoma guanhumi, a land crab of Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, and southern United 
States, lives in fields, swamps, and mangrove 
thickets. Some penetrate inland as far as eight 
kilometres (about five miles). Adults weigh 
about 0.5 kilograms (18 ounces) and measure 
about 11 centimetres (4 inches) across the 


Land crab (Geocarcinus) 


Walter Dawn 


carapace, or back. Gecarcinus lateralis, occur- 
ring from Bermuda to Guyana, is 9 cm (3.5 
in.) wide. Like Cardisoma, it may live a con- 
siderable distance from the ocean. At spawn- 
ing time large numbers may migrate to the 
sea. 

-land adaptations and fly commensals 5:545g 


Lande, Jean-Baptiste, 18th-century French 
dancer. 
-ballet beginnings in Russia 2:650f 


land economics: see agricultural economics. 


landed gentry, class deriving its position 
from the ownership of agricultural land. 
-East Asian gentry society 6:124g 
-land reform to overthrow landlord 

class 10:635c 


Landen, John (b. Jan. 23, 1719, Peakirk, 
Northamptonshire—d. Jan. 15, 1790, Milton), 
mathematician who made important contri- 
butions on elliptic integrals. He became 
known as a mathematician by his essays in 
The Ladies’ Diary for 1744 and was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London in 
1766. His researches on elliptic integrals are 
remembered for Landen’s point and Landen’s 
transformations. The theorem known by his 
name appeared in his memoir of 1775 and lat- 
er was included in the first volume of his 
Mathematical Memoirs (2 vol., 1780-89). The 
theorem expresses the arc of a hyperbola in 
terms of the arcs of two ellipses. 

Landen also wrote on a variety of subjects, 
including astronomy and physics. He made 
early contributions to the study of rotary mo- 
tion and explained a minor error Newton had 
made in calculating the effects of precession 
(the slow rotation of a rotating body’s axis). 
In A Discourse Concerning the Residual Anal- 
ysis (1758), Landen tried to rid calculus of the 
difficult concept of infinitesimals by basing it 
on the accepted principles of algebra and 
geometry. 


Lander, city, seat (1884) of Fremont County, 
west central Wyoming, U.S., on the Popo 
Agie River, east of the Wind River Range, at 
an altitude of 5,360 ft (1,634 m). It was settled 
in the 1870s around Fts. Augur and Brown 
and named for Col. F.W. Lander. Ranching, 
lumber, oil wells, coal mines, iron ore, and 
uranium are its economic assets. To the north 
is the Wind River Indian Reservation (Sho- 
shoni and Arapahoe tribes) with the grave of 
Sacagawea (Bird Woman, Shoshoni guide of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition). Sinks Can- 
yons and the Shoshoni National Forest are 
immediately southwest. The town sponsors 
the annual One-Shot Antelope Hunt. Inc. 
1890. Pop. (1980) 9,126. : 
42°50’ N, 108°44’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lander, Harald (b. Feb. 25, 1905, Copenha- 
gen—d. Sept. 14, 1971, Copenhagen), dancer 
and choreographer who was primarily respon- 
sible for rebuilding the faltering Royal Danish 
Ballet into a superb performing organization. 

Lander studied under the great ballet master 
and reformer Michel Fokine in 1926-27 and 
danced in leading roles until 1945, As ballet 
master of the Royal Danish Ballet (1932-51) 


he enriched its repertoire with productions of 
Fokine’s masterpieces—e.g., Les Sylphides, 
Petrushka, and Prince Igor—and revivals of 
works by the great 19th-century Danish cho- 
reographer Auguste Bournonville. His own 
‘compositions include the frequently _per- 
formed Etudes (1948), a one-act ballet that 
begins with traditional ballet exercises at a 
dance studio’s “barre” and ends with spec- 
tacular displays by advanced students. After 
becoming ballet master of the Paris Opéra in 
1953, he became a French citizen in 1956 and 
opened a studio in Paris in 1964. He was deco- 
rated by the governments of Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and France for his contributions to 
modern dance. Lander returned to Copenha- 
gen shortly before his death, He was married 
to the outstanding Danish ballerinas Margot 
Lander (1931; divorced 1950) and Toni Land- 
er (1950; divorced 1965). 


Lander, Richard Lemon (b. Feb. 8, 1804, 
Truro, Cornwall—d. Feb. 6, 1834, Fernando 
Po, now part of Equatorial Guinea), explorer 
in West Africa who traced the course of the 
Lower Niger River to its delta. He accom- 
panied the Scottish explorer Hugh Clapperton 
as a servant on his second expedition to the 
region now lying within northern Nigeria. Af- 
ter Clapperton’s death near Sokoto (April 
1827), Lander proceeded southeast to Kano 
and then returned to the coast through the 
country of the Yoruba people, who now live 
chiefly within southwest Nigeria. He pub- 
lished Journal of Richard Lander from Kano 
to the Sea Coast (1829) and Records of Cap- 
tain Clapperton’s Last Expedition to Africa, 
with the Subsequent Adventures of the Author 
(1830), based on his leader’s journal, which he 
had saved. 


Richard Lander, detail from an oil 
painting by W. Brockedow, c. 1835; 
in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


At the request of the British government, 
Lander went again to West Africa. Accom- 
panied by his brother John, he landed at 
Badagri, now in Nigeria, on March 22, 1830, 
and travelled inland to Bussa. From there 
they explored the Niger upstream for about 
100 miles (160 kilometres) and then began a 
hazardous canoe trip downstream to the riv- 
er’s delta. Seized by Ibo tribesmen in the del- 
ta, the brothers were held captive until a large 
ransom was paid and passage was secured for 
them to the island of Fernando Po. Their ex- 
ploration was recounted in Journal of an Ex- 
pedition to Explore the Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger (1832). On a trading expedi- 
tion up the Niger, Lander was wounded by 
tribesmen attacking his canoe on Jan. 20, 
1834, and he died soon thereafter. 

-Niger exploration and discovery 7:1043g 


Landes, département, southwestern France, 
created from parts of the historic provinces of 
Guyenne, Gascony, and. Béarn (qq.v.). Its 
3,566 sq mi (9,237 sq km) front the Bay of Bis- 
cay for nearly 70 mi (110 km) in a straight, 
harbourless coastline fringed with sand dunes 


and bounded on the south by the Adour River 
(q.v.). The area also embraces three-quarters 
of the flat, monotonous sandy plain known as 
Les Landes. Mont-de-Marsan (q.v.), its capi- 
tal, and the ancient city of Dax (q.v.) lie in the 
southwest, which is hilly, wooded, and has 
good agricultural land. The oceanic climate is 
mild and pleasant. 

Landes has a leading place in France’s pro- 
duction of paté de foie gras and asparagus. 
Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, formerly Pouy, was 
the birthplace of the saint after whom it was 
renamed, There is a missile base near Biscar- 
rosse Lagoon and oil wells at Parentis. The 
département, which has two arrondissements 
—Mont-de-Marsan and Dax—is in the educa- 
tional division of Bordeaux. Pop. (1972 est.) 
281,800. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Landes, forest region bordering the Bay of 
Biscay in the Aquitaine Basin of southwestern 
France, extending northward to the Garonne 
Estuary and southward to the Adour River. 
With an area of 5,400 sq mi (14,000 sq km), 
Landes occupies three-quarters of the Landes 
département, half of Gironde, and some 
175,000 ac (70,000 ha) of Lot-et-Garonne. 
Formerly a vast tract of marshland and 
moors, it now consists chiefly of the most ex- 
tensive forest in France. The monotonous, 
sandy plain, covered with lakes and ponds, 
was bordered by dunes of moving sands. In 
1801 the sand dunes were stabilized with plan- 
tations of maritime pines. Early in the second 
half of the 19th-century the plain was drained 
by canals, and a vast pine forest was planted 
that provided timber and turpentine. Three- 
quarters of the forest was destroyed in disas- 
trous fires in 1937 and 1950, but much of the 
burned area was replanted, and paper mills 
were established in the region to improve the 
economy. Great tracts of land were also made 
suitable for mixed farming. Several seaside re- 
sorts have been established. 

-map, France 7:584 


Landeswehr War: see Baltic War of Libera- 
tion. 


landfill, sanitary, method of controlled dis- 
posal of refuse on land. Introduced in En- 
gland in 1912 (where it is called controlled tip- 
ping), the method involves natural fermenta- 
tion brought about by micro-organisms. Usu- 
ally the refuse is deposited in shallow layers, 
compacted, and covered within 24 hours with 
earth or other chemically inert material to 
form an effective seal, Mechanical equipment 
such as a bulldozer is used to grade, compact, 
and cover the refuse. The method often is em- 
ployed to reclaim otherwise useless land; by 
the early 1960s it was used by thousands of 
communities in many parts of the world. 
-environmental effect of solid waste 5:59c 
-refuse salvage operations 11:625e 

-San Francisco Bay effect 16:218h 


landform, conspicuous surface feature pro- 
duced when a bedrock structure or uncon- 
solidated sediment is acted upon by flowing 
water, waves, glacial ice, or wind. The prob- 
lem of explaining and describing landforms 
has led to many classification systems based 
on such factors as genesis, topography, size, 
bedrock structure, and degree of erosion. One 
method divides landforms into constructional 
(those that were aggraded, or built up), de- 
structional (those that were eroded), and com- 
pound (those, including most landforms, that 
were produced by both means). A modified 
classification based primarily on structure di- 
vides landforms into undisturbed structures 
(plains and plateaus), disturbed structures 
(mountains, domes, and highlands), and ex- 
trusive structures (cones, lava fields, dikes, 
and necks). 

-Iowa terrain and geological history, 9:817c 


landform evolution 10:624, changes of the 
Earth’s surface features resulting from the in- 
teraction of uplift and subsequent erosion 
through time. ; 


21 land-grant colleges and universities 


The text article treats in detail the several 
distinct concepts of landform evolution, 
namely: (1) uniformitarianism, the idea that 
presently operative processes are similar in 
kind to those that operated throughout geo- 
logic history; (2) the cycle of erosion, an an- 
thropomorphic scheme in which landforms 
progress inexorably from youth through 
maturity to old age; (3) morphogenetic re- 
gions, the concept that similarity of landforms 
result primarily from similarity of climatic re- 
gimes; (4) dynamic equilibrium, a concept 
holding that a balance tends to be established 
between the resistance of rocks on the one 
hand and the processes of weathering and ero- 
sion on the other; and (5) the entropy-proba- 
bility theory, the idea that the configuration of 
landforms generally represents the most prob- 
able distribution of energy within a given sys- 
tem and the most probable point of fluctua- 
tion of dynamic equilibrium. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-alluvial fan theories and models 1:616f 
-Appalachian geological development 1:1016d 
-coastal feature variation 4:796a 
-delta building and changes 15:870d 
-desert processes and features 5:609f 
-geological forms and feature studies 7:1062b 
-geological sciences history 6:77b 
-geological time scale historical 
development 7:1066g 
‘glaciation effects on earth surface 8:164a 
-hillslope development 8:873h 
‘island are and Earth formation theory 9:1026e 
-Mississippi River formation stages 12:280b 
‘mountain building and tectonism 12:577h; 
illus. 578 
-ocean canyon formation theories 3:786d 
‘ocean landform formation 13:433e 
-Pacific islands and continental drift 13:837e 
-pediment weathering and planation 13:1105g 
-Rhone River course 15:822f 
‘rift valleys and drainage patterns 15:842g 
‘river systems and erosion 15:879c 
-salt structure formation theories 16:196g; 
illus. 197 

-sand dune formation processes 16:209g 
-sea-floor spreading implications 16:443g 
‘sedimentary accumulation control in 

nature 16:459d 

-St. Lawrence River origin 16:173a 
-uniformitarian and catastrophic views 18:857b 
-volcano magmatic evolution 19:506a 
-waterfall areas of occurrence, types, and 

recession rates 19:638a passim to 643a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
baselevel; equilibrium landform; geomorphic 
cycle; morphogenetic region; peneplain; 
residual landform 


landforms produced by glaciation: see 
glaciation, landforms produced by. 


Landgraf (German title): see landgrave. 


land-grant colleges and universities, U.S. 
institutions of higher education established 
through the donation of public lands and 
teaching primarily subjects related to agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. The origin of the 
land-grant colleges and universities was in the 
1850s when interested groups in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois appealed to the fed- 
eral government to donate public lands to be 
used for the establishment of agricultural col- 
leges. Through the first Morrill Act (1862) 
public lands were donated, and with the sec- 
ond Morrill Act (1890) Congress began to 
make regular appropriations for the further 
support of these institutions. In compliance 
with the Morrill acts the states and territories 
either established separate institutions for in- 
struction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
military tactics, or they organized such in- 
struction as part of a university, usually a 
state university. 

agricultural research 1:365a 

-development and curriculum 8:860e 

-federal initiation and present number 18:939c 

‘origin and extent 6:365g 
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landgrave, German LANDGRAF, German title 
of nobility dating from the 12th century, when 
the kings of Germany attempted to strengthen 
their position in relation to that of the dukes 
(Herzoge). The dukes had no jurisdiction over 
the landgraves, whose rank and authority 
were equivalent to their own. The first land- 
graviate was Thuringia (conferred on the Lu- 
dowing family in 1130 by King Lothair II). 
The Hesse family, and a branch of the Fiir- 
stenbergs, upon whom the landgraviate of 
Stiihlingen in south Germany had been con- 
ferred in 1639, still held the title in the 20th 
century. See also count. 


Landgrebe, Ludwig (1902- 
philosopher. 
-relationship to Husserl 14:214a 


landing ship, tank: see LST. 


landing vehicle tracked, abbreviated Lvt, 
U.S. military armoured vehicle developed 
during World War II for amphibious land- 
ings. 
-tanks designed for amphibious 

landing 17:1024b 


Landini (LANDINOo), Francesco (b. c. 1335, 
Fiesole, Italy—d. Sept. 2, 1397, Florence), 
leading composer of 14th- -century Italy, 
famed during his lifetime for his musical mem- 
ory, his skill in improvisation, and his virtuosi- 
ty on the organetto, or portative organ, as 
well as for his compositions. The son of Jaco- 
po the Painter, he was blinded in childhood by 
smallpox. He was crowned with a laurel 
wreath as the winner of a poetical contest at 
Venice in 1364. In I] Paradiso degli Alberti del 
1389 Giovanni da Prato described Landini as 
playing his songs so sweetly “that no one had 
ever heard such beautiful harmonies, and 
their hearts almost burst from their bosoms.” 

Landini’s surviving works include 141 set- 
tings of ballate (91 for two voices, 42 for 
three, the rest in versions for both two and 
three voices), a French virelay, 12 madrigals, 
and a caccia. His madrigals conform to the 
14th-century type, consisting “of one to four 
stanzas ...sung to the same music” and at 
the end “a ritornello of two lines set in a con- 
trasting rhythm” (G. Reese, Music in the Mia- 
dle Ages). His favourite form, however, was 
the ballata, an Italian song form modelled on 
the French virelay or on the native Italian 
lauda_ spirituale. The melodies (top part 
predominating) are vocal in character and 
highly ornamental. As in other songs of the 
period, they are distinguished by elaborate 
patterning, syncopations, roulades, and an 
evident lack of emotional connection between 
the words and the music. The songs were per- 
formed by voices, instruments, or, typically, a 
mixture of both. Their stylized elegance, gay 
preciosity, and clear, limpid texture character- 
ize all of Landini’s songs. 

One cadence formula common in 14th-cen- 
tury music, particularly that of Landini, is 
known as the Landini cadence, in which ‘the 
leading tone drops to the sixth of the scale 
before approaching the final tonic note. 
-polyphonic art of Middle Ages 12:741g 


Landis, Kenesaw Mountain (b. Nov. 20, 
1866, Millville, Ohio—d. Nov. 25, 1944, 
Chicago), federal judge who, as the first com- 
missioner of baseball, was noted for his un- 
compromising measures against persons guilty 
of dishonesty or other conduct he regarded as 
damaging to the sport. 

He was named for a mountain near Atlanta, 
Ga., where his father, a Federal soldier, was 
wounded during the Civil War. Landis attend- 
ed the University of Cincinnati and in 1891 
was graduated from the Union College of 
Law, Chicago. He practiced law in Chicago 
until March 1905, when Pres. Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed him U.S, district judge 
for the northern district of Illinois. Two years 
later, Landis won nationwide fame by fining 
the Standard Oil Company more than $29,- 


), German 


000,000 for granting unlawful freight rebates. 
(The decision was reversed on appeal.) During 
World War I he presided at sedition trials of 
Socialist and labour leaders. 

In 1915 the Federal League, a “third major 
league” operating outside the structure of or- 
ganized professional baseball, brought suit 
against the American and National leagues. 
The case came before Landis, who neither 
granted nor denied the injunction that was re- 
quested but withheld his decision until the 
Federal League had disbanded on terms satis- 
factory to all three leagues. Following the 
“Black Sox’ baseball scandal of the 1919 
World Series, Landis was proposed for the 
office of commissioner. Replacing the three- 
man National Baseball Commission, which 
had failed to deal adequately with the “Black 
soa problem, Landis took office in January 
1920. 

Although disliked and even feared by some 
for his autocratic methods and patriarchal 


Landis, 1928 
UPI Compix 


sternness, the commissioner held office until 
his death, and none of his decisions ever was 
reversed. He was elected to the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in December 1944. 

-Black Sox scandal decision 2:732d 


Land League, Irish agrarian organization 
that worked for the reform of the country’s 
landlord system under British rule. The league 
was founded in October 1879 by Michael 
Davitt, the son of an evicted tenant farm- 
er and a member of the Fenian (Irish Republi- 
can) Brotherhood. Davitt asked Charles 
Stewart Parnell, leader of the Irish Home 
Rule Party in the British Parliament, to pre- 
side over the league; this linking of the land 
reform movement with parliamentary activity 
constituted a new departure in the Irish na- 
tional movement. The league’ S program was 
based upon the “three F’s”’; fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale of the right of occupancy. 
The passage in 1881 of Gladstone’s Land Act 
(see Land Acts, Irish) was a victory for the 
league. Parnell’s increasingly violent speeches, 
however, led to his arrest Oct. 13, 1881, and 
the league called on tenants to withhold all 
rents. The government used this .“no-rent 
manifesto” as a pretext for its suppression of 
the league on October 20. 
-British opposition to home rule 3:272b 
-Davitt and Parnell’s leadership 3:291c 
-Parnell’s presidency and unifying 

tactics 13:1021b 


landler, traditional couple dance of Bavaria 
and Alpine Austria. To lively music in 3 time, 
the dancers turn under each other’s arms us- 
ing complicated arm and hand holds, dance 
back to back, and grasp each other firmly to 
turn around and around, These figures and 
the triple rhythm have appeared in turning 
dances characteristic of German peasant 
dances from the Middle Ages. Landler melo- 


Landler 


Culver Pictures 


dies became fashionable in 18th- and 19th- 
century Vienna, and the dance greatly in- 
fluenced the evolution of the waltz. 

The landler has many variants, among them 
the Steyrischer, with improvised satiric verse 
and syncopated hand clapping, and the 
Schuhplattler, a courtship dance in which the 
men perform exuberant, acrobatic displays, 
stamp their feet, slap their hands and body, 
and end by lifting the women high off the 
ground. The Schuhplattler is one of several 
European courtship dances, such as the 
Basque aurresku, the Norwegian halling, and 
the Ukrainian hopak, in which the men show 
off for their partners. 

-waltz origin 14:809g 
‘Western dance origins and 
development 5:457d 


land management, utilization of land to its 
best advantage. It is of increasing ecological 
importance because of the growth of world 
population and resultant increasing demands 
on available space. 
- African vegetation impoverishment 1:195f 
‘conservation history and practice 5:42d; 

illus. 2, 3, and 4 


Landmarkers, also called LANDMARKISTS: 
see American Baptist Association. 


land mine (weapon): see mine, land. 


Landnamabok (Icelandic: “Book of Settle- 
ments’), unique Icelandic genealogical record, 
probably originally compiled in the early 12th 
century by Ari Thorgilsson the Learned, 
though it exists in several versions of a later 
date. It lists the names of 400 original settlers 
of Iceland, their Norwegian origins, and their 
descendants. Their landholdings also are de- 
scribed with minute topographical accuracy. 
Occasionally the lists of names are enlivened 
by anecdotes of marriages or feuds or by brief 
but vivid character sketches. The Landnama, 
as it is also called, served as the source for 
many Icelandic sagas. 

‘early documentation of compass 4:1040a 
public reaction and authorship 16:145g 


Lando, Latin LANDUs (b. Rome—d. Febru- 
ary 914), pope from July/August 913 to early 
914. He reigned during one of the most diffi- 
cult periods in papal history. The Holy See 
was then dominated by the relatives and de- 
pendents of the senator Theophylact. 


Land of Cockaigne, The (1567), painting 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
-allegorical painting tradition 13:883f 


Land of Ten Thousand Sinks, in west cen- 
tral Kentucky, U.S., area of numerous sink- 
holes and caves, notably the Mammoth and 
Flint Ridge cave systems. See also Flint Ridge 
wy System; Mammoth Cave National 
ar’ 
‘Kentucky geological formation 10: 420g. 


Landois, Leonard (1837-1902), German 
physiologist. 

‘blood transfusion experiments 2:1143f 
Landolph of Carcano (d. 998), archbishop 


of Milan. 
-feudal class upheaval 9:1128e 


Landolt C, instrument for the measurement 
of visual acuity. 
-techniques of acuity measurement 7:104d 


Landoma (people): see Landuma. 


Landon, Alfred M(ossman), also called 
ALF LANDON (b. Sept. 9, 1887, West Middle- 
sex, Pa.), governor of Kansas (1933-37) and 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for presi- 


Alfred M. Landon 


By courtesy of the Kansas State Historical Society 


dent of the United States in 1936. Landon 
went with his parents to Independence, Kan., 
in 1904, He received a law degree from the 
University of Kansas (1908) and entered the 
petroleum business in 1912. He attended the 
Bull Moose Convention of the Progressive 
Party in 1912 and campaigned in Kansas for 
the party’s presidential candidate, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Thereafter, his political affiliation 
remained with Kansas progressivism. In 
World War I he served in the U.S. Army 
chemical warfare service. 

After the war Landon returned to his oil 
business and Kansas politics. He was elected 
governor in 1932 despite a bitter interparty 
struggle; his re-election in 1934 aroused wide- 
spread interest because he was the only 
Republican gubernatorial incumbent to win 
that year. His victory led to the “Landon 
Boom” and to his presidential candidacy of 
1936. Although nearly 17,000,000 Americans 
voted the Republican ticket, Landon won the 
electoral votes of only Maine and Vermont. 
After the election he continued to take part in 
Kansas politics but did not again play an im- 
portant role in national affairs. 


Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, pseudonym 
L.E.L. (b. Aug. 14, 1802, London—d. Oct. 15, 
1838, Gold Coast Colony, now Ghana), poet 
and novelist who, during a period when wom- 
en were conventionally restricted in their 
themes, treated that of passionate love. She is 
remembered for her high-spirited social life 
and mysterious death and for verse that re- 


fal 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon, detail of a 
drawing by D. Maclise; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


veals her lively intelligence and emotional in- 
tensity. 

Her first volume of verse was published in 
1821; it and the eight collections that fol- 
lowed were extremely popular, and she was in 
great demand as a contributor to magazines 
and the many annuals produced in the 1820s 
and 30s as gifts for ladies. Her four novels 
(published 1831-42) were also successful. 

She captivated London society by her way- 
ward charm, and her exploits were the talk of 
the town. An engagement to John Forster, 
journalist and man of letters, ended unhappi- 
ly. In 1838 she married George Maclean, gov- 
ernor of Cape Coast Colony (now Ghana). 
She died of poisoning, presumably by acci- 
dent, soon after her arrival in Africa. 


Lando of Sezze (antipope): see Innocent 
Ill. 


Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), Brit- 
ish writer. 
‘English literature of the 19th century 10:1184c 


Landouma (people): see Landuma. 


Landowner, The, Russian POMESHCHIK 
(1846), long poem by Ivan Turgenev. 
-Turgenev’s longer poems 18:779c 


Landowska, Wanda (Louise) (b. July 5, 
1879, Warsaw—d. Aug. 16, 1959, Lakeville, 
Conn.), Polish-born harpsichordist who ini- 
tiated the revival of the harpsichord in the 
20th century. She studied composition in Ber- 
lin in 1896 and in 1900 went to Paris where, in- 
fluenced by her husband, Henry Lew, an au- 
thority on folklore, she researched old music 
and keyboard instruments. She taught at the 
Schola Cantorum, first played the harpsi- 
chord in public in 1903, and in 1909 pub- 
lished, with her husband, Musique ancienne, a 
study of 17th- and 18th-century music. She re- 


Landowska, 1953 
UPI Compix 


mained until the beginning of World War II 
the principal exponent of 17th- and 18th-cen- 
tury harpsichord music, particularly that of 
Bach and Couperin, on whose works she 
wrote several studies. In 1925 she founded a 
school for the study of old music at Saint- 
Leu-La-Forét, near Paris, and in 1941 settled 
in the United States. Among the modern 
works she inspired were the harpsichord con- 
certi of Manuel de Falla and Francis Poulenc. 
Her theories of technique were the basis of 
contemporary harpsichord playing. 
-harpsichord design and recordings 10:442a 


Landrace, any of several locally developed 
breeds or races of swine of northern Europe, 
particularly a Danish breed of long-bodied, 
white bacon-type swine. See also pig. 
-breeding and general features 10:1282b 


land reclamation, the transformation of 
unusable land for productive purposes, either 
for farming or some other use. Techniques in- 
clude drainage, landfill, irrigation, and fertili- 
zation. See also irrigation and drainage. 
-British and Dutch attempts in the 17th 

century 18:37d 
-conservation concept and method 5:5lc; illus. 
‘estuary dams and landfill projects 6:975d 
-Everglades ecological side-effects 6:1141h 
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‘irrigation and drainage systems 9:900f 
Netherlands 

‘Delta Plan 8:642b; illus. 

‘dikes and drainage 11:136g 

-polder formation techniques 12:1058h 
-physiographic effects of man 14:43le 
-Pripet Marshes drainage and 

development 14:1097c 

-waste-water recycling uses 11:626f 


land reform and tenure 10:634, efforts by 
a government to alter a system of land owner- 
ship and, thereby, to change patterns of 
wealth and income distribution and attendant 
social and political influence. In the past such 
reform was limited to the tenure system itself. 
Since World War II, however, the scope of 
such reform has been widened to include na- 
tional economic planning. 

The text article covers the objectives of land 
reform, the types of such reform, criteria of 
success, and a history of land reform. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘Amazon area improvement 1:654d 
‘ancient German pastoral communities 8:42a 
‘Anglo-Saxon grants and charters 3:199h 
- Aztec societal structure 11:952a 
‘Bangladesh agricultural measures 2:691f 
‘Bolivian reform in the 1950s 3:5c 
-British reforms in the 18th century 18:37a 
-Cambodian traditional land use 3:678d 
-Cardenas’ land distribution program 3:875a 
-Ceylonese land services in 1200s 4:5c 
‘Chilean agrarian reform system 4:252e 
-Chilean programs in the 1960s 4:258h 
‘Chinese Communist popular strategy 4:377f 
-Cuban post-revolution programs 5:353b 
‘Cyprus’ long-term consolidation 

program 5:403h 
-Danish liberal reforms from 1784 to 

1800 16:321a 
‘Ecuadorian reform program attempt 6:287f 
-Egyptian politics of RCC in 1952 6:499e 
-Egypt’s policies 6:453c 
-enclosure and collectivization 6:1128f 
-European agrarian systems before 

1800 6:221d 
-European Atlantic coast tenure 

systems 6:1064d 
-farm-land ownership and rental 7:178d passim 

to 180d 
-food productivity considerations 7:501g 
-forestry beginnings in land use laws 7:526e 
-French pension program 7:597f 
-German farm structure reorganization 8:52h 
-Gracchi’s reforms 8:261g 
-Hellenistic laws and categories 8:748a 
-Inca policy of forced resettlement 1:849h 
‘India’s land redistribution 9:291b 
-Indonesian liberal British colonialism 9:485c 
‘inheritance law development 9:586a 
-Iranian modern program 9:860h 
‘Italian farm size and ownership 9:1098h 
‘Japanese government policy 10:46g 
- Japanese post-war change 10:87e 
-Mao’s effective rural policy 4:386b 
-Mashrig land fragmentation 11:573h 
-Mesopotamian legal provisions 5:370e 
-Mesopotamian temple estates 11:1006a 
-Mexican ejido breakup and land 

reforms 12:81g passim to 86g 
-Mexican middle class development 10:282c 
-Mexican reforms in early 20th century 12:70d 
-Middle Eastern forms of ownership 12:169f 
-Mill’s views of private property 12:198f 
-Ming dynasty trends and taxation 4:35lg 
-Mitanni feudal system 11:980h 
‘North African ancient ownership 13:151f 
-ownership’s importance to rural 

society 16:30b 
-Peru’s attempt at economic solutions 14:136c 
-Poland under Russian rule in 19th 

century 14:649e 
-Portuguese development in Middle 

Ages 14:868c 
-Roman agrarian law 15:1067d 
-Russian serf emancipation terms 16:61h 
-South African native land conflict 17:291b 
-South American forest culture 

patterns 17:123f 
-South American hacienda 17:97e 
-Soviet forced collectivization 16:74h 
-Stolypin’s redistribution program 16:67b 
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-T’ang dynasty equal allocation system 4:322g 
- Welsh institutions and Norman impact 3:230f 
-Yugoslavia’s revisionist socialism 19:1103f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

absentee ownership; domain; ejido; entail; land 
tenure, feudal; métayage system; possession; 
tenant farming 


Landru, Henri-Désiré (1869-1922), French 
murderer sometimes called the “modern Blue- 
beard,” guillotined for murdering 10 women 
and a boy, though no bodies were found. 


Landrum-Griffin Act (1959), U.S. labour 
relations legislation. 
- passage influence and provisions 18:995g 


Landsat, satellite of the U.S. earth-resources 
program, first launched in 1972. 
-Earth survey satellites 17:372h; table 365 


Landsberg, Helmut E(rich) (1906- i 
U.S. climatologist. 
-humidity and temperature sultriness 9:4h 


Landsberg an der Warthe (Poland): see 
Gorzow Wielkopolski. 


landscape architecture, art of arranging 
land for human use and enjoyment, involving 
the placement of structures, vehicular and 
pedestrian ways, and plantings. 

The concept of landscape architecture has 
broadened probably more than that of any 
other art form and now embraces projects not 
even contemplated at the beginning of the 
20th century. In the 18th and 19th centuries 
the work was confined to landscape garden- 
ing. In the early part of the 20th century the 
accepted definition was that of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, then president of Harvard Univer- 
sity: “Tandscape architecture is primarily a 
fine art, and as such its most important func- 
tion is to create and preserve beauty in the 
surrounding of human habitations and in the 
broader natural scenery of the country; but it 
is also concerned with promoting the comfort, 
convenience, and health of urban popula- 
tions.” By the second half of the 20th century, 
landscape design was concerned with making 
the Earth more hospitable to man by coor- 
dinating such constructions as _ industrial 
plants, engineering works, cities, new towns, 
and sports facilities with areas of nature. 

The scope of modern landscape architecture 
is vast, ranging from the harmonious planning 
of a geographical region and all of its compo- 
nent parts to the layout of a small site that ad- 
joins buildings. The history of landscape de- 
sign is a study of changing emotions and con- 
cepts of beauty. It is a great loss to human 
knowledge that the landscape of any period is 
so vulnerable to decay, alteration, and de- 
struction, for the landscape of a civilization is 
a comprehensive statement of its history. Ma- 
jor ref. 7:884c 
-Chicago’s Burnham Plan 4:210f 
-city planning history 18:1081c 
-Haussmann’s design of Paris 

boulevards 19:460h 

- Washington, D.C., layout and design 

concepts 19:623e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
boulevard; garden city; green belt; industrial 
park; mall; new town; promenade 


landscape gardening: see garden and land- 
scape design. 


landscape horticulture, the growing, main- 
tenance, and design of the garden crop ele- 
ments of a planned landscape. 

-crop types and maintenance 8:1111h 


landscape painting, rendering of a land- 
scape as the principal subject rather than the 
incidental background of a picture. 

-Baroque forms and styles 19:426g 

-Bellini’s study of outdoor light 2:828f 
-Bruegel’s creation of new types 3:339a 
‘Buddhist influence on Chinese styles 3:409b 


-Canaletto’s style and technique 3:751g 

-Carracci’s treatment and influence 3:958b 

-Cézanne’s Impressionist techniques 4:lla 

-Chinese garden representational aspect 
7:899a; illus. 

-Chinese style and T’ang masters 19:187h 

-Choéng S6n theme and technique 19:213h 

‘Claude Lorrain’s view of nature 4:694d; illus. 

-Constable’s contribution to tradition 5:69c 

‘contextual style development 2:131f 

-Corot’s contribution to style 5:180h 

-drawing tradition and autonomy 5:1004f; 
illus. 994 

-El Greco’s dramatic style and works 8:308e 

-Gainsborough’s stylistic importance 7:823f 

-Gauguin’s primitivism 7:959b 

-Giorgione’s creation of mood 19:402b 

-Henri Rousseau’s style 15:1169d 

-Hiroshige’s style and techniques 8:943f 

-history and development 13:884d 

-Homer’s sea paintings 8:1022c 

-Hsia Kuei’s innovative technique 8:1122g; 
illus. 1123 

-Impressionist plein air technique use 15:674h 

-Ma Yuan’s style 11:724b 

-Mi Fei’s contribution to Chinese art 12:174f 

-Ming masters and style influence 19:201b 

-Miro’s symbol, colour, and space use 12:275c 

-Mondrian’s early style 12:344c 

-Monet’s outdoor work and effect 12:347d 

-northern Sung masters and styles 19:194c 

-Picasso’s diversity and style 14:441g 

-Rembrandt’s quiet and dramatic styles 15:655f 

-Romantics’ depiction of nature 19:454h 
passim to 458a 

-Rubens’ English impression and subject 16:3g 

-Ruskin’s defense of Turner’s work 16:32g 

-scroll painting, illus., 19: Visual Arts, East 
Asian, Plate 16 

-Sesshi’s technique and works 16:568f 

-Taoist ideal of harmony illus. 17:1035 

-Turner’s Romantic and later styles 18:802d 


Landseer, Sir Edwin (Henry) (1802-73), 
English painter and sculptor, best known for 
his paintings of animals. He learned drawing 
from his father, John, the engraver and writer, 
and also studied at the Royal Academy. His 
paintings of animals were based on sound 
anatomical knowledge and, at first, were 
marked by healthy animation. His later works 
were marred, however, by anthropomorphism 
that sagged into unfortunate sentimentality. 
His “Shoeing” (1844, Tate Gallery) and 
“Rout of Comus” (1843, Tate Gallery) exhib- 
it his best style. The four bronze lions at the 
base of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square, 
London (unveiled 1867), are his. He was elect- 
ed to the Royal Academy (1831) and knighted 
(1850). 

-Scott portrait illus. 16:411 


Land’s End, Cornish PEDN-AN-LAAZ, west- 
ernmost peninsula of the county of Cornwall, 
England. Composed of a granite mass, its tip, 
at 50°03’ N, 5°44’ W, is the westernmost point 
of England and lies approximately 876 mi 
(1,410 km) by road from John o’ Groat’s, tra- 
ditionally considered the northernmost point 


Natural arch and sea stacks off the coast of the 
peninsula at Land's End, Cornwall, England 


GF. Allen—Bruce Coleman 


of Great Britain. The popular expression 
“from Land’s End to John 0’ Groat’s” means 
“from end to end of Britain.” Land’s End is 
now a major British tourist attraction. Off its 
rocky but scenic coast lie dangerous reefs, one 
group of which, a mile from the mainland, is 
marked by the Longships lighthouse. 

-map, United Kingdom 18:867 


Landshut, city, Bavaria (Bayern) Land 
(state), southeastern West Germany, on the 
Isar River. Named for its early position as the 


Floodlit spire of St. Martin's Church and Trausnitz 
Castle, Landshut, W.Ger. 
Malak—Shostal 


protector (Hut) of the neighbouring district 
(Land), it was founded in 1204, when the duke 
of Bavaria built a fortress there, and was 
chartered in 1279. It remained a ducal seat 
until 1503 and was the site of the University of 
Bavaria from 1802 to 1826. Although sur- 
rounded by modern suburbs, the city retains 
its medieval character. It is dominated by the 
ducal castle of Trausnitz (13th-16th centuries) 
and by the Gothic St. Martin’s Church (1389- 
1450), with one of the world’s highest brick 
steeples (436 ft [133 m]). Other landmarks in- 
clude the Renaissance ducal palace (1536-43), 
the Cistercian nunnery of Seligenthal (founded 
1232) with a Rococo church, and the former 
Dominican monastery, which was the seat of 
the university. The town hall contains murals 
depicting the wedding of Duke George the 
Rich to the Polish princess Hedwig in 1475, 
re-enacted every three years in all-day plays. 
There are numerous medieval, Renaissance, 
and Baroque churches and gabled houses. 
Landshut has several museums, trade schools, 
and an art gallery. 

An important rail junction, Landshut re- 
ceived more than 12,000 refugees after World 
War II, stimulating new industries such as 
electrotechnics and machinery. Older indus- 
tries include brewing, milling, chocolate mak- 
ing, and tobacco processing and the manufac- 
ture of textiles, furniture, and chemicals. Pop. 
(1978 est.) 55,548. 
48°33’ N, 12°09’ E 
-map, Federal Republic of 

Germany 8:47 


Landshut, Battle of: see Abensberg—Eck- 
miihl, battles of. 


Landskrona, town and port, in the /an 
(county) of MalmGhus, southern Sweden, on 
Oresund (the Sound), north- northwest of the 
city of Malmé. It was founded by Eric of 
Pomerania, king of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, and chartered in 1413. Although it 
was fortified after being burned in 1428 by the 
Hanseatic League, it was again sacked during 
wars of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Earthen walls, among the largest and best 
preserved in Europe, still surround the 16th- 
century castle and fortress. The island of Ven, 
now a part of the town, contains the ruins of 
astronomer Tycho Brahe’s observatory. Sel- 
ma Lagerléf, the first woman to win the No- 
bel Prize for literature, wrote her first novel, 


Gosta Berlings saga (1891), while teaching in 
Landskrona. Principal industries include ship- 
building, metalworking, tanning, food pro- 
cessing, and the manufacture of machinery 
and artificial fertilizers. The town is also a 
popular summer resort and has regular ferry 
connections with Copenhagen. Pop. (1970) 
34,519. 

55°52’ N, 12°50’ E 
landslide, also called LANDsLip, downward 
mass movement of earth or rock on unstable 
slopes, including many forms resulting from 
differences in rock structure, coherence of 
material involved, degree of slope, amount of 
included water, extent of natural or artificial 
undercutting at the base of the slope, relative 
rate of movement, and relative quantity of 
material involved. Many terms cover these 
variations; creep, earth flow, mudflow, soli- 
fluction, and debris avalanche are related 
forms in which mass movement is by flowage. 
If shearing movement occurs on a surface on 
consolidated rock, the dislocated mass is a de- 
bris slide. Cliffs may become so steepened 
through undercutting by rivers, glaciers, or 
waves that masses of rock will fall freely and 
constitute a rockfall type of landslide. 

reese types, occurrence, and features 6:64a; 

ulus 

sare eo shelf origin and structure 5:118h 
-physiographic effects of man 14:432b 

-size and duration scale illus. 13 15:923 


Landsmal (Norwegian language): see New 
Norwegian language. 


land snail, any of the 22,000 species of snails 
adapted to life away from water. Most are 
members of the subclass Pulmonata (class 
Gastropoda); a few are members of the sub- 
class Prosobranchia. Typically, land snails 
live on or near the ground, feed on decaying 
plant matter, and lay their eggs in the soil. 
They are most common on tropical islands 
(notably Cuba) but occur also in cold regions, 
where they hibernate. Arboreal forms, such as 
Liguus of Florida and Cuba, tend to be 
brightly coloured; terrestrial forms usually 
are drab. 


European land snail (Helix) 


Jacques Six 


Largest in size are those of the genus 
Achatina, of Africa, some 20 centimetres (8 
inches) across. Several common land snails 
(Helix species) of Europe are table delicacies, 
especially in France. 

-reproductive behaviour pattern 15:684d 

-size, food use, and pest status 7:947h 


land spirits, Old Icelandic LANDVAETTIR, in 
Norse mythology, a race of beings connected 
with the earth and believed to perform protec- 
tive functions. The land spirits brought: luck 
to men and were largely responsible for the 
prosperity of the land. Thus, a pre-Christian 
law of Iceland forbade the bringing of ships 
with menacing figureheads into the harbour, 
lest they frighten the land spirits. The land- 
vaettir lived in hills, rivers, and stones and 
were believed to take the form of animals or 
of miniature men and women. 

-Norse beliefs of land prosperity 8:38h 


Landsradet, or the GREENLAND COUNCIL, ad- 

ministrative body for western bape 
-structure and Greenland | 

eG Sadhininistration &: 41 3h 


Landstad, Magnus Brostrup (b. Oct. 7, 
1802, Masdy, Nor.—d. Oct. 8, 1880, Kris- 
tiania [Oslo]), pastor and poet who published 
the first collection of authentic Norwegian tra- 
ditional ballads (1853). His Norske folkeviser 
(Norwegian Folk Ballads) dates back for its 
material to the Middle Ages and revolves 
around the adventures of trolls, heroes, 
knights, and gods; a supplement contains folk 
melodies collected by L.M. Lindeman. 
Though a later, more authoritative collection 
was published, Landstad’s book continued to 
be the most influential; Henrik Ibsen drew 
many of the themes for his early dramas from 
the Landstad collection. 

Landstad was later given responsibility for 
the preparation of a national hymnal. He in- 
cluded some 50 of his own hymns and com- 
pleted the editing in 1861. 


Landsteiner, Karl (b. June 14, 1868, Vienna 
—d. June 26, 1943, New York City), im- 
munologist, pathologist, received the 1930 
Nobel Prize for Physiology or Medicine for 


Landsteiner 


By courtesy of the World Health Organization 


his discovery of the major blood groups and 
development of the ABO system of blood 
typing that has made blood transfusion a rou- 
tine medical practice. A research assistant at 
the Vienna Pathological Institute (1898- 
1908), he found (1900) basic differences in hu- 
man blood that explained the excessive dan- 
ger involved in indiscriminate transfusions of 
whole blood. 

He was able to show (1901) that there were 
at least three major types of human blood 
that vary according to the kinds of sugar-con- 
taining substances, known as antigens, at- 
tached to the plasma membrane (outer en- 
velope) of the red blood cells. Landsteiner la- 
belled the types A, B, and O. A fourth group, 
possessing both antigens A and B (type AB) 
and no AB antibodies, was found in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Landsteiner’s discovery added an important 
chapter to the development of legal medicine, 
providing admissible evidence in paternity 
suits and murder trials. Proof that blood types 
are inherited through specific genes has pro- 
vided an effective tool for the study of human 
genetics and anthropology. He also succeeded 
in transmitting poliomyelitis to monkeys 
(1908), a development necessary to the later 
development of polio’ vaccines. 

Landsteiner was appointed professor of pa- 
thology at the University of Vienna (1909- 
19); and at the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, New York City (1922-43), he 
discovered the additional blood groups M and 
N (1927) and the Rhesus (Rh; named’ for the 
species of monkey in which it was discovered) 
factor (1940). The Rh factor is the basis of a 
series of events that can occur in the blood of 
a mother and fetus and result in a disease 
known as erythroblastosis fetalis, causing 
abortion, miscarriage, or a dangerous illness 
in the newborn, 

Landsteiner wrote The Specificity of Serolog- 
ical Reactions (1936), which is a classic text 
that helped to establish the science of im- 
munochemistry. nN . 

-blood grouping studies 2:1143g 
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Landsting, Danish parliament chamber 
formed in 1849, 
-establishment under 1849 


constitution 16:324e 


Landsturm (German: “land storm” or “‘ter- 
ritorial assault force”), oldest age classifica- 
tion of the Prussian Army reserve; the term 
Originally referred to a general levy of all able- 
bodied citizens in time of war. The Prussian 
Landsturm was legalized in 1813 in prepara- 
tion for the war of liberation against Napo- 
leon that culminated in the Battle of Leipzig 
(October 1813). All men not serving in the 
regular army or the Landwehr (intermediate 
aged reserves) were called upon to harass the 
enemy by means of guerrilla-like tactics. After 

1866 the Landsturm of the German empire 
comprised both trained and untrained men 
from 17 to 45 who were considered not fully 
fit for service in the field and who were to be 
used only for local garrison duty in case of 
dire necessity. In World War I, however, 
many such men were incorporated into the 
field forces. Hitler’s defense law of 1935 
defined the Landsturm as a reserve category 
composed of all men from 45 to 55. In World 
War II they were initially assigned to local de- 
fense battalions but were later used in occupa- 
tion duties and ultimately in line duties. 

In the Austro-Hungarian monarchy the 
Landsturm included all male citizens who 
were fit but not serving in either the active 
forces or the first-line reserves. Men from 19 
through 37 comprised the first draft, and 
those from 38 through 42 the second draft; 
except for the Tirolese units, no peacetime 
training was received. Swiss regulations, as re- 
vised in 1949, assigned men from 43 to 48 to 
the Landsturm strictly for home defense in 
time of war. 


Landtag, diet or legislative body of German 
and Austrian Lander (states). 
-Rheinland-Pfalz governmental rule 15:798a 


land tax, tax based on the productive capaci- 
ty of land or on standards devised to represent 
such capacity. The oldest and most prevalent 
forms of this tax are the farm-output tax and 
the land tax proper (which is usually based on 
a presumptive assessment of land income). 
The amount of tax so determined usually re- 
mains fixed for a period of years. This type of 
land tax can be traced to ancient Egypt and 
India, but it found extensive use only in 
Europe in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
More recently it has been widely used in the 
less developed countries. 
-assessment and administration of 

taxes 17:1085h 
-Chinese ancient trend toward 

ownership 4:306c 
-Ming dynasty’s systems and reforms 4:351h 
+property taxation as revenue resource 15:59h 
-Roman taxation methods 17:1077g 
-T’ang dynasty revenue system inequity 4:322h 


land tenure, legal terms on which land is 
held and used, defining the relation between 
owner and occupant or cultivator and delimit- 
ing the owner’s control over the use of the 
land and its products, See also land reform 
and tenure. 
‘ownership under civil and common 
law 15:53b 

-primitive economic systems 6:280c 
-primitive ownership concepts 8:1157c 
~property rights development 15:47c 
‘rent and economic interpretation 5:906h 
-Roman property law and possession : 

_ means 15:1057f ; 


land tenure, feudal, system by aihitts land 
was held by tenants from lords. As developed 
in medieval England and France, the king was 
lord paramount with numerous levels of lesser 
lords down to the occupying tenant. 
Tenures were divided into free and unfree. of 
the free tenures, the first was tenure in chival- 
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ry, principally grand serjeanty and knight ser- 
vice. The former obliged the tenant to per- 
form some honourable and often personal ser- 
vice; knight service entailed performing mili- 
tary duties for the king or other lord, though 
by the middle of the 12th century such service 
was usually commuted for a payment called 
scutage. Another type of free tenure was 
socage, primarily customary socage, the prin- 
cipal service of which was usually agricultural 
in nature, such as performing so many days’ 
plowing each year for the lord. In addition to 
the principal service, all these tenures were 
subject to a number of conditions, such as re- 
lief, the payment made on transfer of a fief to 
an heir, and escheat, the return of the fief to 
the lord when the vassal died without an heir. 
Chivalric tenures were also subject to ward- 
ship, the guardianship of a fief of a minor, and 
marriage, payment made in lieu of marriage 
of the vassal’s daughter to the lord. 

Another form of free tenure was the spiritual 
tenure of bishops or monasteries, their sole 
obligation being to pray for the souls of the 
grantor and his heirs. Some ecclesiastics also 
held temporal lands for which they performed 
the required services. 

The main type of unfree tenancy was villen- 
age, initially a modified form of servitude. 
Whereas the mark of free tenants was that 
their services were always predetermined, in 
unfree tenure they were not; the unfree tenant 
never knew what he might be called to do for 
his lord. Although at first the villein tenant 
held his land entirely at the will of the lord 
and might be ejected at any time, the royal 
courts later protected him to the extent that 
he held tenancy at the will of the lord and ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, so that 
he could not be ejected in breach of existing 
customs. Moreover, an unfree tenant could 
not leave without his lord’s approval. Tenure 
in villenage in England then became known as 
copyhold tenure, in which the holder was per- 
sonally free and paid rent in lieu of services. 
-Carolingian administration in Italy 9:1120f 
-Catalan late medieval society 17:409h 
-common law development in England 4:998e 
-English medieval institutions 3:204g 
-English 15th-century social changes 3:219c 
«game preserve development 9:47e 
-medieval society and institutions 12:15le 
-military power structure 2:18f 
‘rights, duties, and practices 6:1119f 
-work organization significance 19:935b 


Landulph of Carcano (d. March 23, 998), 
archbishop of Milan whose distribution of 
church properties to followers and members 
of his family created a new privileged class 
that played an important part in the politics of 
Milan in the 11th century. 

Son of an ambitious nobleman named Boni- 
zone, who tried to make himself lord of Milan 
with the backing of the Holy Roman emperor 
Otto I, Landulph was elected archbishop on 
Dec. 23, 979, through a combination of brib- 
ery and the Emperor’s influence. Rioting 
Milanese killed Bonizone and exiled his sons. 
Subsequently, peace was concluded between 
the two parties, and Landulph returned to 
office. 

To purchase support, Landulph turned over 
to the lay aristocracy lands belonging to the 
archdiocese, creating strong links between his 
office and the major nobility. Called capitanei, 
these nobles were endowed with country par- 
ishes and, in turn, subinfeudated their lands to 
another new class of lesser vassals, the secundi 
milites, bound to military service but with no 
permanent hold on their property. This devel- 
opment paved the way for the conflicts of the 
period of Archbishop Ariberto of Antimiano 
in the 11th century and for the rise of the 
Milanese commune. 


Landuma, also called LANDOMA Or LANDOU- 
MAN, people located principally in the Repub- 
lic of Guinea, 30 to 60 miles inland along the 


border of Portuguese Guinea. In the 1960s 
their population was approximately 25,000. 
Their language belongs to the west Atlantic 
branch of the Niger-Congo family and is relat- 
ed to Baga. The Landuma are agriculturalists 
—corn (maize), millet, and rice being the ma- 
jor food crops. Peanuts are grown for their oil 
and as a cash crop. Social organization cen- 
tres in a paramount chief, with villages gov- 
erned by subordinate chiefs. Men may have 
several wives, and inheritance follows the 
mother’s line. Secret adolescent initiation 
ceremonies introduce the individual to his 
adult responsibilities. Religious beliefs centre 
on the activities of departed spirits. 

-visual art forms 1:262f 


Landus (pope): see Lando. 


landvaettir (Norse mythology): see land spir- 
its. 


Landwehr, in English TERRITORIAL DEFENSE 
FORCE, army reserves beyond the normal age 
of conscription, originally a militia. During 
the Napoleonic Wars, Austria (1808) and 
Prussia (1813) supplemented the standing ar- 
mies of all provinces with Landwehr units. 
Many of them took part in the Battle of Leip- 
zig, which liberated Prussia from French 
domination. Subsequently, in Prussia, and lat- 
er in imperial Germany, the Landwehr was 
the body of trained or partly trained men, 
from about 26 to 40 years of age, into which 
conscripts passed in order to complete their 
required three years of service. Because of its 
democratic tradition, it was kept separate 
from the regular army; the Landwehr elected 
its own officers, who usually did not belong to 
the hereditary officer class. 

Numerous Landwehr divisions were formed 
in World War I, primarily for garrison and oc- 
cupation duties. In 1935 German law required 
all men from the ages of 35 to 45 to belong to 
the Landwehr, but there were no designated 
Landwehr units in World War II, since men in 
the Landwehr age group were conscripted 
into regular army units. 

In the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the term 
Landwehr did not apply to an age category 
but to the Austrian militia as distinguished 
from the regular army of Austria-Hungary. 
Honved was a similar Hungarian organization 
and remained thereafter the name of the Hun- 
garian army. 

-Hitler’s final counteroffensive 19:1010c 
-Prussian military reforms 7:720h 
-Prussian politics in the 1860s 2:1078d 


Landwirte, Bund der: see Agrarian League. 


Land Without Bread (1932), also called Las 
HURDES, documentary film directed by Luis 
Bufiuel, 

-social theme and style 3:480c 


Lane, Alfred Church (b. Jan. 29, 1863, 
Boston—d. April 15, 1948, New York City), 
U.S. geologist and educator who originated, 
promoted, and directed research on the deter- 
mination of the age of the Earth. He was pe- 
trographer, assistant state geologist, and state 
geologist for the Michigan State Geological 
Survey from 1889 to 1909. He served as 
professor of geology and mineralogy at Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., from 1909, re- 
signing in 1936 in protest against a state teach- 
er’s oath, 

Lane was chairman of the committee on the 
measurement of geologic time of the National 
Research Council (1922-46) and advanced 
worldwide research on this subject. He was 
among the first of the world’s scientists to un- 
dertake the study of neutrons, and in 1926, 
with the eminent German physicist Otto 
Hahn, he instituted an international plan for 
exchanging scientific information on nuclear 
fission. He was the first American to receive 
information of Hahn’s splitting the uranium 
atom in 1938. 


Lane, Sir Allen, originally ALLEN LANE WIL- 
LIAMS (b. Sept. 21, 1902, Bristol, Eng.—d. 
July 7, 1970, Northwood, Middlesex), pioneer 


of paperback publishing in England, whose 
belief in a market for high-quality books at 
low prices helped to create a new reading pub- 
lic and also led to improved printing and bind- 
ing techniques. 

In 1919 Lane was apprenticed to his uncle, 
publisher John Lane of The Bodley Head, 
London, of which he became managing editor 
on his uncle’s death six years later. 

Lane left Bodley in 1935 and founded Pen- 
guin Books, Ltd., which published paperback 
reprints priced at 6d. (12 cents, U.S.), En- 
couraged by the success of the Penguin ven- 
ture, he extended his efforts to include other 
series, such as Pelicans (serious nonfiction) 
and topical Penguin Specials. The Penguin 
Shakespeare was published in 1937, and the 
Puffin Story Books, published in 1941, revolu- 
tionized children’s literature. Penguin’s best 
selling reprint, D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover (1960), sold more than 3.,- 
500,000 copies after a much-publicized court 
case held that the novel was neither obscene 
nor corrupting. 

Lane, who had been knighted in 1952, retired 
as managing director of Penguin in 1969 after 
publication of the 3,000th Penguin title— 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

-paperback book development 18:823c 


Lane, Frederick Chapin (1900- ), US. 
scholar of the Renaissance. 
-Renaissance historiography 15:662f 


Lane, Sir Hugh Percy (b. Nov. 9, 1875, 


Ballybrack, County Cork—d. May 7, 1915, at 
sea), Irish art dealer known for his collection 
of Impressionist paintings. He established a 
gallery of modern art in Dublin, acted as ad- 
viser to galleries at Johannesburg and Cape 
Town in South Africa, and was appointed di- 
rector of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
Dublin, in 1914, His death in the sinking of 
the ‘“‘Lusitania” stirred a controversy over his 
collection, the bequest of which was unclear; 
ultimately it was divided between London and 
Dublin. 

-controversy Over painting collection 19:1077d 


Lane, Jonathan Homer (b. Aug. 9, 1819, 
Geneseo, N.Y.—d. May 3, 1880, Washington, 
D.C,), astrophysicist who was the first to in- 
vestigate mathematically the Sun as a gaseous 
body. His work demonstrated the interrela- 
tionships of pressure, temperature, and densi- 
ty inside the Sun and was fundamental to the 
emergence of modern theories of stellar evolu- 
tion. Lane became an assistant examiner in 
the U.S. Patent Office in 1848 and three years 
later became principal examiner. From 1857 
he worked as an expert counsellor in patent 
cases. 

His solar studies culminated in Lane’s law, 
which states that as a gaseous body contracts 
(by cooling or by any other means), the con- 
traction generates heat. He used this law to 
explain how the Sun built up its intense heat 
over the eons. His most important publication 
a nets Theoretical Temperature of the Sun 

870). 

Lane also studied electricity and worked ona 
machine for calculating mathematical roots. 
In addition, he devised an electromechanical 
governor, a “visual telegraph,” and an air 
pump; he also experimented with mechanical 
refrigeration. 


Lanett, city, Chambers County, eastern Ala- 
bama, U.S., on the Chattahoochee River. It 
was known as Bluffton until its incorporation 
as a city in 1893 when the present name, 
derived from the Lanier and Barnett Cotton 
Mill, was adopted. A shipping centre for a 
truck farming and dairying region, Lanett also 
has some light industry. Pop. (1980) 6,897. 
32°57’ N, 85°12’ W 

Lanfranc (b. c. 1005, Pavia, Italy—d. May 
28, 1089, Canterbury, Eng.), Italian Benedic- 
tine who, as archbishop of Canterbury 
(1070-89) "and trusted counsellor of William 
the Conqueror, was largely responsible for the 
excellent church-state relations of William’s 


reign after the Norman Conquest of England. 

Originally a lawyer, Lanfranc won a reputa- 
tion as a teacher at a school he established at 
Avranches, Normandy (1039-42). He then en- 
tered the Benedictine monastery at Bec, where, 
after three years of seclusion, he became prior 
and resumed teaching. He opposed the mar- 
riage of William of Normandy to Matilda of 
Flanders (1053), but he and William were later 
reconciled and thereafter maintained a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect. William made Lan- 
franc first abbot of St. Stephen’s at Caen (c. 
1063) and after the Conquest nominated him 
to the see of Canterbury as soon as the incum- 
bent, Stigand, was deposed. 

Lanfranc embarked upon a successful reform 
and reorganization of the English Church. Al- 
though a firm supporter of papal sovereignty, 
he assisted William in maintaining the fullest 
possible independence for the English Church. 
At the same time he protected the church from 
royal and other secular influence, His concern 
for the separate responsibilities and preroga- 
tives of state and church shaped a memorable 
ordinance that divided the ecclesiastical from 
the secular courts (c. 1076). His policy, in ac- 
cord with that of the King, was to replace na- 
tive English bishops with Normans, but he re- 
mained on friendly terms with Wulfstan of 
Worcester, the last of the Anglo-Saxon prel- 
ates. Perhaps his greatest service to the King 
was his detection in 1075 of the conspiracy 
formed against William by the earls of Norfolk 
and Hereford. On the death of the Conqueror 
in 1087, Lanfranc secured the succession for 
William II Rufus, inducing the English militia 
to support him against the partisans of his eld- 
er brother, Robert II Curthose, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

-Anselm’s influence 1:937d 

-English ecclesiastical history 3:205d passim 
to 206a 

-Norman influence on English church 19:829e 
passim to 830f 


Lanfranco, Giovanni (b. Jan. 26, 1582, Par- 
ma—d. Nov. 30, 1647, Rome), painter, one of 
the exponents of Baroque illusionism. He was 
a pupil of Agostino Carracci in Parma (1600- 
02) and later studied with Annibale Carracci in 
Rome. The decisive influence on his work, 
however, was not the Baroque classicism of 
the Carracci but the dynamic illusionism of the 
dome paintings in Parma by Correggio. Lan- 
franco’s painting in the dome of S. Andrea del- 
la Valle in Rome (1621-25) derives directly 
from Correggio in its virtuoso use of vigorous- 
ly posed figures floating in the clouds over the 
spectator’s head. Lanfranco worked in Naples 
from 1633/34 to 1646, his best-known work 
there being the dome of the chapel of S. Gen- 
naro in the cathedral (1641-46). He was a bit- 
ter rival of Domenichino, both in Rome and 
later in Naples. 


Lang, Andrew (b. March 31, 1844, Selkirk, 
Selkirk—d. July 20, 1912, Banchory, Kincar- 
dine), scholar and man of letters noted for his 
collections of fairy tales and translations of 
Homer. Educated at St. Andrews University 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, he held an open 
fellowship at Merton College until 1875, when 
he moved to London. He quickly became fa- 
mous for his critical articles in The Daily News 
and other papers. He displayed talent as a poet 
in Ballads and Lyrics of Old France (1872), 
Helen of Troy (1882), and Grass of Parnassus 
(1888) and as a novelist with The Mark of Cain 
(1886) and The Disentanglers (1902). He 
earned special praise for his 12-volume collec- 
tion of fairy tales, the first volume of which 
was The Blue Fairy Book (1889) and the last 
The Lilac Fairy Book (1910). His own fairy 
tales, The Gold of Fairnilee (1888), Prince 
Prigio (1889), and Prince Ricardo of Pan- 
touflia (1893), became children’s classics. 
Lang also did important pioneer work in such 
volumes as Custom and Myth (1884) and 
Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887). Later he 
turned to history and historical mysteries, no- 
tably Pickle the Spy (1897), A History of 


Scotland from the Roman Occupation, 4 vol. 
(1900-07), Historical Mysteries (1904), and 
The Maid of France (1908). His lifelong devo- 
tion to Homer produced noted prose transla- 
tions of the Odyssey (1879), in collaboration 
with S.H. Butcher, and the Jliad (1883), with 
Walter Leaf and Ernest Myers. He defended 
the theory of the unity of Homeric literature, 
and his World of Homer (1910) became known 
as an important study, Lang’s History of En- 
glish Literature from “‘Beowulf”’ to Swinburne 
was published posthumously in 1912. 
‘cultural theory on cosmogonal myth 5:239h 
‘empirical study of religion 18:268a 
-folklore and evolutionary theory of 

culture 7:461g 
‘primordial monotheism theory 15:619c 
-totemism, names, and nature myths 18:53le 


Lang, Cosmo Gordon, Ist Baron Lang of 
Lambeth (archbishop of Canterbury): see 
Lang of Lambeth, (William) Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Ist Baron. 


Lang, Fritz (b. Dec. 5, 1890, Vienna—d. 
Aug, 2, 1976, Los Angeles), motion-picture di- 
rector whose films are considered masterpieces 
of visual composition and mostly deal with 
fate and man’s working out of his destiny. The 
son of an architect, Lang briefly studied archi- 
tecture at Vienna Technical University, then 
travelled widely before settling for a time in 
Paris as a painter. While recovering from 
wounds suffered in the service of Austria in 
World War I, he started to write screenplays; 
after the war he went to Berlin to work with 
Erich Pommer, a German film producer. 


Fritz Lang checking model street for film Hangmen Also 
Die,-1942 


By courtesy of Fritz Lang 


His first successful picture as a director was 
Der miide Tod (1921; “Weary Death”; Desti- 
ny; US. title, Between Worlds). Doktor 
Mabuse, der Spieler (1922; U.S. title, Dr. 
Mabuse) studied a criminal mastermind; Die 
Nibelungen (1924; in two parts released sepa- 
rately in the U.S, as Siegfried and Kriemhild’s 
Revenge) was based on the early 13th-century 
German poem; Metropolis (1926) was an Ex- 
pressionist vision of the future; and M (1931), 
his most famous German film, explored the 
compulsion to murder. Lang’s Das Testament 
des Dr. Mabuse (1933; The Last Will of Dr. 
Mabuse), in which a madman speaks Nazi 
philosophy, attracted the attention of Joseph 
Goebbels, the Nazis’ chief propagandist, who 
invited Lang to supervise German films. Lang 
left for Paris the same evening and later moved 
to the U.S. 

Fury (1936), a study of a lynch mob, is his 
most praised American film. Others include 
You Only Live Once (1937), Western Union 
(1941), Hangmen> Also Die (1943), Scarlet 
Street (1945), Clash by Night (1952), Rancho 
Notorious (1952), Moonfleet (1955), and 
Beyond a Reasonable Doubt (1956). 

Paul M. Jensen’s The Cinema of Fritz Lang 
was published in 1969. 

-films and film styles 12:524c 


Lang, Jack, in full JoHN THOMAS LANG (b. 
Dec, 21, 1876, Sydney—d. Sept. 27, 1975, Syd- 
ney), statesman and Labor premier of New 
South Wales (1925-27, 1930-32) whose de- 
fiance of Australia’s Labor prime minister 
James Henry Scullin’s economic policies con- 


27 Lang, (Alexander) Matheson 


Jack Lang 


Camera Press—Publix 


tributed to Scullin’s defeat in 1931 and to the 
decline of the Labor Party from national 
power. 

After entering the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment in 1913, Lang rose to party secretary and 
state treasurer (1920-22), becoming premier 
and treasurer in 1925. During his first ministry 
he developed Australia’s first child endowment 
plan and sponsored a widows’ pension bill. He 
led the Labor parliamentary opposition (1927- 
30) and was elected premier in 1930 on a plat- 
form opposing the deflationary policies (the 
“Premiers” Plan’’) of the federal Labor govern- 
ment, 

After refusing to pay New South Wales’ inter- 
est payments on overseas loans in April 1931, 
Lang changed his position three months later 
in exchange for federal payment of his govern- 
ment’s expenses. In February 1932, however, 
he rejected the new federal statute requiring 
payment of state revenues to the Common- 
wealth and was dismissed by Gov. Philip 
Game. Lang’s actions deepened the split in the 
national Labor Party, leading to Scullin’s de- 
feat in 1931, and encouraged the development 
of the right-wing New Guard movement in op- 
position to Lang’s policies. He served in Parlia- 
ment (1943-49) as an independent after being 
expelled from the Labor Party in 1943, In 1972 
the Party reinstated his membership. 

-New South Wales liberal politics 2:421a 


Lang, John Dunmore (1799-1878), anti- 
Catholic Australian ecclesiastic and an anti- 
convict but eventually radical political leader, 
founder of the Australian Presbyterian 
Church, and an influence in shaping early 
colonial settlement. He instigated a movement 
comparable to the 1843 disruption of the 
Church of Scotland and arranged immigration 
of upper-working-class Protestants. 


Lang, (Alexander) Matheson (b. May 15, 
1879, Montreal—d. April 11, 1948, Bridge- 
ton, Barbados), English romantic actor and 
dramatist whose imposing presence, com- 
manding features, and fine voice were as well 
suited to Othello as to such popular and pic- 
turesque characters as Mr. Wu and the Wan- 
dering Jew. He began his career as a Shake- 
spearean actor in 1897, first played in London 
in 1900, and acted Benedick to the Beatrice of 
Ellen Terry in 1903. His sonorous and pas- 


Matheson Lang, 1936 
By courtesy of the National Film Archive, London 


Lang, Matthaus 28 


sionate Othello was first seen in 1907 at Man- 
chester, and his highly romantic Romeo was a 
feature of the 1908 London season. For the 
next 30 years he toured the English-speaking 
world, acting also in grandiose plays by Tem- 
ple Thurston, Rafael Sabatini, and many oth- 
ers. His career also included several films, and 
he produced and dramatized many works. In 
1914 he and his actress-wife, Hutin Britton 
(1876-1965), inaugurated the Shakespeare 
seasons at the Old Vic Theatre, London. 


Lang, Matthdus (b. 1468, Augsburg, now in 
West Germany—d. March 30, 1540, Salz- 
burg, Austria), German statesman and cardi- 
nal, an intimate counsellor of the emperor 
Maximilian I. Of bourgeois origin, he entered 
Maximilian’s service about 1494 and became 
indispensable as the Emperor’s secretary. He 


Matthaus Lang, detail from an engraving 
by Daniel Hopfer (1470-1536) 


By courtesy of the Bildarchiv, Osterreichische 


Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 


received numerous benefices and ecclesiastical 
offices prior to his ordination as a priest in 
1519. In many ways, he typified the worldly 
absentee bishops against whom the reformer 
Martin Luther protested. 

Lang negotiated the League of Cambrai with 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and later 
Pope Julius II, against Venice (1 508). In 1511, 
however, when Julius, at peace with Venice, 
wanted Maximilian’s help in driving the 
French from Italy, Lang was sent to Bologna 
to reconcile the Pope with France and to 1so- 
late Venice. They failed to reach agreement 
then, but Lang returned to Italy and persuad- 
ed Julius to unite with Maximilian against 
Venice. The Pope in turn obtained the Emper- 
or’s agreement to the convening of the fifth 
Lateran Council and a promise of armed sup- 
port. Lang’s elevation as cardinal was an- 
nounced on Nov. 24, 1512, the papal-imperial 
alliance on the 25th. After Lang negotiated 
the settlement in Vienna (1515) that ultimately 
gave the Habsburgs the thrones of Bohemia 
and Hungary, he became prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg (1519) and ceased to be a Habsburg 
official. In the 1520s he overcame rebellions of 
his nobles and of the citizens of Salzburg and, 
supported by the Swabian League, suppressed 
a fierce peasant uprising. He maintained au- 
thoritarian conservatism in religion and goy- 
ernment until his death. 


Langalibalele, 19th-century South African 
ruler of the Hlubi tribe. 
-Shepstone rule resistance retaliation 17:285f 


pane Bac (lake, North Vietnam); see Tay, 


ip Walter B(asil) (b. Oct. 17, 1907, 
Newark, N.J.), hydrologist known for his 
studies of fundamental importance in surface 
water hydrology, particularly the quantitative 
relations between fluvial processes and the 
Earth’s surface features, 

Langbein was a construction engineer for the 
Rosoff Construction Company of New York 
from 1931 until 1935, when he became a 
member of the U.S. Geological Survey. An 
editor of the periodical Water Resources Re- 
search, he wrote many basic papers in the 


U.S. Geological Survey Professional Paper se- 
ries, and, with William G. Hoyt, he wrote 
Floods (1955) and Water Facts for the Na- 
tion’s Future (1959). 


langbeinite, usually colourless and transpar- 

ent evaporite mineral, K2Mg2(SO4)3. 

‘evaporite mineralogy and composition 
6:1134h; table 


Langdell, Christopher Columbus (b. May 
22, 1826, New Boston, N.H.—d. July 6, 1906, 
Cambridge, Mass.), legal educator, dean of 
the Harvard Law School (1870-95), originat- 
ed the case method of teaching law. 

He studied law at Harvard (1851-54) and 
practiced in New York City until 1870, when 
he accepted a professorship and then the 
deanship of the Harvard Law School. U.S. le- 
gal education at that time was a leisurely pro- 
cess, with no examinations or fixed require- 
ments for the bachelor of laws (LL.B.) degree. 
Langdell raised the law program to university 
standards by instituting a regular progression 
of mandatory courses and tests. Later he de- 
vised the case method, so that students might 
read and discuss original authorities and de- 
rive for themselves the principles of the law. 

A book by Langdell, Selection of Cases on 
the Law of Contracts (1871; 2nd ed., enlarged, 
1877), was the first case-method text. Most of 
the early casebooks, however, were edited by 
James Barr Ames (1846-1910), a law profes- 
sor at Harvard from 1873 and Langdell’s 
successor as dean. Although the method was 
Langdell’s invention, its use in Ames’s class- 
rooms is credited with firmly establishing it at 
Harvard. Eventually the method became uni- 
versal in U.S. law schools. 


Langdon, Harry (1884-1944), American ac- 
tor. 
-style, techniques, and films 12:522h 


Langdon, John (b. June 26, 1741, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.—d. Sept. 18, 1819, Ports- 
mouth), state legislator, governor, and U.S. 
senator during the Revolutionary and early 


a gt 


Langdon, oil painting on wood by John Trumbull, 1792; 
in Yale University Art Gallery 


By courtesy of Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn 


national period (1775-1812), After an appren- 
ticeship in a Portsmouth countinghouse and 
several years at sea, he became a prosperous 
shipowner and merchant. During the war he 
organized and financed John Stark’s expedi- 
tion against British general John Burgoyne 
(1777). He was a member of the Continental 
Congress (1775-76, 1783-84), of the New 
Hampshire legislature (1777-82, 1801-15), 
and of the state senate (1784-85). He was 
president of New Hampshire (1785-86, 1788- 
89), a delegate to the Federal Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and a U.S. senator 
(1789-1801). In the Senate he identified him- 
self with the followers of Thomas Jefferson 
but declined any national office. Later he 
served as governor of New SAT ong (1805- 
09, 1810-12). 


Lange, Antoni (1861-1929), Polish poet. 
- Young Poland movement 
participation 10:1252f 


Lange, Carl Georg (1834-1900), Danish 
physician and psychologist. 
-emotion as perception of bodily 

changes 6:758f 


Lange, Christian Lous (b. Sept. 17, 1869, 
Stavanger, Nor.—d. Dec. 11, 1938, Oslo), ad- 
vocate of international peace, secretary gener- 
al of the Inter-Parliamentary Union (1909- 
33), and co-winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1921. Lange graduated in languages from the 
University of Oslo in 1893 and in 1919 re- 


Christian Lous Lange 
Norsk Telegrambyra, Oslo 


ceived a doctorate for a thesis on the history 
of internationalism. He served as secretary 
(1900-09) to the Nobel Committee in Oslo 
and was instrumental in organizing the library 
of the Nobel Institute, which was founded in 
1904. In 1907 he was a delegate to the second 
peace conference at The Hague. Under his 
secretary generalship the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, an international convocation of par- 
liamentarians founded in 1888 by Sir William 
Randal Cremer, recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1903, grew and prospered, especially 
during World War I, despite great difficulties. 
For these services, Lange shared the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1921 with the Swedish states- 
man Karl Hjalmar Branting. Lange was also 
active in the League of Nations as a Norwe- 
gian delegate, interesting himself particularly 
in disarmament. In 1932 he received the 
Grotius Medal of The Netherlands. 


Lange, Dorothea (b. 1895, Hoboken, N.J. 
—d. Oct. 13, 1965, San Francisco), documen- 
tary photographer whose studies of the indi- 
gent victims of the Depression of the 1930s 
formed a major influence on subsequent docu- 
mentary and journalistic photographers. She 
first studied photography under Clarence 
White, a member of the group of photogra- 
phers called the Photo-Secession and then, at 
the age of 20, decided to travel around the 
world, earning money as she went by selling 
her photographs. She got as far as San Fran- 
cisco before her money ran out. She settled 
there and opened a portrait studio in 1916. 
During the Depression, Lange sought to 
broaden the dimensions of her work by 
photographing the homeless men who wan- 
dered the streets. Such pictures as ‘““White An- 


Dorothea Lange, 1964 
Wayne Miller—Magnum 


gel Breadline” (1932) were not merely por- 
traits; they showed the hopeless condition of 
these men and the callousness of the world in 
which they lived. These photographs received 
immediate recognition from the photogra- 
phers of Group f. 64 and led to Lange’s being 
hired by the state of California to document 
the plight of migrant farm workers. Photo- 
graphs in this series, such as ‘“‘Migrant Moth- 
er, Nipomo, California” (1936), were cap- 
tioned with the words of the migrant workers 
themselves and were so effective that the state 
established camps for the migrants, Her work 
also led to the establishment of a corps of 
photographers within the federal Rural Reset- 
tlement Administration (later called the Farm 
Security Administration) to bring the condi- 
tions of the poor to public attention. Lange 
was among the first to be hired in the corps, 
and the photographs she took became clas- 


sics. 

In 1939, Lange published a collection of her 
photographs in the book, An American Ex- 
odus: A Record of Human Erosion. Two years 
later she received a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
which she gave up, however, after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor so that she could record the 
mass evacuation of Japanese-Americans to 
detention camps. After World War II, she did 
a number of ,photo-essays, including ‘ ‘Mor- 
mon Villages” and “The Irish Countryman,” 
for Life magazine. Even during long periods 
of inactivity because of illness, her reputation 
continued to rise. The photographer-curator 
Edward Steichen called her the greatest docu- 
mentary photographer of the United States. 
-photographic record of the Depression 

14:323c; illus. 


Lange, Friedrich Albert (b. Sept. 28, 1828, 
at Wald, near Solingen, now in West Germa- 
ny—d. Nov. 21, 1875, Marburg), philosopher 
and Socialist, important for his reputation of 
materialism and for establishing a lasting tra- 
dition of Neo-Kantianism at the University of 
Marburg. 

Son of the theologian Johann Peter Lange, 
he was educated at Cologne, Bonn, and Duis- 
burg. In 1861 he became involved in politics. 
Among his best known works are Die 
Leibesiibungen (1863; “On Physical Exer- 
cise”); Die Arbeiterfrage (1865; “The Worker 
Question’); Die Grundlagen der mathemati- 
schen Psychologie (1865; “The Foundation of 
Mathematical Psychology’); Geschichte des 
Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart (1866; Eng. trans., History of 
Materialism, new ed., 1923); J. St. Mill’s An- 
sichten iiber die soziale Frage (1866; “John 
Stuart Mill’s Theories About the Social Ques- 
tion”). Lange left Germany in 1866 and 
moved to Winterthur, near Ziirich, to write 
for a democratic newspaper. He also wrote 
the Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte des Materia- 
lismus (1867; “A New Contribution on the 
History of Materialism’’) and in 1870 became 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Ziirich, resigning his post in 1872 because of 
the pro-French sympathies of the Swiss in the 
Franco-German War. He then went to Mar- 
burg to take the chair of philosophy and was 
largely responsible for a Kantian revival 
there, His Logische Studien (“Studies in Log- 
ic’) was published in 1877, after his death, 
-Kantian system modification 10:396e 


Lange, Oskar (d. 1965), Polish economist. 


‘economic systems bureaucratization 6:275g 


Langeais, town, west central France, Indre- 
et-Loire département, on the right bank of 
Loire River. It has a 15th-century chateau, 
notable as a fine example of pre-Renaissance 
architecture. A keep first built there by 
Foulque Nerra, count of Anjou (987-1040), 
has ruins still standing in the park. The cha- 
teau was built by Louis XI, and Charles VIII 
of France and Anne of Brittany were married 
there in 1491. The chateau consists of two 
wings at right angles; the main wing, flanked 
by two massive towers, has a gate with a 
drawbridge and a donjon. The facades on the 


courtyard, heralding the Renaissance, are less 
eae than the exterior walls. Latest census 
47°20’ N, 0°24’ E 
Langeland, island (area 110 sq mi [285 sq 
km]), Fyns amtskommune (county), Denmark, 
in the Baltic Sea between Fyn (Funen) and 
Lolland islands. Langeland’s castle of Tra- 
neker has been a royal residence since 1231 
(rebuilt 1550), and its principal town, Rud- 
k@bing, was chartered in 1287. The undulat- 
ing, well-wooded land has fertile clay loams 
that support grain and sugar beets. There is a 
well-preserved Stone Age barrow in the 
southern part of the island and Rudk@bing 
has several medieval churches and houses. 
Latest census 17,745. 
55°00’ N, 10°50’ E 
-map, Denmark 5:582 
Langen, Eugen (b. Oct. 9, 1833, Cologne— 
d. Oct. 2, 1895, Cologne), engineer who pio- 
neered in building internal combustion en- 
gines. In 1864 he entered into partnership with 
Nikolaus A. Otto with whom he was to col- 
laborate for the rest of his life. In 1867 the 
two designed their first internal combustion 
engine. Later, recognizing the theoretical ad- 
vantages of a four-stroke cycle, they incor- 
porated it in their “silent engine’? (patented 
1877), the first operating example of the mod- 
ern automobile engine. Langen also conceived 
the idea of an overhead suspension monorail, 
= put into operation in 1901 at Wuppertal, 
ens 


Langenberg, Donald Newton (1932- ), 
U.S. physicist. 
-Josephson effect measurements 5:78e; 
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Langer, FrantiSek (b. March 3, 1888, 
Prague—d, Aug. 2, 1965, Prague), physician 
and writer who was, after Karel Capek, the 
outstanding Czech dramatist of the interwar 
period. He studied medicine in Prague and 
wrote a collection of short stories and two un- 
successful plays before joining the Austrian 
army as a surgeon. Sent to the Galician front 
during World War I, he was taken prisoner by 
the Russians (1916) and subsequently joined 
the Czechoslovak Legion, which fought the 
Communists in the Russian Civil War. After 
the war, he served in the medical corps of the 
Czech army and continued his literary career. 

Langer achieved his greatest success with 
Velbloud uchem jehly (1923; The Camel 
Through the Needle’s Eye, 1929) a comedy 
about lower class life. Periferie (1925; “The 
Outskirts”), a psychological drama, .deals 
with a murderer who is frustrated ‘in his at- 
tempts to be legally condemned. There fol- 
lowed a number of facile and sentimental 
plays and novels; only Jizdni hlidka (1935; 
“The Cavalry Watch’’) compared with his 
earlier successes; it was based upon his experi- 
ences with the legion. 

Langer went.to England in 1939 and did not 
return to his home until after World War II; 
he retired from the army with the rank of gen- 
eral. The postwar Communist government did 
not allow him to publish new work until the 
late 1950s. 


Langer, Susanne K(nauth) (b. Dec. 20, 
1895, New York City), philosopher and 
educator (Columbia University, 1945-50; 
Connecticut College, 1954-62). A student of 
Alfred North Whitehead, she has written ex- 
tensively on linguistic analysis and aesthetics. 
In her chief work, Philosophy in a New Key: A 
Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite and 
Art (1942), she attempted to give art the claim 
to meaning that science was given through 
Whitehead’s analysis of symbolic modes. Dis- 
tinguishing nondiscursive symbols of art from 
discursive symbols of scientific language in 
Feeling and Form (1953) and Mind: An Essay 
on Human Feeling (1967), she submitted that 
art, especially music, is a highly articulated 
form of expression symbolizing direct or intui- 
tive knowledge of life patterns; e.g., feeling, 


29 + Langiewicz 


motion, and emotion, which ordinary lan- 
guage is unable to convey. 
-comic mode of Indian drama 4:962a 
-musical meaning as symbolic 12:665c¢ passim 
to 667d 


Langevin, André (b. 1927, Montreal), out- 
standing post-World War IT French-Canadian 
novelist whose works, influenced by French 
Existentialism, are noted for their pessimism. 
His prizewinning first novel, Evade de la nuit 
(1951; “Night Fugitive’), is the story of an 
abandoned child’s doomed search for a sub- 
stitute father. Poussiére sur la ville (1953; 
“Dust Over the City’) deals with the social 
ostracism suffered by a young doctor in a min- 
ing town; and the Marxist-tinged Le Temps 
des hommes (1956; “Time of Men’’) relates a 
defrocked priest’s search for a reason to live. 
Langevin is also active as a journalist and as a 
producer for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


Langevin, Paul (1872-1946), French physi- 
cist, notable for his work on secondary X- 
rays, the properties of ions in gases, the kinetic 
theory of gases, the theory of magnetism, and 
the theory of relativity. 

-ferromagnetic theory development 7:253h 
-magnetism theory development 11:311h 


Langey, Guillaume du Bellay, seigneur 
de: see Bellay, Guillaume du, seigneur de 
Langey. 


Langfijellet, English LoNG MOUNTAINS, name 
given to designate collectively the mountain- 
ous area that lies south and west of the 
Dovrefjell (plateau) in west central Norway. 
Langfjellet includes the Jotunheimen (moun- 
tains), the Jostedalsbreen and Hardanger- 
j@kulen (ice. fields), the Hardangervidda 
(plateau), the Bykleheiane (upland), and nu- 
merous lesser features. The highest mountains 
in Scandinavia are found in the group, with 
Galdhgppigen (8,097 ft [2,468 m]) and Glitter- 
tinden (8,048 ft) being the two loftiest peaks. 
Several major fjords penetrate the region, in- 
cluding Boknafi orden, Hardangerfjorden, and 
Sognafjorden, the longest fjord in Norway. 
Jostedalsbreen, located in the northwestern 
part of Langfj ellet region, is the largest ice 
field in continental Europe. Most.of the prin- 
cipal rivers of southern Norway originate in 
Langfjellet. The region, generally sparsely 
populated, is a centre for both winter and 
summer tourism, offering some of Scan- 
dinavia’s most spectacular mountain and 
fjord scenery. 

‘regional border importance 13:264b 


Langhans, Carl Gotthard (1732-1808), 
German architect. 
-Berlin Brandenburg Gate design 2:849h 


Langhans’ giant cell (cytology): see giant 
cell. 


Langhorne, John (b. March 1735, Winton, 
Somerset—d. April 1, 1779, Blagdon, Somer- 
set), poet and English translator of the Ist- 
century Greek biographer Plutarch; his work 
anticipates that of George Crabbe in its de- 
scription of the problems facing the poor and 
unfortunate. A country rector after 1766, his 
best work is perhaps ‘The Country Justice, 3 
parts (1774-77). His translation—jointly with 
his brother William—of Plutarch appeared in 
1770. He also’ contributed reviews to The 
Monthly Review (1761-79) and aie the po- 
ems of William Collins (1765). 


Langiewicz, Marian (Melchior). {b. Aug. 
5, 1827, Krotoszyn, Pol.—d. May 11, 1887, 
Constantinople, now. Istanbul), a Polish sol- 
dier and patriot who played a key role in the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863 and served briefly 
as dictator of the insurrectionary forces. 

After a year in the Prussian Army as a lieu- 
tenant of artillery, Langiewicz took a teaching 
position at the Polish military school in Paris 
(1860). In the same year he joined Garibaldi’s 


Langjokull 30 


Langiewicz, age. by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the Pa 
Wars 
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Neapolitan campaign. In 1861 he taught at a 
short-lived Polish military school in Cuneo, in 
the Piedmont. 

Langiewicz joined in plans for a Polish insur- 
rection against Russia in 1862; and when it 
began in 1863, he headed a ragtag army in the 
Sandomierz (Sandomir) region of southern 
Poland. Because of Langiewicz’ early suc- 
cesses against Russian forces, conservative 
elements in the insurrection offered him dicta- 
torship of the revolutionary regime in March, 
bypassing and hoping to check the more radi- 
cal leadership in Warsaw. Langiewicz accept- 
ed the post and won partial recognition from 
the outmanoeuvred Warsaw leaders. Within a 
few days, however, his forces suffered serious 
defeats against the Russians, which, along 
with factionalism among his troops, caused 
him to flee to Austria on March 21; his dicta- 
torship thus ended after 10 days. 

Langiewicz was imprisoned by the Austrians 
until 1865 and then lived in Switzerland for a 
while. Later he entered the service of the Ot- 
toman Empire as Langie Bey. He wrote Rela- 
cya o kampanii wtasney 1863 r. (1905; ““Re- 
port on My Campaign of 1863’) and Pisma 
wojskowe (1920; ‘“‘Military Writings’’). 


Langjokull, large glacier, west central Ice- 
land; it is 40 mi (64 km) long, 15 mi wide, and 
covers an area of 394 sq mi (1,021 sq km). It 
rises to 4,757 ft (1,450 m) above sea level in 
the centre and feeds several rivers, including 
the Hvita and Olfusa. 

-map, Iceland 9:171 


Langkawi, Pulau, main island of the Lang- 
kawi group, in the Strait of Malacca, off the 
northwest coast of Kedah state, West 
Malaysia (Malaya). It lies just south of the 
Thai island of Ko Tarutao. Langkawi, 18 mi 
(29 km) long and 10 mi wide, with an area of 
203 sq mi (526 sq km), rises to 2,887 ft (880 
m) at Gunong Raya (“great mountain”), 
While most of its inhabitants are fishermen, 
the island is well cultivated (coconuts and 
rubber). Kauh, the main village on the south- 
ern shore, is linked by road to the coastal set- 
tlements of Ayer Hangat and Padang Masirat. 
The island has ferry connections with Kuala 
Kedah on the mainland and is frequented for 
its beaches, waterfalls, hot springs, coloured 
cliffs, historic caves, and fishing grounds. Its 
steep-sided limestone hills are favoured by 
climbers. Pop. wn prelim.) 23, 819. 

6°22’ N, 99°50’ E 

-map, Malaysia 11:370 
Langlais, Jean (1907- 
poser. 

-organ literature 13:681c 


), French com- 


Langland, William (b. c. 1330—d. c. 1400), 
presumed to be the author of one of the great- 

est examples of Middle English alliterative 
poetry, generally known as Piers Plowman, an 
allegorical work with a complex variety of 
religious themes. One of the major achieve- 
ments of Piers Plowman is that it translates 
the language and conceptions of the cloister 
into symbols and images that could be under- 
stood by the layman. In general, the language 
of the poem is simple and colloquial, but 
some of the author’s imagery has a power and 
directness found elsewhere only in the meta- 
physical poets of the 17th century. 

There are three versions of Piers Plowman: 
the A version of the text is the earliest, the B 
and C versions consist of revisions and further 
amplifications of the major themes of A, and 
C is thought by some scholars to be not en- 
tirely attributable to Langland. The version 
described here is from the B text, which con- 
sists of (1) a prologue and seven passus (divi- 
sions) concerned primarily with the life of man 
in society, the dangers of Meed (love of gain), 
and manifestations of the seven capital sins; 
and (2) 13 passus ostensibly dealing with the 
lives of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best; in 
effect, with the growth of the individual Chris- 
tian in self-knowledge, grace, and charity. 

The whole poem opens with a prologue de- 
scribing how “In a somer seson whan soft was 
the sonne,” the poet rests by a brook and 
dreams that he sees “a faire felde ful of 
folke,”” bounded on the east by the Towere of 
Truth and on the west by the Dale of Death. 
The poet watches the activities of these people 
in life and has the scene interpreted to him by 
the beautiful Lady Holychurch. Other al- 
legorical figures—Meed, Reason, Conscience, 
and Repentance—are introduced, and the 
Seven Deadly Sins, in a series of lively autobi- 
ographies, appear as penitents searching for 
Holy Truth. Piers the Plowman, a seemingly 
simple rural character, offers to show them 
the way to Truth in return for their help in 
ploughing his land, but although they agree to 
help him, before long some of them drop be- 
hind. It gradually becomes clear that the pil- 
grimage to Truth is to be a spiritual journey, 
and the figure of Do-wel comes forward; he is 
examined by a series of morality figures that 
the dreamer meets and is analyzed against a 
background of the world and the wonders of 
creation. The dreamer searches for Piers 
Plowman who, it is said, can reveal the mean- 
ing of charity and finally finds him in the good 
Samaritan of the Gospels, who competes in a 
joust in Jerusalem unarmed except for 
“humana natura”—the “arms” of Piers. 
There follows a memorable account of the 
crucifixion and the harrowing of hell and of 
Craty Sous dee of the four Daughters of 

od. 

In its general structure, the poem mirrors the 
complexity of the themes with which it deals, 
particularly in the recurring concepts of Do- 
wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, all in the end seen 
as embodied in Christ. They are usually iden- 
tified with the active, contemplative, and 

“mixed” religious life, but the allegory of the 
poem is often susceptible to more than one in- 
terpretation, and some critics have related it 
to the traditional exegetical way of interpret- 
ing the Scriptures historically, allegorically, 
anagogically, and topologically. 

Little is known of Langland’s life: he is 
thought to have been born somewhere in the 
region of the Malvern Hills, in Worcester- 
shire, and if he is to be identified with the 
“dreamer” of the poem, he may have been 
educated at the Benedictine school in Great 
Malvern. References in the poem suggest that 
he knew London and Westminster as well as 
Shropshire, and he may have been a cleric in 
minor orders in London. 

Langland clearly had a deep knowledge of 
medieval theology and was fully committed to 
all the implications of Christian doctrine. He 
was interested in the asceticism of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, and his comments on the defects 


of churchmen and the religious in his day are 
nonetheless concomitant with his orthodoxy. 
-Middle English narrative verse 10:1109c 
-prosody and strong-stress metre 15:70f 


langlauf: see cross-country skiing. 


Lang lay, a lay of wire rope in which the 
wires in each strand are twisted in the same di- 
rection as the strands in the rope. 
-rope and cable structure 15:1148e 


Langley, Edmund of (1343-1402), became 
the duke of York in 1385. 
-Edward III’s declining years 3:213h 


Langley, Samuel Pierpont (b. Aug. 22, 
1834, Roxbury, Mass.—d. Feb. 27, 1906, 
Aiken, §S.C.), astronomer, physicist, and 
aeronautics pioneer who contributed to the 
knowledge of solar phenomena as related to 
meteorology and built the first successful 
heavier-than-air flying machine. After practic- 
ing civil engineering and architecture in Chica- 
go and St. Louis, Mo., he returned to Boston, 


Langley 


By courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 


received an assistantship at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, and later taught mathematics at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. In 
1867 he accepted the directorship of the Al- 
legheny Observatory and became professor of 
physics and astronomy at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

His chief interest was solar activity and its 
effect on the weather. In 1878 he invented the 
bolometer, a radiant-heat detector that is sen- 
sitive to differences in temperature of one hun- 
dred-thousandth of a degree. This device en- 
abled him to study the solar spectrum (light 
rays from the Sun) far into its infrared (heat- 
ray) region and to measure the intensity of so- 
lar radiation at various wavelengths. 

While at Allegheny, Langley made impor- 
tant experiments on the lift and drag of an air- 
craft moving through the air at a measured 
speed. Backed by these experiments, he was 
the first to offer a clear explanation of the way 
birds soar and glide without appreciable wing 
movement. 

In 1896 he became the first man to build a 
successful unmanned heavier-than-air flying 
machine. Propelled by a steam engine, the 26- 
pound craft (9.7 kilograms) flew 4,200 feet 
(1,280 metres) over the Potomac River. His 
first manned aircraft met with some difficul- 
ties because of the snagging of its launch cata- 
pult, and it crashed into the Potomac for the 
second and last time on Dec. 8, 1903, just nine 
days before the successful flights of the 
Wright brothers near Kitty Hawk, N.C. It 
had a wingspan of 48 feet and a total weight 
(with pilot) of 850 pounds. Some authorities 
believe that if his catapult had not failed, 
Langley would have been the first to fly a 
manned heavier-than-air machine. 

-aviation and aerodynamic research 7:386a 


Langlois, Charles-Victor (b. May 26, 1863, 
Rouen, Fr.—d. June 25, 1929, Paris), one of 
the leading French scholars of the late 19th 


-century, who is best known for his biblio- 


graphic and _historical studies of medieval 
France. Swe 


Langlois received his doctorate in 1887 and 
was named lecturer at the faculty of letters of 
Douai. In 1909 he became a professor at the 
University of Paris, where he taught paleogra- 
phy, bibliography, ‘and the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Langlois’s work Le Régne de Philippe III le 
Hardi (1887; “The Reign of Philip III the 
Bold’’), emphasizing the contemporary politi- 
cal and institutional conditions of France, re- 
mains one of the best histories of a single 
reign. In 1904 he published Manuel de biblio- 
graphie historique (2 vol., 1896-1904; ‘““Manu- 
al of Historical Bibliography”), a fundamen- 
tal work in historical scholarship, which pro- 
vides valuable discussions of bibliographic 
method. Among his other treatises are La Vie 
en France au moyen age de la fin du XII sié- 
cle au milieu du XIV® siécle (3 vol., 1924-27; 
“Life in France in the Middle Ages from the 
End of the 12th Century to the Middle of the 
14th Century”), a description of medieval 
French life as illustrated by edited selections 
from contemporary texts, and Les archives de 
Vhistoire de France (1891-93; “Archives of 
the History of France’’), a bibliographic de- 
scription of archives in all parts of France. 
Langlois became director of the Archives Na- 
tionales in 1913 and was later appointed to 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres (1917). 

-historiographic philosophy 8:958a 


Langlois, Hippolyte (1839-1912), French 
general, noted for a classic treatise on artil- 
lery, L’ Artillerie de campagne (1891-92). 


Langmuir, Irving (b. Jan. 31, 1881, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.—d. Aug. 16, 1957, Falmouth, 
Mass.), physical chemist whose studies of 
molecular films on solid and liquid surfaces 
opened new fields in colloid research and bio- 
chemistry and won for him the 1932 Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry. 

After studying metallurgical engineering at 
Columbia University, he worked under 
Walther H. Nernst, a pioneer physical chem- 
ist, at the University of Gottingen, where he 
took his Ph.D. in 1906. In the U.S. he con- 
ducted research for the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N.Y. (1909-50). 

Investigating electrical discharges in gases, 
electron emission and the high-temperature 
surface chemistry of tungsten, Langmuir 
greatly extended the life of the tungsten-fila- 
ment light bulb. He also developed a vacuum 
pump, high-vacuum tubes used in radio 
broadcasting, and an atomic hydrogen blow- 
torch capable of attaining temperatures com- 
parable to those of the Sun’s surface. 

Working independently of the U.S. atomic 
chemist Gilbert N. Lewis, Langmuir for- 
mulated theories of atomic structure and 
chemical bond formation and introduced the 
term covalence. In 1946 he and his associates 
began to explore the possibility of inducing 
rainfall by seeding clouds with silver iodide 
and solidified carbon dioxide. 

-catalysis mechanism 3:1002g 
-plasma state concept 14:505c 
-weather modification 19:707g 


Lango, people of the tall and slender Nilotic 
group, inhabiting the marshy lowlands 
northeast of Lakes Kwania and Kyoga in 
northern Uganda (not to be confused with un- 
related Sudanic people of the same name). 
They speak a language belonging to the East- 
ern Sudanic branch of the Chari-Nile group. 
The 1959 census showed 364,000 reporting 
their tribal affiliation as Lango. 

The Lango cultivate millet for food and for 
making beer, their staple drink, and also grow 
numerous vegetables. Men and women share 
the agricultural work, but men have sole cus- 
tody of cattle. 

The population was traditionally divided 
into a number of patrilineal clans, each having 
its own territory and inhabiting a compact and 
usually stockaded village. Marriage was out- 
side the clan and involved a substantial bride- 
price in livestock. Hereditary chiefs had au- 


thority over all inhabitants of their clan areas, 
regardless of kinship. There was, however, no 
hereditary aristocracy. Above these chiefs 
were senior chiefs (rwot) who won their posi- 
tions by personal merit, each controlling from 
three to six hereditary chiefs. Men also were 
divided into a series of age-grades. 

Lango traditionally believed that every hu- 
man had a guardian spirit (winyo, or “bird”’) 
that attended him during life and that must be 
ritually liberated from the corpse. There was 
also a belief in a shadow self, or immaterial 
soul (tipo), that after death eventually was 
merged into a vague entity called Jok, their 
god or supreme force. Ancestors, of whom 
Jok was held the universal sublimation, were 
worshipped along with Jok at shrines and sa- 
cred trees by prayer and sacrifice. 

“migratory encounter waves 6:97f 
-numbers, tribal affiliations, and culture 6:109¢g 
-Sudan ethnic composition map 17:762 


Lango, administrative district, north central 

Uganda, bordering Lake Kwania (south), 

which is relatively shallow and surrounded by 

swamps. The capital is Lira, an agricultural 

trading centre. Principal products include cot- 

ton, peanuts (groundnuts), and sesame. 

‘map, Uganda 18:826 

-population density map 18:828 

-Ugandan ethnic grouping and population 
Statistics 18:828b; table 


Lang of Lambeth, (William) Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, Ist Baron (b. Oct. 31, 1864, 
Fyvie, Aberdeen—d. Dec. 5, 1945, Kew Gar- 
dens, Surrey), influential and versatile Angli- 
can priest who, as archbishop of Canterbury, 
was a close friend and adviser to King George 
VI. He was also briefly suspected of having 
conspired to bring about the abdication in 
1936 of King Edward VIII, who married the 
U.S. divorcee Mrs. Wallis Simpson. 


1st Baron Lang of Lambeth, 1929 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Abruptly abandoning a legal career on the 
eve of his appointment to the bar, Lang en- 
rolled at Cuddesdon Theological College. Af- 
ter an assistant curacy in a Leeds slum, he 
became dean of divinity at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (1893-96), and vicar of the university 
chureh (1894-96). He then served successively 
as vicar of Portsea, Hampshire; suffragan 
bishop of Stepney, London; and archbishop 
of York. He was archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1928 until his retirement in 1942, when 
George VI created him Baron Lang of 
Lambeth and granted him a home at Kew. 

Also a prominent member of the House of 
Lords, Lang was an ardent ecumenicist and 
was active in the ministry to slum and indus- 
trial areas. Public opinion later acquitted him 
of wrongdoing during the intrigue of 1936, 
when various officials of the British govern- 
ment sought the abdication of Edward VIII to 
prevent his romance from dividing the coun- 
try. Lang’s life and work is outlined in J.G. 
Lockhart’s Cosmo Gordon Lang (1949). 


Langport, small market town in the county 
of Somerset, England, at the head of the Som- 
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erset marshes and for centuries the main 
crossing point of the River Parrett. Founded 
as a royal borough in Saxon times, by 1086 
the town had 34 burgesses. It remained in di- 
rect communication with the Bristol Channel 
(an inlet of the Irish Sea) until the establish- 
ment of the port of Bridgwater in 1200. In 

1563 the first charter of the town granted it 
fairs and a market. 

The river trade, which had made Langport 
such an important market, declined with the 
advent of railways; borough status was lost in 
1886. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 14,933. 
51°02’ N, 2°50’ W 
Langreo, municipality, Oviedo province, As- 
turias, northern Spain, comprises a number of 
settlements the capital of which is Sama, on 
the Rio Nalon, just east-southeast of Oviedo 
city. The mining and industrial wealth of the 
region attracts increasing numbers of immi- 
grants from the south and from the Ex- 
tremadura and Galicia regions. The munici- 
pality lies in the Nalon Valley, where the prin- 
ciple crops are maize (corn) and apples (and 
cider, popular in Asturias). There is also cattle 
raising. Large coal deposits occur in the area. 
Pop. (1970) 58,864 
43°18’ N, 5°41’ W 
Langres, town, eastern France, Haute- 
Marne département, north-northeast of Dijon. 
A medieval fortified city, it is situated 1,529 ft 
(466 m) above sea level on a promontory at 
the northern end of the Plateau de Langres. 
The walls encompassing the town contain a 
2nd-century Roman gate, 15th- to 16th-cen- 
tury towers, and other 16th- to 18th-century 
gates. The severe 12th-century Saint-Mammeés 
cathedral, marking the transition between 
Burgundy Romanesque and Gothic architec- 
ture, has an 18th-century facade. A statue of 
the 18th-century encyclopaedist, Denis Dide- 
rot, who was born in Langres, stands in the 
centre of the town. A stronghold of the Lin- 
gones, a Gallic tribe, Langres later became an 
important Gallo-Roman town called An- 
dematunum. At the end of the 2nd century St. 
Bénigne introduced Christianity to the town, 
and at the beginning of the 3rd century, St. 
Sénateur was the first bishop of Langres. 
From the 12th to the 18th centuries the bish- 
ops of Langres, who had the title of duke, 
were ecclesiastical peers of the realm of 
France. Today the town is a centre of local 
agricultural industry. Latest census 8,945. 
47°52' N, 5°20' E 
-map, France 7:584 


Langsdorffia (herb genus): 
phoraceae. 


Langston, John Mercer (1829-1897), for- 
mer Negro slave in the United States who 
eventually became vice president (1869-76) of 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., and a 
representative to the U.S. Congress from Vir- 
ginia (1890-91). 


Langstroth hive: see beehive. 


Langtoft, Peter (d. c. 1307), author of an 
Anglo-Norman chronicle in alexandrines, can- 
on of the Augustinian priory at Bridlington. 
He took his name from the village of Langtoft 
in East Yorkshire. It is known that he acted as 
procurator for the prior or chapter, 1271-86, 
but seems later to have been in disgrace. His 
Chronicle deals with the history of England 
from the earliest times to the death of Edward 
I and seems to have as its aim the glorification 
of that king. The early part relies ultimately 
upon Geoffrey of Monmouth and other writ- 
ers, but for the reign of Edward I it is an origi- 
nal and valuable authority, with a strong anti- 
Scottish bias. The latter part of the Chronicle 
was translated into English verse by Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne (completed, 1328). The 
complete Chronicle was edited by Thomas 
Wright (1866-68). 


see Balano- 
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Langton, Stephen (d. July 9, 1228, Slindon, 
Sussex), English cardinal whose appointment 
as archbishop of Canterbury precipitated 
King John’s quarrel with Pope Innocent III 
and played an important part in the Magna 
Carta crisis. He encouraged the barons to for- 
mulate their demands against John, suggest- 
ing that they take their stand on the corona- 
tion oath and the charter of Henry I. Later he 
withdrew, disapproving violent means, and at 
Runnymede (June 1215) appeared as one of 
the King’s commissioners. He therefore prob- 
ably influenced such “‘non baronial” clauses of 
Magna Carta as the one confirming ecclesias- 
tical liberties. During 1218-28 he supported 
Henry III’s party, being responsible for the 
1225 reissue of Magna Carta and that year 
convened a clerics’ council to determine a 
grant to the King. He was responsible for the 
recall of the papal legate, and during his life 
no other one resided in England, thus 
strengthening the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
claim to be legatus natus (a legate in his own 
right). In 1222 he also promulgated some im- 
portant constitutions. While at the University 
of Paris in his earlier career, he was one of its 
most renowned theologians. Langton became 
a prebendary of York while young, but went 
to Paris c. 1181 and spent 25 years there, 
probably composing his voluminous and still 
extant commentaries. He became friendly 
with the future pope Innocent III and was 
created cardinal-priest of St. Chrysogonus by 
him in 1206. In 1207, after confused and con- 
troversial representations from England, 
Langton was consecrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but was refused access to his prov- 
ince by John. Not till 1213 was the quarrel 
mended, and then Langton entered England. 
In September 1215 he was suspended by pa- 
pal representatives for not enforcing censures 
against the barons but was absolved in 1216, 
though he did not return to England till 1218. 
Later he worked for the royal party in concert 
with Hubert de Burgh. 


Langton, Walter (b. probably at West 
Langton, Leicestershire—d. Nov. 9/16, 1321, 
London), a leading adviser of King Edward I 
of England, was treasurer of the exchequer 
from 1295 to 1307 and bishop of Lichfield 
from 1296 until his death. In both capacities 
he was greedy and unpopular. 

From June 1296 to November 1297, Lang- 
ton was in France and Flanders on diplomatic 
missions for Edward I. After Edward’s death 
(July 7, 1307), Langton, whose enemies in- 
cluded Robert Winchelsey, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at once dismissed by Edward 
II, with whom he had previously quarrelled. 
His ecclesiastic holdings and revenues were 
seized, and he was imprisoned until January 
1312. 

He was released because Edward II wished 
to use him to undermine the strength of the 
lords ordainers, the committee of barons that 
attempted to reduce the power of the King 
and to rid the country of his favourite, Piers 
Gaveston. The barons, however, would not 
countenance Langton’s reappointment as 
treasurer, and the King was forced to dismiss 
him from the privy council in 1315. 


Langtry, Lillie, sometimes Lity, née EMILIE 
CHARLOTTE LE BRETON (b. Oct. 13, 1853, Isle 
of Jersey—d. Feb. 12, 1929, Monte Carlo), 
celebrated beauty and actress, known as the 
“Jersey Lily.” She was the daughter of the 
dean of Jersey. In 1874 she married Edward 
Langtry, who died in 1897, and in 1899 she 
married Hugo de Bathe, who became a bar- 
onet in 1907. In 1881 Mrs, Langtry caused a 
sensation by being the first society woman to 
go on the stage, making her first important 
appearance at the Haymarket theatre, Lon- 
don, as Kate Hardcastle in She Stoops to Con- 
quer. For some time the critics did not take 
her seriously, but she became a competent'ac- 
tress, her most successful part being Rosalind 


Lillie Langtry in Peril, 1885 
By courtesy of the Mander and Mitchenson Theatre 
Collection 


in As You Like It. She also toured the prov- 
inces and the U.S. She turned the old Aquari- 
um Theatre in London into the Imperial 
Theatre, modelled on a Greek temple, and 
opened it under her own management in 1901. 
Lillie Langtry also maintained a successful 
racing stable at Newmarket. One of the most 
beautiful women of her time, she had many 
distinguished admirers, including the Prince of 
Wales, subsequently King Edward VII. 


language 10:642, the chief means of human 
communication. As conventionally  de- 
fined, language consists of vocal sounds to 
which meanings have been assigned by cultur- 
al convention; it is often supplemented by 
various gestures. Written language is based ul- 
timately on spoken language. Systems of ani- 
mal communication contrast with human lan- 
guage in that they circumscribe very narrowly 
what may be communicated. 


TEXT ARTICLE Covers: 
Attitudes toward language 10:643c 
The structure and composition of language: 
Phonetics and phonology; Grammar; Seman- 
tics 644d 
Varieties of language 645e 
Physiological and physical basis of speech 648d 
Meng vocabulary, and style in languages 
Oc 
Language and culture 654e 
Laneuads learning: bilingualism and literacy 
Written language 658h 
Linguistic change 660b 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
analogous communication systems 
-birdsong parallels in learning 4:1018d 
-chimpanzee learning of gesture 
language 10:746b 
‘computer programming languages and 
use 4:1053a 
-dance movement and gesture 5:454f 
-music as linguistically meaningless 12:665c 
passim to 666c 
-signs and writing systems’ 
relationship 19:1033c 
-study of signs and meaning in myth 12:796h 


*. Aristotle’s view of purpose of 


language 1:1167a 
-bionics problems in translation 2:1033h 
-Christian liturgical hegemonies of Latin, 
Greek, and English 4:464d 
-cryptological methods and devices 5:322c 
-evolution and development in 
hominids 8:1027c 
-evolutionary origins and development 7:22b 
-Jewish mystical philosophy 10:184h 
language, behaviour, and thought 
- African correlation with culture 1:221b 
- African music structural influences 1:243g 
-Miiller’s philological study of religion 15:617f 
-racial influence theories 15:350c 
‘relation to conceptualization 6:944b passim 
to 947g 
-religions classification criterion 15:629d 
-ritual behaviour similarities 15:863f 
‘ritual kinesics and literature 15:866c 
-speech as expression of thought 16:509f 


‘speech physiology bearing on ability 17:477a 
-thought and speech interdependence 18:352e 
linguistic philosophy 
-aesthetic theories of judgment 1:157h 
-analysis and philosophy of science 16:38le 
-Analytical philosophy’s history 14:273a 
-Analytic philosophy’s linguistic turn 1:799f 
-applied logic study of verbal fallacies 11:29c 
-Carnap’s Empiricist analysis 3:925g 
-epistemological studies 6:929h 
intentionality as subject-language 
relation 12:226a 
-Kantianism and analytic philosophy 10:398a 
-Logical Positivist meaning analysis 14:879e 
-logical semantics and analysis 11:73h 
-logic history from antiquity 11:57e 
-metalogic and formal systems 11:1078c 
‘noncognitivist meta-ethical theories 6:986e 
-philosophies of linguistic analysis 14:881h 
-pragmatist analysis of misuse 14:94le 
-Rationalist argument for innate 
ideas 15:528b 
-religious life expression analysis 18:267d 
-Russell’s analysis to atomic facts 16:35f 
- Wittgenstein against metaphysics 12:32e 
-Wittgenstein’s two philosophic 
periods 19:902a 
linguistic science 
-Abelard’s view of limitations and study 1:10d 
‘ancient and medieval concepts and 
study 10:993b 
-definition problems in Romance 
studies 15:1025h 
-glottochronological vocabulary 
change 11:957g 
-humanities theories and 
methodology 8:1181c 
-phonetic study of speech sounds 14:275c 
pidgin origin and evolution 14:452c 
-Prague school conceptions and 
analysis 10:1005h 
-psycholinguistic concepts and 
studies 10:1010c 
“semantic aspects 16:506g 
‘universal grammar theories 8:270b 
-vocal communication development 
theory 4:1008c 
‘rhetorical study in the 20th century 15:798g 
sociological and anthropological aspects 
-animal and plant naming systems 1:917c 
‘criterion in religiocultural 
classifications 7:311b 
‘education problems in India 6:423d 
-international communication 
problems 9:741h 
-migration problems and language 
differences 12:188f 
-nationalism’s cultural effects 12:851c 
‘nation-state creation role 16:955e 
standard language 
-Chinese threefold base 16:804a 
-convergence factors in language 10:1009c — 
-education, speech, and social class 5:698h 
-English attempts during Restoration 6:882g 
-modern Indian situation 9:447c 
-Netherlandic problems since 1500s 8:22c 
-Romance 1|7th—18th-century efforts 15:1036h 
-slang relationship and interaction 16:850d 
-Slavic developments after 1054 
Schism 16:869d 
- statistical structure of English 9:576c 
vernacular 
-Christian early attitudes 4:464g 
-Dante’s development of Tuscan 
dialect 5:484b 
-East Orthodox liturgical use 6:147h 
-Luther’s German translation of 
Scripture 11:193b 
-medieval literary forms, styles, and 
themes 10:1099f 
-Orthodox ethnicism problem in 
Americas 6:161c 
-Renaissance literary utilization 15:666f 
-word manipulation as game focus 19:927d 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

dialect study: see dialectology; diglossia; glot- 
tochronology;. idiolect; isogloss;  sociolin- 
guistics , 
interdisciplinary approaches: ethnolinguistics; 
linguistics, anthropological; linguistics, com- 
putational; neurolinguistics; psycholinguistics; 
sociolinguistics; Whorfian hypothesis had 
language and the individual speaker: bilingualism; 
diglossia; idiolect; ventriloquism; Whorfian 
hypothesis i : fle MH Sori 


language types: agglutinating language; inflect- 
ing language 

vocabulary: connotation; denotation; etymolo- 
gy; euphemism; glottochronology; homonym; 
onomatopoeia; synonym 


language, religious, words, phrases, and 
literary genres of concern to philosophers of 
religion; especially in the 20th century, such 
language has been the object of great interest 
and concentrated study. With the develop- 
ment of linguistic analysis and philosophy of 
language in the 20th century, the critical study 
of religious language was inevitable. Because 
religious language occurs when man worships 
God through prayers, hymns, and rituals and 
when man seeks to make God intelligible, 
questions are raised with reference to the 
adequacy, verifiability, and function of reli- 
gious language. 

Theologians and philosophers of the past 
who have accepted the existence of God have 
often indicated the inadequacy of ordinary 
language to describe God and man’s relation 
to God. Because the person of deep religious 
conviction has difficulty expressing the depth 
of his religious feelings, his language is filled 
with analogy, metaphor, parable, and allego- 
ry. This figurative language has come under 
careful critical analysis. Many philosophers of 
the present century have, in the spirit of Logi- 
cal Positivism, contended that religious lan- 
guage, because it is not scientifically verifi- 
able, does not function cognitively; that is, it 
does not say anything that is true or false. Ac- 
cording to those following Logical Positivism, 
religious language cognitively is nonsense; but 
they allow that it is effective in expressing feel- 
ings, promoting values, eliciting a sense of 
community, and giving the one who partici- 
pates in worship a sense of security. 


Language, Truth and Logic (1936), by 
A.J. Ayer, a British philosopher; it represent- 
ed a rejection of metaphysics, theology, and 
ethics on the grounds that all genuine state- 
ments are either logical or empirical and a 
repudiation of empirical statements as mean- 
ingless unless they are reinforced by observa- 
tion. 

aesthetic concerns of value 1:158c 

-denial of metaphysical knowledge 6:943c 


language family, group of closely related 
languages all of which are descended from the 
same parent language (protolanguage). One of 
the chief concerns of historical linguists has 
been the development of methods for deter- 
mining which languages should be grouped 
together in language families and the degrees 
of relationship among the languages of a 
family. Among the most important and wide- 
ly distributed language families of the world 
are Indo-European, Hamito-Semitic (Afro- 
Asiatic), Altaic, Uralic, Sino-Tibetan, Aus- 
tronesian (Malayo-Polynesian), Niger-Congo, 
Dravidian, and Austro- Asiatic. 

-genetic versus typological groupings 10:662h 


language laboratory, in education, study 
rooms equipped with sound-reproduction de- 
vices enabling students to hear and record for- 
eign language pronunciation. 
‘equipment and use 13:1102f 


language learning, the process of acquiring 
the techniques of symbolic communication, 
including the identification of the meanings 
that have been assigned to series of sounds or 
other symbols, the recognition and reproduc- 
tion of the symbols used in the customary lin- 
guistic orders and structures, and the acquisi- 
tion of the motor skills (e.g., pronunciation, 
writing) necessary to use the symbols learned. 
-Aelfric Latin grammar procedure 6:335e 
-bilingualism and literacy 10:657f 
-birdsong learning parallels in man 4:1018d 
-Comenius’ Latin comparison method 4:968c 
-concepts and discrimination learning 4:1064a 
cultural and behavioral aspects 10:654h 
-development in infants and children 8:1139c 
passim to 1141 


-dog’s ability to understand words 5:931g 
-grammar presentation for foreigners 8:266a 
‘Indian semantic theories 9:325e 
-Jacotot’s teaching method 6:362d 
‘learning theories and stages 10:757g 
‘phonetic production and perception 14:281g 
-psycholinguistic concepts and studies 10:1010c 
-Ratke’s mother language theory 6:349d 
‘regularization of anomalies by 

analogy 10:994c 
‘Romance feature of learnability 15:1037g 
“semantic aspects 16:5lla 
-speech development and evolution 10:649e 
-vocal communication development 

theory 4:1008c 
- Wittgenstein on the concept of a rule 1:805c 


languages, classification of, the grouping 
or arrangement of languages according to one 
of several systems. These include typological 
classifications, which are based on the use of 
similar grammatical characteristics, and ge- 
netic classification, the most widely used, 
which is based on historical relations and 
common development from the same parent 
language. Geographical classifications have 
also been proposed. 
-African controversies and 

disagreements 1:226d 
- African language classification systems 1:281c 
- African proposals and 

counterproposals 1:219a 
-Austro-Asiatic relationship controversy 2:480g 
-classificatory methods and theories 10:1009g 
‘genetic and typological methods 10:662h 
-language-—dialect definitions in 

Romance 15:1025h 
-linguistic change investigation 10:660e 
-Sino-Tibetan possible affiliations 16:796f 
‘South American basis and methods 17:106a 
-Ural-Altaic hypothesis 18:1024b 


languages, computer, sets of characters 
used to form symbols and words in such a 
manner that the various steps of solving a 
problem may be communicated to a comput- 
er. Many different languages have been devel- 
oped for computer use; one widely employed 
is Fortran (g.v.). A machine language is de- 
signed to be used directly by the computer 
without further translation, 
-computer programming systems and 

methods 4:1053b 
-electronic music composition 6:676f 
-systems advances in typewriter field 18:810e 


languages of the world 10:662. Languages 
are most commonly classified genetically; that 
is, they are grouped into families on the basis 
of assumed evolution from a common ances- 
tral language. They may also be classified 
typologically, on the basis of structural 
similarities. ; 

The text article, which is based on a genetic 
classification of languages, covers the world’s 
languages by geographical region: Europe, 
South Asia, North Asia, Southwest Asia, East 
Asia, Southeast Asia (including all Austrone- 
sian languages), Oceania (excluding the Aus- 
tronesian languages), Africa, and the Ameri- 
cas (Indian languages). The article begins with 
a discussion of language classification and 
defines the terms language family, phylum, 
and isolate. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- African families and interrelationships 
1:218c; maps 219 passim to 229 
- African languages classification 1:281b 
- African native elements and European 
influence 1:209e 
- Albanian affiliations and history 1:422c 
-Altaic members, range, and features 1:635h 
-American Indian diversity and 
isolation 13:215e 
- Anatolian affiliation and distribution 1:830b 
‘ancient epigraphic remains 1:837h 
- Aramaic dominance in ancient Near 
East 12:914d 
- Armenian affiliations and features 2:23c 
- Asian ethnic distribution 2:176h passim 
to 180b 
- Australian language uniqueness 2:430b 
-Austro-Asiatic relationship 2:480g; map 484 
- Austronesian members and 
distribution 2:484h 
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‘Baltic language origins and 
development 2:660d 
‘Basque genetic uniqueness 2:762h 
-Caucasion members and features 3:101lla 
-Celtic divisions and affiliations 3:1064a 
-Central Asian divisions and speakers 3:1119g 
-Dravidian members and features 5:989a 
-English language study and 
distribution 6:874e 
-Eskimo-Aleut distribution and features 6:962h 
‘Etruscan features and isolation 6:1018b 
‘European Atlantic coast groups 6:1063c 
-evolutionary origins and development 7:22b 
-Germanic. affiliations and speakers 8:16a; 
table 
-Greek features and history 8:392b 
-Guinea Coast linguistic groups 8:473b 
-Hamito-Semitic features and history 8:589h 
-Indo-European grouping postulates 9:432c; 
map 
-Indo-Iranian provenance and development 
9:438f; map 442 
‘Indonesian cultural diversity 9:477e 
-Indonesian families and national 
language 9:466d 
-Indus script classification problems 9:343b 
-Inner Asian peoples and cultures 9:595g 
‘Italic history and geography 9:1074c; map 
- Japanese range, speakers, and 
affiliations 10:93b 
-Korean study and affiliations 10:528d 
-language family development 10:660e 
-Meso-American language families 11:935c 
-Meso-American languages 11:956g; table 958 
‘Oceanian linguistic complexity 13:469e 
-Paleosiberian diversity 13:914f 
-Papuan and Austronesian distribution 11:865b 
-Papuan features and distribution 13:977b 
-Polynesian nature and directional 
terms 14:778d 
-Romance members, features, and 
history 15:1025b 
-Sino-Tibetan location and affiliations 16:796f; 
map 797 7 
-Slavic location and affiliations 16:866d; map 
-South American Indian members and 
features 17:105e 
-South American relationships 17:95h 
-Southeast American Indian languages 17:218e 
-Southeast Asian need for 
commonality 17:229g 
-Sumerian undecided affiliation 17:797b 
-Tai relationship to other languages 17:989c 
-Tocharian remains studies 18:467h 
-Uralic subgroups, location, and 
origins 18:1022f; map 
- Vietnamese linguistic associations 19:139d 
-Welsh development and preservation 19:526h 
- Western Sudan families and groups 19:796f 


language typology: see languages, classifi- 
cation of. 


langue, one of two terms (/angue and parole) 
basic to the structuralist language theory of 
the 19th-century Swiss linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure. Langue refers to the systematic, pat- 
terned aspect of language, and parole to lan- 
guage behaviour, or speech itself. See also 
Saussure, Ferdinand de. 

‘nature and function 10:994h 


Languedoc, a former province of southern 
France. The province in its final determination 
was bounded on the east by the RhOéne, sepa- 
rating it from Dauphiné and Provence; on the 
southeast by the Gulf of Lions; on the south 
by Roussillon; on the southwest by Foix; 
along its deeply indented western frontier by 
Gascony and Guyenne; on the northwest by 
Auvergne; and in the extreme north by Lyon- 
nais. It thus corresponded to the départements 
of Ardéche, Gard, and Hérault, with most of 
Aude and parts of Haute-Garonne, Lozeére, 
Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonne, Ariége, and Haute- 
Loire. Languedoc is a centre of the distinctive 
civilization of the south of France. Its name is 
derived from the traditional language of 
southern France, in which the word oc means 
“yes,” in contrast to oil, or oui, in northern 
French. From the 13th century the name ap- 
plied to the entire area in which the language 
was spoken and came to apply specifically to 
the territory of the feudal county of Toulouse. 


Languedoc, Canaldu 34 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA 


The gouvernement of Languedoc in 1789 


From 121 sc the territory that constituted 
Languedoc was part of the Roman province 
of Gallia Narbonensis, which connected Italy 
to Spain, and was strongly influenced by Ro- 
man culture. With the breakdown of the Ro- 
man Empire, the region was controlled by the 
Visigoths in the 5th century and was partially 
conquered by the Franks in the 6th century. 
Septimania, the coastal strip, under Arab rule 
in the early 8th century, was not conquered by 
the Franks until 759, and under the Carolin- 
gians, it was formed into a march for the pro- 
tection of Aquitaine. The Toulousain (area 
around Toulouse) was reunited with the 
march in 924, the date marking the origin of 
the county of Toulouse. By 1050 the counts 
were suzerains not only of Toulousain and 
Septimania but also of Quercy, Rouergue, 
and Albi to the north, making the county one 
of the great fiefs of France. The power of the 
counts over much of this territory was largely 
nominal, being limited by the independence of 
their vassals, by the large ecclesiastical es- 
tates, and by the self-government of the 
towns, 

In the period from the 10th to the 12th cen- 
tury, Languedoc developed a distinctive cul- 
ture, with a language closely related to Latin 
and including within this culture troubadour 
literature, Romanesque architecture, the 
revival of Roman law, and urbanization. 
From the mid-12th century, the Cathari, a 
Manichaean sect, won wide support from the 
people and the nobles of Languedoc; the 
Cathari were sometimes called Albigenses be- 
cause of their strength around the town of 
Albi, They were branded as heretics by the 
Catholic Church, and Pope Innocent III 
preached a crusade against them, precipitat- 
ing an invasion of Languedoc by a northern 
French army in 1209. The ensuing wars, 
which lasted until mid-13th century, ended the 
political independence of Languedoc. The 
eastern part of the county of Toulouse was 
annexed by the French crown in 1229 and or- 
ganized into the sénéchaussées of Carcassonne 
and Beaucaire. The rest remained with Ray- 
mond VII (count from 1222 to 1249), who 
agreed to the marriage of his daughter and 
heiress Jeanne to Alphonse of Poitiers, broth- 
er of King Louis IX. On the death of the cou- 
ple without heirs in 1271, the rest of Lan- 
guedoc was added to the holdings of the 
crown. 

The Cathari sect was wiped out in the course 
of the 13th century, and the importance of 
Languedoc as a cultural centre was greatly di- 
minished, The region made a partial recovery 
in the 13th and 14th centuries with the estab- 
lishment of towns called bastides and with the 
growth of fairs selling locally made cloth. 

By the 15th century Languedoc was orga- 
nized into a gouvernement and from the 16th 
was divided into the généralités of Montpellier 
and Toulouse. The province had institutions 


that insured its local privileges; the estates 
(assembly) of Languedoc gained prominence 
during the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 
for its taxing power over the south of France 
and continued to function until the French 
Revolution, and the Parlement of Toulouse, 
created in 1443, was second only to that of 
Paris as a high court. 

In the 16th century Languedoc became a 
centre of French Protestantism. The govern- 
ment’s attempt to impose Catholicism there 
gave rise to the peasant insurrection of the 
Protestant Camisards in the early 18th cen- 
tury. 

With the Revolution, Languedoc lost its dis- 
tinctive institutions and was divided into dé- 
partements. The tradition of southern culture 
has continued, however, as seen in the modern 
revival of literature written in the langue d’oc. 
-area and population table 7:594 
-Capetian acquisition for French crown 

7:616g; map 620 
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Languedoc, Canal du (France): see Midi, 
Canal du. 


Languedoc language: 
guage. 


Languet, Hubert (1518-81), affable, cos- 
mopolitan French writer and diplomat, was a 
convinced Protestant, concerned with the rul- 
er-ruled relationship and a people’s right of 
insurrection. He accepted monarchy but in- 
sisted on resistance’s legitimacy so as to pre- 
vent tyranny. 


see Occitan lan- 


langur, any of several oriental monkeys of 
the family Cercopithecidae, genera Presbytis, 
Pygathrix, Rhinopithecus, and Simias. Like 
the related guerezas of Africa, langurs have 
large, complex stomachs adapted to a diet of 
leaves, fruit, and other vegetation. 


Sacred monkey, or Hanuman langur 
(Presbytis entellus) 
Phyllis Dolhinow 


The langurs, or leaf monkeys, of the genus 
Presbytis comprise about 14 species including 
the sacred monkey, or Hanuman langur (P. 
entellus), of India. Members of this genus are 
gregarious, diurnal, basically arboreal mon- 
keys with long tails, slender bodies, and long, 
slender limbs, hands, and feet. Depending on 
species, the head and body are about 40-80 
centimetres (16-31 inches) long, the tail about 
50-110 centimetres. These monkeys are 
clothed in long fur, and many species have 
characteristic caps or crests of long hair. 
Adults usually have black faces; colour varies 
among the species but is commonly gray, 
brown, or black. The colour of the young, 
born singly after about 168 days gestation, 


differs from that of adults and possibly serves 
to arouse maternal protectiveness. 

The Hanuman langur, typical of this genus, 
is almost black when newborn and gray, tan, 
or brown when adult. Regarded as sacred in 
India, it is allowed to roam at will in villages 
and temples, raiding crops or helping itself to 
the stores of merchants. The Hanuman langur 
lives in bands of about 20-30 individuals. The 
males have clearly marked dominance posi- 
tions, but females have no fixed status. Moth- 
ers are protective but allow other females to 
help care for the young. The douc langur 
(Pygathrix nemaeus) is a large, forest-dwelling 
monkey of Southeast Asia. It has short, gray 
fur marked with red and white. Snub-nosed 
langurs (Rhinopithecus roxellanae and R. 
avunculus) live in the forests of China and 
North Vietnam and are stocky monkeys with 
upturned noses and long fur of gray, black, or 
brownish overlaid with yellow. The pig-tailed 
langur (Simias concolor) is a snub-nosed, 
brownish, macaque-like monkey of wet In- 
donesian forests. Little or nothing is known of 
the habits of these three genera. 

The Red Data Book lists the douc and pig- 
tailed langurs as endangered species. 

-Bhutan golden species preservation 2:878b 
-traits, behaviour, and classification 14:1017c 


Languriidae (beetle family): see lizard bee- 
tle. 


Lan-hsi (China): see Lan-ch’i. 


Lanier (Lantere), Nicholas (baptized Sept. 
10, 1588, London—d. February 1666, Lon- 
don), composer, singer, and painter, who 
probably introduced Italian monody into En- 
gland. (Monody is a musical style, developed 
in Italy in the late 16th century, in which a 
melody for solo voice is supported by simple, 
emotionally effective harmonies.) In 1617 he 
painted the scenery, composed the music for, 
and sang in Ben Jonson’s masque Lovers 
Made Men, using the new monodic recitative 
style. In 1626 he became music master to 
Charles I and after the Restoration (1660) to 
Charles IT. 

Lanier’s use of the Italian recitative style, or 
stylo_recitativo, brought a significant Italian 
influence to English music. His skillful ex- 
perimentation with speech rhythms, charac- 
teristic of Italian recitative, contributed to the 
development of the Baroque style, later 
brought to maturity by John Blow and Henry 
Purcell. 


Lanier, Sidney (b. Feb. 3, 1842, Macon, Ga. 
—d, Sept. 7, 1881, Lynn, N.C.), musician and 
poet whose verse, which reflects the social 
change in the South of his time, often suggests 
the rhythms and thematic development of 
music. He was reared by devoutly religious 
parents in the traditions of the Old South. As 
a child he wrote verses and was especially 
fond of music. After graduation in 1860 from 
Oglethorpe College, he served in the Civil 
War until his capture and subsequent impris- 
onment at Point Lookout, Md., where he con- 
tracted tuberculosis. In 1867 he married Mary 
Day, also of Macon; and in the same year he 


Lanier, 1897 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


published his first book, the novel Tiger-Li- 
lies, a mixture of German philosophy, South- 
ern traditional romance, and his own war ex- 
periences. After working in his father’s law 
office at Macon, teaching school at Prattville, 
Ala., and travelling for his health in Texas, he 
accepted in 1873 a position as first flutist in 
the Peabody Orchestra, Baltimore. With nu- 
merous poems already published in maga- 
zines, he made a desperate effort, despite his 
tuberculosis, to support his family i in the envi- 
ronment of cultural activity that he loved. He 
wrote several potboilers, such as Florida and 
The Boy’s Froissart, and played private con- 
certs and delivered lectures to small groups. 

“Corn” (1875), a poem treating agricultural 
conditions in the South, and “The Sympho- 
ny” (1875), treating industrial conditions in 
the North, brought national recognition. Ad- 
verse criticism of his “Centennial Meditation” 
launched him on an investigation of verse 
technique that he continued until his death. 
The Song of the Chattahoochee, a volume of 
poems, was-published in 1877. Appointed lec- 
turer in English literature at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1879, he delivered a series of lec- 
tures on verse technique, the early English po- 
ets, and the English novel, later published as 
The Science of English Verse (1880), Shak- 
spere and his Forerunners (1902), and The En- 
glish Novel (1883 and 1887). In the spring of 
1881, when advanced tuberculosis made fur- 
ther work impossible, he established camp 
quarters at Lynn, N.C., where he died. Three 
years later his wife published an enlarged edi- 
tion of his poems. The complete edition of his 
works (ten volumes) appeared in 1945, A 
prose work, The Science of English Verse, dis- 
cusses the relation of poetry to music and ex- 
plains a system of superimposed rhythms in 
verse. “The Marshes of Glynn,” which uses 
elaborate imagery and complex verse music to 
deal with man’s approach to a state of love, is 
considered one of his best poems. 

Lanier, who was schooled in the ideals of the 
Old South, was confronted after the Civil War 
by the new science, by industrialism, and by a 
rapidly widening horizon of social and artistic 
values. His struggle to readjust himself is evi- 
dent in many of his works. Critics who consid- 
er his efforts at readjustment only partially 
successful see him as largely traditional, but 
others consider him one of the most forward- 
looking poets of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Charles Anderson et al. (eds.), 
The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney 
Lanier, 10 vol. (1945); A.H. Starke, Sidney Lanier 
(1933); L. Lorenz, The Life of Sidney Lanier 
(1935). 
- American literature of the 19th 

century 10:1191c 
-prosody as musical notation 15:74d 


Laniidae (bird family): see shrike. 
Lanikai (Hawaii, U.S.): see Kailua-Lanikai. 
Lanka (country, Asia): see Sri Lanka. 


Lanka Sama Samaja Party, also called 
Lssp, Trotskyist political organization in Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon). 

-left-wing politics 17:524b 


Lankasuka, state, Malaya. 


-Malayan ruins and state power 11:365e 


Lankavatara-sitra, in full sADDHARMA- 
LANKAVATARA-SUTRA (Sanskrit: “Sdtra of the 
Appearance of the Good Doctrine in Lanka 
[Ceylon]”), a distinctive and influential philo- 
sophical discourse in the Mahayana (Greater 
Vehicle) Buddhist tradition that is said to 
have been preached by the Buddha in Lanka, 
usually understood as Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 
Dating from perhaps the 4th century, al- 
though parts of it may be earlier, it is the chief 
canonical exposition of Vijflanavada (Doc- 
trine of Consciousness), or subjective ideal- 
ism. It teaches, in other words, that the world 
is an illusory reflection of ultimate, undifferen- 
tiated mind and that this truth suddenly 
becomes an inner realization in concentrated 
meditation. 


The thought of the Lankavatara is reflected 
in the Yogacara (Practice of Yoga) school 
and provides some of the philosophical 
background of Zen. It is distinct from two 
other main thrusts in Mahayana, the Pra- 
jnaparamitad (“Perfection of Wisdom’) em- 
phasis and the worship of Amitabha, the Bud- 
dha of Infinite Light. The sara was first trans- 
lated into Chinese in the 5th century and has 
been the subject of many treatises and com- 
mentaries. 

-Ch’an school teaching 3:386c 
-East Asian impact 3:436g 


Lankester, Sir Edwin Ray (b. May 15, 

1847, London—d. Aug. 15, 1929, London), 
the leading British authority on general zoolo- 
gy at the turn of the century, made important 
contributions to comparative anatomy, em- 
bryology, parasitology, and anthropology. In 
1871, while a student at Oxford, he became 
one of the first persons to describe protozoan 
parasites in the blood of vertebrates, an im- 
portant development in the diagnosis and 
treatment of such parasitic diseases as ma- 
laria. After accepting a position as professor 
of zoology and comparative anatomy at the 
University of London (1874-90), he began 
highly rewarding studies of invertebrate mor- 
phology and embryology. Two essays result- 
ing from Lankester’s embryological studies of 
mollusks were “The Primitive Cell-layers of 
the Embryo” (1873) and ‘Notes on the Em- 
bryology and Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom” (1877). Both works disclosed the 
role that invertebrate embryology was to play 
in providing evidence in favour of evolution. 

A firm proponent of evolutionary theory and 
natural selection, Lankester added further ev- 
idence in support of these ideas through his pi- 
oneer research in anthropology. He pursued 
these studies during his terms as professor of 
comparative anatomy at Oxford (1890-98), 
professor of physiology and comparative 
anatomy at the Royal Institution, London 
(1898-1900), and as director of the British 
Museum of Natural History (1898-1907). In 
“The Significance of the Increased Size of the 
Cerebrum in Recent as Compared with Ex- 
tinct Animals” (1899), he dealt with a con- 
troversial anthropological issue: the interac- 
tion of genetic characteristics with environ- 
mental demands (resulting in acquired re- 
sponses), which was believed to be basic to 
animal behaviour. Lankester, however, em- 
phasized that an inherited ability to learn, al- 
lowing cultural advances to be transmitted be- 
tween generations socially, was an important 
factor in the evolution of man. Lankester’s 
discovery of flint implements in Suffolk dem- 
onstrated the presence of skilled workers dur- 
ing the Pliocene Period (from 2,500,000 to 
7,000,000 years ago). 

He was the author of some 200 scientific pa- 
pers and editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science (1869-1920), founded 
by his father in 1860. Among Lankester’s larg- 
er works are Comparative Longevity in Man 
and the Lower Animals (1870), Degeneration 
(1880), and Great and Small Things (1923). 


Lanman, Charles Rockwell (b. July 8, 
1850, Norwich, Conn.—d. Feb. 20, 1941, 
Boston), Sanskrit scholar who wrote the wide- 
ly used Sanskrit Reader (1884) and edited 31 
volumes of the “Harvard Oriental Series,” 
which, for the first time, offered scholarly En- 
glish translations of the Vedas, the most an- 
cient Hindu texts. On the staff of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, from 1876 until 
1880, he then went to Harvard University, 
where he served as professor of Sanskrit 
(1903-26). A moving force in the growth of 
comparative Sanskrit studies in the U.S., he 
provided English-speaking students with a 
standard introduction to the Sanskrit lan- 
guage with his well-known reader. Works ap- 
pearing under his editorship of the “Oriental 
include the Atharva-Veda, prepared 
by the the U.S. Sanskritist William Dwight Whit- 
ney. 
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Lannes, Jean, duc de Montebello (b. 
April 11, 1769, Lectoure, Fr.—d. May 31, 
1809, Vienna), French general who, despite 
his humble origins, rose to the rank of mar- 
shal of the First Empire; Napoleon said of 
him, “I found him a pygmy and left a giant.” 


Lannes; portrait by Sate Pascal 
Gérard (1770-1837); in a private 
collection 


Lauros—Giraudon 


Lannes, the son of a stable boy, learned to 
read and write from a village priest and was 
apprenticed to a dyer. In 1792 he joined the 
national volunteers of Gers and, as sergeant 
major, served in the Army of the Pyrenees- 
Orientales against the Spanish. His great cour- 
age in the Battle of Dego (1796), in the Italian 
campaign, brought him to the attention of 
Napoleon, who made him a general in 1796. 
In 1798-99 he took part in the capture of 
Cairo and went on the Syrian campaign as 
commander of an army division, playing a 
leading role in the siege of Gaza and Saint- 
Jean d’Acre, though he was seriously wound- 
ed at the Battle of Aboukir. Returning to 
France, he took command of the 9th and 10th 
divisions. He took part in the coup d’etat of 
18 Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), which brought 
Napoleon to power. Entrusted with the van- 
guard that crossed the Alps into Italy in May 
1800, he defeated the Austrians at Montebello 
on June 9, thus contributing greatly to Napo- 
leon’s victory at Marengo five days later, 

In May 1804 Lannes was made one of the 18 
marshals of the empire and fought in the bat- 
tles of Ulm (October 1805), Austerlitz (De- 
cember 1805), and Jena (October 1806). At 
the Battle of Pultusk in Poland on Dec. 26, 
1806, he defeated a much larger Russian force 
and contributed to a second victory over the 
Russians at Friedland in June 1807. 

In 1808 Lannes was created duc de Mon- 
tebello in honour of his greatest victory. Sent 
to Spain, he directed the bloody siege of Sara- 
gossa, which was captured on Feb, 20, 1809. 
At the Battle of Aspern-Esseling, however, he 
was struck in the legs by a cannon ball, and 
nine days later, after having undergone a dou- 
ble amputation, he died. A tough, impetuous, 
hot-tempered fighter, he was one of Napo- 
leon’s ablest generals. 


lanolin, translucent, yellowish-white, soft, 
unctuous, tenacious substance, the purified 
form of wool grease, or wool wax (sometimes 
erroneously called wool fat), Lanolin is used 
either alone or with soft paraffin or lard or 
other fat as a base for ointments, emollients, 
skin foods, salves, superfatted soaps, and fur 
dressing. Lanolin easily penetrates the skin, 
and because it is capable of taking up water, it 
makes an ideal base for medicinal products in- 
tended to be absorbed through the skin. 

Lanolin is obtained from raw wool by knead- 
ing it in water, or by scouring with soap solu- 
tion, and then centrifuging. The wool grease 
so obtained is refined, bleached, deodorized, 
and dried. 

Chemically, lanolin consists of a crude mix- 
ture of cholesterol and its esters. 

-wax sources and uses 13:532g 


lanosterol 36 


lanosterol, a crystalline tetracyclic triterpene 
in wool grease and an intermediate in choles- 
terol biosynthesis. 
‘carbonium ion and molecular 

rearrangement 3:863b 


La Noue, Francois de (b. 1531, Nantes, Fr. 
—d. Aug. 4, 1591, Moncontour), Huguenot 
captain in the French Wars of Religion (1562- 
98), known for his exploits as a soldier and for 
his military and historical writings. 

La Noue became a Protestant in 1558 and 
soon began fighting for the Huguenot cause. 
Wounded at Fontenay (1570), he had one arm 
replaced by an iron device and was thereafter 
nicknamed Bras-de-Fer (Arm of Iron), After 
the Peace of Saint-Germain (1570), which 
provided a temporary break in the hostilities, 
he fought against the Spanish in the Nether- 
lands. Commissioned by Charles IX to recon- 
cile the inhabitants of La Rochelle to the King 
after the massacre of Protestants on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, 1572, he soon resigned’ his 
commission and from 1574 to 1578 acted as 
Huguenot general of La Rochelle. In 1580 he 
again fought in the Netherlands. Captured 
and imprisoned for five years by the Spanish, 
he wrote his Discours politiques et militaires 
(published 1587), a series of moral and mili- 
tary reflections together with a commentary 
on the state of France and an account of the 
early years of the Wars of Religion. After his 
release he eventually returned to France and 
served King Henry IV, dying of a wound re- 
ceived at the siege of Lamballe. 

La Noue’s other writings include Observa- 
tions sur Guicciardini (2 vol., 1592) and notes 
on Plutarch’s Lives. 


Lan P’ing: see Chiang Ch’ing. 
Lan-qi (China): see Lan-ch’i. 


Lanrezac, Charles(-Louis-Marie) (b. July 
31, 1852, Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe—d. Jan. 
18, 1925, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Fr.), French 
Army commander during the first part of 
World War I who, though a capable tactician, 
proved unable to stop the German advance in 
northern France and was consequently re- 
placed. 

Rising steadily in the French Army, Lan- 
rezac had by 1914 become a member of the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre (Supreme War 
Council) and commander of the 5th Army. 
Poised on the left flank of the French force 
that was expected to seep eastward into Ger- 
many through Alsace and Lorraine at the out- 
break of World War I, he was compelled to 
swing his army northward to face the German 
armies advancing through Belgium. Forced to 
retreat south under pressure from Gen. Karl 
von Biilow’s 2nd German Army, he became 
increasingly pessimistic about the outcome of 
the campaign. On orders of the French com- 
mander in chief, Gen. Joseph Joffre, he never- 
theless supported the British expeditionary 
force east of Paris, winning a brilliant tactical 
victory at Guise (Aug. 29, 1914). His con- 
tinued retreat, however, led Joffre to replace 
him on September 3. 

‘Plan XVII collapse 19:947e 


Lansbury, George (b, Feb, 21, 1859, near 
Halesworth, Suffolk—d, May 7, 1940, Lon- 
don), leader of the British Labour Party 
(1931-35), a Socialist and poor-law reformer 
who was forced to resign thé party leadership 
because of his extreme pacifism, A railway 
worker at. the age of 14 and later a timber 
merchant, he became a propagandist. for 
Henry Mayers Hyndman’s Social. Democratic 
Federation in 1892 but eventually repudiated 
its strict Marxism. He helped to found (1912) 
and for a time edited the Daily Herald, the 
first British newspaper devoted to labour sub- 
jects. In World War I he defended the rights 
of conscientious objectors. 

A Labour member of the House of Com- 


Lansbury, oil painting by Sylvia Gosse; in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


mons (1910- 12, 1922- 40), he served as first 
commissioner of works in the Labour govern- 
ment of 1929-31 and then became leader of 
the parliamentary opposition. Unwilling to 
join his associates in calling for economic 
sanctions that might have led to war against 
Italy for its aggression in Ethiopia, Lansbury 
resigned in 1935 and was succeeded as party 
leader by his deputy, Clement Attlee (prime 
minister, 1945-51). In 1937 Lansbury visited 
Adolf Hitler and Benito, Mussolini in the be- 
lief that his personal influence could stop the 
movement of the European nations toward 
war. 


Lansdale, borough, Montgomery County, 
southeastern Pennsylvania, U.S., in the fertile 
Schwenkfelder farming area. Settled in 1857, 
it was formed from Gwynedd and Hatfield 
townships and incorporated in 1872. The 
name honours Philip Lansdale Fox, a railroad 
surveyor. Light manufacturing is the econom- 
ic mainstay. Pop. (1980)-16,526. 

40°15’ N, 75°17’ W 

Lansdowne, residential borough, Delaware 
County, southeastern Pennsylvania, U.S., 
southwestern suburb of Philadelphia. Settled 
in the early 1700s, it was named for. the En- 
glish estate of Lord Lansdowne. Metal pro- 
ducts, abrasives, dyes, and paper are manu- 
factured. Inc. 1893. Pop. (1980) 11,891. 
39°56’ N, 75°17’ W 

Lansdowne, William Petty Fitzmaurice, 
lst marquess of, and 2nd earl of Shel- 
burne, usually known as LORD SHELBURNE 
(1737-1805), a British statesman prominent in 
the age of the American Revolution. As min- 
ister for the colonies (1766-68), he tried un- 
successfully to head off the approaching con- 
frontation between Great Britain and the 
colonists. Inactive during most of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he returned to England as 
prime minister from July 1782 to February 
1783 and helped negotiate the Treaty of Paris, 
which ended the conflict. 

-Britain’s 18th-century political growth 3:258b 
‘Pitt’s political duel with Fox 14:478c 


Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, 5th marquess of (b. Jan. 14, 
1845, London—d,. June 3, 1927, Newtown 
Anmer, Tre.), Irish nobleman and British dip- 
lomat who served as viceroy of Canada and of 
India, secretary for war, and foreign secretary. 

The eldest son of the 4th marquess by his 
second wife, he had an equal amount of En- 
glish, Irish, ‘Scottish, and French heritage. As 
Viscount Clanmaurice he attended Eton and 
in 1880-83 was a member of the governing 


_ foundly convinced that we are not impai 


body. On the death of his father he inherited, 
at age 21, the Lansdowne House of London, 
Bowood in Wiltshire, Dergeen in County Ker- 
ry, and titles including the Irish baronies of 
Kerry and Lixnaw. Joining the Liberal Party 
he was appointed by Gladstone a lord of the 
treasury (1868). In November 1869 he mar- 
ried Lady Maud Evelyn Hamilton, youngest 
daughter of James, the 1st duke of Abercorn. 
He served as undersecretary for war in 1872- 
74 and for India briefly in 1880. As governor 
general of Canada (1883-88) he effected an 
agreement with rebelling Indians and used his 
French language ability to facilitate accep- 
tance. Conservative Prime Minister Salisbury 
appointed him viceroy of India in 1888, fur- 
ther alienating Lansdowne from his liberal co- 
horts. His administration (1888-94) was 
marked by peace except for a short rising in 
the independent state of Manipur, for which 
the leader Tikendrajit was executed. Lans- 
downe founded an imperial library and record 
office, abolished the presidential army system, 
closed Indian mints to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, reorganized the police, reconstituted 
legislative councils, gave council members 
rights of financial discussion and interpola- 
tion, passed an act to protect girls under 12, 
extended railway and irrigation works, and 
implemented a revised factory act and a law 
for preventing cruelty to animals. The policy 
of a sphere of influence on the frontiers was 
followed; the independent kingdom of Sikkim 


5th marquess of Lansdowne, detail of a 
portrait by P.A. de Laszl6, 1920; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


was brought under British protection in 1888 
and its boundary with Tibet demarcated; 
Hunza and Nagar on the Afghan frontier were 
annexed in 1892; Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
was sent as envoy to amir ‘Abdor Rahman 
Khan to negotiate the Afghan-British frontier 
(the Durand Line); and a railway was con- 
structed from Quetta to the Bolan Pass, facili- 
tating an advance on Qandahar. 

Lansdowne became secretary of state for war 
in 1895, and charges of unpreparedness for 
the South African War brought demands for 
his impeachment in 1899, After the 1900 elec- 
tions the Conservative government remodel- 
ling brought him in as foreign secretary, amid 
protests. Seeking better relations with France, 
he refused a proposal (1901) from the sultan 
of Morocco for British support. On Jan. 30, 
1902, his treaty of alliance with Japan was 
signed and renewed in 1905 during the Russo- 
Japanese War; it irritated China, the U.S., 
and Pacific dominions and was later aban- 
doned as a result of the Washington Confer- 
ence. His April 1904 adjustment of colonial 
differences with France was a precursor of fu- 
ture friendly relations. In 1906-10 he was 
leader of the minority Conservative opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords and deplored. ibe 
disparity of parties there: “The country i o- 
He was minister without portfolio het 16) 
in Asquith’s government. His con rsia 


“O]. 
mis 


published “Lansdowne Letter’ (1917), call- 
ing for a statement of intentions from World 
War I Allies, was criticized as contrary to 
public policy. 

Appointed a trustee of the National Gallery 
in 1894, Lansdowne also served as chairman 
of the British Red Cross and held the posts of 
Lord Lieutenancy of Wiltshire and the chan- 
cellorship of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. He was a Knight Grand Commander 
of the Star of India and a Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Indian Empire. In 1895 he was 
created a Knight of the Garter and in 1905 re- 
ceived the Royal Victorian Chain. 
military policies in Afghanistan 9:412b 


Lansel, Peider (b. Aug. 15, 1863, Pisa—d. 
Dec. 9, 1943, Geneva), Romansh leader of the 
revival of Raeto-Romance language and cul- 
ture and one of its most accomplished lyric 
poets. Spending every summer at his family’s 
native village of Sent in the Engadine, Lansel 
devoted himself to the collection and critical 
examination of Raeto-Romance texts of the 
previous four centuries, work that was 
crowned by publication of the lyric anthology 
La musa ladina (1910, 2nd ed., 1918) and am- 
plified in Musa rumantscha (1950) and by his 
study J/s retoromans (1935), translated into 
English, German, Italian, French and Es- 
peranto. In his nostalgic and exquisitely con- 
trolled verse (definitive ed., J] vegl chalamer, 
1920), he was able to sublimate a tragic love 
affair of his youth in the celebration of the 
beauty of his Alpine valley, with its age-old 
culture rooted in the soil. His poems and sto- 
ries (Grusaidas albas, 1931) signalled the 
rebirth of Raeto-Romance literature, purging 
it of impurities and turning it back to its be- 
ginnings in the 16th century. 


Lansing, capital of Michigan, U.S., in Ing- 
ham County, on the Grand River. The site 


State capitol building, Lansing, Mich. 


Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


was a wilderness when the state capital was 
moved there from Detroit in 1847. Called 
Michigan, it developed hastily and assumed 
the name of Lansing Township, in which it 
was located (1848). The State Capitol (erected 
1873-78) stands in a 10-ac (4-ha) park in the 
centre of the city. 

Connected by road to Detroit in 1852, and to 
outstate areas by railroad in the 1860s, the 
city grew industrially after 1887 with the es- 
tablishment of the Olds Motor Works and the 
Reo Motor Car Company by Ransom Eli 
Olds; it is now a major automobile-produc- 
tion centre. Lansing Community College 
(1957), the state vocational school for boys, 
and the state school for the blind are there. 
East Lansing, home of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is adjacent to the city. Inc. city, 1859. 
Pop. (1980) city, 130,414; metropolitan area 
(sMsA), 468,482. 

42°43’ N, 84°34’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Lansing, Robert (b. Oct. 17, 1864, Wate 
town, N.Y.—d. Oct. 30, 1928, Washington, 
‘D.C.), international lawyer and US. secretary 
of state (1915-20), who negotiated the Lans- 
ing-Ishii Agreement (1917) attempting to har- 
monize U.S.-Japanese relations toward 
China; he finally broke with Pres. Woodrow 


Lansing, 1915 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Wilson over differences in approach to the 
League of Nations. 

Appointed associate counsel in the Bering 
Sea arbitration (1892-93), he served frequent- 
ly thereafter as federal counsel or agent before 
international tribunals, including the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal (1903) and the North At- 
lantic Coast Fisheries Tribunal of Arbitration 
(1910). Asked by President Wilson to serve as 
secretary of state the year after World War I 
began, Lansing drafted notes upholding U.S. 
nonbelligerent rights, particularly those in- 
volved with the British blockade and contra- 
band practices. He foresaw the possibility of 
U.S. entry into the war and influenced the 
President to identify the Allied cause with 
world democracy. As preparatory measures 
he sought peace with Mexico, worked toward 
Pan-American solidarity, and negotiated the 
purchase of the Danish West Indies (Virgin Is- 
lands), As a war measure he signed the Lans- 
ing-Ishii Agreement with Japan which, while 
recognizing Japan’s “special interest in 
China,” pledged a continuation of the Open 
Door Policy of equal trading rights for all 
countries there. 

Following the Armistice (November 1918) a 
rift developed when Wilson ignored Lansing’s 
advice that the President should not attend 
the peace conference. In Paris their views di- 
verged fundamentally: to Wilson the League 
of Nations was essential and needed to be 
created immediately; to Lansing the conclu- 
sion of the peace treaty was more urgent, and 
he felt the matter of the League might better 
be postponed. He also disagreed on details of 
the League Covenant, particularly the posi- 
tive guaranty of territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence (Article X), and proposed a 
negative guaranty instead. In Washington, 
however, Lansing exerted himself to gain Sen- 
ate approval of the peace treaty, despite his 
known reservations. During nearly five 
months following Wilson’s illness (September 
1919), he directed foreign policy and conduct- 
ed Cabinet meetings. Because of their differ- 
ences and because of Wilson’s resentment at 
Lansing’s initiative in calling these meetings, 
the President requested his resignation, which 
became effective Feb. 13, 1920. 

Lansing later wrote The Peace Negotiations 
(1921) and The Big Four and Others of the 
Peace Conference (1921). He continued his 
practice of law in Washington, editing Amervi- 
can Journal of International Law until his 
death. 

- Austria’s peace petition 2:476b 
-Masaryk’s Czechoslovak negotiations 11:572g 
-Wilson’s World War I diplomacy 19:956h 


Lansing Declaration (1918), U.S. declara- 
tion of sympathy for the Czechs and Yugos- 
lavs. 

-Masaryk’s Czechoslovak negotiations 11:572g 


Lansing Group, division of Pennsylvanian 
rocks in the U.S. (the Pennsylvanian Period 
began about 325,000,000 years ago and. lasted 
about 45,000, 000 years), Part of the Missouri- 
an Series, it was named for exposures studied 
near Lansing, Kan, It underlies rocks of the 
Pedee Group, overlies the Kansas City 
Group, and consists of two limestone forma- 
tions separated by a shale. The lowermost 
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Plattsburg Limestone is followed by the Vilas 
Shale and the Stanton Limestone; all are fos- 
siliferous. 


Lansing-Ishii Agreement (Nov. 2, 1917), 
attempted to reconcile conflicting U.S. and 
Japanese policies in China during World War 
I. A public exchange of notes was conducted 
between the U.S. secretary of state, Robert 
Lansing, and Viscount Kikujir6 Ishii of Japan, 
a special envoy to Washington. Japan prom- 
ised respect for China’s independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity and for the U.S.-sponsored 
Open Door Policy (equal trading rights for all 
foreign nations in China); the U.S. recognized 
Japan’s right to protect its special interests in 
areas of China bordering on its own territory. 
Ambiguously worded and designed to patch 
over differences between two wartime allies, 
the agreement was terminated by a further ex- 
change of notes on March 30, 1923. 

-China’s wartime territory status 4:368c 
‘wartime diplomatic problems 19:960c 


Lanston, Tolbert (1844-1913), U.S. inven- 
tor. 
Monotype typecasting machine 14:1056c 


Lantana, a genus of 150 shrubs native in 
tropical America and Africa and belonging to 


Lantana camara 
D.W. Woodruff—EB Inc 


the verbena family (Verbenaceae), order La- 
miales. Common lantana (L. camara), grow- 
ing to 3 metres (10 feet) tall, a weed in tropical 
America and elsewhere, is much used as a gar- 
den plant. It blooms almost continuously with 
yellow, orange, pink, and white flower heads 
in various colour combinations. The aromatic 
leaves are rough and oval. Clusters of sweet 
black berries follow the flowers. Trailing lan- 
tana (L. montevidensis), from South America, 
is a small-leaved, drooping, thinly branched 
species that bears rose-lavender flowers. 
-pollen dispersal by butterflies, 

illus., 14:Pollination, Plate I 
-weed control by insects 19:726h 


Lante, Villa, a villa at Bagnaia, Italy, begun 
in 1564. 
-Renaissance garden design 7:894e; illus. 


Lantenaria: see lanternfly. 
Lanterloo (card game): see Loo. 


lantern, in architecture, originally an open- 
work timber construction placed on top of a 
building to admit light and allow smoke to es- 
cape. Something of this idea persists in medi- 
eval examples—the lantern above the central 
octagon of Ely Cathedral (14th century). Be- 
cause it resembled a lamp container and bea- 
cons were occasionally placed there, the lan- 
tern soon came to refer to the open top story 
of a tower. 

In Renaissance and Baroque architecture, 
lantern came to mean the small cupola-like 
structure, usually with decorative arcades, 
mounted on top of a dome. Although at times 
its function is to admit light to the interior, it 
is essentially a proportional element in the 
visual design. Typical are the lanterns capping 
the domes of St. Peter’s in Rome (1506), St. 
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Lantern on top of the central dome of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Rome, by Giacomo della Porta and 
Domenico Fontana after designs by Michelangelo, 
completed 1585-90 


Fototeca Unio 


Paul’s Cathedral in London (1689), and the 
Capitol in Washington, D.C. 
‘Italian Renaissance ironwork 11:1113c 


ne, Rame 


lantern, a case, usually metal, with transpar- 
ent or translucent sides, used to contain and 
protect a lamp. 

Lamp-containing lanterns have been found 
at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other classical 
sites. They have been made of iron, silver, 
gold, and tin and their sides of horn, talc, 
leather, oiled paper, and glass. Designs have 
ranged from crude boxes pierced with nail 
holes to Oriental openwork bronze and exqui- 
sitely delicate examples of Renaissance and 
Baroque craftsmanship. 

The bull’s-eye lantern, with one or more 
sides of bulging glass, was in popular use from 
the early 18th century, similar devices having 
been made at least as early as the 13th cen- 
tury. Dark until it was suddenly switched on 
by opening its door, it focussed its light to 
some extent and served the purpose of the 
modern flashlight. 

The hurricane lantern, or lamp, still in use as 
a warning flare, has shielding of glass and per- 
forated metal surrounding its flame to protect 
it from strong winds. 


Lanterna of Genoa, lighthouse in Genoa 
harbour, Italy, probably established c. 1139. 
-lighthouse construction and history 10:952d 


lantern fish, any of the numerous species of 
small, abundant, deep-sea fish of the family 


Lantern fish (Symbolophorus veranys) 


Myctophidae. Lantern fish live in the depths 
by day, but at night they may approach the 
surface and can sometimes be attracted to 
lights. They are somewhat elongated fish with 
large mouths and eyes and numerous light or- 
gans on the head, underside, and tail base. 
The arrangement of these lights provides an 
important means of identifying the 150 or 
more species. Fully grown lantern fish range 
from about 2.5 to 15 centimetres long. 

- bioluminescence role in species 

recognition 2:1028c 


‘classification, features, and luminance 2:270e 
-classification and features 16:191f; illus. 188 


lanternfly (Lanternaria phosphorea), a large, 
brightly-coloured South American plant hop- 
per (order Homoptera) that lives on trees and 
is relatively uncommon. Its most remarkable 
feature is the inflated peanut-like anterior pro- 
longation of the head, which contains a 
pouchlike extension from the digestive tract. 
This structure appears to be luminous at 
times, a phenomenon that may be related to 
mating behaviour. Some lanternflies secrete a 


Lanternfly 
E.S. Ross 


white wax in the form of long filaments or a 
powder. The Amazonian Indians believed 
that the lanternfly bite caused death. 


lantern pinion, also called PIN GEAR, a gear 
pinion having cylindrical bars instead of teeth 
inserted at their ends in two parallel disks. 
-design and construction 11:236g 


lanterns of the dead, small stone structures 
with windows in the upper part, in which 
lamps were placed to mark the position of a 
cemetery at night. Their use, which seems lim- 
ited to western and central France, is proba- 
bly due to a traditional survival of primitive 
Celtic rather than Christian ideas. The lantern 
of the dead usually takes the form of a col- 
umn, a clustered column, or a small turret, of- 
ten with a conical cap and a cross at the top. 
The lamp was hoisted into position by means 
of a pulley through an opening in the bottom 
of the lantern. Examples exist at Cellefrouin 
and Ciron (12th century), as well as at Anti- 
gny (13th century). Later, small chapels su- 
perseded the lanterns of the dead. 


lantern tree (Crinodendron hookerianum), a 
tree of the family Elaeocarpaceae (order Mal- 
vales) native to western South America and 
cultivated in other regions for its handsome 
flowers. It grows 4.5 to 7.5 metres (15 to 25 
feet) in height. The urn-shaped, dark red flow- 
ers are about 2 centimetres (% inch) long. 


Lantern tree (Crinodendron hookerianum) 
A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 


lanthanide contraction, in chemistry, the 
steady decrease in the size of the rare-earth 
atoms and ions with increasing atomic num- 
ber from lanthanum (atomic number 57) 
through the 14 lanthanide elements from ceri- 
um (atomic number 58) to lutetium (atomic 
number 71). For each consecutive atom the 
nuclear charge is more positive by one unit, 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
negative charge because of additional elec- 
trons present in the 4f orbitals surrounding 
the nucleus. The 4f electrons very imperfectly 
shield each other from the increased positive 
charge of the nucleus, so that the effective nu- 
clear charge attracting each electron steadily 
increases through the lanthanide elements, re- 
sulting in successive reductions of the atomic 
and ionic radii. The lanthanum ion, La?*, has 
a radius of 1.061 angstroms, whereas the 
heavier lutetium ion, Lu%*, has a radius of 
0.850 angstrom. Because the lanthanide con- 
traction keeps these rare-earth ions about the 
same size and because they are all generally 
trivalent, their chemical properties are very 
similar, with the result that at least small 
amounts of each one are usually present in ev- 
ery rare-earth mineral. 

The lanthanide contraction also is a very sig- 
nificant factor in the extremely close chemical 
similarity of zirconium (atomic number 40) 
and hafnium (atomic number 72) of the IVb 
group of the periodic table. Because of the 
lanthanide contraction, heavier hafnium, 
which immediately follows the lanthanides, 
has a radius nearly identical to the lighter zir- 
conium. 
rare-earth comparative chemistry 15:518h 
‘transition element chemistry 18:620a 


lanthanide elements (chemistry): see rare- 
earth elements and their compounds. 


Lanthanotidae, family of earless monitor 
lizards of the order Squamata (class Reptilia). 
-classification and features 16:288b 


lanthanum (from Greek Janthanein, ‘‘to lie 
hidden’’), symbol La, chemical element, rare- 
earth metal of transition group IIIb of the 
periodic table, prototype of the lanthanum se- 
ries of elements. Lanthanum is a ductile and 
malleable, silvery-white metal, soft enough to 
be cut with a knife. The element was discov- 
ered (1839) as the oxide (lanthana) by Carl 
Gustaf Mosander, who distinguished it from 
cerium oxide (ceria). 

Lanthanum occurs in the rare-earth minerals 
monazite and bastnaesite. It is concentrated 
commercially by crystallization of the double 
ammonium nitrate. lon-exchange and solvent 
extraction methods are used when high purity 
is desired. The metal itself is prepared by elec- 
trolysis of fused anhydrous halides or by re- 
duction of its halides by alkali or alkaline- 
earth metals (as reduction of the fluoride with 
calcium). Misch metal, used as cigarette-light- 
er flints, as a getter that removes traces of 
oxygen in electron tubes, and in metallurgy, is 
one-fourth lanthanum. 

Lanthanum heads a series of 15 elements, the 
lanthanum series, comprising lanthanum itself 
and the 14 lanthanide elements, strictly speak- 
ing, from cerium (atomic number 58) to luteti- 
um (atomic number 71). Lanthanum exhibits 
three allotropic (structural) forms; at 25° C 
the density is 6.166 grams per cubic cen- 
timetre for the hexagonal close-packed struc- 
ture. At —268° C, lanthanum becomes a su- 
perconductor. Two isotopes occur in nature: 
stable lanthanum-139 (99.911 percent) and 
very long-lived radioactive lanthanum-138 
(0.089 percent). The isotope lanthanum 140 
has been detected as a fission product in snow 
after nuclear-test explosions. 

Lanthanum is the second most reactive of 
the rare-earth metals (europium is first); it 
rapidly tarnishes in dry air, ignites in air at 
440° C, and reacts vigorously with hot water. 
It is exclusively trivalent in its compounds. 
The ionic radius is the largest of the rare-earth 
trivalent ions, and as a consequence the white 
oxide La2Oz is the most alkaline rare-earth 


oxide. Solutions of the colourless La%+ ion 
have no discrete absorption bands in the ul- 
traviolet, visible, or near-infrared spectral re- 
gions. The salts are diamagnetic, revealing that 
no unpaired electrons are present. 

High-purity lanthanum oxide is an ingredient 
in the manufacture of low-dispersion, high-re- 
fraction glasses for precision lens components. 
The technical grade fluoride is used as core 
material for arc-light carbons. Major ref. 
15:515a; tables 


atomic number 57 


atomic weight 138.91 
melting point 920° C 
boiling point 3,454° C 
specific gravity 6.166 (25° C) 
valence 3 


2-8-18-18-9-2 or 

(Xe)5d'6s2 
-atomiic weight and number table 2:345 
‘geochemical abundances, table 1 6:702 
‘radioisotope medical use, table 6 15:447 
-solar abundances, table 2 17:803 


Lantian (LAN-T'IEN) Man, hominid species 
identified on the basis of fossils (a lower jaw 
and skullcap) found in 1963 and 1964 by Chi- 
nese archaeologists at two sites in Lan-t’ien 
district, Shensi Province, China. The remains 
are believed to be about 600,000 years old, or 
as old as Java man, an early form of Homo 
erectus, and older than Peking man, another 
form. The cranial capacity of 780 cubic cen- 
timetres indicates its resemblance to the small- 
brained Java man. Named by its discoverers 
Sinanthropus lantianensis, Lantian man is clas- 
sified by most scholars as Homo erectus. Stone 
implements from a third site in Lan-t’ien may 
be contemporary with the fossils. 

-fossil record and inferred behaviour 8:1031b 


Lan-t?ien Shan-k’ou, mountain — pass 
through the Tsinling-Shan, in Shensi Province, 
China. 

‘location and connections 16:666a 


Lan Ts’ai-ho, in Chinese mythology, one of 
the Eight Immortals of Taoism whose true 


electronic config. 


Lan Ts’ai-ho, wood sculpture, 18th 
century; in the Musée Guimet, Paris 
By courtesy of the Musee Guimet, Paris 


identity is much disputed. Artists depict Lan as 
a young man—or girl—invariably carrying a 
flute or a pair of clappers and occasionally 
wearing only one shoe. Sometimes a basket of 
fruit is added, In Chinese theatre, Lan is 
dressed in female clothes but speaks with a 
male voice. Lan travelled the streets singing 
ballads, some of which are still preserved, 
before being carried off to Heaven in an intox- 
icated state by a stork, one of several Chinese 
symbols for immortality. 


Lan-ts’ang Chiang: see Mekong River. 


lanugo, fine, soft hair that covers the body of 
the human fetus and that of some other mam- 
mals, 

‘embryonic development of hair 6:749h 


Lanis, city, northeast Buenos Aires province, 
Argentina, southern suburb of the city of 
Buenos Aires, from which it is separated by the 
Rio Matanza (Riachuelo). Villa General Paz, 
a village founded in 1888 and an early ranching 
centre, became the nucleus of Lanus, which 
derived its name from the Lants railroad sta- 
tion on the Ferrocarril del Sur (Southern Rail- 
road), built in the 1860s on land donated for 
the right-of-way by Juan and Anacarsis Lants. 
The city has meat-packing and leather-pro- 
cessing industries and manufactures paper, 
wire, rubber, ammunition, and textiles. It was 
created a municipality in 1944, Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 449,824. 

34°43’ S, 58°24’ W 

-Buenos Aires inset map 3:446 

Lanusse, Alejandro (1918- ), Argentine 
general and commander of a three-man ruling 
junta from 1971 to 1973. 

-Argentina’s political unrest 1:1150e 

‘political reforms and Peron relations 14:102d 


Lan Xang, or LAN CHANG, Laotian kingdom 
that flourished from the 14th century until it 
was split into two separate kingdoms, Vien 
Chang and Luang Prabang, in the 18th cen- 
tury, Major ref. 10:677f 

-Lao temple architecture 17:258h 


Lan-xi (China): see Lan-ch’i. 


Lan Ying (1585-c. 1664), Chinese painter. 
-style and technique influence 19:201f 


Lanz, Johann Wilhelm, 18th-century Ger- 
man ceramist. 
‘porcelain figure work 14:907f 


Lanza, Giovanni (b. Feb. 15, 1810, Casale 
Monferrato, Piedmont, now part of Italy—d. 
March 9, 1882, Rome), statesman and political 
activist of the Risorgimento (nationalistic 
movement for the unification of Italy) who was 
premier in 1870, when Rome became the capi- 
tal of a united Italy, and who helped organize 
the political forces of the centre-left. 

After graduating from the University of Turin 
as a doctor of medicine, Lanza concentrated 
on agricultural improvement in Piedmont. In 
1848 he enlisted as a volunteer in a Piedmon- 
tese force sent to help the Lombards against 
the Austrians. Elected a deputy of the Pied- 
montese Chamber, he opposed the peace 
treaty (Aug. 9, 1849) with Austria and became 
one of the most effective leaders of the centre- 
left. He became vice president of the Chamber 
in 1853, and, as minister of education from 
May 1855, he instituted many important re- 
forms. Later (January 1858) he was named 
Piedmontese minister of the interior. In March 
1861 he presided over the parliament that pro- 
claimed Victor Emmanuel II king of all Italy. 
After further service as minister of the interior 
(1864-65) and again as president of the Italian 
Chamber, he formed his own cabinet on Dec. 
14, 1869, and achieved the final step in the 
unification of Italy by taking possession of 
Rome (Sept. 20, 1870). His fairness and impar- 
tiality won him the deep respect of the Italian 
people. 

-centralization and commercial growth 9:1162a 


Lanzarote, most easterly of the Canary Is- 
lands in the Atlantic. Part of Las Palmas, a 
metropolitan province of Spain, it has an area 
of 307 sq mi (795 sq km), and although rising 
to only 2,198 ft (670 m), it is mountainous, 
with numerous small craters and extensive 
lava flows. About 1730 the appearance of half 
the island was altered by volcanic eruptions. 
The last violent activity was in 1824, but crev- 
ices in the Montafias del Fuego (Fire Moun- 
tains) still retain sufficient heat to fry eggs. By 
remarkable dry-farming methods, cereals, 
vegetables, wine grapes, and other crops are 
produced on terraces on the steep sides of the 
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vie 
Raking salt evaporated from seawater for use in the 
fish-preserving industry on Lanzarote 
Robert Davis—Photo Researchers 


volcanoes. Tourists are drawn to the island 
because of its fine black-sand beaches and 
sport fishing. Arrecife, the capital and chief 
port, has a fishing and fish-preserving industry. 
Regular sea and air services connect Lanzarote 
with Las Palmas de Gran Canaria. Graciosa, 
a volcanic islet (94 sq mi) lying 1 mi off north- 
ern Lanzarote, has a few hundred inhabitants, 
mainly fishermen. Pop. (1970) 41,912. 

29°00’ N, 13°40’ W 

Lan-zhou (China): see Lan-chou. 


Lanzi, Luigi (b. June 14, 1732, Treia, Papal 
States, now in Italy—d. March 31, 1810, Flor- 
ence), antiquary, archaeologist, and art histori- 
an, author of the first comprehensive and 
methodical history of Italian painting, Storia 
pittorica dell’ Italia (1792-96), long respected 
for its precision and perception. He also ad- 
vanced a theory relating Etruscan to the 
Greco-Latin languages of Italy and showed 
that vases long thought to be Etruscan were of 
Greek origin. 

-school styles theory of art 2:129b 


Lanzon, El, also called GREAT IMAGE, OF SMIL- 
ING Gop, pre-Inca low-relief carving of a hu- 
man figure in the temple at Chavin, Peru. 
-Chavin deities 1:842e 


Lanzone (Lanzo) of Milan (fi. 1042), Lom- 
bard noble whose leadership of a successful 
popular insurrection casts important light on 
the history of class conflict in medieval Italy. 
Lanzone’s background is obscure. It is not 
known whether he belonged to the capitanei, 
the major nobility, or the vavasours, the lesser 
nobility, of Milan. In 1041 or 1042 the murder 
of a commoner by a noble suddenly provoked 
a rising of the common people, with Lanzone 
emerging as leader. Both classes of nobility 
were driven from the city, and the two united 
to return and lay siege. In 1043, with the city 
reduced by famine, Lanzone went to Germa- 
ny, accompanied by a vavasour named Al- 
berico, to petition Emperor Henry ITI to inter- 
vene and make peace. Henry imposed the con- 
dition that Lanzone submit to an occupying 
army of 4,000 German soldiers in Milan. Lan- 
zone agreed, but after returning to Milan he ar- 
ranged peace talks with the nobles and con- 
cluded his own treaty without the help of the 
Emperor, resulting in the return of the exiles 
and a general amnesty. His subsequent fate is 
unknown, but his revolutionary role made him 
a hero in the eyes of the Risorgimento, the 
19th-century movement for the unification of 
Italy. 
-Milanese class warfare 9:1128g 


Lao (people): see Tai. 


Laoag, city and capital, Ilocos Norte prov- 
ince, Luzon, Philippines, on the north bank of 
the non-navigable Laoag River, a few miles 
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above its mouth. Occupied by the Spaniards 
in 1572, it is now the largest city in northern 
Luzon. 

A trade centre for an agricultural (corn, rice, 
tobacco) region, it has warehouses, wholesale 
outlets, and several cigarette factories. Laoag 
is the base of a sizable fishing industry and is 
served by good roads and national ports at 
nearby Gaang and Salomaque bays. Pop. 
(1975) 66,112. 
18°12’ N, 120°36' E 
-map, Philippines 14:233 
Laocaetes, genus of fossil sponges of the 
phylum Porifera. 

-fossil sponges and eras, illus. 2 7:558 


Lao-chiin (Taoist philosopher): see Lao-tzu. 


Laocoon, in Greek legend, a seer and a priest 
of the god Apollo; he was the son of Agenor 
of Troy or, according to some, the brother of 
Anchises (the father of the hero Aeneas). Lao- 
coon offended Apollo by breaking his oath of 
celibacy and begetting children. Thus, while 
preparing to sacrifice a bull on the altar of the 
god Poseidon (a task that had fallen to him by 
lot), Laocoon and his twin sons, Antiphas and 
Thymbraeus (also called’ Melanthus), were 
crushed to death by two great sea serpents, 
Porces and Chariboea (or Curissia or Peri- 
boea), sent by Apollo. An additional reason 
for his punishment was that he had warned 
the Trojans against accepting the wooden 
horse left by the Greeks. 

The Laocoon legend found its most famous 
expressions in Virgil’s Aeneid (ii, 109 et seq.) 
and in the Laocoon statue (now in the Vatican 
Museum) by three Rhodian sculptors, Age- 
sander (g.v.), Polydorus, and  Atheno- 
dorus (q.v.), dating probably from the 2nd 
century BC. 

-Hellenistic sculpture styles 19:298d; illus. 299 


Lao Country movement: see Pathet Lao. 


Laodameia (Greek mythology): see Protesi- 
laus. 


Laodice (fi. 3rd century sc), first wife of An- 
tiochus II Theos (qg.v.) and mother of Seleucus 
II (q.v.). 

-murder of Berenice of Egypt 6:482f 

-Ptolemy III Euergetes as adversary 8:380b 


Laodicea, in antiquity, the name of several 
cities founded by the Seleucids, chief among 
them Laodicea ad Lycum, modern Denizli 
(q.v.), Tur.; Laodicea ad Mare, modern 
Latakia (q.v.), Syria; and Laodicea Combus- 
ta, modern Ladik, near Samsun, Tur. 
‘development and design 18:1067c 


Laodicean War: see Syrian Wars. 


Lao Dong: 
Party. 


Lao-ho-k’ou (China): see Kuang-hua. 
Laoighis (Ireland): see Leix. 
Laois (Ireland): see Leix. 


Lao Issara, English FREE LAos, Laotian 
political movement against French colonial 
control, founded in 1945. 

-Laotian struggle with France 10:678d 


Laokoon, oder iiber die Grenzen der 
Malerei und Poesie (1766; “Laocoon, or on 
the Limits of Painting and Poetry”), an anti- 
Neoclassical aesthetic treatise by Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. 

Using the Hellenistic statue of the ‘“‘Lao- 
coon” in the Vatican as his example, Lessing 
maintained that the visual arts are bound to 
observe proximity in space, while poetry has 
the task of developing action organically in 
proximity of time and that the nature of poet- 
ry is movement. He also refuted the idea of 
the tragic hero proposed by the contemporary 


see Vietnamese Communist 


classical archaeologist J.J. Winckelmann. 
Major ref. 10:839f 


Lao (LAotIAN) language, one of the Tai lan- 
guages of Southeast Asia, the official lan- 
guage of Laos. Like the other Tai languages, 
Lao is generally monosyllabic in word form 
and uses tones (pitch differences) to distin- 
guish between words that are otherwise pro- 
nounced alike. Some polysyllabic Lao words 
do occur; for the most part, they are bor- 
rowed from Pali (the language of the Buddhist 
scriptures, related to Sanskrit) and from Cam- 
bodian. 

The Lao language is written in an alphabet 
derived from Cambodian and ultimately from 
the southern Indian Devanagari script. 

-Tai language group 17:989d 


Lao-Lu, name given in Laos to the valley- 
dwelling Lao people. See Tai. 
‘language and social structure 10:673g 


Laomedon, legendary king of Troy and fa- 
ther of Podarces, who was later King Priam of 
Troy. Laomedon refused to give the gods 
Apollo and Poseidon their wages after they 
had built the walls of Troy for him. The gods 
therefore sent a pestilence and a sea monster 
to ravage the land, which could be delivered 
only by the sacrifice of the King’s daughter 
Hesione. But the Greek hero Heracles, who 
happened to be in Troy at the time, killed the 
monster and rescued the maiden on the under- 
standing that Laomedon should give him his 
divine horses. When Laomedon later refused 
to fulfill the agreement, Heracles returned 
with a band of warriors, captured Troy, and 
slew Laomedon and all his sons except Priam. 

Laomedon was buried near the Scaean Gate; 
according to legend, as long as his grave re- 
mained undisturbed the walls of Troy would 
remain impregnable. 


Laon, ancient LAUDUNUM, capital of Aisne 
département, northern France, northwest of 
Reims and northeast of Paris. The picturesque 
old town, situated on a scarped hill, stands 
high above the new town, which spreads out 
over the surrounding plain about 330 ft (100 
m) below. The railway station and the main 
industries are in the lower town. 

The Laon cathedral, which can be admired 
from afar, was begun in the late 12th century 
and completed in 1235; adjoining it is a 13th- 
century cloister. The nearby Episcopal Palace 
(partly 13th century) now houses law courts 
and has a 12th-century chapel. On the other 
side of the cathedral lies a 13th-century abbey 
with a large underground Gothic hall, now 
used as a hospital. The Museum of Laon has 
a collection of Roman and medieval jewelry 
and contains paintings by the brothers Le 
Nain, who were born in Laon in the 17th cen- 
tury. A 12th-century octagonal Chapel of the 
Templars stands in the museum gardens. The 
old town also has a monument to the Jesuit 
explorer Jacques Marquette, who was born in 
Laon. 

The hilly district of Laon has always been of 
some strategic importance and was fortified 
by the Romans. At the end of the 5th century, 
Saint-Rémi, archbishop of Reims, instituted a 
bishopric in the town, and it remained a reli- 


The Chapel of the Penta in the Sack of the 
Museum of Laon, Fr. 
Bernard Cardon—Shostal 


gious and intellectual centre until the Renais- 
sance. Laon was the medieval capital of the 
Carolingian kings. Hugh Capet, however, 
who became king in 987, seized the town with 
the aid of the local bishop and then moved 
the capital to Paris. In the 12th century, Laon 
revolted against the authority of the bishops, 
but Louis VI quashed the rebellion. During 
the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), the 
town changed hands a number of times but 
was finally retaken by the French. The bish- 
opric was abolished in 1790 during the French 
Revolution. In 1870, when the Germans in- 
vaded the town, an engineer blew up the pow- 
der magazine, killing 500 people and damag- 
ing the cathedral. The town was occupied-dur- 
ing the World Wars, and the new town was 
severely damaged in 1944, 

Laon is now a minor industrial centre that 
has benefitted from the decentralization of 
Paris. Its main industries include metal found- 
ing, printing, and the production of heating 
equipment and plastics. Pop. (1975) 27,420. 
49°34’ N, 3°40’ E 
-cathedral frontal view and nave, illus. 

136 19:365 
-map, France 7:584 


Laon and Cythna (1818), original title of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley’s long poem THE REVOLT 
OF ISLAM. 
‘theme, changes, stanza form, and 

imagery 16:661f 


La Orotava, town, northern Tenetife island, 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife province, Canary Is- 
lands, Spain, just southwest of Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife city. The town is a health resort with © 
its port, Puerto de la Cruz, on the coast im- 
mediately to the northwest. It lies in the 
Orotava Valley, known for its luxuriant vege- 
tation and called the most beautiful in the 
world by the German traveller Alexander von 
Humboldt, who visited there in 1799. Its chief 
products are bananas, tobacco, and the red 
dyestuff cochineal. Pop. (1970) 28,246. 

28°46’ N, 17°45’ W 

La Oroya, also called oroya, capital of 
Yauli province, Junin department, Peru, at 
the junction of the Mantaro and Yauli rivers 
on a central Andean plateau (altitude about 
12,000 ft [3,600 m]). Yauli province was creat- 
ed from Tarma province in 1906 and La 
Oroya was made its capital. The city, located 
in a rich mining region including the Cerro de 
Pasco, Morococha, and Casapalca mines, is a 
smelting and refining centre for copper, zinc, 
silver, and lead ores; it is also the site of a hy- 
droelectric station fed by Pomacocha Reser- 
voir, 20 mi (32 km) southwest. The first rail- 
road in the area was completed in 1893 and 
the first highway in 1943. La Oroya has 
become a communications link between Lima 
and the interior. Agricultural products include 
grain, livestock, and potatoes. Pop. (1972 pre- 
lim.) 25,908. 

11°32' S, 75°54’ W 

-map, Peru 14:128 

Laos 10:672, landlocked country in the In- 
dochinese Peninsula bounded north by China, 
northeast and east by Vietnam, south by 
Cambodia (Democratic Kampuchea), and 
west by Thailand and Burma. 

The text article covers its landscape, peoples, 
economy, transportation, administration and 
social conditions, cultural life, and BreDecks 
for the future. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 4 
art forms, illus., 17:Southeast Asian Peoples, 
Arts of, Plate 2 
- Austro-Asiatic language distribution 
map 2:484 
-Buddhist contemporary situation 3: 401b_ 
-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 Geared 
-language areas and affiliations 10: 667h 
-map, Asia 2:149 
-Mekong River Development Project 11:862e. i 


“newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 

-school enrollment and rural education 6:405e 

-Southeast Asian art styles 17:230g 

‘Southeast Asian socio-religious patterns 
17:222g; map 223 

-Tai languages features and range 17:989c; 
map 990 

-Thailand’s common border influence 18:200d 


Laos, history of 10:677. Populated for the 
most part by the Lao people, Laos has been 
subject to the influence of foreign powers for 
much of its history. 

‘ The text article covers the 14th-century ori- 
gins of Laos in the medieval Buddhist king- 
dom called Lan Xang. After intermittent wars 
with Burma, Siam, and Vietnam, Lan Xang in 
the early 18th century split into the three inde- 
pendent states of Vientiane, Luang Prabang, 
and Champassak. Throughout most of the 
century, the country was a battleground be- 


tween Vietnam, Burma, and Siam, but near 
the end of that period the Siamese gained con- 
trol. They were supplanted in the early 1900s 
by the French, who organized the area as the 
Protectorate of Laos. Granted independence 
within the French Union in 1949, Laos was 
engulfed by civil war. The Geneva Conference 
of 1954 called for the country to be an inde- 
pendent neutral buffer state between Thailand 
and North Vietnam, but did not settle internal 
divisions. In 1961 the ‘“‘buffer zone” status of 
Laos was reaffirmed, but the growing war in 
Vietnam seemed to render agreement futile. 
In 1973, however, the warring Laotian fac- 
tions signed a cease-fire agreement and the 
next year a coalition government was estab- 
lished. In December 1975, both the coalition 
government and the 600-year-old monarchy 
were abolished, and the Lao People’s Demo- 


LAOS 


Official name: Lao People's Democratic 
Republic (Sathalanalat Paxathipatai Pax- 
axon Lao). ‘ 


For the national flag 
of Laos, see 
Volume X, page 1055. 
For comparative 


Location: southeastern Asia. ee Ge 
Form of government: republic. page 910 ff. 


Official language: Lao. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 91,400 sq mi, 236,800 sq km. 
Population: (1978 estimate) 3,546,000. 
Capital: Vientiane. 

Monetary unit: 1 kip = 100 at.* 


Demography 
Population: (1978 estimate) density 38.8 per sq mi, 14.9 per sq km; (1975) urban 11.2%, rural 88.8%; 
(1975 estimate) male 50.44%, female 49.56%; (1975 estimate) under 4 16.6%, 5-14 25.5%, 15-64 55.2%, 
65 and over 2.7%. 
Vital statistics: (1975-80) births per 1,000 population 44.1, deaths per 1,000 population 20.3, natural 
increase per 1,000 population 23.8; (1975-80) life expectancy at birth—male 42.1, female 45.0; major 
causes of death (number of registered deaths from infectious diseases, 1971): malaria 21,234, influenza 
16,541, amebic and bacillary dysentery 4,897, pneumonia 3,643, beriberi 3,059. 
Ethnic composition (1977 estimate): Lao-Lu 49%, Lao-Tai 13%, Lao-Theng 25%, Lao-Soung (Meo and 
Man) .and others 13%. Religious affiliation: about 50% Buddhist; remainder follow traditional beliefs, 
with a small Christian minority. 
National accounts 
Budget (1974-75). Revenue: 19,600,000,000 old kips (receipts from trade 27.0%, indirect taxes 13.8%, 
direct taxes 5.3%, other receipts 10.7%). Expenditures: 37,046,000,000 old kips (defense 40.0%, educa- 
tion and culture 14.4%, interior 7.6%, veterans 4.7%, autonomous and development budget-4.1%). 
Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1976): U.S. $300,000,000 (U.S. $90 per capita). 
Origin of gross domestic product (1972): agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing 24.5%; mining and 
quarrying 0.4%; manufacturing 11.6%; electricity, gas, and water 1.6%; construction 1.4%; wholesale 
and retail trade 11.6%; transport, storage, and communications 4.8%; other (including government 
administration and services not elsewhere specified) 44.0%. 
Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing (1976): paddy rice 
850,000, corn (maize) 30,000, sweet potatoes 19,000, potatoes 16,000, cassava 14,000, sugarcane 9,000; 
livestock (number of live animals): buffaloes 1,166,000, cattle 501,000, pigs 1,447,000; roundwood 
3,154,000 cu m; fish landed 20,000. Mining, quarrying (1977): tin concentrates 600. Manufacturing (1976): 
cigarettes 628,000,000 units, industrial roundwood 181,000 cu m, sawed wood 50,000 cu m, plywood 
6,000 cu m, meat 54,000, distilled alcoholic beverages 24,000 hectolitres, rubber footwear 180,000. 
Energy: (1978) installed electrical capacity 170,000 kW, (1975) production 255,000,000 kWhr. 
Persons economically active (1976): 1,648,000 (48.7%), unemployed—no data available. 
Price and earnings indexes (1970 = 100): 

ASfie 1972)" 1973 1974 “1975 
consumer price indext 101.3 126.8 165.7 248.1 457.3 
Land use (1975): total area 58,514,000 ac, 23,680,000 ha (forested 65.0%; agricultural and under perma- 
nent cultivation 4.2%; meadows and pastures 3.5%; built-on, wasteland, other 27.3%). 
Foreign trade 
Imports (1974): U.S. $64,784,000 (food and live animals 27.6%, of which rice 19.6%; petroleum and 
products 10.9%; electrical machinery 10.1%; nonelectric machinery 8.3%; road motor vehicles 6.1%; 
chemicals 6.0%, of which pharmaceuticals 2.5%; other metal manufactures 5.9%; iron and steel 4.8%; 
tobacco and manufactures thereof 2.9%). Major import sources: Thailand 48.6%, Japan 18.8%, France 
7.4%, West Germany 7.2%, United States including Puerto Rico 4.7%, Hong Kong 3.6%. 
Exports (1974): U.S. $11,322,000 (wood, lumber, and cork 80.7%; tin ores 10.8%; veneers, plywood 2.6%). 
Major export destinations: Thailand 72.8%, Malaysia 10.8%, Hong Kong 9.9%, Japan 3.7%. 
Transport and communications ; 
Transport. Railroads (1978): none. Roads (1974): total length 4,595 mi, 7,395 km (paved 381 mi, 614 km; 
gravel and crushed stone 1,863 mi, 2,998 km; unimproved roads 2,351 mi, 3,783 km). Vehicles (1975): 
passenger cars 15,471, trucks and buses 3,884. Merchant marine (1978): vessels (100 gross tons and 
over) none. Air transport: (1976) passenger mi 13,700,000, passenger km 22,000,000; short ton-mi 
cargo 342,000, metric ton-km cargo 500,000; (1978) airports with scheduled flights 1. 
Communications. Daily newspapers (1978): total number 3, total circulation 5,000.t Radios (1974): total 
number of receivers 125,000 (1 per 26 persons). Telephones (1974): 5,506 (1 per 592 persons). 
Education and health 


Education (1972-73): 


schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 


primary (age 6-12) 2,125 7,320 273,357 37.3 
secondary (age 12-19) 37 613 14,633 23.9 
vocational, teachertraining 27 463 5,977 12.9 
higher 3 106 625 5.9 


College graduates (1974): 53. Literacy (1971): total population literate (15 and over) 1,040,000, males 
literate 700,000, females literate 340,000. my 

Health: (1976) doctors 46 (1 per 72,826 persons); (1975) hospital beds 3,232 (1 per 1,022 persons); (1974) 
daily per capita caloric intake 2,090 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,223 calories). 


*In June 1976 the new kip was introduced to replace the old kip. One new kip equals 20 old kips. 
{Vientiane only. {Circulation figure refers to 1 daily only. 
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cratic Republic was established, under the 
Lao People’s Revolutionary Party. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Buddhist tradition relationships 3:412e 
-French education influence 6:405e 
-Indochinese Union creation by 

France 19:126e 


Lao People’s Revolutionary Party, Lao 
PHAK PASASON PATIVAT LAO (PPPL), since 1975 
the controlling political party of Laos, found- 
ed in 1955 as the People’s Party of Laos (Phak 
Pasason Lao). 


Lao Shan, mountain, eastern Shantung 
Province, China, northeast of the Yellow Sea 
port of Tsingtao. 

36°10’ N, 120°37/8 

‘location and height 4:261f 

-Shantung landscape 16:650f 


Lao She, pen name of sHu sHE-YU, also 
called SHU CH’ING-CH’UN (b. Feb. 3, 1899, Pe- 
king—d. October 1966, China?), author of 
humorous novels and short stories and, after 
the onset of the Sino-Japanese War, of patri- 
otic and propagandistic plays and novels. 

Lao She served as principal of an elementary 
school at age 17 and soon worked his way up 
to district supervisor. In 1924 he went to En- 
gland, teaching Mandarin Chinese to support 
himself and collaborating for five years on a 
translation of the great Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) novel Chin p’ing mei. By reading the 
novels of Dickens to improve his English, Lao 
She was inspired to write his first novel, which 
was published in China in the Hsia-shuo yiieh- 
pao (“Short Story Magazine’) and enjoyed 
some success. He also completed two more 
novels, in which he developed the theme that 
the strong, hard-working individual could re- 
verse the tide of stagnation and corruption 
plaguing China. 

When Lao She returned to China in 1930, he 
found he had achieved some fame as a comic 
novelist and so continued to create his humor- 
ous, action-packed works. The first work of 
this period, Ta-ming hu (“Ta-ming Lake’’), 
unfortunately never was published because 
the printing plates for it were destroyed in a 
Japanese air raid on Shanghai in 1932. 

With the publication of Niu T’ien-tz’u chuan 
(1934; “The Life of Niu T’ien-tz’u’’), Lao She 
changed his individualist theme to one stress- 
ing the importance of the total social environ- 
ment and the futility of the individual’s strug- 
gle against such an environment. His new 
theme found its clearest expression in his mas- 
terpiece, Lo-t’o Hsiang-tzu (1936; ““Hsiang- 
tzu the Camel”’), the tragic story of the trials 
of a ricksha puller in Peking. An unauthorized 
and bowdlerized English translation, titled 
Rickshaw Boy (1945), with a happy ending 
quite foreign to the original and with the au- 
thor’s name anglicized to Lau Shaw, became 
a U.S. best seller. 

During the Sino-Japanese War (1937-45), 
Lao She headed the All-China Anti-Japanese 
Writers Federation, editing its journal and en- 
couraging writers to produce patriotic litera- 
ture. He wrote several plays, novels, and 
short stories, many of them inferior works 
overly infused with propaganda. 

In 1946-47 Lao She travelled to the United 
States on a cultural grant, lecturing and over- 
seeing the translation of several of his novels, 
including The Yellow Storm (1951) and his last 
novel, The Drum Singers (1952), which never 
appeared in Chinese. Upon his return to 
China he was active in various cultural move- 
ments and literary committees and continued 
to write his propagandistic plays, several of 
which received high critical as well as political 
acclaim. Among these was the popular Lung- 
hsii kou (1951; “Dragon Beard Ditch’) and 
Cha-kuan (1957; “The Teahouse”), which 
displayed his fine linguistic talents in its repro- 
duction of the Peking dialect. He also pro- 
duced various historical and literary essays. 
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Lao-Soung, name given in Laos to the Meo 
(Miao) and Man (Yao) peoples. See Miao; 
Yao. 


Lao-Tai, name given in Laos to the tribal Tai 
(q.v.). 


Lao-Theng, name given in Laos to the Mon- 
Khmer. See Khmer; Mon. 


Laotian language: see Lao language. 


Lao T’ien Yeh (Chinese: “Old Man Heavy- 
en”), also called yU HUANG (‘Jade Emper- 
or’), from the 11th century ap, the highest 
deity in Chinese mythology. 

‘supreme mythological position 4:411c 


Lao-tzu 10:679, Pinyin romanization LAo- 
zu, English MASTER LAO, Originally LI ERH, 
deified as LAO-CHUN, T’AI-SHANG LAO-CHUN, 
and T’AI-SHANG HSUAN-YUAN HUANG-TI, also 
called LAO TUN and LAO TAN, legendary found- 
er of Taoism, to whom the Tao-te Ching, an 
important Taoist writing, was traditionally at- 
tributed. 

Abstract of text biography. Little is known 
with certainty about the life of Lao-tzu, 
though some information is provided by the 
great historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien (c. 145 Bc-c. 85 
Bc). Among many legends associated with 
Lao-tzu’s name is one recounting a meeting 
with the young Confucius, whom Lao-tzu 
rebuked for his pride and ambition. Confucius 
is said to have been much impressed with the 
meeting and to have compared Lao-tzu with a 
dragon riding on the winds and clouds. 
Another legend asserts that Lao-tzu made a 
trip to the west, wrote the Tao-te Ching, and 
then disappeared. Modern scholars discount 
the possibility that the Tao-te Ching was writ- 
ten by but one person but readily acknowl- 
edge the importance of Taoism. Lao-tzu was 
venerated as a philosopher by Confucianists, 
as a Saint or god by others, and as an Imperial 
ancestor during the T’ang dynasty (ap 618- 
907). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aesthetic theory disavowal 1:160h 
-ceramic figures and symbolic motifs 14:918g 
-Chinese literary history 10:1052f 
‘Confucian and.Lao-tzu way compared 4:415f 
historical biographical sources 17:1045f 
“messianic regard in 2nd century AD 17:1052g 
-religious education through direct 

insight 15:643f 
‘serfdom and feudalism criticism 16:858d 
-Tao-te Ching authorship 15:136c 
-teachings and influence 17:1036h 


Lao-tzu, also called LAo TzU’s FIVE THOU- 
SAND WORDS (Taoist text): see Tao-te Ching. 


Lao-tzu pien-hua Ching (Chinese: “Book 
of the Transformations of Lao-tzu’’), Chinese 
Taoist work. 
-Lao-tzu’s incarnations and 

divinization 17:1052g 


Lapai, town and emirate, Niger State, west 
central Nigeria, on the road from Agaie to 
Abuja. It was originally inhabited by Gbari 
(Gwari) people who were subject to the 
Hausa kingdom of Zazzau (Zaria) and, after 
1804, to the Fulani emirate of Zaria. After de- 
feating Muhamman Makau, the ousted 
Hausa leader of Zazzau, in 1825 at Lapai, the 
Fulani requested the emir of Gwandu (Gan- 
do), the overlord of the western Fulani emir- 
ates, to create a new emirate that would not 
be subject to. the emirates of Zaria (to the 
north) or Agaie (to the west). Thus the Lapai 
emirate, founded in 1825 from the Gwari state 
of Payi, was extended south to the north bank 
of the Niger River in Emir Jantabu’s reign 
(1838-74). 

Lapai town was burned after the emirate had 
given military aid to Bida (50 mi [80 km] west) 
in its campaign against the British Royal Ni- 
ger Company in 1897. The emirate area of 


1,377 sq mi (3,566 sq km) was incorporated 
into Niger Province in 1908; in 1938, its capi- 
tal was moved to Badeggi-Lapai, 9 mi west. 
Both Lapai and Badeggi now serve as mar- 
ket centres for the guinea corn, yams, rice, 
millet, shea nuts, peanuts (groundnuts), and 
cotton grown by the emirate’s Gbari and 
Nupe peoples; both towns have government 
dispensaries, Swamp rice, a cash crop export- 
ed to other parts of Nigeria, is cultivated in 
the floodplains of the Niger. Pop. (1972 est.) 
6,039. 
9°06’ N, 6°45’ E 
-map, Nigeria 13:87 
La Palma, capital, Darién province, eastern 
Panama, on the estuary of the Tuira River 
near the Gulf of San Miguel. It is the principal 
trading centre for the large but sparsely popu- 
lated province. Plantains, corn (maize), and 
rice are cultivated, and livestock is raised; 
there is also some sawmilling. The town is iso- 
lated, with no highway links to other com- 
munities in central or western Panama. Pop. 
(1970) 1,742. 
8°25’ N, 78°07’ W 
‘map, Panama 13:941 
La Palma, in full SAN MIGUEL DE LA PALMA, 
island, Santa Cruz de Tenerife province, Ca- 
nary Islands, Spain. In the Atlantic off the 
northwest coast of Africa, it has an area of 
281 sq mi (728 sq km). Its central geographic 
feature is La Caldera de Taburiente, a nation- 
al park and a large volcanic caldera, more 
than 6 mi (10 km) in diameter. The rim is 
breached on the west by a canyon but else- 
where forms a mountain ridge up to 7,950 ft 
(2,423 m) in altitude. Its well-watered slopes 
are densely wooded and deeply dissected by 
ravines. The more recent lava streams, includ- 
ing those formed on the western flank in 1949, 
are naked. Santa Cruz de la Palma, the capi- 
tal and port of the island, handles most of the 
exports of bananas, tomatoes, tobacco, and 
embroidery. The island has some motor roads 
and an airstrip. Pop. (1970) 65,291. 
28°40’ N, 17°52’ W 
La Pampa, province, central Argentina, im- 
mediately west of Buenos Aires province and 
within the dry western region of the Argentine 
Pampas. With an area of 55,382 sq mi 
(143,440 sq km), its western and southern 
parts are broken by hills, swamps, and sandy 
wastes, with occasional wooded areas, while a 
number of lakes are found in the southeast. 
The western half, largely a broad depression 
filled with swamps, is sparsely inhabited, 
while the eastern half of the province is fertile 
and suited for grazing. Occasional severe 
droughts make agriculture uncertain. Not un- 
til after it was made a national territory in 
1884 were there renewed efforts to extend the 
frontier and encourage European immigra- 
tion, Cattle and sheep are now raised, and 
wheat, maize (corn), linseed, barley, and alfal- 
fa are cultivated. The port of Bahia Blanca, in 
Buenos Aires province, serves as an outlet for 
the area’s produce. Santa Rosa (q.v.), the pro- 
vincial capital, and General Pico are the only 
towns of consequence in La Pampa. La Pam- 
pa attained provincial status in 1952, and 
from that time until the overthrow of Juan 
Peron (1955), the area was known by his 
wife’s name, Eva Peron. Pop. (1978 est.) 
183,000. 
‘area and population table 1:1139 


La Pampa (region, Argentina): see Pampas. 


La Paz, department, northwestern Bolivia, 
bounded west by Peru and Chile. Established 
in 1826, its territory of 51,732 sq mi (133,985 
sq km) is physically and climatically varied. 
Within it lie portions of the Altiplano, or high 
plateau; the Andean Cordillera Real, with its 
peaks rising more than 21,000 ft (6,400 m) 
above sea level; the lower tropical valleys of 
the Yungas region; and the rain forests on the 
periphery of the Amazon Basin. The most no- 
table of the department’s many rivers is the 


Rio Desaguadero, which drains Lake Titicaca 
to the south. The city of La Paz, the national 
and departmental capital, is the economic hub 
of the region. Activities include mining, live- 
stock grazing, and agriculture, the nature of 
the crops depending upon the elevation, Tin, 
gold, antimony, lead, oil, copper, and tung- 
sten are important mineral resources. Tourism 
is an additional economic asset, for near Lake 
Titicaca in the Altiplano are found ruins of 
the ancient Tiahuanaco civilization. The de- 
partmental roads are among the best in 
Bolivia, and there are railroad connections 
with seaports in Chile and (via steamer across 
Lake Titicaca) Peru and with Argentina and 
Brazil. La Paz city has a major international 
airport. Pop. (1976 prelim.) 1,484,151. 

-area and population table 3:6 


La Paz, department, southern El Salvador. 
Its area of 472 sq mi (1,224 sq km) is mostly 
hilly and mountainous and slopes southward 
to the Pacific coastal plain. Formed in 1833, 
the department was the scene of a Nonualco 
Indian revolt, which was subdued in 1843, La 
Paz ranks high in the nation in cotton produc- 
tion, in fruit (bananas, plantains, and pineap- 
ples), and in rice cultivation. Coffee is grown 
on volcanic mountain slopes; other products 
include corn (maize), beans, vegetables, 
sesame seed, livestock, lumber, and salt. 
Commerce is centred in the departmental 
capital, Zacatecoluca (q.v.). Pop. (1976 est.) 
216,202. 

‘area and population table 6:733 


La Paz, department, southwestern Hon- 
duras, bounded on the south by El Salvador. 
Its area of 900 sq mi (2,331 sq km) is moun- 
tainous, the rural population living in small, 
isolated villages in mountain valleys. Only La 
Paz, the departmental capital and largest 
town, has an all-weather highway; the rest of 
the department depends upon pack and cart 
transportation. Coffee is the principal com- 
mercial crop, but the department is noted for 
several handicraft industries. Pop. (1978 est.) 
79,334. 

-map, Honduras 8:1058 


La Paz, capital of Bolivia and of La Paz de- 
partment. It is the nation’s largest city and, at 
11,735 ft (3,577 m) above sea level, the 
world’s highest capital. The city lies in a deep, 


Government palace, La Paz, Bolivia 
EP.A. Inc.—EB Inc. 


broad canyon formed by the Rio de La Paz, 
or Choqueyapu, 42 mi (68 km) southeast of 
Lake Titicaca. The location, 1,400 ft below 
the surface of the Altiplano, or high intermon- 
tane plateau, affords some protection from 
the cold highland winds. 

Founded in 1548 by the conquistador Capt. 
Alonso de Mendoza as Nuestra Sefiora de La 
Paz (Our Lady of Peace) on the site of an Inca 
village, the city was renamed La Paz de 
Ayacucho in 1825, in commemoration of the 
last decisive battle in the wars of indepen- 
dence. The seat of national government was 
established there in 1898; but Sucre (q.v.) re- 
mains Bolivia’s legal capital. The Plaza Muril- 
lo, on the northeastern side of the river, is the 


heart of the city and site of the huge modern 
cathedral and government and legislative pal- 
aces. Although few colonial buildings survive, 
the narrow, steep older streets, red-tile roofs, 
many skyscrapers, and highland Indians in 
colourful dress, with Nevado Illimani (21,201 
ft [6,462 m]) and other snowcapped peaks of 
the Cordillera Real in the background, give 
La Paz a distinctive atmosphere set against 
scenery of spectacular beauty. Its industries 
are chiefly food processing and the manufac- 
ture of consumer goods. Universidad Bolivia- 
na Mayor de “San Andrés”’ (1830), the Museo 
Nacional de Arte, and the Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia are among its cultural assets. 

La Paz is connected by railways and high- 
ways with Argentina, Brazil, and Chile; con- 
nections with Peru include a steamer across 
Lake Titicaca. Its international airport is 
located above the city on the plateau. Pop. 
(1976) 635,283. 
16°30’ S, 68°09’ W 
-Bolivia’s urban areas 3:5g 
-map, Bolivia 3:3 


La Paz, capital, La Paz department, south- 
western Honduras, at an elevation of 2,461 ft 
(750 m) above sea level in the Rio Comaya- 
gua Valley, on the eastern flanks of the Cor- 
dillera de Montecillos. It was founded in 1792 
and has been called La Paz since 1851. In ad- 
dition to its administrative functions, the city 
serves aS a commercial centre for the sur- 
rounding agricultural and pastoral lands, 
which yield primarily henequen, coffee, and 
cattle. There is also some mining in the vicini- 
ty. La Paz is accessible by highway from 
Tegucigalpa, the national capital, and other 
centres. Pop. (1974) 11,775. 

14°16’ N, 87°40’ W 

‘area and population table 8:1057 

‘map, Honduras 8:1058 


La Paz, capital of the state of Baja Cali- 
fornia Sur, northwestern Mexico. Only 33 ft 
(10 m) above sea level on La Paz Bay of the 
Gulf of California, the city has a hot, dry cli- 
mate. The bay was discovered by the Spanish 
in 1596, and early in the 18th century it was 
temporarily the site of a Jesuit mission. The 
town was established in the early 1800s and 
was the capital of Baja California from 1828 
until 1887, when the peninsula was divided be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico; La Paz then 
became the capital of the Mexican region. 
Fishing (shark and shrimp), agriculture (corn 
[maize], cotton, and dates), cattle raising, and 
tourism are the city’s principal sources of in- 
come. The largest urban centre in the state 
and a popular resort, it offers deep-sea fishing 
and other water sports, and hunting in the 
nearby mountains. La Paz may be reached by 
road from Tijuana and Mexicali, to the north, 
by air, or by ferry from Mazatlan, on the 
Mexican mainland. aa (1976 est.) 70, 000. 
24°10’ N, 110°18’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:69 

Lapchick, Joe, byname of Jos—EPH BOHOMIEL 
LAPCHICK (1900-70), U.S. professional bas- 
ketball player and coach, who played centre 
for the New York Celtics in the 1920s. At St. 
John’s University, N.Y. (1936-47, 1956-65), 
he coached four National Invitational Tour- 
nament championship teams—in 1943, 1944, 
1959, and 1965. He also coached the New 
York Knickerbockers (1947-56). 


La Perouse, Jean-Francois de Galaup, 
comte de (b. Aug. 22, 1741, near Albi, Fr.— 
d. c. 1788), navigator who conducted wide- 
ranging explorations in the Pacific. Com- 
manding the ship “La Boussole,” which was 
accompanied by the “Astrolabe, ” he sailed 
from France on Aug. 1, 1785. After rounding 
Cape Horn, one of his stops in the South Pa- 
cific was Easter Island (April 9, 1786). Investi- 

ting tropical Pacific waters, he visited the 
Sandwich Islands (now Hawaii) and, with the 
object of locating the Northwest Passage 
from the Pacific, he made his way to North 
America. He reached the southern shore of 
Alaska, near Mt. St. Elias, in June 1786 and 


explored the coast southward beyond San 
Francisco to Monterey. He then crossed the 
Pacific and reached the South China coast at 
Macau on Jan. 3, 1787. Leaving Manila on 
April 9, he began to explore the Asian coast. 
He sailed through the Sea of Japan up to the 
Tatar Strait, which separates the Northeast 
region of China from the island of Sakhalin, 
and also visited the strait, named for him, that 
separates Sakhalin from Hokkaido, Japan. At 
Petropavlovsk on the Siberian peninsula of 
Kamchatka, he dispatched his expedition 
journal and maps overland to France. The 
ships then made for the Navigators’ (now 
Samoa) Islands, where the commander of the 
“Astrolabe” and 11 of his men were mur- 
dered. La Pérouse then went to the Friendly 
(now Tonga) and Norfolk islands on his way 
to Botany Bay in southeast Australia, from 
which he departed on March 10, 1788. Noth- 
ing more was known of him until 1826-27, 
when the English captain-adventurer Peter 
Dillon found evidence that ‘La Boussole” and 
the “Astrolabe” had been near Vanikoro, one 


La Pérouse, detail from a mezzotint by 
an unknown artist 
H. Roger-Viollet 


of the Santa Cruz Islands. In 1828 the French 
explorer Dumont d’Urville sighted wreckage 
and learned from islanders that about 30 men 
from the ships had been massacred on shore, 
though others who were well armed managed 
to escape. In 1797 L.A. Milet-Mureau pub- 
lished, in four volumes, Voyage de La Pérouse 
autour du monde (The Voyage of La Pérouse 
Round the World, 1798). 

-Easter Island and domestic animals 6:131d 


La Perouse Strait, Russian PROLIV LAPERU- 
ZA, Japanese SOYA-KAIKYO, international wa- 
terway between the Soviet Union and Japan, 
separating the Japanese island of Hokkaido 
from the Soviet island of Sakhalin. The strait 
is named for the French explorer Jean-Fran- 
cois de Galaup, comte de La Perouse. Its nar- 
rowest part, 27 mi (43 km), lies between 
Capes Krilon (Sakhalin) and Soya (Hok- 
kaido). In depth the strait varies between 167 
and 387 ft (51 and 118 m), and it is character- 
ized by extremely strong marine currents. It is 
closed by ice in winter. 

45°45’ N, 142°00' E 

-Japan Sea straits 10:92e 

‘map, Japan 10:36 

-map, Soviet Union 17:323 


Lapeyrousia, genus of flowering plants of 
the order Iridales. 
-Tridales pollination adaptations 9:891d 


La-Pha, Sheptoon (Bhutanese king): see 
Sheptoon La-Pha. 


Lapi (region, Europe): see Lapland, 


lapidary, the art of cutting gemstones. 
-gem cutting techniques 7:978b 
‘jewelry history 10:166b 


lapidary style, in calligraphy, a style of let- 
tering that follows the disciplined cutting of 
letters on marble or other stone by chisel 
strokes, as, for example, in the inscription on 
Trajan’s Column in the Forum at Rome. The 
words of the inscription may first be painted 
upon the stone slab as a guide for the stone- 


_ than deep blue. 
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Replica of the lapidary style inscription on Trajan's 
Column in Rome, 106-113; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


cutter, and the effect of his cut letters may be 
heightened by painting or gilding. They will in 
any case be enlivened by the play of light and 
shade on the planes of the incised strokes, 


La Piedad Cavadas, city, northwestern Mi- 
choacan state, west central Mexico. On the 
Rio Lerma, which forms the Michoacan- 
Guanajuato border, it is 314 mi (505 km) 
west-northwest of Mexico City and 119 mi 
(192 km) northwest of Morelia, the state capi- 
tal. During the colonial era it was known as 
Zula la Vieja but was elevated to city rank 
and given its present name in 1871. Much of 
La Piedad’s economy is based on the raising 
of livestock (cattle, pigs) and on dairying. The 
city is known for its cheeses and butter. The 
corn (maize), beans, wheat, and chick-peas 
also raised in the environs provide additional 
income, Several highways converge on La Pie- 
dad, and the Mexico City-Guadalajara rail- 
road passes just north-northeast of the city. 
Pop. (1970) ae 

20°21’ N, 102°00’ W 

lapiés, weathered limestone surface found in 
karst regions and consisting of etched, fluted, 
and pitted rock pinnacles separated by deep 
grooves. This rugged surface is formed by the 
solution of rock along joints and areas of 
greater solubility by water containing carbon- 
ic and humic acids. It is not clearly under- 
stood whether lapiés form on bare rock or un- 
der soil mantle and are exposed later. The 
grooves of the lapiés may vary in depth from 
a few millimetres to several metres. Lapiés 
commonly form on tilted rocks, and the lime- 
stone base becomes extremely hard. 


lapillus (plural lapilli), unconsolidated vol- 
canic fragment with a diameter between 4 and 
32 millimetres (0.16 and 1.26 inches) that was 
ejected during a volcanic explosion. Lapilli 
may consist of fresh magma, solid magma 
from a prior eruption, or basement rocks 
through which the eruption passed. Accre- 
tionary lapilli are pellets formed by the accre- 
tion of volcanic ash or dust around moisture 
droplets; as in hailstones formed of water, 
they may show concentric rings—some up to 
ten centimetres (four inches) across—when 
they are carried through the eruption cloud 
several times by turbulent updrafts. 
-depositional features, illus. 6 9:233 
-ejection, size, and lapillistones 9:227h; 

table 228 
‘particle size limits, table 2 16:465 


lapin: see rabbit. 


lapis lazuli, semiprecious stone valued for its 
deep blue colour. The source of the pigment 
ultramarine (g.v.), it is not a mineral but a 
rock coloured by lazurite (see sodalite). In ad- 
dition to the sodalite minerals in lapis lazuli, 
small amounts of white calcite and of pyrite 
crystals are usually present. Diopside, am- 
phibole, feldspar, mica, apatite, titanite 
(sphene), and zircon may also occur. Because 
lapis is a rock of varying composition, its 
physical properties are variable. It usually oc- 
curs in crystalline limestones and is a product 
of contact metamorphism. The most impor- 
tant sources are the mines in Badakhshan, 
northeastern Afghanistan, and those near 
Ovalle, Chile, where it is usually pale rather 
Much of the material 


lapita ware 44 


sold as lapis is an artificially coloured jasper 
from Germany, which shows colourless 
specks of clear, crystallized quartz and never 
the goldlike flecks of pyrite (characteristic of 
lapis), which have been compared with stars 
in the sky. 
-chemical composition and use 3:44d 
-gem characteristics and economic 

value 7:973b 
-pigment use and scarcity 13:876h 


lapita ware, Oceanian pottery found in New 
Caledonia that was produced from 1000 to 
500 Bc. 


-Oceanian migration indications 13:444b 


Lapiths, a semi-legendary, semi-historical 
people, first mentioned by Homer. Their 
home was believed to be in the valley of the 
Peneus River (modern Pinios) in Thessaly. 
They were related to the Centaurs through 
their king Pirithous, who had the same father, 
Ixion, as the Centaurs. 


Laplace, Pierre-Simon, marquis de 
10:680 (b. March 23, 1749, Beaumont-en- 
Auge, Normandy, Fr.—d. March 5, 1827, 
Paris), mathematician, astronomer, and physi- 
cist. 

Abstract of text biography.’ At age 18 La- 
place went to Paris. There he was recom- 
mended for a professorship at the Ecole Mili- 
taire by the mathematician Jean d’Alembert. 
In 1773 he studied applications of the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation to the entire solar 
system and discovered the invariability of 
planetary mean motions. In 1780 he and 
Lavoisier proved that respiration is a form of 
combustion. In 1786 he proved that the eccen- 
tricities and inclinations of planetary orbits to 
each other always remain small, constant, and 
self-correcting. He removed the last apparent 
anomaly from the theoretical description of 
the solar system by discovering that lunar ac- 
celeration is dependent upon eccentricities of 
the Earth’s orbit (1787). His published works 
include’ Mécanique Céleste (‘Celestial Me- 
chanics’’), appearing in five volumes between 
1799 and 1825, and Théorie analytique des 
probabilités (“The Analytical Theory of Prob- 
ability”), first published in 1812. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-cosmogony of the solar system 18:1010g 
-eclipses and lunar acceleration 

figure 6:197b 
-fluid mechanics development 11:780g 
gravitational acceleration study 8:288¢g 
-ice calorimeter development 8:703f 
-mathematics history 11:644d 
-Newtonian problems in astronomy 14:388e 
-probability theory and method 14:1104c 
-quantum and classical mechanics 11:794a 
-solar system origin theory 16:1031f 
-sound wave theory 17:20b 
-velocity of sound in air 19:665f 


Laplace’s equation, named for the 18th- 
19th-century French mathematician and as- 
tronomer Pierre-Simon Laplace, second-order 
partial differential equation widely useful in 
physics, because its solutions R (known as 
harmonic functions) occur in problems of 
electrical, magnetic, and gravitational poten- 
tials, of steady-state temperatures, and of hy- 
drodynamics. In Cartesian coordinates it 
reads as a sum of second-order partial deriva- 
tives (g.v.) of R, the unknown function, all re- 
stricted to equal 0, with corresponding forms 
in spherical, polar and cylindrical coordinates. 
The operator, in this case, a sum of second-or- 
der partial derivative operators, is called the 
Laplacian, or Laplace operator. Major ref. 
5:753d 

-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:748h 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:764a 
-mathematical probability history 11:668g 
-physical theory formulations 14:398e 


Laplace transform, in mathematics, a par- 
ticular integral transform, The Laplace trans- 


form f(p), also denoted by L{F(‘)} or Lap F(2) 
is defined by the integral 


C) 


f= | e~P' F(t)dt 
0 


(see integration) involving the exponential 
parameter p in the kernel K = e~?!, The linear 
Laplace operator L thus transforms each 
function F(t) of a certain set of functions into 
some function f(p). The inverse transform F(t) 
is written L~'{f(p)} or Lap~!f(p). The Laplace 
transform has many applications, such as in 
solution of linear differential equations with 
constant coefficients, or the study of boundary 
value problems. These problems often arise in 
connection with calculations relating to physi- 
cal systems. Notable early success in solving 
this. type of problem was achieved by the 
19th-20th-century British physicist-engineer 
Oliver Heaviside, who developed a procedure 
called operational calculus. See also Fourier 
transform; integral transforms. 
- differential equation principles 5:747c 
‘differential geometry principles 7:1096a 
-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:747g 
‘mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:684h 


Lapland (province, Finland): see Lappi. 


Lapland, Finnish Lari or Lappi, Swedish 
LAPPLAND, region of northern Europe largely 
within the Arctic Circle, stretching across 
northern Norway, Sweden, and Finland and 


Lapps outside their reindeer-skin tent in Finnish 
Lapland 
© The National’Geographic Society; photograph, Jean and Frane Shor 


into the extreme northwestern part of the 
U.S.S.R. It is bounded by the Norwegian Sea 
(west), Barents Sea (north), and White Sea 
(east). Lapland embraces the northern part of 
the Scandinavian mountains to the west; and 
on the Norwegian side these are deeply eroded 
into fjords and headlands and fractured into 
archipelagoes, though they broaden into un- 
dulating uplands (viddar) in extreme northern 
Norway. Swedish Lapland includes the coun- 
try’s highest peaks; eastward they overlook a 
broad piedmont with lakes that feed the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Bothnia. The eastern 
half of Lapland is rather low-lying. 

The native Lapps have sparsely inhabited 
Lapland for at least 2,000 years. Many of the 
Norwegian Lapps are coastal fishermen with 
smallholdings. Other communities depend for 
their livelihood on farming, forestry, freshwa- 
ter fishing, various municipal and industrial 
employments, and reindeer breeding. Al- 
though Lapps have hunted reindeer.since ear- 


-liest times and kept them in small numbers as 


pack and decoy animals, full-scale nomadism 
with large herds is comparatively recent. 
Natural meadowland lies along the swamp- 
land margins and in the river valleys of Lap- 
land. Game birds are abundant and water- 
ways are well stocked with fish. . 

«map, Finland 7:304 

-map, Sweden 17:848 


‘La Plata, capital of Buenos Aires province, 


Argentina, 3 mi (5 km) inland from the south- 


e os Dae a 
The cathedral at La Plata, Arg. 
EP.A. Inc.—EB Ine. 


ern shore of the Rio de La Plata estuary. The 
site was selected in 1882 by the provincial 
governor of Buenos Aires, Dardo Rocha, as 
the new provincial seat, a move made neces- 
sary when Buenos Aires was federalized as the 
national capital (1880). The city plan was 
modelled on that of Washington, D.C.; and a 
municipal library, astronomical observatory, 
Gothic-style cathedral, and museum were in- 
cluded with the government buildings in the 
original construction. The museum, connected 
with the National University of La Plata 
(1897), houses one of the most important pa- 
leontological and anthropological collections 
in South America. Railroads and highways 
connect the city’s outport facilities (based on 
Ensenada and a large deepwater artificial har- 
bour) with the grain- and cattle-producing 
areas of the humid Pampas. Meat packing, oil 
refining, and the production of chemicals, tex- 
tiles, refrigerators, and electrical. equipment 
form part of a diversified economic base. In 
1952 La Plata was renamed Eva Peron in 
memory of the wife of Pres. Juan Peron; but 
following his overthrow in 1955, it resumed its 
original name. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 204,970, 
35° S588. 57ST WW: 

-map, Argentina 1:1136 

La Plata (city, Bolivia): see Sucre. 

La Plata Formation: see Pampean Group. 


La Plata, Rio de (South America): see 
Plata, Rio de la. 


La Plata River, Spanish rio DE LA PLATA, in 
east central Puerto Rico, rises on the west 
slope of Cerro la Santa (2,963 ft [903 mJ), a 
peak of the Sierra de Cayey. Part of the 
stream is impounded by Lago (lake) Carite, a 
reservoir, the outlet of which diverts waters 
for a series of hydroelectric stations on the 
Rio Guamani for the south coastal Guayama 
district. The La Plata itself flows about 45 mi 
(70 km) northwest and north, dropping from 
1,300 ft (400 m) to less than 500 ft (150 m), 
past Comerio and onto the north coastal 
plain, past Toa Alta and Toa Baja, emptying 
into the Atlantic Ocean just north of Dorado, 
a small industrial town west of San Juan, the 
capital. Along its narrow alluvial plain and 
terraces, tobacco, cotton, grapefruit, and 
vegetables are grown. 

18°29’ N, 66°15’ W 
Lapointe, Gatien (1931- ), notable 
French-Canadian Symbolist poet whose 
works include Otages de la joie (1955; “Hos- 
tages of Joy’’). 
Lapointe, Paul-Marie (1929- ), French- 
Canadian Surrealist poet whose works include 
Arbres (1960; ‘“Trees’’). 

La Porte, city, seat (1832) of La Porte Coun- 
ty, northwestern Indiana, U.S., 33 mi (53 km) 
east of Gary. It was settled in 1830 and named 


‘La Porte (the Door) by early French settlers 


for its location as a gateway to Lake Michigan 
(12 mi north), The world’s first automatic 


commercial telephone exchange was installed 
there-in 1892. In a rich agricultural region, it 
also has diversified manufacturing (farm ma- 
chinery, artificial flowers, moldings, radiators, 
rubber products, and steel castings). A collec- 
tion of firearms is housed in the La Porte 
County Historical Museum. The nearby lake- 
resort region has summer and winter sports 
facilities. Two small lakes, Stone and Pine, are 
within the city limits. Inc. town, 1835; city, 
1852. Pop. (1980) 21,796. 

41°36’ N, 86°43’ W 

Laporte, Pierre (1921-70), Quebec minister 
a Lap kidnapped and killed in Quebec in 
-French-Canadian political violence 15:33le 


Laportea, genus of Australian sting-bearing 
trees of the family Urticaceae (order Ur- 
ticales). The Australian wood nettle (L. mor- 
oides) is grown for its raspberry-like flower 
clusters. 

-features and economic importance 18:1090f 
-+stinging hairs of leaves, illus., 14:Poisonous 
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Lappeenranta, Swedish viLLMANSTRAND, 
city, Kymen /GGni (Kymi province), south- 
eastern Finland, at the southern end of Lake 
Saimaa, northeast of Kotka. A major trade 
centre during the Middle Ages, its municipal 
charter was granted by Per Brake, the Swed- 
ish governor general of Finland, in 1649. A 
border fortress and the headquarters of the 
administrative district of Kyminkartano after 
the Treaty of Uusikaupunki (1721), Lappeen- 
ranta was destroyed by the Russians in 1741, 
After the Treaty of Abo (Turku) in 1743, the 
city became a Russian possession until 1812. 
Notable sites include the mineral baths (estab- 
lished in 1824), the wooden Lappee Church 
(1791; restored 1929), and a Greek Orthodox 
church (1785); the remains of the old town 
and its ramparts and fortifications are on a 
promontory overlooking the harbour. Lap- 
peenranta is the rail junction point between 
many eastern Finnish cities and Vyborg and 
Leningrad in the U.S.S.R., and a major har- 
bour for several of Lake Saimaa’s shipping 
routes. The National Sulphuric-Acid Works 


Lake Saimaa harbour, Lappeenranta, Fin. 
"By courtesy of the Embassy. of Finland, Washington, D.C. 


are located there, as well as lumber mills, lime 
and cement factories, and machine shops. Be- 
cause of its fine lakeside location and its min- 
eral baths, Lappeenranta is known as a health 
resort. Pop. (1970 prelim.) mun., 50,949. 
61°04’ N, 28°11’ E 

‘map, Finland 7:304 

lappet (moth): see Lasiocampidae. 


lappet weaving, loom weaving which utilizes 
a loom attachment of one or more needlebars 
with pendent needles carrying a series of float- 
ing warp threads to be introduced into the 
body of the fabric. 

mechanical inlaid weave method 18:181c 


Lappi,, long form LAPIN LAANI, also called 
LAPLAND, (dni (province) in northern Fin- 
land, bounded on the north by Norway, on 
the east by the U.S.S.R., and on the west by 
Sweden. Its 38,301 sq mi (99,198 sq km), ex- 
tending ‘mainly north of the Arctic Circle, 
comprise nearly one-third of Finland’s total 
land area, It is drained southwestward to the 


Gulf of Bothnia by the Kemijoki (river) and 
northward to the Arctic Ocean by the Paats- 
joki (river), Lappi is sparsely populated and is 
the most underdeveloped area in Finland. 
Forestry, waterpower, reindeer husbandry, 
and summer tourism provide the principal oc- 
cupations. Important towns include Tornio 
and Kemi, both seaports on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and Rovaniemi, the administrative 
centre. Lappi was created in 1938 when the 
ldani of Oulu was divided in two parts. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 198,338. 

-area and population table 7:303 


Lappland, or Lappi (region, Europe): see 
Lapland. 


Lappland, landskap (province), lén (coun- 
ties) of Vasterbotten and Norrbotten, north- 
ern Sweden, bounded on the west by Norway, 


Iron ore train leaving Kiruna, Lappland, Sweden 
EB Inc 


on the north by Finland, on the east by the 
landskapen (provinces) of Norrbotten and 
Vasterbotten, and on the south by those of 
Angermanland and Jamtland. Occupying a 
land area of 42,367 sq mi (109,729 sq km), it 
covers about one-fourth of the total area of 
Sweden, but it is sparsely settled. Its land- 
scape is characterized by the highest moun- 
tains in Sweden, notably Kebnekaise Sydtopp 
and Sarjektjakko, as well as rolling hills, end- 
less plains, forests of spruce, pine, and birch, 
long, winding lakes, rushing rivers, waterfalls, 
and glaciers. The climate is typically Arctic, 
with a short growing season. 

Archaeological finds are indicative of Swe- 
dish habitation of Lappland as early as the 
Stone Age. At the beginning of the Iron Age, 
however, worsening climatic conditions forced 
the Swedish population southward; the 
Lapps, too, were driven south from their 
more northern areas, taking over the largest 
part of Lappland. Although Swedes were 
back in Lappland c. ap 400-800, the first real 
Swedish settlement dates from the latter part 
of the 16th century, with the founding of Gra- 
trisk. The development of mining, beginning 
in the 1630s, increased settlement, and by the 
1860s northern Lappland had a population of 
almost 6,000 people. The coming of railroads 
and large-scale mining operations led to fur- 
ther growth. There are still a few thousand 
Lapps in the /andskap, but the majority of the 
people are descendants of the settlers from 
other parts of Sweden who moved there to 
work in the mines or in the forest industries. 

Rich in minerals, Lappland has some of the 
richest iron ore mines in the world, at Kiruna, 
Gillivare, and Malmberget. The rushing tor- 
rents have been harnessed for hydroelectric 
power, notably at Porjus and Harspranget. 
Because of the short growing season, agricul- 
ture is limited; chief crops are potatoes, bar- 
ley, and rye. Tourism has become increasingly 


important, receiving impetus from such at- 


tractions as Sareks and Stora Sjofallets na- 
tional parks. Abisko, Bjérkliden, and Riks- 
gransen are well-known winter sports resorts. 
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Lappland is accessible by road, rail, or air. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 126,980. 


Lapp language, also called LAPPisH, mem- 
ber of the Finno-Ugric group of the Uralic 
language family, spoken by about 35,000 
persons in northern Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway and on the Kola Peninsula in the 
U.S.S.R. There are three major dialects of 
Lapp, which are in fact mutually unintelligible 
and ought to be considered as separate lan- 
guages. The largest dialect, North Lapp, 
spoken by about two-thirds of all Lapps, is 
distributed over northernmost Finland, Swe- 
den, and Norway. East Lapp is spoken in the 
U.S.S.R. on the Kola Peninsula and by two 
groups in eastern Finland: Inari and Skolt. 
South Lapp is used by a few persons in central 
Norway and north central Sweden. 

Nearly all Lapps are bilingual in Lapp and in 
the official language of the countries in which 
they live. Lapp has some literature and is used 
in newspapers, but it is little used in education 
or government; it is also handicapped by lack 
of a uniform orthography or literary lan- 
guage. 

Lapp shares many features with the Baltic 
Finnic languages (Finnish, Estonian, Karelian, 
etc.; see Finno-Ugric languages), although it 


-_ cannot be closely related to any of these. In 


linguistic structure its grammar is similar to 
that of Finnish, although its syntax has been 
influenced by the Scandinavian. languages. 
The sound system of Lapp, however, is large- 
ly unlike that of its neighbours, in particular 
its unique quantitative accent system, in which 
a kind of balance is maintained between the 
vowels and consonants of the root—the long- 
er the one, the shorter the other. Its vocabu- 
lary has many Scandinavian and some Rus- 
sian loanwords, 
dialects history 18:1026e; tables 1024 
-European language area survey 10:664c 
-phonetic features, word order, inflections, and 

tense-aspect 18:1028f passim to 1031f 
-separation from proto-Finnic c. 1500 

BC 7:310e 


Lapps, inhabitants of northern Scandinavia 
(including Finland) and the Kola Peninsula of 
Russia; contemporary Lapps may speak one 
of three major dialects of Lapp, a Finno- 
Ugric language, although most Lapps are 
now bilingual and some groups no longer 
speak Lapp. The origin of the Lapps is ob- 
scure; they are known to have inhabited this 
area for at least 2,000 years. Contemporary 
Lapps are involved in a modern monetary 
economy. 


Lapp fisherman on the Tana River, near Utsjoki, Fin. 
e 
© The National Geographic Society; photograph, Jean and Franc Shor 


There are three maim types of Lapp culture: 
mountain, coast, and forest Lapp. The moun- 
tain Lapps are fully nomadic reindeer herders, 
following the regular migration of the ani- 
mals. The reindeer provides food, clothing, 
implements, and transportation. Full-scale 
nomadism with large herds is a comparatively 
recent development and applies to a relatively 
small proportion of Lapps. 


La Prensa 46 


The coast Lapps were formerly semino- 
madic, their economy depending primarily on 
hunting (especially of wild reindeer, sea mam- 
mals, furred animals, and birds) and fishing. 
Seasonal migrations followed these resources. 
Small herds of domestic reindeer supplement- 
ed the hunting and fishing. In modern times 
these activities have declined in favour of 
agriculture, commercial sea fishing, and 
stockbreeding. 

The forest Lapps were seasonal migrants 
who relied mainly on hunting (primarily wild 
reindeer), trapping, and freshwater fishing. 
They had relatively permanent quarters at 
each seasonal location, hence the description 
seminomadic. Some domestic reindeer were 
kept as decoys for wild animals and for trans- 
port. Many of the forest Lapps have adopted 
the herding methods of the mountain people 
and have also been brought into a monetary 
economy. 

In recent years attempts have been made to 
improve economic opportunities for the Lapp 
minorities and to preserve Lappish society 
and culture. 

-blood types and world distribution 14:842e 
-cultural conservatism 7:310e 
-cultural patterns and present status 6:132f 
-culture, physical type, and origins 1:1123h; 

map 1124 

-dialect groups and origins 18:1026e 
‘European local races 15:349c 
-fetishism in primitive religion 1:923f 
-gene frequencies and blood groups 8:815e 
-Norwegian settlement and 

intermarriage 13:265a 

‘physical and cultural characteristics 6:1063d 

-Soviet Union nationalities distribution, table 
3 17:338 

-Sweden habitation and language 
adaption 17:847a 


La Prensa, Argentine daily newspaper 
founded in 1869 by José Camilo Paz, and long 
considered to be one of the world’s leading 
papers. In 1950 it had the largest circulation 
of any Spanish-language newspaper (480,000) 
but publication was suspended for political 
reasons during 1951-55 and circulation during 
the late 1960s was about 260,000. 


lapse, doctrine of, in Indian history, for- 
mula devised by Lord Dalhousie, then gover- 
nor general of India (1848-56), to deal with 
questions of succession to Hindu Indian 
states. It was a corollary to the doctrine of 
paramountcy, by which Britain, as the ruling 
power of the Indian subcontinent, claimed the 
superintendence of the subordinate Indian 
states and so also the regulation of their 
succession. By Hindu law an individual or a 
ruler without natural heirs could adopt a per- 
son who would then have all the personal and 
political rights of a son. Dalhousie asserted 
the paramount power’s right of approving 
such adoptions and of acting at discretion in 
their absence in the case of dependent states. 
In practice this meant the rejection of last- 
minute adoptions and British annexation of 
states without a direct natural or adopted 
heir, because Dalhousie considered that West- 
ern rule was preferable to Eastern and to be 
enforced where possible. Annexation in the 
absence of a natural or adopted heir was en- 
forced in the cases of Satara (1848), Jaitpur 
and Sambalpur (1849), Baghat (1850), Chota 
Udaipur (1852), Jhansi (1853), and Nagpur 
(1854). Though the scope of the doctrine was 
limited to dependent Hindu states, these 
annexations aroused much alarm and resent- 
ment among the Indian princes and the old 
aristocracy who served them, They have gen- 
erally been regarded as having contributed to 
the discontent that was a factor in the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny (1857) and the 
widespread revolt that followed it. 

-British expansion in India 9:405c 


lapse rate, temperature (meteorology): see 
adiabatic lapse rate. 


Laptevy, Dmitry Yakovlevich, Russian 
navigator who explored the Arctic 1736-42, 
cousin of Khariton Prokofyevich Laptev, who 
participated in the same expedition. 

-mapping of Laptev Sea coast 10:681f 


Laptev, Khariton Prokofyevich (d. 1763), 
Russian explorer, cousin of Dmitry Yakov- 
levich Laptev, with whom he participated in 
the latter stages (1736 or 1739 to 1742) of a 
major expedition to explore the Arctic Ocean. 
-mapping of Laptev Sea coast 10:681f 


Laptev Sea 10:681, Russian MORE LAP- 
TEVYKH, section of the Arctic Ocean off the 
coast of Northern Siberia (Soviet Union), 
bounded on the west by the Taymyr Peninsula 
and on the east by the New Siberian Islands. 
It has an area of about 276,000 sq mi. 

The text article covers the sea’s physical 
characteristics, the climate, and economic ac- 
tivity in the region. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-map, Asia 2:148 


Lapua Movement (1929-32), a Fascist 
movement in Finland, which threatened the 
young state’s democratic institutions and for a 
time dictated the policies of the government. 
It was named for the town of Lapua, where a 
Fascist group disrupted a meeting of Commu- 
nists late in 1929, The movement, engendered 
by the World Depression and strongly in- 
fluenced by Italian Fascism, espoused anti- 
Communism and hatred of Russia. Its leaders 
negotiated with Polish military elements for 
an offensive alliance against the U.S.S.R. and 
championed a Pan-Finnic movement among 
Soviet Finns and Estonians. Through 1930 the 
movement gained wide popular support, and 
in 1930-31 it unofficially dominated the gov- 
ernment, forcing it to outlaw the Communist 
Party, to curb radical trade unions, and to in- 
timidate the press. The tactics of the move- 
ment included mass demonstrations, kidnap- 
ping, raids on newspaper offices, and other 
forms of terror. Military units of the Lapua 
under Gen. K.M. Wallenius assembled in 
February 1932 in preparation for a coup 
d’etat. The government took up the challenge, 
however, and ordered the units to disarm. The 
rebels complied, Wallenius and other leaders 
received mild prison sentences, and early in 
1932 Parliament banned the Lapua Move- 
ment and its military organizations. Lapua’s 
financial and popular support soon evaporat- 
a the movement collapsed. Major ref. 
3335 


Lapu-Lapu City, port, province of Cebu, 
northwestern Mactan Island, Philippines, on a 
narrow channel of the Bohol Strait opposite 
Cebu City. Formerly called Opon, the name 
was changed in honour of Chief Lapulapu, 
who, on April 27, 1521, killed Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, the circumnavigator, and is considered 
a national hero. A coconut-growing and 
fishing centre, it is equipped with a nearby in- 
ternational airport and excellent port facili- 
ties, particularly petroleum installations. Inc. 
city, 1961. Latest census 3,321. 

10°19’ N, 123°57' E 

lap welding, welding along overlappping 
edges or seams. 

‘pipe production methods 17:655a; illus. 654 


lapwing, any of several species of birds of the 
plover family (Charadriidae, order Chara- 
driiformes), especially Vanellus vanellus, of 
Eurasian farmlands and grassy plains, the 
best-known plover. The name lapwing, which 
refers to the birds’ slow wingbeat, is some- 
times applied broadly to members of the sub- 
family Vanellinae. Lapwings are about 30 cen- 
timetres (12 inches) long, with broad, rounded 
wings. Several species have crests, and some 
have wing spurs (sharp projections at the bend 
of the wing for use in fighting). 

The Eurasian lapwing is green-glossed black 
above with white cheeks. The throat and 
breast are black, the belly is white, and the 
tail is white with a black band. This species 


has a notable crest. It breeds in Britain, in 
much of Europe, and across temperate Asia 
to eastern China. Some northern birds go 
south in winter, particularly to northern 
Africa. The brownish, black-marked eggs of 
this species are the plover eggs of commierce. 
There are about 24 other species of lapwings 
in South America, Africa, southern Asia, Ma- 
laya, and Australia. The crowned lapwing 
(Stephanibyx coronatus), of Africa, has a 
black cap with a white ring around it. The 
red-wattled lapwing, Vanellus (sometimes 
Lobivanellus) indicus, and the yellow-wattled 
lapwing (V. malabaricus), of southern Asia, 


Eurasian lapwing (Vane//us vanellus) 


Ingmar Holmasen 


have wattles on the face. Others are the gray- 
headed lapwing (Microsarcops cinereus), of 
eastern Asia, and the long-toed lapwing 
(Hemiparra crassirostris), of Africa. 
-characteristics and classification 4:33d; 

illus. 34 
‘mortality and life expectancy, graphs 2 

and 3 14:829 


Lapworth, Charles (b. Sept. 30, 1842, Far- 
ingdon, Berkshire—d. March 13, 1920, Bir- 
mingham, Eng.), geologist who established 
the Ordovician System (430,000,000 to 
500,000,000 years old) of geological strata. In 

1864 he became a schoolmaster at Galashiels, 
Selkirk, and began his studies of the Lower 
Paleozoic (395,000,000 to 570,000,000 years 
old) strata of the Southern Uplands. He used 
the occurrence of graptolite fossils to establish 
the order of these strata and in 1873 published 
a paper that detailed his findings and opened 
the way for similar research over the world. In 
1879 Lapworth proposed that a complex se- 
ries of strata (considered Lower Silurian by 
the British geologist Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son and Upper Cambrian by the British 
geologist Adam Sedgwick) was in fact a sepa- 
rate system. He proposed that the series of 
rocks be called the Ordovician System. 

From 1881 to 1913 he held the newly estab- 
lished chair of geology and physiography at 
Mason College, Birmingham University. In 
1882 he began excursions into the Durness- 
Eireboll region of the northwest Highlands, 
where he conducted a detailed study of the 
main geological features. He was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1888. 

-Lower Paleozoic boundary studies 17:723c 
-Ordovician rock correlation 13:656h 
-Silurian—Cambrian controversy 

solution 7:1067f 


laque burgautée, in the decorative arts, an 
East Asian technique of decorating lacquer- 
ware with inlaid designs employing shaped 
pieces of the iridescent blue-green shell of the 
sea-ear (Haliotis). This shell inlay is some- 
times engraved and occasionally combined 
with gold and silver. Workmanship is exqui- 
site; therefore, laque burgautée is principally 
used to decorate such small scale objects as 
tiny boxes; miniature table screens; vases; 
and especially little silver-lined wine cups, 
usually made in sets of five. Laque burgautée 
seems to have originated in.China, with exam- 
ples occurring as early as the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644), and was especially popular in 


Bottom of a circular flat-topped box, /aque burgautée 
on black ground, Chinese, c. 1700; in the collection of 
Kurt Herberts, West Germany 

By courtesy of Kurt Herberts 


the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911), when it was 
also used to cover unglazed porcelain. It was 
widely used by Japanese craftsmen in the 
Tokugawa (Edo) period (1603-1867). In 
China this technique is referred to as /o tien, 
and in Japanese it is called aogai. Like many 
of the artistic techniques and objects imported 
into 17th- and 18th-century Europe from east- 
ern Asia, the Western name is derived from 
the French—sea-ear (burgau) lacquer (laque 
or lac). 

-technique, characteristics, and history 10:576f 


L’ Aquila, capital of L’Aquila province and 
of Abruzzi region, central Italy, on a hill 
above the Aterno River, northeast of Rome. 
The district was settled by the Sabini, an an- 
cient Italic tribe, after their town Amiternum 
was destroyed by the Romans and later by the 
barbarians. The city was founded c. 1240 by 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II and 
became an episcopal see in 1257. An impor- 
tant centre in the Middle Ages, it was con- 
tended for by the Angevin dynasty (House of 
Anjou) and Aragonese and later passed to the 
kingdom of Naples. It took part in the resis- 
tance to the French invasion of 1798-99 and 
the rebellions of the 19th century against the 
reactionary Neapolitan kingdom; it became 
part of the Kingdom of Italy in 1860. 
Notable buildings include the majestic castle 
(1535) housing the archaeological and artistic 
National Museum of the Abruzzi; the church- 
es of S. Bernardino (1454-72; 1527 facade), 
containing the mausoleum (1505) of S. Ber- 
nardino de Siena; Sta. Maria di Collemaggio 
(1283-88); and the 14th-century cathedral, re- 
built after earthquakes in 1703. The medieval 
city walls are still largely extant. There are 
many palaces, a large provincial library, and a 
municipal hospital of ancient foundation. 
The chief point of departure for the nearby 
Gran Sasso d'Italia mountain group, L’Aqui- 
la is a skiing centre and summer resort. Wool- 
len cloth, radio equipment, bricks, and furni- 
ture are manufactured, and agriculture, lace- 
work, and other crafis are practiced. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 66,443. 
42°22' N, 13°22’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Lara, state, northwestern Venezuela. Bor- 
dered on the north by Falcon, east by Yara- 
cuy, south by Portuguesa and Trujillo, and 
west by Zulia, the territory comprises 7,645 sq 
mi (19,800 sq km) and lies in the Segovia 
Highlands, a hilly region plagued by recurring 
droughts. Subsistence agriculture, the tradi- 
tional way of life, persists, although the grow- 
ing of sisal and coffee supplements the cultiva- 
tion of cacao, corn (maize), potatoes, and to- 
bacco. Goats are important in the north; cat- 
tle raising is widespread, especially around 
Carora. There is a small amount of mining in 
the state, but the copper mines of Aroa, once 
owned by Simon Bolivar, have been aban- 


doned. Lara accounts for almost all of 
Venezuela’s sisal; its manufacture into bags, 
sacks, and cordage is an important industry. 
The state is traversed by highways that link 
Barquisimeto, the state capital, with the ma- 
jor urban centres to the northeast. Pop. (1971) 
671,410. 

-area and population table and map 19:64 
-map, Venezuela 19:60 


Lara (1814), story by Lord Byron. 
-Byron’s gloomy Oriental tales 3:545d 


Lara, Gabriel de, Spanish military officer in 
South America in the 1640s. 
-Parana territory occupation 13:997f 


Larache, local Arabic EL-ARAISH, Atlantic 
port, Tétouan province, northern Morocco, at 
the mouth of the Loukkos (Lucus) River. The 
ruins of ancient Lixus, successively a Phoeni- 
cian, Carthaginian, and Roman settlement, 
are 2 mi (3 km) northeast on the river’s north 
bank. Larache was under Spanish rule from 
1610 to 1689 and from 1912 to 1956. The old 
walled city rises in terraces to two forts that 
dominate it on the north and south. The an- 
cient Kebibat fortress (now a hospital) rises 
out of the sea; the fort of La Cigogne 
(c. 1700) was built by the Spaniards. The 


The fort of La Cigogne in Larache, Mor. 


Salmer—Plessner International 


modern quarter stretches from the port across 
the coastal plateau, with gardens and or- 
chards bordering the river. Larache is a busy 
agricultural and fishing centre, exporting pro- 
duce, timber, and wool. Pop. (1971) 45,710. 
35°12" N, 6°09’ W 

-map, Morocco 12:446 

Lara Jonggrang, Hindu temple built c. 900 
—930 on Java, Indonesia. 


-Javanese Hindu architecture and symbols 
17:268h; illus.269 


Laramide orogeny, name applied to a series 
of mountain-building events that affected 
much of western North America in Late 
Cretaceous and Early Tertiary time (the 
Cretaceous Period ended 65,000,000 years 
ago and was followed by the Tertiary Period). 
Evidence of the Laramide orogeny is present 
from Mexico to Alaska, but the main effects 
appear centred in the eastern portion of the 
Cordilleran Geosyncline from southern Ne- 
vada to the Northern Rockies and Northern 
Cordillera in western Canada, in the Central 
Rockies of Montana and Wyoming, in the 
Southern Rockies of Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, and in southern Arizona, southwestern 
New Mexico, and northern Mexico. 

The evidence consists of great eastward-di- 
rected thrust faults and folds with only slight 
basement involvement in the eastern portion 
of the Cordilleran Geosyncline from Nevada 
northward to British Columbia; initial verti- 
cal uplift accompanied by the development of 
flanking coarse clastic basin sediments and un- 
conformities in the Central and Southern 
Rockies; and acidic plutonic intrusions rang- 
ing from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 years in age 
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that are much smaller in bulk than those that 
accompanied the Nevadan orogeny, with the 
exception of the portion in southern Arizona. 

Clastic wedges that were derived from Lara- 
mide uplifts in the Cordilleran Geosyncline 
were shed eastward into parts of Wyoming 
and Utah. 

The Laramide orogeny originally was be- 
lieved to mark the Cretaceous-Tertiary 
boundary. It is now considered to be a poly- 
phase orogeny consisting of many pulses of 
deformation that varied in intensity and age 
from place to place in western North Ameri- 
ca. Events ascribed to the Laramide range 
from Late Cretaceous to as late as Oligocene 
time (the Oligocene Epoch began 38,000,000 
years ago and ended 26,000,000 years ago). 
Laramide igneous intrusions, however, are 
generally centred around the Cretaceous-Ter- 
tiary time boundary. 

-Cordilleran mountain-building 

process 13:181h 
-Cretaceous and Tertiary activity 18:152c 


Laramie, city, seat of Albany County, south- 
eastern Wyoming, U.S., on the Laramie Riv- 
er. Laramie was founded in 1868 when several 
thousand persons made a settlement—a jum- 
ble of tents and shanties on the treeless plain 
—during construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Most of the builders moved on, 
leaving only a few to build a permanent city. 

Laramie’s growth was slow but steady. It at- 
tracted international attention in 1870 as the 
site of the first ‘‘mixed”’ jury trial in the United 
States when five women served on a grand 
jury. The humorist Edward Wilson (Bill) Nye 
lived in Laramie; his columns in his newspa- 
per, the Laramie Boomerang, which he found- 
ed in 1881, brought fame to the city. 

For years the search for precious metals in 
the Medicine Bow Mountains, 30 mi (50 km) 
to the west, provided employment. The rail- 
road, cattle and sheep ranches, and forest 
products are now important factors in the 
economy, as are tourism and cement making, 
to a lesser degree. Laramie is the seat of the 
University of Wyoming (1886). The Universi- 
ty’s agricultural experiment station is nearby, 
as is the Geological Museum, which has 
among its exhibits a dinosaur skeleton discoy- 
ered in the area. The city is the headquarters 
of Medicine Bow National Forest. 

Laramie city, river, plains, and mountains 
take their name from Jacques Laramie, a fur 
trapper of the region in the 1820s. Inc. 1874. 
Pop. (1980) 24,410. 
41°19’ N, 105°35’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Laramie County, Wyoming. Pop. (1970) 
56,360. 

‘election statistics phenomenon 19:1054c 


Laramie Mountains, range of the central 
Rocky Mountains, in southeastern Wyoming, 
U.S. A northern extension of Colorado’s 
Front Range, it stretches north-northwest- 
ward for 125 mi (200 km) from the Wyoming- 
Colorado border, between Laramie and 
Cheyenne, to the North Platte River, around 
Casper. The range (roughly 25-50 mi wide) 
rises about 3,000 ft (900 m) from the Great 
Plains on the east and 1,500 ft from the Lara- 
mie Basin on the west. It exceeds 9,000 ft in 
many places, with Laramie Peak (10,274 ft) 
being the high point. Its low southern portion 
provides a relatively easy path into the Rock- 
ies for the Union Pacific Railroad, as well as 
for a cross-country highway. Two divisions of 
the Medicine Bow National Forest are includ- 
ed within the mountains, which were named 
for Jacques Laramie, a 19th-century fur trap- 


per. 
42°00’ N, 105°40’ W 
Laramie River, in Colorado and Wyoming, 


U.S., rises in the Front Range in Roosevelt 
National Forest, northern Colorado, and 
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flows north across the Wyoming border; it 
then turns northwest past the city of Laramie, 
through the Laramie Plains and Wheatland 
reservoirs, to the North Platte River at. Fort 
Laramie after a course of 216 mi (348 km). 
The Laramie supplies water to irrigation 
projects in northern Wyoming. The river was 
probably named for Jacques Laramie, French 
trapper who was killed in the vicinity by Indi- 
ans about 1825. 

42°12’ N, 104°32' W 

Larbaud, Valery-Nicolas (b. Aug. 29, 
1881, Vichy, Fr.—d. Feb. 2, 1957, Vichy), 
novelist and critic, an erudite cosmopolitan 
who became a literary intermediary between 
France and Europe, especially England and 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Larbaud’s personal fortune permitted him a 
life of travel and leisure. His novels and sto- 
ries are largely based on personal experiences: 
Fermina Marquez (1911), a novel of adoles- 
cence, deals with the effects of the visit of a 
beautiful South American girl to a boys’ 
school; A.O. Barnabooth (1913; Eng. trans., 
1924), is the journal and verse of a South 
American millionaire—Larbaud’s alter ego— 
a cultivated, sensuous adventurer, whose 
haunts are international sleeping cars and lux- 
ury hotels. Enfantines (1918) is a collection 
of nostalgic childhood reminiscences, and 
Amants, heureux amants (1923), dealing with 
men and women in love, uses the interior 
monologue technique developed by the Irish 
novelist James Joyce. Larbaud’s other works 
comprise essays and reflections inspired by his 
travels, such as Jaune, bleu, blanc (1927; 
“Yellow, Blue, White’), and Aux couleurs de 
Rome (1938). His translations include the 
17th-century English miscellaneous prose 
writer Sir Thomas Browne, the 19th-century 
English novelist Samuel Butler, the U.S. poet 
Walt Whitman, and James Joyce. He also 
wrote two volumes of criticism of English and 


a 


Larbaud 
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French literature, Ce Vice impuni, la lecture 
(1925) and Ce Vice impuni, domaine francais 
(1941). Larbaud’s search for self-knowledge 
through perpetual motion and travel from one 
civilization to another at the accelerated pace 
of modern transportation became an impor- 
tant and much imitated theme in the interwar 
period, In 1952 Larbaud received the Grand 
Prix National des Lettres. 

-French fiction development 10:1233h 


Larbert, urban area in the county of Stirling, 
Scotland. From 1759, when the famous Car- 
ron ironworks were established there on the 
Central coalfield of Scotland, the locality has 
been the scene of coal-based industry; and 
there is now a variety of modern industries in 
addition to metalworking. The parish includes 
the settlements of Larbert, Stenhousemuir, 
and Carron. Latest census 3,627. 

56°01’ N, 3°50’ W 

larceny: see theft. 


larch, common name for about 10 to 12 spe- 
cies of coniferous trees comprising the genus 
Larix of the family Pinaceae, native to cool 
temperate and sub-Arctic parts of the North- 
ern Hemisphere. One species, Larix griffithii, 
is found only in the Himalayas. A larch has 


Tamarack (Larix /aricina) 


Joy Spurr—Bruce Coleman Inc 


the pyramidal growth habit typical of coni- 
fers; but the leaves are shed in autumn, like 
deciduous trees. The short, needlelike leaves 
are arranged spirally on new growth and in 
whorls at the tips of short spurs on older 
twigs. There are 10 to 30 soft, light-green nee- 
dles on each spur. The related golden larch 
(q.v.) has cones that disintegrate at maturity; 
those of Larix species often remain on the 
trees several years, then fall intact. 

The most widely distributed North American 
larch is tamarack, hackmatack, or eastern 
larch (L. laricina). The bracts on its small 
cones are hidden by the scales. Eastern larch 
trees mature in 100 to 200 years. They may 
grow 12 to 30 metres (about 40 to 100 feet) 
tall and have gray to reddish-brown bark. A 
taller species, the western larch (L. occidental- 
is) of the Pacific Northwest, has bracts that 
protrude beyond the cone scales. 

The European larch (L. decidua or L. 
europaea), native to mountainous areas of 
northern and central Europe and Siberia, usu- 
ally is 24 to 42 metres (about 80 to 140 feet) 
tall. It has reddish-gray bark and produces a 
clear oleoresin known as Venetian turpentine. 

Several species of Larix are grown as orna- 
mentals, especially the Japanese larch (L. lep- 
tolepis) and L. decidua variety pendula, a vari- 
ety of the European larch. Larch wood is 
coarse-grained, strong, hard, and heavy; it is 
used in ship construction and for telephone 
poles, mine timbers, and railroad ties. 

-bog floral succession 17:837f 
-European larch branches, illus., 18: Tree, 

Plate I 
-forestry and conifer economic value 7:528g 
-longevity comparison, table 2 10:914 
‘reproductive system variations 15:721h 
‘turpentine collecting and fossil record 5:6h 


Larche Pass (French-Italian border): see 
Maddalena Pass. 


Larcius (Larcius), Titus, sometimes called 
TITUS LARCIUS FLAVUS Or TITUS LARCIUS RUFUS, 
allegedly Rome’s first dictator, may have been 
instated to command against 30 Latin cities 
sworn to reinstate Tarquinius as monarch 
(501 Bc) or to combat plebeian insubordina- 
tion (498). In both cases he was consul at the 
time. 


lard, soft, creamy white solid or semisolid fat 
with butter-like consistency, obtained by ren- 
dering or melting the fatty tissue of hogs. A 
highly valued cooking and baking fat, lard is 


blended, frequently after modification by 
molecular rearrangement or hydrogenation, 
with other fats and oils to make shortening. 
Antioxidants are usually added to lard and 
shortenings to protect against rancidity. Lard 
is also used in pharmacology and perfumery 
to make ointments and pomades. 

Lard varies with the production method and 
the fat-bearing animal parts used. Steam- or 
wet-rendered lard is made by injecting steam 
under pressure into a closed vessel containing 
hog fats. Open-kettle-rendered or dry-ren- 
dered (enclosed-system) lards are made by 
melting hog fats in steam-jacketed vessels; the 
residue is called cracklings. Neutral lard is 
prepared by melting leaf fat (from around the 
kidneys) and back fat at about 49° C (120° F). 
Continuous rendering involves grinding, rapid 
heating, and separation of fat from the cells 
by centrifuging. Lard composition varies with 
the diet of the hogs. The predominant fatty 
acids are oleic, palmitic, stearic, and linolenic. 

Lard oil is the clear, colourless oil pressed 
from pure lard after it has been crystallized, 
or grained, at 7° C (45° F). It is used as a lu- 
bricant, in cutting oils, in soap manufacture, 
and as a nutrient for cultures in antibiotic pro- 
duction. The solid residue, lard stearin, is used 
in shortenings and as a source of saturated 
fatty acids. 

‘rendering production process 13:527h 


larder beetle: see dermestid beetle. 


Lardizabalaceae, a family of chiefly woody 
vines of the buttercup order (Ranunculales) 
comprising 8 genera and about 30 species. All 
genera except Lardizabala, of Chile, are na- 
tive to East Asia. Members of three genera, 
Akebia, Decaisnea, and Stauntonia, are grown 
as ornamentals. The flowers have six petals 
and three or six sepals. In the cultivated gen- 
era the edible fruit is a fleshy, black-seeded 
pod. The fruit of Lardizabala biternata, which 
has a sweet pulp, is eaten locally in South 
America. 

-classification and general features 15:5lla 


Lardner, Ring (b. RINGGOLD WILMER LARD- 
NER, March 6, 1885, Niles, Mich.—d. Sept. 
25, 1933, East Hampton, N.Y.), writer known 
for short stories that expose beneath a surface 
humour a world of greed, corruption, stupidi- 
ty, and—above all—self-deception. His best 
stories (ignoring for the moment his baseball 
tales) appeared after World War I, when he 
lacerated the very people—lower middle class 
Americans—then riding a self-congratulatory 
wave as the economy crested. He was one of 
the most gifted, as well as the most bitter, 
satirists produced by the U.S. and one of its 
foremost storytellers, with a true and revela- 
tory ear for the vernacular, 

He came of a well-to-do family, although his 
father lost most of his fortune during Lard- 
ner’s last year at Niles High School. He at- 
tended Armour Institute of Technology in 
Chicago for one term and then worked at a se- 
ries of jobs before beginning his writing career 
in 1905 as a reporter for the South Bend 
(Ind.) Times. He went on to papers in Chi- 
cago, where he established a reputation as a 
sportswriter specializing in baseball stories. 
From 1913 to 1919 he wrote a daily variety 
column, ‘In the Wake of the News,” for the 
Chicago Tribune and from 1919 to 1927 a hu- 
morous weekly column for the Bell syndicate. 
Meanwhile, in 1914, he began publishing 
fiction and won success with his stories about 
a comic baseball player, Jack Keefe, some of 
which were collected in You Know Me Al 
(1916). Lardner has the boastful, dim-witted 
player betray his gullibility—and win a grudg- 
ing sympathy from the reader—through his 
semiliterate letters to a friend. The world he 
portrayed demythologized a game dizzyingly 
high in contemporary esteem. 

Lardner moved to New York in 1919, and 
the scope of his stories spread beyond the 
baseball diamond. He first attracted critical 
interest with his collection How to Write Short 
Stories (1924), a title suggested by his close 


friend and fellow writer F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
who portrayed Lardner as Abe North in Ten- 
der Is the Night (1934). Some of Lardner’s 
best stories—““My Roomy,” “Champion,” 
“The Golden Honeymoon,” and “Some Like 
Them Cold”—appeared in the 1924 collec- 
tion. Equally good was his next: The Love 
Nest and Other Stories (1926), with its notable 
title story (dramatized by Robert E. Sher- 
wood in 1927), ““A Day with Conrad Green,” 
and “Haircut.” 

The indictments in these stories are often 
savage, and Fitzgerald said Lardner spent his 
later years dogged by despair. He contracted 
tuberculosis and was in and out of hospitals 
during his last seven years, turning his hand to 
all manner of writing to support his family. 
He collaborated on two plays that had Broad- 
way runs: Elmer the Great (1928) with George 
M. Cohan and June Moon (1929) with George 
S. Kaufman. His spoof autobiography, The 
Story of a Wonder Man, appeared in 1927, 


Laredo, city, seat of Webb County, southern 
Texas, U.S., on the Rio Grande. Opposite 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, Laredo is a port of 
entry. It was established in 1755 and was 
named for Laredo in Santander, Spain. For 
more than 200 years it was the scene of vio- 
lence: Indian wars, border bandits, and the in- 
flux of adventurers on their way to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields. With its adobe houses, 
church buildings, mission bells, and plazas, 
Laredo has retained much of the feeling of the 
frontier, and the influence and language of old 
Spain and Mexico are apparent. The city has 
considerable export-import trade and is the 
commercial centre for an area of irrigated 
farms and ranches and of gas and oil indus- 
tries. Inc. 1852. Pop. (1980) 91,449. 

27°31' N, 99°30’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

-Spanish influence variation 18:166d 


Larentalia (goddess): see Acca Larentia. 


Lares, older form Lasss, in Roman religion, 
tutelary deities. They were originally gods of 
the cultivated fields, worshipped by each 
household at the crossroads where its allot- 
ment joined those of others. Later, they were 
worshipped in the houses, and the household 
Lar (Familiaris) was conceived of as the cen- 
tre of the family and of the family cult. Origi- 
nally each household had only one Lar. The 
plural was at first used only to include other 
classes of Lares and only gradually ousted the 
singular. The image of the Lar was usually a 
youthful figure, dressed in a short tunic, hold- 
ing in one hand a drinking horn, in the other a 
cup. Under the empire usually two of these 
were to be found, one on each side of the cen- 
tral figure of the genius, Vesta, or some other 
deity. The whole group was called indifferent- 
ly Lares or Penates. A prayer was said to the 
Lar every morning, and special offerings were 
made at family festivals. The public Lares be- 
longed to the state religion. Among these were 
included the Lares compitales, who presided 
over the crossroads (compita) and the whole 
neighbouring district. They had a special an- 
nual festival, called the Compitalia. 

The state itself had its own Lares, called 
praestites, the protecting patrons and guard- 
ians of the city. They had a temple and altar 
on the Via Sacra, and were represented as 
men wearing the chlamys (military cloak), 
carrying lances, seated, with a dog, the em- 
blem of watchfulness, at their feet. 

-Roman spirit worship 15:1063e; illus. 1063 


Lares, town and municipality, west central 
Puerto Rico, The town, on the Rio Guajata- 
ca, is a coffee centre and lies in a resort area. 
Pop. (1980 prelim.) town, 4,267. 

18°18’ N, 66°53’ W 

‘map, Puerto Rico 15:262 

-Puerto Rico area and population table 15:261 


Lares Compitales, Roman religious body 
reorganized by Augustus to tend the shrines 
of ancient Roman deities. 

-Augustan ancestor worship 15:1109e 


La Révelliére-Lépeaux, Louis-Marie de 
(b. Aug. 25, 1753, Montaigu, Fr.—d. March 
27, 1824, Paris), member of the French Revo- 
lutionary regime known as the Directory. In 
1789 he was elected as a representative of the 


La Révelliére-Lépeaux, lithograph by 
F.-S. Delpech (1778-1825) 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Third Estate (the unpriviledged order) to the 
states General, which converted itself into the 
revolutionary National Assembly. In 1792 he 
became a member of the Convention, the new 
national assembly that governed France from 
1792 to 1795. During the Terror of 1793-94 
La Révelliére-Lépeaux went into hiding, but 
after the fall of Robespierre he returned to the 
Convention and was appointed to the com- 
mission that drew up the Constitution of 
1795. He served as president of the Conven- 
tion and then as a member of the five-man Di- 
rectory (1795-99). His policy was marked by 
a bitter hostility to the Christian religion, 
which he proposed to supplant with a deistic 
system. He was forced off the Directory on 
June 18, 1799, and thenceforth kept himself 
out of politics, refusing to swear allegiance to 
Napoleon in 1804. After Napoleon’s fall in 
1814 he was not banished by the royalist re- 
gime, even though as a member of the Con- 
vention he had voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI in 1793. His memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1873. 


Large Aperture Seismic Array (asa), a 
large-scale seismology research and develop- 
ment program established in Montana in 
1965. 

-seismograph network establishment 16:491h 


Largeau, oasis town, capital of Borkou-En- 
nedi-Tibesti préfecture, northern Chad, north 
central Africa. It lies at the northern tip of the 
Bodele depression, 490 mi northeast of capi- 
tal, Fort-Lamy. Formerly called Faya, it was 
renamed after the capture in 1913 of Borkou 
by the French army officer Col. Etienne Lar- 
geau. 

Wie aN 19° Of a 

‘map, Chad 4:13 

-rainfall annual average 4:14d 


Large Catechism: see Luther’s Small and 
Large Catechisms. 


Large Glass, The, also called THE BRIDE 
STRIPPED BARE BY HER BACHELORS, EVEN, twO 
panel oil painting on glass with applied lead 
wire and tin cut-outs executed by Marcel Du- 
champ between 1915 and 1923. Now in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, it is considered 
one of the great masterpieces of the Dada 
(q.v.) movement, 

-revelation of geometric design 

methods 5:1079d passim to 1080d 


large intestine, posterior section of the 
vertebrate intestine, consisting typically of 
four regions: the cecum, colon, rectum, and 
anal canal (qq.v.). The large intestine is wider 
and shorter than the small (in man, approxi- 
mately 5 feet, or 1.5 metres, in length as com- 
pared to 23 feet for the small intestine) and 
has a smooth inner wall. In the proximal, or 
upper, half of the large intestine, enzymes 
from the small intestine complete the digestive 
process, and bacteria produce the B vitamins: 


49 large state plan 


Biz, thiamin, and riboflavin, as well as vitamin 
K. The large intestine’s primary function, 
however, is absorption of water and elec- 
trolytes from digestive residues (which in man 
usually takes about 24-30 hours) and storage 
of fecal matter until it can be expelled. Churn- 
ing movements of the intestine gradually ex- 
pose digestive residue to the absorbing walls. 
A progressive and more vigorous type of 
movement known as peristalsis, which occurs 
only two to three times daily, propels the 
material toward the anus. 

In animals that are primarily vegetarian the 
large intestine is usually longer. The immature 
frog (or tadpole), for example, eats mainly 
plant matter and has a long, highly coiled 
large intestine. As the frog matures and begins 
to eat mostly insects, its intestine becomes 
considerably shorter. High-protein food, such 
as meat, can readily be digested by the small 
intestine; it requires much more chemical ac- 
tion and agitation, however, to reduce the 
tough cellulose fibres of plant cells. The large 
intestine performs this function with its slow 
digestive process. Birds have specialized areas 
in the large intestine called the coeca. These 
are two saclike structures that are thought to 
absorb water; most other digestive functions 
of birds occur in the small intestine. Vitamin 
Biz helps rabbits digest food. As it is pro- 
duced only in the large intestine, the animal 
must eat its fecal material so that the vitamin 
can help with further digestion. 
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Large intestine 


In newborn human beings, the large intestine 
does not contain the bacteria essential for pro- 
duction of vitamin K, lack of which may 
cause hemorrhaging (excessive bleeding). In- 
fant diets should be supplemented with this 
vitamin for a few weeks until the infant is ca- 
pable of producing its own supply. Common 
afflictions of the large intestine include inflam- 
mation, such as colitis, and abnormal growths 
such as diverticulosis and benign or malignant 
tumours. See also anus; appendix, vermi- 
form; sigmoid colon. 

-animal tissue comparisons 18:444f 

human 

-digestion and defecation processes 5:779d 

‘digestion disorders 5:770d 

-digestive system anatomy 5:794e 

-digestive system diseases 5:800h 
-vertebrate digestive system comparisons 

5:786g; illus. 784 


large mouse-eared bat: see brown bat. 


large numbers, law of, theorem in statistics 
stating: the probability that a sample mean 
will diverge from the population (true) mean 
tends toward zero as the size of the sample in- 
creases. 

-Kolmogoroy probability theory 10:502c 
-Laplace probability definition 14:1104c 
-number theory principles 13:379g 

-probability theory and method 14:1111h 


large state plan: see Constitutional Conven- 
tion, U.S. - 
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Largilliere, Nicolas de (b. Oct. 10, 1656, 
Paris—d.. March 20, 1746, Paris), historical 
and portrait painter who excelled in painting 
Official likenesses. He lived during the quarrel 


oil painting by Largilliére; in the Musée 
National de Versailles et des Trianons, France 


Cliche Musees Nationaux 


“Self-portrait,” 


between artists who took as their standard of 
excellence the adherence to classical models 
and emphasis on drawing and those who 
broke away in favour of the style of Rubens 
and an emphasis on colour. Trained in Ant- 
werp and showing great admiration for the 
Flemish masters, Largilligre came to be 
looked upon as a pioneer by 18th-century art- 
ists who followed the more modern course. 
Highly honoured in his lifetime, he became 
chancellor of the Academy in 1743. 

-“Louis the XIV and his Family,” illus. 

19 5:1028 


Largius, Titus: see Larcius, Titus. 


Largo, town, Pinellas County, west Florida, 
U.S., on the Gulf of Mexico, just north of St. 
Petersburg. The site, first settled about 1866, 
was named (about 1886) for nearby Lake Lar- 
go (“Big Lake,” since drained). In 1888 a post 
office was established, and the Orange Belt 
Railroad arrived in 1889, Its citrus-based 
economy was augmented in the 1960s by the 
aerospace electronic machinery industry. Lar- 
go was incorporated as a town in 1905 and 
became the City of Largo in 1925. In 1932 it 
again became the Town of Largo. Pop. (1960) 
5,302; (1970) 24,230; (1980) 58,977. 

27°55’ N, 82°47’ W 

Largo Caballero, Francisco (b. Oct. 15, 
1869, Madrid—d. March 23, 1946, Paris), 
Spanish Socialist leader, prominent during the 
second republic, of which he became prime 
minister soon after the outbreak of the civil 
war of 1936-39. He undertook some useful 
military reforms but was unable to create a 
unified war effort among the parties of the left 
and was forced from office. 

Largo Caballero worked in Madrid as a 
plasterer before joining the Socialist Party in 
1894. He soon became an official in the par- 
ty’s trade union federation, the Union General 
de Trabajadores (uGT), and rose to become 
chief lieutenant of the union’s head, Pablo 
Iglesias. He shared Iglesias’ dedication, incor- 
ruptibility, and desire for centralized Socialist 
authority, as well as his belief in evolutionary 
and practical trade unionism. 

In 1905 Largo Caballero was elected to the 
Madrid Municipal Council. Sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his part in the general strike 
of August 1917, he was released on his elec- 
tion to parliament in 1918. In 1925 he suc- 


ceeded Iglesias as head of the uct. He coop- 
erated with the government of dictator Primo 
de Rivera (1923-30) in hopes of increasing So- 
cialist strength and standing. Minister of la- 
bour from 1931 to 1933 in the second Spanish 
Republic (1931-39), he introduced progres- 
sive labour relations legislation. 

After the general elections of 1933, which 
inaugurated a period of centre-right govern- 
ment, Largo Caballero moved further to the 
left, spoke increasingly of Socialist revolution, 
and supported the abortive uprising of Octo- 
ber 1934. His increasing sympathies for an ac- 
tivist policy produced a Socialist split be- 
tween moderate and revolutionary elements. 
Dubbed the “Spanish Lenin” by the Soviet 
press, following the Popular Front electoral 
victory of February 1936, he weakened the 
new government by his refusal to cooperate 
with liberal middle class parties, while his 
revolutionary rhetoric continued to polarize 
national opinion and helped to precipitate the 
military coup in July of that year. 

In September 1936, Largo Caballero became 
prime minister and minister of defense. He at- 
tempted to tighten army discipline and en- 
deavoured to secure respect for governmental 
authority in the Republican war zone. He also 
ordered broad and beneficial organizational 
reforms within the army. In addition, he 
backed efforts to reform court procedures and 
prison conditions. Growing conflict with the 
Communists over efforts to increase their 
political and military power, and the persist- 
ence of ideological and regional hostilities 
hampered his attempts to unify the war effort, 
while his bureaucratic outlook, personal 
animosities, and insistence on retaining con- 
trol over the conduct of the war produced en- 
mity within the cabinet. An extreme left upris- 
ing in Barcelona (May 3-10, 1937) was used 
by the Communists to provoke a cabinet cri- 
sis, and he was forced to resign. 

After his fall, Largo Caballero was political- 
ly isolated by the new government of Juan Ne- 
grin. In 1939 he went into exile in France. 
During World War II he was interned by the 
Germans in Dachau concentration camp but 
survived the war and died in exile. 

‘labour reform failures 17:441a 


Largs, small burgh in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, on the Atlantic inlet known as the 
Firth of Clyde. At Bowen Craig, just south of 
the town, a round tower marks the presumed 
site of a battle (1263) that occurred when 
Norsemen were driven ashore, following 
which the Hebrides and the Isle of Man were 
ceded to the Scottish crown. The community 
is now a residential and resort town, with a 
small harbour. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 9,592. 
55°48’ N, 4°52' W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Laridae, (bird family): 
driiformes: see gull; tern. 


Lario (lake, Italy): see Como, Lake. 


La Rioja, province, northwestern Argentina, 
extends southeastward from Chile and has an 
area of 35,649 sq mi (92,331 sq km). Its south- 
eastern half is an arid plain, while the north- 
western section is traversed (north-south) by 
part of the Andean cordillera and is drained 
by the headwaters of the Rio Bermejo, which 
flows south into the province of San Juan. 
Like the rest of northwestern Argentina, the 
region was part of the Inca Indian empire af- 
ter the 12th century and was settled by Span- 
iards in the 16th century. The capital, La Ri- 
oja, was founded in 1591 by the governor of 
Tucuman, and the area remained part of 
Tucuman province and under the control of 
the viceroyalty of Peru until 1776, when it 
came under the jurisdiction of the viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata. After separating from Cor- 
doba in 1816, and achieving the rank of prov- 
ince in 1820, La Rioja experienced 50 years of 
civil war and unrest. The establishment of an 
effective national government in Buenos Aires 
in the 1860s contributed to provincial stabili- 
ty. 


order Chara- 


Water supply is the major problem of La Ri- 
oja. The small streams do not provide ade- 
quate volume, and both agriculture and min- 
ing have been seriously restricted for this rea- 
son. Dams erected on the Anzulon and La Ri- 
oja rivers provide irrigation and electric power 
for the immediate area. Only in the Andean 
valleys is small-scale irrigated cultivation pos- 
sible: some wheat, grapes, oranges, olives, to- 
bacco, and alfalfa are grown. Mining is the 
chief economic activity; resources include 
gold, silver, copper, nickel, tin, cobalt, coal, 
alum, and salt. The copper mines at Famati- 
na, at an elevation of 16,400 ft (5,000 m), are 
the best known. The ore is transported in ca- 
ble cars to the province’s second largest town, 
Chilecito, at the foot of the Sierra de Famati- 
na. Highways and railroads link the two ma- 
jor towns of the province with San Miguel de 
Tucuman and Cordoba. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
136,237. 

‘area and population table 1:1139 
‘map, Argentina 1:1136 


La Rioja,- capital of La Rioja province, 
northwestern Argentina, on the Rio Rioja at 
the foot of the Sierra de Velasco. Founded in 
1591, the city was important in colonial times 
aS a mining centre. Its destruction by earth- 
quake in 1894 led to its reconstruction along 
modern lines. Commercial activities are based 
on agriculture, wine making, and mineral 
refining. The nearby dam on the Rioja (com- 
pleted in 1930) is a source of power and irriga- 
tion, Notable landmarks include the ruins of a 
16th-century Jesuit church and the Inca 
House Museum. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 40,836. 
29°25’ S, 66°50’ W 

-map, Argentina 1:1136 

Larionov, Mikhail Fyodorovich (b. May 
22, 1881, Tiraspol, near Odessa, Russia—d. 
May 11, 1964, Paris), stage designer noted for 
startling and innovative decor and costumes 


“Glass,’ 


t a, ae * 
oil painting by Mikhail Larionov, 1909; in the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
By courtesy of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Collection, New York 


created during his long association with 
Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes from 1914, He was 
also a painter who co-founded Rayonism (c. 
1910), an experimental movement in non- 
representational art that started with the re- 
duction of forms in figure and landscape com- 
position into rays of light. Applying these ar- 
tistic principles to stage design, Larionov em- 
ployed abstract designs, Impressionist-Cubist 
in style, that accorded well with the new 
choreographic and musical forms developed 
by the Diaghilev company in such outstanding 
works as Le Soleil de nuit (1915; ‘““The Mid- 
night Sun”), the Contes russes (1919; ‘“‘Rus- 
sian Tales’), Chout (1922; “‘Jester”), and Le 
Renard (1922; ‘The Fox’). Larionov was 
married to Natalya Goncharova (1881-1962), 
also an artist, who was a moving force behind 
Rayonism and a stage designer with Dia- 
ghilev. 


Larissa, Modern Greek LArisa, capital of 
Larisa només (department) and the chief town 
of Thessaly (Thessalia), Greece, on the Piniés 
Potaméds (river). Since the 9th century it has 
been the seat of the metropolitan bishop of 
Second Thessaly and exarch of all Hellas. 

In antiquity Larissa was the seat of the 
Aleuad clan, founded by Aleuas, who claimed 
descent from Hercules. The poet Pindar and 
the physician Hippocrates, attracted by the 
Aleuad court, died there. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (431-404 sc), the Aleuads 
supported Athens; thereafter the city was 
weakened by civil strife. In 357 sc the last 
Aleuads called in Philip II of Macedonia 
against the tyrants of Pherae, and from 344 to 
196 Larissa remained under Macedonia. 
Rome then made it capital of the reorganized 
Thessalian League. 

The emperor Justinian fortified the city, 
whose name means Citadel, but in ap 9835 it 
fell to the Bulgars, and in 1204 it was occu- 
pied by the Franks of the Fourth Crusade. It 
was conquered by the Serbs in 1348 and in 
1393 by the Turks, who held it until 1881, 
when Thessaly was annexed to the kingdom 
of Greece, beginning an exodus of Turkish 
residents, all of whom had left by the 1920s. 
In 1941 Larissa was devastated by an earth- 
quake, and it also suffered considerably dur- 
ing the German occupation (1941-44). 

A busy agricultural centre, Larissa is in the 
midst of the Thessaly plain. The city produces 
quality ouzo (anise liqueur) and silk cloth; it 
has direct rail links to Volos and Athens and 
airport facilities. Pop. (1971 prelim.) city, 
72,332; nomos, 232,157. 
39°38’ N, 22°25’ E 
-department area and population table 8:318 
-map, Greece 8:314 


Laristan, officially LARESTAN, extensive re- 
gion in southeastern Fars ostdn (province), 
Iran. Situated between the Persian Gulf coast 
and the main water divide, it is characterized 
by ridges, dissected uplands, and depressions. 
Nearly all Laristan supports fruit and grain 
cultivation. The area, sparsely settled, con- 
tains nomadic Khamseh tribes of Turkish, 
Arab, and Iranian origin. Laristan was for- 
merly a quasi-independent dominion; the last 
khan was deposed and put to death by Shah 
‘Abbas I (1587-1629). Lar, the chief town, lies 
at 3,000 ft (900 m) above sea level on the road 
from Shiraz to Bandar ‘Abbas. Latest census, 
city, 21,576; county 136,541. 

-Greek conquests and Hellenistic kingdoms 

maps 8:374 


Larius, Lacus (Italy): see Como, Lake. 


La Rive, Auguste-Arthur de (b. Oct. 9, 
1801, Geneva—d. Nov. 27, 1873, Marseilles, 
Fr.), physicist who was one of the founders of 
the electrochemical theory of batteries. He 
was elected to the chair of natural philosophy 
in the Academy of Geneva in 1823 and for the 
next seven years conducted studies on the spe- 
cific heat of various gases and the temperature 
of the Earth’s crust. His experiments in 1836 


La Rive, lithograph by Francois Artus 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale Suisse, Bern 


on the voltaic cell, an early type of battery, 
furthered the development of electrical theo- 
ry. He shared the view of the English physicist 
Michael Faraday that voltaic electricity was 
caused by chemical action. In 1840 he invent- 
ed the process for electroplating gold onto sil- 
ver and brass, and in 1841 he received a prize 
of 3,000 fr. from the French Académie des 
Sciences for this process. His Traité d électri- 
cité théorique et appliquée (1854-58; Treatise 
on theoretical and applied electricity), was 
translated into several languages. Later, while 
carrying out research on the discharge of elec- 
tricity through gases, he discovered that 
ozone is created when electrical sparks pass 
through oxygen. 


Larivey, Pierre de (b. c. 1540, Champagne, 
France—d. Feb. 12, 1619, Troyes), chief 
French comic dramatist of the 16th century, 
whose free translations of Italian comedy pro- 
vided material for Moliére and others. His 
surname was gallicized from his original Ital- 
ian family name, Giunti (The Arrived), to a 
variation of the translation of i it, L’Arrivé. He 
lived in Paris, then returned to his native 
Troyes to become canon and there compiled 
almanacs and books of predictions. 

Larivey’s most successful Comeédies facé- 
tieuses (1579, 1611) were free adaptations 
from Italian playwrights, with French settings 
and idioms added. These comedies of intrigue 
were popular for their sudden twists in plot, 
swift reversals of fortune, and realistic, racy 
language. The traditional characters included 
a pedant, a captain, and a courtesan. Moliére 
used situations from Larivey’s Les Esprits and 
Le Fideéle for his L’ Avare and Les Femmes sa- 
vantes. Other works of Larivey include Le 
Laquais, La Veuve, and Les Jaloux. 


La Riviere, Bureau de (d. Aug. 16, 1400, 
Paris), one of the Marmousets, or trusted 
counsellors, of two French kings, Charles V 
and his son Charles VI. 

Made a squire to the dauphin, the future 
Charles V, in 1358, Bureau was from 1360 un- 
til Charles V’s death in 1380, the closest com- 
panion of the King, and the provost of Paris, 
and he acted as premier chamberlain of 
France. In October 1374 Charles designated 
him custodian of the treasure and member of 
the council of guardians for his son. In 1376 
Bureau acted as one of the French representa- 
tives at the peace talks between England and 
France. 

At the beginning of Charles VI’s reign, Bu- 
reau was temporarily banished because he 
disagreed with the King’s uncles’ plundering 
of the royal treasure for themselves and their 
favourites. When Charles VI dismissed the 
uncles in 1388, Bureau, who wanted a return 
to the good ‘administration of Charles V, 
emerged as the real head of government. Dur- 
ing Charles VI’s relapse into madness in 1392, 
the uncles revenged themselves by confiscat- 
ing Bureau’s property and incarcerating him 
after he was found guilty of opposing the 
Duke of Burgundy, the actual head of govern- 
ment until 1388. Pardoned in January 1394, 
Bureau withdrew to La Tour-du-Pin. 


Larix (tree genus): see larch. 


lark, bird of open country; in English poetry 
the skylark (q.v.); in ornithology any of the 75 
species of the songbird family Alaudidae (or- 
der Passeriformes). Larks occur throughout 
the continental Old World; only the horned, 
or shore, lark (Eremophila alpestris) is also 
native to the New World. The bill usually is 
small and narrowly conical, and the hind claw 
is long and sometimes straight. Plumage is 
plain or streaked (sexes usually alike) in a col- 
our closely matching the soil. Body length is 
13 to 23 centimetres (5 to 9 inches). 

Flocks of larks forage for insects and seeds 
on the ground. All species have high, thin, 
melodious voices; in courtship the male may 
sing in the sky or ‘audibly clap his wings aloft. 
The two to seven eggs are laid on the ground; 
some species build a wall of pebbles on the 
windward side. 


Horned lark (Eremophila alpestris) 


Herbert Clarke 


The name lark is also given, chiefly because 
of habitat, to several birds of other families. 
See meadowlark; songlark. For fieldlark, or 
titlark, see pipit. For mudlark, or magpie 
lark, see Grallinidae. 

-classification and general features 13:1060a; 

illus. 1053 

-flappet lark, illus., 


Lark, U.S. surface to air missile. 
-design, propellant, and range 15:932c 


Larkana, town and district, Sind Province, 
Pakistan. The town, the district headquarters, 
lies on the Ghar Canal just west of the Indus 
River; it derives its name from the neighbour- 
ing Larak tribe. A railway junction, it 1s divid- 
ed into two parts by the rail lines: the old city 
to the east, and Lahori village and the Civil 
Lines (mostly official residences) to the west. 
It was incorporated as a municipality in 1855. 
It is an important grain mart and trade centre, 
and is noted for its brass and metal wares. 
Once the capital of Sind under the KalhGras, 
it contains many historic buildings, including 
tombs and a ruined fort. Amenities include a 
municipal garden and two colleges affiliated 
with the University of Sind. 

Larkana District (area 2,866 sq mi [7,423 sq 
km]), formed in 1901, occupies a fertile plain 
known as the “Garden of Sind,” except for 
its mountainous western portion (Kirthar 
Range). Irrigated by canals, the plain yields 
sugarcane, wheat, rice, gram, rape, and fruit 
(mango, date, guava). Camel breeding is wide- 
spread and there are numerous rice- husking, 
flour, and dyeing mills. Coarse salt and salt- 
petre are easily obtainable. Mohenjo-daro 
(Mound of the Dead), key archaeological site 
of the Indus Valley civilization (c. 2500 Bc), 
lies 15 mi (24 km) south of Larkana. Pop. (lat- 
est census) town, 48,008; (1972 prelim.) dis- 
trict, 921,000. 
27°33’ N, 68°16’ E 

-map, Pakistan 13:893 
Larkin, Philip (Arthur) (b. Aug. 9, 1922, 
Coventry, Eng.), most representative and 
highly regarded of the poets who gave expres- 
sion to a clipped, antiromantic sensibility 
prevalent in English verse in the 1950s. His 
mature poetry was strongly influenced by 
Thomas Hardy, whose poems showed Larkin 
that he need not attitudinize but could write 
directly from his own life. He writes, in a style 
as clear as a newly washed window, the poet- 
ry of the possible and of those who have the 
courage to endure the limitations of existence. 
Memorable examples of this attitude are the 
poems ‘Next, Please,” and “Toads.” 

Larkin was educated at Oxford University 
on a scholarship, an experience that provided 
material for his first novel, Jill (1946; rev. ed. 
1964). Another novel, A Girl in Winter, fol- 
lowed in 1947. He became well known with 
The Less Deceived (1955), a volume of verse 
the title of which suggests Larkin’s reaction 
and that of other British writers who then 
came into notice (e.g., Kingsley Amis and 
John Wain) against the political enthusiasms 


13:Passeriformes, Plate II 


lark plover 52 


of the 1930s and what they saw as the emo- 
tional excesses of the poetry of the 1940s. His 
own verse is not without emotion, but it tends 
to be understated. 

Larkin became librarian at the University of 
Hull, Yorkshire, in 1955 and jazz critic for the 
Daily Telegraph in 1961. The Whitsun Wed- 
dings appeared in 1964: its title poem and the 
verse “Church Going” are held to be among 
his most memorable. He also is the author of 
All What Jazz: A Record Diary 1961-68 
(1970). In 1970-71 he was visiting fellow at 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

‘literary works and influence 10:1221la 


lark plover (bird): see seedsnipe. 
lark quail (bird): see button quail. 


larkspur, common name for about 250 spe- 
cies of annual and perennial herbaceous (non- 


, ad 
Spring larkspur (De/phinium tricorne) 


Louise K. Broman from Root Resources—EB Ine. 


woody) plants constituting the genus Del- 

phinium of the buttercup family (Ranun- 

culaceae), They occur in the Northern Hemi- 

sphere Temperate Zone. Many species are 

cultivated as garden plants for their beautiful 

blue or purple flowers, which grow in a long 

terminal cluster. 

-flower and fruit, illus., 14: Poisonous Animals 
and Plants, Plate II 

-poisonous plants, table 5 14:610b 


Larmor, Sir Joseph (b. July 11, 1857, 
Magheragall, County Antrim—d. May 19, 
1942, Holywood, County Down), physicist, 
the first to calculate the rate of energy radia- 
tion from an accelerated electron, and the first 
to explain the splitting of spectrum lines by a 
magnetic field. His theories were based on the 
belief that matter consists entirely of electric 
particles moving in the ether, 

Educated in Belfast and at Cambridge, Lar- 
mor taught at Queen’s College, Galway 
(1880-85), and at Cambridge (1885-1932). 
Knighted in 1909, he represented his universi- 
ty in Parliament from 1911 to 1922. 


Larmor precession, the wobbling motion of 
an atomic orbit when an atom is subjected to 
an external magnetic field. A line perpendicu- 
lar to the orbital plane will describe a cone 
(i.e., it precesses), the axis of the cone being 
parallel to the direction of the magnetic field 
and the atomic nucleus located at the vertex. 
The rate of precession is known as the Larmor 
frequency. 
-electron spin frequency and 

magnetism 6:666h 
-nuclear spin motion 11:306f 
-particle motion in magnetic fields 14:507a 


Larnaca, Greek LARNAX, Turkish LARNAKA 
Or ISKELE, port on the bay between Capes Kiti 
and Pyla, southeast Cyprus. The modern 
town overlays much of ancient Citium, found- 
ed by the Mycenaeans in the 13th century Bc; 


it was rebuilt by the Byzantines. Its name 
(Greek: ‘funerary urn”) recalls the many 
tombs under its soil. The modern port, devel- 
oped during Turkish occupation (1571-1878), 
accommodates small craft at dockside; larger 
ships anchor in the roadstead and are served 
by lighters (barges). A developing industrial 
base includes a tannery, a cooperative cheese 
factory, and the production of commercial 
salt, brooms, processed food, and chemicals. 
Citium was the birthplace of the Greek 
philosopher Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. 
Larnaca is known for its schools, which in- 
clude the American Academy (1908). Accord- 
ing to tradition, Lazarus of Bethany settled 
there after his resurrection and became its first 
bishop; the chief church bears his name. Ar- 
tifacts from archaeological excavations in the 
area are displayed in the regional museum 
housed in a Turkish fortress erected in 1625. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 21,600. 

34°47' N, 33°38’ E 

-area and population table 5:403 

-map, Cyprus 5:402 


larnax (coffin): see sarcophagus. 


Larne, municipal borough and rural district, 
County Antrim, Northern Ireland. While at- 
tempting to free Ireland from English rule 
(1315), Edward Bruce, the last monarch of 
Ireland, landed at nearby Curran Point with a 
band of fellow Scots. The harbour was also 
the scene of great activity during the Irish 
Unionist gunrunning in 1914. Mail, passenger, 
and car ferry services operate regularly be- 
tween Larne and Stranraer in Scotland. There 
are general cargo services to Stranraer, to Ar- 
drossan (Scot.), and to Liverpool and a con- 
tainer link with Preston, Lancashire. Tur- 
bines, radios, linen, paper, and cement are as- 
sembled or manufactured locally; and the 
port is equipped with modern loading facili- 
ties. A popular holiday resort, Larne is the 
gateway to the Antrim Coast Road and the 
Glens of Antrim. Pop. (1971 prelim.) munici- 
pal borough, 18,219; rural district, 23,078. 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Larned, city, seat (1872) of Pawnee County, 
southwest central Kansas, U.S., at the conflu- 
ence of the Pawnee and Arkansas rivers, on 
the old Santa Fe Trail. Settled in 1872, it was 
named for nearby Ft. Larned (established 
1859 for the protection of travellers; aban- 
doned 1878). Larned is now a trade centre for 
an area producing wheat, alfalfa, and sugar 
beets, feed, and dairy products. Nine remain- 
ing buildings of Ft. Larned have been pre- 
served as a national historic site. Inc. city, 
1876. Pop. (1980) 4,811. 

38°11’ N, 99°06’ W 

Larne River, in County Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, rises in the low watershed (400 ft; 122 
m) between its own valley and that of the Six- 
Mile-Water and flows northeastward to the 
important Irish Sea port of Larne, where it 
swings east and enters Larne lough after a 
course of about 9 mi. The valleys of the Larne 
and Six-Mile-Water cut across the Antrim 
plateau to form a through-route to the Irish 
Sea coast from the lowlands east of Lough 
Neagh. 

54°50’ N, 5°50’ W 

Larnian Culture, a neolithic culture centred 
on the northeast coast of Ireland and related 
to the Obanian culture of Scotland. 

-Ireland’s prehistoric peoples 3:282h 


La Roche, Sophie von, née GUTERMANN (b. 
Dec. 6, 1731, Kaufbeuern, now in West Ger- 
many—d. Feb. 18, 1807, Offenbach), writer 
whose first and most important work, Ge- 
schichte des Frdauleins von Sternheim (1771; 
Eng. trans., History of Lady Sophia Stern- 
heim, 1776), was the first original novel writ- 
ten by a woman and is considered to be 
among the best works from the period in 
which English novels, particularly those of 
Richardson, had great influence on many Ger- 
man writers. 

Her engagement to her close friend and cous- 


Sophie von La Roche, oil painting by G.M. Kraus, 1799 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


in, the well-known writer Christoph Martin 
Wieland, was dissolved, and in 1754 she mar- 
ried G.M. Frank von La Roche. She was to 
become the grandmother of Bettina von Ar- 
nim and Clemens Brentano, both associated 
with the Romantic movement. From 1771 she 
maintained a literary salon in Ehrenbreitstein 
to which the young Goethe belonged. In that 
year Wieland edited and published her first 
novel. Both its insistent didacticism and its 
partially epistolary form follow English mod- 
els, but it also is related to the new phase of 
fiction introduced by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s novel La Nouvelle Héloise; in La 
Roche’s novel, passion begins to take a place 
beside rational morality and virtue. Fraulein 
von Sternheim’s melancholy moods and the 
“confessional” aspect lent to the novel by its 
letter form won it fame. This, as all her works, 
is imbued with the rational spirit of the En- 
lightenment and shows her interest in econom- 
ic and social problems, including women’s 
education. 


La Roche-aux-Moines, Battle of (July 2, 
1214), military engagement between the 
French and the English, when the latter were 
trying to regain control of lands north of the 
Loire River in France that had been lost to 
Philip IT Augustus. King John of England, 
having resolved to attack the Capetian do- 
main from Poitou, disembarked at La Ro- 
chelle in February 1214. He crossed the Loire 
on June 9, 1214, and laid siege to the castle at 
La Roche-aux-Moines, which commanded 
the routes westward to Nantes and southwest- 
ward to the Poitevin coast. On July 2, the 
Capetian prince Louis (the future king Louis 
VIID, son of Philip Augustus, attacked him; 
i ohn and his barons fled in disorder across the 
oire. 


La Rochefoucauld, one of France’s noblest 
families, is traceable in Angoumois to the year 
1019. Ducal titles belonging to it are: duke of 
La Rochefoucauld (1622); duke of La Roche- 
Guyon (1679); duke of Anville (1732); duke 
of Estissac; duke of Liancourt (1747); duke 
of Doudeauville (1780); duke of Bisaccia 
(Neapolitan title 1851); and duke of Estrées 
(Spanish title 1892). Its two best-known mem- 
bers, Francois, duc de La Rochefoucauld and 
Francois-Alexandre-Frédéric, duc de La Ro- 
chefoucauld-Liancourt, are the subjects of 
separate articles. The family’s claim to prince- 
ly privileges in France was urged without suc- 
cess in the mid-17th century: but the bearers 
of the Bisaccia title were granted princely rank 
in Bavaria in 1855, : 


La Rochefoucauld, (Francois, duc de) 
10:682 (b. Sept. 15, 1613, Paris—d. March 
16/17, 1680, Paris), leading exponent of the 
maxime, a French literary form of epigram 
that expresses a harsh or paradoxical truth 
with brevity. 

Abstract of text biography. Born into an 
aristocratic family, La Rochefoucauld mar- 
ried in 1628 and served in.the army (1629, 
1635-36, 1639), His independence as a noble 
was under constant political threat; he en- 
gaged in intrigue against Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu (1635) and participated in the Fronde re- 


volts (1648-53). In 1660 La Rochefoucauld 
established himself in Paris, and he was ini- 
tiated into a knightly order in 1661. He joined 
the intellectual and literary circles of his day 
and produced five editions of his Maximes 
(1665-78). 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 

-French literature development 10:1156c 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Francois- 
Alexandre-Frédéric, duc de (b. Jan; 11, 
1747, La Roche-Guyon, Fr.—d. March 27. 
1827, Paris) writer, educator, and social re- 
former who founded the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers at Chalons and whose model farm at 
Liancourt contributed to the development of 
French agriculture. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, the son of 
Francois-Armand de La Rochefoucauld, duc 
d’Estissac, served in the army and, after going 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, lithograph 
by Francois-Séraphin Delpech 
(1778-1825), after a portrait by 
Jean-Baptiste Belliard 

By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


to England in 1769 to study farming methods, 
established his model farm, where he raised 
English and Swiss breeds of cattle and experi- 
mented with soils and grasses. He also found- 
ed an arts and crafts school for the children of 
poor soldiers, which in 1788 became the Ecole 
des Enfants de la Patrie under the patronage 
of Louis XVI. A representative of the nobility 
of Clermont and Beauvais, he went to the 
States General of 1789, became president of 
the Assembly on July 18, and defended the in- 
terests of the royal party. When the Bastille 
prison fell on July 14 and the King exclaimed, 
“Why, this is a revolt!” he replied, “‘No, sire, 
it is a revolution.” He continued his activities 
as a reformer, serving as president of the 
medical committee of the National Assembly 
1 Sheed cotton mills at Liancourt in 
7 


Appointed to the command of a military 
division in Normandy, La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt offered Louis XVI a refuge in Rou- 
en and, failing in that effort, donated a large 
sum of money for his support. After the cap- 
ture of the King’s palace in Paris in August 
1792, he fled to England and then to the Unit- 
ed States, not returning to France until 1799. 
During the Empire, he served on state com- 
missions dealing with health, manufacturing, 
and prisons; he continued to sponsor progres- 
sive reforms, including the introduction of 
smallpox vaccination. He was a member of 
the Societé de la Morale Chrétienne and a 
leader in the movement to abolish slavery. 
From 1800 to 1823 he served as government 
inspector of his school of arts and crafts, 
which had been moved to Chalons. In 1814 he 
was made a peer of France by Louis XVIII, 

_and on his return to Liancourt in 1825, he es- 
tablished one of the first savings banks. 

La _ Rochefoucauld-Liancourt’s _ writings, 

primarily on economic questions, include 
books on the English system of taxation, poor 
relief, and education, as well as on his experi- 
ences in the United States. 


La Rochelle, Atlantic seaport, capital 
of Charente-Maritime département, western 
France, situated on an inlet opposite the ile 
(island) de Ré. The town, which has straight, 
regular streets, a large park, and. shady 


promenades on the sites of its old fortifica- 
tions, grew considerably after 1946, especially 
to the west. The old commercial harbour, too 
shallow for large ships, has been modernized 
and is now one of the foremost French fishing 
ports. It is directly connected to a renovated 
fish market. In 1890, a commercial port, ac- 
cessible to larger vessels, was opened at La 
Pallice, 3.5 mi (5.5 km) west of the town; it 
has since been enlarged several times. Imports 
include fuel oil, nitrates, and phosphates. The 
two ports have attracted both industry and 
trade to the town, which has shipbuilding 
yards, aircraft works, and petrol refineries. 
Other industries include food processing (fish 
canneries), sawmills, and chemical products. 

The entrance to the old port is defended by 
two massive 14th-century towers. The pen- 
tagonal Tour Saint-Nicolas, the larger of the 
two, is an imposing fortress with crenelated 
walls and a keep. Opposite it stands the Tour 
de la Chaine, so named because at night a big 
chain was strung between it and the Tour 
Saint-Nicolas to close the port. In the 15th 
century a third tower, the Tour de la Lan- 
terne, a round base surmounted by an octago- 
nal spire, was built as a lighthouse. A pano- 
ramic view of the town and sea can be ob- 
tained from the tower. Other buildings of in- 
terest are the Gothic Porte de la Grosse-Hor- 
loge, the Renaissance H6tel de Ville, and the 
18th-century H6tel de la Bourse. The Rue des 
Merciers is typical of the old streets. Many of 
the 16th- and 17th-century houses, built over 
arcades, are decorated with gargoyles and 
strange allegorical figures. 

La Rochelle developed in the 12th century 
after the neighbouring town of Chatelaillon 
was destroyed by the dukes of Aquitaine. 
During the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 
it changed hands a number of times but was 
finally captured by the French in 1372. It 
became largely Protestant at the time of the 
Reformation and after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day (1572), in which many 
French Protestants (Huguenots) were killed; 


Harbour with Saint-Nicolas (left) and La Chaine (right) 
towers, La Rochelle, Fr. 
EP.A. inc.—EB Inc. 


many of the survivors took refuge there. Un- 
der Louis XIII (ruled 1610-43), La Rochelle 
sided with the English, who had invaded the 
fle de Ré. Richelieu, the King’s minister, be- 
sieged the town and built a vast sea wall to 
prevent English ships from relieving their al- 
lies. After 15 months’ siege, the town capitu- 
lated, three-quarters of its citizens having 
starved to death, It slowly recovered its for- 
mer prosperity but declined once more after 
1685, when the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, depriving French Protestants of reli- 
gious and civil liberty, led to massive emigra- 
tion. In the 18th century the loss of Canada 
by the French further reduced La Rochelle’s 
trade, In World War II, it was the location of 


a German submarine base and suffered from 


Allied bombing. Latest census 72,075. 
46°10’ N, 1°10’ W: 
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‘Henry IV’s historical relation 8:774a 
-Huguenot defeat by Richelieu 15:833a 

- Huguenot possession under Henry IV 7:631h 
‘map, France 7:584 

-Richelieu’s attack and capture 7:632h 


La Roche-sur-Yon, western France, capital 
of Vendée département, south of Nantes. 
When, at the time of the French Revolution, 
the Vendée region had been pacified but still 
remained disaffected after the counter-revolu- 
tionary insurrection of 1793, Napoleon in 
1804 established a military and administrative 
town in the centre of the département. It was 
built on the site of the decayed township of 
Roche-sur- Yon, which had been burned down 
by the Republican troops. The new town was 
built according to plan, with wide rectangular 
streets, barracks, stables, and a vast parade 
ground. The town is an agricultural centre. 
Local industries include tanning, and the 
manufacture of nails and needles. Latest cen- 
sus 32,279. 

46°40’ N, 1°26’ W 

-map, France 7:584 

La Romana, province, southeastern Domini- 
can Republic, on the Caribbean Sea. With an 
area of 257 sq mi (665 sq km), the province 
was created from portions of neighbouring La 
Altagracia province in 1961. The rolling, fer- 
tile plains are utilized for the cultivation of 
sugarcane and the raising of cattle. La Roma- 
na city is the provincial capital. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 56,955. 

-area and population table 5:945 

-map, Dominican Republic 5:944 


La Romana, capital, La Romana province, 
southeastern Dominican Republic, on the 
Caribbean Sea opposite Isla Catalina. Found- 
ed near the end of the 19th century, La Roma- 
na grew rapidly after the establishment of a 
large sugar mill in 1911. Formerly capital of 
La Altagracia province, it was made the capi- 
tal of newly formed La Romana province. In 
addition to sugarcane, the surrounding region 
produces coffee, tobacco, beeswax, cattle, and 
hides. The city has food-processing and soap, 
shoe, and furniture plants. The port handles 
mainly sugar, and there is considerable 
fishing. La Romana is accessible by secondary 
highway from San Pedro de Macoris and San- 
ta Cruz de el Seibo. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
36,722. 
18°25’ N, 68°58’ W 
asc reg Pierre (b. Nov. 3, 1756, 
Livignac, Fr.—d. Aug. 12; 1837, Paris), 
philosopher who became famous for his thesis 
on the rights of property in connection with 
taxation, which he held to be arbitrary and 
therefore illegal. For the thesis he was cen- 
sured by the French Parlement (court of jus- 
tice before the Revolution in 1789). After the 
French Revolution he was appointed profes- 
sor of logic at the Ecole Normale and spent 
the rest of his life in various teaching posts. 
He became a member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques in 1833. 
Although he was essentially a follower of the 
French philosopher Etienne Bonnot de Con- 
dillac, who held that the source of all knowl- 
edge is in sense perception, he took issue with 
several points of Condillac’s doctrine, main- 
taining that some functions of the mind origi- 
nate from within the mind itself. His major 
works include Projet d’éléments de méta- 
physique (1793; ‘Elements of Metaphysics’’), 
Les Paradoxes de Condillac (1805; ‘“The 
Paradoxes of Condillac”’), and Lecons de 
philosophie (1815-18; “Lessons on Philoso- 
phy’’), an extremely popular work in his day. 
He also edited the works of Condillac (1795). 


Larosterna inca (bird): see tern. 


Larousse, or LIBRAIRIE LAROUSSE, Parisian 
publishing house specializing in encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries, founded in 1852 by 
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Augustin Boyer and Pierre Larousse, editor of 
the Grand Dictionnaire universel du XIX sié- 
cle (15 vol., 1866-76; 2 supplements, 1878 
and 1890). The many reference works later 
published by descendants of the founders 
derived from Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire. 

The Grand Dictionnaire universel du XIXe 
siécle, in the compilation of which Larousse 
was guided by the motto vulgariser sans 
abaisser (“popularize without debasing”), 
combined features of the dictionary and of the 
general short-entry encyclopaedia in offering 
concise, alphabetically arranged entries that 
included etymologies and examples of usage 
of the title words. 

At the turn of the century, under the direc- 
tion of Larousse’s nephew, Claude Augé, the 
Nouveau Larousse illustré (7 vol., 1897-1904; 
supplement, 1907), which was a modernized 
form of the Grand Dictionnaire, further ex- 
ploited the Larousse short-entry style. It was 
especially noted for its articles on individual 
works of art. In 1907 Augé inaugurated a seri- 
al supplement to the Larousse publications, 
the monthly Larousse mensuel illustré: revue 
encyclopédique universelle (1907-40 and 
1947-57), in which the articles are relatively 
long. 

The Larousse du XX siécle (6 vol., 1927-33; 
revised 1948-50; supplement, 1954), edited by 
Paul Augé, devoted special attention to 
World War I. In adopting a more popular ap- 
proach and in using shorter entries than Pierre 
Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire, it resembled 
the Nouveau Larousse illustré, of which it ap- 
proximated a new edition. 

The Grand Larousse encyclopédique (10 vol., 
1960-64), also edited by Paul Augé, succeed- 
ed the three previous major Larousse encyclo- 
paedias but was the first to be profusely illus- 
trated and to offer comprehensive biogra- 

phies. 

Other Larousse publications include shorter 
general encyclopaedias, as the Larousse pour 
tous: dictionnaire encyclopédique (2 vol., 
1908), superseded in 1922 by the two-vol- 
ume Larousse universel: dictionnaire ency- 
clopédique; dictionaries, notably Pierre La- 
rousse’s Dictionnaire de la langue francaise 
(1856) and its successor, Petit Larousse illus- 
tré (1906), edited by Claude Augé; children’s 
encyclopaedias, including the topically ar- 
ranged Encyclopédie pour la jeunesse (5 vol., 
1958-62); and the topically arranged encyclo- 
paedia Grand Mémento encyclopédique (2 
vol., 1936-37), re-edited as the Encyclopédie 
Larousse méthodique (1955). 

The Pequefio Larousse ilustrado (1912), in 
later printings entitled Nuevo Pequefio La- 
rousse ilustrado, is an adaptation in Spanish of 
the Petit Larousse illustre. 


Larousse, Pierre(-Athanase) (b. Oct. 23, 
1817, Toucy, Fr.—d. Jan. 3, 1875, Paris), 
grammarian, lexicographer, and encyclopae- 
dist who published many of the outstanding 
educational and reference works of 19th-cen- 
tury France, including the Grand Dictionnaire 
universel du XIX siécle (15 vol., 1866-76; 
supplements 1878 and 1890), a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of lasting value. The son of a 
blacksmith, he obtained a bursary to study at 
Versailles and then returned to Toucy as a 
schoolmaster. In 1840 he went to Paris, sup- 
porting himself meagrely while beginning his 
researches. His first work, a basic vocabulary 
textbook, was: published in 1849, followed 
soon after by a steady stream of grammars, 
dictionaries, and other textbooks he had writ- 
ten, brought out by his own publishing house 
after 1852. Success was immediate and pro- 
vided a financial base for the Grand Diction- 
naire, which was issued in fortnightly parts 
over 11 years. The work was imbued with La- 
rousse’s attitude of scientific progressivism: he 
attempted to disseminate all of the newly de- 
veloped scientific attitudes, even when these 
were not conventionally acceptable. “My first 


ambition was to teach children,” he wrote; “I 
wanted to continue by trying to teach every- 
one about everything.” 


Larra (y Sanchez de Castro), Mariane 
José de (b. March 24, 1809, Madrid—d, Feb. 
13, 1837, Madrid), outstanding Spanish jour- 
nalist and satirist who attacked contemporary 
society for its social habits, literary tastes, and 


Larra, drawing by F. de Madrazo, 1834; in 
the Museo Espanol de Arte 
Contemporaneo, Madrid 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


political ineptitude. Feeling against his father 
for collaborating with the French during the 
Napoleonic occupation forced the family to 
move to France in 1813. They returned in 
1818, and Larra’s father became the personal 
physician to the brother of Fernando VII. In 
1828 Larra published his own newspaper, E/ 
duende satirico del dia, for which he wrote his 
first essays. He later published another paper, 
El pobrecito hablador (1832-33), and then 
became drama critic for the nation’s finest 
newspaper, La revista espanola, under the pen 
name Figaro (from Beaumarchais’s work Le 
Barbier de Seville), Unlike most other costum- 
bristas (writers of usually sympathetic prose 
sketches of the customs of society), Larra ex- 
posed in his vitriolic essays the pretentious- 
ness and absurdity of contemporary society. 
Much of his satire was directed against the 
reign of the prime minister Francisco de Paula 
Martinez de la Rosa. In 1834 his play Macias 
was produced, and he published his only nov- 
el, El doncel de Don Enrique el doliente. 

Larra’s personal life was filled with unhappi- 
ness, and his work became increasingly bitter 
and pessimistic. When he was 16, he fell in 
love with a woman whom he later discovered 
was his father’s mistress. He married in 1829. 
His wife’s third child—a daughter who later 
became the mistress of King Amadeus—was 
reputedly not Larra’s. He committed suicide 
after being rejected by a woman with whom 
he had had a long affair. Larra’s funeral was a 
cause célébre for anticlerical humanism. One 
of his eulogists was José Zorilla, a 19-year-old 
unknown who soon became Spain’s most fa- 
mous Romantic poet. 


Larreta, Enrique Rodriguez (b. March 4, 
1875, Buenos Aires—d. July 7, 1961, Buenos 
Aires), novelist famous for his work La Gloria 
de Don Ramiro (1908; “The Glory of Don 
Ramiro”), a novel of the times of Philip II of 
Spain, one of the finest historical novels in 
Spanish-American literature. After taking a 
degree in law at the University of Buenos 
Aires, Larreta went to Madrid, where he met 
the French novelist Maurice Barres, whe in- 
fluenced him to write his famous novel. Lar- 
reta spent five years in Spain researching his 
book and prided himself on its historical ac- 
curacy. He was appointed minister to France 
in 1910, and he spent a large part of his later 
years in Madrid. His major works include 
Zogoibi (1926; “The Unfortunate One’’); 
Gerardo o la torre de las damas (1953; 
“Gerardo, or the Tower of the Ladies’’); its 


“sequel En La pampa (1955; “On the Pampa” 


—issued in one volume as El gerardo in 
1956); and La naranja (1948; “The Orange”’), 
a volume of memoirs and essays. 


Larrey, Dominique-Jean, Baron (1766- 
1842), military surgeon in the service of Napo- 
leon, introduced field hospitals, ambulance 
service, and first aid practices to the bat- 
tlefield. He was first to call attention to the 
contagiousness of trachoma (1802), and he 
ce the first description of trench foot 


larrikinism, the late-19th- and early-20th- 
century hooligan subculture of urban Aus- 
tralia. The term larrikin was applied to the 
large numbers of sporadically employed teen- 
agers and young adults who banded together 
in gangs, or “pushes,” glorified the outlaw 
bushrangers, engaged in gang fights with each 
other, assaulted citizens (especially in Sydney 
and Melbourne), and generally defied and 
ridiculed the authorities. They were generally 
victims of urban poverty. Larrikinism de- 
clined after 1900 in the face of intensified po- 
lice surveillance; the stabilization of Aus- 
tralia’s urban society and the development of 
organized sporting activities have also been 
credited with contributing to their demise. 
The term larrikin is still used in Australia to 
characterize youthful rowdyism. 


Larrinae: see wasp. 


Larsa, modern TALL SANKARAH, one of the 
ancient capital cities of Babylonia, located 
about 20 miles (32 kilometres) southeast of 
Uruk (Erech; Arabic Tall al-Warka’), Iraq. 
Larsa was probably founded in prehistoric 
times, but the most prosperous period of the 
city coincided with an independent dynasty 
that was inaugurated by Naplanum (c. 2025- 
c. 2005 Bc), a contemporary of Ishbi-Erra, 
who founded a dynasty at the rival city of Isin 
(q.v.). Naplanum’s 13 successors represented 
the new hegemony of Semitic Akkadian ele- 
ments that superseded the Sumerians in Baby- 
lonia. 

Isin was recognized as dominant at Ur for 
more than a century, but by the time of the 
fifth and sixth kings of Larsa, Gungunum (c. 
1932-c. 1906 Bc) and Abisare (1905-1895), 
Larsa was already on the road to dominance. 
The 12th king, Silli-Adad (c. 1835), was 
deposed by an Elamite, Kutur-Mabuk, who 
installed his son Warad-Sin (1834-23) as king, 
an act that apparently caused little disruption 
in the economic prosperity of the period. Un- 
der Warad-Sin’s son Rim-Sin (1822-1763), the 
arts, especially the old Sumerian scribal 
schools, received great encouragement. In 
1763, however, Rim-Sin was defeated by 
Hammurabi of Babylon, who substituted his 
own authority for that of Larsa over southern 
Mesopotamia. 

Brief excavations conducted in 1933 by An- 
dré Parrot revealed a ziggurat, a temple to the 
sun god, and a palace of Nur-Adad (c. 1865- 
c. 1850 Bc), as well as remains of the Neo- 
Babylonian and Seleucid periods. 
-Mesopotamian political development 11:975h 

passim to 978d 

-rivalry with Babylon 8:598h 


Larsen, Esper Signius, Jr. (b. March 14, 
1879, Astoria, Ore.—d. March 8, 1961), pe- 
trologist known for his early investigations of 
radioactive dating. He was a member of the 
U.S. Geological Survey from 1909 until 1958 
and was also a faculty member at Harvard 
University from 1923 until 1949. His work in- 
cludes studies of igneous rocks (derived from 
molten rock), He wrote The Microscopic 
Determination of the Nonopaque Minerals 
(1934) and Geology and Petrology of the San 
Juan Mountains, Colorado (1935). 


Larsen Ice Shelf, in the Weddell Sea, and 

adjoining the east coast of the Antarctic 

Peninsula. 

necation and iceberg formation 9:156b; — _ 
illus. 7 

-map, ss Rane 1;950 


Lars Porsena, 6th-century-Bc king of Clusi 
'Réfian monarchy’s fall 15:1087c 


Lartet, Edouard Armand Isidore Hip- 
polyte (b. April 1801, Saint Guiraud, near 
Castelnau-Barbarens, Fr.—d. January 1871, 
Seissan), geologist, archaeologist, and a prin- 
cipal founder of paleontology, who is chiefly 
credited with discovering man’s earliest art 
and with establishing a date for the upper 
Paleolithic Period of the Stone Age. A magis- 
trate in the département of Gers, in 1834 he 
made his first discovery of fossil remains in 
the vicinity of Auch in southwestern France. 
Thereafter he devoted much time to a sys- 
tematic excavation of French caves. In 1852, 
at Aurignac, he found evidence of the contem- 
poraneous existence of man and extinct ani- 
mals and in 1860 discovered a number of early 
implements at Massat. His “Sur l’ancienneté 
géologique de l’espéce humaine dans |’Europe 
occidentale” (1860; “Antiquity of Man in 
Western Europe’’) was followed by New Re- 
searches on the Coexistence of Man and of the 
Great Fossil Mamnifers Characteristic of the 
Last Geological Period (1861). 

From 1863, with the support of the English 
banker-ethnologist Henry Christy, he turned 
his attention to the Dordogne district and ex- 
cavated a number of sites well-known in the 
annals of prehistory, including Les Eyzies and 
La Madeleine, where, in particular, a mam- 
moth bone engraved with an extinct animal 
was found in an undisturbed Ice Age deposit. 
With Christy, Lartet went on to show that the 
Stone Age was comprised of a succession of 
phases of human culture. They published 
their researches as Reliquiae Aquitanicae 
(“Aquitanian Remains”), the first part ap- 
pearing in 1865, after Christy’s death. Publica- 
tion of this monumental work was finally 
completed in 1875 under the title Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae; Being Contributions to the Ar- 
chaeology and Palaeontology of Périgord and 
the Adjoining Provinces of Southern France. 
From 1869 until his death, Lartet was profés- 
sor of paleontology at the museum of the Jar- 
din des Plantes, Paris. 


Lartet, Louis (1840-?), French geologist and 
archaeologist, son of Edouard Lartet (q.v.). 
-Asian fossil discovery 2:201b 


L’Artibonite, département, Haiti. The capi- 
tal is Gonaives. 
-area and population 8:550; table 


Lartigue, Jacques-Henri (b. 1896, near 
Paris), photographer particularly noted for 
pictures dating from his boyhood that have a 
beguiling spontaneity, freshness, and humour. 
Born into a prosperous, fashionable French 
family (his father was a banker), he made his 


Lartigue with his mother and qreisamother' in the Bois 
de Boulogne, Paris, 1905 ~ 
Henri Lartigue—Rapho Guillumette 


first photographs in 1906, standing on a stool 
to see the ground glass of the large camera. 
His distress at not being able to capture mo- 
tion resulted in his being given a hand camera 
the following Christmas. For the next 10 years 
he enthusiastically photographed such sub- 
jects as automobile races, fashionable ladies 
at the seashore, and kite flying. The pictures 
convey a love of life rather than a concern for 
photography as a medium. His interest in 
photography was relatively brief. By the be- 
ginning of World War I, his principal interest 
was painting, although he did continue to 
make photographs. 


La Rue, Pierre (prercuon) de (b. c. 1460, 
Tournai, modern Belgium—d. Nov. 20, 1518, 
Courtrai), prominent composer in the Flem- 
ish, or Netherlandish, style that dominated 
Renaissance music, known for his religious 
music. He worked in Brussels from 1492, 
where he served Philip the Handsome and 
from 1508, Margaret of Austria, regent of the 
Netherlands; with them he visited France and 
Spain. In 1516 he became canon at Courtrai. 
La Rue left more than 30 masses and about 
45 motets, distinguished by their densely com- 
pressed style and skillful structure. His 32 sur- 
viving secular pieces include vocal part-songs 
and instrumentally accompanied solos. 


Larus (bird genus): see gull. 


larva, a stage in the development of many 
animals occurring after birth or hatching and 
before the adult form is reached. These imma- 
ture, active forms are structurally different 
from the adults and adapted to a different en- 
vironrment. The larva has several functions. It 
enables genetic information to be carried from 
the egg to the adult, and it provides a devel- 
opmental stage preparatory to transformation 
into the adult form by the process of meta- 
morphosis (q.v.). 

In some cases the larva is motile and the 
adult sessile; in others the larva is.aquatic and 
the adult lives on land. In forms with sessile 
adults, the motile larva increases the geo- 
graphic distribution of the species. Such lar- 
vae have well-developed locomotor struc- 
tures. A larva sometimes functions as a food 
gatherer and has a well-developed alimentary 
system. It stores food so that the transforma- 
tion to the adult stage can occur. Some larvae 
function in both dispersion and nutrition. 

The amount of time in the life cycle spent in 
the larval stage varies, depending on the spe- 
cies. Some, with long larval periods, may ei- 
ther hatch early, metamorphose into adults 
late, or experience a combination of the two. 
Conversely, those organisms with short-lived 
larvae or no larvae at all have either an ex- 
tended embryo phase or an early appearance 
of the adult phase. 

Larvae appear in a variety of forms. Many 
invertebrates (e.g., cnidarians) have a simple 
ciliated (i.e., with hairlike projections) larva 
called a planula. The pilidium is the free- 
swimming larval stage of most ribbonworms. 
Flukes have several larval stages: miracidium, 
rediae, and cercaria. Annelids and mollusks 
have trochophore larvae. There are several 
crustacean larval forms, including the naupli- 
us and cypris. The larval forms of the various 
insects are called caterpillars, grubs, mag- 
gots, and nymphs (q.v.). Echinoderms (e.g., 
starfish) also have larval forms. The larva of 
the frog, a vertebrate, is called a tadpole. 
-Acarina development level, illus. 2 1:20 
‘acorn worm tornarial structure 8:755d 
-annelid worm embryonic 

developments 1:929h 
-arthropod various metamorphosis 
forms 2:67f 
-beetle forms, metamorphoses, feeding, and 
parental care 4:830a; illus. 2 
-bivalve developmental stages 2:1086g 
- bryozoan reproduction and life cycle 3:355d 
- butterflies’ life cycle patterns 15:678d 
-cephalopod development and traits 3:1149h; 
illus. 1152 
-chordate metamorphic behaviour 4:450e 
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-clupeiform type development 4:764e; 
illus. 765 
-comb jelly development 5:347e 
-crustacean developmental stages 5:312g; 
illus. 313 
-decapod nauplius and other types 5:543d; 
illus. 546 
-desert survival adaptation 5:618b 
-dragonfly nymph structure and 
behaviour 13:507h 
-echinoderm variations of dipleura form 6:179d 
-ecology and metamorphosis 5:640c; illus. 641 
-eel extensive metamorphosis and life 1:898b 
-elopiform metamorphosis by shrinkage 6:729f 
-entoproct morphology and function 6:895e 
-feeding habits and characteristics 16:1014¢; 
illus.1015 
‘fish development to adult 7:331c 
-flatfish metamorphosis 14:57la 
‘flea life cycle stages 16:808c; illus. 
-fluke cercaria’s tail structure 12:642a 
-fly larva effects on cultivated crops 5:820a 
-hymenopteran anatomy, parasitism, care, and 
development 9:126d passim to 130f 
insect dispersal and polymorphism 5:912a 
‘insect hatching, forms, and metamorphoses 
9:611f; illus. 612 
-lepidopteran development and behaviour 
10:821f; illus. 820 
-Lepidopteran examples, illus., 10: Lepidoptera, 
Plate II 
-mimicry by parasites to enter hosts 12:216c 
-nematomorph life in host 2:138f 
‘neuroendocrine structures and 
functions 6:846a 
-phoronid worm metamorphosis 14:283c 
-Platyhelminthes penetration of host 14:547b 
-ribbonworm developmental stages 12:95la 
-salamander developmental features 18:1086b; 
illus. 2 
-snail and slug torsion and development 7:950f 
-sponge development and 
metamorphosis 14:849e 
‘survival patterns and life-span 10:914c 
-swallowtail butterfly coloration, 
illus., 4:Coloration, Biological, Plate IV 
-tick and mite form and parasitic 
stage 1:20f 
-trochophore and other mollusk 
forms 12:327a 


larvacean, or APPENDICULARIAN, common 
name for any member of the class Larvacea— 
tiny transparent pelagic (open sea-dwelling) 
forms of the invertebrate subphylum Tunica- 
ta. They occur in all oceans and are most 
common to depths of 100 metres (about 300 
feet). The U-shaped body consists of a trunk 
and tail. The body covering secretes a struc- 
ture larger than the body, and the animal can 
move freely within it. 

-classification and general features 18:740f 


laryngeal cancer, malignant tumour of the 
larynx. There are two types of tumours found 
on the larynx that are capable of being malig- 
nant. One is called a carcinoma; the other, 
called a papilloma, often is benign but occa- 
sionally becomes malignant. 

The papilloma is the most common tumour 
of the larynx. It is a small warty growth that 
attaches to the vocal cords or at the joints be- 
tween the cartilage plates. It is most frequent 
in singers, announcers, and people who use 
their voice often. In adults it may form many 
polyps (lumps of tissue) that can plug the lar- 
ynx; after removal it may reappear. In chil- 
dren the condition is the same, except that 
when they reach puberty there is usually a 
spontaneous cure. 

Carcinoma of the larynx occurs more often 
in males. It frequently arises from chronic irri- 
tation, overuse of the voice, or alcohol and to- 
bacco abuse. There are two types, called re- 
spectively intrinsic and extrinsic. The intrinsic 
form attacks the vocal cords. The tumour 
originates from the lining of the larynx. It of- 
ten remains confined to the larynx and shows 
good chances of recovery when removed. The 
extrinsic form grows in the area above the vo- 
cal cords and folds, and may extend to the 
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epiglottis (a flap of cartilage above the lar- 
ynx), or the pharynx, the upper throat. It usu- 
ally invades the surrounding tissue and can 
spread by way of the lymphatic vessels. 

Carcinoma begins as a small hard patch or 
papillary tumour. There may be extensive de- 
struction, ulcers, and abscesses. Laryngeal 
cancer is a relatively common disease that can 
be treated in the early stages. Unfortunately, 8 
to 10 months may elapse before the first 
symptoms of hoarseness appear and a diagno- 
sis is made. 


laryngeal nerve, branch of the vagus nerve 
supplying the larynx and other structures in 
the neck. 

-subdivisions and functions 12:1020h 


laryngeal pharynx, in anatomy, the lower 
part of the throat. 

‘human digestive system anatomy 5:792a 
-human respiratory system anatomy 15:764g 


laryngeal theory, proposal originally set 
forth to explain the irregular occurrence of the 
““schwa”’ sound (a mid-central vowel) in Indo- 
European languages; it was first pro- 
posed in the early 1880s by the Swiss linguist 
Ferdinand de Saussure. Saussure’s theory 
proposed the existence in Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean of one or more laryngeal sounds, all of 
which had disappeared in the Indo-European 
languages known in the 19th century. The the- 
ory was not widely accepted until the Polish 
linguist Jerzy Kurylowicz discovered the exis- 
tence of laryngeals in Hittite words in posi- 
tions where they might have been predicted by 
the theory. Some Indo-Europeanists recon- 
struct three laryngeal sounds for Indo-Euro- 
pean; others posit also a fourth laryngeal. 
Acceptance of the laryngeal theory, in addi- 
tion to indicating possible solutions to many 
of the difficult problems of reconstruction 
that faced earlier scholars, has allowed mod- 
ern Indo-Europeanists to posit a regular pat- 
tern of consonant + vowel + consonant for 
word roots in the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage; in addition to roots of this pattern, 
earlier scholars had also posited roots com- 
posed of vowel + consonant and of conso- 
nant + vowel. In accordance with the laryn- 
geal theory, these two root types are now 
reconstructed as laryngeal consonant + 
vowel + consonant and consonant + vow- 
el + laryngeal consonant, respectively. 
-Anatolian evidence support 1:834f 
-diachronic phonetic theories 9:434g 


laryngectomy, surgical removal of the voice 
box (larynx). 
-speech relearning 17:485f 


laryngitis, inflammation of the larynx (g.v.), 
or voice box, because of a bacterial infection. 
Laryngitis is classified as simple, diphtheritic, 
tuberculous, and syphilitic laryngitis. The lar- 
ynx is located directly above the windpipe 
(trachea) in the throat. 

Simple laryngitis is usually an infection as- 
sociated with the common cold (q.v.) or-other 
infections. Nonbacterial agents such as chlo- 
rine gas, steam, or sulfur dioxide can cause 
severe inflammation, Usually the mucous 
membrane lining the larynx is the site of prime 
infection; it becomes swollen and filled with 
blood, secretes a thick mucous substance, and 
contains many inflammatory cells. The epi- 
glottis is a plate of cartilage covered with mu- 
cous membrane that closes the larynx during 
the act of swallowing. When the epiglottis 
becomes swollen and infected by influenza 
viruses, the larynx can become obstructed, 
and suffocation may result. Chronic laryngitis 
is produced by excessive smoking, alcoholism, 
or overuse of the vocal cords. The mucous 
membrane becomes dry and covered with po- 
lyps, small lumps of tissue that project from 
the surface. The wall of the larynx may thick- 
en and become inflamed. During a case of 


typhoid fever, the lymphatic tissue in the lar- 
ynx swells and there may be ulceration of the 
outer cartilage. 

Diphtheritic laryngitis is caused by the 
spread of diphtheria from the upper throat re- 
gion down to the larynx. It may cause a mem- 
brane of white blood cells, fibrin (blood clot- 
ting protein), and diseased skin cells to attach 
and infiltrate the surface mucous membrane. 
They attach fairly solidly to the vocal cords, 
so that when looser portions of this false 
membrane becomes dislodged from part of 
the larynx it may consolidate at the vocal 
cords and cause an obstruction. A similar type 
of membrane covering can occur in strepto- 
coccal infections. 

Tuberculous laryngitis is a secondary infec- 
tion spread from the initial site in the lungs. 
Tubular nodule-like growths are formed in 
the larynx tissue. The bacteria die after infect- 
ing the tissue, leaving ulcers on the surface. 
The disease usually starts around the vocal 
cords and can be spread to the entire larynx. 
There may be eventual destruction of the epi- 
glottis and laryngeal cartilage. 

Syphilitic laryngitis is one of the many com- 
plications of syphilis. In the second stage of 
syphilis, sores or mucous patches can form; as 
the disease advances to the third stage, there 
is tissue destruction followed by healing and 
scar formation. Polyps can form at the site of 
the scarred areas. The scars can distort the 
larynx, shorten the vocal cords, and produce a 
permanent hoarseness of the voice. 

Administration of antibiotics is the usual 
treatment. 


laryngology, branch of medicine dealing 
with the throat and the major air passages. 
-birth as medical specialty 17:480e 


laryngotracheal groove, in the embryo, fur- 
row in the back of the pharynx that develops 
into the lungs and respiratory tract. 
-formation and development in 

humans 15:766f 


larynx, also called voice Box, a hollow, 
tubular structure connected to the top of the 
windpipe (trachea); air passes through the lar- 
ynx on its way to the lungs. The larynx is also 
responsible for the sounds produced in talking 
and singing and prevents the passage of food 
and other foreign particles into the lower 
respiratory tracts. The larynx is approximate- 
ly five centimetres (about two inches) in length 
in a man and a bit smaller in a woman. The 
greater size in the male reflects increased 
growth after puberty because of male repro- 
ductive hormones. 

The larynx is composed of an external skele- 
ton of cartilage plates that prevents collapse 
of the structure. The plates are fastened 
together by membranes and muscle fibres. 
The front set of plates, called thyroid carti- 
lage, have a central ridge and elevation com- 
monly known as the Adam’s apple. The plates 
tend to be replaced by bone cells beginning 
from about 20 years of age onward. 

The epiglottis, at the upper part of the lar- 
ynx, is a flaplike projection into the throat. As 
food is swallowed, the whole larynx structure 
rises to the epiglottis so that the passageway 
to the respiratory tract is blocked. After the 
food passes into the esophagus (food tube), 
the larynx relaxes and resumes its natural po- 
sition. Inside the epiglottal flap there is an 
elastic cartilage that gives support. The top 
epiglottal surface is covered by a moist mu- 
cous membrane. The cells are flat and closely 
packed together to give this covering resist- 
ance to abrasion and irritation by passing 
food. There are a few taste buds on the sur- 
face. The lower side of the epiglottis is cov- 


-ered by a mucous membrane with large col- 


umn-shaped cells that generally have hairlike 
projections called cilia. The cilia bend toward 
the throat to push any particles or mucus 
away from the respiratory tract. 

The centre portion of the larynx is reduced to 
slitlike openings in two sites, Both sites repre- 


sent large folds in the mucous membrane. The 
first pair is known as the false vocal cords, 
while the second is the true vocal cords (glot- 
tis) of the larynx. The vocal cords leave a 
small opening when they are close together 
and a larger triangular-shaped one when they 
are apart. The vocal cords are formed by a 
ligament, elastic fibres, and the mucous mem- 
brane. Muscles attached directly and indirect- 
ly to the vocal cords permit the opening and 
closing of the folds. 

Speech is caused by pushing of air from the 
lungs; the vibrations are created when air 
passes over the vocal cords; and the articula- 
tion of the sounds is formed by the throat, 
mouth, and nose. The larynx is the fundamen- 
tal tone-producing instrument that supplies 
only the raw sound. The sound passes to the 
upper cavities, which act as resonating cham- 
bers; it then passes over the tongue and lips 
for word formation. If the larynx is removed, 
the esophagus can function as the source for 
sound, but the control of pitch and volume is 
lacking. 

Coughing and sneezing are respiratory 
reflexes. First the glottis is closed and then 
suddenly reopened, permitting a burst of air 
to be forced through the mouth and nose. A 
hiccup is caused by short, fast inspirations of 
air through a partially or fully closed glottis; 
the reflex is precipitated by sudden contrac- 
tions of the muscular diaphragm under the 
lungs. Laughter is produced by short jerky ex- 
halations of air accompanied usually by some 
phonation. 

In other forms of animal life, sounds can be 
produced by the glottis, but word formation is 
lacking. Reptiles can produce a hissing sound 
by rushing air through the glottis, which is at 
the back of the mouth. Frogs when frightened 
or attracting a mate produce their croaking 
sounds by passing air back and forth over the 
vocal folds; a pair of vocal sacs near the. 
mouth serve as resonating chambers. In birds 
the larynx is a small structure in front of the 
trachea; it serves only to guard the air pas- 
sage. Sound is produced in a special organ 
called the syrinx (g.v.), which is located at the 
lower end of the trachea. The syrinx is an en- 
larged area with a pair of membranes that 
move to alter the pitch of sound. The muscles 
attached to the membranes determine the 
complexity of the sounds produced. See also 
laryngitis. Major ref. 15:764h; illus, 1-3 

diseases 

“croup symptoms and treatment 4:224b 

-laryngectomy and speech relearning 17:485f 

«surgical treatment of diseases 17:822h 

-vagus nerve disorders 12:1049c 
-evolutionary trends in speech 

mechanism 17:478b 
-hominid speech organ comparisons 8:1027e 
human anatomy and physiology 

-cranial nerve distributions 12:1020f; 

illus. 1017 

-embryological development 6:753f 

-singing and speech mechanics 16:789d | 

-swallowing and muscle movements 5:772h 

-vocal changes during adolescence 5:655e ~ 
-mammalian sound production 11:409c 


La-sa (Tibet, China): see Lhasa. ; 
LASA:: see Large Aperture Seismic Array. 
La-sa Ho (river, Tibet): see Skyid Chu. 


La Sale (ca saute), Antoine de (b. c. 1386, 
near Arles, Provence—d. c. 1460), writer. 
chiefly remembered for his Petit Jehan de 
Saintré, in which a great gift for the observa- 
tion of court manners and a keen sense of 
comic situation and dialogue enliven a bio- 
graphical romance dedicated to the ideals of 
chivalry. 

From 1400 to 1448 he served the dukes of 
Anjou, Louis II, Louis III, and René,—as 
squire, soldier, administrator and, ultimately, 
governor of René’s son and heir, Jean (John of 
Calabria). The Angevin claims to the king-— 
dom of Sicily brought him repeatedly into It-_ 
aly, and his didactic works contain several | 


alert accounts of his unusual and picturesque 
experiences there. He was in Italy for Louis 
Il’s 1409-11 campaign against Ladislas of 
Durazzo. In 1415 he took part in a Por- 
tuguese expedition against the Moors of 
Ceuta. La Sale visited the Sibyl’s mountain 
near Norcia, seat of the legend later trans- 
ported to Germany and attached to the name 
of Tannhduser; he relates the legend in great 
detail in his Paradis de la reine Sibylle. 

He became governor of the sons of Louis of 
Luxembourg, count of St. Pol in 1448. There 
he wrote La Salle (1451), a collection of mor- 
al anecdotes, relying heavily on Simon de 
Hesdin’s translation of Valerius Maximus, Le 
Petit Jehan de Saintré (1456), Du Réconfort a 
Madame de Fresne (1457; ‘‘For the consola- 
tion of Madame de Fresne,”’ on the death of 
her young son), and a Lettre sur les tournois 
(1459, “‘A Letter on the Tournaments’’). 

La Sale’s reputation as a writer rests on Je- 
han de Saintré (c. 1456), a pseudobiographical 
romance of a knight at the court of Anjou 
who, in real life, achieved great fame in the 
mid-14th century. Modern criticism ascribes 
an important place to Saintré in the develop- 
ment of French prose fiction, and also extols 
the grace, wit, sensibility, and realism of the 
writer. 


La Salle, city, Montréal region, southern 
Quebec province, Canada, on the south shore 
of ile de Montréal (Montreal Island), at the 
head of the Lachine Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River. Settlement of the site began in 
1668, when Robert Cavelier, sieur de La Salle 
established a fortified townsite first known as 
Saint-Sulpice and later as La Petite Chine, or 
Lachine. Surviving an Iroquois Indian mas- 
sacre in 1689, the community grew as a trade 
junction and western terminus of the Lachine 
Canal, 8 mi (13 km) long, bypassing the La- 
chine Rapids, built in the 1820s. In the 1850s 
the Montreal Aqueduct was built through the 
town from Lac (lake) Saint-Louis to serve the 
growing metropolis to the north. The origin of 
the name La Salle dates to 1912 when a group 
of townspeople moved to the modern site of 
Lachine taking that name with them and al- 
lowing the old town of Lachine to become in- 
corporated as a city under the name of its 
founder, La Salle. Following World War II, 
La Salle was engulfed by the spread of Mon- 
treal (in 1959 it joined the Montreal Met- 
ropolitan Corporation) and became primarily 
a residential suburb. Among the products 
manufactured there are alcoholic beverages, 
food products, roofing materials, plastics, 
chemicals, fabricated steel, pharmaceuticals, 
boxes, and heating and cooling equipment. 
Fleming Mill, a four-story conical windmill 
built in 1816, is a city landmark. La Salle is 
linked to Caughnawaga, on the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence, by the Honoré- Mercier 
Bridge. Pop. (197) 72,912. 

45°26’ N, 73°39’ W 

La Salle, city, La Salle County, central II- 
linois, U.S., on the Illinois River. With Peru 
(west) and Oglesby (south), it forms a tri-city 
unit. Settled in 1830 and named for the ex- 
plorer Robert Cavelier, sieur de La Salle, its 
growth was stimulated by the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal (1848) and the arrival in the 
1850s of the Illinois Central and Rock Island 
railroads. Its economy, based mainly on coal 
mining until the 1940s, now depends on 
agriculture, light manufacturing (including 
clocks), and zinc and metal works. Illinois 
Valley Community College (formerly La 
Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College; 1924) is to 
the north. Starved Rock and Matthiessen 
state parks are nearby. Inc. 1852. Pop. (1980) 


10,347. 

41°20’ N, 89°06’ W 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, sieur de 
10:683 (b. Nov. 22, 1643, Rouen, Normandy 
—d. March 19, 1687, near Brazos River in 
what is now Texas), French explorer in North 


America, established France’s claim to the 
Mississippi Valley and Louisiana. 


Abstract of text biography. Educated at a 
Jesuit college, he moved to Canada (1666), 
where he set up a fur-trading outpost. He was 
obsessed with the idea of finding passage to 
the Orient through waters of the Western 
frontier, and in 1669 he began to explore the 
Ohio region. He was installed as seigneur at 
Fort-Frontenac on Lake Ontario (1675) to ex- 
tend French military power and intercept the 
fur trade. La Salle explored the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico, claiming the Mississippi 
Basin (which he named Louisiana) for France. 
He also built Fort-Saint-Louis at Starved 
Rock on the Illinois River. A doomed expedi- 
tion to Mexico ended with La Salle’s death at 
the hands of mutineers. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-French trade expansion with 
Frontenac 7:746f 

-Great Lakes exploration and 
settlements 8:301d 

-Illinois fort establishment 9:235h 

-Louisiana territory claim 11:125c 

-Mississippi River exploration and 
claim 12:282d 

-Mississippi Valley exploration 4:887c 

-Texas French colonization 18:164g 


La Salle, Saint Jean-Baptiste de (b. April 
30, 1651, Reims, Fr.—d. April 7, 1719, Rou- 
en), philanthropist, educator, and founder of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, first 
Roman Catholic congregation of male non- 
clerics devoted solely to schools, learning, and 
teaching. Of noble birth, he was ordained 
priest in 1678 and devoted himself to educa- 
tion of the poor. He helped to establish chari- 
ty schools in Reims and subsequently formed 
his teachers into a religious order (1684). He 
also set up boarding schools for middle class 
boys, reformatories, and—for the first time— 
training colleges for secular teachers. In 1725 
Pope Benedict XIII raised La Salle’s congre- 
gation to the status of a papal institute. La 
Salle was canonized in 1900 by Pope Leo 
XIII, and his feast day is May 15. Among his 
writings are Les Devoirs d'un chrétien (1703; 
“The Duties of a Christian’), two series of 
Méditations (1730-31), and La Conduite des 
écoles chrétiennes (1720; “The Conduct of 
Christian Schools”’). 


LaSal Mountains, segment of the Colorado 
Plateau, extend across San Juan and Grand 
counties in eastern Utah, U.S. Of volcanic ori- 
gin, the peaks rise to Mt. Peale (12,721 ft 
[3,877 m]), the highest point in the Colorado 
Plateau. Largely embraced by a division of 
the Manti-LaSal National Forest, the region’s 
main economic activities are mining and lum- 
bering. 

38°30" N, 109°10' W 

Las Alpujarras, mountainous district, Gra- 
nada and Almeria provinces, southern Spain, 
stretches northward from the towns of Motril 
and Almeria to the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada, forming a trough between the latter 
and the coastal mountains. Deep fertile and 
secluded valleys have been cut by the Gua- 
dalfeo (west) and Andarax (east) rivers and by 
smaller streams. Frequently, villages are 
located on ledges overhanging gorges, and it is 
to these villages exclusively that the name AlI- 
pujarras is sometimes applied. 

Given to the vanquished Moorish leader 
Muhammad XI (Boabdil) and his followers 
after the Catholic conquest of Granada in 
1492, the district became a hotbed of Moorish 
rebellions. The inhabitants of Moorish de- 
scent (Moriscos) were finally evacuated in 
1570 (and expelled from Spain) and were re- 
placed by colonists from Extremadura and 
Galicia. 

The district has a range of vegetation unpar- 
alleled in Europe: from sugarcane and palm 
on the coast, it extends through belts of citrus, 
vine, olive, chestnut, and oak to alpine flora 
on the heights. Wild and poverty-stricken, the 
region was first cultivated for fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Construction of modern roads is stimu- 
lating development, and the exploitation of 
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iron, lead, and quicksilver is increasing. Chief 
cities include Orjiva and Ugijar; Lanjarén is a 
notable mineral spa. 


Las Bela, district of Karachi Division, ad- 
ministratively attached, however, to Baluchis- 
tan Province, Pakistan. A former princely 
state, it has an area of 7,048 sq mi (18,254 sq 
km) and is bounded north by Jhalawan, east 
by the Kirthar Range (separating it from 
Sind), south by the Arabian Sea, and west by 
the Hala Range. An agriculturally under- 
developed zone with untapped water re- 
sources, it is mountainous in the east and has 
a central alluvial lowland drained by the 
Porali and Kid rivers; in the west is a narrow 
coastal strip dotted with mangrove swamps. 

Cultivation depends upon flood irrigation 
with jowar (sorghum) and oilseeds being the 
chief crops. Sheep, camels, and goats are bred 
extensively and fishing is important along the 
coast. Sonmiani is the principal seaport. 

Bela (ancient Armabel, Armel), the district 
headquarters and site of the jdm’s (chief's) 
residence, lies just east of the Porali at the 
apex of the Las Bela Plain; it is linked by 
roads with Karachi and with Quetta via Kalat 
and Mastung. Rugs, embroidery, and crochet 
work are local handicrafts. The caves at Gon- 
drani (north of Bela), hewn out of solid rock, 
are probably of Buddhist origin. 

Las Bela is strategically located on the Mak- 
ran coastal trade route between Sind and Iran 
(Persia). The army of Alexander the Great re- 
treated to Persia through the southern part in 
325 Bc, and the Arab general Muhammad ibn 
al-Qasim followed the same path c. ap 711. 
Stone ruins at Gondakeha on the Kid, 10 mi 
(16 km) northwest of Bela, indicate ancient 
Arab (possibly Himyaritic) occupation. 

Las Bela princely state acceded to Pakistan 
in 1948, and in 1955 it became a district of 
Kalat Division and in 1961 of Karachi Divi- 
sion. Its population is Muslim. The Lumris or 
Lasis, whence the prefix Las, are the domi- 
nant tribal groups; other tribes include the 
Baluchis and Brahuis. Latest census, town, 
3,139; (1972 prelim.) district, 135,000. 

-map, Pakistan 13:893 


La Scala, properly TEATRO ALLA SCALA (Ital- 
ian: “Theatre at the Stairway’’), Milan, one of 
the principal opera houses of the world and 
the leading Italian house. Built in 1776 by the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria (which 
then ruled Milan), it replaced an earlier 
theatre that had burned. In 1872 it became 
the property of the city of Milan. The house 
was closed during World War I. In 1920 
the conductor Arturo Toscanini led a council 
that raised money to reopen it, organizing it as 
an autonomous corporation. The theatre, 
bombed during World War II, reopened in 
1946, partly through funds raised by benefit 
concerts given by Toscanini. 

La Scala’s repertory is more varied than that 
of the other four or five leading opera houses. 
It tends to include a large number of unfamil- 
iar works balanced by a limited number of 
popular favourites. Conductors are given con- 
trol of casting and rehearsals. The composer 
Giuseppe Verdi was closely associated with 
the house during the 19th century. Toscanini’s 
tenure as artistic director marked one of the 
finest periods in the theatre’s existence. 

Associated with the main theatre are a small- 
er theatre, La Piccola Scala; a ballet company 
and ballet school; and a singing school. The 
expenses of La Scala are met by a combina- 
tion of ticket sales, a municipal tax, and an 
Italian governmental subsidy. 

-Rossini’s Italian period 15:1160b 
-style origin, use, and capacity 18:247c; illus. 
-Verdi one commissions 19:82g passim 
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Lascaris, Constantine (b. 1434, Constan- 
tinople, now Istanbul—d. 1501, Messina, It- 
aly), a Byzantine exile, primarily a grammari- 
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an and copyist, who taught Greek in Italy. Af- 
ter the fall of Constantinople (1453), Lascaris 
went to Milan, where he became tutor to the 
Duke’s daughter Ippolita Sforza and wrote 
for her his Erotemata. Published in Milan 
(1476), this was the first book printed entirely 
in Greek and enjoyed long popularity as an 
elementary grammar. He held chairs at Na- 
ples in 1465 and at Messina, where he taught 
Pietro Bembo, from 1467 to his death. A 
scholarly copyist, he produced many valuable 
manuscripts, including collections of the 
Greek rhetoricians and epistolographers. 


Lascaris, John, also called JANUS LASCARIS 
(b. c. 1445, Constantinople, now Istanbul—d. 
c. 1535, Rome), Greek scholar and diplomat 
whose career shows the close connections that 
linked political interests and humanist effort 
before the Reformation. A Librarian to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Lascaris toured the Le- 
vant (1489-92), and his records of the manu- 
scripts he sought, examined, or purchased are 
of great value for the history of learning. 
Simultaneously, he collected information 
about the Turkish Empire, producing some 
useful editiones principes, including the Greek 
Anthology, Callimachus, Musaeus, and Lu- 
cian. His knowledge, connections, and devo- 
tion to Greek freedom rendered his services 
much in demand among rulers contemplating 
an active eastern policy. After the fall of the 
Medici he served the French court in various 
diplomatic posts, helped Pope Leo X to es- 
tablish in Rome the short-lived Quirinal col- 
lege for training young Greeks, and was chos- 
en in 1525 to present Pope Clement VII’s ap- 
peal for a crusade to the emperor Charles V. 
Appointed French ambassador in Venice in 
1503, he helped Aldus Manutius with his edi- 
tion of the Rhetores Graeci and through his 
friendships with Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples 
and Guillaume Budé he presided over the be- 
ginnings of the French Renaissance. 

-Greek calligraphic writing style 3:652a 
-Michael VIII's usurpation of throne 12:96d 


Lascaris, Theodore I: see Theodore I Las- 
Ccaris. 


Lascaris, Theodore II: see Theodore II 
Lascaris. 


Las Casas, Bartolomé de 10:684 (b. prob- 
ably August 1474, Seville—d. July 17, 1566, 
Madrid), early Spanish historian and mission- 
ary in the Americas, was the first to expose 
the oppression of the Indian by the European 
and to call for the abolition of Indian slavery. 

Abstract of text biography. Las Casas went 
in 1502 to Hispaniola, in the West Indies, 
where he evangelized the Indians. In 1514 he 
returned his Indian serfs to the Governor and 
in 1515 made the first of several trips back to 
Spain to plead for better treatment of the In- 
dians. After the failure of the Paria experi- 
ment (1520-22), a project of founding “towns 
of free Indians,” he took refuge in religious 
life, joining the Dominican order (1523). He 
wrote several works about the treatment of 
American Indians, including his masterpiece, 
the Historia de las Indias. : 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-colonial exploitation in Latin America 17:424c 
‘forced labour and black African 

slavery 16:860h 

‘Latin American colonial reform 4:883c 

-Spanish colonial Indian program 
protest 10:695d 


Las Cases, Emmanuel(-Augustin-Dieu- 
donné-Joseph), comte de (b. June 21, 1766, 
Languedoc, Fr.—d, May 15, 1842, Passy, 
Fr.), the recorder of Napoleon’s last conversa- 
tions on St. Helena, the publication of which 
established the Napoleonic legend in Europe. 

An officer of the royal navy, Las Cases in 
1790 emigrated from France to England, 
where he wrote and published his Atlas His- 
torique .. . (1802), a work which attracted Na- 


poleon’s attention. Consequently, on his re- 
turn to France (1809) with other Royalists ral- 
lying to Napoleon, he was given a minor posi- 
tion on the council of state and created count 
in 1810. After Napoleon’s defeat (1814), he re- 
turned to England but joined Napoleon dur- 
ing the Hundred Days (1815), following him 
into exile at St. Helena. For 18 months he re- 
corded his conversations with Napoleon on 
his principles of warfare, his identification of 
the French Revolution with the Empire, his 
political philosophy, and his sentiments on 
religion and philosophy. A letter of complaint 
about Napoleon’s treatment led to his depor- 
tation and to the seizure of his manuscript by 
the British government. Forbidden to enter 
England, he travelled in Germany and Bel- 
gium until he was allowed to return to France 
after the death of Napoleon in 1822. Recover- 
ing his manuscript, he published his Mémorial 
de St. Héléne (1823) which was at once ex- 
tremely popular. A deputy for Saint-Denis 
(1831-34; 1835-39), he sat with the extreme 
left, opposing the rule of Louis Philippe. 

Las Cases’ Mémorial de St. Héléne was the 
first defense of Napoleon after his defeat. Al- 
though prejudiced in Napoleon’s favour, the 
identification of the idea of the Revolution 
with Napoleon furthered a union of liberals 
with Bonapartists, thus eventually contribut- 
ing to the rise of Napoleon ITI. 


Lascaux, Grotte de, one of the most out- 
standing prehistoric caves yet discovered; it is 
located above the Vézére Valley near Monti- 
gnac, in Dordogne, Fr. Found in 1940 by four 
boys searching for a dog, the cave consists of 
a main cavern and several steep galleries, 
all magnificently decorated with engraved, 
drawn, and painted animals. The paintings 
were done on a light background in various 
shades of yellow, red, brown, and black, 
Some of the most remarkable pictures include 
three huge aurochs, their horns portrayed in a 
“twisted perspective”; a curious unicorn-type 
animal, perhaps intended as a mythical crea- 
ture; several red deer; oxen; horses; the 
heads and necks of several stags, which ap- 
pear to be swimming across a river; and a rare 
narrative composition. 


“Frieze of Little Horses,”’ cave painting, Lascaux, 
France 
Jean Vertut 


The cave is believed to have served over a 
long period of time as a centre for the per- 
formance of hunting and magical rites—a be- 
lief supported by the number of arrows and 
traps portrayed on or near the animals. Be- 
cause of the style of the paintings, the animal 
species portrayed, and carbon 14 dating tests, 
the Lascaux paintings have been dated to the 
late Aurignacian (Perigordian) period and 
represent the most outstanding known artistic 
work of that time. The cave, though in perfect 
condition when first discovered, was almost 
immediately opened to the public, causing the 
once vivid colours to fade and a green fungus 
to grow over some of the paintings. Thus, in 
1963 the cave was again closed. 
‘archaeological site location 1:1080e 
-Aurignacian cave art description 17:704f; 

illus. 705 
‘cave painting significance 8:973e 
‘paint composition of drawings 13:886h 
‘painting pigment application 
techniques 13:877g 


Las Charcas culture, early Pre-Classic 
Maya culture of the Valley of Guatemala that 
flourished about 1,000-500 Bc. 
-Meso-American Middle Formative 

villages 11:938f; map 935 


Lasco, Johannes, a: see Laski, Jan, the 
Elder and Laski, Jan, the Younger. 


Las Cruces, city, seat (1852) of Dona Ana 
County, southern New Mexico, U.S., near the 
Rio Grande. It was founded in 1848. Old ac- 
counts tell how a caravan of oxcarts was am- 
bushed and the bodies left at the spot where 
the town now stands. Another caravan, fol- 
lowing along, buried the dead and placed 
crosses over the graves, whence the name Las 
Cruces (Spanish: “‘the crosses’’). Cotton and 
pecans are grown in the area, which is irrigat- 
ed by Elephant Butte Dam. New Mexico 
State University (1888) is in nearby University 
Park. White Sands Missile Range and White 
Sands National Monument are to the 
northeast. Historic Mesilla (briefly the Con- 
federate capital of Arizona Territory) and the 
Indian community of Tohtugas are nearby. 
Inc. 1907. Pop. (1980) 45,086. 

32°23’ N, 106°29’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 


laser and maser 10:686, devices that pro- 
duce an intense beam of radiation of precise 
wavelength, the maser in the microwave part 
of the spectrum, and the laser in the optical 
region. 

The text article reviews principles and histo- 
ry. It is divided into five sections: (1) types of 
lasers, including optically pumped solid la- 
sers, liquid lasers, dye lasers, gas lasers, gas 
dynamic lasers, chemical lasers, semiconduc- 
tor lasers, amplifiers and oscillators, pulsed 
lasers; and tunable lasers; (2) masers, includ- 
ing solid-state, travelling-wave, and gas ma- 
sers; (3) laser applications; (4) safety consid- 
erations; and (5) future prospects. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
electronic amplification advantages 6:685c 
laser 


-astronomy research applications 2:250b 
‘atomic theory of stimulated 

emission 2:342g 
‘biological effects of radiation 15:391b 
‘computer memory technology 4:1051g 
-Earth—Moon distance measurements 12:417g 
-gravitational force investigation 8:291h 
-holography principles and 

techniques 8:1007e 
‘lunar parallax measurement 13:994g 
-metal cutting with light beams 11:264h 
-nonlinear optics use 13:621f 
-oceanographic research use 18:847f 
-photochemical reaction illumination 14:295d 
-piezoelectricity and electro-optic 

effect 14:463e 
-plasma analysis techniques 14:507e 
‘quantum theory applications 11:801f 
‘radiation chemical effect 

studies 15:404a 
-semiconductor diode laser 

operation 16:528g 
-solid state radiation interactions 16:1043d 
-spectroscopy radiation sources 17:466c 
‘stimulated emission coherence 19:672h 
maser 
‘astronomy research and 

theory 2:252e 
-atomic hydrogen hyperfine 

structure 5:78b 
biological effects of radiation 15:389e 
‘communications systems design 18:96f 
-industrial environment potential 

hazards 9:530c 
-interstellar medium properties 9:796e 
-interstellar radio emissions 15:471g 
-luminescence wavelength 

changes 11:180b 
-microscope use of laser 

microprobes 12:134g 
‘military detection technology 19:602d 
‘nuclear fusion plasma control 13:313h 
‘plastic drilling and machining 14:522b 
-radio-frequency spectra properties 17:475d 
-ring laser construction and operation 8:528h 
-satellite-signal-earth receivers 16:266c 


-steering devices in tunnelling 
machinery 18:753a 
-surgical application and techniques 17:819a 
-surveying distance measurement 17:830c 
-timekeeping ammonia maser function 4:749e 
-welding with light energy 19:742g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
coherent light; optical pumping; population 
inversion; stimulated emission 


La Serena, capital of Coquimbo province, 
northern Chile, lying on a marine terrace 
overlooking Bahia de Coquimbo (Coquimbo 
Bay), just south of the Rio Elqui and east of 
Coquimbo city. Founded c. 1543 on the riv- 
er’s north bank, it was named after the Span- 
ish birthplace of the conquistador Pedro de 
Valdivia. Razed by Diaguita Indians in 1549 
and rebuilt on the present site the following 
year, La Serena received city status in 1552. It 
has survived pirate raids and earthquake 
damage. The seat of an archbishopric, the city 
has a cathedral, many churches, and several 
convents. It is the centre of an agricultural 
and dairy region and is also a popular tourist 
resort. Direct rail, bus, and air connections ex- 
ist to Santiago. The nearby town of Vicufia 
(30 mi [50 km] east) was the birthplace of the 
Chilean poet Gabriela Mistral, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1945. Pop. 
(1970) 61,889. 

29°54’ S, 71°16’ W 

-map, Chile 4:248 

Lases (Roman deities): see Lares. 


La Seyne-sur-Mer, town, southwestern 
suburb vr Toulon, Var département, south- 
eastern France. La Seyne is a shipbuilding 
centre on Cap Sicié, which forms the Toulon 
roadstead in the Mediterranean and contains 
naval shipyards. Its Balaguier Fortress was 
built in the 17th century as part of the de- 
fenses of Toulon. A summer festival and peri- 
odic art exhibits are held there each year. Lat- 
est census 42,958. 

43°06’ N, 5°53’ E 

-map, France 7:584 
LASH, acronym for lighter aboard ship, a 
water transportation technique in which cargo 
is loaded onto a number of properly designed 
small boats, or lighters (g.v.), that are then 
placed, loads and all, aboard a specially de- 
sim large ship. The technique greatly sim- 
plifies and speeds up shipboard loading and 
unloading operations. 


Lashar, South Asian people of Baluchestan, 
Pakistan. 
-Baluchi migrations and settlements 2:677d 


Lashley, Karl S(pencer) (b. June 7, 1890, 
Davis, W.Va.—d. Aug. 7, 1958, Paris), psy- 
chologist who conducted pioneer quantitative 
investigations of the relation between brain 
mass and learning ability. 


Lashley 


“By courtesy of Harvard University Archives; photograph, 
Fabian Bachrach 


While working toward his Ph.D. in genetics 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
(1914), Lashley became associated with the 
influential psychologist John B. Watson, Dur- 
ing three years of post-doctoral work on 
vertebrate hchaviolt (1914-17), he began for- 


mulating the research program that was to oc- 
cupy the remainder of his life. He cooperated 
with Watson on various studies of animal be- 
haviour and also gained the skills in surgery 
and microscopic tissue study needed for 
studying the neural basis of learning. In 1920 
he became an assistant professor of psycholo- 
gy at the University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, where his prolific research on brain func- 
tion gained him a professorship in 1924. His 
monograph Brain Mechanisms and Intelli- 
gence (1929) contained two significant princi- 
ples: mass action and equipotentiality. Mass 
action postulates that certain types of learning 
are mediated by the cerebral cortex (the con- 
voluted outer layer of the cerebrum) as a 
whole, contrary to the view that every psy- 
chological function is localized at a specific 
place on the cortex. Equipotentiality, as- 
sociated chiefly with sensory systems such as 
the visual, relates to the finding that some 
parts of a system take over the functions of 
other parts. 

Professor at the University of Chicago 
(1929-35) and Harvard University (1935-55), 
Lashley also served as director of the Yerkes 
Laboratories for Primate Biology, Orange 
Park, Fla., from 1942. His work included re- 
search on brain mechanisms related to sense 
receptors and on the cortical basis of motor 
activities. He studied many animals, including 
primates, but his major work was done on the 
measurement of behaviour before and after 
specific, carefully quantified, induced brain 
damage in rats. Though he did not attain his 
ambition to establish a general theory of neu- 
ral function, his work is regarded as a firm 
groundwork for one. Many of his papers on 
brain function and behaviour are classics, the 
final one (1958) containing substantial evi- 
dence for his claim that there is no mental op- 
eration that in principle is not accounted for 
by brain mechanism. 

-complex learning in rats 15:162b 


Las Hurdes, region of western Spain in 
Caceres province, Extremadura, northwest of 
Plasencia. The high plateau of Salamanca in 
the central Loma (ridge) de la Cordillera rises 
almost imperceptibly to the western ranges of 
the Sierra de Pefia de Francia, which on their 
southern flank have been fractured by the 
Alagon Basin and plunge precipitously more 
than 1,000 ft (300 m). These step mountains 
(early deforested and now barren) comprise 
Las Hurdes (area about 180 sq mi [470 sq 
km]), remote from the rest of the country, and 
very poor. Until the 16th century, the three 
parallel valleys of Las Hurdes were legendary 
as the home of evil spirits and savage peoples. 

The Hurdanos who inhabit the region are 
thought originally to have been political or 
religious refugees. They remain peculiarly dis- 
tinct and inhabit hamlets on the hard slates of 
the Sierra de Gata (southwest). Their meagre 
economy is based upon stock raising, which 
cannot adequately support the region’s popu- 
lation of about 6,000. Some improvements 
were made before the Spanish Civil War (1936 
—39); a new road was built from La Alberca 
(a national monument and site of a ruined 
Carmelite monastery built in 1599 to exorcise 
the region’s evil spirits) to Las Batuecas Val- 
ley. There has been some reafforestation, and 
the dam of Gabriel y Galan on the Rio Ala- 
gon was expected to aid development. 


Lasiocampidae, cosmopolitan, chiefly tropi- 
cal family of moths (order Lepidoptera) in- 
cluding the eggars, named for their egg- 
shaped cocoons; the lappets, having lateral 
lobes, or lappets, on each segment of the lar- 
va; and the tent caterpillars, which spin huge, 
tent-shaped communal webs in trees. 

Adults are stoutbodied and usually brown or 
gray, with a typical wingspan of 25 to 75 mil- 
limetres (2 to 3 inches). Many species have 
feathery antennae and hairy bodies, legs, and 
eyes. The larvae are often brightly coloured 
and may defoliate forest, fruit, and ornamen- 
tal trees. 
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(Top) Tent moth (Lasiocampa), (bottom) tent caterpillars 
(Eriogaster lanestris)) 


(Top) L. Hugh Newman from the Natural History Photographic Agency—EB 
Inc., (bottom) GE. Hyde from the Natural History Photographic Agency—EB 
Inc. 


The eastern tent caterpillar moth Malacoso- 
ma americanum of North America deposits its 
eggs in a band on a tree in midsummer. The 
following spring the eggs hatch, and the lar- 
vae migrate to a fork in the tree and construct 
a large silken tent. (Not all species form these 
communal webs.) The larvae leave the nest 
each day to feed until early summer when 
they are full grown. Pupation occurs in co- 
coons of silk mixed with a yellowish white 
powder. 

-classification and general features 10:829f 

-tent caterpillar nest construction, illus., 10: 

Lepidoptera, Plate II 


Lasioderma setticorne (beetle): see anobi- 
id. 
Lasithi, només (department) on the island of 


Crete, Greece. 
‘area and population table 8:318 


Lasithi Plain, relief feature of Crete, Greece. 
-relief and use 5:253f 

Lasiurus: see red bat; hoary bat. 

Lasker, Eduard (b. Oct. 14, 1829, Jarots- 


chin, Posen, present Poland—d. Jan. 5, 1884, 
New York City), Prussian Liberal conspicu- 


Eduard Lasker, engraving, 1861 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 
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ous for his opposition to Bismarck, was one of 
the most important parliamentarians of the 
German Empire. After legal training he joined 
the Prussian government service and became a 
judge. Lasker was a deputy in the Prussian 
diet from 1865 to 1879 and in the Reichstag of 
the North German Confederation and then of 
the German Empire from 1867 to 1883. He 
took the lead in the formation of the National 
Liberal Party in 1866 and supported Bis- 
marck’s unification of Germany. He was most 
active in working out the unification of the le- 
gal administration and procedure of the em- 
pire (1877) and of its economic structure. 

Opposed to Bismarck’s exploitation of par- 
liamentarianism, he was a convinced adherent 
of the tenets of free trade and broke with the 
National Liberal Party after quarrels over 
constitutional reform and the introduction of 
a protective tariff in 1878. This “secession” 
was followed in 1884 by the fusion of Lasker’s 
followers with the German Progressive Party 
to form the German Radical Party. He died 
while on a visit to the U.S. 


Lasker, Emanuel (b. Dec. 24, 1868, Berlin- 
chen, Ger.—d. Jan. 11, 1941, New York), 
German chess master who won the world 
championship from Wilhelm Steinitz (1894) 
and lost it to José Raul Capablanca (1921), 
He is considered by many to have been the 
greatest chess player of all time. 

Lasker studied at several German universi- 
ties and was a mathematician and philoso- 
pher. His book Common Sense in Chess is 
considered a classic. When Hitler came to 
power, he was forced to leave Germany and, 
for financial reasons, to resume his profession- 
al chess career in the 1930s, winning even then 
some classic games. 

-development of modern Chess 4:198d 


Laski, Harold J(oseph) (b. June 30, 1893, 
Manchester—d. March 24, 1950, London), 
political scientist, educator, and prominent 
member of the British Labour Party who 


Laski, 1946 


The Press Association Ltd 


turned to Marxism in his effort to interpret the 
“crisis in democracy” in Britain in the 1930s. 
Educated at New College, Oxford, he left En- 
gland to teach at McGill University, Montreal 
(1914-16). Through a meeting with Felix 
Frankfurter, later a U.S. Supreme Court jus- 
tice and Laski’s lifelong friend, Laski obtained 
a post at Harvard, where he taught from 1916 
to 1920, during which period he wrote Au- 
thority in the Modern State (1919) and The 
Foundations of Sovereignty, and Other Essays 
(1921). In these works he attacked the notion 
of an all-powerful sovereign state, arguing in- 
stead for political pluralism; he insisted that 
the state was but one of many social institu- 
tions and that other social groups and institu- 
tions were equal in importance. In particular, 
Laski expressed a fear that labour associa- 
tions might come under state control. In his 
Grammar of Politics (1925), however, he de- 
fended the opposite position and came to see 
the state as “the fundamental instrument of 
society.” Because he believed that states tend 


to function primarily in the interests of their 
ruling classes, he urged that checks be put on 
state activity. 

After his return to England in 1920, Laski 

began to press for extensive economic and so- 
cial reforms and became an active worker for 
the Labour Party in the election campaign of 
1923. In 1926 he accepted a position at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, where he taught political science until 
his death. His doubts about the eventual im- 
plementation of reform by the ruling class led 
him to embrace Marxism during the economi- 
cally critical period of the 1930s. In The State 
in Theory and Practice (1935), The Rise of 
European Liberalism: An Essay in Interpreta- 
tion (1936), and Parliamentary Government in 
England: A Commentary (1938), Laski argued 
that economic difficulties of the capitalist sys- 
tem might lead to the destruction of political 
democracy. He came to view Socialism as the 
only available and possible alternative to ris- 
ing Fascism, which he sought to avert by his 
intense involvement in political activity. As a 
member of the National Executive of the La- 
bour Party (1937-49), he worked during the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-39) to establish a 
popular front of all forces and groups op- 
posed to Fascism. During World War II, Las- 
ki lectured throughout England and served as 
assistant to Clement Attlee, deputy prime 
minister to Winston Churchill. In Reflections 
on the Revolution of Our Time (1943) and 
Faith, Reason, and Civilization: An Essay in 
Historical Analysis (1944) he again called for 
broad economic reforms. In 1945 he was 
chosen chairman of his party and felt that his 
cause was at least partially vindicated by La- 
bour’s electoral triumph that year. Despite ill- 
ness he again campaigned actively in the elec- 
tion of 1950. Among his many other works 
are The American Presidency: An Interpreta- 
tion (1940) and the lengthy and controversial 
The American Democracy: A Commentary 
and Interpretation (1948). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. K. Martin, Harold Laski, 1893- 
1950: A Biographical Memoir (1953); B. Zylstra, 
From Pluralism to Collectivism: The Development 
of Harold Laski’s Political Thought (1968). 


Laski, Jan, the Elder, also known as Jo- 
HANNES A LASCO (b. 1455, near Lask, Pol.—d. 
May 19, 1531, Kalisz), a Polish statesman and 
ecclesiastic who served as chancellor to the 
King and as primate of Poland and who made 
extensive collections of Polish statutes. 

As royal secretary in the early 1500s, Laski 
checked separatist tendencies in Lithuania as 
well as aristocratic efforts to subordinate the 
King. He was appointed chancellor in 1503, 
but he resigned that post in 1510 after losing 
favour with the King for supporting the lesser 
gentry’s political movement. 

Laski became archbishop of Gniezno and 
thus primate of Poland in 1510. Because of 
diplomatic missions he undertook in an effort 
to settle Poland’s hostilities with the Teutonic 
Knights, Pope Leo X granted to the archbish- 


Jan Laski, the Elder, detail of a woodcut, 
1506; in the Muzeum Narodowe w 
Krakowie, Krakow, Pol. 


By courtesy of the Muzeum Narodowe w Krakowie, 
Krakow, Pol, 


ops of Gniezno the title of Jegatus natus. Later 
in life Laski supported the candidacy of Turk- 
ish-sponsored John (Janos Zapolya), king of 
Hungary, for the Hungarian crown because 
Laski’s nephew was John’s agent. This so en- 
raged the Pope that Laski was excommunicat- 
ed in 1530, the year before his death. 

Laski’s extensive collections of Polish stat- 
utes are Commune incliti Regni Poloniae 
privilegium (1506) and Statuta provinciae 
Gnesnensis antiqua (1525-28). 


Laski, Jan, the Younger, also known as 
JOHANNES A LASCO (b. 1499, Lask, Pol.—d. 
Jan. 8, 1560, Pinczow), a leading Polish cham- 
pion of the Reformation. 

Laski was a nephew of Archbishop Jan Laski 
the Elder. He studied in western Europe, 
meeting Erasmus in Basel. He took religious 
orders in 1521 and became royal secretary in 
the same year. Because of his brother Jaro- 
slaw’s association with the Turkish-sponsored 
John (Janos Zapolya), king of Hungary, Laski 
never received a bishopric. In Germany, in 
1537, he met the theologian Philipp Melanch- 
thon, who soon won him over to the Refor- 
mation. In the 1540s and 1550s Laski orga- 
nized and preached throughout western 
Europe. He returned to Poland in 1556, where 
he devoted most of his energies to an attempt 
to unite the various Protestant denominations. 
-Erasmian library purchase 6:954a 
-Frisian Church establishment 15:559d 


Las Marias, town and municipality, western 
Puerto Rico. The town, east-northeast of 
Mayagiiez, is a coffee centre. Pop. (1970) 
town, 474; mun., 7,841. 

18°15’ N, 67°00’ W 

‘area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Las Marismas, coastal marshes along the 
Guadalquivir Estuary in Andalusia, southern 
Spain. For centuries the region, noted for its 
birdlife, served as a hunting ground for the 
dukes of Medina Sidonia. In 1963, at the 
suggestion of the World Wildlife Fund, it was 
established as a nature reserve, and in 1969 it 
became part of the Dofiana National Park. It 
is the winter home of ducks and geese and a 
sanctuary for hundreds of other bird species, 
although only about 20 are year-round resi- 
dents. The reserve (area 27 sq mi [70 sq km]) 
includes the Coto Donafia, Las Nuevas, and 
Hinijos conservations. It is virtually the only 
remaining habitat of the southern European 
lynx. Fighting bulls are raised on the higher 
ground. 

37°05’ N, 6°25’ W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

Lasnier, (Marie-)Rina (1915-  ), French- 
Canadian lyrical poet and playwright; her 
plays are almost exclusively about the reli- 
gious history of Quebec. 


Las Palmas, in full Las PALMAS DE GRAN CA- 
NARIA, Capital of Isla de Gran Canaria and of 
Las Palmas province, in the Spanish Canary 
Islands; it lies on the northeast coast of Gran 
Canaria. Founded in 1478 at the mouth of a 
ravine, it was named for the abundant palms 
there. The city was the headquarters for the 


~ Spanish conquest of Tenerife and La Palma is- 


lands and was later a major supply port for 
ships bound for Spanish America. The oldest 
houses, dating from the late 15th century, are 
found in the colonial quarter (Vegueta), along ~ 
with the cathedral of Santa Ana (begun 1497) 
and the house of Christopher Columbus, Oth- 
er notable landmarks include the Canario 
Museum, which contains relics of the extinct 
island inhabitants known as the Guanches 
(q.v.), and the Pueblo Canario, a group of 
buildings in the old Canary style of architec: 
ture, housing an art gallery. z 
Growth of Las Palmas was slow until 1883, 

when the port was begun. The modern section 
lies mostly below 100 ft (30 m) altitude, and 
within % mi of the sea, which it fronts for 5 mi. 
(8 km). The development of the modern city is 


largely attributable to foreign (especially Brit- 
ish) merchants. La Luz, the port, 4 mi north 
of the old quarter, has a well-equipped har- 
bour. It is sheltered westward by a rocky 
promontory, La Isleta, which is joined to the 
island by a narrow sandy isthmus (now built 
over) and eastward by long breakwaters. The 
port, with oil bunkering facilities, is on the 
main shipping routes between Europe and 


The modern seafront section of Las Palmas on Gran 
Canaria Island 
Charles Bear—Shostal 


South America and is entered annually by 
thousands of ships. Chief exports include ba- 
nanas, tomatoes, and other agricultural 
produce. Tourism, based on the mild winter 
climate, excellent beaches, and resort facili- 
ties, is important economically. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 287,038. 

28°06’ N, 15°24’ W 

Las Pefias (Mexico): see Puerto Vallarta. 
Laspeyresia: see olethreutid moth. 


Laspeyres index, index proposed by Ger- 
man economist Etienne Laspeyres for measur- 
ing current price or quantity levels relative to 
those of a selected base period. A Laspeyres 
price index is computed by taking the ratio of 
the weighted purchase value of a group of 
commodities valued at current prices to the 
value of those same commodities valued at 
base-period prices and multiplying by 100. 
The base-period index number would then be 
100, and periods with higher price levels 
would have index numbers greater than 100. 
The distinctive feature of the Laspeyres index 
is that it uses a group of commodities pur- 
chased in the base period as the basis for com- 
parison. In other words, in computing the in- 
dex, a commodity’s price relative (the ratio of 
current price to base-period price) is weighted 
by the commodity’s relative importance to all 
purchases during the base period. Cf. Paasche 
index. 

Some observers believe that the Laspeyres 
price index tends to overstate price increases 
because as prices change, consumers normally 
alter their patterns of consumption to include 
smaller amounts of the products with large 
price increases and larger amounts of prod- 
ucts with little or no price increases. If they 
can do this without reducing their total satis- 
faction, the use of base-period commodity se- 
lections will tend to overstate declines in the 
standard of living. The Laspeyres quantity in- 
dex operates in a similar way, using base-peri- 
od prices to compare aggregate production 
levels in two periods. 


La Spezia, formerly spezia, major naval 
base and capital of La Spezia province, 
Liguria region, northern Italy, at the head of 
the Golfo della Spezia, southeast of Genoa. 
The site was inhabited in Roman times, but 
little is known of its history before 1276, when 
it was sold to Genoa by the Fieschi family. It 
became a maritime prefecture in the French 


Empire and then part of the Duchy of Genoa 
in the Kingdom of Sardinia. After the transfer 
of the military fleet from Genoa in 1857, it 
became a naval headquarters and in 1923 it 
became the provincial capital. It was severely 
damaged by bombing in World War II. Nota- 
ble landmarks include the medieval Castel S. 
Giorgio, the 15th-century Duomo (cathedral; 
rebuilt since 1945), and the naval arsenal 
(1861-69, rebuilt since 1945), with the adja- 
cent naval museum. The archaeological mu- 
seum has a collection of menhirs (prehistoric 
monoliths), cut in the form of human figures, 
and Roman remains from the nearby ancient 
city of Luni. 

La Spezia’s industries include shipbuilding, 
iron foundries, oil refineries, and mechanical 
engineering. Coal and oil are imported and it 
is also a terminus for natural gas shipments 
from Libya. There is some tourism. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 128,413. 
44°07’ N, 9°50’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Las Piedras, town and municipality, eastern 
Puerto Rico. The town is inland just north- 
west of Humacao. Sugar cane, coffee, and to- 
bacco are the chief local products. Pop. (1970) 
town, 4,636. 
18°11’ N, 65°52’ W 

-area and population table 15:261 
-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Las Piedras, city, southwestern Canelones 
department, southern Uruguay, situated in a 
wine-growing district just north of Monte- 
video. It was the site of a decisive battle 
(1811) in Uruguay’s struggle for indepen- 
dence, in which the revolutionaries defeated 
Spanish forces. Now the fourth largest city in 
Uruguay, Las Piedras is also known for its os- 
trich farming and Gothic Chapel of the Sile- 
sians. The racetrack draws visitors from 
Montevideo. Las Piedras is on the main high- 
way and railroad linking Montevideo with 
Tacuarembo and Rivera. Latest census 41, 
509. 

34°44’ S, 56°13’ W 

-map, Uruguay 18:1094 

Lassaigne test, heating an organic com- 
pound with sodium, thus converting the 
bound nitrogen, halogen, and sulfur to cya- 
nide, halide, and sulfide 

-purpose and method 4:80f 


Lassalle, Ferdinand 10:689 (b. April 11, 
1825, Breslau, now Wroctaw, Pol.—d. Aug. 
31, 1864, near Geneva), leading spokesman 
for German Socialism, was one of the found- 
ers of the German labour movement. 
Abstract of text biography. Lassalle studied 
at the University of Breslau and in Berlin. 
Countess Sophie Hatzfeld whom he met in 
Diisseldorf in 1846 made him financially inde- 
pendent. He lived there (1848-57) and took 
part in the revolution of 1848-49. During this 
time he established contact with Communist 
leaders, including Karl Marx. In 1859, having 
settled permanently in Berlin, he became a 
political journalist. Lassalle was elected presi- 
dent of the General German Workers’ Associ- 
ation (founded May 1863). Disappointed over 
the insignificant results of his propaganda ac- 
tivity, he went to Switzerland for a rest (July 
1864). There, near Geneva, he was killed in a 
duel. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Liebknecht’s criticism of paternalism 10:890a 
-Marx’s political isolation 11:551d 


Lassell, William (b. June 18, 1799, Bolton, 
Lancashire—d. Oct. 5, 1880, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire), wealthy brewer and amateur as- 
tronomer who discovered Hyperion, a satel- 
lite of Saturn; Ariel and Umbriel, satellites of 
Uranus; and Triton, a satellite of Neptune. 
Lassell started his brewery business about 
1825, after a seven-year apprenticeship. He 
became interested in astronomy and, in 1844, 
began construction of a 24-inch reflecting tele- 
scope, with which he discovered Triton on 
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Oct. 10, 1846, only 17 days after Neptune it- 
self had been discovered. Then, in 1848, he 
discovered Hyperion—on the same night that 
the U.S. astronomer George P. Bond made 
the same discovery. Stranger still, in 1850, af- 
ter observing the dark inner ring of Saturn 
(called the crepe ring), Lassell spent the entire 
night verifying the discovery only to find in his 
morning paper an article announcing Bond’s 
discovery of the same phenomenon. 

Lassell discovered Ariel and Umbriel in 
1851-52 while at Malta, where in 1861 he 
erected a 48-inch reflector, using it to observe 
and catalog hundreds of new nebulae. He was 
elected to the Royal Society of London in 
1849 and was president of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society from 1870 to 1872. 


Lassen Peak, sometimes called MOUNT LAS- 
SEN, lies at the south end of the Cascade 
Range in northern California, U.S., 50 mi (80 
km) east of Redding. Lassen Peak (10,457 ft 
[3,187 m]) has been the only active volcano in 
the conterminous U.S. (outside Alaska and 


Lassen Peak in Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
California 


Ray Atkeson—EB Inc 


Hawaii) after 1851. The last series of erup- 
tions began without warning on May 30, 1914. 
Larger explosions occurred on May 19, 1915, 
when hot lava spilled 1,000 ft down the moun- 
tain, melting snow and causing mudfiows. 
Three days later a blast of hot gases felled 
many trees. The eruptions ceased in 1921, but 
evidence has suggested the possibility of a 65- 
year cycle for volcanic activity in the area. 
Located in Lassen Volcanic National Park 
(qg.v.; created 1916), the peak was first sighted 
by Luis Argiiello, a Spanish soldier, in 1821. 
It is named after the pioneer Peter Lassen, 
who guided immigrants through the sur- 
rounding area. 
40°29’ N, 121°31’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, in north- 
eastern California, U.S., set aside in 1916; it 
contains Lassen Peak, 10,457 ft (3,187 m), the 
only active volcano in the United States exclu- 
sive of Alaska and Hawaii. Other evidence of 
volcanic activity is nearby, such as Cinder 
Cone and Chaos Crags. The park encom- 
passes 106,934 ac (43,276 ha); as a wildlife 
refuge, it is a home for deer, bears, and other 
forest animals. Fishing is permitted. The plant 
life is chiefly coniferous forest; huge pon- 
derosa pines are among the species represent- 
ed. 


Lasseran-Massencéme, Blaise de, sei- 
gneur de Monluc: see Monluc, Blaise de 
Lasseran-Massencéme, seigneur de. 


Lasso, Orlando di, Latin form oRLANDUS 
Lassus, also known as ROLAND DE LASSUS (b. 
1530 or 1532, Mons, now in Belgium—d. June 
14, 1594, Munich), composer whose music 
stands at the apex of the Flemish, or Nether- 
landish, style that dominated European music 
of the Renaissance. As a child he was a choir- 
boy at St. Nicholas in Mons, and because of 
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Lasso, engraving by James Caldwall 


By courtesy of the Royal College of Music, London 


his beautiful voice was kidnapped three times 
for other choirs. He was taken into the service 
of Ferdinand of Gonzaga, general to Charles 
V, and travelled with the imperial army in its 
French campaign in 1544. He accompanied 
Gonzaga to Italy in 1544, where he remained 
for 10 years. From 1553 to 1554 he was cha- 
pelmaster of the papal church of St. John Lat- 
eran at Rome, a post later held by Palestrina. 
Following a sojourn in Antwerp (1555-56), he 
joined the court chapel of Duke Albrecht V of 
Bavaria in Munich, where, except for some in- 
cidental journeys, he remained for the rest of 
his life. 

Of Lasso’s more than 2,000 compositions, 
many appeared in print between 1555, when 
his first book of Italian madrigals was pub- 
lished in Venice, and 1604, when a posthu- 
mous collection of 516 Latin motets (religious 
choral works), Magnum Opus Musicum, was 
published by his sons. Certain volumes stand 
out as landmarks in his career: his first collec- 
tion of motets (1556) established his mastery 
in a field to which he contributed all his life; a 
comprehensive anthology of his chansons, or 
French part-songs (1570), helped to consoli- 
date his position as the leading composer in 
this genre. In addition to his madrigals (Ital- 
ian choral pieces) and chansons he published 
seven collections of lieder (German part- 
songs). Probably his best known work is his 
sombre, impressive collection of penitential 
psalms, Psalmi Davidis Poenitentiales (1584). 
Its rediscovery and edition in 1838 by S.W. 
Dehn initiated a revival of interest in Lasso’s 
works. 

Lasso visited Paris and, while there, declined 
an offer of employment by Charles IX of 
France. The Emperor Maximilian raised him 
to the nobility in 1570; and, when Lasso dedi- 
cated a collection of his Masses (1574) to 
Pope Gregory XIII, he received the knight- 
hood of the Golden Spur. 

In middle life, Lasso was increasingly subject 
to illness and fits of despondency. A change of 
emphasis in his works is apparent. In contrast 
to the love songs and drinking songs of his 
youth, his secular songs—though still in the 
vernacular—comprised an increasing number 
of spiritual and sacred madrigals, as shown in 
the later anthology of secular works (1584), in 
the book of madrigals published at Niirnberg 
(1587), and in the posthumous collection of 
spiritual madrigals, Lagrime di San Pietro 
(1595; Tears of St. Peter). 

Lasso was a master in the field of sacred mu- 
sic and was equally at home in secular compo- 
sition. In the latter field his internationalism is 
striking, encompassing Italian, French, and 
German genres. His religious works have a 
particular emotional intensity. He took great 
care to mirror the meaning of his texts in his 
music, a trait that looks forward to the 
Baroque style of the early 17th century. He 
used both the polyphonic and homophonic, 
or chordal, styles of writing. Particularly in his 
homophonic pieces, the rhythms and chang- 


ing harmonies carefully pick up the accents of 
the words. 

Lasso’s music was widely admired during his 
lifetime. Several editions of his music were 
printed with texts suitable for Protestant use, 
and an adaptation of one of his chansons is 
quoted in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, part 2. 
-commedia dell’arte performance 4:983b 
-contrapuntal-imitative style 5:214e 


lasso cell, also called CoLLOBLAST, type of 
cell, found only in ctenophores, that secretes a 
sticky substance as an aid in getting food. 
‘comb jelly feeding 5:348a 


Lassois, Mont, site of great Celtic fortifica- 
tions near ChAatillon-sur-Seine in the C6te- 
d’Or département, France. The hill-fort of 
Vix, on Mt. Lassois, seems to have been the 
centre of widespread political authority and 
extensive trade relations, especially during the 
6th century Bc. The rich Celtic and Greek ar- 
tifacts found there, as well as those from the 
nearby tumulus burials near the villages of 
Vix and Sainte-Colombe-sur-Seine, demon- 
strate a frequent interchange of trade and gifts 
not only among the Celts themselves but also 
between the Celts and the Greeks, 

-funerary art and social class 19:282f 


Lassus, Jean-Baptiste (1807-57) French 
Gothic Revival architect who was a teacher 
and colleague of Viollet-le-Duc (q.v.). 
-Notre-Dame and later restorations 19:450g 


Lasswade (Scotland): 
Lasswade. 


Lasswell, Harold D(wight) (b. Feb. 13, 
1902, Donnellson, Ill.—d. Dec. 18, 1978, New 
York City), influential U.S. political scientist 
known for seminal studies of power relations 
and of personality and politics, and for other 
major contributions to contemporary behay- 
ioral political science. 

Lasswell received his Ph.B. in 1922 and his 
Ph.D. in 1926 from the University of Chicago 
and studied at the universities of London, 
Geneva, Paris, and Berlin in the summers of 
1923, 1924, and 1925. He taught political 
science at the University of Chicago (1922-38) 
and then went to Yale University, where he 
was a visiting lecturer at the Law School 
(1938), professor of law (1946-70), professor 
of political science (1952-70), and Ford Foun- 
dation professor of law and the social sciences 
and emeritus fellow of Branford College (1970 
-76). He served at the Washington School of 
Psychiatry (1938-39) and was director of war 
communications research at the U.S. Library 
of Congress (1939-45). He was also professor 
of law at John Jay College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York (1970-73) and at Temple 
University (1973-76). He was a visiting lectur- 
er at campuses throughout the world and was 
a consultant to numerous U.S. government 
agencies. 

For Lasswell, political science was the study 
of changes in the distribution of the value pat- 
terns in society, and, since influence is crucial 
to distribution, power served as the focal 
point of his discussion. For him, values were 
defined as desired goals and power was par- 
ticipation in decisions; political power was 
conceived of only as producing intended 
effects over other people. In Politics: Who 
Gets What, When, How (1936) he concentrat- 
ed on the elite as the primary holders of pow- 
er, but in Power and Society: A Framework 
for Political Inquiry (1950), written with 
Abraham Kaplan, the discussion was broad- 
ened to include a general framework for 
political inquiry, examining key analytic 
categories such as person, personality, group, 
and culture. 

Psycho-political works by Lasswell include 
Psycho-pathology and Politics (1930; ed. with 
new introduction, 1977), which seeks the 
means of channeling the desire for domination 
to healthy ends, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity (1935; new ed, 1965), and Power 
and Personality (1948; reissued 1976), which 
deals with the problem of the power-seekers 
who sublimate personal frustrations in 


see Bonnyrigg and 


power. Lasswell moved toward a moralistic 
posture as he called for the social and biologi- 
cal sciences in particular to reorient them- 
selves toward policy science that would serve 
the democratic will for justice. Other contem- 
porary features of political science that can be 
traced to Lasswell include systems theory, 
functional and role analysis, and content anal- 
ysis. 

Other works by Lasswell include: Propagan- 
da Technique in the World War (1927; reprint 
of 1938 ed., 1972); Politics Faces Economics 
(1946); World Revolutionary Propaganda 
(with D. Blumenstock, 1939; reprinted 1970); 
The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method (with D. Lerner, 1951); 
and The Future of Political Science (1963; re- 
printed 1974). 

‘communication components 14:122h 
- propaganda descriptive analysis 15:39e 
-psychological approach to politics 14:704d 


last, Dutch unit of capacity equivalent to 30 
hectolitres, or 793 gallons. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Las Tablas, capital, Los Santos province, 
southwestern Panama, on the coastal lowland 
of the Azuero Peninsula, a few miles west of 
its port, Mensabé, on the Gulf of Panama. 
Founded as a gold-mining centre, Las Tablas 
is an administrative centre and a market for 
the sugarcane, corn (maize), rice, coffee, and 
horses raised in the region. A road leads north 
from Las Tablas to the Pan-American High- 
way. Pop. (1970) 3,852. 
7°46’ N, 80°17’ W 
-map, Panama 13:941 
Last Chance Gulch, site of early gold dis- 
CONEY now main street of Helena, Montana, 
USS. 
46°36’ N, 112°01’ W 
-Montana mine prospectors legacy 12:397b 
Last Exit to Brooklyn (1964), novel by Hu- 
bert Selby, Jr. 
-sexual openness in the American 

novel 13:292a 


Last Judgment, in Christian doctrine, gener- 
al judgment of mankind, both living and dead 
(as distinct from the particular judgment of 
the individual soul at the moment of death), 
which precedes the ending of the present age 
and the final consummation of Christ’s victo- 
ry over evil won on Calvary and manifested in 
his Resurrection. The Last Judgment, which is 
an article of faith for all Christians, is con- 
fessed in the Nicene, Apostles’, and Athana- 
sian creeds. 

The background to this conception is found 
in Zoroastrianism and Judaism, In the former, 
the Last Judgment is part of the process of the 
return to the initial state of the world after 
creation. The last great battle between good 
and evil, between Ahriman and Ahura Maz- 
da, will be followed by a testing of all man- 
kind, both living and dead, in a river of mol- 
ten metal. The good will pass through un- 
scathed, but the wicked will burn for three 
days before joining the purified world. 

In Judaism, the concept of a Day of the Lord 
to inaugurate God’s rule on Earth developed 
between the 8th and Ist centuries Bc, during 
the prophetic, exilic, and intertestamental 
periods. The Day of Yahweh first appears in 
the Book of Amos as a day of God’s triumph 
over his enemies, but also as a day of darkness 
and not light, a day of judgment for Israel as 
well as for the gentiles (Amos 5:18), The con- 
cept also appears in Isaiah, Joel, Obadiah, 
Zephaniah, and Malachi. Various preternatu- 
ral phenomena will precede that day, which is 
not, however, dependent upon the operation 
of such created agencies; it is God himself 
who acts. The notion of judgment at the end 
of the world is strongly emphasized in the 
First Book of Enoch, one of the most impor- 
tant of the Old Testament pseudepigrapha, 
and in an Isaiah Scroll from Qumran, me 
Rule of the Community. 


Tympanum of the Last Btierpent church facade at Conques, Fr., 1130-1135 
Lauros—Giraudon 


In the New Testament, the phrases “Day of 
the Lord,” “Day of Christ,” “Day of the Son 
of Man,” “Last Day,” and “Day of Judg- 
ment” are used to describe the Parousia, the 
Second Coming of Christ in Glory, when God 
will judge the secrets of men by Christ Jesus, 
at whose judgment seat all must appear. The 
date of the Parousia is not revealed to men or 
angels, but will come as a thief in the night 
and be a searching visitation. Signs and por- 
tents will precede it; then the sign of the Son 
of Man will appear in heaven and Christ will 
come with power and great glory. A trumpet 
call will awaken the dead, and living and dead 
will alike be caught up into the clouds to meet 
the Lord. In the Apocalypse, the seer beholds 
the dead and the living standing before the 
throne of God, when the books of their deeds 
are opened and they are judged by their 
works. In the Matthaean description of the 
judgment, all humanity is brought before the 
Son of Man by angels and is separated by his 
sentence, the sheep on his right hand being 
welcomed into the Kingdom of God while the 
goats on his left go to the eternal punishment 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Paul as- 
serts that the elect will join Christ in judging 
the world. 

In Islam, there will be a Last Day during 
which all will die and then all mankind will be 
resurrected to be judged according to its 
deeds, which are recorded in two books. If the 
book of good deeds outweighs that of evil, 
paradise will be achieved; if the book of evil 
deeds is heavier, the judgment will be hellfire. 
The Qur’an also mentions a judgment of com- 
munities as well as individuals, 

- Adventist pre- and postmillennialism 1:101d 
-Christian early concept and 
expectation 4:505h 
-death rites and myth conception in different 
religions 5:534d 
-early Christian beliefs 11:1019b 
-Islamic eschatological doctrines 9:914c 
-Jehovah’s Witnesses doctrine 10:132e 
- Jewish, Christian, and Islamic 
salvation 16:203f 
-Jewish messianic conceptions 10:293g 
‘millennial apologetics of early church 12:201d 
-Muhammad and Judeo-Christian 
tradition 15:66f 
-Orthodox dogma of grace and love 4:477d 
-Zoroaster’s eschatological teachings 19:1170f 


Last Judgment, as a theme in Christian art, 
illustration of the events surrounding the final 
judgment of mankind at the end of the world. 
In early Christian art (c. 2nd century-c. 6th 
century) the judgment of souls is represented 
by the figure of Christ separating sheep (the 
saved) from goats (the damned). An expanded 
illustration of the theme was not attempted 
until the 11th century, when details from a 
-number of sources, biblical and apocryphal, 
were gathered together and represented. Byz- 
antine and Western versions of the Last Judg- 
ment, which came into being at about the 
same time, are very similar. Common to both 
are the figure of Christ the judge, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the weighing of souls, the 
separation of the saved and the damned, and 
representations of paradise and hell; ‘both 


show all events simultaneously, separated into 
horizontal registers, or zones. 

The Byzantine version of the Last Judgment, 
generally depicted in mosaic on the western 
wall of a church, is usually divided into three 
or four registers. In the centre of the first reg- 
ister is Christ in glory, depicted in a mandorla 
(q.v.), or almond-shaped aureole. He extends 
his hands to the side, showing his wounds. 
Flanking him are two intercessors, the Virgin 
Mary and St. John the Baptist, the group de- 
picting a theme known as the Deésis (qg.v.), or 
Entreaty. Twenty-four Prophets and Apostles 
are seated to the right and left of Christ to as- 
sist him in the judgment. Below, in the second 
register, the empty throne of Christ is being 
prepared by angels for the judgment, a motif 
known as the hetimasia. The resurrection of 
the dead is illustrated in the same register; at 
a blast from angels’ trumpets, graves open 
and wild beasts and fish disgorge the bodies 
they have devoured. Directly below the heti- 
masia, in the centre of the third register, the 
archangel Michael holds the scales for the 
weighing of the souls while the devil disputes 
with him, The saved and the damned are as- 
sembled on either side of the weighing. In the 
fourth register or sometimes at the extreme 
ends of the third register are paradise, indicat- 
ed by the presence of St. Peter and by the 
“bosom of Abraham” (Abraham seated with 
the souls of the saved in his lap), and hell with 
its torments. 

The earliest Western versions of the Last 
Judgment differ from the Byzantine mainly in 
the absence of the Deésis and the hetimasia 
and in an alteration of certain details—the 
resurrection of the dead, for example, is repre- 
sented simply by nude figures rising from 
graves. 

Monumental Romanesque and Gothic rep- 
resentations of the Last Judgment were al- 
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most always sculptural, usually carved over 
the central western portal of churches. In con- 
trast with a rather prosaic treatment of the 
subject in Byzantine art, the vivid stylizations 
of the Romanesque period produced a terrible 
vision of the Last Judgment. Christ is shown 
as a stern judge, sometimes carrying a sword 
and surrounded by the four mystical beasts— 
eagle, lion, ox, and winged man—of the 
apocalypse; the contrast between paradise 
and hell is between the awesome and the fero- 
cious. 

In the gentler, more humanistic art of the 
Gothic period, a beautiful Christ is shown as 
the redeemer, his right side undraped to reveal 
the wound of the lance, and both wounded 
hands raised high in a gesture that emphasizes 
his sacrifice. He is surrounded by the instru- 
ments of his Passion—cross, nails, lance, and 
crown of thorns. The intercessors are re- 
stored, and the scene of the Judgment is treat- 
ed with optimism. 

In the early Renaissance the Last Judgment 
was a popular theme for altarpieces and for 
fresco decoration of the west wall of churches. 
The Gothic conception of Christ as the re- 
deemer was generally followed. Although the 
strict division of the theme into registers was 
abandoned, artists continued to arrange 
events in horizontal zones. 

In the 16th century, Michelangelo produced 
a radically different version of the Last Judg- 
ment in his fresco in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome (1533-41). He replaced the horizontal 
zones with two great vertical movements on 
the right and left of Christ: the upward 
progression of the saved toward heaven and 
the downward movement of the damned to- 
ward hell. A vengeful Christ, nude like a pa- 
gan god, gestures menacingly toward the 
damned. Much of the iconographic detail is 
glossed over, omitted, or replaced by motifs 
from classical mythology. Michelangelo’s 
“Last Judgment” served as an important 
model for later artists, who employed a tradi- 
tional iconography to a greater or lesser de- 
gree but followed his composition in almost 
every case. 

-Michelangelo’s fresco; illus., 19:Plate 11 
-Michelangelo’s inspiration and work 12:99f 
-Romanesque style sculpture 19:360d; illus. 


Last Laugh, The (1924), German DER 
LETZTE MANN, Silent film directed by F.W. 
Murnau. 

-silent film as art 12:524d 


Lastman, Pieter (b. 1583, Amsterdam—d. 
1633, Amsterdam), painter of biblical and 


“Odysseus and Nausicaa,” painting by Pieter Lastman; in the Alte Pinakothek, Munich 
By courtesy of the Alte Pinakothek, Munich 
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mythological scenes in antique landscapes 
who had a strong influence on the young 
Rembrandt, who worked in his Amsterdam 
studio in 1624, Lastman received his earliest 
training from a pupil of Cornelis van Haar- 
lem, a painter of the post-Renaissance Man- 
nerist school. He also shared stylistic affinities 
with Hendrik Goltzius, another prominent 
painter in Haarlem. He worked in Rome 
about 1603-07, where he was profoundly in- 
fluenced by an important German landscape 
painter, Adam Elsheimer. By the time he re- 
turned to Amsterdam in 1607, he had as- 
similated Elsheimer’s sensitive feeling for light 
and atmosphere in landscape. Rembrandt’s 
“Angel and the Prophet Balaam” (1626; Mu- 
sée Cognacq-Jay, Paris) is based on Lastman’s 
earlier painting of the same subject (1622; 
Palmer Collection, England). Lastman’s 
“Coriolanus and the Roman Woman” (Trini- 
ty College, Dublin) and “The Baptism of the 
Chamberlain” (Alte Pinakothek, Munich) 
also influenced the early narrative style of 
Rembrandt. 

-Rembrandt apprenticeship and 

influence 15:652g 


Last Mountain Lake, locally known as 
LONG LAKE, in south central Saskatchewan, 
Canada, drains southward to the Qu’Appelle 
River, Named after a hill to the east, the lake 
averages only 2 mi (3 km) in width but ex- 
tends northward for nearly 60 mi. It has an 
area of 89 sq mi (231 sq km). Since the estab- 
lishment (c. 1865) of a Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny post near Silton at its southern tip, the lake 
has been noted for fishing; most lucrative 
commercially are its buffalo fish, which were 
mistaken for black bass when imported from 
the U.S. for stocking. It is also a popular va- 
cation area, with several beach resorts and 
Buffalo Pound Provincial Park serving the 
nearby cities of Regina (20 mi southeast) and 
Moose Jaw. 

51°05’ N, 105°10’ W 

last name: see surname. 


Last of the Mohicans, The (1826), one of 
the “Leatherstocking” tales of James Feni- 
more Cooper in which the white scout Haw- 
keye is aided in his pursuit of Indian abduc- 
tors by the noblest of savages—his old com- 
panion Chingachgook and the young Mohi- 
can prince Uncas. 
-novels of the American West 13:288h 
ee ae character development 

:133e 


Last Supper, in the New Testament (Matt. 
26:17-29; Mark 14:12-25; Luke 22:7-38; I 
Cor. 11:23-25), the final meal shared by Jesus 
and his disciples in an upper room in Jerusa- 
lem, the occasion of the institution of the Eu- 
charist. According to the biblical account, 
Jesus sent two of his disciples to prepare for 
the meal and met with all the disciples in the 
upper room. He told them one of them would 
betray him. After blessing bread and wine and 
giving it to them to eat and drink, Jesus told 
them it was his body and his blood of the 
Covenant. 

The Synoptic Gospels and the traditions of 
the church affirm that the Last Supper oc- 
curred on the Passover. Although the account 
of the crucifixion in the Gospel According to 
John indicates that the Last Supper could not 
have been a Passover meal, many interpreters 
accept the account given in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Two aspects of the Last Supper have 
been traditionally depicted in Christian art: 
Christ’s revelation to his Apostles that one of 
them will betray him and their reaction to this 
announcement, and the institution of the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist with the communion 
of the Apostles. Early Christian art (c. 2nd 
century-c. 6th century) stressed neither aspect 
of the Last Supper to the exclusion of the oth- 
er, but thereafter the East generally favoured 


“Last Supper, 
SCALA, New York 


compositions emphasizing the symbolic as- 
pects of the event, and the West favoured 
those emphasizing the narrative. 

In Early Christian art the presence of a fish 
on the table symbolizes the institution of the 
Eucharist. This symbol appeared in Western 
depictions of the communion of the Apostles 
until the 15th century, when a chalice and wa- 
fer were substituted for it. In Byzantine art a 
curious device was commonly used to depict 
the communion of the Apostles: Christ ap- 
pears twice in the composition, on one side 
administering the bread to the Apostles and 
on the other side administering the wine. In 
the latter half of the 16th century, the com- 
munion of the Apostles was revived as an im- 
portant theme in the West as a result of the 
Counter-Reformation’s encouragement of art 
glorifying the sacraments. 

The main artistic problem of the narrative in- 
terpretation of the Last Supper is to distin- 
guish Christ’s betrayer, Judas Iscariot, from 
the rest of the Apostles in order to render the 
drama accurately. This has been accom- 
plished in a number of ways, following vary- 
ing Gospel accounts: Judas is shown putting 
his hand into the dish at the same time as 
Christ or holding a fish behind his back or re- 
ceiving a piece of bread from Christ’s hand. 
The most effective means of all, used almost 
universally in the West from the 14th century, 
is that of placing Judas at the side of the table 
opposite to the rest of the company. The oth- 
er Apostles’ response to Christ’s announce- 
ment, depicted in stylized gestures throughout 
the Middle Ages, is most movingly rendered 
in the naturalistic art of the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, particularly in the “Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci (1495-97, Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie, Milan). 

After the 17th century, when Christian art in 
general declined, the few representations of 
the Last Supper were for the most part either 
imitations of Renaissance or Baroque models 
or highly individual interpretations owing lit- 
tle to traditional iconography. 

historical event 

‘covenant tradition radical renewal 5:229d 

‘food in Christian ritual 5:733f 

‘reconstruction of events 10:153e 
-Leonardo’s fresco composition and 

decay 10:814c 
-Leonardo’s fresco painting, illus., 
Arts, Western, Plate X 

-Leonardo’s fresco technique and use of 
perspective 19:400f 

-Masaccio’s influence on style 19:398g 

-Tintoretto’s oil painting, illus., 19: Visual Arts, 
Western, Plate XI 

-Tintoretto’s spatial foreshortening and 
realism 18:434d 

-Tintoretto’s use of light and Mannerist 
techniques 19:403c 

-Veronese’s defense of artistic 
liberty 19:91h 
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fresco STS Domenico Gnuieidales 1480; in the Church of Ognissanti, Florence 


Last Tycoon, The (1941), last novel of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, centred around a Hollywood 
film mogul, Monroe Stahn. The work was left 
unfinished at the author’s sudden death and. 
was edited by Edmund Wilson and published 
posthumously, 

-novel theme and fate 7:378b 


Last Year at Marienbad (1961), full-length 
feature film directed by Alain Resnais. 


‘cinematic techniques and 
theme 12:536f 


Las Vacas (Mexico): see Ciudad Acufia. 


Las Vegas, U.S. Indian tribe of the Ute 

branch, 

‘Basin Indian culture and religion 13: 205c;. 
map 


Las Vegas, city, seat (1909) of Clark Coun- 
ty, southeastern Nevada, U.S. Mormons from 
Utah were the first settlers (1855), attracted 
by the artesian springs in the arid valley along 
the Old Spanish Trail, hence the name Las 


The Strip, Las Vegas, Nev. 


By courtesy of the Las Vegas News Bureau 


Vegas (“the meadows’’). The Mormons aban- 
doned the site in 1857 and the U.S. Army 
built Ft. Baker there in 1864. With the coming 
of the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
Railroad in 1905, Las Vegas became a rail-_ 
road town. Its growth was stimulated by con- 
struction in the 1930s of the Hoover Dam (29 
mi [47 km] east) and Lake Mead, which, with 
the nearby Mt. Charleston Recreation Area 
and the Death Valley National Monument, 
have become popular tourist attractions. 

Las Vegas experienced rapid population 
growth after 1940 with burgeoning suburbs of 
Henderson, North Las Vegas, and Paradise— 
the metropolitan area experienced the greatest 
percentage growth in the U.S. between 1960 
and 1970. The city is most famous as a unique ° 


year-round desert resort, known for ‘‘The 
Strip,” an array of luxury hotels, and for 
“downtown” casinos (operating state-legal- 
ized gambling). It is also the hub of a com- 
mercial and mining area, The Nevada Test 
Site, part of the Nellis Air Force Base bomb- 
ing and gunnery range (60 mi northwest, es- 
tablished during World War II), has been 
used for atomic detonations, A branch of the 
University of Nevada was established in the 
city in 1951. Inc. 1911. Pop. (1960) city, 
64,405; metropolitan area (smsa) 127,016; 
(1980) city, 164,674; smsa, 461,816. 

36°11’ N, 115°08’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

-tourism importance 12:1078g 


Las Vegas, city, seat (1862) of San Miguel 
County, north central New Mexico, U.S., on 
the Gallinas River, at an altitude of 6,435 feet 
(1,961 metres) in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. 

The original settlement (1835) developed as 
the Mexican port of entry on the Santa Fe 
Trail. It was claimed by Gen. Stephen Kearny 
for the U.S. on Aug. 15, 1846, and Ft. Union 
(now a national monument) 20 mi northeast 
was built in 1852, When the Santa Fe Railway 
arrived in 1879 another settlement sprang up 
around its depot, one mile away. The “‘new” 
and “old” communities of Las Vegas (mean- 
ing “the meadows’’) were incorporated as a 
city and town respectively in 1881. They were 
unified under one city charter in 1970. 

Las Vegas is a shipping point for wool, live- 
stock, lumber, and dairy products and is a 
tourist base for a scenic resort area including 
the Santa Fe National Forest. It is the home 
of New Mexico Highlands University (found- 
ed as a teacher’s college in 1893). 

Las Vegas was designated as the. reunion 
headquarters for the “ ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt 
Rough Riders to the last man,” an event that 
concluded in 1969. Pop. (1980) 14,322. 
35°36’ N, 105°13’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Las Vegas Craps: see Bank Craps. 


Las Villas, province, central Cuba, bounded 
north by Nicholas Channel; south by the 
Caribbean Sea; and east and west, respective- 
ly, by Camagiiey and Matanzas provinces, 
Known as Santa Clara until 1940, the territo- 
ry of 8,267 sq mi (21,411 sq km) consists of 
plains in the north that become hills in the 
centre and culminate, in the southwest, in the 
Sierra de Trinidad, which rise to 3,723 ft 
(1,135. m) above sea level, and in the large 
swampy Peninsula de Zapata in the southeast. 
Off the northern coast lie a chain of cays rising 
from a wide platform bordered by coral reefs. 
The southern coast is indented by the excel- 
lent harbour formed by the Bahia (bay) de 
Cienfuegos. 

The province produces sugarcane, tobacco, 
coffee, rice, and corn; such industries as _al- 
cohol distilleries, tanneries, tobacco factories, 
and chemical plants have developed in the 
province’s principal cities, including Santa 
Clara (q.v.), the capital. Las Villas is traversed 
by railroads and highways. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 1,362,179. 

“area ah population table 5:352 


lasya, Indian dance temperament of lyrical 
grace. 
-classical dances’ manifestation 17:160c 


Laszlo I, Saint, also known as SAINT LADIS- 
Las (b. June 27, 1040, Poland—d. July 29, 
1095, Nitra, now in Czechoslovakia), king of 
Hungary who greatly expanded the bounda- 
ries of the kingdom and consolidated it inter- 
nally; no other king was so generally beloved 
by the people. 
The son of Béla I of Hungary and the Polish 
s Rycheza (Ryksa), Laszlé was born in 
exile. Fetarsing to Hungary, he and his broth- 
er Géza. refused to contest the throne against 


their cousin Salomon; however, they quar-_ 


relled with him and drove him from the coun- 


try (1073). Géza took the throne, and, on his 
death, in 1077, Laszl6 succeeded him. 

Laszl6 extended Hungary’s frontier in Tran- 
sylvania and occupied Croatia (1091) to pro- 
tect the rights of his sister, the widow of 
Zyonimir, prince of Croatia. In the investiture 
struggle over the nomination and installation 
of bishops, Laszlo sided with the pope, 
though he also initiated a policy of reconcilia- 
tion with the Holy Roman emperor Henry IV. 
Laszlo rooted out heathens in his dominions 
with severity and introduced Catholicism to 
Croatia, founding the bishopric of Zagreb 
(1091). He introduced an elaborate legal code 
that brought order and prosperity to his do- 
minions, 


Laszlo |, coin, 11th century; in the British Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co; Ltd. 


Laszlo died suddenly while preparing for the 
First Crusade. The ideal Hungarian knight, he 
was regarded by the nation as a saint long 
before his canonization in 1192; his feast day 
is June 27. 

-Croatian nobles’ acceptance 2:619b 


Laszlo IV the Cuman (king of Hungary): 
see Ladislas IV the Cuman. 


Laszlo V, in Bohemia called LADISLAV v, also 
known aS LADISLAS POSTHUMUS (b. Feb. 22, 
1440, Komarom, Hung., now Komarno, 
Czech.—d. Nov. 23, 1457, Prague), boy king 
both of Hungary (from 1444) and of Bohemia 
(from 1453), who was caught up in the feud 
between his guardian Ulrich, count of Cilli, 
and the Hunyadi family of Hungary. 

Laszlo was the posthumous only son of the 
Habsburg German king Albert II, who had 
also been king of Hungary and Bohemia. The 
estates of Hungary had already selected Wia- 
dystaw III of Poland to be their king as Ulas- 
zlo I, but Laszlo’s mother Elizabeth com- 
pelled the primate to crown Laszlo king at 
Székesfehérvar on May 15, 1440. She then 
placed him under the guardianship of his 
cousin, who was later to become emperor 
Frederick III. 

When Wladyslaw died (Nov. 10, 1444), 
Laszlo was elected king, but Frederick con- 
tinued to act as guardian of both Laszlé and 
the crown until 1452. The child was later 
transferred to the guardianship of Ulrich, an 
enemy of Janos Hunyadi, who earlier had 
been elected governor of Hungary with full re- 
gal and administrative authority. Ulrich suc- 
ceeded in instilling a hatred of the Hunyadi 
family in the young king. 

Laszld, still a minor, was crowned king of 
Bohemia as Ladislav I (Oct. 28, 1453), There- 
after, he spent most of his time in Prague and 
Vienna. Regents ruled. both his realms: 
George of Podebrady in Bohemia and Hunya- 
di in Hungary. After Hunyadi died (August 
1146), his son Laszlo6 Hunyadi had Ulrich as- 
sassinated later that year. The subsequent 
execution of Laszlo Hunyadi (March 1457), 
after Laszl6. V had. previously sworn not to 
harm him, raised such a storm in Hungary 


that the king fled to Prague, where he died lat- | 


er that year, either of the plague or of poison- 
ing by his political opponents. 


Laszl6 (de Lombos), P(hilip) A(lexius) ae 


(b. April 28, 1869, Budapest—d, Nov. 22, 
1937, Hampstead, Eng. ),. naturalized British 
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painter who gained international fame for his 
portraits of eminent men. Among his best 
known subjects were King Edward VII, Kai- 
ser Wilhelm II, U.S. Presidents Theodore R. 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, King 
George V, Pope Leo XIII, and Benito Mus- 
solini.. He was awarded gold medals at the 
Paris Salon in 1899 and 1900. 


lat, Buddhist pillar. 
-branchless tree cultic symbolism 3:1175h 


Lat, al-, North Arabian goddess of pre-Is- 
lamic times to whom a stone cube at at-Ta@if 
(near Mecca) was held sacred as part of her 
cult. Two other North Arabian goddesses, 
Manat (Fate) and al-‘Uzza (Strong), were as- 
sociated with al-Lat in the Quran (Islamic 
sacred scriptures). The Prophet Muhammad 
once recognized these three as goddesses, but 
a new revelation led him to abrogate the ap- 
proving verses he had earlier recited and to 
abandon his attempt to placate Meccan: pa- 
gans. Members of the tribe of Quraysh cir- 
cumambulated the Ka‘bah in Mecca (now a 
central shrine of Islam in Mecca’s al-Haram 
mosque) chanting the praises of al-Lat, al- 
“Uzza, and Manat. Each of the three had, not 
far from Mecca, main sanctuaries that were 
sites of pious visits and offerings until 
Muhammad. ordered: them destroyed. The 
goddesses were also worshipped by various 
Arab tribes located as far away as Palmyra, 
Syria. 

- Arabian goddesses in pantheon 1:1058c 


Latacunga, capital of Cotopaxi province, 
north central Ecuador, in an Andean basin on 
the upper Rio Patate, at an altitude of 9,055 ft 
(2,760 m). The city dates from precolonial 
times, when it was frequented by Incan royal- 
ty because of its thermal springs. Latacunga 
lies 20 mi (32 km) southwest of the active vol- 
cano Cotopaxi and has been seriously dam- 
aged by eruptions and by attendant earth- 
quakes (1698, 1754, 1797 [complete destruc- 
tion], 1949). 

The city serves as a commercial centre for 
the surrounding cattle-raising and farming re- 
gion. Industrial activities include flour milling, 
manufacture of building stone from local lava 
rock, furniture, pottery, and gunpowder. 
There is a Saturday market at which Indians 
and huasipongueros (Ecuadorian Spanish: 
“tenant farmers’’) sell their wares. Latacunga 
has been a Roman Catholic episcopal see 
since 1963. Pop. (1972 est.) 17,842. 
0°56’ S, 78°35’ W 
-map, Ecuador 6:286 
latah, mental disorder in which the person is 
given to repeating or echoing the words of 
others (echolalia) or imitating their gestures or 
actions (echopraxia). It has been observed 
especially among the Malays. 

‘psychoses and pantomime 

behaviour 15:177f 


La Taille, Jean de (b. c. 1540; Bondaroy, 
Fr.—d. c. 1607, Bondaroy), poet and drama- 
tist who, by his treatise on the art of tragedy 
and his plays, helped to effect the transition 
from native French drama to classical trage- 
dy, During studies at Paris he came. under the 
influence, shown in his minor poems, of Pierre 
de Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay. He 
fought on each side in turn in the Wars of 
Religion, and his personal views are uncer- 
tain; he seems to. have been a practising Ro- 
man Catholic with Protestant sympathies, but 
with a strong belief in royal authority. His 
chief poems, prosaic but forceful, are a satire 
Le Courtisan retiré (“The Retired Courtier’’), 
and Le Prince nécessaire, a portrait of an ideal 
monarch. 

A collection of his works appeared in 1572, 
including his tragedy Saiil le Furieux (1562), 
and De Vart de la tragédie, the most impor- 
tant piece of French dramatic criticism of his 
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time. Like Etienne Jodelle, Jacques Grévin, 
and Jean Bastier de La Péruse, La Taille 
wrote for the limited audience of a lettered 
aristocracy, depreciated the native drama, 
and insisted on the Senecan model. In his pref- 
ace he enunciates the unities of place, time, 
and action; he maintains that each act should 
have a unity of its own, and that the scenes 
composing it should be continuous; he objects 
to death on the stage as unconvincing and re- 
quires as tragic subject an incident really mov- 
ing, developed by skillful intrigue. Although 
in Saiil he did not completely carry out his 
program, the action is exciting and the princi- 
pal character ably developed. 

A second collection (1573) included a lesser 
tragedy, La Famine, ou les Gabéonites, neatly 
plagiarizing Seneca’s Troades; and two come- 
dies, Le Négromant, translated freely from 
Ariosto, and Les Corrivaux (‘The Rivals’’), 
remarkable for its colloquial prose dialogue. 
La Taille continued to write minor prose 
works, but the attribution to him of the politi- 
cal pamphlet entitled Histoire abrégée des 
singeries de la Ligue (“A Short History of the 
Signatories of the League”), often published 
with the “Satire Menippee,” is questionable. 


Latakia, Arabic AL-LADHIQIYAH, town and 
muhd@fazah (governorate), northwestern Syria. 
The town, capital of the governorate, is sit- 
uated on low-lying Ra‘s Ziyarah promontory 


Triumphal arch of Septimus Severus, Latakia, Syria 
Sam Abboud—FPG 


projecting into the Mediterranean Sea, and 
was known to the Phoenicians as Ramitha 
and to the Greeks as Leuke Akte. Its present 
name is a corruption of Laodicea, after the 
mother of Seleucus I (4th century sc). Rami- 
tha replaced the earlier settlement of Ugarit 
(to the north), which was destroyed in the 
12th century Bc. During the Macedonian peri- 
od (3rd and 2nd centuries Bc) it flourished as a 
port and one of north Syria’s principal cities, 
but in the following centuries earthquakes 
twice destroyed the town. In ap 638, Latakia 
was taken by the Arabs, in 1103 by the cru- 
saders, and in 1188 by Saladin. Subsequently 
it was administered by Christians from Tripo- 
li, Muslims from Hamah, and the Ottoman 
Turks before the town was made capitol of a 
separate state by the French, lasting from 
1922 to 1926. From then until the creation of 
modern Syria in 1946, Latakia was incor- 
porated in the mandated territories of Syria 
and Lebanon. 

Today, Latakia is a modern town on a good 
harbour, with a large agricultural hinterland; 
it is the principal port of Syria. Exports in- 
clude bitumen and asphalt, cereals, cotton, 
fruit, eggs, vegetable oil, pottery, and tobac- 


co. Cotton ginning, vegetable-oil processing, 
tanning, and sponge fishing are local indus- 
tries. The town is linked by road to Aleppo, 
Tripoli, and Beirut. Because of numerous 
earthquakes only a few buildings remain from 
classical times; they include a Roman trium- 
phal arch and some Corinthian columns 
known as the colonnade of Bacchus. 

Latakia governorate, with an area of 941 sq 
mi (2,437 sq km), embraces Syria’s Mediter- 
ranean coastal area. It is an important agricul- 
tural region, producing tobacco, cotton, ce- 
reals, and fruits. Pop. (1970 prelim.) town, 
126,000; governorate, 389,000. 

‘area and population table 17:923 
-Classical impact, religions, and port 17:922b 

passim to 924g 

‘map, Syria 17:921 


late blight, worldwide serious disease of 
potato and tomato plants in cool humid re- 
gions caused by the fungus Phytophthora 
infestans. The Irish famines of 1845 to 1860— 
in which over 30 percent of the population 
starved to death, died of the typhoid fever 
that followed, or emigrated—were caused by 
blight. The disease destroyed over 50 percent 
of the tomato crop in the eastern half of the 
United States in 1946, resulting in initiation of 
a blight forecasting service in 1947. If moist, 
all vines in a field may rot in two weeks when 
nights are cool (40° to 60° F [4°-16° C]) and 
days moderately warm (70° to 85° F [21°-29° 
C]) and humid. Hot, dry weather checks dis- 
ease spread. Round to irregular, dark-green to 
purplish-black, water-soaked areas (lesions) 
form in leaves, petioles, and stems. When 
leaves are damp, a sparse, whitish growth of 
spore-producing structures (sporangiophores 
and sporangia) appears at the pale green mar- 
gins of lesions on the underleaf surface. Infect- 
ed foilage quickly turns dark brown to black, 
resembling frost injury. Tomato fruits develop 
firm, greasy, dark-green to brownish-black le- 
sions. Somewhat sunken, dark-brown to pur- 
plish-black blotches with a reddish-brown dry 
rot extend up to 15 millimetres (0.6 inches) 
into potato tubers. Secondary fungi and bac- 
teria (Erwinia species) often invade tubers and 
produce a slimy, foul-smelling rot resulting in 
great losses during storage, transit, and mar- 
ket. The Phytophthora fungus survives in 
stored tubers, dump piles, volunteer field 
plants, and greenhouse tomatoes. Sporangia 
from these sources are airborne to nearby 
plants in which infection may occur within 
several hours, When cool (1.5° to 15° C), spo- 
rangia germinate by producing motile zoo- 
spores that soon encyst and later form a germ 
tube. Above 15° C most sporangia produce a 
germ tube directly. Foliage blighting and a 
new crop of sporangia are produced four to 
six days after infection. The cycle is repeated 
as long as cool, moist weather prevails. Tuber 
infection occurs when spores from blighted 
leaves are washed through the soil. 
-transmission, symptoms, and control 5:890c 


Latécoeére, Pierre (b. 1883, Bagnéres-de-Bi- 
gorre, Fr.—d. Aug. 11, 1943, Paris), aircraft 
manufacturer who pioneered international air- 
line service. The Compagnie Latécoére began 
Toulouse-Barcelona commercial air flights on 
Dec. 25, 1918, and extended its route to 
Morocco in 1919 and to Dakar, Senegal, in 

1925. In 1927 the line was renamed Com- 
pagnie Générale Aéropostale and, by the end 
of the decade, temporarily operated a transat- 
lantic route to Buenos Aires, After financial 
failure in 1932, the company was taken over 
by Air France. 

Founded in 1917, Latécoére’s aircraft-build- 
ing company had factories at Toulouse and 
Bayonne and a seaplane base at Biscarrosse, 
Landes. At various times the author-aviator 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry was employed by 
both the airline and the manufacturing con- 
cern. 


lateen sail, rigging improvement of decisive 
importance in medieval navigation. The an- 


cient square sail permitted sailing before the 
wind only; the triangular lateen was the earli- 
est fore-and-aft sail. A long sloping yard 
(crossbar) was slung from the top of the mast; 
its top end was much higher than the mast 


Lateen-rigged ship, first used about the 2nd century AD 
in the eastern Mediterranean 


From Bjorn Landstrom, The Ship, illustration copyright 1961 by Bjorn 
Landstrom; reproduced by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


and it reached down forward nearly to the 
deck. Hence it was capable of taking the wind 
on either side. By permitting the vessel to tack 
into the wind, the lateen immensely increased 
the potential of the sailing ship. It is believed 
to have appeared in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean as early as the 2nd century AD, possi- 
bly imported from the Persian Gulf. Its effec- 
tive use by the Arabs caused its rapid spread 
throughout the Mediterranean, contributing 
significantly to the resurgence of medieval 
commerce. Combined with the square sail, it 
produced the ocean-conquering fullrigged 
ship. 
-design and origin possibilities 18:651g 
-fore-and-aft rigging development 16:678g 
-medieval sea transport development 

role 18:34e 
-sail, spar, and rigging development 16:158e 


latency, or LATENT PERIOD, in physiology, the 
interval between the imposition of the electri- 
cal signal on a muscle and the development of 
mechanical tension in the muscle. During this 
delay (latent period) a decrease in tension (la- 
tent relaxation) is abruptly followed by mus- 
cle contraction. 
-muscle contraction and latency 

relaxation 12:625e 
‘nerve stimulation during latent 

addition 12:970d 


La Tene (The Shallows), archaeological site 
at the eastern end of Lake Neuchatel, Switz., 
the name of which has been extended to the 


Gold disk found at Auvers, France, La Téne culture, 5th 
century BC 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Late Iron Age culture of European Celts. La 
Téne culture originated in the mid-5th century 
BC, when the Celts came into contact with 
Greek and Etruscan influences from south of 
the Alps. This culture passed through several 
phases and regional variations during the next 
four centuries as the Celts expanded through- 
out most of northern Europe and the British 
Isles, but it came to an end in the mid-1st cen- 
tury BC, when most of the Celts lost their in- 
dependence to Rome. 

During the first period, La Téne A (450-400/ 
390 Bc), Celtic tradition first encountered 
Greco-Etruscan imports and ideas. Though a 
short period, it seems to have been long 
enough to create the typical La Téne style, 
characterized by S-shapes, spirals, and round 
patterns symmetrically applied to every orna- 
ment. 

In the La Téne B period (400/390-c. 300 Bc), 
the unity of La Téne A was dissolved by the 
Celtic migrations. Throughout the region, 
however, certain features remained popular, 
such as long iron swords, lanceheads, heavy 
knives, and burial by flat inhumations in 
coffins or by covering the body with stone 
heaps. 

In La Téne C (c. 300-c. 100 Bc), the different 
branches of phase B continued, but there was 
a cultural intermixing between the aboriginals 
and the Celtic newcomers. Among the chief 
metal types were iron swords with decorated 
scabbards and heart shapes, warriors’ iron 
chains as sword belts, broad-bladed heavy 
spearheads, wooden shields with iron bosses 
and supporters, and iron scissors and torques. 

During the La Téne D period (c. 100-50/15 
BC), Celtic power was ended by the perpetual 
pressure of German invaders from the north 
and by the Roman Empire from the south. 
Settlements of this period have revealed typi- 
cal peasant’s implements: iron sickles, 
scythes, axes, saws, ploughshares, and ham- 
mers, the majority resulting from contact with 
Roman civilization. Silver coinage, based on 
Greek and Roman prototypes, is more abun- 
dant than in La Téne C, when it began, and 
has been a valuable source for the knowledge 
of Celtic personal names. 

‘ancient European artistic influences 6:1062f 
British Celtic culture and art 3:194c 

-Celts’ high culture 3:1073f; illus. 1072 
-Ireland’s prehistoric cultures 3:283h 


latent heat, the characteristic amount of en- 
ergy absorbed or released by a substance dur- 
ing a change in its physical state that occurs 
without changing its temperature. The latent 
heat associated with melting a solid or freez- 
ing a liquid is called the heat of fusion; that 
associated with vaporizing a liquid or a solid 


or condensing a vapour_is called the heat of —plate. 


vaporization. 

For example, when a pot of water is kept 
boiling, the temperature remains at 100° C 
(212° F) until the last drop evaporates, be- 
cause all the heat being added to the liquid is 
absorbed as latent heat of vaporization and 
carried away by the escaping vapour mole- 
cules. Similarly, while ice melts it remains at 
0° C (32° F), and the liquid water that is 
toed with the latent heat of fusion is also at 

The structure of a crystalline solid is main- 
tained by forces of attraction between the in- 
dividual molecules or ions, which oscillate 
slightly about their mean positions in the ar- 
ray. When heat is absorbed, these motions jn- 
crease until at the melting point the attractive 
forces can no longer preserve the orderly ar- 
rangement, and the solid changes into a liq- 
uid, in which the individual particles move 
about independently, attracted to each other 
only by forces much weaker and less specifi- 
cally directed in space. When a substance is 
heated sufficiently, even the weak forces that 
hold the particles together in the liquid state 
are overcome, and at the boiling point the 
fastest moving ones escape from the surface 
into the vapour. 


Latent heat is associated with processes oth- 
er than changes between solid, liquid, and va- 
pour phases of a single substance. Many sol- 
ids exist in different crystalline modifications, 
and the transitions between these are general- 
ly attended by absorption or evolution of la- 
tent heat. The process of dissolving one sub- 
stance in another often involves heat; if the 
solution process is a strictly physical change, 
the heat is a latent heat. Sometimes, however, 
the process is accompanied by a chemical 
change, and part of the heat is that associated 
with the chemical reaction. See also fusion, 
thermal. 

-heat principles and theory 8:701d 
‘liquid state phase changes 10:1024e 
‘thermodynamic phase principles 18:300c 


latent infection: see inapparent infection. 
latent learning: see associative learning. 


lateral consonant, a consonant sound pro- 
duced by raising the tip of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth so that the airstream 
flows past one or both sides of the tongue. In 
English, / is a lateral; some languages, like 
Welsh, have two or more varieties of /. 
‘acoustic characteristics 14:279b 

-American Indian numerous varieties 13:211f 
-phonetic description and definition 14:276h 


lateral femoral cutaneous nerve, nerve 
supplying the skin of the front of the thigh and 
side of the buttock. 

-anatomic relationships and functions 12:1023g 


lateral line system, a network of sensory 
receptors located along the head and sides of 
fishes and amphibians. The system serves to 
detect movements and pressure changes in the 
surrounding water. The individual receptor, 
called a lateral line organ, or neuromast, con- 
sists of a cluster of innervated hairs surround- 
ed by a jellylike projection (cupula) that bends 
in response to water movements. The neuro- 
masts of most bony fishes are set.in a series of 
interconnected depressions, forming a canal, 
with openings at intervals to the environment. 
-ear function relationship 5:1130c 
-fish pressure sensitivity 7:336f; illus. 
‘lungfish sensory reception 5:814c 
-mechanoreceptors in aquatic vertebrates 
11:803a; illus. 
-salmoniform structure and function 16:189g 


lateral moraine (geology): see moraine. 


lateral plate, unsegmented mesodermal 
mass on lateral and ventral areas of a verte- 
brate embryo. During gastrulation (q.v.), the 
mesodermal layer thickens. The thickened 
part is segmented by a series of transverse 
crevices. The thinned out lateral and ventral 
parts, which do not segment, form the lateral 
-embryonic origin and later formations 

5:63le; illus. 632 
-mesodermal derivation of smooth 

muscle 12:644h 


lateral secretion, outdated theory that ore 
deposits are formed by percolating waters 
that dissolve metals from wall rocks and 
redeposit them in nearby Openings. Put forth 
in 1847, the theory was vigorously attacked in 
the late 1800s by geologists who contended 
that the deposits were formed by hot water 
ascending from deep-seated sources; it was 
discarded about the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

lateral ventricles, left and right, in the 
brain, hollows in the cerebral hemispheres 
containing cerebrospinal fluid and continuous 
with the central hollows of the brain and spi- 
nal cord. 

‘anatomic relationships 12:999g; illus. 998 


Lateran councils, five ecumenical councils 
of the Roman Catholic Church held in the 
Lateran Palace in Rome. 

The first Lateran Council, the ninth ecumeni- 
cal council (1123), was held during the reign 
of Pope Calixtus IT; no acts or contemporary 
accounts survive. The council promulgated a 
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number of canons (probably 22), many of 
which merely reiterated decrees of earlier 
councils. Much of the discussion was occupied 
with disciplinary or quasi-political decisions 
relating to the Investiture Controversy settled 
the previous year by the Concordat of 
Worms; simony was condemned, laymen 
were prohibited from disposing of church 
property, clerics in major orders were forbid- 
den to marry, and uncanonical consecration 
of bishops was forbidden. There were no spe- 
cific dogmatic decrees. 

The second Lateran Council, the 10th 
ecumenical council (1139), was convoked by 
Pope Innocent II to condemn as schismatics 
the followers of Arnold of Brescia, a vigorous 
reformer and opponent of the temporal power 
of the pope, and to end the schism created by 
the election of Anacletus IJ, a rival pope. Sup- 
ported by St. Bernard of Clairvaux and later 
by Emperor Lothair II, Innocent was eventu- 
ally acknowledged as the legitimate pope. Be- 
sides reaffirming previous conciliar decrees, 
the second Lateran Council declared invalid 
all marriages of those in major orders and of 
professed monks, canons, lay brothers, and 
nuns. The council repudiated the heresies of 
the 12th century concerning holy orders, mat- 
rimony, infant Baptism, and the Eucharist. 

The third Lateran Council, the 11th ec- 
umenical council, was convoked in 1179 by 
Pope Alexander III and attended by 291 bish- 
ops who studied the Peace of Venice (1177) by 
which the Holy Roman emperor, Frederick I 
Barbarossa, agreed to withdraw support from 
his antipope and to restore the church proper- 
ty he had seized. This council also established 
a two-thirds majority of the College of Cardi- 
nals as a requirement for papal election and 
stipulated that candidates for bishop must be 
30 years old and of legitimate birth. The he- 
retical Cathari (or Albigenses) were con- 
demned, and Christians were authorized to 
take up arms against vagabond robbers. The 
council marked an important stage in the de- 
velopment of papal legislative authority. 

The fourth Lateran Council, the 12th 
ecumenical council (1215), generally consid- 
ered the greatest council before Trent, was 
years in preparation. Pope Innocent III 
desired the widest possible representation, and 
more than 400 bishops, 800 abbots and pri- 
ors, envoys of many European kings, and 
personal representatives of Frederick II 
(confirmed by the council as emperor of the 
West) took part. The purpose of the council 
was twofold: reform of the church and the 
recovery of the Holy Land. Many of the con- 
ciliar decrees touching on church reform and 
organization remained in effect for centuries. 
The council ruled on such vexing problems as 
the use of church property, tithes, judicial 
procedures, and patriarchal precedence. It or- 
dered Jews and Saracens to wear distinctive 
dress and obliged Catholics to make a yearly 
confession and to receive Communion during 
the Easter season. In a solemn statement of 
orthodox faith the council sanctioned the 
word transubstantiation as a correct expres- 
sion of eucharistic doctrine. The teachings of 
the Cathari and Waldenses were condemned. 
Innocent also ordered a four-year truce 
among Christian rulers so that a new crusade 
could be launched. . 

The fifth Lateran Council, the 18th ecumeni- 
cal council (1512-17), was convoked by Pope 
Julius II in response to a council summoned 
at Pisa by a group of cardinals hostile to the 
Pope. The Pope’s council had reform as its 
chief concern. It restored peace among war- 
ring Christian rulers and sanctioned a new 
concordat with France to supersede the Prag- 
matic Sanction (q.v.) of Bourges of 1438. In 
dogmatic decrees the council affirmed the im- 
mortality of the soul and repudiated declara- 
tions of the councils of Constance and Basel 
that made church councils superior to the 


pope. 
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2nd (1139) 
-celibacy rule for Roman Catholic 
clergy 3:1043d 
-sacramental definitions and 
opposition 16:117e 
3rd (1179) 
-health laws and control of leprosy 8:695b 
4th (1215) 
-annual synod provision and its effect 7:621g 
-Crusade canon promulgation 5:307b 
-Innocent III and papal decrees 9:605c 
-Joachim of Flora’s condemnation 10:225f 
-literary impact on England 10:1105e 
-medieval papacy’s hierarchical 
growth 12:143f 
“sacramental regulations 15:1006f 
5th (1512-17) 
-censorship of theological 
propositions 3:1086d 
-Julius II’s diplomatic goals 6:1084a 
-Leo X and church reform 10:806c 
-Paul III's representation and Parma 
reform 13:1087f 


Lateran synod (1059), decreed reform in the 
election of the pope intended to eliminate 
temporal interference. 

-Nicholas II and papal election 9:1129e 


Lateran Treaty, signed on Feb. 11, 1929, by 
Benito Mussolini for the Italian government 
and by cardinal secretary of state Pietro Gas- 
parri for the papacy and confirmed by the 
Italian constitution of 1948, established the 
State of Vatican City (Stato della Citta del 
Vaticano) as an independent and sovereign 
state. The papacy accepted seizure of the Pa- 
pal States (1860) and of Rome (1870) in return 
for compensation and recognition of the abso- 
lute independence of the Vatican State and 
temporal sovereignty of the pope in the Vati- 
can. The Roman Catholic religion was 
affirmed as the only religion of Italy. The 
Hoty See recognized the Italian state and 
Rome as the capital of Italy. 

-Catholic Church privileges in Italy 9:1106c 
-Mussolini and the Vatican 9:1168h 

- Vatican sovereignty struggle 15:1071c 


laterite, soil layer that is an iron oxide-rich 
residual weathering product derived from a 
wide variety of rocks weathering under 
strongly oxidizing and leaching conditions. It 
is currently forming in tropical and subtropi- 
cal regions where the climate is humid. Later- 
itic soils may contain clay minerals; but they 
tend to be silica-poor, for silica is leached out 
by waters passing through the soil. Typical 
laterite is porous and claylike. It contains the 
iron oxide minerals goethite, HFeO2; lepido- 
croite, FeO(OH); and hematite, Fe2Os3. It 
also contains titanium oxides and hydrated 
oxides of aluminum, of which gibbsite, Al2O3 
-3H20, is most common and abundant. The 
aluminum-rich representative of laterite is 
bauxite. 

Laterite is frequently pisolitic (pealike). Ex- 
posed surfaces are blackish-brown to reddish 
and commonly have a slaggy, or scoriaceous, 
lavalike appearance. Commonly lighter in col- 
our (red, yellow, and brown) where freshly 
broken, it is generally soft when freshly quar- 
ried but hardens on exposure. 

Laterite is not uniquely identified with any 
particular parent rock, geologic age, single 
method of formation, climate per se, or geo- 
graphic location. It is a rock product that is a 
response to a set of physiochemical condi- 
tions, which include an iron-containing parent 
rock, a well-drained terrain, abundant mois- 
ture for hydrolysis during weathering, rela- 
tively high oxidation potential, and persis- 
tence of these conditions over thousands of 
years, 

Laterite has been used as an iron ore and, in 
Cuba, as a source of nickel. 

-African soil formation and types 1:192g; map 
-agricultural potentials and progress 1:365e 
-clay mineral occurrence and 

distribution 4:70Sa 


-duricrust composition and structure 5:1090b 

-nickel deposition by weathering 13:71g 

-ore deposit shapes and formation 13:664e 

-rain forest rock type and landscape 10:339b 

-sedimentary origin and composition 16:467b; 
illus. 465 

-soil formation and waterlogging 16:1027a 


Later Le dynasty (1428-1787), the greatest 
and longest lasting dynasty of traditional Viet- 
nam. Its predecessor, the Earlier Le dynasty 
was founded by Le Hoan, and lasted from 980 
to 1009. 

The Later Le was established when its 
founder, Le Loi, began a resistance movement 
against the Chinese armies then occupying 
Vietnam; by 1428 he had liberated the coun- 
try and was free to begin the process of recov- 
ering the southern portion of the Indochinese 
Peninsula from the Indianized kingdom of 
Champa. In 1471 Le Thanh Tong, the great- 
est of the Le rulers, permanently subjugated 
Champa. Le Thanh Tong then divided Viet- 
nam into 13 provinces or circuits on the Chi- 
nese model, established a triennial Confucian 
civil service examination, and promulgated a 
new penal and civil code, developing in Viet- 
nam an almost miniature duplicate of the Chi- 
nese government. 

The rulers following Le Thanh Tong came 
under the control of a series of ambitious feu- 
dal magnates. In 1527 the throne was even 
usurped by a member of the powerful Mac 
family. Although the Le emperor was re- 
stored in 1533 with the help of the Nguyen 
family, the Le rulers were thereafter only 
theoretically supreme. Real power was shared 
between two families, the Trinh in the north 
and the Nguyen, with their capital at Hue, in 
the south. By 1613 the cleavage between the 
two had become so acute that the southerners 
built two walls across the plain of Dong Hai 
(at latitude 18° North) to the jungle, sealing 
off the north until the late 18th century. 

In 1772 a peasant uprising led by the Tay 
Son brothers spread throughout the country 
and eight years later overthrew the dynasty. 
Members of the Nguyen family, however, 
were able to obtain French aid and reunite the 
nation under the Nguyen dynasty. 

-Ch’ing dynasty’s attempted support 4:355g 
‘national and verracular literature 17:235e 


Later Ly dynasty (1009-1225), Vietnamese 
dynasty established under Chinese influence in 
the Red River Delta area of present North 
Vietnam. It is “later” with respect to the Ear- 
lier Ly dynasty, founded by Ly Bon (q.v.) and 
lasting only from 544 to 547. The Later Ly 
became the first stable Vietnamese dynasty 
and helped establish many of the characteris- 
tics of the modern Vietnamese state. 

Later Ly created a Chinese-style administra- 
tion, which centrally managed and developed 
the great Red River Delta dikes that prevent 
summer flooding and winter drought, and 
make the region one of the most fertile rice- 
growing areas in the world. It also extended 
Vietnamese influence southward into the area 
controlled by the Indianized kingdom of 
Champa. 

-Vietnam stability achievement 19:122h 


Late Roman Period, the part of the late 
Holocene Epoch after the Ist century AD char- 
acterized by a progressive rise in sea level. 
-climate trends and solar activity 8:1006b 


Later Shu: see Ten Kingdoms. 
Lates niloticus (fish): see Nile perch. 


latex, colloidal suspension, either the milky 
white liquid emulsion found in the cells of 
flowering plants such as the Para rubber tree 
(Hevea brasiliensis) or any of various manu- 
factured water emulsions consisting of syn- 
thetic rubber or plastic. 

The plant product is a complex mixture of 
substances, including various gum resins, fats, 
or waxes and frequently including poisonous 
compounds, suspended in a watery medium in 
which salts, sugars, tannins, alkaloids, en- 
zymes, and other substances are dissolved. It 


is produced especially by the cells of plants of 
the family Asclepiadaceae but also by those in 
the families Apocynaceae, Sapotaceae, Eu- 
phorbiaceae, Papaveraceae, Moraceae, and 
Asteraceae (Compositae). The latex circulates 
in branched tubes that penetrate the tissues of 
the plant in a longitudinal direction, conduct- 
ing substances and acting as an excretory 
reservoir. The chief commercial products of 
latex are rubber, gutta-percha, chicle, and 
balata. Chicle was developed as a base for 
chewing gum in the 1860s, but synthetic 
preparations have replaced much of the chicle 
and other tropical latex products in modern 
gum manufacture. The latex of the opium 
poppy (Papaver somniferum) is used to obtain 
opium and the alkaloid morphine. 

In the paint and coatings industry, aqueous 
dispersion polymers, or polymer emulsions 
called latexes, have come into widespread use 
since the late 1940s, This synthetic latex in- 
cludes a binder dispersed in the water and 
forms a film by fusion of the plastic particles 
as the water evaporates. The properties of the 
film—such as hardness, flexibility, toughness,. 
adhesion, colour retention, and resistance to 
chemicals—depend on the composition of the 
plastic. Polymers based on butadiene-styrene, 
polyvinyl acetate, and acrylic monomers have 
been used commercially. 

-colloidal substance preparation 4:858h 
-emulsion polymerization process 14:771d 
-Euphorbiales economic importance 6:1028b . 
-Gentianales economic importance 7:1018a 
‘natural rubber sources 18:1090g 

-paint binder use 13:890d 

-rubber sources and processing 15:1175a 
-South American latex-yielding plants 17:93f 
-textile industry methods and materials 18:83h 


latex foam: see foam rubber. 


Latgals, also called LATGALLIANS, a Baltic 
people who in the 9th century occupied the 
territory on the right bank of the Daugava 
(Dvina) River—the northeastern part of mod- 
ern Latvia; the Latgals are the ancestors of 
the modern Letts or Latvians. 


Latham, Hubert (1883-1912), French avia- 
tor. 
-air crossing attempt of English 

Channel 7:391b 


Latham Loop, also called ARMAT Loop, a 
technique in which film is threaded with a 
small loop in order to relax tension on the 
film. 
‘commercial film history 12:515a 


lathe, one of the oldest and most important 
machine tools, performs turning operations in 
which unwanted material is removed from a 
workpiece rotated against a cutting tool. 
Wood lathes were in use in France as early as 
1569, During the Industrial Revolution in En- 
gland the machine was adapted for metal cut- 
ting. The rotating horizontal spindle to which 
the work-holding device is attached is usually 
power driven at speeds that can be varied. On 
a speed lathe, the cutting tool is supported on 
a tool rest and manipulated by hand. On an 
engine lathe, the tool is clamped onto a cross 
slide that is power driven on straight paths 
parallel and perpendicular to the work axis. 
On a screw-cutting lathe, the motion of the 
cutting tool is accurately related to the rota- 
tion of the spindle by means of a lead screw 
that drives the carriage on which the cutting - 
tool is mounted. 

Internal turning is known as boring and re- 
sults in the enlargement of an already existing 
hole. For internal turning on solid workpieces, 
holes are drilled first; engine lathes are 
equipped for drilling coaxial holes. 

-furniture period use of turnery 7:784f 
-machine tool development, types, and use — ~ 
11:260b; illus. 261 4 
-Stone Age technological developments 18: 26° : 
-technological developments in ee asa 


1800s 18:42d 1 
-turning machine tool types and uses — u: 261f; 
illus. wo gey Seat 


Lathridiidae, family of minute brown scav- 
enger beetles of the order Coleoptera. 
-traits and classification 4:836a 


Lathrop, Mother Alphonsa, originally 
ROSE HAWTHORNE (b. May 20, 1851, Lenox, 
Mass.—d. July 9, 1926, Hawthorne, N.Y.), 
author, convert, nun, founder of the Servants 
of Relief for Incurable Cancer, a Roman 
Catholic congregation of nuns affiliated with 
the Third Order of St. Dominic and dedicated 
to serving victims of terminal cancer. 

The daughter of the author Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Rose was an infant when her family 
moved to Liverpool, where her father served 
as consul, After two years in Italy, the family 
went to Concord, Mass., in 1860. Eleven years 
later Rose married George Parsons Lathrop, 
who later was assistant editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston. Their son, Francis, born in 
1876, died five years later, During that period 
Rose wrote short stories and verse, including 
a book of poems, Along the Shore (1888). Al- 
though a Unitarian of Puritan heritage, she 
converted to Roman Catholicism in 1891. 

Legally separated from her husband, Rose 
trained at Memorial Hospital, New York 
City, so that she could help cancer patients. In 
the midst of a campaign to procure funds for 
her cause, she wrote Memories of Hawthorne 
(1897). She acquired a house on the city’s 
Lower East Side, opening it to victims of can- 
cer: In the spring of 1899, a year after her hus- 
band’s death, she moved to larger quarters, 
which she named St. Rose’s Free Home for 
Incurable Cancer. Having joined the Domini- 
cans, she made her vows on Dec. 8, 1900, tak- 
ing the religious name Alphonsa. With the aid 
of her first companion, Sister M. Rose, she 
founded the Dominican Congregation of St. 
Rose of Lima, later called the Servants of Re- 
lief for Incurable Cancer. She became her or- 
der’s first superior general. 

In 1901 Mother Alphonsa opened Rosary 
Hill Home, Hawthorne (now the mother- 
house), where she directed the growth of the 
Servants, founding the magazine Christ’s 
Poor. Subsequent homes were established in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, and Minnesota. K. Burton’s Sorrow 
Built a Bridge: A Daughter of Hawthorne 
(1937) was followed by M. Joseph’s Out of 
Many Hearts (1961). 


Lathyrus (of Egypt): see Ptolemy IX Soter 
Il. 


Lathyrus maritimus sometimes LaTHyRUS 
JAPONICUs: See beach pea. 


Lathyrus odoratus: see sweet pea. 


Latia neritoides, a species of New Zealand 
fresh-water limpet of the order Gastropoda. 
-bioluminescent fresh-water organisms 2:1031d 


Latidae (fish family): see Nile perch. 


latifundium, large ancient Roman estate that 
originated from the allocation of land from 
the ager publicus (land confiscated by Rome 
from certain conquered communities) begin- 
ning in the early 2nd century sc. Earlier, in 
classical Greece of the 5th century Bc, sizable 
estates were cultivated for high profit, based 
on what was known of scientific agriculture. 
Later, in the Hellenistic Age (from 323 Bc) 
very large estates were held by rulers, minis- 
ters, and other rich people, and by some great 
temples. On such estates there were a number 
of economic activities and, consequently, a 
wide division of labour, some slave, some 
free. Upper class Romans who owned Jati- 
fundia had enough capital to improve their 
crops and livestock with new strains, putting 
small peasant holders at a competitive disad- 
vantage. Thus Jatifundia virtually supplanted 
the small farm as the regular agricultural unit 
in Italy and in the provinces. On the latifundi- 
um stood the villa, or manor house; slaves 
were counted with the cattle, farm tools, and 
other movable property. In the later days of 
the empire, slave labour grew more expensive 


and coloni or tenant farmers, who cultivated. 


small plots, gradually replaced slaves. As the 
empire declined and disappeared in the West 
(Sth century Ab), the latifundia assumed great 
importance not only as economic but also as 
local political and cultural centres. 
The term Jlatifundium is sometimes used 

analogously of any large estate. 
‘Bolivian abolition and results 3:12h 
-Egypt taxation dynamics of 4th 

century 6:487b 
-medieval agricultural communities 12:148f 
-present-day patterns in Southwest 

Europe 11:853c 
‘slavery in Roman agricultural society 16:857c 
*South American hacienda 17:97e 
-Venezuelan agricultural organization 19:63h 


Latimer, Hugh (b. c. 1485, Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire—d. Oct. 16, 1555, Oxford), En- 
glish Protestant who advanced the cause of 
the Reformation in England through his vig- 
orous preaching and through the inspiration 
of his martyrdom. A man of simple conviction 
not attuned to theological subtleties, he fash- 
ioned his sermons in colourful, earthy lan- 
guage, repeatedly attacking the clergy and 
landlords, who, he felt, were responsible for 
the sufferings of England’s poor. 


Latimer, detail of a panel painting by an 
unknown artist, 1555; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Latimer was the son of a prosperous yeoman 
farmer. Educated at Cambridge University, 
he was ordained a priest around 1510. In the 
two decades before 1530 he gradually ac- 
quired a reputation as a preacher at Cam- 
bridge. At first he subscribed to orthodox Ro- 
man Catholicism, but in 1525 he came into 
contact with a group of young Cambridge di- 
vines who were influenced by Martin Luther’s 
new doctrines. He attributed his conversion to 
Reformist attitudes to the ministrations of the 
group’s spiritual leader, Thomas Bilney. After 
gaining royal favour by speaking out in sup- 
port of the efforts of King Henry VIII (ruled 
1509-47) to obtain an annulment of his mar- 
riage to Catherine of Aragon, Latimer re- 
ceived the benefice of West Kington, Wilt- 
shire, in 1531. He soon befriended two rising 
reformers: Thomas Cromwell, who was to 
become the King’s chief minister, and the fu- 
ture archbishop of Canterbury Thomas 
Cranmer. Such powerful backers, however, 
could not protect him from accusations, of 
heretical preachings. Before investigators Lat- 
imer refused in January 1532 to subscribe to 
certain articles of faith such as the existence of 
purgatory and the need to venerate saints. 
Consequently, he was excommunicated and 
imprisoned until he made a complete submis- 
sion (April 1532 

Nevertheless, thanks to Cromwell’s influ- 
ence, Latimer was elevated in 1535 to the 
bishopric of Worcester. By 1536 he was gener- 
ally regarded as one of the Reform leaders, 
even though there is no sign that he played 
any part in the various attempts of those years 
to introduce changes in church doctrine. His 
sermons instead stimulated interest in Re- 
formist thought by attacking the superstitions 
of the clergy and by contrasting the wealth of 
the church with the poverty of those it was 
supposed to serve. As a result of a temporary 
reaction in England in favour of orthodox 
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Catholicism, Latimer was forced to resign his 
see in 1539, and, upon the sudden fall of 
Cromwell in July. 1540, he lost his main sup- 
port at court. 

For the remainder of Henry’s reign Latimer 
existed in the shadows. Apparently he in- 
curred: suspicion of heresy at intervals and 
spent some time in the Tower of London, 
where he was incarcerated during the last few 
months before the accession of the boy king 
Edward VI in January 1547. The new regime, 
with its rapid advance toward Protestantism, 
gave Latimer a chance to exercise his talents, 
He refused to resume his bishopric because he 
wanted to be free to preach without fear or fa- 
vour. His sermons attracted large crowds and 
were often patronized by the court. But be- 
cause of his success in popularizing the idea of 
the Reformation, Latimer was immediately 
marked for proscription when the Catholic 
Mary Tudor (ruled 1553-58) ascended. the 
throne. In September 1553 he was arrested; 
taken to Oxford for trial, he was burned there 
with the reformer Nicholas Ridley on Oct. 16, 
1555. At the stake Latimer immortalized him- 
self by exhorting his fellow victim Ridley with 
the words: “ . we Shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England as I trust 
shall never be put out.” 
here Darby’s Hugh Latimer was published in 


Latimeria (fish genus): see coelacanth. 


Latina, capital of Latina province, Lazio 
(Latium) region, south central Italy, 40 mi (64 
km) south-southeast of Rome. Built in 1932 
as the first centre of the newly reclaimed Agro 
Pontino (see Pontine Marshes), it became the 
provincial capital when Latina province was 
formed from Roma province in 1934. Both 
town and province were called Littoria until 
1947. Latina has a beet-sugar refinery, fruit 
and vegetable cannery, and glass factories. 
There is a nuclear power station nearby. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 78,129, 

41°28’ N, 12°52'E 

-area and population, table 1 9:1094 

latina, type of tower on an Indian temple. 
-construction and regional use 17:175h 


Latin alphabet, also called ROMAN ALPHA- 
BET, most widely used alphabetic writing sys- 
tem in the world, the standard script of the 
English language and the languages of most of 
Europe and those areas settled by Europeans. 
Developed from the Etruscan alphabet at 
some time before 600 Bc, it can be traced 
through Etruscan, Greek, and Phoenician 
scripts to the North Semitic alphabet used in 
Syria and Palestine c. 1100 sc. The earliest in- 
scription in the Latin alphabet appears on the 
Praeneste fibula, a cloak pin dating from the 
7th century BC, which reads MANIOS MED 
FHEFHAKED NUMASIOI (in Classical 
Latin: Manius me fecit Numerio, meaning 
“Manius made me for Numerius’ 3) Another 
early inscription, however, the Duenos in- 
scription of the 6th century Bc, reads from 
right to left, like the alphabets from which it is 
descended. 

The classical Latin alphabet consisted of 23 
letters, 21 of which were derived from the 
Etruscan alphabet. In medieval times the let- 
ter J was differentiated into J and J and V into 
U, V, and W, producing an alphabet equiva- 
lent to that of modern English with 26 letters. 
Some European languages currently using the 
Latin alphabet do not use the letters K and W, 
and some add extra letters (usually standard 
Latin letters with diacritical marks added or 
sometimes pairs of letters counted as separate 
letters). 

In ancient Roman times there were two main 
types of Latin script, capital letters and cur- 
sive. There were also varieties of writing that 
mixed capitals and cursive or semicursive let- 
ters; Latin uncial script developed from such 
a mixed form in the 3rd century ap. In the 
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Middle Ages many different Latin scripts de- 
veloped from capital, cursive, and uncial 
forms. The round “humanistic” handwriting, 
used for copying books, and a more angular 
cursive script, used for legal and commercial 
purposes in 15th-century Italy, gave rise, re- 
spectively, to the roman and italic typefaces 
currently used in printing. Major ref. 1:624h 
-Baltic adaptation 2:663f 
-calligraphic writing development 3:652c; illus. 
-characteristics and development 13:912g 
-Chari-Nile use for education 1:228e 
-English developments and adaptations 6:879c 
-Eskimo systems and adaptations 6:963c 
-military and missionary conveyance 1:621la 
-punctuation form and usage history 15:275d 
-Romance adaptations and 

adjustments 15:1044c 
-Scandinavian adoption and adaptation 8:29a 
‘Scandinavian introduction by missions 8:27c 
-Slavic use and conventions 16:873c; table 
-Webster’s distinction of “i” and “‘j” 19:721c 


Latin America, collective term generally re- 
ferring to the countries of South America and 
North America (including the islands of the 
Caribbean) that speak a Romance (i.e., 
derived from Latin) language. The most fre- 
quent usage is restricted to countries speaking 
either Spanish or Portuguese, but the French- 
speaking areas of Haiti, French Guiana, and 
the French West Indies may also be included. 
Hispanic America has often been suggested as 
an alternate designation since it specifically in- 
dicates the region’s predominantly Spanish 
and Portuguese heritage. 
‘adult education 1:98b 
-arbitration and procedural law 1:1075b 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-calorie consumption levels 5:106b 
-customs unions and economic 
integration 5:383b 
-economic history and development 6:253a 
-educational policy and programs 6:696f 
-education systems and culture 6:420e 
-electric power production 6:636b 
-food production per capita, table 6 1:321 
-higher education problems and 
programs 8:866b 
industrial relations and class 
distinctions 9:499h 
‘inflation history and effects 9:564g 
-international educational relations 9:738a 
-labour law development 10:570h 
-local government development 4:651f 
-North America definition controversy 13:174g 
peasant social and cultural history 8:1164a 
-petroleum production and demand statistics, 
tables 1 and 2 14:176 
-population distribution and expansion 
13:202b; map 201 
‘postwar problems and U.S. dominance 9:756g 
-public health services 15:208d 
-socialism’s evolution 16:973f 
-societal role of Roman Catholicism 15:1018a 
-teaching status and standards 18:10d 
-trade unionism and labour movement 18:570c 
-vegetable production rate 19:52h; tables 53 


Latin America and the Caribbean, 
colonial 10:691. Spain and Portugal pio- 
neered the discovery of the New World. 
Columbus, on his four voyages, visited the 
Bahamas and several Caribbean islands—in- 
cluding Cuba, Hispaniola, and Trinidad— 
finally touching the northern coast of South 
America. In 1494 the Treaty of Tordesillas di- 
vided the uncharted discoveries between the 
two countries, a decision that eventually gave 
Brazil to Portugal, leaving the remainder to 
Spain. In the succeeding decades, Spain con- 
quered and colonized Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Peru, and other regions. Be- 
tween 1519 and 1521 Hernan Cortés and his 
troops overwhelmed the Aztec Empire and 
founded the viceroyalty of New Spain. Fran- 
cisco Pizarro began the conquest of the Inca 
empire in Peru in 1530, Brazil was first 
claimed for Portugal in 1500 by Pedro Alvares 
Cabral, but the colony developed slowly. The 
first town, Sao Vicente, was not founded until 


1532. The vast distances that separated the 
settled areas of South America led, in the late 
18th century, to a decentralization of the 
viceroyalty of Peru: the northern Andean re- 
gion and the Rio de la Plata provinces were 
made separate viceroyalties. Independence 
movements emerged in Latin America early in 
the 19th century. Inspiration from the North 
American and French revolutions, a growing 
native-born population, discontent over its ex- 
clusion from leading posts in church and state, 
and opposition to economic policies of the 
mother countries supported independence. 
Haiti was liberated in 1804 in an uprising led 
by Toussaint-Louverture. Spain’s South 
American colonies gained their independence 
between 1810 and 1828 under forces led by Si- 
mon Bolivar, José de San Martin, Bernardo 
O’Higgins, and others. Brazil became inde- 
pendent in 1822. The Mexican Revolution was 
launched in 1810 under Miguel Hidalgo and 
completed in 1821 under Agustin Iturbide. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

The Spanish conquest of America 10:691le 

Spain’s colonial empire 693g 

Colonial Brazil 698e 

The Bourbon reforms and Spanish America 
700g 

The wars of independence 702d 

The independence of South America: Spanish 
South America, Brazil 703b : 

The independence of Mexico 705c 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Argentine area independence 
movement 1:1143h 
arts 
-architectural styles and structures 19:393h 
-architecture styles of the 17th century 19:419f 
-folk visual art syncretism 7:479d 
-silverwork’s Iberian stylistic 
elements 11:1106h 
-Bahamian discoveries and explorations 2:591b 
-Balboa’s colonization and exploration 2:610f 
-Bogota political importance 2:1183d 
-Bolivar and Colombian independence 4:875a 
-Bolivar and the independence 
movement 2:1206b 
-Brazilian captaincy’s economy 13:993e 
-Brazilian regional settlement 3:130b passim 
to 131h 
-Brazilian southeast settlement 16:236e 
-Brazil’s cultural development 3:144d 
-Buenos Aires history and city plan 3:445d 
-Cabral’s discovery of Brazil 3:572c 
-Central American and Northern Andean 
cultural disintegration 3:1108b 
-Central American rule by Spain 3:1109b 
-Charles V’s revenue accessibility 4:49h 
-Chilean social structure’s importance 4:255d 
-Columbus exploration and occupation 
4:937b; map 
-Columbus’ quest for spices 17:502g 
-Cuban development and foreign 
relations 5:356e 
-de Soto’s early exploration service 17:18d 
-Ecuadorian sierra Spanish colonization 6:291a 
education 
-educational experimentation 6:401c 
-educational system organization 6:356c 
-Elizabethan raids against the Spanish 3:227g 
-European treaties affecting the 
Americas 6:1095a 
-European westward Cathay search 7:1040f 
-French holdings and their economic 
use 7:643a 
-French Revolution colonial campaigns 7:722h 
-Garibaldi’s guerrilla leadership 7:908e 
-Guyana settlement and development 8:509a 
-Haiti’s commercial exploitation 8:550h 
-Havana foundation and importance 8:668e 
-Hispaniola under Spanish rule 5:948h 
‘indigenous culture affected by 
Conquest 17:119g 
-linguistic influence of Spain 11:962b 
-Mexican independence movement 12:79e 
-Mexico City political significance 12:89g 
-Middle American cultural change 12:166f 
‘Paraguayan independence struggle 13:990c 
-Patagonia discovery and settlement 13:1069d 
-Pernambuco settlement and 
development 14:100b } 
-Pizarro’s struggle and conquest 14:487d 
-Portuquese and Spanish conquests 4:881d 
-Puerto Rico’s strategic position 15:259g | 


religion 
- Aztec religion and Christian influence 2:549g 
-Catholicism and forced conversion 15:1012f 
-Catholic missions cultural effects 4:505b 
-Christian debate on slavery 4:513b 
‘promulgation of Roman 
Catholicism 15:1017f 
-San Martin’s South American independence 
activities 16:224h 
-Santiago foundation and urban 
growth 16:23lg 
-Santo Domingo’s importance 16:234b 
-silver deposits and supply 16:776g 
-slavery economic and political impact 3:302f 
passim to 303g 
-Spanish conquest and Bolivian silver 3:10a 
-Spanish exploration and settlement 17:424c 
-Spanish imperial reform 17:435a 
-Surinam history and settlement 17:825f 
-Toussaint-Louverture and Haiti 18:536a 
-Trinidad and Tobago possession 18:711c 
-Uruguayan independence movement 18:1098d 
-Venezuela and Spanish colonialism 19:68d 
- Vespucci expeditions and importance 19:97h 
-Virgin Island settlement and slavery 19:159d 
-wars of independence 4:893e 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

administration; see alcalde; audiencia; cabildo; 
cacique; captain general; Conselho da India; 
donatario; fazenda; hacienda; Indies, Laws of 
the; quinto real; Reduccion; residencia; viceroy 
European conquest: Cibola, Seven Golden Cities 
of; conquistadores; Eldorado; Tordesillas, 
Treaty of 

international relations: Pan-American confer- 
ences; Rio de Janeiro, Protocol of; Strangford 
Treaty 

peoples: creole; mameluco 

slavery and forced labour: asiento de negros; 


bandeiras; encomienda; quilombo; reparti- 
miento 
trade: Guipizcoa Company; treasure fleets, 


Spanish 

wars of independence: Ayacucho, Battle of; Boya- 
ca, Battle of; Carabobo, Battle of; Chacabuco, 
Battle of; Grito de Dolores; Guayaquil Confer- 
ence; Maipu, Battle of; Pichincha, Battle of; 
Tiradentes Conspiracy; Tucuman, Congress of 
other: buccaneers; Emboabas, War of the; Real 
Cuerpo de Mineria 


Latin American art: see visual arts, West- 
erm. 


Latin American Federation of Christian 
Trade Unionists: see Confederacién La- 
tinoamericana de Sindicalistas Cristianos. 


Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LaFTA), international organization, consisting 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, created by the 
Treaty of Montevideo in February 1960 for 
the liberalization of trade among members 
and the eventual development of a Latin 
American common market. The structural or- 
ganization of LaFTA includes a Council of 
Ministers, composed of the foreign ministers 
of member countries; a Conference of Con- 
tracting Parties, which makes decisions on 
questions requiring a joint resolution of the 
members; a Permanent Executive Committee, 
which supervises the treaty’s implementation; 
and a Secretariat, which performs technical 
and administrative functions. 

Tariffs and other restrictions on trade were 
to be reduced over a period of 12 years; each 
country was to present annually a list (nation- 
al list) of commodities on which it would con- 
cede duty reductions. A common list of 
products to be completely exempt from tariffs 
(in trade within the area) was to be negotiated 
every three years; almost all of the intra-area 
trade was to be on this list at the end of 12 
years. Provision was also made for special 
lists granting more favourable terms to the 
relatively less developed countries. ; 

Tariff reductions within the group have not 
moved along on schedule; the second stage of 
the common list was not successfully negotiat- 
ed in 1967. Some observers have attributed 
the lack of progress to the high transportation 


costs within the area, contentment with shel- 
tered markets, and the forces of nationalism. 

In realization of the problems in implement- 
ing the original treaty, the Protocol of Cara- 
cas was proposed during the ninth session of 
LAFTA in 1969; the protocol moved the date 
for achievement of a free trade area forward 
to 1980, suspended the requirements for a 
common list, and reduced the required tariff 
reductions on the national lists. Colombia and 
OED eye however, did not ratify the proto- 
col. 

In May 1969 Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia signed the Cartagena Agree- 
ment calling for the elimination of all barriers 
to trade amongst themselves by Dec. 31, 
1980, and for the establishment of a common 
external tariff. It was believed that the An- 
dean Group, also called the Andean Common 
Market (Ancom), might enable its members 
to compete with the larger economies in 
LAFTA (Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil) and 
that the expansion of the market might draw 
new industry into the area. Venezuela became 
ithe in 1973, but Chile withdrew in 

976. 

-aims and achievements 17:102c 

- Argentina’s role as importer 1:1140b 
-Brazilian trade significance 3:137d 

-customs unions and trade agreements 5:383c 
-Mexican trading patterns 13:200f 

-Paraguay preferential treatment 13:988d 
-South American economic cooperation 4:877d 


Latin-Faliscan, language group proposed 
by some scholars within the Italic branch of 
Indo-European languages. It includes Latin, 
which emanated from Rome, and Fa- 
liscan, spoken in the Falerii district in south- 
eastern Etruria. See also Faliscan; Latin lan- 


guage. | . 
‘Italic group interrelationships 9:1074c 


Latini, Brunetto (c. 1220-c. 1294), Floren- 
tine statesman and scholar, author of Li livres 
dou trésor, a prose encyclopaedia written in 


Latini (left), detail of the fresco “‘Il 
Paradiso” attributed to Giotto; in the 
Museo Nazionale, Florence 

Alinari 


French. He also wrote an abridged version in 
Italian verse called the Tesoretto. An active 
participant in Florentine politics, he was 
forced into exile in 1260, returning in 1266. He 
held public office for the next 20 years and 
became famous as a master of rhetoric. He 
was a friend and teacher of Dante. 
-encyclopaedia for Italian culture 6:794e 
-influence on Dante’s literary style 5:482b 


Latinius Pacatus Drepanius: see Pacatus 
Drepanius, Latinius. 


Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: see Jerusa- 
lem, Kingdom of. 


Latin language, member of the Italic 
branch of Indo-European languages and 
ancestor of the modern Romance languages. 
Originally spoken by small groups of people 
living along the lower Tiber River, Latin 
spread with the increase of Roman political 
power, first throughout Italy and then 
throughout most of western and southern 
Europe and the central and western Mediter- 
ranean coastal regions of Africa. The modern 


Romance languages developed from the spo- 
ken Latin of various parts of the Roman Em- 
pire. During the Middle Ages and until com- 
paratively recent times, Latin was the lan- 
guage most widely used in the West for schol- 
arly and literary purposes; until the latter part 
of the 20th century its use was required in the 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The oldest known Latin text, dating from the 
6th century Bc, consists of a four-word in- 
scription in Greek characters on a cloak pin; 
this text shows the preservation of full vowels 
in unstressed syllables in contrast to the lan- 
guage in later times, which has reduced vow- 
els. Early Latin had a stress accent on the first 
syllable of words, in contrast to the Latin of 
the republican and imperial periods, in which 
the accent fell on either the next or second to 
the last syllable of a word. 

Latin of the Classical period had six regular- 
ly used cases in the declension of nouns and 
adjectives (nominative, vocative, genitive, da- 
tive, accusative, ablative); earlier Latin shows 
traces of a locative case in some declensional 
classes of nouns. Except for the i-stem and 
consonant stem declensional classes, which it 
combines into one group (listed in grammar 
books as the third declension), Latin keeps 
distinct most of the declensional classes inher- 
ited from Indo-European. It developed a new 
declensional class (fifth declension) of nouns, 
composed chiefly of nouns derived from verbs 
and nouns with stems ending in -ie. Important 
developments of verb forms included the 
combining of aorist and perfect forms and of 
conjunctive and optative moods (forming the 
Latin subjunctive) and the development of 
new future and imperfect tense forms. 

During the Classical period there were at 
least three types of Latin in use: Classical 
written Latin, Classical oratorical Latin, and 
the ordinary colloquial Latin used by the av- 
erage speaker of the language. Spoken Latin 
continued to change, and it diverged more and 
more from the Classical norms in grammar, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary. During the 
Classical and immediate post-Classical peri- 
ods, numerous inscriptions provide the major 
source for spoken Latin, but, after the 3rd 
century AD, numerous texts in a popular style, 
usually called Vulgar Latin, were written; 
these include St. Jerome’s translation of the 
Bible and the works of St. Augustine, both 
from the late 4th and early 5th centuries. 

Subsequent development of Latin continued 
in two ways. First, the language developed on 
the basis of local spoken forms into the mod- 
ern Romance languages and dialects. Second, 
the language continued in a more or less stan- 
dardized form throughout the Middle Ages as 
the language of religion and scholarship; in 
this form it had great influence on the devel- 
opment of the Romance languages. See also 
Vulgar Latin. Major ref. 15:1033a 
- Aelfric grammar and learning program 6:335e 
-Albanian and Balkan varieties 1:423b 
-alphabet expansion by army and 

missions 1:62la 
-alphabetic vowel indication 19:1038c; table 

1035 
-Basque cultural domination by Rome 2:763b 
-Bible versions history 2:888b 
-Christian liturgical hegemony 4:464d 
-Comenius’ emphasis and method 

reform 4:968c 
-Comenius’ teaching method 6:350a 
-Czech literary influence 16:869e 
-encyclopaedic spread of knowledge 6:783d 
-English borrowings during 

Renaissance 6:882e 
-~German borrowings through 

Christianity 8:24f 
-grammatical descriptions up to 1300s 10:993d 
-humanities curricula today 8:1182c 
-Hungarian and Polish ethnicity 6:1123d 
-Indo-European consonants 10:1008c; tables 
-Interlingua derivation procedure 9:743d 
‘Italic group interrelationships 9:1074c; illus. 
-literary pre-eminence in Middle 

Ages 10:1100a 
-Lucretius’ creation of vocabulary 11:174e 
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-Luther’s use in mass 15:110b 
-medieval document predomination 5:808h 
-medieval use and grammatical study 8:267c 
-name forms and patterns 12:817f 
-New Testament early version 

translation 2:944f 
-19th-century German educational 

reform 6:363d 
-North African ancient inscriptions 13:154a 
-post-Christian currency and 

literature 13:1078b 
-punctuation form and usage history 15:275d 
-Renaissance literary utilization 15:666f 
-Roman Catholic liturgical use 15:996f 
-Romance developments 15:1036b passim 

to 1043d 
-Romance languages derivation 

evidence 15:1025b 
-Roman provenance of Mark’s Gospel 2:95le 
-Sturm’s elementary pedagogy 6:346f 
-technical loanwords in modern 

Europe 10:652d 
-typological difference from French 10:662e 


Latin literature, written works in the Latin 
language, produced during the time of the 
Roman Republic and the Roman Empire. It 
began as translations and adaptations from 
classical Greek. When Rome fell, Latin re- 
mained the literary and ecclesiastical language 
of the Western medieval world until it was su- 
perseded by the Romance languages that it 
had generated and by other modern Western 
languages. After the Renaissance the writing 
of Latin was confined increasingly to the nar- 
row limits of certain ecclesiastical and aca- 
demic publications. Major ref. 10:1094¢ 
- Arabic scientific translations 16:368b 
-Ariosto’s sources, style, and impact 1:115lc 
- Aristotelian influence and translations 1:1158e 
- Augustan traditional classicism 15:1110f 
-Catullus’ style, form, and influence 3:1009d 
-Christian typological interpretation 7:137b 
-Cicero’s prose and poetic contribution 4:608f 
‘comedy stock character utilization 18:253e 
-dictionary development through 1600 5:714b 
-elitism and Greek influence 10:1046g 
-epic poetry traditions and themes 6:909f 
‘grammars and grammatical tradition 10:993d 
‘grammar studies on Greek models 8:267a 
-Greek literature’s influence 8:1172h 
‘Hellenic influence on Roman culture 15:1098g 
-historiographic works and methods 8:946a 
-Horace’s life, contribution, and 

influence 8:1071g 
-Juvenal’s influence 10:366e 
‘linguistic features of various periods 15:1033c 
-Lucretius’ poetic style and language 11:173g 
-Martial’s literary career 11:546a 
‘patristic style and literary form 13:1077g 
-Petrarch’s humanism and poetry 

revival 14:161g 
-Plautine influence on Jonson’s 

comedy 10:267d 
-Pliny’s style in Natural History 14:573a 
‘poetry and English prose style 10:1042b 
-Renaissance forms and themes 15:663h 
‘romance origins and thematic 

influence 15:1021b 
-Roman drama development 18:220f 
-Roman mime and comedy 17:560d 
-Roman secondary educational 

materials 6:328b 
-Ronsard’s literary sources and style 15:1136c 
-Seneca’s tragedy style 18:582e 
-Shakespeare’s dramatic sources 16:621c 
‘Syrian and Punic religious studies 17:966e 
-Tacitus’ historical work and 

importance 17:983d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Augustan Age; Carmina Burana; Ciceronian 
period; fabula praetexta; Gesta Romanorum; 
Golden Age; goliards; nedteroi; Roman 
comedy; Satyricon; Silver Age; utile et dulce 


Latino sine Flexione (language): see Inter- 
lingua. 


Latin Quarter, French QUARTIER LATIN, SeCc- 
tion of Paris on the left bank of the Seine, op- 
posite the fle de la Cité and east of the boule- 
vard Saint-Michel. In medieval times the La- 
tin Quarter was occupied by the Univer- 
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sity of Paris and was thus the quarter where 
Latin, the language of scholars, was spoken. 
Many University faculties are still located 
there, and the area is popular with students 
and intellectuals. 

-Blanche of Castile’s intervention 2:1105d 


Latin rights (Roman law): see jus Latium. 


Latins, in ancient times, the people of Latium 
(Lazio) in west central Italy. They were orga- 
nized into a number of cities (e.g., Rome, Tus- 
culum, Lavinium, Alba Longa, Aricia). Rome 
established permanent domination over the 
ne Latin cities in the Latin War (340-338 
BC). 

‘origins, history, and culture 9:1083d 

-role in foundation of Rome 15:1060c 


Latin school, also known as GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, proposed by the Czech educational 
reformer John Amos Comenius for pupils 13- 
18, stressing language and the exact sciences. 
-Comenius’ school system organization 6:349h 


Latin square, in mathematics, square n X n 
grid using n different elements, in which each 
element occurs only once in each column or 
row. 

‘combinatorics theory and method 4:947f 
‘number games and history 13:350e 


Latinus, in Roman legend, king of the ab- 
origines in Latium and eponymous (name-giv- 
ing) hero of the Latin race. He was believed to 
be either the son of the Greek hero Odysseus 
and the enchantress Circe or the son of the 
Roman god Faunus and the nymph Marica. 
Latinus was a shadowy personality who was 
perhaps invented to explain the origin of 
Rome and its relations with Latium. 
According to the Aeneid, the hero Aeneas 
landed at the mouth of the Tiber and was wel- 
comed by Latinus, the peaceful ruler whose 
daughter Lavinia he ultimately married. 


Latinus Pacatus Drepanius: see Pacatus 
Drepanius, Latinius. 


latissimus dorsi, the widest and most pow- 
erful muscle of the back. It is a large, flat, 
triangular muscle covering the lower back. It 
arises from the lower half of the vertebral col- 
umn and iliac crest (hipbone) and tapers to a 
rounded tendon inserted at (attached to) the 
front of the upper part of the humerus (upper- 
arm bone). 

The action of the latissimus dorsi draws the 
upper arm downward and backward and ro- 
tates it inward, as exemplified in the down- 
stroke in swimming the crawl. In climbing it 
joins with the abdominal and pectoral muscles 
to pull the trunk upward. The two latissimus 
dorsi muscles also assist in forced respiration 
by raising the lower ribs. 

-spinal role in anchoring muscles 16:816h 
-thoracic evolution and muscle 
changes 12:637a 


latite, or TRACHYANDESITE, extrusive igneous 
rock that occurs very abundantly as dikes and 
flows in western North America. Usually col- 
oured white, yellowish, pinkish, or gray, it is 
the volcanic equivalent of monzonite (q.v.). 
Latites contain plagioclase feldspar (andesine 
or oligoclase) as large, single crystals (pheno- 
crysts) in a fine-grained matrix of orthoclase 
feldspar and augite. They also contain pheno- 
crysts of diopside, and sometimes biotite and 
hornblende; accessory minerals include apa- 
tite, zircon, leucite, and magnetite. Latites are 
chemically intermediate to trachytes and an- 
desites; when the matrix contains considera- 
ble quartz, the rock is transitional to dacite. 
‘igneous rock classification, table 7 9:207 
-mineralogical composition table 9:221 
-mineralogical composition, illus. 5 9:207 


latitude and longitude, coordinate system 
by means of which the position or location of 
any place on the Earth’s surface can be deter- 
mined and described. 


Latitude is a measurement on a globe or 
map of location north or south of the Equa- 
tor. Technically there are different kinds of 
latitude—geographical, astronomical, and 
geocentric—but there are only minor differ- 
ences between them. In most common refer- 
ences, geographical latitude (the kind used in 
mapping) is implied. Given in degrees, min- 
utes, and seconds, geographical latitude is the 
arc subtended by an angle at the centre of the 
Earth and measured in a north-south plane 
poleward from the Equator. Thus, a point at 
30°15'20” N subtends an angle of 30°15'20"at 
the centre of the globe; similarly, the arc be- 
tween the Equator and either geographic pole 
is 90° (% the circumference of the Earth, or 
Y4 X 360°), and thus the greatest possible lati- 
tudes are 90° N and 90° S. As aids to show 
different latitudinal positions on maps or 
globes, equidistant circles are plotted and 
drawn parallel to the Equator and each other; 
they are called parallels. 


North Pole 


point located 
at 40° N, 30° W. 


Perspective of the globe with grid formed by parallels 
and meridians 


Different methods are used to determine geo- 
graphical latitude, as by taking angle-sights 
on certain polar stars or by measuring with a 
sextant the angle of the noon Sun above the 
horizon. The length of a degree of arc of lati- 
tude is approximately 111 kilometres (69 
miles), varying, because of the non-uniformity 
of the Earth’s curvature, from 110.568 ki- 
lometres (68.704 miles) at the Equator to 
111,900 kilometres (69.407 miles) at the poles. 

Longitude is a measurement of location east 
or west of the Prime Meridian of Greenwich, 
the specially designated imaginary north- 
south line that passes through both geograph- 
ic poles and Greenwich, London. Measured 
also in degrees, minutes, and seconds, longi- 
tude is the amount of arc created by drawing 
first a line from the centre of the Earth to the 
intersection of the Equator and the Prime 
Meridian and then another line from the cen- 
tre of the Earth to any point elsewhere on the 
Equator. Longitude is measured 180° both 
east and west of the Prime Meridian. As aids 
to locate longitudinal positions on a globe or 
map, meridians are plotted and drawn from 
pole to pole where they meet. The number of 
miles per degree of longitude at the Equator is 
about 111.32 kilometres (69.17 miles) and at 
the poles, 0. 

The combination of meridians and parallels 
establishes a framework or grid by means of 
which exact positions can be determined in 
reference to the Prime Meridian and the 
Equator: a point described as 40° N, 30° W, 
for example, is located 40° of arc north of the 
Equator and 30° of arc west of the Greenwich 
meridian. 

-Earth’s figure measurements 6:2f; illus. 
-earth surveying processes 7:1059d 
-Hipparchus’ contributions to 
geography 8:942e 
-mathematical calculation theory and 
use 11:675c 


latitude and longitude, celestial: see eclip- 
tic. 
latitudinarianism, a term applied by conser- 
vative Anglicans to the concepts of certain 
17th-century Anglican clerics whose theologi- 
cal, liturgical, and disciplinary beliefs and 
practices were viewed as unorthodox, or, at 
best, heterodox because of their acceptance of 
the so-called liberal views of the 17th century 
Dutch theologian Jacobus Arminius. The 
Latitudinarians thus became the precursors of 
the similar Broad Church movement in the 
19th-century Church of England, 
-antidogmatic influence on Locke 11:13c 
-Protestant rationalist acceptance in 

England 15:113e 


Latium (Italy): see Lazio. 
Latona (Greek mythology): see Leto. 


La Tour, Charles (Turgis de Saint- 
Etienne de) (b. 1596, probably in Paris—d. 
1666, Ft. St. John, Nova Scotia), French colo- 
nist and fur trader who served as governor of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) under the French and 
the English. 

La Tour went to Acadia with his father c. 
1600. When the English destroyed the French 
settlements there in 1613-14, he went with 
Charles de Biencourt, commander of the dey- 
astated Port Royal (now Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia) to live with the Indians. In 1623 
Biencourt gave up his rights and possessions 
to La Tour. 

Meanwhile La Tour’s father had made an al- 
liance with Sir William Alexander (later earl 
of Stirling), the Scottish colonizer of Nova 
Scotia (the English name for Acadia), and La 
Tour was made an English baronet of the re- 
gion, even though he refused to transfer his 
allegiance from France. He built Fort La 
Tour at the mouth of the St. John River and 
was made lieutenant governor of most of 
Acadia in 1631. La Tour disagreed violently 
with the governor, Charles de Menou, sieur 
d’Aulnay Charnisay, who represented the 
King, and violence resulted. La Tour escaped 
to Quebec, where he remained until d’Aul- 
nay’s death in 1650; he married d’Aulnay’s 
widow in 1653. He returned to France and 
persuaded the King to make him governor of 
Acadia. When the English took over the terri- 
tory in 1654, La Tour kept his post and, after 
visiting England, received a land grant. 


La Tour, Georges de (b. March 19, 1593, 
near Lunéville, Lorraine [now in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle], Fr.—d. Jan. 30, 1652, Lunéville), 
painter, mostly of candlelight subjects, was 
well known in his own time but then forgotten 


“St. Joseph the Carpenter,” oil on canvas by Georges 
de La Tour, c. 1645; in the Louvre, Paris 


Giraudon 


until well into the 20th century. Little is 
known about his life, but there is no doubt 
about an artistic relationship between the art- 
ist and his contemporaries from Lorraine, 
Jean le Clerc and Jacques Bellange. Few 
paintings by his hand are known, and it is 
strange to note that replicas exist of almost 
every one of his authentic works. Only two of 
La Tour’s works are dated (1645 and 1650), 
and at times it is difficult to arrive at the cor- 
rect interpretation of his subjects. His expres- 
sion in form and colour is most individual and 
original, and he aims at a simplification of 
form which frequently gives his pictures a 
deceptively modern appearance. His Baroque 
realist style is not entirely without some Man- 
nerist traits, yet his work as a whole is marked 
by an almost classical calm. 

Among La Tour’s most impressive candle- 
light scenes are “The Mocking of Job” (Mu- 
sée Départemental des Vosges et Musée Inter- 
national de |’Imagerie, Epinal), “The New- 
born” (Musée de Rennes, Fr.), “St. Joseph the 
Carpenter” (Louvre, Paris), and “The Lamen- 
tation over St. Sebastian” (Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, West Berlin). “The 
Hurdy-gurdy Player’ (Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Nantes), “The Sharper” (P. Landry Collec- 
tion, Paris), and “The Fortune Teller’ (Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York) are 
among his few daylight compositions. 
-Baroque painting developments 19:428b 
-“The Lamentation over St. Sebastian,” 

painting, illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, 
Piate XVI 


La Tour, Maurice-Quentin de (b. Sept. 5, 
1704, Saint-Quentin, Fr.—d. Feb. 17, 1788, 
Saint-Quentin), pastelist whose animated and 
sharply characterized portraits made him one 
of the most successful and imitated portrait- 
ists of 18th-century France. Early in his youth 
he went to Paris, where he entered the studio 
of the Flemish painter Jacques Spoede. He 
then went to Reims, Cambrai (1724), and En- 
gland (c. 1725), returning to Paris to resume 
his studies c. 1727. In 1737 La Tour exhibited 
the first of a splendid series of 150 portraits 
that formed the glory of the Salon for the suc- 
ceeding 37 years. Among his subjects were the 
writers Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire, 
as well as Louis XV, king of France, and his 
mistress Mme. de Pompadour, of whom he 
did a life-size portrait (1756; Louvre, Paris). 
In 1746 he was received into the Academy and 
in 1751 was promoted to councillor. La Tour 
was made portraitist to the king in 1750, a po- 
sition he held until 1773, when he suffered a 
nervous breakdown. La Tour retired at the 
age of 80 to Saint-Quentin, where he died. 
-d’Alembert pastel illus. 1:464 

-Rousseau portrait illus. 15:1170 


Maurice-Quentin de La Tour, self-portrait, oil on 
canvas; in the Musée de Picardie, Amiens, France 
Telarci—Giraudon 


Latour, Theodor, Graf (1780-1848), Aus- 
trian war minister, killed during the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

-Vienna rebellion in 1848 2:465e 


La Tour d’Auvergne, French noble house, 
descended from a quite modest 12th-century 
lord of Latour (in western Auvergne), pro- 
moted itself effectively by marriage to heir- 
esses. The senior branch had held the count- 
ship of Auvergne in the 15th century (together 
for a time with that of Boulogne, which it ex- 
changed for Lauragais, in Languedoc, in 
1478); but the junior branch, lords of Ol- 
liergues and viscounts of Turenne, acquired 
the duchy of Bouillon and the principality of 
Sedan (territories on the frontier between 
France and Luxembourg) in the 1590s. Hav- 
ing ceded Sedan to France in 1642, the family 
in 1651 received in compensation the duchies 
of Chateau-Thierry and of Albret, the count- 
ship of Auvergne, and the courtly rank of 
prince. 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott (1884-1968), 
U.S. church historian and Sinologist. 
-Christian secularism investigations 4:53lg 


Latreille, Pierre-André (b. Nov. 29, 1762, 
Brive-la-Gaillarde, Fr.—d. Feb. 6, 1833, Par- 
is), zoologist and Roman Catholic priest, fa- 
ther of modern entomology, achieved the first 
detailed classification of crustaceans and in- 
sects. Although he was a devoted student of 
natural history, Latreille was educated for the 
priesthood and he was ordained a priest in 
Paris in 1786, Publication of his Précis des 
caractéres génériques des insectes disposés 
dans un ordre naturel (1796; “Summary of the 
Generic Characteristics of Insects, Arranged 
in a Natural Order”) marked the beginnings 


Latreille, detail of an engraving by an unknown artist 
after a portrait, 1823 
H. Roger-Viollet 


of modern entomology, or the scientific study 
of insects. It also brought him the position of 
head of the entomology department at the 
Museum of Natural History, Paris (1799). In 
this capacity Latreille published many works, 
among them Histoire naturelle générale et 
particuliére des crustacés et insectes (14 vol., 
1802-05; ““Comprehensive Natural History of 
Crustaceans and Insects’’). In 1829 he suc- 
ceeded Jean Lamarck as professor of zoology 
in crustaceans, arachnids, and insects at the 
Museum of Natural History. 


La Trémoille, noble family that contributed 
numerous generals to France. The name is 
taken from a village in Poitou (modern La 
Trimouille). A Pierre de La Trémoille is re- 
corded as early as the 11th century, but the 
family’s ascendance dates from the 15th cen- 
tury. Early family members fought in several 
crusades. Gui (died 1397) went with John the 
Fearless, duke of Burgundy, on the crusade to 
Hungary, was taken prisoner by the Turks at 
the battle of Nicopolis, and died in Rhodes on 
his way back to France. His son Georges (c. 
1382-1446) first brought the family to promi- 
nence, serving as an adviser to Charles VII. 
He obstructed Joan of Arc’s efforts to defeat 
the English and their Burgundian allies in the 
campaigns of 1429-30. 


73 La Trémoille 


Georges de La Trémoille’s son Louis I (c. 
1431-83) brought the so-called principality of 
Talmont and the viscounty of Thouars into 
the family by marriage. His son Louis II 
(1460-1525) won a reputation for outstanding 
chivalry. Nicknamed le chevalier sans re- 
proche (“the blameless knight”), he defeated 
rebellious French princes during Charles 
VIII’s minority at Saint-Aubin-du-Cormier 
(1488) and served gloriously in the Italian 
supaiety until his death in the Battle of 
avia. 


L- DELA TREMOILLE. 


Louis I! de La Trémoille, portrait by 
Benedetto Ghirlandajo (1458-1497); in 
the Musée Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 


By courtesy of ihe Musee Conde, Chantilly; photograph 
Giraudon 


Because Louis’s son had been killed in the 
Italian campaign at Marignan in 1515, 
his grandson Francois (1502-41) succeeded to 
the family estates. Through his marriage to 
Anne de Laval, granddaughter of Frederick of 
Aragon, deposed king of Naples, the family 
derived its pretension to the kingdom of Na- 
ples and the claim to recognition at the 
French court as foreign princes. Francois’s 
children were the founders of three branches 
of the house. Louis III (1522-77), founder of 
the House of Thouars, was made duc de 
Thouars in 1563; his descendants were ducs 
de Thouars and de La Trémoille as well as 
princes de Talmont and de Tarentes. Another 
son, Georges, established the house of the 
marquis de Rohan and the comtes d’Olonne, 
while Claude (died 1566) founded the branch 
of Noirmoutier. 

Louis III’s son Claude (1566-1604) at first 
fought in the campaigns against the Hugue- 
nots under Henry III but then changed sides, 
joining the Protestant king of Navarre, Henry 
ITI, in 1586. After Henry de Navarre became 
King Henry IV, of France, Claude was made 
a peer (1595). 

Descendants of this line continued to distin- 
guish themselves at war. Claude’s grandson 
Henri-Charles (1620-72) fought against the 
crown, in the Fronde (1648-53) a revolt that 


Claude de la Trémoille, engraving by |. Frasne, late 16th 
century 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


La Trémoille, Georges de 74 


began in the Parlement of Paris against royal 
absolutism, Charles-Bretagne-Marie-Joseph 
(1764-1839) and his brother Antoine-Philippe 
(1765-94) were staunch royalists during the 
French Revolution. Both fought in the coun- 
ter-revolutionary insurrection in the Vendée 
(1793-96). 


La Trémoille, Georges de (b. c. 1382—d. 
May 6, 1446), powerful lord who exercised 
considerable influence over Charles VII of 
France. At first allied with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy in the power struggle that continued for 
many years during Charles VI’s madness, La 
Trémoille switched his loyalty when the rival 
faction, the Armagnacs (supporters of the 
dukes of Orléans, a line founded by Charles 
VI’s brother) came into power in 1413. He 
was a member of the pleasure-loving group 
that surrounded the dauphin, Louis (died 
1415), and then the queen, Isabella of Ba- 
varia. In 1416 he married Jeanne, the widow 
of Jean de France, duc de Berry, who died 
about 1423. 

In 1427, with the help of the Constable de 
Richemont, La Trémoille had King Charles 
VII's favourite, Pierre de Giac, kidnapped 
and drowned; he then married Giac’s widow, 
Catherine, (who was probably an accessory), 
and took Giac’s place on the King’s council. 
Named grand chamberlain of France, he soon 
forced the Constable de Richemont to leave 
court. 

France, at war with the English, was itself di- 
vided. The Duke of Burgundy had allied him- 
self with the English in 1419; Charles VII, al- 
though nominally king since 1422, was not 
consecrated until 1429, after Joan of Arc’s ad- 
vent. La Trémoille seems to have played a 
pernicious role during Joan of Arc’s cam- 
paigns, obstructing her influence with the 
King and attempting to obtain a treaty with 
the Duke of Burgundy for his personal advan- 
tage. His influence was undoubtedly a factor 
in the King’s failure to obtain Joan’s release 
after her capture at Compiégne in 1430. 

La Trémoille’s actions eventually caused his 
downfall; in 1433 he was wounded and kid- 
napped by de Richemont, who released him 
for ransom only after he had agreed to absent 
himself from court. Retired to his estates, he 
made Poitou a centre of discontent. In 1440 
he joined the Praguerie, a revolt protesting the 
King’s reforms (so called by analogy with an 
earlier uprising in Prague). Pardoned with the 
rest of the nobles, La Trémoille eventually re- 
turned to court shortly before his death. 
-Richemont’s political antagonism 15:835a 


Latreutes fucorum, species of shrimp of the 
crustacean order Decapoda. 
-seaweed habitats 5:545e 


latria (worship): see adoration. 


La Trinité, town and port on the Caribbean 
island of Martinique, French West Indies. Sit- 
uated on the east coast 11 mi (18 km) 
northeast of Fort-de-France, it is a trading 
centre for sugarcane and pineapples. Indus- 
tries include sugar milling and rum distilling. 
Latest census 39,173. 

14°44’ N, 60°58’ W 

-district area and population table 11:548 

-map, Martinique 11:547 


latro, historical unit of length equal to 1.917 
metres used in areas which now are part of 
Czechoslovakia. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Latrobe, town, north Tasmania, Australia, 
at the head of navigation, Mersey River estu- 
ary, 7 mi (11 km) above the river’s mouth. 
Founded in 1850, it was named (1861) after 
Charles Joseph La Trobe, administrator of 
Tasmania (1846-47). A port before the rail- 
way was built (1885), it was proclaimed a 
town (1890) and a municipality (1908). La- 
trobe is now a service centre for a district of 


fruit orchards, dairy and potato farming, and 
stud horse breeding and has food-processing 
plants and canneries. It lies on the Bass High- 
way to Launceston (57 mi southeast). There 
has been intermittent coal mining in the dis- 
trict since 1850. FOP. (1971 prelim.) 2,451. 
41°14’, S, 146°24’ E 

Latrobe, borough, Westmoreland County, 
southwest central Pennsylvania, U.S., on 
Loyalhanna Creek, in the foothills of the Al- 
legheny Mountains. It was laid out (1851) by 
Oliver Barnes, a railroad engineer, who 
named it for his classmate, Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, Jr., a chief engineer of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and son of the distin- 
guished architect. In 1946 the borough was 
officially recognized by the National Football 
League as the birthplace of professional foot- 
ball because of a game held there Sept. 3, 

1895, at which a player, John K. Braillie, was 
paid “$10 and expenses.” 

Surrounded by rich farmlands, Latrobe also 
has light manufactures. St. Vincent College 
for men was established there in 1840. Inc. 
1854. Pop. (1980) 10,799. 
40°19’ N, 79°23’ W 
‘football team of 1895 7:517c 
Latrobe, Benjamin (Henry) (b. May 1, 
1764, Fulneck, near Leeds, Eng.—d. Sept. 3, 
1820, New Orleans), architect and civil engi- 
neer, perhaps the first U.S. architect of inter- 
national stature. Trained by the English Neo- 
classical architect Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
Latrobe introduced the Greek revival style to 
the United States (with the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, 1799-1801), and trained 
William Strickland and Robert Mills, two of 
the leading Greek revivalists in the U.S. 

Emigrating to the U.S. in 1796, Latrobe first 
worked on public engineering projects in Vir- 
ginia, and he completed the state capitol 
(begun by Thomas Jefferson) at Richmond. In 
1798 he moved to Philadelphia. Appointed by 
President Jefferson, he served as surveyor of 
federal buildings in Washington, D.C., from 
1803 to 1817. He thus was the third architect 
(after William Thornton and Etienne-Sulpice 
Hallet, called Stephen Hallet) of the U.S. 
Capitol. From April 1815 until his resignation 
as surveyor he supervised the rebuilding of the 
Capitol and the White House, both of which 
had been burned by the British during the 
War of 1812. At the Capitol he designed a 
new chamber for the House of Representa- 
Hes: in 1864 that room became Statuary 

all. 

For John Carroll, the first Roman Catholic 
bishop and archbishop in the United States, 
Latrobe designed one of his greatest buildings, 
the Cathedral (afterward Basilica) of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Bal- 
timore (cornerstone laid July 7, 1806; dedicat- 
ed May 31, 1821; consecrated May 25, 1876). 
Throughout his career he designed canals and 
city water and sewage systems; he died of yel- 


The Basilica of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Baltimore, by Benjamin Latrobe, begun 1805 
Sandak, Inc. 


low fever while directing work on the New Or- 
leans water supply system. One of his sons, 
John Hazlehurst Boneval Latrobe, a success- 
ful railroad lawyer, was more widely noted as 
the inventor of the Latrobe stove, or Bal- 
timore heater. 

-Gothic Revival in United States 19:453d 


La Trobe River, in Victoria, Australia, rises 
in the Eastern Highlands near Mt. Baw Baw 
in the Gippsland District. Flowing in a south- 
easterly direction, it passes the cities of Moe 
and Yallourn, where it turns to flow almost 
directly east, past Traralgon. The La Trobe is 
joined by its main tributaries, the Thompson 
and Macalister rivers, near Sale, 6 mi (10 km) 
from where it enters Lake Wellington, one of 
the Gippsland Lakes. Originally called the 
Glengarry, the 70-mi-long river was renamed 
to honour Charles La Trobe, first lieutenant 
governor of Victoria. Seasonal variations in 
flow are marked. The La Trobe Valley was 
cleared for dairy pastures but since 1919 has 
been the site of extensive brown-coal mining 
operations and industrial development. 
38°10’ S, 146°32’ E 

Latrobe Valley, Victoria, Australia. 

38°10’ S, 147°00’ E 

-industrial centre specialization 19:112f 
Latrodectus (spider): see black widow. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850), book of 
pamphlets by Thomas Carlyle. 
-Carlyle’s personality in works 3:924b 


Latter-day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of : see Mormonism. 


Latter Day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of: see Mormonism. 


Latter Rain revival, early name for the Pen- 
tecostal movement within U.S. Protestantism; 
it began in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries in Tennessee and North Carolina and 
took its name from the “latter rain” referred 
to in Joel 2:23. The Bible passage states that 
the former (fall) rain and latter (spring) rain 
were poured down from God. These rains 
marked the beginning and end of the Jewish 
harvest. According to Pentecostal interpreta- 
tion, the “former rain” referred to speaking in 
tongues during the first Christian Pentecost, 
when the Holy Spirit was poured down on the 
followers of Christ, and the “latter rain” re- 
ferred to a second period, when people would 
again receive the Holy Spirit and speak in 
tongues as a sign that the Second Coming of 
Christ would soon occur. Major ref. 14:3le 


Lattes, Césare Mansueto Giulio (b. 
Curitiba, Brazil, July 11, 1924) physicist who 
with U.S. physicist Eugene Gardner at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, in 1948 confirmed the 
existence of heavy and light mesons by photo- 
graphing the bombardment of carbon with al- 
pha particles. 

Lattes studied at the University of SA4o Paulo 
with G.P.S. Occhialini in the 1940s and ac- 
companied him to the University of Bristol in 
1946, where with C.F. Powell they published 
the results of cosmic rays hitting exposed 
photographic plates atop a mountain in the 
‘Bolivian Andes, Lattes became a full profes- 
sor at the University of Sao Paulo in 1948 and 
also taught at the University of Brazil after 
1948 and, in the 1950s, as a research associate 
in the United States. 


lattice, crystal, a simplified way of repre- 
senting the orderly arrangement of atoms in a 
crystalline solid. Each atom or group of 
atoms is represented in a three-dimensional 
diagram by a dot, or lattice point. This proce- 
dure allows many different crystals to be 
represented by the same crystal lattice. Crys- 
tal lattices can be used where complete 
knowledge of the arrangement of atoms is not 
necess 

Each lattice point has identical surround- 
ings; and if the points are connected by lines, 
the lattice is subdivided into a number of iden- 


crystal 
lattice 


actual arrangement 
of atoms in a crystal 


Typical crystal lattice 


From AC. Bishop, An Outline of Crystal Morphology (1967); Hutchinson 
Publishing Group Ltd. 


tical blocks, or unit cells. The lengths of the 
edges of these blocks are characteristic of 
each particular crystal and are called its lat- 
tice constants. 

Six basic cell shapes are possible, comprising 
the six crystal systems. Fourteen variations on 
these blocks are possible (the 14 Bravais lat- 
tices) by the addition of lattice points at the 
centre of the unit cell, or on its face. Major 
ref. 5:34le 
-clay mineral types and structure 4:700e 
-cryStal structures and bonding 12:234a 
-feldspathoid unit cells table 7:219 
‘ionic compound characteristics 4:106g 
-ionic structure types 4:100f; illus. 98 
-iron structural forms 17:658f 
-low-temperature properties 11:162a 
-magnetic properties theory 11:328d 
-metals theory and structure 11:1087a 
-neutron irradiation of solids 15:413f 
-rare-earth heating effects 15:520g 
-semiconductor electronic conduction 16:526b 
-solid state crystal structure 16:1035d 
-thermoelectric properties of solids 18:318a 
-transition element chemistry 18:612c 
-X-ray diffraction methods 19:1059g 


lattice energy, amount of energy required to 
separate completely all of the electrically 
charged atoms, or positive and negative ions, 
that make up an ionic solid. Common table 
salt is an ionic solid composed of alternate 
positive sodium ions and negative chlorine 
ions. For each particular ionic solid, the lat- 
tice energy is a constant that measures how 
tightly the ions are held together. The lattice 
energy can be calculated if the arrangement 
and spacing of the ions are known. The ar- 
rangement and spacing of the ions in turn de- 
pend on a balance between the attraction 
forces and the repulsion forces of the ions 
within crystalline solids. The attractive forces 
make a large positive contribution to the lat- 
tice energy, and the repulsive forces make a 
small negative contribution. The net energy, 
or binding energy, constitutes the lattice ener- 
gy. Typical values for lattice energies at room 
temperature are around 200 kilocalories per 
mole. 

-ionic bond stability and structure 4:86a 


lattice plant (Aponogetonaceae family): see 
Najadales. 


lattice technique, a noncoiled type of bas- 
ketry construction in which a frame made of 
two or three layers of passive standards is 
bound together by wrapping the intersections 
with thread. 

-basketry technique and use 2:759d; illus. 758 


latticinio glass, glassmaking technique in 
which “threads” or canes of opaque, usually 
white, glass are embedded in a vessel of other- 
wise clear glass so as to form patterns such as 
vertical stripes or spirals on the sides of the 
vessel. When these patterns are complex, e.g., 
when intersecting canes are used, it is called 
vetro di trina (“lace glass”); when the threads 
form a netlike pattern with an air-bubble in 
each aperture, it is called mnetzglas (“net 
glass”). A specialty of Venice in the 16th cen- 
tury, latticinio was widely adopted through- 
out Europe then and in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies 


Pthaigde development 8:185a; illus. 

Lattimore, Richmond (1906-  ), USS. 
poet, translator, and critic. Educated at Dart- 
mouth, the University of Illinois, and Ox- 


ford, he made numerous translations from the 
Greek noted for their insights into the history, 
philosophy, and literature of Greece. 


Lattorfian Stage, earliest major division of 
Oligocene rocks and time (the Oligocene 
Epoch began about 38,000,000 years ago and 
lasted about 12,000,000 years). The Lattorf- 
ian, which precedes the Rupelian Stage, was 
named for exposures studied in Lattorf, in 
northern Germany. Lattorfian beds were 
deposited by an advancing sea over Late Eo- 
cene lignites, rocks intermediate in composi- 
tion between peat and soft coal. In France, 
Lattorfian deposits are called Sannoisan; they 
consist of variegated marls deposited in 
brackish waters and contain a characteristic 
molluscan fauna. In Great Britain the Lattor- 
fian includes the Headon, Bembridge, Os- 
borne, and Lower Hamstead beds. Vertebrate 
fossils have been found in Lattorfian rocks in 
various European localities. 


Lattre de Tassigny, Jean (-Marie-Gabri- 
el) de (b. Feb. 2, 1889, Mouilleron-en-Pareds, 
Fr.—d. Jan. 11, 1952, Paris), army officer and 
posthumous marshal of France who became 
one of the leading military figures in the 
French forces under Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
during World War II and was also the most 
successful French commander of the First In- 
dochina War (1946-54). 


De Lattre 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


After service in World War I and Morocco 
(1921-26), de Lattre held a staff commission 
during the first part of World War II, becom- 
ing commander of an infantry division in May 
1940. 

After the collapse of France in June 1940, he 
was imprisoned by the Germans but escaped 
te North Africa in October 1943. He then 
commanded the French Ist Army in the Al- 
lied landing operations in southern France 
(Aug. 16, 1944) and the subsequent drive 
across France and into southern Germany 
and Austria. On May 8, 1945, he was France’s 
representative at the signature of the German 
capitulation. 

After serving as commander of the Western 
European Union ground forces, he went to 
French Indochina in December 1950, where 
he mobilized French civilians for the war 
effort against the nationalist revolutionary 
Viet Minh movement. He halted General 
Giap’s Red River Delta offensive of 1951, but 
illness forced his return to France. 


Latuka (African people): see Lotuko. 


La Tuque, town, Trois-Riviéres region of 
southern Quebec province, Canada, on the 
Saint-Maurice River. During the French re- 
gime, the site was occupied by a trading post 
of the Company of New France. The original 
lumbering settlement of 1908 was named for a 
rock on the river’s edge that was shaped like a 
tuque, woollen headgear worn by early French 
trappers. The town’s economy depends chiefly 
on forestry and allied industries (pulp and pa- 
per) and a large hydroelectric installation on 
the river. The area is noted for its hunting, 
fishing, and skiing. A three-day lumberjacks’ 
canoe race from La Tuque ito Trois-Riviéres 
(106 mi [171 km] south) is held annually in 
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late summer. Inc. town, 1911. Pop. (1971) 
13,099. 

47°27’ N, 72°47’ W 

-map, Canada 3:717 

latus rectum, in mathematics, a chord pass- 
ing through the focus of a curve and perpen- 
dicular to a specific axis. 

-analytic geometry fundamentals 7:1081c 


Latvian (LettisH) language, East Baltic lan- 
guage spoken primarily in Latvia (now the 
Latvian S.S.R.), where it has been the official 
language since 1918; it has approximately 

1,500,000 speakers. 

The earliest texts, a Catholic catechism and a 
Lutheran catechism, both written in Gothic 
script, date from the 16th century; the first 
grammar of the language appeared in the 18th 
century, and by the end of the 19th century 
the literary language was well developed. A 
modified Latin alphabet was adopted in 1922. 

Latvian has three dialect groups: East, or 
High, Latvian; West Latvian; and Central 
Latvian. The last of these is more conserva- 
tive and provided the basis for the modern lit- 
erary language. 

Although closely related to Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian is more innovating than Lithuanian in 
many respects; for example, the reduction of 
vowels in final syllables has progressed much 
further in Latvian. Furthermore, because of 
the influence of Finnish, word accent has been 
fixed on the first syllable. Major ref. 2:660f 
-peoples and territorial fluctuations 2:670c 


Latvian literature, the body of writings in 
the Latvian language (q.v.), which was late in 
developing into a written literature. It pos- 
sesses, nonetheless, a wealth of far older folk 
poetry and songs. Secular literature began in 
the 18th century, and Latvians themselves did 
not assume their own leadership in the literary 
field until the mid-19th century, when they be- 
gan to give voice to literary trends that had 
taken other European nations decades to de- 
velop. Major ref. 10:1210f 


Latvian People’s Council, assembly repre- 
senting peasant, bourgeois, and Socialist 
groups that was formed in November 1917; it 
proclaimed Latvia’s independence in Novem- 
ber 1918. 

-independent government establishment 2:673g 


Latvian religion: see Baltic religion. 
Latvians (people): see Balts. 


Latvian Social Democratic Party, Marx- 
ist political party of Latvia, founded in 1904. 
-Baltic states Communist organizations 2:673c 


Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic 
10:706, Russian LATVIYSKAYA SOVETSKAYA 
SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA RESPUBLIKA, constituent 
republic (since 1940) of the Soviet Union; 
situated on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
it is bounded by the Estonian S.S.R. (north), 
by the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic (east), by the Belorussian S.S.R. 
(southeast), and by the Lithuanian S.S.R. 
(south). The capital is Riga. It occupies an 
area of 24,600 sq mi (63,700 sq km). Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 2,364,000. 

The text article covers the landscape, the 
population, the economy, administration and 
social conditions, cultural life, and prospects. 

For the history of Latvia, see Baltic states, 
history of. 
57°00’ N, 25°00’ E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-geographic and social features 17:33lc 

-map, Soviet Union 17:322 

-population and demography, tables 1, 2, and 
4 17:333 

-Slavic languages distribution map 16:868 


Latynina, Larisa Semenovyna (b. Dec. 27, 
1934, Kherson, Ukrainian S.S.R.), gymnast, 
first woman athlete to win nine gold medals in 
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the Olympic Games. In the 1956 Games in 
Melbourne, Miss Latynina (who was educat- 
ed at the Kiev Pedagogic Institute) won the 
women’s competition in all-around individual 
exercises, the horse vault, and free exercises 
(tied for first place). In Rome in 1960 she 
again placed first in the all-around and free 
exercise categories, and in Tokyo in 1964 she 
captured her third consecutive gold medal in 
free exercises. She won three additional first- 
place medals as a member of the Soviet 
Union’s  six-member women’s gymnastics 
team in 1956, 1960, and 1964. She also was 
awarded five silver (second-place) and four 
bronze (third-place) medals in those three 
Olympics. 


Laubeuf, Maxime (1864-1939), French ma- 
rine engineer. 
-submarine development in late 1800s 17:748e 


Laub-und-Bandelwerk (German Laub 
“foliage,” “‘leaf’), forms of leaflike ornamen- 
tation used in German architecture, especially 
on the stonework of buildings; Laub-und-Ban- 
delwerk may appear as long strings of finely 
curved or spiral lines, clothed with such folia- 
tion as the vine, olive branch, and ivy, as 
bands of leaves, or as patterns formed by 
these, as on war memorials. 


Lauchen, Georg Joachim von: see Rhiti- 
cus, 


Lauchhammer, city, Cottbus Bezirk (dis- 
trict), southeastern East Germany, north 
of Dresden. Open-cast lignite (brown-coal) 
workings nearby supply local briquetting and 
coking plants and a power station. The 
Lauchhammer ironworks and bronzeworks, 
founded in 1725, is one of the chief heavy in- 
dustrial enterprises in East Germany. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 27,400. 

51°30’ N, 13°47’ E 

-map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
Laud, William 10:708 (b. Oct. 7, 1573, 
Reading, Berkshire—d. Jan. 10, 1645, Lon- 
don), archbishop of Canterbury (1633-45), 
religious adviser of King Charles I, and one of 
the most unpopular statesmen of his time, 
whose policies toward religious dissidents in 
England and Scotland was one of the major 
causes of the English Civil War. 

Abstract of text biography. After attending 
St. John’s College, Oxford, he became as- 
sociated with the small clerical group whose 
members opposed Puritanism within the An- 
glican Church, After holding a series of ec- 
clesiastical appointments (after 1608), he 
became a royal chaplain (1611), and, support- 
ed by Charles I, exercised a dominant voice in 
church policies and appointments, particular- 
ly after he was made a privy councillor (1627) 
and bishop of London (1628), He then devot- 
ed himself to combatting the Puritans and ex- 
tending his authority over the whole country. 
Upon becoming archbishop of Canterbury 
(1633), he undertook a persecution of Puri- 
tans. When he attempted to impose the Angli- 
can liturgy in Presbyterian Scotland, armed 
resistance broke out, and Laud’s influence di- 
minished. After he tried to lay down a new set 
of canons embodying the principles of the 
Laudian church (1640), he became the object 
of intense popular hatred and was accused of 
treason by the House of Commons. Tried in 
1 Sone oe Laud was found guilty and behead- 
e 
REFERENCES in Sther text articles: 

-Arminian views, Thorough policy, and treason 
prosecution 3:242b passim to 243b 

-Hale defense in persecution trial 8:555a 

-Puritan opposition under Charles I 15:305f 


lauda, Or LAUDE (Italian: “canticle, hymn of 
praise”; pl. Jaude or laudi), a type ‘of Italian 
poetry or a nonliturgical devotional song in 
praise of the Virgin Mary, Christ, or the 
saints, 

The poetic /auda was of liturgical origin, 


and it was popular from about the mid-13th 
to the 16th century in Italy, where it was used 
particularly in confraternal groups and for 
religious celebrations. The first /auda in Ital- 
ian was St. Francis’ moving canticle in praise 
of ‘Sir Brother Sun,” “Sister Moon,” ““Broth- 
er Wind,” ‘Sister Water,” ‘Brother Fire,” 
and “Mother Earth’”—a work that has been 
called Laudes creaturarum o Cantico del Sole 
(“Praises of God’s Creatures or the Canticle 
of the Sun’’). Another outstanding early mas- 
ter of the /auda was the gifted 13th-century 
Franciscan poet Jacopone da Todi, who wrote 
many highly emotional and mystical laudi 
spirituali (“spiritual canticles’’) in the vernacu- 
lar. Jacopone is also the reputed author of a 
famous Latin lauda, the Stabat mater doloro- 
sa, which, with another 13th-century lauda in 
Latin, the Dies irae, has been part of Roman 
Catholic liturgy for centuries. 

Laude were frequently written in ballata 
form for recitation by religious confraternities, 
their content usually consisting of exhorta- 
tions to a moral life or of events in the lives of 
Christ and the saints. These recitations 
evolved into dialogues and eventually became 
part of the Italian version of the miracle play, 
the sacra rappresentazione, a form of reli- 
giously inspired drama, which became secu- 
larized during the Renaissance. Later in the 
Renaissance some laude were written for 
musical settings. 

Laude songs were first associated with the 
early Franciscan friars (early 13th century); 
later, confraternities, or Laudisti, to encour- 
age devotional singing were founded in Flor- 
ence and the rest of northern Italy. 

Although there were many writers of lauda 
poetry, the composers were often unknown. 
Laude were simple and popular in style. Their 
musical form depended on that of the period, 
and at times folk melodies were used to set 
lauda texts. The earliest laude, from the 13th 
century, were monophonic (single-line) com- 
positions. By the 16th century, the /aude ap- 
pear in polyphonic (several-voice) settings, 
usually in chordal style. Collections of laude 
from the secular Congregazione dell’Oratorio, 
founded by St. Philip Neri (d. 1595), are ex- 
tant, because the singing of laude formed an 
essential part of their meetings. The 16th-cen- 
tury Jauda was important as a step in the de- 
velopment of the oratorio. The lJauda re- 
mained important in Italian devotional life 
until the 19th century. 

-medieval Italian exponents 10:1120h 


laudanum, originally the name given by the 
Swiss physician Paracelsus to his famous 
medical preparation (made of gold and pearls, 
but containing opium as the major ingredi- 
ent), in modern medicine refers to the alcohol- 
ic tincture of opium. This is the tincture to 
which the author Thomas De Quincey was 
addicted when he wrote his Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater. The chronic taking of 
laudanum by opium addicts has been sup- 
planted for the most part by the use of injec- 
tions. 

The tincture of opium that is official in the 
British Pharmacopoeia is used in medicine 
primarily to treat diarrhea. Prepared from 
granulated opium, the drug is a dilute al- 
coholic solution containing 1 percent mor- 
phine. 

‘introduction by Paracelsus 5:1053a 


Lauder, Sir Harry (Maclennan) (b. Aug. 
4, 1870, Portobello, Edinburgh, Scot.—d. 
Feb. 26, 1950, Strathaven, Lanarkshire, 
Scot.), music-hall comedian who excited en- 
thusiasm throughout the English-speaking 
world as singer and composer of simpleheart- 
ed Scottish songs. While a child labourer in a 
flax mill he won singing competitions but 
worked in a coal mine for ten years before 
joining a concert party that took him to Bel- 
fast, Birkenhead, and other places that claim 
to have seen his professional debut. The first 
songs that he wrote and sang were Irish or En- 
glish, but when he came to London, to Gatti’s 


Sir Harry Lauder 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


music hall in May 1900, he was wearing the 
kilt. Later he wore trousers for his character 
studies only, such as “‘Saftest of the Family” 
and “It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning.” 
During his week’s engagement at Gatti’s a gap 
occurred in the program at the Tivoli, and 
Lauder stepped into it with “Lass o’ Killiek- 
vankie,”’ an immediate success, Until then his 
songs had all been comic. With “I Love a Las- 
sie” he struck the homely poetic note that 
gave charm to “When I Get Back Again to 
Bonnie Scotland” and “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’.” His range extended from the bibu- 
lous ‘‘Just a Wee Deoch and Doris” to the 
hortatory “End of the Road.” With a large 
repertoire of his own songs (some verses part- 
ly by other persons) he toured America, South 
Africa, and Australia, and during World War 
I he sang to troops in France. He gave many 
concerts for war charities and was knighted in 
1919, He wrote four books of reminiscences 
and acted in several films. 


Lauder, William (d. 1771, Barbados, West 
Indies), Scottish literary forger, known for his 
fraudulent attempt to prove Milton a plagiar- 
ist. Educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
Lauder was a competent classical scholar. He 
was, however, embittered by a series of fail- 
ures, and seeking public recognition, he pub- 
lished in 1747 a series of essays in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, subsequently collected as An 
Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns in his Paradise Lost (1750). In prepa- 
ration for his essays, Lauder interpolated lines 
from a Latin translation of Paradise Lost into 
the Latin verse of several 17th-century poets, 
notably Hugo Grotius, Jacobus Masenius, 
and Andrew Ramsay. By citing these lines and 
garbling others, he “proved” that Paradise 
Lost was merely a patchwork of stolen quota- 
tions. As most of the allegedly plagiarized 
passages were absent from the extant editions 
of their Latin sources, Lauder’s forgery was 
soon detected by several scholars and exposed 
definitively by the scholar John Douglas in 
1750. When this occurred, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who had unwittingly supported Lauder’s 
early inquiries, extracted from him a public 
confession and apology. 

Although Lauder later attempted to recoup 
his reputation, vacillating between an arro- 
gant defense of his position (in 1753 he 
charged that Milton had robbed a total of 97 
authors) and a weak insinuation that the 
whole affair was a joke, he was regarded with 
great contempt and ended his days in the 
West Indies as a poor storekeeper. 
-plagiarism charge against Milton 2:90f 


Lauderdale, John Maitland, duke of (b. 
May 24, 1616, Lethington, now Lennoxlove, 
East Lothian—d. Aug. 20/24, 1682, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent), one of the chief ministers 
of King Charles II of England (ruled 1660- 
85); he earned notoriety for his repressive rule 
in Scotland during Charles IT’s reign. 

The son of a Scottish lord, Maitland signed 
the Solemn League and Covenant (1638), 
pledging to protect Scottish Presbyterianism 
against encroachments by England’s King 
Charles I. During the first phase (1642-47) of 
the English Civil War between Charles I and 
Parliament, he helped ally Scotland with the 


Lauderdale, detail of an oil painting by J. 
Huysmans, 1665-70; in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Parliamentarians. Nevertheless, after Charles 
I was taken captive by Parliament in 1647, 
Maitland secured from the King a secret 
agreement, known as the Engagement, by 
which Charles promised to impose Presbyteri- 
anism on England in exchange for aid against 
the rebels. Maitland helped the Scottish En- 
gagers mount their ill-fated invasion of En- 
gland in 1648, and in 1651 he was captured 
while fighting with Charles IJ (the late Charles 
T’s son and successor) against Oliver Crom- 
well’s forces at the Battle of Worcester. 

Imprisoned in England, Maitland was re- 
leased upon the Restoration of Charles IT in 
1660. Over the course of the next few years he 
became Charles’s principal administrator in 
Scotland and a member of the King’s secret 
Cabinet, known as the Cabal. Although Mait- 
land was created duke of Lauderdale in the 
Scottish peerage in 1672, he was widely hated 
for the ruthlessness with which he suppressed 
Covenanters who resisted the restoration of 
episcopacy in Scotland. Ill health caused him 
to resign in 1680. 


Laudes Creaturarum o Cantico del Sole 
(c. 1225; “Praises of God’s Creatures or the 
Canticle of the Sun”), early Italian poem by 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 
theme, style, and musical 

‘accompaniment 10:1120g 


Laudon (Loupon), Gideon Ernst, Freiherr 
von (b. Feb. 2, 1717, Tootzen, Swedish Li- 
vonia, now Tootse, in the Estonian $.S.R.—d. 
July 14, 1790, Neutitschein, Czech Novy Jicin, 
now in Czechoslovakia), Austrian field mar- 
shal who was one of the most successful 
Habsburg commanders during the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63) and the Austro-Turkish 
War of 1787-91. 


Laudon, detail of a portrait by an 
unknown artist 


By courtesy of the Heeresgeschichtlichen Museum, 
a P 


‘The son of a Swedish officer of Scottish de- 
scent, Laudon entered the Russian Army as a 
cadet in 1732. After an unsuccessful bid to 
serve Prussia, he joined the Austrian forces in 
1741. He distinguished himself during the War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), but his 
rapid rise began with the Seven Years’ War, a 


worldwide conflict that in penne involved. 


the struggle between Austria and Prussia for 


supremacy in Germany. Laudon defeated 
Frederick II the Great of Prussia at Kuners- 
dorf (1759) and Landshut (1760) and became 
Austrian commander in chief for Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia. Although he was 
crushed by Frederick at Liegnitz (1760), he 
captured Schweidnitz in a surprise attack in 
1761 in the last Austrian success of the war. 
After retiring in 1763, he served without dis- 
tinction during the War of the Bavarian 
Succession (1778-79). Recalled in 1788, he 
crowned his career by capturing Belgrade 
from the Turks in 1789 and was made com- 
mander in chief of the Austrian armed forces. 
- Austrian tactics in Seven Years’ War 16:579b 


Laue, Max Theodor Felix von (b. Oct. 9, 
1879, Pfaffendorf, near Koblenz, now in West 
Germany—d. April 23, 1960, Berlin), recipi- 
ent of the 1914 Nobel Prize for Physics for his 
work on the diffraction of X-rays in crystals. 
This enabled scientists to study the structure 
of crystals and hence marked the origin of sol- 
id-state physics, an important field in the de- 
velopment of modern electronics. Laue 
became professor of physics at the University 
of Ziirich in 1912. In that year he was the first 
to use a crystal to diffract (deflect) X-rays and 
thus demonstrated that X-rays are electro- 
magnetic radiations similar to light. His suc- 
cess also provided experimental proof that the 
atomic structure of crystals is a regularly re- 
peating arrangement of molecules in an order- 
ly array. He championed Albert Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, did research on the quan- 
tum theory, the Compton effect (change of 
wavelength in light under certain conditions), 
and the disintegration of atoms. He became 
director of the Institute for Theoretical Phys- 
ics at the University of Berlin in 1919 and di- 
rector of the Max Planck Institute for Re- 
search in Physical Chemistry, Berlin, in 1951. 
-electromagnetic radiation properties 6:652f 
-X-ray diffraction discovery 5:344a 


Laue diffraction pattern, in X-rays, a regu- 
lar array of spots on a photographic emulsion 
resulting from X-rays scattered by certain 
groups of parallel atomic planes within a crys- 
tal. When a thin, pencil-like beam of X-rays is 
allowed to impinge on a crystal, those of cer- 
tain wavelengths will be oriented at just the 
proper angle to a group of atomic planes so 
that they will combine in phase to produce in- 
tense, regularly spaced spots on a film or plate 
centred around the central image from the 
beam, which passes through undeviated. Laue 
patterns were first detected by Max Theodor 
Felix von Laue, a German physicist, and they 
are invaluable for crystal analysis. 


Lauenburg, former duchy of northern Ger- 
many, stretching from south of Liibeck to the 
Elbe and bounded on the west and east, re- 
spectively, by the former duchies of Holstein 
and Mecklenburg, an area that since 1946 has 
been part of the Land of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Federal Republic of Germany. A duchy under 
the Ascanian dynasty from the 13th century, 
Lauenburg was acquired by George William, 
the Welf duke of Brunswick-Liineburg-Celle, 
in 1702. In 1728 his nephew George Louis, 
elector of Hanover and, as George I, king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was recognized as 
heir by Emperor Charles VI; thus, Lauenburg 
became attached to Hanover. The Congress 
of Vienna (1814-15) awarded it to Prussia, 
which granted it to Denmark in exchange for 
the previously Swedish part of Pomerania. Af- 
ter the Danish-Prussian War of 1864, it passed 
to Prussia; Prussia’s king, William I, became 
duke of Lauenburg. Lauenburg was integrat- 
ed into Prussia’s Schleswig-Holstein in 1876. 
Otto von Bismarck, Prussian prime minister 
and chancellor of the Reich, was granted large 
estates in Lauenburg and, upon his retirement 
in 1890, also the ducal title, which he never 
used and which was abolished in 1918. 


laughing dove, common name for the bird 
species Streptopelia senegalensis, found in 
Senegal, Africa. 

-population growth in improved habitat 4:932f 
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laughing gas: see nitrous oxide. 
laughing goose: see white-fronted goose. 


laughing gull, common name for the bird 
species Larus atricilla, of the order Chara- 
driiformes. 

‘aggressive displays 4:37h 


laughing hyena: see hyena. 
laughing jackass: see kookaburra, 


laughing owl (Sceloglaux albifacies), an en- 
dangered bird of the family Strigidae (order 
Strigiformes), now limited in distribution to 
South Island, N.Z. It disappeared from North 
Island in the late 1800s. Laughing owls nest 
on the ground, where they are being killed off 
by introduced predators, particularly cats, 
rats, and weasels. About 40 centimetres 
(about 1.3 feet) long and brownish in colour, 
they eat rodents, lizards, and insects. 


laughing thrush, or say-THRUSH, any of the 
45 species of the Asian genus Garrulax, large, 
strong-billed, sometimes strikingly patterned 
song-babblers (q.v.), family Timaliidae (order 
Passeriformes). The name laughing thrush is 
sometimes used for song-babblers generally. 


White-crested laughing thrush (Garrulax 
leucolophus) 
Painting by H. Jon Janosik 


These shy birds of forests form sizable flocks, 
and reveal their presence by cackling and 
screaming loudly. A widespread example, 
from the Himalayas to Sumatra (and fre- 
quently seen in captivity), is the white-crested 
laughing thrush (G. leucolophus), 30 cen- 
timetres (12 inches) long and reddish-brown, 
except for white foreparts, puffy white crest, 
and black mask. 

The hua-mei (G. canorus), also called Chi- 
nese thrush, is a slightly smaller and plainer 
species, widespread in eastern Asia and intro- 
duced in Hawaii. 


Laughter (1911), translation of LE RIRE 
(1900), an essay by the French philosopher 
Henri Bergson analyzing the dialectic of 
comedy. 

-comedy and contradiction 4:961la 


Laugier, Marc-Antoine (1713-69), French 
historical writer. 
- Neoclassical architectural 

developments 19:433c 


Lau Group, in Fiji, islands and numerous is- 
lets east of the Koro Sea. Mainly composed of 
limestone, they cover a land area of 175 sq mi 
(453 sq km) and are scattered over 44,000 sq 
mi of the South Pacific. The chief island is Va- 
nuambalavu (Vanua Mbalavu), site of 
Lomaloma, a cotton centre in the 19th cen- 
tury, but now a copra port. The second most 
important island is Lakemba, meeting place 
of the Fijian and Tongan cultures and site of 
the first missionary venture in Fiji (1835). Ad- 
ministratively the islands form Lau Province, 
and Tumbou, the provincial capital, is on 
Lakemba. The islanders exhibit a greater ad- 
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mixture of Polynesian and Melanesian charac- 
teristics than found in the more westerly 
groups. Pop. (1971 est.) 17,012. 

18°20’ S, 178°30' E 

Lauis (Switzerland): see Lugano. 


Laukika era, also called sapTarsi ERA (be- 
gun 3076 sc), Indian era of dating. 
‘chronology of Hindu history 4:575b 


lauma, in Latvian, Lithuanian name LAUME 
Or DEIVE, in Baltic folklore, a fairy resembling 
a beautiful naked maiden with long fair hair 
and long breasts. Living in the forest near wa- 
ter or stones, /aumas long for children, which 
they cannot bear, and often kidnap babies to 
raise them as their own. Sometimes they mar- 
ry young men and become excellent wives, 
perfectly skilled in all domestic work. They 
are especially noted as swift spinners and 
weavers, and when they spin on Thursday 
evenings and launder after sunset on the other 
days, no mortal woman is allowed to do the 
same. 

Laumas are very temperamental: good and 
motherly beings, helpful to orphans and poor 
girls, they are extremely vindictive when an- 
gered, particularly by disrespectful men. 

Among the Lithuanians, a Jauma was some- 
times called /aumé-ragana, indicating that she 
may have been a prophetess (ragana) at one 
time. By the 18th century ap /aumé was total- 
ly confused with ragana and came to denote a 
witch or hag capable of changing into a snake 
or toad. Not only could a laumé fly, she could 
also bewitch people into birds, dogs, and 
horses and dry up a cow’s milk. Similarly, in 
modern Latvian /aumé is a hag and lauminet 
means “to practice witchcraft.” 


laumontite, a common hydrated calcium and 
sodium aluminosilicate mineral, (Ca, Naz) 
AloSi4Oi12-4H20, in the zeolite family. Its 
white to yellow or gray prismatic crystals typi- 
cally occur filling veins and vesicles in igneous 
rocks. It is found, among other places, in 
Transylvania (modern Romania); the Tirol, 


Laumontite on chabizite from Little Pines, Ore. 
Floyd R. Getsinger—EB Inc 


Austria; northeastern New Jersey; and with 
the copper deposits in. Keweenaw County, 
Mich. Its molecular structure is as yet unde- 
termined; like other zeolites, however, it 
probably has a framework structure of linked 
silicate tetrahedra (four oxygen atoms ar- 
ranged at the points of a triangular pyramid 
around a central silicon atom). That structure 
provides cation-exchange properties (dis- 
solved sodium, potassium, magnesium, and 
calcium readily replacing one another in the 
structure), making laumontite useful in water 
softeners. For detailed physical properties, see 
table under zeolites. 
‘dehydration to leonhardite 19:1142a 
-formula and metamorphic occurrence 12:7f; 
table 5 


Launceston, chief city and port of northern 
Tasmania, Australia, lies where the North and 
South Esk rivers meet to form the River Ta- 
mar, a navigable tidal estuary that winds 40 
mi (65 km) to Bass Strait. In 1804, Lieut. Col. 
William Paterson established Georgetown at 
the mouth of the Tamar from which a settle- 
ment was established upstream on the present 


site of Launceston. Declared a town and sur- 
veyed in 1826, it was named for the Cornish 
birthplace of Philip King, governor of New 
South Wales (1800-07). During the 1830s, 
Launceston developed as a whaling port and 
market centre for an agricultural district. It 
was proclaimed a municipality in 1852 and a 
city in 1888. 

The city is now the largest population and 
commercial centre in northern Tasmania. At 
the junction of the West and East Tamar, 
Tasman, and Midland highways, it is the 
headquarters of the state railway system, has 
direct air connections to Hobart and Mel- 
bourne, and is close to the mainland ferry at 
Devonport. The very fertile coastal plain 
around Launceston yields fruits, livestock, 
wool, and grains, which are shipped from lo- 
cal wharves or from larger docks at Beauty 
Point further north on the estuary. Other ex- 
ports are textiles and lumber and aluminum 
from the Bell Bay refinery. Industries include 
heavy-engineering works, motor-body, textile, 
and machine-making plants, and flour mills 
and breweries. Launceston has a technical col- 
lege, the Queen Victoria Museum and Art 
Gallery, St. John’s Church (1824-30), and En- 
tally House (1820). One of the world’s first 
hydroelectric stations (1895) lies within the 
city on Cataract Gorge of the South Esk. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 62,181. 
41°26’ S, 147°08’ E 
‘location and sphere of influence 17:1072e 
-map, Australia 2:400 


Launceston, market town in the county of 
Cornwall, England. It is sometimes described 
s “the gateway to Cornwall.” The original 
settlement was the present suburb of St. Ste- 
phen’s by Launceston and later the Normans 
built Dunheved Castle on an adjoining hill. 
The keep of the Norman castle still dominates 
the town, which has grown up around it. The 
parish Church of St. Mary Magdalene, built 
in 1524, stands in the market square. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 4,725. 
50°38’ N, 4°21’ W 
launch, sometimes called LoNGBoaT, largest 
of a ship’s boats; at one time, sloop-rigged 
and often armed. Although present-day 
launches can travel under sail or by oar, most 
are power driven. Because of their weight, 
they are seldom used by merchant ships, but 
are often deployed as armed craft from war- 
ships. Launches are capable of carrying large 
numbers of men and are also useful for trans- 
porting anchors, cannon, and other heavy ob- 
jects. 


launching, process of putting a boat into wa- 
ter. 
-ship construction techniques 16:695a 


launch vehicle, rocket system that boosts a 
spacecraft into Earth orbit, or away from the 
gravitational dominance of the Earth. In the 
1970s a reusable space shuttle was planned to 
replace launch systems that could be used 
only once. 
-aerospace products and systems 

equipment 1:134e passim to 135d 
-Apollo mooncraft testing 1:137f 
-design, operation, and development 17:363b 


launder, refractory trough that conveys mol- 
ten metal. 
-open-hearth furnace construction 17:647f 


La Union, department, eastern El Salvador, 
bounded by Honduras (north), the Rio Goas- 
coran (east), and the Gulf of Fonseca (south- 
east), has an area of 841 sq mi (2,177 sq km). 
Its mountainous western sector gives way to 
gently sloping lands leading to the coastal 
lowlands. The department (formed 1865) is 
especially important in livestock industries 
and ranks high in the national production of 
hogs, cattle, poultry, and cheese. Other prod- 
ucts are sesame seed and cotton. Gold and sil- 
ver mining near San Sebastian, tourism (based 
on beach-resort facilities near the departmen- 
tal capital of La Union), and port facilities at 


Cutuco are also economically important. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 224,048. 


La Union, province, northwestern Luzon, 
Philippines, on the east shore of the Lingayen 
Gulf of the South China Sea. Its area of 576 
sq mi (1,493 sq km) occupies a narrow coastal 
plain backed by rugged hills. Iron ore and 
limestone are mined, Tobacco and rice are the 
main agricultural products. San Fernando, 
the provincial capital, has tobacco ware- 
houses and rice mills; its outport, Poro, 3 mi 
(5 km) west, has bulk petroleum storage 
facilities and ships out the copper and gold 
ores mined in the interior highlands of Luzon. 
Other coastal towns are Luna, San Juan, 
Bauang, Aringay, and Agoo. Pop. (1970) 
373,682. 

-area and population table 14:236 


La Union, capital of La Union department, 
eastern El Salvador, located at the north foot 
of Conchagua Volcano (about 4,100 ft [1,250 
m]), on La Union Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of 
Fonseca. Economic activity centres on a tor- 
toiseshell industry, beach-resort facilities, and 
the nearby port of Cutuco, which handles half 
the nation’s foreign commerce. Concrete and 
steel piers at Cutuco and a deep, spacious har- 
bour enable steamers to unload and load at 
docks, the only port of El Salvador where this 
is possible. On a spur of the Inter-American 
Highway, a section of the Pan-American 
Highway, La Union is also the terminus of the 
International Railways of Central America, 
which link it with the Guatemalan Caribbean 
port of Puerto Barrios. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
17,207. 

13°20’ N, 87°51’ W 

-map, El Salvador 6:732 

La Union (city, Guatemala): see San Mar- 
cos. 


Laupen, town, Bern canton, western Switzer- 
land, on the Saane River. A battle took place 
there in 1339, during Bern’s expansion. 
46°54’ N, 7°14’ E 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 
-Swiss Confederation history and 

conflicts 17:879e 


Laura, the beloved of the Italian poet Pe- 
trarch and the subject of his love lyrics, writ- 
ten over a period of about 20 years, most of 
which were included in his Canzoniere or 
Rime (published 1360). Laura has traditional- 
ly been identified as a Laura de Noves of Avi- 
gnon, a married woman and a mother; but 
since Petrarch gives no clues as to who she 
was, several other Lauras have also been sug- 
gested and some critics believe there was no 
actual “Laura” at all. Petrarch was supposed 
to have seen Laura for the first time in St. 
Claire Church in Avignon on April 6, 1327. In 
his poetry she appears to give him little en- 
couragement, but his love for her became a 
lifelong obsession, even after her death on 
April 8, 1348. 

Petrarch wrote more than 300 Italian son- 
nets to Laura, as well as other short lyrics and 
one long poem. Those included in his Can- 
zoniere are divided into Rime in vita Laura 
(263 poems) and Rime in morte Laura (103 
poems). The poems treat a variety of moods 
and subjects, but particularly his intense psy- 
chological reactions to his beloved (many of 
his similes, such as burning like fire and freez- 
ing like ice, beautifully stated in the sonnet be- 
ginning “T find no peace, and all my war is 
done,” were to be frequently repeated by the 
sonneteers of Elizabethan England). Some of 
the poems express the very simple, human 
wish to be with her and to be treated kindly. 
After Laura’s death, his poems continued on 
the same themes, expressing his sorrow and 
describing her return to him in dreams, 

Earlier Italian poets had written splendid 
sonnets expressing their love for a particular 
woman, but it was Petrarch’s poems that 
spawned a whole generation of translators 
and imitators in Europe and particularly in 
England, where his example inspired the great 


love-sonnet cycles of Sir Philip Sidney, Ed- 
mund Spenser, Michael Drayton, and Shake- 
speare. See also sonnet. 
-Petrarch’s relationship and 

Canzoniere 14:161g passim to 163a 


laura, Russian LAvRA, in the Early Christian 
Church, a colony of anchorites who, while liv- 
ing in separate cells, were subject to a single 
authority. In the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
in modern times, Jaura (lavra) is the usual 
word for a monastery (q.v.). 

-monastic eremitic communities 12:337h 


Lauraceae, in botany, family of flowering 
plants of the order Laurales. 
-classification and general features 10:712a 


Laurales 10:709, order of flowering plants, 
containing about 70 genera and more than 
2,500 species. A number of species are of con- 
siderable economic importance to man, yield- 
ing medicines, timber, oils, spices, and edible 
fruits. 

The text article covers the general features of 
the order, including its utility, distribution and 
abundance, and phylogenetic importance, and 
its natural history, form and function, and 
evolution and paleontology. It also includes 
an annotated classification of the order. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 

‘angiosperm features and classification 1:882d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

avocado; California laurel; camphor laurel; 
cinnamon; laurel; sassafras; spicebush; 
stinkwood; sweet shrub 


Laurana, Francesco (b. c. 1425, Vrana, 
Dalmatia, now in Yugoslavia—d. before 
March 12, 1502, Avignon, Fr.), early Renais- 
sance sculptor and medalist, an early dis- 
seminator of the Renaissance style in France, 
especially distinguished for his severely ele- 
gant portrait busts of women. His early career 


“Eleonora of Aragon,” portrait bust by 
Francesco Laurana; in the Museo Nazionale 
Archeologico, Palermo, Sicily 


Alinari 


is obscure. In 1453, Alfonso II of Aragon paid 
him for work done in Naples on the Castel 
Nuovo, the triumphal gate of which he proba- 
bly designed and sculpted. Between 1461 and 
1466 he was at the court of René, duke of An- 
jou, rival claimant to the throne of Naples. By 
1468, however, he was in Sicily, and he seems 
to have spent the remainder of his life there, 
at Naples, and in the south of France. Laura- 
na’s documented works include a series of 
medals executed for René, statues of the 
Madonna and bas-reliefs in Italy and Sicily, 
and tombs and architectural sculpture in the 
south of France. His portrait busts include 
those of Baptista Sforza (Bargello, Florence), 
Beatrice of Aragon (Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum, Vienna), Eleonora of Aragon (Museo 
Nazionale Archeologico, Palermo), and Ip- 
polita Maria Sforza (National Gallery of Art, 
' Washington, D.C.). They are characterized 


by serene, detached dignity and reserve. In its 
seriousness and gravity of impression, as well 
as in its simplification of forms, Laurana’s 
work may be compared to that of Piero della 
Francesca, whom he may have known in Ur- 
bino, since his relative Luciano Laurana, the 
architect, was active there. 


Laurana, Luciano (b. Dalmatia, now in 
Yugoslavia—d. 1479, Pesaro, Italy), architect 


The courtyard of the Palazzo Ducale, Urbino, Italy, by 
Luciano Laurana 
SCALA, New York 


thought to have contributed to the design of 
the Palazzo Ducale of Urbino. Documents in- 
dicate he was in Urbino by 1465/66 and in 
1468 was chief architect of the palace. Its 
facade and courtyard are attributed to him. 
Federico da Montefeltro, duke of Urbino, 
complimented Laurana in documents, but his 
attributions remain speculative. The palace 
was begun in 1447, before Laurana was 
known to be in Urbino, and completed by the 
Sienese architect Francesco di Giorgio. 


Laurasia (landmass); see Gondwanaland. 


Laurel, town, Sussex County, southwestern 
Delaware, U.S., on the Laurel River. It was 
laid out in 1802 and named for the laurel 
bushes that grew there. The town is a process- 
ing and shipping centre for farm produce and 
a garment manufacturing centre. The original 
Mason and Dixon surveying stone marking off 
the southwest corner of Delaware was laid 
nearby in 1764. Inc. 1883. Pop. (1980) 3,052. 
38°33’ N, 75°34’ W 

-map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Laurel, town, Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, U.S., on the Patuxent River, midway be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and Baltimore. The 
land was patented to the Snowden family, 
who arrived c. 1669 and founded the com- 
munity. Montpelier Manor (1740; Georgian), 
built by Thomas Snowden, is now owned by 
the Maryland National Park and Planning 
Commission. Laurel experienced steady 
growth as a residential and industrial centre 
after World War II. The Washington D.C. In- 
ternational horse race is run each November 
at Laurel Race Track, and there is harness 
racing at Laurel Raceway. Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center (southeast) is between Ft. 
Meade (an army training centre) and the Na- 
tional Research Agricultural Center. T. How- 
ard Duckett Reservoir and Dam are immedi- 
ately northwest. Inc. 1870. Pop. (1980) 
12,103. 

39°06’ N, 76°51’ W 

-map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Laurel, city, seat of Jones County, southeast- 
ern Mississippi, U.S., on Tallahala Creek. 
Founded in 1882 as a lumber camp, it was 
named for laurel shrubs, native to the sur- 
rounding pine forests. By 1920 it was the 
world’s largest shipping centre of yellow-pine 
lumber, but as the forests were depleted the 
city faced economic collapse. Soon after, Wil- 
liam Mason, an associate of Thomas Edison, 
moved to Laurel and developed a type of 
hardboard (Masonite) from sawmill waste. 
The Masonite Corporation remains Laurel’s 


79 Laurel, José Paciano 


major industrial concern. The oil industry and 
light manufacturing have boosted economic 
development. 

Bogue Homo Indian Reservation is nearby. 
James Street, a native of Laurel, portrayed 
early Mississippi life in Tap Roots (1942). Inc. 
village, 1886; town, 1896; city, 1901. Pop. 
(1980) 21,897. 
31°42’ N, 89°08’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
laurel, common name for evergreen shrubs 
and small trees of the genus Laurus, family 
Lauraceae; the name is chiefly applied to L. 
nobilis (also called bay, sweet bay, bay laurel, 
and bay tree), native to the Mediterranean re- 
gion but now widely cultivated elsewhere. The 
plant is the source of bay leaf, a cooking con- 
diment. In ancient Greece the wreath of hon- 
our placed upon the heads of heroes was 
made from the leaves and branches of laurel. 


Laurel (Laurus nobilis) 
HR. Allen from the Natural History Photographic Agency—EB Inc 


Laurus nobilis grows 6-18 metres (20-60 
feet) tall. The stiff, alternate, oval leaves are 
dull and leathery and about 7.5-10 cen- 
timetres (3-4 inches) long; the leaf edges are 
smooth. The flowers are yellowish or greenish 
white. The fruit, a green, purple, or blackish 
berry, contains one seed, 

‘leaf and bark economic importance 10:709c 
‘poisonous features and pollination 6:955b 


Laurel, José Paciano (b. March 9, 1891, 
southern Luzon, Phil.—d. Nov. 6, 1959, 
Manila), president of the Philippines during 
the Japanese occupation (1943-45). After re- 
ceiving law degrees from the University of the 
Philippines (1915) and from Yale (1920), he 
was elected to the Philippine Senate in 1925 
and was appointed associate justice of the su- 
preme court in 1936, During World War II 


José Laurel 


Popperfoto 


Laurel was installed as president by the Japa- 
nese because of his criticism of the U.S. rule 
of the Philippines. As the Nationalist Party’s 
nominee for the presidency of the Republic of 
the Philippines in 1949, he was narrowly de- 
feated by the incumbent president, Elpidio 
Quirino, nominee of the Liberal Party. Elect- 
ed to the Senate in 1951, Laurel helped to per- 
suade Ramon Magsaysay, then secretary of 
defense, to desert the Liberals and join the 
Nationalists. When Magsaysay became presi- 


Laurel and Hardy 80 


dent, Laurel headed an economic mission that 
in 1955 negotiated an agreement to improve 
economic relations with the United States, He 
retired from public life in 1957. 
‘discrimination experienced abroad 9:741d 
- Japanese collaboration and election 

issue 14:243h 


Laurel and Hardy, comedy team of sTan 
LAUREL, Original name ARTHUR STANLEY JEF- 
FERSON (b. June 16, 1890, Ulverston, Lanca- 
shire—d. Feb. 23, 1965, Santa Monica, 
Calif.), and OLIVER HARDY (b, Jan. 18, 1892, 
Atlanta, Ga.—d. Aug. 7, 1957, North Holly- 
wood, Calif.), the first great Hollywood mo- 
tion-picture comedy team. Stan Laurel, the 
skinny half of the team, performed in circuses, 
musicals, dramas, and vaudeville before act- 
ing in silent films. In 1926 he joined Oliver 
Hardy, the fat half of the partnership, who 
had travelled in the United States in singing 
and vaudeville acts and had been in silent film 
comedies since 1913. 

With the advent of sound in motion pictures 
and the subsequent shift from visual to. verbal 
humour, the stage-trained twosome was pro- 
pelled to popularity. They made more than 
200 slapstick films in the 1920s, ’30s, and *40s. 
Laurel, the bumbling innocent, acted as foil 
for Hardy’s pomposity and long-suffering 
glances. Among their outstanding films are 
Leave ’em Laughing (1927), The Music Box 
(1932), and Way Out West (1937). 


laurel leaf: see bay leaf. 


laurel magnolia, also called soUTHERN MAG- 
NOLIA, common name of the plant species 
Magnolia grandiflora of the order Mag- 
noliales. 

-Magnoliales usefulness to economy 11:34la 


Laurence, Saint: see Lawrence, Saint. 


Laurens, city, seat (1785) of Laurens Coun- 
ty, northwest central South Carolina, U.S., on 
the Little River, a tributary of the Saluda, just 
west of the Enoree Division of the Sumter Na- 
tional Forest. Founded in 1785 and settled 
mainly by Scots-Irish, it was named for 
Charleston-born Henry Laurens, president of 
the Continental Congress during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The economy depends on 
agriculture and light industry. Inc. 1874; rein- 
corporated, 1916. Pop. (1980) 10,587. 

34°30’ N, 82°01’ W 

Laurens, Henry (b. March 6, 1724, Charles- 
ton, S.C.—d. Dec. 8, 1792, near Charleston), 
early U.S. statesman who served as president 
of the Continental Congress (1777-78). 


Henry Laurens, detail of an oil painting 
on wood by John Trumbull, 1791; in the 
Yale University Art Gallery 

By courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery 


After pursuing a profitable career as a mer- 
chant and planter Laurens espoused | the 
American cause in the disputes with Britain 
preceding the American Revolution. He was 
made president of the South Carolina Council 
of Safety and vice president of the state in 
1776. Sent as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress meeting at Philadelphia, he was 
soon elected chief officer of that body. 

In August 1780 Laurens embarked on a mis- 


sion to negotiate on behalf of Congress a 
$10,000,000 loan in Holland, but he was cap- 
tured off Newfoundland and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, When his papers were 
found to contain a draft of a proposed treaty 
between the Americans and the Dutch, war 
broke out between Great Britain and Hol- 
land. On Dec. 31, 1781, he was released on 
parole and finally exchanged for General 
Cornwallis. The following June he was ap- 
pointed one of the U.S. commissioners for 
negotiating peace with the British but, be- 
cause of failing health, was absent from the 
signing of the final peace treaty. 


Laurens, Paul-Albert (1870-1934), French 
painter. 
-Gide portrait illus. 8:157 


Laurent, Auguste (b. Nov. 14, 1807, La Fo- 
lie, Fr.—d. April 23, 1853, Paris), chemist 
who advanced knowledge of the structure of 
organic compounds. He held various industri- 
al posts before becoming professor of chemis- 
try at Bordeaux (1838) and was an assayer at 
the Paris mint from 1848. 

Despite poverty and inadequate laboratory 
facilities, Laurent discovered a number of 
important organic compounds and, with 
Charles-Frédéric Gerhardt, developed a sys- 
tematic classification of them. He advanced 
the accurate determination of atomic weights 
by helping to win acceptance of Avogadro’s 
hypothesis. His Méthode de chimie (1854; 
“Chemical Method”) brought him posthu- 
mous respect. 


Laurent, Francois (b. July 8, 1810, Luxem- 
bourg, then in France—d. Feb. 11, 1887, 
Ghent), Belgian administrator, legal scholar, 
and historian noted as the author of a monu- 
mental universal history and a series of com- 
prehensive works on civil law. 

After gaining his degree in law in 1832, he 
served as the head of a division at the Belgian 
Ministry of Justice and in 1836 was appointed 
professor of civil law at the University of 
Ghent. His liberal views were attacked by the 
Roman Catholic Church, but he retained his 
chair at the university. 

His greatest work was Etudes sur [ histoire 
de humanité (18 vol., 1861-70; “Studies on 
the History of Humanity”), a political and 
cultural history of man that was extremely 
popular in France, Germany, and England; it 
was both praised for its great erudition and 
criticized for its theistic scheme and conten- 
tion that man’s progress is the result of a 
providential plan. His other works include 
Principes de droit civil francais (33 vol., 1869- 
78; “Principles of French Civil Law’), which 
placed him in the top ranks of juridical schol- 
ars; Droit civil international (8 vol., 1880-82; 
“International Civil Law’’); and studies of 
medieval communes and of church-state rela- 
tions in Belgium. After 1879 he worked on 
problems of legal reform, producing Avant- 
Projet de revision du code civil (6 vol., 1882- 
84; “Rough Draft of a Revision of the Civil 
Code’), and participated in philanthropic ac- 
tivities. 

Laurent, Michel, 17th-century French scene 
designer and stage manager. 

-staging method of décor simultané 17:538e. 


Laurentian Boreal Archaic period, ar- 
chaeological and cultural period in the upper 
St. Lawrence region of North America. 

-area, date, and characteristics 13:218a 


Laurentian Library, Italian BiBLioTECA 
MEDICEA-LAURENZIANA, collection of books 
and manuscripts gathered during, the 15th 
century in Florence by Cosimo the Elder, 
Piero, and Lorenzo the Magnificent, all mem- 
bers of the Medici family. Part of the collec- 
tion was open to the public before 1494, but 
in that year the Medici were overthrown and 
their palace was sacked. What remained of 
the library was taken to Rome, where it was 
kept by Lorenzo’s son Giovanni, who was 


elected pope (Leo X) in 1513, When Loren- 
zo’s nephew Giulio was elected pope (Clem- 
ent VII) in 1523, he returned the library to 
Florence and commissioned Michelangelo to 
construct a suitable building. The first draw- 
ings were made in 1523. The carved ceiling 
was designed in the same year but finished ten 
years later by two indifferent craftsmen. The 
mosaic floor, which repeats the design of the 
ceiling, and the carved benches were made by 
various assistants. Michelangelo also made 
designs for the staircase of the library; his 
model for this was finished by Bartolomeo 
Ammanati and Giorgio Vasari in 1559. 
Though unfinished, the library was opened in 
1571. Its chief importance lies in its 10,000 
manuscripts, more than 700 earlier than the 
11th century. Some are among the most valu- 
able codices in the world—a famous Virgil of 
the 4th or Sth century, the Justinian Pandects 
of the 6th, a Horace of the 10th, and many 
very early classical and biblical texts, about 
100 codices of Dante, a Decameron copied by 
a contemporary from Boccaccio’s own manu- 
script, and Benvenuto Cellini’s manuscript of 
his autobiography. 
‘design by Michelangelo 7:422f 
-Medici establishment 11:818a 


Laurentians, French LES LAURENTIDES, re- 
gion of hills occupying a southeastern section 
of the Quebec portion of the Canadian Shield, 
particularly the area partially bounded by the 
Ottawa, St. Lawrence, and Saguenay rivers. It 
is one of the oldest mountain regions in the 
world; it was scoured and worn down during 
the Ice Age and now forms a rocky peneplain 
(a vast erosional plain) with fairly uniform 
crests of 3,000 ft (900 m) and a maximum ele- 
vation of 3,905 ft above sea level northeast of 
Quebec city. The heavily forested, highly min- 
eralized area, with its innumerable lakes and 
swift rivers, supports large-scale lumbering, 
pulp and papermilling, and mining operations, 
hydroelectric installations, and an important 
tourist industry. Two provincial parks, Lau- 
rentides and Mont Tremblant, are popular 
summer and winter vacationing areas easily 
accessible from Montreal and Quebec. The 
name Laurentian is also sometimes applied to 
the entire Canadian Shield (Laurentian 
Shield), which extends over most of eastern 
Canada (see also continental shielaaa 
47°30’ N, 73°00’ W 
-composition and U.S. regional exiene 18:906c 
‘continental geological evolution 13:178a; 
maps 176 

-Cretaceous Period distribution map 5:250 
-map, North America 13:177 

-Quebec’s geography and economy 15:331f 


Laurentian Series, division of Precambrian 
rocks in North America (the Precambrian be- 
gan about 4,600,000,000 years ago when the 
Earth’s crust formed and ended 570,000,000 
years ago). It is named for the Laurentides, an 
early name for the Lake Superior region of 
Canada, where Laurentian rocks are recog- 
nized, though the precise meaning of the term 
is in dispute. In Minnesota, the term Lauren- 
tian is applied to granites and gneisses that in- 
trude the Keewatin Series of rocks but are 
older than the Knife Lake Series. In Canada, 
the tendency is to use Laurentian for the old- 
est known granites. 


Laurentide ice sheet, principal glacial cover 


of North America during the Pleistocene 
Epoch; it covered an area of more than 
13,000,000 square kilometres (5,000,000 
square miles) at its maximum extent. 
-Canadian Arctic Island geography 1:1117b 
Pleistocene glacier sizes and locales 14:562e 


Laurentius (fl. early 6th century, Italy), an- 
tipope in 498 and from S01 to c. 505/507 
whose disputed papal election gave his name 
to the Laurentian schism, a split in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Late in the Sth century, relations between the 
Roman Church and the Eastern Church in 
Constantinople became badly strained. Pope 
Anastasius IT attempted conciliation, (Which 


alarmed some of the Roman clergy, and fac- 
tions arose. Upon Anastasius’ death (Nov. 19, 
498), two parties confronted each other—one 
led by Laurentius, an archpriest who favoured 
Anastasius’ policy, and the other under the 
Sardinian deacon St. Symmachus. Three days 
later a minority of clergy elected Laurentius 
pope, while a majority chose Symmachus. 
The Ostrogothic king Theodoric the Great, 
then master of Italy, was considered to be so 
impartial that both parties appealed to him to 
decide the legal claimant. Theodoric finally 
favoured Symmachus, based on the majority 
vote. 

Laurentius submitted to the decision and 
was then appointed bishop of Nocera in Cam- 
pania, Italy. After his partisans continued in 
active opposition, however, Theodoric sum- 
moned Symmachus to Ravenna. When the 
Pope fled, Theodoric convoked a Roman syn- 
od (501) to judge Symmachus, whose party 
was mauled en route to the synod by the Lau- 
rentians. The synod’s final decrees dissatisfied 
Theodoric, and he allowed Laurentius to re- 
turn to Rome, where he was proclaimed pope 
by the Laurentians. A period of civil chaos 
and factional wars ensued. In 505(?) the Alex- 
andrian deacon Dioscorus induced Theodoric 
ultimately to declare Symmachus the legal 
pontiff. Laurentius was forced out of Rome 
and retired under the protection of the patri- 
cian Festus, Only an ineffectual remnant of his 
party continued in schism. An account of 
Laurentius is in L, Duchesne’s Liber Pontifi- 
calis, vol. 1 (“Book of the Popes’’). 


Laurentius (LAwRreNce) of Canterbury, 
Saint (d. Feb. 2, 619, Canterbury, Kent), sec- 
ond archbishop of ‘Canterbury, missionary 
who pioneered in establishing the Anglo-Sax- 
on Church. In 597 Pope Gregory I the Great 
assigned Laurentius, then probably a Benedic- 
tine friar, to the first Anglo-Saxon mission 
aimed at converting England to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. The mission was led by St. Augus- 
tine, later first archbishop of Canterbury. 
Laurentius went back to Rome, reporting the 
mission’s progress and returning with more 
missionaries in 601. He succeeded Augustine 
as archbishop c. 604. 

Like Augustine, Laurentius endured persecu- 
tion and hostilities by the Britons while fruit- 
lessly trying to convince the Celtic Christians 
to obediently follow Roman customs, Anti- 
Christian attitudes increased upon the death 
(616) of King Aethelberht I of Kent and the 
succession of his son, Edbald. Gregory’s plan 
was to have two archbishoprics (London and 
York); Laurentius set up his see at London 
but was ejected by antagonists and retired to 
Canterbury, where the provincial see re- 
mained. Opposition c. 617 encouraged by Ed- 
bald caused Laurentius to consider departing 
for France, but an alleged dream of St. Peter 
reminded him of his mission, halting his plan 
to leave. Before he died he succeeded in con- 
verting Edbald. His feast day is February 3. 


Laurent’s series, in mathematics, a two-way 
power series of an analytic function in a circu- 
lar annulus (portion of plane bounded by two 
concentric circles), 

-complex analysis fundamentals 1:721f 


Laurenziana (library, Florence, Italy): see 
Laurentian library. 


Lauria (Loria or Luria), Ruggiero di (b. c. 
1250, Lauria, modern Lauria Inferiore, Italy 
—d. 1304/05, Valencia, Spain), Italian admi- 
ral in the service of Aragon and Sicily who 
won important naval victories over the Ange- 
vins (House of Anjou) in the war that resulted 
from the Sicilian Vespers (general uprising and 
massacre of the ruling French, in 1282, which 
separated Sicily from Naples). 

Lauria, who was taken from Italy about 
1262, grew up at the Aragonese court. In 1283 
he was named grand admiral by Peter II of 
Aragon, the new ruler of Sicily. He defeated 
the French in June 1283 at Malta and a year 
later at the Bay of Naples, where he took pris- 
oner the fleet’s commander, Prince Charles 


i ae (the future King Charles IT of Na- 
ples). 

In 1285 Lauria inflicted a serious setback on 
the French king Philip III, who had invaded 
Catalonia by sea. His combined Sicilian- 
Catalan squadrons scattered the French fleet. 
With his control of the coast of Catalonia, 
Lauria conducted raids against the French 
coast, cutting off supplies to Philip and there- 
by saving Catalonia. He later conquered the 
island of Majorca, a French ally. 

James Il, who had become king of Sicily 
upon Peter’s death in 1285 and of Aragon in 
1291, reached an agreement with Pope Boni- 
face VIII in 1295 to trade off Sicily to Charles 
II of Anjou. The Sicilians, resentful of that 
pact, then acclaimed James’s younger brother 
Frederick III as king, and Lauria helped 
Frederick protect his crown. Concern for his 
large estates in Valencia, however, obliged 
Lauria to change to the Angevin and Arago- 
nese side, whose fleet he led to victories over 
the Sicilian fleet in 1299 and 1300. When the 
Peace of Caltabellotta ended the war in 1302 
and gave Frederick the island, Lauria retired 
to his estates in Spain. 


lauric acid, or DODECANOIC ACID, a crystal- 
line fatty acid occurring as glyceride in coco- 
nut oil. 

‘carboxylic acid natural occurrence 3:867d 


Lauricocha, Lake, northernmost of a chain 

of glacier-fed lakes in the Andes Mountains, 

central Peru, about 100 mi (160 km) north- 

northeast of Lima. It lies at an altitude of 

14,270 ft (4,324 m). The Rio Marafion, the 

upper stream of the Amazon, issues from the 

lake; hence, it is sometimes regarded as the 

source of the Amazon. 

10°19’ S, 76°41’ W 

-Amazon source 17:84b 

-pre-Incan cave dwellers and hunters 1:841b; 
map 840 


Laurier, Sir Wilfrid 10:712 (b. Nov. 20, 
1841, Saint-Lin, Que.—d. Feb. 17, 1919, Ot- 
tawa), statesman, who served for 15 years as 
the first French-Canadian prime minister of 
the Dominion of Canada, and who led the 
Liberal Party of that country for 30 years. 
Abstract of text biography. Of French- 
Canadian background, Laurier received a 
bicultural education, became a member of the 
bar (1864), and developed liberal, republican 
political views as well as a devotion to 
Canadian unity. In 1874 he was elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons, and by 1887 
he had assumed leadership of the opposition 
Liberal Party. He subsequently tried to bring 
his countrymen together on divisive issues; 
e.g., church-state relations, the bicultural en- 
tente between British and French Canadians, 
and Canada’s association with the British Em- 
pire and its relations with the U.S. He also im- 
proved his party’s organization, and in 1896 
he became prime minister. During his tenure 
in office he pursued policies to protect 
Canadian industry, to settle and economically 
develop the west, and to build an effective 
transportation system; in addition, he pre- 
served Canadian autonomy from attempted 
British encroachments. He was defeated for 
re-election in 1911. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Borden’s political opposition and 

advance 3:40c 
-Liberal Party leadership succession by 
King 10:474b 
-Ottawa’s growth predictions 13:766g 
‘regime mood and accomplishments 3:741h 


Lauriers sont coupés, Les, (1887), trans- 
lated as WE’LL TO THE WOODS NO MORE (1938), 
novel by Edouard Dujardin. 

-interior monologue in the noyel 13:284f 


Laurium, Modern Greek LAVRION, industrial 
town of Attica nomos (department), on the 
Aegean Sea, famous in antiquity for its silver 
mines. Its port, sheltered by Makronisos is- 
land, imports coal, loads ore, and handles 
coastal and insular shipping. 
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The mines may have been worked as early as 
1000 Bc, but in 483 Bc Athenians exploited the 
veins to finance construction of a large fleet, 
which then defeated the Persians at Salamis in 
480. Sparta forced the closing of the mines af- 
ter their occupation of Decelea in 413. Pro- 
duction remained low until after 350, when, as 
Demosthenes’ speeches show, large fortunes 
were being made by the proprietors. The 
Laureot Owls, Athenian silver coinage attrib- 
uted to the mines, were circulated throughout 
the classical world, but by Roman times the 
mines lay neglected because of competition 
from the gold and silver mines of Pangaeum in 
Macedonia and piratical raids on the Laurium 
mines. About the beginning of the Christian 
Era, the silver was exhausted, and not until 
after 1860, when franchises were granted to 
Greek, French, and U.S. companies for re- 
working the ancient slag heaps—for lead and 
the extraction of cadmium and manganese— 
were the mines again active. 

The best preserved of the ancient shafts and 
tunnels are found in the Verzeko Valley just 
west of Laurium, running south from the vil- 
lage of Ayios Konstandinos. Poisonous fumes 
have killed all vegetation around Laurium, 
but workshop chimneys are located on hill- 
sides to render the fumes less noxious. The 
port is linked by railway to Athens. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 8,230. 
37°44’ N, 24°04’ E 
-map, Greece 8:314 
Laurocerasus officinalis: see cherry laurel. 
laurustinus (shrub); see Viburnum. 


Lausanne, capital of Vaud canton, western 
Switzerland, on the northern shore of Lake 
Geneva (Lac Léman); built on the southern 
slopes of the Jorat heights, its altitude ranges 
from 1,240 ft (378 m) at Ouchy, its lake port, 
to 2,122 ft at Le Signal, its highest point. Two 
short streams, the Flon and the Louve, which 
formerly flowed through the centre of the city, 
have been filled in, leaving numerous depres- 
sions; as a result, Lausanne has a hilly ap- 
pearance, built on many connecting levels. 
The ancient Celtic Lausonium, or Lausonna, 
was Originally on the shore of the lake south- 
west of the present city. During the invasion 
of the Alamanni (c. 379), the inhabitants took 
refuge in the hills above, building a settlement 
on the site of the present Cité district. In 590 
Bishop Marius of Aventicum (now Avenches) 
established his diocese there. The settlement 
eventually joined with the Burgundian settle- 
ment of Bourg across the Flon and with a 
colony around the church of Saint-Laurent to 
the west. The bishops, princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire from the 12th century, re- 
tained their great temporal powers until 1536, 
when Lausanne, with the rest of the Pays de 
Vaud, was conquered by the Bernese, who in- 
troduced the Reformation. The Bernese occu- 
pation lasted until 1798, and Lausanne 
became the capital of the new canton Vaud, 
of the Helvetic Republic, in 1803. Two impor- 


The cathedral of Notre-Dame in Lausanne, Switz. 
Sven Samelius 
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tant international treaties were signed at Lau- 
sanne: between Italy and Turkey in 1912 and 
between Turkey and the Allies of World War 
I in 1923. In 1932 a conference was held in 
Lausanne to liquidate reparations payments 
by Germany to the Allied powers. In 1964 it 
was the site of the Swiss National Exhibition, 
which is held every 25 years in a different 
Swiss city. 

Historic buildings include the early Gothic 
Cathédrale de Notre-Dame, consecrated in 
1275 by Pope Gregory X in the presence of 
the emperor Rudolf of Habsburg; the Eglise 
Saint-Francois, erected during the same peri- 
od but partly rebuilt in the late 14th century; 
and the city hall (rebuilt 1674). The castle, 
now housing the Musée Historique de |’ Anci- 
en Evéche, is the only vestige of the 13th-cen- 
tury residences of the bishops. The Chateau 
Saint-Maire (1397-1431), the former bishop’s 
castle, is now the seat of the cantonal govern- 
ment. More recent landmarks are the Palais 
de Rumine (1903), the principal building of 
the university, which also houses the cantonal 
museums, and the federal court of justice 
(1927), seat of the Swiss Supreme Court. 

Lausanne rivals Geneva as the intellectual 
and cultural centre of French Switzerland. Its 
university (1891) originated as a theological 
academy in 1537. The city was the birthplace 
of the noted Swiss literary figures Benjamin 
Constant de Rebecque, Alexandre Vinet, 
Juste Olivier, and Charles-Ferdinand Ramuz 
and of the philosopher Charles Secrétan. 
Many famous European men of letters, in- 
cluding Voltaire, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, 
Dickens, and Edward Gibbon, resided there, 
and Shelley and Lord Byron lived at Ouchy in 
1816. The headquarters of the International 
Olympic Committee are at Lausanne, and the 
Musée Olympique de Lausanne is in the Parc 
Mon-Repos. 

A junction for railway lines from Geneva, 
Fribourg, Bern, and Vallorbe (for Paris), Lau- 
sanne’s commercial importance was greatly 
increased when the opening of the Simplon 
Tunnel in 1906 placed it on the great interna- 
tional route from Paris to Milan, Principal in- 
dustries include the manufacture of precision 
instruments and clothing, metal and leather 
work, printing, and food processing. The city 
is also an important tourist and convention 
centre. Pop. (1971) 137,383. 
46°31’ N, 6°38’ E 
-Calvinist academy attempt and 

dispersal 3:673a 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 


Lausanne, conferences of, several interna- 
tional meetings held at Lausanne, Switz. The 
most important were in 1922-23 and 1932, 

The conference of 1922-23 ended with the 
conclusion of a peace treaty between the 
World War I Allied powers and the Turkish 
Republic, which had replaced the previous 
Ottoman regime. The treaty recognized the 
boundaries that Turkey has retained subse- 
quently. Turkey made no claim to its former 
Arab provinces and recognized British posses- 
sion of Cyprus and Italian possession of The 
Dodencanese. The Allies dropped their de- 
mands of autonomy for Turkish Kurdistan 
and Turkish cession of territory to Armenia, 
abandoned claims to spheres of influence in 
Turkey, and imposed no controls over Tur- 
key’s finances or armed forces. The Turkish 
Straits between the Aegean and Black seas 
were declared open to all shipping. In a sepa- 
rate agreement, Greece and Turkey agreed on 
a compulsory mutual transfer of their nation- 
al minorities. 

At the conference of June-July 1932, Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy agreed that the 
Great Depression made continued payment of 
World War I reparations by Germany impos- 
sible. Though never ratified, the Lausanne 
Protocol of 1932 ended attempts to exact such 
payments. 


- Allied withdrawal from Istanbul 9:1071c 

-Balkan reciprocal deportations 2:633g 

-European division of colonies 4:902d 

‘German reparations termination 8:119a 

-Turkish independence victory 2:256h 

-Turkish boundary and economy 
settlement 13:79la 


Lausanne, Treaty of (Oct. 18, 1912), peace 
treaty that ended the Italian-Turkish War of 
1911-12 following preliminary negotiations in 
Ouchy, Lausanne’s port city. Italy agreed to 
restore the Dodecanese Islands upon the 
Turkish evacuation of Tripoli. 


Lausitz (central European territory): see 
Lusatia. 


Lausitzer Gebirge (Eastern Europe): see 
Lusatian Mountains. 


Laussedat, Aimé (1817-1907), French in- 
ventor active in photogrammetry. 
‘photogrammetry development 11:482a 


Lautaro (d. 1557), Indian who led the native 
Araucanian uprising against the Spanish con- 
querors in south central Chile from 1553 to 

1557. He was probably born in northern 
Chile; according to tradition he was forced 
during his boyhood to serve as a groom in the 
stables of the Spanish conquistador Pedro 
de Valdivia. Escaping southward into 
Araucanian Indian country soon after Val- 
divia began conquering it in 1550, Lautaro 
joined the Araucanians, unified their tribal or- 
ganization, and led them in battle, further im- 
proving on the shrewd tactics and stratagems 
by api they had so often defeated the Span- 
iards. 

He captured and executed Valdivia in 1553 
and was himself killed at the Battle of Peteroa 
in 1557, The Araucanians continued their re- 
sistance, and the region was not finally 
pacified until the 1880s. Now regarded by 
Chileans as a national hero, Lautaro is the 
hero of the epic poem La Araucana, written 
by Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga, one of Val- 
divia’s soldiers. 


Lauterbrunnen, town, Bern canton, south 
central Switzerland, in the Bernese Oberland, 


The Lauterbrunnen Valley (Lauterbrunnental), 
Switzerland 
Shostal 


on the Liitschine River, south of Interlaken. 
The river valley, known as the Lauterbrun- 
nental, is bounded by impressive cliffs of 1,000 
~-1,500 ft (300-450 m) and is noted for its Al- 
pine streams and waterfalls, from which the 
name Lauterbrunnen (Clear Fountains) is 
derived. The most notable falls are the Staub- 
bach and the Triimmelbach. The town is a 
year-round resort near many Alpine peaks, in- 


Se the Jungfrau (13,642 ft). Pop. (1970) 
46°36’ N, 7°55’ E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 

Lautoka, second largest town (after Suva), 
northwest Viti Levu (Great Fiji), Fiji, South 
Pacific Ocean. On the dry side of the island, 
Lautoka serves an important sugarcane-grow- 
ing district and is the leading sugar export 
port. Large mills in the town, originally called 
Namoli, are supplied with cane by a private 
railroad. Roads circling the island link Lauto- 
ka to Suva (about 140 mi [225 km] southeast). 
Lautoka is the administrative headquarters of 
the Western District, and is 17 mi north of the 
pear im airport at Nandi. Pop. (1971 
est 

W7S3TaSs N77 22s 

-map, Fiji 7:295 


Lautréamont, Comte de, pseudonym of 1s!- 
DORE-LUCIEN DUCASSE (b. April 4, 1846, Mon- 
tevideo—d. Nov. 24, 1870, Paris), poet, a 
strange and enigmatic figure in French litera- 
ture, recognized as a major influence on Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire, and, later, the Surrealists. 
His father was a chancellor in the French con- 
sulate and sent his son to school in Tarbes and 
then in Pau, France. Ducasse arrived in Paris 
in 1868, ostensibly to attend the Ecole Poly- 
technique: he took the name of Lautréamont 
and his title from the superhuman arrogant 
hero of a novel by Eugéne Sue. 

His prose poem Les Chants de Maldoror was 
printed in 1869, but the Belgian publisher was 
so alarmed by its violence he refused to dis- 
tribute it to booksellers. Poésies appeared in 
1870, with a warning to the timid reader. Lau- 
tréamont’s strange and cruel prose poems, far 
in advance of his time, were little noticed until 
the Surrealists adopted him as one of their ex- 
emplars in 1905. His strange juxtaposed im- 
ages and savage protest against the human 
condition created an artistic ferment. 

Lautréamont willed the destruction of litera- 
ture that had become a series of meaningless 

“tics,” proclaiming his own work an attack 
against man and the Creator. His hypnotic 
hallucinations created a nightmarish sensa- 
tion. Very little is known of the poet’s life: no 
portrait exists of him, and he disappeared into 
obscurity. It is conjectured that he died the 
victim of the police during the Siege of Paris. 
-French literature of the 19th century 10:1195d 


Lautrec, Odet de Foix, vicomte de (1485- 
1528), marshal of France from 1515, served in 
King Francis I’s Italian campaigns and was 
governor of Milan from 1516 to 1522, when 
the Spaniards defeated him in the Battle of the 
Bicocca. Sent back to Italy in 1527, he recov- 
ered Milan and was besieging Naples when he 
died of the plague. 


Lauxaniidae, in zoology, a family of small 
flies of the order Diptera. 
‘classification and features 5:824d 


Lauzon, city, Quebec region and province, 
Canada, on the St. Lawrence River opposite 
Quebec city. It was founded in 1647 by Guil- 
laume Couture, in whose home the first Cath- 
olic mass in the area was celebrated. The first 
church, built in 1675, was used as a hospital 
by the British general James Wolfe during his 
siege of Quebec (1759). The townsite was 
originally called Pointe de Lévy in 1625 by the 
French explorer Samuel de Champlain in hon- 
our of Henry de Lévy, viceroy of New France. 
It was renamed in 1867 for Jean de Lauzon, 
who was awarded the seigniory (domain) of 
Lauzon in 1636 and who served as governor 
of New France (1651-56). 

Now a major shipbuilding and ship-repair 
centre, the city also manufactures wooden 
products, patent medicines, and quicklime. 
Fort la Martiniére, built in 1914, overlooks 
the river between Lauzon and Beaumont. Inc. 
town, 1910; city, 1953. Pop. (1971) 12,809. 
46°50’ N, 71°10’ W 
‘map, Canada 3:716 


Lauzun, Antonin-Nompar de Caumont, 
comte et duc de (b. May 1633, Lauzun, Fr. 
—d. Nov. 19, 1723, Paris), military officer 
who was imprisoned by King Louis XIV to 
prevent him from marrying the Duchesse de 
Montpensier (known as La Grande Mademoi- 
selle), the wealthiest heiress in Europe. The 
son of Gabriel de Caumont, comte de Lau- 
zun, he was at first known as the marquis de 
Puyguilhem. In 1658 he was appointed colo- 
nel of Louis XIV’s foreign dragoons. When 
Louis became infatuated with Puyguilhem’s 
lover, Mme de Monaco, the Marquis dis- 
played such brazen jealousy that the King 
sent him to the Bastille for six months (1665). 


Fie f bh e eet, 
Lauzun, detail of a portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely (1618-1680) 


Giraudon 


He became colonel general of the dragoons in 
1688, but the following year he was again sent 
to the Bastille for venting his rage against 
Louis’ mistress, Mme de Montespan, who had 
dissuaded the King from appointing him 
grand master of the artillery. Quickly 
released, he was made a captain of the King’s 
bodyguard. 

In 1670 the Duchesse de Montpensier aston- 
ished the court by proposing marriage to the 
Comte de Lauzun (as Puyguilhem was now 
known). Louis at first consented to the match 
but withdrew his consent after objections 
from the princes and from Mme de Montes- 
pan, who desired the vast Montpensier inheri- 
tance for her children. Showered with com- 
pensatory honours, Lauzun indulged in more 
outbursts against Mme de Montespan. He 
was pilnthe @ in November 1671 and impris- 
oned in the fortress of Pignerol, Italy, until 
April 1681, when he consented to renounce 
the lands granted to him by the Duchesse. 
Soon after returning to Paris in 1682 he seems 
to have secretly married the Duchesse, but in 
1684 they separated. Lauzun, having com- 
manded French troops in Treland in 1690, was 
created duc in 1692. 


Lauzun, Armand-Louis de Gontaut, duc 
de: see Biron. 


lava, magma (molten rock) poured out onto 
the Earth’s surface at temperatures from 
about 700° to 1,200° C (1,300° to 2,200° F). 
The viscosity ranges from about 100,000 
times that of water to the point that the lava 
can scarcely flow at all. 

Mafic (ferromagnesian, dark-coloured) lavas, 
such as basalt, characteristically form flows 
known by the Hawaiian names pahoehoe and 
aa. Pahoehoe lava flows are characterized by 
smooth, gently undulating, or broadly hum- 
mocky surfaces. The liquid lava flowing 
beneath a thin, still-plastic crust drags and 
wrinkles it into tapestry-like folds and rolls 
resembling twisted rope. Pahoehoe lava flows 
are fed almost wholly internally by streams of 
liquid lava flowing through natural pipes 
known as lava tubes. Typically, the margin of 
a pahoehoe flow advances by protruding one 
small toe after another. 

In contrast to pahoehoe, the surface of aa 
lava is exceedingly rough, covered with a lay- 
er of partly loose, very irregular fragments 
commonly called clinker. Aa lava flows are 
fed principally by rivers of liquid lava flowing 
in open channels. Typically, such a feeding 


river forms a narrow band, 8-15 metres (25- 
50 feet) wide, along the centre line of the flow, 
with broad fields of less actively moving clink- 
er on each side of it. At the front of the flow, 
clinker from the top rolls down and is overrid- 
den by the pasty layer. 

Thin basaltic lava flows generally contain 
many holes, or vesicles, left by bubbles of gas 
frozen into the congealing liquid. Thick flows, 
which remain hot for long periods, may lose 
most of their gas before the lava congeals, and 
SS resulting rock may be dense with few vesi- 
cles. 

Pahoehoe and aa flows may be identical in 
chemical composition. In fact, it is common 
for a flow that leaves the vent as pahoehoe to 
change to aa as it progresses downslope. The 
greater the viscosity, and the greater the stir- 
ring of the liquid (as by rapid flow down a 
steep slope), the greater the tendency for the 
material to change from pahoehoe to aa. The 
reverse change does not occur. 

Lavas of andesitic or intermediate composi- 
tion commonly form a somewhat different 
type of flow, known as a block lava flow. 
These resemble aa in having tops consisting 
largely of loose rubble, but the fragments are 
more regular in shape, most of them polygons 
with fairly smooth sides. Flows of more sili- 
ceous lava tend to be even more fragmental 
than block flows. Apparently the escape of 
gas from the cooling and crystallizing magma 
causes a series of minute explosions all 
through the flow, thoroughly shattering the 
lava into a mass of blocks that are little sepa- 
rated from each other. 

-African mineral content 15:844b 
‘cave system formation from cooling 
lava 3:1022d 
-Colorado Basin flow and features 18:915a 
-igneous rock physical properties 9:214c 
‘mountain building and tectonism 12:577h 
passim to 580b 
-Novaropta’s eruption study 19:20f 
-oceanic ridge formation role 13:473e 
-Parana Basin lava field depth and area 
17:75f; map 76 
-rock magnetism and polarity reversals 
15:945d; illus. 
-tektite and magma radioisotopic dating 18:62e 
-Upper Paleozoic rocks and sediments 13:921f 
-volatiles in atmosphere and 
hydrosphere 2:316e 
-volcanoes and effusion activity 19:504d 
-waterfalls and cap-rock formation 19:641h 


Lava Beds National Monument, in north- 
ern California, U.S., 10 mi (16 km) south of 
the city of Tule Lake. Established in 1925, it is 
a region (4,000-5,000 ft [1,200-1,500 m] 
above sea level) of recent lava flows and relat- 
ed volcanic formations, including deep 
chasms, cinder cones that rise to 300 ft from 
the lava, and chimneys. Many caves exhibit 
lava-tube features, some contain Indian picto- 
graphs, and others, rivers of solid ice. In the 
northeast, petroglyphs are carved on cliffs 
overlooking Tule Lake, a national waterfowl 
refuge. About 250 species of colourful plants 
bloom in the spring and early summer in vivid 
contrast to the black lava. The main battle 
sites of the Modoc Indian War (1872-73) are 
located within the monument, which occupies 
72 sq mi (186 sq km). 

‘cave development and formations 3:1022e 


lava blister, frozen bubble of pahoehoe 
(smooth) lava formed when steam generated 
beneath the flow breaks through to the sur- 
face, usually an occurrence only where the 
lava flow is relatively thin. Tumuli generally 
resemble lava blisters but are caused by the 
uplifting of a plastic crust by fluid lava 
beneath; they occur where uplift is easier than 
forward movement of the flow. 


lavabo, originating from the opening words 
of the psalm that a priest recites when he per- 
forms the ritual hand washing in the course of 
mass, “Lavabo inter innocentes manus meas” 

(“I shall wash my hands amongst the inno- 
cent’); the word came to be associated first 
with a small silver basin into which the server 
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poured water over the celebrant’s hands, and 
then with the stone basins into which a con- 
stant stream of water flowed, emerging from 
pierced orifices. The basins were used as com- 
munal washing places, first in monasteries and 
then in secular communal establishments in 
the later Middle Ages. It is an extension of 
this use that has influenced the etymology of 
the word lavatory. 


lava cave, void formed as a result of surface 
solidification of a lava flow during the last 
stages of its activity. A frozen crust may form 
over still mobile and actively flowing liquid 
rock as a result of surface cooling. A dwin- 
dling supply of lava may then cause the mol- 
ten material to drain out from under this crust 
and leave long cylindrical tunnels. Volcanic 
gases from bubbles in the lava collect under 
the tunnel roof and support it. As this gas 
mixes with air from vents in the roof, more in- 
tense heating from oxidation may raise the 
temperature sufficiently to re-fuse the ceiling 
rock, which then drips with the remelted lava. 
Such lava may congeal in place to form rude 
stalactites. Caves of this type commonly have 
solidified lava streams along their floors; in 
places, the roofs may collapse to form pits or 
depressions on the ground surface. 


lavage, washing out of hollows in body or- 
gans or cavities within the body. 
-saline solution for sinus infection 16:807e 


Laval, city, occupying the whole of fle Jésus 
(Jesus Island), Quebec province, Canada, just 
north of ile de Montréal (Montreal Island), 
from which it is separated to the south by the 
Riviere (river) des-Prairies and from the main- 
land to the north by the Riviere des Mille- 
Iles; both rivers are extensions of the Ottawa, 
which flows into the St. Lawrence below 
Montreal city. Ile Jésus, 20 mi (32 km) long 
by 8 mi wide, with an area of 95 sq mi (246 sq 
km), was first settled in 1681. In 1699 it was 
granted to the Society of Jesus, whence its 
name. By 1702 a parish known as Saint-Fran- 
cois de Sales was established. 

Development of Montreal suburban com- 
munities on the island was relatively slow un- 
til the post-World War II years. In 1959, be- 
cause of industrialization and urban growth, 
the Interurban Corporation of ile Jésus was 
formed. In 1965 the city of Laval was created 
by merging the island’s cities of Chomedey, 
Duvernay, Laval-des-Rapides, Laval Ouest, 
Pont-Viau, Sainte-Rose, and the towns of Au- 
teuil, Fabreville, iles- Laval, Laval-sur-le-Lac, 
Sainte-Dorothée, Saint- Francois, Saint- Vin- 
cent-de-Paul, and Vimont. 

Since the opening of industrial parks in the 
1960s, planned industrial development has 
been rapid. Manufactures include television 
and radio sets, lithographic printed materials, 
paper, aluminum, iron and steel products, 
pharmaceuticals, and dairy foods. Pop. (1971) 
228,010. 
45°33’ N, 73°44’ W 
Laval, capital of Mayenne département, 
northwest France, east of Rennes. The old 
quarters of the town, which have fine 16th- 
and 18th-century houses and two chateaux, 
are located on the west bank slopes of the 
Mayenne River, and are surrounded by the 
modern town on both sides of the river. The 
old castle of the counts of Laval, a medieval 
stronghold, has been restored and houses a 
museum. The Chateau Neuf (New Chateau), 
a Renaissance building also called the Gallery 
of the Counts of Laval, was restored and en- 
larged in the 19th century to become the 
Palais de Justice. The cathedral, dating partly 
from the 11th century, has been considerably 
reconstructed and enlarged. The old castle, 
around which the town of Laval grew, was 
built early in the 10th century by Guy II, one 
of the first lords of Laval. The lords, and later 
the counts of Laval, among whom were the 
Montmorencys and the Montforts, played a 


Laval, André de 84 


prominent role in French history. After the 
French Revolution the counter-revolutionary 
Vendéen army, during the Wars of the Vendée 
at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 
19th centuries, twice captured the castle from 
the Republicans. When the Republicans 
crushed the insurgents they executed the 
Prince de Talmont, lord of Laval and general 
of the Vendéen cavalry, in front of the castle 
gates. Today Laval is a centre for a textile in- 
dustry (linen and cotton), and manufactures 
shoes and opr goods. Latest census 45,051. 
48°04' N "WwW 

-map, he 7:584 


Chateau of the Count of Laval overlooking the Pont 
Vieux (Old Bridge) on the Mayenne River, Laval, Fr. 
Ralph Luce—Shostal 


Laval, André de (c. 1410-1486), marshal of 
France from 1439, served King Charles VII 
against the English during the Hundred Years’ 
War and also against the future Louis XI, 
with whom he was eventually reconciled. 


Laval, Carl Gustaf Patrik de (b. May 9, 
1845, Blasenborg, Swed.—d. Feb. 2, 1913, 
Stockholm), scientist, engineer, and inventor 
who pioneered in the development of high- 
speed turbines. After 1872 he was an engineer 
with the Klosters-Bruck Steel Works. In 1878 
he invented the centrifugal cream separator, 
and later he applied the principle of rotation 
to the manufacture of glass bottles. 

Laval built his first impulse steam turbine in 
1882. Further advances followed, and in 1893 
he built and operated a reversible turbine for 
marine use. A Laval reaction turbine (patent- 
ed in 1883) attained a speed of 42,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. He continued improving his 
turbine until by 1896 he was operating a com- 
plete power plant using an initial steam pres- 
sure of 3,400 pounds per square inch, He in- 
vented and developed the divergent nozzle 
used to deliver steam to the turbine blades. 
His flexible shaft, used to eliminate wobbling, 
which can be dangerous at high speeds, and 
his special double-helical gear formed the 
foundation for most steam-turbine develop- 
ment that followed. 

-steam turbine development 18:766f; illus. 


Laval, Francois de Montmorency (b. 
April 30, 1623, Montigny-sur-Avre, Fr.—d. 
May 6, 1708, Quebec City), the first Roman 
Catholic bishop in Canada, who laid the foun- 


Francois de Montmorency Laval, A gh ci 
by Frére Luc 


dations of church organization in France’s 
North American possessions. 

Born into one of the greatest families of 
France, Laval was ordained priest in 1647. Af- 
ter taking a degree in canon law at the Sor- 
bonne, he was named archdeacon of the di- 
ocese of Evreux. He later resigned that post, 
however, and lived (1654-58) at the Ermitage 
of Caen, a spiritual school under the direction 
of Jean de Berniéres. 

In June 1658, Laval was made a bishop and 
vicar apostolic of New France, his consecra- 
tion taking place in December of that year. He 
left La Rochelle on April 13, 1659, and ar- 
rived in Quebec on June 16. 

A man of great vision and strong character, 
Laval was quarrelsome by nature, and 
became involved in frequent conflicts with the 
civil authorities of the colony. His staunch op- 
position to liquor sales to the Indians brought 
him into conflict with the governor, Baron 
d’Avaugour, in 1662. Laval departed for 
France in August and succeeded in bringing 
about d’Avaugour’s recall the following year. 
He was also able to select d’Avaugour’s 
successor, the Chevalier de Mézy. Meanwhile, 
New France was put under royal administra- 
tion, and Laval was made a member of its 
newly formed Sovereign Council. 

On Sept. 15, 1663, Laval returned to Quebec 
with Mézy. In that year Laval founded the 
Seminary of Quebec, which was intended to 
be both a training school for priests and a 
home for retired priests. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he quarrelled also with the new 
governor, who, in 1664, removed from the 
Sovereign Council four men who were pro- 
tégés of Laval. The prelate complained to the 
French court, and an inquiry was ordered, but 
Mézy died (May 1665) before it could ‘take 
place. 

Laval’s political power declined somewhat 
with the arrival of the new intendant (royal 
agent) Jean-Baptiste Talon, who had instruc- 
tions to make certain that the authority of the 
clergy be subordinated to that of the civil gov- 
ernment. Yet, in spiritual matters, Laval’s au- 
thority remained pre-eminent. In October 
1674 he was made bishop of Quebec. The 
newly created diocese of Quebec, which in- 
cluded all French territory in North America, 
was placed under the direct supervision of 
Rome. 

In November 1684 Laval, suffering from ill 
health, left Quebec and presented his resigna- 
tion to the court, which reluctantly accepted 
it. Although he technically continued in office 
for several more years, his destined successor, 
Monsignor de Saint-Vallier, took office in 
Quebec in 1685 with the title of vicar general. 
Upon Laval’s official resignation in 1688, 
Saint-Vallier succeeded him. After that date, 
however, Laval often took the place of his 
successor during Saint-Vallier’s long stays in 
Europe. After his resignation as bishop, Laval 
resided at the Seminary of Quebec until his 


eath. 

In 1852 the Seminary was named after its 
founder, becoming Laval University. His 
cause of canonization was introduced in 1878; 
the decree stating that Laval was a man of 
saintly virtues was promulgated by Pope John 
XXIII in 1960. 

-New France government 
reorganization 3:735g 
‘Quebec educational development role 15:336f 


Laval, Pierre (b. June 28, 1883, Chateldon, 
Fr. = Oct. 15, 1945, Paris), politician and 
statesman who led the Vichy government in 
policies of collaboration with Germany during 
World War II, for which he was ultimately 
executed as a traitor to France. 

A member of the Socialist Party from 1903, 
Laval became a lawyer in Paris in 1909 and 
promptly made a name for himself by his de- 
fense of trade unionists and leftists. ” Blected 
deputy for Aubervilliers in 1914, he urged a 
negotiated peace to end World War I. Defeat- 
ed in the 1919 election, he left the Socialist 
Party in 1920, became mayor of Aubervilliers 


(1923-44), and was re-elected deputy in 1924, 
leaving the Chamber to become a senator in 
1927. After gaining experience as minister of 
public works (1925), undersecretary of state 
(1925), minister of justice (1926), and minister 
of labour (1930), when he was responsible for 
steering the Social Insurance Act through 
both of the National Assembly chambers, he 
became prime minister for the first time in 
1931. He early displayed a tendency to act 
over the heads of his ministers, especially in 
regard to foreign affairs. Defeated in 1932, he 
became minister of colonies and then minister 
of foreign affairs in 1934 under Gaston Dou- 
mergue and then under Pierre Flandin. Be- 
coming prime minister again in 1935, Laval 
also took the portfolio for foreign affairs. 
Concerned to create a stable Europe, the cor- 
nerstone of his policy was a strong Franco- 
Italian rapprochement, which eventually col- 
lapsed over the Abyssinian crisis in 1936. 
Domestically, Laval met financial crises by 
refusing to devalue the franc, cutting expendi- 
tures instead. 


Pierre Laval, 1931 
Harris & Ewing 


Defeated in 1936, Laval took no responsibili- 
ty for France’s entry into World War II 
against Germany i in 1939, In 1940 he entered 
Marshal Pétain’s government as minister of 
state and was largely responsible for persuad- 
ing the government to remain in France and 
accept an armistice so that there would be a 
legal government in Paris which could negoti- 
ate advantageous terms and, perhaps, eventu- 
ally a peace treaty. He was also responsible 
for persuading the Assembly to dissolve itself, 
thus ending the Third Republic on July 10, 
1940 and for the revision of the constitution. 
Certain of an ultimate German victory, he 
became convinced that France’s best course 
lay in collaboration with Germany in order to 
assure France a strong role in the future. He 
began negotiations on his own initiative, 
arousing the mistrust of his fellow ministers 
and his dismissal from the government in 
December 1940. When he returned as head of 
the government in 1942, France could no 
longer expect to be Germany’ s collaborator, 
but instead was fighting for survival as an in- 
dependent state. To assure Germany of 
France’s goodwill, Laval agreed to provide 
French labourers for German industries. In a 
famous speech (June 1942) asking for volun- 
teers, he announced that he desired a German 
victory. In general, however, he tried to pro- 
tect France by hard-fought compromises in 
negotiations with Hitler. Laval’s control of 
France deteriorated with the growth of the re- 
sistance movement and the attacks of extrem- 
ist collaborators such as Marcel Déat, with 
whom the Germans forced him to work. 
When Germany collapsed, Laval fled to 
Spain, where he prepared his defense, return- 
ing to France in July 1945. On trial for treason 
he found himself in a hostile court, faced by a 
heckling jury, his defense constantly cut off. 
He was executed, after attempting to poson 
himself, on Oct. 15, 1945, 

-collaboration policy with Germany 14:153a 
‘premiership and Vichy government 7:673f 


Laval, Université, Roman Catholic, coedu- 
cational institution of higher learning, found: 
ed in 1852 and located in Quebec. C asses are 


conducted in French, and there are faculties 
of theology, philosophy, law, medicine, 
science, arts, forestry, and commerce. Among 
the several tesearch institutes affiliated with 
Laval are the Centre of Biomedicine and the 
Solid State Research Centre. In the early 
1970s there were about 11,000 full-time stu- 
dents. 

-Quebec cultural life centre 15:337g 

-Quebec’s dual-educational system 15:331b 


La Valette, Jean Parisot de (1494-1568), 
founder of the capital of Malta, named Vallet- 
ta in his honour. 

-Malta’s growth under rule 11:391h 


lavaliere, an ornament hung from a chain 
worn around the neck. The lavaliere, which 
came into fashion in the 17th century, was 
usually a small, jewelled gold locket, though 
it could also be an enamelled locket or pen- 
dant. The lavaliere was named after the 
Duchesse de La Valliére, the mistress of Louis 
XIV in the 1660s. The term was sometimes 
also used during the Third Republic in France 
to describe a man’s silk scarf that was tied ina 
loose knot with long hanging ends. 


Lavalle, Juan Galo de, president of Argen- 
tina (1874-80). 
presidency and political problems 1:1145a 


Lavalle, Luis Dunker (1874-1922), Peruvi- 
an composer. 
-folk music use in compositions 14:133d 


Lavalleja, department, southeastern Uru- 
guay. Named for Juan Antonio Lavalleja, a 
hero of Uruguay’s struggle for independence, 
the territory has an area of 3,918 sq mi 
(10,149 sq km) and contains some ‘of the most 
mountainous areas of Uruguay, including the 
Cuchilla (hills) Grande. Much of northern 
Lavalleja is utilized for livestock raising, the 
department’s principal economic activity. 
Lands in the south are devoted primarily to 
production of milk, vegetables, and industrial 
crops for the Montevideo market. Quarrying 
of slate, limestone, and marble and mining of 
galena, emery, and dolomite still take place, 
though on a limited scale. The Pan-American 
Highway traverses Lavalleja southwest- 
northeast, passing through Minas (q.v.), the 
capital. Lavalleja is also linked to Montevideo 
by rail. Latest census 65,823. 

-area and population table 18:1096 

-map, Uruguay 18:1094 


Lavalleja, Juan Antonio (1784-1853), 
Uruguayan political and military leader. 
- Uruguayan defeat of Brazilians 18:1098f 


La Valliére, Louise-Francoise de La 
Baume le Blanc, duchesse de (b. Aug. 6, 
1644, Tours, Fr.—d. June 6, 1710, Paris), mis- 
tress of King Louis XIV (ruled 1643-1715) 
from 1661 to 1667. La Valliére, the daughter 
of an army officer, was appointed maid of 


Mile de La Valliére, detail of a portrait by Pierre 
Mignard (1612-95); in the Palais de Longchamp, 
Marseille 


Giraudon 


honour in 1661 to Louis XIV’s sister-in-law 
Henrietta Anne of England, duchesse d’Or- 
léans. Although Louis had been married to 
the Spanish infanta Marie-Thérése for only 


about a year, he took La Valliére as his mis- 
tress in July 1661. In order to avoid offending 
his mother, Anne of Austria, the King did not 
publicly acknowledge the liaison, and La Val- 
lire was too dependent and lacking in self- 
confidence to assert her rights as official mis- 
tress. Anne died in 1666, and in the following 
year La Valliére was supplanted in Louis’ 
affections by the more worldly and ambitious 
Marquise de Montespan. He compensated La 
Valli¢re by making her a duchess. The Mar- 
quise’s husband, however, attempted to cre- 
ate a scandal by publicly calling attention to 
his wife’s infidelity. To save himself embar- 
rassment, Louis made La Valliére endure the 
humiliation of remaining at court as official 
mistress alongside his actual mistress. When 
La Valliére attempted to escape to a convent 
in 1671, the King forced her to return. Finally 
in 1674 the Marquis and Marquise de Montes- 
pan were legally separated; Louis then al- 
lowed La Valliére to enter a Carmelite con- 
vent in Paris, where she lived as a nun, impos- 
ing rigorous penances on herself until her 
death 36 years later. Two of her four children 
by Louis—a son and a daughter—survived in- 
fancy and were legitimized. 


Lavandula (plant): see lavender. 


LaVarenne, Francois-Pierre de (1618-78), 
French master chef. 
-culinary innovative techniques 7:941c 


Lavater, Johann Kaspar (b. Nov. 11, 1741, 
Ziirich—d. Jan. 2, 1801, Ziirich), writer, patri- 
ot, Protestant pastor, and founder of physiog- 
nomics. As the representative of the Swiss 


Lavater, oil painting by an unknown 
artist, 18th century; in the 
Schweizerisches Landesmuseum, Zirich 


By courtesy of the Swiss National Museum, Zurich 


anti-rational, religious, and literary move- 
ment, his influence was felt far beyond Swit- 
zerland itself. Lavater’s studies in physiogno- 
my and his theoretical and practical interest in 
“magnetic” trance conditions (see Mesmer, 
Franz Anton) had their source in his religious 
enthusiasm, which drove him to search for de- 
monstrable traces of the divine in human life. 
His belief in the interaction of mind and body 
led him to seek the traces of the spirit upon 
the features and to strive to follow the healing 
ministry of Christ. His Physiognomische Frag- 
mente zur Beférderung der Menschenkenntnis 
und Menschenliebe (4 vol., 1775-78; Eng. 
trans., Essays on Physiognomy, 1789-98) won 
him a European reputation. Goethe himself 
worked with Lavater on the book for a time, 
and the two enjoyed a warm friendship, later 
severed by Lavater’s zeal for conversion. 
Lavater’s most important books are Aussich- 
ten in die Ewigkeit (1768-78), Geheimes Tage- 
buch von einem Beobachter seiner selbst 
(1772-73; Eng. trans., Secret Journal of a Self 
Observer, 1795), Pontius Pilatus (1782-85), 
and Nathanael (1786). His lyrical and epic po- 
ems are in imitation of Klopstock. With 
J.W.L. Gleim as a model he successfully 
caught the folk-song note in his once popular 
Schweizerlieder (1767). Pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church in Ziirich and an enthusiastic patriot, 
Lavater was deported to Basel for a time be- 
cause of his bold protest against the violence 
of the French Directory. 


85 lavender 


Lavatera arborea (plant): see tree mallow. 


lava tubes, tunnels or channels formed in 
volcanic rock by lava flowage prior to solidifi- 
cation. 


-cave system formation from cooling 
lava 3:1022d 


Laveaux, Etienne, 18th-century 
governor of Saint Dominique. 
-Haiti’s war of independence 18:536d 


French 


La Vega, province, west central Dominican 
Republic. Created in 1845, La Vega covers an 


Mining and metallurgical complex at Bonao in the 
Cordillera Central, La Vega province, Dominican 
Republic 


John Donald 


area of 1,288 sq mi (3,337 sq km). The south- 
ern section is part of the Cordillera Central, 
with mountains rising to 10,417 ft (3,175 m) 
above sea level, and the northern portion lies 
in the fertile La Vega Real region. Among its 
leading products are cacao, rice, coffee, to- 
bacco, and peanuts. Bauxite i is mined at Bor- 
nao. La Vega, the provincial capital, lies on a 
paved highway and is the terminus of a rail- 
road from the port of Sanchez. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 293,694. 

-area and population table 5:945 

-map, Dominican Republic 5:944 


lavender, also called ENGLISH LAVENDER (La- 
vandula officinalis or L. spica or L. vera), aro- 
matic plant of the mint (Labiatae) family na- 
tive to countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean and cultivated widely for its essential 
oil and for its narrow fragrant leaves and 
spikes of purple flowers that are dried and 
used in sachets. The name lavender also refers 
generally to any plant of the genus Lavandula, 
comprising about 20 species, some of which 
are used similarly to English lavender, though 
usually considered inferior. L. stoechas is 
called French lavender. L. /anata, a native of 
Spain, with broader leaves, is also very fra- 
grant. 

The ancient Romans used lavender in their 
baths, and the dried flowers have long been 
used to scent chests and closets. 

Lavender is a small evergreen shrub with 


French lavender (Lavandula stoechas) 
WH. Hodge 


Lavender Pit 86 


gray-green, hoary, linear leaves, and light-pur- 
ple flowers sparsely arranged on spikes at the 
tips of long, bare stalks. The fragrance of the 
plant is caused by shining oil glands imbedded 
among tiny star-shaped hairs with which the 
flowers, leaves, and stems are covered. The 
plants in cultivation do not produce seed, and 
propagation is by slips or by dividing the 
roots. In Britain and the U.S., lavender is cul- 
tivated for its essential oil, while in the south 
of Europe the flowers are an object of trade. 

Lavender oil is obtained by distillation of the 
flowers and is used chiefly in fine perfumes 
and cosmetics. It is a colourless or yellow liq- 
uid, the fragrant constituents of which are 
linalyl acetate, linalool, pinene, limonene, 
geraniol, and cineole. Lavender water, a solu- 
tion of the essential oil in alcohol with other 
added scents, is used in a variety of toilet 
preparations. 

Spike oil, or spike lavender oil, is distilled 
from a somewhat inferior grade of lavender 
having grayer leaves. Oil of spike is used in 
painting on porcelain, in soap manufacture, 
and to scent other products. 

-domesticated plant origin 5:938c 
-integumentary system, illus. 2 9:665 


Lavender Pit (copper mine, Arizona, U.S.): 
see Bisbee. 


La Venta, Meso-American archaeological 
site, in the westernmost part of the state of 
Tabasco, Mexico, that has yielded important 
remains of the Middle Formative period (900- 
300 Bc), including the massive stone heads 
characteristic of the Olmec culture. 

-Olmec centres of culture 11:937h; map 935 


laver, Japanese NORI, common name for Por- 
phyra, a genus of marine red algae. The thal- 
lus, a sheet of cells embedded in a thin gelati- 
nous mass, varies in colour from deep brown 
or red to pink; sexual reproductive structures 
are at the margin. Laver grows at the high- 
water mark of the intertidal zone in both 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, It ger- 
minates in saltwater and grows best in nitro- 
gen-rich water, as is found near sewage out- 
lets. Laver is ‘harvested, dried, and used as 
food in greater amounts than any other sea- 
weed. Cultivated as a major food crop in ar- 
tificial seawater factories in the Orient, it is 


Laver (Porphyra) 
JiR. Waaland 


used as a soup base, a flavouring for other 
food, and a salt for meat. In the British Isles 
laver is grilled on toast (sloke) and has an oys- 
ter-like taste. 

-algae cultivation for consumption 1:489a 
-aquaculture area and method 7:362c 


Laver, Rod(ney George) (b. Aug. 9, 1938, 
Rockhampton, Queensland), outstanding 
lawn tennis player, the second player in the 
history of the game to win the four major 
singles championships—Australia, Be Sig 
Great Britain (Wimbledon), and the U.S.— 

one year (1962) and the first to repeat this 
grand slam (1969 

In Wimbledon (generally regarded as the 
world championship) play, Laver won the 
men’s singles four times (1961-62, 1968-69), 
the mixed doubles twice (1959-60), and the 


men’s doubles once (1971). In 1962 he added 
the Italian and German singles titles to his 
four grand slam victories. From 1959 through 
1962 he played for the Australian team in 
Davis Cup competition; in 1962 he won all 
three of his matches—two singles and one 
doubles—in the challenge (final) round. 

Laver turned professional after Australia’s 
Davis Cup triumph in 1962. He won the 
professional world singles championship five 
times (1964-67, 1970) and men’s doubles 
twice (1965, 1967). From 1968, when open 
tennis (both amateurs and professionals eligi- 
ble) was authorized, he once more was per- 
mitted to play at Wimbledon and in the U.S. 
tournament (at Forest Hills, N.Y.). Laver’s 
championship abilities continued into the 
1970s; in 1970 he became the first profession- 
al tennis player to earn more than $200,000 in 
one year. 

‘tennis championships 18:134f 


Laveran, (Charles-Louis-) Alphonse (b. 
June 18, 1845, Paris—d. May 18, 1922, Paris), 
physician, pathologist, and parasitologist who 
in 1880 in Algeria discovered the parasite that 
causes human malaria. For this and later 
work on protozoal disease agents, he received 
i Nobel Prize for Physiology or Medicine in 
i, 


Laveran 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Educated at the Strasbourg faculty of medi- 
cine, he served as an army surgeon in the 
Franco-German War (1870-71) and practiced 
and taught military medicine until 1897 when 
he joined the Pasteur Institute, Paris, remain- 
ing there until his death. 

Laveran was a powerful influence in develop- 
ing research in tropical medicine, carrying on 
fruitful work in trypanosomiasis, leishmania- 
sis, and other protozoal diseases, as well as his 
epochal work in malaria. He established the 
Laboratory of Tropical Diseases at the Pas- 
teur Institute (1907) and founded the Société 
de Pathologie Exotique (1908). In addition to 
receiving the Nobel Prize, he was elected to 
the Academy of Medicine (1893) and Acade- 
my of Sciences (1901) and became command- 
er of the Legion of Honour (1912). 

The scientific papers and textbooks (some 
600) developing from his research on 
trypanosomiasis, leishmaniasis, and other 
protozoal diseases include Trypanosomes et 
trypanosomiasis (1904), with Félix Masnil; his 
definitive publication on malaria, Traité des 
fiévres palustres avec la description des mi- 
crobes du paludisme (1884); Traité des mala- 
dies et épidémies des armées (1875); Traité 
a hygiéne militaire (1876); and Traité du palu- 
disme (1897). 


La Vérendrye, Pierre Gaultier de Va- 
rennes, sieur de (b. Nov. 17, 1685, Trois-Ri- 
vieres, now in Quebec—d. Dec. 5; 1749, Mon- 
treal), French-Canadian soldier, fur trader, 
and explorer whose exploits, little honoured 
during his lifetime, rank him as one of the 
greatest explorers of the Canadian West. 
Moreover, the string of trading posts he and 
his sons built in the course of their search for 
an overland route to the ‘“‘western sea” broke 
the monopoly of the London-based Hudson’s 
Bay Company and eb eeeeeee for a while, 
French claims in North America. 

La Vérendrye joined the army at the age of 


12, took part in the French-Indian raid on 
Deerfield, Mass. (1704), and fought for 
France in Europe during the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. Taken prisoner at the Battle of 
Malplaquet (1709), he was freed and returned 
to New France (Canada), where in 1726 he 
became a fur trader at Lake Nipigon, 35 miles 
north of Lake Superior. From the Indians he 
heard of a great river that might lead to the 
Pacific and thence to the riches of the Orient. 
To discover the secrets of the West, he and his 
sons built a string of trading posts between 
1731 and 1738 reaching from Rainy Lake in 
Ontario (Fort-Saint-Pierre) to Winnipeg 
(Fort-Rouge) in present Manitoba. To these 
convenient posts the Indians brought their 
furs and gave La Vérendrye crude maps of 
waterways they said would lead him to the 
“western sea.” 

In the fall of 1738 La Vérendrye reached the 
Mandan Indian villages on the Missouri River 
in present North Dakota, and in 1742 he sent 
two of his sons to push beyond the Missouri. 
It is possible that they penetrated Nebraska, 
Montana, and Wyoming and perhaps saw, 
but did not cross, the Rocky Mountains. On 
the return journey, they paused near 
present Pierre, S.D., where on March 30, 
1743, they placed a lead tablet, claiming the 
country for France. 

Despite having sent some 30,000 beaver pelts 
to Quebec annually (most of which would 
normally have gone to the rival Hudson’s Bay 
Company) and having pushed farther west 
than any other white man, entirely at his own 
expense, La Vérendrye was severely criticized 
by French authorities for failing to find the 
western sea and was blamed for the deaths of 
his son, his nephew, and a Catholic priest at 
the hands of hostile Indians. Old and ill, he 
still pressed for another chance to explore the 
West. Permission was finally granted, but he 
died before he could leave Montreal. 

-North Dakota Indian village visit 13:234c 


Laverna, ancient Italian divinity, probably 
one of the spirits of the netherworld. By an 
easy transition she came to be regarded as the 
protectress of thieves, whose operations were 
associated with darkness. In Rome, Laverna 
had an altar on the Aventine Hill, near the 
gate called, after her, Lavernalis, and a grove 
on the Via Salaria. 


Lavery, Sir John (1856-1941), Irish painter 
of portraits, interiors, and landscapes who 
was knighted in 1918, was elected to the Roy- 
al Academy in 1921, and was_ president 
oe Ariat i Society of Portrait Painters in 


La Victoria, district of south central Lima- 
Callao metropolitan area, Peru, located south 
of downtown Lima. It is primarily residential, 
with slums in the north, pueblos jovenes 
(‘young towns’’), or squatter settlements, in 
the east, and middle-income housing in the 
south. The district is best known as the site of 
Peru’s largest wholesale and retail market 
area, near which numerous light industries are 
located. La Victoria houses thousands of 
highland migrants who pour into Lima each 
year. Service establishments include the Hos- 
pital Obrero, a school, the Politécnico Princi- 
pal, and the Instituto Psicopedagdgico Na- 
cional. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 265,157. 

12°04’ S, 77°02’ W 

Lavigerie, Charles (Martial-Allemand) 
(b. Oct. 31, 1825, near Bayonne, Fr.—d. Ni 

25?, 1892, Algiers), cardinal and archbishop 
of Algiers and Carthage (now Tunis, Tunisia) 
whose dream to convert Africa to Christianity 
prompted him to found the Society of Mis- 
sionaries of Africa, or White Fathers. He was 
ordained priest in 1849 after studies at Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris. He taught at the Sorbonne but 
resigned his professorship to become director 
of the Society for the Promotion of Education 
in the Near East (Oeuvre des Ecoles d’Orient), 
through which he raised aid for those Maro- 
nites (Lebanese Christians) who survived the 


Lavigerie, detail of a painting by Léon 
Bonnat, 1888; in the Palais du 
Luxembourg, Paris - 

H. Roger-Viollet 


massacre of 1860 led by the Druzes, a Middle 
Eastern people whose religion is derived 
from Islam. His tour of Lebanon at that time 
inspired his missionary plans. 

Consecrated bishop of Nancy, Fr., in 1863, 
he was appointed archbishop of Algiers in 
1867. With the support of Emperor Napoleon 
III of France, Lavigerie successfully overrode 
the local government’s disapproval of mis- 
sionary work among Algerian Muslims and 
established villages for orphans. He founded 
the White Fathers in 1868 for work in north- 
ern Algeria, and by 1878 he had encouraged 
the society to extend its missions to equatorial 
Africa. Expanding his activities into Tunisia, 
he was named cardinal in 1882 by Pope Leo 
XIII, who in 1884 made Lavigerie primate of 
Africa and archbishop of the restored see of 
Carthage. 

He had always opposed slavery, and he 
spent his last years organizing anti-slavery so- 
cieties to protect the people of central Africa. 
Three years after his death, the White Fathers 
were working in West Africa, and the society 
eae approved by Pope St. Pius X in 


Lavinia (mythology): see Aeneid. 


Lavinium, modern pRATICA DI MARE, Italy, 
an ancient town of Latium, 19 miles south of 
Rome, regarded as the religious centre of the 
early Latin peoples. Roman tradition main- 
tained that it had been founded by Aeneas 
and his followers from Troy and named after 
his wife, Lavinia. Here he is supposed to have 
built a temple establishing the worship of the 
household gods, the Penates. Certain classes 
of Roman officials sacrificed regularly at 
Lavinium to the Penates and Vesta. Lavinium 
remained loyal to Rome in the wars of the 5th 
and 4th centuries Bc, Thereafter it fell into 
decay, although archaeological evidence re- 
veals that settlements on the site, beginning in 
early Villanovan times, lasted as late as c. 
AD 400. The later town was known as 
Laurolavinium. 

-ancient Italic peoples 9:1083d 


Lavisse, Ernest (1842-1922), French histori- 
an best known as the editor of the Histoire de 
France depuis les origines jusqu’a la Révolu- 
tion (9 vol., 1908-11) and the Histoire de 
France contemporaine depuis la Révolution 
jusqu’a la paix de 1919 (10 vol., 1920-22). 


Lavoisier, Antoine-Laurent 10:713  (b. 
Aug. 26, 1743, Paris—d. May 8, 1794, Paris), 
scientist regarded as the father of modern 
chemistry. 

Abstract of text biography. Lavoisier had 
simultaneous careers in public service and i in 
science. He was a member of the Ferme géné- 
rale, the main tax-collecting agency; he in- 
stituted improvements in the manufacture of 
gunpowder, demonstrated the advantages of 
scientific agriculture, planned improvements 
in the social and economic condition of the 


province of Orléans, and was a member of the 
commission appointed to secure uniformity of 
weights and measures throughout France. 
The report of that commission led to the 
adoption of the metric system. 

Lavoisier’s initial scientific achievements 
(1772) were concerned with the gain or loss of 
weight that occurs when substances are 
burned or reduced with charcoal; he ascribed 
the changes in weight to absorption or loss of 
“air,” a substance he identified with the 
“dephlogisticated air” prepared by Joseph 
Priestley in 1774. In a memoir presented in 
1777, Lavoisier proposed the name oxygen 
(“acid producer”’) for dephlogisticated air, be- 
lieving that all acids result from its union with 
other substances. Adoption of Lavoisier’s 
chemical doctrines, as presented in Traité élé- 
mentaire de chimie (1789), marked the end of 
the phlogiston theory. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-acid—base theory development 1:45g 
-Atomist definition of element 2:350c 
‘biological sciences development 2:1026g 
‘carbonated water preparation 16:1010c 
‘chemical element concept and list 4:114e 
‘chemistry development role 18:37g 
‘combustion theory development 4:954h 
‘conservation of matter 8:703d 
-human energy requirement study 13:422d 
-Laplace respiration experiments 10:680h 
‘matter conservation principle 5:33b 
-oxidation-reduction theory 

development 13:804c 
‘oxygen discovery and naming 13:810f 
‘oxygen role in respiration discovery 15:751b 
‘oxygen theory of combustion 14:390g 
-physical view of life processes 19:1165f 
-physiology’s history and development 14:436c 
-Priestley’s early gas experiments 14:1013f 
-respiration—oxidation studies 2:993e 
-science during French Revolution 16:372g 


Lavon, Pinhas, originally PINHAS LUBIANIK- 
ER (1904-76), Polish-born Zionist leader and 
Israeli politician who, as defense minister in 
1953-54, was accused of complicity in Israeli 
attempts to discredit Egypt by sabotaging 
U.S. and British installations in Cairo. The 
case, called the “Lavon Affair,” caused him 
to resign his post in February 1955. He was 
later exonerated by an investigating commit- 
tee. 

‘Lavon Affair and results 9:685g 


Lavrion (Greece): see Laurium. 


Lavrov, Pyotr (Lavrovich) (1823-1900), 
Russian socialist philosopher who inspired the 
Narodniki (Populist) movement in Russia by 
advocating that the intelligentsia spread 
propaganda and enlighten the illiterate peas- 
antry in order to attain gradual reforms and, 
ultimately, a Socialist society. 


law. This subject is treated in the following 
principal articles: comparative law, study of; 
law, Western philosophy of; legal profession; 
natural law; and primitive law. The titles of 
these articles indicate the fields of scholarship 
or thought in which the idea of law plays an 
important role. 


LAW, acronym for LIGHT ANTITANK WEAP- 
ON, 66-millimetre antitank rocket launcher. 
‘antitank guns of post-World War II 16:902d 


Law, (Andrew) Bonar (b. Sept. 16, 1858, 
Kingston, N.B.—d. Oct. 30, 1923, London), 
prime minister of Great Britain from Oct. 23, 
1922, to May 20, 1923, the first holder of that 
office to come from a British overseas posses- 
sion. He was Conservative Party leader during 
the critical period 1911-21 and in 1922-23, 
The son of a Presbyterian minister of Ulster 
ancestry, Law from the age of 12 was reared 
by wealthy cousins in Scotland. Leaving 
school at 16, he eventually became a partner 
in a Glasgow firm of iron merchants. Elected 
to the House of Commons as a Conservative 
in 1900, he adhered to the party’s imperialist 
faction led by Joseph Chamberlain, whose ill- 
ness (from 1906) left Law and Chamberlain’s 


87 Law, (Andrew) Bonar 


son Austen as the leading advocates of a pro- 
tective tariff. Late in 1911 the former prime 
minister Arthur James Balfour resigned as 
Conservative Party leader; the deadlock be- 
tween the leading candidates for the succes- 
sion, Austen Chamberlain and Walter Long, 
was broken by their withdrawal in favour of 
Law, who was elected unanimously on 
November 13. On that occasion and after- 
ward, his chief adviser was his friend William 
Maxwell Aitken (Lord Beaverbrook from 
1917), who later became a powerful newspa- 
per publisher. 

Until the outbreak of World War I, Law was 
concerned primarily with the tariff question 
and with Irish Home Rule, which, as an UI- 
sterman, he furiously opposed. On May 25, 
1915, he became secretary for the colonies in 
the wartime coalition government that he had 
virtually forced H.H. Asquith to lead. He 
took part in the intrigues resulting in As- 
quith’s resignation on Dec. 5, 1916; asked by 
King George V to form a government, he 
recommended instead David Lloyd George, 
who assumed office the next day. In the new 
coalition, Law was leader of the House of 
Commons, a member of the war cabinet, and 
chancellor of the exchequer, in which capacity 
he astutely managed war-loan and war-bond 
programs. Exchanging the chancellorship for 
the office of lord privy seal on Jan. 10, 1919, 
he remained leader of the Commons until 
March 1921, when ill health forced him to re- 
sign his offices. 


& be 
Bonar Law, 1919 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


In 1922 the Conservatives were angered 
successively by a scandal over the sale of hon- 
ours, the Canak incident (when a wholly un- 
necessary war with Turkey seemed imminent), 
and a proposal that an election be called to 
approve a new coalition to be headed by 
Lloyd George. On October 19, at a party 
meeting in the Carlton Club, London, Law 
spoke against another coalition. Lloyd 
George at once resigned, taking with him 
most of the leading Tdries in the government. 
Law then formed a Conservative government 
(‘of the second eleven,” as Winston Churchill 
described it), which in November 1922 was 
approved by a comfortable majority of vot- 
ers. The principal events of his premiership 
occurred in January 1923, when he almost re- 
signed in dissatisfaction ‘with Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Stanley Baldwin’s settlement of 
the British war debt to the U.S. and when he 
broke off diplomatic relations with France be- 
cause of her occupation of the Ruhr. Aware 
of an inoperable malignancy in his throat, he 
resigned in May and was succeeded by Bald- 
win, A biography, The Unknown Prime Minis- 
ter (1955), was written by Robert N.W. Blake. 

-British 20th-century political growth 3:274h 
-Curzon’s political failure 5:375g 


Law, Edward 88 


Law, Edward, earl of Ellenborough: see 
Ellenborough, Edward Law, earl of. 


Law, John (1671-1729), Scottish banker and 
financier who from 1716 to 1720 endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to extricate the French govern- 
ment from its financial difficulties; he was dis- 
credited by the failure of his Mississippi 
Scheme (q.v.). 


law, practice of: see legal profession. 
law, study of: see legal education. 


law, Western philosophy of 10;714, con- 
cerns basic concepts and theories that aid in 
understanding the nature of law, the sources 
of its authority, and its role in society. 

The text article covers the principal ap- 
proaches to the subject, its history from an- 
cient times to the 20th century, and the orien- 
tation and major objectives of contemporary 
philosophers of law. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Austin’s influence on jurisprudence 2:380h 
-canon law influence on secular law 3:773e 
-censorship, history, and influence 3:1083c 
-Chinese Legalist philosophy 8:625d 
-Christian dogma on Roman model 4:476c 
-comparative law study 4:1037e 
-constitution and government theories 5:93c 
-contrast between Hobbes and Grotius 14:262b 
-copyright legal premises and theories 5:153c 
-covenant as opposed to contract 5:226d 
-criminal law tradition and purpose 5:275d 
-diverse conceptions of state’s function 14:685b 
passim to 696a 
-Enlightenment legal theories 6:893e 
-evidence and witness hierarchy 7:1f 
-Holmes on common law and civil 
liberty 8:997d 
-Islamic legal tradition religious base 9:938b 
- Jewish presuppositions and 
developments 10:291h 
- Judaic instrument of redemption 10:302e 
-legal theory influenced by international 
society 9:744b 
-logic and legal thought 11:77b 
-Materialist view of complex entity 11:6l1c 
-medieval legislation’s theoretical base 12:158h 
military law and soldier discipline 12:194f 
-natural law and role of state 12:863e 
-political science theoretical influence 14:703e 
-primitive law and social control 14:1037g 
-procedural law rationale 15:4g 
-rabbinic position on Gentile authority 10:317h 
-Roman idea of judicial peace 13:847g 
-Savigny’s historical approach 16:288f 
-Socialist goals for legal systems 17:314a 
-state as sovereign association 17:609e 
-Stoicism and legal theory 17:700f 
-Talmudic conceptions and practices 17:1012a 
-Thai traditional concepts 16:721g 


Law, William (b. 1686, King’s Cliffe, 
Northamptonshire—d. April 9, 1761, King’s 
Cliffe), author of influential works on Chris- 
tian ethics and mysticism. He entered Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, in 1705 and in 
1711 was elected a fellow there and was or- 
dained. Upon the accession of George I in 
1714, however, he was dismissed from Cam- 
bridge as a nonjuror (refusing to take an oath 
of allegiance). By 1727 he was serving as tutor 
to Edward Gibbon, father of the historian. 
From 1740 Law lived in retirement at his 
birthplace. 

His. chief contribution lies in his delineation 
of the Christian ethical ideal for human life 
and its actualization through the disciplined 
practices of private mysticism. His Practical 
Treatise Upon Christian Perfection (1726) and 
his Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
(1728), considered his best work, both es- 
pouse a mild mysticism within the bounds of 
the normative Christian tradition. His stress 
upon the union between the Creator and the 
creature, however, as expressed in The Way to 
Divine Knowledge (1752), The Spirit of Prayer 
(1749), and The Spirit of Love (1752), has sel- 
dom found acceptance among Christian mor- 
al theologians. Each of these works was 


strongly criticized by such contemporaries as 
John Wesley. Nevertheless John and Charles 
Wesley both expressed an indebtedness - to 
Law’s work. 


-Christian mystical concept of Christ 
within 4:548a passim to 549h 


Lawa (people): see Wa. 


Lawes, Henry (baptized Jan. 5, 1596, Din- 
ton, Wiltshire—d. Oct, 21, 1662, London), 
composer noted for his continuo songs. He 


Henry Lawes, portrait by an unknown 
artist; in the collection of the faculty of 
music, Oxford 


By courtesy of the Faculty of Music, Oxford 


studied under one of the foremost English 
musicians of the time John Coperario, and 
became a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
1626 and a royal musician for lutes and voices 
in 1631. In 1634 he wrote the music for 
Thomas Carew’s masque Coelum Britannicum 
and for Milton’s Comus, and in 1636, for 
Davenant’s Triumphs of the Prince d Amour 
(with his brother William Lawes). His Choice 
Psalmes (1648) also. contained music by his 
brother and a commendatory sonnet by Mil- 
ton. He lost his court appointments during the 
Civil War but regained them at the Restora- 
tion (1660). In 1656 he contributed music to 
Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes. 

Lawes strove to set words to music with 
“just note and accent,’ and his songs, in- 
fluenced by the Italian recitative style, are 
characterized by rhyme emphasis, word repe- 
tition, many cadences, and deliberate rhyth- 
mic discontinuity. 

-Milton’s Arcades and Comus 12:205h 


Lawes, Sir John Bennet (b. Dec. 28, 1814, 
Rothamsted, Harpenden, Hertfordshire—d. 
Aug. 31, 1900, Rothamsted), founder of the 
artificial fertilizer industry and of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, the oldest agricultural 
research station in the world. Lawes inherited 


ths 


Sir John Bennet Lawes, detail of a 
watercolour by Thedbald Chartran, 1882; 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


his father’s estate, Rothamsted, in 1822. In 
1842, after long experimentation with the 
effects of manures on potted plants and field 
crops on his estate, he patented a process for 


treating phosphate rock with sulfuric acid to 
produce superphosphate. That year he 
opened the first fertilizer factory, thus initiat- 
ing the artificial fertilizer industry. The follow- 
ing year, the chemist J.H. Gilbert (later Sir 
Henry) joined him, and they began a collabo- 
ration lasting over a half century. Lawes con- 
sidered 1843 the year of the station’s founda- 
tion. Together, the pair studied the effects of 
different fertilizers on crops. They also re- 
searched animal nutrition, including the value 
of different fodders and the sources of animal 
fat. In 1867 the Royal Society awarded Lawes 
and Gilbert jointly a Royal Medal. In 1882 
Lawes was created a baronet. Seven years lat- 
er he ensured the continuation of the 
Rothamsted experiments by setting up the 
Lawes Agricultural trust. 

-agricultural research program 1:337b 


Lawes, Lewis Edward (b. Sept. 13, 1883, 
Elmira, N.Y.—d. April 23, 1947, Garrison), 
penologist whose introduction of novel penal 
administrative policies helped to emphasize a 
rehabilitative role for prisons. Assuming the 
office of warden of Sing Sing State Prison 
(now Ossining Correctional Facility), Ossi- 
ning, N.Y., in 1920, Lawes instituted such re- 
forms as the establishment of theatricals, film 
showings, and athletics; the installation of 
workshop safety devices; and provision of ra- 
dio earphones for each cell. He also required 
all inmates to wear the same kind of uniform 
in order to destroy distinctions of wealth and 
outside status, An unyielding foe of capital 
punishment, Lawes nevertheless supervised 
hundreds of executions. Among his books, 
Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing (1932) is 
the best known. 


Lawes, William (baptized May 1, 1602, Sal- 
isbury, Eng.—d. 1645, Chester), composer, 
prominent during the early Baroque Period, 
noted for his highly original instrumental mu- 
sic. The brother of the composer Henry 
Lawes, he entered the household of the Earl 
of Hertford about 1612, and in 1635 became a 
musician to Charles I. He fought with the 
Royalists during the Civil War and was killed 
at the siege of Chester. His instrumental music 
includes Great Consort for violin, bass viol, 
theorbo, and harp; The Royal Consort (a set 
of dance suites); and some fine fantasias, an- 
thems, and psalms. His daring harmonies em- 
ploy unusual dissonances. He was a skilled 
contrapuntalist who after some difficulty mas- 
tered the idiom of the Baroque. He was also 
one of the principal masque composers, com- 
posing the music for Shirley’s Triumph of 
Peace (1634) and Triumph of Beauty (c. 1644) 
and Davenant’s Triumphs of the Prince 
@ Amour (1635; with Henry Lawes) and Bri- 
tannia Triumphans (1638). 


Lawford, Peter (1923- 
tor. 
-marriage and political significance 10:418c 


Lawler, Ray(mond Evenor) (1921- ), 
Australian-born playwright, whose successful 
works were The Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll (produced 1955; film version, Season of 
Passion, 1959) and The Piccadilly Bushman 
(1961). 

-Australian postwar drama and theme 2: 422b 

‘popular literary theme elevation 14:806f 


lawman, individual in premedieval and medi- 
eval Scandinavia who collected and Mian 
ed society’s unwritten laws. 

Lawmen functioned as lawyers and ponsiil- 
tants and occasionally as presiding officers 
within local, provincial, and (in Iceland) na- 
tional things (assemblies of freemen). When 
acting as officers of things, they were called 
law speakers and were sometimes charged 
with reciting a portion of the law—perhaps in 
verse—for general edification (this was the 
case in the Icelandic Althing and probably 
elsewhere as well). Lawmen seem to: have 
been drawn from the common people, and the 
profession may well have been hereditary. 


), British-born ac- 


The term lawman survived the rise of a writ- 
ten code and bureaucratized courts and came 
to be applied to royal legal representatives. 
-Germanic legal profession 8:33d 


law merchant, during the Middle Ages, the 
body of customary rules and principles relat- 
ing to merchants and mercantile transactions 
and adopted by traders themselves for the 
purpose of regulating their dealings. Initially, 
it was administered for the most part in spe- 
cial quasi-judicial courts, such as those of the 
guilds in Italy and, later, regularly constituted 
piepoudre courts in England. 

The law merchant was developed in the early 
11th century in order to protect foreign mer- 
chants not under the jurisdiction and protec- 
tion of the local law. Foreign traders often 
were subject to confiscations and other types 
of harassment if one of their countrymen had 
defaulted in a business transaction. A kind of 
law was also needed by which the traders 
themselves could negotiate contracts, partner- 
ships, trademarks, and various aspects of buy- 
ing and selling. The law merchant gradually 
spread as the traders went from place to 
place. Their courts, set up by the merchants 
themselves at trade fairs or in cities, adminis- 
tered a law that was uniform throughout 
Europe, regardless of differences in national 
laws and languages. It was based primarily on 
Roman law, although there were some Ger- 
manic influences; it formed the basis for mod- 
ern-commercial law. 

-commercial law in Middle Ages 4:988d 


lawn, in textiles, thin fabric made from level 
linen or cotton yarns, used for light dresses 
and trimmings, also for handkerchiefs. The 
derivation of the term is from the French 
town, Laon. The terms lawn and cambric are 
often intended to indicate the same fabric. 


lawn bowls (game): see bowling. 


lawn croquet, informal version of croquet 
played in the U.S. The layout of the field is 
determined by the available space. The play- 
ing field consists of nine wire hoops, or wick- 
ets, and two wooden stakes (see Figure 1). No 
layout should be more than 40 feet (12 
metres) wide and 75 feet (23 metres) long; the 
British field is 84 by 105 feet. The boundary 
line is usually 7 feet (2 metres) from the end 
wickets and 5 feet (1.5 metres) from the side 
wickets. In placing the wickets in the playing 
field, the first wicket is placed a mallet-handle 
length from the starting stake, and the same 
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Weine 1: 1: United States lawn croquet _ 
court | layout, showing placement of 
" wickets and direction of play. 
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Figure 2: Roque court layout and diagram 
showing direction of play 


distance is measured from the first wicket to 
the second wicket. The same méasurements 
are used at the other end of the playing field. 

The other five wickets are placed in accor- 
dance with the space available. The centre 
wicket (fourth), is placed in the centre of the 
field. Each side has 32 points to make, 16 with 
each ball. The balls are of hardwood and are 
multicoloured with stripes or of solid colours. 
The mallets are of hardwood, with handles 
approximately 30 inches (76 centimetres) long. 

As in other versions of croquet, the object of 
the game is for a player to make all or as 
many wickets as possible before giving his 
turn of play to his opponent. The roquet var- 
ies from the general procedure of croquet (for 
a description of the game itself, see croquet) 
as follows: when a player has hit any other 
ball with his own, he may take one more shot 
from where his ball lies; he may place his ball 
a mallet-head’s distance in any direction from 
the ball he has hit and take two shots; he may 
place his ball against the other, step on his 
ball with one foot and strike his ball firmly to 
drive the other away, and then take one addi- 
tional shot; or he may place his ball against 
the other and drive both balls in the same di- 
rection or at any angle. A rule book is includ- 
ed in each set of croquet equipment. Ground 
rules, however, are established by the local 
players of each court, since the courts are 
largely based on the available space.. 

Other versions. Two other versions of cro- 
quet were developed in the United States: 
official regulation croquet by the organized 
croquet associations and roque by the Nation- 
al Roque Association. Their procedures fol- 
low those described under croquet, but both 
are played with hard rubber instead of wood- 
en balls and with short mallets (approximate- 
ly 15-inch handles) with heads faced with rub- 
ber on one end and a hard laminated plastic 
or aluminum on the other. Their principal in- 
novations, however, were reducing the size of 
the wickets (10 are used) to a fraction of an 
inch larger than the ball, thus requiring much 
more accurate shooting; transferring from 
grass to a small (75 by 40 feet or, for roque, 
60 by 30) clay or other smooth, fast-playing 
surface; and, most radical of all, surrounding 
the court with a concrete boundary wall off 
which the balls could be played, banked, or 
caromed as in billiards. The diagram of play 
as indicated in Figure 2 is identical for both 
games; the official regulation court is slightly 
larger and is rectangular. 


lawn-leaf (plant): see Dichondra. 
lawn tennis: see tennis and allied court 
games. 


Law of Guarantees (Italy, 1871): see Guar- 
antees, Law of. 


law of large numbers : see large numbers, 
law of. © 
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law of nations: see international law. 


law of nature, a stated regularity in the rela- 
tions or order of phenomena in the world (or 
in logic or mathematics) that holds, under a 
stipulated set of conditions, either universally 
or in a stated proportion of instances. Laws of 
nature are of two basic forms: (1) a law is uni- 
versal if it states that some conditions, so far 
as are known, invariably are found together 
with certain other conditions; and (2) a law is 
probabilistic if it affirms that, on the average, 
a stated fraction of cases displaying a given 
condition will display a certain other condi- 
tion as well. In either case, a law may be valid 
even though it obtains only under special cir- 
cumstances or as a convenient approximation. 
Moreover, a law of nature has no logical 
necessity; rather, it rests directly or indirectly 
upon the evidence of experience. 

Laws of universal form must be distin- 
guished from generalizations, such as “All 
chairs in this office are gray,” which appear to 
be accidental. Generalizations, for example, 
cannot support counterfactual conditional 
statements such as “If this chair had been in 
my Office, it would be gray” nor subjunctive 
conditionals such as “If this chair were put in 
my office, it would be gray.” On the other 
hand, the statement “Ail planetary objects 
move in nearly elliptical paths about their 
star” does provide this support. All scientific 
laws appear to give similar results. The class 
of universal statements that can be candidates 
for the status of laws, however, is determined 
at any time in history by the theories of 
science then current. 

Several positive attributes are commonly re- 
quired of a natural law. Statements about 
things or events limited to one location or one 
date cannot be lawlike. Also, most scientists 
hold that the predicate must apply to evi- 
dence not used in deriving the law: though the 
law is founded upon experience, it must pre- 
dict or help one to understand matters not in- 
cluded among these experiences. Finally, it is 
normally expected that a law will be explain- 
able by more embracing laws or by some the- 
ory. Thus, a regularity for which there are 
general theoretical grounds for expecting it 
will be more readily called a natural law than 
an empirical regularity that cannot be sub- 
sumed under more general laws or theories. 

Universal laws are of several types. Many as- 
sert a dependence between varying quantities 
measuring certain properties, as in the law 
that the pressure of a gas under steady tem- 
perature is inversely proportional to its 
volume. Others state that events occur in an 
invariant order, as in “Vertebrates always oc- 
cur in the fossil record after the rise of inverte- 
brates.”’ Lastly, there are laws affirming that if 
an object is of a stated sort it will have certain 
observable properties. Part of the reason for 
the ambiguity of the term law of nature lies in 
the temptation to apply the term only to 
statements of one of these sorts of laws, as in 
the claim that science deals solely with cause 
and effect relationships, when in fact all three 
kinds are equally valid. 

-classification as basis 4:691f 

passim to 693c 
-counterfactual conditional statements 11:37h 
-philosophy of physics 12:866a 
-Positivist science philosophy 14:877f 
-prediction of fact as validation 16:388b 


Lawrance, Charles Lanier (b. Sept. 30, 
1882, Lenox, Mass.—d. June 24, 1950, East 
Islip, N.Y.), aeronautical engineer who de- 
signed the first successful air-cooled aircraft 
engine, used on many historic early flights. 
While attending Yale University, Lawrance 
experimented in automobile making during 
extracurricular hours. After college he joined 
a new automobile firm that was later ruined 
by the financial panic of 1907. Lawrance then 
went to Paris, where he studied architecture at 
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the Beaux-Arts School and experimented with 
aeronautics at the Eiffel Laboratory, design- 
ing and building an 8-cylinder, 200-horsepow- 
er engine. He also designed a new type of wing 
section with an exceptionally good lift-to-drag 
ratio; the wing design was used by both sides 
in World War I. 

Returning home in 1914, Lawrance con- 
tinued his research, which culminated in the 
development of the engine later named the 
Wright Whirlwind for the Curtiss-Wright 
Company, of which he was chief of engineer- 
ing. The Whirlwind, air-cooled with the aid of 
cooling fins on the cylinder heads, was im- 
proved in a succession of models for the U.S. 
Army and Navy and general aviation. By the 
mid-1920s its power and reliability had been 
demonstrated so effectively that a sudden, re- 
markable series of long-distance flights were 
possible: those of Admiral Byrd in the Arctic, 
that of Charles Lindbergh from New York 
City to Paris, and those of Amelia Earhart, 
Byrd, and Clarence Chamberlin across the At- 
lantic. 

In 1930 Lawrance left Curtiss-Wright to 
form his own engineering firm, the Lawrance 
Engineering & Research Corporation, which, 
among other projects, built thousands of aux- 
iliary electric-generating plants for World War 
II bombers. 

Although the recipient of many honorary de- 
grees and other distinctions, Lawrance re- 
mained relatively obscure despite the sensa- 
tional publicity of the Lindbergh flight, an iro- 
ny on which he commented, “Who remem- 
bers Paul Revere’s horse?” 


Lawrence, city, seat of Douglas County, 
eastern Kansas, U.S., on the Kansas (Kaw) 
River. Lawrence is a New England town on 
the Western prairies; it was founded in 1854 
on a flat-topped hill near the trail to Cali- 
fornia by a few wagonloads of antislavery 
radicals. They had come to Kansas under the 
auspices of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company to outvote proslavery settlers and 
thus make Kansas a nonslave state. The town 
was named for Amos A. Lawrence, New En- 
gland textile manufacturer. It was a noted sta- 
tion on the underground railroad by which 
slaves escaped from slave states into free terri- 
tory. 

AG a Jayhawker (abolitionist) headquarters, 
the town was sacked in 1856 by proslavery 
militia under a former Democratic senator 
from Missouri, David Rice Atchison, and in 
1863 by the Confederate guerrilla William 
Clarke Quantrill, who massacred 150 men 
and boys. In 1866 the University of Kansas 
was opened, and in 1884 Haskell Institute was 
established for American Indians. Strong tra- 
ditions of education and culture have marked 
the town’s development; there are some small 
factories, but Lawrence is essentially a college 
town. Inc. 1858. Pop. (1980) 52,738. 
38°58’ N, 95°14’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Lawrence, city, seat of Essex County, 
northeastern Massachusetts, U.S., on the 
Merrimack River. The site at Bodwell’s Falls 
(the source of abundant waterpower) was pro- 
moted for industry in 1845 by the Essex Com- 
pany, formed by a Boston group of financiers. 
Named for Abbott Lawrence, it developed as 
one of the largest woollen-textile centres in the 
U.S. after completion (1847) of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad (now closed). Industry 
has diversified since 1950 and manufactures 
now include leather, paper, clothing, and fab- 
ricated metal products. Inc, 1853. Pop. (1920) 
city, 94,270; (1980) city, 63,175; Lawrence- 
Haverhill metropolitan area (smsA), 281,981. 
42°42’ N, 71°09’ W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
Lawrence (LAuRENcE), Saint (d. 258, 


Rome), one of the most venerated Roman 
martyrs, celebrated for his Christian valour. 


He was among the seven deacons of the Ro- 
man church serving Pope St. Sixtus II, whose 
martyrdom preceded Lawrence’s by a few 
days: they were executed during the persecu- 
tion of the Roman emperor Valerian. It is said 
that Lawrence gave the church’s treasures to 
the poor and the sick before his apprehension. 
Although he was probably beheaded, Bishop 
St. Ambrose of Milan and the Latin poet Pru- 
dentius, among others, recorded that he was 
roasted to death on a gridiron, remarking to 
his torturers at one point, “I am cooked on 
that side; turn me over, and eat.’”’ Mass con- 
versions to Christianity throughout Rome re- 
portedly followed Lawrence’s death, including 
those of several senators witnessing his execu- 
tion. The Basilica of St. Lorenzo, Rome, was 
built over his burial place. He is named in the 
canon of the Roman mass, and his feast day is 
August 10. 


Lawrence, John Laird Mair Lawrence, 
Ist Baron (b. March 4, 1811, Richmond, 
Yorkshire—d. June 27, 1879, London), vice- 
roy and governor general of India whose insti- 
tution in the Punjab of extensive economic, 
social, and political reforms earned him the 
sobriquet “Savior of the Punjab.” 

In 1830 Lawrence travelled to Calcutta with 
his brother Henry and then to Delhi, where he 
served for 19 years as an assistant judge, mag- 
istrate, and tax collector and where he came 
to oppose the oppression of the peasantry by 
the talukdars (tax collectors). After home 
leave (1840-42), he successfully organized the 
transport of supplies from Delhi to the Indo- 
British army fighting in the Punjab in the First 
Sikh War-(1845-46). He was rewarded at age 
35 with promotion to the commissionership of 
the newly annexed district of Jullundur, In 
this capacity he subdued the hill chiefs, pre- 
pared a revenue settlement, established courts 
and police posts, curbed female infanticide 
and suttee (self-destruction by widows on 
their husbands’ funeral pyres), and trained a 
group of officials. He was twice deputized for 
his brother as resident at Lahore (now in Pak- 
istan). 

Impatient with the Sikh council, Lawrence 
was eager to place financial reform under Brit- 
ish control. As a member of the Punjab board 
of administration under Henry, after the Sec- 
ond Sikh War (1848-49), he made a first sum- 
mary revenue settlement, abolished internal 
duties, introduced a uniform currency and 
postal system, and encouraged road and canal 
construction. To finance this work, he econo- 
mized, curtailing the privileges of chiefs’ es- 
tates and thus coming into conflict with his 
brother Henry. James Ramsay, Lord Dalhou- 
sie, governor general, dissolved the Punjab 
board in 1853, appointing John Lawrence 
chief commissioner in the executive branch. 

On the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, Law- 
rence restricted the sepoy (Indians employed 
as soldiers) battalions to the Punjab and nego- 
tiated a successful treaty with the Afghan rul- 
er Dost Mohammad Khan, for which he was 
made a baronet and Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath. After a brief visit to England, he re- 
turned to India in 1864 as a member of the 
civil service and was appointed viceroy and 
governor general. 

Lawrence sought British security in a sepoy 
army of divided loyalty and in the weakening 
of princely forces; he resisted the appointment 
of Indians to high civil service posts but pro- 
moted increased educational opportunities. 
He wisely refrained from intervening in the 
succession dispute in Afghanistan after the 
death of Amir Dost Mohammad in 1863, re- 
jected entanglements in the affairs of Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, and recognized any chief 
who secured power. He was created Baron 
Lawrence of the Punjab and of Grately, 
Hampshire, after his return to England in 
1869. 

-Punjab land reform policies 9:410c 
-westernizing policies in India 9:405a 


Lawrence, Abbott (b. Dec. 16, 1792, Gro- 
ton, Mass.—d, Aug. 18, 1855, Boston), U.S. 


merchant and philanthropist, major developer 
of the New England textile industry. He led in 
founding the town of Lawrence, Mass., 
named in his honour, and built several mills 
there, making it a textile centre. 

Lawrence joined his brother, Amos Law- 
rence (1786-1852), in business in Boston in 
1808, and together they founded the firm of 
A. and A. Lawrence in 1814, which became 
one of the largest U.S. mercantile houses of 
the time. Starting as a retailer of English and 
then exclusively U.S. textiles, he began manu- 
facturing in 1830, building large cotton and 
wool cloth mills in Lawrence in 1845. He also 
promoted New England railways, chiefly the 
line between Boston and Albany, N.Y. 

A popular advocate of New England busi- 
ness interests, Lawrence was elected to the 
U.S. House’ of Representatives from Boston 
(1835-37, 1839-40) and was U.S. minister to 
Great Britain (1849-52). His donations estab- 
lished the Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard University. Amos Lawrence’s son, Amos 
Adams Lawrence (1814-86), founded Law- 
rence University in Appleton, Wis., and a col- 
lege in Lawrence, Kan., named in his honour, 
oe became the University of Kansas in 


Lawrence, Amos A(dams) (1814-86), 
member of a famous family of New England 
merchants and philanthropists, established 
Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis. (1847), 
and Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass., as a 
theological school and contributed to the set- 
tlement of Kansas, where the city of Lawrence 
was named for him, 


Lawrence, D(avid) H(erbert) 10:722 (b. 
Sept. 11, 1885, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire— 
d. March 2, 1930, Vence, near Antibes, Fr.), 
short-story writer, poet, essayist, and one of 
the most important and controversial 20th- 
century English novelists. 

Abstract of text biography. Son of a coal 
miner, Lawrence went to University College, 
Nottingham. In 1912, at the threshold of his 
literary career, he met Frieda Weekley, a Ger- 
man woman whom he married in 1914. He 
became friendly with John Middleton Murry 
and his wife, Katherine Mansfield. His semi- 
autobiographical Sons and Lovers appeared in 
1913. In 1915 he completed The Rainbow and, 
in 1916, Women in Love. Lawrence spent part 
of World War I in Cornwall, where he and his 
wife were suspected of being German spies. 

After World War I, Lawrence travelled in 
Mediterranean countries, Ceylon, Australia, 
and the U.S., returning to Europe in 1925. The 
Plumed Serpent appeared in 1926, and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (which was banned as ob- 
scene in several countries) was first published 
in 1928. In his novels Lawrence analyzed the 
ills of modern industrial society and examined 
the role of sex in human conduct. He also was 
a remarkable letter writer. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-British novel tradition 13:290g 

‘English literature development 10:1217g 
passim to 1219b 

-literature and unconscious revelation 10:1041c 

-Pound’s promotion 14:932a 


Lawrence, Ernest Orlando (b. Aug. 8, 
1901, Canton, $.D.—d. Aug. 27, 1958, Palo 
Alto, Calif.), winner of the 1939 Nobel Prize 
for Physics for his invention of the cyclotron, 
the first subatomic particle accelerator to 
achieve high energies. An assistant professor 
of physics at Yale University (1927-28), he 
went to the University of California, Berkeley, 
as an associate professor and became full 
professor in 1930. 

Lawrence first conceived the idea for the cy- 
clotron in 1929. The first model was con- 
structed by one of his students in 1930 and 
was a failure. Another of his students, M. 
Stanley Livingston, undertook the project and 
succeeded in building one that accelerated hy- 
drogen ions (protons) to an energy of 13,000 
electron volts (eV). Lawrence then set out to 
build a second cyclotron; when completed, it 


accelerated protons to 1,200,000 eV, enough 
energy to cause nuclear disintegration. To 
continue the program, he built the Radiation 
Laboratory at Berkeley; he was made its di- 
rector in 1936. 

It was one of Lawrence’s cyclotrons that 
‘ produced technetium, the first element that 
does not occur in nature to be made artificial- 
ly. Lawrence’s basic design was utilized in de- 
veloping other particle accelerators, which 
have been largely responsible for the great ad- 
vances made in the field of particle physics. 
With the award of the Nobel Prize for Phys- 
ics, he was also honoured for his contributions 
to chemistry, biology, and medicine, made 
possible by the new artificial elements manu- 
factured in the accelerator. With the cyclotron 
he produced radioactive phosphorus and oth- 
er isotopes for medical use, including radioac- 
tive iodine for the first therapeutic treatment 
of hyperthyroidism. In addition, he instituted 
the use of neutron beams in treating cancer. 

During World War II he worked with the 
Manhattan Project as a program chief in 
charge of the development of the electromag- 
netic process of separating uranium-235 for 
the atomic bomb. In 1957 he received the Fer- 
mi Award from the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Besides his work in nuclear 
physics, Lawrence invented and patented a 
colour television picture tube. Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley and at 
Livermore, Calif., and element 103, lawrenci- 
um, were named in his honour. 

-nuclear fission development 13:325a 
-particle accelerator development 1:24a 
-radiation protection experiment 15:383g 


Lawrence, Sir Geofirey (1880- ), British 


jurist, lord justice at the Nuremberg trials. 
-Niirnberg trial role 19:555f : 


Lawrence, Gertrude, in full GERTRUD ALEX- 
ANDRA DAGMAR LAWRENCE KLASEN (b. July 4, 
1898, London—d. Sept. 6, 1952, New York 


Gertrude Lawrence 
Cecil Beaton 


City), actress notable for her performances in 
Noel Coward’s sophisticated comedies and in 
musicals, especially Lady in the Dark. Her fa- 
ther was a singer in variety shows and musi- 
cals. She made her first stage appearance in 
December 1910 in Babes in the Wood and 
toured in musicals until 1916, when she was 
engaged for a London revue. Two years later 
she took over the lead in another revue when 
Beatrice Lillie was injured and, costarring 
with- Miss Lillie and Jack Buchanan, came 
with a revue to New York (1924). She starred 
there in the Gershwin musical OA, Kay! in 
1926. Her first dramatic role was in Icebound 
(London, 1928). Later she played in Candle 
Light, Private Lives (written for her by Cow- 
ard), Tonight at 8:30, and Susan and God, 
among others. Perhaps her greatest triumph 
was as Liza Elliot in Moss Hart’s musical play 


Lady in the Dark (1941). An early marriage to 
the English director Francis Gordon-Howley 
ended in divorce. In 1940 she married Richard 
Aldrich, a U.S. producer, and spent her later 
years in America. Her last appearance was as 
Anna in the Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal The King and I (1951). Her autobiograph- 
ical A Star Danced was published in 1945. 


Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery (b. 
June 28, 1806, Matura, Ceylon—d. July 4, 
1857, Lucknow, India), English soldier and 
administrator who applied a keen sense of In- 
dian politics in helping to consolidate British 
rule in the Punjab. 

After joining the Bengal artillery in 1823, 
Lawrence served at the capture of Arakan in 
the First Anglo-Burmese War (1824-26). He 
Studied Urdu, Hindi, and Persian languages 
and in 1833 joined the survey department of 
the North-Western Provinces. Placed in 
charge of Ferozepur, in the Punjab (1839), he 
acquired a substantial knowledge of Sikh poli- 
tics; he was sent to Peshawar (now in Paki- 
stan) in 1841 to hold the Sikhs to their alliance 
after the Afghan massacre of British troops 
evacuating Kabul. While serving as resident in 
Nepal at the outbreak of the First Sikh War 
(1845-46), he was summoned to Ferozeshah; 
in 1846 he was appointed agent, and later resi- 
dent, at Lahore (now in Pakistan). He reduced 
the Sikh army, suppressed mutinies in the 
Kangra district and in Kashmir, and deposed 
the wazir (Muslim executive officer) Lal 
Singh, 

After the 1846 Treaty of Bhairowal, the Brit- 
ish part in Sikh rule was apparent when Law- 
rence prepared a Sikh legal code that gave 
him the power to forbid suttee (self-immola- 
tion by widows on their husbands’ funeral 
pyres), infanticide, and forced labour. Knight- 
ed in 1848 while on home leave, he returned 
to India when the Second Sikh War (1848-49) 
broke out. Though his advice and impetuous 
behaviour annoyed the new governor general, 
James Ramsay, Lord Dalhousie, he was made 
president of the board of administration of the 
newly annexed Punjab. He was in charge of 
political affairs while his younger brother, 
John, supervised finance. Henry favoured 
treating the Sikh aristocracy with generosity 
by granting them life pensions and large es- 
tates, while John wished to improve the status 
of the common man by reducing tax revenue 
and limiting landlords’ rights. 

Replaced by his brother in 1852, Henry was 
assigned to Rajputana; he complained, ‘ ‘Tam 
now, after twenty years of civil administra- 
tion, held up as wanting civil knowledge... I 
am ata loss to know what details I have yet 
to learn.” In 1857 he was summoned to Oudh, 
where annexation, precipitate land reforms, 
and a mutinous army had created a grave 
situation. He effectively delayed the mutiny at 
Lucknow and prepared the residency for its 
famous six-month siege. He was mortally 
wounded on July 2, and at his death he did 
not know that the Queen’s government had 
nominated him provisional governor general. 


Lawrence, James (b. Oct. 1, 1781, Burling- 
ton, N.J.—d. June 1, 1813, in ’a sea battle off 


James Lawrence, detail of an engraving 
by W. Rollinson (1762-1842) after a 
portrait by G. Stuart (1755-1828) 

By courtésy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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Boston), U.S. naval hero of the War of 1812 
whose dying words, “Don’t give up the ship,” 
became one of the U.S. Navy’s most cher- 
ished traditions. He entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman (1798) and fought against the Bar- 
bary pirates. He was first lieutenant to Lieut. 
Stephen Decatur when the uss “Phila- 
delphia,” which had been captured by the 
Tripolitans, was destroyed in Tripoli harbour 
by Decatur-led forces (1804). During the War 
of 1812 Lawrence commanded the uss “‘Hor- 
net” in the capture of HMs “Peacock.” Shortly 
thereafter he was promoted to captain of the 
frigate “Chesapeake.” On June 1, 1813, the 
“Chesapeake” accepted ums ‘“Shannon’s” 
challenge to a sea fight off Boston. The 
“Chesapeake” was decisively defeated in less 
than an hour and Lawrence was mortally 
wounded 


Lawrence, John Hundale (1904—- ), 
U.S. physician. 
‘radiation protection experiment 15:383g 
Lawrence, Paul (1922- ), U.S. sociologist. 
-case study in workers’ resistance to 

change 9:507e 
Lawrence, Stringer (b. March 6, 1697, 
Hereford, Herefordshire—d. Jan. 10, 1775, 
London), British army captain whose trans- 


Stringer Lawrence, oil painting by 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88); in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


formation of irregular troops into an effective 
fighting force earned him credit as the real 
founder of the Indian army under British rule. 

During 20 years of army service, Lawrence 
rose from ensign to captain and served at Gi- 
braltar, in Flanders (Belg.), and at the Battle 
of Culloden Moor (Inverness). Joining the 
East India Company early in 1748, he com- 
manded company troops at Madras. He so 
trained his mixed force of Europeans, topasses 
(Christian Indo-Portuguese), and sepoys (In- 
dian soldiers in British employ) that by June 
1748 he was able to foil a French attack on 
Cuddalore; he was captured by the French, 
however, and released after the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chappelle (1748). In the capture of Deva- 
kottai in 1749, his subordinate officer was 
Robert (afterward Lord) Clive, who eventual- 
ly became a lifelong friend. In 1750 Lawrence 
resigned from service to the British govern- 
ment over a pay dispute. 

Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1752, 
Lawrence returned to Madras and immediate- 
ly relieved the town of Tiruchchirappalli 
(Trichinopoly). With Clive’s assistance he 
then destroyed the French force under 
Jacques Law, won another victory at Bahur, 
and for 17 months in 1753-54 successfully de- 
fended Tiruchchirappalli in campaigns that 
frustrated French plans; in Madras in 1758 he 
again repulsed the French. In 1761 he was 
made commander in chief of all East India 
Company forces, with a seat on the council 
and a royal commission as major general. In 
1766 he left India for retirement. Robert 


Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 92 


Clive, when presented a gift sword by the East 
India Company, refused to accept it unless a 
similar honour was presented to his veteran 
commander, Lawrence, who had been ig- 
nored. Later, Clive sympathized with Law- 
rence’s financial status by arranging an early 
pension of £500 for him. 


Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 10:725, 
known aS LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (b. Aug. 15, 
1888, Tremadoc, Caernarvonshire—d. May 
19, 1935, Clouds Hill, Dorset), archaeological 
scholar, military strategist, and author best 
known for his legendary war activities during 
World War I and for his account of those ac- 
tivities in Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

Abstract of text biography. Lawrence’s in- 
terest in the Middle East began with his stud- 
ies of medieval military architecture at Jesus 
College, Oxford. He travelled to Syria and 
Palestine (1909) and joined an archaeological 
expedition on the Euphrates (1911-14), Fur- 
ther travels in the Sinai and Suez were de- 
scribed in The Wilderness of Zin (1915). While 
serving in the British Army (1914-19), Law- 
rence led an Arab revolt against Turkey (then 
Germany’s ally); his exploits were recorded in 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1926). After the war, 
Lawrence agitated for Arab independence and 
twice joined military services under assumed 
names (1922, 1923-35). He wrote The Mint 
(published posthumously, 1955) and a techni- 
cal air force manual during this period. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-English literature development 10:1218g 
-guerrilla tactics in Arab revolt 8:460e 
-Hejaz Railway assault 19:953d 


Lawrence, Sir Thomas (b. April 13, 1769, 
Bristol, Eng.—d. Jan. 7, 1830, London), 
painter and draftsman who was the most fash- 
ionable English portrait painter of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. He was the son 


“Queen Charlotte,” oil on canvas by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, c. 1789; in the 
National Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the trustees of the National Gallery, 
London; photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co, Ltd 


of an innkeeper who owned the “Black Bear” 
at Devizes, where the young Lawrence won a 
reputation as a prodigy for his profile por- 
traits in pencil of Panis Later he began to 
work in pastel, and in 1780, when his family 
moved to Bath, he set up professionally. He 
had very little regular education or artistic 
training. He was working in oils by the time he 
moved to London in 1787. There he studied at 
the Royal Academy schools for a short time 
and was given encouragement by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He was handsome, charming, and 
exceptionally gifted. His early success was 
phenomenal, and in 1789, when he was 20, he 
was summoned to Windsor to paint a widely 
acclaimed portrait of Queen Charlotte. He 
was elected associate of the Royal Academy 


in 1791, academician in 1794, and on the 
death of Reynolds in 1792 succeeded him as 
painter in ordinary to the king and painter to 
the Dilettanti Society. 

Lawrence was a highly skilled draftsman. He 
early abandoned pastels but continued to 
make portraits in pencil and chalks. These 
were separate commissions and were very 
rarely studies for paintings, as it was his usual 
practice to make a careful drawing of the 
head and sometimes the whole composition 
on the canvas itself, and to paint over it. 
There are highly interesting references to his 
working methods in Joseph Farington’s Dia- 


ry. 

After the death of Reynolds, Lawrence was 
the leading English portrait painter especially 
excelling in portraits of women and official 
likenesses. His success was greater than that 
of Reynolds; though he did not have the 
learning and refined taste of his predecessor, 
he excelled him in technical facility. His works 
exhibit a fluid touch, rich colour, and an abili- 
ty to realize textures. Their vigour and lavish- 
ness won him great popularity. He presented 
his sitters in a dramatic, sometimes theatrical, 
manner that produced Romantic portraiture 
of a high order. At the same time he was anx- 
ious to succeed as a history painter in the 
grand manner, but his most ambitious at- 
tempt, “Satan Summoning His Legions” 
(1797, Royal Academy, London), was a fail- 
ure. His work was always uneven in quality 
and, partly through pressure of debts, he ac- 
cepted far more commissions than he could 
execute, After the death of John Hoppner in 
1810 he was patronized by the Prince Regent, 
who knighted him in 1815, and sent him in 
1818 to the political congresses of Aix-la-~-Cha- 
pelle and Vienna, where he painted 24 large 
full-length portraits of the military leaders 
and heads of state of the Holy Alliance, Ex- 
ecuted with sovereign verve and elegance 
these works now hang together in the Water- 
loo Chamber at Windsor Castle—a unique 
historical document of the period. By these 
works Lawrence was recognized as the first 
portrait painter of Europe. On his return to 
England in 1820 he was elected president of 
the Royal Academy in succession to Benjamin 
West. 

Lawrence was also a distinguished connois- 
seur. His collection of old-master drawings 
was one of the finest ever made, and he was 
instrumental in securing the collection of 
Greek sculptures known as the Elgin Marbles 
for the nation and in the founding of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

-Bentinck oil painting illus. 2:839 
-Castlereagh painting illus. 3:992 
-Gentz portrait illus. 7:1021 
‘Romantic style of portraiture 19:455b 


Lawrence of Arabia: see 
T(homas) E(dward). 


Lawrence of Brindisi, Saint (b. CEsARE DE 
rossi, July 22, 1559, Brindisi, Italy—d. July 
22, 1619, Belem, Port.), doctor of the church 
and one of the leading polemicists of the 
Counter-Reformation in Germany. He joined 
the Capuchin Friars Minor, a strict offshoot 
of the Franciscans, at Verona, Italy, in 1575, 
taking the name Lawrence (Laurence). A gift- 
ed linguist, he mastered several languages in- 
cluding Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac. 
Under Popes Gregory XIII and Clement VIII 
he was appointed apostolic preacher to the 
Roman Jews. During the Christian-Muslim 
Battle of Stuhlweissenburg, Hung. (Oct. 9-14, 
1601), Lawrence spurred Emperor Rudolf II’s 
forces to victory against the Turkish army of 
Sultan Mehmed III. He fought against the 
rise of German Protestantism and founded 
Capuchin houses at Madrid and at Munich, 
where he took part in the political discussions 
preceding the Thirty Years’ War. Lawrence 
died near Lisbon while on a mission to King 
Philip II of Spain for the Neapolitans, who 
were being oppressed by the Duke of Osuna, 
Italy. He was beatified by Pope Pius VI in 
1783, canonized by Leo XIII in 1881, and de- 


Lawrence, 


clared a doctor of the church by John XXIII 
in 1959. His feast day is July 23. Lawrence’s 
works were published in nine volumes (1928- 
45). A. Brennan’s Life of St. Laurence of Brin- 
disi appeared in 1911, and P. Barrett’s English 
translation of A. da Carmignano’s St. Law- 
rence of Brindisi was published in 1963. 


Lawrence of Canterbury, Saint: see Lau- 
rentius of Canterbury, Saint. 


Lawrence of the Resurrection, Brother, 
original name NICOLAS HERMAN (c. 1605-91), 
French Carmelite lay brother and mystic 
known for his advocacy of constant awareness 
of God’s presence. 


Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, nuclear 

energy research laboratory of the University 

of California in Livermore, California. 
-heavy-particle accelerator statistics 1:27h 


Lawrenceville School, in Lawrenceville, 
N.J., college preparatory school for boys 
(grades 8-12) founded in 1810 by Isaac V 
Brown. 


lawrencium (from Ernest Orlando Law- 
rence), symbol Lr, synthetic chemical element, 
the 14th member of the actinide series in 
Group IIIb of the periodic table, 11th trans- 
uranium element, atomic number 103. Not 
occurring in nature, lawrencium (as the iso- 
topes lawrencium- 257, lawrencium-258, and 
lawrencium-259) was produced (1961) by Al- 
bert Ghiorso, T. Sikkeland, A.E, Larsh, and 
R.M. Latimer at the University of California, 
Berkeley, by bombarding a mixture of the 
longest lived isotopes of californium (atomic 
number 98) with boron ions (atomic number 

5) accelerated in a heavy-ion linear accelera- 
tor. A team of Soviet scientists at Dubna dis- 
covered (1965) lawrencium-256 (35-second 
half-life), which the Berkeley group used to 
show that lawrencium behaves more like the 
tripositive elements in the actinide series than 
like the predominantly dipositive nobelium (a- 
tomic number 102). 

atomic number 103 

stablest isotope 256 

valence 3 

electronic config. 2-8-18-32-32-9-2 or 

(Rn)5/'47s2 
-electronic makeup and instability 1:70g 


law reports, in common law, are published 
records of judicial decisions that are cited by 
lawyers and judges for their use as precedent 
in subsequent cases. The report of a decision 
contains the title of the case, a statement of 
the facts giving rise to the litigation, and its 
history in the courts. It then reproduces the 
opinion of the court and concludes with the 
judgment of the court; e.g., g or re- 
versing the judgment of the court belade The 
report of a modern decision is usually preced- 
ed by a headnote—i.e., an analytical sum- 
mary of the opinion, stating the points decid- 


ed. 

The earliest English court reports were the 
Year Books produced from the late 13th cen- 
tury until the 16th. From 1537 until 1865 hun- 
dreds of series of English reports were pub- 
lished under the name of the reporters them- 
selves. During both periods reporting was a 
disorganized private enterprise, the reporters 
being volunteers who made and circulated 
notes of court proceedings and decisions. 
Their work was very uneven and reports were 
often overlapping and irreconcilable. The 
modern report form was standardized in the 
second half of the 18th century, and in 1865 
the Law Reports, though still privately pub- 
lished, were established as semiofficial. In En- 
gland today a law reporter must be a barris- 
ter-at-law, who signifies that he has followed 
the hearing and can vouch for the accuracy of 
the report. Although all decisions of the high- 
est English appellate court, the House of 
Lords, are reported, other court of appeals 
decisions are reported only if they reveal a 
new principle of law or a new application. 
Comparatively few decisions of i courts 
are reported. 2 


The first state and federal reports in the 
United States were also privately published 
under the reporter’s name, although the ap- 
pointment of an official reporter was an early 
development. Today reported opinions are al- 
most invariably written by the court and are 
officially published. Late in the 19th century a 
private publishing concern began unofficial 
publication of all state and federal reports in 
the National Reporter System, which contin- 
ues today, Formerly, a serious problem was 
the time lag between decision and publication. 
Today so-called slip opinions are often availa- 
ble on the day of decision, and private con- 
cerns report decisions of important courts or 
any decision in a selected field, such as taxa- 
tion, within days 

The decisions yf most U.S. appellate courts 
are reported and published unless they deal 
with settled propositions of law. Since trial 
courts do not ordinarily write opinions, their 
findings are not ordinarily reported. In juris- 
dictions such as New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the federal district courts, where trial courts 
prepare opinions in a substantial number of 
cases, these opinions are reported and pub- 
lished. By the 1970s published U.S. decisions 
numbered nearly 4,500,000, with about 
40,000 new cases being added each year—a 
volume of legal precedent that has created 
considerable burdens for both scholarship and 
libraries. 

Laws, one of Plato’s Dialogues, the central 
figure of which is an Athenian, who discusses 
the basic requisites of good government and 
what should be done for the welfare of the 
citizenry. 
-Academy curriculum and aim 6:324c 
-educational structure and class 6:409g 
-justice and the state 10:716b 
-music and moral character 12:663b 
-natural law and political rule 12:863h 
-Plato’s view of ethics and education 14:537h 
-ruling elite of polis 14:686c 
-supreme being idea from change 

concept 18:265h 
tragic drama and state censorship 18:588d 


laws, conflict of: see conflict of laws. 


Laws of the Barbarians: see Leges Bar- 
barorum. 


Lawson, Andrew Cowper (b. July 25, 1861, 
Anstruther, Fife—d. June 16, 1952, San Lean- 
dro, Calif.), Canadian-U.S. geologist who 
made important discoveries of Precambrian 
rock structures (more than 570,000,000 years 
old) and headed the commission appointed to 
investigate the disastrous California earth- 
quake of 1906. 

In 1882 Lawson joined the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey and began his epic studies of 
the Precambrian rocks of southwestern On- 
tario. His revolutionary interpretation of these 
strata was published in 1881, and, although 
considered heretical at first, ‘his conclusions 
soon gained general acceptance. In 1890 he 
left the Survey to become professor of 
mineralogy and geology at the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he remained un- 
til he retired in 1928. He organized the univer- 
sity’s instruction in mineralogy and petrogra- 
phy, developed a geology field course, and 
became a powerful influence throughout aca- 
demic and professional circles. He founded 
and for 35 years edited the Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Geology. The report of his com- 
mission’s investigation of the 1906 California 
earthquake marked an epoch of study in that 
field. A milestone in the understanding of 
earthquakes, the report was the most com- 
plete ever made of a major earthquake and 
initiated the theory of elastic rebound of 
shock waves as the cause of certain earth- 
quakes. 


Lawson, Henry (Archibald) . June 17, 
1867, near Grenfell, Australia—d. Sept. 22, 
1922, Abbotsford), writer of short stories and 
ballad-like verse noted for his realistic por- 
Be ieepecertceiar tat ccenvctevabeaee one 

ees and an active: feminist, he 


ih ci so 


was born in a tent next to one of his father’s 
numerous empty gold mines. Hampered by 
deafness from the time he was nine and by the 
poverty and unhappiness in his family, he left 
school at 14 to help his father as a builder. 
About 1884 he moved to Sydney, where the 
Bulletin published his first stories and verses 
(1887-88). During those years he worked for 
several newspapers but spent much time also 
wandering. His jobs included house painting, 
work at a sawmill and as a telegraph lines- 
man, teaching at a Maori school in New Zea- 
land and wandering in the bush as a “‘swag- 
man.” Out of these experiences came material 
for his vivid, realistic writing, which, by its of- 
ten pessimistic blend of pathos and irony, cap- 
tured some of the spirit of Australian working 
life. His later years were increasingly unhap- 
py, and the quality of his writing deteriorated. 

Lawson’s principal works are collections of 
poems or stories and include: Jn the Days 
When the World Was Wide and Other Verses 
(1896); While the Billy Boils (1896); On the 
Track and over the Sliprails (1900); Joe Wil- 
son and His Mates (1901); Children of the 
Bush (1902); and Triangles of Life and Other 
Stories (1913). 


Lawson, H.J., British inventor, patented 
(1876) a rear-driving machine that was the 
forerunner of the modern safety bicycle. 
-bicycle invention development 2:982c 


Lawson, Joan (1908- ), English writer, 
dancer, and teacher. 
-folk dance and natural environment 

influence 7:451f 


Lawson, Victor Fremont, middle name 
sometimes spelled FREEMONT (b. Sept. 9, 1850, 
Chicago—d, Aug. 19, 1925, Chicago), news- 
paper editor and publisher, probably the first 
in the U.S. to assign correspondents to live 
and gather news in major cities outside the 
country. Before this innovation (1898) U.S. 
newspapers relied on dispatches from British 
or other foreign sources. 


Victor Lawson 
Reprinted with permission from The Chicago Daily News 


Already the owner of a Norwegian-language 
paper in Chicago, Lawson in 1876 bought a 
one-third interest in the Chicago Daily News, 
which had been founded earlier that year by 
Melville Elijah Stone (1848-1929) as the first 
one-cent newspaper in the Middle West. Un- 
der Lawson’s business management the circu- 
lation of the Daily News increased markedly 
within a year. In 1881 Lawson and Stone 
started what later (1883) was called the 
Chicago Record. After numerous mergers and 
variations in name, it was known as the Rec- 
ord-Herald when Lawson sold his interest 
(1914) and as the American when it ceased 
publication (1969). Lawson retained pro- 
prietorship of the Daily News until his death. 

For many years (1893-1925) a director of the 


- Associated Press, Lawson served as its presi- 


dent (1894-1900) while Stone was its manag- 
er. His advocacy of a U.S. postal savings 
bank caused him to be called the father of the 
law that established it (1910). Lawson was 
also a leading benefactor of the Congregation- 
al Church and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


93 lawyer 


law speaker: see lawman. 


Lawton, city, seat of Comanche County, 
southwest Oklahoma, U.S., on the Cache 
Creek. Originally part of the Choctaw-Chick- 
asaw leased lands in the old Indian territory, 
the area was settled in 1869 by the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians and Ft. Sill was estab- 
lished to control them. A settlement was 
located near the fort, and in 1901, when Indi- 
an lands were opened by lottery to white set- 
tlers, a town of 10,000 people mushroomed 
overnight. It was named for Gen. Henry W. 
Lawton, sent to capture the Apache leader 
Geronimo. Lawton is in an area of farms, 
grazing lands, limestone quarries, and oil 
wells. It is the site of Cameron State Agricul- 
ture College (1901). Wichita National Forest 
and Wildlife Refuge is in the vicinity. Ft. Sill is 
4 mi (6 km) north. Pop. (1980) 80,054. 

34°37’ N, 98°25’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

-rural centre function 13:543f 


lawyer, one trained and licensed to prepare, 
manage, and either prosecute or defend a 
court action as an agent for another and who 
also gives advice on legal matters that may or 
may not require court action. 

The lawyer applies the law to specific cases. 
He investigates the facts and the evidence by 
conferring with his client. and reviewing docu- 
ments, and he prepares and files the pleadings 
in court. At the trial he introduces evidence, 
interrogates witnesses, and argues questions 
of law and fact. If he does not win the case, he 
may seek a new trial or relief in an appellate 
court. 

In many instances, the lawyer can bring 
about the settlement of a case without trial 
through negotiation, reconciliation, and com- 
promise. In addition, the law gives individuals 
the power to arrange and determine their legal 
rights in many matters and in various ways, as 
through wills, contracts, or corporate bylaws, 
and the lawyer aids in many of these arrange- 
ments. During the 20th century a rapidly de- 
veloping field of work for lawyers has been 
the representation of clients before adminis- 
trative committees and courts and before 
legislative committees. 

A lawyer has several loyalties in his work. 
They include that to his client, to the adminis- 
tration of justice, to the community, to his as- 
sociates in practice, and to himself, When 
these loyalties conflict, the standards of the 
profession are intended to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. 

Legal practice varies from country to coun- 
try. In England, lawyers are divided into bar- 
risters, who plead in the higher courts, and so- 
licitors, who do office work and plead in the 
lower courts (see barrister and solicitor). In 
the United States, attorneys often specialize in 
limited areas of law such as criminal, divorce, 
corporate, probate, or personal injury, though 
many are involved in general practice. 

In France, numerous types of professionals 
and even nonprofessionals handle various as- 
pects of legal work. The most prestigious is 
the avocat, who is equal in rank to a magis- 
trate or law professor. Roughly comparable 
to the English barrister, the avocat’s main 
function is to plead in court. In France, as in 
most civil-law countries, the examination of 
witnesses is conducted by the magistrate rath- 
er than the attorney as in common-law coun- 
tries. In the avocar’s pleading, he develops his 
argument and points out discrepancies in the 
testimony of witnesses; this is the primary 
means open to the avocat to persuade the 
court on legal and factual points. In addition 
to the avocats there are also avoués and 
agréés; the former represent litigants in all 
procedural matters except the oral presenta- 
tion, prepare briefs, and negotiate settlements, 
while the latter, few in number, are responsi- 
ble for pleading in certain commercial courts. 


laxative 94 


Both occupations are essentially hereditary, 
though avoué positions may be bought. In ad- 
dition to these professional groups there are 
nonprofessional legal counsellors who give 
advice on various legal problems and are of- 
ten employed by business firms. In almost all 
civil-law countries there are notaries (q.v.), 
who have exclusive rights to deal with such 
office work as marriage settlements and wills. 

In Germany the chief distinction is between 
lawyers and notaries. The German attorney, 
however, plays an even smaller courtroom 
role than the French avocat, largely because 
presentations on points of law are limited and 
litigation is often left to junior partners. Attor- 
neys are often restricted to practice before 
courts in specific territories. There are further 
restrictions in that certain attorneys practice 
only before appeals courts, often necessitating 
a new attorney for each level of litigation. In 
Germany, lawyers are employed in the ad- 
ministration of government to a greater extent 
than in common-law countries. 

In Communist countries, lawyers are widely 
used as advisers to government bureaus but 
have far less scope in representing individuals. 
-ethics of the profession 10:777e 
-legal education and qualifications 10:773h 
-legal profession in private practice 10:781f 


laxative: see digestive system drug. 


Laxdaela saga (‘‘Saga of [the Men of] Lax- 
ardal’’; written 13th century), one of the Ice- 
landers’, or family, group of Norse sagas (his- 
torical epics), is the tragic story of four or five 
generations of an Iceland hero-family from 
the end of the 9th century to the 11th and in 
particular of Gudrun, who causes the death of 
the man she loves but fails to marry. 

-folk literature of Iceland 16:147c 

-major Icelanders’ sagas 10:1119a 


Laxman, Adam, 18th-century Russian en- 
voy to Japan. 
- Japanese rejection of trade offer 10:75e 


Laxness, Halldor (Kiljan) (b. April 23, 
1902, Reykjavik, Ice.), one of the great novel- 
ists of this century, awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1955 and the Sonning Prize in 1969. 
Laxness spent his youth in the country, 
where he gained insight into the lives and tra- 
ditions of Iceland’s working men and women 
that was to be the core of most of his writing. 


Laxness 
Myndion, Iceland 


His first work was published when he was 17. 
Then he went abroad; the rest of his life was a 
mosaic of travel in Europe, Russia, America, 
the East, his journeys always ending in Ice- 
land. Wherever he was, he wrote unceasingly. 

In his youth Laxness was an unwilling agnos- 
tic, searching for a satisfying faith among the 
religions and philosophies of the world. He 


became a Roman Catholic in 1924, In 1927 © 


came Vefarinn mikli fra Kasmir (“The Great 
Weaver from Kashmir’), his. first novel of 
stature. It began as an apologia of his Ca- 
tholicism, but, by the end of it, Laxness had 
argued himself-out of his faith. The ascetic 
precepts of the church were in conflict with his 
belief in the essential of man’s happiness and 
fulfillment on Earth, 


He spent the next three years in the United 
States. By the end of his visit, his anger at the 
social injustices he found there had converted 
him to socialism, which was to be his faith for 
the rest of his life. 

Back in Iceland again in 1930-32, he wrote 
two linked novels, which were published in 
translation as one work, Salka Valka (Eng. 
trans., 1936). It showed a new, objective Lax- 
ness, a perceptive critic of society. He put un- 
der the microscope a small, growing fishing 
village in Iceland, where life centred on fish 
and the gossip at the parish pump. Though 
magnificently located, the locale was irrele- 
vant, because Laxness projected a sharply 
defined picture of a small community of ordi- 
nary men and women that had universal rele- 
vance. 

His next novel, Sjalfstaett folk (1935; Inde- 
pendent People, 1945), examined in the same 
way the life of an Icelandic hill farmer in his 
isolated community. Along with Salka Valka, 
it gave Laxness international recognition. 
From then on he continued his prolific output 
of novels, some of them full-scale historical 
novels, and plays. His plays, along with his 
poetry, had quality but were overshadowed 
by his prose. Laxness has remained the con- 
sistent social critic, though his asperity has 
softened slightly in his later work. 

Laxness predictably antagonized the Icelan- 
dic conservatives. They denounced him as a 
traducer of the Icelandic worker and Icelandic 
society and as a despoiler of Icelandic prose. 
But the majority hailed him as the prophet of 
reality. His strong, colloquial prose matched 
his message and set a pattern for a new gener- 
ation of writers. 

The remarkable quality in Laxness is that, in 
spite of his restless energy in travel and his 
status as a critical citizen of the world,. he has 
always remained the Icelander indissolubly 
wedded to his own country. While some of his 
contemporaries looked for a wider public in 
Danish or Norwegian, he wrote steadfastly in 
Icelandic, with Iceland as his scene. 

‘Icelandic saga writing 9:175a 
-Swedish literary tradition 13:295b 
-themes of major works 10:1249c 


Lay, Horatio Nelson (b. 1832—d. May 4, 
1898, Forest Hill, Kent), British diplomat 
who organized the Maritime Customs Bureau 
for the Chinese government in 1855. The year 
before, a rebellion had cut off the South 
China trading city of Shanghai from the capi- 
tal, Peking, and because the Western powers 
in Shanghai were required by treaty to pay a 
tariff on all goods they brought into the coun- 
try, they set up a bureau to collect the tariff 
for the Chinese government. Lay, as head of 
the bureau, made plans to extend its services 
to other Chinese cities and, in 1861, was ap- 
pointed inspector general of customs for all 14 
ports through which Western goods entered 
China. 

Two years later, at the request of the Chi- 
nese, he procured a fleet of eight gunboats 
with crews from the British, assuming the Chi- 
nese would transmit orders through him. 
They refused to allow such control to a for- 
eigner, however, and the fleet was sold. When 
Lay resigned his position as head of the Cus- 
toms Bureau in 1864, he was succeeded by the 
British diplomat Robert Hart. 


Layamon, early Middle English poet, author 
of the romance-chronicle the Brut (c. 1200), 
the outstanding literary product of the 12th- 
century revival of English literature, which 
had been virtually suppressed in favour of 
French and Latin after the Norman Conquest. 
It is the first work in English to treat of the 
“matter of Britain”; that is, the legends sur- 
rounding Arthur and the knights of the 
Round Table. 

Layamon describes himself as a priest living 
at Arley Kings in Worcestershire. His source 
was the Roman de Brut by Wace, an Anglo- 
Norman verse adaptation of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History of the Kings of Britain. 


In about 16,000 long alliterative lines (often 
broken into short couplets by rhyme), the 
Brut relates the legendary history of Britain 
from the landing of Brutus, great-grandson of 
the Trojan Aeneas, to the final Saxon victory 
over the Britons in 689. Layamon’s composi- 
tion is controlled by his source in outline, but 
detail is freely handled and often amplified 
from local tradition and personal knowledge. 
One-third of the poem deals with Arthurian 
matter, but Layamon’s is not a high chivalric 
treatment: mass war is the staple, with Arthur 
the splendid war leader of Germanic tradition. 
Many incidents, notably the account of the 
founding of the Round Table and details con- 
nected with the lives of Lear, Cymbeline, and 
Merlin, appeared in the Brut for the first time. 
-literary value of Brut 10:1108f 


lay apostolate, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the role of the laity in furthering the 
church’s mission to propagate the word of 
Christ. Involving either individual or group 
action, the term refers to the work of Catholic 
Action organizations, which are under the di- 
rect auspices of the hierarchy, and also to a 
broad range of activities (including merely 
leading a true Christian life) whereby a lay 
apostle becomes spiritual leaven in his envi- 
ronment and thus helps to spread the message 
of Christ. Lay apostles often assist with reli- 
gious instructions and strengthen such recog- 
nized groups as the Christian Family Move- 
ment and the Legion of Mary. The lay apos- 
tolate was analyzed extensively in the “Decree 
on the Apostolate of the Laity,” approved 
November 18, 1965, by the second Vatican 
Council. 


Layard, Sir Austen Henry (b. March 5, 
1817, Paris—d. July 5, 1894, London), ar- 
chaeologist whose Mesopotamian excavations 
did much to reveal the ancient civilization and 
wonders of Babylonia and Assyria. In 1839 he 
left his position in a London law office and be- 


Layard, drawing by G.F. Waits 
(1817-1904); in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


gan an adventuresome journey on horseback 
through Anatolia and Syria. In 1842 the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Istanbul, Sir Stratford 
Canning, employed him for unofficial diplo- 
matic missions. Spending much time in the 
vicinity of Mosul, Iraq, Layard became in- 
creasingly interested in locating and unearth- 
ing the great cities of biblical renown. Mistak- 
ing Nimrid, site of the Assyrian capital of 
Calah (Kalhu), for Nineveh, he excavated 
there (1845-47) and discovered the remains of 
palaces of 9th- and 7th-century-Bc kings and a 
large number of important artworks. These. 
included sculptures from the reign of King 
Ashurnarsipal and a huge winged bull that re- 
main among the most valued treasures of the 
British Museum. 

After his celebrated and unprecedented suc- 
cess, he turned his attention in 1849 to the 
mound opposite Mosul on the eastern bank of 


_ the Tigris, where he found Nineveh, His new 


effort uncovered the palace of Sennacherib 
and many extraordinary artworks, Perhaps 
most important, however, was his discovery 
of large numbers of cuneiform tablets from 
the state archives, from which much about 


Assyrian and Babylonian culture and history 
was eventually learned. He also made sound- 
ings at Ashur, Babylon, Nippur, and other 
sites in Babylonia and Assyria. His Discover- 
ies in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853), an account of this expedition, was ex- 
tremely popular. 

During his later career in government and 
diplomacy, Layard served in Parliament 
(1852-57 and 1860-69), became undersecre- 
tary of foreign affairs (1861-66), and was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner of works and 
privy councillor (1868) and ambassador at Is- 
tanbul (1877-80). 

-archaeological excavation of 

Ninevah 1:1079a 
-Nineveh’s discovery and excavation 13:116d 


Layari River, Pakistan. 
24°53’ N, 66°59’ E 
-Karachi’s urban geography 10:400b 


Laya Yoga, in Hinduism, a course of train- 
ing in Yoga known as “Yoga of Dissolution.” 
-Tantra sect’s special forms of 
yoga 8:896f 


Laye, Camara (b. 1924, Kouroussa, Guin- 
ea), one of the first African writers from south 
of the Sahara to achieve an international 
reputation for his romantic autobiographical 
novel L’Enfant noir (1953; The Dark Child, 
1954), which recreates nostalgically his child- 
hood days in Guinea in a flowing, poetic 
prose. The life he depicts in a traditional Afri- 
can town is an idyllic one in which human val- 
ues are paramount and the inevitable aliena- 
tion from the land that accompanies Western 
technology has not yet taken its toll. Laye was 
living in France and studying engineering, and 
then arts and crafts, when loneliness and a 
fear that his meraories of home would fade in- 
spired him to write the book. 

Its sequel, Dramouss (1966; A Dream of 
Africa, 1968), is less nostalgic and much more 
heavily weighted with social commentary be- 
cause the chief character, returning to his na- 
tive land after six years in Paris, finds that 
political violence has replaced the values and 
way of life he had so longed for when abroad. 

A third novel, Le Regard du roi (1954; The 
Radiance of the King, 1956), which describes a 
white man’s journey through the jungle in 
quest of an audience with an African king, is 
considered by some critics to be Laye’s best 
work, although interpretations of its meaning 
vary from man’s search for God to a journey 
into the unconscious, or a seeking after identi- 
ty. Its nightmarish intensity is reminiscent of 
the works of Franz Kafka and of Amos 
' Tutuola, the Nigerian writer. 

Laye grew up in the ancient city of Kourous- 
sa, where he attended local Qur’anic and gov- 
ernment schools before leaving for Conakry 
to study at the Ecole Poiret, a technical col- 
lege. Scholarship aid then enabled him to pur- 
sue an engineering course at Argenteuil, Fr.; 
and he later attended evening classes at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers while work- 
ing at a Simca factory. Upon his return to 
Guinea in 1956, he worked as an engineer for 
two years and then as director of the Centre 
de Recherches et d’Etudes for the Ministry of 
Information. During the next 10 years he 
wrote numerous short stories for such periodi- 
cals as Black Orpheus and Présence Africaine. 
Since 1964 he has lived in exile in Senegal and 
has worked as a research fellow in Islamic 
studies at the University of Dakar. 

-style and contributions 1:239f 


layerage, technique of plant propagation in 
_which a regenerated part is attached to the 
plant. 
- propagation and regeneration 
methods 8:1106f 


layering (horticulture): see arboriculture. 


lay figure, articulated artist’s model, usually 
of wood or metal, with movable parts that al- 
low different poses. The model, of a human 

or an animal, may vary from a few 


inches in height to life size. Lay figures are 
used for studying poses, proportions, and the 


Wooden lay figure in walking pose 
Photograph, EB Inc. 


like and may also be draped. Such models 
have been employed since at least the 15th 
century. 


laying house, in agriculture, building or en- 
closure for maintaining laying flocks of 
domestic fowl, usually chickens, containing 
nests, lighting, roosting space, waterers, and 
feed troughs. Feeders and waterers may be 
automatic. In the largest houses, feed storage, 
egg room, and utility space may be in a centre 
section, with laying-house wings in both direc- 
tions. Construction ranges from relatively 
open shelters to fully enclosed and insulated 
buildings, depending on the climate. 
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A caged laying house 


Grant Heilman 


In the cage system, birds are confined in in- 
dividual wire mesh cages arranged in rows ina 
stairstep alignment with service aisles between 
rows. Feed and water troughs are attached to 
the front of the cages; eggs roll down the slop- 
ing cage floors into a collection area. 

-design and construction features 7:176f 


laying on of hands, ritual act first practiced 
in Judaism and adopted by Christianity. In 
the Hebrew Bible it is associated with three in- 
terrelated ideas: consecration (i.e., setting 
apart for the service of God), transmission of 
a divine gift, and identification (the means 
whereby an offerer was linked with his sac- 
rifice). 

In the New Testament the same ideas are 
present; all three are connected with both or- 
dination and Baptism. Ordination involves 
both setting apart and the conveyance of a 
gift, and the theme of identification is implicit 
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in that the one ordained shares in the authori- 
ty and is the representative of the ordainer. 
The laying on of hands connected with Bap- 
tism is a means whereby the convert is iden- 
tified and so brought into the community; it is 
further a setting apart for the service of God 
and is, on occasion, connected with the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. The New Testament further 
indicates that the laying on of hands conveyed 
a blessing and was a means of healing. 

The early church continued these uses and 
added two more: the laying on of hands for 
the blessing of catechumens (i.e., those pre- 
paring for Baptism) and for the reconciliation 
of penitents and heretics. The church has pre- 
served the use of this ritual act, primarily in 
the rites of ordination and confirmation. 
-characteristics as passage rite 13:1046g; illus. 
-Christian doctrine of Holy Spirit 4:483d 


lay investiture (medieval history): see Inves- 
titure Controversy. 


Lay of Igor’s Campaign (literature): see 
Igor’s Campaign, Lay of. 


Lay—Osborn flotilla, fleet of ships bought 
for China in the mid-19th century by a British 
consular official, Horatio Nelson Lay, which 
created a tremendous controversy when Lay 
falsely assumed that the Chinese government 
would transmit all orders to the fleet through 
him. This controversy prompted a decision by 
the Chinese government to discontinue leasing 
or purchasing vessels from abroad and to 
make greater efforts to manufacture vessels in 
China. 

The affair began in 1863, when the Chinese 
government decided to buy a fleet of gunboats 
to aid in suppressing the great Taiping Rebel- 
lion (1850-64), which was sweeping the south- 
ern provinces. Lay, who had undertaken to 
contract the vessels for the Chinese govern- 
ment, not only procured the fleet but also 
hired Capt. Sherard Osborn and a British 
crew to run them. After the flotilla arrived in 
Chinese waters in 1863, Lay and Osborn 
refused to comply with the wishes of the Chi- 
nese that they surrender command of the 
ships and continue to serve only as technical 
advisers. Lay, in fact, revealed much about 
Western attitudes toward the Chinese when 
he stated that “the notion of a gentleman act- 
ing under an Asiatic barbarian is preposter- 
ous.” The Chinese government revoked the 
purchase and dismissed Lay from its service. 


Laysan teal (duck): see mallard. 


Layton, city, Davis County, northern Utah, 
U.S., between Great Salt Lake and the Wa- 
satch Range. Settled (1850) by Mormon pio- 
neers, it was named (1885) for Christopher 
Layton, a soldier in the Mexican War (1846- 
47) who settled in Salt Lake Valley. A ship- 
ping and processing centre for surrounding ir- 
rigated farmlands producing vegetables and 
sugar beets, it has food-processing industries 
(flour, sugar, canneries) and is a commercial 
centre for the adjacent Hill Air Force Base. A 
migratory bird reserve is nearby. Inc. town, 
1920; city, 1937. Pop. (1980) 22,862. 

41°04’ N, 111°58’ W 

Layton, Irving (Peter) (b. March 12, 1912, 
Neamt, Romania), poet who treats the Jew- 
ish-Canadian experience with rebellious vig- 
our. 

Layton’s family emigrated to Canada in 
1913. He earned a degree in agriculture (1939) 
and served in the Canadian Air Force during 
World War II. His poems, lyrical and roman- 
tic in tone and classical in form, developed 
from the early descriptive poetry collected.in 
Here and Now (1945) and Now Is the Place 
(1948) into the tough and denunciatory ex- 
pressions of his hatred of the bourgeoisie and 
all other enemies of spontaneity contained in 
In the Midst of My Fever (1954) and The Cold 
Green Element (1955). He later turned from 
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social satire to concern for the universal hu- 
man condition—e.g., A Red Carpet for the Sun 
(1959); The Swinging Flesh (1961); and Balls 
for a One-Armed Juggler (1963). 

Layton was a teacher and lecturer in Mon- 
treal from 1945 to 1960 and is associated with 
numerous Canadian periodicals. 


Lazar (Hrebeljanovic) (1329-89), prince of 
the Serbs from 1371, regarded by his people as 
a national hero because of his brave military 
leadership against superior Ottoman Turkish 
forces. In 1386 he repulsed the Ottoman sultan 
Murad I at Plocnik. Three years later, howev- 
er, in the Battle of Kosovo—an epochal event 
in Serbian history—he was defeated, captured, 
and put to death by the Turks. 


lazaretto, hospital for persons with com- 
municable diseases. 
-quarantine station establishment in 

Venice 15:326f 


Lazarev, Pyotr Petrovich (b. April 13 
[April 1, old style], 1878, Moscow—d. April 
23, 1942, Alma-Ata, Kazakh S.S.R.), Soviet 
physicist and biophysicist. A doctor of medi- 
cine of the University of Moscow (1903), he 
did research work in science at Strasbourg and 
in 1907 was appointed Privatdozent in physics 
and assistant to P.N. Lebedev at the University 
of Moscow. In 1912 he became professor at 
the Higher Institute of Technology in Mos- 
cow, and from 1920 to 1931 was director of the 
Biophysics Institute there. From 1938 to his 
death he was director of the Biophysical 
Laboratories of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. 

Lazarev’s early investigations were in photo- 
chemistry; another series of studies concerned 
molecular physics, Lazarev’s main work, how- 
ever, was the development of his physico- 
chemical theory of the movement of ions and 
the consequent theory of excitation in living 
matter. 


Lazarillo de Tormes (novel, 1554); see pica- 
resque novel. 


Lazarists (religious society): see Vincentians. 


Lazarsfeld, Paul (Felix) (1901-76), Austri- 
an-born U.S. communications sociologist. 
-classification in social sciences 4:693e 


Lazarus, Hebrew eELEAzAR (“God _ has 
helped”’), either of two persons mentioned in 
the New Testament. 

Lazarus of Bethany, brother of Martha and 
Mary, was raised by Jesus from the dead after 
four days. In the 4th century the house and 
tomb of Lazarus were shown to pilgrims, and 
the Gospel narrative, which defines the locali- 
ties with care (John 11:18, 30, 32, 38), may be 
based on the story told to Ist-century visitors 
to Palestine. 

Lazarus is the name given by Luke (ch. 16) to 
the beggar in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus. It is the only proper name attached to 
a character in the parables of Jesus. 


Lazarus, Emma (b. July 22, 1849, New York 
City—d. Nov. 19, 1887, New York City), writ- 
er best known for her sonnet ‘““The New Colos- 
sus,” on the Statue of Liberty. Born into a cul- 
tured family of Sefardic (Spanish Jewish) 
stock, she learned languages and the classics at 
an early age. Her first book (1866) included po- 
ems and translations. At 21 she published Ad- 
metus and Other Poems (1871), inscribed to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Much of her earlier 
work appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine. In 
1874 she published a prose romance (Alide; 
based on Goethe’s autobiography), which was 
praised by Ivan Turgenev. Two years later she 
visited Concord and met the Emerson circle 
and while there read the proof sheets of her 
tragedy The Spagnoletto. Poems and Ballads of 
Heinrich Heine (1881) are considered among 


her best translations. Another drama, The 
Dance to Death, is based on the accusation 
brought against the Jews of poisoning the wells 
and thus causing the Black Death. This was 
included with some translations of medieval 
Hebrew poems and such shorter pieces as 
“The Crowing of the Red Cock” and “The 
Banner of the Jew” in Songs of a Semite (1882), 
dedicated to George Eliot. 

“The New Colossus” (1883), written to ex- 
press her faith in America as a refuge for the 
oppressed, closes with the lines: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


It was inscribed on a bronze plaque inside the 
base of the statue, which was dedicated in 
1886. She devoted much of the short remain- 
der of her life to the cause of Jewish national- 
ism and visited Europe in 1883 and 1885-87. 
By the Waters of Babylon, a series of prose po- 
ems, was published in the Century in 1887. 


Lazarus, Moritz (b. Sept. 15, 1824, Filehne, 
Prussia, now Wielen, Pol.—d. April 13, 1903, 
Meran, Italy), Jewish philosopher and psy- 
chologist, a leading opponent of anti-Semitism 
in his time and a founder of comparative psy- 
chology. The son of a rabbinical scholar, he 
studied Hebrew literature and history, law, 
and philosophy at Berlin. He served as profes- 
sor at Bern (1860-66), at the Kriegsakademie 
in Berlin (1867-73), and at the Friedrich-Wil- 
helm-Universitaét (now Humboldt-Universitat 
zu Berlin) in Berlin (1873). 


Moritz Lazarus, 1892 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


The fundamental principle of. Lazarus’ 
philosophy stated that truth must be sought 
not in metaphysical or a priori abstractions but 
in psychological investigation and, further, 
that this investigation cannot confine itself suc- 
cessfully to the individual consciousness but 
must be devoted primarily to society as a 
whole. The psychologist must study mankind 
from the historical or comparative standpoint, 
analyzing the elements that constitute the fab- 
ric of society, with its customs, its conventions, 
and the main tendencies of its evolution, To 
further this comparative psychology, he 
founded, with the German philologist H. 
Steinthal, the journal Zeitschrift fiir Volker- 
psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft (1859). 
His chief philosophical work is Das Leben der 
Seele, 3 vol. (1855-57; “The Life of the Soul’’). 

Against the violent anti-Semitism of his day, 
Lazarus was an outstanding spokesman, His 
works on Jewish subjects include Treu und 
Frei: Reden und Vortrige iiber Juden und 
Judenthum (1887; “Faithful and Free: 
Speeches and Lectures About Jews and Juda- 
ism’); a monograph on the prophet Jeremiah 
(1894); and Die Ethik des Judentums, 2 vol. 
(vol. 1, 1898; vol. 2, posthumously, 1911; par- 
tial Eng. trans., 2 vol., 1900-01). In both 
1869 and 1871 Lazarus was president of the 


Liberal Jewish synods at Leipzig and Augs- 
burg. 

His widow, Nahida Ruth Lazarus, a convert 
to Judaism, published his Lebenserinnerungen 
(1906; ‘““Memories of Life”) and her own bio- 
graphical sketch of him, Ein deutscher Profes- 
sor in der Schweiz (1910; ‘““A German Profes- 
sor in Switzerland”’)."His autobiographical Aus 
meiner Jugend (“Out of My Youth’’) appeared 
in 1913. 

-cultural approach in psychology 16:986c 


Lazear, Jesse William (b. May 2, 1866, Bal- 
timore County, Md.—d. Sept. 26, 1900, 
Quemados, Cuba), physician and member of 
the yellow-fever commission that proved that 
the infectious agent of yellow fever is transmit- 
ted by a mosquito, later known as Aedes 
aegypti. Lazear’s death after a mosquito bite 
tragically confirmed the proof. 

A staff member of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Lazear was among the first to in- 
vestigate the structure of the malarial parasite. 
He was in Cuba as a surgeon with the U.S. 
Army when he joined the commission, A tablet 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital commemorates his 
contributions. 

-yellow fever research 15:547a 


laze rod, also called LEASE ROD, the part of a 
loom that separates the warp yarns. 
-loom development and weaving 

techniques 18:177c 


Lazio, ancient LATIUM, region, west central It- 
aly, fronting the Tyrrhenian Sea, and compris- 
ing the provinces of Roma, Frosinone, Latina, 
Rieti, and Viterbo, with a total area of 6,642 sq 
mi (17,203 sq km). 

In the east Lazio is dominated by the Reatini, 
Sabini, Simbruini, and Ernici ranges (mainly 
limestone) of the central Apennines, rising to 
7,260 ft (2,213 m) at Monte Terminillo. The 
western part of the region is a coastal plain 
centring on the Campagna di Roma and ex- 
tending northwestward into the Maremma and 
southeastward through the Pontine Marshes 
(Agro Pontino) to the plains of Fondi and 
Formia. Northwest and southeast of Rome are 
four groups of ancient volcanoes, the Volsini, 
Cimini, Sabatini, and Albani mountains, each 
containing one or more crater lakes, those of 
Bolsena, Vico, Bracciano, Albano, and Nemi. 
Southeast of the volcanic Alban Hills (Colli 
Albani), the stark, denuded Lepini, Ausoni, 
and Aurunci mountains extend to the Gari- 
gliano River, the southern limit of Lazio. 

Until the late 19th century, much of the low- 
land area of Lazio was marshy and malarial. 
Major reclamation works in the Maremma, 
the Campagna di Roma, and the Pontine Mar- 
shes (qq.v.) in the early 20th century resulted in 
drainage and repopulation of the plain and a 
transformation of the agriculture of the region. 
Migratory grazing was greatly reduced; wheat, 
corn (maize), vegetables, fruit, meat, and dairy 
products now dominate in the lowlands, while 
olive groves and vineyards cover the slopes. 
Commercial vineyards are especially impor- 
tant around Montefiascone, on the Alban 
Hills, and around Terracina and Formia. 
Civitavecchia and Gaeta are the main fishing 
ports. 

Industry plays a subordinate role in Lazio 
and is chiefly concentrated around Rome, the 
capital of Lazio and of Italy, and the region’s 
banking and commercial centre. Rome’s in- 
dustries, however, are generally either of the 
artisan type (high fashion) or highly specialized 
(motion pictures), Large numbers of persons 
are employed by the government. In the rest of 
the region only chemical and pharmaceutical 
plants, food industries, papermaking, and a 
few small machine industries are of signifi- 
cance. Rome, including the Vatican, is Italy’s 
largest tourist centre, and tourism is also im- 


‘portant at resorts in the Alban Hills, the Apen- 


nines, and along the coast. ie 
The transportation of Lazio is also dominat- 


ed by Rome, which is the rail and road hub of 
central Italy and has one of Europe’s busiest 
airports. Civitavecchia, the only port of im- 
portance, is noted chiefly for its trade with 
Sardinia. Pop. (1978 est.) 4,997,310. 

-area and population, table 1 9:1094 

-map, Italy 9:1088 

-Trojans’ Bronze Age appearance 15:1085f 


Laz language, Laz LAzuRI NENA, Georgian 
CANURI ENA, unwritten language spoken along 
the coast of the Black Sea in the Georgian 
S.S.R. and in the adjacent areas of Turkey. 
Some scholars believe Laz and the closely 
related Mingrelian language to be dialects of 
the Svan language, rather than independent 
languages. Both Laz and Mingrelian have 
made a number of linguistic changes in com- 
parison to Georgian and Svan, which are rela- 
tively conservative in both their grammatical 
and phonological characteristics. The Laz, 
Mingrelian, Georgian, and Svan languages 
constitute the Kartvelian, or South Cauca- 
sian, language family. See also Kartvelian lan- 
guages. 

distribution and comparative features 3:101le 


lazulite, phosphate mineral that often occurs 
as blue, glassy crystals, grains, or masses in 
granite pegmatites, aluminous metamorphic 
rocks and quartzites, and quartz veins. Locali- 
ties of its occurrence include Werfen, Austria; 
Vastara, Swed.; Mocalno, Calif.; and Minas 
Gerais, Braz. 

Lazulite (from German Lazurstein, ‘“‘blue 
stone”) may be distinguished from lapis lazuli 
by the presence of cleavage planes. Although 
lazulite is most often opaque or subtranslu- 
cent, transparent granular material has been 
cut en cabochon (with rounded, convex, pol- 
ished surface) for gems. Iron usually substi- 
tutes for some of the magnesium in its 
molecular structure; in nature there is a com- 
plete chemical variation, called a solid-solu- 
tion series, between pure lazulite, which con- 
tains no iron, and pure scorzalite, which con- 
tains no magnesium but is similar to lazulite in 
physical properties. For the chemical formula 
and detailed physical properties of lazulite, 
see table under phosphate minerals. 
‘composition and crystal structure 14:286g 


lazurite (mineral): see sodalite. 


lazzo (Italian: “joke”; pl. /azzi), improvised 
comic dialogue or action in the commedia 
dell’arte. The word may have derived from 
lacci (Italian: ‘“‘connecting link”), the term 
used for comic interludes performed by the 
character Arlecchio (Harlequin) between 
scenes, but is more likely a derivation of le 
azioni (“actions”). Lazzi were one of the 
prime resources of the commedia actors, con- 
sisting of verbal asides on current political and 
literary topics, manifestations of terror, prat- 
falls and other acrobatics, and similar actions. 
Arlecchio, a character particularly congenial 
to lazzi, might throw cherry stones in another 
servant’s face or mime the catching and eating 
of a fly. The ability to improvise ingenious and 
engaging /azzi contributed to the reputations 
of many actors; many /azzi were frequently 
performed with slight variations and became 
part of the commedia repertoire. Lazzi were 
implicit in many of the comedies of Moliére 
and in those of Shakespeare, in which they 
came to be called jigs. 

-commedia improvisation technique 4:979g 
‘definition and use 18:223e 


LCA: see Lutheran Church in America. 


Leags-po Ri, English tON MOUNTAIN, 
mountain peak in Lhasa, Tibet. 
-monastery and Chinese militarization 10:841f 


Lcam-sring (Buddhist deity): see Beg-tse. 


Leang-skya qutuytu Rol-pa’i rdo-rje 
(1717-86), Buddhist scholar who contributed 
to the yori of a classical Mongolian 
language. 


-Buddhism’s development in Mongolia 3:439e 


LC classification: see Library of Congress 
classification. 


LCM (mathematics): see least common mul- 
tiple, 


LCUSA: see Lutheran Council in the United 
States of America. 


LD (medicine): see lethal dose. 


L_D process (steelmaking): see basic oxygen 
process. 


Le (Vietnamese dynasties): 
dynasty. 


Leabhar Gabhala (1631), English Book oF 
INVASIONS, a history of Ireland by Michael 
O’Clery. 

-Christian impact on Irish literature 3:285c 


Leach, Bernard (Howell) (b. Jan. 5, 1887, 
Hong Kong—d. May 6, 1979, St. Ives, Corn- 
wall), one of the foremost modern British pot- 
ters, who influenced contemporary ceramic 
design. 

The son of a colonial judge, Howell had 
lived in Japan, Hong Kong, and Singapore by 
1897. In that year he travelled to England and 
later studied at the Slade School of Art (1903- 
08). He returned to Japan in 1909, remaining 
there until 1920, except for visits to Peking 
(1916; 1917-18). 

Leach took up pottery in 1911 and appren- 
ticed himself to the sixth generation of Japa- 
nese potters working in the tradition of Ogata 
Kenzan (1663-1743). Together with Tomimo- 
to Kenkichi (1886-1963), Leach earned the ti- 
tle of Kenzan VII, denoting the seventh gener- 
ation of Kenzan potters. In 1920 Leach re- 
turned to England and, with his friend and fel- 
low potter Hamada Shoji (1894-1978), he es- 
tablished the Leach Pottery in St. Ives, Corn- 
wall. There Leach produced simple, delicate, 
but powerful ceramics in the tradition of Ori- 
ental wares. His numerous written works in- 
clude the manual A Potter’s Book (1940; 3rd 
ed., 1976) and the biographies Kenzan and 
His Tradition (1966) and Hamada, Potter 
(1975). 

‘influence on Japanese artists 19;242f 
-Oriental influence on pottery 14:917h 


Leach, Sir Edmund (Ronald) (b. 1910), 
British social anthropologist, member of the 
faculty of the London School of Economics 
(1947-53) and of Cambridge University 
(1953-1978). He was also provost (1966-79) 
and fellow (1960-66; 1979- ) of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was knighted in 1975. 
His publications include Political Systems of 
Highland Burma (1954), Pul Eliya: A Village 
in Ceylon (1961), Rethinking Anthropology 
(1961), Genesis as Myth (1970), Levi-Strauss 
(1970), and Culture and Communication 
(1976). He has also written numerous journal 
articles and was a contributor to the 14th edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


leaching (industrial process): see hydro- 
metallurgy. 


leaching, in geology, loss of soluble sub- 
stances and colloids from the top layer of soil 
by percolating precipitation. The materials 
lost are carried downward (eluviated) and are 
generally redeposited (illuviated) in a lower 
layer. This transport results in a porous and 
open top layer and a dense, compact lower 
layer. The rate of leaching increases with the 
amount of rainfall, high temperatures, and the 
removal of protective vegetation. In areas of 
extensive leaching, many plant nutrients are 
lost, leaving quartz and hydroxides of iron, 
manganese, and aluminum. This remainder 
forms a distinctive type of soil, called laterite 
or latosol, and may result in deposits of baux- 
ite. In such areas rapid bacterial action results 
in the absence of humus in the soil, because 
fallen plant material is completely oxidized 
and the products are leached away. Accumu- 
lations of residual minerals and of those 


see Later Le 
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redeposited in lower layers may coalesce to 

form continuous, tough, impermeable layers 

called duricrusts. 

-Asian soil zones 2:164d 

‘biosphere cycling of matter 2:1040b 

‘clay mineral formation 4:705f 

‘freshwater composition factors 7:733c 

-fruit farming and soil improvement 7:762d 

‘grassland soils and plant growth 8:281d 

‘particle separation by elutriation 4:161c 

-rain forest tropical weathering 10:340d 

-soil and clay formation processes 16:1018h; 
illus. 1023h 


Leacock, Stephen (Butler) (b. Dec. 30, 
1869, Swanmore, Hampshire—d. March 28, 
1944, Toronto), Canadian humorist and au- 
thor of more than 30 books of lighthearted 
sketches and essays. 


Leacock, photograph by Yousuf Karsh 
© Karsh—Rapho Guillumette 


Leacock emigrated to Canada with his par- 
ents at the age of six. He attended Upper 
Canada College (1882-87) and later received 
a B.A. degree from the University of Toronto 
(1891). After teaching for eight years at Upper 
Canada College, he entered the University of 
Chicago and was awarded a Ph.D. in 1903. 
Appointed that same year to the staff of 
McGill University in Montreal, he became 
head of the department of economics and 


political science in 1908 and served in that 


capacity until his retirement in 1936. ,Al- 
though Leacock was the author of nearly 20 
works on history and political economy, his 
true calling was humour, both as a lecturer 
and as an author. 

His fame now rests securely on work begun 
with the beguiling fantasies of Literary Lapses 
(1910) and Nonsense Novels (1911). Leacock- 
ian humour is typically based on a comic per- 
ception of social foibles and the incongruity 
between appearance and reality in human 
conduct. Sarcasm is foreign to his work; it is, 
rather, characterized by youthful zest and in- 
vention of lively comic situations. 

He wrote Humour: Its Theory and Technique 
(1935), a discussion of his humour, and The 
Boy I Left Behind Me (1946), an uncompleted 
autobiography. 

-Canadian literature development 10:1230f 


Lead [pronounced leed], city, Lawrence 
County, western South Dakota, U.S., in the 
northern Black Hills. Situated just southwest 
of Deadwood at the head of Gold Gulch Run, 
it spreads out, a mile high, over the tops of 
the hills. Established in 1876 following the dis- 
covery of gold, its name was inspired“by the 
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lode mines in the area, a ledge or outcrop of 
ore being termed a “‘lead.”’ It is the site of the 
Homestake Mine (g.v.), one of the world’s 
largest gold mines. The basic economy, which 
depends on mining and allied industries, is 


tures for the transportation and processing of 
corrosive substances. 

Lead has many other applications; the larg- 
est is in the manufacture of storage batteries. 
It is used in ammunition (shot and bullets) 
and as a constituent of various low-melting al- 
loys, such as solder, type metal, and pewter. 
In the construction of large buildings, lead 


The Homestake Mining Company's surface operation, Lead, S.D. 
By courtesy 


of the Homestake Mining Company 


supplemented by tourism, ranching, and lum- 
bering. Inc. 1890. Pop. (1950) 6,422; (1980) 
4,330. 

44°21’ N, 103°46’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

lead, symbol Pb (Latin plumbum, “‘lead”’), a 
soft, silvery-white or grayish metal in Group 
IVa of the periodic table, very malleable, duc- 
tile, and dense, and a poor conductor of elec- 
tricity. Known in antiquity and believed by 
the alchemists to be the oldest of metals, lead 
is highly durable and resistant to corrosion, as 
is indicated by the continuing use of lead wa- 
ter pipes installed by the ancient Romans. 

Rarely found free in nature, lead is present in 
several minerals; but all are of minor signifi- 
cance except the sulfide, PbS (galena, or lead 
glance), which is the major source of lead pro- 
duction throughout the world. Lead may be 
extracted by roasting the ore (heating it in a 
stream of air) in a reverberatory or open- 
hearth furnace or by roasting and smelting the 
ore in a blast furnace. Additionai refining 
removes the impurities present in the lead pro- 
duced by either process. 

When freshly cut, lead oxidizes quickly, 
forming a dull gray coating, formerly thought 
to be lead suboxide, Pb2O, but now recog- 
nized as a mixture of lead and lead monoxide, 
PbO, which protects the metal from further 
corrosion. Similarly, although lead is soluble 
in dilute nitric acid, it is only superficially at- 
tacked by hydrochloric or sulfuric acids be- 
cause the insoluble chloride or sulfate coat- 
ings that are formed prevent continued reac- 
tion. Because of this general chemical resis- 
tance, considerable amounts of lead are used 
in roofing, as coverings for electric cables 
placed in the ground or underwater, and as 
linings for water pipes and conduits and struc- 


Lead with pyrochroite from Langban, Sweden 


By courtesy of the Illinois State Museum; photograph, John H. Gerard—EB 
Inc. 


sheets are used in the walls to block the trans- 
mission of sound; and pads of lead and asbes- 
tos are used in the foundations to absorb the 
vibrations caused by street traffic and other 
sources. Because lead effectively absorbs elec- 
tromagnetic radiation of short wavelengths, it 
is used as a protective shielding around nu- 
clear reactors, particle accelerators, X-ray 
equipment, and containers used for transport- 
ing and storing radioactive materials. 

Among the many important compounds of 
lead are its oxides. Lead monoxide or litharge 
(PbO) is used in making glass, in vulcanizing 
rubber, as a component of vitreous enamels, 
and in producing other lead compounds; lead 
dioxide (PbOz) is present in the positive plates 
of lead storage batteries; trilead tetroxide 
(Pb30a), also known as red lead or minium, is 
used in the familiar red-orange paints applied 
to iron or steel structures as rust-preventive 
undercoatings. Other compounds of lead are 
used in the manufacture of paints and pig- 
ments, insecticides, dyes, and tetraethyl lead, 
an anti-knock agent for gasoline, 

Léad and its compounds are toxic, and are 
retained by the body, accumulating over a 
long period of time—a phenomenon known as 
cumulative poisoning—until a lethal quantity 
is reached, 

Lead has four stable isotopes, all of which 
are the end products of the radioactive decay 
of other elements; their relative abundances 
are: lead-204, 1.48 percent; lead-206, 23.6 
percent; lead-207, 22.6 percent; and lead-208, 
52.3 percent. More than 20 radioactive iso- 
topes have been reported. 

atomic number 82 

atomic weight 207.19 

melting point 327.5. C(621.5; F) 

boiling point Geel Cx Bip Will P5291 By) 

density (20°C) 11.29 g/ml 

oxidation states +2, +4 

electron config. 2-8-18-32-18-4 or 
6s26p2 or 1s225s22p®3s2 
39319452494 q104 4552 
Sp®5d)°6526p? 


Major ref. 3:852a 

-air pollution sources and control 14:750h 

-ancient geologic date table 2:318 

‘arsenic alloying advantages 13:131h 

‘atomic weight and number table 2:345 

-carbon group comparative chemistry 3:838h 

ase ray absorption and shielding 15:440b;. 
illus. 


--geochemical abundances, table 1 6:702 


-geological forms, features, and history 7:1059a 

-geologic dating techniques 7:1068h; table 

-gold assay methods 8:239c 

‘hydrothermal sulfide deposition 9:225c 

isotopic variations and Earth’s age 5:5l3a 

-Lavoisier combustion theory 10:714c 

-luminescence activation process 11:183h 

-mineral radioactive dating methods 12:241g 

-native lead structure and physical 
properties 12:855d 

-ocean pollution consequences 1:1031c 

-ore deposit types, locations, and 
geochemistry 13:665a; illus. 669 

-ores, mining, and processing 10:727f 

-physiological concentration factors 6:713g; 
table 

‘radioactivity and absolute dating 5:505f; 
tables 503 

-silver separation by cupellation 11:1062d 

-solar abundances, table 2 17:803 

-stable isotope magic numbers 15:442d 

-superconductor properties table 17:813 

-tetraethyl lead synthesis 13:717d 


lead-210 dating, method of age determina- 
tion that makes use of the ratio of the ra- 
dioactive lead isotope lead-210 to the stable 
isotope lead-206. The method has been ap- 
plied to the ores of uranium. In the series of 
unstable products from the radioactive decay 
of uranium-238, lead-210 follows the decay of 
radon-222 and is a precursor of the stable iso- 
tope lead-206. Lead-210 dating is particularly 
useful for minerals or rocks that have discor- 
dant ages resulting from the loss of the inert 
gas radon-222. If the mineral or rock has lost 
radon at the same rate during its history, lead- 
210 dating will yield the correct age. 

Lead-210 unsupported by the parent isotope 
uranium has been investigated in lead miner- 
als from volcanic fumaroles, in marine sedi- 
ments, and in the Antarctic and Greenland ice 
caps. The excess lead-210 decays with a char- 
acteristic half-life (time for half the radioac- 
tive material to decay) of 21.4 + 0.5 years, 
and sediment or ice older than 100 years 
therefore contains insufficient lead-210 to be 
measured, The decay curve of lead-210 in 
South Polar ice has been used to determine 
the rate of water accumulation. 


lead acetate, either of two lead-containing 
salts of acetic acid, 

Lead(II) acetate [Pb(C2H3O2)2] is a white, 
crystalline, water-soluble compound made by 
dissolving lead monoxide (litharge) in strong 
acetic acid. The common _ trihydrate 
[Pb(C2H3O02)2:3H20] is called sugar of lead 
because of its sweet taste; it is used for mak- 
ing other compounds of lead, as a mor- 
dant in dyeing, and as a drier in paints. A 


decahydrate, which melts at 22° C (71.6° F), 
is also known. 
Lead(IV) acetate, or lead tetraacetate 


[Pb(C2H3O02)4], is a white, crystalline com- 
pound prepared from trilead ‘tetroxide (red 
lead) and concentrated acetic acid, preferably 
while passing chlorine gas into the solution to 
convert all the lead atoms to the +4 oxidation 
state. Lead tetraacetate converts certain hy- 
drocarbons directly to esters of acetic acid; it 
is decomposed by water to lead(IV) oxide 
(PbOz). 


lead arsenate, an inorganic chemical com- 
pound introduced in the 1890s as an insecti- 
cide for use against the gypsy moth, the 
codling moth, and other chewing insects. It is 
a stomach poison, owing its toxicity to both 
the lead and the arsenic it contains; of the ar- 
senical insecticides, lead arsenate (PbHAsOa) 
is one of the least damaging to plarits, and a 
basic lead arsenate having the approximate 
composition Pb4(PbOH)(AsOg4)3:H20 is even 
less deleterious. Both forms of lead arsenate 
leave persistent toxic residues on the fruit of 
the treated trees, and by the mid-20th century 
they were replaced by organic insecticides. 
-production and uses 10:730e 


lead azide, a primary initiating explosive for 
percussion caps and detonators, having re- 
placed the once widely used mercury fulmi- 
nate..Lead azide consists of needle-like crys- - 
talline or finely divided solids obtained from 


the reaction of sodium azide and lead nitrate 
or acetate. It explodes when heated to about 
350° C (680° F) or when subjected to sudden 
impact; the shattering effect is considerably 
- less than that produced by high explosives. 
Lead azide (Pb[Na]2) is preferred to mercury 
fulminate because of its greater stability to 
moisture and heat and also because lead is 
more abundant than mercury. 
-production and uses 10:730f 


Leadbelly, born HUDDIE LEDBETTER (1888- 
1949), U.S. Negro blues singer whose primi- 
tive blues expressed a homespun philosophy 
suffused with a sad wisdom. 

-traditional Southern blues singers 10:126b 


lead carbonate, a term that includes both 
normal lead carbonate (PbCOs) and several 
basic lead carbonates, compounds in which 
various proportions of the carbonate ion in 
the normal carbonate have been replaced by 
oxide or hydroxide ions. The normal carbon- 
ate is found in nature as the mineral cerussite 
(q.v.), or it may be prepared by the reaction of 
carbon dioxide with a solution of lead acetate. 
The important white pigment called basic 
lead carbonate or white lead contains the nor- 
mal carbonate and two basic carbonates hay- 
ing the compositions 2PbCO3-Pb(OH)2 and 
4PbCO3-2Pb(OH)2:PbO. Made by several 
processes, basic lead carbonate was the most 
important pigment used in paints during the 
19th century; it owes its superiority to great 
hiding power and its reactivity with compo- 
nents of linseed oil to form products having 
outstanding adhesiveness, toughness, and 
elasticity. White lead pigments, however, pos- 
sess the disadvantage of being darkened upon 
exposure to hydrogen sulfide, a common air 
pollutant in industrialized areas. 
-paint pigment production 10:730c 


lead-chamber process (chemistry): see 
chamber process. 


lead crystal: see flint glass. 


lead dating (geophysics): see common-lead 
dating; lead 210-dating. 


lead encephalopathy, convulsions, deliri- 
um, and other brain symptoms due to lead 
poisoning. 

-symptoms, causation, and treatment 12:1056d 


leader, luminous lightning discharge from a 
cloud to the ground that precedes a much 
brighter return stroke to the cloud. The first 
leader in a lightning flash is called the stepped 
leader because it descends in a series of very 
rapid steps. It forms an electrically conductive 
path between the cloud and the ground, along 
which the return stroke travels. Subsequent 
leaders are called dart leaders and may or 
may not be stepped. As many as 40 leaders 
have been observed in a single flash. Major 


ref. 10:966g 


leadership, the relation between an individu- 
al and a group sharing a common interest or 
goal and behaving in a manner influenced or 
directed by him. In the social sciences its 
meaning usually excludes behaviour or au- 
thority that simply makes a person stand out 
from his fellows, as well as persons holding a 
foremost position because of custom or in- 
dividual achievement, such as a titular mon- 
arch or a leading artist. Also excluded would 
be persons whose positions rest on no more 
than the ability to stimulate emotions or goad 
persons into undirected behaviour, such as 
agitators or provocateurs. 

Up through the 19th century, treatises on 
leadership tended to focus only on the pre- 
sumed competencies of a leader or his person- 
al attributes per se; such was the tenor of such 
works as Machiavelli’s Prince and Thomas 
-Carlyle’s On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History. This traditional approach 
to leadership is still influential among many 
writers—at least partly, for example, among 
many students of military science. In modern 
psychological and sociological studies, on the 


other hand, there has been more emphasis on 
the interrelations of persons and conditions. 
Four basic elements of leadership are some- 
times defined as demanding attention in any 
study: (1) the leader, with his abilities, person- 
ality, and authority; (2) the followers, with 
their abilities, personalities, and authority; (3) 
the situation, with its special attributes; and 
(4) the objective or task with which the group 
is concerned. In short, it is held that persons 
who are leaders in one set of circumstances 
may not be leaders in another. 
-bureaucratic types of domination 3:488b 
‘collective behaviour and demand for 

guidance 4:845b 
-education and influence of 

administrator 6:4l6a 
-emotional attitudes during puberty 5:656e 
-group interaction research 15:164g 
‘military leadership distinctions 2:11d 
‘nonviolent movement dynamics 13:851d 
-power and influence relationship 16:963b 
‘public opinion shaped by public 

leaders 15:213a 
-religious types and functions 15:608e 
‘role in group problem solving 18:357b 
-social movement structure and 

organization 16:975a 
- Weber on historical development 4:658h 


lead glance (mineral): see galena. 


lead-glazed ware, in pottery, lead-glazed 
earthenware. See earthenware. 
-ceramic glaze history type and use 14:895g 


leading, substance used to hold together 
pieces of stained glass. 


-stained glass technique and structure 17:567a; 
illus. 568 


leading indicators, in economics, term ap- 
plied to statistical series (e.g., the prices of 
stocks, the level of business inventories, and 
the amount of consumer installment debt) 
that usually turn upward or downward before 
the general level of economic activity does. 
‘business cycles and forecasting 3:538a 
“economic forecasting tools 6:213a 
-stock price relation to economic 

activity 16:452¢ 


leading motives (music): see leitmotiv. 


leading note, term commonly used in a limit- 
ed sense to mean seventh note of the scale, the 
semitone leading to the tonic. 

-harmonic motion toward keynote 8:652b 


lead line, bluish deposit in the gums of lead- 
poisoning victims. 

‘poisoning symptoms 5:852d 

lead oxide, any of the binary compounds of 
lead and oxygen: lead monoxide, or lead(II) 
oxide (PbO); lead dioxide, or lead(IV) oxide 
(PbOz); and trilead tetroxide (Pb3O4). A sub- 
stance formerly regarded as lead suboxide 
(Pb20), which forms by aerial oxidation of the 
surface of freshly cut lead, is actually a mix- 
ture of lead and lead monoxide. 

Lead monoxide exists in two modifications, 
litharge and massicot. Litharge, or alpha lead- 
(ID oxide, is a red or reddish yellow solid, has 
a tetragonal crystal structure, and is the stable 
form at temperatures below 488° C (910° FP). 
Massicot, or beta lead(II) oxide, is a yellow 
solid and has an orthorhombic crystal struc- 
ture; it is the stable form above 488° C. Both 
forms are insoluble in water, but dissolve in 
acids to form salts containing the Pb?* ion or 
in alkalies to form plumbites, which contain 
the PbOZ~ ion. 

Litharge is made by air oxidation of lead by 
several processes; except for tetraethyl lead, it 
is the most important commercial compound 
of lead, being used in large amounts directly 
and as the usual starting material for the 
preparation of other compounds of lead. 
Large quantities of lead(II) oxide are con- 
sumed in making the plates of lead-acid stor- 
age batteries; when the batteries are charged, 
the lead(II) oxide is converted to spongy lead 
on the negative plates and to lead(IV) oxide 
on the positive plates. High-quality glassware 
contains as much as 30 percent litharge, which 
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increases the refractive index of the glass and 
makes it brilliant, tough, and resonant. Li- 
tharge is also employed as a drier in varnishes 
and in making sodium plumbite, which is used 
for removing malodorous thiols (a family of 
organic compounds containing sulfur) from 
gasoline. 

Lead(IV) oxide, which is found in nature as 
the brown to black mineral plattnerite, is 
commercially produced from red lead by oxi- 
dation with chlorine. It is sometimes called 
lead peroxide; but it is not a peroxide because 
its oxygen atoms are not bonded to one 
another. Lead(IV) oxide decomposes upon 
heating, forming oxygen and lower oxides of 
lead; heating with strong alkalies, such as 
caustic potash or lime, converts it to plum- 
bates, containing the anion PbO or 
Pb(OH)2-. Lead(IV) oxide is used as an oxi- 
dizing agent in making dyestuffs, chemicals, 
pyrotechnics, and matches, and as a curing 
agent for polysulfide rubbers. 

Trilead tetroxide, known as red lead, or 
minium, is made by further oxidation of 
lead(II) oxide. It is the orange-red to brick-red 
pigment most commonly used in corrosion-re- 
sistant paints for exposed iron and steel. It 
reacts with iron(III) oxide to form a ferrite 
used in making permanent magnets. 

-gold fire assay 8:239c 
-lead dioxide, glass composition, and properties 

8:208b; table 

-litharge production and uses 10:730d 
-red lead as medieval drawing medium 5:999g 
-red lead pigment use and 

manufacture 13:888g 
-theatrical makeup’s early history 17:565b 


lead poisoning, also called PLUMBISM, 
deleterious effect of a gradual accumulation 
of lead in body tissues, as a result of repeated 
exposure to lead-containing substances. 

In the home, the main sources of lead are 
usually lead-based paint and drinking water 


* carried through lead pipes; lead-based paints 


are especially harmful to children who chew 
on painted toys and furnishings and eat paint 
peelings from the walls. Industries in which 
workers encounter lead-containing solids, 
dusts, or fumes are the petroleum industry, 
mining and smelting, printing, cutlery and 
storage-battery manufacture, plumbing and 
gas fitting, paint and pigment manufacture, 
and manufacture of ceramics, glass, and am- 
munition. Other possible sources of lead poi- 
soning include the agricultural use of insecti- 
cides containing lead compounds; the spray- 
ing of fruits and vegetables may affect the 
workers and, eventually, the consumers. 
Individual susceptibility to lead poisoning 
varies widely. Symptoms also tend to be vari- 
able. They may develop gradually or appear 
suddenly after chronic exposure. The poison 
affects the entire body—especially the ner- 
vous system, the gastrointestinal tract, and 
the blood-forming tissues. The poisoned in- 
dividual usuaily becomes pallid, moody, and 
irritable and may complain of a metallic taste. 
Digestion is deranged, the appetite fails, and 
there may be severe abdominal pain, with 
spasms of the abdominal muscles (“lead col- 
ic’) and constipation. A black line (“lead 
line”) may appear at the base of the gums. 
There is often anemia. In later stages, head- 
ache, dizziness, confusion, and visual distur- 
bances may be noted. Peripheral nerve in- 
volvement results in a paralysis (“lead palsy”’) 
that generally first affects the fingers, hands, 
and wrists (“wrist drop”). Among children, 


‘the brain itself may be affected, resulting in 


some cases in permanent damage, such as 
blindness and deafness, or in convulsions and 
coma ending in death. Brain injury may also 
occur in adults after massive exposure to lead 
fumes or to tetraethyl lead. 

The lead in the tissues may be removed 
gradually with substances such as the calcium 
salts of ethylene diamine, tetraacetic acid, and 
penicillamine. A lengthy treatment may be 
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necessary, but recovery is usually complete, 

except when there is major involvement of the 

brain structures. Until recently, damage to the 

brain caused by lead poisoning ended in death 

in about 25 percent of the cases; about half of 

those who survived showed some degree of 

permanent mental deterioration. 

-cause, symptoms, and treatment 5:852c 

-chemical treatment and excretion 5:841d 

-childhood brain damage causation, symptoms, 
and treatment 12:1056d 

-industrial environment hazards 9:531d 

-lead compound toxicity 3:844c 

-neural effects and treatments 14:62la 


lead products and production 10:727. 
Lead is used in many modern products includ- 
ing pipes, tubing, sheet, and cable covering, 
and as a shield in handling radioactive sub- 
stances. 

The text article covers history, mining and 
ores, refining the metal and its alloys, chemi- 
cal compounds of lead, major applications 
(including storage batteries and chemical lead) 
and economic importance. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-African distribution and tonnage 1:199g 

-art objects and techniques 11:1114g 

-auto materials consumption, table 4 2:534 

-battery cell construction and design 2:765e; 
illus. 

-declining importance in printing 14:1073c 

-deposit shapes, locations, and formation 
processes 13:665a; illus. 669 

-galena roasting and smelting process 11:1068f 

‘glass composition and properties 8:208b; 
table 

-journal bearing construction 11:252b 

-North American mineral deposits 13:192f; 
map 198 

-photoconductive cell production 6:682c 

‘printing and typecasting methods 14:1053g 
passim to 1061b 

-printing plate advantages 14:1076c 

-roof-sheathing materials 3:463d 

-silver extraction and refining 16:777b 

-silver separation by cupellation 11:1062d 

-smelting salvage operations 11:624f 

-sulfide mineral ore association 17:790b 

-tin solder production and use 18:430c 

-U.S. consumption and world reserves, table 
7 13:504 

-world mineral production table 12:247 

-zinc and lead simultaneous production 
19:1148e; illus. 


lead silicate, the lead salt of silicic acid, used 
chiefly as a component of two types of white 
pigments for paints. In one type of lead sili- 
cate pigment, each particle consists of a core 
of silica having a surface layer of monobasic 
lead silicate (PbO-PbSiO3) and monobasic 
lead sulfate (PbO-PbSOsa). In the second type, 
the particles consist entirely of complex sili- 
cates of lead. Both varieties possess most. of 
the useful characteristics of basic lead carbon- 
ate or white lead (see lead carbonate) and are 
especially valued for their corrosion resistance 
and their ability to suppress staining when ap- 
plied to such woods as cedar and redwood. 


lead sulfate, the lead salt of sulfuric acid, a 
white, crystalline solid having very low solu- 


bility in water; the normal sulfate (PbSOs) is: 


found in nature as the mineral anglesite (g.v.); 
basic lead sulfates having the compositions 
nPbO- PbSOs, in which n equals 1, 2, or 4,-are 
also known. The basic sulfates are important 
components of stabilizers for certain plastics 
and as pigments for exterior paints. Commer- 
cial basic lead sulfate or white lead consists of 
approximately equal amounts of the normal 
sulfate and the monobasic lead sulfate 
(PbO-PbSOs); it is used alone or in conjunc- 
tion with zinc oxide in pigments called leaded 
zinc oxides. 

Leadville, city, seat (1878) of Lake County, 
central Colorado, U.S., on the headwaters of 
the Arkansas River in a Rocky Mountain area 
of national forests, at an elevation of 10,200 ft 
(3,109 m). It is the centre of one of the na- 


tion’s most celebrated mining districts which 
has yielded gold, silver, lead, zinc, manganese, 
and molybdenum. 

Gold was discovered in California Gulch in 
1859, and Oro City, south of present Lead- 
ville, had a population of 5,000 in 1860. Gold 
mining declined in 1866, but the discovery 
that the carbonates of lead ores were laden 
with silver resulted in the founding of Lead- 
ville in 1878. When the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad reached the city in 1880, the 
population was more than 30,000. More than 
30 silver mines on Fryer’s Hill continued to 
yield heavily until the silver market collapsed 
in 1893, after which the population declined. 

About 90 percent of the world’s molyb- 
denum is produced at Climax (12 mi [19 km] 
northeast of Leadville). In 1961 the entire 
company town of Climax, consisting of more 
than 200 houses, was moved to Leadville. The 
Matchless Mine, Tabor Opera House, and 
museums recall life during the mining boom. 
Inc, 1878. Pop. (1980) 3,879. 
39°15’ N, 106°20’ W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
leadwort (plant): see Plumbaginales. 


leaf, a usually flattened, green outgrowth 
from the stem of a vascular plant. Typically it 
consists of a broad, expanded blade—the 
lamina—attached to the plant stem by a 
stalklike petiole. Veins, which support the 
lamina and transport materials to and from 
the leaf tissues, radiate through the lamina 
from the petiole. The venation (arrangement 
of veins) is characteristic for different kinds of 
plants: for example, dicotyledons have netlike 
venation, and monocotyledons have parallel 
venation. The leaf may be simple—consisting 
of a single blade—or compound, with sepa- 
rate leaflets. 

The main function of a leaf is to manufacture 
food by photosynthesis for the entire plant. 
Chlorophyll, the substance that gives plants 
their characteristic green colour, converts (in 
the presence of light) carbon dioxide and wa- 
ter to sugar, which is transported to the rest of 
the plant. Oxygen, the by-product of photo- 
synthesis, is passed into the atmosphere 
through stomates—pores in the leaf surface. 
-angiosperm evolutionary trends 1:879d 
-asexual reproduction features, illus. 1 15:717 
-Bromeliales structure and tank system 3:325h 
-cactus reduced features 3:574g 
‘carnivorous adaptations of 

pitcher-plant 16:253e 
-carnivorous feeding modifications 16:295g 
-chloroplast structure and functions 14:368h; 
illus. 369 : 
-Citrus leaf characteristics 16:104b 
-commercial uses, form and function, life-span, 
types, and modifications 13:726c; illus. 727 
-conifer form and function 5:5c 
-derivation and development 5:665h; illus. 
-Equisetum stem-branching features 17:500f 
-evolution of land plant organs 14:379h 
-Fabales distinguishing features 7:129h 
-Fagales features and development 7:141c 
-fern distinguishing features 7:242c; illus. 
-fibre properties and production 7:281c 
-flower bud production role 14:352e 
‘form and structure 13:729c; illus. 
-gymnosperm structure variations 8:521h 
-humidity control transpiration rate 9:4h 
-hydrologic cycle aspects 9:107c 
-Tridales stomatal complex development 9:892c 
-jungle and rain forest flower types 10:343d 
-movements and respiration of plants 17:672g 
-Nepenthales carnivorous features 12:960c 
-palm sheaths, petioles, and blades 1:1133a; 
illus. 1132 
-plant disease diagnosis factors 5:882f 
-plant internal transport system 14:502f 
-propagation organs and processes 8:1106d 
-psilopsid unusual structure 15:137a 
-Ranunculus aquatilis heterophylly 15:509g 
-soil microflora and litter formation 16:1016g; 
illus. 1017 

tendril 

-leaf structural modifications 13:730b 

-plant movements and growth 17:673d 
-Theales vegetative modifications 18:208f 
-Upper Paleozoic plant evolution 13:922h 


-vegetable classification and properties 19:45a 
-Zingiberales growth and 
development 19:1153a 


leaf and strapwork pattern (pottery): see 
Laub-und-Bandelwerk. 


leaf axil, in botany, the upper angle between 
the leafstalk and the stem. 
-plant organs and tissues, illus. 1 13:727 


leaf beetle, common name for the 25,000 
species of leaf-feeding insects of the family 
Chrysomelidae (order Coleoptera). Leaf bee- 
tles occur throughout the world but are con- 
centrated in the tropics. Oval and short- 
legged, they tend to be less than 12 mil- 
limetres (% inch) long; the antennae are about 
half the body length. Many are important 
pests. The family is divided into numerous 
subfamilies. 
-larval and adult form and feeding 4:829f 
passim to 831f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
asparagus beetle; casebearing beetle; Colorado 
potato beetle; Eumolpinae; flea beetle; 
Galerucinae; long-horned leaf beetle 


leafbird: see fairy bluebird. 


leaf blister, also called LEAF CURL, world- 
wide diseases of many woody plants and ferns 
caused by species of fungi in the genus 
Taphrina. Following cold, wet weather at 
budbreak, leaves become swollen, crinkled, 
and distorted with small to large, yellow, red, 


Leaf curl on a peach tree 
GR. Roberts 


purple, brown, whitish, or gray blisters. Such 
leaves usually die and drop early, weakening 
the plant. A second growth of healthy leaves 
often appears later. Young peach and necta- 
rine fruits may drop early or are knobby with 
discoloured warty spots; plum fruits become 
greatly swollen, distorted, and hollow (plum 
pockets); witches’-brooms may form on al- 
der, Amelanchier, apricot, birch, cherry, cher- 
ry laurel, California buckeye, and plum 
stems; alder and poplar catkins are enlarged 
and deformed. 


leaf bug (insect): see plant bug. 


leaf cactus, the genus Epiphyllum, of about 
15 species, family Cactaceae, native to tropi- 
cal and subtropical America, including the 
West Indies. The plants are mostly epiphytes 
(perched on other plants) but sometimes grow 
from the ground. 

Common names are leaf cactus—for the 
mostly flattened, nonspiny stems that function 
as leaves—or orchid cactus—for the spec- 
tacular large flowers of many colours, These 
names also refer to hybrids often grown in 
cultivation. 

Flowers are red, white, or yellow, on tubes 
up to 38 centimetres (about 15 inches) long, 
usually nocturnal, often fragrant, and are 
among the largest in the cactus family. Many 
species have edible fruit. 


leaf-cutting ant: see ant. 
leaf fall (botany); see abscission. 


leaf fibre, obtained from leaves of mo- 
nocotyledonous plants (flowering plants that 
usually have parallel-veined leaves, such as 
grasses, lilies, orchids, and palms), used main- 
ly for cordage. Such fibres, usually hard, stiff, 
and coarse-textured, are also termed “‘hard”’ 
fibres, distinguishing them from the generally 
softer and more flexible fibres of the bast, or 
“soft,” fibre group. Commercially useful leaf 
fibres include abaca, cantala, henequen, 
Mauritius hemp, phormium, and sisal (qq.v.). 

Leaf fibre is mainly obtained from long, 
sword-shaped leaves that are thick, fleshy, 
and often hard-surfaced, like those of plants 
of the agave family (Agavaceae), a major 
source. The leaves are strengthened and sup- 
ported by fibre bundles, often several feet 
long, composed of many overlapping cells, or 
true plant fibres, held together by gummy 
substances. The fibre generally traverses the 
length of the leaf and is frequently most dense 
near the leaf undersurface. Leaves of the 
abaca plant, with fibre bundles concentrated 
in the stalks, are an exception. 

The leaves are hand-harvested, and their 
fibre is separated from the surrounding leaf 
tissue. by decortication, a hand or machine 
scraping or peeling process, then cleaned and 
dried. The released fibre bundles, or strands, 
are not separated into individual fibre cells 
and are termed fibres in the trade. 

Leaf fibres are chiefly employed for such 
oe as rope and twine. They may also be 
used for woven fabrics, usually requiring no 
spinning for this purpose. World production 
of leaf fibre in 1968 was estimated at 854,000 
metric tons, with sisal, abaca, and henequen 
leading in importance. Many potentially use- 
ful leaf fibres remain unexploited because of 
the limitations of existing cultivation and pro- 
cessing methods and the increased use of syn- 
thetic fibres for cordage. 

-types, production, and processing 7:281c 


leaf fish: see Nandidae. 
leaf-footed bug: see coreid bug. 


leaf gap, in botany, space left in the vascular 
cylinder of a plant stem, due to the separation 
of a leaf trace (q.v.), which leaves the stem to 
enter the leafstalk. 

*fern stem structure, illus. 4 7:241 

-stem tissue organization 13:727g 


leafhopper, common name for the small, 
slender, often beautifully coloured and 
marked sap-sucking insects of the large family 
Cicadellidae (Jassidae) of the order Homop- 
tera. They are found on almost all types of 
plants; however, individual species are host 
specific. Although one leafhopper does no 
damage to a plant, collectively they can be 
serious economic pests.. Their feeding may in- 
jure the plant in any of several ways: by 
removing sap, destroying chlorophyll, trans- 
mitting diseases, or curling leaves. The host 
plant is also punctured during egg laying. 

Most leafhoppers are. several millimetres 
long; some may grow to 15 millimetres. They 
excrete honeydew, a sweet by-product of 
digestion, and are responsible for hopperburn, 
a diseased condition caused by injection by 
the insects of a toxin into the plant as they 
feed. Control is by contact insecticides. 


Red-banded leafhopper (Graphocephala) 
Stephen Collins—Photo Researchers 


Common types of leafhoppers include: Apple 
leafhopper (Empoasca maligna), causes apple 
foliage to pale and become specked with 
white spots; adults are greenish white; insects 
host specific for either apple or rose; one gen- 
eration per year; hibernates in egg stage. 

Beet leafhopper (Circulifer tenellus), carrier 
of a virus disease known as “‘curly top” that 
curls sugar beet leaves and stunts growth; 
adults pale green or yellow, about three mil- 
limetres long; three or more generations per 
year; also infects tomato, cantaloupe, cucum- 
ber, spinach, and other garden plants. 

Grape leafhopper (Erythroneura), slender 
yellow-coloured adults with red markings, 
about three millimetres long; feeds on devel- 
oping leaves; overwinters among fallen grape 
leaves; found on the grapevine, Virginia- 
creeper, and apple tree; control by spraying 
or dusting. 

Potato leafhopper (Empoasca fabae), very 
destructive potato pest causing the leaves to 
turn brown and curl; plugs xylem and phloem 
vessels, thus interfering with the transporta- 
tion of food products; adults green with white 
spots on the head and thorax, about three 
millimetres long; instead of hibernating in the 
north it overwinters on legumes in warm cli- 
mates; carries virus diseases; also infects 
beans and apples. 

Rose leafhopper (Edwardsiana rosae), seri- 
ous rose and apple pest; creamy white to light 
yellow in colour, about three millimetres 
long; overwinters in egg stage; two genera- 
tions per year; does not produce hopperburn. 

Six-spotted leafhopper (Macrosteles fasci- 
frons), greenish-yellow adults with six black 
spots; several generations per year; infects as- 
ters and other garden plants; transmits aster 
yellow virus, which causes excessive branch- 
ing, stunted growth, and foliage to turn yel- 
low. 

-characteristics and classification 8:1036g; 
illus. 
-mycoplasma plant disease transmission 5:888g 


leaf insect, or WALKING LEAP, a flat green in- 
sect with a leaflike appearance, a member of 


Leaf insect (Phy/lium) 
S.C. Bisserot 


the family Phylliidae (about 25 species), The 
female has large leathery forewings (called 
tegmina) that lie edge to edge on the abdomen 
and resemble, in their vein pattern, the midrib 
and veins in a leaf; the hindwings have no 
function. The male has small tegmina and am- 
ple, nonleaflike, functional hindwings. Newly 
hatched young are reddish; they become 
green after feeding on leaves. Colour and form 
provide protection for the leaf insect, as does 
the similarity between its eggs and various 
types of seeds. The leaf insect, around 60 mil- 
limetres long, ranges from India to the Fiji Is- 
lands, It is related to the stick insect (family 
Phasmatidae; see walkingstick). 

-classification and family features 13:748g 


leaflet: see brochure. 


leaf miner, any of a number of insect larvae 
that live and feed within a leaf. Leaf miners in- 
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clude caterpillars (order Lepidoptera), saw- 
fly larvae (order Hymenoptera), beetle and 
weevil grubs or larvae (order Coleoptera), and 
maggots (larvae) of two-winged flies (order 
Diptera). Most leafminer burrows or tunnels 
are either thin, winding, whitish trails or 
broad, whitish or brownish blotches. AlI- 
though leaf miners do not usually cause in- 
jury, they do mar the appearance of ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs. One method of control 
on garden plants is to remove and burn infest- 
ed leaves. Spraying with nicotine solutions or 
dusting with various insecticides is effective 
only when the adults are emerging; the larval 
mining stage is unaffected by spray or dust. 

-economic effects on ornamental plants 5:820b 


leaf monkey: see langur. 


leaf-nosed bat, common name given to bats 
of the families Phyllostomatidae and Hip- 
posideridae (qq.v.). 


leaf-nosed snake, any of four species of 
small burrowing snakes of the family Colu- 


Spotted leaf-nosed snake (Phyl/lorhynchus decurtatus) 
Bucky Reeves 


bridae that have the nose shield enlarged and 
flattened, with free edges. The two members 
of the genus Phyllorhynchus are found in creo- 
sote-bush deserts of the southwestern U.S. 
and Mexico, where they hunt at night for liz- 
ards and insects. The two species of the genus 
Lytorhynchus are abundant in the dry country 
of northern Africa and southwestern Asia. 


leaf roller (BELL) moth, any member of the 
worldwide family Tortricidae (order Lepi- 
doptera), named for the characteristic leaf 
rolling habit of the larvae. The name bell 
moth arises from the shape of the folded, 
squarish forewings. These moths have stout 
bodies, small antennae, reduced mouthparts, 
and broad, slightly fringed wings that can ex- 
pand to 25 millimetres (one inch). 

The larvae usually feed from nests made of 
rolled leaves. Many species (e.g., those of Ar- 
chips, Cacoecia) are gregarious, congregating 
and constructing large communal nests of silk, 
twigs, and leaves. The destructive larval tor- 
tricids include the spruce budworm (Choris- 
toneura fumiferana), one of the most destruc- 
tive North American pests. It attacks ever- 
greens, feeding on needles and pollen and can 
completely defoliate spruce and related trees, 
causing much loss for the lumber industry. 


Leaf roller moth (Tortricidae) 
Ken Brate—Photo Researchers 
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Other species are pests of evergreen and 
deciduous trees: the European oak roller, or 
pea-green, moth (Tortrix viridana) and Ar- 
chips cerasivoranus, the North American 
ugly-nest caterpillar. 

-classification and general features 10:829c 
-mortality rates of brood 14:83la 


leaf-rolling grasshopper, also called winc- 
LESS CRICKET, a member of the orthopteran 
family Gryllacrididae. The California leaf 
roller (Camptonotus carolinensis) about 15 
millimetres long, is active at night, as are oth- 
er members of this family. The leaf-rolling 
grasshopper spends the day in a leaf that it 
rolls and ties with silk; at night the insect 
emerges and feeds on aphids. Wingless or with 
reduced wings, the leaf-rolling grasshopper 
has no sound-producing organs; neither does 
it have hearing organs. 
classification and family 

characteristics 13:749b 


leaf-rolling weevil, common name of bee- 
tles of the family Attelabidae of the order Co- 
leoptera,. 

-traits and classification 4:836f 


leaf scald, vascular disease of sugarcane 
caused by Bacterium albilineans. 
-sugar production problems 17:771b 


leaf scar, in botany, a scar, commonly cov- 
ered with a layer of cork, left on the stem after 
the leaf has fallen. 

-stem growth and development 13:727d 


leaf spring: see spring, mechanical. 


leaf trace, in botany, one or more vascular 
bundles (q.v.) extending from the vascular tis- 
sue of the plant stem into the leafstalk. 

-stem tissue organization 13:727g; illus. 
-vascular system development 5:667a 


League for the Independence of Viet- 


nam: see Viet Minh. 
League of Arab States: see Arab League. 


League of Augsburg, War of the: see 
Grand Alliance, War of the. 


League of Communists of Yugoslavia: 
see Savez Komunista Jugoslavige. 


League of Nations, an organization for in- 
ternational cooperation established at the 
initiative of the victorious Allied powers at the 
end of World War I. 

During the war, influential groups in the 
United States and Britain had urged the cre- 
ation of such a body, and U.S. Pres. Woo- 
drow Wilson strongly favoured the idea as a 
means of preventing another destructive 
world conflict. A league covenant, embodying 
the principles of collective security (joint ac- 
tion by League members against an aggres- 
sor), arbitration of international disputes, re- 
duction of armaments, and open diplomacy, 
was formulated and subscribed to by the Al- 
lies at the Paris Peace Conference (1919). The 
Covenant established the League’s directing 
organs: an assembly composed of representa- 
tives of all members; a council composed of 
permanent representatives of the leading Al- 
lied powers (with additional rotating mem- 
bers); and a secretariat (executive), presided 
over by a secretary general. It also provided 
for a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and for a system whereby colonies in Asia 
and Africa would be distributed among the 
Allied powers in the form of mandates (q.v.). 

During the 1920s the League, with its head- 
quarters at Geneva, assimilated new members 
(neutral and enemy nations had been initially 
excluded), helped settle minor international 
disputes, and experienced no serious chal- 
lenges to its authority. It was seriously weak- 
ened, however, by the nonadherence of the 
U.S., the Congress of which failed to ratify its 
membership. One of the League’s main pur- 


poses in preventing aggression was to preserve 
the status quo as established by the post- 
World War I peace treaties. In the 1930s, 
when dissatisfied nations (Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many) undertook to upset this arrangement 
and the other major powers declined to en- 
force it, the League, which had no power oth- 
er than that of its member states, was unable 
to take action. Discredited by its failure to 
prevent Japanese expansion in Manchuria and 
China, Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, and Hit- 
ler’s repudiation of the Versailles Treaty, the 
League ceased its activities during World War 
II. In 1946 it was replaced by the United Na- 
tions, which inherited most of its purposes, 
structure, and methods. 
‘administration of post-war Saar 16:113h 
‘British advocation of disarmament 3:277h 
-British East African mandate 6:100e 
-Canadian foreign policy conflict and 

pre-World War I concern 3:743d passim 

to 744h 
-charter and machinery of rule 14:708a 
-civil service staff organization 4:673e 
-colonial mandate system 4:902e 
-drug abuse and control attempts 5:105le 
‘Ethiopia and European colonialism 6:1010h 
-European interwar instability 19:967f 
-Germany’s entry under Weimar 

Republic 17:731g 
-human rights proposals and 

guarantees 8:1184f 
-intellectual cooperation conferences 9:736h 
inter-war period development 9:780h 
- Japanese aggression in Manchuria 11:438b 
‘judicial structure, functions, and 

development 9:733g 
-laws of war and self-defense 19:539f 
-Le Corbusier design competition 

project 5:169d 
-Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia 12:751d 
-Nansen as statesman and 

humanitarian 12:825f 
-nationalism’s growth in Asia and 

Africa 12:852h 
-Oceanian mandate aims 13:447e 
-Portuguese military loan denial 14:873b 
-post-World War I plebiscites 6:532d 
-slave suppression and laws 16:863f 
-South Africa territorial mandate 17:60e 
-South West African mandate dispute 17:300c 
-state sovereignty and international 

law 17:312c 
-Swiss neutrality recognition 17:887b 
-Turkey political and economic 

measures 13:79la 
-U.S. senatorial opposition 18:987e 
- Western powers’ formation strategy and 

defeat 9:75le 


’- Wilson’s espousal at Paris and in U.S. 19:838h 


-World Economic Conference of 1927 5:377h 


League of the Just, Socialist group founded 
in Paris in the 1830s; later it became the 
Marxist Communist League. 
-Marx and the Communist Manifesto 11:550d 
-Marx and the socialist labour 

movement 11:553g 
-transformation into Communist League 6:859f 


League of the Public Weal, French LicuE 
DU BIEN PUBLIC, alliance of French nobles 
against Louis XI of France (1465). 
-antimonarchal appeal to the people 7:626g 
-Charles the Bold’s expansion policy 4:60h 
-Louis XI’s opposition and settlement 11:121a 


League of the Russian People: see Black 
‘Hundreds. 


Leah, primarily in Genesis in the Old Testa- 
ment, unloved first wife of Jacob (later Israel), 
the traditional ancestor of the 12 tribes of Is- 
rael. Leah was the mother of six of Jacob’s 
sons: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, and Judah; Judah was the ancestor of 
King David and, according to the New Testa- 
ment, of Jesus. 

After Jacob had deprived his brother Esau of 


his birthright and blessing, he fled from the 


wrath of Esau and took refuge in the 
household of his uncle Laban. There he fell in 
love with Laban’s younger daughter, Rachel, 
working for Laban seven years to win her 


hand. On the night of the nuptial feast, how-: 


ever, Laban deceived him by sending in the 


“tender-eyed”’ Leah (‘‘tender-eyed” is an un- 
certain phrase, possibly denoting poor vision); 
thus, Laban compelled Jacob to work another 
seven years for Rachel. Because of this trick- 
ery, even after he married Rachel, Jacob did 
not love Leah, but God consoled her with 
children before allowing Rachel to become 
pregnant. Leah lived on after Rachel (though 
no details of this portion of her life are record- 
ed), and, according to some traditions, she 
was buried in the cave of Machpelah in He- 
bron (in modern Jordan). 


Leahy, Frank W. (1908-73), U.S. football 
coach and sports writer. 
-coaching record at Notre Dame 7:512h 


Leahy, William D(aniel) (b. May 6, 1875, 
Hampton, Iowa—d. July 20, 1959, Bethesda, 
Md.), U.S. naval officer who served as person- 
al chief of staff to Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1933-45) during World War II. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. (1897), Leahy saw service in the 
Spanish-American War (1898), the Philippine 
insurrection (1899-1901), and the Boxer Re- 


Leahy 
By courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


bellion in China (1900). In command of a 
navy transport during World War I, he 
formed a lasting friendship with Roosevelt, 
then assistant secretary of the navy. After the 
war he progressed steadily, reaching the rank 
of admiral by 1936. His talent for organiza- 
tion was recognized in three of the navy’s 
highest administrative offices, in which he 
served as chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
(1927-31), chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
(1933-35), and chief of naval operations 
(1937-39). 

Leahy’s first career ended with retirement be- 
cause of age in August 1939, and his second 
career began a few months later, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named him governor of Puer- 
to Rico. He held that post until December 
1940, when he was appointed ambassador to 
the Vichy government established in part of 
France not at first occupied by the Germans 
after the French defeat early in World War II. 
After achieving some success in this post, he 
was given the newly created position of chief 
of staff to the President after the U.S. entered 
the war. He was made a fleet admiral in 
December 1944 and accompanied Roosevelt 
to the Yalta Conference the following year. 

After Roosevelt’s death (April 1945), Leahy 
was asked by Pres. Harry S. Truman to con- 
tinue as his personal chief of staff. He retired 
from that position in 1949 and wrote his war 
memoirs, / Was There (1950). 

-Pétain’s Vichy diplomacy 14:153b 


leakage current, in a transistor, the current 
that flows in the output circuit when the input 
current is zero. : 

‘transistor operation problems 16:513f 


leak detection, techniques (and equipment) 
for locating small leaks in vacuum systems, 
pipes, etc. Radioactive isotopes may be- -inject- 
ed into a piping system; concentration at a 
leak may be detected by a Geiger counter (see 
ionization chamber) or some other type of 
counter. This technique is particularly useful 
for buried lines or pipe embedded in concrete. 


A helium spectrometer arranged to detect 
minute amounts of helium can be arranged to 
locate leaks in a vacuum system. 
-helium spectrometric tracing in 

vacuum 11:610a 
-isotopic tracing in underground pipes 15:454d 
-vacuum helium detection method 19:17g 


Leake, William Martin (b. Jan. 14, 1777, 
London—d. Jan. 6, 1860, Brighton, Eng.), 
army officer, topographer, and antiquary 
whose surveys of ancient Greek sites were 
valuable for their accurate observation and 
helped lay the foundation for subsequent, 
more detailed description and excavation. 
Sent to assist the Turks against possible 
French attack (1804), he also carried instruc- 
tions to study the geography of Greece and to 
survey the coasts to Albania and the Pelopon- 
nese (Morea). At that time he gathered a no- 
table collection of Greek coins and antiqui- 
ties. After retiring from the army as a colonel 
in 1815, he devoted himself to scholarship, 
publishing Travels in the Morea (1830) and 
Travels in Northern Greece (1835), which, in 
addition to their archaeological significance, 
provided a vivid account of the condition of 
Greece in the last years of Turkish rule. He 
donated his marble sculptures to the British 
Museum, London, in 1839; and his coins, 
bronzes, and gems were purchased by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, in 1854. 


LeeseY L(ouis) S(eymour) B(azett) (b. 
Aug. Kabete, Kenya—d. Oct. 1, 
1972, thor archaeologist and anthropolo- 
gist whose fossil discoveries in East Africa 


Leakey 
Wide World Photos 


proved that man was far older than had previ- 
ously been believed and that human evolution 
was centred in Africa, rather than in Asia, as 
earlier discoveries had suggested. Leakey was 
also noted for his controversial interpretations 
of these archaeological finds 

Born of British missionary parents, Leakey 
spent his youth with the Kikuyu people of 
Kenya, about whom he later wrote. He was 
educated at Cambridge University and began 
his archaeological research in East Africa in 
1924; he was later aided by his archaeologist 
wife, Mary, and his sons, He held various ap- 
pointments at major British and U.S. universi- 
ties and was curator of the Coryndon 
Reg penal Museum in Nairobi from 1945 to 

©) 


In 1931 Leakey began his research at Ol- 
duvai Gorge in Tanzania, which became the 
site of his most famous discoveries. The first 
finds were of animal fossils and crude stone 
tools, but in 1959 Mary Leakey uncovered a 
fossil hominid that was named Zinjanthropus 
~ (now generally regarded as an Australopithe- 
cine) and believed to be 1,750,000 years old. 
Leakey later theorized that Zinjanthropus was 
not a direct ancestor of modern man, claiming 
= distinction for another fossil ‘discovery 


that he called Homo habilis. Leakey held that 
Homo habilis lived contemporaneously with 
Zinjanthropus in East Africa and represents a 
more advanced hominid on the direct line to 
Homo sapiens. Most scholars, however, do 
not accept Leakey’s interpretations and clas- 
sifications of fossils, although they accept the 
significance of these finds. 

Leakey wrote Adam’s Ancestors (1934; rev. 
ed., 1953), Stone-Age Africa (1936), White 
African (1937), Olduvai Gorge (1952), Mau 
Mau and the Kikuyu (1952), Olduvai Gorge, 
1951-61 (1965), Unveiling Man’s Origins 
(1969; with Vanne Goodall) and Animals of 
East Africa (1969). 

-archaeological studies of Stone Age 1:1079f 
-Australopithecine form thesis 2:440e 
-hominid evolution theories 8:1034f 
-Ramapithecus excavations 14:1027a 


Leal, Antonio Duarte Gomes (1848-1921), 
Portuguese poet whose best work includes 
dreamlike poems collected in Claridades do 
sul (1875; “Bright Lights of the South’’). He 
was also a political pamphleteer supporting 
the Republican movement. 


Leal, Juan de Valdés: see Valdés Leal, 
Juan de. 


Leamington, town and port, Essex County, 
southernmost Ontario, Canada, on Lake 
Erie’s Pigeon Bay. It is an agricultural-pro- 
cessing and shipping centre serving a region of 
fruit, vegetable, and flower growing. Major 
economic activities include the greenhouse in- 
dustry and food canning; one of the world’s 
largest tomato-processing plants is located 
there. Leamington, 30 mi (48 km) southeast of 
Detroit, is also a resort and vacation spot and 
the gateway to Point Pelee National Park, 
about 5 mi southeast. Pop. (1971) 10,435. 
42°03’ N, 82°36’ W 

Leamington Spa (Royal), spa (health re- 
sort) town and borough (1875) in Warwick- 
shire, England, on the River Leam, a tribu- 
tary of the River Avon. The 900-year-old 
Midland Oak, traditionally marking the cen- 
tre of England, lies 2 mi (3 km) to the east. 
The community was a rural settlement until 
the 1780s, when upper class members of 
Georgian society, who arrived there to drink 
its saline waters, made it a resort town. In 
1838 Queen Victoria (reigned 1837-1901), 
who visited the spa, granted it the right to use 
the prefix “Royal.” The town claims to be the 
home of lawn tennis, the game having been 
played in the grounds of the Manor House in 
the 1870s. The Parade (built 1810-30) and 
Royal Pump Room (built 1814 and restored 
1953) are examples of Georgian architecture. 
There are also a number of parks and orna- 
mental gardens. Leamington is a minor indus- 
trial centre, as well as a residential and resort 
town. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 44,989. 

52°18’ N, 1°31’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lean, David (b. March 25, 1908, Croydon, 
Eng.), leading motion-picture director in the 
post-World War II renaissance of the British 
movie industry; his films evidence a strong 
cinematic sense and a mastery of the technical 


Lean 
Wide World Photos 


Leaning Tower of Pisa 
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aspects of film making. Lean began his film 
career in 1928. Starting at the bottom, he ad- 
vanced rapidly to cameraman and assistant 
director. In 1930 he became the head film cut- 
ter for Gaumont Sound News, and later for 
British Movietone News. He soon earned a 
reputation as one of the most expert film edi- 
tors in the industry. 

Lean codirected the award-winning war film 
In Which We Serve (1942) with the playwright 
Noel Coward and then directed the films 
Blithe Spirit (1945), Brief Encounter (1946), 
and This Happy Breed (1947), all written by 
Coward. Brief Encounter was recognized at 
the Cannes Film Festival as the best British 
production of that year. Lean directed the 
film adaptations of Dickens’ classics Great 
Expectations (1946) and Oliver Twist (1947), 
followed by Breaking Through the Sound Bar- 
rier (released in Great Britain as The Sound 
Barrier; 1952). After the immense success of 
The Bridge on the River Kwai (1957) for which 
he won the Academy Award, Lean became 
identified with multimillion- dollar films, often 
years in production and usually with strong 
literary qualities. He won another Academy 
Award for directing Lawrence of Arabia 
(1962). His Dr. Zhivago (1965) and Ryan’s 
Daughter (1970) received mixed reviews but 
were admired for their pictorial beauty. 

-film genre and themes 12:537c 


Leander (Greek mythology): see Hero and 
Leander. 


Leander tenuicornis, species of shrimp of 
the order Decapoda found on seaweeds in 
shallow waters. 

-seaweed habitats 5:545e 


léang, also written LIANG, Chinese unit of 
measure equal to 1% ounce. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Leaning Tower of Pisa, medieval structure 


‘immortalized by the settling of its foundation, 


Leaning Tower of Pisa 
Edwin Smith 


causing it to lean 7 feet (5.2 metres) from the 
perpendicular. Begun in 1174 as the third and 
final structure of the cathedral complex, the 
bell tower was designed to stand 185 feet (56 
metres) high and was constructed of white 
marble. Three of its eight stories were com- 
pleted when the uneven settling of the founda- 
tion in the soft ground became notice- . 
able. Bonnano Pisano, the engineer in charge, 
sought to compensate for the lean by making 
the new stories slightly taller on the short side, 
but the extra masonry caused the structure to 
sink still further. Work was suspended several 
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times as engineers sought solutions, but the 
tower was ultimately topped out in the 14th 
century, still leaning. 

In modern times the foundations have been 
strengthened by injection of cement grouting, 
but in the 1970s the structure was still in dan- 
ger of collapse, and various schemes were un- 
der consideration for saving it. 

-architecture and style 14:471e; illus. 


leans: see spatial disorientation. 


lean-to roof, roof design having only one 
slope. 
-roof design, illus. 6 3:462 


leap of faith, metaphor used by the 19th- 
century Danish philosopher S@ren Kierke- 
gaard in his Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
(1846) to describe commitment to an objective 
uncertainty, specifically to the Christian God. 
For Kierkegaard, God is totally other than 
man; between God and man there exists a 
gulf that faith alone can bridge. Equally op- 
posed to the German philosopher G.W.F. 
Hegel’s rationalized Christianity and to ortho- 
dox attempts to demonstrate the truth of the 
Christian faith by rational argument, Kierke- 
gaard insisted that religious truth is incapable 
of objective “proof” and can be appropriated 
only by an act of will. 

Though Kierkegaard praised aesthetic and 
ethical responses to life, he maintained that 
they do not free man from dread and despair. 
Man requires a relationship with God found- 
ed on a commitment that has no conclusive 
evidence to recommend it; faith is a risk or, as 
the 17th-century French writer Blaise Pascal 
put it, a “wager.” 

Kierkegaard’s emphasis on the God-man di- 
chotomy influenced 20th-century religious ex- 
istentialism and Neo-orthodox theology, espe- 
cially as embodied in the work of the Swiss 
theologian Karl Barth. 


leap year, a year containing some intercalary 
period, especially a Gregorian year having 
February 29. The astronomical year, the time 
taken for the Earth to complete its orbit 
round the Sun, is about 365.242 days, or, toa 
first approximation, 365.25 days. To account 
for the odd quarter day, an extra calendar day 
is added every four years, as was first done in 
46 Bc, with the establishment of the Julian 
calendar. Over many centuries, the difference 
between the approximate value 0.25 day and 
the more accurate 0.242 day accumulates sig- 
nificantly. In the Gregorian calendar now in 
general use, the discrepancy is adjusted by 
adding the extra day to only those century 
phew exactly divisible by 400; e.g., 1600, 


- Jewish lunisolar adjustments 10:218c 


Lear, a legendary British king (his name 
deriving from that of a sea god of the ancient 
Britons called Llyr) whom Shakespeare took 
as the central character of his tragedy King 
Lear. The story of Lear’s kingdom—his divi- 
sion of it among his daughters and the conse- 
quences of his action—was told in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s early-12th-century Historia 
regum Britanniae (History of the Kings of 
Britain), an inventive work from which Ra- 
phael Holinshed borrowed material when 
compiling the early part of his Chronicles 
(1577). This latter was, in its turn, a major 
source for Shakespeare’s historical plays and 
for his Macbeth and Cymbeline. Shakespeare 
may, therefore, have used Holinshed when 
writing King Lear, performed 1605 or 1606, 
though he was perhaps more directly in- 
fluenced by an anonymous play, The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir, with which his 
own play has much in common and which he 
may have seen in 1605 (when it is known to 
have been performed and when it also was 
printed). 

The story of Lear was handled by the Eliza- 
bethan poet Edmund Spenser in his heroic 


poem, The Faerie Queene, and it was one of 
the “tragedies” told in the mid-16th-century 
compilation A Myrrour for Magistrates. A 
story of the Prince of Paphlagonia, which ap- 
pears in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, provided 
an outline for the subplot of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, in which the central character is 
the Earl of Gloucester. 


Lear, Edward (b. May 12, 1812, Highgate, 
near London—d. Jan. 29, 1888, San Remo, 
Italy), landscape painter who is more widely 
known as the writer of an original kind of non- 
sense verse and as the popularizer of the lim- 


Lear, drawing by William Holman Hunt, 
1857; in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


By courtesy of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


erick. His true genius is apparent in his non- 
sense poems, which portray a real world of 
fantastic creatures and nonsense words and 
show a Tennysonian feeling for word colour, 
variety of rhythm, and often a deep underly- 
ing sense of melancholy. Their quality is 
matched, especially in the limericks, by that of 
his engaging pen-and-ink drawings. Though 
Lear never married, he had a natural affinity 
for children. 

The youngest of 21 children, he was brought 
up by his eldest sister, Ann, and from the age 
of 15 earned his living by drawing. In 1831 he 
was employed by the Zoological Society of 
London, and in 1832 his Jllustrations of the 
Family of the Psittacidae (the first large-scale 
volume of coloured drawings of parrots to ap- 
pear in England) was published. He later 
worked for the British Museum, made draw- 
ings of birds for John Gould, a zoologist, and, 
during 1832-37, made illustrations of the Earl 
of Derby’s private menagerie at Knowsley, 
Lancashire. It was for the Earl’s grandchil- 
dren that he produced his first Book of Non- 
sense (1846, enlarged 1861, 1863). Finding 
that the exacting work of drawing animals 
was affecting his eyesight, he decided in 1835 
to become a topographical landscape painter. 
In 1846 he gave a series of drawing lessons to 
Queen Victoria. 

Lear suffered all his life from epilepsy, and, 
never robust, after 1837 he lived mainly 
abroad. Though naturally timid, he was a 
constant and intrepid traveller, exploring It- 
aly, Greece, Albania, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, 
and, later, India and Ceylon. An indefatigable 
worker, he produced innumerable delightfully 
spontaneous pen and watercolour sketches of 
great topographical accuracy, meticulously 
annotated to help him in working them up 
into the carefully finished watercolours and 
large oil paintings, showing Pre-Raphaelite in- 
fluence, that were his “bread and butter.” His 
letters to his many friends are full of irrepress- 
ible humour, puns, and deliberate misspell- 
ings. During his nomadic life he lived, among 
other places, at Rome, Corfu, and, finally, 
with his celebrated cat ‘‘Foss,” at San Remo. 

Lear published three volumes of bird and 
animal drawings; seven illustrated travel 
books (notably Journal of a Landscape Paint- 
er in Greece and Albania, 1851); and four 
books of nonsense—The Book of Nonsense 
mentioned above, Nonsense Songs, Stories, 
Botany and Alphabets (1871), More Nonsense, 
Pictures, Rhymes, Botany, etc. (1872), and 


Laughable Lyrics (1877). A posthumous col- 
lection, Queery Leary Nonsense (1911), was 
compiled by Lady Strachey. Tennyson's Po- 
ems, with Lear’s illustrations, appeared in 
1889. The definitive biography —Edward 
Lear: The Life of a Wanderer, by Vivien 
Noakes—was published in 1968, and a study 
of his art is Philip Hofer’s Edward Lear as 
Landscape Draughtsman (1967). 

‘cartoon drawing style influence 3:915h 
-sources of literary inspiration 4:233b 


Lea River, rises in Hertfordshire, England, 
and flows for 46 mi east and then south to en- 
ter the River Thames at Bromley-by-Bow, in 
the London borough of Tower Hamlets. In 
the 17th century an important English aque- 
duct known as the New River was constructed 
in the Lea Valley. Much of the valley has seen 
considerable industrial development, gravel is 
dug, and many large reservoirs supplying wa- 
ter for London are located in the area. In 1967 
the Lea Valley Regional Park Authority was 
formally constituted, and in the early 1970s it 
was planned to make the new regional park 
an important British recreational centre. 
51°30’ N, 0°01’ E 

learning, animal 10:731, the alteration of 
an individual’s behaviour as the result of ex- 
perience. 


TEXT ARTICLE Covers: 

Types of learning 10:731f 

Behavioral and physiological aspects of learning 
736h 

Evolution of learning ability 739d 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aggressive behaviour reinforcers 1:297c 
-annelid worm limitations 1:932c 
-attention, awareness, and conditioning 2:354f 
-avoidance behaviour mechanism 2:541h 
-behavioral patterns and variability 2:805a 
-birdsong and calls 4:1018c 
-carnivore intelligence 3:927b — 
-cephalopod behaviour in nature and 
laboratory 3:1150c 
-chemoreception and fish migration 4:185d 
circus animal acts 4:636c 
-crocodilian adaptability to captivity 5:287h 
-curosity of raccoon and relatives 3:930g 
-daily activity cycle flexibility 14:74f 
‘feeding patterns and nutrient 
deficiency 7:209h 
-horsemanship and training 15:837b 
-horse’s intelligence and perception 8:1089c 
‘imprinting studies in Anseriformes 1:941f 
-information discrimination in octopus 11:806c 
-insectivore food discrimination and orientation 
in territory 9:623h 
instinctive behaviour modification 9:628f 
passim to 630d 
-Lorenz’ imprinting concept 11:107a 
‘mammalian information transfer 11:403h 
-mimicry, experience, and discrimination of 
signals 12:214b passim to 220e 
-mimicry by poisonous snakes 16:563e 
-nervous system controls 12:977a 
-perception experiments in monkeys 17:380f 
-Primate tool use 8:1026h 
-psychophysiological theories 15:161h 
-recognition of mate and pair bonding 16:589g 
-reproductive behaviour in birds 15:688b 
-selective predation and brood 
parasitism 14:775h 
-social behaviour and feeding 16:944b 
-social facilitation’s effect 16:962a 
-social organization transmission 10:655a . 
-taste aversion conditioning 16:553e 
:trainability of dog breeds 5:931f 
-turtle intelligence determination 4:73h 
-visual impulse transfer in brain 7:lllg 
-voice limitation by inherited potential 17: 477b 
-warm-blooded animal’s advantages 5:962e 


learning, perceptual 10:746, the process by 
which these functions are understood to be 
modified after formal practice, or more or less 
random everyday experience. 

The text article points out that such changes 
theoretically may be attributed to the~ac- 
cumulation of new sensory information (dis- 
covery) and to alterations in the way sets of 
sensory data are understood to be related (en- 
richment). Thus experimental evidence is of- 
fered to show how visual acuity and judg- 


ments of size, depth, and verticality can be 
systematically modified through learning. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘animal learning theories 10:735c 
-association of sensory stimuli 14:38h passim 

to 40g 
-attention in children, adults, and 

animals 2:355c 
-brain association area functions 12:982h 
-communication theory of attitude 

change 4:1010b 
‘computer and human abilities 2:1033g 
‘development in children 8:1138g 
-emotion without peripheral feedback 6:761g 
-persuasion and belief alteration 14:123c 
-phonetic habits of individual and 

group 14:275d 
-psychophysiological theories 15:160h 
-retina structure and function 7:112a 
-Santayana’s philosophy of art 1:151h 
-social facilitation’s effect 16:962a 
“space perception development 17:380d 
-speech as secondary function 17:478c 
-speech production and perception 14:81lg 
-time span estimation 18:423f. 


learning, psychomotor 10:748, the de- 
velopment of organized patterns of muscular 
activities in response. to changing sensory sig- 
nals from the environment. Such tasks as driv- 
ing an automobile, drilling into a tooth, 
throwing a ball, typing a memorandum, oper- 
ating a lathe, and playing a trombone are ex- 
amples. 

The text article covers some of the more 
commonly employed laboratory devices and 
tasks used in the study of psychomotor learn- 
ing. It includes such major phenomena as ac- 
quisition, transfer of training, retention, remi- 
niscence, and warm-up. Factors that affect or 
are related to psychomotor skill are also cov- 
ered—for example, fatigue, age, sex, race, 
task complexity, and motivation. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-attention, stimulus, and response 2:355a 
‘development in children 8:1138f 
‘emotion and motivation 6:760f 
-fatigue in learning new tasks 7:190h 
-pedagogic objectives and methods 13:1098h 
-phonetic habits of individual and 

group 14:275d 
primate play activity 10:744e 
‘sensorimotor skill acquisition 16:544c 
-social facilitation’s effect 16:962a 
-speech and auditory discrimination 

linkage 14:281g 
-speech as secondary function 17:478b 
-speech disorders and language 

learning 17:488a 
-transfer of training 18:597d 


learning theories 10:754, principles govern- 
ing a range of phenomena that includes forms 
of conditioning, concept formation, and prob- 
lem solving. 

The text article covers older stimulus-re- 
sponse and stimulus-stimulus theories, which 
are shown to be inadequate; the question of 
whether theories of learning are necessary; 
notions of association; learning as perceptual 
organization; motivation in learning; remem- 
bering and forgetting; and neurophysiological 
interpretations of learning. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aging’s effect on learning ability 1:305g 
-ammnesiac’s learning capacity 11:888f 
-analogy in language learning 10:994c 
‘animal learning definition and types 10:731d 
‘attention and awareness in animals and 

humans 2:354f 
‘automated learning principles 2:507c 
‘avoidance behaviour experimentation 2:542f 
‘bilingualism, inhibition, and literacy 10:657f 
-chronic fatigue and learned behaviour 7:192h 
--climatic influence on man 4:729f = 
-concept formation theories 4:1062b 
-Confucian personal cultivation 

concept 4:1098b 
-educational psychology 6:408g 
-educational techniques and motivation 6:698f 
-education of child with learning 

disabilities 6:432b 
-equilibrium training in space flight 16:551g 
-history of education theories 13:1099g 


-homosexuality and conditioning 16:605f 
-Hume’s principles of human 
knowledge 8:1192g 
‘imitation in children’s games 4:242f 
-information theory application 9:580e 
-James’s and Thorndike’s philosophies 18:6b 
-language and speech learning in man 17:477e 
-language learning, culture, and 
behaviour 10:654h 
-linguistic aspects of perception 16:507c 
-memory research and importance of 
forgetting 11:891b 
-Montessori and Decroly teaching 
methods 6:374a 
-Montessori and Piaget theories 14:991c passim 
‘motivation by external stimuli 12:559g 
‘optimization theory and method 13:634c 
- passage rite reinforcement value 13:1048f 
-persuasion and information intake 14:123b 
-physiological approaches 15:161h 
-Piaget’s theory of early childhood stages and 
specific development 14:992b 
-psychomotor learning phenomena 10:748h 
-rhetorical Greco-Roman tradition 15:800a 
-Santayana’s theory of recognition 1:151h 
sensitive period 
-human behaviour development 8:1136b 
‘imprinting theories and experiments 10:736a 
-Montessori’s readiness concept 13:1101c 
-sensory reception and innate 
behaviour 16:548c 
-sexual behaviour development 16:596g 
-short-term and long-term memory 11:888c 
-sleep learning studies 16:879f 
-social aspects of education 6:413a 
-social behaviour and culture 15:164c 
-social facilitation research 16:962a 
-speech acquisition in man 10:649e 
-speech and hearing relationships 14:281g 
-taste aversion conditioning 16:553e 
-thought processes and trial-and-error 18:353h 
-transfer of training theory and events 18:596g 
- Winnetka and Dalton Plan procedures 6:382a 
-19th-century trends and applications 6:359h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
association; associative learning; conditioning 


Lear of the Steppes (1870), story by Ivan 
Turgenev. 
-Turgenev’s later works 18:780g 


lease, a contract for the exclusive possession 
of property (usually but not necessarily land 
or buildings) for a determinate period or at 
will. The person making the grant is called the 
lessor, and the person receiving the grant is 
called the lessee. Two important requirements 
for a lease are that the lessee have exclusive 
possession (non-exclusive possession would 
call for a license) and that the lessor’s term of 
interest in the property be longer than the 
term of the lease (a grant involving an equal 
term or period would comprise a conveyance 
or assignment, not a lease). 
-business financing operations 7:299c 
-farm land and farm machinery 7:179g 
‘leasehold under common law 15:53f 
‘mortgage law development 12:459h passim 

to 461f 


lease rod, also called LAzE ROD, loom part 
used to separate the warp yarns. 
-loom development and weaving 

techniques 18:177c 


least common multiple, the smallest natu- 
ral number that is exactly divisible by each of 
two or more given quantities. To find the least 
common multiple quantities one simply forms 
the product of the highest power of prime 
numbers (those not divisible by integers larger 
than one, except themselves) appearing in fac- 
torizations of the given natural numbers. 
-algebraic structure theory 1:545h 

-arithmetic laws and principles 1:1173c 


least squares approximation, in numerical 
analysis, approximation based upon the prin- 
ciple that the best value of a quantity that can 
be deduced from a set of observations is that 
for which the sum of the squares of the devia- 
tions of the observed values is minimum. 

‘numerical analysis fundamentals 13:388b 
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least upper bound, or supremum, of a set of 
real numbers is the largest number in the set 
or the smallest number that is greater than all 
numbers in the set. 

‘algebraic structure theory 1:540a 

-real analysis of integrable functions 1:787c 


least weasel: see Mustelidae. 


leather and hides 10:759, animal skins and 
hides that have been treated to preserve them 
and make them suitable for use. 

The text article describes the chemical com- 
position of leather, the major types of leather 
and their uses, and traces the history of leath- 
er from earliest times and the evolution of the 
art of tanning. Leather manufacture, raw- 
materials preparation, and the various natural 
and synthetic tannages are described, along 
with such finishing techniques as dyeing, fat li- 
quoring, and stuffing. The article concludes 
with a summary of the economics of leather 
production and its importance in the world 
market. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘armour use history and styles 2:28d 

‘arms and armour accessory design 2:32g 
-barium reactions and leather dyeing 1:594f 
-Bushman tanning procedures 10:452b 
-Central Asian horse trapping remains 3:1132d 
-chamois production by oil tanning 10:762f 
-collagen fibre for brushes 7:263g 

-dyes and dyeing methods 5:1104d 

-early calligraphic materials 3:646d 
-furniture use in chair styles 7:786g 
-garment design and construction 4:750f 
-shark by-product processing 7:350g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

parchment; tannin; tanning 


Leather Apron club, also known as JUNTO 
CLUB, a social and debating society founded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1727. 

-Franklin organization and activities 7:694e 


leatherback turtle: see sea turtle. 


leather gun, artillery weapon with a copper 
bore and an external casing of leather, used 
1626-31. 


-introduction and construction 8:489c 


Leatherhead, residential town, county of 
Surrey, England, in the Mole Valley at the 
foot of the North Downs, south of London in 
the area designated by British planners as that 
city’s “green belt.’ There is evidence of Celtic, 
Roman, and Saxon occupation. The present 
town is primarily a dormitory suburb for Lon- 
don commuters. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 40,112. 
51°18’ N, 0°20’ W 

leatherjacket, in entomology the name for 
the dark, thick-skinned, legless larvae of sev- 
eral large crane flies of the family Tipulidae 
(order Diptera), such as Tipula oleracea in 
Europe and 7. simplex and other species in 
North America. They feed on the roots of 
grasses and other crops. 

In ichthyology, the name is applied to certain 
bony fishes with tough skins; e.g., the genera 
Oligoplites and Scomberoides of the family 
Carangidae, and certain filefishes. 

In botany, leather jacket is the name of sev- 
eral Australian trees the bark of which is 
smooth and tough, especially Eucalyptus 
punctata. 


leatherleaf, also called cassANDRA, common 
name for Chamaedaphne calyculata, an ever- 
green shrub of the heath family (Ericaceae). 
The name is also sometimes applied to a stiff 
leather-leaved fern, Polypodium scouleri. 
Chamaedaphne calyculata occurs in Arctic 
regions and in North America as far south as 
Georgia. It forms large beds at the edges of 
swamps and boggy meadows. The plant 
grows to about 1.2 metres (4 feet) in height. 
The brownish alternate leaves, 1-5 cen- 
timetres (about 0.5-2 inches) long, are oblong 
or lance-shaped. The flowers, which often ap- 
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Leatherleaf (Chamaedaphne calyculata) 
L. West 


pear while snow is still on the ground, are 
small, white, and bell-shaped. They are borne 
in a leafy, terminal cluster. The fruit is a 
small, dry pod. 


Leatherstocking Tales, series of five novels 
by the U.S. author James Fenimore Cooper: 
The Pioneers (1823), The Last of the Mohicans 
(1826), The Prairie (1827), The Pathfinder 
(1840), and The Deerslayer (1841). The tales 
make up an epic of heroic action occurring 
through 60 years of time, over the space of 
half a continent. 
-theme analysis and character 

development 5:133c 
-U.S. novel-writing tradition 13:291d 


leatherwood (tree): see Thymelaeales. 


leavening agent, substance causing expan- 
sion of doughs and batters by the release of 
gases within such mixtures, producing baked 
products with porous structure. Such agents 
include air, steam, yeast, baking powder, and 
baking soda. 

Leavening of baked foods with air is 
achieved by vigorous mixing that incorporates 
air bubbles, producing foam. Egg white is well 
suited to this purpose because it produces 
voluminous and strong foams that retain their 
expanded structure when dried by the baking 
process and is used in such baked products as 
angel food and chiffon cakes and sponge 
cakes. Gluten, the elastic protein of flour, may 
also be whipped to produce a foam, as in 
beaten biscuits. 

Puff pastes, used for such light, flaky pastries 
as napoleons (pastry layers filled with custard 
or whipped cream) and vol-au-vents (pastry 
shells filled with various mixtures), are ex- 
panded by water-vapour (steam) pressure. 
During baking, as the interior of the product 
nears the boiling point, the vapour exerts 
pressure within bubbles incorporated earlier 
by other means, producing swelling. 

Leavening may be achieved by the process of 
fermentation, which releases carbon dioxide 
gas. Bakers’ yeast, composed of living cells of 
the yeast strain Saccharomyces cerevisiae, is 
available as a pressed cake, containing about 
70 percent moisture, and in a powdered form, 
containing about 8 percent moisture, which 
requires the addition of water before use. 
When added to doughs, yeast initiates fermen- 
tation by acting upon certain sugars contribut- 
ed by other dough ingredients, releasing both 
carbon dioxide and substances that affect the 
flavour and aroma of the baked product. 
Yeast-leavened products include most types 
of breads and rolls and such sweet-dough pro- 
ducts as coffee cakes, raised doughnuts, and 
Danish pastries. The sourdough method, used 
for rye breads, employs a small portion of 
dough, or sponge, in which sugar-fermenting 
bacteria have been allowed to develop. When 
added to a fresh dough mixture, the sponge 
produces fermentation, Commercial sour cul- 
tures are sometimes used as substitutes for 
naturally fermented sourdoughs, 

Chemical leavening agents also produce ex- 
pansion by the release of carbon dioxide. 
Modern baking powders are combinations of 


baking soda (sodium bicarbonate) and dry 
acids or acid salts, usually with starch added 
for stability in storage. Single-acting baking 
powders, containing tartaric acid or cream of 
tartar, release carbon dioxide at room temper- 
ature, and mixtures in which they are used 
must be baked immediately to avoid loss of 
most of the gas. Slow-acting baking powders, 
containing phosphates, release part of their 
gas at room temperature and part when heat- 
ed. Double-acting baking powder, the most 
widely used type, contains sodium ‘aluminum 
sulfate and calcium acid phosphate and re- 
leases a small amount of gas when mixed and 
the balance when heated. Baking soda is add- 
ed to doughs and batters in which acid is pro- 
vided by other ingredients, such as honey, 
sour cream, molasses, or cocoa. If used with- 
out acid ingredients, baking soda may pro- 
duce yellowing and undesirable odours and 
flavours in the finished product. Mixtures 
leavened with baking soda require quick han- 
dling to avoid release of most of the gas 
before baking. 

-baking methods history 2:597b 

‘potato barm early baking function 3:1168g 


Leavenworth, city, seat of Leavenworth 
County, northeastern Kansas, U.S., on the 
Missouri River. First settled in 1827 by Col. 
Henry H. Leavenworth to protect travellers 
on the Santa Fe Trail, the town was organized 
and platted in 1854. The following year Leay- 
enworth became the first incorporated com- 
munity in Kansas Territory. By 1857 it was a 
prosperous supply base for the settlement of 
the West. During the Civil War the city sup- 
ported the Union, though earlier it had been 
strongly proslavery. The city is now a trade 


LEBANON 

Official name: al-Jumhuriyah al-Lubnaniyah 
(Republic of Lebanon). 

Location: southwestern Asia. 

Form of government: republic. 

Official language: Arabic. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 3,950 sq mi, 10,230 sq km. 
Population:(1970 sample census) 2,126,325*; 
(1975 est.) 2,550,000. 

Capital: Beirut. 

Monetary unit:1 Lebanese pound (L£) = 100 
Piastres. 


Demography 
Population: (1975 estimate) density 645.6 per 


sq mi, 249.3 per sq km; (1970) urban 60.1%, rural 39.9% *; (1970) male 50.79%, female 49.21 %*; 


centre for a diversified farming area; indus- 
tries include metalworking and the manufac- 
ture of wood and food products. Ft. Leav- 
enworth, 3 mi (5 km) north, includes the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, a 
federal penitentiary, a national cemetery, and 
a museum. Pop. (1980) 33,656. 

39°19’ N, 94°55’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 


Leavers lace, English 19th-century lace 
made on a machine patented in 1813 by John 


French Leavers lace, c. 1890; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


Leavers of Nottingham, Nottinghamshire. 
From 1830 this machine was making bobbin 
lace (q.v.) in the Buckinghamshire and the 
Valenciennes styles (see Buckinghamshire 
lace; Valenciennes lace); from the 1840s, in 
the Mechlin style; and from the 1850s, in the 
heavier style of Maltese lace (g.v.). By 1860 
technical improvements were such that it was 
difficult to distinguish some of the machine- 


+ (1970) under 15 


42. 6%, 15-29 23.8%, 30-44 16. 7%, 45-59 9. 1%, 60 and over 7.7%, unknown 0.1%.* 


Vital statistics: (1973) births per 1,000 population 24.5, deaths per 1,000 population 4.3, natural increase per 
1,000 population 20.2; (1975) life expectancy at birth—male 63.3, female 67.2; (mid-1970s) major causes of 
death—heart ailments and gastrointestinal diseases, including typhoid and dysentery. 

Ethnic composition (1970): Lebanese 90.7%, other Arabs 7.5%, other and unknown 1.8%. Religious affiliation: 
(1972 estimate) Roman Catholic 41.6%, of which, Maronite 32. 0%; Muslim 44.0%; other Christian 13.9%; 
Jewish 0.5%. 

National accounts 

Budget (1973 estimate). Revenue: L£1,199,529,000 (import duties 29.9%, income taxes 11.7%, registration 
duties 10.2%, taxes on buildings 7.2%). Expenditures: L£1,080,800,000 (defense 22.8%, public works, educa- 
tion 18.7%, Ministry of the Interior 7.7%, health 3.1%). Tota/ nationa/ debt (1967): L£180,000,000.+ Tourism 
(1974). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $415,400,000; expenditures by nationals abroad: U.S. $81,600,000. 
Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $3,300,000,000 (U.S. $1,080 per as 


Origin of gross 1964 1960 1972 1970 
domestic product (at value in % of % of valuein % of % of 
current market prices): 990,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
LE value force force L£ value force force 

agriculture, forestry, 

hunting, fishing 381 11.9 50.0 631 9.9 101,760 17.8 
manufacturing, mining 411 12.8 10.0 884 13.9 95,535 16.7 
construction 178 5.6 £ 290 4.6 35,055 6.1 
electricity, gas, water 69 2.2 129 2.0 5,610 1.0 EF 
transport, storage, 

communications 258 8.1 5.0 478 “5, 38,235 6.7 
trade 1,028 32.1 25.0§ 2,007 31.5 91,620 16.0. 
financial services 108 3.4 lye vids 18,420 3.2 
ownership of dwellings 250 7.8 ios ake rate Hi 
public administration 245 7.6 10.0} at he Ae Por 
other services 272 8.5 § 1,946 30.6 149,790 26.3 
other 35,730 6.2 
total 3, 200 100. 0 100.0 6, 365 100.0 571 755 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1974). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: wheat 60, 000, oranges ; 
and tangerines 250,000, apples 200,000, sugar beets 160,000, potatoes 120,000, grapes 115, 000, lemons and 
limes 85,000, tomatoes 70, 000, olives 50,000, onions 35, 000, tobacco 10,000; livestock (number of live as a 
cattle 84,000, goats 337,000, sheep 227,000, asses 26, 000; timber 54, 451 cu m. Mane paivieam. 
products 2, 137, 000, of which, seat ae 576, 000, kerosene 229, 000, fuel oil 4 ,332,000; cement 1,7 a 
flour and products 281,360; sheep and goat meat 13,000; poultry meat 24, 000; fertilizers, WRT aa oes 

cotton fibres, combed and uncombed 6,711]; wool fibres 888. Construction oe 5 Bnew ‘ele and 
nonresidential 1,229,000 bs m. 2 ier mir: 


made laces from their handmade counter- 
parts. 


Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic (1929), book by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
-context, theme, and significance 13:74e 


Leaves of Grass (1855), collection of poems 
by Walt Whitman. 


-theme, style, and edition changes 19:820a 


Leavis, F(rank) R(aymond) (b. July 14, 
1895, Cambridge, Cambridgeshire—d. April 
14, 1978, Cambridge), literary critic who (in 
the words of the writer of his obituary in The 
Times of London) “‘by his studies of great lit- 
erary figures of the interwar years... and by 
his attacks upon what he judged anaemic, 
shoddy, or pernicious . . . sharpened the con- 
tours of taste and judgment.” 

Born in Cambridge, Leavis attended the uni- 
versity and then served throughout World 
War I as an ambulance bearer on the Western 
Front. He lectured at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, from 1925, but moved in the ear- 
ly 1930s to Downing College, where he was 
elected into a fellowship in 1936. He retired in 
1962 and thereafter served as visiting profes- 
sor at a number of English universities. In 
1967 he delivered the Clark Lectures at Trini- 
ty College, Cambridge (published in 1969 as 
English Literature in Our Time and the Uni- 
versity). He was made a Companion of Hon- 
our in the New Year honours list for 1978. 

In 1932 with his wife, the former Queenie 
Dorothy Roth, he founded Scrutiny, a quar- 
terly journal of criticism that was published 
until 1953 and is regarded by many as his 
greatest contribution to English letters. 


Always expressing his opinions with severity, 
Leavis believed that literature should be 
closely related to criticism of life and that it is 
therefore a literary critic’s duty to assess 
works according to the author’s moral posi- 
tion. 

Leavis’ criticism falls into two phases. In the 
first, influenced by T.S. Eliot, he devoted his 
attention to English verse. New Bearings in 
English Poetry (1932) proposed “‘a new chart” 
for modern poetry. In Revaluation: Tradition 
and Development in English Poetry (1936) he 
extended his survey, on similar critical princi- 
ples, back to the 17th century. In the 1940s 
his interest moved toward the novel. In The 
Great Tradition (1948) he reassessed English 
fiction, proclaiming Jane Austen, George Eli- 
ot, Henry James, and Joseph Conrad as the 
great novelists of the past and D.H. Lawrence 
as their only successor (D.H. Lawrence: Nov- 
elist, 1955). After 1955 other novelists, nota- 
bly Dickens and Tolstoy, engaged his atten- 
tion in Anna Karenina and Other Essays 
(1967) and Dickens the Novelist (1970), writ- 
ten with his wife. His range is perhaps best 
shown in the collection The Common Pursuit 
(1952). 

Leavis was an inspiring teacher, his influence 
as an educator standing highest in the 1950s 
when his students—many of them students of 
his students—perhaps felt that he spoke most 
directly to them. 

-English literature development 10:1220d 
-problems of literary criticism 10:1075f 


Leavitt, Henrietta Swan (b. July 4, 1868, 
Lancaster, Mass.—d. Dec. 12, 1921, Cam- 
bridge), astronomer known for her work on 
Cepheid variables, pulsating stars that vary 


Energy: (1973) installed electrical capacity 538,000 kW; (1974) production 1,975,147,000 kWhr (709 kWhr 


per capita). 


Persons economically active (1970): 571,755 (26.9%), unemployed 33,345 (1.6%). 


Price and earnings 
indexes (1970 = 100): 1971 1972 1973 1974 


consumer price index 101.6 106.6 113.0 125.5 


Land use (1973): total area 1,040,000 ha (agricultural and under permanent cultivation 33.2%; forested 9.1%; 
meadows and pastures 1.0%; built-on, wasteland, unused but potentially productive, and other 56.7%). 


Foreign trade 


Imports (1973): L£3,335,902,000 (machinery, mechanical appliances, electrical equipment, and parts thereof 
14.3%; textiles and textile articles 12.3%; base metals and articles of base metal 10.3%; transport equipment 
9.6%; vegetable products 8.7%; products of chemical and allied industries 7.8%; pearls, precious and 
semiprecious stones, precious metals, rolled precious metals.and articles thereof, imitation jewelry, and 
coins 6.2%; mineral products 5.6%; prepared foodstuffs, beverages, spirits, vinegar, and tobacco 4.4%; live 
animals and animal products 3.9%). : 

Major import sources: West Germany 11.4%, United States 11.3%, France 10.8%, Italy 8.8%, United Kingdom 
7.8%, Switzerland 4.4%, Japan 3.8%, Iraq 3.6%. 

Exports (1973): L£1,597,499,000 (pearls, precious and semiprecious stones, precious metals, rolled precious 
metals and articles thereof, imitation jewelry, and coins 20.9%; machinery, mechanical appliances, elec- 
trical equipment, and parts thereof 10.5%; textiles and textile articles 10.8%; transport equipment 9.4%; 
vegetable products 9.1%; base metals and articles of base metal 7.1%; products of the chemical and allied 
industries 5.8%; prepared foodstuffs, beverages, spirits, vinegar, and tobacco 5.5%). Major export destina- 
tions: Saudi Arabia 16.3%, France 10.1%, United Kingdom 9.3%, Libya 7.4%, Kuwait 6.6%, Syria 4.8%, 
United States 4.5%, Switzerland 4.3%. 


Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads: (1973) length 300 mi, 483 km; (1974) passenger-mi 1,193,000, passenger-km 1,920,000; 
short ton-mi cargo 28,768,000, metric ton-km cargo 42,000,000. Roads (1974): total length 4,580 mi, 7,370 km 
(paved 3,896 mi, 6,270 km; gravel and crushed stone or stabilized soil surface 280 mi, 450 km; earth roads, 
graded and drained 404 mi, 650 km). Vehicles (1975): passenger cars 220,205, trucks and buses 23,380. 
Merchant marine (1975): vessels (100 gross tons and over) 123, total deadweight tonnage 248,750. Air trans- 
port: (1974) passenger-mi 1,102,000,000, passenger-km 1,773,600,000; short ton-mi cargo 290,150,000, metric 
ton-km cargo 423,612,000; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 1. 

Communications: Daily newspapers (1970): total number 52, total circulation and circulation per 1,000 popu- 
lation—no data available. Radios (1971): total number of receivers 605,000 (1 per 4.7 persons). Television 
(1972): receivers 320,000 (1 per 9.3 persons). Telephones (1973): 227,000 (1 per 12 persons). 


Education and health 


Education (1972-73): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 


primary (age 3-10) 2,319 30,929 497,723 16.1 
secondary (age 11-18) 1,241 1,972 167,578 85.0 
vocational 149 Sc ae ae 
teacher training 10 and at a 
higher . 13 2,313 50,803 22.0 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1971): 161. Literacy (1972-73): total population literate (over age 

15) 88.0%. : 

Health: (1973) doctors 2,300 (1 per 1,330 persons); (1970) hospital beds 10,727 (1 per 260 persons); (1970) 
~ daily per capita caloric intake 2,380 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,480 calories). 


“*including Lebanese nationals living outside the country; excluding Palestinian refugees (numbering 
187,529 on June 30, 1973). | fExternal debtonly. {Construction is included with public administration 
_anddefense. §Services are included with trade. —||1973. 
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regularly in brightness in periods of a few days 
for some and up to several months for others. 
In 1912 she discovered that the periods of the 
Cepheids are closely related to their true 
brightness, a relationship that has found im- 
portant applications in finding the distances of 
stars. 


Lebachia, a genus of extinct cone-bearing 
plants known from fossils of the Late Car- 
boniferous and Early Permian periods (about 
280,000,000 years ago). Lebachia and related 
genera in the family Lebachiaceae, order Co- 
niferales (Sometimes family Voltziaceae, order 
Voltziales), appear to be among the immedi- 
ate ancestors of all extant conifers except the 
yews. A tree of uncertain size with pinnately 
arranged side branches (like the barbs of a 
feather), Lebachia apparently had a growth 
habit similar to that of the present-day Nor- 
folk Island pine. Both pollen-bearing and 
seed-bearing cones (the latter, as detached 
fossils, were called Gomphostrobus) were 
borne at the ends of the side branches. Major 
ref. 5:7a 

-fossil record, traits, and era 7:575g; illus. 


Lebanon 10:764, Arab republic, southwest 
Asia, on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, bounded by Syria (north and east) 
and by Israel (south). The capital is Beirut. 

The text article covers Lebanon’s landscape, 
people and population, national economy, ad- 
ministration and social conditions, cultural 
life and institutions, and prospects for the fu- 
ture. See also Syria and Palestine, history of. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-armed forces statistics, table 2:16 

-Beirut’s historical development and present 

conditions 2:815a 
-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 

-Druze population 5:1060f 

‘map, Asia 2:148 

-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-public and private school development 6:400d 
-urban population percentage 11:577g 


Lebanon, town (township), New London 
County, east central Connecticut, U.S. Settled 
in 1695, it was named for the biblical Leba- 
non. In colonial times the town was situated 
on the most direct road between New York 
and Boston. The home of Jonathan Trumbull 
(1727), Revolutionary governor of Connecti- 
cut, which served as the governor’s headquar- 
ters and from which Connecticut’s war effort 
was directed, is now a museum. Poultry and 
dairy farming are the mainstays of the econo- 
my. Inc. 1700. Pop. (1980) 4,762. 

41°38’ N, 72°13’ W 

Lebanon, city, seat (1849) of Laclede Coun- 
ty, south central Missouri, U.S., in the Ozark 
Mountains. Founded c. 1849, it was named 
for Lebanon, Tenn. During the Civil War the 
town was occupied alternately by Federal and 
Confederate troops because of its strategic lo- 
cation on the military road (now U.S. Route 
66) between Springfield and St. Louis. 
Agriculture, dairying, manufacturing, and 
tourism are the main economic activities. Har- 
old Bell Wright, a popular novelist, was pas- 
tor (1905-07) of the Lebanon Christian 
Church, which was the setting of his novel The 
Calling of Dan Matthews (1909), Bennett 
Springs State Park is 11 mi (18 km) west. Inc. 
1877. Pop. (1980) 9,507. 

37°41’ N, 92°40’ W 

Lebanon, city, Grafton County, western 
New Hampshire, U.S., on the Mascoma Riv- 
er near its junction with the Connecticut, just 
south of Hanover. Founded in 1761 by set- 
tlers from Connecticut, the town grew slowly 
until the arrival (1848) of the railroad brought 
industrial development. Manufactures include 
textiles and metal and electrical items. Winter 
sports are based on nearby ski resorts. Inc. 
city, 1958. Pop. (1980) 11,134. 

43°38’ N, 72°15' WC 
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Lebanon, city, Linn County, western Ore- 
gon, U.S., in the Willamette Valley, on the 
South Santiam River. Located on the old 
Cascade Wagon Road, it was laid out in 1851 
by Jeremiah Ralston, who named it for his 
birthplace in Tennessee. Site of the Santiam 
Academy (now defunct), it developed after 
the arrival of the South Pacific Railroad 
(1880) as a trade centre for strawberry grow- 
ers. Lumber and paper industries are its main- 
stays. Inc. 1878. Pop. (1980) 10,413. 

44°32’ N, 122°54' W 

Lebanon, city, seat (1813) of Lebanon Coun- 
ty, southeastern Pennsylvania, U.S., in the 
Lebanon Valley. Settled by Germans in the 
1720s, it was laid out (1756) by George Steitz 
and was first called Steitztown. Later it was 
renamed for the biblical Lebanon. Its location 
near the famous Cornwall ore mines and oth- 
er mineral deposits led to its development as 
an iron centre before the American Revolu- 
tion. Its growth was spurred by construction 
of the Union Canal (1827) and the Lebanon 
Valley Railroad (1857). 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel 
products, pharmaceuticals, shoes, and tex- 
tiles. Inc. borough, 1821; city, 1885. Pop. 
(1970) 28,572; (1980) 25,711. 
40°20’ N, 76°25’ W 
Lebanon, city, seat of Wilson County, east- 
ern middle Tennessee, U.S., east of Nashville 
and 6 mi (10 km) south of the Cumberland 
River. Established in 1802 on an overland 
stagecoach route, it was named for the bibli- 
cal Lebanon (because of a common profusion 
of cedar trees) and developed as a trade centre 
for livestock and farm products. The most im- 
portant cash crop is tobacco. Industrial activi- 
ties include flour milling and the manufacture 
of bedding, clothing, leather goods, auto 
parts, furniture, and clocks. Cedarwood is a 
significant economic factor, and the nearby 
Cedars of Lebanon State Park has one of the 
largest stands of virgin cedar in the U.S. 

The city is the seat of Cumberland College of 
Tennessee (1842) and Castle Heights Military 
Academy (1902). The Hermitage, home of 
Andrew Jackson, is 18 mi west. Lebanon is 
where Sam Houston, who became president 
of the Republic of Texas, began his legal prac- 
tice (1818). Inc. town, 1805; city, 1819. Pop. 
(1980) 11,872. 
36°12’ N, 86°18’ W 
Lebanon Mountains, Arabic JABAL LUB- 
NAN, French MONT LIBAN, also called JABAL 
AL-GHARBI Or MT. LEBANON, range, extending 
almost the entire length of Lebanon, parallel- 
ing the Mediterranean coast for about 150 mi 
(240 km), with northern outliers extending 
into Syria. 

The northern section, north of the saddle, or 
pass; of Dahr al-Baydar (through which the 
Beirut-Damascus railroad and highway run), 
is the widest and loftiest part of the moun- 
tains, which average 7,000 ft (2,100 m) above 
sea level, with a few snowcapped peaks, in- 
cluding Qurnat as-Sawda, exceeding 10,000 ft. 
On the western flanks, east of Bsharri, are the 
remaining groves of the once-abundant Ce- 
dars of Lebanon. South of the pass the moun- 
tains narrow, averaging 5,000-6,000 ft in alti- 
tude. In southern Lebanon they are broken by 
the 900-ft-deep gorge of the Nahr (river) al- 
Litani. Although the porous limestone of the 
mountains gives poor, thin soil, it has helped 
create numerous underground springs that 
make irrigated cultivation of the lower and 
middle slopes possible. A variety of tree crops 
(including olives, apricots, and apples) are 
grown on the coastal side,The view presented 
by the snow-clad peaks is supposed to have 
given Lebanon its name in antiquity; laban is 
Aramaic for “white.” 
34°00’ N, 36°00’ E 
-physical features and meaning of 

name 10:765d 


Lebaudy, Paul (1858-1937), French airship 
manufacturer. 

-airship design of semirigid type 7:392h 
Lebbaeus, Saint: see Judas, Saint. 

Le Bé, Guillaume (du Gué), 16th-century 
maker of movable type. 

-Hebrew type invention 3:662f 

Lebedev, Pyotr Nikolayevich (b. March 8 
[Feb. 24, old style], 1866, Moscow—d. March 
14 [March 1, O.S.], 1912, Moscow), physicist 
who demonstrated experimentally the minute 


Lebedev 
Novosti Press Agency 


pressure that light exerts on bodies (1910). He 
studied physics under August Kundt at Stras- 
bourg, where he took his doctorate (1891). He 
became professor at the University of Mos- 
cow (1900). He published Experimental Re- 
search on Light Pressure (1901) and also 
worked on the origin of the Earth’s magne- 
tism. The P.N. Lebedev Physical Institute, 
Moscow, was named in his honour. 


Lebedev, Sergey Vasilyevich (b. July 25 
[July 13, old style], 1874, Lublin, Pol.—d. 
May 2, 1934), Russian chemist who devel- 
oped a method for industrial production of 
synthetic rubber. In 1910, while researching 
the polymerization of unsaturated com- 
pounds, Lebedev produced an elastic rubber 
by polymerizing butadiene. He joined the 
faculty of St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
University in 1902 and founded the Laborato- 
ry for Petroleum Refining in 1925. He served 
as director of the Laboratory of Synthetic 
Rubber in Leningrad (1928-30). He was made 
a fellow of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in 
1932. During World War II his process of ob- 
taining butadiene from ethy! alcohol was used 
not only by the Soviet rubber industry but 
also by German plants. 


Le Bel, Joseph-Achille (b. Jan. 21, 1847, 
Péchelbronn, Fr.—d. Aug. 6, 1930, Paris), 
chemist whose explanation of why some or- 


Joseph-Achille Le Bel 
Harlingue—H. Roger-Viollet 


ganic molecules rotate the plane of polarized 
light helped to advance stereochemistry. He 
studied at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, and 
was an assistant to A.-J. Balard and Ce -A, 


Wurtz. 

He published his ideas independently of, but 
almost simultaneously with, those of Jacobus 
van’t Hoff (1874). The asymmetric carbon 


atom was central to his explanation of optical 
activity. He also predicted correctly that other 
elements also would give rise to optically ac- 
tive compounds, 

optical activity experimentation 9:1036b 


Lebensphilosophie: see life philosophy. 


Lebensraum (English, living space), term 
taken by the geopoliticians of the earlier 20th 
century from the German geographer Frie- 
drich Ratzel (1844-1904), Subsequently Hitler 
used the concept to describe what he regarded 
as Germany’s need for more territory. 

-Hitler’s diplomatic aggression 19:977g 


Lebenswelt (philosophy): see life-world. 


Lebesgue, Henri-Léon (b. June 28, 1875, 
Beauvais, Fr.—d. July 26, 1941, Paris), math- 
ematician whose generalization of the Rie- 
mann integral revolutionized the field of inte- 
gration. He was maitre de conférences (‘‘lec- 
ture master’) at the University of Rennes un- 
til 1906, when he went to Poitiers, first as 
chargé de cours (assistant lecturer) of the 
faculty of sciences and later as professor. 
About six years later he went to Paris as 
maitre de conférences, and afterward he 
became professor at the Collége de France. In 
1917 he was awarded the Prix Saintour, and in 
1922 he was elected to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. He was made an honorary member 
of the London Mathematical Society in 1924 
and a foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London in 1930, 


Lebesgue, portrait by an unknown artist, 
1929 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


One of the greatest mathematicians of his 
day, Lebesgue was a pronounced specialist. 
His pavement theorem is an important contri- 
bution to topology, and he did some work on 
Fourier series and potential theory (the theory 
of functions describing a conservative energy 
field), but his main work was in integration. 

Toward the close of the 19th century, math- 
ematical analysis was limited effectively to 
continuous functions, and artificial restrictions 
were necessary to cope with discontinuities 
that cropped up with greater frequency as 
more exotic functions were encountered, The 
Riemann method of integration was applica- 
ble only to continuous and a limited number 
of discontinuous functions. Influenced by the 
work of the French mathematicians Emile Bo- 
rel, Camille Jordan, and others on theories of 
measure and content, Lebesgue formulated 
his theory of measure in 1901. The following 
year he framed a new definition of the definite 
integral. This Lebesgue integral is one of the 
great achievements of modern real analysis. 
With Lebesgue integration, any bounded, 
summable function is the derivative of its in- 
definite integral, except perhaps for an ensem- 
ble of points with zero measure. Lebesgue in- 
tegration was also instrumental in greatly ex- 
panding the scope of Fourier analysis. 

In addition to about 50 papers, Lebesgue 
wrote two major books, Lecons sur (intégra- 
tion et la recherche des ‘fonctions primitives 
(1904; ‘Lessons on Integration and Analysis 
of Primitive Functions”) and Lecons sur les sé- 
ries trigonométriques (1906; ‘‘Lessons on the 
Trigonometric Series”’) 

-real analysis principles 1:785f 


Lebesgue integral, extension of the concept 
of area inside a curve to include functions that 
do not have graphs that can be represented 
_ pictorially. 

The graph of a function is defined as the set 
of all pairs of x- and y-values of the function. 
A graph can be represented pictorially if the 
function is piecewise continuous, which means 
that the interval over which it is defined can be 
divided into subintervals on which the function 
has no sudden jumps. Because the Riemann 
integral is based on the Riemann sums, which 
involve subintervals, a function not defined in 
this way will not be Riemann integrable. 

For example, the function that equals 1 when 
x is rational and 0 when x is irrational has 
no interval in which it does not jump back 
and forth. Consequently, the Riemann sum 
f(cei)Ax1 + f (c2)Ax2 + --- + f(c,)Ax,, has no 
limit but can have different values depending 
upon where the points c are chosen from the 
subintervals Ax. 

Lebesgue sums are used to define the Le- 
besgue integral of a bounded function by parti- 
tioning the y-values instead of the x-values as 
is done with Riemann sums. Associated with 
the partition {y;} (= yo, 1, v2, --+ y,) are the 
sets E; composed of all x-values for which the 
corresponding y-values of the function lie be- 
tween the two successive y-values y,,; and y,. 
A number is associated with these sets E;, writ- 
ten as m(E;) and called the measure of the 
set, which is simply its length when the set is 
composed of intervals. The following sums, 
resembling the upper and lower Darboux 
sums (see Riemann sum), are then formed: $ 
= m(Eo)y1 + m(Eiy2 + --- + m(E,,;)y, and 
s = m(Eo)yo + m(Ei)y1 + +++ + ME Yn: 
As the subintervals in the y-partition approach 
0, these two sums approach a common value 
that is defined as the Lebesgue integral of the 
function. 

The Lebesgue integral is the concept of the 
measure (q.v.) of the sets E; in the cases in 
which these sets are not composed of intervals, 
as in the rational/irrational function above, 
which allows the Lebesgue integral to be more 
general than the Riemann integral. 
‘functional analysis fundamentals 1:765a 
‘probability theory and method 14:1111c 


Lebesgue measure, a measure on real n- 
dimensional spaces. 

-probability theory and method 14:1108e 

-real analysis principles 1:785f 


Lebesgue-Stieltjes integral (mathematics): 
see Riemann-Stieltjes integral. 


Lebiasinidae, family of South and Central 
American cypriniform fishes of the superorder 
Ostariophysi. 

-classification and general features 13:762c 


Leblanc, Nicolas (b. 1742?, Issoudun, Fr.— 
d. 1806, Saint-Denis), chemist who in 1790 de- 
veloped the process that bears his name for 
making soda ash (sodium carbonate) from 
common salt (sodium chloride). This was the 
most important industrial-chemical process of 
the 19th century. He was also the first member 
of his profession to make a chemical discovery 
that had immediate and direct commercial ap- 
plication. 

Leblanc’s father, who was director of an iron- 
works, financed his medical education, and 
about 1780 he became a private surgeon to the 
Duc d’Orléans. Five years earlier the Acade- 
mie des Sciences had offered a prize for a pro- 
cess to convert salt to soda ash. Extracted at 
that time by crude methods from wood or sea- 
weed ashes, soda ash was used in making pa- 
per, glass, soap, and porcelain; if these indus- 
tries were to expand, a cheaper process was 
needed. Because salt and soda ash are both 
simple compounds of sodium, scientists cor- 
rectly reasoned that the transformation was 
possible. 

Because the French Revolution had begun by 


the time Leblanc completed his experiments in 
1790, he never received his prize. The National 
Assembly awarded him a 15-year patent in 
September 1791 but confiscated his patent and 
factory three years later with only token com- 
pensation. Though Napoleon I returned the 
factory in about 1800, Leblanc was never able 
to raise enough capital to reopen it and he took 
his own life in 1806. See also Leblanc pro- 
cess. 

-inorganic chemical industry history 4:127d 
-soda process development 18:43a 


Le Blanc-Mesnil, town, a northeastern sub- 
urb of Paris, in Seine-Saint-Denis département, 
north central France. It has iron and alumi- 
num works, and its factories manufacture 
truck chassis, radiators, and metal tubes. Pop. 
(1975) 49,055. 

48°56’ N, 2°28’ E 

Leblanc process, first important industrial 
chemical process, consisting of a method of 
converting common salt to alkali (sodium car- 
bonate) patented by the French surgeon and 
practical chemist Nicolas Leblanc in 1791. It 
was one of the most important industrial 
chemical processes in the world until late in the 
19th century, when it was finally supplanted by 
another salt-conversion process for making al- 
kali introduced in 1863, the ammonia-soda 
process (q.v.), or Solvay process. 

In the Leblanc process, salt (sodium chloride) 
was treated with sulfuric acid to obtain salt 
cake (sodium sulfate). This was then roasted 
with limestone or chalk and coal to produce 
black ash, which consisted primarily of sodium 
carbonate and calcium sulfide. The sodium 
carbonate was dissolved in water and then 
crystallized. The Leblanc process was simple, 
cheap, and direct; at first the by-products of 
the process (hydrochloric acid and calcium 
sulfide) were discarded, but in time uses were 
found for them. : 

Leblanc’s was the first process successfully 
devised according to a deliberate plan to con- 
vert chemical products into other chemical 
products, keeping the economics of the process 
as well as the desired end product in mind. The 
outbreak of the French Revolution prevented 
Leblanc from capitalizing on his invention, and 
it was not until the 1820s in England that it was 
put to use as a source of alkali for the soap and 
textile industries. 

-development and importance 18:43a 
‘inorganic chemical industry history 4:127d 


Le Blon, Jakob Christoph, French 
JACQUES-CHRISTOPHE LE BLOND (b. May 2, 
1667, Frankfurt am Main—d. May 16, 1741, 
Paris), German-born painter and engraver 
who was the first to make use of several metal 
plates, each for an individual colour, for mak- 
ing prints with continuous gradations of col- 
our, 

Le Blon lived in Rome, Amsterdam, London, 
and Paris. In London he was granted a patent 
for his discovery and formed a company that 
went bankrupt. He then went to Paris, where 
he spent the rest of his life. About 50 of his 
prints are known, many of them reproductions 
of works of the old masters, and, although 
they were published in large editions, they are 
now extremely rare. 

‘multiple plates for colour printing 14:1057e 


Le Blond, Alexandre(-Jean-Baptiste) (b. 
1679, Paris—d. 1719, St. Petersburg, now Len- 
ingrad), landscape designer who was brought 
up among the great French gardening families. 
He collaborated with André Le Notre in de- 
signs of parterres, which were published in an 
influential book on the theory and practice of 
gardening (1709) believed to have been written 
by A.J. d’Argenville. When Tsar Peter the 
Great began building his palace, the Peter- 
hof, Le Blond was summoned to Russia to 
create its garden in the manner of Versailles, 
with terraces, vistas, and fountains, the first 
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The gardens of the Peterhof, near Leningrad, designed 
by Alexandre Le Blond 


Norman Derrick—J, Allan Cash 


great garden in Russia and part of the Tsar’s 
Westernization program. Much damaged 
in World War II, the Peterhof gardens have 
been carefully restored. 


Lebna Dengal, 16th-century Ethiopian king, 
reigned 1508-40, 
-foreign contacts and internal 

struggles 6:1009b 


Leboeuf, Edmond (b. Dec. 5, 1809, Paris— 
d. June 7, 1888, Moncel-en-Trun), French gen- 
eral who was marshal of the Second Empire 
and minister of war in the crucial period at the 
opening of the Franco-German War. Leboeuf 
studied at the Ecole Polytechnique and par- 
ticipated in the revolution of July 1830 that led 
to the accession of Louis-Philippe; subse- 
quently, he served as an artillery officer in Al- 
geria and distinguished himself in the siege of 
Constantine. Becoming a colonel in 1852 and 
a brigade general in 1854, he took part in the 
siege of Sevastopol during the Crimean War 
and was promoted to divisional general in 
December 1857. As commander in chief of the 
artillery detachments, he contributed greatly 
to the victory at Solferino during the Italian 
campaign against Austria in 1859. 

After serving as aide de camp to Emperor Na- 
poleon III, Leboeuf commanded the military 
camp at Chalons in 1868 and the VI Army 
Corps the following year. Appointed minister 
of war on Aug. 21, 1869, and marshal of 
France on March 24, 1870, he was confident of 
the abilities of French arms against the Prus- 
sians, but after the disasters of Reichs- 
hoffen and Forbach in the Franco-German 
War of 1870, he resigned as minister of war 
and took to the field as commander of the III 
Army Corps. 

Leboeuf fought well at Mars-la-Tour but was 
captured with the Metz garrison in October 
1870. When the Germans released him, he 
went to The Hague but returned to France in 
1873 to testify forcefully against Marshal 
Achille Francois Bazaine, the commander of 
the main French armies in the war, in Bazaine’s 
court-martial for treason. 


Le Bon, Gustave (b. May 7, 1841, Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, Fr.—d. Dec. 13, 1931, Marnes-la-Co- 
quette), social psychologist who helped bring 
the study of collective behaviour to the atten- 
tion of social scientists. Le Bon is best known 
for his study of the psychological characteris- 
tics of crowds. 

After receiving a doctorate of medicine, Le 
Bon travelled in Europe, North Africa, and 
Asia and wrote several books on anthropology 
and archaeology. His interests later shifted to 
natural science and social psychology. In Les 
Lois psychologiques de l’évolution des peu- 
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ples (1894; Eng. trans., The Psychology of 
Peoples, 1898) he developed a racist psycho- 
logical hierarchy and a view that history is the 
product of racial or national character, with 
emotion, not intelligence, the dominant force 
in social evolution. With a strong anti-demo- 
cratic bias, he attributed true progress to the 
work of an intellectual elite, believing the 
masses to be devoid of reason. 

Le Bon believed that modern life was in- 
creasingly characterized by crowd assem- 
blages; and in his most popular work, La psy- 
chologie des foules (1895; Eng. trans., The 
Crowd, 1896) he wrote about the psychologi- 
cal characteristics that distinguish crowds. He 
argued that the conscious personality of the 
individual in a crowd is submerged and that 
the collective crowd mind dominates; crowd 
behaviour is unanimous, emotional, and intel- 
lectually weak. Other works by Le Bon in- 
clude Psychologie du socialisme (1898; Eng. 
trans., The Psychology of Socialism, 1965) and 
La révolution francaise et la psychologie des 
révolutions (1912; Eng. trans., The Psychology 
of Revolution, 1913). 

‘Fascism and crowd psychology 7:184c 
-social psychology development role 16:986c 


Lebon, Philippe (b. May 29, 1767, Brachay, 
Fr.—d. Dec. 2, 1804, Paris), engineer and 
chemist, inventor of ‘illuminating gas. While 
employed as an engineer at Angouléme, he 
was called to be professor of mechanics at the 
School of Bridges and Highways, Paris. In 
1797 he began work that led to his invention 
of gas lighting and heating. His “ther- 
molampe,” which he patented and exhibited 
in 1799, burned gas distilled from wood. Invit- 
ed to aid in preparations for the coronation of 
Napoleon I in 1804, he was murdered by 
prowlers on the day of the ceremony, accord- 
ing to the most common account of his mys- 
terious death. 

Lebon is also credited with having planned a 
gas motor that was provided with an electric 
fuel pump and spark ignition. He may also 
have been the first to suggest (1801) the value 
of compression of the charge in an internal 
combustion engine. 

-automotive technology development 2:514f 


Le Boulengé, Paul-Emile (1832-1901), Bel- 
gian army officer who, in the 1850s, invented a 
chronograph for measuring the velocity of ar- 
tillery projectiles. It remained useful until the 
end of World War I. 


Le Bouscat, town, a northwest suburb of 
Bordeaux, in Gironde département, south- 
western France. Shoes are among the manu- 
factures. Latest census 22,424. 

44°50’ N, 0°35’ W 

Lebowa, self-governing Bantu. Homeland 
(segregated territory for South Africa’s Bantu 
peoples), north Transvaal Province, South 
Africa. Composed of three principal exclaves 
(detached portions) with numerous smaller 
appendages, it is the national territory set up 
for the North Sotho peoples, 56% of whom 
lived there in 1970. Lebowa achieved self-gov- 
ernment in late 1972. Pop. (1970) 1,087,095. 


Le Braz, Anatole (b. April 2, 1859, Duault, 
Cétes-du-Nord, France—d. March 20, 1926, 
Menton), Breton folklorist, novelist and poet 
who collected and edited the legends and 
popular beliefs of his native province. 
Educated in Paris, was professor of philoso- 
phy at several schools and, later, professor of 
French literature at the University of Rennes 
(1901-24). He travelled to the United States 
to lecture at Harvard University in 1906. One 
of his major works, La Légende de la mort 
(1893; later editions, 1902 and 1923; Dealings 
with the Dead, 1898), includes vividly poetic 
retellings of the legends of death—stories, tra- 
ditions, practices—collected by Le Braz dur- 
ing his extensive researches in Brittany. He 
also wrote Vieilles Histoires du pays breton 


(1897; “Ancient Stories of Brittany”) and a 
study of Celtic drama, L’ Essai sur [ histoire du 
théatre celtique (1903). His artistic works, also 
based on the traditions of Brittany, include a 
collection of poems, La Chanson de la Bre- 
tagne (1892; “The Song of Brittany”), and 
several novels and stories, Le Gardien du feu 
(1890; Eng. trans., The Night of the Fires, 
1912), Paques d’ Islande (1897; “Iceland East- 
er’), and Contes du soleil et de la brume 
(1905; “‘Tales of Sun and Mist’’). 


Le Breton, André-Francois (1708-79), 
French publisher of the great Encyclopédie 
launched in the 1740s and edited principally 
by Diderot. 

-Diderot’s translation of Cyclopaedia 5:723f 


Lebrija, city, Sevilla province, Andalusia, 
southwestern Spain, south of Seville, in the 
lower basin of the Rio Guadalquivir. Found- 
ed as Nebritza by the Phoenicians, it was 
called Nebrixa by the Romans, Nebrisa by the 
Arabs, and Nebrija or Lebrija by the Span- 
iards, who reconquered it in 1249. Lebrija was 
the birthplace of Humanist scholar Elio An- 
tonio de Nebrija, author of the first Castilian 
grammar, and of Juan Diaz de Solis, explorer 
of South America and discoverer of the Rio 
de la Plata. 

Its architecture reflects the Moorish influ- 
ence in various mozarabic temples, the 
Church of Santa Maria de la Oliva (12th-16th 
centuries) with its early sculptures of Alonso 
Cano, and the ruins of a Moorish castle. Le- 
brija markets local agricultural products (ce- 
reals, foodstuffs, meats) and exports alumi- 
nese from nearby mines. Pop. (1970) 

ee Pes 
36°55’ N, 6°04’ W 

‘map, Spain 17:382 
Le Bris, Jean-Marie (1812-72), a Breton 
sea captain and a pioneer of gliding in the 
1850s-60s. His machines, modelled on the al- 
batross and other birds, were unsafe for man- 
carrying purposes. 


Lebrun, Albert (b. Aug. 29, 1871, Mercy-le- 
Haut, Fr.—d. March 6, 1950, Paris), 14th and 
last president (1932-40) of France’s Third 
Republic, who sought to preserve unity in the 
first year of World War II in the face of inter- 
nal political dissension and the German threat 
but failed to provide effectual leadership. 

Lebrun, a mining engineer, was educated at 
the Nancy Lycée, the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and the Ecole Nationale Supérieure des 
Mines. He was elected deputy for Lorraine in 
1900, senator in 1920, and president of the 
Senate in 1931. Other posts he held during 
that period included: minister of colonies 
(1911-13; 1913-14), of war (1913), and minis- 
ter of blockade and of liberated regions 
(1917-19). 

Lebrun, himself a moderate conservative, 
was elected president of the republic on May 
10, 1932, largely as a compromise candidate 
acceptable to all factions. In his role as media- 
tor and as a symbol of unity, Lebrun easily 
adapted to governments of both the right and 
the left, rarely exerting political influence on 
Cabinet appointments or policy. On April 15, 


1939, Lebrun was re-elected president, only. 


Albert Lebrun 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


the second among the presidents of the Third 
Republic to be so honoured. 

During World War II, as France’s position 
deteriorated, Lebrun complied with the Cabi- 
net’s decisions of June 1940 that led to the ar- 
mistice with Germany, though he personally 
would have preferred heading a government- 
in-exile. In July Lebrun acquiesced in the con- 
stitutional revisions at Vichy through which 
Marshal Philippe Pétain took over as head of 
state. Lebrun retired to Vizille near Grenoble 
and was later interned by the Germans at Itter 
in Tirol (1943-44). By acknowledging Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle as head of the provisional 
government at the liberation, Lebrun presided 
over the dissolution of the Third Republic and 
the end of his own political career. In his au- 
tobiography, Témoignage (1945), he attempt- 
ed to clarify the confusing events in which he 
had participated, 


Le Brun (Lesrun), Charles (b. Feb. 24, 
1619, Paris—d. Feb. 12, 1690, Paris), painter, 
designer, and arbiter of artistic production in 
France during the last half of the 17th cen- 
tury, his activities were largely responsible for 
the move of Europe’s artistic centre from 
Rome to Paris. Possessing both technical 
facility and the capacity to organize and carry 
out many vast projects, Le Brun personally 
created or supervised the production of most 
of the paintings, sculptures, and decorative 


“The Chancellor Séguier,”’ 
Charles Le Brun, 1661; in the Louvre, Paris 


Giraudon 


painting on canvas by 


objects commissioned by the French govern- 
ment for three decades, creating a homoge- 
neous style that came to be accepted through- 
out Europe as the paragon of academic and 
propagandistic art. A protégé of the chancel- 
lor Pierre Seguier, he studied first with the 
painter Guillaume Perrier, then with Simon 
Vouet, under whose tuition he developed a 
style of considerable impact, seen in “Her- 
cules and the Horses of Diomedes” (1640; 
City Museum and Art Gallery, Nottingham, 
Eng.). In 1642 he went to Rome with the 
painter Nicolas Poussin, and during the four 
years he spent there he absorbed much from 
Poussin and from contemporary Baroque 
painting. On his return to Paris in 1646 he was 
given large decorative and religious commis- 
sions; his work for the Hétel de Lambert and 
for Nicolas Fouquet, the influential minister 
of finance, at Vaux-le-Vicomte in the 1650s 
made his reputation secure. His first commis- 
sion from Louis XIV dates from 1661, when 
he painted the first of a series of subjects from 
the history of Alexander. “The Tent of Dari-: 
us” delighted Louis, who liked to think of 
himself as a latter-day Alexander. Le Brun 
was made First Painter to the King, given an 
enormous salary, and until his death occupied 
a position of paramount importance in the ar- 
tistic life of France not equalled until the ad- 
vent of the painter Jacques-Louis David at the 
end of the 18th century. 

Fouquet’s successor as minister of finance, 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, was quick to recognize 
and to use Le Brun’s organizing capacities to 
the greatest advantage. In 1663, Le Brun was 
appointed director of the Gobelins, which, 
from being a small tapestry manufacture, ex- 


panded into a sort of universal factory supply- 
ing all the royal houses, From the 1660s, com- 
missions for decoration of the royal palaces, 
notably Versailles, were given automatically 
to Le Brun and his assistants, and in 1663 the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture was reor- 
ganized with Le Brun as director. In 1666 he 
organized its satellite, the French Academy at 
Rome, which played an influential role in the 
artistic affairs of France for over a century. 
These institutions gave French art its charac- 
teristic homogeneity. 

Le Brun’s style was a more dramatic and 
sensuous version of Poussin’s static and 
monumental manner—seen -in ‘“Horatius 
Cocles Defending Rome” (1644; Dulwich 
College Picture Gallery, London)—which 
became dulled and generalized when applied 
to large surfaces. As a portrait painter, how- 
ever, he was consistently distinguished, as in 
“The Banker Jabach and His Family” (1647; 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
West Berlin). His position declined after Col- 
bert’s death in 1683, although he continued to 
receive the King’s support. 

-Baroque painting developments 19:428c 

‘French Academy curriculum 2:94c 

-furniture design for Louis XIV 7:800a 

-tapestry set design and management 17:1055d 

-Turenne portrait illus. 18:777 

-Vauban pastel portrait illus. 19:38 

-Versailles Palace interior design 9:711h; 
illus. 712 


Lebrun, Charles-Francois, duc de Plai- 
sance (b. March 19, 1739, Saint-Sauveur- 
Lendelin, Fr.—d. June 16, 1824, Saint- 
Mesmes), politician who served as third con- 
sul from 1799 to 1804, as treasurer of the em- 
pire from 1804 to Napoleon’s abdication in 
1814, and as governor general of Holland 
from 1811 to 1813. 

While a lawyer in Paris, Lebrun served as 
royal censor in 1766 and two years later was 
inspector general of the crown lands. As secre- 
tary and protégé of the chancellor René-Nico- 
las de Maupeou, he assisted him in the judi- 
cial reforms of 1771, but after Maupeou fell 
out of favour, he occupied himself translating 
Gerusalemme liberata (‘Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered”), by the 16th-century Italian poet Tor- 
quato Tasso, and parts of the Jliad. 

During the sessions of the States General of 
1789, Lebrun was deputy for the Third Estate 
of Dourdan and after the Revolution con- 
tinued to represent Dourdan in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. A moderate liberal, he was im- 
prisoned by the left-wing Jacobins; but after 
the coup d’etat of 9 Thermidor in 1794, which 
overthrew the Terror, he represented the deé- 
partement of Seine-et-Oise in the Conseil des 
Anciens, one of the legislative chambers of the 
Directory. After Napoleon’s coup of 18 Bru- 
maire (Nov. 9, 1799), he served as third con- 
sul, selected by Napoleon because his royalist 
sympathies would satisfy the conservatives. 
At the proclamation of the empire in May 
1804, he was named prince et archetrésorier 
and instituted the Cours de Comptes, which 
became an important institution in French 
financial administration. From 1805 to 1806 
he supervised the integration of Liguria into 
the French Empire; although he disapproved 
of Napoleon’s aristocracy, he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the title duc de Plaisance (Piacenza) in 
1808. As governor general of Holland, he 
ruled wisely and moderately, earning the title 
“le bon Stadhouder.” 

After Napoleon’s abdication, Louis XVIII 
made him a peer of France. During the Hun- 
dred Days, however, the period of Napoleon’s 
attempt to rebuild his empire after returning 
from exile in Elba, Lebrun accepted the post 
‘of grand master of the University of Paris and 
was therefore excluded from the peerage after 

_the return of the Bourbons in 1815. He was 
not reinstated until 1819. 


Lebu, or Lesou, a people of West Africa, 
speaking a dialect of Wolof. They numbered 
about 60,000 in the mid-1970s. 


-Senegalese peoples and language 16:535a 


Lebu, capital of Arauco province, southern 
middle Chile, lying on the Pacific coast at the 
mouth of the Rio Lebu. Founded in 1739 but 
destroyed several times by Araucanian Indi- 
ans, it became the provincial capital in 1875 
and now serves an agricultural and mining 
hinterland. 

Principal products are grains, legumes, live- 
stock, and coal. A minor transportation hub, 
it is a coal port and is linked by road and rail- 
road to provincial towns and to Concepcidn, 
65 mi (105 km) north. Tourism, based on 
nearby beaches, is an added source of income. 
The picturesque Lago Lanalhue is 39 mi (63 
km) south, Pop. (1970) 12,524. 
37°37 S, 73°39! W 
‘map, Chile 4:248 
Lecanicephalidea, an: order of tapeworms 
of the phylum Platyhelminthes. 

‘classification and general features 14:550h 


Lecanora (lichen); see manna; black shields. 
Le Cap (Haiti): see Cap-Haitien. 


Le Carré, John, pseudonym of DAviD JOHN 
MOORE CORNWELL (b. Oct. 19, 1931, Poole, 
Dorset), writer who gained popularity for sus- 
penseful, realistic spy novels based on a wide 
knowledge of international espionage. After 


Le Carré 


Horst Tappe from Camera Press—Publix 


becoming an instructor in French and Latin at 
Eton College, Le Carré was a member of the 
British foreign service in Germany (1961-64). 


He began to devote his full time to writing as - 


a result of the success of his third novel of es- 
pionage, The Spy Who Came in from the Cold 
(1963). Its protagonist is an aging British intel- 
ligence agent entrusted with the destruction of 
an East German official. Unlike the usual 
glamorous spies of fiction, the agent is a lone- 
ly man, without a respectable career or a 
place in society; the book was adapted into a 
highly successful film in 1965. Le Carré later 
published The Looking Glass War (1965) and 
A Small Town in Germany (1968). In 1972 ap- 
peared The Naive and Sentimental Lover, a 
novel in an entirely different vein. 


Lecce, capital of Lecce province, Puglia 
(Apulia) region, southeastern Italy, on the 
Salentina peninsula, or “‘heel”’ of Italy, east of 
Taranto. Possibly built on the site of the an- 
cient Roman town of Lupiae, Lecce was con- 
tested by the Byzantines, Lombards, and Sar- 
acens after the fall of the Roman Empire. It 
became a diocese in the 6th century, and was 
captured and elevated to a countship by the 
Normans in the mid-11th century. The city 
passed in 1463 to the Aragonese kings of Na- 
ples, who fortified it. 

After participating in the Carbonari uprisings 
of 1821, Lecce instituted its own provisional 
government in 1848. During the reaction that 
followed, many of the inhabitants were im- 
prisoned or exiled. 

Classical remains include an underground 
burial chamber of the 4th century Bc and a 
Roman amphitheatre. Lecce flourished in the 
16th and 17th centuries and has many exam- 
ples of Apulian Baroque architecture; many 
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of its buildings are built of the characteristic 
pietra leccese, a light yellow, easily worked 
limestone. The cathedral, the basilica of Sta. 
Croce, and the church of SS. Niccolo e Catal- 
do are notable, all rebuilt in the Baroque 
style. Other fine ‘Baroque buildings include the 
bishop’s palace, the seminary, and the Palaz- 
zo della Prefettura, housing the rich provin- 
cial museum. 


Roman amphitheatre, Lecce, Italy 
V. Dia—SCALA, New York 


Industries include flour milling, wine and ol- 
ive-oil processing, food canning, and the 
manufacture of pottery, glass, and papier- 
maché religious objects and toys. Pop. (1970 
est.) 82,598. 
40°23’ N, 18°11’ E 
-area and population, table 1 9:1094 
-map, Italy 9:1089 


Lecco, town, Como province, Lombardia 
(Lombardy) region, northern Italy, at the 
southern end of the eastern arm of Lake 
Como at the ouflow of the Adda River. Ear- 
lier the seat of a marquessate, Lecco was 
granted to the bishops of Como in the 11th 
century and passed to Milan in the 12th cen- 
tury. Fortified by the Visconti family in the 
14th century, it was an object of continuous 
contention until it was made a countship in 
1647. Little remains of its past except for the 
Ponte Grande, a bridge (1336-38; modern- 
ized) over the Adda; a tower from the former 
Castello Visconteo, housing the historical mu- 
seum; and a 17th-century palace housing the 
civic museum, There is a monument to Ales- 
sandro Manzoni, who took Lecco and its en- 
virons as the setting for his novel J promessi 
sposi (1825- 27; The Betrothed, 1889). 

Lecco is a tourist centre and has metallurgi- 
cal, mechanical, textile, and food-canning in- 
dustries. The local cheese market is noted for 
its Gorgonzola. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 
53,583. 
45° STEN; 9223.5 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Le Chambon-Feugerolles, town, Loire dé- 
partement, south central France, on the On- 
daine River, just southwest of Saint-Etienne. 
It is overlooked (southeast) by the castle of 
the Feugerolles (11th-14th centuries). Le 
Chambon, in a coal-mining area, has metal- 
lurgical plants. Fop. (latest census) 20,836. 
45°24' N, 4°19' E 
Le Chapelier: Jean, also known as ISAAC LE 
CHAPELIER (b. June 12, 1754, Rennes, Fr.—d. 
April 22, 1794, Paris), French Revolutionary 
leader; on June 14, 1791, he introduced in the 
Constituent Assembly the Loi Le Chapelier, 
which made any association of workers or of 
employers illegal. In force until 1884, the law 
actually affected only workers, who found it 
much more difficult to conceal their activities 
than employers did. Beginning his career as a 
barrister, in 1789 Le Chapelier was elected to 
the States General as a-deputy of the third es- 
tate (the bourgeois, or middle class) for 
Rennes. He founded the Club Breton at Ver- 
sailles, which was the precursor of the Jacobin 
Club, and was president of the National As- 
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sembly (August 1789). But after Louis XVI’s 
flight to Varennes in 1791 (as a consequence 
of his weak and shifting policies in the early 
years of the French Revolution), Le Chapelier 
allied himself with the moderate reformers. 
He left the Jacobins and joined the Feuillants, 
a group that advocated limiting the vote to 
property owners. Le Chapelier was arrested 
and executed (1794) during the Reign of Ter- 
ror after his return from a visit to England. 


Le Chatelier, Henry-Louis (b. Oct. 8, 
1850, Paris—d. Sept. 17, 1936, Miribel-les- 
Echelles), chemist who is best known for the 
principle of Le Chatelier (see Le Chatelier, 
principle of), which makes it possible to pre- 
dict the effect a change of conditions (temper- 
ature, pressure, and concentration of reaction 
components) will have on a chemical reaction. 
This principle proved invaluable in the chemi- 
cal industry for developing the most efficient 
chemical processes. 

Educated at the Collége Rollin, Ecole Poly- 
technique, and Ecole des Mines, Paris, Le 
Chatelier, after working two years as a mining 
engineer, was named professor of chemistry at 
the Ecole des Mines in 1877. He became an 
authority on metallurgy, cements, glasses, 
fuels, and explosives, and his interests turned 
to the study of heat. He developed a platinum 
and rhodium thermocouple for measuring 
high temperatures and an optical pyrometer, 
which measures intense heat by analyzing the 
light from the heat source. Le Chatelier first 
enunciated his principle in 1884 and dealt with 
the effect of changing pressures and other con- 
ditions in his Loi de stabilité de l equilibre chi- 
mique (1888; “Law of Stability of Chemical 
Equilibrium”), He was unaware for some time 
that his conclusions had been anticipated in 
part by the theoretical work of the noted U.S. 
physicist J. Willard Gibbs, whose works Le 
Chatelier later translated into French. 

At Le Chatelier’s suggestion (1895) the 
oxyacetylene flame was used in developing the 
modern acetylene torch for use in welding and 
cutting metal. In 1908 he became professor of 
chemistry at the University of Paris, and from 
1914 to 1918 he worked for the Ministry of 
Armaments. 


Le Chatelier, principle of, the principle 
enunciated in 1888 by the French chemist and 
engineer Henry-Louis Le Chatelier which 
states that if a system (a substance or a collec- 
tion of substances) in a balanced, or equilibri- 
um, state is disturbed, the system will readjust 
in such a way as to tend to neutralize the dis- 
turbance and restore equilibrium. The princi- 
ple may be illustrated by the behaviour of a 
reversible chemical reaction such as the reac- 
tion of hydrogen and nitrogen to form am- 
monia. The reaction is represented by the 
equation: 3Hz + N2=2NHs. The double ar- 
rows indicate that while ammonia is being 
formed it is also being decomposed. The for- 
mation reaction is accompanied by evolution 
of heat while the decomposition reaction re- 
quires absorption of heat. If the reaction is al- 
lowed to proceed at some specified constant 
temperature, upon completion (actually when 
the point of equilibrium is reached, i.e., when 
the velocity by which ammonia is being 
formed is just balanced by the velocity by 
which it is being decomposed) a given amount 
of ammonia as well as hydrogen and nitrogen 
will be present. The ratio of the amount of 
ammonia formed to the amount of hydrogen 
and nitrogen remaining, each quantity raised 
to a power equal to the corresponding stoi- 
chiometric coefficient, is designated the equi- 
librium constant of the reaction at the given 
temperature. According to the principle of Le 
Chatelier, if the reacting mixture is heated, the 
equilibrium condition will be displaced in such 
a way that the resultant i increase in tempera- 
ture will be , that is, in a direction 
that consumes heat energy, Thus, the addition 
of heat energy will shift the equilibrium in fa- 


vour of the decomposition of ammonia, this 
being the reaction that absorbs heat. The 
decomposition of more ammonia will lead to 
a readjustment in the velocities of the reac- 
tions taking place, until finally a new equilibri- 
um condition point is reached, In this new 
equilibrium state there will be less ammonia 
present and more remaining hydrogen and ni- 
trogen. The Le Chatelier principle, therefore, 
predicts that the ammonia reaction conducted 
at a higher temperature will yield less am- 
monia than the reaction conducted at a lower 
temperature. This conclusion is the basis for 
the use of low temperature, in view of the high 
pressure employed, in the industrial manufac- 
ture of ammonia. Because a reaction proceeds 
slower at lower temperatures, a catalyst is 
added to hasten the reaction. The Le Chate- 
lier principle applies not only to reversible 
chemical reactions but equally to reversible 
physical processes, such as the evaporation or 
crystallization of a liquid. 

-biochemical reaction variables 14:994g 
-chemical kinetics and pressure effect 4:139d 


‘relaxation process and equilibrium 
shifts 15:589f 


lechatelierite, a natural silica glass (silicon 
dioxide, SiO2) that has the same chemical 
composition as coesite, cristobalite, keatite, 
quartz, and tridymite but has a different crys- 
tal structure. Two varieties are included: 
meteoritic silica glass, produced when terres- 
trial silica is fused in the intense heat and pres- 
sure created by the impact of large meteor- 
ites; and fulgurite (q.v.), glass produced when 
silica is fused in the heat generated by a light- 
ning strike. Tektites, tear-shaped meteor- 
itic glass, the silica content of which is usually 
between 68 and 82 percent, often contain 
strings or grains of lechatelierite. Meteoritic 
silica glass has been found in and near large 
meteorite craters, as at Winslow, Ariz., and 
not associated with particular craters but still 
with meteoritic impact, as in the Libyan Des- 
ert. 

-formation and physical properties 16:754f; 

table 752 


Leche, Laguna de, English mILKy LAGoon, 
lagoon of eastern Cuba, the milky colour of 
which is caused by lime sulfates. 

22°12’ N, 78°38’ W 

‘channel connection to sea 5:349d; map 
Lechfeld, Battle of, fought near Augsburg, 
Ger., in 955, in which "the German king Otto I 
the Great (936-73, emperor from 962) deci- 
sively defeated the Magyars, so that they 
ceased their devastating, almost annual raids 
on Germany. The victory, moreover, deprived 
insurgent magnates in Germany of a source of 
aid against Otto I and set him free to inter- 
vene in Italy and acquire the imperial crown. 


Lechitic languages: see Lekhitic languages. 


Lechon, Jan, given name LESZEK SERAFINO- 
wicz (b. March 13, 1899, Warsaw—d. June 8, 
1956, New York City), poet, editor, diplomat, 
and political propagandist considered one of 
the foremost Polish poets of his generation. A 
careful craftsman, he wrote in a measured, 
classical style; his first volume, Karmazynowy 
poemat (1920; “The Scarlet Poem’’), dealt: 
with patriotic themes. It was followed the 
next year by Rzeczpospolita Babinska (“The 
Republic of Babin’’), In 1924 he collected his 
lyrical poems in Srebrne i czarne (‘Silver and 
Black”), In 1926 he became editor of a satiri- 
cal weekly, Cyrulik Warszawski (“The Barber 
of Warsaw”’), and in 1932 was appointed cul- 
tural attaché to the Polish embassy in Paris, 

where he remained until France capitulated to 
the Nazis, when he escaped to Lisbon and 
finally to Rio de Janeiro. In 1941 he went to 
New York City, where for four years he edit- 
ed a Polish weekly. His Lutnia po Bekwarku 
(““Bekwark’s Lute’’) appeared in 1942 in Lon- 
don; it was followed in 1945 by another 
volume of verses. Lechon worked for the Pol- 
ish section of Radio Free Europe from 1952 
until his death by his own hand. 


lechwe (antelope): see Kobus. 


passin (biochemistry): see phosphoglycer- 
ide. 


Leck, Bart van der (1876-1958), artist of 
the de Stijl movement. 
‘Mondrian and the de Stijl movement 12:345c 


Lecky, William Edward Hartpole (1838- 
1903), historian of rationalism and European 
morals. His eight-volume History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90) is a clas- 
sic study of Georgian England. 


Leclair, Jean-Marie, the Elder (b. May 
10, 1697, Lyons, Fr.—d. Oct. 22, 1764, Paris), 
violinist and composer who established the 
classical French violin school that supplanted 
the earlier Italian school. In 1722 he was prin- 
cipal dancer and ballet master at Turin. After 


Leclair, engraving by Jean-Charles 
Francois, 1741 
The Andre Meyer Collection—J,P. Ziolo 


finishing his violin studies with G.B. Somis, he 
went to Paris and began in 1728 a brilliant ca- 
reer as a violinist-composer. By 1732 he was 
the subject of an article in J.G. Walther’s 
Musicalisches Lexicon. He later became a 
musician of the royal chamber and visited sev- 
eral princely courts. Leclair, whose last years 
were clouded by despair and distrust, was 
murdered, possibly by his estranged wife, Le- 
clair published four books of sonatas for vio- 
lin and continuo, two books of sonatas for 
two unaccompanied violins, five sets of Récré- 
ations for two violins and continuo, and two 
sets of string concerti. He also wrote an opera, 
Scylla et Glaucus. 

His brothers Jean-Marie Leclair the Younger 
(1703-77) and Pierre Leclair (1709-84) were 
also composers. 


Leclanché, Georges (b. 1839, Paris—d. 
Sept. 14, 1882, Paris), engineer who in about 
1866 invented the battery that bears his name. 
In slightly modified form, the Leclanché bat- 
tery, now called a dry cell, is produced in 
great quantities and is widely used in devices 
= as flashlights and transistor-operated ra- 

i0s 

After completing a technical education in 
1860, Leclanché began work as an engineer. 
Six years later he developed his battery, which 
contained a conducting solution (electrolyte) 
of ammonium chloride, a negative terminal of 
zinc, and a positive terminal of manganese di- 
oxide, In 1867 he gave up his job to devote 
full time to his invention; a year later it was 
adopted by the telegraph service of Belgium. 
He subsequently opened a factory to produce 
the battery and other electric devices; the 
business was taken over by his brother Mau- 
rice upon his death in 1882. ‘ 
-dry cell development 2:765e; illus. 


Leclerc, Charles (-Victor-Emmanuel) 
(1772-1802), French general, the brother-in- 
law of Napoleon Bonaparte, suppressed 
(1801-02) the Haitian movement for indepen- 
dence from France led by the former slave 
Toussaint-Louverture. BARS 
-Haiti rebellion suppression 8: 551b GOe ie Ls 
‘Haiti’s war of independence 18:536h 


Leclerc, Jean, Latin JOHANNES CLERICUS (b. 
March 19, 1657, Geneva—d. Jan. 8, 1736, 
Amsterdam), encyclopaedist and _ biblical 
scholar who espoused advanced principles of 
- exegesis and theological method. Educated at 
Geneva and also in France at Grenoble and 
Saumur (all noted for a radical approach to 
biblical and patristic documents), Leclerc 
broke with scholastic Calvinism. 

In 1684 he was appointed to the Remon- 
strant Seminary faculty at Amsterdam. He 
made a lasting contribution to biblical studies 
as editor of three encyclopaedias: Biblio- 
théque universelle et historique (26 vol., 1686- 
93), Bibliothéque choisie (28 vol., 1703-13), 
and Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne (29 vol., 
1714-30). His views on the Scriptures includ- 
ed the denial of Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch as well as of the divine inspiration of 
Ecclesiastes, Job, Proverbs, and the Song of 
Solomon. 

In addition to Harmonia Evangelica (1699), 
Leclerc also wrote commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch (1699), a translation of the New Tes- 
tament (1703), and commentaries on other 
Old Testament books. 

-Vico and his contemporaries 19:104e 


Leclercq, Suzanne Céline Marie 
(1901-  ), Belgian paleobotanist known for 
her studies of Devonian fossil flora (plants ex- 
isting from 395,000,000 to 345,000,000 years 
ago). Leclercq has served as a professor of 
paleophytology and stratigraphic paleobota- 
ny at the University of Liége in Belgium. She 
has investigated comparative morphology of 
pteridophytes (such as ferns), paleogeogra- 
phy, and ecology. 


Le Clézio, Jean-Marie(-Gustave) (b. 
April 13, 1940, Nice, Fr.), novelist who 
became famous at 23 when his first novel, Le 
Procés-verbal (1963; The Interrogation, 1964), 
won a major French literary award, the Prix 
Théophraste Renaudot. He grew up and stud- 
ied in southern France and in England. At first 
he was identified with the nouveau roman, the 
avant-garde movement of the French novel of 
the 1950s and ’60s, but he later asserted an in- 
dividual style, expressing in parables not a 
grand and epic world but the reality of a 
world of “small adventures.” Through minute 
incursions into the apparent tranquillity of 
things, he made apparent the inner disorder of 
man as well as his discord with the world. His 
characters, arriving at this realization, totter 
on the edge of folly: such is the fate of Adam 
Pollo of Le Procés-verbal. In Le Déluge 
(1966; The Flood, 1967) a man seeing death 
everywhere voluntarily blinds himself in the 
sun. La Fiévre (1965; Fever, 1966) shows the 
thin line between the fever of daily life and 
mental aberration. Le Clézio wrote a treatise 
on his literary ideas, L’Extase matérielle 
(1967), and continued to produce fiction: Ter- 
ra amata (1967; Eng. trans., 1969), La Guerre 
(1971; War, 1973), and Les Géants and My- 
driase (1973). 

Lecocq, (Alexandre) Charles (b. June 3, 
1832, Paris—d. October 24, 1918, Paris), one 
of the principal French composers of operet- 
tas after Offenbach, and especially known for 


Lecocq pe 
H. Roger- -Viollet . 


his La Fille de Madame Angot. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatory under Francois Bazin, 
Fromental Halévy, and Francois Benoist. His 
first operetta, Le Docteur Miracle (1857), 
written for a competition organized by Offen- 
bach, shared the prize with a setting of the 
same libretto by Bizet. He produced six one- 
act operettas, but his first real suecess was the 
three-act Fleur de thé (1868), Eleven operettas 
followed, including Les Cent Vierges (1872) 
and La Fille de Madame Angot (1872). The 
last was performed in Europe and the U.S., 
and in 1947 some of the music was arranged 
by Gordon Jacob as a ballet, Mam’zelle An- 
got. Lecocq also wrote polkas, mazurkas, 
schottisches, and other dances, and five 
volumes of songs. He kept alive the spirit of 
Offenbach in the French operetta, adapting it 
to the more sober style of light opera preva- 
lent after the Franco-German war. 


Lecompton Constitution (1857), instrument 
framed in Lecompton, Kan., by Southern 
pro-slavery advocates of Kansas statehood. It 
contained clauses protecting slaveholding and 
a bill of rights excluding free Negroes, and it 
added to the frictions leading up to the U.S, 
Civil War. Though it was rejected in a ter- 
ritorial election (January 1858), Pres. James 
Buchanan subsequently recommended. state- 
hood for Kansas under its provisions. Con- 
gress balked, and a compromise was offered 
calling for resubmission of the constitution to 
the territory’s voters. Kansas again rejected it 
the following August and was admitted to the 
Union as a free state on Jan. 29, 1861. 


Lecomte, Hippolyte (1817-71), 

painter. 

-costume design and historical 
accuracy 17:563d 


Lecons d’anatomie comparée, English LEs- 
SONS ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY (1800-05), 
work by the French zoologist Georges Cuvier. 
‘animal anatomy theories 5:389e - 


Le Conte, Joseph (1823-1901), U.S, geolo- 
gist known for his work concerning basic geo- 
morphological processes such as stream gra- 
dation and his studies on mountain folding. Le 
Conte wrote Religion and Science (1874), Ele- 
ments of Geology (1878), Sight: An Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision (1881), and Evolution and its Relation 
to Religious Thought (1888), 


Leconte de Lisle, Charles-Marie-René 
(b. Oct. 22, 1818, Saint-Paul, Réunion—d. 
July 17, 1894, Louveciennes, near Paris), poet, 
leader of the Parnassians, and from 1865 to 
1895 acknowledged as the foremost French 
poet apart from the aging Hugo. With the 
growth of admiration for Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists, his reputation declined. 

His theories, reacting against Romanticism 
and stressing the need for impersonality and 
discipline in poetry, were expressed with delib- 
erate provocativeness and exaggeration. His 
epic poetry is often overweighted by erudition 
and ornamentation, but his shorter poems 
convey a compelling and individual vision, 
and ‘“‘Qain” (in Poémes barbares) is one of the 
most impressive short epics of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

He was sent to the Université de Rennes in 
1837 but gave up law for literature and was 
recalled to Réunion by his family. He re- 
mained unwillingly on the island from 1843 to 
1846, when he returned to France to work on 
La Démocratie pacifique, a daily journal that 
propagated the utopian social theories of 
Charles Fourier. In the poems of the next few 
years he drew on Greek mythology for sym- 
bols of his Revolutionary views; he wrote 
political articles and unsuccessfully attempted 
practical work for the February Revolution of 
1848, which overthrew the monarchy of 
Louis-Philippe. Later, while remaining a 
republican, he became convinced that the 
poet should not engage in direct political ac- 
tion. 

His first volume of poetry was published in 


French 
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1852. He eventually arranged the poems, 
which had appeared in different collections 
during his lifetime, to form Poémes antiques, 
Poémes barbares, and Poémes tragiques. Der- 
niers poémes was published in 1895. 

He spent most of his life in financial need, at- 
tempting to support his mother, sisters, ‘and 
wife by his writings. He published a series of 
translations from Greek and Latin; two trage- 
dies adapted from Greek subjects, Les Erin- 
nyes (1873) and L’ Apollonide (1888); three an- 
ticlerical and republican booklets (1871-72); 
and, under the pseudonym Pierre Gosset, His- 
toire du Moyen Age (1876). In 1873 he ob- 
tained a sinecure as librarian of the Senate and 
in 1886 was elected to succeed Hugo as 
a member of the Académie Francaise. His 
Contes en Prose was published in 1911. 

At the centre of Leconte de Lisle’s poetry is a 
sense of the impermanence of a vast and piti- 
less universe, Influenced by the new study of 
comparative religion and by contemporary 
scientific discoveries, his epics show the death 
of religions and civilizations—Greek, Indian, 
Celtic, Scandinavian, Polynesian, Jewish, and 
Christian. Their gods, whether symbols of 
beauty, tyranny, or suffering, are shown to be 
only figments of man’s imagination. 

Some of Leconte de Lisle’s finest poems de- 
scribe scenes of cosmic destruction with exul- 
tation rather than terror. They assert that, in 
the face of the cruel forces that create and de- 
stroy an ephemeral world, the poet must sa- 
vour the more sharply its rich physical beauty 
and the vigour of its ferocity, until he can ap- . 
preciate the intensity of each moment whether 
of delight or suffering, an intensity that can 
compensate for the eternity denied man. 
-French literature of the 19th century 10:1194d 


Lecoq de Boisbaudran, Paul-Emile (b. 

April 18, 1838, Cognac, Fr.—d. May 28, 

1912, Paris), chemist who developed im- 

proved spectroscopic techniques for chemical 

analysis and discovered the elements gallium 

ee samarium (1880), and dysprosium 
86). 


(18 

In 1858 Lecoq de Boisbaudran began work- 
ing in the family wine business, though he pur- 
sued scientific studies in his spare time, He 
took up the study of spectroscopic analysis 
and began a search for new elements in 1859. 
In 1869 the Russian chemist Dmitry Ivano- 
vich Mendeleyev published his periodic table, 
from which he predicted the existence and 
properties of several unknown elements, in- 
cluding one he called eka-aluminum. When 
Lecog de Boisbaudran discovered gallium, he 
found it had the predicted properties of eka- 
aluminum, and thus it was the first of Men- 
deleyev’s elements to be uncovered. His dis- 
covery paved the way for the general accep- 
tance of the periodic table. 


Lecouvreur, Adrienne (b. April 5, 1692, 
Damery, Fr.—d. March 20, 1730, Paris), 


Adrienne Lecouvreur, lithograph by C. 
Motte after a drawing by P. Vigneron 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal, Paris; 
photograph, JE, Bulloz 
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leading actress whose life inspired a tragic 
drama a century after her death. At the age of 
14 she participated in an amateur perfor- 
mance of Pierre Corneille’s -Polyeucte. She 
then received instruction in acting from the ac- 
tor-manager Paul Legrand, and as a profes- 
sional actress was first seen on the stage at 
Lille. On May 14, 1717, she made her debut 
at the Comédie Francaise in Prosper Jolyot 
Crébillon’s Electre. To this role, to the 
Monime in Jean Racine’s Mithridate, and to 
the Angélique in Moliére’s George Dandin she 
brought a naturalness and simplicity not char- 
acteristic of the style of acting then current; 
this factor, combined with her beauty and 
charm, made her extraordinarily popular. 
Lecouvreur found a friend and teacher in the 
celebrated actor Michel Baron, who in 1720 
returned to the stage at the age of 67, and she 
was admired by Voltaire. After 1721 she was 
the mistress of Maurice Saxe, who abandoned 
her some time before her death. She died in 
her prime, and, not having renounced acting 
as a profession, was refused Christian burial. 
Though Lecouvreur enacted comedy parts 
with spirit and intelligence, her real domain 
was tragic acting. The more sensational as- 
pects of her life were exploited by Eugéne 
Scribe and Ernest Legouvé in their play 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849), which is unsatis- 
factory as biography but provided a leading 
role played by Rachel and later by Sarah 
Bernhardt. 


Le Creusot, industrial town, Sadne-et-Loire 
département, east central France, southwest 
of Dijon, west of Chalon-sur-Sa6ne. Situated 
in a basin yielding coal and iron-ore, it is one 
of the principal metallurgical centres in 
France. In 1782 a foundry and blast furnaces, 
using coal instead of wood for the first time in 
France, were built at Le Creusot. Shortly af- 
terward, John Wilkinson, an English ironmas- 
ter, built coke-burning blast furnaces, and be- 
gan producing arms with machinery brought 
from England. The metallurgical industry lat- 
er declined until 1836, when the brothers 
Adolphe and Eugéne Schneider founded the 
Société des Forges et Ateliers du Creusot 
(Creusot Forge and Workshop Company), 
which produced the first French locomotives 
as well as armour plate. 

The company, merged in 1970 with the Ate- 
liers et Forges de la Loire (Workshop and 
Forge Company of the Loire), is the most im- 
portant French firm producing heavy me- 
chanical equipment and specialized steel. Le 
Creusot has been one of the chief armaments- 
prceutie centres of Europe. Latest census 
33,581 
46°48’ N, 4°26’ E 

-map, France 7:584 
lectern, a medieval word originally referring 
to a pedestal-based reading desk with a slant- 
ed top used for supporting liturgical books— 
such as Bibles, missals, and breviaries at reli- 
gious services—and later referring to a stand 
that supports a speaker’s books and notes. In 
early Christian times, lecterns were incor- 
porated into the structure of the sanctuary 
and known as “ambos’”—one on the north 
side of the choir for reading the Epistle, the 
other at the south for reading the Gospel. The 
rise of monasticism, with its more elaborate 
rituals and heavier prayer books, stimulated 
the demand for a mobile lectern that could be 
moved about the sanctuary according to need. 
Usually made of wood, though occasionally 
of metal, the lectern lent itself to elaborate 
decorative treatment. The bookrest could be 
either single or double, so that both sides 
could be used simultaneously. The desklike 
structure, however, was largely superseded in 
the later Middle Ages by an eagle, the back of 
whose outstretched wings provided a support 
for the book; this type of lectern has main- 
tained its popularity in ecclesiastical circles 
ever since. As the Reformation tended to fa- 


Lectern in the form of an eagle, Flemish, 
16th century; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


vour congregation-orientated services, the lec- 
tern was moved into the body of the church. 
The Gothic Revival stimulated the produc- 
tion of lecterns in the 19th century, when they 
were often used to embellish the domestic 
scene, 
-eagle design, origin, and 

ornamentation 11:1098a 
-medieval ecclesiastical development 7:796e 
-sacred furniture for common prayer 3:1176e 


lectin, any of a number of plant proteins that 
induce clumping of red blood cells. 
-antibody sources in plants 2:1145g 


lectionary, in Christianity, a book containing 
portions of the Bible appointed to be read on 
particular days of the year. The word is also 
used for the list of such Scripture lessons. The 
early Christians adopted the Jewish custom of 
reading extracts from the Old Testament in 
synagogues on the sabbath. They soon added 
extracts from the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. During the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
several systems of lessons were devised for 
churches of various localities. One of the first 
attempts for a diocese to fix definite readings 
for special seasons during the year was made 
by Musaeus of Marseille in the mid-Sth cen- 
tury. 

At first, the lessons were marked off in the 
margins of manuscripts of the Scriptures. Lat- 
er, special lectionary manuscripts were pre- 
pared, containing in proper sequence the ap- 
pointed passages. The Greek church devel- 
oped two forms of lectionaries, one (Synaxa- 
rion) arranged in accord with the ecclesiastical 
year and beginning with Easter, the other 
(Ménologion) arranged according to the civil 
year (beginning September 1) and com- 
memorating the festivals of various saints and 
churches. Other national churches produced 
similar volumes. Among the Western 
churches during the medieval period the an- 
cient usage at Rome prevailed, with its em- 
phasis on Advent. 

During the 16th-century Reformation, the 
Lutherans and Anglicans made changes in the 
Roman Catholic lectionaries. Luther was dis- 
satisfied with the choice of many of the les- 
sons from the letters in the Roman system, 
and he included a greater proportion of doc- 
trinal passages. In the Anglican Church, the 
first edition of The Book of Common Prayer 
assigned for each day a passage of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament to be read 
at both the morning and evening services. 
Nearly all the saints’ days were dropped, and 
the new system assigned chapters of the Bible 
to be read consecutively. Present-day liturgists 
in many denominations have been active in re- 
vising traditional lectionary systems. 

research value 2:944b 


Lectisternium (from Latin lectum sternere, 
“to spread a couch”), ancient Greek and Ro- 
man rite consisting of a meal offered to gods 
and goddesses whose representations were 
laid upon a couch (lectus) or pulvinar (from 
pulvinus, “cushion’’) in the attitude of reclin- 
ing. The couch was placed in the open street, 
and a meal was set out on a table before it. On 
the first occasion of the rite, which originated 
in Greece, couches were prepared for three 
pairs of gods: Apollo and Latona, Hercules 
and Diana, Mercury and Neptune. The feast, 
lasting for seven or eight days, was also cele- 
brated by private individuals; the citizens kept 
open house, debtors and prisoners were 
released, and everything was done to banish 
sorrow. In later times similar honours were 
paid to other divinities. The rite largely re- 
placed the old Roman epulum or daps, in 
which the god was not visibly represented. In 
Christian times the word was used for a feast 
in memory of the dead. 

-Roman adaptation of Greek rite 15:1061f 


Lectocoris campestris (insect): see flower 
bug. 


lector, or READER, in Christianity, a person 
set aside to read Holy Scripture in the church 
services. In the Eastern Orthodox churches 
lector is one of the minor orders in prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. Although formerly a 
minor order in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the office was named a ministry by Pope Paul 
VI in a motu proprio (initiated by the Pope 
without advice, effective Jan. 1, 1973), and 
was opened to laymen. Officially this ministry 
is reserved to men, although in practice wom- 
en may serve as lector without being formally 
installed in the ministry. 

In Protestant churches the person who func- 
tions as a reader, either layman or clergyman, 
is called a lector. 


Lectura Oxoniensis, 13th-century work by 
John Duns Scotus. 
-Duns Scotus’ philosophical 

development 5:1083e 


Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
(1783), work by Hugh Blair. 
-intellectual susceptibility to passions 15:802a 


Lectures on the Essence of Religion, En- 
glish translation of Ludwig Feuerbach’s Vor- 
lesungen iiber das Wesen der Religion (1851). 
-projectionist view of religion 15:617a 


Lectures on the Philosophy of History 
(1857), English translation of Vorlesungen 
iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte (1837), 
book by G.W.F. Hegel. 

-affirmation of human freedom 8:963d 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, 
English translation of G.W.F. Hegel’s Vor- 
lesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion 
(1832). 

-religious history dialectic 15:629h 


-Lectures on the Principles of Political 


Obligation (1895), work by T.H. Green, 
originally part of volume two of Philosophical 
Works (18835). 

-liberal political philosophy 14:692c 


Lecythidaceae, family of Bc! trees of 
the order Myrtales. 


-range, life cycle, uses, and 
classification 12:773d 


Leczyca, Synod of (1285), Polish ecclesias- 
tical council. 
-Polish national reunification 14:640a 


Leda, in Greek legend, usually believed to be 
the daughter of Thestius, king of Aetolia, and 
wife of Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon. 
Some ancient writers thought she was the 
mother by Tyndareus of Clytemnestra, wife of 
King Agamemnon, and of Castor, one of the 
Heavenly Twins. She was also believed to 
have been mother by Zeus, who had ap- 
proached her in the form of a swan, of the 
other twin, Pollux, and of the Trojan Helen, 
both of whom hatched from an egg, or eggs, 


laid by Leda. Variant legends gave divine par- 
entage to both twins or made Tyndareus the 
father of both. 


- Leda Clays, clay sediments of marine origin 
called quick clays occurring near Brecken- 
ridge, Ontario, Canada. 

“occurrence and cause 6:66d 


Le Daim (Lz pain), Olivier (d. 1484), favou- 
rite of King Louis XI of France, who raised 
him from Garber to nobleman and potentate. 
Hated as a rapacious parvenu, he was 
promptly hanged after Louis XI’s death. 


Ledbetter, Huddie: see Leadbelly. 


Ledebour, Georg (b. March 7, 1850, Hano- 
ver, now in West Germany—d. March 315 
1947, Bern, Switz.), Socialist politician who 
eventually became a leader of the Berlin Com- 
munist uprising of January 1919. 

A Social Democrat member of the Reichstag 
(national parliament) from 1900, Ledebour 
initially stood among the left centrists of his 
party. With the outbreak of World War I, 
however, he formed, with his fellow Socialist 
Hugo Haase, a solitary opposition to the vot- 
ing of German war credits (August 1914) and 
later, again with Haase, led other party dissi- 
dents in the formation of the Independent So- 
cial Democratic Party (1917). A leading 
proponent of political and social revolution 
through the closing weeks of the war, he 
headed, with Karl Liebknecht, the revolution- 
ary committee that, in January 1919, directed 
the abortive Communist uprising in Berlin. 
Later, as a member of the Weimar Reichstag 
(1920-24), he headed a small independent fac- 
tion. In 1931 he joined the Socialist Worker 
Party but emigrated from Germany at the 
opening of the National Socialist era (1933). 


Lederberg, Joshua (b. May 23, 1925, Mont- 
clair, N.J.), geneticist, pioneer in the field of 
bacterial genetics, shared the 1958 Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or Medicine (with 
George W. Beadle and Edward L. Tatum) for 
discovering the organization of genetic materi- 
al and mechanisms of recombination in bac- 
teria. At the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son (1947-59), Lederberg rose from assistant 
professor of genetics to become professor of 
medicine and genetics and chairman of the ge- 
netics department (1958). 

With Tatum he published “Gene Recombi- 
nation in Escherichia coli” (1946), in which he 
reported that genetic information is passed 
from one bacterium to another in an orderly 
fashion. While biologists, who had not previ- 
ously dreamed that “sex” existed in bacteria 
such as E. coli, were still confirming Leder- 
berg’s discovery, he and his student Norton 
D. Zinder reported another, equally surpris- 
ing, finding. In the paper “Genetic Exchange 
in Salmonella’ (1952), they revealed that cer- 
tain viruses were capable of carrying part of a 
bacterial “chromosome” from one bacterium 
to another, a phenomenon they termed trans- 
duction. Lederberg’s discoveries made bac- 
teria a tool of genetic research as important as 
the fruit fly Drosophila and the bread mold 
Neurospora. 

He not only developed ingenious techniques 
in bacterial genetics but also devised methods 


Lederberg , 
By courtesy of Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


of identifying and classifying organic chemi- 
cals by computer and mathematical graph 
theory, and statistical methods of studying 
human biology by using U.S. census data. 
From 1959 Lederberg was professor of genet- 
ics and biology and chairman of the genetics 
department at Stanford Medical School, Palo 
Alto, Calif., and from 1962 director of the 
Kennedy Laboratories of Molecular Medi- 
cine. 


ledger, book containing accounts of business 
transactions. 
-bookkeeping methods and 

procedures 3:37g 


ledgering, or LEGERING, sport-fishing tech- 
nique in which a lead weight (lead, ledger, or 
sinker) is used to hold the hook and line 
beneath the surface of the water, usually at or 
near the bottom, especially useful in fast-flow- 
ing streams. A float is sometimes used to help 
the fisherman know when a fish has taken the 
bait (float ledgering). 
-fishing without bobber 7:365b 


Ledochowski, Mieczyslaw Halka, Count 
(1822-1902), archbishop (later cardinal arch- 
bishop) of Poznan in (German) Poland who 
resisted Bismarck’s penal measures against 
the Roman Catholic Church (“May laws’’) 
and was imprisoned (1874). He later directed 
the affairs of his diocese from Rome. 


Ledo Road (Burma): see Stilwell Road. 


Ledoux, Claude-Nicolas (b. March 21, 
1736, Dormans-sur-Marne, Fr.—d. Nov. 19, 
1806, Paris), often considered the most origi- 
nal and innovative of the French Neoclassical 
architects, his unexecuted projects for spheri- 
cal, cyclindrical, and pyramidal houses having 
no parallel in architectural history. His later 
works and unrealized design concepts antici- 
pate the modern architectural movement. 
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The Director’s Pavillion, salt mines at Arc-et-Senans, 
near Besancon, Fr., by Ledoux, 1773-75 


By courtesy of the Caisse Nationale des Monuments Historiques, Paris 


Architect to King Louis XVI, Ledoux initial- 
ly designed works in the Baroque fashion, 
constructing a number of charming resi- 
dences. Between 1765 and 1780, he attempted 
to reconcile traditional elements of French 
classicism and the spirit of the antique and 
won fame for Madame du Barry’s pavilion at 
Louveciennes (1770-72) and house at Ver- 
sailles (1772); the Adtel for the dancer Made- 
leine Guimaud (1772); the Chateau de Benou- 
ville, near Caen (1768-75); and the theatre at 
Besancon (1775-84). 

Ledoux’s central role in the evolution of 
Neoclassical and modern architecture was es- 
tablished by his saltworks project, an industri- 
al city at Arc-et-Senans (1775-79), part of 
which survives, and by a highly original series 
of 46 city gates for Paris, 4 of which survive. 
Imprisoned during the French Revolution 
(1793), he devoted himself to writing his influ- 
ential work L’ Architecture considérée sous le 
rapport de l'art des moeurs et de la legislation 
(1804), containing plans for the ideal city of 


115 Ledru-Rollin 


Chaux, with buildings in which symbolism 
and abstraction are carried to new heights. 
-Neoclassical architectural 

developments 19:435g 


Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre-Auguste (b. 
Feb. 2, 1807, Paris—d. Dec. 31, 1874, Fon- 
tenay-aux-Roses), lawyer whose radical politi- 
cal activity earned him a prominent position 
in the French Second Republic; he helped 
bring about universal suffrage in France. 


Ledru-Rollin, detail of a portrait by 
Angélique Mongez, 1853; in the collection 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Called to the bar in 1829, Ledru-Rollin es- 
tablished his reputation by his defense of 
republicans charged with political offenses. 
He also began a notable contribution to 
French jurisprudence with his edition of the 
Journal de Palais (27 vol., 1791-1837; ‘“Jour- 
nal of the Palace’’), later (1837-47) to be sup- 
plemented by 17 volumes and by the Répér- 
toire général de la jurisprudence francaise (8 
vol., 1843-48; “General Repertoire of French 
Law’). He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1839 on a platform calling for uni- 
versal suffrage and popular sovereignty. After 
he was brought to trial by the July Monarchy 
of Louis-Phillipe for the violence of his elec- 
toral speeches and convicted, he appealed and 
reversed the verdict on a technical point. In 
the legislature his continued insistence on the 
need for a republican form of government left 
him separated from other leftists, such as Odi- 
lon Barrot, who were willing to accept consti- 
tutional monarchy as a first step toward re- 
form. This isolation led Ledru-Rollin to seek 
wider popular support through the newspaper 
La Réforme, on which he collaborated with 
the Socialist Louis Blanc. During the 1847-48 
campaign for electoral reform, Ledru-Rollin 
temporarily allied himself with the constitu- 
tional leftists, though their fundamental dif- 
ferences remained, 

On Feb. 24, 1848, the revolt against the 
monarchy began with the invasion of the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Parisian popu- 
lace, as the poet-novelist Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine and Ledru-Rollin proclaimed their sup- 
port for a republic. In the provisional govern- 
ment set up after the abdication of Louis-Phil- 
ippe, Ledru-Rollin became minister of the in- 
terior, and through his influence the elections 
for a new legislature were held under universal 
suffrage. The new National Assembly, howev- 
er, was moderate, and it was only at the insis- 
tence of Lamartine, who refused to serve 
without him, that Ledru-Rollin was elected to 
the national executive committee on May 10. 
Believing the committee to be legally elected 
and the will of the people, Ledru-Rollin sup- 
ported it fully, even during the crisis of May 
15, when revolutionary extremists attempted 
to set up a new government. This lost him a 
great deal of working-class support. 

In June 1849 Ledru-Rollin attacked as un- 
constitutional the intervention against the 
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Republic of Rome by the new president, 
Louis-Napoléon, whose impeachment he de- 
manded on June 11. Two days later Ledru- 
Rollin headed a demonstration that ended as 
an attempted insurrection. After leading a 
provisional government for two hours, he fled 
to England, where he joined the revolutionar- 
ies Lajos Kossuth of Hungary and Giuseppe 
Mazzini of Italy on the Revolutionary Com- 
“mittee of Europe and wrote a great many 
revolutionary pamphlets. Under the full gen- 
eral amnesty of 1870, Ledru-Rollin returned 
to France. Though he was elected a deputy in 
three départements in 1871, he refused to sit in 
the National Assembly. He made no attempt 
to re-enter public life until shortly before his 
death in 1874, when, as a deputy for Vau- 
cluse, he once more defended universal suf- 
frage. An edition of his speeches and political 
writings appeared in 1879. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. A.R. Calman, Ledru-Rollin and 
the Second French Republic (1923); G. Duveau, 
1848: The Making of a Revolution (1967); and R. 
Schnerb, Ledru-Rollin (1948). 

-Second Republic establishment 7:665d 


Le Duan, erroneously called LE DUNG (b. 
1907, Quang Tr province, now Binh Tri 
Thien province, Vietnam), leading Vietnamese 
politician who was considered a _ possible 
successor to Ho Chi Minh. He remained, 
however, a shadowy figure, manoeuvring 
from behind the scenes in his post of first 
secretary of the Vietnamese Workers’ Party 
and, after its reorganization as the Vietnamese 
Communist Party in 1976, of secretary gener- 
al. Le Duan was a founding member of the In- 
dochinese Communist Party in 1930. Twice 
imprisoned by the French, he joined the Viet 
Minh, Ho Chi Minh’s anti-French Commu- 
nist-led front, and attained an influential posi- 
tion on the Central Committee of Ho’s new 
Republic of Vietnam in Hanoi in 1945. After 
Vietnam’s division in 1954, Le Duan was di- 
rector of subversive activities in the south. 
Calling upon nationalists there to form an 
anti-U.S. political front in September 1960, he 
probably provided the impetus for the found- 
ing of the National Liberation Front (NLF) lat- 
er that year. Le Duan departed dramatically 
from strict Maoist guerrilla warfare to call for 
a military campaign that stressed the use of 
improved weapons. 

Le Duan’s writings on the methods and aims 
of the Socialist revolution in Vietnam and its 
history. have been collected in The Vietnamese 
Revolution: Fundamental Problems and Es- 
sential Tasks (1971). 


Leduc, town, south central Alberta, Canada, 
13 mi (21 km) south of Edmonton, the provin- 
cial capital. Settled in 1876, it was named for 
the French Roman Catholic missionary Hip- 
polyte Leduc. The railway arrived in 1891 and 
it became a local market centre. In 1947 the 
first discovery of vast petroleum deposits was 
made nearby, and the original Leduc oil well 
functioned until 1974 as part of the province’s 
extensive petroleum, natural gas, and petro- 
chemical industries. Inc. village, 1899; town, 
1906. Pop. (1976) 8,576. 

53°16’ N, 113°33’ W 

- Alberta oil field development 1:425g 

Le Duc Tho (1911 - ), Vietnamese politician, 
member of the Politburo of the Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party. From 1968, he conducted 
negotiations with U.S. representatives in Paris 
that eventually resulted in the cease-fire agree- 
ment of January 1973 and the withdrawal of 
U.S. troops from Vietnam. In 1973 he shared 
the Nobel Peace Prize with his U.S. counter- 
part as negotiator, Henry Kissinger, but he 
declined to accept it. After the reunification of 
Vietnam in 1976, Le Duc Tho continued as a 
member of the Politburo of the reorganized 
Vietnamese Communist Party. 


Ledyard, John (b, 1751, Groton, Conn.—d. 
1789, Cairo), adventurer and explorer who ac- 


companied Capt. James Cook on his voyage 
to find a Northwest Passage to the Orient 
(1776-79). After trying the life of a missionary 
among the North American Indians, he 
shipped out as a common seaman (1774). In 
1783 he published A Journal of Captain 
Cook’s Last Voyage to the Pacific, a book 
based heavily upon an account by his ship- 
mate John Rickman. Ledyard hoped to 
stimulate American maritime interest in the 
sea otter fur trade with China but failed to ob- 
tain financial support. He then entered upon a 
strange adventure—to walk across Russia, in- 
cluding Siberia. In February 1788, while at Ir- 
kutsk, he was arrested and ordered out of the 
country. His final venture to explore Africa 
ended with his death. 


Lee, Ann, also called MOTHER ANN (b. Feb. 
29, 1736, Manchester, Eng.—d. Sept. 8, 1784, 
Watervliet, N.Y.), religious leader who 
brought the Shaker religious sect from En- 
gland to the American colonies, where it 
became the largest and perhaps the most im- 
portant of U.S. communal religious sects. In 
1758 Ann, the illiterate daughter of a black- 
smith, joined the Shaking Quakers, a radical 
offshoot of the Quakers. The Shakers (as they 
were already called) preached the Second 
Coming of Christ and underwent fits of agita- 
tion when they felt the Holy Spirit descend 
upon them, after which they prophesied. Ann 
married a blacksmith in 1762, an unhappy 
union that probably influenced her later doc- 
trinal insistence on celibacy. 

In 1770, during a period of religious persecu- 
tion by the English authorities, she was im- 
prisoned. While in jail she came to believe 
that sexual lust impeded Christ’s work and 
that only through celibacy could men and 
women further his kingdom on earth. Four 
years later, commanded as the result of 
another vision, Ann persuaded her husband, 
brother, and six other followers to emigrate to 
America. There, her followers founded a set- 
tlement in the woods of Niskeyuna (now Wa- 
tervliet), near Albany. Ann lived in New York 
City until her husband abandoned her, at 
which time she joined the settlement. With an 
influx of converts from a nearby Baptist settle- 
ment in New Lebanon, a border town be- 
tween Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
Shaker movement grew and began to spread 
throughout New England to embrace thou- 
sands. Mother Ann, as she came to be known, 
was believed to have ushered in the millenni- 
um, for the Shakers asserted that as Christ 
had embodied the masculine half of God’s 
al nature, so Ann embodied the female 

alf. 

In 1780 Ann was imprisoned for treason be- 
cause of her pacifist doctrines and refusal to 
sign an oath of allegiance. She was released a 
few months later and in 1781-83 toured New 
England. According to witnesses, she per- 
formed a number of miracles, including heal- 
ing the sick by touch. See also Shakers. 


Lee, Arthur (b. Dec. 21, 1740, Westmore- 
land County, Va.—d. Dec. 12, 1792, Middle- 
sex County, Va.), diplomat who sought recog- 
nition and aid in Europe for the Continental 
Congress during the American Revolution. 


Arthur Lee, detail of an oil painting on 
wood by John Trumbull, 1790; in the 
Yale University Art Gallery 

By courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery 


Lee gave up a medical practice for the study 
of law after he became interested in colonial 
politics. He wrote political tracts, among 
them a series of 10 essays called “The Moni- 
tor’s Letters” in the Virginia Gazette in 1768. 
In 1770 he became an agent for the colony of 
Massachusetts, and in 1776 he, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Silas Deane were appointed 
commissioners to negotiate an alliance with 
France and to solicit aid from other govern- 
ments. Important treaties of commerce were 
signed with France in 1778; however, Lee’s 
quarrels with his associates led to the recall of 
Lee and Deane to the U.S. He was elected to 
the Virginia House of Delegates in 1781 and 
served as a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress (1782-84). He then served on the U.S. 
Treasury Board (1785-89). After the adoption 
(1789) of the federal Constitution, which he 
opposed, he retired to Landsdowne, his Vir- 
ginia‘estate. 


Lee, Gypsy Rose, original name ROSE LOUISE 
HOVICK (b. Jan. 9, 1914, Seattle, Wash.—d. 
April 26, 1970, Los Angeles), witty and so- 
phisticated entertainer who was one of the 
first burlesque artists to imbue a striptease 
with grace and style. Miss Lee’s “stage-moth- 
er” manager, Madam Rose, put her daughters 


Gypsy Rose Lee, 1944 


By courtesy of United Artists Corporation; photograph, from the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Stills Archive, New York 


Rose (Gypsy) and June (later the actress June 
Havoc) on stage at lodge benefits. In 1919 she 
got them a vaudeville booking as “Dainty 
June and Her Newsboys.” Six years later June 
eloped, and Gypsy became the star of 
“Madam Rose’s Dancing Daughters.” In- 
structed in burlesque by Tessie the Tassle- 
Twirler, a Kansas City stripteaser, she made 
her debut in burlesque in Kansas City in 1929. 
Within two years she was the headliner at Bil- 
ly Minsky’s Republic Theatre on Broadway. 
In 1936 Miss Lee appeared in the Ziegfeld 
Follies. When New York’s burlesque houses 
were closed the following year, she announced 
her retirement and went to Hollywood to ap- 
pear in a series of motion pictures. Periodic 
“final” burlesque appearances followed. She 
starred in The Streets of Paris at the New 
York World’s Fair (1940), was featured in the 
musical play Star and Garter (1942), and ap- 
peared in night clubs and on television. She 
published two mystery novels, The G-String 
Murders (1941) and Mother Finds a Body 
(1942), and an autobiography, Gypsy (1957), 
which was the basis for the musical play 
(1959) and motion picture (1962) of goat 
name. 


Lee, Henry, also called LIGHT-HORSE HARRY 
(b. Jan. 29, 1756, Prince William County, 


Va.—d. March 25, 1818, Cumberland Island, 
Georgia), U.S. cavalry officer during the 
American Revolution, father of Robert E. 
Lee, and author of the resolution passed by 
Congress on former president George Wash- 
ington’s death containing the celebrated apo- 
thegm: “first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 


Henry Lee, portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
(1755-1828); in a private collection 
By courtesy of Carter Lee Refo, Richmond, Va 


A graduate of the cceisee of New Jersey 
(now Princeton), his military career began im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of the American 
Revolution (1775-83). In 1778 he advanced to 
the rank of major and commanded three 
troops of cavalry and three companies of in- 
fantry with which he won notable engage- 
ments and gained his nickname. His storming 
of Paulus Hook, N.J. (Aug. 19, 1779), won 
praise from Washington, and as a lieutenant 
colonel of dragoons in the Southern theatre 
(1780-81) he added further lustre to his name. 

After the war he served in the Virginia legis- 
lature (1785-88), represented the state in the 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation 
(1785-88), and voted to ratify the federal 
Constitution in the Virginia Convention of 
1788. Thereafter he served again in the state 
legislature (1789-91) and as governor of the 
state (1791-94). In 1794 his political career 
was interrupted while he commanded the 
army assembled to put down the Whiskey Re- 
bellion, an uprising of farmers resisting the 
federal whiskey tax, in western Pennsylvania. 
From 1799 to 1801 he served in the US. 
House of Representatives. 

After 1800 he became involved in unfortu- 
nate land speculation and was twice impris- 
oned for debt. In 1812 he was badly crippled 
in a Baltimore riot while defending the edi- 
tor of an anti-war newspaper. The next year 
he went to the West Indies for his health, al- 
though some maintained it was to escape his 
creditors. He died while returning home. 

Lee was the author of Memoirs of the War in 
the Southern Department of the United States, 
published in 1812 and reprinted in 1869 with a 
biographical sketch by Robert E. Lee. 
Thomas A. Boyd wrote Light-Horse Harry 
Lee (1931). 

-Robert E. Lee’s colonial heritage 10:770c 


Lee, Ivy Ledbetter (1877-1934), U.S. pio- 
neer of 20th-century public-relations methods, 
who persuaded various business clients to 
drop policies of aloof independence and to 
woo public opinion. 


Lee, Jason (1803-45), U.S. pioneer-mission- 


ary. 
-Idaho mission establishment 9:187f 


Lee, Laurie (b. June 26, 1914, Stroud, 
Gloucester), poet and author of both fiction 
and autobiography, best known for his au- 
tobiographical stories of country life in Cider 
with Rosie (1959). 

Educated locally, Lee worked as a film script 
writer during 1940-43 and as an editor for the 
Ministry of Information during 1944-45, He 
was made a Member of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire (M.B.E.) in 1952. 

In addition to Cider with Rosie, Lee’s more 
important works include the autobiographical 


As I Walked Out One Midsummer Morning 
(1969), a description of his trip from the provy- 
inces to London to seek his fortune, and the 
poem collections: The Sun My Monument 
(1944), The Bloom of Candles (1947), and My 
Many-Coated Man (1955). He has also writ- 
ten travel books about Cyprus and Spain and 
a play, The Voyage of Magellan (1948). 


Lee, Manfred B.: see Queen, Ellery. 


Lee, Mary Ann (b. 1823?, Philadelphia—d. 
c. 1899), one of the first U.S, ballet dancers; 
her ten-year career included the first U.S. per- 
formance of the classic ballet Giselle (Boston, 
1846). Trained in Philadelphia by Paul Haz- 
ard of the Paris Opéra, she made her debut in 
1837 with a fellow student, Augusta May- 
wood, in The Maid of Cashmere (English ver- 
sion of Auber’s opera-ballet Le Dieu et la 
Bayadeére). She also studied in New York City 
with James Sylvian, who taught her the fiery 
character dances performed by his partner, 
the much-acclaimed Austrian ballerina Fanny 
Elssler. After several tours of the U.S., Lee 
studied at the Paris Opéra with Jean Coralli, 
the principal choreographer of Giselle, and re- 
turned to tour the U.S. with George Washing- 
ton Smith, one of the first U.S. male ballet 
dancers; together they presented authentic 
productions of Giselle, La Fille du Danube, 
and other ballets. Her health began to fail in 
1846, and she retired the following year at the 
age of 24; she danced occasionally, however, 
until 1854. 


Lee, Nathaniel (c. 
dramatist. 
-heroic drama source and style 18:226c 


Lee, Richard Henry (b. Jan. 20, 1732, 
Stratford—d. June 19, 1794, Chantilly, both 
in Westmoreland County, Va.), statesman of 
the Revolutionary War period in the United 


1653-1692), English 


Richard Lee; portrait by Charles Wilson 
Peale (1741-1827); in the Independence 
National Historical Park collection, 
Philadelphia 


By courtesy of the independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia 


States. Educated in England, he served in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses (1758-75). He 
opposed measures of British ministries at the 
time of the Stamp Act and the Townshend 
Acts. In March 1773, together with colleagues 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson, he origi- 
nated a plan for intercolonial committees of 
correspondence. 

Lee was an active member of the First Conti- 
nental Congress, where admirers of his orato- 
ry compared him with Cicero. In the Second 
Continental Congress he introduced three 
resolutions: (1) for declaring independence 
(‘that these united Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and Independent States; that 
they are absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown’); (2) for forming foreign al- 
liances; and (3) for preparing a plan of 
confederation. His first resolution was adopt- 
ed on July 2 and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence followed two days later. He remained 
active in Congress until forced to resign in 
1779 because of poor health. 

In 1777, 1780, and 1785 he served i in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates and in 1784 was 
back in Congress where he remained until 
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1787, acting as its president in 1784. He op- 
posed ratification of the federal Constitution 
because it created a “consolidated” govern- 
ment and lacked a bill of rights. He served, 
nonetheless, as senator from Virginia in the 
first Congress from 1789 to 1792, when he 
retired from public life. 


Lee, Robert E(dward) 10:770 (b. Jan. 19, 
1807, Stratford, Westmoreland County, Va. 
—d. Oct. 12, 1870, Lexington, Va.), com- 
mander of the Southern armies during the 
United States Civil War and a hero of the 
Confederacy. 

Abstract of text biography. Born into a 
leading Virginia family, Lee graduated first in 
his class from the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1829 attaining the highest rank 
a cadet could attain and served as a captain of 
the staff of Gen. Winfield Scott in the Mexi- 
can War (1846-48). In 1861 he refused an 
offer of the command of a new army being 
formed to force the seceded states back into 
the Union. Resigning from the army, he 
served as commander in chief of Virginia’s 
forces, as military adviser to Jefferson Davis, 
and as general in chief of all Confederate ar- 
mies. His surrender at Appomattox Court- 
house April 9, 1865, is commonly viewed as 
signifying the end of the Civil War. After the 
war he served as president of Washington 
College (later Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty) in Lexington, Va. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Civil War strategy and command 4:675f 
-Davis’ surrender disagreement and 

results 5:522g 

-field fortifications and strategy 7:552c 
-Grant’s basic Eastern strategy 8:279c 
-military strategy and importance 10:5e 
strategic objectives of the South 19:561h 
-trench warfare tactics 19:579h 


Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926), English 
Shakespearean scholar who in 1902 produced 
the facsimile edition of the first folio of Shake- 
speare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. 
He was second editor (appointed 1891) of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


Lee, Tsung-Dao (b. Nov. 25, 1926, Shang- 
hai), U.S. physicist who, with Chen Ning 
Yang, received the 1957 Nobel Prize for Phys- 
ics for their work in discovering violations of 
the principle of parity conservation (the qual- 
ity of space reflection symmetry of subatomic 
particle interactions), thus bringing about ma- 
jor improvements in particle-physics theory. 

(When parity is conserved, the interaction 
processes show no preference for one direction 
over another—right as opposed to left—along 
the axis of the subatomic particles involved.) 


Tsung-Dao Lee 


By courtesy of Columbia University in the City of New 
York 


Lee emigrated to the U.S. in 1946, and, al- 
though he had no undergraduate degree, he 
entered the graduate school in physics at the 
University of Chicago. There he began the 
collaboration with Yang that through the 
years brought forth fundamental contribu- 
tions in many areas of theoretical physics. 

After serving briefly in the physics depart- 
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ment of the University of California at Berke- 
ley, Lee joined Yang at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N.J., in 1951. Two 
years later he was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of physics at Columbia University. 

During the early 1950s he and Yang studied 
theta- and tau-meson decay, which are weak- 
particle interactions that have identical char- 
acteristics, except for their decay mode. The 
theta-meson decays to form three pions (odd 
parity value) and the tau-meson to two pions 
(even parity value). In 1956 Lee and Yang 
concluded that the theta-mesons and tau-me- 
sons are in fact the same particle (now called 
the K-meson). Because the law of parity con- 
servation prohibits the same particle from 
having decay modes exhibiting opposite pari- 
ty, the only possible conclusion was that for 
weak interactions, at least, parity is not con- 
served. They suggested experiments to test 
their hypothesis, and in 1957 the Chinese- 
American physicist Chien-Shiung Wu, work- 
ing at Columbia University, experimentally 
confirmed their theoretical conclusions. 

In 1960 Lee was appointed professor of 
physics at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
and three years later he returned to Columbia 
to assume the first Enrico Fermi professorship 
in physics. Since 1964 he has made important 
contributions to the explanation of the viola- 
tions of time reversal invariance, which were 
found to occur during certain weak interac- 
tions. Time reversal invariance is to the tem- 
poral description of events what parity con- 
servation is to the spatial description of 
events. The violation of both of these princi- 
ples opened new vistas in man’s understanding 
of the complexity of subatomic forces, and the 
discovery of the nonconservation of parity 
marks a turning point in particle physics. 
‘parity nonconservation suggestion 5:37a 
- Yang and Lee’s study of parity 

violation 19:1071g 


Lee, Vernon, pseudonym of VIOLET PAGET 
(b. Oct. 14, 1856, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Fr.—d. 
Feb. 13, 1935, San Gervasio Bresciano, Italy), 
English essayist whose interpretations of Ital- 
ian art and letters did much to stimulate un- 
derstanding of Italy and whose Studies of the 
Eighteenth Century in Italy (1880) brought to 
life for English readers the hitherto unex- 
plored world of the poet-librettist Pietro 
Metastasio and the dramatist Carlo Goldoni. 
Her essays (Belcaro, 1883; Euphorion, 1884) 
reveal her scholarship, which is always enliv- 
ened by wit and imagination. She wrote more 
than 30 books, including plays and novels, 
which reveal her as an independent critic of 
social conditions and as an ardent pacifist. 


Lee, William (b. 1550?, Calverton, Notting- 
hamshire—d. 1610?, Paris), invented the first 
knitting machine (1589), the only one in use 
for centuries. Its principle of operation re- 
mains in use. 

Lee, a clergyman at Calverton, is said to 
have developed the machine because a wom- 
an whom he was courting showed more inter- 
est in knitting than in him. His first machine 
produced a coarse wool, for stockings. 
Refused a patent by Queen Elizabeth I, he 
built an improved machine that produced a 
silk of finer texture, but the Queen again de- 
nied him a patent because of her concern for 
the security of the kingdom’s many hand knit- 
ters. 

With support from Henry IV of France, Lee 
. began stocking manufacture in Rouen, Fr., 
and prospered until Henry’s assassination in 
1610. After Lee’s death his brother returned 
to England and slowly established the knitting 
industry there, against the opposition of the 
hand knitters. 


Leea guineensis, species of tropical Old 
World plant of the order Rhamnales. 
-plant structures illus. 15:794 


leech, any worm of the class Hirudinea 
(phylum Annelida). About 300 species are 
known. A small sucker, which contains the 
mouth, is at the anterior end; a large sucker is 
at the posterior end. All leeches have 34 body 
segments. The length of the body ranges from 
minute to about 20 centimetres (8 inches) or 
even longer when the animal stretches. 


Leeches occur primarily in freshwater and on 
land. Members of the order Rhynchobdellida 
occur in the sea as well as in freshwater. Some 
forms are predators on other animals; some 
eat organic debris; others are parasitic. 


European medicinal leech (Hirudo medicinalis) 
Jacques Six 


Leeches breathe through the skin. The diges- 
tive system contains a crop, or pouch, in 
which food can be stored for several months. 
One to four pairs of eyes are located at the an- 
terior end. Individuals are monoecious—i.e., 
functional reproductive organs of both sexes 
occur in the same individual. Leeches are not 
self-fertilizing, however, for sperm of one in- 
dividual fertilize only the eggs of other in- 
dividuals, The eggs are laid in a cocoon, 
which may be deposited on land or in water. 
Development and growth are direct, without 
a larval stage. 

Aquatic leeches either feed on the blood of 
fishes, amphibians, birds, and mammals, or 
they eat snails, insect larvae, and worms. True 
land leeches feed only on the blood of mam- 
mals. Three jaws set with sharp teeth make a 
Y-shaped incision in the flesh. The leech’s sali- 
va contains substances that anesthetize the 
wound area, dilate the blood vessels to in- 
crease blood flow, and prevent the blood from 
clotting. The anticoagulant hirudin, which is 
extracted from the body tissues of the Euro- 
pean medicinal leech (Hirudo medicinalis), is 
used medically. 

Leeches await their victim in damp vegeta- 
tion, poising one end in the air. The victim is 
often unaware that he has been bitten until 
blood is discovered running from the wound; 
blood flow may continue because of the an- 
ticoagulant still present. 

Leeches that attack man belong to the family 
Gnathobdellidae. Some species have been 
used medically for centuries; in Europe the 
use of leeches to drain off blood reached its 
height of popularity in the 19th century. Dis- 
eases commonly treated with leeches included 
mental illness, tumours, skin disease, gout, 
and whooping cough. A common treatment 
for headache was to apply several leeches to 
each temple and allow them to draw blood. 
In addition to H. medicinalis of Europe, the 
Algerian dragon (H. troctina), was used. Gna- 
thobdella ferox was commonly used in Asia. 
After H. medicinalis was introduced into 
North America, it established itself there as a 
wild species. It grows to ten centimetres (4 
inches) in length and is green, with four to six 
brown stripes. 

Other land leeches that attack man are 
primarily of the genus Haemadipsa in Asia, 
the Philippines, the East Indies, and Mad- 
agascar. Leeches of the genus Philaemon are 
parasitic on man in Australia. 

Aquatic leeches, particularly Limnatis niloti- 
ca, may enter the body in drinking water. 
Some may enter the excretory openings of 
persons who bathe in infested waters. L. 
nilotica, which inhabits lakes and streams of 
Southern Europe, North Africa, and the Near 


East, attains lengths of up to 12 centimetres 
(4% inches). The younger, smaller specimens 
are most likely to enter the body. When inges- 
ted with drinking water they may first attach 
themselves to the linings of the nose or throat 
and then be inhaled into the lungs. A person 
infected with many such leeches may suffer 
from anemia resulting from loss of blood. In 
external wounds secondary infection is more 
likely to occur than anemia. Leeches can 
cause suffocation and death of the host by 
blockage of the breathing passages; in Asia, in 
particular, domestic animals commonly die in 
this way. 
‘anatomy, habits, and classification 1:928a; 
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Leech, John (b. Aug. 29, 1817, London—d. 
Oct. 29, 1864, London), caricaturist notable 
for his contributions to Punch magazine. He 
was educated at Charterhouse, where he met 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who was to 
be his lifelong friend. He then began to study 
medicine but soon drifted into the artistic 
profession and in 1835 published Etchings and 
Sketchings by A. Pen, Esq., comic character 
studies from the London streets. On his first 
big success, a parody of W. Mulready’s 1840 
design for the first penny postage envelope, 
appeared his device of a leech in a bottle. In 
1840 Leech began contributing to magazines 
with a series of etchings in Bentley's Miscella- 
ny; he also collaborated with George Cruik- 
shank, whose work his own resembled both in 
style and subject. Later, however, he excluded 
the horrific and satirical elements present in 
the tradition of English caricature established 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries by 
James Gillray and Thomas Rowlandson. 


“Mr. Briggs, anxious to become a ‘complete angler,’ 
studies the ‘gentle art’ of fly-fishing,” cartoon from 
Mr. Briggs and His Doings by John Leech, 1860 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co. Ltd 


Leech developed in his caricatures a comfort- 
able, warmly humorous middle class urbani- 
ty, in which character is underlined by em- 
phatic contrasts of stock types. These quali- 
ties emerge from the four etchings illustrating 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol (1844), the Comic 
History of England (1847-48), and the wood- 
cuts for the Comic History of Rome (1852). 
These were followed by numerous etchings 
and woodcuts of sporting scenes in the novels 
of his friend R.S. Surtees. His lithograph illus- 
trations include Portraits of Children of the 
Mobility (1841), a parody illustrating the min- 
gled pathos and humour of London street ur- 
chins; and a later, more accomplished series 
Fly Leaves. 

Leech’s first contribution to Punch appeared 
in the issue of Aug. 7, 1841, the beginning of a 


fruitful connection. At first, mainly social 
themes occupied him, but later he began his 
political cartoons of the careers of Lord 
Brougham, Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
_Lord Russell, and of the Crimean War—nota- 
bly the General Février Turned Traitor (1855). 
He lacked the sharp sting of Sir John Tenniel 
in this field, however, and afterward concen- 
trated on social caricature, as in Pictures of 
Life and Character from the Collection of Mr. 
Punch (1854, 1860, and 1863). He and Tenniel 
were the creators of the conventional image of 
John Bull—a jovial and honest Englishman, 
solid and foursquare, sometimes in a Union 
Jack waistcoat and with a bulldog at heel. He 
also contributed to Punch almanacs and pock- 
etbooks, to Once a Week, and to The Illustrat- 
ed London News, as well as to numerous nov- 
els and miscellaneous volumes. Of these, A 
Little Tour in Ireland (1859) is noteworthy for 
his sensitive treatment of pure landscape. 
-Thackeray comparison and medium 3:915f 


leechee (fruit): see litchi. 


Lee Commission, body appointed by the 
British government in 1923 to consider the ra- 
cial composition of the superior Indian public 
services of the government of India. The 
chairman was Lord Lee of Fareham, and 
there were equal numbers of Indian and Brit- 
ish members. The Islington Commission’s re- 
port (1917) had recommended that 25 percent 
of the higher government posts should go to 
Indians. That report, however, had become a 
dead letter in 1918, when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report proposed Indian appoint- 
ments to one-third of the posts. Simultaneous 
examinations were instituted in London and 
New Delhi in 1922. By this time, however, be- 
cause of political uncertainties, there was a 
shortage of British entrants. 

The Lee Commission proposed (1924) that 
40 percent of future entrants should be Brit- 
ish, 40 percent Indians directly recruited, and 
20 percent Indians promoted from the provin- 
cial service. By the date of independence in 
1947, more than half the service of about 
1,000 members were Indians, many with long 
experience and holding high positions. 


Leeds, city lying in the metropolitan county 
of West Yorkshire, England, 25 mi (40 km) 
southwest of York. One of the chief centres of 
the clothing trade and industry, Leeds is also 
a regional centre with many people employed 
in service occupations. 

The area to the north and east is agricultur- 
al; an industrial belt lies to the south and 
west. The town houses markets and stock and 
corn exchanges. A town hall, containing the 
law courts and a large concert hall, was 
opened in 1858 and civic hall offices in 1933. 
The city has a civic theatre and hosts triennial 
music festivals. There is a City Museum, a 
City Art Gallery, and a central public library. 
There are 203 parks (including Roundhay 
Park, 619 ac [257 ha]) and open spaces. There 
is a nationally famous cricket ground at 
Headingley an association football (soccer) 
ground (Elland Road), and many golf 
courses, including Moortown championship 
course. 

Educational establishments include the uni- 
versity (incorporated 1904); a technical col- 
lege; colleges of art, commerce, housecraft, 
and physical training; two teacher-training 
colleges, Wesley Theological College, and a 
boys’ grammar school (founded in 1552). 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal was com- 
pleted in 1816, and railways followed in 1848. 
In the 20th century, motorways and the air- 
port at Yeadon have increased the city’s ac- 
cessibility. 

Leeds lies in the soft-water area of the Pen- 
nines, and this facilitated the introduction of 
the woollen industry by Flemish weavers in 
the 14th century, although it was not until the 
mid-16th century that Leeds was able to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of York and Beverley. 
Even in the 17th century, cloth was made in 
the neighbouring villages and was only 


finished and sold in the town. With the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the woollen industry yielded 
to engineering, and in the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries the city was concerned mainly with indus- 
trial and agricultural equipment and distribu- 
tive trades. During the second half of the 19th 
century, engineering was, in turn, displaced by 
the wholesale clothing industry (introduced in 

1855), and this remains the largest single in- 
dustry. 

During the second half of the 18th century, 
Leeds was also famed for its pottery, but the 
industry declined and the potteries closed 
down in 1878. The linen trade, introduced in 
1788, enjoyed a similar brief period of pros- 
perity, but competition from the linen indus- 
try of Northern Ireland and from the cotton 
industry occasioned a decline: only a few 
firms survive. The leading industries, after 
wholesale clothing, are now engineering and 
electrical trades, paper and printing, textiles, 
and metal goods. 

Leeds early became a local market centre 
but retained its rural character throughout the 
Middle Ages. In 1207 the local lord of the 
manor granted a limited charter to the inhabi- 
tants, and in 1626 the first royal charter of in- 
corporation created the municipal borough to 
regulate and protect the woollen trade. A 
1661 charter remained the basis of the munici- 
pal constitution until its reform under the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835. Leeds 
was a county borough and became a city in 
1893. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 494,971. 
53°50’ N, 1°35’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Ist duke of (b. 
Feb. 20, 1632—d. July 26, 1712, Easton Nes- 
ton, Northamptonshire), statesman who, 


Leeds, detail of a mainiig ae the 
studio of Lely, 1689; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


while chief minister to King Charles II, orga- 
nized the Tory Party in Parliament. In addi- 
tion he played a key role in bringing William 
and Mary to the English throne in 1689. 

The son of a royalist Yorkshire landowner, 
Osborne did not become active in politics un- 
til Charles II was restored to the throne in 
1660. He then held local posts in Yorkshire, 
and in 1665 he won a seat in Parliament. Ad- 
vancing in office through the patronage of the 
influential George Villiers, 2nd duke of Buck- 
ingham, Osborne became joint treasurer of 
the Royal Navy in 1668 and lord treasurer of 
England in 1673. His success in stabilizing the 
government’s financial position soon made 
him Charles’s chief minister and earned him 
the title earl of Danby (June 1674). 

Danby set about using crown patronage and 
bribery to build in Parliament a court party 
based on royal (as opposed to parliamentary) 
supremacy, strict Anglicanism, and hostility 
to France. As part of his anti-French policy, 
he engineered a marriage (1677) between Prin- 
cess Mary, Charles’s niece, and William of 
Orange, stadholder of Holland, the foremost 
opponent of France on the Continent. At the 
same time, Charles made him secretly obtain 
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a yearly subsidy from the French king Louis 
XIV. When this fact was made public in 1678, 
Danby was immediately impeached by Parlia- 
ment and committed (1679) to the Tower of 
London. 

Released in 1684, he returned to politics in 
June 1688, when he and six other conspirators 
invited William of Orange to invade England 
and seize power from the Roman Catholic 
king James II. Danby raised northern England 
in support of William’s cause, and he helped 
persuade the Convention Parliament of 1689 
to make William and Mary joint sovereigns of 
England. By the spring of 1690 he had virtual- 
ly re-established himself as chief minister in 
the new regime. For the next four years 
Danby managed to maintain an uneasy bal- 
ance among the feuding factions at William’s 
court. 

He was created duke of Leeds in 1694, but in 
1695 he was impeached by Parliament for tak- 
ing a bribe from the East India Company. 
Danby’s influence thereafter declined. In 1699 
he was deprived of all his offices. A. Browning 
recounts Danby’s career in the first volume of 
his three-volume Thomas Osborne, Earl of 
Danby and Duke of Leeds 1632-1712 (1944- 
Sit); 

-political career under Charles II 3:247f 


Leek, market town in Staffordshire, England, 
lying on Carboniferous (300,000 ,000-year- old) 
limestone at the southern tip of the Pennine 
uplands of the North of Engiand. The town’s 
name is of Old Northumbrian origin (/aeke, 
“brook’’), and in Domesday Book (1086), the 
record of William I the Conqueror’s land sur- 
vey of England, the settlement (called Lee) is 
shown to be one of the important centres in 
the then generally impoverished county of 
Staffordshire. The parish church is dedicated 
to Edward the Confessor (ruled 1042-1066). 
The modern town is a trading centre for much 
of northern Staffordshire and its weekly mar- 
ket handles, among other things, wool and 
livestock. Pop. OTE prelim.) 19,368. 

53°06’ N, 2°01’ 
leek (Allium seat hardy, vigorous, bien- 
nial plant of the lily family (Liliaceae). Relat- 
ed to the onion, it has a mild, sweet, 
onion-like flavour and is used in the same way 
as green onions. Its leaves are used to flavour 
foods, particularly soups and stews, and it is 
eaten as a vegetable. It is an ingredient in vi- 
chyssoise. 

The leek is native to eastern Mediterranean 
lands and the Near East, where it was cul- 


Leek (A/lium porrum) 
GR. Roberts 
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tivated in ancient times. It was introduced to 
Europe and the British Isles, probably by the 
Romans, and is now a common vegetable in 
Europe. 

In the first season of growth, long linear 
leaves arise from a compressed stem or stem 
plate; the thick leaf bases overlap and are ar- 
ranged concentrically in a nearly cylindrical 
bulb. The bulb is little if any larger at the base 
than at the neck. A tuft of fibrous, shallow 
roots grows from the base of the stem plate. 
In the second season, a tall solid stalk arises 
bearing leaves and a large globular umbel 
with many perfect flowers. The seeds are 
small, black, irregular, and angular. Plants 
may be harvested before or after mild autumn 
frosts but need protection from hard freezing. 
-history, classification, and cultivation 19:43c; 
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Lee Kuan Yew 10:772 (b. Sept. 16, 1923, 
Singapore), first prime minister of the Repub- 
lic of Singapore; he became one of the leading 
political figures in Southeast Asia as an anti- 
colonialist supporter of parliamentary democ- 
racy. 

Abstract of text biography. Lee studied at 
Raffles College in Singapore and at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. He had 
become a Socialist before he was admitted to 
the English bar (1950). Following his return to 
Singapore, he became secretary general of the 
People’s Action Party, and in 1955 he was 
elected to a seat on the legislative council. In 
1962 Lee won in a national referendum con- 
frontation with his left-wing opponents. The 
following year, in support of multiracial coop- 
eration, he took Singapore into the newly 
created federation of Malaysia. When Sin- 
gapore was asked to secede from Malaysia in 
1965, it became a sovereign state with Lee as 
its first prime minister. His administration, 
which continued in the early 1980s, was cred- 
ited with efficiency and with a measure of eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


Leenhardt, Maurice (1878-1954), French 
linguist who established a method to tran- 
scribe the Melanesian language of New Cale- 
donia and thereby compile the literature of its 
people. 

-Melanesian literature compilation 13:454h 


Leeper, Robert Ward (1904-_ ), U.S. psy- 
chologist. 
‘emotion essentially an organizer 6:761b 


Lees, Robert, 20th-century U.S. linguist 
who, with Morris Swadesh, developed the 
principles of glottochronology and lexicosta- 
tistics. 
-Meso-American languages 

classifications 11:957g 


Leesburg, city, Lake County, central Flor- 
ida, U.S., located between Lake Griffin and 
Lake Harris. It was named for the Lee fami- 
lies who settled the area in the 1850s. A post 
office was opened about 1870, and the com- 
munity was incorporated as a town in 1875, It 
developed as a processing and shipping point 
for vegetables and fruits and received a city 
charter in 1923. It is noted for its ferneries and 
nurseries and has food-processing plants and 
light industrial development. Lake Griffin 
State Park is 2 mi (3 km) north and the area is 
oT with numerous lakes. Pop. (1980) 
28°49’ N, 81°53’ W 

-map, United States 18:909 

Leeser, Isaac (1806-68), traditionalist leader 
in American Judaism. 

-U.S. Jewish Conservative movement 10:326d 


Leet, Lewis Don (b. July 1, 1901, Alliance, 
Ohio—d. Jan. 2, 1974, Bolton, Mass.), seis- 
mologist who studied surface seismic waves 
and refraction techniques used in prospect- 


ing. As a professor of geology at Harvard 
University from 1931 until his retirement in 
1968, Leet developed one of the first portable 
seismographs in 1945 and conducted studies 
of local earthquakes and vibrations from 
dynamite blasts. His books include Practical 
Seismology and Seismic Prospecting (1938), 
Causes of Catastrophes (1947), and Earth- 
quakes— Discovery in Seismology (1965). 


Leeton, town, south central New South 
Wales, Australia, near the Murrumbidgee 
River, 280 mi (451 km) southwest of Sydney. 
It was established in 1912 and was planned by 
the U.S. architect Walter Burley Griffin. In 
1928 it was designated a shire and named for 
C.A. Lee, state minister for public works dur- 
ing the creation of the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area, The surrounding area of intensively 
irrigated farmland produces rice, fruit, cattle, 
and lambs; the town has bacon and butter 
factories, rice mills, and one of the largest 
fruit and vegetable canneries in Australia. 
Leeton is headquarters of the Rice Marketing 
Board and is the site of an important agricul- 
tural research station. Pop. (1977 est.) 11,800. 
34°34’ S, 146°24’ E 

Leeuw, Gerardus van der (b. March 18, 
1890, The Hague—d. Nov. 18, 1950, Utrecht, 
Neth.), Dutch Reformed theologian and his- 
torian of religions who contributed significant- 
ly to the phenomenological (descriptive) anal- 
ysis of religious experience. He proposed that 
a nonrational (mystical) tradition underlies 
the evolution of religious manifestations. He 
affirmed a specific nature for religion, making 
it irreducible to psychological or anthropolog- 
ical interpretation, and held that mystical and 
logical modes of thought co-exist in man. His 
writings include Phdnomenologie der Religion 
(1933; Religion in Essence and Manifestation: 
A Study in Phenomenology, 1938) and Vom 
Heiligen in der Kunst (1957; Sacred and Pro- 
fane Beauty; the Holy in Art, 1963). 

-methods of religious study 15:625h 

- passage rites universality 15:650g 

-religious categories and criteria 15:633c 

‘ritual as expression of sacred realm 15:864e 
-sacred experience and religion 16:123b 

-theory of sacrificial rites 16:129e 


Leeuwarden, Frisian LJOUWERT, capital, 
Friesland province, northern Netherlands, at 
the junction of the Harlinger-Trek Canal and 
the Dokkumer Ee Canal. Leeuwarden, origi- 
nally a port on the Middelzee (reclaimed since 
the 13th century), was chartered in 1435, 
became the capital of Friesland in 1504, and 
was from 1582 to 1747 the residence of the 
Frisian stadholders, ancestors of the present 
Dutch royal family. During the 16th-18th 
centuries it was a noted centre of goldwork 
and silverwork, and it is now the economic 
centre of Friesland. 

Leeuwarden is a rail junction, has an impor- 
tant cattle market, and processes dairy foods; 
it manufactures tin, wood, and paper packings 
and has engineering works. The city’s Frisian 
Museum is the most extensive provincial mu- 
seum in The Netherlands, with comprehensive 
cultural exhibits. The Princessehof Museum 
has oriental displays, and sculptures by Pier 
Pander are featured in the Pier Pander Mu-. 
seum. Historic buildings include the Kan- 
selarij, a Renaissance building and originally 
the seat of the Frisian government and law 
courts; the former weighhouse (1598); the 
town hall (1724); and the Oldehove (1529), an 
unfinished tower (130 ft [40 m]) that leans 
slightly. Pop. (1980 est.) 84,518. 
53°12" N, 5°46’ E 
-map, The Netherlands 12:1061 
Leeuwen, Denys van: see Dionysius the 
Carthusian. 


Leeuwenhoek, Antonie van 10:772 (b. 
Oct. 24, 1632, Delft, Neth.—d. Aug. 26, 1723, 
Delft), microscopist who was the first person 
to observe bacteria through a lens. 

Abstract of text biography. Leeuwenhoek 
did not have an extensive scientific education. 


He was apprenticed to a draper in Amsterdam 
in 1648 and later opened his own shop in 
Delft. During the 1660s he developed his hob- 
by of grinding lenses, and he began to use his 
lenses in microscopic observation. From 1673 
until his death he communicated his observa- 
tions by way of letters to the Royal Society of 
England, which published his discoveries. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-biological sciences development 2:1021la 
-cell study on animalcules 3:1058f 
-history of medicine in the 17th 
century 11:830a 
-lens development and microscope 
history 12:127g 
-microbiology history and development 12:109f 
passim to 111h 


Leeuwin, Cape, cape on the southwestern 
coast of Western Australia, on the Indian 
Ocean. The town of Augusta is located on the 
cape; the waters in the vicinity are known for 
dangerous currents and storms. 

34°22’ S, 115°08’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

Leeward Islands, French ies sous LE VENT, 
Portuguese ILHAS DO SOTAVENTO, geographical 
name that has various meanings and is always 
distinguished from the term Windward Is- 
lands (q.v.). In English terminology the 
northernmost Lesser Antilles (g.v.) in the 
West Indies of the Caribbean Sea are called 
“Leeward,” from the Virgin Islands to 
Guadeloupe, sometimes including Dominica 
(g.v.); the more southerly group (from Mar- 
tinique to Grenada) are called the Windward 
Islands. From 1871 to 1956 some British colo- 
nies in the area were collectively administered 
as the Leeward Islands; they were Antigua 
(with Barbuda and Redonda), St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla, Montserrat, and the British admin- 
istered portion of the Virgin Islands (qq.v.). 

In Cape Verde, the Southern, or leeward, 
group consists of the major islands of Brava, 
Fogo, Maio, and Sao Tiago (qq.v.; Santiago), 
together with associated minor islands (Ilhéus 
do Rombo), and constitute a district (adminis- 
trative subdivision) of the country. 

The Spaniards formerly called the entire 
group of the Lesser Antilles the Windward Is- 
lands, reserving the term Leeward for the 
Greater Antilles (i.e., principally Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Puerto Rico). 

The French also use the name Iles sous le 
Vent for a small “leeward” group in the Socie- 
ty Islands (g.v.; Iles de la Société) of the Pa- 
cific (Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Bora-Bora, 
and Maupiti), northwest of the Iles du Vent or 
Windward Group (Tahiti and other small is- 
lands). 

-British Virgin Islands status 19:159e 

-Caribbean peoples and cultures 3:904e 

-Columbus’ voyage and discovery 4:940e; 
map 939 

-map, Lesser Antilles 8:452 


LEF (abbreviation for Left Front of Art): see 
Futurism, Russian. 


Le Fanu, (Joseph) Sheridan (b. Aug. 28, 
1814, Dublin—d. Feb. 7, 1873, Dublin), writ- 


Le Fanu, oil painting by Brindsley Le 

Fanu, 1916; in National Gallery of 

Ireland, Dublin A 
By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 


er of ghost stories and mystery novels, cele- 
brated for his ability to evoke the ominous at- 
mosphere of a haunted house. He belonged to 
an old Dublin Huguenot family and was relat- 
“ed on his mother’s side to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he became a lawyer in 1839 but soon aban- 
doned law for journalism. 

The Purcell Papers, written while he was a 
student, show his mastery of the supernatural 
and were collected in three volumes in 1880. 
Between 1845 and 1873 he published 14 nov- 
els, of which Uncle Silas (1864) and The House 
by the Churchyard (1863) are the best known. 
He contributed numerous short stories, mostly 
of ghosts and the supernatural, to the Dublin 
University Magazine, which he owned and ed- 
ited from 1861 to 1869. In a Glass Darkly 
(1872), a book of five long stories, is generally 
regarded as his best work. Le Fanu also owned 
the Dublin Evening Mail and other newspa- 
pers. 

-English literature of the 19th century 10:1187c 


Lefébvre, Anne (French classicist): see Da- 
cier, Anne. 


Lefebvre, (Pierre-)Francois-Joseph, duc 
de Dantzig (b. Oct. 20, 1755, Rouffach, Fr.— 
d. Sept. 14, 1820, Paris), French general who 
was one of the 18 marshals of the Empire ap- 
pointed by Napoleon in May 1804. 

Lefebvre, the son of an Alsatian miller, 
worked for a time as a clerk before entering a 
military career in the French Guards in 1773. 
A sergeant at the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1789, he was, between September 1792 and 
January 1793, promoted rapidly from captain 
to divisional general and between 1793 and 
1796 commanded the vanguard of the Army of 
the Rhine, serving with distinction at the bat- 
tles of Fleurus (June 1794), which repulsed the 
Austrians, and Duisburg (September 1795). In 
1798 he served briefly as commander of the 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Paris the following year. 
His position as governor proved extremely 
useful to Napoleon, who persuaded him to 
support the coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire (Nov. 
9, 1799), which resulted in Napoleon’s being 
proclaimed first consul. In 1800 Lefebvre was 
made a senator and in 1804 was named mar- 
shal of the empire. 

Lefebvre commanded the imperial infantry 
guard at Jena (Oct. 14, 1806) and captured the 
city of Danzig on April 27, 1807, an exploit 
that earned him the title duc de Dantzig in 
1808. He served in Spain in 1808 and the fol- 
lowing year, as commander of Bavarian 
troops, fought at Eckmiihl and Wagram. In 
1812 he fought in Russia. Although he op- 
posed the invasion of France by the Allied ar- 
mies attempting to depose Napoleon in 1814, 
he voted for Napoleon’s abdication in the Sen- 
ate; for this action Louis XVIII made him a 
peer of France. But he rejoined Napoleon in his 
attempt during the Hundred Days to recapture 
his empire and was deprived of his title when 
the Bourbons were restored for the second 
time in July 1815 


Lefebvre, Georges (1874-1959), French his- 
torian noted for his economic and social stud- 
ies of the French Revolution and its back- 
ground. 


Lefévre d’Etaples, Jacques, Latin FABER 
STAPULENSIS (b. c. 1455, Staples, Fr. 
—d. March 1536, Nérac, Fr.), outstanding 
Humanist, theologian, and translator whose 
scholarship stimulated scriptural studies dur- 
ing the Reformation. Ordained priest, he 
taught philosophy in Paris from c. 1490 to 
1507. During visits to Italy in 1492 and 1500 he 
studied Greek classics and Neoplatonist mysti- 
cism. In Paris he influenced the church reform- 
ers Guillaume Farel and Francois Vatable. 
From 1507 he worked for the Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés Abbey, Paris, where his former pupil 
Guillaume Brigonnet was abbot. Appointed 
bishop of co in 1516, Briconnet began re- 


forms in his diocese and made Lefévre his vicar 
general in 1523. When the clergy of the diocese 
were suspected of Protestantism in 1525, Le- 
févre moved to Strasbourg, later returning to 
Blois, under the protection of King Francis I. 
In 1531 he fled to Nérac, where he was sup- 
ported by Margaret of Angouléme, queen of 
Navarre. 

Lefévre’s work shows an effort to divorce reli- 
gious studies from the older Scholasticism. Be- 
tween 1492 and 1506 he wrote student manuals 
on physics and mathematics and published 
new, annotated translations or paraphrases of 
Aristotle’s works on ethics, metaphysics, and 
politics. He seems to have undergone a reli- 
gious crisis in 1505, and, influenced by the 
ideals of the Brethren of the Common Life 
(communal Dutch clergymen who sponsored 
scholarship), he turned to mysticism. That 
year he published a volume of contemplations 
by the Catalan author and philosopher Ra- 
mon Llull and later published works by the 
celebrated mystic Jan van Ruysbroeck and by 
Nicholas of Cusa. In 1509 he issued his Psal- 
terium quintuplex (i.e., five Latin versions of 
the Psalms), That work—along with his com- 
mentary on the Pauline Letters (1512), which 
has sometimes been interpreted as embodying 
the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation—had 
some influence on Martin Luther. 

In 1521 his book rejecting the view of the 
three Marys of the Gospels as being one per- 
son was condemned by the Sorbonne. He 
wrote Latin commentaries on the Gospels 
(1522) and on the Catholic Letters (1527). Un- 
derstanding the importance of using the ver- 
nacular for religious and other prose works, he 
translated the whole Bible into French from 
the Vulgate (1530). Lefévre had considerable 
influence on younger scholars, who improved 
on his methods. By reason of his biblical stud- 
ies, his edition of the Psalms, and his commen- 
taries on St. Paul, he is often hailed as a re- 
former on the eve ‘of the Reformation. J. Bar- 
naud’s Lefevre d’Etaples appeared in 1936. 

-French Bible versions 2:892h 
-justification by faith doctrine 7:629e 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1134h 


leff, among the ancient Berbers, a loose, tran- 
sient tribal federation. 
-North African Berber corporate polity 13:155h 


Lefkosa (Cyprus): see Nicosia. 


Le Francois, town and port on the Caribbean 
island of Martinique, French West Indies, in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Situated 11 mi (18 km) 
east of Fort-de-France, it is the commercial 
centre for an area producing bananas, sugar- 
cane, cacao, and coffee. Rum distilling is car- 
ried on. Pop. (1974) 3,288. 
14°37’ N, 60°54’ W 
-map, Martinique 11:547 
left bundle branch, division of the tissues 
(bundle of His) conducting the heartbeat im- 
pulse from the membranous interventricular 
septum to the left ventricle of the heart. 
-human circulation and heart 

conduction 2:1126c 


Left Communists, in Soviet history, group 
within the Communist Party whose extreme 
idealism led them during the first half of 1918 
to oppose Lenin’s practical policies for pre- 
serving Soviet rule in Russia. Led by Nikolay 
I. Bukharin, the group developed during the 
party’s debate over Lenin’s proposals to make 
peace with Germany and withdraw. from 
World War I and to restore labour discipline 
in industrial enterprises. 

Rather than make peace, the Left Commu- 
nists favoured waging a revolutionary war. 
They contended that it was impossible for 
Soviet Russia, an economically underde- 
veloped country, to build Socialism until other 
Socialist revolutions succeeded in western 
Europe. A revolutionary war, they insisted, 
would probably spark such revolutions and 
lead to the establishment of Socialism 
throughout Europe, including Russia, A con- 
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clusion of peace, on the other hand, they said, 
would decrease the chances for European 
revolutions and thus preclude the develop- 
ment of Socialism in Russia. 

On the industrial issue, the Left Communists 
insisted that the proletariat should run the 
economy and that the workers’ control of in- 
dustrial enterprises that had developed. during 
1917 was a step toward this goal and should 
not be sacrificed for short-range, opportunistic 
purposes. 

The Left Communists initially had substan- 
tial support within the party. They dominated 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, an 
institution created in December 1917 to super- 
vise the economy; in January 1918 there were 
more votes in the Central Committee favour- 
ing a revolutionary war than a peace treaty. 
The Left Communists gained control of the 
party’s Moscow and Urals regional bureaus 
and published a factional newspaper, Kommu- 
nist, in Petrograd (now Leningrad) in March 
1918. But in that same month they were de- 
feated at the 7th Party Congress, which ap- 
proved the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty; they 
also lost their positions on the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy and shortly afterward 
lost their control of the Moscow and Urals 
regional organizations. 

Although they published two issues of anoth- 
er Opposition journal, also called Kommunist 
(April-May 1918), in June their measures for 
instituting workers’ control were defeated at a 
congress of regional economic councils. When 
the Soviet government nationalized all large 
industrial enterprises in late June, many Left 
Communists considered this to be a correct 
economic policy and shifted their support back 
to Lenin. By the end of the summer the Left 
Communists no longer existed as a distinct op- 
position group. 

‘opposition to peace efforts 10:795h 
-Trotsky’s reconciliation efforts 18:719c 


left-heart catheterization, insertion of a 
tube into an artery until it enters the left ventri- 
cle of the heart; a procedure used with radiog- 
raphy to diagnose heart disease. 

‘insertion techniques and diagnosis 3:885g 


left ventricular failure, inability of the heart 
to maintain circulation of the blood through 
the pulmonary system, resulting in congestion, 
swelling, and accumulation of fluid in the 
lungs. 

-lung disease secondary to heart failure 15:776f 


leg, limb of an animal used to support the 
body and in running or walking, particularly 
the part between knee and foot; in humans, ei- 
ther of the lower limbs. Bones of the leg in- 
clude the femur, fibula, and tibia (qq.v.). Major 
muscles of the leg include abductor, adduc- 
tor, biceps femoris, gastrocnemius, quadriceps 
femoris, sartorius, soleus, and triceps muscles 
(qq.v.). 
-adaptations for locomotion 11:19e; illus. 20 
human 
-bone diseases and injuries 3:27g; illus. 26 
injury from car accidents and falls 4:1044c 
-man and gorilla comparison, illus. 1 8:1024 
-muscle changes in human evolution 12:636f 
-skeletal comparices of extremities 16:817e; 
illus. 813 
spinal nerve distributions 12:1023g 
-vein inflammation site 3:899g 
invertebrate 
‘arthropod anatomy, embryology, and 
locomotion 2:65c 
‘beetle anatomy 4:832g; illus. 
-insect anatomy and function 9:615a; 
illus. 614 
-mite and tick anatomy 1:21f; illus. 19 
-myriapod skeletal comparisons 12:770h 
‘trilobite uniformity of appendages 7:564f; 
illus. 
vertebrate 
:amphibian structural diversity 


1:704d 
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-artiodactyl skeletal adaptations 2:76b 
‘elephant skeletal adaptations 15:2h 
-falconiform unique stance 7:147f 
-horse and wombat comparisons, 

illus. 4 16:826 
-size limitation factors in mammals 7:545a 
-sloth adaptational peculiarities 6:30la 


Legaceaster (city, England): see Chester. 


legacy, in law, generally a gift of property by 
will or testament. The term is used to denote 
the disposition of either personal or real prop- 
erty in the event of death. 

In Anglo-American law, a legacy of an iden- 
tified object, such as a particular piece of real 
estate, or a described object of personal prop- 
erty, is called a specific legacy. A general lega- 
cy, on the other hand, would involve such 
things as a sum of money or a number of ob- 
jects identified generically, such as any 100 
shares of common stock. If the total value of 
the estate is insufficient to satisfy all legacies, 
the specific legaciés are satisfied first. 

A legacy is termed residuary if the benefi- 
ciary is to receive only what is left of the estate 
after the satisfaction of all specific and general 
legacies. 

In civil-law countries (e.g., Germany, Japan) 
legacy and legatee have somewhat different 
meanings than in Anglo-American law. In Ro- 
man law, upon the death of a person, the to- 
tality of his legal rights and duties passed to a 
universal successor, the heir. If there was no 
valid testament, the heir was determined by 
the rules of intestate succession. An heir, how- 
ever, could also be instituted by testament, 
and in his testament the testator could charge 
his heir with legacies—that is, duties to a third 
party, called a legatee, to whom the heir had 
to pay certain sums of money or give certain 
assets of the estate. This terminology is still 
used in the law of Germany and those coun- 
tries with similar systems, such as Switzerland 
and Japan. In the French civil code and those 
countries that follow its pattern, however, the 
term heir is limited to the universal intestate 
successor. A person to whom a testator leaves 
his entire estate is called a /égataire universel; 
when the estate is divided, the beneficiaries 
are called /égataires a titre universel. A person 
who is to receive a fixed sum of money or a 
particular asset of the estate—i.e., a legacy— 
is called a légataire particulier. 

-inheritance law development 9:586e 
-medieval inheritance law changes 6:1119e 


legal aid, the professional legal assistance 
given, either at no charge or for a nominal 
sum, to indigent persons in need of such help. 
In criminal cases most countries—especially 
those in which a person accused of a crime en- 
joys a presumption of innocence—provide the 
services of a lawyer for those who have in- 
sufficient means of their own. In some coun- 
tries, defender offices with salaried personnel, 
either publicly or privately supported, have 
been found to be the most economical solu- 
tion. In other countries where there is no 
shortage of lawyers skilled in criminal law and 
trial practice, private lawyers undertake this 
duty, being assigned by the court or being 
chosen by the accused person himself. In 
many countries these private lawyers receive 
no remuneration or only a nominal fee paid ei- 
ther by the state or from charitable funds. In 
an increasing number of countries, the provi- 
sion by the state of a fund sufficient to pay an 
adequate fee and to cover all allied expenses is 
considered to be necessary to ensure that the 
person receiving this aid gets proper service. 

Traditionally, in many countries, as one of 
the public-service responsibilities attached to 
the practice of law, lawyers also undertake to 
give legal aid in civil cases. 

The problem of providing legal aid has re- 
ceived increasing international recognition. In 
1958 the International Bar Association spon- 
sored the organization of the International 


Legal Aid Association, the purpose of which 
is to (1) compile and maintain a directory of 
all legal aid agencies in each country, (2) col- 
lect and distribute information concerning 
both the services provided by such organiza- 
tions and laws and other provisions regulating 
legal aid in the various nations, (3) develop 
facilities for the referral of cases on a basis of 
reciprocal service among the cooperating 
agencies, and (4) encourage the establishment 
of legal aid services in all countries where they 
may be needed and to cooperate with bar as- 
sociations, the judiciary, social welfare agen- 
cies, and other international organizations in- 
terested in extending and improving legal aid 
and defender services. The need for such an 
international organization was recognized by 
the League of Nations in 1924 and later by the 
International Red Cross and other interna- 
tional agencies concerned with social welfare, 
especially those dealing with migration. In ad- 
dition to fostering knowledge and understand- 
ing about a professional service that is essen- 
tial to the administration of justice in a free 
country, the program of the International Le- 
gal Aid Association promotes international 
goodwill and cooperation. 

‘professional responsibility to laymen 10:783g 


legal association, or BAR ASSOCIATION, 
group of attorneys, local, national, or interna- 
tional, organized primarily to deal with issues 
affecting the legal profession. In general, bar 
associations are concerned with furthering the 
best interests of lawyers. This may mean the 
advocacy of reforms in the legal system, the 
sponsoring of research projects, or the actual 
regulation of professional standards, 

Bar associations sometimes administer ex- 
aminations réquisite for admission to practice 
and supervise necessary apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Membership requirements vary from 
country to country. In the United States, for 
example, law school graduates are admitted 
to a state bar association immediately after 
they pass a series of examinations, which are 
usually administered by examiners appointed 
by state courts; in Austria, on the other hand, 
it is necessary for a lawyer to have seven 
years’ legal experience in order to be a mem- 
ber. Membership in the bar associations of 
many countries is often compulsory. In Japan, 
Nigeria, Israel, and France, and in more than 
half the states of the United States, for exam- 
ple, membership is required of all lawyers. On 
the other hand, in England, Norway, and 
Sweden, membership in such bar associations 
is voluntary. 

Many bar associations have disciplinary 
powers over their members, but actual proce- 
dures for disbarment (qg.v.), relieving an attor- 
ney of his license to practice, are usually car- 
ried on in court. In France, for example, the 
major responsibility for disciplining attorneys 
belongs to the Cour de Cassation. 

Many legal associations specialize in limited 
areas of law—e.g., the American Law Insti- 
tute, which is concerned with legal reform, 
and the International Law Association, made 
up of shipowners and merchants as well as 
lawyers, which concentrates on maritime 
problems. 

There are many international associations of 
lawyers, the most prominent being the Inter- 
national Bar Association, a voluntary group 
of national bar associations and some in- 
dividual lawyers, which is dedicated, among 
other things, to achieving uniformity in certain 
areas of law. 

-legal profession’s statutory control 10:783d 


legal deposit library, a national library that 
by law receives a free copy of each book, or 
each book and periodical, published in the 
country. 

national library history and function 10:860f 


legal education 10:773, training in the study 
and practice of law. 

The text article covers the history of legal 
education briefly and then takes up its aims, 


teaching methods, examinations and qualifi- 
cations, levels of study, and trends. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘apprenticeships history in law 1:1019b 
- Austin’s contributions and influence 2:38la 
-Blackstone’s Commentaries 2:1099h 
‘canon law scholarship in Europe 3:776e 
‘comparative law study and history 4:1036a 
criminology as part of legal curriculum 5:282f 
‘English law in Middle Ages 4:999h 
-Islamic jurisprudence in early law 
schools 9:938f 
-medieval juridical science 6:1116g 
-medieval method influence on Roman law 
prominence 4:661c 
-professionalism since the Middle 
Ages 10:780d 
-Renaissance study attitude 6:344b 
-Roman apprenticeship and 
development 6:328e 
-University of Bologna distinction 6:337c 


legal ethics 10:777, principles of ethics that 
members of the legal profession are expected 
to observe in the practice of law. ’ 

The text article covers the differences among 
countries and areas of application, including 
conflicting interests, confidential communica- 
tions, advertising and solicitation, fees, and 
the special ethical issues in criminal cases. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-judicial independence and legal 
differences 10:783a 

-laws and value judgments 10:72le 

-legal education in various legal 
systems 10:774g 

-privileges and duties of witnesses 7:4c 


legal fiction (law): see fiction, legal. 


Legalism, an ancient school of Chinese 
political philosophy that viewed human na- 
ture as basically selfish and antisocial; it 
consequently sanctioned an authoritarian 
form of government that ruled according to 
rigidly enforced laws without regard for the 
preferences of subjects. Its chief proponent, 
Han-fei-tzu (qg.v.), influenced the ruler later 
known as Shih Huang Ti, who, with the aid of 
his minister Li Ssu, founded China’s first Im- 
perial dynasty, the Ch’in, on Legalist princi- 
ples, in 221 Bc. 
-Ch’in dynasty educational 

repercussions 6:321c 
-classical Chinese philosophies 

compared 4:417f 
-Confucianism and the doctrine of 

names 4:317f 
-encyclopaedia preparation 3:1083f 
-Han-fei-tzu’s political philosophy 8:625a 
-Hsiin-tzu’s Confucianism 4:1100f 
-influence on Chinese law 4:408a 


Legallois, Julien-Jean-César (1770-1814), 
French physiologist. 
‘respiration centres experiments 15:760f 


legal maxims: see maxims, legal. 
legal medicine: see medical jurisprudence. 


legal profession 10:779, vocation dealing 
with the law and its application. 

The text article covers the history of the legal 
profession, its composition and characteris- — 
tics, the functions it serves, the autonomy of 
law and lawyers, organization and discipline 
of the profession, and its future. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘apprenticeship in the Middle Ages 1:1019b 
-Chinese lack of defense lawyers 4:408g 
-English law history 4:999g 

-ethics in various legal systems 10:777e 
-jargon function and social aspects 10:647b | 
-judges, courts, and law administration 5:224d 
-legal education and qualifications 10:773h 
-medieval judicial structures 12:152f 

-Roman jurists and legislation 15:1056a 
-Russia 19th-century judicial reform 16:62b_ 
-Talmudic Sanhedrin qualifications 17:1012f — 
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legal tender, any type of money or medium 
of exchange that by law must be accepted for 
the payment of all debts, public and private. 
The creation of legal tender is by government 
fiat. Although coins and currency generally 
“ constitute legal tender, certain commodities 
have at times also been declared legal tender. 


Legarde, Georges (1827-91), 

scholar. 

-Luther and Calvin’s approaches to 
state 4:592g 


Eegales Gilles, 17th-century French jewel- 
er. 


German 


-jewelry for Louis XIV 10:174g 


Legaré, Hugh Swinton (1797-1843), U.S. 
lawyer and diplomatic official, attorney gener- 
al under Pres. John Tyler, and a leader of 
Southern intellectual and literary life. 


Legaspi, also spelled LeGazpi, capital, Albay 
province, southeastern Luzon, Philippines, 
near an inlet on Albay Gulf, Founded c. 1639, 
it was named for Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, 
conquistador and first Spanish governor gen- 
eral of the Philippines. The city lies at the 
southern base of the active volcanic Mt. May- 
on, the 1815 eruption of which killed more 
than 1,000 people and levelled nearby Cag- 
sawa. 

Legaspi is the primary port for the region ex- 
porting copra and abaca and for storing pe- 
troleum and is the centre of a large abaca- 
fibre handicraft industry. Its harbour, al- 
though well-protected, has poor wharfage 
facilities because of deep water inshore and 
the frequency of typhoons. Legaspi is the 
southernmost point on the Manila-South 
Railroad, has excellent highway connections, 
ae a an airport. Inc. city, 1959. Pop. (1970) 


84,090. 

13°08’ N, 123°44' E 

-medieval church government 12:154f 
Legate, Bartholomew (c. 1575-1612), En- 
glish religious fanatic and preacher in a sect 
called the Seekers. Found guilty of heresy in 
February 1612, he was burned at the stake, 
the last person in London so to die for reli- 
gious opinions. 


legate, papal, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, a cleric sent on a mission, ecclesiasti- 
cal or diplomatic, by the pope as his personal 
representative. Three types of legates are 
recognized by canon law. A /egatus a latere (a 
legate sent from the pope’s side, as it were) is 
a cardinal who represents the pope on some 
special assignment with such powers as are 
delegated to him. Nuncios and internuncios 
are sent to countries that have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Holy See; they promote 
friendly relations and observe and report to 
the pope on the state of the church in the re- 
gion. Apostolic delegates are sent to countries 
that do not have diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See; they channel information between 
ae local ecclesiastical hierarchy and the Holy 
ee. 


legate, Roman, Latin Lecatus, official who 
acted as a staff assistant to governors of prov- 
inces conquered by ancient Rome in the 2nd 
and Ist centuries Bc, during the period of the 
republic. In the latter part of the Ist century 
BC, Julius Caesar initiated the practice of ap- 
pointing legates to command single legions or 
squadrons in the army. This practice became 
customary under the emperor Augustus (27 
BC-AD 14). Under the early empire, in the Ist 
and 2nd centuries AD, a province containing 


one or more legions was governed by a mili-” 


tary commander with the title /egatus Augusti 
pro praetore (propraetorian legate of the em- 
peror). 
legations, Italian LEGAZIONI, major adminis- 
trative divisions of the Papal States ruled by 
cardinal legates during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. In the mid-19th century, on the eve of 
Italian unification, there were four such 
-_legations: Bologna (including Ferrara and 


Romagna), Urbino (covering the Marches), 
Perugia (covering Umbria), and Velletri (cov- 
ering southern Lazio), 


Legazpi, Miguel Lopez de (b. c. 1510, 
Zumarraga, Spain—d. Aug. 20, 1572, Ma- 
nila), Spanish explorer who established Span- 
ish dominion over the Philippines that lasted 
until the Spanish-American War of 1898 

Legazpi went. to New Spain (Mexico) in 
1545, serving for a time as clerk in the local 
government. Although the Portuguese Ferdi- 
nand Magellan had discovered the Philippine 
archipelago in 1521, neither Portuguese nor 
Spanish had settled there, and so Luis de 
Velasco, the viceroy of New Spain, sent 
Legazpi to claim it in 1564. He left Acapulco 
with five ships and reached Cebu, one of the 
southern islands of the archipelago, in April 
1566, founding the first Spanish settlement on 
the site of modern Cebu City. 

Legazpi served as the first governor of the 
Philippines, from 1565 until his death. 

In 1570 he sent an expedition to the northern 
island of Luzon, following himself the next 
year. After deposing a local Muslim king, he 
established the city of Manila, which became 
the capital of the new Spanish colony and 
Spain’s major trading port in East Asia, on 
June 24, 1571. 

Legazpi repulsed two attacks by the Por- 
tuguese, in 1568 and 1571, and easily over- 
came the poorly organized Philippine Malays’ 
resistance. The Muslims in the southern is- 
lands resisted Spanish rule up to the 19th cen- 
tury, but Islam was weak in Luzon and the 
northern islands, and Legazpi and his chap- 
lain, Andrés de Urdaneta, were able to lay the 
foundations for the conversion of the people 
to Christianity, which proved their most dura- 
ble legacy. 

-Philippine conquest and colonization 11:448c 
-Philippine exploration and settlement 14:241c 


Legdan Khan (Mongol chief): see Ligdan 
Khan. 


Legedadi River, central Ethiopia, about 15 
miles east of Addis Ababa. 

9°05’ N, 38°53’ E 

-Addis Ababa’s water supply 1:83b 

legend, traditional story or group of stories 
told about a particular person or place. For- 
merly the term legend meant a tale about a 
saint. 

Legends resemble folktales in content; they 
may include supernatural beings, elements of 
past mythologies, or explanations of natural 
phenomena, but they are associated with a 
particular locality or person and are told as a 
matter of history. Some legends are the 
unique property of the place or person to 
whom they are attached, such as the story of 
young George Washington chopping down 
the cherry tree. But many local legends are ac- 
tually well-known folktales that have become 
attached to some particular person or place. 
For example, a widely distributed folktale of 
an excellent marksman who is forced to shoot 
an apple, hazelnut, or some other object from 
his son’s head has become associated with the 
Swiss hero William Tell. 

Another popular tale, of a younger son 
whose only inheritance is a cat, which he sells 
for a fortune in a land overrun with mice, has 
become associated with Richard Whittington, 
thrice lord mayor of London in the early 15th 
century, 

The story told about King Lear is essentially 
the folktale “Love Like Salt.” Local legends 
sometimes travel. Although the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin has become famous through literary 
treatment, many other European towns have 
a similar legend of a piper who lured their 
children away. 

‘animal and plant types and themes 1:911h 
-Buddhist tales of Sakyamuni’s lives 3:419h 
-Chinese pseudo- historical materials 4:301h 
-Christian forms, origins, and functions 4:55lc 
-distinction from myth 10:19le 

-epic poetry themes and traditions 6:906g 
-folktales as purely fictional 7:459c 
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-Greek myths and historical models 8:403g 
‘Icelandic and Norwegian fiction 16:146a 
-Inner Mongolian clan origin myths 9:604e 
-juvenile literature’s sources 4:234f 
‘Latin American folklore 4:231b 
-music’s supernatural powers 12:298c 
‘mythological tale distinctions 12:794h 
-Polynesian and Micronesian 

literature 13:455h 
-Zoroaster’s mythical legacy 19:1170h 


Légende des siécles, La (1859), collection 
of metaphysical epics by Victor Hugo. 
-Hugo’s supreme poetic ability 8:1134f 


Legend of Good Women, The (c. 1386), 
poem by Chaucer. 
-style, structure, and theme 4:64d 


Legendre, Adrien-Marie (b. Sept. 18, 
1752, Paris—d, Jan. 10, 1833, Paris), math- 
ematician whose distinguished work on ellip- 
tic integrals provided basic analytic tools for 
mathematical physics. He was professor of 
mathematics at the Ecole Militaire, Paris, 
from 1775 to 1780, and in 1795 he became a 
professor at the Ecole Normale. Although he 
was appointed to several minor government 
positions, he was never offered offices com- 
mensurate with his ability because of the jeal- 
ousy of his colleague Pierre-Simon Laplace, 
who appropriated some of Legendre’s work 
with scant acknowledgment. 


Legendre, detail of a lithograph by F.-S. 
Delpech (1778-1825) after a portrait by 
Z. Belliard (born 1798) 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


One of the problems Legendre studied at an 
early age was the attraction of spheroids. In 
the first of his four great memoirs on this sub- 
ject, published in 1783, he introduced the cele- 
brated function that has been named after 
him. Legendre’s Nouvelles méthodes pour la 
détermination des orbites des cométes (1806; 
“New Methods for the Determination of 
Comet Orbits”) contains the first published 
account and the first comprehensive treatment 
of the method of least squares. He also made 
important contributions to geodesy and was 
widely known for his Eléments de géométrie 
(1794). In his Eléments Legendre greatly rear- 
ranged and simplified many of the proposi- 
tions from Euclid’s Elements to create a more 
effective textbook. Legendre’s work replaced 
Euclid’s Elements as a textbook in most of 
Europe and, in succeeding translations, in the 

S., and became the prototype of later 
geometry texts. 

In Eléments Legendre gave a simple proof 
that a (pi) is irrational as well as the first 
proof that a? is irrational and conjectured 
that 7 is not the root of any algebraic equa- 
tion of finite degree with rational coefficients. 

In 1786 Legendre took up research on ellip- 
tic integrals at the point that Leonhard Euler 
of Germany, John Landen of England, and 
Joseph-Louis Lagrange of France had left off, 
and for some time he was the only mathemati- 
cian working in this new branch of analysis. In 
his most important work, Traité des fonctions 
elliptiques (1825-37; “Treatise on Elliptic 
Functions’), he reduced elliptic integrals to 
three standard forms now known by his name. 


Legendre’s symbol 124 


Shortly after his work appeared, the indepen- 
dent discoveries of two young and as yet un- 
known mathematicians, Niels Henrik Abel of 
Norway and Karl Gustav Jacob Jacobi of 
Germany, revolutionized the subject of ellip- 
tic integrals completely. In view of the result- 
ing neglect by his contemporaries of the re- 
sults of his 40 years of labour, the readiness 
with which Legendre welcomed researches 
that overshadowed his own valuable contri- 
butions does him the highest honour. 
Legendre published his own researches in 
number theory and those of his predecessors 
in a systematic form under the title Théorie 
des nombres (2 vol., 1830). This work included 
his law of quadratic reciprocity. Regarded by 
the greatest mathematician of his day, Carl 
Friedrich Gauss, as the “gem of arithmetic,” 
this law was the most important general result 
in number theory since the work of Pierre de 
Fermat in the 17th century. 
-complex analysis fundamentals 1:722f 
-number theory principles 13:359c 


Legendre’s symbol, symbol expressing 
whether or not a number is a quadratic resi- 
due (q.v.) modulo of an odd prime number, by 
attaching a value of 1 or — 1, respectively. 
Useful in expressing facts succinctly, the sym- 
bol is named for the 18th-19th-century 
French mathematician Adrien-Marie Legen- 
dre. 


Legends of Joseph (1914), also called so- 
SEPHSLEGENDE, ballet by Richard Strauss. 
-sponsorship and style 17:727f 


Léger, Fernand 10:784 (b. Feb. 4, 1881, 
Argentan, Fr.—d. Aug. 17, 1955, Gif-sur- 
Yvette), painter, deeply influenced by modern 
industrial technology, who developed ‘“ma- 
chine art,” or a style characterized by monu- 
mental mechanistic forms in bold colours ar- 
ranged in highly disciplined compositions. 
Abstract of text biography. Leger took up 
painting in Paris, where he was influenced by 
Cubism and, in particular, by the machine 
age. He was also a ceramist, teacher, and de- 
signer of stained-glass windows, mosaics, and 
stage scenery. He served as a soldier in World 
War I and was gassed at Verdun. By 1919 he 
was in his “mechanical period” and from the 
mid-1920s on his art was essentially figurative. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-Le Corbusier Paris exposition role 5:169a 
-Sacré-Coeur stained glass windows 17:Stained 
Glass, Plate IV 


Leger, Marie-René-Auguste-Alexis: see 
Perse, Saint-John. 

legering (fishing): see ledgering. 

Leges Barbarorum, body of ancient Ger- 
manic customary law. 


-Germanic law codification and custom 8:3lg 
passim to 32g 


leges rusticae (legal code): 
Law. 


Legg—Calvé—Perthes syndrome: see osteo- 
chondrosis. 


Legge, Henry (1708-64), British diplomat 
and chancellor of exchequer, 1754-61. 
-Newcastle’s insecure government 3:255d 


Legh, Gerard, 16th-century English writer 
on heraldry. _ 
-heraldic writing corruptions 8:796f 


Leghorn (Italy): see Livorno. 
Leghorn, important breed of chickens devel- 
oped in Italy. 

-breeding and general features 10:1285h 
Legio Maria (African church): see Maria 
Legio. 
legion, a military organization, originally the 
Roman citizen army gathered for war. As 
Rome developed its army, the legion became 


see Farmer’s 


a standard unit of 4,000 to 6,000 heavy infan- 
try supported by a cavalry contingent and 
light infantry armed with missile weapons. 
The term also denoted the military system 
that enabled Rome to conquer and rule the 
ancient world. The legions of the Roman 
Republic were tactically more flexible than 
the phalanxes of Greece and Macedonia or 
the massed formations of Persian and Egyp- 
tian armies, At first Roman citizens and auxil- 
iaries from conquered Italian states were or- 
ganized into separate legions, but during the 
civil wars citizens and auxiliaries mingled in 
the ranks, both being attracted less by patrio- 
tism than by expectation of land grants and 
other material rewards. Each legion had its 
own proud traditions, and the 10th Legion 
won renown as the favourite unit of Julius 
Caesar. The 28 legions during the early years 
of the empire were increased in response to 
the growing menace of mounted barbarian in- 
cursions along the frontier. More emphasis 
was placed on cavalry and missile weapons. 
During the Renaissance, Machiavelli advocat- 
ed the revival of a legion adapted to gunpow- 
der weapons, and in the 18th century, Mar- 
shal Saxe adopted a modern legionary forma- 
tion that became the tactical ancestor of the 
modern division. During the American Revo- 
lution the term legion denoted several flying 
columns of mixed infantry and dragoons sup- 
ported by light artillery. In modern times the 
term has been applied to a corps of foreign 
volunteers or mercenaries, such as the French 
provincial legions of Francis I and the second- 
line formations of Napoleon. “Foreign legion” 
often signifies the irregular corps of foreign 
volunteers raised by states at war, often by 
smaller states fighting for independence. The 
British Legion, however, raised in Great Brit- 
ain in the 19th century and commanded by Sir 
George Evans, was a regularly enlisted and 
paid force. The 20th- -century Légion Etran- 


gere of France was made up of foreign volun- 


teers commanded by French officers and is 
known for its romantic aura created by a few 
men of title or fugitives from justice who 
joined the ranks. Most of the French legion- 
naires saw action in France’s colonial wars 
and in World War II. 

-logistics of supply in Roman army 19:591c 
-war tactics of the Roman army 19:575b; illus. 
-weapons systems and battle tactics 19:682g 


legionary ant: see army ant. 


Légion étrangeére: 
French. 


Legion of Mary Church: see Maria Legio. 


Legion of the Archangel Michael, known 
after 1930 as the IRON GUARD, Romanian Fas- 
cist organization. 
-Fascist organization and Romanian 

policy 7:187a 


Legislative Assembly, in French AssEMBLEE 
LEGISLATIVE, the name of the national parlia- 
ment of France during part of the Revolution- 
ary period. and again during the Second 
Republic. The first was created in September 
1791 and in session from Oct. 1, 1791, to Sept. 
20, 1792, when it was replaced by the Nation- 
al Convention, marking the formal beginning 
of the (First) Republic. During the Second 
Republic it lasted from May 28, 1849, to Dec. 
2, 1851, when Napoleon III dissolved it; the 
republic itself ended less than one year later. 
factional positions and overthrow 7:652g 
-Louis XVI’s encouragement of war 

policy 11:124g 
-Talleyrand’s negotiations with 

England 17:1004b 


legitimacy (law): see illegitimacy. 


legitimate theatre, serious drama of literary 
value as distinguished from melodrama, farce, 
or musical comedy, Originally the term legiti- 
mate theatre meant drama produced at Co- 
vent Garden, Drury Lane Theatre, or other 
licensed theatres rather than at the unli- 
censed playhouses proliferating in London in 


see Foreign Legion, 


the 18th century. By the 19th century, though, 
the term referred to straight drama, a five-act 
play devoid of singing, dancing, or spectacle. 


Legitimists (Islam): see Shi‘ah. 


Legitimists, in 19th-century France, royalists 
who from 1830 onward supported the claims 
of the representative of the senior line of the 
House of Bourbon to be the legitimate king of 
France. They were opposed not only to 
republicans but also to the other monarchist 
factions, the Orleanists and the Bonapartists. 
The Legitimist position was theoretically 
unassailable as long as the Comte de Cham- 
bord, whom they recognized as Henry V of 
France, was alive. The Comte de Chambord’s 
intransigence, however, precluded a coalition 
between the Legitimists and Orleanists even 
when the collapse of the Second Empire 
(1852-70) seemed to make a restoration of the 
monarchy possible. After the Comte de 
Chambord’s death without heirs in 1883, 
most Legitimists switched their support to the 
Orleanist pretender, Louis-Philippe Albert, 
comte de Paris. 

‘recognition of Orléans claim to throne 3:83c 
‘uprising attempt under July Monarchy 7:664d 


Legnani, Pierina (b. 1863—d. 1923), Italian 
ballerina whose virtuoso technique inspired 
Russian dancers to develop their now charac- 
teristic technical brilliance. After appearing in 
Milan, Paris, London, and Madrid, Legnani 
went to the Mariinsky Theatre in St. Peters- 
burg (1893) where she danced Cinderella and 
astonished audiences with 32 consecutive 
fouettés en tournant (“whipped turns” done in 
place and on one leg), a tour de force that she 
originated and first performed in London. 
Though initially engaged for one season only, 
Legnani performed in Russia until 1901 and 
received the title “prima ballerina assoluta,” 
an honour awarded by the Imperial Ballet to 
only one other dancer, Mathilde Kschessin- 
skaya. Legnani created the dual role of 
Odette-Odile in the Petipa-Ivanov version of 
Swan Lake (1895) and also danced Coppélia, 
Blue Beard, and Raymonda. After leaving 
Russia, Legnani performed until about 1910 
in Italy, France, and London. 


Legnano, city, Milano province, Lombardia 
(Lombardy) region, northern Italy, on the 
Olona River. An unimportant Roman settle- 
ment, Leunianum, it became the site of a for- 
tified castle of the bishops of Milan in the 
11th century and in 1176 was the scene of a 
decisive defeat of the emperor Frederick I 
Barbarossa by the forces of the Lombard 
League. A monument (1876) by Enrico Butti 
commemorates the victory. 

Notable landmarks include the Church of S. 
Magno (1529), with an altarpiece by Bernar- 
dino Luini, and remains of a castle of the Vis- 
conti, who controlled northwestern Italy in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. 

A northwest industrial satellite of Milan, 
Legnano has important metallurgical and cot- 
ton textile plants and machinery, soap, and 
candle works. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 
48,776. 
45°36’ N, 8°54’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Legnica, German LIEGNITZ, town, Wroctaw 
wojewddztwo (province), southwestern. Po- 
land, on the Kaczawa River in the western 
lowlands of Slask (Silesia). Industries include 
metalworking (principally brass), textiles, and 
food production. A 12th-century Silesian 
stronghold, Legnica became capital of an au- 
tonomous principality in 1248. It received 
municipal rights in 1252, soon became an im- 
portant trade centre, and was ruled by the 
Piast kings until 1675, with its economy based 
on an extensive weaving industry. The town 
passed to the Habsburgs (1675) and the Prus- 
sians (1741); it suffered extensive damage in 
World War II. i (1970 prelim.) 75, 8 
51°13’ N, 16°09’ E 

-Barbarossa and imperial disunity 8: TIe_ 

-map, Poland 14:626 


Le Gonave, island in the Golfe de la 
Gonave, Haiti. 
18°45’ N, 73°00’ W 
-Haiti’s coastal geography 8:546e; 
map 547 


legong, Balinese dance drama performed by 
two young girls in sumptuous costumes. 
-Balinese style and form 17:242g 


Legousia speculum-veneris (plant): see 
Venus’s looking glass. 


Le Grand, also called russky vityAz, Rus- 
sian biplane designed by Igor Sikorsky in 1911 
and finished in 1913. It was the first four-en- 
gined aircraft to fly and the first to have a pas- 
senger cabin. 
-Sikorsky’s four-engined 

design 16:75la 


Le Grand, Antoine (d. 1699), French Fran- 
ciscan and Cartesian philosopher who lived 
and taught in England. 

-Cartesian doctrine of thinking 3:969d 


Legrenzi, Giovanni (b. Aug. 12, 1626, Clu- 
sone, near Bergamo, Italy—d. May 26, 1690, 
Venice), composer whose trio sonatas are 
among the best chamber music of the period 
before Corelli. He held appointments at Ber- 
gamo and Ferrara, then settled in Venice. In 
1681 he became deputy musical director of St. 
Marks’s and in 1685, director. He enlarged 
the orchestra there and completely reorga- 
nized the music. Legrenzi’s pupils included 
Lotti, Caldara, and Vivaldi. Among his trio 
sonatas (1654-82), those designated as church 
sonatas were particularly influential in the de- 
velopment of the trio sonata. Legrenzi’s 
themes were used by J.S. Bach (Organ Fugue 
in C Minor) and Handel (in a chorus from 
Samson). His compositions also include 
masses, motets, oratorios, and operas. 


Legros, Alphonse (b. May 8, 1837, Dijon, 
Fr.—d. Dec. 8, 1911, Watford, Hertfordshire, 
Eng.), painter, etcher, and sculptor, now 
remembered chiefly for his graphics (nearly 
600) on macabre and fantastic themes. An ex- 
cellent draftsman, he taught in London, revi- 
talizing British drawing and printmaking dur- 
ing a period of low ebb. 


“Women at Prayer,” 
the Tate Gallery, London 


oil painting by Alphonse Legros; in 


By courtesy of the trustees of the Tate Gallery, London; photograph, John 
Webb 


Legros first attracted attention at the Paris 
Salon of 1857 with a profile portrait of his fa- 
ther (Tours, Fr.). Well-received earlier works 
are the “Angelus” (1859; Louvre) and the 
“Ex Voto” (1861; Dijon). About that time he 
was closely associated with Gustave Courbet, 
James McNeill Whistler, and Edouard Manet 
and was hailed by Charles Baudelaire and 
other champions of a “‘new realism” as an im- 
portant figure. His paintings exhibit his char- 
acteristic fine draftsmanship, in the tradition 
- of Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, but have 
come to be regarded as perhaps too obviously 
sentimental. 

Encouraged by Whistler, Legros settled in 
London (1863) and taught etching until his 
appointment as professor at University Col- 


lege, London (1876-92), where he insisted on 


sound, constructional drawing. 


Legs-bshad, full title LEGS-PAR BSHAD-PA 
RIN-PO-CHE'l, Tibetan Buddhist collection of 
maxims composed by Sa-skya Pan-chen Kun- 
dga’ rgyal-mtshan (1182-1251). 

‘content and influence 3:439a 


Leguia y Salcedo, Augusto Bernardino 
(b. Feb. 19, 1863, Lambayeque, Peru—d. 
Feb. 7, 1932, Lima), businessman and politi- 
cian who during his first term as president of 
Peru settled the country’s age-old boundary 
disputes with Bolivia and Brazil. 


Leguia y Salcedo, 1925 


By courtesy of the Organization of American States 


Leguia y Salcedo was a member of one of 
the more distinguished families of the Peruvi- 
an oligarchy. Before entering politics, he ac- 
quired a great deal of experience in business, 
founding his own insurance company in 1896 
and serving on the board of a large British 
sugar company during the 1890s. He served as 
minister of finance and premier from 1903 to 
1908. After his election as president in 1908, 
Leguia y Salcedo encouraged economic devel- 
opment by introducing fiscal and administra- 
tive reforms and improving the health system 
by founding hospitals and building drainage 
systems in the cities. After complicated 
negotiations he also resolved the controversies 
with Bolivia and Brazil over disputed territo- 
ries. For the most part he remained the tool of 
the Peruvian oligarchy during this term. He 
spent the interval between his two terms as 
president in London. 

When in 1919 Leguia y Salcedo was recalled 
to the presidency, elements of the oligarchy 
revolted, and his followers staged a coup 
d’état on July 4, 1919, to install him in office. 
As a result, during his second term Leguia y 
Salcedo broke with the old oligarchy that had 
dominated Peruvian politics for the previous 
two decades, and he forced many prominent 
politicians into exile. Although he presided 
over the creation of a new constitution, he 
preferred to ignore constitutional norms and 
tule as a dictator. He did encourage innova- 
tions in economics and politics and claimed 
that he was trying to find the proper political 
and economic forms to suit his country’s 
unique conditions. In 1930 he was removed 
from office by a coup. 

-Peruvian social changes 14:135a 


legume, or pop, the fruit of plants of the 
family Fabaceae or Leguminosae (peas, 
beans, vetch, etc.). The dry fruit releases its 
seeds by splitting open along two seams. 
Fruits and seeds of this type furnish food for 
humans and animals and provide edible oils, 
fibres, and raw material for plastics. A very 
flat legume that breaks up into one-seeded 
segments is called a loment. 
-amino acid synthesis nitrogen source 11:104le 
-Fabales distinctive character of fruit 7:129a 
-fruit characteristics and types 16:481g; 

table 482 
-Leguminosae fibre production and 

processing 7:280d 
-Leguminosae Tertiary evolution and 

dispersion 18:153e 
-nitrogen-fixation process 2:1040h 
-nitrogen fixation role 13:125b 
-nutritional protein and vitamin 

content 13:420h 
-seed-coat permeability 5:960c 
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-symbiosis and nitrogen fixation 2:1050h 
-vegetable farming soil management 19:49c 


Leguminales (plant order): see Fabales. 
Leguminosae (plant family): see Fabaceae. 


Leh, administrative headquarters of Ladakh 
district, eastern Jammu and Kashmir state, in 
the northern part of the Indian subcontinent. 
It is located in the Indian-held sector of the 
state. Built as a terminus for caravans from all 
over Asia, Leh is reached only by one main 
highway, the Treaty Road, which connects it 
to Srinagar to the west and to Demchok (Pa- 
li-chia-ssu) Tibet, to the southeast. The town 
is located in the lofty mountainous region 
known as the “roof of the world,” at an eleva- 
tion of 11,550 ft (3,520 m). Surrounding it is a 
ring of mountains of a still greater altitude. 
Leh is probably the highest permanently in- 
habited town in the world. It is mainly a trad- 
ing town, but fruit growing and agriculture 
are also important to the economy. 

An old palace of the Ladakhi kings, as well 
as the Sankar monastery, overlook the town. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 5,506 
34°10’ N, 77°36’ E 
-map, India 9:278 
-physiography and climate 10:31d 


Lehar, Franz (b. April 30, 1870, Komarom, 
Hung.—d. Oct. 24, 1948, Bad Ischl, Austria), 
composer of operettas who achieved world- 
wide success with Die lustige Witwe (The Mer- 
ry Widow). He studied at the Prague Conser- 
vatory. Encouraged by Antonin Dvorak to 
follow a musical career, he travelled in 
Austria as a bandmaster from 1890. In 1896 
he produced his operetta Kukuschka. In The 


Lehar 


By courtesy of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
Vienna 


Merry Widow (1905), with libretto by Viktor 
Léon and Leo Stein, he created a new style of 
Viennese operetta, introducing waltz tunes 
and imitations of the Parisian cancan dances 
as well as a certain satirical element. Its suc- 
cess was such that two years later it was 
played at Buenos Aires at five theatres simul- 
taneously. Many other operettas followed, be- 
coming well known in England and the US. 
under their English titles. Among them were 
The Man with Three Wives (1908), The Count 
of Luxembourg (1909), Gypsy Love (1910), 
and The Land of Smiles (1923). Several of his 
works were filmed, including The Merry Wid- 
ow and The Land of Smiles. He wrote a single 
grand opera, Giuditta (1934), which was less 
successful. 


Le Havre, seaport and aa! northern 
France, Seine-Maritime département. It is on 
the English Channel coast and on the right 
bank of the Seine estuary, 134 mi (216 km) 
west-northwest of Paris and 53 mi (85 km) 
west of Rouen by road. 

Le Havre was only a fishing village until 
1517, when Francis I (reigned 1515-47) had a 
harbour built there, named Havre-de-Grace 
(Haven of Grace). Enlarged and fortified un- 
der Cardinal de Richelieu (1585-1642) and 
Louis XIV (reigned 1643-1715), it was adapt- 
ed to accommodate bigger vessels under 
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Louis XVI (reigned 1774-92) and was further 
improved under Napoleon III (emperor of the 
French, 1852-70). During World War II the 
Belgian government was transferred there for 
a short time after the fall of Antwerp and 
Ostend. 

Almost three quarters of the buildings were 
destroyed during World War II but were 
subsequently rebuilt. The Place de |’H6tel de 
Ville in the centre is one of the most spacious 
in Europe. The 16th-17th-century church of 
Notre-Dame is one of the few surviving old 
buildings; although damaged during World 
War II, it was restored in the 1970s. The 
church of Saint-Joseph is an unusual rein- 
forced-concrete edifice. The new museum, 
built in 1961, houses a collection saved from 
the old museum, which was destroyed in 1944, 
Paintings by the 19th-century painter Eugéne 
Boudin and the 20th-century artist Raoul Dufy 
are housed there. 

The harbour, rebuilt after World War II, was 
expanding in the early 1970s. Among the fore- 
most French ports, it has an important transat- 
lantic trade, mainly with North America. 
Regular car-ferry services run to England and 
Ireland. Le Hayre’s main imports are fuel oil 
and tropical goods (cotton, coffee). A pipeline 
connects the port to refineries east of the town. 
Other industries include the manufacture of 
machinery and rope and the handling of tim- 
ber. Pop. (1975) 216,845. 
49°30’ N, 0°08’ E 
-map, France 7:584 
Lehman Caves National Monument, in 
eastern Nevada, U.S., lies 5 mi (11 km) west of 
Baker on the eastern slope of Wheeler Peak 
(13,063 ft [3,982 m]) in the Snake Range. Es- 
tablished in 1922, the monument, which occu- 
pies 640 ac (259 ha), contains numerous cay- 
erns of light-gray and white limestone honey- 
combed by tunnels and galleries containing a 
spectacular array of stalactites and stalag- 
mites. Some of the caves were used as burial 
places by prehistoric Indians. 

*scenic attraction 12:1080b 


Lehmann, Caspar (1588-1622), German en- 
graver. 
-glass engraving development 8:186d 


Lehmann, Johann Gottlob (1719-67), Ger- 
man geologist, a pioneer in determining the 
geological significance of sedimentary rocks. 

He recognized that older strata, like recent 
deposits, were formed by water action and that 
strata now steeply inclined indicate large-scale 
deformation. 

-rock categories and time scale history 7:1066f 

-rock stratigraphy classification 17:716f 


Lehmann, John (Frederick) (b. June 2, 
1907, Bourne End, Buckinghamshire), poet, 
editor, publisher, and man of letters whose se- 
ries New Writing and its paperback successor 
Penguin New Writing were an important influ- 
ence on English literature from the late 1930s 
through the aftermath of World War II. 

Educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he worked as a journalist and poet 
in Vienna from 1932 to 1936, returning to En- 
gland to found New Writing, which lasted until 
1950. He was general manager of the Hogarth 
Press (1938-46) founded by Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and advisory editor of The Geo- 
graphical Magazine (1940-45). He and his sis- 
ter, Rosamond Lehmann, a novelist, directed 
the publishing firm of John Lehmann Ltd. 
from 1946 to 1953. In 1954 he founded The 
London Magazine, a literary review that he ed- 
ited until 1961. 

His first volume of poems, A Garden Revisit- 
ed, appeared in 1931, and several others 
preceded his Collected Poems (1961). Among 
his better known lyrics are “To penetrate that 
tc “Armistice,” and “The Sphere of 

ass. 


His autobiography, which throws much light 
on the literary life of his time, appeared in three 
volumes: The Whispering Gallery (1955), I Am 
My Brother (1960), and The Ample Proposition 
(1962), and in a condensed one-volume version 
in the U.S., In My Own Time (1969). 


Lehmann, Lilli (b. Nov. 24, 1848, Wiirzburg, 
Ger.—d. May 17, 1929, Berlin), operatic so- 
prano and lieder singer, known especially for 
her performances as Wagner’s Isolde. She 
made her debut in Prague in 1865 as the First 
Boy in Mozart’s Die Zauberflote (The Magic 
Flute). In 1870 she joined the Berlin Opera and 
was known as a coloratura singer in such roles 
as the Queen of the Night in Die Zauberflote. 
She was coached by Wagner in the parts of one 
of the Rhinemaidens and of the Forest Bird for 
the first Bayreuth performances of his cycle 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. She later undertook 
dramatic soprano roles and became the great- 
est Isolde of her day. She was equally out- 
standing in Beethoven’s Fidelio. In 1885-89 
and 1891-92 she sang at the Metropolitan Op- 
era in New York. 

Lehmann was admired for her dramatic pres- 
ence and fine voice, and for her versatility: her 
repertory encompassed 170 operatic roles, 
from Wagner to Bellini to Offenbach, and 600 
lieder. She gave memorable lieder recitals and 
was a notable Mozart singer, being active from 
1905 in the organization of the Salzburg Festi- 
vals. She wrote an autobiography, Mein Weg 
(1913; My Path Through Life, 1914) and Meine 
Gesangskunst (1902; How to Sing, 1902). 


Lehmann, Lotte (b. Feb. 27, 1888, Perle- 
berg, Prussia—d. Aug. 26, 1976, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.), lyric-dramatic soprano, particu- 
larly renowned for her performances of the 
songs of Robert Schumann and in the roles of 
Leonore in Beethoven’s opera Fidelio and of 
the Marschallin in Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier (The Knight of the Rose). 


Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier 
The Granger Collection, New York 


Lehmann received her early training in Berlin 
and appeared in her first major operatic ap- 
pearance in Hamburg as Freia in Wagner’s 
Das Rheingold in 1910. She went to the Vienna 
State Opera in 1914 and became closely as- 
sociated with pre-World War II Viennese cul- 
ture; there Richard Strauss, who later com- 
posed for her the title role in Arabella (1933), 
chose her for roles in several of his operas, 
Lehmann also appeared successfully on En- 
glish stages from 1913 and in the U.S. from 
1930. At the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
she sang chiefly Wagnerian roles. From 1938 
she lived in the United States, becoming a citi- 
zen and continuing an active career both as a 
leading performer (until her retirement in 
1961) and teacher. She is the author of a novel, 
Orplid, mein Land (1937; Eternal Flight, 1938) 
and three memoirs. She was not related to the 
celebrated earlier German soprano Lilli Leh- 
mann. 


Lehmann, (Peter Martin) Orla (b. May 19, 
1810, Copenhagen—d. Sept. 13, 1870, Copen- 
hagen), political reformer who successfully ad- 
vocated parliamentary government in 19th- 
century Denmark. 


As a student leader in the 1830s, Lehmann 
was an outspoken critic of Denmark’s absolute 
monarchy. In the 1840s he was a leader of the 
National Liberal Party, which called for par- 
liamentary government, a liberal economic 
system, and incorporation of the affiliated 
duchy of Schleswig into the Danish state. 

Lehmann was a leader of the nationalistic 
demonstrations of March 1848, which resulted 
in a liberal constitution, a popular ministry, 
and war against the separatists of Schleswig, 
and he became a minister without portfolio in 
the March (provisional) cabinet. Although a 
liberal until 1848, Lehmann turned to the right 
after that year, especially over the issue of in- 
creased peasant representation. In 1851 he was 
elected to the lower house of the new Parlia- 
ment, and from 1854 to 1870 he sat in the con- 
servative upper house. He also served as a 
member of the Council of State (1855-66). In 
1861-63 he served as minister of the interior in 
the National Liberal government, which 
precipitated the disastrous Danish war against 
Prussia and Austria (1864). 


Lehmann, Rosamund (Nina) (b. Feb. 3, 
1903, London), novelist noted for her sensitive 
portrayals of girls on the threshold of adult 
life. An accomplished stylist, she is adept at 
capturing nuances of moods. 

She was educated privately and at Girton 
College, Cambridge, scene of a portion of her 
first novel, Dusty Answer (1927), a finely told 
story of a girl moving through childhood and 
adolescence to the complexity of mature emo- 
tions. Invitation to the Waltz (1932) is a slight, 
but wholly realized, work about a girl’s timid 
confrontation with social demands. The girl 
appears again, this time in an affair with a mar- 
ried man, in The Weather in the Streets (1936). 

Miss Lehmann’s style grew more complex, 
and her subject matter took in more of the 
world, in her later books: The Ballad and the 
Source (1944), in which a dominating old 
woman is seen through the eyes of a 14-year- 
old girl, and The Echoing Grove (1953), elabo- 
rating on a girl’s growing awareness of a love 
triangle. No More Music (1939) is a play, and 
The Gypsy’s Baby (1946) is a collection of short 
stories. Her autobiography is entitled The 
Swan in the Evening (1967). 


Lehmbruck, Wilhelm (b. Jan. 4, 1881, 
Meiderich, near Duisburg, Ger.—d. March 25 
1919, Berlin), printmaker, painter, poet, and 
one of the most important sculptors of the 
German Expressionist movement (see German 
Expressionism). He is best known for the pa- 
thos of his sculptures of elongated nudes. His 
youthful work was in the tradition of academic 
realism. But by 1905, he was greatly impressed 
with the monumental works of the famed 


statue by Wilhelm 


“Seated Youth,” 
Lehmbruck, 1918; in the Wilhelm-Lehmbruck 
Museum, Duisburg, W.Ger. 


By courtesy of Erben Lehmbruck and the Wilhelm-Lehmbruck 
Museum, Duisburg, W.Ger. 


French sculptor, Auguste Rodin, as can be 
seen in Lehmbruck’s ‘The Bather” (1905; 
Kunstakademie, Diisseldorf, Ger.) and his life- 
sized “Mankind” (1909), a work that also re- 
veals the artist’s admiration for the Renais- 
sance sculptor, Michelangelo. — Og ., Layuire 


In 1910, Lehmbruck moved to Paris, where 
he executed not only sculpture but also a 
number of paintings, etchings, and litho- 

_graphs. The full, boldly modelled forms of his 
“Standing Woman” (1910; Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York) reveal his new enthusiasm 
for the classicism of the French sculptor, Aris- 
tide Maillol. The idealized face, however, is 
softly modelled (a device possibly borrowed 
from the ancient Greek sculptor, Praxiteles) 
and evokes a sensitive, introspective mood 
that anticipates works of his mature style, 
such as the “Kneeling Woman” (1911; Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York). The ex- 
treme attenuation of that 1911 work is doubt- 
lessly derived from the “Fountain of Kneeling 
Figures” by the Belgian Art Nouveau sculp- 
tor, George Minne. But the harmonious 
repose of the angular, yet feminine, limbs and 
the melancholy facial expression suggest a re- 
signed pessimism that characterizes Lehm- 
bruck’s mature works. His bronze “Standing 
Youth” (1913; Museum of Modern Art, New 
York) is similarly elongated. But, in contrast 
to the “Kneeling Woman,” it exhibits a mas- 
culine hardness and brooding power. 

With the outbreak of World War I, Lehm- 
bruck returned to Germany, where he worked 
in a hospital. His experiences with wounded 
and dying soldiers led him to create such poi- 
gnant works as “The Fallen” (1915-16; Frau 
Lehmbruck Collection, Duisberg) and “‘Seat- 
ed Youth” (1918; Wilhelm-Lehmbruck, Mu- 
seum, Duisberg), revealing the artist’s state of 
utter depression. He committed suicide one 
year later. 


Lehna (Sikh Guri): see Angad. 


Le Hoan, Vietnamese king and founder of 
the Earlier Le dynasty; reigned 980-1005. 
- Vietnam independence from China 19:122h 


Lehrgedicht, poem by Karel van Mander. 
See Schilderboeck, Het. 


Lehtonen, Joel (1881-1934), Finnish author. 
-theme and style of major works 10:1259a 


lei, a garland or wreath of flowers worn 
around the neck that, in Hawaii, is a token of 
welcome or farewell. Leis, most commonly 
made of carnations, kika blossoms, ginger 
blossoms, jasmine blossoms, or orchids, are 
usually about 18 inches (46 centimetres) long. 
They are bestowed with a kiss as a sign of 
hospitality, The traveller customarily tosses 
the farewell lei onto the harbour waters as his 
ship leaves; the drift of the lei back to the 
shore indicates that he will someday return to 
the Islands.. The custom of wearing leis origi- 
nated with the ancient Hawaiians, who wove 
necklaces of leaves or ferns or sometimes 
strung dried shells, fruits, beads, or bright 
feathers for personal adornment. Hawaiians 
celebrate Lei Day on May 1, symbolizing their 
friendliness. 

-floral decoration forms and variety 7:414e 


Leibl, Wilhelm (b. Oct. 23, 1844, Cologne, 
Ger.—d. Dec. 4, 1900, Wiirzburg), painter of 
portraits and genre scenes, printmaker, who 
was one of the most important German real- 
ists. Leibl, whose father was Musikdirektor of 
Cologne cathedral, entered the Munich 
Academy in 1864, where he studied with Stra- 
huber and Anschiitz, From 1866-68 he 
worked with Avon Ramberg and in 1869 with 
Piloty. He exhibited the portrait “Frau Ge- 
don” (1868/69; Alte Pinakothek, Munich) at 
the Munich International Exhibition of 1869, 
and it was there that he met Courbet, also an 
exhibitor. The following year he went to-Paris 
to work with Courbet, but returned to Mu- 
nich after only nine months because of the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War. He re- 
sided in Munich for three years and then set- 
tled in small country places in Bavaria (Ber- 
bling, 1878-81; Aibling 1881-92; and Kut- 
terling 1892-1900) where he drew his subject 
matter from the peasant life around him. 
Leibl’s painting was in opposition to the pre- 
vailing aesthetic in Germany of romantic 


“Three Women in Church,” oil on wood by 
Wilhelm Leibl, 1878-82; in the Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg 


By courtesy of the Kunsthalle, Hamburg 


idealism. Similar to the realism of Courbet, 
Leibl’s objective style was based on a direct, 
careful recording of nature, objects, figures, 
and situations. His most characteristic and 
popular works are from his “Holbein period,” 
c. 1870-80 (e.g.,; ““Three Women in Church,” 
1878-81; Kunsthalle, Hamburg). Later he 
abandoned the hard brilliance of his former 
works and drew softer outlines. He followed 
his own strong instinct for colour, reproducing 
what he saw with a bold, sure touch (e.g., “In 
the Kitchen,” 1898; Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart). 
His superb technique enabled him to paint liq- 
uidly and broadly and yet to render detail 
with the utmost delicacy. 


Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 10:785 (b. 
July 1, 1646, Leipzig, now in East Germany— 
d. Nov. 14, 1716, Hanover, now in West Ger- 
many), Rationalist metaphysician, formulator 
of the theory of monads and influential writer 
on logic, mathematics, science, law, history, 
linguistics, and theology. 

Abstract of text biography. He studied law 
in Leipzig (1661-66) but became interested in 
mathematics and metaphysics. He entered the 
service of the prince elector of Mainz, thus be- 
ginning his lifelong career of jack-of-all-trades 
for the German nobility, which he combined 
with his researches. Leibniz visited the Euro- 
pean capitals, making many learned contacts. 
By 1676 he had laid the foundations of cal- 
culus and the dynamic theory of motion. In 
the employ of the Duke of Hanover, Leibniz 
was involved in many activities, as well as his 
own philosophic and scientific work. He cor- 
responded with scholars, visited Italy, wrote 
on universal history, and helped found the 
German Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-aesthetic theory from philosophy 1:150c 
-analyticity of mathematics 14:881f 
-anticipation of Positivist cosmology 14:878g 
-apperception determination by 

attention 2:354e 
- Aristotelianism’s history and influence 1:1160c 
-Atomism of non-spatial entities 2:346g 
-atoms as psychophysical monads 2:348c 
-calculating machine invention 13:512c - 
-calculus supporting Newtonian theory 14:388e 
-Cartesian dualism circumvention 3:969h 
-Christian alternative to mechanism 4:559b 
‘computer history and early machines 4:1046d 
-Confucianism in Enlightenment 

Europe 4:1099d 
-Deist view of God disagreement 5:563b 
-differential equation principles 5:738c 
-energy law development 6:849h 
-Fermat prime number proofs 7:235g 
-God as supreme monad 15:598h 
-health statistics history 8:695h 
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-Hegelian Idealism as contrast 12:22e 
-historiographic method shortcomings 8:955e 
- Huygens’ association and friendship 9:75b 
-Kant’s attack on metaphysics 10:390h passim 
to 392b 
-library history and function 10:859e 
-Locke and Gassendi 6:940b 
-Locke Empiricism interpretation 6:770b 
-logic history from antiquity 11:64d 
-material things as confused perceptions 12:20e 
-mathematics history from antiquity 11:643f 
-metaphysics and science 12:11f 
-mind—body problem resolution 15:153f 
-missionary exchange proposal 4:505d 
-music’s mathematical basis 12:663h 
-Newton calculus controversy 13:20e 
-petites perceptions as mental 
phenomena 12:227b 
-philosophy of science and 
methodology 16:378c 
-psychophysiology and the mind—body 
problem 15:159a 
-Rationalist ideal of necessary truth 15:529e 
-Rationalist metaphysical system 14:265d 
-Rationalist method in science 6:933e passim 
to 935b 
-real analysis principles 1:784c 
-Spinoza’s association and relationship 17:509f 
-syllogistic systematization 17:895a 
-theist attack of Newton’s Deism 6:888e 
-thought theory and educational 
influence 6:348h 
-Voltaire’s caricature in Candide 19:514f 


Leib-olmai (Lapp: literally Alder-Man), a 
Lapp forest deity considered the guardian of 
wild animals, especially bears. Hunters made 
offerings of small bows and arrows to Leib-ol- 
mai to ensure success in the chase. Leib also 
means “blood,” and the red juice from alder 
bark, symbolic of blood, was splattered over 
the hunters as they returned with a dead bear. 
As a god of the hunters, Leib-olmai despised 
women; and, as a consequence, hunting weap- 
ons were considered taboo for women, and 
preparations for the hunt were undertaken 
without the presence of women. 


Leica, first commercially successful 35-mil- 
limetre miniature camera, introduced in 1924 
by the Leitz optical works. 

‘miniature camera introduction 14:329c 


Leicester, city (1919), borough (county 
borough 1919-74) and country town (seat) of 
Leicestershire, England, lies on the River Soar 
and the Grand Union Canal, in the central re- 
gion of England popularly known as the Mid- 
lands. 

Remains of a Roman settlement are found at 
the point where the Fosse Way, a major Brit- 
ish Roman road, crossed the River Soar. In 
Domesday Book (1086), the record of the 
land survey ordered by William I the Con- 
queror, 322 houses and 65 burgesses were re- 
corded for the community of Ledecestre. The 
medieval castle was dismantled in 1645, but a 
few ruins remain and a segment is also incor- 
porated in the Assize Hall. The abbey was 
founded in 1143. A royal charter of incorpora- 
tion was granted in 1589. By the 18th century 
Leicester had become a centre for the dissi- 
dent religious movement known as Noncon- 
formity. In 1832 the railway joined the town 
with the Leicestershire coalfield, and rapid in- 
dustrial development followed. The oldest in- 
dustry is hosiery and knitwear, and in the 19th 
century Leicester became famous for boot 
and shoe manufacture. Light engineering, now 
the largest employer in the city, was then in- 
troduced. 

The focal centre of the town is the Clock 
Tower, from which four main shopping 


streets radiate. The central area has been 


redeveloped since World War II and several 
multi-story office blocks have been erected; 
half a mile away, modern housing estates 
have replaced the deteriorating dwellings of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

In the south of the city is a modern concert 
hall named after Simon de Montfort, earl of 
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Leicester. Nearby is the University of Leices- 
ter (chartered 1957; formerly a university col- 
lege, founded 1918), There are also technical 
and arts schools. The Guildhall, Newarke 
Gateway to the castle, and Trinity Hospital 
all date from the 14th century, and Wygges- 
ton School from the 16th. St. Martin’s Church 
(Early English and Perpendicular in architec- 
tural style) became a cathedral in 1926 when 
the diocese of Leicester was constituted. 
Leicester has a museum and art gallery hous- 
ing Roman antiquities, paintings, and the city 
archives. There are two smaller museums, 
Belgrave Hall and the Newarke Houses, the 
latter displaying the history of Leicester. The 
city is well served by road and rail links with 
London (98 mi [158 km] to the southeast) and 
the North of England. Pop. (1973 est.) 
287,350. 
52°38’ N, 1°05’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:867 
Leicester, breed of long-wool sheep devel- 
oped in England. 
-breeding and general features 10:1282g 


Leicester, earl of, an English title, the best 
known holders of which were Simon de Mont- 
fort (d. 1265), leader in the Barons’ War 
against Henry III; Queen Elizabeth I’s fa- 
vourite, Robert Dudley (d. 1588); and his 
nephew Robert Sidney (d. 1626), a soldier and 
diplomat. In the 12th century the title was 
held by members of the Beaumont family, 
passing from them through an heiress to Si- 
mon de Montfort (d. 1218). The Sidney line 
lasted until 1743, and two Townshends held 
the title from 1784 to 1855. 

A distinct earldom of Leicester of Holkham 
was created in 1837 in favour of Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke, an agriculturist descended from 
Thomas Coke, who had been earl of Leicester 
from 1744 till his death in 1759. 

-Montfort revival of claim to earldom 12:408h 


Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of (b. June 
24, 1532/33—d. Sept. 4, 1588, Cornbury, Ox- 
fordshire), favourite of Queen Elizabeth I of 
England (ruled 1558-1603). Handsome and 


Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, miniature by Nicholas 
Hilliard, 1576; in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


immensely ambitious, he failed to win the 
Queen’s hand in marriage but remained her 
close friend to the end of his life. His arro- 
gance, however, undermined his effectiveness 
as a political and military leader. He was the 
fifth son of John Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland, virtual ruler of England during the 
later part of the reign (1547-53) of Edward 


VI. After the failure of his father’s conspiracy _ Fs 


to put Lady Jane Grey on the throne in 1553, 
Robert was imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don, but he was released the following year 
and served with the English forces in France 
in : 


With the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, 
Dudley’s fortunes soared rapidly. She at once 
made him master of the horse, and in April 
1559 he became a privy councillor and Knight 
of the Garter. He soon won the Queen’s affec- 
tion and favour, but his pretensions aroused 
bitter jealousy at court. When his wife, Amy, 
née Robsart, died from a fall in September 
1560, it was widely rumoured that Dudley 
had murdered her in order to marry Eliza- 
beth. Though there is no evidence to support 
this suspicion, Dudley did become an active 
suitor of the Queen. She rejected him, even 
suggesting that he wed Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Possibly to further this design, Elizabeth 
made him earl of Leicester in September 1564. 

In 1571 Leicester began an affair with the 
dowager Lady Sheffield. They were almost 
certainly never married, and he cast her off in 
1578, when he secretly wed Lettice Knollys, 
widow of Walter Devereux, earl of Essex. A 
member of the Puritan sect, Leicester became 
the leader of those Protestants who favoured 
vigorous action against Spain abroad and 
against the Roman Catholics at home. His 
zeal caused him to be attacked, presumably 
by a Catholic writer, in a famous but highly 
distorted exposé of his character known as 
Leicester's Commonwealth (1584). 

In 1585 Elizabeth sent Leicester in command 
of a force of 6,000 troops to the United Prov- 
inces (the Netherlands) to assist their revolt 
against Spain. He proved to be not only an in- 
competent commander but also a failure in his 
political role. His policies, in violation of Eliz- 
abeth’s instructions, and his arrogant manner 
alienated the Dutch and resulted in his recall 
to England in 1587. Despite his shortcomings, 
the Queen appointed him in 1588 lieutenant 
general of the army mustered at Tilbury 
against the Spanish Armada. Later that year 
he died suddenly at his home. 


~ -Cecil’s opposition and Dutch support 3:1035d 


-Dutch Republic governorship 11:144c 
Elizabeth I’s reign and courtships 6:726g 


Leicester, Robert Sidney, Ist earl of (b. 
Nov. 19, 1563, Penshurst, Kent—d. July 13, 
1626, Penshurst), soldier, diplomatist, and pa- 
tron of literature, younger brother of Sir 
Philip Sidney and second son of Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, English lord deputy in Ireland. Educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, he travelled on the 


_ Continent during most of the period 1578-83. 
_ In 1585 he entered Parliament, and from 1585 


to 1587 he fought against Spain i in the Nether- 
lands under his uncle, Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester. He was knighted in 1586. 

Appointed governor of Flushing, Sidney re- 
turned to the Netherlands in 1590 and for the 
next two years saw active service with Mau- 
rice of Nassau and Sir Francis Vere. After a 
diplomatic mission to France in 1593-94, he 
went to the Netherlands once more, where he 
fought in the Battle of Turnhout (1598). 

On the accession of King James I (1603), Sid- 


* ney returned to England. James at once creat- 


ed him Baron Sidney of Penshurst and ap- 
pointed him chamberlain to the queen con- 
sort. In 1605 Sidney was created Viscount 
Lisle and, in 1618, earl of Leicester, that title 
having become extinct in 1588 on the death of 


1st earl of Leicester, detail of a portrait 


_by an unknown artist; in the National 


Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


his uncle, whose property he had inherited. 
His cultured life at Penshurst was celebrated 
in verse by Ben Jonson. 


Leicester, Simon de Montfort, earl of: 
see Montfort, Simon de. 


Leicester of Holkham, Thomas William 
Coke, Ist earl of (1754-1842), English 
agriculturist who revolutionized British farm- 
ing by introducing new methods of arable 
farming and cattle breeding. 


Leicestershire, county, incorporating from 
1974 the former county of Rutland, in the 
Midlands region of England. The area of old 
Rutland consists of rolling upland 300 to 500 
ft (90 to 150 m) above sea level. The land 
slopes gradually eastward and can be divided 
into four natural areas: the Vale of Catmose, 
in the east; to its west, the eastern plateau; a 
western plateau centred on Charnwood For- 
est; and the southern limestone ridge and clay 
vale region. The River Soar roughly divides 
the county into the lower districts of the west 
and a generally higher eastern half. Charn- 
wood Forest contains ridges of Precambrian 
grits (ancient rocks formed at least 570,- 
000,000 years ago); to its west lies the Leices- 
tershire coalfield. East of the Soar lies the 
scarp (rock outcrop) and vale landscape of 
Jurassic rocks (dating from about 150,000,000 
years ago), much complicated by local folding 
and erosive levelling. In the north, an iron-rich 
sandstone caps the Belvoir ridge. Glacial drift 
(i.e., material carried along by former gla- 
ciers) is thicker and heavier in the east and 
south than in the west and northwest. 
Although Neolithic and Bronze Age settle- 
ments have been found (as at Mountsorrel 
and Beacon Hill), the area was sparsely popu- 
lated, even in Roman times. Roman remains 
have been found at Leicester, which was sit- 
uated on a major British Roman road known 
as the Fosse Way, and at Great Casterton. 
The area was subsequently invaded by the 
Angles and in 653 became part of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia. Saxon settlements 
dating from the 6th and 7th centuries have 
been found at Cottesmore, Market Overton, 
and North Luffenham. A permanent see (ec- 
clesiastical administrative entity) was estab- 
lished at Leicester in 737. Later the Danes ex- 
tensively occupied the area, adding their place 
names to those of the Anglo-Saxons, although 
at this time much of the Rutland region was 
covered by the royal forest of Leighfield. The 
Norman Conquest (1066) produced great so- 
cial changes, and many of the large estates 
were taken over by the Normans. In the mid- 
12th century, Oakham Castle, a good exam- 
ple of Norman domestic architecture, was 
built. The monastic revival of the same cen- 
tury saw the founding of many religious 
houses, the remains of which are now found 
only at Ulverscroft and Gracedieu, although 
there are many medieval churches. In 1485 
the decisive battle that placed the Tudors on 
the throne of England took place at Bos- 
worth, In the English Civil War of the mid- 
17th century, Leicester was sacked by Royal- 
ists, and Ashby Castle was destroyed. 
Leicestershire has an area of 986 sq mi (2,553 
sq km); the soil is loamy and affords rich pas- 
ture for cattle and sheep, especially east of the 
Soar; and grain crops are grown chiefly on the 
higher soil of the west. Dairy farming is exten- 
sively practiced in the Melton Mowbray area. 
Coal mining is now confined to a small area 
in the west near Coalville, Coleorton, and 
Moira. Quarrying and ironstone mining are 
practiced at Bardon Hill and Croft and in 
Rutland, as is forestry. Hosiery knitting is the 
staple industry; the application of mechanical 
power in the late 19th century did not com- 
pletely destroy this activity’s domestic and ru- 
ral character. Other industries include the fab- 
rication of footwear (Leicester), engineering 
(Oakham, Essendine), bell founding (Lo 
borough), and the manufacture | of plastics 


(Uppingham). a t ‘Brafiey 


_ The area is well served by rail, road (includ- 
ing motorway [super highway]), and canal 
facilities. Pop. (1971 est.) 799,000. 


- Leich (music): see lai. 


Leichardt, (Friedrich Wilhelm) Ludwig 
(1813-48), German explorer who crossed the 
Australian continent (1844-45) from Moreton 
Bay (Queensland) to Port Essington (North- 
ern Territory), a feat described in his journal 
(1847). He attempted to cross Australia from 
east to west but disappeared on the Cogoon 
River. 
-North Australian exploration 2:416d 


Lei-chou Pan-tao (China): 
Peninsula. 


Leiden, English LEYDEN, municipality (ge- 
meente), Zuid-Holland Province, western 
Netherlands, at the junction of the Oude Rijn 
(Old Rhine) and Nieuwe Rijn (New Rhine) 
rivers, northeast of The Hague. The name of 
Lugdunum Batavorum sometimes applied to 
it is not of Roman origin but was given to it 
by Janus Dousa (Johan van der Does), states- 
man and defender of Leiden against the Span- 
iards, in his Nova Poemata (1575; ““New Po- 
ems’). First recorded in 922 as a holding of 
Utrecht diocese, it was originally called Lei- 
then and grew around the 12th- century castle 
(Burcht); its charter was confirmed and ex- 
tended in 1266. Until 1420 it was governed by 
a representative of the court of Holland. In 
the 14th century, an influx of weavers from 
Ypres laid the basis for textile prosperity. 
Leiden became a noted printing centre after 
the Elzevir family (from Louvain) established 
their press there c. 1581. During the Dutch re- 
volt against Spain, the city endured a Spanish 
siege (May-October 1574) that was relieved 
only when the dikes were cut, flooding the 
countryside and enabling Dutch ships to carry 
provisions to the townspeople. 

The University of Leiden was founded in 
1575 -by William I the Silent, prince of 
Orange, and became the centre of Protestant 
theology and of science and medicine in the 
17th and 18th centuries, with such scholars as 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, Hugo Grotius, Jaco- 
bus Arminius, Daniél Heinsius, Franciscus 
(Frans) Hemsterhuis, and Hermann Boer- 
haave. Institutions affiliated with the universi- 
ty include the Royal Institute of Linguistics 
and Anthropology, the National Museum of 
Antiquities, the National Museum of Eth- 
nology of Asia, the Museum of the History of 
Science, the botanical gardens (1587), and the 
observatory. The city was the birthplace of 
many famous painters including Rembrandt, 
Jan van Goyen, Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, 
and Gerard Dou; in the 17th century it 
became a centre of the Dutch artistic Renais- 
sance. 

Historic buildings include the Gemeenlands- 
huis van Rijn (1596; partly restored 1878), the 
weighhouse (1658; restored 1957-58), and the 
Municipal Museum (1869) in the old Laken- 
hal, or cloth hall (1640). The 17th-century 
town hall was burned in 1929 and has been re- 
built. The Pilgrim Fathers house (dedicated 
1957) contains documents concerning the stay 
of the Pilgrims in Leiden, 1609-20; the medi- 
eval St. Pieterskerk (St. Peter’s Church) con- 
tains a memorial to their pastor, John Robin- 
son. Gothic Hooglandse Kerk (St. Pancras 
Church) dates from the 15th century. 

The decline of the textile industry in the 18th 
century caused a period of economic stagna- 
tion until the industrialization of the late 19th 
century. Economic activities now include 
metallurgy, the graphic arts, the manufacture 
of building materials, and food processing. 
Leiden’s cheese and cattle markets are among 
the nation’s largest and there are bulb-grow- 
ing farms to the west. Nearby are the seaside 
resorts of Noordwijk and Katwijk. There has 
been considerable development of the outly- 
ing residential areas since World War II, but 
the old town remains the centre of the city’s 
activities. Pop. (1971 est.) 100,135. 
52°09’ N, 4°30’ E 


see Luichow 


-Dutch flowering bulb industry origin 3:64b 
-Low Countries medieval urbanization 11:138a 
-map, The Netherlands 12:1060 


Leiden, Rijksuniversiteit te, English state 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN, coeducational, state- 
supported institution of higher learning locat- 
ed in Leiden, Neth., founded in 1575 by Wil- 
liam of Orange. By the early 17th century, 
Leiden had an international reputation as a 
centre of theology, science, and medicine. 
Hermann Boerhaave (qg.v.), who was largely 
responsible for Leiden’s reputation in the 
study of medicine, spent his professional life 
there. 

The University of Leiden has faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, mathematics, natural 
sciences, physics, and philosophy. Institutes 
connected with it include the Royal Institute 
of Linguistics and Anthropology, the Rijks- 
museum van Oudheden (prehistory of The 
Netherlands and antiquities), the botanical 
gardens, Leiden Observatory, and the Nation- 
al Museum of Ethnology of Asia. In the early 
1970s there were about 11,000 students. 


Leiden des Jungen Werthers, Die (novel 
by Goethe): see Sorrows of Young Werther, 
The. 


Leiden Plate, Mayan jade plaque dating 
from ap 320. 
-Mayan calendar inscription 11:943a 


Lei do Ventre Livre (Brazilian law): see Rio 
Branco Law. 


Leidy, Joseph (b. Sept. 9, 1823, Philadelphia 
—d. April 30, 1891, Philadelphia), zoologist, 
one of the most distinguished and versatile 
scientists in the U.S., made important and 
original contributions to the fields of com- 
parative anatomy, parasitology, and paleon- 
tology. Soon after his appointment as librari- 
an and curator at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences (1846), he became chair- 
man of the Board of Curators (1847-91). The 
founder of paleontology in the U.S., he made 
extensive studies of fossil deposits in the west- 
ern states. The first of his many pioneer works 
on the subject, “On the Fossil Horse of 
America” (1847), showed that the horse had 
lived and become extinct on the North Ameri- 
can continent long before the arrival of 
Columbus. He subsequently proved the pre- 
historic presence in the western U.S., of the 
lion, tiger, camel, and rhinoceros. 


Leidy 


By courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania 
Philadeiphia 


In 1848 he published Researches Into the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Liver, the first 
thorough study made of that organ. Upon his 
appointment as professor of anatomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1853-91), where 
he was to serve as director of the biology de- 
partment (1884-91), he established himself as 
a leader in parasitology with the publication 
of A Flora and Fauna Within Living Animals, 
the -first important study of the parasites of 
the alimentary canal. He also identified a spi- 
ral worm discovered in pork as Trichina spi- 


129 Leigh Creek 


ralis, an organism known to be a dangerous 
parasite in man. The discovery led to knowl- 
edge of the cause and prevention of trichino- 


sis. 
The chief U.S. authority of his time on 
protozoa, Leidy published several original 
works on the lower animal orders. One, Fresh 
Water Rhizopods of North America (1879), 
became a standard work in the field and con- 
tained drawings by him noted for their accura- 
cy. In another, “Synopsis of Entozoa, and 
some of their Ecto-congeneurs,”’ he described 
and named more than 100 new species. In all, 
he published more than 600 works, among 
which are the Elementary Treatise on Human 
Anatomy (1861), recognized as a classic 
American text on the subject; “On the Extinct 
Mammalia of Dakota and Nebraska” (1869), 
described by the prominent U.S. paleontolo- 
gist Henry Osborn as possibly the most im- 
portant paleontological work produced in the 
S.; and a treatise on intestinal worms in 
William Pepper’s System of Practical Medi- 
cine (vol. II, 1885), the first comprehensive 
work on these parasites published in the U.S. 


Leif Eriksson, surname also spelled ERICSON 
Or ERIKSON (fi. 11th century), Norse explorer 
widely held to have been the first European to 
reach the shores of North America. The 13th- 
and 14th-century Icelandic accounts of his life 
and additional later evidence show that he 
was certainly a member of an early Norse Vi- 
king voyage to North America; but it remains 
doubtful whether he led the initial expedition. 
The second of three sons of the Norwegian 
Eric the Red, the first European colonizer of 
Greenland, Leif (also known as Leifr the 
Lucky) sailed from Greenland to Norway in 
1000, according to the Icelandic Eiriks saga 
(“Saga of Erik”), and was there converted to 
Christianity by the Norwegian king Olaf I 
Tryggvason. The following year Leif was 
commissioned by Olaf to urge Christianity 
upon the Greenland settlers. He sailed off 
course on the return voyage and landed on the 
North American continent at a region he 
called Vinland (possibly Nova Scotia), per- 
haps because of the wild grapes and fertile 
land he found there. On returning to Green- 
land he proselytized for Christianity and con- 
verted his mother, who built the first Chris- 
tian church in Greenland, at Brattahild. 
According to the Groenlendinga saga of 
Flateyjarbok (“Tale of the Greenlanders” in 
the “‘Songbook”’), considered more reliable 
than the Saga of Erik by many modern schol- 
ars, Leif learned of Vinland from the Iceland- 
er Bjarni Herjulfsson, who had been there 14 
years earlier. The Saga pictures Leif as reach- 
ing North America several years after 1000 
and visiting Helluland (possibly Labrador) 
and Markland (possibly Newfoundland) as 
well as Vinland. Further expeditions to Vin- 
land were then made by Thorvald, Leif’s 
brother, and by the Icelander Thorfinn Karl- 
sefni. 

-North American exploration 

probabilities 7:1038a 


Leigh, market town, metropolitan county of 
Greater Manchester (until 1974 in Lanca- 
shire), England, on the western periphery of 
the urban complex-centred on Manchester 
and on the southern part of the Lancashire 
coalfield. The former staple products of coal 
and cotton, production of which was stimulat- 
ed by the building of the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal and by the invention of the machine 
known as the spinning jenny (1763-64), are 
now in decline and being replaced by engineer- 
ing industries. The grammar school is a pre- 
Elizabethan foundation. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
46,117. 

53°30’ N, 2°33’ W 

Leigh Creek, village and coalfield, east cen- 
tral South Australia, 350 mi (563 km) north of 
Adelaide. Lignite coal, discovered there in 


Leighton 130 


1888, was mined underground from 1892 to 
1908 and then abandoned until 1941, when 
wartime shortages forced the government to 
explore the possibilities of reopening the field. 
In 1948 the open-cut mines were taken over 
by the Electricity Trust for South Australia, 
which has since developed them as the fuel 
source for large power generators in Port 
Augusta. The village, named for a stockman 
who settled in the vicinity early in the 19th 
century, was established in 1941 and lies on 
the Central Australian Railway. In addition 
to large coal reserves, magnesite, gypsum, 
ochre, and pigment clays are worked locally. 
Pop. (1971 pretan) 943, 

30°28’ S, 138°25’ E 

Leighton, Robert (b. 1611, England, proba- 
bly in London—d. June 25, 1684, London), 
Scottish Presbyterian minister and “devotional 
writer who accepted two Anglican bishoprics 
in Scotland in an attempt to reconcile propo- 
nents of the presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment with their episcopal opponents. The 
son of Alexander Leighton, a Presbyterian 
who had been persecuted by the Anglican 
bishop William Laud, he was attracted to the 
piety and antipapal attitudes of the Jansenist 
movement during the several years he spent in 
France after his education at Edinburgh. He 
was also influenced by the devotional work 
Imitatio Christi, often attributed to Thomas a 
Kempis. 

On his return to Scotland in 1641, Leighton 
was ordained a Presbyterian minister and in- 
stalled at Newbattle, Midlothian. Two years 
later he signed the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant of 1643, a concord between the Scottish 
and British parliaments that was used by 
Scottish Presbyterians to swear mutual loyal- 
ty when their system of church government 
and worship came under attack. In 1653 
Leighton was appointed principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and professor of divinity. 

In 1661, a year after Charles II was restored 
to the British throne and episcopacy once 
more was established in Scotland, Leighton 
was consecrated as Anglican bishop of Dun- 
blane. He accepted the bishopric because he 
believed its traditional functions could be 
modified. His hopes proved futile, however, 
under the unconciliatory attitude adopted by 
Charles and the government. He had persisted 
in trying to persuade the Presbyterian clergy 
to come to an “accommodation” with the An- 
glicans but finally gave up his struggle for a 
comprehensive church in Scotland, comparing 
it to one in which he seemed to be “fighting 
against God.’ When he failed to induce 
Charles’s government to cease persecution of 
the Covenanters, he went to London in 1665 
to resign his bishopric. Charles persuaded him 
to continue, but four years later he was back 
in London on behalf of the Covenanters. With 
reluctance he accepted the bishopric of Glas- 
gow in 1670, where he renewed his unsuccess- 
ful efforts at conciliation. He resigned in 1674 
to spend his last decade in retirement. Among 
his works are Sermons (1692) and Rules and 
Instructions for a Holy Life (1708). 


Leighton, Robert (1919- ), U.S. physicist 

and astronomer. 

-thermal properties of Martian surface 11:524b 
passim to 525h 


Leighton Buzzard, market town, Bedford- 
shire, England, in the River Ouzel Valley. It is 
principally a rural service centre, but it has a 
variety of light industries; there are large-scale 
workings of sand locally. It forms a double 
town with Linslade, across the river and until 
1965 in Buckinghamshire, Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
20,326, 
51°55’ N, 0°40’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Leighton of Stretton, Frederic Leighton, 
Baron (b. Dec, 3, 1830, Scarborough, York- 
shire—d. Jan. 25, 1896, Kensington), academ- 


ic painter of immense prestige in his own time. 
After an education in many European cities, 
he went to Rome in 1852, where his social tal- 
ents won him the friendship of (among others) 
the English novelist William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the French novelist George Sand, 
and the English poet Robert Browning. Leigh- 
ton settled in London in 1860; in 1869 he was 
made a member of the Royal Academy and in 
1878 its president. In 1886 he was made a bar- 
onet, and, on the day before he died, a baron, 
peing, the first English painter to be so hon- 
oured. 


Leikanger (Norway): see Hermansverk. 


Lei Kung (Chinese: Duke of Thunder), also 
called LEI SHEN (Thunder God), a Chinese 
Taoist deity who, when so ordered by Heav- 
en, punishes both earthly mortals guilty of se- 
cret crimes and evil spirits who have used 
their knowledge of Taoism to harm human 
beings. Lei Kung carries a drum and mallet to 
produce thunder and a chisel to punish evildo- 
ers. 

Because Lei Kung is not a beneficent god, he 
is depicted as a fearsome creature with claws, 
bat wings, and a blue body and wears only a 
loin cloth. His temples are rare, but some per- 
sons do him special honour in the hope that 
he will take revenge on their personal enemies. 

Since Lei Kung’s specialty is thunder, he has 
assistants capable of producing other types of 
heavenly phenomena. Tien Mu (Mother of 
Lightning), for example, uses flashing mirrors 
to send bolts of lightning across the sky. Yiin 
T’ung (Cloud Youth) whips up clouds, and 
Yii-tzu (Rain Master) causes downpours by 
dipping his sword into a pot. Roaring winds 
rush forth from a type of goat-skin bag 
manipulated by Feng Po (Earl of Wind), who 
was later transformed into Feng P’o P’o (Ma- 
dame Wind). She rides a tiger among the 
clouds. 

-retributive role in myth 4:413f 


Lei-kung Shan (LEI-KUNG MOUNTAIN), Bat- 
tle of (1726), suppression of Kweichow rebel- 
lion in China. 

‘imperial victory and reprisal 10:558e 


leil (soul): see lélek. 


Leim a Mhadaidh (Northern Ireland): see 
Limavady. 


Leino, Eino (b. ARMAS EINO LEOPOLD LONN- 
BOHM, July 6, 1878, Paltamo, Fin.—d. Jan. 


Leino 


By courtesy of the Federation of Finnish Writers, Helsinki 


10, 1926, Nuppulinna), prolific and versatile 
poet, a master of Finnish poetic forms, the 
scope of whose talent ranges from the vision- 
ary and mystical to topical novels, pamphlets, 
and critical journalism. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki and worked as a journalist, 
principally as literary and dramatic critic on 
the liberal newspapers Pdivdlehti°and Helsin- 
gin Sanomat. He translated into Finnish a 
number of world classics, including Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. 

In his first collection of poems, Maaliskuun 
lauluja (1896, “Songs of March”), Leino’s 
mood was gay and his style free and melodic; 


he was influenced by his compatriot J.L. 
Runeberg, the German poet Heinrich Heine, 
and Finnish folk songs. But gradually his 
mood darkened, and he turned to poems of 
confession and solitude, critical patriotic po- 
ems about the period of Russian er 
desolate ballad themes, and mythical motifs. 
The latter dominate Helkavirsié (1903-16, 
“Helga Hymns”), Leino’s main work, in 
which he revives the metre and spirit of folk- 
lore. Other verse includes “Talviy6” (1905, 
“Winter Night”) and “Halla” (1908, “Frost’’), 
and a historical poem Simo Hurtta (1904-19), 
He also wrote plays, collected in Naamioita 
(1905-11, “Masks’’), contemporary novels, 
animal fables, and essays. His work is uneven, 
but his best poems are among the finest Fin- 
nish lyrics. 

Leinster, Old Irish Laicin, the southeastern 
province of Ireland, comprising the counties 
of Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Offaly, 
Longford, Louth, Meath, Leix, Westmeath, 
Wexford, and Wicklow. In its present form it 


“Cross of the Scriptures,” 
early-10th-century Celtic high cross at 
Clonmacnoise, Leinster 


By courtesy of the Irish Tourist Board 


incorporates the ancient kingdom of Meath 
(Midhe) as well as that of Leinster, which was 
bounded on the north by the peninsula of 
Howth and the River Liffey and on the west 
by the Slieve Bloom Mountains. In the early 
Middle Ages, kings of Leinster fought con- 
stantly against the Ui Néill, the line of high 
kings whose capital was at Tara in Meath. In 
the late 15th and early 16th centuries, Leinster 
was virtually independent, under the earls of 
Kildare. 
-county area and population table 9:884 
-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:284a; 

map 289 


Leinster House (1745), seat of the Irish Par- 
liament in Dublin. 
-history, architecture, and use 5:1074a 


Leiothrix, genus of birds of the babbler 
family Timaliidae, (order Passeriformes), with 
two species: the silver-eared mesia, or silver-- 
ear (L. argentauris), and the red-billed leio- 
thrix (L. lutea), which is known to cage-bird 
fanciers as the Pekin, or Chinese, robin (or 
nightingale). Both range from the Himalayas 
to Indochina; L. lutea has been introduced 
into Hawaii, where it is commonly called hill 
robin. The silver-ear has yellow, gray, red, 
and black markings; the “robin” has a golden 
throat, orange or red breast, yellow wings 
marked with blue (and red, in the male), and 
blue-tipped tail that is forked and out-curved. 


Silver-eared mesia (Le/othrix argentauris) 
Drawing by John P. O'Neill 


Both species are 15 centimetres (6 inches) long 
and have brief, sweet songs. 


Leipoa ocellata (bird): see megapode. 


Leipoldt, C(hristiaan Frederik) Louis (b. 

“Dec, 28, 1880, Worcester, S.Af.—d. April 12, 
1947, Cape Town), doctor, journalist, and a 
leading poet of the “Second Afrikaans Lan- 
guage Movement.” 

Though trained as a doctor, Leipoldt was 

more attracted to a literary career, beginning 
as a journalist (De Kolonist, Het Dagblad, the 
South African News) and, during the South 
African War, war correspondent for several 
pro-Boer papers. He was a versatile writer: 
poetry, drama, travel books, detective stories, 
books on cookery—all flowed with equal 
felicity from his pen. His poetry gave searing 
expression to the Afrikaner’s feelings of 
humiliation and protest after the war and ex- 
tolled the beauties of the South African land- 
scape. He specialized in a cryptic, very person- 
al poem with metaphysical overtones for 
which he coined the untranslatable name 
Slampamperliedjie. Leipoldt’s best poetry is 
to be found in Oom Gert Vertel en ander Ge- 
digte (1911, “Uncle Gert’s Story and Other 
Poems’), Uit Drie Wérelddele (““From Three 
Continents,” 1923), and Skoonheidstroos 
(“The Consolation of Beauty,” 1932). In Die 
Heks (“The Witch,” 1923) and Die Laaste 
Aand (“The Last Evening,” 1930) Leipoldt 
wrote the first notable dramatic works in 
Afrikaans. 
Leipzig, Bezirk (district), southern East Ger- 
many, formed in 1952 from parts of Saxony, 
Saxony-Anhalt, and Thuringia. With an area 
of 1,916 sq mi (4,966 sq km), it extends over 
the flat, fertile Saxon lowland to the foothills 
of the Mittelgebirge range in the southeast 
and is drained by the Elbe, Mulde, Pleisse, 
and Weisse Elster rivers. Part of the central 
German lignite (brown-coal) field is in the 
southwest. Wheat, sugar beets, and lucerne 
are grown. Mining, heavy engineering, and the 
manufacture of chemicals are important. The 
chief towns after Leipzig (the capital) are Al- 
tenburg, Delitzsch, and Torgau (qq.v.). Pop. 
(1970 est.) 1,490,611. 


Leipzig 10:789, the second city, after East 
Berlin, of the German Democratic Republic 
(East Germany); it is also the capital of the 
Leipzig Bezirk (district) and Leipzig Stadt- 
kreis (urban district). It lies just above the 
junction of the Pleisse, Parthe, and Weisse El- 
ster rivers, 113 mi (182 km) southwest of Ber- 
lin, Pop. (1971) 583,311. 

The text article covers the history, layout, 
demography, economy, administration, social 
conditions, and cultural life of the contempo- 


rary City. 

51°19’ N, 12°20’ E 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-area and population table 8:10 

-book publishing history 15:227c 

-conditions during Thirty Years’ War 18:343b 
-debate between Luther and Eck 11:191g 
-map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
-Mendelssohn’s musical innovations 11:902a 
-population change from 1870-1925 map 6:237 
-Telemann’s musical renovations 18:79a 


Leipzig, Battle of, also called the BATTLE OF 
THE NATIONS (Oct. 16-19, 1813), a decisive de- 
feat for Napoleon, resulting in the destruction 
of what was left of the French Empire in Ger- 
many and Poland; it was fought at Leipzig, 
in Saxony, between approximately 185,000 
French and other troops under Napoleon, ‘and 
approximately 320,000 allied troops, includ- 
ing Austrian, Prussian, Russian, and Swedish 
forces, commanded respectively by Prince 
Karl Philipp Schwarzenberg, Gen. Gebhard 
Leberecht Bliicher, Gen. Leonty Leontyevich 
* Bennigsen, and Swedish Crown Prince Jean 
Bernadotte. When the allied armies threat- 
ened Napoleon’s line of communications 
through Leipzig he was forced to concentrate 
there. On October 16 he successfully thwarted 
the attacks of Schwarzenberg’s .78,000 men 


from the south and Bliicher’s 54,000 men 
from the north, but he failed to defeat either 
decisively. The number of troops surrounding 
him increased during the lull on the 17th, 
when Bennigsen and Bernadotte arrived. 

The allied attack on the 18th, with more 
than 300,000 men, converged on the Leipzig 
perimeter. After nine hours of assaults, the 
French were pushed back into the city’s sub- 
urbs. At 2 AM on October 19 Napoleon began 
the retreat westward over the single bridge 
across the Elster River. All went well until a 
frightened corporal blew up the bridge at 1 
PM, while it was still crowded with retreating 
French troops and in no danger of allied at- 
tack. The demolition left 30,000 rear guard 
and injured French troops trapped in Leipzig, 
to be taken prisoner the next day. The French 
also lost 38,000 men killed and wounded. Al- 
lied losses totalled 55,000 men. This battle, 
one of the most severe of the Napoleonic 
Wars (1800-15), marked the end of the 
French Empire east of the Rhine. 

- Alexander I’s revenge against 

Napoleon 1:475a 

-French army collapse 8:104b 
-Napoleon’s defeat and retreat 7:730e 
-Napoleon’s military collapse 12:836f 
-Radetzky’s victory over Napoleon 2:462a 


Leipzig, University of : see Karl-Marx-Uni- 
versitaét Leipzig. 


Leipzig Debate, disputation held at Leipzig 
in 1519, during which Martin Luther ques- 
tioned the doctrinal authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

-Lutheran opposition in Reformation 11:197a 


Leipzig Interim: see Augsburg Interim. 


Leipzig Song Book, The, German pas 
LEIPZIGER LIEDERBUCH (1770), a collection of 
poems by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
-Rococo style influence 8:225d 


Leiria, capital of Leiria district, Beira Litoral 
province, west central Portugal, on the Rio 
Liz, south-southwest of Coimbra. It originat- 
ed as the Roman Collippo and was captured 
by the Moors early in the 8th century. After 
its reconquest in 1135 by Afonso I, a Roman- 
esque church was built that still remains as 
does a well-preserved Moorish castle (re- 
stored c. 1300). The first Portuguese printing 
press was established there in 1466. An epis- 
copal see, Leiria has a Renaissance cathedral. 
The town is an agricultural trade centre (wine, 
olives, corn [maize], sheep) and has tanneries 
and cement works 

Leiria district is divided between Beira Litor- 
al and Estremadura provinces and has an area 
of 1,357 sq mi (3,516 sq km), It contains Por- 
tugal’s largest pine forest. Besides the capital, 
important towns include Alcobaca (g.v.), fa- 
mous for its abbey; Marinha Grande, with a 
noted glass industry; and Peniche and Nazaré, 
picturesque fishing villages. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) city, 10,286; district, 382,631. 

-area and population table 14:859 

-map, Portugal 14:856 


Leisewitz, Johann Anton (b. May 9, 1752, 
Hanover, now in West Germany—d. Sept. 10, 


Leisewitz, engraving by C.F.T. Uhlemann (1765-1857) 
after a portrait by Kaurdorf 
Bavaria-Verlag 
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1806, Brunswick), dramatist whose most im- 
portant work, Julius von Tarent (1776), is the 
forerunner of Friedrich Schiller’s famous 
Sturm und Drang masterpiece, Die Réauber 
(published 1781; The Robbers). (Sturm und 
Drang, “Storm and Stress,”’ was a movement 
aimed at overthrowing the cult of rationalism, 
Its a were nature, genius, and original- 
ity. 

Leisewitz studied law and entered the Bruns- 
wick administrative service in which he rose to 
high position. Though he was briefly associat- 
ed with Friedrich Klopstock’s followers in the 
GOttinger Hain literary society, his impressive 
tragedy Julius von Tarent shows Lessing’s, 
rather than Goethe’s, influence. The play, 
treating the favourite Sturm und Drang theme 
of fratricide, postulated a fundamental con- 
flict between the political state and the in- 
dividual heart. It was written with calculated 
restraint and shows finely drawn characters. 
His short dramatic sketches Die Pftuindung 
(1775; “The Distraint’”) and Der Besuch um 
Mitternacht (1775; “The Midnight Visit”’) 
pursue the Sturm und Drang trend toward the 
theme of social injustice, which he had di- 
vorced from the tragic conflict in Julius von 
Tarent. 


Leishmania, genus of zooflagellate proto- 
zoans, order Kinetoplastida. Parasites of 
vertebrates, these protozoans are transmitted 
by species of Phlebotomus, a bloodsucking 
sand fly. Leishmania assumes two forms: the 
leishmanial stage in vertebrates is round and 
lacks a flagellum; the leptomonad stage in 
Phlebotomus is elongated and has an anterior 
flagellum. Three structurally identical types, 
usually considered separate species, cause hu- 
man diseases. L. donovani, which attacks the 
liver, spleen, bone marrow, and other viscera, 
causes kala azar in Africa, Europe, and Asia. 
L. tropica causes oriental sore (q.v.) in Africa, 
Europe, and the East; lesions that range from 
pimples to large ulcers are formed on the 
hands, feet, legs, and face. L. brasiliensis, the 
cause of American leishmaniasis in Central 
and South America, produces lesions of oral 
and nasal mucous membranes. 

-protozoan life cycle variation 15:122f 
-zoonoses, table 9 5:878 


leishmaniasis, any of several protozoan in- 
fections of man and a few other animals 
caused by flagellates of the genus Leishmania. 
Certain of these infections are manifested as 
debilitating or disfiguring diseases of man and 
dogs and are of considerable local importance 
in warmer parts of the world. See kala-azar; 
Oriental sore. 

-protozoan infection and sequelae 15:120h 
-zoonoses, table 9 5:878 


Lei Shui (China): see Luan Ho. 


Leisler, Jacob (b. 1640; Frankfurt am Main 
—d. May 16, 1691, New York City), provin- 
cial militia captain who seized the reins of 
colonial government in New York (Leisler’s 
Rebellion) and exercised effective control over 
the area for more than 18 months (1689-91). 
Emigrating to New Netherland (New York) at 
the age of 20, Leisler quickly became one of 
the colony’s wealthiest merchants. Remaining 
there after control of the colony passed from 
the Dutch to the English in 1664, he was one 
of many colonists who strongly resisted the 
unified administration (called the Dominion of 
New England) imposed by King James II 
(1685-89) on New York and New England. 
When James was overthrown in 1689, Leisler 
took the opportunity to lead a revolt against 
the crown’s agent in New York, Lt. Gov. 
Francis Nicholson. Nicholson fled to England 
when his fort was seized by the rebellious 
force on May 31. Supported by small farmers 
and city workers, Leisler set himself up as 
head of a revolutionary government that 
subsequently appointed him commander in 
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chief. In December he assumed the title of 
lieutenant governor and, appointing a council, 
took charge of the government of the entire 
province. He also summoned the first inter- 
colonial congress in North America, which 
met in New York (May 1, 1690) to plan con- 
certed action against the French and Indians. 
Although he proclaimed loyalty to the new 
king, William III, Leisler refused to recognize 
the authority of Maj. Richard Ingoldsby, who 
arrived with English soldiers in January 1691. 
Town and fort remained on the brink of civil 
war until March, when fighting broke out 
shortly before the arrival of Col. Henry 
Sloughter, who had been commissioned gov- 
ernor of the province. After reluctantly sur- 
rendering, Leisler and his chief lieutenants 
were charged with treason. Following a trial 
in which personal and political enmities 
figured prominently, the rebel leader and his 
son-in-law Jacob Milborne were convicted 
and hanged. Parliament reversed the attainder 
in 1695 and restored the confiscated estates to 
the family heirs. Historians have come to view 
Leisler’s Rebellion not only as symptomatic 
of social instability of the time but also as an 
important step in the colonial path to provin- 
cial status. 
-Canadian expedition rebellion 13:30d 


leisure, free time. 
-adult education and leisure activities 1:99b 
-artistic production and financing 2:109a 
passim to 109h 
‘conservation needs and attitudes 5:40c 
-educated society and use of time 6:430f 
-folk art creativity 7:471d 
‘income tax as incentive to work less 9:273c 
-Jewish concepts of sabbath 10:219b 
-luxury consumption relation to 
leisure 5:108a 
-old age and retirement activities 13:549g¢ 
recreation 
-city government functions 4:644¢ 
-conservation value and philosophy 5:41c 
-estuary use for fishing and boating 6:975h 
‘function of occupational therapy 18:286g 
-game popularity and English school 
use 7:873a 
-hobby definition and purpose 8:973a 
-mathematical recreations and 
games 13:345d 
-mountaineering and personal 
pleasures 12:586g 
-national park concept and control 5:53a 
-sport social and psychological aspects 1:871g 
-theatre’s place in contemporary life 18:216b 
-vacation origin in Roman calendar 
year 7:198b 
-youth socioeconomic effects 19:1095b 


Leiter Building II (1891; Chicago), building 
designed by William Le Baron Jenney. 
-skyscraper design development 19:463h 


Leith, port of Edinburgh, the capital city of 
Scotland, is north of that city on the south 
shore of the North Sea inlet known as the 
Firth of Forth in the county of Midlothian. 
Leith was once an independent town and 
before the railway era served as the chief port 
of entry for travellers to Scotland. Mary, 
Queen of Scots landed and stayed here at 
Lamb’s House (now preserved) on her return 
to Scotland (1561). Leith was incorporated 
into Edinburgh in 1920 and is now, after 
Grangemouth, Scotland’s second-ranking east 
coast port. 


Leith, C(harles) K(enneth) (1875-1956), 
U.S. geologist, advocated national and inter- 
national policies for conservation, mineral de- 
velopment, and trade. 


leitmotiv (from German: “leading motive”), 
recurring musical theme appearing usually in 
operas, but also in symphonic poems, It is 
used to reinforce the dramatic action, to pro- 
vide psychological insight into the characters, 
and: to recall or suggest to the listener ex- 
tramusical ideas relevant to the dramatic 


event. In a purely musical sense the repetition 
or transformation of the theme also gives 
cohesion to large-scale works. 

The term was first used by writers analyzing 
the music dramas of Wagner, with whom the 
leitmotiv technique is particularly associated. 
They applied it to the “representative themes” 
that characterize his works. The close themat- 
ic musical structure of his dramas, from Der 
Ring des Nibelungen onward, including Tris- 
tan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger, de- 
mands skillful contrivance and keen intelli- 
gence in order to make the themes work satis- 
fyingly in a symphonic way and at the same 
time enrich the dramatic happenings. 

The leitmotiv has two distinct dramatic func- 
tions. They. may operate separately or togeth- 
er: one is allusion (to dramatic events), the 
other transformation, or continual modifica- 
tion of the theme. Both were used long before 
Wagner. Mozart’s four-measure phrase “Cosi 
fan tutte” (“Thus do they all”’), in his opera of 
the same name, is allusive, but it appears as a 
recurrent motto rather than as a true leit- 
motiv. Another early example of such allusive 
use is in Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz (The 
Freeshooter), when Max hesitates to descend 
into the wolves’ glen and the orchestra echoes 
the mocking chorus that had teased him in the 
first act. 

Weber also used the leitmotiv in a purely in- 
strumental fashion, as in his opera Euryanthe, 
where at least 13 motifs are transformed or 
developed in the orchestra. Also, in Berlioz’ 
Symphonie fantastique, the idée fixe (‘fixed 
idea,” or leitmotiv) appears in different forms, 
first as a poet’s thought of his beloved as an 
ideal and lastly in a nightmarish vision of her 
taking part in the witches’ Sabbath. But 
Berlioz’ idée fixe was not yet an organic part 
of the symphonic fabric. 

In Wagner allusion and transformation are 
used in rich abundance. Purely allusive is the 
three-note death theme in Tristan und Isolde. 
In contrast, the horn call in the second act of 
Siegfried is changed in Die Gétterdammerung 
(The Twilight of the Gods) from § to 4 time, be- 
coming the theme for the matured and heroic 
Siegfried. Further modified in rhythm and tex- 
ture, it forms the basis for the great orchestral 
threnody after his death. Similarly, in Das 
Rheingold, the Rhine maidens’ joyful song 
about their treasure becomes transformed 
when the theme represents the evil power of 
the gold in the hands of the dwarf Alberich. 

Strauss often used musical allusion with 
great subtlety, as in his opera Der Rosenkava- 
lier (The Cavalier of the Rose). His thematic 
transformations, in contrast, are most often 
musical developments, rather than dramatic 
references. He used leitmotiv most dramati- 
cally in his symphonic poems, where there is 
no stage action to carry the plot. Other fol- 
lowers of Wagner have done little to extend 
eae partly because he left them little 
to do. 

Wagner’s original contribution to the use of 
the leitmotiv is that of allusion. Transforma- 
tion was not his invention, for it was already 
well advanced in the works of Berlioz and the 
symphonic poems of Liszt. Post-Wagnerian 
composers such as Rimsky-Korsakov were 
often relatively mechanical in their use of the- 
matic transformation. Debussy, on the other 
hand, used the principle in its most purely 
musical form, é.g., in his opera “Pelléas et. 
Meélisande. 

Bizet and Puccini employed. representative 
themes effectively as reminiscences, as did 
Verdi, who frequently recalled a past happi- 
ness during a final tragic situation by means of 
a melody associated with the earlier happi- 
ness. With lesser composers the device degen- 
erates | into the more naive one of the “theme 
song.” An early example is “Home Sweet 
Home” in Sir Henry Bishop’s Clari (1823), 
but even in this instance some rhythmic trans- 
formation is evident. 

-Liszt’s anticipation of Wagnerian 
device 10:1034d 


specificity of extramusical 

references 12:664h 
-Wagnerian conception of opera 19:518g 
-Wagner’s contributions to operatic 

form 12:728b 


Leitneriales, an order of flowering plants 
containing the single rare species Leitneria 
floridana, the North American corkwood. It 
is a shrub or small tree found in swampy and 
riverside localities from southern Missouri to 
Texas and Florida. Leitneria is characterized 
by soft, lightweight, close-grained, pale-yel- 
low wood with resin canals; simple, smooth- 
margined leaves arranged alternately on the 
stems and lacking stipules (basal append- 
ages); and separate male and female flowers 
borne on different plants. 

The flowers are in distinctive inflorescences 
(clusters) called catkins. The male catkins are 
lax and dangling; those of the female are 
stiffly erect. The male flowers, which lack pet- 
als or sepals, consist of 3 to 12 stamens (male 
pollen-producing structures) set in the angle 
of a large hairy bract (leaflike structure); 40 to 
50 such overlapping bracts make up the male 
catkin. The female flowers have three to eight 
small petal-like structures at the base of a 
one-chambered ovary, which encloses one 
ovule and is prolonged above into a stout 
elongated upper extension (style). The style is 
characteristically constricted at the point of 
union with the ovary and bears the pollen- 
receptive area (stigma) along one side of the 
curved upper end. Pollination is by wind. 

As the corkwood tree is isolated taxonomi- 
cally, its evolutionary relationships are largely 
unknown, but it is thought to have ancestors 
in the witch hazel order (Hamamelidales) or 
one of its precursors. Leitneria is of little eco- 
nomic importance except for occasional orna- 
mental use. 


Leitrim, Irish CONTAE LIATHDROMA, county 
in the province of Connaught (Connacht), Ire- 
land. With an area of 589 sq mi (1,526 sq km), 
it is bounded on the north by County Done- 
gal, on the east by Cavan, on the south by 
Longford, and on the west by Roscommon 
and Sligo. The southern part of the county is a 
lowland covered by glacial drifts; most of it is 
used as farmland, though there are peat bogs 
and many small lakes. The western boundary 
follows the River Shannon, up which boats 
can ascend to Carrick-on-Shannon (q.v.), the 
county town (seat). At Drumshanbo, close to 
Lough (lake) Allen, the scene changes to a se- 
ries of plateaus, mainly from 1,400 ft to 1,800 
ft (425 m to 550 m) high, There are relics of 
past ironworks in the south and some coal 
seams, with many traces of past mining. The 
plateaus are split up by a number of deep val- 
leys, in one of which Lough Allen covers 
about 14 sq mi (36 sq km). 

Leitrim formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Breifne, the country of the O’Rourkes. In 
1171 Tiernan O’Rourke paid homage to 
Henry II and was subsequently murdered. In 
1588 Sir Brian O’Rourke sheltered 1,000 
Spaniards after the Armada had been de- 
stroyed by the English fleet; for this he was 
driven from the country and executed in 1591. 
The newly shired Leitrim lost its identity 
through land confiscation and the introduc- 
tion of a new landlord class, Since 1841 the 
population of Leitrim has declined consistent- 
ly. About 18 percent of the people live in 
towns and villages, of which the largest is Car- 
rick-on Shannon. :‘The county has a county 
council and is ‘united with Sligo under a coun- 
ty manager. 

In 1891 several parts of the county ranked as 

“congested districts” because of their poverty, 
but the reduction of population made possible 
the union of farms into larger holdings, Much 
of the land is poor, with pasture as the main 
use. In the uplands there are sheep as well as 
cattle, but in the south cattle ‘are the main 
stock. Potatoes and oats are the principal 
crops. The towns are merely small market 


centres with few industries. 
8,360. 

54°20’ N, 8°20’ W 

‘area and population table 9:884 

‘Catholic land ownership map 3:288 


Pop. (1971) 


; -map, Ireland 9:882 


Leitzel, Lillian: see Codona, Alfredo. 


Lei-wen, also known as CLOUD-AND-THUN- 
DER FRET, Chinese symbol which resembles 
the Greek key fret, used as a decorative motif 
on pottery. 

-Chinese ceramics decorative motifs 14:918h 


Leix, Irish Laoicuis or Laors, county in the 
province of Leinster, Ireland. With an area of 
664 sq mi (1,720 sq km), it is bounded by 
County Offaly (north and west), by Kildare 
(east), by Carlow and Kilkenny (south), and 
by Tipperary (southwest). It consists mainly 
of the valleys of the upper Nore and upper 
Barrow rivers. Within the county are the 
greater part of the Slieve Bloom, a range of 
mountains reaching 1,734 ft (529 m) in Arder- 
in; and the northern part of the Castlecomer 
Plateau, a coalfield with a limited supply of 
anthracite. The county town (seat) is Port 
Laoise (qg.v.). Most of the county is lowland 
between the Slieve Bloom and the Castlecom- 
er Plateau, the latter with ridges more than 
1,000 ft high on its edges but falling to a cen- 
tral basin around Castlecomer in Kilkenny. 
On the level lowlands are bogs, much of 
which have been cleared for agriculture; more 
han four-fifths of the county is improved 
and. 

Leix was part of an ancient kingdom of Os- 
sory in the country of the O’Mores. Under 
Edward VI (reigned 1547-53), Leix and Offaly 
were annexed to the crown; under Mary I 
(reigned 1553-58) a plantation plan for colo- 
nizing Leix and Offaly was put into operation, 
and the area was shired in 1556 as Queen’s 
County and King’s County, The Irish were re- 
quired to vacate two-thirds of the area, but 
for half a century they resisted fiercely. 

More than one-third of the population is in 
towns and villages. A county council meets at 
Port Laoise, and Leix shares a county manag- 
er with Offaly. The farms are mainly 70-80 ac 
(28-32 ha), and about three-fifths of the land 
area is permanent pasture, one-fifth bog, and 
one-fifth crops. Wheat, barley, and sugar 
beets for the factory at Carlow are the main 
crops. Farming is mixed, with cattle fattening 
as a source of income. There is sheep rearing 
in the Slieve Bloom, where there are also for- 


- estry plantations. Industry includes wood- 


working in Portarlington, a bacon factory in 
Mountmellick, and a woollen mill in Port 
Laoise. A branch of the Grand Canal was 
built through Portarlington to Mountmellick 
in the early 19th century. The main railway 
line to Cork from Dublin passes through Por- 
tarlington (which has a branch to Port 
Laoise), Pop. (1971) 45,259. 

-area and population table 9:884 

-Catholic land ownership map 3:288 

-map, Ireland 9:882 


Leix6es, Port of, Portuguese PoRTO DE 
LEIXOES, artificial harbour at the mouth of the 
Rio Lega in Porto district, Douro Litoral 
province, on the Atlantic coast of northwest- 
ern Portugal. Part of the town of Matosinhos 
(q.v.), it serves the nearby city of Porto, which 
is prevented by a sandbar from having a har- 
bour of its own. The Leixdes harbour is 
formed by two curved breakwaters (5,240 ft 
{1,597 m] and 3,756 ft [1,145 m] long, respec- 
tively). 

The original dock was completed in 1890 
and was enlarged in 1932. The principal ex- 
port is port wine. 


' Lei-zhou Ban-dao (China): see Luichow 


Peninsula. 


Le Jeune, Claude (b. c. 1527, Valenciennes, 
Flanders, now in France—d. c. 1600, Paris), 
composer known for his psalm settings and 
for his musique mesurée, a style reflecting the 


long and short syllables of classical prosody. 
He was choirmaster to Francois d’Anjou, 
brother of Henry III, and later was music 
master to Henry IV. He died a Huguenot. Le 
Jeune was associated with the poet Antoine de 
Baif who, following the theories of vers me- 
surés of Pierre Ronsard, sought to revive the 
poetry of classical antiquity. Compositions in 
musique mesurée were settings of poetry in 
vers mesurés with long and short syllables 
matched by long- and short-note values. Le 
Jeune also composed a famous series of metri- 
cal psalm settings from the Genevan Psalter, 
published posthumously in 1606. Other works 
include madrigals, chansons, and motets. 


Lejeune, Louis-Francois, Baron (b. Feb. 
3, 1775, probably at Strasbourg, Fr.—d. Feb. 
29, 1848, Toulouse), general, painter, and li- 
thographer who was chiefly responsible for 
the introduction into France of lithography as 
an artistic medium, He took part in many of 
the Napoleonic campaigns, and his vigorous 
battle pictures, executed mainly from sketches 
and studies made in the field, enjoyed a great 
vogue, The campaign of 1806 brought him to 
Munich, where he visited the workshop of 
Aloys Senefelder, inventor of lithography. 
Fascinated, Lejeune drew on the stone his fa- 
mous ‘“‘Cosaque” and immediately pulled 100 
proofs of it, one of which he later submitted 
to Napoleon. 

Lejeune also painted many landscapes and 


portraits. In 1837 he became director of the. 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts and curator of the mu- 
seum at Toulouse. 


lek, a communal area in which two or more 
males of a species perform courtship displays. 
Lek, or arena, behaviour is found in a number 
of insects, birds, and mammals. Varying de- 
grees of interaction occur between the males, 
from virtually none to closely cooperative 
dancing. Females visit the lek briefly to select 
mates and to copulate, but they do not form 
lasting pair bonds. 

-social behaviour patterns in fireflies 16:942b 


Lekain (b. HENRI-LOUIS CAIN, March 31, 
1729, Paris—d. Feb. 8, 1778, Paris), actor 


Lekain, detail from an engraving by an unknown artist, 
late 18th century 
H. Roger-Viollet 


whom Voltaire regarded as the greatest 
tragedian of his time. The son of a goldsmith, 
he was trained to follow his father’s trade but 
had a passion for the theatre. He frequented 
the Comédie-Frangaise and in 1748 began or- 
ganizing amateur productions in which he 
starred. Voltaire witnessed one of his perfor- 
mances and, though impressed, nonetheless 
tried to discourage his stage career. When Le- 
kain could not be dissuaded, Voltaire decided 
to coach him and to help him financially; Le- 
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kain made his debut at the Comédie-Fran- 
caise in 1754 as Titus in Voltaire’s tragedy 
Brutus. 

Though contemporaries described Lekain as 
small, ugly, and harsh-voiced, he overcame 
these disadvantages on the stage and became 
enormously popular with the public. He 
scored his greatest successes in plays by Vol- 
taire, notably as Genghis Khan in L’ Orphelin 
de la Chine and in the title role of Tancréde. 
In 1759 he drew up plans for a royal school of 
dramatic art. He strove to reform theatrical 
costume, discarding, for instance, the tradi- 
tional heroic paraphernalia when playing 
Oreste in Racine’s Andromaque and adopting 
a pseudo-Grecian costume instead. As a disci- 
ple of Voltaire, he campaigned successfully 
for more realistic scenery and for abolishing 
the contemporary custom of allowing privi- 
leged spectators to sit on the stage. His Mé- 
moires were published in 1801. 

-costume design and historical 

accuracy 17:562h 
-Voltaire’s costuming and critique 19:515d 


Leke, Burmese millennial religious move- 
ment, founded in 1860. 
-new tribal religious movements 18:704a 


Le Kef (Tunisia): see el-Kef. 


Lekeu, Guillaume (1870-94), Belgian com- 
poser whose original style evolved from his 
studies of Beethoven and particularly of César 
Franck, one of his teachers. Lekeu’s chief 
works include the cantata Androméde (1891) 
and Fantaisie symphonique (1893). 


Lekhitic (LecuitIic) languages, group of 
West Slavic languages composed of Polish, 
Kashubian and its archaic variant Slovincian, 
and the extinct Polabian language. All of 
these languages except Polish are sometimes 
classified as a Pomeranian subgroup. 

In the early Middle Ages, before their speak- 
ers had become Germanized, Pomeranian lan- 
guages and dialects were spoken along the 
Baltic in an area extending from the lower Vis- 
tula River to the lower Oder River. Kashubi- 
an and Slovincian survived into the 20th cen- 
tury; there were still a considerable number of 
native speakers of Kashubian in Poland in the 
1970s, but the Slovincian speech community 
was limited to only a few families. The extinct 
Polabian language, which bordered the Sorbi- 
an dialects in East Germany, was spoken by 
the Slavic population of the Elbe River region 
until the 17th or 18th century; a dictionary 
and some phrases written in the language ex- 
ist. See also Polish language. 

-location and dialects 16:867b; table 871 
‘survival and comparative phonology 16:870b; 
map 871d 


Lekie, department in Cameroon. 


area and population table 3:698 


Lékoumou, région of southern Congo (Braz- 
zaville), bordered by Gabon (north). The 
capital is Sibiti. Main agricultural products 
are palm kernels and oil, peanuts (ground- 
nuts), and coffee. 

-area and population table 4:1116 

-map, Congo (Brazzaville) 4:1114 


Lek River, river in The Netherlands. 

52°00’ N, 6°00’ E 

-Delta Plan for land reclamation 8:642f; map 
lekton (pl. /ekta), in traditional logic, sense or 
meaning of a proposition. The distinction be- 
tween the language and the actual contents, or 
lekta, of sentences was a key discovery of the 
Stoic school of philosophy. It recognized, in 
effect, that such sentences as “John Smith is a 
boy, ss “Johnny Smith is a lad,” and “Jean 
Smith est un garcon” could have an identical 
meaning. Thus, logic is concerned with rela- 
tionships of meaning and not with the me- 
chanics of communication. 


lekythos, in ancient Greek pottery, oil flask 
used at baths and gymnasiums and for funer- 
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ary offerings. The flask has a long, cylindrical 

body gracefully tapered to the base, and a 

narrow neck with a loop-shaped handle. 

-Achilles Painter vase decoration 19:Visual 
Arts, Western, Plate I 

-Classical Greek pottery forms 14:900c 

‘painting styles of ancient Greece 19:293c 


Attic red-figure lekythos, 510 BC; in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Francis 
Bartlett Fund 


Le Lamentin, town on the Caribbean island 
of Martinique, French West Indies. Situated 
on Baie (bay) de Fort-de-France, 3 mi (5 km) 
east of Fort-de-France, the capital, it is the 
site of Martinique’s main airport. The town is 
situated on the island’s only large area of flat 
land and a fertile sugar-producing district 
makes it a commercial centre for trade in sug- 
arcane, bananas, and cacao. Industries in- 
clude sugar milling, rum distilling, and there is 
a lime kiln. Latest census 6,721. 

14°37’ N, 61°01’ W 

-map, Martinique 11:547 
Leland, Henry Martyn (b. Feb. 16, 1843, 
Danville, Vt.—d. March 26, 1932, Detroit), 
engineer and manufacturer whose rigorous 
standards of accuracy contributed to the de- 
velopment of the automobile. After an ap- 
prenticeship as a machinist in Worcester, 
Mass., he worked in the U.S. Armory at 
Springfield, Mass., during the U.S. Civil War 
and for the next 18 years at an industrial plant 
in Providence, R.I., where he became superin- 
tendent of the sewing machine division. 

In 1890 Leland moved to Detroit, where he 
soon organized Leland & Faulconer Manu- 
facturing Company to build engines for au- 
tomobile makers. In 1903 he created his own 
motorcar, the Model A Cadillac, a one-cylin- 
der machine that proved successful and re- 
mained in production for several years. In 
1908 the British distributor of Cadillac 
dramatized Leland’s meticulous production 
system at the Royal Automobile Club’s test 
facility at Brooklands, near London, by hav- 
ing three Cadillacs disassembled, the parts 
scrambled, and all three cars reassembled; 
each performed flawlessly in 500-mile tests, 
winning Leland the Dewar Trophy. 

In 1917 Leland resigned from the Cadillac 
company, of which he was president, to start 
the Lincoln Motor Company, which, after 
financial difficulties in 1922, passed into the 
hands of Henry Ford. Among Leland’s au- 
tomotive innovations were the V-8 engine and 
the electric self-starter. 

-history of automotive industry 2:528c 


Leland, John (c. 1506?-52), antiquary 
whose manuscripts, compiled during a tour 
(1534/ 36-42) of England and Wales, were 
freely drawn upon by other antiquaries. Most 
of his manuscripts are in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. 

-bibliography compilation 2:978g 


Leland, John (1691-1766), English-born 
Irish Nonconformist minister and polemical 
writer. 

-Deist opposition and historical study 5:562b 


Lelantine War, arose from colonial disputes 
and trade rivalry between the Greek cities of 
Chalcis and Eretria in the late 8th century Bc. 
The two cities (both on the island of Euboea) 
had jointly founded Cumae in Italy (c. 750) 
and together headed the Greek trading colony 
at Poseidium. When they fell out, the war be- 
tween them split the Greek world in two: 
Samos, Corinth, Thessaly, and perhaps Ery- 
thrae joined Chalcis, while Miletus, Megara, 
perhaps Chios, took the Eretrian side. 

The war appears to have consisted of a series 
of loosely connected contests all over the 
Greek world, with no decisive overall result. 
It derives its name from the Chalcidic victory 
won by Thessalian cavalry at Lelanton, a 
plain separating Eretria and Chalcis. Other- 
wise, events were scattered. In the West, Co- 
rinthians displaced Eretrian colonists from 
Corcyra (Corfu), and Chalcidians expelled 
Megarians from Leontini in Sicily. Chalcis 
held both sides of the Strait of Messina and 
colonized the richest agricultural sites in Sici- 
ly. In the East, its ally Samos suffered eclipse. 
In the home island of Euboea, Eretria was to 
become the more prominent city, while its al- 
lies Miletus and Megara prospered and colo- 
nized the best sites of the Bosporus. 

-causes and effects 8:346e 
-events and consequences of conflict 8:328c 


Lele, Bantu-speaking people of the Congo re- 
gion. They are agriculturalists who live in a 
transitional zone between forest and savan- 
nah. They are noted for a particular form of 
polyandry in which a girl becomes a “wife of 
the village” for several months, during which 
any man of the village has the right to copu- 
late with her. After this she became the com- 
mon wife for unmarried men of the junior age- 
grade and then, as these men married, she 
became the sole wife of the last unmarried 
man of that group. 

-Congo sociocultural groupings 4:1119b; map 
-kinship and village wife custom 10:480h 

-man and animals in opposition 1:918e 


lélek (Hungarian: “soul’’), originally as- 
sociated with breath or the life principle, 
which was manifested in the form of vapour. 
Lélek belongs to a family of nondetachable 
Finno-Ugric souls closely associated with the 
body as a living entity, the loss of which 
meant death. The etymology of /élek can be 
traced back to the times when the ancestors of 
the Finno-Ugric peoples still lived together in 
central Russia before 2500 Bc. Cognates for 
the word can be found in Finnish /éyly, “‘va- 
pour of the sauna”’; Estonian /eil, “‘breath” or 
“life”; WVotyak Jul, “breath,” “soul”; and 
Vogul and Ostyak Jil, “breath,” “soul.” Other 
words such as the Vogul is, Mordvin es, and 
Finnish itse refer to a kind of shadow soul 
closely associated with the person himself. 
The Cheremis soul tSon is also equated with 
life itself. 

Lelewel, Joachim (1786-1861), historian, 
geographer, and numismatist, a Polish left: 
wing patriot and wide-ranging scholar of great 
literary activity. His contributions to histori- 
cal method, historiography, and Polish histo- 
ry are of fundamental importance. 


Lélia (1833), novel by George Sand. 
-French Romanticism in the novel 13:294a 


Le Locle, town, Neuchatel canton, western 
Switzerland, in the Jura Mountains, near the 
French border, northwest of Neuchatel city. 


Mentioned in 1151, it was chartered in 1372. 
The watchmaking industry was established 
there in 1705, and Le Locle rivals La Chaux- 
de-Fonds as the centre of Swiss watch manu- 
facture. It has a technical school for watch- 
makers and an art gallery with a collection of 
watches. Metal products and chocolate are 
also manufactured, and there are winter 
sports facilities. Pop. (1970) 14,452. 

47°03’ N, 6°45’ E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 
Le Loi, reign title Le THaI To (fi, 1428-43), 
Vietnamese general and emperor who won in- 
dependence for Vietnam from China in 1428, 
founded the great Later Le dynasty, and 
became the most honoured hero of the me- 
dieval period in Vietnamese history. 

A wealthy upper class landowner, Le Loi 
despised the Vietnamese aristocrats who col- 
laborated with the Chinese governors of Viet- 
nam (then known as Dai Viet). He was greatly 
affected by the social conditions of the com- 
mon people, who suffered while the Chinese 
and the aristocracy thrived at their expense. 
He declared himself “Prince of Pacification” 
and in 1418 led a series of revolts aimed at 
ousting the Chinese overlords from the coun- 
try. The revolts began in Thanh Hoa prov- 
ince, south of the Red River Valley in north- 
ern Vietnam. There he secured the lowlands 
and gradually forced the Chinese to retreat to 
Tay-do. Le Loi took that centre in 1424-25, 
then captured Hanoi the following year. 

After defeating the Chinese army by clever 
military strategy, Le Loi assisted their belea- 
gured forces to return to China. Thereafter he 
was diplomatic in his relations with the Chi- 
nese, sending tribute to the Ming emperors, 
who grudgingly acknowledged his kingdom in 
1428. Ascending the throne as the emperor Le 
Thai To, he established a dynasty that main- 
tained itself in Vietnam for more than 360 
years. From the time of his succession, China 
retained only nominal control over Vietnam, 
which was launched as an independent state. 

Among the main achievements of Le Loi’s 
reign were land reforms to help the peasant 
class. He announced that all people, including 
women and children, were entitled to a fair 
share of the land. The land was not divided on 
an equal basis, however; he had to repay his 
faithful soldiers and generals, and members of 
the royal family and their kin also received 
more than did the landless peasants. While his 
reforms were extensive, they were not entirely 
adequate. Further reforms were made under 
successive rulers of the Le dynasty, but little 
was done to alleviate the social conditions of 
the peasants until military conquest of the ri- 
val kingdom of Champa made expansion and 
settlement to the south possible in the late 
15th century. 

- Vietnamese rebellion from China 19:123d 


Leloir, Luis Frederico (b. Sept. 6, 1906, 
Paris), Argentine biochemist and winner of the 
1970 Nobel Prize for Chemistry for his investi- 
gations of the processes by which complex 
sugars are broken down into simpler carbohy- 
drates. 

After serving as an assistant at the Institute 
of Physiology, University of Buenos Aires, 
from 1934 to 1935, Leloir worked a year at 
the biochemical laboratory at Cambridge 
University and in 1937 returned to the Insti- 
tute of Physiology, where he undertook inves- 
tigations of the oxidation of fatty acids. In 
1947 he obtained financial support to set up 
the Instituto de Investigaciones Bioquimicas, 
Buenos Aires, where he began research on the 
manufacture of lactose, or milk sugar, That 
work ultimately led to the discovery of sugar 
nucleotides, key elements in the natural pro- 
cesses of carbohydrate synthesis. He also syn- 
thesized glycogen and proved that this impor- 
tant sugar cannot be created in the body with- 
out certain liver enzymes. 


Lely, Sir Peter (b. preter VAN DER FAES, 
1618, Soest, Westphalia—d. Dec. 7, 1680, 
London), Baroque portrait painter "of the 


“Duchess of Cleveland,” oil painting by Sir Peter Lely; 
in the Courtauld Institute of Art, London 
By courtesy of Earl Spencer; photograph, Courtauld Institute of Art, London 


Flemish school known for his Van Dyck-in- 
fluenced likenesses of mid-17th-century En- 
glish aristocracy. The origin of the name Lely 
is uncertain. He studied in Holland at Haar- 
lem, where he became a guild member in 
1637. He went to England with William of 
Orange in April 1641 and gained the court pa- 
tronage, painting Charles I and James, duke 
of York. He was a buyer at the sale of Charles 
I’s picture collection (1649-53) and about 
1651 petitioned Parliament for the mural 
decoration of Whitehall. Lely was a connois- 
-seur and was known for his own fine collec- 
tion of art. Pepys’ Diary shows the splendour 
in which he lived. 

He prospered during the Commonwealth 
and even more during the Restoration when 
he produced his finest portraits. In 1661 he re- 
ceived a pension of £200 a year, ‘“‘as formerly 
to Van Dyck.” 

Some of Lely’s early portraits have passed as 
Van. Dycks. Lely is usually credited with de- 
veloping group compositions and making 
them important in the tradition of English 
portraiture. During the Commonwealth he 
adopted a severe, puritanical style, while his 
Restoration portraits of women, noted for 
their subtle colouring, catered to the sensual 
temper of the court—e.g., the series entitled 
“The Windsor Beauties” (1660s; Hampton 
Court, London). Simultaneously he painted 
the portrait series of the “Admirals” (1666- 
67) at Greenwich, the best of them rugged and 
severe. These late works gained in breadth 
and freedom. 

-Baroque portrait painting 19:429b 
-Charles II portrait illus. 4:55 
-Cornelis Tromp portrait illus. 18:716 


Lema, Anthony David, called Tony LEMA 
(1934-66), U.S. golf champion. 
-championship record and potential 8:248e 


Le Macon (ce masson), Robert (b. 1365?, 
Anjou, Fr.—d. Jan. 28, 1443, Anjou), chan- 
cellor of France, a leading adviser of Charles 
VII of France, and a supporter of Joan of 
Arc. After being enobled in 1401, he was a 
counsellor to Louis Il, duke of Anjou and 
titular king of Naples, from 1407. Appointed 
chancellor (1414) to Queen Isabella, wife of 
Charles VI of France, he later became chan- 
cellor to the duke of Touraine, the future 
Charles VII, whom he helped to escape from 
Paris when the Burgundians attacked in May 
1418. He gave up his position as chancellor in 
1422 but remained a member of the French 
council until 1436. 


Le Madonie, or Monti MADONIE, mountain 
in Palermo province, northwest central 
Sicily extending for 30 mi (48 km) between the 


Torio River and the Nebrodi mountains. Of 
limestone formation, its highest peaks are Piz- 
zo Antenna, 6,780 ft (1,975 m), and Pizzo 
Carbonara, 6,493 ft (1,979 m) The Madonie is 
the source of several rivers and is known for 
its underground drainage system, which pro- 
vides drinking water for the city of Palermo. 
37°55’ N, 14°00’ E 

-location and landscape features 16:727g 

-map, Sicily 16:728 


Le Maine (former province, France): see 
Maine. 


Lemain Island (Gambia): see MacCarthy 
Island. 


Le Maire, Jakob (1585-1616), Dutch 
navigator and South Seas explorer. 
-Oceanian discovery route and effect 13:444f 


Lemaire de Belges, Jean (b. 1473, Hainaut 
province, now in Belgium—d. 1525), Flemish 
poet, historian, and pamphleteer, writing in 
French, who was the last and one of the best 
of the school of poetic Rhetoriqueurs 
(Rhetoricians) and the chief forerunner, both 
in style and in thought, of the Renaissance 
Humanists in France and Flanders. He led a 
wandering life in the service of various princes 
and was often at the court of Margaret of 
Austria (died 1530), the regent of the Nether- 
lands, acting as her librarian at Malines. 

An innovator of wide intellectual curiosity, 
Lemaire had a sense of literary beauty that set 
his works apart from those of his contempo- 
raries. Most of his poems are occasional 
pieces in memory of some prince. His two 
Epitres de l'amant vert (1505) are charming 
and witty letters in light verse describing the 
grief of Margaret of Austria’s parrot during 
her mistress’s absence. Lemaire travelled in It- 
aly and was an admirer of Italian culture. His 
Concorde des deux langages (after 1510; mod- 
ern ed. 1947) attempts to reconcile the influ- 
ence of the Italian Renaissance with French 
tradition. His most extensive work is a legend- 
ary romance in prose, Jilustrations de Gaule et 
singularités de Troie (1513), showing exuber- 
ant imagination and a modern appreciation of 
classical antiquity. 


Lemairocereus: see organ pipe cactus. 


Le Maistre, Antoine (1608-58), French 
Jansenist who founded (1638) the group of as- 
cetics known as the solitaires (“hermits”) at 
the Jansenist abbey of Port-Royal. He col- 
laborated in the composition of Pascal’ s Les 
Provinciales (1656-57). 


Le Maistre de Sacy, Isaac-Louis (1613- 
84), French Jansenist theologian, a spiritual 
director at the celebrated Jansenist abbey of 
Port-Royal. He was the principal author of 
the translation of the New Testament known 
as the Nouveau Testament de Mons (2 vol., 
1667); fragments of his correspondence with 
Pascal are preserved in the famous Entretien 
avec M. de Sacy (“Conversation with M. de 
Sacy”’). 


Lemaitre, Georges (b. July 17, 1894, Char- 
leroi, Belg.—d. June 20, 1966, Louvain), as- 
tronomer and cosmologist who formulated 
the modern big-bang theory of the origin of 
the universe, which holds that the universe be- 
gan in a cataclysmic explosion of a small, 
primeval “‘super-atom.” 

A civil engineer, Lemaitre served as an artil- 
lery officer in the Belgian Army during World 
War I. After the war he entered a seminary 
and in 1923 was ordained a priest. He studied 
at the University of Cambridge’s solar physics 
laboratory (1923-24) and then at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
(1925-27), where he became acquainted with 
the findings of the U.S. astronomers Edwin P. 
Hubble, and Harlow Shapley on the expand- 
ing universe. In 1927, the year he became 
professor of astrophysics at the University of 
Louvain, he proposed his big-bang theory, 
which explained the recession of the galaxies 
within the framework of Albert Einstein’s the- 
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ory of general relativity. Although expanding 
models of the universe had been considered 
earlier, notably by the Dutch astronomer Wil- 
lem de Sitter, Lemaitre’s theory has become 
the leading theory of cosmology. 

Lemaitre also did research on cosmic rays 
and on the three-body problem, which con- 
cerns the mathematical description of the mo- 
tion of three bodies in space. His works in- 
clude Discussion sur [ évolution de [ Univers 
(1933; “Discussion on the Evolution of the 
Universe”) and L’ Hypothése de [ atome primi- 
tif (1946; “Hypothesis of the Primeval 
Atom’). 

-Atomist cosmology 2:346h ° 
-cosmological model 18:1008a 
-Eddington’s expanding universe study 6:297g 
-Einstein theory appreciation 6:513b 
-model universe equation 18:1015h 


Lemaitre, (Francois-Elie-)Jules (b. April 
27, 1853, Vennecy, Fr.—d. Aug. 4, 1914, Tav- 
ers), critic, storyteller, and dramatist who de- 
veloped an independent approach to literature 
based on personal impression and judgment 
during a time when criticism was exposed to 
the experiments of the Decadent and Symbol- 
ist schools of poetry and the influences of 
scientific analysis. 

After leaving the Ecole Normale, he was a 
schoolmaster and then professor at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, before resigning to 
devote himself to writing. His first essay 
(1894), on French historian and dramatist Jo- 
seph Renan, showed his independence of mind 
and lively style and was the beginning of a 
long career as a theatrical and literary critic. 
His critical essays from the Journal des 
Débats were collected in Les Contemporains 
(vol. 1-7, 1885-99; vol. 8, 1918; selections 
translated into English as Literary Impres- 
sions, 1921) and Impressions du thédtre (vol. | 
-10, 1888-98; vol. 11, 1920). Lemaitre was an 
enemy of critical dogmatism and critical sys- 


Jules Lemaitre 
H. Roger-Viollet 


tems; like his contemporary the writer Ana- 
tole France, he emphasized his individual, hu- 
man perceptions of works, controlled only by 
knowledge and taste. His essays, although 
inevitably dated, remain readable, not only as 
valuable documents on the writing of his time 
but also because of their wit, wide knowledge 
and lack of pedantry. 

His other works include penetrating and au- 
thoritative collections of lectures: one pub- 
lished in 1907 on the philosopher Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, a second published in 1908 
on the French tragedian Jean Racine, another 
published in 1910 on the writer and political 
figure Fénelon, and still more on various sub- 
jects. Of his plays, Revoltée (1889; “Rebel- 
lious Woman”), Les Rois (1893; “The 
Kings”), and La Massiére (1904; “The Trea- 
surer’’) had moderate success. His best collec- 
tions of stories include Serenus (1886) and En 
marge des vieux livres (1905-07; Eng. trans., 
On the Margins of Old Books, 1929), a collec- 
tion of tales created around the characters 
from classic works of literature and history. 


‘4Léman, Lac (Europe): see Geneva, Lake. 
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Le Mans, capital of Sarthe département, 
northwestern France (in the former province 
of Maine), southwest of Chartres, situated at 
the confluence of the Sarthe and Huisne riv- 
ers. 

Le Mans, which derives its name from the 
Cenomani, a Gallic tribe, was fortified by the 


Saint-Julien cathedral, Le Mans, Fr. 


Shostal 


Romans. In the 3rd century, St. Julien evan- 
gelized the city and established a bishopric 
there. The English invaded it during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War between England and France 
(1337-1453). Royalists and Republicans 
successively took over the town during the 
French Revolution. It was occupied by the 
Germans in 1871. 

The old city, mainly cramped within the 
largely surviving Gallo-Roman walls on the 
left bank of the Sarthe, contrasts strikingly 
with the new town, which surrounds it. Plans 
to facilitate access to the crowded central part 
of the city were projected in the early 1970s. 

Saint-Julien cathedral (11th-15th centuries), 
which towers over the old city, combines Ro- 
manesque and Gothic styles. On the right side 
there is a beautifully sculptured 12th-century 


portal and, at the end of the transept, a 12th-. 


15th century tower 210 ft (64 m) high. The 
choir (13th century), one of the tallest and 
handsomest in France, is exteriorly supported 
by elegantly designed buttresses. The cathe- 
dral has magnificent 13th-century stained- 
glass windows and two fine Renaissance 
tombs. The church of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Couture (10th-13th century) has a Gothic 
facade with remarkable 13th-century sculp- 
tures. The church of Sainte-Jeanne-d’Arc, 
founded by Henry II of England (reigned 
1154-89), is also of interest. The picturesque 
old town has numerous Renaissance and 
17th-century houses. 

Le Mans was mainly a market town for the 
agricultural products of the region until the 
mid-19th century, when new industries de- 
veloped and later expanded, principally pro- 
ducing railway, motorcar, and agricultural 
machinery; electrical appliances; textiles; 
plastics; and tobacco. Every year a famous 
24-hour automobile race is held just outside 
the town. Nearby there is a museum of early 
motorcars. Pop. (1971 est.) 149,100. 
48°00’ N, 0°12’ E 

-map, ete 7:584 
Le Mans 24-hour Grand Prix d’Endur- 
ance, probably the world’s best known au- 
tomobile race, run annually with few excep- 
tions since 1923 at the Sarthe road racing cir- 
cuit, near Le Mans, Fr. Since 1928 the winner 
has been the car that travels the greatest dis- 
tance in the allotted time. The race is sanc- 
tioned by the Fédération Internationale de 
l’Automobile (F1A) and is included in the FIA’s 
annual series of races to determine a world 
manufacturer’s championship. For winners, 
see sporting record. 

‘auto endurance racing development 12:567h 


Le Marais, section of Paris. 
-history, slum conditions, and restoration 
13:1012e; map 1005 


Le Mars, city, seat of Plymouth County, 
northwestern Iowa, U.S., on the Floyd River. 
It was laid out in 1869 after completion of the 
railroad to Sioux City (23 mi [37 km] south- 
southwest) and was promoted in the early 
1880s by an English land company led by Wil- 
liam Close. Its name comes from the first ini- 
tials of six young women (Lucy Underhill, 
Elizabeth Parsons, Mary Weare, Anna Blair, 
Rebecca Smith, and Sarah Reynolds) who vis- 
ited the settlement in its early days. A trade 
centre for a dairying and farming region, it has 
agricultural-based industries and is the home 
of Westmar College (1890). Inc. 1881. Pop. 
(1980) 8,276. 

42°47’ N, 96°10’ W 

Le Masson, Robert: see Le Macon, Rob- 
ert. 


Lema trilineata: see potato beetle. 


LeMay, Curtis E(merson) (b. Nov. 15, 
1906, Columbus, Ohio), U.S. Air Force offi- 
cer whose expertise in strategic bombardment 
techniques was important in pursuing the air 
war in the Far East during World War II. 


Curtis E. LeMay 
By courtesy of the US. Air Force 


Entering the U.S. Army Air Corps in 1928, 
LeMay advanced to the position of bombard- 
ment group commander by 1942. Flying with 
the 8th Air Force from England (1942-44), 
eventually as a bombardment division com- 
mander, he became known for his develop- 
ment of advanced bomber tactics, including 
pattern bombing and the combat box forma- 
tion. After commanding B-29s in India and 
China (1944), LeMay took over the 21st 
Bomber Command in the Mariana Islands 
(January 1945); in that post he inaugurated 
low-level bombing tactics that burned out 
parts of Tokyo and a number of other Japa- 
nese cities. These bombings were undertaken 
successfully (March-August) in an effort to 
force a surrender before the Allied invasion of 
Japan, planned for the end of the year. 

After the war, LeMay was selected (October 
1948) to head the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand and was promoted to the rank of gener- 
al (October 1951). In 1957 he was named vice 
chief of staff and four years later chief of staff 
of the U.S. Air Force. He retired in 1965. 

In 1968 he was the vice presidential candi- 
date on the third party (American Indepen- 
dent) ticket headed by George C. Wallace. 


Lemay, (Léon-) Pamphile (1837-1918), no- 
table French-Canadian author, best known 
for his poetry about the legends and customs 
of the Indians and early settlers. 


Lemberg (Ukrainian S.S.R.): see Lvov. 


Lemelin, Roger (1919- _), French-Canadi- 
an novelist noted for his realistic social satires 
set in Quebec’s working-class district. 

-literary theme and works 10:1229f 


Le Menteur (1639), play by French drama- 
tist Pierre Corneille. 

-Corneille’s artistic development 5:179h - 
Lemercier, (Louise-Jean) Neépomuceéne 
(b. April 21, 1771, Paris—d. June 7, 1840, 
Paris), poet and dramatist, one of the last to 
uphold Classical tragedy against Romanti- 


Lemercier, engraving by Boilly, 1820 
H_ Roger-Viollet 


cism, and the originator of French historical 
comedy. An accident caused life-long partial 
paralysis that he faced with considerable 
courage. He made a precocious literary debut, 
attempting a comedy at age nine, and having 
his first tragedy, Méléagre, produced at the 
Comédie-Francaise before he was 16. His Tar- 
tuffe révolutionnaire (1795) created a succés de 
scandale and was quickly suppressed because 
of its bold political allusions. The orthodox 
tragedy Agamemnon (1794) was probably 
Lemercier’s most celebrated play. Pinto 
(1800), a historical comedy treating the Por- 
tuguese revolution of 1640, was original in at- 
tempting to divest historical events of poetic 
ornament and the high seriousness of tragedy, 
thus foreshadowing Eugéne Scribe’s unheroic 
approach. The more experimental attitude 
was also shown in Christophe Colomb (1809), 
a Shakespearean comedy, and Richard III et 
Jeanne Shore (1824), imitated from Shake- 
speare and Nicholas Rowe. Despite these ex- 
cursions outside the Classical realm, Lemer- 
cier had no sympathy with the Romantics, 
and in the Académie Francaise, to which he 
was elected in 1810, he consistently opposed 
them, refusing his vote to Hugo. The most 
successful of his later plays was Frédégonde et 
Brunehaut (1821), a “regular” tragedy in 
which he claimed to portray, from early 
French history, a modern equivalent of the 
classic House of Atreus theme. Most of his 
plays were helped by the acting of the great 
tragedian Francois-Joseph Talma. Lemercier 
also wrote a number of philosophical epic po- 
ems and La Panhypocrisiade (cantos 1-16, 
1819; cantos 17-20, 1832), a romantic fan- 
tasia on 16th-century French history. 

Once an admirer and intimate of Napoleon, 
Lemercier, a republican idealist, refused to 
compromise with the empire, of which he was 
an outspoken critic, and lost favour. He re- 
mained independent after the Restoration, op- 
posing intolerance and censorship. His reputa- 
tion as a writer declined long before his death, 
but he continued to be esteemed as a man. 


Lémery, Nicholas (1678-1721), 

physician and chemist. 

-arsenic isolation by heating with soap 13:121h 

Lemes6s (Cyprus): see Limassol. 

Lemhi Shoshoni, U.S. Indian tribe belong- 

ing to the Shoshone branch, 

-Basin Indian culture and religion 13:205c; 

map 

Lemire, pseudonym for CHARLES GABRIEL 

SAUVAGE (1741-1827), German sculptor. 
-porcelain figure work 14:907g 


lemma, mathematical statement proven not 


French 


. for its own sake, but for use in proving a more 


important statement called a theorem. 


lemming, any of several small rodents, family 
Cricetidae (order Rodentia), found primarily 
in north temperate and: polar regions of North 
America and Eurasia. Lemmings are placed in 
four genera; Dicrostonyx Sepllanednees Arc- 
tic, lemmings); Lemmus (“true 


Myopus (the wood, or red-backed,, lemming); 


Collared lemmings (Dicrostonyx groenlandicus) in 
summer coat 


By courtesy of Walt Disney Productions 


and Synaptomys (bog lemmings). Lemmings 
are short legged, with small ears and long, 
soft fur. They are 10 to 18 centimetres (4 to 7 
inches) long, including the stump of a tail, and 
are grayish- or reddish-brown above, paler 
below. The wood lemming (Myopus schis- 
ticolor) of the Old World has a reddish back. 
The collared lemmings of the Arctic regions of 
the U.S.S.R. and Canada, have dark back 
and face stripes, except in winter, when ‘their 
fur is completely white. Lemmings feed on 
roots, shoots, grasses, and other plant materi- 
al, and live in burrows or rock crevices, They 
breed from spring to fall, the female produc- 
ing up to nine young after a gestation period 
of 20 to 22 days. 

bee are noted for the regular fluctua- 
tions of their populations and for their period- 
ic migrations. The population ‘explosions’ 
(occurring about three or four years apart in 
the genus Lemmus) are not completely under- 
stood. Factors influencing population change 
include the following: natural increase in 
numbers after the last migration and its subse- 
quent population decline; reduction in preda- 
tors resulting from the decline in lemmings, 
their prey, after a migration; and optimal 
breeding conditions for lemmings. 

The migrations of lemmings tend to occur in 
spring and in fall. The movements of the Nor- 
way lemming (Lemmus lemmus) are the most 
dramatic, as many of the migrants may end by 
drowning in the sea. The causes of lemming 
migrations are unknown, but the major factor 
seems to be related to seasonal changes in 
habitat. The animals tend to follow paths and 
roadways established by people or animals, 
and they apparently move outward in all di- 
rections from a central area. Lemmings hesi- 
tate to enter water and generally try to avoid 
swimming across rivers and other bodies of 
water, seeking land crossings whenever possi- 
ble. They do not, as is popularly supposed, 
plunge into the sea in a deliberate, suicidal 
death march. 

-brown lemming and European lemming 
cycles 14:835e 

‘migration and reproductive rate 15:974f; 
table 975 

-tundra adaptation and life style 18:735a 


Lemnaceae (plant family): see Arales. 


lemniscate, the algebraic curve set to the 
equation (x2 + y?)? = a(x? — y?) in the Carte- 
sian plane. In polar coordinates the equation 
is simplified as p? = a? cos 26. The graph of 
the lemniscate is approximately a figure 8 ly- 
ing on its side, centred at the origin. } 
-Bernoulli’s analytic geometry curves 7:1088f 


lemniscus lateralis, or acousTIC LEMNISCUS, 
band of nerve fibres passing from the pons to 
the inferior collicubus, in the brain. 

-ear anatomy and function 5:1127g 


Lemnos, Modern Greek Limnos, isolated 
Greek island in the Aegean Sea, midway be- 
‘tween Mt. Athos and the Turkish coast, in 
Lesbos nomds (department). Composed main- 


ly of volcanic rock, its western region rises to 
1,410 ft (430 m) at Akra (cape) Maurtzefios 
and is more rugged than the eastern portions, 
which are separated from the west by two 
deep inlets, Pournia in the north and Moudh- 
ros in the south, The 184-sq-mi (476-sq-km) 
island is treeless in the west, but the valleys 
and eastern plains are fertile. The population 
is almost entirely Greek. The chief town and 
port, Mirina, on the west coast, is the seat of 
the metropolitan bishop of Lemnos and the is- 
land of Ayios Evstratios to the south. The sec- 
ond town is Moddhros, on the bay of the 
same name. 

Excavations conducted by the Italian School 
in 1931-36 at Poliochni on the east coast re- 
vealed four ancient superimposed settlements: 
Early Bronze Age (c. 3000 Bc); beneath it a 
Copper Age (c. 5000 Bc) city; and beneath 
that the remains of two Neolithic cities, 
equipped with stone baths, representing the 
most advanced Neolithic civilization yet 
found in the Aegean. Near the ancient town of 
Hephaestia an extensive necropolis (cemetery) 
of the 8th to 6th century Bc has been found. 
Located on the Ormos (bay) Pournias, He- 
phaestia was the principal city of Lemnos in 
classical times; today it is occupied by the 
hamlet of Palaidpolis. Hephaestia’s coins 
have been found in considerable numbers; 
fewer coins of Mirina have been found. 

Toward the end of the 6th century Bc, the is- 
land was conquered by Otanes, a general of 
the Persian king Darius. From 477 it was a 
member of the Delian League, and later, ex- 
cept for a Spartan interlude, it was controlled 
by Athens. In 197 Rome declared it free but 
gave it over in 166 to Athens, which retained 
nominal possession until the time of the Ro- 
mth emperor Septimius Severus (Ap 193- 

In the 4th century the island had a Byzantine 
bishop and became a metropolitan see in the 
reign of Leo VI (ruled 928). It was settled by 
Venetian merchants in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, and in 1204, after disruption of the By- 
zantine Empire, the Venetians established 
themselves under the grand dukes. During the 
following centuries, rule alternated among 
Venice, Genoa, and the Turks, who after 1670 
used it as a place for banishment of exiles. 
Lemnos joined the Greek kingdom after the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13). From the Ormos 
Moddhrou in 1915 the Allies launched their 
unsuccessful invasion of the Dardanelles; 
from the same bay the armistice with Turkey 
was concluded in 1918. In classical times the 
Lemnian earth (Lemnia sphragis) was used as 
an astringent for snakebites and wounds and 
in the 16th century for the Plague. The earth 
was dug ceremonially once a year from a 
mound near Hephaestia. Pop. (1971) 17,367. 
39°54’ N, 25°21° E 
-Etruscan engraving and inscription 

find 6:1018d 

-Etruscan-inhabitant linkage 9:1077c 

-map, Greece 8:314 


Lemoine, Clément-Georges (1841-1922), 
French chemist. 
-catalytic hydriodic acid 

decomposition 3:100la 


lemon (Citrus limon), small tree or spreading 
bush of the rue family (Rutaceae), considered 
by Linnaeus as a variety of the citron (Citrus 
medica). The lemon forms a spreading bush 
or a small tree, 3-6 metres (10-20 feet) high if 
not pruned. Its young leaves have a decidedly 
reddish tint; later they turn green. In some 
varieties, the young branches of the lemon are 
angular; some have sharp thorns at the axils 
of the leaves. The flowers, having a sweet 
odour, are rather large, solitary or in small 
clusters in the axils of the leaves. Reddish- 
tinted in the bud, the petals are white above 


_and reddish purple below. 


The fruit is oval with a broad, low, apical 
nipple and eight to ten segments. The outer 
rind, or peel, yellow when ripe and rather 
thick i in some varieties, is prominently glandu- 


-lar-dotted. The white, spongy inner part of the 


137. lemon 


peel, called the mesocarp, or albedo, is nearly 
tasteless and is the chief source of commercial 
grades of pectin. The seeds are small, ovoid, 
pointed, sometimes few or none. The pulp is 
decidedly acid. 

Probably unknown to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, the lemon was introduced into 
Spain and North Africa some time between 
the years aD 1000 and 1200. It was further dis- 
tributed through Europe by the crusaders, 
who found the fruit growing in Palestine. In 
1494 the fruit was being cultivated in the 
Azores and shipped largely to England. As a 
cultivated tree, the lemon is now grown 
worldwide. 

Cultivated lemon varieties are of mixed par- 
entage and do not come true to seed. Lemon 
trees for commercial planting are therefore 
usually propagated by budding the desired va- 
riety on seedlings of other citrus species, such 
as the sweet orange, grapefruit, mandarin 
orange, sour orange, or tangelo. Seedlings of 
these species are superior to lemon seedlings 
as rootstocks because they are more uniform 
and less susceptible to the various crown and 
foot-rot diseases. 


Lemon (Citrus limon) 
J: Horace McFarland Co 


The relatively cool, equable climatic zones of 
coastal Italy and California are especially 
favourable for lemon cultivation. The trees 
are commonly grown in orchards, spaced 5-8 
metres (16-26 feet) apart. Lemon trees usually 
bloom throughout the year, and the fruit is 
picked six to ten times a year. Full-sized fruit 
for commercial purposes is about 50 mil- 
limetres (2 inches) in diameter, The best keep- 
ing and best quality fruit reaches a desirable 
size while still green and is picked then and 
cured and may be kept three months or more 
in storage. 

Young lemon trees reach bearing age as early 
as the third year after planting, and commer- 
cial crops may be expected during the fifth 
year. The average orchard yield per tree is 
1,500 lemons a year. 

World production of lemons in the 1960s 
averaged about 1,700,000 tons a year, of 
which about 500,000 tons were exported, the 
rest being consumed in the producing coun- 
tries. The U.S. and Italy are the leading pro- 
ducers, providing about two-thirds of the 
world’s output. Other producing countries are 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Argentina, Lebanon, 
Chile, Brazil, Israel, Australia, Tunisia, South 
Africa, Algeria, Cyprus, Portugal, and 
Morocco. More than 50 percent of the lemon 
crop is usually shipped to the fresh-fruit mar- 
ket. 

The commonest method of preserving lemon 
juice is to concentrate it at a ratio of 3:1 to 
6:1. It is also processed into powdered form. 

Among the important by-products of lemons 


are citric acid, citrate of lime, lemon oil, and 


pectin. Preparation of the oil is an important 
industry in Sicily; it finds use in perfumes, 
soap; and flavouring extracts. Citric acid is 
used in beverage manufacturing. Pectin has 


Lemonnier 138 


long been an important material for making 

fruit jellies; it has also been used in medicine 

in the treatment of intestinal disorders, as an 

antihemorrhagic, as a plasma extender, and 

for other purposes. 

-flavouring extract production 17:506d 

-fruit farming economics 7:753g; tables 754 

-Italian production and problems 9:1099e 

-Rutales order characteristics 16:103a; illus. 
104 


Lemonnier, (Antoine-Louis-) Camille (b. 
March 24, 1844, Ixelles, near Brussels—d. 
June 13, 1913, Ixelles), one of the outstanding 
personalities of the 19th-century French lit- 
erary renaissance in Belgium, who led a life of 


Lemonnier, pen and ink drawing by an 
unknown artist; in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, Brussels 

By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels 


considerable activity as novelist, writer of 
short stories, and art critic. His first oustand- 
ing novel, Un Male (1881), shows the influ- 
ence of the Naturalism of Emile Zola. Like his 
other novels, it is a work of great violence, de- 
scribing characters of unbridled instincts and 
passions against a background at once savage 
and luxuriant—the forest. Happe-chair (1886) 
deals with the life of drudgery led by mill 
workers. Later, in the work of his middle peri- 
od, he ceased to follow the path taken by 
Zola and turned to psychological analysis, 
condemning the conservative tendencies of the 
bourgeois. Finally, he returned to Naturalism. 
His style had gained in subtlety without losing 
its force, and many consider Le Petit Homme 
de Dieu (1902; “The Little Man of God”), a 
late Naturalist novel, his masterpiece. 

To modern taste, Lemonnier’s works seem 
somewhat dated partly because his prose, 
overweighted by a consciously learned vo- 
cabulary, is pretentious and heavy. In spite of 
his frequent word coinages and laboured 
effects based on excessive research, however, 
many of his novels are still worth reading for 
their psychological insight, their feeling for 
nature, and their faithful descriptions of the 
Flemish countryside, particularly its rich col- 
ouring. 


lemon oil, a fragrant yellow oil obtained 
from peels of lemons, used for flavouring and 
in perfumes. 

-Poales unusual products 14:586c 


lemon-oil grass: see oil grass. 
lemon orchid: see sun orchid. 
lemon shark: see Carcharhinidae. 


Le Mont-Saint-Michel, rocky islet and fa- 
mous sanctuary off the coast of Normandie, 
France, in Manche département, north of 
Rennes. 

Le Mont-Saint-Michel is almost circular 
(about 3,000 ft [900 m] in circumference) and 
consists of a granite outcrop rising sharply 
(289 ft, or 88 m) out of the Baie (bay) du 
Mont-Saint-Michel (between Bretagne and 
Normandie). Most of the time it is surrounded 
by vast sand banks and only becomes an is- 
land when the tides are very high. Before the 
construction of the 3,000-ft causeway con- 


necting it to land, it was particularly hard to 
get to because of quicksands and extremely 
fast rising tides. 

The ancient abbey, which crowns the mount, 
can be admired from afar. The island, origi- 
nally called Mont Tombe, became known as 
Le Mont-Saint-Michel in the 8th century, 
when St. Aubert, bishop of Avranches, built 
an oratory there after having a vision of St. 
Michael, the Archangel. It rapidly became a 
pilgrimage centre, and in 966 a Benedictine 
abbey was built there. In 1203, it was partly 
burned when Philip IT (Philip Augustus), king 
of France (1180-1223), tried to capture the 
mount. He compensated the monks by paying 
for the construction of the monastery known 
as La Merveille (The Wonder). 

The island, which was fortified in 1256, re- 
sisted sieges during the Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France (1337-1453) and 
the French Wars of Religion (1562-98). In 
1469, Louis XI, king of France (1461-83), in- 
stituted the Royal order of St. Michael. The 
monastery declined in the 18th century, and 
only seven monks were living there when it 
was dissolved under the French Revolution. It 
became a state prison under Napoleon (ruled 
1804-14) and remained a prison until 1863, 
when it was classified as a historic monument 
and restored. It is now one of the principal 
tourist attractions in France. 

The fine abbey church that towers over the 
island has an imposing 11th-century Roman- 
esque nave and an elegant choir in Flamboy- 
ant Gothic style (built 1450-1521). The tower 
and spire, crowned by a statue of St. Michael, 
were added in the 19th century. The church is 
built over three crypts, the oldest dating prob- 
ably from Carolingian times (7th-10th cen- 
tury). The exterior walls of the splendid Goth- 
ic monastery building La Merveille (built 1211 
-28) combine the powerful characteristics of a 
military fortress and the simplicity of a reli- 
gious building. The most striking sections of 
the building are the refectory, with its high, 


Le Mont-Saint-Michel, France 
By courtesy of the Commissariat General au Tourisme, France; photograph, Delvert 


narrow windows, and the magnificent cloister, 
with its fine sculptures. There is a panoram- 
ic view of the bay from the medieval walls 
(13th-15th century) on the southern and east- 
ern sides of the mount. The houses bordering 
the narrow streets winding up to the abbey, 
mainly hotels or tourist shops, date back in 
some cases to the 15th century. Latest census 


48°38" N, 1°32/ W 
-map, France 7:584 


lemon verbena (Lippia citriodora), small 
garden shrub of Chile and Argentina, a mem- 


Lemon verbena (Lippia citriodora) 
GR, Roberts 


ber of the family Verbenaceae, or its narrow, 
whorled, lemon-scented leaves, used as tea 
and to flavour fruits, jellies, and salads. 


Lemosi language: see Occitan language. 


Lemoyne, Jean-Baptiste (b. Feb. 15, 1704, 
Paris—d. May 25, 1778, Paris), sculptor 
chiefly important for his portrait busts, al- 
though he carried out many large decorative 
sculptures such as the Fountain of Neptune at 
Versailles. The pupil of his father, Jean-Louis 
Lemoyne, and of Robert Le Lorrain, he was 
appointed sculptor to Louis XV. Lemoyne ex- 
ecuted many likenesses of the King, either as 
large sculptures—the statues in the royal 
squares at Bordeaux (1743) and at Rennes 
(1754)—or as busts. Most of these were de- 
stroyed in the French Revolution. He pro- 
duced many portraits of the leaders of French 
society of his day, including busts of Voltaire 
(1748), Montesquieu (1767), and Mme de 
Pompadour (1761). His works are essentially 
Baroque in style with an elegance of decora- 
tive handling that is Rococo. Many of the 
most important 18th-century French sculp- 
tors studied under Lemoyne, including Jean- 
Antoine Houdon, Etienne-Maurice Falconet, 
Jean-Baptiste Pigalle, and Jean-Jacques 
Caffieri. 


Le Moyne, Pierre, Sieur d’Iberville: see 
Iberville, Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’. 


Lempa River, Spanish rio LempA, in Central 
America, rises in Guatemala near Esquipulas, 
crosses a corner of Honduras, and enters El 
Salvador at Citala. Cutting across El Salva- 
dor’s northern mountain range, it flows east- 
ward for more than 80 mi (130 km) and then 
flows south for 65 mi’ across the southern 
mountain range to enter the Pacific Ocean af- 
ter a total course of about 200 mi, It is El Sal- 
vador’s largest river and its only navigable 
one. In its northern valley, at Chorrera del 


Guayabo, on the Cabafias—Chalatenango de- 
partmental border, is a dam (completed 
1954), which supplies power for the greater 
part of northern El Salvador. Its southern ba- 
sin has been developed agriculturally, sisal (a 
cordage fibre) being the most important crop. 
13°15’ N, 88°50’ W 

-course and length 6:731lg 

-map, El Salvador 6:732 


Lempira, department, southwestern Hon- 
duras, bounded on the south by El Salvador. 
The 1,656-sq-mi (4,290-sq-km) department 
lies in the Sierra de Opalaca and the Montafia 
de Celaque, which contains Las Minas Hill, at 
9,347 ft (2,849 m) the highest peak in Hon- 
duras. It is drained by tributaries of the south- 
ward-flowing Lempa and the northward-flow- 
ing Ulua (q.v.). The population is mainly ru- 
ral, but less than 35 percent of Lempira is in 
farms and only 20 percent of this is cultivated. 
The principal products include wheat, poult- 
ry, forage grasses, and hogs. Gracias (q.v.), 
the departmental capital and largest town, is 
linked by second-class highway to outside 
centres. Pop. (1970 est.) 135,469. 

-area and population table 8:1057 

-map, Honduras 8:1058 


lemur, term applied broadly to any of the 
more primitive primates except the tree 
shrews. In this sense, the term covers not only 


Ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta) 
Tierbilder Okapia, Frankfurt am Main 


the typical lemurs (family Lemuridae) but 
also the avahi, indri, sifaka, aye-aye, loris, 
potto, and galago (qgq.v.). All these animals 
are characterized by a naked, moist tip to the 
muzzle; comblike, forward-directed lower 
front teeth; and a clawlike nail on the second 
toe of the foot. 

Typical lemurs are slender, large-eyed pri- 
mates found, primarily in wooded areas, on 
Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. They 
range in total length from about 30 cen- 
timetres (12 inches) in the mouse lemur to 
about 123 centimetres (48 inches) in the true 
lemurs. They have long, bushy tails and long 
hind limbs. Their woolly fur is reddish, gray, 
brown, or black; some species are variously 
marked or striped. Lemurs are docile, gregari- 
ous animals. Depending on the species, they 
may be diurnal or nocturnal; arboreal or ter- 
restrial; vegetarian, insect-eating, or omnivo- 
rous. All species have a distinct breeding sea- 
son in which, usually, a single young is born 
after two to five months’ gestation. 

The family Lemuridae includes 6 genera and 
about 15 species. The best known are the true 
lemurs (Lemur), among which are the ring- 
tailed lemur (L. catta), a terrestrial rock 
dweller; and the black lemur (L. macaco), in 
which the male is black and the female is red- 
dish brown. Other genera include the noctur- 
nal, bamboo-eating gentle lemurs (Hapale- 


mur); the relatively short-tailed sportive 
lemurs (Lepilemur); and the small dwarf 
(Cheirogaleus) and mouse (Microcebus) \e- 
murs that store fat in their rumps and tails 
and estivate during dry periods. 

A number of lemurs are listed in the Red 
Data Book as rare or endangered animals. 

- African primate behaviour studies 1:197g 
-evolutionary history of primates 11:421b 
‘isolation on Madagascar 2:1004c 

‘traits, behaviour, and characteristics 

14:1014h; illus. 1015 


Lemures, in Roman religion, apparently kin- 
less and hungry ghosts. Appearing in gro- 
tesque and terrifying forms, they haunted 
their former homes and visited relatives and 
friends, sometimes causing them injury. They 
were of two kinds: the larvae, hostile spirits of 
evil, and the lares, good spirits. The Lemuria, 
celebrations held on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of 
May, were traditionally instituted by Romu- 
lus in expiation of the murder of his brother. 
On these occasions the father of every family 
went through an unusual midnight ritual, in- 
volving primarily the purification of hands, 
the tossing of black beans, and the reciting of 
two separate invocations. 

The Lemures are supposed to have inhabited 
a lost land called Lemuria, thought now to be 
the area covered by the Indian Ocean. 


Lemuria, hypothetical prehistoric continent 
in the Indian Ocean, supposedly now repre- 
sented chiefly by Madagascar. 

-Jurassic paleogeography illus. 10:358 


lemurs, fossil, major division of primates, 
the suborder Lemuroidea, that first appeared 
in the early Eocene Epoch about 54,000,000 
years ago, although their origins may be 
traced to the preceding Paleocene Epoch. Ear- 
ly lemuroids were moderately abundant and 
are found as fossils in deposits in North 
America and Europe. 

An Eocene form, the genus Notharctus, is 
well-known from complete fossil material. 
Notharctus was a small animal; the skull was 
only about five centimetres (two inches) long, 
with a prominent muzzle, a long lower jaw, 
and relatively primitive teeth. The legs and 
tail were long and slim, and the first digit of 
the feet and hands was set off from the rest. 
Notharctus must have been an able and agile 
climber. During the Eocene Notharctus inhab- 
ited the dense subtropical forests that were 
prevalent over much of the North American 
and Eurasian landmasses. At the close of the 
Eocene, about 38,000,000 years ago, condi- 
tions changed, and Notharctus and related 
forms disappeared from the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The history of lemurs from the end of the 
Eocene to the Pleistocene, about 2,500,000 
years ago, is poorly known. The lemurs con- 
tinued on in tropical forests and were particu- 
larly successful on Madagascar, where they 
were relatively free from competition. On 
Madagascar one of the variety of different- 
sized animals was Megaladapis, which had a 
very large skull, grew to be as large as a mod- 
ern chimpanzee, and may have survived into 
historic times. Modern lemurs are basically 
similar to early forms such as Notharctus. 


Lenaea (Greek festival): see Dionysia; Great 
Dionysia. 


Le Nain, Antoine, Louis, and Mathieu 
(respectively b. c. 1588—d. May 25, 1648, 
Paris; b. c. 1593, Laon, Fr.—d. May 23, 1648, 
Paris; b. 1607, Laon—d. April 20, 1677, Par- 
is), three brothers whose paintings of peasant 
life have a realism unique in 17th-century 
French art. By 1630 they had established a 
common workshop in Paris. They remained 
unmarried and are traditionally said to have 
worked in harmony, often collaborating on 
the same picture. In 1648 all were received 
into the newly founded French Academy. The 
“Le Nain problem’”’ of determining which of 
them painted what is complicated because no 
work completed after 1648 is dated and no 
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signed work bears an initial. Evaluation of the 
three personalities is therefore based on what 
is traditionally known of each brother and on 
the establishment of three stylistic groups. 
Antoine produced paintings mostly of small 
format and often on copper. They show 
strong Flemish influence, are gay in colour, 
and include portraits and genre scenes of na- 
tive charm. Louis, painter of religious as well 
as genre scenes, is considered the genius of the 
family. “A Blacksmith in His Forge” was one 
of the most admired and copied paintings in 
the Louvre in the 19th century. His domestic 
scenes of peasant life depict humble people 
with human dignity, with a classical compo- 
sure that is characteristically French. Mathieu 
became an official painter to the city of Paris 
(1633), and was made a chevalier. He excelled 
in large compositions and in portraiture. His 
career was prosperous, and apparently, from 
the large number of portraits and religious 
works produced in his studio, he must have 
had several assistants. 

-“Family of Country People,” oil painting, 

illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate XVII 


Lenard, Philipp Eduard Anton (b. June 7, 
1862, Pressburg, Hung., now Bratislava, 
Czech.—d. May 20, 1947, Messelhausen, now 
in West Germany), winner of the 1905 Nobel 
Prize for Physics for his research on cathode 
rays (electrons) and the discovery of many of 
their properties. His results had important im- 
plications for the development of electronics 
and nuclear physics. After serving as a lectur- 
er at the University of Bonn in 1893 and as an 
assistant to the noted physicist Heinrich 
Hertz, he was professor of physics succes- 
sively at the universities of Breslau (1894), 
Aachen (1895), Heidelburg (1896), and Kiel 
(1898). Applying the discovery that cathode 
rays pass through thin leaves of metal, he con- 
structed (1898) a cathode-ray tube ‘with an 
aluminum window through which the rays 
could pass into the open air. Using a phos- 
phorescent screen he showed that the rays de- 
creased in number as the screen was drawn 
away from the tube and that they ceased at a 
distance. The experiments also demonstrated 
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that the power of substances to absorb the 
rays depends on their density and not on their 
chemical nature and that absorption decreases 
with increasing velocity of the rays. In similar 
experiments in 1899 he proved that cathode 
rays are created by the impingement of pho- 
tons (light) on metal surfaces, later known as 
the photoelectric effect. His extensive research 
also included studies of ultraviolet light, the 
electrical conductivity of flames, and phos- 
phorescence. In 1907 he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Heidelburg as professor of physics. 
‘comparison to Chardin 4:43e 

-photoelectricity and electrons 14:297b 


Lena River 10:790, one of the major 
streams of the Soviet Union, rises on the west 
slopes of the Baikal Mountains near Lake 
Baikal, Siberian portion of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, in Central Asia, 
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and flows northwest and north into the Arctic 
Laptev Sea. It has a length of 2,730 mi (4,400 
km) and drains an area of 961,000 sq mi 
(2,490,000 sq km). 

The text article covers the river’s physiogra- 
phy, climate, vegetation and animal life, ex- 
ploration, settlement, and economic potential. 
72°25’ N, 126°40' E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-delta physical features, illus. 1 15:869 
-delta plains and river data 15:869d; table 868 
-drainage area and discharge table 15:877 

- geographical and climatic features 17:327b 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
‘tributary and course 16:91f passim to 92h 


Lenart, Jozef (1931- ), Czech statesman 
and journalist, editor of Wspdlczesnoss. 
-Communist Party policy shifts 2:1199d 


Lena Stage, post-Aldan, pre-Amga stage (or 
time interval of deposition) of the Lower 
Cambrian rocks of the U.S.S.R. (the Cambri- 
an Period began about 570,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 70,000,000 years), The Lena 
Stage is well represented throughout the 
U.S.S.R.; and, on the Siberian Platform, vari- 
ous fossil zones (representing shorter spans of 
time) have been recognized on the basis of 
various genera of trilobites and archaeocya- 
thids. Schists and marbles ascribed to the 
Lena occur in the region of the Caucasus and 
central Asia, whereas dolomites are promi- 
nent in the Timan. 

-Cambrian strata correlations, table 1 13:918 


Lena Trough, submarine feature in the Arc- 
tic Ocean. 

83°00’ N, 10°00’ W 

-Arctic Ocean floor features map 1:1120 
Lenau, Nikolaus, pseudonym of NIKOLAUS 
FRANZ NIEMBSCH VON STREHLENAU (1802-50), 
Austrian poet of restless intellect and depres- 
sive disposition who wrote in the tradition of 
German Romantic pessimism. 


Lenbach, Franz von (b. Dec. 13, 1836, 
Schrobenhausen, Ger.—d. May 6, 1904, Mu- 
nich), eclectic painter whose powerful charac- 
terizations made him the favoured portraitist 
of late 19th-century Germany. Among his sit- 
ters were the foremost men of his time: Em- 
peror William I, Richard Wagner, Franz 
Liszt, Helmholtz, Gladstone. His portraits of 
Bismarck, of whom he painted about 80 pic- 
tures, are particularly famous. Stylistically, 
Lenbach relied on the chiaroscuro, colour, 
and painterly qualities of Titian, Rembrandt, 
Velazquez, and Joshua Reynolds. In 1857 he 
became a pupil of Piloty with whom he trav- 
elled in Italy, The works of this first journey 
were painted from nature and often attacked 
for their “‘trivial realism.” Shortly after his re- 
turn to Germany in 1862, Lenbach was ap- 
pointed professor at the academy at Weimar. 
From 1863 to 1868 he copied old masters for 
private collectors, especially Count Schack, in 
the museums and private collections of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. After 1868 he devoted 
himself to portraiture. The remaining years of 
his life were spent between Munich, Vienna, 
and Berlin, with visits to Egypt and Rome. He 
once estimated his total output at 4,000 
works. 

-Lord Acton oil painting illus. 1:71b 


Lenca, Indians of the northern highlands of 
Honduras and El Salvador who are somewhat 
intermediate culturally between the Maya 
(q.v.) to the north and circum-Caribbean peo- 
ples such as the Cuna (qg.v.) to the south. The 
aboriginal culture of the Lenca has virtually 
disappeared and is not well known. It is 
thought that formerly each village was au- 
tonomous, controlled by a chief and a council 
who managed the village lands and officiated 
in all disputes. Today the organization of Len- 
ca villages varies greatly from town to town. 
The did class system has disappeared for the 
most part; although some chiefs, or caciques, 


still inherit their positions, others are elected. 
Land is owned by the village and distributed 
among individuals for farming, the method of 
distribution varying. The principal crop is 
maize (corn), although some European crops 
have been adopted. Crafts include pottery and 
basketry; the weaving of cloth seems to have 
been abandoned. In general, they have been 
much influenced by the modern cultures 
around them. 

Although nominally Catholic, the Lenca 
have retained many traditional beliefs and 
practices. The village shaman plays an impor- 
tant role in curing the sick. 

-Meso-American language relationships 
hypotheses 11:961b 

Uta rca languages table 11:959f; map 

-pre-Columbian and present conditions 6:733e 

-tribal distribution map 3:1107 


Lenclos, Ninon de, properly ANNE DE LEN- 
cLos (b. 1620, Paris—d. Oct. 17, 1705, Paris), 
celebrated French courtesan. From her fa- 
ther, Henri de Lenclos, sieur de La Douar- 
diére, she acquired a lasting interest in Epicu- 
rean philosophy. Although he fled from 
France after killing a man in 1632, she re- 
mained in Paris and established a salon that 


NINON DE, 
LENCLOS: 


Mile de Lenclos, portrait by an unknown French artist, 
17th century; in the Musée de Versailles, France 


Giraudon 


attracted many of the most prominent literary 
and political figures of the age. Her lovers in- 
cluded Gaspard de Coligny, marquis d’Ande- 
lot, and Louis de Bourbon, duc d’Enghien 
(later known as the Great Conde). Among her 
intellectual admirers were the playwright Mo- 
liére, the poet Paul Scarron, and the skeptic 
Saint-Evremond. Her irreligious attitudes 
caused King Louis XIV’s mother, Anne of 
Austria, to have her confined to a convent in 
1656; but her sympathizers quickly secured 
her release. Mlle de Lenclos defended her 
philosophy and conduct in her book La 
Coquette vengée (1659; “The Coquette 
Avenged”). During the 1670s, she was pro- 
tected by Scarron’s widow, who later became 
(as Mme de Maintenon) the wife of Louis 
XIV. After she retired from her career as a 
courtesan in 1671, Mlle de Lenclos’ receptions 
became not only fashionable but also highly 
respectable, Francois Arouet, father of Vol- 
taire, managed her business dealings durin fer 
the final years of her life; in her will she le 
money for books for young Voltaire. The de- 
finitive edition of Emile Magne’s Ninon de 
Lanclos was published in 1948. 


lend-lease, system by which the U.S. aided 
its World War II allies with war materials, 
such as tanks, airplanes, and trucks, and with 
other supplies, including food and services. 
Authorized by Congress in March 1941 
primarily to aid Great Britain, it was extended 
to China in April and to the U.S.S.R. in Sep- 
tember. The legislation gave the president the 


authority to aid any nation whose defense he 
believed vital to the U.S., and by the end of 
the war 38 nations had received lend-lease 
help. Principal recipients were British Com- 
monwealth countries (about 63 percent) and 
the U.S.S.R. (about 22 percent). The legisla- 
tion also allowed President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to accept repayment “in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satisfacto- 
ry.” Much of the aid, valued at $49,100,- 
000,000, amounted to outright gifts. Some of 
the cost of the lend-lease program was offset 
by so-called reverse lend-lease, under which 
Allied nations gave U.S. troops stationed 
abroad about $8,000,000,000 worth of aid. 
-economics of defense and 

mobilization 19:550e 
‘foreign aid during World War II 7:523a 
-World War II supply systems 11:82f 


L’Enfant, Pierre-Charles (b. Aug. 2, 1754, 
Paris—d. June 14, 1825, Prince Georges 
County, Md.), engineer, architect, and urban 
designer, who designed the basic plan for 
Washington, D.C. He studied art under his fa- 
ther at the Académie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture from 1771 until he enlisted in 1776 
as a volunteer in the American Revolutionary 
Army. In recognition of his services Congress 
made him major of engineers in 1783. 

The medal and diploma of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, an association of former Revolu- 
tionary officers, were designed by L’Enfant, 
and upon returning to Paris he helped orga- 
nize the French branch of the society. L’En- 
fant came again to America in 1784 and set- 
tled in New York. There, in addition to small 
architectural jobs, he renovated the old city 
hall for the U.S. Congress as Federal Hall 
(1787). For this, his first major architectural 
essay, he added star decorations to the Doric 
order in honour of his adopted country. He 
also designed the grandiose Morris House in 
Philadelphia, a mansard-styled architectural 
folly begun in 1794 that was never completed. 

When Congress decided to build a federal 
city on the Potomac, President Washington 
hired L’Enfant in 1791 to prepare a plan for it. 
The plan he created was a gridiron of irregular 
rectangular blocks upon which diagonal ave- 
nues were superimposed. It was devised to 
focus on the Capitol and the presidential man- 
sion and to form numerous squares, circles, 
and triangles at street intersections where 
monuments and fountains could be placed. 
The plan used to advantage the uneven 
ground and prepared for future transportation 
needs. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson 
provided L’Enfant with maps of various 
European cities, but instead of copying any 
L’Enfant took ideas from several. The influ- 
ence of Baroque planning at Versailles by An- 
dré Le N6tre appears, and there are close 
resemblances to the London plans of Sir 
Christopher Wren and John Evelyn. 

Washington was forced to dismiss L’Enfant 
in 1792 for his obstinacy in defying the com- 
missioners of the city, and particularly for his 
high-handed procedure in removing the house 
of Daniel Carroll, an influential Washington 
resident, to make way for an avenue. Never- 
theless, his plan of the city was generally fol- 
lowed. L’Enfant later attempted to obtain 
$95,500 as payment for his services. Congress 
gave him what it thought to be proper, the 
sum of about $3,800. In his old age L’Enfant 
lived with friends at “Green Hill,” a Mary- 
land estate, where he died penniless. In 1909 
his body was removed to Arlington National 
Cemetery where a suitable monument was 
erected to him by Congress. 

-planning concept’s impracticality 18:1081f 
- Washington, D.C. design and layout 19:623a 


Leng-hu, Pin-yin romanization also LENG- 
HU, a new town in the Hai-hsi Mongol-Ti- 
betan-Kazakh Autonomous District (tzu- 
chih-chou), Tsinghai Province (sheng), western 
China. Leng-hu is situated in the northwest of 
the Tsaidam Basin, to the southwest of the 
major pass, T’ang-chin Shan-k’ou, which 


leads from the Tsaidam into western Kansu 
Province and to the Sinkiang Uighur Autono- 
mous Region. Leng-hu is one of the major 
centres of the oil fields developed in the Tsai- 
‘dam Basin during the 1960s and has its own 
refinery. It is also linked by a highway with 
the western Tsaidam oil field around Mang- 
yai, which also has a refinery. Another high- 
way links it with Ko-erh-mu in the south cen- 
tral Tsaidam Basin and with Hsi-ning in the 
east. Pop. (1970 est.) 10,000-50,000. 

38°30! N;-93°15' E 

Lenglen, Suzanne (b. May 24, 1899, Com- 
piégne, Fr.—d. July 4, 1938, Paris), tennis 
player, six-time Wimbledon. champion, domi- 
nated women’s amateur lawn tennis from 
1919 until 1926 ,, when she turned professional. 
She was also one, of the greatest women play- 
ers of hard-court tennis in her time. Her tem- 
peramental vagaries were remarkable even in 
the 1920s, an era rich in colourful sports per- 
sonages. 

Chief among Mlle Lenglen’s lawn-tennis ti- 
tles were the Wimbledon (properly All-En- 
gland; considered the world championship) 
singles: (1919-23, 1925), women’s doubles 
(1919-23, 1925), and mixed doubles (1920, 
1922, 1925); and the French singles (1920-23, 
1925-26), women’s doubles (1925-26), and 
mixed doubles (1925-26). In the 1920 Olym- 
pic Games (Antwerp, Belg.) she earned gold 
medals in singles and mixed doubles. In world 
hard-court championship play she won the 
singles four times (1914, 1921-23), the wom- 
en’s doubles three times (1914, 1921-22), and 
the mixed doubles three times (1921-23). Her 
career was interrupted twice, first by World 
War I and later (1924) by illness. 

In amateur lawn tennis Mlle Lenglen lost 
only one match: to Molla Bjurstedt (Mrs. 
Franklin) Mallory in the 1921 U.S. tourna- 
ment (Forest Hills, N.Y.). At Cannes, Fr., in 
1926, she defeated the great U.S. player Helen 
Wills 6-3 and 8-6, in their only meeting, a 
widely publicized match. Later that year she 
travelled to the U.S. to join a professional ten- 
nis tour. She died of pernicious anemia. 
BPN peapi@onsiyes and style 18:132b; 
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Lengyel, western Hungarian archaeological 
site. 
-Balkan civilization migrations 2:613g; 
map 612 


Leni, Paul (1885-1929), German film direc- 
tor. ; 
‘cinema horror story techniques 12:524b 


Lenin 10:791, pseudonym of vLApIMiR ILICH 
ULYANOYV (b. April 22 [April 10, old style], 
1870, Simbirsk, now Ulyanovsk, Russian 
S.F.S.R.—d. Jan. 21, 1924, Gorki), founder of 
the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), 
inspirer and leader of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion (1917), and the architect, builder, and 
first head of the Soviet state; as a thinker, he 
was the formulator of Marxism-Leninism, the 
official Communist ideology. 

Abstract of text biography. Born into a 
middle class family, Lenin became a revolu- 
tionary through the influence of his brother, 
and was converted to Marxism in 1889, Ar- 
rested as a subversive in 1895, he served a 
term of exile in Siberia; after 1900, he lived 
mostly in Western Europe, where he emerged 
as leader of the Bolshevik faction among the 
Russian Social Democrats. Returning to 
Russia after the overthrow of the Tsarist re- 
gime in 1917, he founded the new Soviet state 
and guided it through its early formative 
years. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
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-Marxism and Russian adaptation 11:557h 
-Plekhanov’s alignment and later 

breach 14:570b 
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-revision of Marxist doctrine 14:694h 
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Lenin, world’s first nuclear-powered surface 
ship, a large icebreaker built by the Soviet 
Union in Leningrad in 1957. The “Lenin” is 
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Nuclear-powered ice-breaker “Lenin” 


Tass—Sovfoto 


440 feet (134 metres) long, displaces 16,000 
tons, and cruises in normal waters at 18 knots 
(nautical miles per hour), It is powered by 
three nuclear reactors, two of which are nor- 
mally used for operation and the third kept in 
reserve. Despite high initial costs, nuclear pro- 
pulsion proved highly advantageous because 
it allows virtually unlimited cruising range un- 
der extremely severe conditions. 

- Arctic scientific study program 1:1119e 

-design and propulsion system 16:684h 


Leninabad, oblast (administrative region), 
Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic; centred in 
Leninabad city, it has an area of 9,650 sq mi 
(25,000 sq km). In the north it includes the 
southwestern Fergana Valley, traversed by 
the Syrdarya (river), and in the south are the 
parallel Turkistan, Zeravshan, and Gissar 
mountains, with peaks of over 16,500 ft (over 
5,000 m). The Zeravshan River flows between 
the Turkistan and Zeravshan mountains, The 
climate is continental and dry. Polymetallic 
ores are mined in the extreme north, and coal 
and oil are extracted in the Isfara Valley, but 
the chief industries are silk and food process- 
ing. Power comes from the large Kayrakkum 
hydroelectric station on the Syrdarya. Cotton, 
fruit, grapes, and silk cocoons are the main 
produce of the Syrdarya Valley, grain and 
fruit of the Zeravshan Valley. Silk embroidery 
and carpetmaking are still practiced. Pop. 
(1970) 938,000. 


Leninabad, city and administrative centre of 
Leninabad oblast (region), Tadzhik Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, on both banks of the Syr- 
darya (river) at the entrance to Fergana Val- 
ley. One of the most ancient cities of Central 
Asia and known as Khodzhent until 1936, it 
was a centre of handcrafts and trade with the 
Far East. It was captured by the Arabs in the 
8th century, by Genghis Khan’s forces in the 
13th century, and by the Russians in 1866. 
The 1916 native uprising in Central Asia 
against tsarist rule began there. It is now the 
second city of Tadzhikistan, with a large silk 
combine as well as other industries. There is a 
teacher-training institute, a theatre, and a mu- 
seum. Pop. are 103,000. 

40°17' N, 69°37’ E 

Leninakan, city, Armenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, believed to have been founded by 
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the Greeks in 401 Bc, but it did not have con- 
tinuous existence. A fortress was built there 
by the Russians in 1837, and in 1840 the town 
of Alexandropol was founded nearby (re- 
named in 1924). Alexandropol was a trading 
and administrative centre but later underwent 
industrial development. Leninakan is now the 
second city of Armenia both for industry and 
population and is the republic’s most impor- 
tant textile centre. There are also engineering 
industries, including the manufacture of bicy- 
cles and scientific instruments, food and other 
light industries; it is an important centre for 
machine building. There is a teacher-training 
institute. Pop. (1970) 164,000. 

40°48’ N, 43°50’ E 

‘features and economic importance 2:25h 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 


Lenin Dnepr Hydroelectric Station, Uk- 
ranian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
-Ukrainian national economy 18:836c 


Leningrad, ob/ast (administrative region), 
northwestern Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, occupying an area of 33,200 
sq mi (85,900 sq km), and comprising all the 
Karelian Isthmus and the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Finland as far west as Narva and 
extending eastward along the southern shore 
of Lake Ladoga and the Svir River as far as 
Lake Onega. In the north the Karelian Isth- 
mus consists of long, winding, morainic hills, 
separated by hollows with lakes and swamps. 
The level swampy coastal plain of the Gulf of 
Finland rises in a steep scarp to the Izhora up- 
land. In the centre of the oblast are extensive 
lowlands, rising in the east to a line of uplands 
formed by terminal moraines. Deposits of 
boulder clay and morainic material cover the 
entire surface, often to considerable thickness. 
There are innumerable lakes. 

The proximity of the Baltic and the activity 
of Atlantic climatic depressions make the cli- 
mate of the oblast less cold, but damper and 
more variable, than that of most of European 
Russia. Leningrad has a January average tem- 
perature of 18° F (—8° C) and a July average 
of 64° F (18° C). Rainfall varies from about 
18-19 in. (450-475 mm) a year in the lowlands 
to 24 in. on higher ground, with a marked 
summer maximum. In the north, east, and 
centre is swampy forest, or taiga, dominated 
by spruce, pine, and birch. In the west there is 
mixed forest; alder and aspen are widespread 
in the wetter areas. Swamp of peat bog and 
grass marsh is everywhere, though many 
swamp areas have been drained. 

The economy is overshadowed by Leningrad 
city and its suburbs, and much of the oblast 
industry serves that main metropolitan area. 
Power for Leningrad is supplied by hydroelec- 
tric plants at Volkhov, Narva, and on the Svir 
and Vuoksa rivers. Peat cutting for peat-burn- 
ing power stations is widespread, especially on 
the city outskirts. In the west, near Slantsy, oil 
shales provide fuel in the form of gas, which is 
piped to Leningrad. Oil piped from the Volga 
-Urals field is refined at Kirishi. Other miner- 
als are phosphate, at Kingisepp, and bauxite, 
mined near Boksitogorsk and smelted at 
Volkhoy. Timberworking, paper, and pulp 
making are highly developed. Oil shales and 
timber are the bases for chemical industries. 
Along the shores of the Gulf of Finland and 
Lake Ladoga fishing is important, with Vy- 
borg and Primorsk the main centres. Agricul- 
ture serves the urban population: widespread 
natural pastures form a basis for, intensive 
dairying; many pigs are kept and poultry 
farming is carried on everywhere, and the ara- 
ble land is dominated by market gardening 
and fodder crops. In the north and east less 
land is arable and rye and oats are more sig- 
nificant than vegetables. More than 90 percent 
of the population was urban in the early 
1970s. Pop. (1970) 5,386,000. 

‘location and features 17:330c 
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Leningrad 10:797, formerly st. PETERSBURG 
(until 1914) and perRoGRAD (1914-24), second 
city of the Soviet Union (after Moscow) and 
centre of Leningrad oblast (administrative re- 
gion), Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic; it is also a Baltic port at the mouth 
of the Neva River on the Gulf of Finland. 
Founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, it served 
as the national capital from 1712 to 1918. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) city, 3,513,000; Greater 
Leningrad, 3,950,000. 

After describing the character of the city, the 
text article covers its history and its centre, 
suburban areas, administration, economy, 
health, education, and culture. 
5S9LSSUN:, 30°85! E 
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Leningrad, Soviet ship and helicopter carri- 
er. 
‘naval craft design history 12:898c 


Leningrad Affair, purge in the Leningrad 
organization of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, after the death of the leader 
Andrey A. Zhdanov (Aug. 31, 1948); it result- 
ed in the execution and imprisonment in la- 
bour camps of many, perhaps thousands, of 
Zhdanov’s close associates and followers. Al- 
though the actual accusations made against 
the victims have not been revealed, scholars 
outside the Soviet Union have speculated that 
they consisted of charges of conspiring with 
Zhdanov to commit various acts of treason 
during World War II, including giving Lenin- 
grad to the Germans and cooperating with 
the Germans to establish a non-Communist 
regime in the U.S.S.R. 

Among those executed during the “Lenin- 
grad Affair” were Nikolay A. Voznesensky 
(Politburo member and head of the State 
Planning Commission), Aleksei Kuznetsov 
(Central Committee secretary responsible for 
state security organs), and Pyotr S. Popkov 
(first secretary of the party organization in Le- 
ningrad). Never officially announced, the 
purge was mentioned by Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev in his “secret speech” to the Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee in February 1956. At that 
time, Khrushchev noted that the charges 
levied against the victims of the purge had 
been fabrications. He charged that Lavrenty 
P. Beria, the late chief of security police, and 
V.S. Abakumovy, minister of state security 
(1947-51), had been responsible for making 
up the cases against Zhdanov’s followers and 
for convincing Joseph V. Stalin of the authen- 
ticity of the accusations; Abakumov was ex- 
ecuted in December 1954 for his role in the 
“affair.” It is probable that Georgy M. 
Malenkoy, Zhdanov’s chief political rival, 
also participated in preparing and administer- 
ing the purge. 

‘Stalin opposition extermination 16:82d 


Leningrad Codex, early biblical manu- 
script; complete Bible dated ap 1008, the Lat- 
ter Prophets section dated ap 976, 

-historical grouping of Megillot 2:927d 


Leningrad State University, coeducational 
state institution of higher learning in Lenin- 
grad, founded in 1819 as the University of St. 
Petersburg. During World War II, the univer- 
sity was evacuated to Saratov. Its buildings, 
severely damaged during the siege of Lenin- 
grad, have been completely restored. There 


are faculties of history, philology, Oriental 
studies, philosophy, law, economics, math- 
ematics, physical and biological sciences, 
geology, and geography. In the early 1970s 
enrollment was about 20,000. 


Lenin Hills, location of Moscow State Uni- 
versity, Moscow. 
-Moscow’s topography 12:478f; map 


Leninism, principles of history and revolu- 
tion expounded by Lenin, the pre-eminent 
figure in the Russian Revolution of 1917. As 
the products of altered historical realities and 
revolutionary experience, Leninist concepts 
represented a significant contribution to the 
body of Marxist thought. 

In the Communist Manifesto, Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels defined Communists as “the 
most advanced and resolute section of the 
working-class parties of every country, that 
section which pushes forward all others.” This 
conception was basic to Leninist thought. Le- 
nin saw the efficient Communist Party as a 
conspiratorial elite possessing a ‘“‘conscious- 
ness” of the imperatives of history. His em- 
phasis upon action by a small, deeply commit- 
ted group stemmed both from the need for 
efficiency and discretion in the revolutionary 
movement and from an authoritarian bent, 
which was present in all of Lenin’s political 
thought. This inclination was evident in his 
concept of ““democratic centralism”’ as the pri- 
mary rule of procedure within the Communist 
Party, a concept that he defined as “freedom 
in discussion—unity in action.” A party deci- 
sion emerged, presumably, from free and 
open deliberation; once made, however, it 
was no longer open to discussion or dissent. 
The authoritarian aspect of Leninism ap- 
peared also in the insistence upon the need for 
a proletarian dictatorship after the seizure of 
power to establish proletarian rule firmly and 
to combat counterrevolution, 

At the root of Leninist authoritarianism was 
a distrust of spontaneity, a conviction that 
events, if left to themselves, would not bring 
the desired outcome. Lenin was convinced, for 
instance, that, if workers were not infused 
with the proper consciousness by the Commu- 
nist elite, they would be content with small 
gains obtained through trade-union activity. 
In this, Leninism differed from traditional 
Marxism, which predicted that material con- 
ditions would suffice to make workers con- 
scious of the need for revolution. For Lenin, 
then, the Communist elite—the “workers’ 
vanguard’’—was more than a catalytic agent 
that precipitated events along their inevitable 
course; it was an indispensable element. 

Another element of Lenin’s thinking was his 
theory of imperialism. As Marx had predict- 
ed, small-scale business had given way to 
large-scale enterprise, plunging more and 
more people into the ranks of the proletariat. 
The increasing misery of the masses that Marx 
had predicted, however, was averted by the 
gains of capitalism itself. In search of outlets 
for their surplus production, the monopolies 
moved into the underdeveloped countries. 
Once the colonial frontier was closed, howev- 
er, the great capitalist nations would, Lenin 
predicted, fall upon each other in a series of 
world wars, each nation desperately seeking a 

“safety valve” for its overproduction. At the 
same time, according to the Leninist scheme, 
the peoples of the colonized nations would 
rise against their foreign masters, starting an 
international revolution that would prove fa- 
tal to capitalism. As Marx had predicted, 
capitalism would bring on its own destruc- 
tion; but the death blow would come, accord- 
ing to Lenin, from an alliance of the Western 
proletariat and the colonial populations. 

Whereas Marx had predicted that proletari- 
an revolution would occur first in the most 
advanced industrial nations, Lenin asserted 
that the spark beginning this conflagration 
would come from the most backward nations. 
This conception defined the role of the revolu- 
tionist: he must build consciousness wherever 
material conditions alone did not give rise to 


it; and because seizure of power did not here 
mean seizure of sophisticated means of pro- 
duction and exchange, he must see to the con- 
struction of these once power had been seized. 
-Chiang Kai-shek’s application 4:206f 
‘economic planning theories 6:256d 
-ideology and historical evolution 4:1020e 
‘imperialism and monopoly capitalism 4:896a 
-Mao and Chinese rejection of 

liberalism 11:465h 
-Mao’s radical shift to peasant control 11:468f 
-Marxism adaptation to Russian policy 11:557h 
-Menshevik ideology differentiation 16:64g 
-philosophical evolution to Maoism 4:421b 
-propaganda methods and goals 15:37b 
-Trotsky’s political philosophy 18:719a 


Leninist Communist League of Youth, 
All-Union (U.S.S.R.): see All-Union Leninist 
Communist League of Youth. | 


Lenin Mausoleum, in Red Square, Mos- 
cow, national shrine where the embalmed 
body of Lenin is on display. 

-history and architecture 12:481g; map 476 


Lenin Museum (Ulyanovsk, U.S.S.R.) 
annex of the Central Lenin Museum, Mos- 
cow. 

-historical monument museums 12:655d 


Leninogorsk, city, Vostochno-Kazakhstan 
oblast (administrative region), Kazakh Soviet 
Socialist Republic, in the southwestern Altai 
Mountains on Ulba River, at an altitude of 
more than 3,300 ft (1,000 m). An Englishman, 
Philip Ridder, discovered a small mine con- 
taining gold, silver, copper and lead there in 
1786, and systematic mining started in 1791; 
until 1941 the city was known as Ridder, It is 
now an important centre of the lead and zinc 
industry, and is connected to the Turksib 
Railway. Pop. (1970) 72,000. 

50°22' N, 83°32’ E 

Lenin Peak, Russian Pik LENINA, highest 
summit (23,406 ft [7,134m]) of the Trans-Alay 
Range on the frontier of the Kirgiz Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and the Tadzhik Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. Earlier thought to be the 
highest mountain in the Soviet Union, it was 
demoted to third place by the discovery of 
Communism Peak in 1928 and Pobedy Peak 
in 1943, Lenin Peak was discovered by the 
Russian explorer A.P. Fedchenko in 1871. Its 
steep flanks are covered with glaciers. The 
first ascent was made in 1928 from the south 
by German alpinists included in the First 
Pamirs Expedition of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R.; the first ascent by 
sone climbers, from the north, followed in 
1934. 

39°20’ N, 72°55’ E 

-mountaineering record and data table 12:585 
Leninsk-Kuznetsky, town, in Kemerovo 
oblast (administrative region), central Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, on the 
Inya River, a tributary of the Ob. In 1912 a 
French company started coal-mining opera- 
tions there; from the 1930s the town de- 
veloped rapidly to become a major coal-min- 
ing centre, with many pits located in the town 
itself. Other industries produce chemicals, 
mining machinery, electric lamps, and timber 
goods. Pop. (1970) 128,000. 

54°38’ N, 86°10’ E 

Lenin State Library, national library of the 
Soviet Union, located in Moscow, notable for 
its extensive collection of early printed books 
and a collection of manuscripts that includes 
ancient Slavonic codices. The institution was 
organized after the Revolution of 1917 under 
the leadership of Lenin, who had studied li- 
braries in Russia and western Europe; it was 
based on the fundamental principles of gener- 
al accessibility, planned distribution, orga- 
nized acquisitions, and participation of the 
public in library work, Its initial collection in- 
corporated the contents of confiscated private 
libraries and the Rumyantsev Museum collec- 
tion. One of the largest libraries in the world, 
the Lenin State Library presently contains 


Main reading room in the Lenin State Library, 
Moscow, built 1930 
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25,000,000 printed books and 2,500,000 
manuscripts and receives copies of all new 
publications in the Soviet Union. 
-national libraries’ history and 

function 10:86lc 
-Soviet Union educational institutions 17:355g 


Lenin’s Testament, two-part document dic- 
tated by Lenin on Dec. 23-26, 1922, and Jan. 
4, 1923, in which he critically characterized 
some of his colleagues and recommended that 
Stalin be removed from his position as secre- 
‘tary general of the Communist Party. Com- 
posed while Lenin was suffering from the 
effects of a severe stroke, the testament has 
been variously interpreted as an attempt by 
Lenin to guide the party’s choice of his succes- 
sor and as an attempt to undermine the collec- 
tive efforts of his colleagues who, he thought, 
were trying to usurp his power while he lived 
and to provoke enough mutual distrust 
among them to preclude the possibility of any 
single one of them succeeding him. 

The first part of the fectaineni suggested that 
the Central Committee be enlarged; it also 
stated that the most serious threat to unity 
within the Central Committee was the poor 
relationship between Stalin and Leon Trotsky. 
Lenin then contended that Stalin was not cau- 
tious enough to be entrusted with the large 
amount of power he had personally ac- 
cumulated and that although Trotsky was the 
most capable individual on the Central Com- 
mittee, he was overly self-confident and in- 
volved in administrative functions, Nikolay 
Bukharin was cited as the party’s most dis- 
tinctive theoretician, although he had failed 
to master the dialectic. The testament also 


warned that the party should not condemn 


Lev B. Kamenevy and Grigory Ye. Zinovyev 
for their behaviour in October 1917 (they had 
opposed the Bolshevik coup d’etat and pub- 
lished the plans for the insurrection). 

The second part was a postscript, dictated 
after Lenin had become convinced that Stalin 
was not only mishandling the suppression of 
dissent in Georgia but was being abusive to 
Lenin’s wife, Krupskaya; the addendum in- 
sisted that Stalin was too rude to hold the 
post of secretary general and should be re- 
moved, Several copies of the testament were 
made and sealed with the instruction that they 
were to be opened by Lenin personally or, af- 
ter his death, by Krupskaya. In 1924, before 
the 13th Party Congress convened, Krup- 
skaya presented the testament to the Central 
Committee, which decided not to reveal its 
contents to the delegates. 

The testament found its way out of the Sovi- 
et Union; Max Eastman ob portions of 
it and published them in Since Lenin Died in 


1925, and the New York Times printed the en- 
tire testament, obtained indirectly through 
Krupskaya, who had joined the opposition 
against Stalin, in October 1926. Within the 
Soviet Union, however, it was not generally 
known and thus did little to retard Stalin’s rise 
to power. At the 20th Party Congress (1956), 
Nikita S. Khrushchev included Portions of the 
testament in his “‘secret speech” to the Central 
Committee in order to support his indictment 
of Stalin and launch his destalinization cam- 
paign. 

-concern for future party stability 10:797a 
-evaluation of Trotsky 18:719e 

-political appraisal of Stalin 16:72f 

-Stalin’s life and career 17:577g 


Lenin Volga-Baltic Waterway, canal in 
the Soviet Union. 
-water transport route importance 19:819e 


Lenkoran, town, Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist 
Republic, on the shore of the Caspian Sea, 
south-southwest of Baku. First mentioned in 
the 17th century, it was capital of the Talysh 
khanate of Persia in the 18th century. It was 
held by Russia from 1728 to 1735, but only 
fell definitively to Russia in 1813. It is now the 
centre of a rich agricultural region, and its in- 
dustries process farm produce, especially tea 
and fruits. Pop. (1970) 36,000 

38°45’ N, 48°50’ E 

-economic prospects 2:545h 

-regional socio-economic aspects 2:545g 


Lennep, Jacob van (b. March 24, 1802, 
Amsterdam—d. Aug. 25, 1868, Oosterbeek, 
Neth.), Dutch novelist and poet who advocat- 


Lennep, detail of an oil painting by Johan 
Georg Schwartze (1814-74); in a private 
collection 


By courtesy of the Iconographisch Bureau, The Haque 


ed a national rather than universal romanti- 
cism. He found his natural genre early, in the 
historical novel, and his first, De pleegzoon 
(1833; Eng. trans., The Adopted Son, 1847), 
was one of the earliest in Dutch. Here and in 
his later works there is a psychological and 
stylistic weakness. This weakness is least evi- 
dent in De lotgevallen van Ferdinand Huyck 
(1840; Eng. trans., The Count of Talavera, 
1880), a tale of great ch charm and ingenuity told 
with humour and realism. 

He admired Scott and the contemporary 
French writers; but he lacked Scott’s histori- 
cal insight, and his De lotgevallen van Klaasje 
Zevenster (1865), an attempt at a modern 
nove! on the French model, was a failure. 


Lenngren, Anna Maria, née MALMSTEDT (b. 
June 18, 1754, Uppsala, Swed.—d. March 8, 
1817, Stockholm), Swedish poet whose Neo- 
classical satires and pastoral idyls show a bal- 
ance and moderation characteristic of the En- 
lightenment period and are still read for their 
gaiety and elegance. Educated by her father, a 
lecturer at the University of Uppsala, she be- 
gan to publish poetry when she was 18. She 
married Carl Lenngren (1750-1827), founder, 
with J.H. Kellgren, and later editor of the in- 
fluential Stockholmsposten, in 1780, and 
thereafter contributed anonymously to it. Her 
best work was written in the 1790s. Her most 
famous idyls are “Den glada fasten” (1796; 
“The Merry Festival’’) and “Pojkarna” (1797; 
“The Boys’’). Of her satires, “Portraiterne” 


143. Lennox, Charlotte 


(1796) and “Grefvinnans bes6k”’ (1800, “‘The 
Countess’s Visit””) are particularly outstand- 
ing. Although, as she says, she was “seldom 
far from home,” she combined clear-sighted 
knowledge of the world with kindly tolerance 
of its foibles. Her poetry, collected in 1819, is 
classical in form, and remarkable for its re- 
straint and purity of style and diction. 


Anna Maria Lenngren, portrait miniature by H. Casselle; 
in Gripsholm Castle, Sweden 


By courtesy of the Svenska Portrattarkivet, Stockholm 


Lenni Lenape (Indian tribe): see Delaware. 


Lennoaceae, the sand food family, compris- 
ing three genera and four to six species of curi- 
ous, parasitic plants, which send out roots 
that penetrate the roots of other plants for 
food. Once the parasite’s rootlike structures 
(haustoria) have entered the host roots, the 
parasite develops its aboveground portions, 
usually club-shaped, fleshy, yellowish or 
brownish stems on which a head of flowers 
appears. The scalelike leaves lack chloro- 
phyll. Two species of Lennoa in Mexico are 
typical. Flor de tierra (“flower of the earth”’; 
L. madreporoides) is highly selective, growing 
usually on roots of the Mexican sunflower (Ti- 
thonia). The oval, mushroomlike stem is 5-15 
centimetres (2-6 inches) tall, yellowish or 
brownish, and covered with oval to lance- 
shaped scales. The plant’s domelike head is 
covered at maturity with small, starlike flow- 
ers, violet with yellow throats. It is native in 
cornfields of south central Mexico, at about 
1,500 metres (5,000 feet). A blue-flowered 
species, L. caerulea, grows on higher land, 
near Mexico City and Puebla. Two genera oc- 
cur in southwestern North America, sand 
food (Ammobroma) and Pholisma. 

-classification and parasitic mechanism 14:660a 


Lennox, Charlotte, née Ramsay (b. 1720, 
New York City—d. Jan. 4, 1804, London), 


Charlotte Lennox, detail of an engraving 
by Francesco Bartolozzi (1727-1815) 
after a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-92) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum: 
photograph, JR. Freeman & Co. Lid 


Lennox, Margaret Douglas, countess of 144 


novelist whose work, especially The Female 
Quixote (1752), was much admired by leading 
literary figures of her time, including Samuel 
Johnson and the novelists Henry Fielding and 
Samuel Richardson. In 1735 she left New 
York for London, there marrying a Mr. Len- 
nox in 1748. She made the first comparative 
study of Shakespeare’s source material, called 
Shakespeare Illustrated ... (1753-54), a 
project in which she was probably assisted by 
Dr. Johnson. She died in poverty. 


Lennox, Margaret Douglas, countess of 
(1515-1578), prominent intriguer at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth I, was the mother of 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and grandmother of 
King James VI of Scotland (James I of Great 
Britain). 

Leno, Dan (b. GEORGE GALVIN, Dec. 20, 
1860, London—d. Oct. 31, 1904, London), 
popular entertainer who is considered the 
foremost representative of the British music 
hall at its height in the 19th century. In 1901 
Leno gave a command performance for King 
Edward VII, becoming the first music-hall 
performer to be so honoured. Born into a 
family of travelling entertainers, Leno first ap- 
peared on stage at the age of four as a tum- 
bler and contortionist. Within five years he 
achieved prominence as a clog dancer with an 
act that included singing and comic patter. 
From 1888 until his death, Leno was the star 
of the Drury Lane’s annual Christmas pan- 
tomime and played to sell-out crowds in mu- 
sic halls throughout England the rest of the 
year. His wistful and comic caricatures en- 
deared him to audiences. John B. Booth, a 
British writer and drama critic, described 
Leno: “A diminutive figure, with a mobile 
face, tragic eyes, the whole being of the man 
informed by a desperate earnestness. . 
Leno’s humour was wild and inconsequent, 
yet, at the same time, sane and keenly observ- 
ant—an impossible paradox to anyone who 
never saw him.” 


Lenoir, city, seat (1841) of Caldwell County, 
western North Carolina, U.S., in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. When founded 
in 1841, the community was known as Tuck- 
ers Barn but was later renamed to honour 
Gen. William Lenoir, Revolutionary War 
hero. A small industrial city, its economy de- 
pends mainly on the manufacture of furniture, 
textiles, and hosiery. Lumbering and agricul- 
tural activities, including the growing of to- 
bacco and the raising of livestock and poultry, 
supplement the economy. Inc. 1851. Pop. 
(1980) 13,748. 
35. 054N Sle3ZaW 
Lenoir, Alexandre (1761-1839), French ar- 
chaeologist and artist, saved many works of 
art from convents and churches during the 
Revolution and worked on the restoration of 
the tombs of the French kings, 
-Daumier’s techniques and inspiration 5:515f 
-Musée des Monuments Francais 19:450d 
-museum opening during French 

Revolution 12:659h 


Lenoir, (Jean-Joseph-) Etienne (b. Jan. 
12, 1822, Mussy-la-Ville, Belg.—d. Aug. 4, 
1900, La Varenne-Saint-Hilaire, Fr.), inventor 
who devised the first commercially successful 
internal combustion engine. His engine was a 
converted double-acting steam engine with 
slide valves to admit the explosion mixture 
and to discharge exhaust products. A _two- 
stroke cycle engine, it used a mixture of coal 
gas and air. Though only about 4 per cent effi- 
cient in fuel consumption, it was a smooth- 
running and durable machine (some machines 
were in perfect condition after 20 years of con- 
tinuous operation), and by 1865 more than 
400 were in use in France and 1,000 in Britain, 
used for such low-power jobs as pumping and 
printing. 


In 1862 Lenoir built the first automobile 
with an internal combustion engine. He had 
adapted his engine to run on liquid fuel and 
with his vehicle made a_ six-mile (ten- 
kilometre) trip that required two to three 
hours. His other inventions include an electric 
brake for trains (1855), a motorboat using his 
engine (1886), and a method of tanning leath- 
er with ozone. 

‘automotive technology development 2:514h 
-internal-combustion engine 
development 7:929g 


Lenormand, Louis-Sebastien (b. 1757, 
France—d. 1839, France), aeronaut, generally 
recognized as the first person to make a para- 
chute descent. He was not the inventor of the 
parachute, however; the ancient Chinese may 
have devised one, and it was known to medi- 
eval Europe in the form of a toy. 

Information about Lenormand’s life is 
scanty, but it is believed that he made his first 
jump from the top of a tree; in December 
1783, he mounted the tower of the Montpel- 
lier Observatory in France and jumped with a 
14-foot (4.3-metre) parachute, landing un- 
harmed. Apparently he thought of the device 
as a kind of portable fire escape that would 
enable persons trapped in burning buildings to 
leap to safety. 


Lenormant, Francois (b. Jan. 17, 1837, Par- 
is—d. Dec. 9, 1883, Paris), Assyriologist and 
numismatist whose recognition, from cunei- 
form inscriptions, of a language now known 
as Akkadian provided a valuable clue to the 
understanding of Mesopotamian civilization 
3,000 years before the Christian Era. He pub- 
lished his first archaeological paper at 14 and 
went on to become a scholar of wide achieve- 
ment. He published La Monnaie dans lan- 
tiquité (3 vol., 1873-79; “Coins in Antiqui- 
ty”), Les Sciences occultes en Asie (1874-75; 
“The Occult Sciences in Asia’’), and Les Orig- 
ines de l'histoire d’aprés la Bible et les tradi- 
tions des peuples orientaux (1880-82; “The 
Origins of History According to the Bible and 
the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples’”’). 
‘writing development 
studies 19:1044c 


Le Notre, André (b. March 12, 1613, Paris 
—d, Sept. 15, 1700, Paris), often considered 
the greatest of landscape architects, his mas- 
terpiece being the gardens of Versailles. 


André Le Notre, detail of a painting by 
Carlo Maratti (1625-1713); in the Musée 
National de Versailles et des Trianons 


Cliche Musees Nationaux, Paris 


Le Notre grew up in an atmosphere of tech- 
nical expertise, his father, Jean Le Nétre, be- 
ing the master gardener of King Louis XIII at 
the Tuileries, At the studio of painter Fran- 
cois Vouet he studied the laws of perspective 
and optics, which he meticulously honoured 
in his plans, and from Francois Mansart, un- 
cle of Jules Hardouin-Mansart, the principal 
architect of Versailles, he learned the princi- 
ples of architecture. Succeeding his father 
(1637), Le Nétre redesigned the Tuileries gar- 
dens, revealing his genius for expansive vistas. 
He continued the main avenue, later called 
the Champs-Elysées, as far as the eye could 
see. 

Le Notre was subsequently named to a 


succession of official posts. For finance minis- 
ter Nicolas Fouquet he designed the chateau 
grounds of Vaux-le-Vicomte, near Melun 
(1656-61), suiting his layout to the relief of 
the ground. He extended from the parterres 
great blocks of trees, contracting progressive- 
ly to accentuate the perspective, and related 
them to fountains, waterworks, and statuary, 
obtaining the maximum reflection by atten- 
tion to water levels. So delighted with the re- 
sult was Louis that he charged Le Notre with 
planning the gardens at Versailles, where the 
grounds covered more than 15,000 acres. 
Transforming a muddy swamp into a park of 
magnificent vistas, he extended and enhanced 
the architecture of the palace. Through a hier- 
archy of values instead of symmetry, his 
monumental style reflected and heightened 
the splendour of Louis XIV’s court. 

Le No6tre’s other designs include the gardens 
of the Trianon, Saint-Cloud, and Chantilly, 
and the parks of Saint-Germain-en-Laye and 
Fontainebleau. His genius was in demand 


- throughout the capitals of Europe. He visited 


London (1662), where he is believed to have 
been responsible for St. James Park, and Italy 
(1679). His students and collaborators, work- 
ing in Germany, Austria, and Spain, spread 
his style of landscape planning and garden de- 
sign across the Continent. A century later 
Pierre-Charles L’Enfant’s plan for the U.S. 
capital at Washington, D.C., was influenced 
by Le Notre’s for the grounds of Versailles. 
-Tuileries garden design 13:1015a 


leno weave, also called GAUZE WEAVE, Open 
weave in which pairs of warp yarns cross one 
another and thereby lock the filling yarn in 
position. 

-method and appearance 18:18le 


Lenox, town (township), Berkshire County, 
western Massachusetts, U.S., in the Berkshire _ 
Hills, just south of Pittsfield. Settled around 
1750 and originally called Yokuntown, it was 
set off from Richmond in 1767 and was prob- 
ably named for Charles Lennox, duke of 
Richmond and a defender of colonial rights. 
Early industries included ironworks and mar- 
ble works and a glass factory. Lenox has 
become a noted summer resort. It is the site of 
Tanglewood, summer home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and of the annual Berk- 
shire Music Festival. A writers’ colony flour- 
ished there in the 19th century; authors who 
lived or visited there included Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Fanny Kemble, Catharine Sedgwick, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Edith Wharton. 
Hawthorne’s cottage, where he wrote Tangle- 
wood Tales, was burned in 1891 and rebuilt in 
1948. The Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary 
is nearby. Inc. 1775. Pop. (1980) 6,523. 
42°22’ N, 73°17’ W 

Lenox, James (b. Aug. 19, 1800, New York 
City—d. Feb. 17, 1880, New York City), phi- 
lanthropist and pioneer book collector in the 
U.S. His father was a wealthy Scottish mer- 
chant from whom Lenox inherited several 
million dollars as well as valuable properties 
in New York City. A graduate of Columbia 
College (1818) and a member of the bar, he 
devoted the bulk of his life to collecting rare 
books, manuscripts, and art objects and to 
public and private philanthropy. His special 
interests in collecting were Bibles, books 
about North and South America, early 
Americana, first-person accounts of the great 
voyages of the age of discovery, and all edi- 
tions of the works of John Bunyan, William 
Shakespeare, and John Milton. The collection 
was originally intended for the use of scholars 
but in 1870 was made available to the public. 
In 1895 the Lenox Library (containing about 
85,000 volumes), the Astor Library, and the 
Tilden Foundation were consolidated to 
become the New York Public Library. 


Lens, industrial town, northern France, south 
southwest of Lille. It is the chief urban centre 
of the Pas-de-Calais coal basin, which in- 
cludes the mining settlements of Liévin, 


Bruay-en-Artois, and Heénin-Liétard. The 
town, which was completely destroyed in 
World War I, was damaged again in World 
War II. Pop. (latest census) 41,800. 

50°26’ N, 2°50’ E 

lens (of eye): see eyeball. 


lens, in optics, piece of glass or other trans- 
parent substance used to form an image of an 
object by focussing rays of light from the ob- 
ject. Lenses function in such instruments as 
cameras, eyeglasses, microscopes, telescopes, 
and lighthouse lanterns. A lens produces its 
focussing effect because light travels more 
slowly in the lens than in the surrounding air, 
so that refraction, an abrupt bending, of a 
light beam occurs both where the beam enters 
the lens and where it emerges from the lens 
into the air. 

A single lens has two precisely regular oppo- 
site surfaces; either both surfaces are curved, 
or one is curved and one is plane. Lenses may 
be classified according to their two surfaces as 
biconvex (a in the Figure), plano-convex (b), 
concavo-convex (c; converging meniscus), 
biconcave (d), plano-concave (e), and con- 
vexo-concave (f; diverging meniscus). Because 
of the curvature of the lens surfaces, different 
rays of an incident light beam are refracted 
through different angles, so that an entire 
beam of parallel rays can be caused to con- 
verge on, or to appear to diverge from, a sin- 
gle point. This point is called the focal point, 
or principal focus, of the lens, as shown in the 
lower part of the Figure. Refraction of diverg- 
ing rays of light reflected from or emitted by 
an object causes the rays to appear to be com- 
ing from a different location, at which a visual 
image of the object is formed. The image may 
be either real—photographable or visible on a 
screen—or virtual—visible upon looking into 
the lens, as in a microscope. The image may 
be much larger or smaller than the object, de- 
pending on the focal length (see the Figure) of 
the lens and the distance between the lens and 
the object. 
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Lenses 

(Top) Cross-sections of standard forms of common 
lenses; (bottom) the refraction of light by converging 
and diverging lenses showing the principal axis, 
principal focus (or focal point) F, focal length f, and 
focal plane 


From Classical and Modern Physics by H. White © 1940 by Litton 
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Usually the image formed by a single lens is 
not good enough for precise work in such 
fields as astronomy, microscopy, and photog- 
raphy; it is necessary to combine in one 
mount several lens elements, some of which 
may be convex and some concave, some made 
of dense high-refractive or high-dispersive 
glass, and others made of low-refractive or 
low-dispersive glass. The lens elements may 
be cemented together or mounted at carefully 
calculated separations to correct the aberra- 
tions of the individual elements and obtain an 
image of acceptable sharpness (see also aber- 
ration). The precise mounting also ensures 
that all lenses are properly centred, that is, the 
centres of curvature of all the lens surfaces lie 
on a single straight line called the principal 
axis of the lens. 

mses vary greatly in diameter from as 
small as 0,16 centimetre (46 inch) for an ele- 
ment in a microscope objective, to as large as 


100 centimetres (40 inches) for an astronomi- 
cal telescope objective. In larger astronomical 
telescopes (and many of the smaller ones 
also), concave mirrors are used for the objec- 
tive instead of lenses. 

The word lens is Latin for lentil, the earliest 
lenses used as magnifying eyeglasses in the 
14th century having been biconvex in shape, 
resembling a lentil. The theory of image for- 
mation by lenses was studied by Sir Isaac 
Newton, Christiaan Huygens, René Des- 
cartes, and others, particularly by Carl Frie- 
drich Gauss (1777-1855), who introduced the 
concept of focal length. L.P. Seidel (1821-96) 
initiated the systematic development of the 
theory of lens aberrations, and from his work 
has grown the science of lens design. 

Giovanni Battista della Porta, in the second 
edition of his famous Magia naturalis (1589) 
described the process of lens grinding and pol- 
ishing as it was carried out in his time and as it 
continued to be carried out well into the 20th 
century. In the manufacture of lenses, slabs of 
glass are cut with a glass saw or slitting disk; 
a piece of the desired type and shape is 
chipped to a rough, round blank, or the pieces 
may be heated to softness, rolled to a round 
shape, and pressed in a mold to the desired 
size and to approximately the desired curva- 
ture of the surfaces. The surfaces are then 
ground, or lapped, to the final form in a cup- 
shaped iron tool of the correct curvature, if 
the lens is convex, or on a dome-shaped tool, 
if the lens is concave, using coarse emery or 
carborundum as an abrasive. Some shops use 
a special diamond tool for this rough grinding. 
Fine grinding, or smoothing, is done using 
carefully graded emery flour as an abrasive. 
Small lenses are usually mounted together in 
groups of 12 or 16 on an iron block for fine 
grinding and polishing to economize grinding 
time and improve accuracy of the surfaces. 
Polishing is performed using a pitch- or wax- 
covered tool. These tools are made in pairs, 
one member convex and the other concave. 
The two members of a pair are ground on 
each other to ensure that they match perfect- 
ly. After both sides have been polished, the 
lens is ground around the edge to centre it and 
give it the correct diameter. See also Fresnel 
lens; lens, photographic. Major ref. 13:603g 
-biological sciences development 2:1020g 
‘flint glass innovations of 1600s 8:200a 
praee formation and aberrations 13:608c; 

illus. 
-lenses for photo-mapping of sky 2:230g 
-microscope lenses and optical theory 12:127g 
-motion picture lens systems 12:544d 
‘nebular photography development 12:927e 
-Newton and Euler on aberration 14:389d 
-optical glass development 8:211c 
-photographic lens systems 14:333d 
-stage lighting and optics 17:55Se 
-telescope’s history and development 18:97b 


lens, photographic, device for focussing 
light rays onto film in a camera. In the 16th 
century Daniel Barbaro of Venice mounted a 
convex eyeglass lens in the aperture of his 
camera obscura (q.v.) and found that it pro- 
jected an image on the opposite wall much su- 
perior to that formed by the pinhole alone. 
The advantage of the lens over a pinhole is 
that it admits far more light, yet bends the 
rays so that they form a sharp image inside 
the camera; consequently, a better photo- 
graph can be obtained in less exposure time. 
The lens aperture on a camera can usually be 
adjusted for any of a series of stops, represent- 
ed by the fnumber shown on the rim of the 
aperture. The /-number is equal to the focal 
length of the lens divided by the diameter of 
the lens opening. For a given lens, a low 
f-number indicates a wide aperture and high 
light-gathering power; higher /-numbers indi- 
cate smaller aperture and less light-gathering 
power, and the lens is said to be stopped 
down. 
~Modern cameras have compound lenses; 
that is, assemblages of two or more lenses 
that have offsetting aberrations. Compound 
lenses also have other advantages. The tele- 
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photo lens consists of two separate compo- 
nents or groups of lenses spaced a certain dis- 
tance apart. Its effect is to give a longer image 
size on the film (as compared with the normal 
lens) while narrowing the field of view. The 
wide-angle lens performs the reverse function 
by means of a large-diameter element in front, 
giving a wider field of view. The zoom lens 
consists of several components, one or more 
of which can be moved along the lens axis to 
vary the focal length of the system. Major 
ref. 14:333d 
‘focal length and depth of field 14:307c 
-optical engineering history and concepts 
13:604b; illus. 
-photographic lens systems 14:333d 


lens dislocation, abnormal position of the 
crystalline lens of the eye. The dislocation, 
which may be congenital or acquired, has as 
its immediate cause weakness or loss of a por- 
tion of the ligaments that anchor the lens to 
the ciliary muscle. 

Congenital dislocation of the lens. The de- 
fect is present in about 50 percent of the chil- 
dren who have Marfan’s syndrome (q.v.), also 
called arachnodactyly—“‘spider fingers’’—be- 
cause of the unusual length of the fingers and 
toes. Dislocation of the lenses may also be a 
feature of the Ehlers-Danlos syndrome (g.v.), 
a condition marked by great elasticity of the 
skin and by double-jointedness. The usual 
management of the lens dislocation is im- 
provement of vision by means of glasses. 

Acquired dislocation of the lens. Disloca- 
tion of the lens that is not congenital is usually 
the result of a blow, as from the fist. If the dis- 
location is slight and there are no complica- 
tions, there are usually no symptoms and 
treatment is not required. Severe dislocation 
may impair vision and cause double images or 
extreme farsightedness. In such instances ex- 
traction of the lens may be necessary. 


lensmand (plural /ensmaend), in Denmark, 
an administrative official appointed by the 
crown. The office was created in the 14th cen- 
tury and abolished by the constitution of 
1849, 

‘Valdemar IV’s military reforms 16:309b 


Lent, in the Christian Church, a period of 
penitential preparation for Easter. In the 
Western Church it begins on Ash Wednesday, 
6% weeks before Easter, and provides for a 
40-day fast (Sundays are excluded), in imita- 
tion of Christ’s fasting in the wilderness. In the 
Eastern Church it begins eight weeks before 
Easter (both Saturdays and Sundays are ex- 
cluded as fast days). 

Since apostolic times a period of preparation 
and fasting has been observed before the East- 
er festival. It was a time of preparation of can- 
didates for Baptism and a time of penance for 
sinners. In the early centuries fasting rules 
were strict, as they still are in the Eastern 
Church. In the West, rules have gradually 
been relaxed. The strict law of fasting among 
Roman Catholics was dispensed during 
World War II, and only Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday are kept as Lenten fast days. 
But the emphasis on penitential practice re- 
mains. 

In the Anglican churches The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer prescribes that Lent be observed 
with fasting. In Lutheran and many other 
Protestant churches Lent is observed with 
various services and practices. Major ref. 
4:602b 
-ascetic fasting practices 2:136e 
-Eastern Orthodox special liturgies 6:148c~ 


Lenten crab, common name for Potamon 
fiuviatile, a freshwater crab of the rivers of 
Europe. 


Lenthall, William (b. June 1591, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire—d. Sept. 3, 1662, Bur- 
ford), English Parliamentarian who, as speak- 
er of the House of Commons, was at the cen- 
tre of repeated struggles between the Par- 
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liamentarians and Royalists during the En- 
glish Civil War (1642-46). His later coopera- 
tion with the Royalists earned him a reputa- 
tion as a political opportunist. 


Lenthall, portrait miniature byS. Cooper, 1652; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Trained in law, Lenthall was chosen speaker 
of the House at the beginning of the Long 
Parliament in November 1640. When on Jan. 
4, 1642, King Charles I personally entered the 
Commons to arrest five opposition leaders, 
Lenthall refused to reveal their whereabouts. 
During the Civil War he sided with Parlia- 
ment, and upon the outbreak (1647) of the 
power struggle between the Presbyterians 
(moderate Puritans) and Independents (radi- 
cal Puritans) he supported the Independents. 
At the same time he was probably secretly in 
sympathy with the Royalist cause. 

Lenthall continued as speaker in the first 
Parliament (1654) held under Oliver Crom- 
well’s Protectorate, and after the collapse of 
the Protectorate in 1659 he was again speaker 
of the restored Long Parliament. Although he 
supported the Restoration of King Charles II 
in 1660, he was thereafter barred from public 
office. He soon gained royal favour, however, 
by testifying against a man accused of par- 
ticipating in the trial and execution (1649) of 
Charles I. 


Lentibulariaceae, bladderwort family of the 
flowering plant order Scrophulariales. 
-general features and classification 16:417e 


lenticel, a raised pore in the epidermis, or 
bark, of stems, roots, or fruits of plants. Cells 


Lenticels 
Douglas David Dawn 


within the lenticel are loosely packed, with 
spaces among them, and may thus allow for 
exchange of gases between the internal tissues 
of the stem and the air. In such fruits as ap- 
ples, lenticels are atypical, consisting of areas 
of corky cells. 


‘conifer shoot form and function 5:5a 
‘internal transport mechanism 18:453b 
-plant internal transport system 14:502h 
-stem tissue organization 13:728c 


lenticular nucleus, also called LENTIFORM 
NUCLEUS, in anatomy, the set of nerve cells 
which is part of the corpus striatum, a body of 
each hemisphere of the brain. 

-anatomic relationships and functions 12:1002e 


lentil (Lens esculenta), small annual legume 
of the pea family (Fabaceae) and its lens- 
shaped edible seed, rich in protein and one of 
the most ancient of cultivated foods. Of un- 
known origin, the lentil is widely cultivated 
throughout Europe, Asia, and North Africa, 
but is little grown in the Western Hemisphere. 
The seeds are used chiefly in soups and the 
herbage as fodder. Lentils are a good source 
of protein, vitamin B, iron, and phosphorus. 

The plant varies from 15 to 45 centimetres (6 
to 18 inches) in height and has many long, as- 
cending branches. The leaves are alternate, 
with six pairs of oblong-linear leaflets about 
15 millimetres (0.5 inch) long and ending in a 
spine. The flowers, two to four in number, 
pale blue in colour, are borne in the axils of 
the leaves in June or early July. The pods are 
about 15-20 millimetres (0.5-0.8 inch) long, 
broadly oblong, and slightly inflated, and con- 
tain two seeds the shape of a doubly convex 
lens and about 4 to 6 millimetres in diameter. 
There are many cultivated varieties of the 
plant, differing in size, hairiness, and colour of 
the leaves, flowers, and seeds. The seeds may 
be more or less compressed in shape and in 
colour may vary from yellow or gray to dark 
brown; they are also sometimes mottled or 
speckled. 

The lentil, probably one of the first plants 
brought under cultivation by mankind, has 
been found in the lake dwellings of St. Peter’s 
Island, Lake Biel, dating from the Bronze 
Age. The red pottage of lentils for which Esau 
sold his birthright (Gen. 25:30-34) probably 
was made from the red Egyptian lentil. This 
lentil is cultivated in one or another variety in 
the Middle East, North Africa, and Europe 
along the Mediterranean coast and as far 
north as Germany, The Netherlands, and 
France. In Egypt, Syria, and other Near East- 
ern countries the parched seeds are sold in 
shops and are esteemed the best food to carry 
on long journeys. 

-cultivation in ancient Greece 1:325f 


lentil (geology): see rock-stratigraphic units, 
Lentini (Sicily): see Leontini. 


Lents, Emily Khristian-Ovich: see Lenz, 
Heinrich Friedrich Emil. 


Lentulus, Publius Cornelius, also called 
surA (d. Dec. 5, 63 Bc, Rome), a leading 
figure in Catiline’s conspiracy (63) to seize 
control of the Roman government. In 81 Len- 
tulus was a quaestor to Lucius Cornelius Sul- 
la. When Sulla later accused him of having 
squandered public funds, Lentulus scornfully 
held out the calf of his leg (Latin sura), a ges- 
ture normally used by ball-playing boys invit- 
ing punishment for an error. He was praetor 
in 74 and consul in 71. Although expelled 
from the Senate for immorality in 70, he was 
elected to a second praetorship for 63. It was 
while serving in this office that he joined Cati- 
line. When Catiline fled from Rome, Lentulus 
assumed leadership of the remaining conspira- 
tors. Betrayed by Gallic ambassadors, from 
whom he had attempted to secure armed as- 
sistance, Lentulus and his co-conspirators 
were arrested. They were forced to confess 
and were then executed. 


Lentulus Crus, Lucius Cornelius (d. Sept. 
29, 48 Bc, Egypt), Roman politician, a leading 
member of the senatorial party that vigorous- 
ly opposed Julius Caesar. In 61 he was the 
chief accuser of Publius Clodius on a charge 
of sacrilege at a festival. Lentulus was a prae- 
tor in 58. As consul in 49, he advocated the re- 
jection of all peace terms offered by Caesar 


in his conflict with the Senate. On the out- 
break of the Civil War in 49, Lentulus joined 
Pompey’s senatorial forces at Dyrrhachium. 
Pompey’s army was crushed at Pharsalus in 
48, and Lentulus then fled to Egypt, where he 
was murdered. 


Lentulus Spinther, Publius Cornelius (d. 
c. 48 Bc), a leading supporter of the Roman 
general Pompey (Pompey the Great) during 
the Civil War (49-46) between Pompey and 
Julius Caesar. As curule aedile, Lentulus in 63 
helped Cicero suppress Catiline’s conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. He was praetor 
in 60 and with Caesar’s aid became governor 
of the province of Hither Spain in 59. After 
serving as consul in 57, he governed Cilicia 
from 56 to 53. Despite his debt to Caesar, 
Lentulus joined the Pompeians in 49, Cap- 
tured at the Battle of Corfinium, Italy, he was 
granted clemency by Caesar, but he subse- 
quently again went over to Pompey. After 
Pompey was decisively defeated at Pharsalus, 
Thessaly, in 48, Lentulus escaped to Rhodes; 
soon thereafter he fell into Caesar’s hands and 
was executed. Lentulus was called Spinther 
because he resembled an actor by that name. 


Lenz, Heinrich Friedrich Emil, Russian 
EMILY KHRISTIAN-OVICH LENTS (1804-65), Es- 
tonian physicist who enunciated Lenz’s law 
(q.v.) of electromagnetism. He is also credited 
with the discovery of the dependence of elec- 
trical resistance on temperature. 
-electromagnetic radiation laws 6:647g 


Lenz, J(akob) M(ichael) R(einhold) 
(1751-92), German poet and dramatist who 
expressed in his poems and in his hastily writ- 
ten, unconventional plays the tragic tensions 
in the German Romantic movement. 


Lenz, Wilhelm von (1809-83), Russian-born 
biographer of Ludwig van Beethoven, _ 
-three periods of Beethoven’s creativity 2:799g 


Lenz’s law, in electromagnetism, states that 
an induced electric current flows in a direction 
such that the current opposes the change that 
produced it. This law was deduced in 1834 by 
the physicist H.F.E. Lenz. 

Thrusting a pole of a permanent bar magnet 
through a coil of wire, for example, induces an 
electric current in the coil; the current in turn 
sets up a magnetic field around the coil, mak- 
ing it a magnet. Lenz’s law indicates the direc- 
tion of the induced current. Because like mag- 
netic poles repel each other, Lenz’s law states 
that when the north pole of the bar magnet is 
approaching the coil, the induced current 
flows in such a way as to make the side of the 
coil nearest the pole of the bar magnet itself a 
north pole to oppose the approaching bar 
magnet. Upon withdrawal of the bar magnet 


_ from the coil, the induced current reverses it- 


self, and the near side of the coil becomes a 
south pole to produce an attracting force on 
the receding bar magnet. 

A small amount of work, therefore, is done 
in pushing the magnet into the coil and in 
pulling it out against the magnetic effect of the 
induced current. The small amount of energy 
represented by this work manifests itself as a 
slight heating effect, the result of the induced 
current encountering resistance in the material 
of the coil. Lenz’s law upholds the general 
principle of the conservation of energy. If the 
current were induced in the opposite direction, 
its action would spontaneously draw the bar 
magnet into the coil in addition to the heating 
effect, which would violate conservation of 
energy. 

‘discovery and mathematical 
formulation 6:647f 

Re ge induction principles 11:321d; 
ulus. 


Leo, formerly PANTHERA, genus of the big, or 
roaring, cats; for L. onca, see jaguar; for L. 
pardus, see leopard; for L. leo, see lion; for L. 
tigris, see tiger; for L. uncia, see ounce (or 
snow leopard); for L. nebulosa, see clouded 
leopard. ; My 
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Leo (Latin: “Lion’”), one of the initiatory 
grades in Mithraism. 
‘mystery cult initiatory structure 12:782a 


Leo, or THE LION (symbol SU), in astronomy, 
a constellation of the zodiac lying between 


Leo, illumination from a Book of Hours, Italian, c. 1475; 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (MS. G.14) 


By courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, the Glazier Collection 


Cancer and Virgo, at about 10 hours 30 min- 
utes right ascension (the coordinate of the 
celestial sphere analogous to longitude on the 
Earth) and 15° north declination (angular dis- 
tance north of the celestial equator). Regulus 
(Alpha Leonis), the brightest star, is of the 
first magnitude. The November meteor show- 
er called the Leonid has its radiant, or point of 
apparent origin, in Leo. 

In astrology, Leo is the fifth sign of the zo- 
diac, considered as governing the period c. 
July 23-c. August 22. Its representation as a 
lion is usually linked with the Nemean lion 
slain by Heracles (Hercules). 

-astrological nature, ruler, decan, and 

exaltation, table 1 2:222 

-constellation table 2:226 
es and annual meteor showers 12:37a; 

table 


Leo I the Great, Saint (b. traditionally Tus- 
cany, Italy—d. Nov. 10, 461, Rome), pope 
from 440 to 461, master exponent of papal su- 
premacy. His pontificate—which saw the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire in the 
West and the formation in the East of theo- 
logical differences that were to split Christen- 
dom—was devoted to safeguarding or- 
thodoxy and to securing the unity of the 
Western Church under papal supremacy. 

Consecrated on Sept. 29, 440, as successor to 
St. Sixtus III, Leo immediately worked to 
suppress heresy, which he regarded as the 
cause of corruption and disunity. 

Yet his most significant theological achieve- 
ment was not his negative suppression of here- 
sy but his positive formulation of orthodoxy. 
His treatment of the monk Eutyches of Con- 
stantinople (mod. Istanbul) provides an exam- 
ple. The monk had founded Eutychianism, an 
extreme form of Monophysitism holding that 
Christ had only one nature, his human nature 
being absorbed in his divine nature. Patriarch 
Flavian of Constantinople excommunicated 
Eutyches, who then appealed to Leo. After 
examining the case, Leo sent Flavian (449) his 
celebrated Tome, which rejected Eutyches’ 
teaching and presented a precise, systematic 
doctrine of Christ’s Incarnation and of the 
union of both his natures. The Council (451) 
of Chalcedon (mod. Kadikoy, Tur.), sum- 
moned to condemn Eutychianism, declared 


that Leo’s Tome was the ultimate truth. Fur- 
‘thermore, the council recognized Leo’s doc- 


trine as “the voice of Peter.” Thus for the 
church Leo’s Tome established the doctrine 
that Christ’s natures co-exist and his Incarna- 
tion reveals how human nature is restored to 
perfect unity with divine, or absolute, being. 


__ Leo’s 432 letters and 96 sermons expound his 


precept of papal primacy in church jurisdic- 
tion. He held that papal power was granted 
by Christ to St. Peter alone, and that that 
power was passed on by Peter to his succes- 
sors. In one letter, for example, he cautioned 
the bishop of Thessalonika that although he 
had been entrusted with office and shared 
Leo’s solicitude, he was “not to possess the 
plenitude of power.” 

Leo further enhanced the prestige of the 
papacy and helped to place Western leader- 
ship in its hands by dealing with invading bar- 
baric tribes. He persuaded the Huns, a no- 
madic people terrorizing northern Italy, not to 
attack Rome (452), and the Vandals, a Ger- 
manic people, not to sack Rome when they 
occupied it three years later. Leo was declared 
a doctor of the church by Pope Benedict XIV 
in 1754. His feast day is April 11 in the West 
and February 18 in the East. 

‘divisive Christology of Ephesus 4:541c 

-papacy and Council of Chalcedon 
decrees 13:956c 

-theological and papal 
accomplishments 13:1084h 


Be ba ; Snes: x 
Saint Leo | the Great, detail of a 
miniature from the menologion of Basil 
Il, 10th century; in the Vatican Library 
(Vat. Gr. 1613 folio 412) 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 


Leo I (d. Feb. 3, 474), Eastern Roman em- 
peror from AD 457 to 474, He was a Thracian 
who, beginning his career in the army, became 
a protégé of General Aspar. In proclaiming 
Leo Eastern emperor at Constantinople (Feb. 
7, 457), Aspar expected to use him as a pup- 
pet ruler. Leo, who had recognized Majorian 
as emperor of the West in 457, withheld 
recognition from Majorian’s successor, Libius 
Severus, in 461, Six years later he installed 
Anthemius as the Western emperor. 

In 468 Leo opened a disastrous joint cam- 
paign with Anthemius against the Vandals un- 
der King Gaiseric in North Africa. Leo is said 
to have assembled a fleet of 1,113 ships and to 
have embarked an army of 100,000 men, but 
he made the mistake of entrusting the com- 
mand to Basiliscus, his wife’s brother. Gaise- 
ric outwitted Basiliscus and destroyed the Ro- 
man fleet. The defeat left the Roman treasury 
nearly bankrupt for a generation. 


147 Leo III, Saint 


In matters of the church, Leo was firmly or- 
thodox. Aspar’s influence on internal policies 
persisted for the first few years of Leo’s reign. 
To free himself from the general’s control, 
Leo began to rely on a force of Isaurians from 
the mountains of southern Anatolia to coun- 
terbalance Aspar’s German troops. With As- 
par’s overthrow and murder in 471, Leo’s 
power was unchallenged. In October 473, the 
year before his death, Leo appointed his 
grandson, Leo II, as colleague and successor. 
‘challenge to Gothic power 3:550d 


Leo II, Saint (b. Sicily—d. July 3, 683), 
pope from 681 to 683. He was elected c. 
December 681 to succeed St. Agatho but was 
not consecrated until Aug. 17, 682, because of 
a delay in confirmation by the Byzantine em- 
peror Constantine IV. He ratified the decision 
of the sixth ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul, 680) to condemn Monothe- 
litism, a heresy concerning the will of Christ, 
as well as the conciliatory policies of Pope 
Honorius I (died 638). Because Honorius had 
not directly denounced Monothelitism, Leo 
called him one who “by unholy betrayal tried 
to overthrow the immaculate faith.” During 
Leo’s pontificate, the see of Ravenna, Italy, 
having in 666 been freed from the pope’s juris- 
diction by the Byzantine emperor Constans IT 
Pogonatus, was again made papally depen- 
dent, by order of Constantine. Leo’s feast day 
is July 3 (formerly June 28). 


Leo II the Great, king of Armenia (reigned 
1198-1219), rallied the Armenians after their 
dispersion by the Seljuq Turks and con- 
solidated the kingdom in Cilicia, northern 
Asia Minor. Through his friendly relations 
with the German emperors Frederick I Bar- 
barossa and Henry VI, he was crowned by 
Pope Celestine III’s legate, Cardinal Conrad 
von Wittelsbach, and allied Lesser Armenia 
to the West, despite overtures from the By- 
zantine emperor. 

-Armenian westernization and trade 18:1043b 
-Latin Kingdom alliance 5:306h 


Leo III, Saint (b. Rome—d. June 12, 816), 
pope from 795 to 816. He was a cardinal 
when elected to succeed Pope Adrian I on 
Dec. 26, 795, and consecrated the next day. 
Unlike Adrian, who had tried to maintain in- 
dependence in the growing estrangement be- 
tween East and West by balancing the Byzan- 
tine emperor against Charlemagne, Leo im- 
mediately yielded to Charlemagne by recog- 
nizing him as patricius of the Romans. In 
April 799, during a Roman procession, Leo 
was physically attacked by assailants incited 
by Adrian’s supporters, who accused him of 
misconduct and whose ultimate plan was to 
blind Leo and remove his tongue, thus dis- 
qualifying him for the papacy. He fled across 
the Alps to his protector, Charlemagne, at 
Paderborn (in modern West Germany), Ex- 
actly what was negotiated there is unknown, 


St. Leo III, detail from a mosaic, 8th 
century; on the exterior of the church of 
S. Giovanni Laterano, Rome 


Alinari 
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but Leo was safely escorted back to Rome in 
November by a commission that discredited 
the complaints against him and arrested and 
deported his accusers. 

Confusion in Rome continued, however, and 
Charlemagne in the autumn of 800 went there 
“*to restore the state of the church, which was 
greatly disturbed.” In the presence of Char- 
lemagne, on December 23, Leo solemnly 
purged himself of the charges against him. 
Two days later, at a large gathering in St. Pe- 
ter’s Basilica for the consecration of Char- 
lemagne’s son (Louis I the Pious) as king, Leo 
suddenly crowned Charlemagne as emperor. 
By this act, Leo obliterated his earlier 
humiliation and established the legal prece- 
dent that only the pope could confer the im- 
perial crown. More important, however, Leo 
made his position secure by becoming the im- 
mediate beneficiary of the coronation, itself an 
illegal and revolutionary proceeding. His mo- 
tive to create a new Western empire alongside 
the Eastern one proved ineffectual, for the By- 
zantines regarded Charlemagne as a usurper. 
Leo’s act, which had clearly been prepared in 
advance, also carried wide connotations: it 
separated East and West, causing a rivalry 
persisting until the 13th century; by allying 
the papacy with the Western empire, it in- 
volved Charlemagne and his successors ever 
more deeply in the ecumenical pretensions of 
the papacy. Later doctrine argued that Leo 
had transferred the empire from the Greeks to 
the Germans and that his successors could 
transfer it elsewhere if they so wished. The pa- 
pal interpretation of the coronation recog- 
nized Charlemagne as the only emperor, 
thereby viewing the Eastern Empire as no 
longer in legitimate existence. 

While the relations between Pope and Em- 
peror were relatively amiable, Charlemagne 
controlled imperial administration and ec- 
clesiastical reform. Yet in 809, when ap- 
proached by Charlemagne’s theologians, Leo 
confirmed the dogmatic correctness of the 
Filioque clause (the doctrine that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the 
Son) introduced into the Nicene Creed; but, 
because that clause had always been rejected 
by the Eastern churches, Leo, in the interest 
of peace with the Greeks, urged that the creed 
should not be chanted in the public liturgy. 

Upon Charlemagne’s death in 814, the ha- 
tred of the Roman nobility against Leo reas- 
serted itself. He had some conspirators ex- 
ecuted and submitted an account of his action 
to Louis, who had succeeded his father. Leo 
died soon afterward. Despite the fact that his 
personal life was questionable, he was can- 
onized by Pope Clement X in 1673. His feast 
day is June 12. 

-Charlemagne crown significance 4:512c; illus. 
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-Charlemagne’s crowning as emperor 4:45d 


Leo III the Isaurian 10:808 (b. c. 675-680, 
Germanicia, now Maras, Tur.—d. June 18, 
741, Constantinople), Byzantine emperor, 
founded the Isaurian, or Syrian, dynasty, suc- 
cessfully resisted Arab invasions, and engen- 
dered a century of conflict within the empire 
by banning the use of religious images. 

Abstract of text biography. Seizing the 
throne in 717, Leo began his reign by repelling 
an Arab attack on Constantinople; in subse- 
quent years, he drove the Arabs from Ana- 
tolia, inaugurated the controversial Iconoclas- 
tic (image-breaking) policy, and promulgated 
the Ecolga, a revised law code for the Byzan- 
tine state. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Iconoclastic Controversy and 

invasions 9:1117 
-military and political achievements 3:558e 


Leo IV, Saint (b. Rome—d. July 17, 855, 
Rome), pope from 847 to 855. A Benedictine 
monk, he served in the Curia under Pope 
Gregory IV and was later made cardinal 


priest by Pope Sergius II, whom he was elect- 
ed to succeed. Leo rebuilt Rome after it had 
been sacked by the Saracens (Arab enemies) 
in 846 and fortified the city to protect it 
against future attacks. In 849 he arranged an 
alliance among several Greek cities in Italy, 
and their combined forces defeated an invad- 
ing Saracen fleet off Ostia, Italy. In 854 Leo 
fortified Civitavecchia, Italy, a popular Sara- 
cen target. Thereafter, the town was named 
Leopoli in his honour. 

At a Roman synod in April 850, he crowned 
as coemperor the Frankish emperor Lothair 
I’s son Louis II. In church affairs, Leo took a 
firm hand against abuses by important ec- 
clesiastics. He censured the powerful arch- 
bishop Hincmar of Reims, Fr., for excom- 
municating an imperial vassal without papal 
approval, and he excommunicated Cardinal 
Anastasius of San Marcello, Italy (later the 
antipope Anastasius Bibliothecarius), in 853, 
to enforce ecclesiastical obedience to Rome. 
Leo’s feast day is July 17 
-Muslim invasion defenses 9:1122a 
-Vatican enclosure measure 15:1069g 


Leo IV the Khazar (b. Jan. 25, 749—d. 
Sept. 8, 780), Byzantine emperor whose reign 
marked a transition between the period of 
iconoclasm and the restoration of the icons. 

Leo became Byzantine emperor in 775 at the 
death of his father, Constantine V. The fol- 
lowing year, at the request of the army and 
with the support of the Senate and the citi- 
zens, Leo’s young son Constantine was 
crowned coemperor, passing over the caesar 
Nicephorus, a stepbrother of Leo. The result- 
ing conspiracy in favour of the caesar Niceph- 
orus was, however, suppressed, and the con- 
spirators were exiled. 

Leo profited from discord among the Bul- 
gars by granting the Bulgar khan Telerig asy- 
lum in Constantinople (776-777) and marry- 
ing him to a cousin of his wife Irene. He also 
conducted three campaigns against the Arabs 
between 777 and 780. 

At the beginning of his reign Leo made no at- 
tempt to continue his father’s fierce iconoclas- 
tic policy that forbade the religious use of 
icons (images). Instead he showed consider- 
able moderation toward the proponents of 
icons, even appointing them to bishoprics. 
This action may have resulted from the influ- 
ence of Irene, who was strongly orthodox. In 
780, however, shortly before the close of his 
reign, he reversed his policy and initiated a 
persecution of those favouring the use of 
icons. 


Leo V (b. Priapi?, Italy—d. September 903), 
pope from July to September 903. Elected 
while a priest to succeed Pope Benedict IV, 
Leo’s pontificate occurred in the darkest peri- 
od of papal history. He was deposed and mur- 
dered, presumably strangled, by the antipope 
Christopher, who was, in turn, executed by 
Pope Sergius III in 904. 


Leo V the Armenian ( b. Armenia—d. Dec. 
25, 820, Constantinople, now Istanbul), By- 
zantine emperor responsible for inaugurating 
the second iconoclastic period in the Byzan- 
tine empire. 

When Bardanes Turcus and Nicephorus I 
were fighting over the Byzantine throne in 
803, Leo at first joined Bardanes but later sid- 
ed with Nicephorus. Leo distinguished himself 
as a general under Nicephorus | and Michael I 
and became strategus (general) of the Anatoli- 
kon district of the empire. He took part in the 
campaign of 813 against the Bulgars, but, 
when Michael unwisely refused the peace 
terms they offered, the Asian troops under 
Leo deserted at the Battle of Versinikia, near 
Adrianople. Leo then deposed Michael I and 
in July 813 replaced him. 

Meanwhile, Krum, the Bulgarian khan, had 
reached the walls of Constantinople. Leo suc- 
ceeded in drawing him back and concluded a 
treaty with Krum’s successor, Omortag, that 
determined the boundary between the two 
countries and provided a 30-year peace. 


In March 815 Leo deposed the Orthodox pa- 
triarch Nicephorus and convoked a synod for 
the following month that reimposed the de- 
crees of the iconoclast synod of Hieria of 754, 
which had opposed the religious use of images 
(icons). 

Leo was assassinated during a Christmas ser- 
vice in the church of Hagia Sophia by friends 
of Michael the Amorian, whom Leo had con- 
demned to death the day before on a charge 
of treason. After the assassination Michael as- 
cended the throne as Michael II. 
military and political achievements 3:559a 


Leo VI (b. Rome—d. probably December 
928, Rome), pope from May to December 
928. He was Pope John VIII’s prime minister 
and later a cardinal priest when elected by the 
senatrix Marozia, then head of the powerful 
Roman Crescentii family, who deposed and 
imprisoned Leo’s predecessor, Pope John X. 
His principal act was the regulation of the ju- 
risdiction of the hierarchy in Dalmatia (now in 
Yugoslavia). 


Leo VI The Wise, epithet also THE PHILOSO- 
PHER (866-912), Byzantine coemperor from 
870 and emperor from 886 to 912, completed 
the legal work begun under his father, Basil I, 
the Macedonian. His imperial laws (the Basili- 
ca) became the legal code of the Byzantine 
Empire. 
-canon law influenced by imperial 
decree 3:774d 
-controversy with patriarch over marriage to 
Zoe 5:74f 
-legal and political policies 3:562d 
-southern Italian political organization 9:1119b 
-tactics of the Byzantine army 19:576b 


Leo VII (b. Rome—d. July 13, 939, Rome), 
pope from 936 to 939. He was probably a 
Benedictine monk when he succeeded John 
XI, who had been imprisoned by Duke Alber- 
ic II of Spoleto, Italy. In 936 he invited Abbot 
St. Odo of Cluny (then one of the most influ- 
ential abbeys in western Europe) to help him 
settle the struggle between King Hugo of Italy 
and Alberic over Hugo’s siege of Rome, He 
encouraged reform of the German clergy and 
forbade Archbishop Frederick of Mainz to 
enforce the conversion of Jews to Christianity, 
yet at the same time allowed him to expel all 
Jews who would not embrace Christianity. 


Leo VIII (b. Rome—d. March 1?, 965), 
pope from 963 to 965. A Roman synod in 
December 963 deposed and expelled Pope 
John XII for dishonourable conduct and for 
instigating an armed conspiracy against the 
Holy Roman emperor Otto I the Great. Otto, 
who had marched into Rome with his army 
and had called the synod, subsequently in- 
fluenced the election of Leo, then only a lay- 
man. 

When Otto departed, John and his partisans 
returned to Rome, where in February 964 
John conducted a synod that deposed Leo, 
who then fled to Otto. John died suddenly in 
the following May. Ignoring Otto’s candidate, 
Leo, the Romans elected Benedict V. The 
furious Otto again came to Rome, reinstated 
Leo by force in June 964, and deported Bene- 
dict. Some scholars regard Leo as an antipope 
until after Otto compelled his acceptance. 
Others consider either Leo or Benedict as an- 
tipopes. 

-Otto I and the papacy 9:1126a 


Leo IX, Saint and Pope 10:804, originally 
BRUNO OF EGISHEIM (b. June 21, 1002, Egi 
sheim, Alsace—d. April 19, 1054, ia: 
head of the medieval Latin Church (1049-54). 
during whose reign the papacy became the fo- 
cal point of western Europe, and the great 
East-West Schism of 1054 became inevitable. 
Abstract of text biography. As bishop of 
Toul, Bruno undertook the first of his numer- 
ous church reforms. Appointed to the papacy 
by Emperor Henry III, he insisted that the 
people and clergy of Rome confirm the ap- 
pointment and was enthroned on Feb. 12, 
1049. As pope, he strove to eradicate existing 


evils with the help of outstanding men he 
called to Rome. He also presided over coun- 
cils in France, Germany, and Sicily. An un- 
-happy military expedition against Norman 
forces in Sicily resulted in total defeat of the 
papal army and the capture of the Pope. It 
also aroused the Eastern Church, which had 
held jurisdiction in this area for several centu- 
ries. Following bitter accusations on both 
sides, the Patriarch of Constantinople was ex- 
communicated (July 16, 1054), thereby creat- 
ing the Schism of 1054. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-administrative church reform 15:1003d 
-church reform group formation 8:417d 
-medieval church corruption reform 13:957b 
-papal rota development 5:810f 

-reform papacy reconstruction 15:1069g 
‘reform policy and councils 9:1129c 


Leo X, Pope 10:805, originally GiovANNI 
DE’ MEDICI (b. Dec, 11, 1475, Florence—d. 
Dec. 1, 1521, Rome), one of the most extrava- 
gant of the Renaissance popes, made Rome a 
centre of European culture but depleted the 
papal treasury and by his response to the de- 
veloping Lutheran movement, contributed to 
the dissolution of the unified Western church. 
Abstract of text biography. After receiving 

his education at the court of his father (1463- 
94), Lorenzo the Magnificent, ruler of the 
Florentine republic, and at the University of 
Pisa (1489-91), Giovanni de’ Medici became a 
cardinal (1492) and in 1513 was elected pope 
as Leo X. Personifying the Renaissance ideals, 
Leo was lavish in his spending as he accelerat- 
ed the construction of St. Peter’s Basilica, en- 
larged the collection of the Vatican Library, 
and encouraged the development of the arts. 
Although the fifth Lateran Council was in ses- 
sion during the first five years of his pontifi- 
cate, he did little to encourage the reforms 
necessary to the church on the eve of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. He subsequently made 
extensive use of nepotism in his struggle to 
dominate Italy, produced the Concordat of 
Bologna (1516), which regulated church-state 
relations in France for 275 years and became 
engaged in the succession struggle for the po- 
sition of Holy Roman emperor (beginning 
1519), In 1521 Leo excommunicated Martin 
Luther. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-aid to resurgence of Medici line and place in 

family genealogy 11:820b; table 817 
-diplomatic and military goals 6:1084b 
-Erasmus’ release from monastery life 6:953a 
-Francis I’s conquest of Milan 7:684c 
-Habsburg threat in Italy 8:88c 
-Machiavelli composition for 

coronation 11:229c 
-Michelanelo’s commissions 12:99a 
cieentirg i and Luther’s 

case 15:5 
‘Roman issintackas zenith 15:1070e 


Leo XI, originally aLESSANDRO OTTAVIANO 
DE MepIcI (b. June 2, 1535, Florence—d. 


Pope Leo XI, detail from a tomb monument 

by Alessandro Algardi, 1634-44; in 1st Peter’ s- 
Basilica, Rome nit 
ni riuinee. die t csris. rp vat Re aod . 


- 


April 27, 1605, Rome), pope in April 1605. 
Pope Gregory XIII made him bishop of Pis- 
toia, Italy, in 1573, archbishop of Florence in 
1574, and cardinal in 1583. Elected to succeed 
Clement VIII on April 1, 1605, he died within 
the month. 

-royal status as Medici and place in family 

genealogy 11:822b; table 817 


Leo XII, originally ANNIBALE SERMATTEI DEL- 
LA GENGA (b. Aug. 22, 1760, near Spoleto, It- 
aly—d. Feb. 10, 1829, Rome), pope from 

1823 to 1829. Ordained in 1783, he became 
private secretary to Pope Pius VI, who in 1793 
sent him as ambassador to Lucerne, Switz. In 
1794 he was appointed ambassador to Co- 
logne (in modern West Germany), subse- 
quently being entrusted with missions to sev- 
eral German courts. Pope Pius VII created 
him cardinal bishop of Senigallia, Italy, in 
1816 (which office he resigned in 1818) and 
vicar general of Rome in 1820. 

Against Austria’s opposition, Della Genga 
was elected pope on Sept. 28, 1823, by the in- 
fluential zelanti (i.e., conservatives who ob- 
jected to Pius VI’s conciliatory policies and to 
Cardinal Ercole Consalvi’s reforming liberal- 
ism). Under Leo, authoritarianism was rein- 
stated in the Papal States, a reaction that 
caused the bourgeoisie to resent a ““govern- 
ment by priests.” Although he reduced expen- 
diture, thus reducing taxation, the precarious 
economic situation remained unchanged. In 
doctrinal matters, Leo strove to prevent the 
infiltration of liberal ideas and to strengthen 
the efficiency of the Inquisition. Thus, as was 
expected, he reversed Pius VI’s policies. 

In the Papal States, Leo pursued a repressive 
policy while endeavouring to reorganize finan- 
cial administration, but other governments 
opposed his foreign policies, thus effecting a 
political change. After some clumsy moves in- 
spired by the zelanti, he recognized the need 
for moderation in view of the new outbreak of 
liberal propaganda and the revival of Galli- 
canism, an essentially French ecclesiastical 
doctrine advocating restriction of papal pow- 
er. Following Consalvi’s moderate lines, he 
negotiated concordats advantageous to the 
papacy with Hanover (1824) and with The 
Netherlands (1827). He condemned (May 
1825) indifferentism, a doctrine advocating 
the equality of all religions, and Freemasonry, 
because of its secret practices that he consid- 
ered pagan. That year he also revived the 
practice of holding jubilees, periodic obser- 
vances in which all the faithful are invited to 
prayer and works of charity and penance for 
the sanctification of themselves and the world. 
After some hesitation he formally recognized 
(1827) the reorganized Hispanic dioceses; he 
had resisted because Spain demanded royal 
patronage in the Latin American colonies. 


Leo XIII, Pope 10:807, originally vincENzo 
GIOACCHINO PECCI (b. March 2, 1810, Car- 
pineto Romano, Italy—d. July 20, 1903, 
Rome), head of the Roman Catholic Church 
who brought a new spirit to the papacy, mani- 
fested in more conciliatory positions toward 
civil governments, by care taken that the 
church not be opposed to scientific progress 
and by an awareness of the pastoral and social 
needs of the times. 

Abstract of text biography. Pecci was or- 
dained in 1837 and entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the Papal States. He was nuncio to 
Belgium (1843-46) and then bishop of 
Perugia, Italy (1846-78), before being elected 
to the papacy in 1878 to succeed Pius IX, a 
strong, conservative authoritarian. Leo XIII’s 
reign, though a continuation of his predeces- 
sor’s policies in several respects, was charac- 
terized by a change in attitude that was exem- 
plified in his many encyclical letters. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- Aquinas and Aristotelianism 1:116la 
-Catholic social teaching 15:1001b 

-denunciation of political theories 14:694e 

“papal authority consolidation 13:959g 

social philosophy 15:101 “i 
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Leo, Heinrich (b. Rudolstadt; Ger. [now 
German Democratic Republic], March 17, 

1799—d. Halle, April 24, 1878), Prussian con- 
servative historian, opponent of the politically 
quietist historian Leopold von Ranke. 

As a student at Breslau, Jena, and GOttin- 
gen, Leo was in the extreme revolutionary 
wing of the students association, but after 
reading Edmund Burke and Albrecht Haller 
and after a friend of his murdered the reac- 
tionary dramatist August von Kotzebue he re- 
jected violent radicalism and grew increasingly 
conservative. He taught at the University of 
Berlin and of Halle (1826-78). As a historian 
he pioneered in the recognition of the impor- 
tance of social and geographical factors in the 
development of a state. 


Leo, Leonardo (Ortensio Salvatore de) 
(b. Aug. 5, 1694, S. Vito degli Schiavi, now dei 
Normanni, near Brindisi, Italy—d. Oct. 31, 
1744, Naples), composer who was noted for 
his comic operas and who helped form the 
Neapolitan style of opera compostion. He en- 
tered the Conservatorio della Pieta dei Tur- 
chini at Naples in 1709, where his earliest 
known work, a sacred drama, L’infedelta Ab- 
battuta, was performed by his fellow students 
in 1712. In 1714 he produced an opera, Pisis- 
trato, for the court theatre. He later held vari- 
ous posts at the royal chapel and taught at the 
conservatory. His operas include La ’mpeca 
scoperta (1723), a comic opera in Neapolitan 
dialect; Demofoonte (1735) and L’Olimpiade 
(1737), both serious operas; and the comic 
opera Amor Vuol Sofferenze (1739). His sa- 
cred works include six or seven oratorios, of 
which S. Elena al Calvario (1732) was particu- 
larly esteemed; five or six masses; and a Mi- 
serere for double choir. He also wrote instru- 
mental works, among them six concerti for 
cello and strings, organ fugues, and harpsi- 
chord toccatas, 


Leo Africanus, Arabic AL-HASAN IBN MU- 
HAMMAD AL-WAZZAN AL-ZAIYATI OF AL-FASI (b. 
c. 1485, Granada, Spain—d. c. 1554, Tunis), 
traveller whose writings remained, for some 
400 years, one of Europe’s principal sources 
of Islam. Educated at Fés, Mor., he travelled 
widely as a young man on commercial and 
diplomatic missions through North Africa 
and may also have visited the city of Tom- 
bouctou (Timbuktu), now in Mali, as well as 
the valley of the Niger River. While in Egypt 
(1516-17), he ascended the Nile to Aswan. On 
his voyage homeward through the Mediter- 
ranean, he was captured by Christian pirates 
and, because he revealed extraordinary intelli- 
gence, was presented as a gift to Pope Leo X. 
Impressed with his slave’s learning, the pontiff 
freed him after a year and, having persuaded 
him to profess Christianity, stood sponsor at 
his baptism in 1520. As Giovanni Leone (John 
Leo), the new convert enjoyed favour in schol- 
arly Roman society, learned Latin and Italian, 
and taught Arabic. Around 1526 he com- 
pleted his greatest work, Descrittione dell’ 
Africa (1550; A Geographical Historie of 
Africa, 1600). He eventually returned to 
North Africa, where he is believed to have 
died a Muslim. 


Leoben, city, Steiermark (Styria) Bundesland 
(federal state), southeast central Austria, on 
the Mur River, northwest of Graz. An ancient 
settlement, it was re-established as a town by 
Ottokar II of Bohemia c. 1263. Medieval 
buildings include the Maria am Waasen 
Church (12th century, rebuilt 15th century) 
with magnificent Gothic stained-glass win- 
dows, the parish church (1660-65), and the 
bell tower that has become a symbol of the 
city. Leoben has a well-known academy of 
mining and other technical schools. A centre 
of upper Styrian lignite mining, the city makes 
iron, textiles, and beer; it is also a tourist cen- 
tre. The industrial suburbs of Donawitz and 


Leoben, Peace of 150 


Goss were incorporated into Leoben in 1939, 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 35,122. 

47°23’ N, 15°06’ E 

-map, Austria 2:442 


Leoben, Peace of (1797), concluded be- 
tween Napoleon and Austria. 
-Bonaparte’s victories over Austria 2:46la 


Leochares (fl. mid 4th century Bc), Greek 
sculptor to whom the “Apollo Belvedere” 
(Roman copy, Vatican Museum) is often at- 
tributed. About 350 Bc he worked with 
Scopas on the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Most of his attributions are from ancient 
records. The base of a statue inscribed with 
his name, however, has been found in Athens. 
This work, a bronze lion hunt of Alexander, 
was executed by Leochares and Lysippus at 
Delphi. He was commissioned by King Philip 
of Macedon to produce gold and ivory statues 
of the king’s family, which were installed in 
the Philippeum at Olympia about 338 Bc. The 
Vatican statuette of ““Ganymede and the Ea- 
gle” is thought to be the prototype of a work 
by Leochares, 


Leo de Bagnolas: see Levi ben Gershom. 


Leofric (d. 1057), earl of Mercia in Anglo- 
Saxon England from about 1032, played a 
role in political events of the time but is best 
known as the husband of Godgifu, famous in 
legend as Lady Godiva. 


Leéogane, town, Ouest département, southern 
Haiti, on the northeast coast of the Tiburon 
peninsula. It is a centre for growing and ship- 
ping sugarcane. Latest census 3,607. 

18°31’ N, 72°38’ W 

-Haiti’s geographical features 8:546d 

-map, Haiti 8:547 


Leo Hebraeus: see Levi ben Gershom. 


Leo Minor, a small northern constellation 
south of Ursa Major and north of Leo, with 
no star brighter than the fourth magnitude. 
‘constellation table 2:226 


Leominster, market town and borough in 
the county of Hereford and Worcester (until 
1974 it was in the former Herefordshire), En- 
gland, situated on the River Lugg, a tributary 
of the Wye. A religious house was founded on 
the site in 660, and the parish Church of SS. 
Peter and Paul was the former priory church. 
The town was incorporated in 1554 and was a 
centre for the wool trade from the 13th to the 
18th century. The contemporary economy is 
based on agricultural produce and livestock, 
and there are cattle and sheep markets. 
Agricultural implements are also manufac- 
tured. Half-timbered houses include the 
reconstructed 17th-century town hall. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 7,071. 

52°14’ N, 2°45’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Leominster, city, Worcester County, north 
central Massachusetts, U.S., on the Nashua 
River. The site, purchased from the Nashua 
Indians in 1701, was originally part of Lancas- 
ter. It was separateiy incorporated as a town 
in 1740 and named for Leominster, in En- 
gland. Combs, first made there in 1775 by 
Obadia Hills from animal horns, subsequently 
became the leading economic activity. After 
the introduction of celluloid as a material for 
comb making in the 20th century, a more di- 
versified economy developed to include the 
manufacture of plastic articles, clothing, fur- 
niture, machinery, and chemicals. Leominster 
was the birthplace of John Chapman (Johnny 
pe gga Inc. city, 1915. Pop. (1980) 


508. 
42°32’ N, 71°45’ W 
Leon (province, Ecuador): see Cotopaxi. 


Leon, department, western Nicaragua, 
bounded by Lake Managua (east) and by the 


Pacific Ocean (southwest). With relatively ley- 
el land, fertile soils, good distribution of 
precipitation, and well-developed highway 
and railroad networks, the 2,021-sq-mi 
(5,234-sq-km) department is an important 
producer of corn (maize), cotton, sugar, 
sesame, rice, tobacco, vegatables, fruits, and 
cheese. It also contains two of the nation’s 
most productive gold mines. The capital is 
Leon (q.v.) city. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 167,519, 
‘area and population table 13:59 

‘map, Nicaragua 13:60 


Leon, province in northwestern Spain, con- 
sists of the northern part of the former King- 
dom of Leon. It has an area of 5,972 sq mi 
(15,468 sq km). In the north is the lofty Cor- 
dillero Cantabrica, the highest peak of which 
is the Torre de Cerredo (8,668 ft [2,642 ml). 
The natural regions are El Bierzo, a lowland 
in the northwest drained by the Rio Sil, where 
mining has replaced agriculture; La Mon- 
tana; and the Meseta Central (plateau), a dry 
desert with fertile strips, as along the Rio Or- 
bigo. The main catchment is the basin of the 
Rio Esla, a tributary of the Rio Duero (Por- 
tuguese Douro) and site of a large dam at 
Ricobayo. 

Leon is the leading producer of hops in 
Spain; other main crops include cereals and 
flax. The province also has timber resources 
(oak, beech, and chestnut), and cattle, don- 
keys, and sheep are bred. Mineral resources 
are considerable and include deposits of an- 
thracite, iron, bituminous coal, and mica; 
Ponferrada is a great coal- and iron-mining 
area, Chemical factories in Leon city, the pro- 
vincial capital, manufacture antibiotics. Pop. 
(1970) 548,721. 

‘area and population table 17:389 
‘map, Spain 17:382 
‘medieval governmental assemblies 12:158d 
‘medieval kingdoms maps 12:141 
- political, economic, and cultural 

history 17:407g 
-Portuguese counts and kings 14:865e 


Leon, city, northwestern Guanajuato state, 
central Mexico. It stands in a fertile plain on 
the Rio Turbio, 6,182 ft (1,884 m) above sea 
level. Although Léon de los Aldamas was first 
settled in 1552, it was not formally founded 
until 1576 and was given city status in 1836. 
Once subject to disastrous floods, the city is 
now protected by a large dam and has devel- 
oped into an important industrial and com- 
mercial centre for the surrounding hinterland, 
considered one of the richest cereal-producing 
districts of Mexico. Leather goods, gold and 
silver embroideries, textiles, and soap are 
manufactured in the city, which also contains 
tanneries and flour mills. Leon, northwest of 
Mexico City and northeast of Guanajuato, 
can be reached by rail, highway, or air. Pop. 
(1970) 364,990. 
21°07’ N, 101°40’ W 
Leon, capital, Leén department, western 
Nicaragua. The city was founded on the edge 
of Lake Managua in 1524, but after an earth- 
quake it was moved in 1610 to the site of the 
old Indian capital and shrine of Sutiaba, Leon 
was the capital of the Spanish province and of 
the Republic of Nicaragua until 1855, al- 
though its great commercial rival, Granada, 
long disputed the honour. The rivalry brought 
on civil wars that resulted in the coming of 
William Walker (qg.v.), the U.S. filibusterer, 
who was expelled in 1857 

Leon long has been noted as an intellectual 
centre of Nicaragua. In 1952 the University of 
Leon (founded in 1812) became part of the 
National University of Nicaragua. Rubén 
Dario, considered one of the greatest Spanish- 
American poets, lived and was educated 
there. Nicaragua’s second largest city, Leon is 
the centre of an important agricultural and 
commercial region: cotton, sugarcane, and 
rice are the principal crops; cattle are raised 
for export; and manufactures include pro- 
cessed cotton, cigars, shoes, and saddlery. 
Leon is linked to Managua (q.v.), the national 


capital, and other cities by the Pacific Railway 

and a paved road. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 75,912. 

12°26’ N, 86°54’ W 

‘colonial development and independence 
movement role 3:1114a 

-description of Mayta Capac 1:848d 


Leon, capital of Ledn province, northwestern 
Spain, lies on the northwestern part of the 
Meseta Central (plateau), at the confluence of 
the Bernesga and Torio rivers. The city devel- 
oped from the camp of the Roman 7th Gemi- 
na Legion; its modern name is a corruption of 
the Latin /egio. It was held by the Goths dur- 
ing the 6th and 7th centuries, falling to the 
Moors, who held it until 850. In the 10th cen- 
tury Leén became the capital of the kingdom 
of Asturias and Leon when Garcia I trans- 
ferred his court there from Oviedo. On the pil- 
grimage route to Santiago de Compostela, 
Leon exercised considerable political, cultur- 
al, and economic influence during the Middle 
Ages. It was an important commercial centre, 
with many craft guilds and well-known fairs 
and markets. The street names of the old part 
of the city recall the offices and structure of 
the medieval town. A monumental city with a 
wealth of artistic interest, it attracts large 
numbers of tourists. Especially notable are 
the fine Gothic cathedral of Santa Maria de 
Regla (founded 1199) with its fine stained- 
glass windows known as the Pulchra Leonina; 
the Romanesque collegiate church of San 
Isidoro (11th century); and the Renaissance- 
style church and monastery of San Marcos, 

converted into a state-run inn, 

The economic life of the city declined in the 
16th century and did not revive until the 19th 
with the development of mining. By the mid- 
20th century, Leon was resurgent, with a new 
city and industrialization. Pop. (1970) 
105,235, 
42°36’ N, 5°34’ W 
‘map, Spain 17:382 
Leon, Daniel De: see De Leon, Daniel. 


Leon, Juan Ponce de: see Ponce de Leon, 
Juan. 


Leon, Kingdom of, medieval Spanish inde- 
pendent kingdom that covered the same area 
as the modern provinces of Leon, Palencia, 
Valladolid, Zamora, Salamanca, and Oviedo 
in northeast and central Spain. The kings of 
Leon ruled Galicia, Asturias, and much of 
Portugal before it gained independence 
around 1139. The rise of the kingdom began 
with Garcia I (910-914), who set up his court 
on the site of a former Roman military camp. 
During the Moorish invasions, later in the 
10th century, Leon lost much of its lands, 
both to the Moors and to the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, 

From the death of Alfonso VII (1157) until 
1230, the kingdom was ruled separately from 
Castile. After final union with Castile in 1230, 
however, Leonese political and administrative 
institutions were, for a time, maintained and 
the records of the Cortes (parliament) show 
that some sense of the separate identity of 
Leon survived into the first half of the 14th 
century. In modern times, however, the reviv- 
al of separatist feelings in various parts of 
Spain has awakened no response in Leon, now 
a predominantly agricultural and rather back- 
ward region. 

During the first century of its existence, there 
was a large influx of Mozarabic (Christians 
from Moorish areas) immigrants into Leon, 
who introduced strong Arabic linguistic and 
cultural influences into the kingdom. Modern 
Spanish historiography has tended to portray 
medieval Leon as an archaic, Byzantine type 
of state overready to compromise with the 
Moors; yet Leon successfully bore the brunt 
of the caliphate’s attacks and seems to have 
been the first peninsular kingdom to evolve 
popular parliamentary institutions. 


Leon, Luis de (b, 1527, Belmonte [Cuenca], 


Spain—d. Aug. 23, 1591, Avila), the greatest 
Spanish prose writer of the 16th century and 


Luis de Leén, engraving by Pacheco 
del Rio (1564-1654) 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


one of the greatest poets in the language. He 
was a monk educated chiefly at Salamanca, 
where he obtained his first chair in 1561. Aca- 
demic rivalry between the Dominicans and the 
Augustinians, whom he had joined in 1544, led 
to his denunciation to the Inquisition for criti- 
cizing the text of the Vulgate, imprudent at 
that period in Spain, since his great-grand- 
mother had been Jewish. After almost five 
years’ imprisonment (1572-76), he was ex- 
onerated and restored to his chair, which, how- 
ever, he resigned in favour of the man who had 
replaced him. He subsequently gained a new 
one, also at Salamanca. A second denunciation 
in 1582 was unavailing. 

His prose masterpiece, De los nombres de 
Cristo (1583-85), a treatise, in the dialogue 
form popularized by the followers of Erasmus, 
on the various names given to Christ in Scrip- 
ture, is the supreme exemplar of Spanish clas- 
sical prose style: clear, lofty, and, though stud- 
ied, entirely devoid of affectation. His transla- 
tions from Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Italian 
include the Song of Solomon (modern edition 
by J. Guillén, 1936) and the Book of Job, both 
with commentary. 

Leon’s poems, containing many of the motifs 
of De los nombres de Cristo, were posthu- 
mously published by Quevedo in 1631 because 
their sincerity of expression and emphasis on 
content rather than form were useful in the 
struggle against the attempts of the Gongorists 
to re-latinize the language. The Spanish classi- 
cists of the 18th century used his lyrics as mod- 
els. Among his more familiar poems are “Vida 
retirado” (1557; “‘Ode to Retirement’) and 
“Noche Serena” (1571; “The Serene Night”’). 
His poetic works reflect the tension between 
his Horatian ideals of moderation and the tur- 
bulent life of a man of an honest and naturally 
pugnacious temperament inhabiting a world of 
ecclesiastical intrigue and rancorous academic 
politics. 

His other works include theological treatises 
and commentaries in Latin on various psalms 
and books of the Bible and La perfecta casada 
(1583), a commentary in Spanish on Prov. 31, 
incorporating elements of the medieval ascetic 
tradition of misogyny interspersed. with pic- 
esac glimpses of feminine customs of the 


-literature of the Renaissance 10:1135g 


Leonard, Benny, real name BENJAMIN LEINER 
(b. April 7, 1896, New York City—d. April 18, 
1947, New York City), world lightweight (135- 
pound) boxing champion from May 28, 1917, 
when he knocked out champion Freddy Welsh 
in nine rounds in New York City, until Jan. 15, 
1925, when he retired from the ring. He is re- 
garded as one of the cleverest defensive boxers 
in the history of the sport. A professional 
fighter from the age of 15, he lost only 5 of 209 
bouts, He was noted for distracting his oppo- 
nents by talking to them. Leonard retired after 
successfully defending the lightweight title sev- 
en times and losing on a foul in an attempt to 
win the welterweight (147-pound) champion- 
ship from Jack Britton (June 26, 1922). In 
1931-32, after several years of inactivity, he 
had numerous fights in the welterweight divi- 


sion, but he retired once more after being 
knocked out by Jimmy McLarnin on Oct. 7, 
1932. He died while refereeing a bout in the St. 
Nicholas Arena, New York City. In 1955 he 
was elected to the Boxing Hall of Fame. 
-boxing history in U.S. 3:93e 


Leonard, William Ellery (b. Jan. 25, 1876, 
Plainfield, N.J.—d. May 2, 1944, Madison, 
Wis.), educator, poet, translator, and critic. A 
long-time professor at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, he is noted for his verse, his 
translations from Lucretius (1916), and a study 
of Lucretius (1942). His verse includes sonnet 
sequences that are autobiographical in nature. 


Leonardi, Saint John (16th-century reform- 
er); see John Leonardi, Saint. 


Leonardi, Piero (b. Jan. 29, 1908, Valdob- 
biadene, Italy), geologist and prehistorian 
known for his research on the stratigraphy and 
paleontology of the Triassic (from 225,000,000 
to 190,000,000 years ago) invertebrates and 
the Permian (from 280,000,000 to 225,000,000 
years ago) vertebrates. 

Leonardi was a fellow at the University of 
Ferrara, Italy (1935-49), where he later served 
as professor of geology and director of the 
geology institute. 

His works include studies of the tectonics 
(structural deformation) and _ stratigraphy 
(character of stratified rocks) of the Dolomite 
Alps and development of a new theory on their 
evolution. 

He also discovered a new Mousterian prehis- 
toric culture, the Bernardinian. He wrote 
L’evoluzione dei viventi (1950; ““The Evolution 
of Living Things”), Carlo Darwin (1966), Le 
Dolomiti (1967), and Trattato di geologia 
(1963; “Treatise of Geology”’). 


Leonardian Stage, post-Wolfcampian time 
of deposition of the Lower Permian Series of 
rock strata in the U.S., especially well devel- 
oped in the Southwest (the Permian Period be- 
gan about 280,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 55,000,000 years), The Leonardian is 
defined on the basis of exposures seen in the 
Lenox hills in the Glass Mountains, Texas, 
where it consists of more than 600 metres 
(2,000 feet) of gray, silty shales interbedded 
with light gray limestones. In central Texas, 
Leonardian strata are seen as red beds, channel 
sandstones, gray shales, and thin, widespread 
limestones. 

These strata contain a well-developed reptile 
and amphibian faunal assemblage. In the 
Guadalupe Mountains and the Sierra Diablo, 
wholly marine Leonardian strata exhibit two 
strikingly distinct facies: a white limestone, the 
Victorio Peak Limestone, and a black, thin- 
bedded limestone formation, the Bone Spring 
Limestone. 

The Victorio Peak Limestone was deposited 
ona broad platform with shallow lagoons; the 
black Bone Spring Limestone accumulated in 
deep, poorly oxygenated, fetid basins where 
conditions were inimical to life and organically 
rich sediments accumulated slowly. 

‘Permian Period stage sequences table 14:97 


Leonardo da Vinci 10:809 (b. 1452, Vinci, 
Italy—d. May 2, 1519, Cloux, Fr.), wide-rang- 
ing genius who excelled as a painter, sculptor, 
architect, and engineer. His notebooks reveal a 
spirit of scientific inquiry into the workings of 
the human body and physical and natural laws 
as well as a mechanical inventiveness that were 
centuries ahead of his time. 

Abstract of text biography. Leonardo was ap- 
prenticed to the sculptor Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio, receiving a many-sided training, and 
painted in Florence till 1481. He worked 
(1482-99) i in Milan as artist and technical ad- 
viser on architecture and engineering, already 
displaying his amazing versatility. After short 
visits to Mantua and Venice (1499/ 1500), he 
returned honoured to Florence, remaining 
there until 1506, though he visited Rome dur- 
ing 1502 and 1503, Again in Milan (1506-13), 


151. Leoncavalio 


he later went, by way of Rome (1513-16), to 
France at the invitation of King Francis I. 
Leonardo’s “Last Supper” (1495-97) and 
“Mona Lisa” (1503-06) are among the most 
widely popular paintings of the Renaissance. 
The text article concludes with an evaluation 
of Leonardo’s achievements in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and science. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘anatomical dissections conclusions 2:536b 
‘apprenticeship and painting 
techniques 19:400b 
‘apprenticeship to Verrocchio 2:93h 
-ballistics theory development 2:655d 
-biological sciences development 2:1019d 
-comparison with Alberti 1:427e 
-Correggio’s style comparison 5:190d 
‘divider design improvements 8:624b 
‘diving gear design 10:924h 
‘drafting history 5:973d 
‘embalming technique development 6:737a 
-file-making machine suggestion 8:619e 
‘flight history and parachute 
development 7:393e 
‘fluid mechanics development 11:780e 
-fossil study and uniformitarianism 17:716e 
‘friction studies 11:249f 
-Golden Horn bridge designs 3:177a 
-helicopter idea origin 2:1032f 
‘human proportion model 9:690b 
‘hydrologic concept evolution 9:103d 
-hygrometer development 9:lh 
-instrumentation in weight 
measurement 9:638d 
“Last Supper,” fresco, illus., 
Western, Plate 19 
‘military engineering innovations 6:863g 
‘principles of Renaissance science 14:;263d 
-profile drawings’ possible inspiration 3:909d 
‘scientific drawing interests illus. 5:1000d 
passim to 1008b 
-screw designs 11:232h 
-staging and stage design invention 18:223h 
-style development through master 2:133c 
-subterranean water cycle theories 6:80b 
-technological innovation designs 18:35d; 
illus. 
‘tensile strength and fracture 5:554c 
-traffic control development 18:572a 
-“Virgin and Child with St. Anne” linear 
analysis, illus. 1 13:870 


Leonardo of Pisa 10:817 (b. LEONARDO 
FIBONACCI, c. 1170, probably Pisa—d. after 
1240), the most distinguished mathematician 
of the Middle Ages. 

Abstract of text biography. Leonardo stud- 
ied calculation with an Arab master while his 
father was serving as a consul in North Africa. 
His first and best known work is Liber abaci 
(“Book of the Abacus’’), published in 1202 and 
revised in 1228. In it he made the Arabic nu- 
meral system generally available in Europe. 
His Practica geometriae (“Practice of Geome- 
try”) appeared in 1220 and Liber quadratorum 
(“Book of Square Numbers’’) in 1225, 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-algebraic method development 11:662g 
-Fibonacci numbers and Golden 
Section 13:349h 


Leoncavallo, Ruggero (b. April 23, 1857, 
Naples, Italy—d. Aug. 9, 1919, Montecatini 
Terme, near Florence), opera composer whose 


19:Visual Arts, 


’ fame rests on the opera J pagliacci, which, with 


Mascagni’s Cavalleria rusticana (1890), repre- 
sented a reaction against’ Wagner and against 
Romantic Italian opera; both works substitut- 
ed for the quasi-historical plot a sensational 
story from everyday life. Leoncavallo studied 
at the Naples Conservatory and subsequently 
supported himself by giving café concerts 
and piano and singing lessons. His first op- 
eras, Chatterton (after Alfred de Vigny) and 
I Medici (first part of a projected trilogy in- 
spired by the Italian Renaissance), failed to 
attract attention. He followed them with 
TI pagliacci, composed in the verismo, or real- 
istic, style of Mascagni. Produced in Milan 


Leonding 152 


in 1892, it was an immediate success. His La 
Bohéme (1897) suffered from comparison with 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. Zaza (1900) was more 


Leoncavallo 
C. Cauboue—JP. Ziolo 


successful, but Der Roland (1904), commis- 
sioned by Wilhelm II to glorify the Hohen- 
zollerns, was a failure. A number of later 
works achieved passing success. For most of 
his operas Leoncavallo was his own librettist 
and showed a distinct literary ability and a 
flair for theatrical effect. 


Leonding, town, Oberésterreich (Upper 
Austria) Bundesland (federal state), north cen- 
tral Austria, just southwest of Linz. First 
mentioned in 1075, it long remained an 
agricultural village, supplying Linz with 
poultry and fruit. It is now an industrial town 
with steelworks and shoe factories. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 14,934. 

48°16’ N, 14°15’ E 

Leonello (d. 1450), duke of Ferrara. 

-Este family art patronage 6:965h 


leonhardite, a zeolite that is an altered lau- 
montite, 2(Ca2AlSisO24 - 7H20). 
‘formation by laumontite 

dehydration 19:1142a 


Leoni, Pompeo (c. 1533-1608), Italian Late 
Renaissance sculptor, who, like his father Le- 
one, was known for his expressive sculpture 
portraits. For his patron Philip II he executed 
his most famous work, bronze effigy portraits 
of the emperors Charles V and Philip II and 
their families which are now on either side of 
the main altar of the church of the Escorial 
(q.v.) in Spain. 


Leoni, Raul (1905-__), leader of Venezuelan 
Democratic Action Party, served as president 
1964-69. 


-Venezuelan modern political events 19:70e 
Leonia glyptocarpa (tree): see achocon. 


Leonid (1768-1841), Russian religious leader. 
-startsi influence on Russian society 6:159d 


Leonidas (d. 480 sc, Thermopylae, Greece), 
Spartan king whose stand against the invading 
Persian Army at the pass of Thermopylae in 
central Greece is one of the enduring tales of 
Greek heroism, invoked throughout Western 
history asthe epitome of bravery exhibited 
against overwhelming odds. A member of the 
Agiad house, he succeeded his half brother, 
Cleomenes I, as king, probably in 490. He was 
married to Cleomenes’ daughter, Gorgo, and 
may have supported Cleomenes’ aggressions 
against other Greek cities. 

In 480 Leonidas commanded the small 
Greek force that resisted the advance through 
Thermopylae of the vast army of the Persian 
king Xerxes. For two days Leonidas with- 
stood Persian attacks; he then ordered most 
of his troops to retreat, and he and his 300- 
member royal guard fought to the last man. 
This episode made a deep impression on the 
Greek imagination and gave rise to the legend 
that Spartans never surrendered. 

- Thermopylae in Greco-Persian War 8: 311a; 

map 310 


Leonidas of Tarentum (fi. first half of the 
3rd century Bc), Greek poet more important 
for his influence on the later Greek epigram 
than for his own poems. He was among the 
earlier Hellenistic epigrammatists, and about 

100 of his epigrams survive, all but two in the 
Greek Anthology. They contain little informa- 
tion about their author. He speaks of himself 
as an impoverished wanderer who expected to 
die far from home. 

Leonidas is a facile versifier but seldom 
more. Not many of his sepulchral or dedicato- 
ry epigrams can have been intended for in- 
scriptions; the deaths often seem contrived, 
the dedications an excuse for a peacock show 
of fancy adjectives. For generations after his 
death epigrammatists lacking inspiration aped 
his manner and composed variations on his 
epigrams, 


Léonin, or LEoniNus (fi. late 12th century), 
leading liturgical composer of his generation, 
associated with the Notre Dame, or Parisian, 
school of composition. The details of Léonin’s 
life are not known. To him is attributed the 
Magnus Liber (c. 1170; ““Great Book’’), a col- 
lection of two-voiced organum settings, nota- 
bly of Gradual, Alleluia and Responsory 
chants, for the complete liturgical year. (Or- 
ganum is the elaboration of a plainchant 
melody by a countermelody sung above it.) In 
the Magnus Liber melismatic, or florid, and 
note-against-note, or “discantus,” styles were 
combined within compositions characterized 
by the use of rhythmic modes, or short repeat- 
ed patterns in triple rhythm. His discantus- 
style is not strictly note-against-note, but is an 
early instance in which the chant melody is or- 
ganized into small rhythmic units with the 
same pulse as the added voice. See also or- 
ganum; modes, rhythmic. 

-melismatic organum 12:716g 

-polyphonic school at Notre Dame 12:705d 


leonite, hydrous sulfate of magnesium and 

potassium, K2SO4 - MgSOq4 - 4H20, an eva- 

porite mineral found in Germany. 

‘evaporite mineralogy and composition 
6:1134f; illus. 


Leon of Modena: see Modena, Leone. 


Leonora Christina (17th century), daughter 
of Christian TV of Denmark and Norway, was 
imprisoned for 20 years. Her memoirs were 
discovered in 1869. 

-memoirs of imprisonment 10:116le 


Leonor de Toledo (16th century), wife of 
Cosimo I de’ Medici. 
-Bronzino’s patronage and style 19:404d 


Leonoy, Aleksey Arkhipovich (b. May 30, 
1934, near Kemerovo, Russian S.F.S.R.), first 
man to climb out of a ship in space. After ear- 
ly schooling in Kaliningrad, Leonov joined the 
Soviet air force in 1953. He completed his 
flight training in 1957 and served as a fighter 
pilot until 1959, when he was selected for cos- 
monaut training. 

On March 18, 1965, Voskhod 2 was 
launched into space with Leonov and Pavel 
Belyayev aboard. During the second orbit 


Leonov, 1968 
Tass—Sovfoto 


Leonov let himself out of Voskhod by means 
of an air lock while about 110 miles (180 ki- 
lometres) above the Crimea. Tethered to the 
ship, Leonov made observations, took motion 
pictures, and practiced manoeuvring in free 
fall for about ten minutes before re-entering 
Voskhod over western Siberia. The ship land- 
ed after completing 17 orbits and 26 hours in 
space. 

ae exploration development 17:369a; table 
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Leonoy, Leonid (Maksimovich) (b. 1899, 
Moscow), Soviet novelist and playwright 
whose work is significant for its psychological 
portrayals. 

Leonov was the son of a journalist who had 
come from the peasantry. After servin ng in the 
Red Army he settled in Moscow and began 
publishing in 1922. In his approach to charac- 
terization and plot construction, Leonov was 
similar to—as Maksim Gorky pointed out— 
the 19th-century novelist Dostoyevsky. His 
characters are explored and revealed from 
within, and the plots are many levelled. Two 
of his major novels are exemplary: Barsuki 
(1924; The Badgers, 1947), which deals both 
with pre-Revolutionary Russia and with the 
new Russia; and Vor (1927; The Thief, 1931), 
which portrays various types of Moscow un- 
derworld characters during the early 1920s, 

A writer most adroit in portraying moral and 
psychological problems, Leonoy tried to ad- 
just to the demands by Communist critics for 
Socialist Realism. From the mid-1930s until 
1953 he produced no novels, his novel Sor 
(1935) having been received indifferently both 
by critics and by readers. Instead he wrote 12 
plays between 1936 and 1946; 11 of them 
were produced by the Moscow theatres, but 
the 12th did not get by the censors. 


Leonowens, Anna Harriette, née craw- 
FORD (b. Nov. 5, 1834, Carnarvon, Carnar- 
vonshire—d. Jan. 19, 1914, Montreal), British 
writer best known as the governess employed 
by King Mongkut (Rama IV) of Siam for the 
instruction of his children, including his son 
and successor, Prince Chulalongkorn, At age 
15 she went to Asia, where she married Maj. 
Thomas Lewis Leonowens of the Indian 
Army. After the major died in 1858, she lived 
in Singapore with her two children until she 
was invited (1862) by King Mongkut to serve 
as governess to the royal children. For five 
years she was part of the royal household in 
Bangkok. After leaving Siam she wrote two 
books, The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court (1870) and The Romance of the Harem 
(1872). According to King Mongkut’s biogra- 
pher, Abbot Low Moffat (Mongkut, the King 
of Siam), Mrs, Leonowen’s accounts of Sia- 
mese court life were greatly exaggerated, and 
her description of King Mongkut as a cruel ty- 
rant was totally unfair. 

Anna’s adventures in Siam inspired a popu- 
lar book by Margaret Landon, Anna and the 
King of Siam (1944), on which was based the 
musical by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, The King and I, two motion pic- 
tures, and a television serial. 


Leontey, Konstantin (Nikolayevich) (b. 
Jan, 25, 1831, near Kalvga, now in Russian 
S.F.S.R.—d. Nov. 12, 1891, near Moscow), 
essayist who questioned the benefits derived 
by Russia from following contemporary in- 
dustrial and egalitarian developments in 
Europe. A military surgeon in the Crimean 
War, Leontev later entered the Russian con- 
sular service, where he held posts in Crete, 
Edirne and Salonika, In 1879 he became assis- 
tant editor of the newspaper Warsaw Diary, 
and a year later he joined the staff of the Mos- 
cow censorship department. In 1887 he settled 
in a small house near the Optina monastery, 
where he secretly took monastic vows but 
never lived under strict monastic discipline. 
Leontev wrote with a clarity and a persistent 
personal conviction rare among Russian 
political thinkers. He tried to find in the Rus- 
sian empire an alternative which could civilize 


an Eastern world that already recoiled from 
the commercial-minded, democratic West. He 
elaborated this analysis and his answer to it in 
a number of remarkable essays in periodicals, 
such as “Byzantinism and Slavdom” (1875), 
“The Average European as the Ideal and In- 
strument of Universal Destruction” (1884), 
and “Racial Politics as a Weapon of World 
Revolution” (1888). Many of these were col- 
lected in the volume Vostok, Rossiya i slay- 
yanstvo (1885-86; “The East, Russia and 
Slavdom”’). 


Leontief, Wassily W. (1906- ), Russian- 
born U S economist who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Economic Science in 1973 for 
his development of input-output analysis 
(q.v.). Leontief studied in Leningrad and Ber- 
lin, came to the U.S. in 1931, and spent his 
academic career at Harvard University. 


Leontini, modern Lentini, in Sicily, an an- 
cient Greek town of southeastern Sicily, 22 
miles northwest of Syracuse. Originally held 
by the Sicels (Siculi), its command of the fer- 
tile plain on the north made it an attractive 
site to the Chalcidians from Naxos, who colo- 
nized it in 729 Bc. Early in the Sth century 
Hippocrates of Gela subjugated the city, and 
in 476, Hieron of Syracuse, having destroyed 
the towns of Catana and Naxos, relocated 
their inhabitants in Leontini. Twice the ap- 
peals of Leontini for aid led to unsuccessful 
Athenian expeditions into Sicily: in 427, fol- 
lowing a Syracusan attack on the city, and i in 
415, when its democrats were expelled by 
Syracuse-supported oligarchs. Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcellus stormed Leontini in 214 Bc, as 
did the Muslims in ap 846-847. It was almost 
totally ruined by the earthquake of 1693. 

The historian Polybius describes it as lying in 
a valley between two hills, each topped by an 
acropolis. Excavations in 1950 unearthed a Si- 
cel hut village and the remains of the Castel- 
laccio, a strongly fortified medieval castle, on 
the eastern acropolis. 

The present Lentini, a prosperous agricultur- 
al centre of over 20,000 inhabitants, lies some- 
what to the northwest of the original site. 
‘map, Sicily 16:728 
-settlement and importance 8:330f 


Leontius of Byzantium (b. c. 485, probably 
Constantinople, now Istanbul—d. c. 543, 
Constantinople), Byzantine monk and theolo- 
gian who provided a breakthrough of ter- 
minology in the 6th-century Christological 
controversy over the mode of union of 
Christ’s human nature with his divinity. He 
did so through his introduction of Aristotelian 
logical categories and Neoplatonic psycholo- 
gy into Christian speculative theology. His 
work initiated the later intellectual develop- 
ment of Christian theology throughout medi- 
eval culture. 

Leontius became a monk while young and 
took active part at Rome in the theological 
disputes of the time. Moving to a new monas- 
tery near Jerusalem c. 520, he furthered his 
theological thought and writing but later re- 
turned to Constantinople in 531 to participate 
in a conciliar meeting on the Christological 
question and, c. 542, to seek judgment in a 
dispute over monastic theology. 

In the controversy over Christ, Leontius at 
first tended to favour the Nestorian party, 
which stressed an autonomous humanity in 
Christ. Exposing certain of the sect’s fraudu- 
lent uses of patristic authorities, Leontius 
criticized the opposing Monophysite, or Eu- 
tychian (after the Sth-century heretic Eu- 
tyches), faction, which taught the predomi- 
nance of Christ’s divinity and reduced his dual 
nature to the unique essence of the Godhead. 
Later, however, in his principal work, Libri 
tres contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos 
(“Three Books Against the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians”), he assumed a moderate, ortho- 
dox igen having been influenced by the 
leading Nestorian adversary, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and faulted the limitations of the sec- 
tarian doctrines. 


The “Three Books,” a primary source for 
verbatim expressions of the various theologi- 
cal schools, develops the concept that eventu- 
ally played the key role in reaching a mediato- 
ry orthodox formulation at the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople in 553, thus integrating 
the partial conclusions from the previous 
councils at Ephesus in 431 and at Chalcedon 
in 451, Applying the term enhypostasis 
(Greek: “in person’’), Leontius made the dis- 
tinction that Christ’s humanity had no in- 
dividual autonomy as a person but could only 
subsist in the divine personality of the Word 
that took flesh in Christ. 

Involved in a second controversy over the 
monastic influence of the 3rd century’s leading 
Christian intellectual, Origen of Alexandria, 
Leontius, an Origenist, was the object of a 
negative judgment at Constantinople concern- 
ing his advocacy of the pre-existence of souls 
and of a form of Neoplatonic monism wherein 
the entire world would ultimately return to its 
creative source. 


Leontocephalos (Greek: “Lion-head”), a 
mythical monster representing the power of 
Zurvan, the ancient Iranian deity of time and 
destiny, represented as a human figure with a 
lion’s head, belted by a snake with astral 
signs. 

-dualistic heaven—earth opposition 5:1070b 


Leontopithecus (monkey): see marmoset. 


Leontopodium alpinum (plant): see edel- 
weiss. 


Leontopolis, ancient Egyptian city with a 
temple built c. 170 Bc by the Jewish former 
high priest Onias IV. 

- Jewish temple rivaling Jerusalem 10:313a 


leopard, formerly known as PARD, or PAR- 
pus, and often called PANTHER, especially in 
India (Leo pardus), big cat closely related to 
the lion, tiger, and other large members of the 


Leopard (Leo pardus) 


Leonard Lee Rue Ill 


cat family (Felidae). The name leopard was 
originally given to the cat now called cheetah 
—the so-called hunting leopard—which was 
once thought to be a cross between the lion 
and the pard, or panther. The term pard was 
eventually replaced by the name leopard. 

The leopard is found over nearly the whole 
of Africa south of the Sahara, in northeast 
Africa, and from Asia Minor through Central 
Asia and India to China and Manchuria. It 
varies greatly in size and markings. The aver- 
age size is from 50 to 90 kg (110-200 Ib) in 
weight, 210 cm (84 in.), excluding the 90-cm 
(36-in.) tail, in length, and 60 to 70 cm (24-28 
in.) in shoulder height. The leopard can, how- 
ever, grow much larger. The ground colour is 
typically yellowish above and white below. 
Dark spots are generally arranged in rosettes 
over much of the body and are without the 
central spot characteristic of the coat of the 
jaguar (qg.v.); the ground colour within the ro- 
settes is sometimes a darker yellow, and the 
size and spacing of the spots vary greatly. As 
a result of these differences in pattern, several 
races of leopard have been named. 


153 leopard frog 


The leopard is a solitary animal of the bush 
and forest and is mainly nocturnal in habit, al- 
though it sometimes basks in the sun. It is an 
agile climber and frequently stores the re- 
mains of its kills in the branches of a tree. It 
feeds upon any animals it can overpower, 
from small rodents to waterbuck, but general- 
ly preys on the smaller and medium-sized an- 
telopes and deer; it appears to have a special 
liking for dogs as food and, in Africa, for ba- 
boons. It sometimes takes livestock and may 
attack human beings. 

There is no definite breeding season; the 
female produces from two to four, usually 
three, cubs after a gestation period of about 
three months. The calls of the leopard vary 
and include a series of harsh coughs, throaty 
growls, and deep, purring sounds. The animal 
takes to water readily and is a good swimmer. 

A black form, in which the ground colour, as 
well as the spots, is black, is widely known as 
the black panther; it is more common in the 
Far East than in other parts of the range of 
the leopard. The races known as the Barbary, 
Anatolian, Amur, and Sinai leopards are list- 
ed as endangered or severely depleted in the 
Red Data Book. 

The big, or roaring, cats—the lion, tiger, 
leopard, jaguar, ounce (or snow leopard), and 
clouded leopard—were formerly placed in the 
genus Panthera. The ounce and clouded leop- 
ard (qq.v.), although called leopards, are spe- 
cies distinct from Leo pardus. 

-fur origin and characteristics table 7:813 


Leopard, post-World War II German tank. 


-tank design in post-World War II 
Germany 17:1023b 


leopard cat (Felis bengalensis), forest-dwell- 
ing cat, family Felidae, found in India and 
Southeast Asia and noted for its leopard-like 
colouring. The coat of the leopard cat is usu- 

ally yellowish or reddish brown above, white 
below, and heavily marked with dark spots 
and streaks. Length of the animal ranges from 
45-75 centimetres (18-30 inches) excluding 
the 23-35-centimetre (9-13-inch) tail. The 
leopard cat is a nocturnal hunter, preying on 
birds and small mammals (including domestic 
fowl in some areas). It breeds in spring (possi- 
bly again later in the year in Malaysia); litters 
consist of two to four young, and the gesta- 
tion period is about 56 days. 


leopard frog (Rana pipiens), North Ameri- 
can frog, family Ranidae, often used in 
laboratories and, for teaching purposes, in 
schools. A common frog found from Canada 
to Mexico, it frequents a variety of habitats, 


Leopard frog (Rana pipiens) 


John Kohout—Root Resources 


including marshes, meadows, and ponds. It 
often strays far from water. About 5 to 13 
centimetres (2 to 5 inches) long, the leopard 
frog is gray, green, or brown with paler 
lengthwise ridges on its back. Light-edged, 
dark spots are usually present on the upper 
surface of the body. The call consists of 
throaty snoring and grunting sounds. 

‘shape discrimination by retinal cells 2:806f 

-species similarity confusion 17:453a 


Leopardi 154 


Leopardi, Alessandro (d. 1522/23), sculp- 
tor, goldsmith, and architect, and a worker in 
bronze; designed the base for Andrea del Ver- 
rochio’s equestrian statue of the condottiere 
Bartolommeo Colleoni in Venice. His out- 
standing architectural work was the church of 
Sta. Giustina at Padua. 


Leopardi, Giacomo (b. June 29, 1798, 
Recanti, Italy—d. June 14, 1837, Naples), 
poet, scholar, and philosopher whose out- 
standing scholarly and philosophical works 
and superb lyric poetry place him among the 
great writers of the 19th century. 

A precocious, congenitally deformed child of 
noble but apparently insensitive parents, 
Giacomo quickly exhausted the resources of 
his tutors. At 16 he independently had mas- 
tered Greek, Latin, and several modern lan- 
guages, had translated many classical works, 
and had written two tragedies, many Italian 
poems, and several scholarly commentaries. 
Excessive study permanently damaged his 
health: after bouts of poor vision, he eventu- 
ally became blind in one eye and developed a 
cerebrospinal condition that afflicted him all 
his life. Forced to suspend his studies for long 
periods, wounded by his parents’ unconcern, 
and sustained only by happy relationships 
with his brother and sister, he poured out his 
hopes and his bitterness in poems such as Ap- 
pressamento della morte (written 1816, pub- 
lished 1835; “Approach of Death’), a vision- 
ary work in terza rima, imitative of Petrarch 
and Dante but written with considerable poet- 
ic skill and inspired by a genuine feeling of de- 
spair. 

Two experiences in 1817 and 1818 robbed 
Leopardi of whatever optimism he had left: 
his frustrated love for his married cousin, 
Gertrude Cassi (subject of his journal Diario 
d’amore and the elegy “Il primo amore”), and 
the death from consumption of Terese Fat- 
torini, young daughter of his father’s coach- 
man, ‘subject of one of his greatest lyrics, “A 
Silvia.”’ The last lines of this poem express the 
anguish he felt all his life: “O nature, nature, / 
Why dost thou not fulfill/ Thy first fair prom- 
ise? Why dost thou deceive/ Thy children 
so?” 

Leopardi’s inner suffering was lightened in 
1818 by a visit from the scholar and patriot 
Pietro Giordani, who urged him to escape 
from his painful situation at home. At last he 
went to Rome for a few unhappy months 
(1822-23), then returned home for another 
painful period, brightened only by the 1824 
publication of his verse collection Canzoni. In 
1825 he accepted an offer to edit Cicero’s 
works in Milan. For the next few years he 
travelled between Bologna, Recanti, Pisa, and 
Florence and published Versi (1 826), an en- 
larged collection of poems; and Operette 
morali (1827; ““Minor Moral Works’’), an in- 
fluential philosophical exposition, mainly in 
dialogue form, of his doctrine of despair. 

Lack of money forced him to live at Recanti 
(1828-30), but he escaped again to Florence 
through financial help of friends and pub- 
lished a further collection of poems, J canti 
(1831). Frustrated love for a Florentine beau- 
ty, Fanny Targioni-Tozzetti, inspired some of 
his saddest lyrics. A young Neapolitan exile, 
Antonio Ranieri, became his friend and only 
comfort. Leopardi moved to Rome, then to 
Florence, and finally settled in Naples in 1833, 
where, among other works, he wrote (1836) 
La ginestra, a long poem included in Ranieri’s 
posthumous collection of his works (1845). 
The death that he had long regarded as the 
only liberation came to him suddenly in a 
cholera epidemic in Naples. 

Leopardi’s most important philosophical 
writings are Operette morali, Pensieri (ed. by 
Ranieri, 1845; ‘““Thoughts”), and Zibaldone (7 
vol., 1898-1900; “‘Miscellany’’). The last con- 
tains a typical expression of Leopardi’s pessi- 
mism: “The human race, which has believed 


and will believe so many silly things, will nev- 
er believe either that it knows nothing, or that 
it is nothing, or that it has nothing to hope for 
after death.” 

Leopardi’s genius, his frustrated hopes, and 
his pain found their best outlet in his poetry, 
admired for its brilliance, intensity, and effort- 
less musicality. His finest poems are probably 
the lyrics called “‘Idillii” in early editions of his 
poetry, notably “A Silvia”; “L’infinito,” a 
lovely meditation on infinity; ‘Il passero soli- 
tario,” a comparison between the lonely poet 
and a sparrow who sings alone on a fine spring 
day; and “‘La quiete dopo la tempesta” (“The 
Calm After the Storm’’) and “Il sabato del 
villaggio” (“The Village Saturday Night”). 
Later poems such as La ginestra are of value 
more for their philosophical argument than 
for poetic qualities. 

F. Flora published a modern edition of Leo- 
pardi’s works (5 vol., 1937-49). His letters 
were edited by F. Moroncini and G. Ferretti 
(7 vol., 1934-41). One English translation of 
his prose works is P, Maxwell’s Essays, Dia- 
logues, and Thoughts (1893). Among many 
translations of Leopardi’s poetry are R.C. 
Trevelyan’s Translations from Leopardi (1941) 
and J.H. Whitfield’s Canti (1962). 

‘Italian literature of the 19th century 10:1201la 


leopard lily: see blackberry lily. 


leopard lizard, common name for Crota- 
phytus wislizeni, a southwestern United States 
lizard. 

‘camouflage and environment 15:730c 


leopard’s bane, plant of the genus Doroni- 
cum of the family Asteraceae, about 20 to 30 
species of perennial herbs native to Eurasia. 


Leopard’s bane (Doronicum grandiflorum) 
Anthony J Huxley —EB Inc. 


They have large flower heads with yellow disc 
flowers and one row of yellow ray flowers; 
some leaves that are clustered at the base and 
others that alternate along and sometimes 
clasp the stem; and stout, usually single 
stems. Several species, especially D. caucasi- 
cum and D. plantagineum, are cultivated as 
garden ornamentals. 


leopard seal, or sEA LEOPARD (Hydrurga lep- 
tonyx), generally solitary, earless seal (family 


The three-cusped molars of the leopard seal (Hydrurga 
leptonyx) are well adapted for flesh eating 
John Warham 


Phocidae) of Antarctic and sub-Antarctic re- 
gions. The only seal that feeds on penguins, 
young seals, and other warm-blooded prey, 
the leopard seal is a slender animal with a 
relatively long head and long, three-cusped 
cheek teeth. It is named for its black-spotted, 
gray coat and attains a maximum length and 
weight (greater in the female) of about 3.5 
metres (12 feet) and 380 kilograms 840 
pounds), It has a reputation for ferocity but is 
not known to make unprovoked attacks on 
man; it is of no commercial importance. 
-habits and carnivorous 
diet 1:959h 


leopard shark (Triakis semifasciata), small 
shark of the family Triakidae found in shal- 
low water along the Pacific coast of the 
United States. A slim, narrow-headed shark 


Leopard shark (Triakis semifasciata) 
Painting by Richard Ellis 


with small, three-cusped teeth, it grows about 
90 to 150 centimetres (3 to 5 feet) long. It is 
gray, distinctively marked with transverse 
black bars on its back and black spots on its 
sides. It preys on fishes and crustaceans. 
Though often considered harmless, it may 
bite. 


leopard toadfish, common name for Op- 
sanus pardus, a species of fish of the order Ba- 
trachoidiformes. 

-body plan, illus. 2 13:980 


Leo Pargail, mountain in the Himalayan 
ranges, India. 
31°54’ N, 78°45’ E 
-Tethys Himalayas 8:883d; 
map 882 


Leopold (1835-1905), German prince of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (1885-1905), was 
a candidate for the Spanish throne (1870) af- 
ter the revolution of 1868. He at first refused, 
then accepted, then withdrew; France’s de- 
mand that his candidacy should never be 
renewed sparked the Franco-German War 
(1870-71). 


Leopold I, Emperor 10:818 (b. June 9, 
1640, Vienna—d. May 5, 1705, Vienna), Holy 
Roman emperor during whose lengthy reign 
(1658-1705) Austria emerged from a series of 
struggles with the Turks and the French as a 
great European power, in which monarchical 
absolutism and administrative centralism 
gained ascendancy. 

Abstract of text biography. Having devel- 
oped, while still a youth, a strong interest in 
languages, history, the sciences, and music, 
Leopold became the Habsburg heir in 1654; 
he was elected king of Hungary in 1655 and of 
Bohemia in 1656. In 1658 he succeeded his fa- 
ther as Holy Roman emperor. Engaged in war 
against the Turks, who beseiged Vienna in 
1683, Leopold’s forces recovered almost all of 
the Ottoman portion of Hungary (1699) and 
subsequently fought to subdue the Hungarian 
Protestants who objected to the Catholic em- 
peror’s rule. Leopold, however, joined a Prot- 
estant coalition against France but ultimately 
was compelled to make an_ unfavour- 
able peace (1697). Nevertheless, Leopold, 
whose first wife had been the daughter of 
Philip ITV of Spain and whose main political 
ambition was to unite all the Habsburg lands 
by succeeding to the Spanish throne, engaged 
France again in the War of Spanish Succes- 
sion (1701-14), but he died before, sneado.yas 
concluded. eet va 


> > 
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Leopold I (b. Dec. 16, 1790, Coburg, now in 
West Germany—d. Dec. 10, 1865, Laeken, 
Belg.), first king of the Belgians (1831-65), 
helped strengthen the nation’s new parliamen- 
tary system and, as a leading figure in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, scrupulously maintained Bel- 
gian neutrality. 

The fourth son of Francis, duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Saalfeld, Leopold served with the allies 
against Napoleon’s forces during the Napo- 
leonic Wars (1800-15); in 1816 he married 
Charlotte, the only child of the future king 
George IV of Great Britain. Although the 
princess died in 1817, Leopold continued to 
live in England until 1831, when he accepted 
his election as king of the Belgians, having de- 
clined the Greek crown the previous year. He 
immediately began to strengthen the Belgian 
Army and, with assistance from France and 
England, fought off the attacks of William ITI 
of The Netherlands, who refused until 1838 to 
scene Belgium as an independent king- 

om. 

Until 1839 Leopold helped maintain a Liber- 
al-Catholic coalition that expanded the edu- 
cationa! system. In 1836 he granted greater 
political autonomy to large towns and rural 
areas. The coalition ended in 1839 with the re- 
moval of Dutch pressure through William 
IIIs recognition of the Belgian kingdom. Leo- 
pold signed commercial treaties with Prussia 
(1844) and France (1846) and maintained a 
neutral foreign policy, most notably during 
the Crimean War (1853-56). His throne was 
not seriously challenged during the revolu- 
tions of 1848. After the accession of a hostile 
regime under Napoleon III in France (1852), 
he sponsored a fortification of the Antwerp 
area, completed in 1868. 


Leopold |, king of the Belgians, 
photograph by Nadar 
Archives Photographiques, Paris 


Often referred to as the ‘“‘Nestor of Europe,” 
Leopold was highly influential in European di- 
plomacy and used marriages to strengthen his 
ties with France, England, and Austria. He 
married Marie-Louise of Orléans, daughter of 
the French king Louis-Philippe, in 1832; in 
1840 he helped to arrange the marriage of his 
niece Victoria, queen of England, to his neph- 
ew Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He 
also helped negotiate the marriage of his 
daughter Carlota to Maximilian, archduke of 
Austria and later emperor of Mexico, in 1857. 
Leopold’s influence declined with the growing 
power of Napoleon III and of Otto von Bis- 
marck of Prussia. 

-domestic and foreign policies 11:158a 


Leopold I, popularly known as the “‘oLp DEs- 
SAUER” (b, July 3, 1676, Dessau, now in East 
Germany—d. April 7, 1747, Dessau), prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau, Prussian field marshal and 
reformer, inventor of the iron ramrod and re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the modern 
bayonet; he founded the old Prussian military 
system that, generally unchanged until 1806, 
enabled Frederick II the Great to propel 
essa to the position of a European power. 

ginning his military career serving against 
ihe’ French in 1695, Leopold commanded the 
Prussian contingent in the allied forces during 
most of the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-14). A friend of the Austrian field mar- 
shal Prince Eugene of Savoy, he fought in 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and France, 
distinguishing himself at the battles of Hich- 
stadt an der Donau (Bavaria; 1703), Cassano 
d’Adda (Italy; 1705), Turin (1706), Tournai 
(Belgium), and Malplaquet (France; both 
1709). In 1715 he commanded the Prussian 
Army against Charles XII of Sweden, defeat- 
ing him at Stralsund and on the island of Rii- 
gen. 

The long peace that followed gave Leopold 
the chance to use his considerable organiza- 
tional talents. Introducing the iron ramrod 
(wooden ones tended to break in the heat of 
battle), the modern bayonet (replacing the 
plug bayonet that had to be removed from the 
barrel to fire the weapon), and the uniform 
marching step in his own regiment in the late 
1690s, he extended these improvements to the 
entire Prussian Army after 1715. Under his 
strict, often brutal tutelage, the Prussian in- 
fantry achieved the discipline and rapidity of 
fire that made possible Frederick II’s victories 
against vastly more numerous and powerful 
foes. In this endeavour, Leopold had the 
confidence and cooperation of his monarch, 
King Frederick William I (ruled 1713-40). As 
a result of his experience in the field, the 
Prince always favoured his own branch of the 
service, infantry, over cavalry and artillery. 

After the succession of Frederick II in 1740, 
war again broke out. Leopold, by now an old 
man, once more took a field command. On 
Dec. 14, 1745, as Frederick was hurrying to 
his aid, the “Old Dessauer’’ defeated a superi- 
or Austrian and Saxon army at Kesselsdorf, 
Saxony, the final action of his long career. 
-Frederick the Great military assistance 7:703f 


Leopold I (1293-1326), Habsburg duke of 
Austria. 
-Switzerland invasion and defeat 17:879h 


Leopold I, also spelled LurreoLp (d. 994), 
member of the distinguished Franconian 
Babenberg family, was the first Babenberg to 
hold the margravate of Austria (976-994), 
-Babenberg expansion in the East 2:450d 


Leopold II (b. May 5, 1747, Vienna—d. 
March 1, 1792, Vienna), Holy Roman emper- 
or from 1790 to 1792, one of the most capable 
of the 18th-century reformist rulers known as 
the “enlightened despots.” The third son of 
the Habsburg Maria Theresa and the emperor 
Francis I, Leopold succeeded kis father as 
duke of Tuscany when his eldest brother 
became emperor as Joseph II in 1765. Like 
Joseph, Leopold was influenced by the ideas 
of the Enlightenment and was determined to 
construct an efficient state apparatus at the 
expense of feudal interests. During his 25-year 
reign over the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, he 
rationalized his states’ taxation and tariff sys- 
tems and encouraged the development of rep- 
resentative institutions. 

After Joseph II died in February 1790, Leo- 
pold was elected emperor. Although he dis- 
mantled some of the centralized state ma- 
chinery that Joseph had set up in the Habs- 
burg domains, he kept in force Joseph’s de- 
crees. that emancipated the peasantry and 
granted increased religious liberty to non- 
Catholics. At first Leopold reacted cautiously 
to the explosive situation created in Europe 
by the French Revolution. In August 1791, 
however, he joined with the Prussians in issu- 
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ing the Declaration of Pillnitz, appealing to 
the European sovereigns to use force to assure 
the maintenance of monarchical government 
in France, Austria and Prussia concluded a 
defensive alliance in February 1792, but Leo- 
pold died less than two months before France 
declared war on Austria. 
-Austrian Habsburg imperial succession, table 
3 8:534 
-Belgian policies enforcement 11:157b 
-Bohemia’s nascent nationalism 2:1193b 
‘diplomatic and political reforms 2:460a passim 
to 463f 
-Hungarian constitution restoration 9:36a 
‘Lombardy political administration 9:1152h 


Leopold II (b. April 9, 1835, Brussels—d. 
Dec. 17, 1909, Laeken, Belg.), king of the Bel- 
gians from 1865 to 1909; he led the first Euro- 
pean efforts to develop the Congo Basin, 
making possible the formation of the Congo 
Free State in 1885, annexed in 1908 as the Bel- 
gian Congo (now Zaire). 


Leopold Il, king of the Belgians, portrait by 
Louis-Joseph Ghemar (1820-73) 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Royale Albert |, Brussels 


The eldest son of Leopold I, first king of the 
Belgians, and his second wife, Marie-Louise of 
Orléans, Leopold became duke of Brabant in 
1846 and served in the Belgian Army. In 1853 
he married Maria Henrietta, daughter of the 
Austrian archduke Joseph, palatine of Hun- 
gary, and became king of the Belgians on his 
father’s death in December 1865. Although 
the domestic affairs of his reign were dominat- 
ed by a growing conflict between the Liberal 
and Catholic parties over suffrage and educa- 
tion issues, Leopold IJ concentrated on devel- 
oping the nation’s defenses. Aware that Bel- 
gian neutrality, maintained during the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-71), was imperilled by 
the increasing strength of France and Germa- 
ny, he persuaded Parliament in 1887 to 
finance the fortification of Liége and Namur. 
A military conscription bill, for which he had 
long argued, was passed shortly before his 
death. 

Leopold had meanwhile become deeply in- 
volved in the Congo region, founding the As- 
sociation Internationale du Congo (1876) to 
explore the area, with Sir Henry Morton Stan- 
ley as his main agent. In 1884-85 he defeated 
an Anglo-Portuguese attempt to conquer the 
Congo Basin and gained recognition by the 
U.S. and the leading European powers as the 
sovereign of the Etat Indépendant du Congo 
(Congo Free State), an area 80 times the size 
of Belgium. The chief industry, wild rubber 
production, became especially lucrative after 
1891, but in 1904 exposure of mistreatment of 
natives in the rubber industry marked the on- 
set of the decline of Leopold’s personal rule in 
the region. Great Britain, with U.S. aid, pres- 
sured Belgium to annex the Congo state to re- 
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dress the “rubber atrocities”; the area became 
part of Belgium in November 1908. Since 
Leopold’s only son had predeceased him, a 
nephew, Albert I, succeeded to the throne. 
-Congo Basin ambitions 4:901c 
-Congo colonial organization and 

control 3:1096a 
-Congo Free State foundation 17:584a 
-domestic and foreign policies 11:158d 


Leopold II, 11th-century Babenberg duke of 
Austria. 
-Babenberg losses to Henry IV 2:450e 


Leopold II (b. Oct. 3, 1797, Florence—d. 
Jan. 29, 1870, Rome), last reigning grand 
duke of Tuscany (ruled 1824-59); at first con- 
tinuing the liberal reforms of his father, Ferdi- 
nand III, he later adopted a reactionary poli- 
cy in response to radical agitation. His reign 
ended with his abdication, 

Succeeding his father on June 18, 1824, Leo- 
pold continued liberal administrative, judicial, 
and educational reforms and improved the 
transportation system. After the election 
(1846) of the popular and democratic Pope 
Pius IX, whose reforms and policies unloosed 
liberal enthusiasm throughout Italy, Leopold 
became one of the first Italian rulers to grant 
a constitution for representative government 
(Feb. 17, 1848). Popular pressure forced him 
to send Tuscan troops to fight against the 
Austrians in Lombardy. As radical agitation 
grew, however, he left Tuscany (Jan. 30, 
1849), stating that he could not agree to the 
planned constituent assembly, and on Febru- 
ary 21 joined the Pope at the fortified port of 
Gaeta south of Rome; Pius IX had fled the 
radical extremists in Rome. 


Leopold Il of Tuscany, portrait bust by 
Ottavio Giovannozzi, 1846; in the Uffizi, 
Florence 


Alinari 


After the Austrian victory over the Piedmon- 
tese at Novara (March 23), the Tuscan As- 
sembly installed a dictator whose brief rule 
proved unsuccessful; the Assembly then invit- 
ed Leopold to return (April 12). He accepted 
but secretly arranged for Austrian troops to 
march in first (May 25, 1849). Leopold him- 
self did not return until July 28; the Austrians 
remained until 1855. Leopold prorogued the 
parliament in September 1850, finally revoked 
the constitution on May 5, 1852, and impris- 
oned the Tuscan revolutionaries. 

Despite the end of Austrian occupation in 
1855, Leopold’s prestige remained low. He 
refused the popular demand to join the 
French and Sardinians in their war against 
Austria in 1859, and, in the face of mounting 
opposition, he quietly left Tuscany (April 27) 
to abdicate to his son Ferdinand IV (July), 
who never reigned. 

‘economic and administrative reform 9:1153b 
~post-Napoleonic enlightened rule 9:1158e 

passim to 1160b 


Leopold II, 
Ndombe, Lake. 


Leopold II (b. Noy. 3, 1901, Brussels), king 
of the Belgians whose actions as commander 
in chief of the Belgian Army during the Ger- 
man conquest of Belgium (1940) in World 
War II aroused opposition to his rule, eventu- 
ally leading to his abdication in 1951. 

The son of Albert I and his consort Elisabeth 
of Bavaria, Leopold served as a private sol- 
dier during the final campaign of World War 
I, On Noy. 10, 1926, he married Princess As- 
trid of Sweden (died August 1935); their chil- 
dren were Joséphine-Charlotte, Baudouin, 
and Albert. Leopold became king of the Bel- 
gians following his father’s death on Feb. 17, 
1934. Favouring an independent foreign poli- 
cy, but not strict neutrality, he withdrew Bel- 
gium from its defensive alliance with France 
and from the Pact of Locarno—a peace agree- 
ment among Germany, France, Belgium, It- 
aly, and Great Britain—after German occu- 
pation of the Rhineland (1936). Determined 
to resist aggression with help from Britain and 
France, he sponsored construction of a for- 
tified defense line from Antwerp to Namur, 
facing Germany. 

With the quibied of World War II, Leo- 
pold assumed supreme command of the Bel- 
gian Army and surrendered his encircled 
forces on May 28, 1940, 18 days after the Ger- 
man invasion. The Belgian government’s 
repudiation of his decision to surrender and to 
remain with his troops, rather than join the 
London government in exile, laid the founda- 
tion for the postwar conflict over his claim to 
the throne. He was held prisoner by the Ger- 
mans at his royal chateau near Brussels. until 
1944 and then in Austria to the end of the 
war. His letter to Adolf Hitler in 1942 is cred- 
ited with saving an estimated 500,000 Belgian 
women and children from deportation to mu- 
nitions factories in Germany. He married 
Mary-Lilian Baels on Sept. 11, 1941, whom he 
created princesse de Réthy; their children 
were Alexandre, Marie-Christine, and Maria 
Esmeralda. 

After his brother Charles had been appoint- 
ed regent in 1944, Leopold remained in Swit- 
zerland (1945-50), awaiting resolution of the 
“royal question,” the controversy over his 
pending return to the throne, In a plebiscite 
held March 12, 1950, nearly 58 percent of the 
voters favoured the King’s return, largely re- 
flecting Catholic Fleming support. But unrest 
fomented by Liberal, Socialist, and Walloon 
opposition led Leopold to renounce his sovyer- 
eignty on Aug. 11, 1950, in favour of his son 
Baudouin, who became king the following 
year. 

‘foreign and domestic policies 11:159e 


Leopold III (1351-86), Habsburg duke of 
Austria, 
‘political and military career 2:452f 


Leopold III (1075-1136), Babenberg mar- 
grave of Austria. 
-political and military career 2:450f 


Leopold V (1159-94), Duke of Austria. 
-Crusades expeditionary leadership 5:305b 


Leopold VI, called tHE GLorious (1176- 
1230), Austrian duke and Crusader. 
-political and military career 2:451c 


Leopold, A(ido) Starker (b. Oct. 22, 1913, 
Burlington, Iowa), wildlife biologist chiefly 
noted for wildlife surveys. 

He was educated at the universities of Wis- 
consin (B.S., 1936) and California (Ph.D., 
1944) and joined the faculty of the University 
of California (Berkeley) in 1946. He became 
assistant to the chancellor (1960) and was 
named chairman of a committee to advise the 
U.S. Department of the Interior on wildlife 
management. Leopold’s book, Wildlife of 
Mexico: The Game Birds and Animals (1959), 
was the outcome of field research he directed 
in Mexico for the Pan-American Union. 
-conservation history and practice 5:43d 


Lake (Africa); see Mai- 


Leopold, Carl Gustaf af (b. March 26, 
1756, Stockholm—d. Nov. 9, 1829, Stock- 
holm), court poet in the service of the enlight- 
ened monarch Gustav III and of his succes- 
sor, the reactionary Gustav IV. He began his 


Carl Gustaf af Leopold, oil painting by 
J.G. Sandberg, 1832; in Gripsholm 
Castle, Sweden 


By courtesy of the Svenska Portrattarkivet, Stockholm 


career in 1792 with skillful articles and 
polemical essays propagating the rational 
ideas of the Enlightenment and parrying the 
criticism of the younger generation of Roman- 
tics. A member of the Swedish Academy from 
its foundation in 1786, he became, on the 
death of the poet and critic J.H. Kellgren 
(1795), the dominant figure in Swedish litera- 
ture and the arbiter of classical taste. His 
philosophical, didactic poetry is seen at its 
best in his thought- -provoking ode ‘“‘Forsynen” 
(1793; ‘“Providence’’). 

Leopold was ennobled in 1809. His last years 
were saddened by his wife’s insanity and by 
his own blindness. 

‘Swedish literature development 10:1176e 


Leopold, Jan Hendrik (b. May 11, 1865, 
*s-Hertogenbosch, Neth.—d. June 21, 1925, 
Rotterdam), poet whose uniqueness of expres- 
sion and masterly technique set him apart 
among the heirs to the Dutch literary renais- 
sance of the 1880s, His poetry is often wistful 
and melancholy in mood, conveying a deso- 
lating solitude of spirit probably accentuated 
by his deafness; he himself describes his work 
as ‘“‘one long plaint.” 

He was first influenced by Pieter Cornelis 
Boutens and Herman Gorter, the outstanding 
poets of the 1880 movement, but soon devel- 
oped along his own lines. He made his debut 
in the periodical De nieuwe gids (“The New 
Guide’’) in 1893 and later collaborated on Al- 
bert Verwey’s Tweemaandelijks tijdschrift 
(“Bimonthly Periodical’’). 

His most highly rated work is the epic poem 
“Cheops” (1915), which describes in rich, 
musical language the journey of a pharaoh’s 
soul after death through the spiritual regions 
of the universe and its return, disillusioned, to 
its burial pyramid. 


Leopold, Luna Bergere (b. Oct. 8, 1915, 
Albuquerque, N.M.), geologist and civil engi- 
neer known for his studies of fluvial processes 
and quantitative geomorphology. 

Leopold was head meteorologist for the 
Pineapple Research Institute of Hawaii from 
1946 until 1950, when he became a member of 
the U.S. Geological Survey; he became chief 
of its Water Resources Division and research 
hydrologist in 1966. His work includes studies 
of river-channel morphology and hydraulic 
geometry, the hydrology of arid regions, and 
landform evolution. One of the few geologists 
who has been elected to the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, Leopold is the author of such 
books as The Flood Control Controversy 
(1954; with Thomas Maddox, Jr.), Fluvial 
Processes in Geomorphology (1964; with M. 
Gordon Wolman and John P, Miller), and 
Water (1966; with Kenneth S. Davis and the 


editors of Life). (itp wy: 
-hydraulic geometry of stream Ff lo aguas 
channels 10:63lc | 7101 bua Sitzemeob- 


eopetine Cate (1787), Tuscan legal code 
of Leopold II 
-Leopold II aid judicial reform 9:1153f 


Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
(1835-1905), German prince and candidate 
for the Spanish throne in 1870. 
-Franco-Prussian War origins 8:l1lh 


Leopold of Kothen, Prince, 18th-century 

German prince who employed Johann Sebas- 

tian Bach as musical director in August 1717. 
-patronage of J.S. Bach 2:558a 


Léopoldville (Zaire): see Kinshasa. 
Leo the Armenian: see Leo V. 


Leotrichiidae, family of insects of the order 
Heteroptera. 
-characteristics and classification 8:851d 


Leotychides, also spelled Leotycumpas (b. c. 
545 pc—d. c. 469 Bc), Spartan king of the 
Eurypontid family and a successful military 
commander during the Greco-Persian wars. 
In 491 he acceded to the throne held by his 
cousin, Demaratus, after the coruler (Sparta 
having a dual kingship), Cleomenes I, had 
bribed the Delphic oracle to declare Demara- 
tus’ rule illegal. Shortly thereafter, Leoty- 
chides arranged a truce in the war between 
Athens and the island of Aegina. The island 
had earned the enmity of Athens by submit- 
ting to the Persians, who were expanding their 
sphere of influence to the west. 

By 479, when most of the Persian invaders 
had been driven from mainland Greece, Leo- 
tychides was commander of the Greek fleet. 
In that year he crushed the Persian army and 
navy at Mycale on the west coast of Anatolia, 
a victory that prepared the way for the libera- 
tion of the Greeks of western Anatolia from 
Persian rule. Leotychides led an army to 
Thessaly, around 476, to punish the aristo- 
cratic family of the Aleuads for having aided 
the Persians, but he withdrew after allegedly 
accepting a bribe. Convicted on this charge at 
Sparta, he fled to Tegea, in Arcadia. A sen- 
tence of exile was passed upon him; his house 
was razed, and his grandson, Archidamus IJ, 
ascended the throne. 

Leotychides should not be confused with an 
earlier Spartan king of the same name who 
fought against the Messenians in the Second 
Messenian War (c. 650 Bc). 

-role in Battle of Mycale 8:350d 


Leovigild (d. 586), the last Arian ruler in 
Visigothic Spain, was sole king from 572 after 
the deaths of his brothers Athanagild and Li- 
uva. 

-Spanish unification battle 17:406e 


Lepanto, Battle of (Oct. 7, 1571), naval en- 
gagement between allied Christian forces and 
the Ottoman Turks during an Ottoman cam- 
paign to acquire the Venetian island of Cy- 
prus. Seeking to drive Venice from the eastern 
Mediterranean, the forces of Sultan Selim II 
invaded Cyprus in 1570. The Venetians 
formed an alliance with Pope Pius V and Phil- 
ip II of Spain (May 25, 1571). Philip sent his 
half brother, Don John of Austria, to com- 
mand the allied forces. By the time the allies 
assembled at Messina, Sicily (Aug. 24, 1571), 
the Turks had captured Nicosia (Sept. 9, 
1570), besieged Famagusta, and entered the 
Adriatic. Their fleet lay in the Gulf of Patras, 
near Lepanto (Navpaktos), Greece. The allied 
fleet of more than 200 ships sailed for Corfu 
on September 15 and on October 7 advanced 
in four squadrons against the Ottoman fleet, 
commanded by Ali Pasa, Muhammad Saulak 
(governor of Alexandria), and Uluj Ali (dey of 
Algiers). After about four hours of fighting, 
the allies were victorious, capturing 117 gal- 
leys and thousands of men. Of little practical 
value (Venice surrendered Cyprus to the 
Turks in 1573), the battle had a great impact 
on European morale and was the subject of 
paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. 
-Cervantes’ role and Spain’s provisions 3:1183e 
-Don John and Ottoman defeat 4:883f 
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-European naval alliance moral effects 17:427c 
-naval warfare history 12:888f 
-papal alliance success 9:1151d 


Lepas (crustacean): see barnacle. 


Lepautre, Pierre (c. 1648-1716), French ar- 
chitect and designer. 
-Baroque architectural developments 19:414d 


Lepcha, people of Sikkim, eastern Nepal, 
western Bhutan, and the Darjeeling district of 
West Bengal in India. They number about 
60,000 (30,000 in India; 20,000 in Sikkim; and 

10,000 in Bhutan), They are thought to be the 
earliest inhabitants of Sikkim, but have 
adopted many elements of the culture of the 
Bhutia people, who entered Sikkim from Ti- 
bet in the 14th century and afterward. The 
Bhutia are mainly pastoralists in the high 
mountains; the Lepcha usually live in the re- 
motest valleys. While some intermarriage has 
occurred between the two groups, they tend 
to stay apart and to speak their own tongues, 
which are dialects of Tibetan. Neither group 
has much to do with the Hindu Nepalese set- 
tlers, who have entered Sikkim since the 18th 
century and in the 1970s comprised about 
three-quarters of the population. 

The Lepcha are primarily monogamous, al- 
though a married man may invite a younger 
unmarried brother to live with him and share 
his fields and his wife. Occasionally, also, a 
man may have more than one wife. The Lep- 
cha trace their descent through the paternal 
line and have large patrilineal clans. 

They were converted to Tibetan Buddhism 
by the Bhutia, but still retain their earlier pan- 
theon of spirits and their shamans, who cure 
illnesses, intercede with the gods, and preside 
over the rites accompanying birth, marriage, 
and death. 

Traditionally hunters and gatherers, the Lep- 
cha now also engage in farming and cattle 
breeding. 

-Himalayan ethnic distribution 8:886a 
-Indian racial types and distribution 14:846g 
-kinship and marriage patterns 17:128a 
-Sikkim’s first inhabitants 16:748h 


Leperditia, genus of ostracod, subclass Os- 
tracoda, class Crustacea, phylum Arthopoda. 
-fossil arthropods and eras, illus. 6 7:564 


Le Perreux-sur-Marne, town, an eastern 
suburb of Paris, in Val-de-Marne départe- 
ment, north-central France, on the Marne 
River. Mainly residential, it has some small 
manufactures and a shipbuilding industry. 
During the Middle Ages it was described as 
Pétrosa which indicated “stony terrain.” 
Originally a part of Nogent, it was made a 
separate community in 1887. Latest census 
29,089. 

48°51’ N, 2°30’ E 

Le Petit-Quevilly, town, southwest suburb 
of Rouen, Seine-Maritime département, 
northern France, on the Seine River. The 
name Quevilly comes from the Latin Quevil- 
licium—in ancient French Chivilly, or Chevilli 
—meaning “a row of spikes” that enclosed a 
park where the Norman dukes once hunted. It 
was designated “Petit” in 1030 to distinguish 
it from Le Grand-Quevilly. Historic buildings 
include the chapel of Saint-Julien (12th cen- 
tury), the church of Saint-Pierre (15th cen- 
tury), and remains of a leper hospital (1183) 
with medieval paintings. Manufactures in- 
clude chemicals, rubber goods, and textiles. 
Latest census 22,831. 

49°26’ N, 1°02’ E 

Lepidium (plant): see garden cress; pepper- 
grass. 

Lepidobotryaceae, family of the plant order 


Geraniales. 
-distribution and classification 8:1b 


Lepidocaris, genus of tiny, blind, freshwater 
crustaceans (subclass Branchiopoda) that ex- 
isted in the Middle Devonian. 

‘fossil arthropods and eras, illus. 6 7: 564 

-fossil record’s importance 3:115h 


157 _lepidolite 


Lepidochelys: see sea turtle. 


lepidocrocite, red to reddish-brown oxide 
mineral, basic iron oxide [FeO(OH)], that of- 
ten occurs as crystals on crusts of goethite. 
For detailed physical properties, see table un- 
der oxide minerals; for structure and occur- 
rences, see goethite. 


Lepidocystoidea, extinct class of the in- 
vertebrate phylum Echinodermata. 
-classification and anatomical features 6:185c 


Lepidodendron, one of the most commonly 
encountered genera of extinct treelike club 
mosses, order Lepidodendrales, class (or sub- 
division) Lycopsida. Some of its species, 
prominent during the Upper Carboniferous 


Fossil fragment of Lepidodendron 


Louise K. Broman from Root Resources—EB Inc 


Period (ending 280,000,000 years ago), ex- 
ceeded 30 metres (100 feet) and 1 metre (40 
inches) in diameter. It was named originally 
for twig and branch fragments. Other so- 
called form genera were subsequently con- 
structed, confusingly, for other parts not 
known to belong definitely to Lepidodendron: 
cones (Lepidostrobus), leaves (Lepidophyl- 
loides, or Lepidophyllum), seeds (Lepidocar- 
pon), and underground parts (Stigmaria). Lat- 
er, as more complete specimens were discov- 
ered in each genus, many species were created 
to accommodate them. 

-coal formation in Carboniferous Period 4:793e 
-Devonian plant evolution 5:678c 

-general features and fossil record 11:206c 
-habitat, traits, and era 7:575c; illus. 14 


lepidolite, or LiTHiA mica, the most common 
lithium mineral, basic potassium and lithium 
aluminosilicate; a member of the common 
mica group. It is economically important as a 
major source of lithium. Because it is one of 
the few minerals containing appreciable 
amounts of rubidium, it is useful in determin- 
ing geological age according to strontium- 
rubidium ratios. Lepidolite occurs almost ex- 
clusively in granite pegmatites. For chemical 
formula and detailed physical properties, see 
table under micas. 

Lepidolite forms a chemical substitution se- 
ries where pure muscovite, K2Al4(SiseAl2020) 


Lepidolite mica from Brazil 


By courtesy of the Joseph and Helen Guetterman collection; photograph, 
John H. Gerard—EB Inc. 
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(OH,F)4, gradually increases in lithium and 
silicon content to the lepidolite end-mem- 
ber molecules paucilithionite, K2(LiAl)3 
(SicsAl2020)(OH,F)4, and _ polylithionite, 
Ka(Li2Al)2(SisO20)(OH,F)4. 
-cesium and rubidium production 
process 1:586h 
-chemical and physical properties, occurrence, 
and synthesis 12:93a; table 
‘lithium ores and production 1:582g 


lepidomelane: see biotite. 


Lepidoptera 10:820, an order of insects in- 
cluding the butterflies and moths. 

The text article covers geographic distribu- 
tion, economic importance, natural history, 
form and function and includes an annotated 
classification of the order. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
butterfiy 
-adaptive colour patterns, illus., 
Biological, Plates III and IV 
-chemoreception mechanism 18:447a 
‘coloration pigments’ protective uses 4:912h 
‘dormancy as survival mechanism 5:961b 
-genetic and nongenetic variations 14:774f 
-imitative coloration patterns, 
illus., 12:Mimicry, Plate I 
-life cycle patterns and 
metamorphosis 15:678d 
-monarch’s toxin synthesis 14:618b 
-optical mechanism properties 14:358b; illus. 
-oxygen consumption rates 15:75le; table 
-poisonous protection of larva 2:69a 
‘pollination and feeding behaviour 14:746d 
-reproductive behaviour patterns 15:685h 
-characteristics and comparisons with other 
insects 9:612d passim to 614a 
moth 
-adaptive evolutionary colour 
changes 7:1008g 
‘aging and coloration relationships 1:300b 
‘annual population fluctuations 14:832h 
-beekeeping pests, comb destruction 2:794e 
-ear locations and sensory structures 17:40c 
‘genetic changes and industrial 
melanism 8:814g 
-industrial melanism and air pollution 14:775f 
-Tridales pollination methods 9:891d 
-pitcher plant as egg-laying habitat 16:254e 
-poisonous animals, table 7 14:614b 
protective coloration adaptations 4:925d; 
illus. 
-social behaviour patterns 16:938h 
-warning and startle colours, 
illus., 4:Coloration, Biological, Plate IV 
-pollen dispersal agents, illus., 14:Pollination, 
Plate I 
pollination adaptations with orchids 13:653d 
-trichopteran evolution 18:709h 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

common butterflies: see brush-footed butterfly; 
te butterfly; monarch butterfly; skipper; 
swift 

common moths: bagworm moth; bollworm; car- 
penter moth; casebearer; clearwing moth; 
gelechiid moth; gypsy moth; hawk moth; leaf- 
roller moth; measuring worm moth; midget 
moth; olethreutid moth; owlet moth;  pro- 
cessionary caterpillar; prominent moth; pyralid 
moth; regal moth; saturniid moth; silkworm 
moth; slug caterpillar moth; tiger moth; tineid 
moth; tussock moth 

families of butterflies: Lycaenidae; Papilionidae; 
Pieridae; Morphoidae 

families of moths: Incurvariidae; Lasiocampidae 


Lepidosaphes: see oystershell scale. 


Lepidosauria, subclass of reptiles including 

the lizards, snakes, amphisbaenians, and ex- 

tinct eosuchians, 

‘fossils, eras, and traits 7:570e; illus. 571 

‘lizard primitive classification 16:287b 

«skull bone mobility evolution and 
classification 15:733a 


Lepidosiren parodoxa: see lungfish. 


Lepidostomatidae, family of caddisflies of 
the insect order Trichoptera. 
‘classification and basic features 18:710f 


4:Coloration, 


Lepidurus: see tadpole shrimp. 


Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius (d. 152 sc), Ro- 
man statesman who held the highest offices of 
the republic. As ambassodor to Greece, Syria, 
and Egypt in 200, he delivered to Philip V an 
ultimatum warning Macedonia not to make 
war on any Greek state. Consul in 187 and 
175, censor in 179 (when he reformed the com- 
itia centuriata), pontifex maximus from 180 
onward, and princeps senatus from 179 to 
152, Lepidus fought against the Ligurians, di- 
rected the construction of the Via Aemilia 
from Ariminum (Rimini) to Placentia (Piacen- 
za), and led colonies to Mutina (Modena) and 
Parma. 


Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius (d. c. 77 sc, 
Sardinia), Roman senator who attempted un- 
successfully to overthrow the constitution im- 
posed by the dictator Sulla. Although he had 
supported Sulla’s rise to power, Lepidus later 
led the anti-Sullan Populares. With the help 
of Pompey (Pompey the Great), he was elect- 
ed consul for 78, despite Sulla’s opposition. 
When Sulla died in 78, Lepidus sought to re- 
scind the dictator’s measures. He called for 
the renewed distribution of cheap grain, recall 
of exiles, restoration of confiscated lands, and, 
ultimately, the re-establishment of the office 
of tribune. When his proposals were rejected 
by the Senate, he gathered forces in Etruria 
and Cisalpine Gaul and marched on Rome, 
demanding re-election to the consulship for 
77. After being repelled by Quintus Lutatius 
Catulus at Rome’s Milvian Bridge, Lepidus 
was defeated by Pompey in Etruria. He es- 
caped to Sardinia, where he died shortly 
thereafter. His son Marcus Aemilius Lepidus 
was one of the triumvirs who ruled Rome af- 
ter the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44. 
-defeat by Pompey 15:1103f 

-Pompey’s support and opposition 14:793d 


Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius (d. 13 or 12 Bc), 
Roman statesman, one of the triumvirs who 
ruled Rome after the assassination of the dic- 
tator Julius Caesar in 44. He was the son of a 
prominent politician (died c. 77) by the same 
name. Lepidus joined the Caesarian party 
during the Civil War (49-46) between Caesar 
and the Senate. He ruled part of Spain in 48- 
47 and was consul in 46. In 45 he became Cae- 
sar’s magister equitum (“master of the 
horse’). After the murder of Caesar, Lepidus 
joined the Caesarian general Mark Antony 
against the conspirators. Antony obtained for 
Lepidus the office of pontifex maximus (“high 
priest’), and in October 43 Lepidus formed 
the triumvirate with Antony and Octavian 
(later the emperor Augustus) at Bononia 
(modern Bologna). Lepidus was consul again 
in 42, but his two colleagues soon deprived 
him of most of his power. His provinces of 
Gaul and Spain were taken from him, and he 
was Only formally included in the renewed tri- 
umvirate of 37. In 36 he attempted to raise 
Sicily in revolt against Octavian, but his sol- 
diers deserted his cause. Although allowed to 
remain pontifex maximus, Lepidus was forced 
to retire from public life. 

-Antonius’ military aid and triumvirate 1:1000b 
- Augustus’ union and defeat 2:369d 

-Second Triumvirate agreement 15:1106e 


Lepilemur (mammal genus): see lemur. 
Lepiota (fungus): see Agaricales, 
Lepisma saccharina (insect); see bristletail. 


Lepismatidae, family of insects, the best- 
known members of which are the silverfish 
and firebrat. 

-characteristics and classification 1:1026d 


Lepisosteiformes, order of archaic bony 


fishes (also called Ginglymodi) of the super- 
order Holostei, including the gar (q.v.). 


Lepista (fungus); see Agaricales. 


Le Play, (Pierre-Guillaume-)Frédéric (b. 
April 11, 1806, La Riviére-Saint-Sauveur, 
Calvados, Fr.—d. April 5, 1882, Paris), min- 


ing engineer, one of the foremost in Europe 
during his time, was also a sociologist impor- 
tant for his relating of family type to the con- 
dition of society as a whole. The development 
of statistical sampling was influenced by his 
“monographic method” of collating data that 
he obtained by field research, 

Le Play was engineer in chief and professor 
of metallurgy at the national Ecole des Mines 
from 1840 and inspector of the school from 
1848. He reorganized the coal mines in the 
Ural Mountains for the Russian government. 
He devoted his spare time to sociological re- 
search until about 1855, when, dismayed by 
the frequent revolutions in France and by the 
wide acceptance of what he considered er- 
roneous ideas in Rousseau’s Du contrat so- 
cial, he gave up mining in favour of sociology. 
After his country’s defeat in the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870-71, he also abandoned poli- 
tics, having been a senator from 1867. 

Le Play identified three family types: the pa- 
triarchal, in which all other members are di- 
rectly controlled by a single senior member; 
the unstable, in which a parent-child group 
lives independently of the larger family of 
which it is a branch; and the “stem,” in which 
one heir in each generation remains on the un- 
divided homestead while others adopt a more 
urban form of life in industry or government. 
The stem family, in Le Play’s view, has both 
the flexibility and the reserve economic 
strength to meet the demands of the contem- 
porary world. 

In propounding a theory of cyclical changes 
in society that were related to the rise or de- 
cline in family morale, Le Play opposed the 
then fashionable ideas of continuous evolu- 
tionary progress advanced by Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Emile Durk- 
heim. Thus Le Play, who predicted the future 
weakness of France and of Western society, 
perhaps before any other thinker, was not 
greatly esteemed in his lifetime. Some, howev- 
er, explained the French collapse of 1940 in 
terms of his theory, and most of his sociologi- 
cal writings were subsequently republished. 

Among Le Play’s books are Les Ouvriers 
européens (1st ed., abridged, 1855; 2nd ed., 6 
vol., 1877-79; “European Workers’’), La Ré- 
forme sociale en France (2 vol., 1864; 7th ed., 


3 vol., 1887), and L’organisation du travail 
(1870; trans., The Organization of Labor, 
1872). 


-cultural areas classification 
attempt 5:366d 

‘sociological study development 
role 16:986a 


Lepontine Alps, Italian ALPI LEPONTINE, 
French ALPES LEPONTIENNES, segment of the 
Central Alps along the Italian-Swiss border, 
bounded by the Simplon Pass and Pennine 
Alps (q.v.; west-southwest), the Upper Rhéne 
and Vorderrhein river valleys (north), Spliigen 
Pass (Italian Passo dello Spluga) and the 
Rhaetian Alps (east-northeast), and the Ital- 
ian lake district (south), At the western end of 
the range lies Mt. Leone (11,657 ft [3,553 m]), 
the highest peak; and along the south slope 
are the deep Leventina and Mesolcina valleys. 
Important passes include Simplon, St. Gott- 
hard (qq.v.), Lukmanier, and San Bernardino. 
The portion of the range east of St. Gotthard 
Pass is sometimes called the Adula Alps. 
Mountain cup! is popular in the region, 
46°25’ N, 8°40’ E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 
Leporidae: see rabbit; hare. 


Le Port, also known as LE PORT DES GALETS, 
major port of the French overseas départe- 
ment of Réunion in the western Indian Ocean. 
Situated on the northwest side of the island, it 
is connected to all other major points by a 
paved road along the circumference. The port 
was artificially excavated in the 1880s when 
Saint-Denis, the capital, proved to be insuffi- 
ciently sheltered. It can handle large vessels 
but has a narrow right angle turn at the en- 
trance that requires ships to be roped in from 


the shore. Until 1962 it was linked to Saint- 
Denis by rail, as well as by paved road; dis- 
continuation of the railway was followed by 
considerable improvement of the road. Latest 
census 17,280. 

20°55’ S, 55°18’ E 

leprechaun, fairy in Irish folklore, who is a 
tiny old man often with a cocked hat and 
leather apron. Solitary by nature, he lived in 
remote places and made shoes and brogues. 


Leprechaun, from the /rish Fairy Book, by Alfred 
Perceval Crave, 1909 


By courtesy of the Folklore Society Library, University College, London: 
photograph, R.B. Fleming 


The sound of his hammering betrayed his 
presence. He possessed a hidden crock of 
gold; if captured and threatened with bodily 
violence, he might, if his captor kept his eyes 
on him, reveal its hiding place. But usually the 
captor was tricked into glancing away, and 
the fairy vanished. 
Thomas Keightley, in The Fairy Mythology 
- (1850), derived the word leprechaun from /ub- 
berkin, Elizabethan name for a brownie-like 
fairy. A later derivation is from Old Irish Ju- 
chorpan, “‘little body.” 


Le Prince Family, 16th-century glassmak- 
ers of Beauvais, France. 
-Saint-Etienne stained glass illus. 17:571 


leprosy, caused by the Mycobacterium leprae 
bacillus, a chronic disease of man character- 
ized by lesions of the skin and superficial 
nerves and also possibly involving the eyes, 
testes, and mucous membranes of the nose 
and pharynx. Destruction of the peripheral 
nerves by the bacillus leads to a characteristic 
loss of sensation, which, together with 
progressive tissue degeneration, may result in 
ve extremities becoming deformed and falling 
off. 

There are two principal types of leprosy: (1) 
The lepromatous, or cutaneous, is marked by 
widespread infiltration by grainy masses of 
chronically inflamed tissue under the skin, the 
mucosal membranes of the upper respiratory 
tract, the face, and testes; untreated, its prog- 
nosis is poor. (2) The tuberculoid is marked 
by initial macular (stainlike) lesions with 
raised, reddish borders and by patches that 
become insensitive to physical stimulus as 
they spread. This type may remain quiescent 
or improve, with spontaneous disappearance 
of the lesions and complete recovery. 

therapy of both types involves the 
long-range use of sulfone drugs, which brings 
about immediate arrest of the infection and 
improvement in most cases, but the drugs 
may produce undesirable side effects or even 
exacerbations of the symptoms in some in- 
dividuals. Occasionally the infection persists 
despite continued chemotherapy. Newer, less 
toxic drugs that may be effective with the 
more untractable cases were being developed 
in the 1970s, but research on leprosy has been 
generally hindered by the fact that Mycobac- 
terium leprae is one of the few disease-causing 
bacteria that have not yet been successfully 
cultivated experimentally on artificial culture 
media. 
‘Leprosy seems to date back to antiquity. In 
the early 1970s, the disease was most preva- 
lent in low, humid, tropical or subtropical 


areas of the world, most cases being found in 
Asia, Africa, South America, and the Pacific 
Islands. 

Reported cases of leprosy throughout the 
world number at least 2,000,000, and the ac- 
tual number of infected individuals may be as 
high as 10,000,000. The mode of transmission 
of leprosy is still unclear. It would seem that 
prolonged, close physical contact with an in- 
fected person usually (but not invariably) pre- 
cedes active infection in susceptible persons. 
Congenital leprosy is unknown; infants born 
of infected parents do not develop the disor- 
der if separated from them at birth. Acciden- 
tal transmission has been known to occur by 
improperly sterilized hypodermic and tattoo 
needles. 

The prevention of leprosy rests upon the 
recognition of bacteriologically positive cases 
so that they may be isolated and treated. 
Physiotherapy, reconstructive surgery, and 
vocational training have assumed great im- 
portance in the rehabilitation of individuals 
with arrested leprosy for return to productive 
community life. 

-disease forms, progress, and treatment 9:551f 
-ear symptoms and treatment 5:1134a 

-health laws in Middle Ages 8:695b 

‘isolation and infection control 15:326e 
-Jewish purification rite 15:303b 

-oil’s medicinal uses 13:531g 

-RES function in inflammation 15:782g 
-sulfonamide and sulfone drug therapy 4:191¢g 
-treatment before and after 1940 11:836g 


Lepsius, Karl Richard (b. Dec. 23, 1810, 
Naumburg an der Saale, Saxony, now in East 
Germany—d. July 10, 1884, Berlin), Egyp- 
tologist and a founder of modern, scientific ar- 
chaeology who did much to catalog Egyptian 
archaeological remains and to establish a 
chronology for Egyptian history. Following 
studies in archaeological philology and com- 
parative languages, he became a lecturer at 
the University of Berlin. From 1843 to 1845, 
under the patronage of Frederick William IV 
of Prussia, he led a scientific expedition to 


Lepsius 
By courtesy of the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


Egypt and the Sudan, He found evidence of 
pyramids dating from about 3000 Bc; studied 
130 mastabas, the oblong burial structures 
peculiar to the Old Kingdom (c. 2686-c. 2160 
BC); and, at Tell el Amarna (ancient Akheta- 
ton), found the first evidence to delineate the 
character of King Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV), 
the controversial religious reformer. First to 
measure the Valley of the Tombs of Kings, he 
also collected a great number of casts of tem- 
ple reliefs and inscriptions, supervised the 
preparation of many drawings, and secured 
papyri and antiquities. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, he was the first to perceive the devel- 
oping panorama of Egyptian history. 

After returning to Prussia, he became profes- 
sor at the University of Berlin (1846) and be- 
gan publishing works that still attract interest, 
notably Chronologie der Agypter (1849; 
“Egyptian Chronology”), K6nigsbuch der Alt- 
en Agypter (1858; “Book of Egyptian 
Kings”), and the enormous Denkméler aus 
Agypten und Athiopen (12 vol., 1859; “Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian Monuments’). In 1866 he 
returned to Egypt and discovered the Cano- 


159 Leptis 


pus Decree, an inscription similar to the 
Rosetta Stone, which further substantiated 
the position of Egyptologist Jean-Francois 
Champollion on the deciphering of hiero- 
glyphics. Under Lepsius’ direction, the Egyp- 
tian collection of the Berlin Museum became 
one of the world’s finest. In 1873 he also 
became director of the Royal Library, Berlin. 
- African language classification system 1:219f 
‘Egyptian monument recording 6:463b 
-Nilo-Hamitic controversy 1:226h 


Leptaena, genus of extinct brachiopods 
(lampshells) the fossils of which are common 
in Ordovician to Mississippian sedimentary 


Leptaena 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History) 
photograph, Imitor 


rocks (between 500,000,000 and 325,000,000 
years old). The very distinctive shell of Lepta- 
ena is characterized by its wrinkled ornamen- 
tation and fine linear markings. 


Leptictidae, extinct family of the mamma- 

lian order Insectivora. 

-evolutionary ancestry of insectivores 9:626h; 
illus. 


Leptines, Law of (354 sc), ancient Athenian 
tax measure, subject of an early speech of the 
orator Demosthenes. The law, named for the 
man who proposed it, was backed by the 
Athenian statesman Aristophon; it sought to 
raise money for the state by eliminating 
hereditary tax exemptions granted to certain 
families for their public services. Demosthenes 
opposed it in his oration “Against the Law of 
Leptines.”’ 


Leptinidae, family of mammal-nest beetles 
of the order Coleoptera. 
‘traits and classification 4:834e 


Leptinotarsa decemlineata: see Colorado 
potato beetle. 


Leptis, the name of two towns in ancient 
Africa. 

Leptis Magna, or Lepcis, Punic Lpqi, mod- 
ern Labdah, the largest city of the ancient 
Tripolis, is located near what is now Homs 
(al-Khums), Libya. Founded by the Phoeni- 
cians as a seasonal trading station, it was first 
permanently settled from Carthage, probably 
at the end of the 6th century sc. Fertile terri- 
tory, it was also a major centre for trade with 
the interior of the African continent. After the 


The Severan Basilica at Leptis Magna, completed by 
Caracalla, son of Septimius Severus, in AD 216 


By courtesy of the British School at Rome 


Leptobramidae 160 


Second Punic War it passed in 202 Bc to Masi- 
nissa’s Numidian kingdom, from which it 
broke away in 111 Bc, becoming an ally of 
Rome. It retained its Punic municipal consti- 
tution and the official use of the Punic lan- 
guage throughout the Ist century AD. The em- 
peror Trajan (AD 98-117) made it a colonia (a 
community with full rights of citizenship). The 
emperor Septimius Severus (AD 193-211), 
who was born at Leptis, conferred upon it the 
jus Italicum (legal freedom from property and 
land taxes), and many of the city’s major 
buildings date from his reign. Thereafter, the 
increasing insecurity of the frontiers, culminat- 
ing in a disastrous Austurian incursion of AD 
363, and the growing economic difficulties of 
the empire led to a rapid decline. Effective ur- 
ban life ceased soon after the Arab conquest 
of 642. 

The choice of the site of Leptis Magna had 
been dictated by the presence of a natural har- 
bour at the mouth of the Wadi Labdah, a 
harbour that was artificially improved in the 
lst century AD and again by Severus. Near the 
early Punic town are the excavated remains of 
the old forum, the heart of the city in early 
Roman times. From this early nucleus the 
Roman city rapidly spread westward along 
the coast as well as inland. 

Second-century buildings include a large and 
finely preserved bath building of “imperial” 
type, erected under Hadrian, The city’s out- 
standing monuments belong to the time of 
Severus. In quality, in scale, and in preserva- 
tion, these are among the finest remains sur- 
viving from classical antiquity. They include 
the rebuilt harbour, an aqueduct 12 mi (19 
km) long, an ornate triumphal arch, and an 
elaborate complex of buildings on the left 
bank of the wadi. The new quarter beside the 
wadi was laid out around a monumental 
street, 450 yd (410 m) long and flanked by 
elaborately arcaded porticoes. At the head of 
it was a circular piazza, dominated by a huge 
ornamental nymphaeum; at the lower end it 
opened onto the quays of the harbour, and it 
was flanked on the west side by a monumental 
forum and basilica. The basilica was a huge 
three-aisled, colonnaded hall, with an apse at 
each end of the central nave and galleries over 
the lateral aisles; the nave measured 120 by 
230 ft (40 by 70 m) internally and not less than 
100 ft (30 m) from floor to ceiling. 

Other notable excavated monuments include 
an amphitheatre (Ap 56), a circus 500 yd long 
(2nd century), a 4th-century west gate, numer- 
ous arches, a schola (‘school’), and the 
“Hunting Baths.” 

Leptis Minor, or Leptiminus; modern Lam- 
tah, Tunisia, located 10 miles from Ruspina 
(al-Munastir), was a small Punic city that in 
Roman times was the centre of a prosperous 
olive-growing district. It was Julius Caesar’s 
base before the Battle of Thapsus in 46 Bc. 
Under Justinian it was with Capsa one of the 
two residences of the army commander of the 
province of Byzancena, and it was later the 
seat of a bishopric. 
-Carthaginian ancient trade wealth 

map 149 


Leptobramidae, family of salmon trout of 
the order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:53e 


leptocephalus, elongated, transparent ma- 
rine larva, vastly different from the adults in 
appearance, characteristic of fish of the orders 
Elopiformes (tarpons and others), Notacan- 
thiformes (deep-sea spiny eels), and Anguil- 
liformes (true eels). . 

-eel migration cycle 12:179d 

-elopiform larva form relation to eels 6:729f 
‘larval eel anatomy 1:898a; illus. 899 


Leptoceridae, family of caddisflies of the or- 
der Trichoptera. 
-classification and basic features 18:710h 


leptochlorite (mineral); see chlorite. 


13:147b; 


Leptocoris trivittatus (insect): see coreid 
bug. 

Leptodactylidae, family of frogs, order 
Anura, including more than 600 species, most 
of which are found in South and Central 
America. 

Leptodactylid frogs live in water, on land, or 
in trees. About 225 species, most of them 
West Indian or Central American, are of the 
genus Eleutherodactylus. The young of this 
genus hatch as small frogs, rather than as tad- 
poles. Two species range into the southern 
United States: the greenhouse frog (E. ricor- 
di), a small brown frog commonly found in 
gardens; and the barking, or robber, frog (E. 
latrans, sometimes considered as E. augusti 
latrans), a larger animal with a doglike call. 

The genus Leptodactylus includes frogs that 
lay their eggs on land in a frothy mass, the 
young living in the foam until washed into a 
pool by rain. The South American bullfrogs 
are of this genus. These animals resemble true 
frogs (Rana) but lack webbing on the feet. 
The edible Leptodactylus pentadactylus of 
Panama and South America is a large form 
with a maximum length of more than 20 cen- 
timetres (8 inches). 


South American bullfrog (Leptodacty/us pentadactylus) 
Cy LaTour at the Philadelphia Zoo 


Horned frogs (Ceratophrys) are frog-eating 
South American forms that typically have a 
projecting flap, or “horn,” of skin above each 
eye. They have wide heads and mouths, and 
range in length from about 2.5 centimetres 
(one inch) in the small species to more than 20 
centimetres (8 inches) in the Amazonian C. 
cornuta. Horned frogs may be aggressive 
when disturbed; some are capable of giving 
sharp bites. 

The numerous African and Australian frogs 
of the family Myobatrachidae (qg.v.) are con- 
sidered by some authorities to belong to the 
Leptodactylidae. 

-classification and general features 1:1008h 


Leptodactylon californicum, species of 
California plant of the order Polemoniales. 
-plant structure illus. 14:659 


Leptodesma, extinct genus of pelecypods 
(clams) found as fossils in Silurian to Missis- 
sippian rocks (between 430,000,000 and 
325,000,000 years old). Its distinct shell, 
roughly oval except for a sharp outgrowth 


Leptodesma 


From H.Shimer and R. Shrock, Fossil index of North 
America, by permission of the Mi.T. Press, Cambridge; 
Massachusetts, Copyright 1944 by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Copyright renewed 1972 by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


that extends posteriorly, makes Leptodesma 
easy to identify. A troughlike flange connects 
the spinous outgrowth to the main body of 
the shell. Concentric growth lines are also 
present, 


Leptodus, extinct genus of Permian articu- 
late brachiopods, or lampshells (the Permian 


Leptodus 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History); photograph, Imitor 


Period began 280,000,000 years ago and last- 
ed 55,000,000 years). Leptodus, a very special- 
ized form characterized by an aberrant mor- 
phology, had an oyster-like pedicle valve, 
which anchored the shell to the substrate and 
was probably attached to other shells by 
cementation. The brachial (upper) valve was 
flat and very thin. It is likely that Leptodus in- 
habited the flanks of reefs developed in shal- 
low Permian seas of North America. 


Leptoglossus phyllopus (insect): see coreid 
bug. 
Leptolepidimorpha, an extinct family of 
bony fishes of the order Leptolepiformes. 


‘evolutionary significance, characteristics, and 
classification -7:339g; illus. : 


Leptolepiformes, order of fossil fishes of the 
class Actinopterygii (bony fishes). The Lep- 
tolepiformes were small, herring-like, general- 
ized fishes. Intermediate in structure between 
the holostean and teleost fishes, they are con- 
sidered by some authorities as the first known 
teleosts and by others as advanced holos- 
teans. About a dozen genera of leptolepiform 
fishes (Leptolepis and others) have been 
unearthed in rocks dating from the Mesozoic 
Era. 

-characteristics and classification 7:343b 


Leptolepis, genus of marine fish thought to 
represent the ancestral form that gave rise to 


Leptolepis sprattiformis, collected from Solnhofen, 
West Germany 
By courtesy of the Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, NY. 


the teleosts, the dominant group of fish in the 
world today. Leptolepis was abundant be- 
tween 190,000,000 and 136,000,000 years ago 
in the world’s Jurassic seas and was herring- 
like in size and appearance. Fragmentary. re- 
mains from earlier and later rocks may, indi- 
cate an earlier origin and longer persistence 
for the genus than the Jurassic dates indicate. 
In many anatomical details, Leptolepis is in- 
termediate between the more primitive holos- 
teans and the more advanced teleost fish. 


leptomeninx, term for the two closest mem- 
branes (the piamater and the arachnoid) cov- 
ering the brain and spinal cord. 

‘bacterial infections and treatment 12:1 1052e 


Leptomitales, order of fungi. of the division 
Mycota. : 
-classification and general featured 12:766a om 


lepton, any member of the class of lightest 
subatomic particles that include the electron 
family (electron and electron neutrino) and 
_the muon family (negative muon and muon 
neutrino). Each has an antiparticle that 
together comprise the antileptons. Leptons 
are a subdivision of fermions (particles of half 
odd-integral spin); they are produced and an- 
nihilated in pairs within the same family. The 
lepton number, which for leptons is +1, for 
antileptons —1, and for nonleptons 0, remains 
the same in every particle reaction within both 
lepton families: the law of conservation of 
leptons. A neutron (n), for example, decays to 
a proton (p) plus an electron (e—) and an elec- 
tron antineutrino (v,): 
OD Eh age wa Ps 
re Ont 

Lepton existence and behaviour is governed 
by one of the basic forces of nature, the weak 
interaction (the force involved in radioactive 
decay), not yet well understood. The charged 
leptons obey electromagnetic laws; leptons 
are subject to gravitation too, but none are 
ever involved in the strong interaction (cf. ha- 
dron). 

-electron as part of subatomic particles 6:668h 
-nuclear fusion decay reactions 13:307f 
-nuclear interactions and lepton number 5:35b 
Beg particle properties 13:1027g; tables 
-types, spins, and masses, table 1 5:34 


Leptonetidae, family of spiders of the order 
Araneida. 
classification and general features 1:1072h 


Leptonychotes weddelli: see Weddell seal. 


Leptophlebiidae, mayfly family, phylum 
Ephemeroptera. 
-stream habitat adaptations 15:890c 


Leptophloeum, genus of Devonian land 
plants. 
-Devonian rock correlation 5:674b 


Leptopodidae, family of insects of the order 
Heteroptera. 
-characteristics and classification 8:851d 


Leptoptilos crumeniferus (bird); see mara- 
bou. 


Leptoscopidae, family of sand-burrowing 
fishes of the order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:55d 


leptosomic type, that body type described as 
slender, thin, and light. 
-personality relation to body structure 14:115g 


Leptosomus discolor (bird): see cuckoo 
roller. 


Leptospermum, commonly called TEA TREE 
(not the tea of commercial use), a genus of 
about 30 species of evergreen shrubs and trees 
of the family Myrtaceae (order Myrtales) na- 
tive to Australasia. Several species have been 
introduced to other temperate regions where 
they are cultivated chiefly for their attractive, 
abundant flowers. 


Australian tea tree (Leptospermum scoparium) 
A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 


Leptospira (micro-organism): see spirochete. 


leptospirosis, also known as WEIL’S DISEASE, 
INFECTIOUS JAUNDICE, PEA PICKER’S DISEASE, OF 
SWINEHERD’S DISEASE, contagious disease of 
animals, occasionally communicable to man, 
caused by a pathogenic spirochete of the 
genus Leptospira. 

The reservoir of leptospires includes rodents 
and certain domestic animals. These animals 
excrete live, fully virulent organisms in their 
urine and contaminate the environment. Out- 
side the animal body, leptospires can live for 
several weeks in freshwater. Thus infection 
takes place by direct contact with urine of in- 
fected animals or by indirect contact with con- 
taminated food or water. Leptospires can 
readily penetrate mucous membranes but 
probably cannot gain entrance to the body 
through intact skin. A scratch or abrasion, as 
well as the nasal mucosa and eye, are excel- 
lent portals of entry; thus it is not surprising 
that the origin of many infections can be 
traced to wading, swimming, or other contact 
with water containing virulent leptospires. 
The incidence in man depends upon the op- 
portunity for exposure in swimming, the har- 
vesting of rice, and contact with animals. 

Clinical evidence of disease in man varies de- 
pending upon the infecting type of leptospire. 
Usually after an incubation period of about a 
week, fever, weakness, and pains in the legs, 
back, and abdominal muscles are noted. Nau- 
sea, vomiting, and diarrhea are not uncom- 
mon. One characteristic symptom is con- 
gestion of the conjunctival blood vessels 
around the corneas of the eyes. Jaundice may 
or may not occur after the first week of illness. 
The death rate is approximately 30 percent of 
the severely ill and jaundiced patients. 

-beef and dairy cattle diseases 10:128le 
-causation, course, and incidence in 

man 10:1274e 

-disease transmission by rats 9:538c 
industrial diseases 9:530f 
infectious diseases of animals, tables 2, 8, 

and 9 5:867 

-swineherd’s disease transmission and 

environmental factors 9:535g 


leptosporangium, a unicellular, microscopic 
stalked structure (sporangium) of some ferns. 
-fern reproductive system 7:243g 


Leptostraca, an order of crustaceans. 


-classification and general features 5:318b; 
illus. 312 


leptotene, first stage of meiosis in which the 

chromosomes appear singly. 

-meiosis and chromosomal appearance 8:805f; 
illus. 


Leptothorax: see ant. 
Leptotrombidium (mite genus): see chigger. 


Leptotyphlopidae (snake family): see blind 
snake. 


Lepturinae: see long-horned beetle. 


Lepuropetalaceae, family of flowering 
plants of the order Saxifragales. 
-classification system conflicts 16:299c 


Lepus (mammal genus): see hare. 


Lepus, a southern constellation at the foot of 
Orion between Eridanus and Canis Major. 
-constellation table 2:226 


Le Puy, capital of Haute-Loire département, 
southern France, in the Massif Central, at 
2,251 ft (686 m) above sea level, 2 mi (3 km) 
from the left bank of the Loire River. It is 
situated in the middle of a basin surrounded 
by basalt plateaus bristling with strange vol- 
canic peaks. On the highest hill, the Rocher 
Corneille (2,300 ft above sea level), a statue 
(53 ft high) of Our Lady of France was erect- 
ed in 1860. At the foot of the hill, on a plat- 
form surrounded by the steep narrow streets 
of the Old Town, stands the mainly 13th-cen- 
tury Romanesque cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
which shows Byzantine influence in its octago- 
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Church of Saint-Michel d’Aiguilhe atop the residual 
volcanic hill, Rocher d'Aiguilhe, Le Puy, Fr. 


Ray Manley—Shostal 


nal cupolas and decoration. The adjacent 
cloister is mainly Romanesque but has Caro- 
lingian capitals. On the outskirts of the town a 
volcanic needle 260 ft high is crowned by an 
11th-century church, Saint-Michel-d’ Aiguilhe, 
ingeniously designed to cover the irregular 
surface of the rock. About 3 mi away, the 
ruined castle of Polignac stands on a basalt 
plateau rising sheer from the plain. 

Le Puy is primarily a market town, but has 
also been a centre for lacemaking since the 
17th century; a fine collection of lace is kept 
in the Crozatier Museum. The town was al- 
ready a Christian centre in the 4th century. 
After Muslim invasions forced the neighbour- 
ing bishop to seek refuge there in the 6th cen- 
tury, Le Puy became one of the main pilgrim- 
age centres in France. During the Wars of 
Religion, in the latter part of the 16th century, 
it sided with the Catholic League. Latest cen- 
sus 24,816, 
45°02' N, 3°53’ E 
-map, France 7:584 
‘treaty acquisition by Philip the Fair 7:617g; 

map 620 


Leray, Jean (1906- ), French mathemati- 


cian. 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:762c 


Lerdo de Tejada, Sebastian (b. April 25, 
1827, Jalapa, Veracruz, Mexico—d. April 
1889, New York City), president of Mexico 
from 1872 to 1876. 
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Lerdo de Tejada 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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Lerdo, orphaned and impoverished as a 
child, struggled to obtain an education and 
became professor of jurisprudence and rector 
of the College of San Ildefonso in Mexico 
City. A political liberal, he joined Benito 
Juarez during the period of French interven- 
tion in Mexico (1861-67), becoming president 
of the Tribunal Supremo (Supreme Court) 
and de facto vice president of the Mexican 
republic after its restoration in 1867. 

After Juarez’ death in 1872, Lerdo became 
president of Mexico, only to be immediately 
challenged by Porfirio Diaz, another of 
Juarez’ lieutenants. Opposed by provincial 
chieftains who resented Lerdo’s centralized 
government, by the church for his connection 
with the anticlerical reforms of Juarez, and by 
progressives who criticized his failure to un- 
dertake public works, Lerdo was driven into 
exile by an uprising led by Diaz in 1877. 

-Mexican power transition and effects 12:83f 


Le Regne animal distribué d’aprés son 
organisation (1817, “Animal Kingdom, Dis- 
tributed According to its Organization”), 
work by Baron Georges Cuvier. 

-animal classification theory 5:390a 


Leribe, town and administrative district, 
northwestern Lesotho. The district, bordering 
South Africa (northwest) is a predominantly 
agricultural (subsistence farming of wheat, 
maize [corn], and sorghum) area, populated 
by Sotho people whose main cash income 
comes from livestock (sheep, cattle, goats) 
that produce wool, mohair, and hides for ex- 
port. Leribe town, situated above the conflu- 
ence of the Caledon and Tsoinyane rivers, is 
connected by road to Maseru, the national 
capital, 45 mi (75 km) southwest. As much as 
15% of the population may be absent from 
the country at any given time working in the 
mines and farms of South Africa. Latest cen- 
sus town, 3,799. 

28°58’ S, 28°00’ E 

‘area and population table 10:835 

-map, Lesotho 10:834 


Lérida, province, Catalonia, northeastern 
Spain, bounded north by France and Andorra 
and by the provinces of Gerona and Bar- 
celona (east), Tarragona (south), and Zarago- 
za and Huesca (west); it was formed in 1833 
with an area of 4,644 sq mi (12,028 sq km). 
The northern half lies within the Mediter- 
ranean sector of the Pyrenees and comprises 
some of the finest scenery in the whole Pyre- 
nean chain, including the valleys of Aran and 
Cerdafia and large tracts of forest. It is wa- 
tered by many rivers, the largest of which is 
the Segre, a left-bank tributary of the Ebro, 
with important hydroelectric power develop- 
ments. The southern half, by contrast, is a 
rolling, well-irrigated plain stretching to the 
Ebro. Agriculture is well mechanized, and the 
province does a thriving trade in wine, wool, 
timber, and cattle, but the importance of the 
traditional mule and horse trade is diminish- 
ing. The olive oil produced in the town of Bor- 
jas Blancas is known for its purity. Fruits, 
especially pears and lemons, are exported. In- 
dustrial development is slight, centred on the 
provincial capital, Lérida city. Seo de Urgel, 
near the headwaters of the Segre, is an episco- 
pal see with a close historical connection with 
Andorra. Pop. (1970) 347,015. 

-area and population table 17:389 


Lérida, capital of Lérida province, Cata- 
lonia, northeastern Spain, on the Rio Segre 
near its confluence with the Rio Ebro. Of 
Iberian origin, the town then called Ilerda was 
taken in 49 sc from Pompey (Gnaeus Pompei- 
us Magnus) by Julius Caesar during the Ro- 
man Civil War. The site of a Visigothic coun- 
cil (546), Lérida was captured in 713 by the 
Moors, who called it Lareda or Lerita. It was 
reconquered in 1149 by Ramon Berenguer IV 


of Aragon. A university, founded there in the 
13th century, was transferred to Cervera 
(1717) after the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, during which Lérida took the side of the 
archduke Charles. 

The old cathedral in Byzantine-Gothic style, 
with a Moorish admixture, was begun in 1203 
and consecrated in 1278, but has not been 
used since 1707; it has been restored and de- 
clared a national monument. Other notable 
buildings include the new cathedral (1761- 
81); the church of San Lorenzo (14th cen- 
tury); the Palacio de La Paheria with its 13th- 
century facade, the meeting place of the 
municipal council; and La Alcazaba (castle). 
The last, built in 1149, dominates the older 
quarter, a maze of narrow streets on the right 
bank of the Segre. On the left bank are the 
modern suburbs. 

The city’s economy is based primarily on 
agriculture; Lérida is well known for its cat- 
tle, agricultural, and fruit shows. Industrial 
development is slight. Pop. (1970) 90,884. 
41°37’ N, 0°37’ E 

-map, Spain 17:382 
Lérins, Abbey of, a Cistercian monastery, 
originally founded c. 410 by St. Honoratus of 
Arles on a Mediterranean island opposite 
Cannes, Fr. It was a centre of intellectual ac- 
tivity throughout the 5th century. Many high- 
ly educated men, trained elsewhere, were at- 
tracted by its spiritual discipline and became 
residents. Vincent of Lérins was its chief 
theologian, and St. Hilary and St. Caesarius 
of Arles were also from Lérins. 

The abbey adopted the Benedictine Rule c. 
660. Monastic life ended for a time after the 
monks were massacred (c. 732) when Saracens 
occupied the island. Restored in the late 10th 
century, the monastery prospered materially 
and spiritually during the next centuries. In 
the 15th century a decline began. The monas- 
tery was suppressed in 1786, and in 1791 its 
buildings were sold. 

In 1871 a Cistercian congregation established 
a community on the island and rebuilt the 
monastery. Some of the earlier buildings re- 
main, including some ancient chapels and a 
tower. 


Lerma, Francisco Gomez de Sandoval y 
Rojas, duque de (b. 1553, Seville—d. May 
17, 1625, Valladolid), statesman who had 
complete control of the Spanish government 
from the accession (1598) of King Philip III 
vail a conspiracy brought about his fall in 
1618. 

-Philip III’s incompetent government 17:428g 


Lerma River, Spanish rio LERMA, in west 
central Mexico. It rises on the central plateau 
15 mi (24 km) southeast of Toluca (g.v.) and 
flows northwestward through the state of 
México, forms the short border between 
Querétaro and Michoacan, and then mean- 
ders generally west-northwestward through 
Guanajuato. After looping southward, the 
Lerma separates Guanajuato and Michoacan, 
and Michoacan and Jalisco before flowing, af- 
ter a course of about 350 mi (560 km), into 
Lake Chapala (see Chapala, Lake), 15 mi (24 
km) west-southwest of La Barca. The Grande 
de Santiago River (g.v.), which leads for 250 
mi (400 km) from Lake Chapala northwest- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, is sometimes con- 
sidered an extension of the Lerma. Although 
the Lerma is not navigable, its waters are used 
extensively for hydroelectric plants and for ir- 
rigation. With its major tributaries, the Laja, 
Apaseo, and Turbio, and including the San- 
tiago, the Lerma comprises Mexico’s largest 
river system. Numerous large cities, particu- 
larly in the basins of Toluca, Guanajuato, and 
Jalisco, lie on its banks 

20°13’ N, 102°46’ W 

Lermontoy, Mikhail (Yuryevich) 10:831 
(b. Oct. 15 [Oct. 3, old style], 1814, Moscow 
—d. July 27 [July 15, O.S.], 1841, Pyati- 
gorsk, now in Russian S.F.S.R), the leading 
Russian Romantic poet and author of 


the novel A Hero of Our Time (1840), which 
was to have a profound influence on later 
Russian writers. 
Abstract of text biography. Childhood 
travels in the Caucasus gave Lermontov a 
taste for its romantic scenery, later to bulk 
prominently in his writings. In his early teens 
he was already writing verse and had become 
obsessed with the poetry and personality of 
Byron, whom he sought to imitate. Lermon- 
tov attended Moscow University and the mili- 
tary cadet school at St. Petersburg, from 
which he graduated in 1834. An elegy on the 
death of the poet Aleksandr Pushkin in 1837, 
was seen as subversive, and he was exiled to 
the Caucasus. Permitted to return to St. Pe- 
tersburg in the following year, he was again 
exiled in 1840 after a duel. He saw military ac- 
tion and was killed in 1841 in a duel with a fel- 
low officer. His works also include dramas, 
notably Maskarad (published 1842). 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Russian literature of the 19th 

century 10:1208b 
-Russian novel development 13:293d 
-Soviet Union cultural history 17:353e 


Lerna, settlement, ancient Greece. 
-excavation and findings 1:113g; map 


Lernaeopodoida, an order of parasitic cope- 
pods of the class Crustacea. 
-classification and general features 5:317h 


Le Robert, town on the Caribbean island of 
Martinique, French West Indies. Situated on 
the east coast 8% mi (14 km) northeast of 
Fort-de-France, the capital, it is one of Mar- 
tinique’s lesser ports and serves the surround- 
ing sugar-producing area. Industries include 
sugar milling and alcohol and rum distilling. 
Latest census 2,077. 

14°41’ N, 60°57’ W 

-map, Martinique 11:547 

lerot: see dormouse. 


Leroux, Etienne (1922- 

writer. 

-South African literature 
development 10:1232h 


Leroux, F(rancois)-P(ierre) (1832-1907), 
physicist, discovered the phenomenon in light 
of “anomalous dispersion,” whereby some 
substances refract red light more than blue. 
He also developed automatic timing for mea- 
suring the velocity of sound in confined pipes. 


Leroux, Pierre (b. April 17, 1797, near Paris 
—d. April 11, 1871, Paris), ‘pantheistic 
philosopher, economist, pacifist, government 
official, and champion of socialism through 
various reviews and newspapers that he 
helped found. 

In 1824, with Paul-Francois Dubois, Leroux 
established Je Globe and seven years later 
made it the official organ of the Saint-Simoni- 
an Socialists, who followed the teachings of 
the French philosopher Henri de Saint-Simon. 
An enthusiastic member of the sect, Leroux 
broke with the Saint-Simonians in 1832 after 
one of them, Barthélemy-Prosper Enfantin, 
advocated free love. Founding the Revue en- 
cyclopédique, he established with the French 
philosopher Jean Reynaud the Encyclopédie 
nouvelle, of which only eight volumes ap- 
peared (1838-41). In 1840 he published the 
treatise De [ Humanité, his major philosoph- 
ical work. 

Preoccupied with numbers after the fashion 
of the early Greek philosopher Wikre 
Leroux stressed the importance of triads, or 
groups of three. Man, he asserted, comprised 
sensation, sentiment, and intellect. Social har- 
mony results from the cooperation of these 
three aspects, which are also discernible in 
God in the form of power, love, and. intelli- 
gence. Criticizing the wage system, the institu- 
tion of the family, private property, and eco- 
nomic systems in which “the millionaires and 
the capitalists are the nobles of our time,” he 
declared that in progressing toward a true 
democracy, “We gravitate toward God.” 


), South African 


Leroux did not coin the term socialism, but 
he was first to analyze the concept in his arti- 
cle for the Revue encyclopédique, ‘De \’In- 
dividualisme et du Socialisme”’ (1834). In Sept 
discours sur la situation actuelle de la Société 
et de l’ esprit humain (1841; ‘“‘Seven Discourses 
on the Present Situation of Society and the 
Human Spirit”), he wrote that the role of so- 
ciety “‘is to give to all its members, to each ac- 
cording to his needs, his capacity and his 
works, the enjoyment of the product of the 
common labour, whether such labour be an 
idea, a work of art or material prosperity.” 
With George Sand, Leroux founded the jour- 
nal Revue Indépendante (1841), and in 1843 he 
founded the Revue Sociale. 

After the Revolution of 1848 in Paris, Le- 
roux was elected mayor of Boussac, where he 
had formed a printing association, and 
became a member of the National Assembly 
at Paris. He was elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly there the following year, and in that 
assembly he voted with the extreme Socialist 
wing. The coup d’etat under Louis-Napoléon 
in 1851 dissolved the Legislative Assembly, 
and Leroux was forced to leave France. He 
lived abroad until 1869, when he returned to 
Paris under the general amnesty. 


Le Roy, Charles, 18th-century French 
physical scientist. 
‘water vapour theory 6:8la 


LeRoy, Edouard (1870-1954), French 
philosopher of science and ethics and religion. 
-pragmatist doctrines 14:943c 


LeRoy, Jean-Baptiste (1720-1800), French 
physicist. 
-dew-point hygrometer development 9:2e 


Leroy, Julien-David (1724-1803), French 

art critic and architect. 

‘contribution to history and theory of 
architecture 1:1110f 


Leroy de  Saint-Arnaud, Armand- 
Jacques: see Saint-Arnaud, Armand-Jacques 
Leroy de. 


Lerroux, Alejandro (b. March 4, 1864, 
Cordoba—d. June 27, 1949, Madrid), leader 
of the Spanish Radical Party who headed four 
governments during the period of centre-right 
rule (1933-35) in the second republic (1931- 
39). His attempt to govern in cooperation 
with the right resulted in the uprising of 1934 
and was finally repudiated by the defeat of his 
party in the elections of February 1936. 

Lerroux, the son of a sergeant major, was 
raised by his uncle, a priest, but his education 
left him profoundly antireligious. He prac- 
ticed as a lawyer and worked as a journalist in 
Barcelona before becoming leader of the 
Radical Party. Although he gained great 
popular support in Barcelona with his dema- 
gogic attacks against the church and the privi- 
leged classes, he also acquired a reputation 
for questionable financial dealings. In 1901 he 
was elected to the Spanish Parliament, and in 
the 1903 elections his party defeated the Cata- 
lan nationalists. His republican views led to 
his exile in 1907, when he fled to Argentina. 
After his young followers were in 1909 ac- 
cused of becoming converts in Barcelona, he 
became less extreme, and the Radicals 
became representative of moderate middle 
class liberalism. 

Lerroux welcomed the inauguration of the 
second republic in 1931 and became its first 
foreign minister. The general elections of 
November 1933 inaugurated a period of cen- 
tre-right government in which he, aided by the 
right, played a major part. His first govern- 
ment (November 1933-April 1934), though 
composed entirely of Radicals, depended 
upon rightist support. Lerroux believed the 
republic had moved too far to the left and 
sought to reconcile conservatives to the re- 
gime by advocating policies protecting the 
church, suspending much of the social legisla- 
tion of his predecessors, and favouring mea- 
sures to strengthen public order. His appease- 


ment of the right angered leftist groups, and in 
October 1934, shortly after he had formed 
another government with several rightist min- 
isters, a major left-wing uprising had to be 
suppressed with great severity. Throughout 
1935 Lerroux cooperated with José Maria Gil 
Robles, the parliamentary leader of the right, 
and headed several coalition cabinets that 
were largely ineffective. 

Lerroux failed to recover politically from the 
“Straperlo” scandal in late 1935, in which sev- 
eral of his relatives and radical party associ- 
ates were charged with corruption involving 
gambling concessions. In the elections of Feb- 
ruary 1936 he lost his seat in parliament in the 
midst of a Radical electoral debacle. He went 
to Portugal during the civil war (1936-39) and 
did not return to Spain until 1947. 
‘Republicanism and the working class 17:439f 

passim to 441c 


Lerwa lerwa (bird): see partridge. 


Lerwick, town and administrative centre of 
the Shetland Islands (region), Scotland. It is 
the most northerly town of the British Isles. It 
lies on Bressay Sound on the east coast of the 
island known as Mainland, 98 mi (158 km) 
north of Kirkwall on Orkney. The name Ler- 
wick is derived from Norse, and the Norse 
tradition is strong in the town, which hosts the 
“Up Helly A” mumming festival in January 
to welcome the return of the sun. Among the 
old town’s many 17th-century buildings is 
Fort Charlotte, which was first erected by 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector of mid-17th- 
century England. The fort was later burned by 
the Dutch and repaired by George III (1760- 
1820), after whose queen it is named. Lerwick 
contains more than one-third of the declining 
region population. Production of knitwear for 
export has been a mainstay, especially since 
the decline of the herring fishery. Pop. (1974 
est.) 6,307. 
60°09’ N, 1°09’ W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Lesage (LE sace), Alain-René (b. May 6, 
1668, Sarzeau, Fr.—d. Nov. 17, 1747, Bou- 
logne), prolific. satirical dramatist and author 
of the classic picaresque novel Gil Blas, which 
was influential in making the picaresque form 
a European literary fashion. 

Although orphaned at 14 and always quite 
poor, Lesage was well educated at a Jesuit 


Lesage, engraving by J.-B. Guélard, 18th century 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co, Ltd. 


college in Brittany and studied law in Paris. 
He was well liked in the literary salons but 
chose a family life over a worldly one, marry- 
ing Marie-Elisabeth Huyard in 1694. He 
abandoned his legal clerkship to dedicate him- 
self to literature and received a pension from 
the Abbot of Lyonne, who also taught him 
Spanish and interested him in the Spanish 
theatre. 

Lesage’s early plays were adaptations of 
Spanish models and included the highly suc- 
cessful adapted comedy Crispin, rival de son 
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maitre (Crispin, Rival of his Master, 1915), 
performed in 1707 by the Théatre Francais. 
His prose work Le Diable boiteux (1707; The 
Devil upon Two Sticks, 1708) is of Spanish in- 
spiration, but its satire is aimed at Parisian so- 
ciety. The more popular Théatre de la Foire 
gave Lesage greater freedom as an author, 
and he composed for that company more than 
100 comédies-vaudevilles, for which he is con- 
sidered successor to Moliére. 

Lesage’s Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, 3 
vols, (1715-1735; The Adventures of Gil Blas 
of Santillane, 1781), is one of the earliest real- 
istic novels. Less grim than most of the Span- 
ish originals on which it was based, it concerns 
the education and adventures of an adaptable 
young valet as he progresses from one master 
to the next. In the service of the quack Dr. 
Sangrado, Gil Blas practices on the poorer 
patients and soon achieves a record equal to 
his master’s; i.e., 100 percent fatalities. In ser- 
vice to Don Mathias, a notorious seducer, he 
also. learns to equal and surpass his master. 
Unlike most picaresque novels, it ends happi- 
ly, as Gil Blas retires to marriage and a quiet 
country life. 

Lesage suffered from progressive deafness 
and used an ear horn most of his life. He was 
disheartened when two of his sons became ac- 
tors, but the third, a canon, comforted him in 
his final years. 

‘French literature development 10:1169a 
passim to 1170a 


Lesage, Jean (b. June 10, 1912, Montreal— 
d. Dec. 11, 1980, Quebec City), Canadian 
public official who was prime minister of Que- 
bec during the period of reform in the early 
1960s. He received a law degree in 1934 from 
Laval University, Quebec, and in 1939-44 
served as a crown attorney. In 1945 he was 
elected to the national House of Commons— 
to serve as parliamentary assistant to leading 
members of the Cabinet and also as a delegate 
to the United Nations. In September 1953 he 
was appointed minister of resources and de- 
velopment in the national government. In 
May 1958 he was elected leader of the provin- 
cial Liberal Party, resigning his national port- 
folio and Commons seat. In the provincial 
elections of June 1960, he led the Liberals’ 
victory over the conservative Union Nation- 
ale, which had been in office since 1944. 

With a platform calling for social and cultur- 
al reform as well as greater provincial autono- 
my, Lesage set out to lead Quebec’s “Quiet 
Revolution.” He formed a Cabinet of diverse 
and, to some extent, disputatious personalities 
who were dubbed /’équipe de tonnerre (“the 
team of thunder’), They included the first 
woman elected to the Quebec legislature, 
Claire Kirkland-Casgrain; the left-wing na- 
tionalist René Lévesque, later to lead the 
separatist Parti Québecois; and the conserva- 
tive champion of law and order Claude Wag- 
ner. 

Lesage fought and decisively won the 1962 
provincial election on the issue of the nation- 
alization of hydroelectric power. He appoint- 
ed a former political rival the first minister of 
education in Quebec; clerical influence was re- 
duced; and the school system was modern- 
ized, The provincial government also became 
more active in the fields of social welfare, 
municipal reform, and culture. The civil ser- 
vice was modernized, drawing talent from the 
French-language universities. 

Lesage served as his own finance minister 
and minister of federal-provincial affairs. In 
this capacity he won major fiscal concessions 
from the federal government. His administra- 
tion was also active in developing closer ties 
with France through cultural and educational 
accords. In June 1966 the Liberals were de- 
feated by the renovated Union Nationale. 
Lesage was thereafter leader of the opposition 
until January 1970, when he was succeeded by 
his protégé Robert Bourassa. 
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Lesage is the author of Un Québec fort dans 
une nouvelle confédération (1965). 
-French-Canadian nationalism 15:331ld 
‘Quebec reform leadership 3:749b 


Les Baux-en-Provence, village, Bouches- 
du-RhGéne département, southeastern France, 
on a bare rock spur of the Chaines des AI- 
pilles rising abruptly from the valley floor, 
northeast of Arles. On this mountain spur, 
about 1,000 yd (900 m) long and 220 yd wide, 
are a ruined chateau and streets of abandoned 
houses, plus a church, a museum, and small 
modern tourist installations. In the Middle 
Ages this was the seat of the mighty lords of 
Baux, who in the 11th century held 72 towns 
and domains in Provence and the Dauphiné 
including the principality of Orange. In the 
13th century their cours d@amour drew high- 
born ladies and troubadours. Over the centu- 
ries their struggles against the pope, the rulers 
of Provence, and the kings of France reduced 


a: 
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The ruins of Les Baux, Fr. 


Marc Garanger 


the power of the house. In 1632 Louis XIII 
destroyed the chateau and city walls. Al- 
though the city later became a marquisate un- 
der the Grimaldis, its prominence was ended. 
At the church of Saint-Vincent shepherds still 
come with their animals to the midnight mass. 
The windmill (now a museum) that inspired 
Alphonse Daudet’s Lettres de mon moulin is 
at nearby Fontvieille. Bauxite, named for Les 
Baux, was discovered in the area in 1821 and 
is still worked. Latest census 91. 

43°45’ N, 4°48’ E 

Lesbian dialect: see Aeolic dialects, 
lesbianism: see homosexuality. 


Lesbos, Modern Greek Lésvos, largest island 
after Crete and Euboea in the Aegean Sea, 
forming with Lemnos and Ayios Evstratios is- 
lands Lesbos nomds (department), Greece. 
The capital of the nomds is Mytilene 
(q.v.; Mitilini), chief town of the 629.5-sq- 
mi (1,630.5-sq-km) island and seat of a 
metropolitan Orthodox bishop. Sometimes 
grouped with the Greek Southern Sporades, 
Lesbos (the name is pre-Hellenic) was among 
the earlier sites of Aegean settlement. Lesbos 
is separated from the Asia Minor coast, to 
which it is geologically related, by two shal- 
low channels ranging from 6 to 14 mi (10 to 23 
km) wide, the Muselim (north) and the Mitil- 
ini (east), which join at the apex of the trian- 
gular island, forming the entrance to the 
Turkish Edremit KGrfesi (gulf). 

The irregular coast of Lesbos is penetrated 
by two narrow-mouthed bays, Géras (south- 
east) and Kalloni (southwest). The island is 
largely volcanic in the west, and numerous 
thermal springs indicate the unstable subter- 
ranean structure that has caused severe earth- 


quakes. The principal peak, Mt. Lepethymnus 
(Ayios Ilias), reaches 3,176 ft (968 m). The 
original vegetation is well preserved west of 
Kalloni. The major population is around 
Mytilene. 

Mytilene, the port, was built on an island 
and later connected to Lesbos by causeway, 
forming the two harbours. Besides the cities 
that gave Lesbos the name Pentapolis, or Five 
Cities (Mytilene, Methymna [Mithimna], An- 
tissa [modern Andissa], Eresus [Eresdés], and 
Pyrrha), there are Arisba, northwest of Kal- 
loni, which was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the 5th century BC, as was Pyrrha, in a small 
valley off the Kodlpos (gulf) Kallonis, c. 231 
Bc; Antissa, on the northwestern coast just 
north of the present Andissa, which was de- 
stroyed by the Romans in 168 Bc; Eresus, on 
the southwest coast, the birthplace of the 7th- 
century-Bc poetess Sappho and the 4th-3rd- 
century Bc philosopher Theophrastus, Aristo- 
tle’s successor; and Methymna, on the north 
coast, which has given its pre-Greek name to 
a town and artists’ colony (formerly Molivos), 
and is the second city after Mytilene. 


bo PIS i 


Lesbos, near the Hellespont trade routes 
(modern Dardanelles), long has had strategic 
and commercial importance. In 1929-33 the 
British School excavated Thérmi, north of 
Mytilene, and Antissa, both important Early 
Bronze Age (c. 3000-2750 Bc) towns. Thérmi 
apparently was settled by Troas, judging from 
its Troy I-like black pottery. Cycladic influ- 
ences predominated in Lesbos from 2000 Bc. 

About 1050 Aetolians migrating to Lesbos 
made it their chief settlement and Mytilene 
their capital. The island prospered greatly af- 
ter Pittacus (c. 650-570) ended civil strife as 
aisymnétés (“dictator”). The lyric poetry of 
Greece owed much to the 7th-century Lesbos- 
born musician Terpander and the dithyram- 
bist Arion as well as Alcaeus and Sappho. 

After a protracted struggle with Athens for 
Sigeum on the Hellespont (Dardanelles) and a 
naval defeat, Lesbos in 527 submitted to 
Persia, being freed only in 479 with the defeat 
of Persian naval forces. Lesbos then joined the 
Delian League (g.v.) under Athenian leader- 
ship. Early in the Peloponnesian War (431- 
404 Bc), the Mytilene oligarchy forced a revolt 
that ended (428-27) with Athenian reprisals. 
Thereafter, Lesbos was repeatedly attacked 
by the Peloponnesians, falling to Sparta in 
405. In 389 Thrasybulus recovered most of 
the island for Athens; in 377 it joined the Sec- 
ond Athenian League but in 333 served as a 
base for the Persian admiral Memnon against 
Alexander the Great of Macedonia and subse- 
quently for other invaders until the Roman 
Pompey made Mytilene a free city.» 

As a Byzantine dominion the island flour- 
ished; in ap 809 the empress Irene was exiled 
there. In 821, 881, and 1055, it swayed before 
Saracen attacks and fell in 1091 to the Seljuq 
Turks. In 1224 the Byzantine emperors recov- 


ered it and in 1354 gave it to a Genoese trad- 
ing family. After a prosperous century, it 
came under Turkish domination (1462-1911) 
and then joined the Greek kingdom. 

Lesbos’ fertile plains and valleys produce 
grapes, cereals, and, the principal product and 
export, olives. Hides, soap, and timber are 
also produced; sardine fishery is important. 
There is some coal, marble, and antimony. It 
is handicapped by severe earthquakes such as 
that which destroyed Mytilene (1867) and 
which may partly account for the few ancient 
remains. Pop, (1971) 97,008. 
39°10’ N, 26°20’ E 
-geography, area, and population 8:313e; 
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Les Cayes, also aux Cares, capital of Sud 
département, southwestern Haiti, on the 
southern Caribbean shore of Pointe de (Cape) 
Tiburon. Founded in 1786, it was plagued by 
disease and pirates during colonial times. In 
1815 the South American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, visited the port to accept Haitian 
arms and a contingent of troops to aid him in 
his fight. The town was badly damaged by fire 
in 1908 and by hurricane in 1954. Les Cayes is 
Haiti’s leading southern port, exporting sugar, 
coffee, bananas, cotton, timber, dyewood, 
and hides. Historic landmarks include an arse- 
nal and several forts dating from buccaneer 
times. Pop. (1971) 23,070. 

18°12’ N, 73°45’ W 

-map, Haiti 8:547 

Lescaze, William (b. March 27, 1896, 
Geneva—d. Feb. 9, 1969, New York City), 
architect best known for conceiving, in con- 
junction with George Howe, the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society Building, or psrs (1931- 
32), one of the best designed skyscrapers of 
the pre-World War II era of modern architec- 
ture. He studied in Ziirich under the modern- 
ist architect Karl Moser and worked in 
France until 1920, when he went to the United 
States. He practiced first in Cleveland, then 
moved to New York City. His first important 
commission was for the Oak Lane Country 
Day School, near Philadelphia, a structure 
notable for its scaling down to child size of 
many features, such as stairs, and for its use of 
cork floors to reduce knee injuries. In 1929 he 
entered into a five-year partnership with 
George Howe, after which he headed his own 
firm. His own house in Manhattan (1934) and 
the Longfellow Building (1941) were notable 
early examples of the International Style in 
the United States. 

After World War II, Lescaze was a success- 
ful designer of office buildings in New York 
City, two of which were under construction at 
the time of his death. Among his important 
late works were the Borg-Warner Building, 
Chicago (1955); the chancery building of the 
Swiss embassy, Washington, D.C. (1959); and 
the Church Peace Center Building, New York 
City (1962). 


Leschenaultia formosa, species of plant of 
the order Campanulales. 
-Campanulales pollination mechanism 3:705f 


Leschetizky, Theodor (b. TEODOR LE- 
SZETYCKI, June 22, 1830, Lancut, Austrian Po- 
land—d. Nov. 14, 1915, Dresden, Ger.), Pol- 
ish pianist and teacher who, with Liszt, was 
the most influential teacher of piano of his 
time. 

He studied under Karl Czerny in Vienna and 
thus was linked indirectly with the playing of 
Czerny’s teacher, Beethoven. In 1852 he went 
to St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) as a pianist 
and teacher. From 1878 he taught in Vienna. 
As one of the great pianists of the Romantic 
era, he approached the printed note with a 
certain amount of freedom. As a teacher, he 
stressed thorough understanding of the music, 
absolutely sound technique, and, above all, 
beauty of tone. Although the celebrated “Le- 
schetizky method” of teaching was much dis- 
cussed, he himself claimed to have no fixed 
method, and his students affirmed that he de- 


veloped the individual characteristics of each 
student. His pupils included many of the lead- 
ing pianists of the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries, among them Artur Schnabel, Ossip Ga- 
* brilowitsch, and Ignacy Paderewski. 


Lesch-Nyhan syndrome, hereditary meta- 
bolic disorder affecting the central nervous 
system, and characterized by incoordination, 
mental retardation, aggressive behaviour, and 
compulsive biting. The cause of the syndrome 
is a defective organic catalyst or enzyme, 
hypoxanthine - guanine - phosphoribosyl- 
transferase, which normally is particularly ac- 
tive in brain cells and is involved in the metab- 
olism of purines. The Lesch-Nyhan syndrome 
is transmitted by a recessive sex-linked gene, 
affecting chiefly males, and it is possible to de- 
tect it before birth in the offspring of women 
known to be carriers of the trait. 

‘purine metabolic disturbances 11:1059d 


Lescluse, Charles de: see Clusius, Carolus. 


Les Combarelles, prehistoric cave famous 
for its engraved designs; it is located near Les 
Eyzies in Dordogne, Fr. Thousands of super- 
imposed engravings dating from the late 
Aurignacian through the middle Magdalenian 
periods suggest that the cave long served as 
the centre of a hunting cult. Bison and rein- 
deer are the main subjects, but grotesque hu- 
mans with parts of other animals are also por- 
trayed, perhaps intended as decoys or hunting 
magicians. Some of the engraved animals are 
lively, others stiff. Most scholars rank Les 
Combarelles as one of the finest products of 
the Ice Age. 


Lescot, Pierre (b. c. 1515, Paris—d. 1578, 
Paris), one of the great French architects of 
the mid-16th century who contributed to 
French architecture a decorative style that 
provided the basis for the classical tradition of 
French architecture. 


Lescot, marble portrait bust by Julie 
Charpentier, 1814; in the Musée de 
Versailles, France 

Archives Photographiques 


In his youth Lescot, who came from a 
wealthy family of lawyers, studied mathemat- 
ics, architecture, and painting. There is no evi- 
dence that he visited Italy, although much of 
his design was classical; it appears that he 
gained his knowledge of architecture from il- 
lustrated books and Roman ruins in France. 

Lescot’s most important contribution to ar- 
chitecture was his rebuilding of the Louvre, 
which he began in 1546 as a commission from 
Francis I, The style and design of Lescot’s 
work on the Louvre reflect a revolution in 
French architecture marked by the influence 
of classical elements. His work on the facade 
combined traditional French elements and 
classical features to create a unique oie of 
French classicism. 

Lescot’s other work includes the Hotel Car- 
navalet (1545), which still survives in part; a 
screen at Saint-Germain |’Auxerroir (1554); 
‘the Fountain des Innocents (1547-49); and 
the chateau of Vallery. Unfortunately, none 
of these works has survived intact. 

-Louvre courtyard and French style 13:1009g 

Be tae design and construction | 19: 391g; 
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Lesdiguiéres, Francois de Bonne, duc de 
(b. April 1, 1543, Saint-Bonnet-en-Champ- 
saur, Fr.—d. Sept. 21, 1626, Valence), consta- 
ble of France and Protestant leader who late 
in life abjured the faith. 

Lesdiguiéres had begun to study law at Paris 
when he joined the Huguenot troops in Dau- 
phiné and distinguished himself in mountain 
warfare, In 1575 he became the acknowledged 
leader of Huguenot resistance in the district 
and fought there for several years to secure 
better terms for the Protestants. 

Lesdiguiéres took up arms for Henry of Na- 
varre in 1585 and, after the truce of 1588-89, 
secured the submission of Dauphiné. For the 
next several years he fought to defend France 
against the Spanish and Savoyards, with the 
war against the latter proceeding on and off 
until 1601. He was made marshal of France in 
1609, duke and peer of France in 1611, and 
governor of Dauphiné in 1612. He moderated 
the political claims made by his coreligionists 
under the terms of the Edict of Nantes, which 
had acknowledged Protestant religious and 
political rights. In 1622 he formally abjured 
the Protestant faith and took up arms against 
Protestants in the south; he became constable 
of France and received the Order of the Saint 
Esprit. Much of his official correspondence 
was published in 1878-84. 


Lese, also called BALEsE, a central African 
people of Bantu origin found in the northeast- 
ern part of the Ituri Forest, Zaire. 

-Bantu tribe population 9:1177d 


Les Epaves (1866), a collection of poems by 
French poet Charles Baudelaire, published in 
Belgium after the poems were banned in 
France. 

-Les Fleurs du Mal revision 2:772b 


Les Eyzies (France); see Les Combarelles; 
Font-de-Gaume. 


leshy, in Slavic mythology, the forest spirit. 
The /eshy is a sportive spirit who enjoys play- 
ing tricks on men, though when angered he 
can be treacherous. He is seldom seen, but his 
voice can be heard in the forest laughing, 
whistling, or singing, When the Jeshy is spot- 
ted, he can be easily recognized; for, though 
he often has the appearance of a man, his eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and right ear are missing, 
his head is somewhat pointed, and he lacks a 
hat and belt. In his native forest the /eshy is as 
tall as the trees, but, the moment he steps 
beyond, he shrinks to the size of grass. 

The Jeshy is a spirit of fairly homogeneous 
characteristics that are familiar to most Slavs 
living in heavily forested areas; the Ukraini- 
ans living in steppe country lack a fully ar- 
ticulated /eshy and know about him from 
hearsay. 
attributes and propitiation 16:874c 


lesiba, a stick zither used by the Sotho tribe 
of Botswana. 
- African chordophone types 1:249a 


Lesina (Yugoslavia): see Hvar. 


Leskien, August (b. July 8, 1840, Kiel, now 
in West Germany—d. Sept. 20, 1916, Leip- 
zig), linguist noted for wide-ranging contribu- 
tions to comparative Indo-European linguis- 
tics, particularly for his still authoritative 
work on the Baltic and Slavic groups. He also 
originated the slogan “phonetic laws have no 
exceptions,” meaning that linguistic change 
occurs neither haphazardly nor by chance but 
under definable, constant conditions. 

As a professor at the University of Leipzig 
(1870-1916), Leskien became a chief propo- 
nent of the Neogrammarian school of linguis- 
tics, which advocated rigorous research meth- 
ods and clung to the principles expressed by 
his catchphrase. He early began to concen- 


‘trate on the Baltic and Slavic languages and in 


1871 first published his Handbuch der altbul- 
garischen Sprache (“Handbook of the Old 
Bulgarian Language’’). In succeeding editions 
he achieved the ‘finest analysis of the Old 
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Church Slavonic literary language. A seventh 
edition appeared in 1955. 

His other works include a study of the noun 
declension in Slavic, Baltic, and Germanic 
(1876) and several studies on Lithuanian and 
Slavic accentology. He furthered the study of 
Old Church Slavonic with a grammar (1909) 
and completed the first volume of a Serbo- 
Croatian grammar (1914). His contributions 
to Lithuanian include a combined grammar 
and reader (1919). Leskien also did consider- 
able research in Lithuanian and South Slavic 
folk poetry. 


Leskov, Nikolay Semyonovich, pseudo- 
nym STEBNITSKI (b. Feb, 16, 1831, Gorok- 
hovo, U.S.S.R.—d. March 5, 1895, St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad), novelist and short-sto- 
ry writer who has been described as the great- 
est of Russian storytellers. 


Leskov 


Novosti Press Agency 


As a child Leskov was taken to different 
monasteries by his grandmother, and he used 
those early memories of Russian monastic life 
with good effect in his most famous novel, So- 
boryane (1872; Cathedral Folk, 1924). A ju- 
nior clerk of a criminal court in Orel and 
Kiev, he later joined an English firm and trav- 
elled all over Russia; it was during these trav- 
els that he obtained the material for most of 
his novels and short stories. Leskov began his 
writing career as a journalist. In 1865 he pub- 
lished his best known story, Ledi Makbet 
Mtsenskogo uezda (Lady Macbeth of the 
Mtsensk District, 1961). Another story, the 
picaresque Ocharovanny strannik (1873; En- 
chanted Wanderer, 1961), was written after a 
visit to the monastic islands on Lake Ladoga 
in 1872. His early novels Nekuda (1864; ‘“‘No- 
where to Go’) and Na nozhakh (1870-71; 
“At Daggers Drawn’’) were violently attacked 
by the Russian radicals as revealing an atti- 
tude of uncompromising hostility toward the 
Russian revolutionary movement, an attitude 
Leskov later modified. In 1969 W.B. Edger- 
ton translated into English, for the first time, 
13 of Leskov’s stories, with a new translation 
of “The Steel Flea.” 


Leskovac, city in southeastern Serbia, 
Yugoslavia, on trunk road and rail routes. It 
is a local agricultural centre, noted particular- 
ly for its vegetables. An important hemp cen- 
tre, it hosts an annual Textile Machin- 
ery and Products Fair. There is also a soap 
factory. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 44,255. 

42°59’ N,,.21°57 E 

-map, Yugoslavia 19:1100 

Leslie, Alexander, Ist earl of Leven: see 
Leven, Alexander Leslie, Ist earl of. 


Leslie (cesuey), John (b. Sept. 29, 1527, 
Scotland—d, May 31, 1596, near Brussels), 
Roman Catholic bishop and historian and an 
adviser of Mary Stuart, queen of Scots. He 
was involved in plots to overthrow the Protes- 
tant government of Queen Elizabeth I and to 
place Mary on the throne of England. 

The illegitimate son of a parson at Kingussie, 
Inverness-shire, Leslie studied at the universi- 


Leslie, Sir John 166 


ties of Aberdeen, Paris, and Poitiers. From 
about 1554 he taught canon law at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and held a diocesan adminis- 
trative post. 

When Mary Stuart, the recently widowed 
queen consort of France, returned to reign in 
Scotland in 1561, Leslie became her adviser, 
holding judicial office, a privy councillorship, 
and (from 1566) the bishopric of Ross. Leslie 
was loyal to Mary even after her forced abdi- 
cation of the Scottish throne. He tried to de- 
fend her before the board of inquiry convened 
at York (Oct. 4, 1568) by Queen Elizabeth, and 
in 1569 he became Mary’s accredited represen- 
tative at Elizabeth’s court. 


John Leslie, detail of an engraving by an unknown artist 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Leslie was implicated in an unsuccessful re- 
volt in the north of England in January 1569 
but was acquitted. He then joined Roberto Ri- 
dolfi, a Florentine businessman living in Lon- 
don, in planning a more ambitious rebellion. 
Elizabeth was to be deposed (and murdered) in 
favour of Mary, with the aid of Spanish armed 
forces; Mary was to be married to a Catholic, 
Thomas Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk. Les- 
lie’s confessions (October-November 1571) 
and other evidence led to Norfolk’s execution 
for treason (June 2, 1572) and to his own im- 
prisonment. Released late in 1573, Leslie tried 
without success to obtain assistance for Mary 
from continental rulers. From 1579 he lived in 
France, where he was suffragan and vicar gen- 
eral of the diocese of Rouen. At Rome in 1578 
Leslie published his history of Scotland, De 
origine, moribus et rebus gestis Scotorum. Part- 
ly derived from the works of Hector Boece and 
John Major, it presents a strongly Catholic 
viewpoint. 


Leslie, Sir John (b. April 10, 1766, Largo, 
Fife—d. Nov. 3, 1832, Coates), Scottish physi- 
cist and mathematician who first created artifi- 
cial ice. In 1802 Leslie’s explanation of capil- 
lary action was the first that is consistent with 
present-day theory. Two years later he pub- 
lished An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature 
and Propagation of Heat. In 1810 he froze wa- 
ter by using an air pump. Elected to the chair 
of mathematics at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1805, he was transferred to the chair of natu- 
ae philosophy in 1819 and was knighted in 
1832. 


Leslie’s Weekly, U.S. weekly periodical, 
published 1855-1922. 


-magazine publishing history 15:249h 


Lesmian, Bolestaw, pen name of BoLESLAW 
LESMAN (b, Jan. 12, 1878, Warsaw—d. Nov. 5, 
1937, Warsaw), lyric poet among the first to 
adapt European trends of Symbolism and Ex- 
pressionism to Polish verse. His work is distin- 
guished by the inventiveness of its vocabulary, 
its sensuous imagery, and its philosophic con- 
tent. Of Jewish origin, he was educated in 
Kiev, wrote some of his early poems in Rus- 
sian, and spent most of his life practicing law 
in a provincial town. In later years he was 
elected a member of the Polish Academy of 
Literature. 


His small output includes Sqd rozstajny 
(1912; “Orchard’’); Zaka (1920; ““The Mead- 
ow’’), the volume that established his reputa- 
tion; Napdoj cienisty (1936; “The Shadowy 
Drink’’); and Dziejba lesna (1938; ‘“Woodland 
Tale’). Though the difficulty of his work, 
which is often symbolic in nature, tended to 
obscure its excellence, Lesmian has neverthe- 
less achieved widespread recognition since his 
death. 

-Expressionist poetic achievement 10:1253c 


Lesniewski, Stanistaw 10:832 (b. March 
30, 1886, Serpukhov, now in Russian S,F.S.R. 
—d. May 13, 1939, Warsaw), logician and 
mathematician, cofounder and leading repre- 
sentative of the Warsaw school of logic, and 
one of the greatest logicians of all time. 

Abstract of text biography. In 1912 Les- 
niewski received his doctorate at the Universi- 
ty of Lwow (then in Austria), where he was in- 
fluenced by Kazimierz Twardowski, “‘the fa- 
ther of Polish philosophy,” to pursue prob- 
lems in philosophical logic. He was also deci- 
sively shaped in his career by the work of Jan 
Lukasiewicz, a noted Polish student of math- 
ematical logic. In 1919 he became professor of 
mathematics at the University of Warsaw, 
where he and Lukasiewicz collaborated and 
established a famous centre of research. Les- 
niewski began publishing his theories of logic 
and mathematics in 1927, publications that 
gained a worldwide reputation for the Warsaw 
school. He died on the eve of World War II, 
which engulfed the school in the common fate 
of Poland. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-mereology and Russell’s paradox 11:36f 
-protothetic system of propositional 

logic 11:70c 


Lesotho 10:834, formerly BASUTOLAND, inde- 
pendent kingdom in southern Africa, entirely 
surrounded by provinces of the Republic of 
South Africa. 

The text article covers Lesotho’s relief, cli- 
mate, vegetation, animal life, landscape under 
human settlement, people and population, na- 
tional economy, transport, administration, so- 
cial conditions, cultural life and institutions, 
and prospects for the future. See also southern 
Africa, history of. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- African political divisions map 1:208 
-African States population table 1:209 
-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 
-coal production and reserves, 
table 5 4:781 
-high plateau country characteristics 19:56g 
‘map, Africa 1:179 
-Orange River headwater and 
topography 13:640d 
-South Africa electric power 
purchase 17:68e 


Lesotho diamond, 601-carat stone discov- 
ered in May 1967 by Petrus Ramoboa on his 
20-foot-square claim in Lesotho, in southern 
Africa. It is the seventh largest gem-quality 
rough diamond known. 


Lespinasse, Julie (-Jeanne-Eleanore) de 
(b. 1732, Lyon—d. May 23, 1776, Paris), host- 
ess of one of the most brilliant and emancipat- 
ed of Parisian salons and author of several 
volumes of passionate letters that reveal her 
Ep mare sensibility and her genuine literary 
gifts. 

The natural child of the Comtesse d’Albon, 
she was sent to convent school and made gov- 
erness to the Marquise de Vichy, her mother’s 
legitimate daughter. Madame du Deffand, 
sister-in-law to the latter and one of the reign- 
ing aristocratic Parisian hostesses, recognized 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s intelligence and 
charm and persuaded her to come to Paris and 
assist at her literary salon from 1754 to 1764, 
when she became jealous of her younger 
companion’s popularity and dismissed her. 


Mademoiselle de Lespinasse set up her own 
salon in the rue Saint-Dominique, and the 
philosopher and mathematician d’Alembert 
eventually joined her there; she nursed him 
back to health but never returned his deep love 
for her. Instead, she was torn between her pas- 
sions for unworthy men of fashion—the Mar- 
quis de Mora and the Comte de Guibert. 


all | 
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Julie de Lespinasse, detail of a 
watercolour by L. Carmontelle 
(1717-1806); in the Musée Condé, 
Chantilly, Fr. 
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Diderot wrote of her in his Réve de d’ Alem- 
bert, which she requested him to suppress. Her 
Lettres (1809) show the intense emotions of 
love, remorse, and despair. She died bro- 
kenhearted as a result of her unrequited affec- 
tion for Guibert, leaving d’Alembert the letters 
she had intended for Guibert. 

-d’Alembert as salon figure 1:465d 


L’Espoir (Malraux): see Man’s Hope. 


Lesseps, Ferdinand(-Marie, vicomte) de 
10:837 (b. Nov. 19, 1805, Versailles, Fr.—d. 
Dec. 7, 1894, La Chenaie, near Guilly), diplo- 
mat famous for building a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez (Suez Canal). 

Abstract of text biography. Lesseps was ap- 
pointed assistant vice consul at Lisbon in 1825, 
was sent in 1828 to Tunis, and in 1832 to Alex- 
andria, where he studied a proposal (by one of 
Napoleon’s engineers) of a Suez canal. From 
1833 to 1837 he was consul at Cairo. He subse- 
quently served at Rotterdam, Malaga, and 
Barcelona; at Barcelona he was promoted to 
consul general. From 1848 to 1849 he was min- 
ister of the French Second Republic to Ma- 
drid. In 1849 he was sent to Rome to negotiate 
with the Roman Republic but was recalled and 
retired from diplomatic service. He was invited 
by the viceroy of Egypt to direct the building 
of the Suez Canal in 1854. The plan for the 
canal was approved by an international com- 
mission of engineers in 1856, a company was 
organized to provide the necessary capital in 
1858, and construction began in 1859. The ca- 
nal was officially inaugurated in 1869. The 
British government became the largest share- 
holder in 1875. In 1879 Lesseps undertook 
construction of a Panama canal but failed, and 
the company formed for its construction was 
liquidated in 1889. After official inquiry into 
the Panama debacle the French government 
sentenced Lesseps and his son to five years 
imprisonment, but an appeals court reversed 
the decision. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Panama Canal construction attempt 13:946a 
-Suez and Panama Canal construction 
role 3:755h 
-Suez Canal construction 17:767g 


Lesser Antilles, formerly also known as the 
CARIBBEES (from the Carib Indians, who in- 
habited most of the islands at the time of their 
European discovery), a long arc of small is- 
lands in the Caribbean Sea extending from 
Puerto Rico (north) to the northern coast of 
Venezuela (south). They area Path of the West 
Indies (q.v. ' aac 
15°00’ N, 61°00’ W OF aul, 


-Caribbean Sea boundary elements 3:906h; lesser grain borer (Rhyzopertha dominica), 167 Lesser Khingan Range 


map 907 bostrychid beetle that attacks stored grains 
pee ed voyage and discovery 4:940e; map ath endosperm damage during 8 : 
3 storage 3:1162c Sikkim, and into Bhutan, The range lies be- 


-map, Lesser Antilles 8:452 
5 ; t th 

‘Netherlands government ties 12:1062f Lesser Himalayas, also called INNER HIMA- as Pee pete ae AE een 

‘tribal distribution map 3:1107 Layas, middle section of the Himalayan of 12,000 to 15,000 ft (3,660 to 4,570 m). 

Lesser Atlas (mountains, North Africa): see mountain ranges, extend southeastward 29°00’ N, 82°00’ E 


Anti-Atlas. across north Pakistan, north India, Nepal, -Himalayan system 8:883a; map 882 


lesser horn of the hyoid bone, or cornu 
MINUS OSSIS HYOIDEI, the smaller of two projec- 
tions at either side of the hyoid bone of the 
throat. 

‘human skeleton component 16:815b; illus. 


LESOTHO 

Official name; Lesotho (Sesotho), Kingdom 
of Lesotho. 

Location: southern Africa. 

Form of government: constitutional monarchy. 
Official languages: Sesotho, English. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 11,720 sq mi, 30,355 sq km. 
Population: (1966 census) 852,361; (1971 esti- 
mate) 1,064,000. 

Capital: Maseru. 

Monetary unit: 1 South African rand (R) = 
100 cents. 


Lesse River, in southeastern Belgium, rises 
west of Libramont in the Ardennes and fol- 
lows a meandering northwesterly course to 
the Meuse at Anseremme, a few miles south 
of Dinant. Only 52 mi (84 km) long, it receives 
the waters of 13 tributaries. Its early north- 
ward course lies in a shallow valley of the Ar- 
dennes, where it receives the Lomme and 
Mata ema Reaching the less resis- 

J ; x tant rocks (limestone and shale) of the Fa- 
aa riser pant S70) Bes aie menne depression, it abruptly turns westward 
(1969)* under 15 42.6%, 15-29 22.9%, 30-44 14.5%, 45-59 11.3%, 60-74 6.6%, 75 and over 2.1%. toward the Meuse. Disappearing underground 
Vital statistics: (1965-70) births per 1,000 population 38.8, deaths per 1,000 population 21.0, natural increase for about a mile at Han-sur-Lesse, it has 


per 1,000 population 17.8; (1965-70) life expectancy at birth 43.5; (1969) major causes of death (per 10,000 created the celebrated Grottoes of Han, re- 
population)t—infective and parasitic diseases 44.6; diseases of the respiratory system 15.7; diseases of the nowned for stalactites and stalagmites. One of 


Demography 
Population: (1971 estimate) density 90.8 per 


circulatory system 15.2; endocrine, nutritional, and metabolic diseases 10.5. : 
Ethnic composition (1966): African 99.7%, European 0.2%, Asian 0.1%. Religious affiliation (1966): Roman oe ae ee ass are fe 450 ft 
Catholic 38.7%, Lesotho Evangelical 24.3%, non-Christian 18.2%, Anglican 10.4%, other 8.4%. wide. In Its lowest section, Irom Houyet to 


fintibnal accounts Anseremme, the river flows in a deep, winding 


Budget (1968-69). Revenue: R 11,048,338 (grants-in-aid 46.5%, customs and excise duties 16.7%, taxes valley between steep limestone cliffs. In the 
11.9%, earnings of departments 6.1%). Expenditures: R 11,048,338 (education 19.6%; police 12.4%; health cavern of Naulette, on the left bank, some 


and social welfare 8.9%; agriculture, cooperatives, and marketing 8.9%; public works 8.0%; finance 6.5%; prehistoric remains, now assigned to the 
interior 5.3%). Tota/ national debt: no data available. Tourism (1968). Receipts from visitors: R 28,000.Ex- _Mfousterian culture period, were discovered 
penditures by nationals abroad: no data available. (1866) 
Domestic economy 50°14’ N. 4°54’ E 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): U.S. $80,000,000 (U.S. $90 per capita). haa Bel: imi" S1s 
Origin of gross domestic 1964 1966 Pree 
product (at current factor valuein %of valuein % of Lesser Khingan Range, Western conven- 
cost): 000,000 total 000,000 total ; tional for Chinese HSIAO-HSING-AN-LING SHAN- 
rand value rand value Mo, Pin-yin romanization xIAO-XING-AN-LING 
agriculture, forestry, hunting, 23.85 69.5 32.48 68.2 SHAN- MO, mountain range in the northeastern 
fishing ; section of Heilungkiang Province (sheng), 
sanblaceiia pe es ee ee China. This range is connected to the Greater 
construction 056 16 080 17 Khingan Range by the I-lo-hu-li Shan (moun- 
electricity, gas, water 0.21 0.6 0.27 0.6 tains), which run northwest-southeast for 
transport, storage, communication 0.32 0.9 0.43 0.9 some 375 mi (600 km), extending southwest of 
banning insurance, real estate Net Oe O38 oF the AMUL River until beyond the Sungari 
ownership of dwellings 1.81 5.3 2.33 4.9 River, in the area of Chia-mu-ssu, they merge 
public administration, defens 2.73 8.0 4.06 8.5 into the eastern Manchurian mountain system 
services : 2.80 8.2 3.54 7A in the Wan-ta Shan (range). Although they 
total 34.32f 100.0§ 47.60{ 100.0 share the same name, the Lesser Khingan 


Moreen ton tat Be Boe aC AILS, fas SONY oe ening: on ih ks See oe Range is a completely different mountain sys- 
,000, maize (corn) 40,000, barley 4,000, dry peas 15,000, dry beans 2,000, cattle 400, ead, shee : 

1,700,000 head, pigs 67,000 head. Mining, quarrying (1969): diamonds 29,787 carats. || et Hae Great peas BPE, the 
Energy (1967): installed electrical capacity 3,200 kW, production 5,200 kW-hr (5.9 kW-hr per capita). Pee - ea Nae: f g 9 F ig h 

Persons economically active: (1966) 436,696 (51.4%); unemployed—no data available. ol rocks that are igneous toned rom the 
Price and earnings indexes: no data available. molten state) and metamorphic (formed un- 


Land use (1962): meadows and pastures 82.2%; agricultural and under permanent cultivation 11.6%; built-on, der conditions of heat and pressure) and was 
wasteland, unused but potentially productive, and other 6.2%. formed in the Jurassic Period (from 190,- 
Foreign trade 000,000 to 136,000,000 years ago), whereas 
Imports (1969): R 23,907,000 (clothing 14.9%, maize and maize products 8.2%, blankets 7.9%, chemical the Lesser Khingan was until Quaternary 
elements and products 6.4%, petroleum products 5.4%, footwear 5.2%, beverages and tobacco 5.2%, times (within the last 2,500,000 years) a part 


buses and trucks 4.8%, passenger cars 3.0%, wheat and wheat products 2.7%). Major import sources: South of the great intermontane trough formed by 
Africa and Rhodesia; no breakdown available. the M ur dZ B atone Th 

Exports (1969): R 4,069,000 (diamonds 28.9%, wool 21.5%, cattle 14.2%, mohair 11.6%, wheat 10.5%, beans € Manchurian and 2eya-bureya plains, [he 
3.7%, sheep 1.7%, peas 1.7%). Major export destinations: South Africa and Rhodesia; no breakdown range was formed by the uplift of its compara- 


available. tively young sedimentary rocks in compara- 
Transport and communication tively recent geological times, The relief is 
Transport. Railroads: one mile of a short branch line connecting Maseru to the main Bloemfontein-Natal generally rounded and gentle, the main sharp 
line of the South African Railways. Roads (1970): total length 1,274 mi, 2,050 km (paved 103 mi, 166 km; fault line running along the Amur Valley, giv- 
gravel and crushed stone or stabilized soil surface 401 mi, 645 km; earth, graded and drained 90 mi, 145 km; ing the northeastern face a somewhat sharper 


unimproved 680 mi, 1,094 km). Vehicles (1969): passenger cars 2,111, trucks and buses 2,524. Merchant 


marine: no data available. Air transport: passengers and cargo carried—no data available; (1970) airports contour than the southwest, which merges 


with scheduled flights 1. gently into the Sungari plain. The range forms 
Communication. Daily newspapers (1968): total number 1, circulation—no data available. Radios (1968): a watershed between the Amur River system 
total number of receivers 2,675 (1 per 340 persons). Television (1969): none. Telephones (1971): 2,332 (1 per and the Sungari and Nen-chiang river system. 
sade aes The Lesser Khingan is lower than the Greater 
Education and health : Khingan, with elevations averaging between 
Education (1969): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 1,650 and 3,300 ft (500 and 1,000 m), most of 
- primary (age 5 to 12) 1,304 3,583 180,903 50.5 the range being less than 2,000 ft. Its climate 
ee eey ee i a on SH ee oe4 is slightly more temperate and much more hu- 
vocational, teacner tral 4 z 5 2 
higher 8 50 4,359 272 mid. Winters, nevertheless, are still long and 


; sit bitterly cold, and much of the area is under 
College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1960): 5. Literacy (1966): total population literate (15 and over) 2 5 a 
280,000 (58.6%), males literate 79,000 (44.0%), females literate 201,000 (67.6%). permafrost. The whole area is covered with 
Health: (1969) doctors 39 (1 per 22,820 persons); (1969) hospital beds 1,878 (1 per 470 persons); daily per timber, mostly consisting of larch and birch in 
capita caloric intake—no data available (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,360 calories). the north, and of mixed broad-leafed and co- 


*Excludes absentee workers who at the time of the 1966 census totalled 12% of the population. Deaths pitenous d iets feat ’ ae es y ae ieee 
occurring in all hospitals except Teyateyaneng Hospital. | +Figures do not add to total given because elm, and larcl ) in the south. Forestry 1s the 
of rounding. §Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. _||Exports only. main economic base, and in the southern part 
: of the range a number of railways, centring on 


* 
a | 


lesser occipital nerve 168 


Nan-ch’a and I-ch’un, have been constructed 
to transport lumber. The southern end of the 
range is marked by the great fault line of the 
Sungari River Valley. The name Lesser, or 
Outer, Khingan (Wai Hsing-an Shan) is also 
given by the Chinese to ranges in the Soviet 
Union, to the north of the Amur, in the region 
of Birobidzhan. 

50°06’ N, 126°25’ E 

‘map, China 4:262 


lesser occipital nerve, nerve supplying the 
posterior surface of the external ear and the 
nearby scalp. 

-anatomic relationships and functions 12:1023b 


Lesser Slave Lake, in central Alberta, 
Canada, 130 mi (209 km) northwest of Ed- 
monton. It is 60 mi long by 12 mi wide and 
has an area of 461 sq mi (1,194 sq km). Fed by 
many small streams, it drains eastward into 
the Athabasca River via the Lesser Slave Riv- 
er. The name, first used. by the Cree Indians, 
refers to the Slave (Dogrib) Indians who once 
inhabited its shores. The lake was an impor- 
tant transportation link to the Peace River 
District from 1910 until 1916, when its signifi- 
cance declined with the building of the North- 
ern Alberta Railway along the southern 
shore. The lake and its periphery are now im- 
portant for lumbering, farming, and commer- 
cial fishing. 

55°25’ N, 115°30' W 


lesser sulfur-crested cockatoo (bird): see 
cockatoo. 


lesser waxmoth (Achroia grisella), moth 
whose larvae cause damage to beehives and 
honeycombs. 

-beekeeping pests and comb destruction 2:794f 


lesser whitethroats, common name for 
Sylvia curruca, species of migratory birds of 
the order Passeriformes. 

-celestial navigation of migratory birds 12:183e 


Lessing, Doris (b. Oct. 22, 1919, Kerman- 
shah, Iran), writer whose novels and short 
stories are largely concerned with people in- 
volved in the social and political upheavals of 
the 20th century. Many of her characters are 
—like herself—political activists of the left, 
searching for ways to make their lives mean- 
ingful in a period when issues do not seem to 
them as clear-cut as they once did. She is 
skilled in describing the struggles of the inde- 
pendent woman and in measuring the gulf be- 
tween the generations on the left. 

Her father was serving in Iran as a captain in 
the British army at her birth. The family 
moved to a farm in Rhodesia, where she lived 
from 1924 until she settled in England in 1949, 
In her early adult years she was an active 
Communist. Jn Pursuit of the English (1960) 
tells of her initial months in England, and Go- 
ing Home (1957) describes her reaction to 
Rhodesia on a return visit. 

Her first published book The Grass Is Sing- 
ing (1950) is about a white farmer and his wife 
and their African servant in Rhodesia. Her 
most substantial work is her series of novels 
about Martha Quest, who also grows up in 
southern Africa and settles in England. ‘They 
were published in two volumes as Children of 
Violence (1964-65). The Golden Notebook 
(1962), in which a woman writer attempts to 
come to terms with the life of her times 
through her art, is one of the most complex 
and the most widely read of her novels. In 
Briefing for a Descent into Hell (1971) she ex- 
plores the nature of psychopathology. A mas- 
ter of the short story, she has published sever- 
al collections, including A Man and Two 
Women (1965) and The Story of a Non-Marry- 
ing Man (1972). Five (1953) is a collection of 
short novels. 

‘South African novel tradition 13:293b 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim 10:838 (b. 
Jan. 22, 1729, Kamenz, now in East Germany 


—d. Feb. 15, 1781, Braunschweig, now in 
West Germany), critic and aesthetician, a 
seminal mind in German literature and the 
first German dramatist of lasting importance. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
pastor, Lessing for a time studied theology 
(and later medicine) at Leipzig, but his greater 
interest in the theatre led to his writing several 
comedies during his time there. In 1748 he 
moved to Berlin, earning a living by transla- 
ting history and philosophy from French and 
English into German and making a name for 
himself as a brilliant critic. From 1751 to 1752 
he was in Wittenberg, where he took his de- 
gree in medicine. He then returned to Berlin, 
where he remained until 1755, when he moved 
to Leipzig. Between 1753 and 1755 he pub- 
lished a six-volume collection of his works, 
which included the first German domestic 
tragedy, Miss Sara Sampson (1755). The play 
was a decisive break with the French drama 
that still dominated the German stage. Emilia 
Galotti, written some 17 years later, demon- 
strated his mastery of tragedy. In Berlin he 
became the close friend of the philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn, on whom he based the 
leading character in his moving poetic drama 
Nathan der Weise (1779), a plea for religious 
tolerance. 

Between 1760 and 1765, Lessing was secre- 
tary to the military governor of Breslau, at the 
same time working on his comedy Minna von 
Barnhelm (1767). He also wrote Laokoon, in 
which he defined the separate functions of po- 
etry and painting. His dramatic criticism of 
this period recommended Shakespeare as the 
model to be imitated by German playwrights 
because of his realism, rather than the classi- 
cal French writer Corneille. In 1765 he tried 
vainly to obtain the post of librarian to Frede- 
rick the Great in Berlin and also failed in an 
attempt to start a national theatre in Ham- 
burg. He stayed there for three years, howev- 
er, writing a series of brilliant essays attacking 
the rigidly traditional drama of Corneille and 
Voltaire. 

From 1770 he held the post of librarian to 
the Duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel, but 
he was not happy in the position. He pro- 
duced a stream of biting polemics against cer- 
tain orthodox theologians as well as his most 
mature dramatic and philosophical works. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘artistic mediums limitation theory 2:43g 
‘comedy and 18th-century 

egalitarianism 4:963e 
-Deist orientation and influence 5:563c 
-Diderot’s influence on work 5:724e 
‘domestic tragedy and Romantic 

theory 18:590e 
‘drama and reinterpretation of Aristotle 5:986c 
-French theatre criticism 6:1069g 
-German literature development 10:1172g 
-middle class tragedy development 18:226f 
‘religion and ethics 8:100a 


lessivé soil: see podsolic soil. 


leste, hot, dry wind in Madeira and the Ca- 
nary Islands, where it blows from the east in 
all seasons except summer. It originates in the 
Sahara and results from winds on the front 
sides of low-pressure centres moving east- 
ward. 


L’Estrange, Sir Roger (b. Dec. 17, 1616, 
Hunstanton, Norfolk—d. Dec. 11, 1704, Lon- 
don), among the earliest of English journalists 
and pamphleteers, an ardent supporter of the 
royalist cause during the English civil wars 
and Commonwealth period (1649-60), who 
was eventually rewarded for his loyalty by be- 
ing appointed surveyor of the imprimery. In 
this position he had the power to license and 
control the press, and he energetically weeded 
out unlicensed printers who issued anti-gov- 
ernment propaganda. 

L’Estrange was deeply implicated in an un- 
successful attempt to recapture the town of 
Lynn, Norfolk, from anti-royalist forces in 
1644, and he was imprisoned for four years. 
He later withdrew to the Netherlands, Just 
before the restoration of the monarchy he at- 


L’Estrange; detail of an oil painting 
attributed to John Michael Wright, c. 
1680; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


tacked the poet John Milton, a leading apolo- 
gist for the Commonwealth, in a pamphlet 
called No Blinde Guides (1660), a reference to 
Milton’s blindness. Appointed surveyor in 

1663, he also published three news sheets: the 
Intelligencer and the News (both 1663-66) 
and the Observator (1681-87), as well as nu- 
merous pamphlets in support of the govern- 
ment. He was knighted in 1685 after helping 
to discredit the Popish Plot, a fictitious story 
alleging that the Jesuits were planning to as- 
sassinate King Charles II. 

The “bloodless revolution”’ of 1688, in which 
King James IJ lost the throne, cost L’Estrange 
his official post. Accomplished in languages, 
he afterward supported his wife and himself 
chiefly by translations of many standard au- 
thors, including the lively Fables of Aesop. 
With Morals and Refiexions (1692). 
“newspaper publishing history 15:238c 


Le Sueur, Eustache (b. Nov. 19, 1616, Paris 
—d., April 30, 1655, Paris), painter known for 
his religious pictures in the style of the French 
classical Baroque. He was one of the founders 
and first professors of the Académie Royale 
de Peinture et de Sculpture. He studied under 
the painter Simon Vouet and was admitted at 
an early age into the guild of master painters. 
Some paintings reproduced in _ tapestry 
brought him into notice, and his reputation 
was further enhanced by a series of decora- 
tions for the Hétel Lambert that he left un- 
completed. He also painted many pictures for 
churches and convents, among the most im- 
portant being “St. Paul Preaching at 
Ephesus” (Louvre), and his famous series of 
22 paintings of the “Life of St. Bruno” 
(Louvre), executed in the cloister of the Char- 
treux. Stylistically dominated by the art of 
Poussin, Raphael, and Vouet, Le Sueur had a 
graceful facility in drawing and was always re- 
strained in composition by a fastidious taste. 


Lesueur, Jean-Francois (b. Feb. 15, 1760, 
Drucet-Plessiel, near Abbeville, Fr.—d. Oct. 
6, 1837, Paris), composer of religious and dra- 
matic works who helped to transform French 
musical taste during the Revolution. In 1781 
he was appointed chapelmaster at the Cathe- 
dral of Dijon and in 1786 at Notre-Dame in 
Paris. There he aroused controversy by intro- 


Jean-Francois Lesueur, engraving by an 
unknown artist 
JP. Ziolo 


ducing a large orchestra to accompany his 
masses, which, he maintained, should make a 
dramatic appeal. Though Lesueur’s masses, 
‘admired by opera goers, caused Notre-Dame 
to be described as L’Opéra des gueux (“the 
beggars’ opera’’), he succeeded in blending the 
sacred and secular styles, thus anticipating the 
religious works of Berlioz and Gounod, and 
also the Requiem of Verdi. He knew Gre- 
gorian Chant well and made a study of the 
Greek modes. In his Christmas oratorio he 
transformed themes in a manner suggesting 
Wagner’s use of leitmotiv, After 1789 he 
wrote several odes and chants for perfor- 
mance at the open-air celebrations of the 
Revolution by vast numbers of choristers and 
instrumentalists. Between 1793 and 1796 he 
wrote his operas La Caverne, Paul et Virginie, 
and Télémaque. He was inspector of the Paris 
Conservatoire from 1795 to 1802, and in 1804 
was made director of music to Napoleon I, to 
whom he dedicated his opera Ossian ou les 
bardes. He was later director of music to 
Louis XVIII and in 1818 professor of compo- 
sition at the Conservatoire, where his pupils 
included Berlioz, Gounod, Ernest Guiraud, 
and Ambroise Thomas. 


Les Vingt, also known as SOCIETE DES VINGT, 
THE TWENTY, OF THE SOCIETY OF THE TWENTY, 
the official title of a group of artists who ex- 
hibited together in Belgium during the. years 
1891-93, having been brought together by a 
common interest in Symbolist painting (q.v.). 
Like their French and German contemporar- 
ies, these artists, who were centred around 
Brussels, had shifted the emphasis in their 
works from the world of daily life outside the 
artist, which the Impressionists had caught, to 
the interior life, a world that celebrated mys- 
tery, allusion, and symbol. They accepted Sté- 
phane Mallarmé’s definition of Symbolist in- 
tention: “To conjure up a thing step by step in 
order to show a state of mind, or inversely, to 
choose a thing and to distil a state of mind 
from it by a series of decipherings.” 

Belgian symbolist painting, eclectic in nature, 
employed simplified form, heavy outlines, 
subjective application of colour, and a height- 
ened spiritual content inspired by religious, 
exOtic, and primitive cultures. These tech- 
niques were demonstrated in the paintings and 
graphics of James Ensor, Jan Toorop, and 
Henry van de Velde, members of Les Vingt. 

Internationally significant activities spon- 
sored by the group included a Vincent van 
Gogh retrospective in 1891; an exhibit featur- 
ing the works of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
in 1892; and a lecture on the art of Paul Cé- 
zanne held in 1893 just before the Society’s 
‘dissolution. The ultimate fate of the Société 
des Vingt members, and in particular of 
Henry van de Velde, was to transform their 
own Symbolist styles into the designs of the 
Art Nouveau movement. 


Lésvos (Greece): see Lesbos. 


leSya (Sanskrit: “light,” “‘tint”), according to 
Jainism, a religion of India, the special aura of 
the soul that can be described in terms of col- 
our, scent, touch, and taste and that indicates 
the stage of spiritual progress reached by the 
creature, whether human, animal, demon, or 
divine. The lesy@ is determined by the adher- 
ence of Karman (merit and demerit) matter to 
the soul, resulting from both good and bad 
actions. This adherence is compared to the 
way in which particles of dust adhere to a 
body smeared with oil. 

._ The jiva, or soul, is. classified according to 
the good or bad emotions that hold sway. 
Thus the salesi (“having lesya’’) are all those 
who are swayed by any of the emotions, and 
the alesi are those liberated beings (siddhas) 
“who no longer experience any feelings, neither 
pain nor pleasure, not even humour. All three 
of the bad emotions produce a smell that can 
be likened to the odour of a dead cow and feel 
_ to the touch rougher than the blade of a saw. 
Worst of these is krsna-lesya ‘(“black-hued 
tesa"), which is as black as a thundercloud 


and as bitter as the nim tree. Men who are 
ruled by this emotion are bad tempered and 
will commit cruel and vicious acts without 
thought of the consequences. Nila-lesya 
(“blue-hued /esya”) is an indigo blue and is 
more pungent than pepper. Men under its in- 
fluence are envious, think only of their own 
pleasure, and try to hinder others from doing 
good. Kdpota-lesya (“dove-hued Jlesya’’) is 
dove gray and as bitter as an unripe mango. 
Men swayed by this emotion love falsehood 
and intrigue and delight in exposing the bad 
qualities of others while concealing their own. 
The three good emotions have about them 
the fragrance of sweet flowers and are as soft 
to touch as butter. Tejo-lesya (‘‘flame-hued 
lesya’’) is as red as the rising sun and sweeter 
than a ripe mango. Men under its influence 
have rid themselves of bad emotions, are 
afraid to sin, and are anxious to do good. 
Padma-lesya (‘‘\otus-hued /esya’’) is coloured 
like the lotus (according to some yellow and 
to others pink) and tastes better than honey. 
The soul ruled by it opens itself to the good as 
the lotus opens itself to the sun. Sukla-lesya 
(“white-hued lesSya’’) is as white as pearls and 
sweeter than sugar. To the soul under its influ- 
ence love and hatred have disappeared. The 
soul is in harmony with nature and on its way 
to achieving moksa, or final liberation. 
-Jain symbolism of spiritual progress 10:10c 


Leszezynska, Maria (queen of France): see 
Marie. 


Leszezynski, Stanislaw (king of Poland): 
see Stanistaw I. 


Leszek I the White (d. 1227), Piast duke of 
Poland. 
-seniority and assassination 14:639d 


Leszno, German Lissa, town in Poznan woje- 
wodztwo (province), west central Poland. The 
town is a rail junction and an agricultural and 
manufacturing centre. It was founded in the 
15th century by the prominent Leszczynski 
family, whose tombs are in the parish church. 
In the 16th century a band of Protestant 
Moravian Brothers, expelled from Bohemia, 
made Leszno a centre of the Reformation. 
The educator John Amos Comenius lived and 
taught there. During the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, the town prospered as a textile and aca- 
demic centre, It passed to Prussian and Rus- 
sian rule, returning to Poland after World 
War I. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 33,900. 

Se LGN’ 161354 

-map, Poland 14:626 

Letchworth, town in Hertfordshire, En- 
gland, on the northern periphery of the met- 
ropolitan complex centred in London. The 
first planned “‘garden city” of Britain, subse- 
quently much copied elsewhere, it was found- 
ed in 1903 by Sir Ebeneezer Howard, founder 
of the New Town movement. The commercial 
centre (due to be expanded in the 1970s), and 
the residential and industrial areas are careful- 
ly separated. Local industries include engi- 
neering plants, printing and publishing enter- 
prises, and the production of corsets and baby 
carriages. Pop. (1971) 30,945. 

51°58’ N, 0°14’ W 

-garden city planning concepts 18:1083f 
Le Tellier, Michel (b. April 19, 1603, Paris 
—d. Oct. 30, 1685, Paris), secretary of state 
for war (1643-77) and then chancellor who 
created the royal army that enabled King 
Louis XIV to impose his absolute rule on 
France and establish French hegemony in 
Europe. 

The son of a Parisian magistrate, Le Tellier 
became a procureur (attorney) for King Louis 
XII in 1631 and intendant (royal agent) to 
the French Army in Italy in 1640. In April 
1643, a month before the four-year-old Louis 
XIV "succeeded to the throne, Le Tellier was 
made secretary of state for war by the chief 
minister, Cardinal Jules Mazarin. During the 
aristocratic uprising known as the Fronde 
(1648-53), he remained loyal to Mazarin, 
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serving as principal adviser to the queen re- 
gent, Anne of Austria, while the Cardinal was 
in exile. 

The experience of the Fronde taught Le Tel- 
lier and Louis that the army must be removed 
from the control of the nobles and made to- 
tally dependent on the King. Le Tellier began 
to reorganize it in the mid-1650s, and when 
Louis assumed personal control of the gov- 
ernment upon the death of Mazarin in 1661, 
Le Tellier was admitted to the King’s three- 
member inner council (Conseil d’en Haut). 


Le Tellier, detail from a marble portrait 
bust by A. Coysevox (1640-1720); in the 
Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviéve, Paris 


Giraudon 


His major army reforms were instituted over 
the next 16 years. Aided by his son Frangois- 
Michel Le Tellier, marquis de Louvois, he 
drastically increased the size of the army, 
creating a 100,000-man standing peacetime 
force that was quadrupled in times of war. 
Officers loyal to the King were promoted to 
newly created general commands, and the dis- 
cipline of the troops was greatly improved. In 
addition, Le Tellier perfected a centralized 
military transport system that enabled the 
King to deprive disobedient officers of sup- 
plies. The new army organization survived, 
with minor changes, to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789. 

Although he was appointed to the chancel- 
lorship in 1677, Le Tellier continued to help 
his son direct the war ministry. In his new post 
he reformed law studies and improved recruit- 
ment to the magistracy. His hatred of Protes- 
tantism caused him to encourage the persecu- 
tion of Huguenots; shortly before his death he 
drafted the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1598), which had secured for the Huguenots 
some measure of religious liberty. 

-armed forces reforms 6:1092d 

-Louvois’ preparation for 
administration 11:130b 

-royal army reorganization 7:634d 


Lethaby, William Richard (1857-1931), 
English author and architect. 
-definition of good design 9:512g 


Le Thai To: see Le Loi. 


lethal dose, in the evaluation of drugs, the 
quantity of a drug that causes death. In com- 
parative toxicity tests with animals, the dose 
required to cause death in 50 percent of the 
animals is termed the median lethal dose. 


bacterial pathogenicity 2:575h 


-biotoxin action and response 14:606d 
-therapeutic index of drug 5;1042g 


lethal gene, a gene that if allowed full ex- 

pression in an organism kills that organism. 
-haploid advantage in phages 19:168f 

-human development implications 7:1001b 
-natural selection factors 12:756a 
-radiation-induced mutations 15:387b 


Le Thanh Tong, also known as LE THANH 
TON OF THUAN HOANG DE (d. 1497, Hanoi), the 
greatest ruler of the Later Le dynasty (1428- 
1787) in Vietnam. Le Thanh Tong established 
a Chinese-style centralized administration and 
expanded the dynasty southward, at the ex- 
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pense of the once great kingdom of Champa, 
located on the southern coast of modern Viet- 
nam. 

Ascending the throne in 1460, Le Thanh 
Tong divided the empire into 13 circuits (simi- 
lar to Chinese provinces), each of which was 
subdivided into prefectures (phu), districts 
(huyen), and departments (chau). These were 
ruled by centrally appointed officials, who 
were selected on the basis of their perfor- 
mance in the Confucian civil service examina- 
tions given every three years. The population 
was registered; a land tax (based on the na- 
ture of the crops and the amount of arable 
land) was instituted and revised triennially; 
new penal and civil codes were drawn up uti- 
lizing Confucian moral precepts; and, follow- 
ing the practices of the Chinese Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644), Confucian moral precepts were 
periodically read in every village in the coun- 
try. 

Continuing the southward push of his dynas- 
ty down the Vietnamese peninsula, Le Thanh 
Tong established a series of military colonies 
in the south. In 1471 he finally defeated 
Champa, ending the attacks on Vietnam by 
the Cham people. Champa was reduced to a 
narrow remnant at the southern tip of the 
peninsula and was firmly placed under the do- 
minion of the Vietnamese kingdom. 
-Vietnamese conquest of Champa 19:123g 


lethargic encephalitis: see encephalitis. 


lethargy, also called somMNOLENCE, in medi- 
cine, abnormally deep and lasting drowsiness 
from which the sufferer can be aroused with 
difficulty and only temporarily. It occurs in a 
number of diseases that affect the nervous sys- 
tem, such as trypanosomiasis and encephalitis 
(qq.v.); it may also be caused by a tumour 
that presses upon the brain. 


Lethbridge, city, southern Alberta, Canada, 
on the Oldman River, in the foothills of the 
Canadian Rockies, 60 mi (97 km) north of the 
border with Montana, U.S. Founded in the 
1880s as a mining town called Coalbanks, it 
was renamed Lethbridge, after William Leth- 
bridge, president of the North West Coal and 
Navigation Company, upon arrival of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (1885). While coal 
is still important, the discovery of oil and 
natural gas in the vicinity and the growth of 
agriculture-based industries has brought 
about a diversification of the economy. Leth- 
bridge is the centre of an irrigation network, 
begun in 1900, that has become the most ex- 
tensive in Canada (more than 1,000,000 ac 
[400,000 ha]), watering fields for ranching, 
grains, and vegetables. The city is the provin- 
cial headquarters of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the site of Lethbridge 
University (1967). Whoop-Up Days is an an- 
nual exhibition and rodeo. Inc. town, 1891; 
city, 1906. Pop. (1976) 46,752. 

49°42’ N, 110°50’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Lethe, also called opiivion, in Greek my- 
thology, daughter of Eris (Strife). Lethe is 
also the name of a water or plain in the infer- 
nal regions. In Orphism, an ancient Greek 
mystical religious movement, a spring of 
memory (Mnemosyne) and a spring of obliv- 
ion (Lethe) were located near Lebadeia at the 
oracle of Trophonius, which was thought to 
be an entrance to the lower world. 


Lethington, Lord: see Maitland, Sir Rich- 
ard, 

Lethocerus grandis (insect): see giant water 
bug. 

Lethrinidae, family of fishes of the order 
Perciformes. 

-classification and general features 14:53c 


Leticia, capital of Amazonas commissariat, 
southeastern Colombia, on the Amazon Riv- 


er, at the point where the borders of Co- 
lombia, Brazil, and Peru meet. Founded as a 
military outpost and river port by Peruvians 
in 1867, the jungle village passed into Colom- 
bian hands in the 1930s. Despite recent 
growth and the introduction of tourism and 
regular air service, Leticia retains the atmo- 
sphere of an outpost. Rubber gathering is the 
principal economic activity. Leticia has a cus- 
toms house and there are regular river con- 
nections with Iquitos (Peru), Manaus (Brazil), 
Florencia (Caqueta intendency), and other 
jungle towns. Pop. (1973 prelim.) 6,285. 

4°09’ S, 69°57’ W 

-map, Colombia 4:869 

Leto, Latin LAToNA, in classical mythology, a 
Titaness, the daughter of the Titan Coeus and 
the Titaness Phoebe, and mother of the god 
Apollo and the goddess Artemis. Leto, preg- 
nant by Zeus, sought a place of refuge to be 
delivered. She finally reached the isle of 
Delos, which, according to some, was a wan- 
dering rock until it was fixed to the bottom of 
the sea for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. In 
later versions, the wanderings of Leto were as- 
cribed to the jealousy of Zeus’s wife, Hera, 
enraged at Leto’s bearing Zeus’s children. The 
foundation of Delphi followed immediately 
upon the birth of Apollo. 

Leto has been plausibly identified with the 
Lycian goddess Lada; she was also known as 
a goddess of fertility and as Kourotrophos 
(Rearer of Youths). 

-mythical animal transformation 8:405h 


Leto, Giulio Pomponio: see Laetus, Julius 
Pomponius. 


Let Others Sing of Love: see Altri canti 
d’amor. 


Le Touquet-Paris-Plage, town, Pas-de- 
Calais département, northern France, at the 
mouth of the Canche River. Situated on the 
English Channel 20 mi (32 km) south of Bou- 
logne, it is a fashionable seaside resort. Its air- 
port is one of the main cross-channel air-ferry 
points for passengers and vehicles between 
Great Britain and France. Pop. (1975) 5,370. 

50°32’ N, 1°35’ E 

letter, also called EPISTLE, or MISSIVE, written 
message intended for the perusal only of the 
person or organization to whom it is ad- 
dressed, As a literary genre (epistolary litera- 
ture), letters are often considered to be a vari- 
ety of biographical literature, since, in the 
words of Lytton Strachey, they “express the 
personality of the writer.” Epistolary litera- 
ture has been particularly characteristic of 
writers in England and France. 

For “‘letters” in the sense of “‘literature,”’ see 
literature, art of. For “letters” in the sense of 
an alphabet, see alphabets. Major ref. 
10: 1085f 
‘autobiography forms 2:1009f 


lettera antica, style of script practiced by the 
Italian Humanists of the Renaissance, who 
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Lettera antica script from the Letter of Aristeas, 
translated by M. Pisanus, c. 1470 
(Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, W.356, fol. 2vo) 
By courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


mistakenly thought it was directly derived 
from the handwriting used by the Romans at 
the time of Cicero (1st century Bc). The source 
of this style was actually the square roman 
capital letters of Carolingian minuscule, found 
by the Humanists in 10th- to 12th-century 
manuscripts devoted to classical authors. 


lettera da brevi (calligraphy): see cancellare- 
sca corsiva. 


Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, A (1708), 
Deist document by Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd earl of Shaftesbury. 

religious persecution viewed as illness 5:562h 


Letter Concerning Toleration, A (1689), 
original Latin EPISTOLA DE TOLERANTIA (1689), 
tract by the English philosopher John Locke 
that was published anonymously and in which 
he argued for religious toleration. 
‘arguments for religious freedom 11:14a 
‘basis for political power 14:690b 
‘censorship and freedom of 

thought 3:1087e 
‘constitution and religious tolerance 5:95c 


Letter from Italy, A (1704), poem by Jo- 
seph Addison. 
-Addison’s Italian travels 1:84d 


letter games: see word and letter games. 


letter of credit, in commerce, an authoriza- 
tion made by a buyer to his agent (usually a 
bank) to make payment to a seller. 
-commercial law and international 

trade 4:992g 


Letter of Majesty, German MAJESTATSBRIEF, 
Czech MAJESTAT (July 9, 1609), guarantee of 
religious liberty to the Bohemian Protestants 
by Rudolf I, king of Bohemia (Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolf Il). The Letter of Majesty 
also gave the Protestant Estates (assembly) 
the right to select 24 defensors, who would be 
responsible for protecting their liberties. At 
the same time, Bohemian Protestants and 
Catholics reached a supplementary agreement 
that extended to each faith the right to build 
its own churches and schools in any area that 
lacked them. The violation of this agreement 
in 1617 was one of the factors leading to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. See also 
Prague, Defenestration of. 
-Austrian history 2:454g 
-Bohemian Counter-Reformation 

settlement 2:1191f 


letter of marque, authorization by a nation 
at war to a private shipowner to employ his 
vessel as a ship of war. A ship so used is 
termed a privateer (q.v.). 


Letterphot, manual phototypesetting ma- 
chine that operates on the same principle as 
that of a photographic enlarger. 

‘construction and operation 14:1062g 


letterpress printing, printing process in 
which paper is directly impressed on an inked 
raised surface. See also relief printing. 
-description and methods 14:1066h 


letters : see letter. 


letters close, French LETTRES CLOSES, royal 
documents issued to one or more persons and 
closed by a seal. ‘ 
-medieval development 5:812a passim to 812 


letterset (printing): see dry offset. 


Letters from France and Italy, original 
Russian PISMA IZ FRANTSII I ITALI (1847-52), a 
literary work by Aleksandr Herzen. 
-denial of European social theories 8:828c 


Letters from Heroines, translation of EPis- 
TULAE HEROIDUM (Ist century BC), poem by 
the Roman poet Ovid. 

-theme of love 13:798c : 
Letters from My Mill (1880), translation of 
LETTRES DE MON MOULIN (1869), collection of 


short stories by Alphonse Daudet, depicting 
Provencal rural scenes. 
style and content 5:514d 


Letters from the Black Sea, translation of 
EPISTULAE EX PONTO (AD 9-17), poem by the 
Roman poet Ovid. 

-Ovid’s experiences in exile 13:799d 


Letters from the Earth (1962), a collection 
of previously unpublished writings by Mark 
Twain. 

-later philosophy of Mark Twain 18:807e 


Letters of Ernest and Doravra, original 
Russian PISMA ERNESTY I DOROVRY (1776), 
novel by Fyodor Aleksandrovich Emin. 
‘content and significance 10:1178a 


Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1762), 
book by Richard Hurd. 


-Hurd’s definition of romance 15:1024g 


Letters on Henry George, translation of 
PISMA O GENRE DZHORZHE (1897), work by Leo 
Tolstoy. 

‘land tax reform proposal 18:485c 


Letters on the Study of Nature, original 
Russian PISMA OB IZUCHENII PRIRODY (1845- 
46), work by Aleksandr Herzen. 

-Hegelian and Westernizing doctrines 8:828a 


letters patent, a written instrument issued by 

the sovereign or the state and granting a per- 

son or company the right to perform acts or 
enjoy privileges not otherwise permitted. In 

England letters patent were affixed with the 

Great Seal, which was left open or “‘patent”’ 

for ready evidence of the authority of the 

grant. 

-medieval German, French, and English 
characteristics and purposes 5:812a passim 
to 812f 

-patent law origins 13:107la 


Letter to Fallaley, satire by Nikolay Novi- 
koy published in Russian in 1772. 
‘content and significance 10:1177h 


Letter to His Father (1954), translation of 
BRIEF AN DER VATER, work by Franz Kafka, 
written in 1919 and published in 1953. 
-Oedipal conflict theme 10:370h 


letterwood, a South American tree 
(Brosimum aubletii), from which mottled 
wood, used in veneer, is obtained. 

-derivation and economic importance 18:1090b 


let the buyer beware (law): see caveat emp- 
tor. 


Lettish language: see Latvian language. 


Lettow-Vorbeck, Paul von (b. March 20, 
1870, Saarlouis, now in West Germany—d. 
March 9, 1964, Hamburg), general command- 
ing Germany’s small African force during 
World War I, who became a determined and 
resourceful guerrilla leader hoping to influ- 
ence the war in Europe by pinning down a dis- 
proportionately large number of Allied troops 
in his area. 

A member of the South West Colonial 
Forces in 1914, Lettow-Vorbeck served on the 
expedition to put down the Herero and Hot- 
tentot rebellion, during which he gained ex- 
perience in bush fighting. Appointed com- 
mander of the (German) East African Coloni- 
al Forces, he repelled a British landing at Tan- 

a (Tanzania) i in November of that year. For 
fone years, with an army never larger than 
17,000 men, he held in check a combined Brit- 
ish, Belgian, and Portuguese force of 300,000. 

On his return to Germany in January 1919, 
Lettow-Vorbeck was welcomed as a hero. In 
July 1919 he led a corps of right-wing volun- 
teers that occupied Hamburg to prevent its 
take-over by the left-wing Spartacists. He was 
a deputy to the Reichstag (parliament) from 
May 1929 to July 1930. Though a member of 
the right wing, he was not a Nazi and unsuc- 
cessfully tried to organize a conservative op- 
position to Hitler. 

-East African guerrilla activity 8:459e 

-German East African defense 19:950f 


Lettre 4 Christophe de Beaumont (1763), 
by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, attacking the 
archbishop of Paris who had condemned 
Emile. 
-Rousseau’s attack on established 

religion 15:1173a 


Lettre a d’Alembert sur les spectacles 
(1758), the “letter on the theatre’ published 
by the French-Swiss moralist Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau against the establishment of a 
theatre in Geneva, which the French math- 
ematician and philosopher Jean Le Rond 
d’Alembert had recommended, under the 
prompting of Voltaire, in his article on Gene- 
va in the Encyclopédie. Rousseau argued that 
the theatre is a corrupting force, attacked ra- 
tional philosophy, and denounced Denis 
Diderot, chief editor of the Encyclopédie. The 
letter marked Rousseau’s final breach with 
the philosophers and encyclopaedists. 
‘Rousseau and the Philosophes 15:1170h 
-view of theater and break with 

Voltaire 19:514e 


Lettre a Académie (1776), letter written 
by Voltaire. 
-attack on Shakespeare’s popularity 19:515e 


lettre batarde, in calligraphy, a cursive 
black-letter style of writing that gained favour 
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Lettre batarde from the Ellesmere MS. of The 
Canterbury Tales, by Chaucer, c.1410 (the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Calif.; HM EL 26 C9) 


Reproduced by permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California 


in 15th-century France, Flanders, and En- 
gland, especially as a vernacular book script 
and general purpose hand. Its swells and ta- 
pering strokes were achieved by writing with a 
broad-cut flexible nib. Chaucer’s works first 
appeared in dashing bdtarde, and a later En- 
glish variant known as “running secretary” 
was the personal hand of Shakespeare, who 
staunchly turned his back, and scorn, on the 
newfangled “sweet roman” script imported 
from Renaissance Italy. 

-calligraphy style development and use 3:656f 


lettre financiére, in calligraphy, the 17th- 
century officially approved development of 
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Lettre financiére from L'Ecriture nationale francaise. . ., 
by Louis Barbedor, 1628 


the old national French cursive black-letter, 
or lettre francoise, which was the lettre ba- 
tarde known as commune courante, the ordi- 
nary running hand. Under the patronage of 
Louis XIV, financiére became very stylish, 
with dazzling Baroque line endings and 
flourishes. 


lettre francoise, cursive black-letter style of 
script used in France during the Middle Ages. 
In the Renaissance it became a printing type 
cut by the Parisian artist Robert Granjon. The 
typeface was named civilité because it was 


cused for a popular children’s book, La Civilité 


puerile by Erasmus. 


Lettres 4 l’etrangére (2 volumes, 1899 and 
1906), the collected correspondence of 
Honoré de Balzac and his wife, Eveline Han- 
ska. 

-Hanska correspondence publication 2:681h 


171 lettres de cachet 


lettres de cachet (literally, “letters of the 
sign or signet”), important instruments of ad- 
ministration under the ancien régime in 
France, signed by the king and countersigned 
by a secretary of state and used primarily to 
authorize someone’s imprisonment. They 
were abused to such an extent during the 17th 
and 18th centuries that numerous complaints 
on the subject appear on the list of grievances 
presented to the States General of 1789. 

One of the first mentions made of lettres de 
cachet is in the Ordinance of Orlean (1561), 
which condemns the practices of persons who 
“have obtained J/ettres closes ... on the au- 
thority of which they have had girls taken into 
custody and forced into marriages against 
their fathers’ wishes.” As their use became 
more general, lettres de cachet were also 
called lettres du petit signet (“of the little sig- 
net”) or lettres du roi (“of the king’’) or simply 
“orders of the king.’’ Couched in very brief, 
direct terms, a /ettre commanded the recipient 
to obey the orders therein without delay, giv- 
ing no explanation. There were state /ettres de 
cachet used for political and police purposes, 
whereas others were supplied at the request of 
private families. 

State lettres de cachet were sent by the gov- 
ernment in the interests of society, either to 
maintain public order or to assure the proper 
functioning of institutions. In the first case, a 
public authority (in Paris, the lieutenant gen- 
eral of police) would obtain from the king the 
orders for someone’s detention for a limited 
period of time, or a public prosecutor would 
demand a /ettre de cachet for the arrest of an 
accused person before trial. In the second 
case, the king might use a /ettre de cachet to 
summon political bodies (such as the States 
General), to order them to discuss a particular 
matter, or to exclude from their meetings 
some person or persons considered undesira- 
ble. Lettres de cachet were also used to arrest 
suspect foreigners or spies. They were also 
granted to private persons for action on 
another individual. 

Obviously, a device such as the /ettre de ca- 
chet could be used quite arbitrarily. There was 
a strong belief in the 18th century that they 
had sometimes been delivered blank but duly 
signed and countersigned, so that the grantee 
had only to fill in the name of a personal ene- 
my in order to be rid of him; it was also al- 
leged that there was an illicit trade in blank 
lettres de cachet. In fact, however, research 
has shown that, although an intendant (q.v.) 
might perhaps be provided with some signed 
blanks so that he could intervene in an emer- 
gency without delay, lettres de cachet were 
delivered only in accordance with a well- 
defined procedure and after a serious inquiry 
into the ground of the demand, especially 
when the demand was made by private per- 
sons. In Paris, this inquiry was conducted by 
the lieutenant of police and his commissaries; 
in the provinces, it was conducted by the in- 
tendants and their subordinates. 

The effect of a lettre de cachet was to enforce 
imprisonment in a state fortress; and the fact 
that the duration of the imprisonment was not 
necessarily specified in the /ettre served to ag- 
gravate the arbitrary character of the measure 
taken, at least when the reasons for it were 
not apparent. Nor was there any legal mech- 
anism for appeal against a /ettre de cachet; 
release, no less than detention, depended en- 
tirely on the king’s pleasure. In the law of the 
ancien régime, the lettre de cachet was an ex- 
pression of that exercise of justice that the 
king reserved to himself, independently of the 
law courts and their processes, just as he re- 
served the right to grant lettres de grace, or 
pardons, to persons who had been convicted 
by the courts. The use of lettres de cachet was 
abolished by the Constituent Assembly in 
March 1790. 

-theoretical and actual uses 7:640b 


Lettres du Voyant 172 


Lettres du Voyant, two letters by Arthur 
Rimbaud (written May 13 and May 15, 1871) 
that express his théorie du voyant. 
-poet’s visionary function and 

language 15:849e 


Lettres écrites de la montagne (1764; 
“Letters Written from the Mountain’’), work 
by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

‘Rousseau and censorship 15:1173a 


Lettres écrites par Louis de Montalte a 
un provincial: see Provinciales, Les. 


Lettres persanes (1721), translated as PER- 
SIAN LETTERS (1722), work by Montesquieu 
presenting a satirical portrait of French and 
particularly Parisian civilization, supposedly 
seen through the eyes of two Persian travel- 
lers. The work mocks the reign of Louis XIV, 
pokes fun at all social classes, allegorically 
discusses the theories of Hobbes relating to 
the state of nature, continually compares Is- 
lam and Christianity, and satirizes Roman 
Catholic doctrine. 

‘environment and the law 10:717g 

‘literary style and influence 10:1170d 

-style, protagonists, and themes 12:401b 


Lettres philosophiques (1734), also called 
LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS, work by Voltaire. 
‘content and significance 10:1170e 


Lettres provinciales (Blaise Pascal): see 
Provinciales, Les. 


Lettre sur la comedie de I’Imposteur 
(1667), Moliére’s defense of his play Tartuffe. 


-comedy’s exposure of incongruities 12:325a 
Letts (people): see Balts. 


lettuce (Lactuca sativa), cultivated annual 
salad plant, probably derived from the prickly 
lettuce (L. scariola) of the family Asteraceae. 


Lettuce (Lactuca sativa, variety capitata) 
Derek Fell 


Four botanical varieties of lettuce are cul- 
tivated: (1) asparagus lettuce (variety as- 
paragina), with narrow leaves and a thick, 
succulent, edible stem; (2) head, or cabbage, 
lettuce (variety capitata), with the leaves fold- 
ed into a compact head; (3) leaf, or curled, 
lettuce (variety crispa), with a rosette of 
leaves that are curled, finely cut, smooth- 
edged or oak-leaved in shape; and (4) cos, or 
romaine, lettuce (variety Jongifolia), with 
smooth leaves that form a tall, oblong, loose 
head. There are two classes of head lettuce: 
the butter-head types with soft heads of thick, 
oily leaves, and crisp-head types with brittle- 
textured leaves that form very hard heads un- 
der proper temperature conditions. 

For successful cultivation lettuce requires 
ample water, especially in warmer weather. 
During unseasonable weather, protection is 
furnished and growth stimulated with green- 
houses, frames, cloches, or polyethylene cov- 
ers. In many parts of the world the leaf and 
butter-head types are most popular. They are 
not suitable for shipping, so they are usually 
grown on truck farms or market gardens rela- 


tively close to markets. The crisp-head varie- 
ties, well adapted for long-distance shipment, 
are dominant in the U.S., where over half the 
acreage is located in California and Arizona. 
In Great Britain cabbage and cos types domi- 
nate. Although frequently consumed now in 
salads, lettuce may also be served as a cooked 
vegetable. 

-development of agriculture 1:325f 
-domesticated plant origin 5:938c 

-plant disease symptoms illus. 5:887 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (1941), 
U.S. study of Southern sharecroppers by 
James Agee, with photographs by Walker 
Evans. 


-documentary record of the 
Depression 14:323d 


Letzeburg: see Luxembourg. 


Letzeburgesch, language of Luxembourg. 
-Luxembourg’s national languages 11:203g 


Leuba, J(ames) Henry (b. April 9, 1868, 
Neuchatel, Switz.—d. Dec. 8, 1946, Winter 
Park, Fla.), psychologist and educator (Bryn 
Mawr College, 1889-1933), continued the de- 
velopment of the “new experimental psy- 
chology” as advanced by G. Stanley Hall at 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) and 
wrote extensively on the natural psychological 
grounds and effects of religious beliefs. 
Among his principal works are The Psycho- 
logical Origin and the Nature of Religion 
(1909), The Psychology of Religious Mysticism 
(1925), and God or Man?: A Study of the Val- 
ue of God to Man (1933). 

-naturalistic approach to religion 15:621c 
-religious experience issues 15:647f 


Leucas, Modern Greek LevKAs, local LEy- 
KADHIA, Greek island in the Ionian Sea, form- 
ing with the island of Meganisi, Levkas nomos 
(department), The 117-sq-mi (303-sq-km) is- 
land is a hilly mass of limestone and bitumi- 
nous shales culminating in the centre in Mt. 
Elati (3,799 ft [1,158 m]). The chief town, Lev- 
kas, lies at the northeastern corner, which in 
antiquity was separated by a marshy isthmus. 
It was formerly called Amaxikhi or Santa 
Maura; the latter is also the Venetian name 
for the island. Most of the population inhabit 
the wooded east coast and its valleys. 

Mycenaean remains at Nidhrion on the east 
coast testify to early occupation and convince 
some scholars that Leucas, not Ithaca, was 
the home of Odysseus. In the mid-7th century 
Bc, Corinthian colonists established them- 
selves just south of the present capital and 
dug a canal through the isthmus. Under Ro- 
man rule in the 2nd century Bc, a stone bridge, 
of which there are some remains, was con- 
structed to the main island. In 167 the Ro- 
mans made Leucas a free city. During the 
13th century AD the island was subject to the 
Despotate of Epirus, and in 1479 it was seized 
by the Turks. The island was alternately un- 
der Turkish and Venetian control until 1718, 
when it was formally ceded to Venice. In 1864 
it was restored to Greece. 

The island has suffered for centuries from 
severe earthquakes; those of 1867 and 1948 
severely damaged the capital. Cape Leucatas 
at the southwestern tip of the island has frag- 
ments of the ruined temple of Apollo Leuca- 
tas; nearby are the 200-ft (60-m) white cliffs 
that give the island its Greek name. In an- 
tiquity they served as a trial by ordeal (the 
“Leucadian leap’’) for accused persons, survi- 
vors being picked up by boat. Economic ac- 
tivities include considerable olive-oil pro- 
duction but meagre cereal cultivation. The 
currant, introduced about 1859, has been one 
of the chief cash crops. Cotton, flax, tobacco, 
and valonia are produced, and much red wine 
is exported. In 1903 the isthmus was cut by a 
ship canal. Pop. (1971) 22,917. 
38°39’ N, 20°27’ E 
‘geography, area, and population 8:313d; 

table 318 
-map, Greece 8:314 


Leucichthys (fish): see whitefish. 


leucine, an amino acid present in most com- 
mon proteins. Among the earliest to be dis- 
covered (1819), in muscle fibre and wool, it is 
present in high levels (about 15 percent) in 
hemoglobin (the oxygen-carrying pigment of 
red blood cells) and is one of several so-called 
essential amino acids for rats, fowl, and man; 
i.e., they cannot synthesize it and require die- 
tary sources. Leucine is only slightly soluble in 
water, unlike most amino acids, which dis- 
solve readily. 


lal Jeb NUE 
H,C-C—C—C-COOH 
CHa EH 
leucine 


-cereal and soybean content levels, tables 7 and 
13 3:1160 

-genetic code triplets, table 2 7:990 

-metabolic disorders of amino acids 11:1054d; 
illus. 

‘neurological symptoms of protein metabolism 
diseases table 12:1044 

‘nutrient needs of bacteria 13:407b; illus. 


Leucippus (fl. 5th century Bc, probably at 
Miletus, on the west coast of Asia Minor), 
Greek philosopher credited by Aristotle and 
by Theophrastus with having originated the 
theory of atomism. It has been difficult to dis- 
tinguish his contribution from that of his most 
famous pupil, Democritus. Only fragments of 
Leucippus’ writings remain, but two works 
believed to have been written by him are The 
Great World System and On the Mind. His 
theory stated that matter is homogenous but 
consists of an infinity of small indivisible parti- 
cles. These atoms are constantly in motion, 
and through their collisions and regroupings 
form various compounds. A cosmos is formed 
by the collision of atoms that gather together 
into a “whirl,” and the drum-shaped Earth is 
located in the centre of man’s cosmos. 
-Atomism in Greek physics 14:385c 

-Atomism philosophical development 2:332h 
-atom-—space dualism 14:251g 

‘criticism of Parmenides 6:937f 

-materialist philosophy of mind 12:229e 
-Materialist tradition origins 11:612b 


Leuciscus, freshwater fish of carp family: 
For L. cephalus, see chub; for L. leuciscus, see 
dace. : 


leucite, one of the most important feld- 
spathoid minerals, a potassium aluminosili- 
cate (KAISi20O6). It occurs only in igneous 
rocks, particularly potassium-rich, _ silica- 
poor, recent lavas. Some important localities 
include Rome; Uganda; and Leucite Hills, 
Wyoming. Leucite is used as a fertilizer in It- 
aly (because of its high potassium content) 
and as a source of commercial alum. For de- 
tailed physical properties, see table under 
feldspathoids. Major ref. 7:218e 
-feldspar—feldspathoid coexistence and 
crystallization, illus. 4 and 5 7:222 
-feldspar phase equilibria illus. 7 7:217 
‘igneous rock minerals, table 3 9:202 
-leucite crystals, photograph 2 7:219 
-silicate framework structure and 
occurrence 16:762f 
-volcanic ejection and occurrence .9:219¢ 


leucitite, extrusive igneous rock that is dense 
to granular and is coloured ash gray to nearly 
black. It contains leucite and augite as large, 
single crystals (phenocrysts) in a fine-grained 
matrix (groundmass) of leucite, augite, sani- 
dine, apatite, sphene, magnetite, and melilite; 
in this regard it is similar to nephelinite (q.v.), 
which contains nepheline in place of leucite. 
Leucitites are rare rocks and are known 
mostly from Tertiary or Recent strata; hence, 
they are generally younger than 65,000,000 
years. Perhaps the best known occurrence is 
near Rome, where a small total volume of 
leucite lavas are spread from Mt. Vesuvius, 
125 mi (200 km) south of the city, to Lago 
(lake) di Bolsena, 50 mi (80 km) north. Other 
occurrences include the Mufumbiro region, 
Uganda; the West Kimberley — region, 


Australia; and the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, U.S. 

- Like the nephelinites, leucite-rich basalts are 
divided according to their mineralogical com- 
position: leucitite contains no olivine or pla- 
gioclase; leucite-basalt contains olivine but no 
plagioclase; leucite-tephrite contains plagio- 
clase but no olivine; and leucite-basanite con- 
tains both plagioclase and olivine. In all other 
respects these rocks are similar. With an in- 
crease in the nepheline content, leucite-rich 
basalts pass over into the nepheline-rich varie- 
ties, as at Hamberg, near Biihne, W. Ger. 


Leuckart, (Karl Georg Friedrich) Ru- 
dolph (b. Oct. 7, 1822, Helmstedt, now in 
West Germany—d. Feb. 6, 1898, Leipzig), 
zoologist and teacher who initiated the mod- 
ern science of parasitology. He described the 
complicated life histories of various parasites, 
including tapeworms and the liver fluke, and 
demonstrated that some human diseases, such 
as trichinosis, are caused by multicellular ani- 
mals of the various wormlike phyla. His text- 
book, Die menschlichen Parasiten (1863-76; 
Eng. trans., The Parasites of Man, 1886), was 
of fundamental importance; and he also 
wrote many scientific papers. Though remem- 
bered primarily for his work in parasitology, 
Leuckart also did other innovative work in 
zoology; for example, in systematics he 
showed that the radial symmetry of the coe- 
lenterates (such as jellyfish) and echinoderms 
(starfish) did not indicate a close relationship 
between the two groups. He taught succes- 
sively at the universities of Gottingen (where 
he was educated), Giessen, and Leipzig. 


leucoanthocyanidin, a chemical substance 
occurring in the fruits of certain plants. 
properties and occurrence 4:917h 


Leucobalanus (tree): see white oak. 
Leucobryum: see cushion moss. 


Leucochloridium macrostomum, species 
of parasitic worm of the order Digenea. 
‘mimicry by larva of prey of host 12:216b 


leucocidin, a chemical compound produced 
by bacteria that destroys leukocytes (white 
blood cells). 

‘bacteria virulence factors, table 3 2:576 


leuco compound: see anthraquinone dyes. 


Leucocoprinus. gongylophora, species of 
fungus of the division Mycota. 
-fungus cultivation by ants 12:76la 


Leucocoryne, genus of Chilean bulbous 
herbs of the order Liliales. 
-desert life-cycle adaptations 10:973c 


leucocratic rock: see colour index, igneous 
rock. : 


leucocyte (biology): see leukocyte. 


Leuconia, genus of sponge of the phylum 
Porifera. 
-external features, illus. 1 14:848 


Leuconostoc, genus of lactic-acid-producing 
bacteria of the family Lactobacillaceae. 
-glucose dissimilation metabolite 

table 2 2:575 


leucophore (biology): see chromatophore. 


leucopterin, a colourless chemical substance 
found in wings of white-winged butterflies. 
properties and occurrence in animals 4:922f 


leucorrhoea (disease): see leukorrhea._ 


Leucosolenia, also known as LEUCOSELENIA, 
a genus of tubular branched sponges of the 
class Calcispongiae (phylum Porifera). Found 
in tide pools and on wharves and represented 
by numerous species, the widespread genus in- 
cludes most of the asconoids, structurally the 
simplest sponges. 

Most species of Leucosolenia are 2.5 cen- 
timetres (one inch) or less in length. They 
grow as a group of slender individuals con- 
nected by a common stolon—i.e., a rootlike 


Leucosolenia, the many-branched mass at 
right, growing in a cluster with Scypha (left), 
a sponge also common in tide pools 

D.P. Wilson 


process—which also attaches the group to the 
bottom or to some other surface. Water— 
which enters the central cavity (spongocoel) of 
the animal, through numerous tiny perfora- 
tions—is expelled through one large opening, 
the osculum, at the tip. The water current is 
created by flagella attached to the choano- 
cytes, the cells that line the spongocoel. The 
outer body wall consists of thin, flat cells 
called pinacocytes. Between the two cell lay- 
ers is a jellylike matrix, the mesoglea, which 
usually contains freely moving cells (amo- 
ebocytes) and skeletal spicules often shaped 
like slender three- or four-pointed stars. The 
spicules, which provide support for the body 
tube, are produced by special amoebocytes. 
New individuals usually develop as free- 
swimming flagellated larvae from eggs pro- 
duced by amoebocytes. They enter the spon- 
gocoel of the parent, then pass through the 
osculum, eventually attaching themselves per- 
manently to a surface. Some leucosolenids— 
e.g., L. botryoides—also may reproduce by 
budding: a process in which a fingerlike exten- 
sion of the parent body breaks off. The tip of 
the extension becomes the lower end of the 
new individual when it attaches to a new site. 
-ascon water current system 14:851d; illus. 


Leucospidae, family of black-and-yellow in- 
sects of the order Hymenoptera. They are 
parasitic on various wasps and bees. . 
-characteristics and classification 9:132g 


Leucothea (Greek: White Goddess [of the 
Foam]), in Greek mythology, a sea goddess 


Neligy< Wee Pe 


Leucothea giving Dionysus.a drink from the Horn of 
Plenty, antique bas-relief; in the Lateran Museum, 
Rome : 

Alinari 


173 Leuctra, Battle of 


first mentioned in Homer’s Odyssey, in which 
she rescued the Greek hero Odysseus from 
drowning. She was customarily identified with 
Ino, daughter of the Phoenician Cadmus; be- 
cause she cared for the infant god Dionysus, 
the goddess Hera drove Ino (or her husband, 
Athamas) mad so that she and her son, Meli- 
certes, leaped terrified into the sea. Both were 
changed into marine deities—Ino as Leuco- 
thea, Melicertes as Palaemon, The body of 
Melicertes was carried by a dolphin to the 
Isthmus of Corinth and deposited under a 
pine tree. There it was found by his uncle Sisy- 
phus, who removed it to Corinth and institut- 
ed the Isthmian games and sacrifices in his 
honour. Leucothea’s link with Cadmus sug- 
gests possible Semitic connections; Meli- 


certes, reported to have been worshipped with 
sacrifice of children, may be identical with the 
Phoenician god Melgart. 


Leucothoé, genus of shrubs of the heath 
family (Ericaceae), About 40 species are na- 


Drooping leucothoe (Leucothoé catesbae/) 


A to Z Botanical Collection-EB Inc 


tive to North and South America, and about 
4 species are native to eastern Asia. Many spe- 
cies are grown as ornamentals, chiefly for 
their large, usually evergreen leaves and the 
white (sometimes tinged with pink) flowers. 
Most species grow to about 1.8 metres (6 feet) 
in height. The leaves are alternate and have 
short petioles (leaf stalks) and toothed edges. 
The urn-shaped flowers have five small teeth 
at the mouth and are borne in clusters along 
the branches or at the branch tips. 


leucotomy, prefrontal 
lobotomy. 


(medicine): see 


Leucozonia, species of marine snails of the 
class Gastropoda. 
‘prey and predation technique 7:953f 


Leuctra, Battle of (371 sc), Spartan defeat 
in the Boeotian—Athenian war against Sparta 
of 379-371, destroyed the reputation of the 
Spartan hoplite phalanx and established The- 
ban hegemony in Greece (371-362), Epami- 
nondas’ tactical innovations of oblique order 
and concentration against the enemy’s com- 
mand brought about the Theban-Boeotian 
victory. Epaminondas’ Theban force consisted 
of about 6,000 hoplites (heavily armed infan- 
trymen) and an unknown number of cavalry. 
Eschewing the usual battle formation of cav- 
alry heading a continuous hoplite phalanx, 
with the commander on the right wing, 
Epaminondas massed hoplites to a depth of 
50 on his left wing and advanced it ahead of 
centre and right. When the superior Theban 
cavalry drove the Spartan cavalry back on the 
phalanx, the Theban left wing attacked and 
routed the Spartan right, killing Cleombrotus, 
the Spartan king. Xenophon, a contemporary 
historian, reports nearly 1,000 Spartan dead. 
-Epaminondas’ tactical innovation 
success 6:902h 


Leuenberger 174 


-reasons, outcome, and effects 8:364h 
-tactics of Greek warfare 19:574b; illus. 


Leuenberger, Nikolaus (b. c. 1611—d. 
Sept. 6, 1653, Bern, Switz.), Swiss peasant 
hero, spokesman for rural discontent, and 
leader of the peasant revolt at Bern (1653), for 
which he earned the sobriquet King of the 
Peasants. 

By the mid-17th century, Swiss peasants had 
come to resent bitterly the domination of the 
towns and openly complained of oppressive 
taxation and infringement of local rights. In 
1653 the leadership of a movement expressing 
this unrest fell to Leuenberger. A rustic of ori- 
gins as obscure as most of his fellows, he had 
as his primary claims to leadership a measure 
of literacy and native intelligence. Having ac- 
quired some local prominence in the district of 
Trachselwald (canton of Bern), he was ap- 
pointed head of the movement at an intercan- 
tonal peasant assembly at Sumiswald (April 
23, 1653). 

Although he was opposed to violent meth- 
ods, Leuenberger led a peasant force of 
16,000 against Bern (May 1653), where he 
secured a number of concessions to local 
grievances. Federal forces soon intervened, 
however, and, after the peasants’ defeat at 
Herzogbuchsee (June 8, 1653), the movement 
collapsed. He was arrested June 12 and. was 
executed at Bern. 


leukemia, fatal disease of the blood-forming 
organs that may occur at any age and in either 
sex. Its cause is unknown, but it is considered 
to be a cancerous type of disease. There are 
two main varieties of leukemia, myelogenous 
and lymphatic, and several rarer types. All 
varieties may be acute or chronic; without 
treatment, acute forms may be fatal within 
weeks or months, while chronic forms may 
not lead to death for 3 to 10 or more years. 

Characteristic of the disease are abnormal 
growth of cells in the bone marrow, lymphatic 
tissues and spleen, anemia, and usually a great 
increase in white blood cells in the blood- 
stream, many of which may be nonfunctional 
or immature. Symptoms include weakness, 
fatigue, anemia, and hemorrhaging. Treat- 
ment with drugs or X-rays may slow the 
progress of the disease, and spontaneous re- 
missions (particularly in acute leukemia) are 
not uncommon, but the disease is nonetheless 
invariably fatal. 

-alkaloid use in treatment 1:604d 

-children’s symptoms, incidence, and 

treatment 4:225e 

-industrial environment diseases 9:530d 

-pathology, probable causes, and 
therapy 2:1140d 

priapism factors 15:699f 

-radiation causation factors 15:388e 

‘radiation injury to blood cells 15:420c 
-radiation’s effect on chromosomes 5:848h 
-radiologic damage control 15:460h 

-tumour growth rate table 8:442 

-types, course, and prognosis 3:768e; table 767 
-Virchow on white blood cells 19:150e 


leukocyte, white blood cell. Millions of these . 


in the circulation and tissues help defend the 
body from infection by ingesting foreign 
materials and by providing antibodies. Five 
mature forms of white blood cells may be 
distinguished: (1) neutrophils, (2) basophils, 
(3) eosinophils, (4) monocytes, and (5) lym- 
phocytes. 

Neutrophils, basophils, and eosinophils 
(named for the stains they take in the labora- 
tory) are collectively called granulocytes be- 
cause they are characterized by having gran- 
ules in their cytoplasm; and polymorphonu- 
clear leukocytes because their nuclei have a 
wide variety of shapes. They are generally be- 
lieved to develop from multipotential cells 
called myelocytes, themselves produced from 
other cells called hemocytoblasts. Some scien- 
tists think that monocytes develop from 


myelocytes; others believe they derive from 
another cell type called monoblasts. Lym- 
phocytes, small and large, are found mainly in 
lymphoid tissue, such as lymph nodes, spleen, 
tonsils, Peyer’s patches (in the intestine), and 
the appendix. They are produced in early life 
from cells in the thymus gland. All five cell 
types are nucleated and are capable of move- 
ment, having characteristic modes and ee 
of progression. 

White blood cells function mostly in the 
body tissues; those in the bloodstream are be- 
ing transported to a site of need. Neutrophils, 
eosinophils, and monocytes are attracted to 
sites of injury or infection by chemicals ema- 
nating from bacteria or foreign particles 
(chemotaxis). Neutrophils are phagocytic; 
i.e., they engulf and sometimes digest bacteria 
at the site of infection. Monocytes, much larg- 
er cells, also ingest protozoa, particulate mat- 
ter, and worn red blood cells. Eosinophils, 
especially prominent during allergic reactions, 
engulf antigen-antibody complexes and ap- 
parently limit the effects of certain chemicals 
(e.g., histamine) that appear during a foreign- 
body reaction. Basophils are most numerous 
at sites of healing or chronic inflammation. 
Lymphocytes are associated with antibody 
formation, although it is not positively known 
whether they actually produce or merely 
transport antibodies. The small lymphocytes 
in the circulation are believed to be commit- 
ted to producing antibodies against a specific, 
previously encountered antigen. 

These cells have a long life-span and are ca- 
pable of differentiating into antibody-produc- 
ing cells whenever challenged by the antigen. 
The normal adult human has between 5,000 
and 10,000 leukocytes per cubic millimetre of 
blood. The blood leukocyte count rises after 
exercise, convulsions, strong emotional reac- 
tions; during pain, pregnancy, and labour; 
and also during many disease states, such as 
infections, intoxications, and cancers, includ- 
ing leukemia. Specific types of cells are as- 
sociated with different illnesses and reflect the 
special function of that cell type in body de- 
fense. A fall in leukocyte count occurs in 
states such as debilitation, anaphylactic 
shock, and overwhelming infection. In gener- 
al, the newborn have a high white blood cell 
count that gradually falls to the adult level 
during childhood. An exception is the lym- 
phocyte count, which is low at birth, reaches 
its highest levels in the first four years of life, 
and thereafter falls gradually to a stable adult 
level. 

-adaptations and special functions 3:1062b 
-animal tissues and fluids comparisons 18:445a 
-comparison of animal white cells 2:1123h 
human 

‘blood diseases 2:1133g 

-classification and characteristics 2:1117g 

-disease causes and defense 

mechanisms 5:845b 
-phagocytosis and inflammatory 
process 9:559f 
-reticuloendothelial system 
components 15:780c 
‘immunity system functions 9:248d 
-tissue culture cytokinetics 18:440g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
basophil; eosinophil; lymphocyte; monocyte; 
myelocyte; neutrophil; phagocyte 


leukocyte, granular (biology): see micro- 
phage. 


leukocytosis, abnormally high number of 
white blood cells (leukocytes) in the circula- 
tion, defined, for statistical purposes, as over 
10,000 leukocytes per cubic millimetre of 
blood. Leukocytosis commonly occurs after 
strenuous exercise, convulsions (e.g., epilep- 
sy), strong emotional reactions, ether anes- 
thesia, the administration of epinephrine, 
pregnancy and labour, and oxygen lack (as in 
the early phases of adaptation to high alti- 
tude), Leukocytosis is also observed in many 
disease states, including infections, parasitic 


infestations, intoxications (metabolic or chem- 
ical), chronic diseases (e.g., tuberculosis; can- 
cers, including leukemia), and allergic reac- 
tions. Leukocytosis arising from excess of a 
particular type of white blood cell may be 
labelled accordingly: (1) neutrophilia—the 
commonest type of leukocytosis; (2) eosino- 
philia—characteristic of many allergic disor- 
ders; (3) basophilic; (4) lymphocytosis; and 
(5) monocytosis. 
-blood count changes in infection 2:1139g 
-disease causes and defense 

mechanisms 5:845b 
indications of inflammation 9:562b 
“systemic response to disease 2:1133h 


leukoderma (disease): see vitiligo. 


leukodystrophy, metachromatic, a degen- 
eration of the white matter of the brain and 
nervous system. 

“symptoms, causation, and incidence 12;1054d 


leukoencephalopathy, multifocal, a dis- 
ease of the white matter of the brain. 
-causation and neurological signs 12:1044f 


leukoma, a dense white spot in the cornea of 
the eye. 
-causation and effect 7:94f 


leukopenia, abnormally low number of 
white blood cells (leukocytes) in the circula- 
tion, defined, for statistical purposes, as under 
5,000 leukocytes per cubic millimetre of 
blood. Leukopenia often accompanies certain 
infections, especially those caused by viruses 
or protozoans, any overwhelming infection, 
debilitation, malnutrition, chronic anemias, 
some spleen disorders, agranulocytosis, lupus 
erythromatosis, and anaphylactic shock. Leu- 
kopenia referable to a single kind of white 
blood cell is not common, but neutropenia 
(lack of neutrophils) is observed, and lympho- 
penia (lack of lymphocytes) may occur in con- 
ditions such as Hodgkin’s disease or miliary 
tuberculosis and after excess irradiation. 
-blood cell changes in neutropenia 2:1140b 


leukorrhea, or LEUCORRHOEA, abnormal 
flow of blood-free discharge from the repro- 
ductive tract of the female. The discharge is - 
usually white to cream-coloured and may 
leave a brownish stain on clothing when dry. 
It contains mucus (lubricating protein), cellu- 
lar debris, bacterial and other organisms, and 
some white blood cells. Most of the discharge 
comes from the cervix, the outermost part of 
the uterus, although it may be caused by in- 
fections in the vagina, the ovaries, or the ex- 
ternal genitalia. Infections causing the exces- 
sive discharge may be bacterial, viral, parasit- 
ic, or fungal. In newborn female infants there 
is a discharge from one to 10 days that is 
caused by hormones in the placenta (the tem- 
porary organ that forms during pregnancy to 
nourish the fetus and to carry off its wastes). 
Young girls may occasionally have brief epi- 
sodes of leukorrhea before reaching puberty; 
usually leukorrhea of this type disappears 
spontaneously. Generally leukorrhea is most 
prevalent from the onset of menstruation 
(bleeding from the uterus) until its complete 
cessation at the menopause. Excessive wash- 
ing away of natural secretions by douching 
stimulates the cervix to secrete more. 

It may not be possible to identify the organ- 
isms that cause leukorrhea. Other infections 
can be identified on culture plates. Gonorrhea 
produces a thick, pustulant, yellowish-green 
discharge; once the initial disease is cured, a 
disease that cannot be identified frequently 
follows. Vaginal trichomoniasis is caused by a 
parasite, a protozoan; this disease is not gen- 
erally classified as venereal, for it can arise 
without sexual intercourse. The discharge is 
most excessive before and after menstruation; 
the fluid is typically frothy, thick, and grayish 
yellow, and it may have a distinct musty 
odour. The disease seldom affects women af- 
ter menopause or before puberty, Its site is in 
the mucous membrane that lines the vagina. 
The organisms easily succumb to an increased 
acidity, drying, cooling, or PrESpuly caper! in 


the fluids around them. Recurrent infections 
are common. Fungous infections cause a 

_flakey curdlike fluid and severe itching. The 
discharge tends to adhere to the vaginal walls. 
Women drinking large quantities of malt bev- 
erages and eating excessive starches are for 
some unknown reason more susceptible to 
this type of leukorrhea. The infection is only 
made worse by antibiotics. 

Leukorrhea may also be precipitated by fac- 
tors other than infection. Lesions obstructing 
drainage, tumours, damage by medical instru- 
ments, extensive radiation, or cauterization 
may affect the cervix. Large cervical polyps 
may cause both leukorrhea and a bloody dis- 
charge. After removal of the uterus, the cervix 
stump is prone to infection. Tumours of the 
uterus protruding through the cervical open- 
ing may begin to break down if they are con- 
stricted by the cervix; a rank-smelling pustu- 
lant to bloody secretion ensues. Foreign bod- 
ies left in the vagina may begin to decay and 
produce a profuse malodorous discharge. Fi- 
nally, during pregnancy the normal cervical 
secretions are increased; these can become 
bothersome, and they may increase the likeli- 
hood of infections, 


leukotaxine, crystaline nitrogenous sub- 
stance appearing in injured tissue. 
‘inflammatory process chemical linkage 9:561c 


Leulinghen, Truce of (concluded June 18, 
1389), a three-year peace settlement of the 
Hundred Years’ War between France and En- 
gland. 

-Englishmen’s discontent with peace 9:19a 


Leuna, city, Halle Bezirk (district), southern 
East Germany, at the southern outskirts of 
Merseburg, on the west bank of the Saale 
River, just south of Halle. It is in the centre of 
the extensive central German lignite (brown- 
coal) field, upon which its industry is primari- 
ly based. The site of the first (1916) synthetic- 
nitrogen plant (Haber-Bosch process) in Ger- 
many, Leuna was heavily bombed in World 
War II, the chemical installations being the 
principal target. The chemical enterprises, 
known as Leunawerk “Walter Ulbricht,” 
have been rebuilt and greatly extended and 
form one of the largest industrial establish- 
ments in East Germany. They are linked by 
pipeline to the Schwedt oil refinery. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 11,100. 

51°19’ N, 12°01’ E 

‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
Leuresthes tenuis (fish): see silversides. 


Leuthen, Battle of (Dec. 6, 1757), a Seven 

Years’ War Prussian rout of a superior Austri- 

an force at Leuthen (now Lutynia, Pol.). 

-Prussian military techniques and result 
16:578c; map 577 


Leutze, Emanuel (b. May 24, 1816, Gmiind, 
now in W.Ger.—d. July 18, 1868, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), historical painter whose picture 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” (1851; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York), is 
among the most popular and widely repro- 
duced images of an American historical event. 

Leutze was a talented artist by the time he 
was 25, and the sales of his paintings, primari- 
ly portraits, enabled him to study at the 
Academy in Diisseldorf. Concentrating on his- 
torical subjects, Leutze remained in Germany 
for almost 20 years and was primarily occu- 
pied with painting a series of canvases based 
on U.S, history. Sentimental and anecdotal in 
content, they are painstakingly executed in his 
highly finished style of the Diisseldorf school 
—firm drawing, careful rendering of detail, 
and filled in colour. 

He returned to the U.S. in 1859 and in 1860 
was commissioned by the U.S. Congress to 
decorate a stairway in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D.C., for which he painted a large 
composition, ‘‘Westward the Course of Em- 
pire Takes Its Way” (often erroneously called 
“Westward Ho”), designed to illustrate the 
settlement of the Far West. 


Leuven (Belgium): see Louvain. 


Lev, Zdenék, 16th-century Bohemian noble. 
-Bohemian political development 2:1190g 


levade, in horsemanship, a stunt in which a 
horse brings up the forelegs and balances on 
the hind legs. 

-haute école airs of Lipizzaner horses 15:838f 


Le Vaillant, Francois (1753-1824), French 
traveller and ornithologist. 
-Orange River explorations 13:641b 


Levalloisian stone tool industry, of 
Europe and Africa, characterized by the pro- 
duction of large flakes from a tortoise core 
(prepared flint core shaped much like an in- 
verted tortoise shell), Such flakes, seldom fur- 
ther trimmed, were flat on one side, had sharp 
cutting edges, and are believed to have been 
used as skinning knives. Sometimes the butts 
of Levalloisian flakes were trimmed in a way 
that suggests hafting onto a handle. The 
Levalloisian technique gradually replaced the 
Acheulean in much of Europe during the 
Third Interglacial Period and continued into 
the Fourth Glacial Period. In Africa the tor- 
toise core technique was discovered earlier 
than elsewhere; flakes found at otherwise 
Acheulean sites are sometimes termed Leval- 
loisoid. True Levalloisian sites are also known 
from Africa and are usually given local names 
(e.g., Stillbay stone tool industry). See also 
Mousterian tool industry. 
-age, sites, and related traditions 2:203g 
‘North African Neanderthal culture 13:145h 
-tools and toolmaking technique 8:609a; 

illus. 608 


Levallois-Perret, northwestern industrial 
and residential suburb of Paris, bordering the 
city limits of the capital. With an area of less 
than 1 sq mi (2.5 sq km), it is situated in the 
Hauts-de-Seine département. It is connected 
to Paris by subway. Important automobile 
works and most of the garages of the taxi 
fleets of Paris are located in the suburb. The 
Hertford British Hospital is situated in a 
street bordering the western suburb of Neuil- 
ly. Latest census 58,890. 

48°54' N, 2°18’ E 

levallorphan, morphine derivative and a nar- 
cotic antagonist used in medicine for diagnos- 
ing narcotic addiction and for treating respira- 
tory depression caused in acute narcotic poi- 
soning. Levallorphan is not used to treat any 
type of respiratory depression other than that 
caused by narcotics. When administered to 
narcotic addicts, levallorphan precipitates 
acute withdrawal symptoms and, therefore, 
must be used with caution. Its chemical for- 
mula is CioH2sNO. 


Le van Duyet (b. 18th century, My Tho 
province, Cochinchina, now South Vietnam— 
d. August 1832, Saigon), Vietnamese military 
strategist and government official who served 
as a diplomatic liaison between Vietnam and 
France and defended Christian missionaries 
against the early Nguyen emperors. 

From early youth, Le van Duyet was at- 
tached to the Vietnamese court, first as coun- 
sellor to Prince Nguyen Anh, who became 
Emperor Gia Long, and later as an adviser to 
Emperor Minh Mang. Le van Duyet accom- 
panied Nguyen Anh in military campaigns, 
and in 1801 he engineered a naval defeat of 
other contenders for the throne of Vietnam. 
Le van Duyet’s military strategy, combined 
with Western armaments and techniques sup- 
plied by the French, enabled Nguyen Anh to 
conquer all Vietnam and to ascend the throne 
in 1802. In 1813 Le van Duyet was named 
viceroy of lower Cochinchina, the southern- 
most portion of the kingdom of Vietnam, and 
was given the title grand eunuch of the court 
of Hue. 4 

As Gia Long’s trusted adviser, Le van Duyet 
often acted as intermediary between the Em- 
peror and the Europeans who visited Viet- 
nam. He often interceded on behalf of Euro- 
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pean missionaries, because Gia Long was not 
sympathetic to their cause. Gia Long’s succes- 
sor, Minh Mang, was more outspoken in his 
dislike of all Westerners. When Minh Mang 
ordered the persecution of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, Le van Duyet refused to allow 
the pronouncements to apply in the provinces 
he governed. In defense of the Christians, he 
wrote to the Emperor, ““We still have between 
our teeth the rice which the missionaries gave 
us when we were starving.” For a time, Minh 
Mang allowed the missionaries to continue 
their preaching. 

When Le van Duyet died, Minh Mang began 
his persecution in earnest, killing, imprisoning, 
or banishing missionaries from the kingdom 
and indicting Le van Duyet posthumously. 
The Emperor ordered Le van Duyet’s grave 
desecrated and had a plaque placed over the 
ruins with the inscription “Here lies the eu- 
nuch who resisted the law.” In 1863 the 
French restored the grave and declared it a 
national monument. 


Levant, general name for countries along the 
eastern Mediterranean shores (from the 
French lever, “to rise,” as sunrise, meaning 
the east). Its common use is associated with 
Venetian and other trading ventures and the 
establishment of commerce with cities such as 
Tyre and Sidon as a result of the Crusades. It 
was applied to the coastlands of Asia Minor 
and Syria, sometimes extending from Greece 
to Egypt. It was also used for Anatolia and as 
a synonym for the Middle or Near East. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the term High Le- 
vant referred to the Far East. The name Le- 
vant States was given to the French mandate 
of Syria and Lebanon after World War I, and 
the term is sometimes still used for those two 
nations, which became independent in 1946. 
-Asian physical and human geography 2:145h 
-French trade concessions and 

influence 13:779f 
-visual arts of the ancient Near East 19:265a 


levanter, or LEVANTE, strong wind of the 
western Mediterranean Sea and the southern 
coasts of France and Spain. It is mild, damp, 
and rainy and is most common in spring and 
fall. Its name is derived from Levant, the land 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
refers to its eastern direction. The levanter 
reaches its maximum intensities in the Strait 
of Gibraltar, where it sometimes brings east- 
ward-flying airplanes almost to a standstill. It 
causes foggy weather on the Spanish coast for 
up to two days at a time. 

The levanter results from a merging of the 
clockwise winds of a high-pressure centre over 
central Europe with the counterclockwise 
winds of a low-pressure centre over the south- 
western Mediterranean. 

-Mediterranean winds and weather 11:856g 
-Pyrenees climatic factors 15:317a 


Levantine Basin, submarine feature in the 

Mediterranean Sea. 

33°00’ N, 29°00’ E 

-Mediterranean geology and hydrography 
11:854g; map 855 


Levanzo Island (Sicily); see Egadi Islands. 


levarterenol: see adrenaline and noradrena- 
line. 

Levasseur, Thérése, Parisian chambermaid 
who eventually became the wife of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau in 1768. 

-Rousseau’s first marriage 15:1171d 


Levassor, Emile (b. 1844?—d. 1897, 
France), inventor who developed the basic 
configuration of the automobile. 

In 1886 Levassor, with René Panhard, took 
over a firm for making woodworking ma- 


‘chinery. By the time the Daimler automobile 


engine was introduced into France in the 
1880s, the firm had expanded its operations. 
Levassor therefore arranged to manufacture 
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the engine, but the Belgian entrepreneur who 
held the French rights died suddenly. Levas- 
sor solved the problem by marrying the wid- 
ow to whom the rights had passed. He then 
designed an automobile that broke with es- 
tablished tradition by placing the engine in a 
horizontal position in front of the driver, 
thereby securing good adhesion for the front 
wheels. He also provided a pinion-and-gear 
wheel transmission that made possible several 
different speed ratios. 

In June 1895 Levassor gave a sensational 
demonstration of the effectiveness of his de- 
sign by finishing first in a field of 18 gasoline, 
steam, and electric motorcars in a race from 
Paris to Bordeaux and back, a distance of 730 
miles (1,200 kilometres). Levassor’s time of 48 
hours, 47 minutes, representing an average 
speed of 15 miles (22 kilometres) per hour, 
was an amazing testimony to the durability of 
the Panhard-Levassor automobile and even 
more to the durability of Levassor himself, 
who drove virtually the entire distance, with 
the longest stop only 22 minutes. 

Though Levassor died of injuries sustained in 
a race in 1897, the Panhard-Levassor car 
became the archetype of all future standard 
automobiles. 

‘history of automotive industry 2:528c 


levator muscles, muscles that raise a body 
part (from Latin levare, “‘to raise”), In man 
these include the levator anguli oris, which 
raises the corner of the mouth; the levator 
ani, collective name for a thin sheet of muscle 
that stretches across the pelvic cavity and 
helps hold the pelvic viscera in position, form- 
ing a kind of sphincter around the vagina in 
the female and the anal canal in both sexes; 
the levatores costarum, which help raise the 
ribs during respiration; the levator labii su- 
perioris and levator labii superioris alaeque 
nasi, which raise the upper lip; the levator 
palpebrae superioris, which raises the upper 
eyelid; the levator prostatae, a part of the 
levator ani in the male that supports the pros- 
tate gland and is involved in control of urina- 
tion; the levator scapulae, a straplike muscle 
of the shoulder that helps raise and rotate the 
shoulder blade; and the levator veli palatini, 
which raises the soft palate of the mouth. 
-cat shoulderblade and dogfish head muscles 

illus. 8 12:646 
-eyelid structure and function 7:92f; illus. 93 
‘levator ani support of urinary 

bladder 7:53e 
-vertebral column function in anchoring 

shoulderblade muscles 16:816h 


leveche, hot and dry, dusty wind experienced 
in southeastern Spain that originates in the 
Sahara. 


levee, artificial embankment constructed 
along the banks of streams to prevent or con- 


Natural levee on the Mississippi River 
By courtesy of the U.S. Army 


trol flooding. Many large rivers have natural 
levees that result from overbank discharge 
and near-channel sediment deposition. If 
natural levee heights increase with time then 
water discharges of increasing magnitude will 
be required to overtop them and continue the 
process. This cannot continue indefinitely be- 
cause a flood of sufficient magnitude to ac- 
complish erosion of the levees eventually will 
occur, Hence, constraints exist on. the height 
which such natural embankments may attain. 

Backswamp development is common along 
natural levees because the water is blocked 


from reaching the main channel. Tributaries 
that flow along the floodplain parallel to the 
natural levees and main channel before joining 
it are called yazoo streams, after the Yazoo 
River of Mississippi. 

Some streams, as their flow slows, may 
deposit sediment in their bed between the two 
levees and thus build their channels up higher 
than the surrounding floodplains. Such 
streams commonly breach the levees, flowing 
out onto lower ground and causing cata- 
strophic floods. The lower portions of the 
Huang Ho in China are noted for this type of 
behaviour. The lower reaches of the Missis- 
sippi River also are poised on such “‘mid-val- 
ley ridges.” 

‘delta channel levee formation 15:869h 
-fan-valley deposition of overflow 
sediment 3:789e 
-floodplain drainage 15:885a 
‘Loire River historical construction 11:88d 
-salt marsh ecological succession 17:839g 
‘stability, stress analysis, and 
design 16:1013b 


levée en masse, French conscription estab- 
lished in 1793 by the National Convention. 
-French military and conscription 

reforms 7:719g 


level, device for establishing a horizontal 
plane; it consists of a small glass tube contain- 
ing liquid and an air bubble, fixed horizontally 
in a wooden or metallic block or frame with a 
smooth lower surface. The glass tube is slight- 
ly bowed on the inside, and adjustment to the 
horizontal is indicated by movement of the 
bubble. The device is on a level surface when 
the bubble is in the middle of the glass tube. 
The sensitivity of the level increases propor- 
tionately to the size of the radius of curvature 
of the glass. Tubes are partly filled with ether, 
spirits of wine, or similar fluid and are her- 
metically sealed at both ends. Plaster of paris 
is commonly used to fix the tube in the frame. 
‘design and materials development 8:623e 


Levelland, city, seat of Hockley County, 
northwestern Texas, U.S., on the High Plains. 
It is a service centre for a region of oil and gas 
production and diversified farming. Founded 
in 1921 and incorporated in 1926, its original 
name was Hockley City but was changed in 
1924 because there was another Hockley City 
in Texas (both named for Gen. G.W. Hock- 
ley, Republic of Texas, secretary of war). It is 
the seat of South Plains (junior) College 
(1957). Pop. (1980) 13,809. 

33°35’ N, 102°23’ W 

Levellers, those accused of wishing to “level 
men’s estates,” a republican and democratic 
party in England during the Civil War and 
Commonwealth period. Originating in 1645- 
46 among radical Parliamentarians in and 
around London, the party put forward a pro- 
gram of social and economic reform, seeking 
manhood suffrage and annual or biennial ses- 
sions of Parliament. Receiving no encourage- 
ment from Parliament itself, the Levellers, 
many of whom had fought on the Parliamen- 
tarians’ side during the Civil War, forced the 
generals to accept an army council made up of 
ordinary soldiers as well as officers. In Octo- 
ber 1647 a Leveller document called the 
Agreement of the People, a written constitu- 
tion for a new state, was debated by this coun- 
cil, but it was rejected, and discipline was for- 
cibly restored. In March 1649 John Lilburne 
and other Leveller leaders were imprisoned, 
while mutinies of Leveller troops in London 
and Oxfordshire were suppressed, thus ending 
the Levellers as a serious political force, Their 
ideas, if adequately publicized, had been more 
likely to command widespread support than 
had those of the communistic Diggers (q.v.), 
for they sought to appeal to men of small 
property and independence. Their appeal to 
reason against arguments drawn from prece- 
dent or biblical authority marks a milestone in 
political thought, and the pamphlets of some 


of their leaders are important in the evolution 


of popular English prose. Some of their social 
ideas were taken over by the Quakers. 
-mutiny in Commonwealth army 5:293h 
-Puritan doctrine differentiation 3:245c 
‘Puritan radical groups under 

Cromwell 15:306d 


levelling, production of a solution with indis- 
tinguishable acid-base properties. 
-acid-base strength and solvent effect 1:52b 


Leven, small burgh (town) and holiday resort 
in the county of Fife, Scotland, at the North 
Sea mouth of the River Leven. During the 
19th century, the town developed out of a 
small weaving village with the establishment 
of coal mining and iron and steel and engi- 
neering industries. Despite its industrial em- 
phasis and the surrounding coal-mining area, 
Leven is a popular holiday resort with fine 
sands and a well-known golf links. Three 
striking monoliths (single standing stones) are 
now the only evidence that the site of Leven 
was occupied in early times, Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 9,560. 

56°12’ N, 3°00’ W 

Leven, Alexander Leslie, 1st earl of (b. c. 
1580—d. April 4, 1661, Balgonie, Fife), com- 
mander of the Scottish army that from 1644 
to 1646 fought on the side of Parliament in the 
English Civil War between Parliament and 
King Charles I. He joined the Swedish army 


ee Ore a 
Leven, portrait by an unknown artist; in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


By courtesy of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


in 1605 and served brilliantly in the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48) in central Europe. He 
became field marshal under the Swedish king 
Gustavus II Adolphus and in 1628 distin- 
guished himself by successfully defending 
Stralsund (now in East Germany) against the 
imperial commander Wallenstein. By the time 
he returned to Scotland in 1637, the country 
was in turmoil over King Charles I’s attempts 
to impose Anglican forms of worship on the 


’ Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Leslie readi- 


ly signed the covenant pledging to defend the 
Presbyterian religion, and during the nearly 
bloodless First and Second Bishops’ Wars 
(1639-41) between England and Scotland, he 
commanded the Scottish army. He occupied 
northeastern England in August 1640, remain- 
ing there until peace was concluded in the 
summer of 1641, In a fruitless attempt to win 
his allegiance, Charles then made him earl of 
Leven and Lord Balgonie (October 1641), 
Leven led Scottish troops against Roman 
Catholic rebels in Ireland in 1642-43, but he 
returned to Scotland (January 1644) to take 
charge of the army that entered England to 
fight for Parliament. He played a leading role 
in the campaigns of 1644-45, and in May 1646 
Charles I surrendered to him at Newark, Not- 
tinghamshire. After handing the King over to 
Parliament (January 1647), Leven returned to 
Scotland and retired from active service. He 
was powerless to prevent the Scottish Royal- 
ists from sending troops into England in 1648, 
but the execution of Charles I by the Indepen- 
dents (radical Puritans) brought him into the 
Royalist camp of King Charles IT. In 1650-51 
the aged general commanded the forces that 
defended Scotland from the invading army of 


Oliver Cromwell. Captured by English dra- 
goons at Alyth in August 1651, Leven was 
confined until 1654, when he once more 
retired. 

-role in the Thirty Years’ War 18:340a 


Leven, Loch, famous trout-fishing lake in 
the southeastern part of the former county of 
Kinross (now in Perth and Kinross district, 
Tayside region), Scotland, roughly circular in 
shape and about 3 mi (5 km) in diameter. It is 
one of the shallowest of the Scottish lochs 
(mean depth 15 ft [4.5 m]) and has become im- 
portant as a nature reserve and for its wild 
fowl. The loch is a roosting area for geese in 
winter and a resting area for ducks, 


Pink-footed geese (Anser fabalis brachyrhynchus) in 
flight over Loch Leven 


David and Katie Urry—Bruce Coleman Ltd. 


The largest of the loch’s seven islands, St. 
Serfs, contains the ruins of a priory that was 
made over in c. 955 to the bishop and, in 
1150, to the Augustinians (a monastic group) 
of St. Andrews. On Castle Island are the ruins 
of a late-14th-century castle, on the site of an 
earlier structure that was besieged by the En- 
glish in 1335. The later castle served as a place 
of detention for many important persons, in- 
cluding Mary, Queen of Scots; in 1567 she 
signed her abdication from the throne there. 
During her escape in the following year, the 
castle keys were thrown into the loch. They 
were found 300 years later. 
56°41’ N, 5°07’ W 
Levene, Phoebus (Aaron Theodor), origi- 
nally FISHEL AARONOVICH LEVIN (b. Feb. 25, 
1869, Sagor, Russia—d. Sept. 6, 1940, New 
York City), chemist and pioneer in the study 
of nucleic acids. 


On receiving his M.D. degree from the St. ° 


Petersburg Imperial Medical Academy in 
1891, Levene fied from Russian anti-Semitism 
and settled in New York City. While prac- 
ticing medicine there, he studied chemistry at 
Columbia University and ultimately decided 
to devote his life to chemical research. From 
1905 to 1939 he worked at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 

Although Levene’s studies encompassed 
nearly every major class of organic com- 
pounds, his most valuable work was on the 
nucleic acids. He isolated the nucleotides, the 
basic building blocks of the nucleic acid mole- 
cule; and in 1909 he isolated the five-carbon 
sugar D-ribose from the ribonucleic acid (RNA) 
molecule. Twenty years later he discovered 
2-deoxyribose (a sugar derived from p-ribose 
by removing an oxygen atom), which is part 
of the deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) molecule. 
He also determined how the nucleic acid com- 
ponents combine to form the nucleotides and 
how the nucleotides combine in chains. Al- 
though the importance of the nucleic acids 
was unrecognized when he began his research, 
later discoveries showed that DNA and RNA are 
key elements in the maintenance of life. 


lever, one of the simplest machines used by 
man for amplifying his muscular strength. 
The illustration (left) shows how a lever, for 
example, a crowbar which is supported and 
can turn freely on the fulcrum f, enables a 
man to create at b a force P that is greater 


, 
{ 


Two types of levers 


than the force F that he exerts at a. If, for ex- 
ample, the length af is five times bf, the force 
P is five times F. In the nutcracker, shown at 
the right, the two bars are connected by a pin 
joint at the fulcrum /; if af is three times Df, 
the force P at b is three times the force F ex- 
erted by the hands at a. 
-biological systems application 7:543d 
-history and operation 11:232f; illus. 233 
‘muscle movements of skeletal 

elements 12:638f 


Lever, Charles James (b. Aug. 31, 1806, 
Dublin—d. June 1, 1872, Trieste, now in It- 
aly), editor and writer whose novels, set in 
post-Napoleonic Ireland and Europe, fea- 
tured lively, picaresque heroes, 

In 1831, after study at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he qualified for the practice of medi- 
cine. His gambling and extravagance, howev- 
er, left him short of money despite his income 
and his inheritance, and he began to utilize his 
gifts as a raconteur. In 1837 The Confessions 
of Harry Lorrequer appeared serially in the 
Dublin University Magazine, where it was a 
definite success. His novel Charles O’ Malley, 
which ranges from the west of Ireland to the 
Peninsular War, appeared in 1841; Jack Hin- 
ton and Tom Burke of “Ours,” a vigorous sto- 
ry of an Irishman in the service of the French 
empire, in 1843. 

In 1842 Lever assumed the editorship of the 
Dublin University Magazine. He travelled to 
the Continent in 1845, visited resorts, and 
served as British consul at La Spezia and 
Trieste. He continued to write novels, among 
them The Knight of Gwynne (1847), Confes- 
sions of Con Cregan (1849), and Roland Cash- 
el (1850). These novels mark a transition from 
the loosely constructed picaresque works of 
his youth to the less ebullient, more analytic 
manner of his last books, among which are 
The Fortunes of Glencore (1857) and Lord Kil- 
gobbin (1872). Rough and ready though they 
are, the vivacity of his early novels, the pic- 
ture they present of the devil-may-care, hard- 
riding gentry and their ragged adherents, and 
a down-to-earth Irish realism make them 
perennially attractive. 


lever arm (physics): see torque. 


lever escapement, device in a timepiece that 
controls the motion of the train of wheelwork. 
‘mechanical operating principles 4:748d; illus. 


Leverett, Frank (b. March 10, 1859, Den- 
mark, lowa—d. Nov. 15, 1943, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.), geologist known for his extensive field 
observations of evidence of glaciation during 
the Pleistocene Epoch (2,500,000 to 10,000 
years ago) in North America and Europe. 
Leverett, a member of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey from 1886 until 1929, wrote Gla- 
cial Deposits of the Erie and Ohio Basins 
(1901), Comparison of North American and 
European Glacial Formations (1910), Mo- 
raines and Shorelines of the Lake Superior Re- 
gion (1929), and Stream Capture and Drain- 
age Shiftings in the Upper Ohio Region (1939). 


Lever House (1952), in New York City, 

office building designed by the architectural 

firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

‘modern architectural Pe pig 19:471g; 
us 
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Leverhulme, William Hesketh Lever, Ist 
Viscount (b. Sept. 19, 1851, Bolton, Lanca- 
shire—d. May 7, 1925, Hampstead, London), 
soap and detergent entrepreneur who built the 
international firm of Lever Brothers. He en- 
tered the soap business in 1884, when he 
leased a small, unprofitable soapworks. With 
his brother, James Darcy Lever, he began to 
make soap from vegetable oils instead of tal- 
low and registered the name “Sunlight” for 
the product. At Port Sunlight in 1888 their 
company financed a model industrial village; 
and the brothers soon instituted other em- 
ployee benefits, including pensions, medical 


Leverhulme, detail of an oil painting by 
Augustus John, 1920; in Thornton Hough 
Manor, Cheshire 


By courtesy of Unilever Ltd., London 


care, unemployment compensation, profit 
sharing, and free insurance. By 1925 the firm 
served a world market through a system of 
250 associated companies. 

William Lever, elected to Parliament in 
1906, was raised to the peerage as a baron in 
1917 and became a viscount in 1922. 


Leverkusen, town, Nordrhein-Westfalen 
(North Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), 
northwestern West Germany, on the Rhine 
River, at the mouth of the Wupper, in the 
Dhiinn Valley, just north of Cologne. Formed 
in 1930 by the union of the villages of 
Schlebusch, Rheindorf, and Steinbiichel with 
the town of Wiesdorf, it is well served by high- 
way and rail and is important industrially as 
the site of the Bayer Works (chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, photographic film). Iron prod- 
ucts and textiles are also manufactured. The 
Morsbroich Castle houses the local museum 
and is used for plays and concerts. There are 
numerous parks and open spaces. Pop. (1974 
est.) 167,671. 

51°03’ N, 6°59’ E 
Le Verrier, Urbain-Jean-Joseph (b. 
March 11, 1811, Saint-L6, Fr.—d. Sept. 23, 
1877, Paris), astronomer who predicted by 
mathematical means the existence of the plan- 
et Neptune. Appointed a teacher of astrono- 
my at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, in 1837, 
Le Verrier abandoned chemistry for celestial 
mechanics. He undertook an extensive study 
of the theory of Mercury’s orbit and compiled 
Shee improved tables of the motion of that 

anet 

a 1845 he turned his attention to the irregu- 
lar orbit of Uranus, which he explained by as- 
suming the presence of a previously unknown 
planet. Independently of the English astrono- 
mer John C. Adams, he calculated the size 
and position of the unknown body and asked 
the German astronomer Johann G. Galle to 
look for it. On Sept. 23, 1846, after only an 
hour of searching, Galle found ‘Neptune with- 
in one degree of the position computed by Le 
Verrier. As a result of this achievement Le 
Verrier received, among other awards, the 
Copley Medal from the Royal Society of ‘Lon- 
don and appointment to the Royal Order of 
the Dannebrog from the king of Denmark and 
was named officer in the Legion of Honour 
and preceptor to the Comte de Paris. A chair 
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of astronomy was created for him at the 
Faculty of Sciences, University of Paris. 

In 1854 Le Verrier became director of the 
Observatory of Paris. He re-established the 
efficiency of this institution, but some of the 
uncompromising measures taken raised a 
storm of protest that was appeased only by 
his removal in 1870. On the death of his 
successor in 1873 he was reinstated, but with 
his authority restricted by the supervision of 
an observatory council. 

During his difficulties as director of the ob- 
servatory, he carried out a complete revision 
of the planetary theories and compared theo- 
ry with the best observations then available. 
In particular, in 1855 he took up the problem 
of explaining an unusual characteristic of the 
motion of Mercury. He postulated a second 
asteroid belt inside Mercury’s orbit, and when 
an amateur astronomer reported finding an in- 
ner planet, Le Verrier assumed it was one of 
the larger of his asteroids and named it Vul- 
can. Further observations failed to confirm 
the find, however. The unusual motion of 
Mercury, an advance of its perihelion, was ex- 
plained in 1915 by Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity. 

-Neptune and “Vulcan” predictions 14:388g 
-Neptune discovery 14:580b 
-study of Uranus and discovery of 
Neptune 12:963e 
-theory of change in planet Mercury 
orbit 11:916g 
-Uranus orbit observation 8:288d 


Levertin, Oscar Ivar (b. July 17, 1862, near 
Stockholm—d. Sept. 22, 1906, Stockholm), 
poet and scholar, a leader of the Swedish Ro- 
mantic movement of the 1890s. He received 
his doctorate in letters at Uppsala University 
in 1888 and became in 1889 professor of liter- 
ature at the University of Stockholm. After 
the death of his first wife and an attack of tu- 
berculosis, which sent him to Davos, Switz., 


Be ae 


Al ert 
Levertin, oil painting by C.O. Larsson, 1906; in the 


Bonniers’ Collection, Stockholm 


By courtesy of the Svenska Portrattarkivet, Stockholm 


he abandoned his early Naturalism for 
Romanticism, In Davos he completed his first 
volume of poems, Legender och visor (1891; 
“Legends and Songs”), which placed him at 
the head of the new Romantic movement. In 
this poetry—which he describes as ‘“‘black 
with purple-coloured threads”—he drew his 
material partly from medieval legend and art; 
of Jewish descent, he also drew from Jewish 
tradition and history. In Nya dikter (1894; 
““New Poems’”’), the atmosphere and colouring 
are less melancholy; new personal experiences 
and the combined influence of Renan and 
Nietzsche are prominent. A third volume of 
poetry, Dikter (1901), is an attempt in the di- 
rection of a simpler and more compressed 
style; here he approaches genuine Swedish 
themes. His last and perhaps finest poetical 
work was Kung Salomo och Morolf (1905; 
“King Solomon and Morolf’), based on 
material drawn from Oriental tales and medi- 
eval romances. 

As a literary historian Levertin concentrated 
his interest on the 18th century; the same peri- 


od formed the background to his volume of 
short stories, Rococonoveller (1899; ‘Ro- 
coco Novels’). From 1897 until his death he 
was the leading literary critic of the Svenska 
Dagbladet and exerted great influence on con- 
temporary readers and writers. Among his 
books on the history of art, Jacques Callot 
(1911; French trans. 1935) is the most impor- 
tant. 

-Swedish literature of the 19th 

century 10:1206a 


Levertov, Denise (b. Oct. 24, 1923, Ilford, 
Essex), English-born U.S. poet who forged a 
style of intense concentration on the particu- 
lars of experience, as the title Here and Now 
(1957), the first book of her mature style, indi- 
cates, 

Her father was a Russian Jew who converted 
to Christianity at K6nigsberg, Prussia (now 
Kaliningrad, Russian S.F.S.R.), in the 1890s. 
He settled in England and became an Angli- 
can clergyman, hoping for an eventual unifica- 
tion of Christianity and Judaism. His religious 
intensity may have contributed to the element 
of mysticism that some critics have found in 
Denise Levertov’s deceptively matter-of-fact 
verse. She studied the Hasidic thought of the 
Jews, revived in the 20th century by the reli- 
gious philosopher Martin Buber, and trans- 
lated the Buddhist work Jn Praise of Krishna: 
Songs from the Bengali (1967; with Edward 
Dimock, Jr.). 

Educated entirely at home, she became a 
civilian nurse during World War II, serving in 
London throughout the bombings. Her first 
volume of verse, The Double Image (1946), 
was a rather unconvincing exercise in the 
Neoromanticism then prevalent in Britain. 
She married Mitchell Goodman, U.S. writer, 
whom she met in Geneva in 1947, and they 
settled in New York the next year. She was 
naturalized in 1955. She sought to reshape her 
poetry to fit the new rhythms of life and 
speech of her adopted country, and she credit- 
ed the spare, clear, objective work of the poet 
William Carlos Williams with being the great- 
est assistance in the development of her own 
vital American style. 

Here and Now was quickly followed by 
Overland to the Islands (1958), and five more 
volumes appeared in the 1960s. Among these, 
The Sorrow Dance (1967) contains a moving 
elegiac sequence for her sister Olga. She held 
a Guggenheim fellowship in 1962 and fre- 
quently was a visiting lecturer at U.S. univer- 
sities. Relearning the Alphabet (1970) discloses 
her concern with social issues in such poems 
as “Tenebrae.”” Opposed to the war in Viet- 
nam, she was active in the War Resisters 
League and edited for the league the collec- 
tion Out of the War Shadow (1967). In Foot- 
prints (1972) she reverted to the mystical tone 
of her earlier works. She continued to be a re- 
markable poet of daily life: several of her best 
poems, such as “Bedtime,” deal with mar- 
riage. 


Leveson-Gower, Granville George, 2nd 
Earl Granville: see Granville, Granville 
George Leveson-Gower, 2nd Earl. 


Lévesque, René (1922- ), Canadian sepa- 
ratist leader of the Parti Québecois. 
-Parti Québecois election leadership 3:749d 


Levi, Albert William (1911- ), US. 
philosopher. 
-humanities and sciences dualism 8:1181f 


Levi, Carlo (b. Nov. 29, 1902, Turin, Italy— 
d. Jan. 4, 1975, Rome), writer, painter, and 
political journalist whose first documentary 
novel, a study of life in a malaria-ridden vil- 
lage in the province of Lucania, became an in- 
ternational literary sensation and began a 
trend toward social realism in postwar Italian 
literature. 

Levi was a painter and a practicing physician 
when he was exiled to the southern district of 
Lucania for anti-Fascist activities. He lived 


there from 1935 to 1936 and found its people 
almost totally lacking in material goods, edu- 
cation, technology, and government help. He 
brought to the work Cristo si é fermato a 
Eboli (1945; Christ Stopped at Eboli, 1947) 
the visual sensitivity of a painter and the com- 
passionate objectivity of a doctor. Quickly ac- 
claimed a literary masterpiece, it was widely 
translated. The title, he wrote in his introduc- 
tion, came from a Lucanian peasant who said, 
referring to the difficulties of life, “We're not 
Christians—Christ stopped short of here, at 
Eboli.” 

Though Levi’s first novel is unquestionably 
his masterpiece, he wrote other important 
works. His Paura della liberta (1947; Of Fear 
and Freedom, 1950) proclaims the necessity of 
intellectual freedom despite an inherent hu- 
man dread of it. A highly praised novel, 
L’orologio (1950; The Watch, 1951), deals 
with a postwar Cabinet crisis in Rome. Sever- 
al works of documentary fiction followed: Le 
parole sono pietre (1955; Words Are Stones, 
1958), a study of Sicily; J/ futuro ha un cuore 
antico (1956; “The Future Has an Ancient 
Heart’), which concerns the Soviet Union; 
and La doppia notte dei tigli (1959; The Lin- 
den Trees, British title The Two-Fold Night, 
both 1962), which is a presentation of postwar 
Germany. 

Levi was director of a periodical in Florence 
for a time and a contributor to several other 
magazines. Later he devoted himself to paint- 
ing, a vocation in which he had distinguished 
himself since his first show in Turin in the 
1920s. 


Levi, son of Alphaeus (Apostle of Jesus): 
see Matthew (the Evangelist), Saint. 


Lévi, Sylvain (b. March 28, 1863, Paris—d. 
Oct. 30, 1935, Paris), Orientalist who wrote 
on Easiern religion, literature, and history and 
is particularly noted for his dictionary of Bud- 
dhism. 

Appointed a lecturer at the school of higher 
studies in Paris (1886), he taught Sanskrit at 
the Sorbonne (1889-94) and wrote his doctor- 
al dissertation, Le Thédtre indien (1890; ““The 
Indian Theatre’’), which became a standard 
treatise on the subject. After his appointment 
as professor at the Collége de France (1894— 
1935), he toured India and Japan (1897 and 
1898) and published La Doctrine du sacrifice 
dans les Brahmanas (1898; “The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice in the Brahmanas’’). Another book 
resulting from these travels was Le Népal: 
Etude historique dun royaume hindou (3 vol., 
1905-08; ‘‘Nepal: Historical Study of a Hin- 
du Kingdom’’), In L’Inde et le monde (1926; 
“India and the World”) he discussed India’s 
role among nations. Subsequent Far Eastern 
travels (1921-23) generated his major 
work, Hébégirin. Dictionnaire du Bouddhisme 
daprés les sources chinoises et japonaises 
(1929; “Hobégirin. Dictionary of Buddhism 
Based on Chinese and Japanese Sources”), 
produced in collaboration with the Japanese 
Buddhist scholar Takakusu Junjir6. 

Lévi also worked with the French linguist 
Antoine Meillet on pioneer studies of the To- 
charian language spoken in Chinese Turkistan 
in the Ist millennium ap. He determined the 
dates of texts in Tocharian B, and published 
Fragments de textes koutchéens... (1933; 
“Fragments of Texts from Kucha”), 


Levi, tribe of (ancient Hebrews): 
Levites. 


Leviathan (1651), full title LEVIATHAN, OR 
THE MATTER, FORM, AND POWER OF A COMMON- 
WEALTH, ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL, a defense 
of the rights of sovereigns, by Thomas 
Hobbes, an English political philosopher. 
‘atheism in British philosophy 2:26le 
-attack on human nature 14:689d 
-humour based on self-esteem 9:6g 
-publication and importance 8:97la passim 

to 972c 
sovereign and the social contract 5:95b 


see 


Leviathan, originally named VATERLAND, 
ocean liner launched at Hamburg in 1911 by 
the Hamburg-American Line. Displacing 
‘54,000 tons, the “‘Vaterland’”’ was one of the 
largest and fastest ships in the world. It was 
interned at Hoboken, N.J., in 1914 and was 
seized, renamed “Leviathan”, and put to use 
as a troop ship in 1917. After the war, the 
“Leviathan” was renovated and operated in 
the transatlantic passenger service by U.S. 
companies until 1934 and scrapped in 1937. 
‘transatlantic speed record 16:682f 


Leviathan, in Jewish mythology, a biblical 
creature that became the ruler of the oceans. 
Among various legends, one relates that on the 
fifth day of creation a male and female Levia- 
than were created with other fishes and birds; 
but to prevent destruction of the Earth, the 
female was slain immediately and its flesh pre- 
served with salt to provide food for the righ- 
teous in the world to come. The First Book of 
Enoch (60:7-9) describes Leviathan as a 
female master of the seas whose counterpart is 
Behemoth, a male monster who controls the 
land. One day the two will fight a mighty bat- 
tle. Depending on the source, Leviathan is a 
whale, a crocodile, or a snake and sometimes 
symbolized for Jews the decisive destruction of 
their enemies. 

-Hebrew—Ugaritic parallelism 12:920b 

-Near Eastern mythic parallels 10:191g 
-Syropalestinian parallel of Lotan 17:969b 


Levi ben Gershom, known variously as GER- 
SONIDES, LEO DE BAGNOLS, and LEO HEBRAEUS (b. 
1288, Bagnols-sur-Céze, Fr.—d. 1344), math- 
ematician, philosopher, astronomer, Talmudic 
scholar, and Bible commentator. 

Tn 1321 Levi wrote Sefer ha-mispar (“Book of 
Numbers”), dealing with arithmetical opera- 
tions, including extraction of roots. In De sini- 
bus, chordis et arcubus (1342; ‘On Sines, 
Chords, and Arcs”) he presented an original 
derivation of the sine theorem for plane trian- 
gles and tables of sines calculated to five deci- 
mal places. On the request of Philip of Vitry, 
bishop of Meaux, he composed a book on 
geometry, preserved only in Latin translation, 
De numeris harmonicis (1343; ‘““The Harmony 
of Numbers’), containing commentaries on 
the first five books of Euclid and original axi- 
oms. 

Influenced by the works of Aristotle and 
Averroés, Levi wrote Sefer ha-keshet ha-ya- 
shar (1319; “The Book of the Straight Ar- 
row ’), criticizing several arguments of Aristot- 
le; he also wrote commentaries on the works 
of both philosophers. Contrary to Maimon- 
ides’ assertion that the world was created ex 
nihilo (‘from nothing’’), he claimed that the 
world was created from eternal matter and 
held that divine providence is concerned with 
universals, not with individuals. He also posit- 
ed that attainment of immortality by the soul 
depends on the degree of philosophical knowl- 
edge absorbed by the soul in contact with the 
active intellect. 

Although Levi’s biblical commentaries are 
complex, he presupposed an audience familiar 
with these commentaries, medieval astronomi- 
cal literature, and the works of Averroés when 
he wrote (c. 1317-29) his major work, Sefer 
milhamot Adonai (“The Wars of the Lord”; 
partial Ger. trans. Die Kampfe Gottes, 2 vol., 
1914-16), Divided into six parts, the work 
treats exhaustively of the immortality of the 
soul; dreams, divination, and prophe- 
cy; divine knowledge; providence; celestial 
spheres and separate intellects and their rela- 
tionship with God; and the creation of the 
world, miracles, and the criteria by which one 
ee nizes the true prophet. In the fifth part, 

escribes “‘Jacob’s staff,’ an instrument 
a he used to measure the angular distance 
between celestial bodies. 

Levi’s work has often been subjected to 
severe criticism because of his bold expression 
and the unconventionality of his thought, 
which continued to exercise wide influence into 
the 19th century. Major ref. 10:213a 


-Aaron in Talmud and Midrash 1:3f 
-Aristotelianism and Jewish 
philosophy 1:1158d 


Levi-Civita, Tullio (b. March 29, 1873, 
Padua, Italy—d. Dec. 29, 1941, Rome), math- 
ematician best known for his work in differen- 
tial calculus and relativity. At the University of 
Padua (1891-95), one of his professors was 
Gregorio Ricci-Curbastro, with whom he later 
collaborated in founding the absolute differen- 
tial calculus (now known as tensor analysis). 
Levi-Civita became an instructor there in 1898 
and a professor of rational mechanics in 1902. 
He taught at the University of Rome from 
1918 until 1938, when he was removed because 
of his Jewish origins. 

With Ricci, Levi-Civita wrote the pioneering 
work on the calculus of tensors, Méthodes de 
calcul différentiel absolu et leurs applications 
(1900; “Methods of the Absolute Differential 
Calculus and Their Applications”). In 1917 
Levi-Civita made his most important contribu- 
tion to this branch of mathematics, the intro- 
duction of the concept of parallel displacement 
in general curved spaces. 

This concept immediately found many ap- 
plications and in relativity is the basis of the 
unified representation of electromagnetic and 
gravitational fields. In pure mathematics as 
well, his concept was instrumental in the devel- 
opment of modern differential theory of gener- 
alized spaces in topology. 

Levi-Civita concerned himself also with dif- 
ferential geometry, hydrodynamics, and engi- 
neering. He made great advances in the study 
of the three-body problem, which involves the 
motion of three bodies as they revolve around 
each other, His Questioni di meccanica clas- 
sica e relativistica (1924; “‘Questions of Classi- 
cal and Relativistic Mechanics’) and Lezioni 
di calcolo differentiale assoluto (1925; The Ab- 
solute Differential Calculus, 1927) became 
standard works, and his Lezioni di meccanica 
razionale (3 vol., 1923-27; “‘Lessons in Ration- 
al Mechanics’) is a classic, 

‘parallel transport of vectors 11:661c 
-tensor analysis contribution 1:798f 


Levin, borough, Horowhenua County, south 
North Island, New Zealand, on the southern 
section of the Manawatu Plain, 6 mi (10 km) 
from the coast of South Taranaki Bight, on the 
Tasman Sea. From a tract bought by the Wel- 
lington and Manawatu Railway Company in 
1886, the government purchased 4,000 ac 
(1,600 ha) for the town of Taitoko. Surveyed 
in 1888, the town was instead named for Wil- 
liam Hort Levin, a company director. It was 
designated a borough in 1906. It lies on the 
North Island Main Trunk Railway and at a 
junction of highways from Wellington (50 mi 
southwest), Wanganui, and Palmerston North. 
Levin produces dairy foods, meal, fertilizer, 
clothing, hosiery, concrete, and cardboard and 
has general and electrical engineering, furni- 
ture and joinery, and meat-processing works. 
Lake Horowhenua lies 1 mi west. Pop. (1976 
prelim.) 14,759. 

40°37’ S, 175°17' E 

-map, New Zealand 13:45 

Levin, Fishel Aaronovich (U.S. biochem- 
ist): see Levene, Phoebus (Aaron Theodor). 


Levin, Harry (Tuchman) (b. July 18, 1912, 
Minneapolis, Minn.), American literary critic, 
editor, and educator. A member of the faculty 
at Harvard University since 1934, Levin be- 
came chairman of the department of compara- 
tive literature in 1946 and Irving Babbitt 
professor of comparative literature in 1960. He 
is noted for his austere, sharp analysis and his 
wide-ranging knowledge of literature. He has 
edited the works of Jonson, the Earl of 
Rochester, Flaubert, Shakespeare, and Haw- 
thorne. 


Levine, Jack (b. Jan. 3, 1915, Boston), paint- 
er prominent in the U.S. Social Realist school 
of the 1930s. Trained first at the Jewish 
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Welfare Center, Roxbury, Mass., and later at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, he was par- 
ticularly attracted to the works of Italian 
Renaissance masters. From 1929 to 1931 he 
studied at Harvard University. In 1935 Levine 
joined the Works Progress Administration 
(wPA) Federal Art Project. He set up his studio 
in the slums of Boston, where he painted the 
poor and satirically portrayed corrupt politi- 
cians. Technically, he was influenced by 


Jack Levine, 1970 
Budd Studio 


the dramatic distortions of the European Ex- 
pressionists, His “Brain Trust,” exhibited in 
1936, and “The Feast of Pure Reason,” the 
following year, brought him to prominence. 
His first one-man show was held in 1939 in 
New York City. “The Trial’ (1953-54; Art 
Institute of Chicago) and “Gangster Funeral” 
(1952-53) continued his vein of biting social 
satire in the mid-century. 


Levine, Philip (1900-_ ), U.S. serologist. 
‘blood grouping studies 2:1144c 


Levingston, Roberto Marcelo (1920- ), 
soldier and diplomat who served as president 
of Argentina from June 1970 to March 1971. 
-presidential takeover in 1970 1:1150d 


Levinson, Salmon Oliver (b. Dec. 29, 1865, 
Noblesville, Ind.—d. Feb. 2, 1941, Chicago), 
lawyer who originated and publicized the 
“outlawry of war” movement in the U.S. He 
practiced law in Chicago from 1891 and 
became noted for his skill in reorganizing the 
finances of distressed corporations. 
Announcing his “‘outlawry of war” idea in the 
magazine New Republic, March 9, 1918, Lev- 
inson argued that violence by nation-states 
should be declared illegal. In the waning 
months of World War I he was able to win 
leaders in many fields to his cause. Levinson 
later assisted in drafting the Kellogg—-Briand 
Pact (1928), which “‘outlawed” war in a legal 
sense. He also contributed $55,000 in 1929 to 
the University of Idaho to begin the William 
Edgar Borah Outlawry of War Foundation. 
John E. Stoner’s biography, S.O. Levinson and 
the Pact of Paris, appeared in 1943. 
-John Dewey’s anti-war involvement 5:681h 


levirate (Latin /evir, “husband’s brother’’), a 
custom or law decreeing a dead man’s brother 
to be the preferred, and in rare cases the man- 
datory, new marriage partner of the widow. In 
ancient Hebrew society, the levirate served to 
perpetuate the paternal line of a man who 
died without sons. In such a marriage, as it is 
reported among nonliterate societies by an- 
thropologists, the rights and duties of the first 
husband continue so that his paternal line 
may be perpetuated. Among the Nuer of the 
Sudan, for example, the children of a remar- 
ried widow belong to the first husband’s line, 
and they consider the deceased to be their fa- 
ther even if the new husband is their biological 
genitor. Often, the brother who marries his 
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former. sister-in-law is a proxy for the 
deceased, and no new marriage is contracted, 
since all progeny are socially acknowledged as 
the seed of the dead man. The “brother” may 
be an actual sibling of the deceased or a per- 
son so classified, and where he is required to 
be a younger man, the custom is called the ju- 
nior levirate. One survey found that 69 per- 
cent of the societies in a worldwide sample 
preferred some such form of secondary mar- 
riage. 
- Assyrian legal provisions 5:370a 
-Australian Aboriginal customs 2:426a 
-Basin Indian marriage practices 13:206b 
-California Indian marriage patterns 3:621b 
-kinship widow inheritance customs 10:480e 
-South American nomad family 

patterns 17:115c 
-western Sudan marriage customs 19:797g 


Lévis, city, Quebec region, southern Quebec 
province, Canada, on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, opposite the city of Que- 
bec, with which it is linked by ferry. The set- 
tlement, founded in 1647, was formerly called 
Aubigny in honour of the Duke of Richmond 
(who had inherited the title of duc d’Aubi- 
gny). From the heights above the town, the 
British general James Wolfe bombarded and 
destroyed part of Quebec city in 1759. In 1861 
the community’s name was changed to hon- 
our Francois Gaston, duc de Lévis, who com- 
manded the French forces in Canada after the 
death of Field Marshal Montcalm during 
Wolfe’s siege. 

Now an industrial centre, Lévis has dry 
docks equipped to accommodate the largest 
ships. Major manufactures are foundry and 
machine shop products, lumber, tobacco, and 
furniture. The city’s Lowtown, between high 
cliffs and the river, is occupied chiefly by rail- 
road yards and wharves; its Hightown, atop a 
steep incline, is largely residential. The city is 
the seat of Lévis College (1879). Inc. 1916. 
Pop. (1971) 16,597. 
46°49’ N, 71°11’ W 
Levi’s, trousers designed in the U.S. by Levi 
Strauss in the mid-19th century as durable 
work clothes, with the seams and other points 
of stress reinforced with small copper rivets. 
During the California Gold Rush, Strauss, an 
American sailmaker, emigrated to the West, 
taking with him a large supply of sailcloth for 
ship repairs in the growing West Coast ports. 
He found, however, little need for his cloth 
and instead discovered that the gold miners 
and prospectors needed durable trousers. 
Strauss decided to make trousers out of his 
supply of sailing canvas and employed a sad- 
dlemaker to reinforce the seams. Levi’s were 
quickly adopted by workingmen throughout 
the United States and then all over the world. 
Levi’s are particularly identified as a standard 
item of “Western” apparel worn by the 
American cowboy and, after the mid-20th 
century, became internationally a characteris- 
tic part of the clothing of the young. 


Lévi-Strauss, Claude (b. Nov. 28, 1908, 
Brussels), social anthropologist and leading 


Lévi-Strauss 
Wide World Photos 


exponent of structuralism, a name applied to 
the analysis of cultural systems (e.g., kinship 
and mythical systems) in terms of the struc- 
tural relations among their elements. Struc- 
turalism has influenced not only 20th-century 
social science, but also the study of philoso- 
phy, comparative religion, literature, and film. 

After studying philosophy and law at the 
University of Paris (1927-32), Levi-Strauss 
taught in a secondary school and was as- 
sociated with Jean-Paul Sartre’s intellectual 
circle. He served as professor of sociology at 
the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil (1934-37), 
and did field research on the Indians of Brazil. 
He was visiting professor at the New School 
for Social Research in New York (1941-45), 
where he was influenced by the work of lin- 
guist Roman Jakobson, In 1950 he became di- 
rector of studies at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes at the University of Paris, and 
in 1959 he was appointed to the chair of social 
anthropology at the Collége de France. 

In 1949 Lévi-Strauss published his first ma- 
jor work, Les Structures élémentaires de la pa- 
renté (rev. ed., 1967; Eng. trans., The Elemen- 
tary Structures of Kinship, 1969). He attained 
popular recognition with Tristes tropiques 
(1955; English version, A World on the Wane, 
1961; USS. title, Tristes tropiques), a literary 
intellectual autobiography. Other publica- 
tions include Anthropologie structurale (1958, 
rev. ed. 1961; Eng. trans., Structural An- 
thropology, 1963), La Pensée Sauvage (1962; 
Eng. trans., The Savage Mind, 1966), and Le 
Totémisme aujourd@hui (1962; Eng. trans., 
Totemism, 1963). His massive Mythologiques 
appeared in four volumes: Le Cru et le cuit 
(1964; Eng. trans., The Raw and the Cooked, 
1969), Du Miel aux cendres (1966; “From 
Honey to Ashes”), L’ Origine des maniéres de 
table (1968; “The Origin of Table Manners’’), 
and L’ Homme nu (1971; ““The Naked Man’’). 

Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism is an effort to 
reduce the enormous amount of information 
about cultural systems to what he believes are 
the essentials, the formal relationships among 
their elements. He views cultures as systems 
of communication, and constructs “models 
based on structural linguistics, information 
theory, and cybernetics to interpret them. 
Like language, cultural systems may be said 
to consist of constituent elements that are 
structured by the unconscious. activity of the 
human mind. He believes that there are struc- 
tural similarities underlying all cultures and 
that, ultimately, the analysis of the relation- 
ships among cultural units should provide in- 
sight into an innate and universal human 
(nonrational) logic. 
incest and cultural studies 10:480c 
-mythology’s linguistic patterns 12:796e 
‘religion as symbol system 15:605f 
-structuralist anthropology 1:971h 
-structuralist approach to religion 15:619¢g 
-structuralist criticism of totemism 18:532h 
-suppression of the individual 1:983e 


Levita, Elijah, full name in Hebrew ELiyAHU 
BEN ASHER HA-LEVI ASHKENAZI, also known by 
the epithet BAHUR, meaning Young Man and, 
by way of a Hebrew pun, Excellent (b. Feb. 
13, 1469, Neustadt an der Aisch, now in West 
Germany—d. Jan. 28, 1549, Venice), gram- 
marian whose writings and teaching furthered 
the study of Hebrew in European Christen- 
dom at a time of widespread hostility toward 
the Jews. He went to Italy early in life and in 
1504 settled at Padova. There he wrote a 
manual of Hebrew (1508) that was. appro- 
priated by his transcriber, Benjamin Colbo, 
who made interpolations and published it un- 
der his own name. The work enjoyed wide 
popularity among both Jewish and Christian 
students, but Levita did not receive credit for 
writing it until 1546, when he published a cor- 
rected edition. 
Forced to flee Padova when it was taken and 
sacked. by the League of Cambrai in 1509, he 
settled in Venice and in 1513 went to Rome, 
where he enjoyed the patronage of Gilles of 


Viterbo, general of the Augustinian religious 
order and later a cardinal. Encouraged by his 
patron to write a treatise on Hebrew gram- 
mar, Levita produced Sefer ha-bahur (1518; 
“Book of the Young Man’’), which was wide- 
ly used and went into many editions. About 
the same time he also published a table of 
paradigms and an annotated dictionary of ir- 
regular word forms found in the Bible. A 
work on phonetics and various aspects of He- 
brew grammar, Pirge Eliyahu (“Chapters of 
Elijah”), appeared in 1520. 

In 1527 Leyita again lost his property and 
many of his manuscripts and was forced to 
leave Rome when it was sacked by the imperi- 
al army. He again settled in Venice, correcting 
Hebrew works for a printer, teaching, and 
completing the work that he considered his 
masterpiece, Sefer ha-zakhronot (“Book of 
Memoires’’), a Masoretic, or Hebrew biblical, 
concordance. Though never published, the 
manuscript brought offers of professorships 
from church prelates, princes, and the king of 
France, Francis I. He declined all of them, 
however. Another Masoretic work, Massarot 
ha-massarot (1538; “Tradition of Tradition’’), 
remained a subject of debate among Hebra- 
ists for nearly three centuries. During the last 
years of his life he produced, among others, 
two major works. Sefer Meturgeman (1541; 
“A Translator’s Book”) was the first ‘dictio- 
nary of the Targums, or Aramaic books of the 
Old Testament. His lexicon Tishbi (1542) ex- 
plained much of the late Hebrew language 
and was a supplement to two important ear- 
lier dictionaries. 

-works, style, and themes 10:196h 


levitation, rising of a human body in the air, 
apparently defying gravity. The term desig- 
nates such alleged occurrences in the lives of 
saints and of spiritualist mediums, generally 
during a séance (q.v.). Levitation of witches 
and other evilly inclined persons is called 
transvection and is said to involve the rubbing 
of “flying ointment” on their bodies before fly- 
ing to the sabbath (see witches’ sabbath), usu- 
ally on a stick, broom, or shovel, though 
sometimes on the devil or one of his emissar- 
ies. The levitation of saints is usually static 
whereas that of witches has the dynamic pur- 
pose of transportation. Theological debate 
raged long over whether transvection was illu- 
sion or fact, but levitation has been Seba to 
less controversy. 

-psychokinesis evidence examination 13; 1003d 

-spiritualist practice 17:511h , 


Levites, a group of religious functionaries in 
ancient Israel who apparently were given a 
special religious status for slaughtering idola- 
ters of the golden calf during the time of 
Moses (Ex. 32:25-29). They thus replaced the 
first-born sons of Israel who were “dedicated 
to the service of the Lord” for having been 
preserved from death at the time of the first 
Passover (Ex. 12). 

Inconclusive evidence has been presented to 
show that the Levites originally constituted a 
secular tribe that was named (some say only 
symbolically) after Levi, the third son born to 
Jacob and his first wife, Leah. If the Levites 
were a secular tribe, scholars generally believe 
it no longer existed when the Israelites took 
possession of the Promised Land; for the Le- 
vites, unlike the 12 tribes of Israel, were not 
assigned a specific territory of their own but 
rather 48 cities scattered throughout the entire 
country (Num. 35:1-8). Other scholars, how- 
ever, argue that it would have been improper 
for the Levites to possess land, even if they 
were a secular tribe, for as priestly officials 
“the offerings by fire to the Lord God of Isra- 
el are their inheritance” (Josh. 13:14). The his- 
tory of the Levites is further obscured by the 
possibility that their ranks may have included 
representatives of all the tribes. 

Because the priestly functions of siiTiecives 
evidently changed during the course of centu- 
ries, historians are still unable to explain satis- 
factorily such problems as" saeige ii 
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that existed between the Levites and the mem- 


bers of the priesthood, who were descendants 


. of Aaron, himself a descendant of Levi. The 


priests of Aaron clearly acquired sole right to 
the Jewish priesthood. Those who performed 
subordinate services associated with public 
worship were known as Levites. In this 
capacity, the Levites were musicians, gate- 
keepers, guardians, Temple officials, judges, 
and craftsmen. 

In modern synagogue practice, a Levite is 
called upon to bless the reading of the second 
portion of the Law during a service. 
‘associated cities of ritual in Joshua 2:907h 
-function and status in Canaan 10:305a 
-Numbers’ account of Hebrew trials 2:902e 

passim to 903b 
-priestly office and historical 
development 14:1010b 


Leviticus, Hebrew wayigra’ (And He 
Called), Latin Vulgate title for the third book 
of the Bible, designating its contents as a book 
(or manual) primarily concerned with the 
priests and their duties. Although Leviticus is 
basically a book of laws, it also contains some 
narrative (chapters 8-9, 10:1-7, 10:16-20, 
and 24:10-14), providing a framework that 
connects the lists of precepts with the revela- 
tion vouchsafed to Moses, as described in the 
book of Exodus. The book is usually divided 
into five parts: sacrificial laws (chapters 1-7); 
the inauguration of the priesthood and laws 
governing that office (chapters 8-10); laws for 
ceremonial purity (chapters 11-16); laws gov- 
erning the people’s holiness (chapters 17-26); 
and a supplement concerning gifts to the sanc- 
tuary and the commutation of religious vows 
(chapter 27). 

Scholars agree that Leviticus belongs to the 
Priestly (P) source of the Pentateuchal tradi- 
tions. This material is dated according to one 
theory in the 7th century Bc and is regarded as 
the law upon which Ezra and Nehemiah 
based their reform. Older material, however, 
is preserved in P, particularly the ‘Holiness 
Code” (chapters 17-26), a miscellaneous col- 
lection of regulations governing the ritual and 
moral purity of the people, which dates from 
ancient times. 

Because the closing chapters of the preceding 
book (Exodus) and the opening chapters of 
the following book (Numbers) are also P 
materials, the existence of Leviticus as a sepa- 
rate book is presumably a secondary develop- 
ment. This hypothesis suggests that Leviticus 
properly belongs to a larger literary unit that 
is variously understood to include the first 
four, five, or six books of the Old Testament. 
Major ref. 2:901d 


Levittown, unincorporated residential com- 
munity, Nassau County, Long Island, New 
York, U.S. It was developed between 1946 
and 1951 by the firm of Levitt and Sons, Inc., 
and was an early example of a completely pre- 
planned and mass-produced housing complex. 
Containing thousands of low-cost homes 
(with accompanying shopping centres, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, community halls, 
and schools), it became a national symbol for 
suburbia during the post-World War II build- 
ing boom. Pop. (1970) 65,440. 

40°41’ N, 73°31’ W 


Levittown, extensive suburban housing de- 
velopment, Bucks County, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S., near the big bend of the Delaware 
River, midway between Philadelphia and 
Trenton, New Jersey. It was built between 
1951 and 1955 by Levitt & Sons, Inc., on the 
same plan that had been used earlier for the 
construction of Levittown, New York. The 
first occupants arrived in June 1952. Pop. 
(1970) about 80,000. 

40°09’ N, 74°50’ W 

Lévka Mountains, Greek LEvKA Ori, also 
called MADHARES ORI, highest and most 


precipitous massif in western Crete, located a 


few miles south of the Cretan capital, Khania 
(Canea), in Khania nomos (department), 
Greece. The limestone peaks have been hol- 
lowed out by erosion into high plains such as 
the Omalos (1,650-3,300 ft [500-1,000 m)), 
which gives access from the village of Lakkoi 
to the Samaria gorge, 15 mi (24 km) long and 
1,000 ft (300 m) high, reputedly the longest in 
Europe. 


The Iron Gates in the gorge of Samaria, Lévka 
Mountains, Crete 
J, Edwardes—Robert Harding Picture Library, London 


Bearing a stream during the wet season, the 
Samaria provides the only route of transit to 
the south coast over the Lévka range. The 
massif is separated from Mt. Apopigadhi 
(4,367 ft [1,331 m]) on the west by a depres- 
sion carrying the road from Khania to Ayia 
Irini; on the east it is defined by the depres- 
sion carrying the road from Vrisai to Chora 
Sfakion. At least four of the Lévka peaks ex- 
ceed 6,600 ft (2,000 m). The highest is Mt. 
Lévka at 8,045 ft (2,452 m). The major stream 
rising from the Lévka is the Platanias, which 
flows past Lakkoi northwestward into the 
K6lpos (gulf) Khanion. The region is believed 
to be the last habitat of the Cretan agrimi, a 
wild goat. 
35°18 N, 24°01’ E 
Levkandi, ancient city, Greece. 
38°25’ N, 23°41’ E 
-role in Archaic Greece 8:328c 
Levkas (Greece): see Leucas. 

Levkosia (Cyprus): see Nicosia. 


Levni, Abdiilcelil (b. late 17th century, 
Edirne, Turkey—d. 1732, Istanbul), the most 
accomplished and famous Ottoman painter of 
the 18th century. 

Probably a native of Edirne, he went as a 
young man to Istanbul, where he studied at 
the academy of painting at the Topkap1 Pal- 
ace. He later became chief court painter to the 
Ottoman sultan Mustafa II, and he probably 
held the same post under the successor to the 
throne, Ahmed III. 

Levni painted at a time when the puritanical 
restraints of Ottoman society were relaxing 
and the subject of his art was often entertain- 
ment. His masterpiece consists of more than 
100 illustrations for the two-volume poem 
Surname-i Vehbi by the Ottoman poet Vehbi. 
Levni preferred to use softer colours and 
severely limited the amount of gold leaf il- 
lumination, two departures from the past. His 
paintings show a love of movement and ac- 
tion, strong powers of observation, and 
touches of humour, 

His works also include a series of 50 plates, 
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“Dancers and Entertainments Before Sultan 


Ahmed Ill,”’ miniature from the Surname-i Vehbi, 
illustrated by Levni, c. 1720-25; in the Topkapi 
Saray Museum, Istanbul 


By courtesy of the Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 


mostly portraits, showing the sultan, his fami- 

ly, and his court as well as formal portraits of 

Sultan Mustafa II and Ahmed III 

‘Ottoman miniatures 9:1007a; Islamic Peoples, 
Arts of, Plate 8 


Levski, Vasil, original name vaAsIL IVANOV 
KUNCHEV (1837-73), 19th-century Bulgarian 
revolutionary. 

-Sofia’s liberation 16:1008f 


Levuka, town, on the east coast of Ovalau is- 
land, central Fiji, South Pacific, and capital of 
Lomaiviti Province. Founded in 1830, it ex- 
perienced economic growth based on the ex- 
port of cotton during the U.S. Civil War 
(1861- 65). It was chosen as the capital of Fiji 
in 1871, but lost this distinction to Suva in 
1882. It is nowa business, administrative, and 
education centre. Pop. (1976) 1,397. 

17°41’ S, 178°50’ E 

-map, Fiji 7:295 

‘Oceanian trade community 13:446a 

Levy, Edward: see Burnham, Edward Levy- 
Lawson, Ist Baron. 


Lévy, Paul(-Pierre) (b. Sept. 15, 1886, Paris 
—d. Dec. 15, 1971), mining engineer and 
mathematician noted for his work in the theo- 
ry of probability. 

After serving as a professor at the Ecole des 
Mines de Saint-Etienne, Paris, from 1910 to 
1913, Lévy joined the faculty (1914-51) of the 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Mines and 
(1920-59) the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris. 

Lévy contributed to the theory of probabili- 
ty, functional analysis, and other analysis 
problems, principally partial differential equa- 
tions and series. He also studied geometry. 
Among his major works are Lecons d’analyse 
fonctionelle (1922, 2nd ed., 1951; “Lessons in 
Functional Analysis’’); Calcul des probabilités 
(1925; “Calculus of Probabilities”); Théorie 
de l'addition des variables aléatoires (1937- 
54; “The Theory of Addition of Multiple 
Variables’); and Processus stochastiques et 
mouvement brownien (1948; “Stochastic Pro- 
cesses and Brownian Motion’). 

‘random variables 14:1111d 


Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien (b. April 19, 1857, Par- 
is—d. March 13, 1939, Paris), philosopher 
whose study of the psychology of primitive 
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peoples gave anthropology a new approach to 
understanding irrational factors in social 
thought and primitive religion and mythology. 

Lévy-Bruhl was professor of philosophy at 
the Sorbonne from 1899 to 1927. His first ma- 
jor work, La Morale et la science des moeurs 
(1903; Eng. trans., Ethics and Moral Science, 
1905), reflected the positivism of Auguste 
Comte. Contending that theoretical moralities 
cannot prevail, this book laid the groundwork 
for a pluralistic, relativistic sociology. Much 
of his subsequent attention was devoted to 
primitive mentality, which he first examined 
at length in Les fonctions mentales dans les so- 
ciétés primitives (1910; Eng. trans., How Na- 
tives Think, 1926). From the French sociolo- 
gist Emile Durkheim he adopted the concept 
of représentations collectives, or group ideas, 
which account for differences in reasoning be- 
tween primitive man and modern Western 
man. He suggested that primitive thought and 
perceptions are pervaded by mysticism and 
that primitive mentality, though not opposed 
to the laws of logic, is not governed exclusive- 
ly by them. 

Lévy-Bruhl continued his examination of 
primitive mentality and transitional stages in 
several other works, including La mentalité 
primitive (1922; Primitive Mentality, 1923), 
L’ame primitive (1927; The “Soul” of the 
Primitive, 1928), and Le surnaturel et la na- 
ture dans la mentalité primitive (1931; Primi- 
tives and the Supernatural, 1935). 

-mythology studies and theories 12:796g 
primitive symbolism as nonanalytic 14:1041f 
-social psychology development role 16:986c 


Levy-Lawson, Edward, Ist Baron Burn- 
ham: see Burnham, Edward Levy-Lawson, 
lst Baron. 


levyne, or LEVYNITE: see chabazite. 


Lévy—Roussy syndrome, or ROUSSY-LEVY 
SYNDROME, in medicine, condition marked by 
clumsiness, muscular atrophy, and loss of sen- 
sation in the legs, and by abnormalities in feet 
and spine. 

“symptoms, causation, and course 12:1050f 


Lewald, Fanny (1811-89), novelist and femi- 
nist, frequently described as the George Sand 
of Germany. Her Diogena (1847) is a satirical 
parody of the sentimentalism of her rival Ida 
Hahn-Hahn. 


Lewandowski, Louis (b. April 3, 1821, 
Wrzesnia, Pol.—d. Feb. 4, 1894, Berlin), Jew- 
ish cantor, chorus conductor, and composer 
of synagogue music. 

At age 12 Lewandowski was already singing 
with a Berlin choir; he studied violin and 
piano and was ar a to Berlin University 
and the Academy of Fine Arts (the first Jew 
so to be admitted). From 1840 he directed 
music at the Old Synagogue in Berlin, going to 
the New Synagogue in 1866. He also taught at 
the Jewish Free School and Jewish Teachers’ 
Seminary. He was a founder and manager of 
the Institute for Aged and Indigent Musicians. 

Lewandowski’s style amalgamated the tradi- 
tional liturgical melodies of the Ashkenazi 
(Yiddish-vernacular Jews) with modern har- 
monies, often calling for instrumental accom- 
paniment. The solos for cantor remained 
more or less in the traditional idiom, while the 
choruses reflected the influence of Felix Men- 
delssohn and other contemporary composers. 
The style was less romantic than that of Solo- 
mon Sulzer, another major synagogue com- 
poser, and became widely popular in Germa- 
ny and eventually elsewhere. Among his pub- 
lications are Kol rinha u-tefilla (The Voice of 
Song and Prayer, 1871), for one and two 
parts; Toda we-zimra (Thanks and Song, 2 
vol., 1876-82), for soloist, choir, and organ; a 
large number of psalm settings arranged for 
soloists, choir, and organ; and a number of 
secular works, including songs, overtures, and 
symphonies. 


Lewanika (b. c. 1842, near Nyengo Swamp, 
Barotseland, now in Zambia—d. Feb. 4, 
1916, Lealui, Barotseland Protectorate, now 
in Zambia), South African king who was one 
of a restored line of Lozi kings which recov- 
ered control of Barotseland following the 
death of the Kololo conqueror, Sebetwane. 
Fearful of attack from the Portuguese (in An- 
gola to his west) and from the Ndebele (or 
Matabele) to his east, Lewanika brought Ba- 
rotseland under British protection. 

Originally known as Robosi (or Lubosi), he 
acceded to the throne in 1876 but was briefly 
deposed in 1884. After he recovered the king- 
ship in 1885, he took the name Lewanika and 
ruled until his death. From the time of his res- 
toration he conceived the plan of acquiring 
British protection, and was aided in carrying 
this out by Khama III, king of the Bamang- 
wato (to his south) and by Father Francois 
Coillard, a French missionary with whom he 
formed a close and enduring friendship. He 
abolished slavery and the slave trade in Ba- 
rotseland. 

-Rhodes development scheme 
exploitation 17:288a 


Lewanika Concession, agreement signed in 
1900 between the Lozi tribe of what is now 
Zambia and the British South Africa Compa- 
ny. 

-signing and settlement of area 19:114h 


Lewes, borough, county town (seat) of East 
Sussex, England, and a gap town in a break in 
the ridge of the South Downs, on the River 
Ouse. The South Downs were an important 
causeway in prehistoric times, and early set- 
tlers left a large number of artifacts and earth- 
works. The latter were probably the cause of 
the subsequent Saxon invaders naming the site 
Lewes (/ew, ‘artificial mound’’), A castle was 
built in the 11th century, and its ruins are to- 
day owned by the Sussex Archaeological So- 
ciety. By the 11th century the town was a 
market centre and port of some importance. 
In 1264 the baronial leader Simon de Mont- 
fort vanquished Henry III (ruled 1216-72) at 
the Battle of Lewes; and the town was for- 
tified for some years thereafter, although it 

did not receive its charter of incorporation un- 
til 1881. 

The Barbican House, that of the fourth 
queen of Henry VIII, Anne of Cleves, and 
Shelleys were originally 16th-century build- 
ings. Shelleys was built as an inn, was en- 
larged as the home of the Shelley family, and 


is now a hotel. The Barbican and Anne of. 


Cleves’ House are now museums of the 
Sussex Archaeological Society. Southover 
Grange, also built in the 16th century, togeth- 
er with its walled gardens, is the property of 
the town and open to the public. In the centre 
of Lewes there are a number of 18th-century 
houses. 

As well as being an important administrative 
and educational centre, Lewes is a rail junc- 
tion and a centre for light industry. Train ser- 
vices operate to London, Brighton, New- 
haven, and Eastbourne. Iron goods, agricul- 
tural implements, cement, cade cosmetics are 
among the products manufactured. Glynde- 
bourne, the world-famous opera centre, is 
only 3 mi (5 km) from the town. Pop. (1971) 


14,159. 

50°52’ N, 0°01’ E 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lewes, city, Sussex County, southeastern 
Delaware, U.S., at the mouth of Delaware 
Bay just east of Cape Henlopen, where it is 
protected by Delaware Breakwater (built 
1825-35). Founded in 1631 by Dutch colo- 
nists, it was the first white settlement along 
the Delaware River. Originally called Swanen- 
dael, the town was renamed (c. 1685) for 
Lewes, Sussex, after William Penn was grant- 
ed the rights to the area. A port of entry, the 
town has a tradition of the sea, dating back 
more than 300 years. It was bombarded by 
the British during the War of 1812 and has 
been the site of many shipwrecks. Lewes is 
now a resort community known for saltwater 
fishing. Industries include fish processing and 


canning and the manufacture of clothing. 
Zwaanendael House (1931), a replica of the 
town hall in Hoorn, The Netherlands, is main- 
tained as a memorial to the early settlers. The 
site of Ft. Miles (decommissioned), once part 
of the World War II coastal-defense system, 
is nearby. Regular ferry service links Lewes to 
Cape May, N.J. Inc. town, 1857; city, 1969. 
Pop. (1980) 2,197. 
38°47’ N, 75°08’ W 
Lewes, Battle of (1264), battle in which Si- 
mon de Montfort defeated and captured 
Henry III in the Barons’ War. 
‘reason for and result of Henry’s 

defeat 6:435b 


Lewes, George Henry (b. April 18, 1817, 
London—d. Noy. 28, 1878, London), philoso- 
pher, literary critic, dramatist, actor, scientist, 
and editor remembered for his theory of the 
metaphysical development of Positivism and 
for his liaison with the English novelist Mary 
Ann Evans (pseudonym, George Eliot). 


Lewes, detail of a pencil drawing by 
Anne Gliddon, 1840; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Lewes was the grandson of the actor Charles 
Lee Lewes and the son of the manager of 
Liverpool’s Theatre Royal. After a desultory 
education, he spent two years in Germany and 
returned to London in 1840. During the next 
decade he wrote frequently for various jour- 
nals and in the early 1840s corresponded with 
John Stuart Mill, an English Empirical 
philosopher, through whom he became ac- 
quainted with the Positivist philosophy of the 
French thinker Auguste Comte, usually con- 
sidered the founder of sociology. In 1850 
Lewes and his friend Thornton Leigh Hunt 
founded a radical weekly called The Leader, 
for which he wrote the literary and theatrical 
features. His Comte’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences (1853) originally appeared as a series 
of articles in The Leader. 

Lewes married in 1841 and communally 
lived with his wife with Hunt, Mrs. Hunt, and 
two other couples. Initially a success, the ar- 
rangement failed after Mrs. Lewes had two 
children by Hunt. Lewes willingly registered 
the first child under his family name and re- 
mained friends with Hunt and his own wife. In 
1851, however, after the birth of the second 
child, Lewes ceased to regard her as his wife. 
In the same year, after their estrangement, he 
met Mary Ann Evans. Legal divorce was im- 
possible for Lewes because he had condoned 
the adultery, but from his separation in 1854 
until his death Lewes and Miss Evans lived 
happily together. 

All of Lewes’ major writings were stimulated 
by this association, which included mutual 
consultation about articles and attendance at 
plays and operas that Lewes reviewed for The 
Leader. Before turning to scientific studies, he 
published Life and Works of Goethe (2 vol., 
1855), still considered the best introduction in 
English to the poet. Besides numerous papers 
on motor and sensory nerves, he published 
Seaside Studies (1858), Physiology of, Com- 
mon Life (2 vol., 1859-60), and Studies in Ani- 
mal Life (1862). These were followed by a 
study of the 4th-century-sc Greek Philoso- 
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pher Aristotle (1864) and his most important 
work, Problems of Life and Mind (5 vol., 
1873-79). He edited The Fortnightly Review 
(1865-66), contributing articles in science, pol- 
itics, and literary criticism. 

Though Lewes generally upheld the Posi- 
tivism of Comte, he diverged from it in believ- 
ing that the problems of metaphysics are 
legitimate and ¢eserved his criticism of meta- 
physicians for the means they used to resolve 
metaphysical issues. In The Problems he also 
differed from Comte in claiming a place for in- 
trospection in psychological research. Yet he 
held that this subjective method must be bal- 
anced by an objective one, taking account 
both of nervous conditions and of sociological 
and historical data. A versatile writer and 
thinker in many fields, Lewes contributed 
most significantly to the development of em- 
pirical metaphysics; his treatment of mental 
phenomena as related to social and historical 
conditions was a major advance in psycholog- 
ical thought. 


Lewes River, former name for the upper 
course of the Yukon River in Yukon Territo- 
ry, Canada. It flows from Tagish Lake on the 
British Columbia border northward through 
Lake Marsh past Whitehorse for about 340 
mi (550 km) to join the Pelly River at Selkirk. 
A main artery for prospectors during gold- 
rush days, it was originally named in 1843 for 
John Lee Lewes, a Hudson’s Bay Company 
agent, and was renamed Yukon in the early 
1950s. 

61°50' N, 134°49’ W 

Lewin, Kurt (b. Sept. 9, 1890, Mogilno, 
Prussia, now in Poland—d. Feb. 12, 1947, 
Newtonville, Mass.), social psychologist of 
the Gestalt school, excelled in the planning of 
imaginative experiments by which theories 
concerning social turmoil could be tested. Us- 
ing the methods of topology, he attempted to 
provide a mathematical explanation of psy- 
chological and sociological phenomena. In 
1932 Lewin, a member of the University of 
Berlin faculty, went as a visiting professor to 
the U.S., where he remained after Adolf Hit- 
ler’s rise to power in Germany. He served as 
professor of child psychology at the Universi- 
ty of Iowa, Iowa City, until 1945, when he 
became director of the group dynamics re- 
search centre at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. At Iowa he directed 
experiments on the comparative influence of 
democratic, totalitarian, and anarchistic re- 
gimes on children. 

-group dynamics influence on research 16:961d 
-motivational theory and situational 

factors 12:563d 
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Lewis, Alun (b. July 1, 1915, Aberdare, 
Wales—d. March 5, 1944, Goppe Pass, Ara- 
kan, Burma), at his early death one of the 
most promising Welsh poets who in verse and 
short story described his experiences as an en- 
listed man and then an officer during World 
War II. The son of a schoolmaster, he grew 
up in a mining valley of South Wales, where 
he forged a bond of sympathy with the im- 
poverished coal miners. On scholarships he 
attended the universities of Aberystwyth and 
Manchester. He worked as a schoolteacher 
before entering the army shortly after the out- 
break of the war. Most of the poems in Raid- 
ers’ Dawn (1942) are about army life in train- 
ing camps in England, as are the short stories 
in The Last Inspection (1942). Ha! Ha! Among 
the Trumpets (1945) contains the verse he 
wrote after leaving England for military duty 
in the East, where he was killed. Letters from 
India (1946) and Selected Poetry and Prose 
(1966) were also published posthumously. 


Lewis, C. Day: see Day-Lewis, C(ecil). 

Lewis, Clarence Irving (b. April 12, 1883, 
Stoneham, Mass.—d. Feb, 3, 1964, Cam- 
bridge), logician, epistemologist, and moral 
philosopher. Educated at Harvard University, 
he taught there from 1920 until his retirement 


in 1953 as Edward Pierce professor of philoso- 
phy, a post he had held since 1930, Honoured 
in 1950 as a formal logician by Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1961 he received a $10,000 prize 
from the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties for “distinguished accomplishment in hu- 
manistic scholarship.” His principal works are 
Symbolic Logic (with Cooper Harold Lang- 
forth; 1932), An Analysis of Knowledge and 
Valuation (1947), and The Ground and Nature 
of the Right (1955). 

In epistemology and ethics Lewis was a con- 
ceptualistic Pragmatist within a Kantian 
framework; i.e., he sought to develop philo- 
sophical concepts in the manner of the 18th- 
century German philosopher Immanuel Kant 
as rooted in empirical reality. Knowledge, he 
believed, is possible only where there is a 
possibility of error. Thus, he modified the tra- 
ditional view of sensory experience as a guar- 
antee of true knowledge and certainty about 
reality because an individual cannot possibly 
be mistaken about the sheer impressions given 
by the senses, Epistemological problems are 
instead a matter of the subjective interpreta- 
tions that men make about their sensory ex- 
periences. The only possible certainty is that 
provided by what Lewis calls terminating 
judgment, which involves a statement about 
reality that has been verified empirically. Ter- 
minating judgments must refer to appear- 
ances, while nonterminating judgments may 
refer to other objects or values. Certainty and 
meaning may, however, exist in nonterminat- 
ing judgments if a terminating judgment 
stands behind them. 

In logic, Lewis criticized contemporary for- 
mal systems using material implication and 
proposed an alternative system of logic based 
upon strict implication, That is, he rejected 
systems that do not limit themselves strictly to 
what is implicit in experience. Because con- 
cepts arise from experience, in his system no 
concept is fixed or indispensable, and the ab- 
stract categories of traditional logic are sub- 
ject to change. Paul A. Schilpp analyzes Lew- 
i ae in The Philosophy of CI. Lewis 

-deontic analogues of modal systems 11:34g 
-logic history 11:70d 
-noncognitivist meta-ethical theories 6:987e 
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Lewis, C(live) S(taples) (b. Nov. 29, 1898, 
Belfast, N.Irea—d. Nov, 22, 1963, Oxford, 
Eng.), scholar, novelist, and author of about 
40 books, most of them on Christian apolo- 
getics, the most widely known being The 
Screwtape Letters. He also achieved consider- 
able fame with his stories for children, the 
Chronicles of Narnia, which have become 
classics of fantasy. 

Lewis was educated privately and for a year 
at Malvern College. During World War I he 
served in France in the Somerset light infantry 
and in 1918 went to University College, Ox- 
ford, where his record as a classical scholar 
was outstanding. From 1925 to 1954 he was a 
fellow and tutor of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and from 1954 to 1963 he was professor 
of medieval and Renaissance English at Cam- 
bridge University. 

His first work to attract attention was The 
Pilgrim’s Regress: An Allegorical Apology for 
Christianity, Reason and Romanticism (1933). 
In 1936 came the critical and characteristic 
Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradi- 
tion, considered by many to be his greatest 
work. The first of his science fiction novels (a 
genre then scarcely known), Out of the Silent 
Planet (1938), embraced allegory and apolo- 
getics, too. The Problem of Pain (1940) soon 
brought him wide recognition as a lay exposi- 
tor of Christian apologetics, but it was far ex- 
ceeded by the fictional best-selling Screwtape 
Letters (1942), purporting to be written by an 
elderly devil to edify his junior in the subtle 
art of temptation, Lewis’ first story for chil- 
dren was The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe (1950), the first of seven tales about the 
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land of Narnia, exciting, often humorous, in- 
ventive, and, in the final scenes of The Last 
Battle (1956), deeply moving. Notable among 
his other books are the autobiographical Sur- 
prised by Joy; The Shape of My Early Life 
(1955) and a novel based on the story of 
Psyche and Cupid, Till We Have Faces: A 
Myth Retold (1956). Light on C.S. Lewis, es- 
says on aspects of his personality and work, 
Pte by Jocelyn Gibb, was published in 


Lewis, David (1941- 
science and language. 
-materialism and science 11:613d 


Lewis, Floyd John (1916- _), U.S. surgeon. 
-heart surgery development 11:840e 


Lewis, Gilbert Newton (b. Oct. 23, 1875, 
Weymouth, Mass.—d. March 23, 1946, 
Berkeley, Calif.), chemist whose theory of the 
electron pair fostered understanding of the 
covalent bond and, in an important way, ex- 
tended the concept of acids and bases. He 
took his Ph.D. at Harvard (1899), studied at 
Leipzig and Gottingen, and entered research 
in thermodynamics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge (1905). He 
became professor of physical chemistry and 
dean of the College of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley (1912). 

About 1916 he began to advance the idea 
that a chemical bond could be formed by the 
sharing of valence electrons as well as by the 
transfer of electrons. He published his views in 
Valence and the Structure of Atoms and Mole- 
cules (1923). He also published, with Merle 
Randall, Thermodynamics and the Free Ener- 
gy of Chemical Substances (1923), a textbook 
that brought the complexities of the subject 
within the grasp of student chemists and 
became a classic work. 

The first to isolate deuterium (D), an isotope 
of hydrogen, he prepared a pure sample of 
heavy water (D2O) in 1933. His later re- 
searches contributed to the understanding of 
fluorescence, phosphorescence, and colour in 
organic substances, 

-acid—base theory development 1:47c 
-coordinate bonding theory 5:137a 
-covalent bonding theory development 4:86c 
-radical preservation in glassy medium 15:422h 
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gious philosopher. 
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Lewis, Isaac Newton (b. Oct. 12, 1858, 
New Salem, Pa.—d. Nov. 9, 1931, Hoboken, 
N.J.), army officer and inventor best known 
for the Lewis machine gun, widely used in 
World War I and later. After graduation from 
the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y., in 1884, he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the artillery. In 1891 he patented 
an artillery ranging device, the first of a 
succession of military inventions, including a 
ranging system for coastal artillery, an artil- 
lery fire-control system, a quick-firing field 
gun, and a gas-propelled torpedo. He also 
patented several devices with nonmilitary ap- 
plications, including an electric car-lighting 
system and a windmill-generated electric light- 
ing system. 

Lewis patented his machine gun in 1911, but 
it failed to win adoption by the U.S. Army. 
Retiring from active service in 1913 with the 
grade of colonel, Lewis went to Europe, 
where he found immediate interest in the 
weapon. He built a factory in Liége, Belg., 
and began manufacturing the gun; with the 
outbreak of World War I he moved his opera- 
tion to England, where he merged with the 
Bipainghacl Small Arms Company. Some 

100,000 Lewis guns were used by the Allied 
armies; an adaptation of his gun was especial- 
ly valuable on airplanes because of its success- 
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ful minimizing of recoil. This advantage final- 
ly won it acceptance by the U.S. Army after 
new tests and considerable controversy. 
-machine gun design and manufacture 1:383f 


Lewis, John (Aaron) (b. May 3, 1920, La 
Grange, Ill.), composer and pianist prominent 
in the modern jazz movement. Reared in New 
Mexico by academically oriented parents, he 
studied piano from childhood and, until 1942, 
anthropology and music at the University of 
New Mexico. He served in the U.S. Army 
(1942-45) and subsequently worked as pianist 
with Dizzy Gillespie’s orchestra; Gillespie, in 
1947, premiered Lewis’ first major work, Toc- 
cata for Trumpet and Orchestra, at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City. Lewis also recorded 
with such innovative jazz musicians as Charlie 
Parker, Miles Davis, and Lester Young, con- 
currently taking degrees at the Manhattan 
School of Music. In 1952 he became leader of 
the Modern Jazz Quartet and in 1958-59 
served as director of the Monterey Jazz Festi- 
val. In 1959 he composed the score for the 
movie Odds Against Tomorrow. 

An immensely erudite man with a deep 
preoccupation with European culture, Lewis, 
in striving to make the Modern Jazz Quartet 
reflect his own intense intellectual fervour, has 
sometimes been accused of erring on the side 
of solemnity. Nevertheless, he influenced the 
free use of any techniques of “‘classical’’ music 
that could expand the vocabulary of jazz and 
create legitimate new forms within it. 


Lewis, John L(lewellyn) (b. Feb. 12, 1880, 
near Lucas, lowa—d. June 11, 1969, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), labour leader, president (1920- 
60) of the United Mine Workers of America 
(umMwA), chief founder and first president 
(1936-40) of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (Cio). 

The son of immigrants from Welsh mining 
towns, Lewis left public school in the seventh 
grade and went to work in the mines at 15. In 
1905 he became legal representative for 
uUMWA. He achieved national prominence in 
1935 when, as leader of a committee of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL), he was 
successful in organizing mass production 
workers into industrial unions. In 1936 these 
unions were expelled from the AFL. Two years 
later they established themselves as the Cio, 
with Lewis as president. Lewis led the cio in 
militant, often violent but successful drives to 
organize the giants in the U.S. steel, auto, tire, 
rubber, and electrical-products industries. 
Members of his union were the first to attain 
pay for travel time and a welfare fund. 


John L. Lewis, 1963 
Wide World Photos ~ 


A lifelong Republican, he left his party and 
supported Franklin D. Roosevelt for the 
presidency in 1932 and 1936. He opposed a 
third term for Roosevelt, however, and 
threatened to resign as cio president if Roose- 
velt won. Interpreting Roosevelt’s victory as a 
repudiation of his own leadership, Lewis re- 
signed as president of the cio in 1940, and in 
1942 pulled the umwa.out of the parent body. 
Despite widespread criticism, the colourful la- 
bour leader retained the miners’ support. 


A man of imposing appearance, with over- 
hanging brows and a bulldog chin, Lewis 
studded his sonorous oratory with literary al- 
lusions and sometimes with harsh epithets. 

After his retirement as president of the 
umMwaA, Lewis served as chairman of the board 
of trustees of the union’s welfare and retire- 
ment fund. A biography by Saul Alinsky, 
John L. Lewis, appeared in 1949. 

-ClO organization and AFL conflict 18:991b 
-trade unionism and history of cio 18:566e 


Lewis, Matthew Gregory (b. July 9, 1775, 
London—d. May 14, 1818, at sea), Gothic 
novelist and dramatist who became famous 
overnight after the sensational success of his 
Gothic novel The Monk (1796). Thereafter he 
was known as ‘Monk’ Lewis. Educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Lewis served as attaché to the British 
embassy at The Hague and was a member of 
Parliament from 1796 to 1802. In 1812 he in- 
herited a fortune and large properties in 
Jamaica. Sincerely interested in the conditions 
of his 500 slaves, he made two West Indian 
voyages, contracted yellow fever on his return 
from the second, and died at sea. 

The Monk, written when Lewis was 19, was 
influenced by the leading Gothic novelist, Ann 
Radcliffe, and also by stronger contemporary 
German Gothic literature. Its emphasis on 
horror rather than romance, its violence, and 
its eroticism made it avidly read, though uni- 
versally condemned. Its success was followed 


Matthew Gregory Lewis, detail of an oil 
painting by H.W. Pickersgill (1782-1875); 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


by a popular musical drama in the same vein, 
The Castle Spectre (1798), which was pro- 
duced by the dramatist Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Lewis’ only lasting work was a tri- 
umph of a very different nature, the Journal of 
a West India Proprietor (published 1834), at- 
testing to his humane and liberal attitudes. 
-Gothic novel tradition 13:286b 


Lewis, Meade, nicknamed “Lux” (b. 1905, 
Louisville, Ky.—d. June 7, 1964, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.), one of the leading exponents of 
boogiewoogie piano. A former violin student 
who moved to piano playing in Chicago night 
clubs, he owed his belated fame to a single 
record made in 1929 and unearthed seven 
years later: his “Honky Tonk Train Blues.” 
One of the most vibrant and exhilarating of all 
boogie-woogie expositions, it had a great deal 
to do with the feverish if transient craze for 
the idiom in the late 1930s. He re-recorded the 
theme on at least four occasions. He also ap- 
peared with Pete Johnson and Albert Am- 
mons as part of a famous six-handed piano 
team. He spent the last 20 years of his career 
as he had begun it, playing piano in night 
clubs. His style, with its hypnotically insistent 
right-hand figures and its powerful, mechanis- 
tic left-hand rhythms, had enormous impact 
on the idiom. 

-boogie-woogie style exponents 10:126c 


Lewis, Meriwether (b. Aug. 18, 1774, near 
Charlottesville, Va.—d. Oct. 11, 1809, near 
Nashville, Tenn.), explorer who with William 
Clark led the first overland expedition to the 


Meriwether Lewis, portrait by C.W. Peale 
(1741-1827); in the Independence 
National Historical Park Collection, 
Philadelphia 


By courtesy of Independence National Historical Park. 
Philadelphia 


Pacific Northwest (1804-06). As a boy, Lewis 
spent much time in the woods and grew up 
loving the wilderness and becoming an expert 
hunter. After serving in the militia during the 
Whiskey Rebellion (1794) in western Pennsyl- 
vania, he transferred into the regular army. 

He was a captain in 1801 when Pres. Thomas 
Jefferson invited him to become his private 
secretary. During the next two years Jefferson 
was unofficially preparing Lewis for leader- 
ship of a transcontinental exploring expedition 
into territory not to be acquired until the Lou- 
isiana Purchase (1803). At Lewis’ request, 
another Virginian, Lieut. William Clark, was 
appointed to share the command with him. 
The two leaders organized the expedition after 
Congress appropriated $2,500 for it in 1803. 
To round out his background before leaving, 
Lewis went to Philadelphia to study botany, 
zoology, and celestial navigation. The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition succeeded not only be- 
cause of the party’s skills but also because its 
two leaders worked together in such close 
harmony. Lewis, however, had a narrow es- 
cape in Montana when a hunting companion 
mistook him for an elk and shot him in the 
thigh. Following Jefferson’s instructions, Lew- 
is joined his colleagues in keeping a detailed 
journal of the trip, thus contributing a price- 
less narrative of North American exploration. 
These diaries helped dispel ignorance about 
the region and did much to open the way for 
westward expansion. 

Along with Clark, Lewis received 1,600 acres 
of public land as a reward. On his resignation 
from the army, he was named governor of 
Louisiana Territory and assumed his duties at 
St. Louis in March 1808. He died under mys- 
terious circumstances in an inn on the Natchez 
Trace while en route to Washington. Whether 
his death resulted from murder or suicide is 
still a subject of controversy. A reliable biog- 
raphy is Richard H, Dillon’s Meriwether Lew- 
is: A Biography (1965). 

-North Dakota exploration,and 
encampment 13:234c 


Lewis, (Harry) Sinclair (b. Feb. 7, 1885, 
Sauk Centre, Minn.—d. Jan. 10, 1951, near 
Rome), novelist and social critic who, in an 
era of intense national self-consciousness fol- 


Sinclair Lewis Li ba, Pelgegota c 
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lowing World War I, punctured American 

complacency with his broadly drawn satirical 

pictures of the crass values, emotional shal- 
‘lowness, and spiritual emptiness of Middle 

Western life. Because his attacks were in fact 

expressions of his passionate Americanism, 

Lewis gained wide popularity and was accord- 

ed critical attention that culminated in the 

Nobel Prize for literature (1930), the first giv- 

en to'an American. 

Lewis graduated from Yale University with 
the class of 1907 and was for a time a reporter 
and also worked as an editor for several pub- 
lishers. His first novel, Our Mr. Wrenn (1914), 
attracted favourable criticism but few readers. 
At the same time he was writing with ever in- 
creasing success for such popular magazines 
as The Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopoli- 
tan, but he never lost sight of his ambition to 
become a serious novelist. He undertook the 
writing of Main Street as a major effort, as- 
suming that it would not bring him the ready 
rewards of magazine fiction. Yet its publica- 
tion in 1920 made his literary reputation. 
Main Street is seen through the eyes of Carol 
Kennicott, an Eastern girl married to a Mid- 
die Western doctor who settles in Gopher 
Prairie, Minn. (modelled on Lewis’ hometown 
of Sauk Centre). Appalled at the dullness and 
narrowness of provincial life, Carol attempts 
to introduce cultural activities, but the small- 
town folks remain impervious. The power of 
the book derives from Lewis’ careful render- 
ing of local speech, customs, and social 
amenities. The satire is double-edged—direct- 
ed against both the townspeople and the su- 
perficial intellectualism that despises them. 
Main Street became not just a novel but the 
textbook on American provincialism. 

In 1922 Lewis published Babbitt, a study of 
the complacent American whose individuality 
has been sucked out of him by Rotary clubs, 
business ideals, and general conformity. The 
name Babbitt passed into general usage to 
represent the optimistic, self-congratulatory, 
middle-aged businessman whose horizons 
were bounded by his village limits. Babbitt 
made a deep impression on public conscious- 
ness and is, in the opinion of many critics, 
Lewis’ best novel. 

He followed this success with Arrowsmith 
(1925), a satiric study of the medical profes- 
sion, with emphasis on the frustration of fine 

~ scientific ideals, His next important book, El- 
mer Gantry (1927), was an attack on the igno- 
rant, gross, and predatory leaders who had 
crept into the Protestant Church. Dodsworth 
(1929), concerning the experiences of a retired 
big businessman and his wife on a European 
tour, offered Lewis a chance to contrast U.S. 
and European values and the very different 
temperaments of the man and his wife. 

Lewis’ later books were not up to the stan- 
dards of his work in the 1920s. /t Can’t Hap- 
pen Here (1935) dramatized the possibilities 
of a Fascist take-over of the U.S. It was pro- 
duced as a play by the Federal Theatre with 
21 companies in 1936, Kingsblood Royal 
(1947) is a novel of race relations—the story 
of a Minnesota banker who discovers he has 
Negro ancestors and who espouses the cause 
of the Negroes in his city. 

In his final years Lewis lived much of the 
time abroad. His reputation declined steadily 
after 1930; publication of his books were no 
longer national events, and even the best of 
his earlier works were regarded by critics as 
flawed by sentimentality, shallowness, and 
crudities. His two marriages (the second was 
to the political columnist Dorothy Thomp- 
son) ended in divorce, and he drank excessive- 
ly. His biography, Sinclair Lewis: An Ameri- 
~ can Life (1961), was written by Mark Schorer. 
-American critical literature 10:1226a 
‘American regional novel 13:291h 


Lewis, (Percy) Wyndham (b. Nov. 18, 
1882, on a yacht near Amherst, Nova Scotia 
—d. March 7, 1957, London), artist and writ- 
er who founded the abstract Vorticist move- 
ment, which, in painting and literature before 


Wyndham Lewis, 1904 
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World War I, sought to relate art to the in- 
dustrial process. 

About 1893 Lewis moved to London with 
his mother when his father separated from 
her. At the age of 16 he won a scholarship to 
London’s Slade School of Art; but, leaving 
three years later without completing his 
course, he went to Paris, where he practiced 
painting and attended lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. On his return to London in 1909 he be- 
gan to write stories and to exhibit his paint- 
ings. In 1914 the first of two numbers of Blast, 
a Vorticist review, appeared. Lewis’ writings 
in this journal show the influence of Imagist 
poetry, while the designs by Lewis and others, 
in their violent and theatrical handling of 
harsh shapes, have much in common with 
Futurism, a movement that sought to glorify 
speed and the machine. 

In World War I Lewis served at the front as 
an artillery officer and then, commissioned as 
a war artist, produced some memorable 


paintings and drawings of battle scenes. His 


first novel, Tarr, was published in 1918; he 
then worked in seclusion until 1926, when a 
remarkable series of books began to appear: 
The Art of Being Ruled (political theory); 
Time and Western Man (an attack on subjec- 
tivity and the cult of flux in modern art); The 
Lion and the Fox (a study of Shakespeare and 
Machiavelli); and The Wild Body (short sto- 
ries and essays on satire). In 1930 he caused a 
furor in literary London with his huge satirical 
novel, The Apes of God, in which he scourged 
wealthy dilettantes. 

The 1930s brought great accomplishments 
but few rewards. Though Lewis produced 
some of his most noted paintings, including 
“The Surrender of Barcelona” (1936) and a 
portrait of the poet T.S. Eliot (1938), and 
wrote some of his finest books, including Men 
Without Art (literary criticism; 1934), Blasting 
and Bombardiering (memoirs; 1937), and The 
Revenge for Love (a novel; 1937), he was 
deeply in debt by the end of the decade. Two 
successful libel actions brought against him in 
1932 had made publishers wary of Lewis, 
while books and articles championing Fas- 
cism had lost him many friends. Though Lew- 
is later admitted his errors of political judg- 
ment, his reputation never recovered. 

In 1939 Lewis and his wife journeyed to the 
U.S., where he hoped to recoup his finances 
with a lecture tour and portrait commissions. 
The outbreak of World War II made return 
impossible; after a brief, unsuccessful stay in 
New York City, they went to Canada, where 
they lived in poverty for three years in a 
dilapidated Toronto hotel. His 1954 novel, 
Self-Condemned, is a fictionalized account of 
those years. 

At the war’s end, Lewis and his wife returned 
home; he became art critic for The Listener, a 
publication of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Until his sight failed in 1951, he pro- 
duced a memorable series of articles for that 
journal, praising several young British artists, 
such as Michael Ayrton and Francis Bacon, 
who later became famous. He also wrote a 
second volume of memoirs (Rude Assignment, 
1950), satirical short stories (Rotting Hill, 
1951), and the continuation of a multivolume 
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allegorical fantasy begun in 1928 (The Human 
Age, 1955-56). A year before his death he was 
honoured with a retrospective exhibition at 
London’s Tate Gallery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. W.K. Rose, The Letters of 
Wyndham Lewis (1963); William H. Pritchard, 
Wyndham Lewis (1968); Walter Michel, Wyna- 
ham Lewis; Paintings and Drawings (1971); Wil- 
liam H. Pritchard, Wyndham Lewis: A Profile 
(1972). 
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Lewis and Clark Caverns State Park, in 
Jefferson County, southwestern Montana, 
U.S., lies 47 mi (76 km) east of Butte, near the 
confluence of the Madison and Missouri riv- 
ers. Established in 1937, it has an area of 
2,770 ac (1,121 ha). Its focus, the limestone 
cavern, largest in the Northwest, was discov- 
ered in 1902 by Don Morrison, a prospector, 
but was closed after 1912 for several years to 
prevent damage by vandals. In addition to 
guided tours through the cave’s intricate 
chambers and stalactite and stalagmite forma- 
tions, the park affords a picturesque view of 
the Madison Range and Tobacco Root 
Mountains. 

45°49’ N, 111°13’ W 


Lewis and Clark Expedition (1804-06), 
the first U.S. overland expedition to the Pa- 
cific coast and back. It was conducted under 
the leadership of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and 
Lieut. William Clark. Preparations for the ex- 
pedition were initiated by Pres. Thomas Jef- 
ferson before the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 


Engraving in Patrick Gass’ Voyage des capitaines Lewis 
et Clarke..., 1810 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


All members of the expedition, numbering 
about 40 and ranging in age from 29 to 33 
years, had had vigorous outdoor training and 
were variously skilled in botany, meteorology, 
zoology, celestial navigation, Indian sign lan- 
guage, carpentry, gun repair, and boat han- 
dling. 

After a winter near St. Louis spent in mili- 
tary training and in gathering supplies and 
equipment, the group started up the Missouri 
River in three boats on May 14, 1804. Their 
supplies of pork, flour, salt, and biscuit were 
supplemented en route by wild game and fish. 
By November they had made the difficult as- 
cent of the Missouri to what later became 
North Dakota. There they built a small fort 
and spent a comfortable winter among the 
friendly Mandan Sioux. Before leaving the 
next spring, Lewis and Clark employed a 
French-Canadian interpreter, Toussaint Char- 
bonneau, who brought along his Indian wife, 
Sacagawea, and their infant son. Sacagawea 
also served as an Indian interpreter and par- 
ticularly helped win the friendship of the Sho- 
shoni Indians. The expedition next pushed 
westward to what is now Montana. Obtaining 
horses, they travelled over the Continental Di- 
vide to arrive at the headwaters of the Clear- 
water River. There canoes were built to carry 
the party down the Clearwater to the Snake 
River and then to the mouth of the Columbia, 
which they reached on November 15. After 
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building Ft. Clatsop, where they wintered, the 
explorers began their return trip the following 
March, travelling via the Marias and Yellow- 
stone rivers, continuing downstream on the 
Missouri, and arriving amid much excitement 
at St. Louis on Sept. 23, 1806. 

Following Jefferson’s instructions, Lewis and 
Clark brought back a remarkable set of dia- 
ries and maps that contained a rich mine of in- 
formation. They did much to dispel ignorance 
about the area, especially the myth of an easy 
water crossing of the continent (the long- 
sought Northwest Passage). The journals in- 
clude accounts of many stirring adventures. 
Considering that the expedition encountered 
hostile Indians, accidents, sickness, grizzly 
bears and rattlesnakes, exposure and near 
starvation, it is remarkable that only one man 
died en route. 

The two leaders were each given 1,600 acres 
(650 hectares) of public land, and each of their 
men received 320 acrés (130 hectares) and 
double pay. Lewis later became the governor 
of the Louisiana Territory and Clark of the 
Missouri Territory. 

-Montana history and early 
settlements 12:397c 
-North Dakota winter encampment 13:234c 


Lewis and Harris, largest and most norther- 
ly of the Outer Hebrides, island group off the 
west (Atlantic) coast of Scotland, separated 
from the mainland by the North Minch, 24 mi 
(39 km) wide. Although the island forms one 
geographical unit, it is usually referred to as 
two separate islands. The larger and more 
northerly part, the island of Lewis, belongs to 
the county of Ross and Cromarty, whereas 
Harris in the south belongs to Inverness. Most 
of Lewis is covered by peat moor; but Harris 
is hilly, with more than 30 summits over 1,000 
ft (300 m). The coastline is deeply indented 
with sea lochs; and the rivers are small and 
numerous and abound with salmon, trout, 
and wild fowl. 


Croft (farm) at Balallan on the peat moors of the Isle of 
Lewis, Scotland 
Tourist Photo Library 


There is little cultivable land on the island: 
only 3-5 percent of the total area is arable 
land and only 1.6 percent is under grass. 
Farms are few, most of the land being tenant- 
ed by crofters (tenants of divided farms) 
whose holdings average less than 7 ac (3 ha). 
There are approximately 4,000 of these croft- 
er holdings and 168 crofter townships, of 
which all but three are situated on the coast, 
for the crofters were formerly dependent on 
the inshore fishing to supplement their liveli- 
hood. Since the advent of the steam trawler, 
the importance of local fisheries has declined, 
although Stornaway continues to be a centre 
of the herring industry. In 1918, Lord Lever- 
hulme, a British industrialist, bought estates 
on the island and planned, without success, to 
develop the fishing on modern lines. As a re- 
sult of the abandonment of these schemes, 
there was a wave of emigration of about 3,000 


people, mainly young men, from the island; 
but the later rise of the Harris tweed industry 
compensated, in part, for the decline in 
fishing. The tweed industry provides employ- 
ment in the country areas as well as at Storna- 
way, for it is essentially a cottage industry. 
The modern economy of the island is perhaps 
the nearest British equivalent to a true peas- 
ant economy, based on crofting, fishing, home 
weaving, as well as on tourism. The only town 
on the island is. Stornaway in Lewis, which is 
expanding at the expense of the depopulation 
of the surrounding Gaelic-speaking rural 
areas. Pop. (1971 prelim.) Lewis, 15,460; Har- 
ris, 2,963. 

58°15’ N, 6°40’ W 

Lewis Glyn Cothi, also known as LLYw- 
ELYN Y GLYN (fl. 1447-86), bard whose work 
reflects an awakening of national conscious- 
ness among the Welsh. Reputedly a native of 
Carmarthenshire, Lewis was, during the Wars 
of the Roses, a zealous Lancastrian and parti- 
san of Jasper Tudor, the uncle of Henry VII 
of England. His awd! (ode) satirizing the men 
of Chester, his bitterest enemies, is a vigorous 
composition. (According to tradition he was 
expelled from that city after marrying a wid- 
ow without the consent of the burgesses.) In 
1837 a collection containing 154 of his surviv- 
ing 230 poems (many written in his own hand) 
was published in London. Publication of his 
entire works began in 1953, through the coop- 
eration of the National Library of Wales and 
the University of Wales Press Board. 


Lewis gun, light machine gun (g.v.) or auto- 
matic rifle that was used extensively during 
World War I, particularly by the British. It 
was developed by Isaac N. Lewis, a U.S. 
Army officer. It weighed about 28 pounds and 
was equipped with a bipod support for firing 
from a prone position. 

-aircraft armament innovations 1:383f 
‘machine gun design and operation 16:899d 


Lewisham, one of the 32 London boroughs 
in Greater London, England, created by the 
amalgamation (April 1, 1965) of the former 
metropolitan boroughs of Deptford and Lew- 
isham. Lewisham is bounded by the boroughs 
of Southwark, Bromley, and Greenwich to 
west, south, and east respectively, with a 
short frontage to the River Thames at Dept- 
ford. The Borough is traversed by the A2 and 
A20 roads (both important English transport 
arteries) and the busy metropolitan South Cir- 
cular Road. Surface and Underground (sub- 
way) railways connect it to Central London, 
about 6 mi (10 km) away. 

In Domesday Book (1086; the record of the 
land survey ordered by William I the Con- 
queror) Lewisham was called Levesham and 
Deptford, Depeford, meaning deep ford. The 
Deptford dockyard—founded by Henry VIII 
(ruled 1509-47)—was closed in 1869. The 
Greater London Council has skillfully con- 
verted the Royal Victorian Victualling Yard 
buildings into apartments. Evelyn Street is 
named after the 17th-century English diarist 
John Evelyn, former resident of Deptford. 

Growth away from the river awaited the 
coming of the railways (1839); and once the 
troublesome underlying London Clay was 
drained, residential suburbs began to engulf 
the old village nuclei. The shopping centres of 
Lewisham Clock Tower and Lee Green, badly 
damaged in World War II, by the early 1970s 
were being developed as a major centre await- 
ing the southeast terminus of the Fleet Line, a 
projected extension of London’s Underground 
(subway) network. Various light industries 
and electrical engineering firms are located in 
the borough, especially along the valley of the 
River Ravensbourne. Timber import-export 
in Deptford was associated with the now 
disused Surrey Commercial Docks and the 
Surrey Canal from the Thames to Camber- 
Ww 


ell. 

In 1698, Peter the Great of Russia stayed at 
Sayes Court, the former manor house of 
Deptford, demolished in 1729. Other celebrat- 


ed residents of the borough include Lord 
Howard of Effingham, commander of the 
British fleet that defeated the Spanish Armada 
(1588), and the 17th-18th-century woodcarv- 
er Grinling Gibbons. Goldsmith’s College of 
the University of London was built at New 
Cross Road in 1843 and now specializes in 
teacher training and the social sciences. Open 
spaces include Horniman Gardens with the 
Museum of Natural History and Ethnogra- 
phy, Beckenham Place Park, part of Black- 
heath, Ladywell Fields, and Deptford Park. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 264,800. 

51°27 NS 0701 E 

Lewisian Complex, also known as LEWISIAN 
GNEISS, major division of Precambrian rocks in 
northwestern Scotland (the Precambrian be- 
gan with the formation of the Earth’s crust 
about 4,600,000,000 years ago and ended 
570,000,000 years ago). In the region where 
they occur, Lewisian rocks form the base- 
ment, or lowermost, rocks; they form all of 
the Outer Hebrides, as well as the islands of 
Coll and Tiree, and are well exposed along the 
northwestern coast of Scotland. The oldest 
rocks of the Lewisian have been dated by ra- 
diometric techniques at between 2,400,- 
000,000 and 2,600,000,000 years old, whereas 
the youngest Lewisian rocks have been dated 
at 1,600,000,000 years. Lewisian rocks origi- 
nally consisted of both igneous and sedimen- 
tary rocks that have been metamorphosed; 
they have been altered from their original 
composition and structure through time by 
heat, pressure, and the action of solutions of 
one sort or another. The dominant rock type 
is grayish gneiss that is rich in quartz, feld- 
spar, and iron-rich minerals. Some sedimen- 
tary derived Lewisian rocks, especially in the 
region of Loch Maree and South Harris, still 
retain some of their original sedimentary fea- 
tures and indicate that the sediments were 
originally shales, sandstones, and some lime- 
stones. Many igneous intrusions also occur, 
including granites, pegmatites, and dolerites. 
Three major subdivisions of the Lewisian 
Complex are recognized: the lowermost 
Scourian Complex followed by the Inverian 
Complex and the Laxfordian Complex. Rocks 
of the Lewisian Complex are overlain by 


those of the Torridonian Series. Lewisian 


rocks have been profoundly affected by two 
major periods of deformation, the first of 
which occurred during the time represented 
by the Scourian Complex and the second dur- 
ing the Laxfordian. The radiometric dates ob- 
tained for the age of the Lewisian are essen- 
tially the dates of these periods of deforma- 
tion. 


Lewisia rediviva (plant): see Bitterroot. 


lewisite, or dichloro(2-chlorovinyl)arsine, a 
toxic, liquid organic compound developed as 
a chemical warfare agent; it blisters the skin 
and irritates the lungs. 


Lewisporte, town, northern Newfoundland, 
Canada, on an inlet of Notre Dame Bay, 
Originally called Big Burnt Bay, it was later 
known as Marshallville until renamed for 
Lewis Miller, an Englishman who started 
lumbering operations in the area in 1900. The 
town ships live lobsters by air to the U.S. and 
is a storage depot for aviation fuel used at 
nearby Gander International Airport. Inc. 
1946. Pop. (1971) 3,175. 

49°15’ N, 55°06’ W 

Lewis Range, segment of the northern 
Rockies, extends south-southeastward for 160 
mi (260 km) from the Alberta, Canada, bor- 
der, near Waterton Lake, to the Blackfoot 
River in northwestern Montana, U.S. Many 
peaks exceed 10,000 ft (3,000 m), with Mt. 
Cleveland (10,479 ft) being the highest point. 
The northern portion of the range is within 
the Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park, while most of the remainder is included 
in the Flathead and Lewis and Clark national 
forests and the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area, Marias Pass (5,216 ft) is crossed by rail 


and highway. Tourism is promoted in the 
park area, but development in the southern 
portions of the range is restricted by their 
inaccessibility. 

48°30’ N, 113°15’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Lewis system, antigens expressed on the red 
blood cells or in body fluids, or both; system 
intimately associated with the secretor system 
and ABO blood group system biochemically, 
though the genetic loci are not linked. 

The system consists of two alleles, designat- 
ed Le (dominant) and /e; the presence of gene 
Le specifies the formation of antigen Leé 
(identified 1946), which is found on the red 
cells of 20 percent of Europeans and in the 
saliva and other fluids of over 90 percent. Le 
is a water-soluble antigen; red blood cells ac- 
quire Lewis specificity secondarily by adsorb- 
ing antigen onto their surfaces from blood 
plasma. A second antigen, Le? (identified 
1948), occurs only when genes Le and H (of 
the ABO blood group system) interact; Le is 
found only in secretors and reaches a frequen- 
cy of 70 percent in Europeans, 

It has been proposed that Le* is made from a 
“precursor substance” in the presence of gene 
Le. In the further presence of genes H and Se 
(secretor system), Le substance is partially 
converted to H substance; antigens Le’, Le, 
and H are isolable. With the subsequent ac- 
tion of genes A or B or both, H substance is 
converted and the ABO blood types are ex- 
pressed, both in the body fluids and on the red 
blood cells. Variations in the genes present in 
the individual explain the various combina- 
tions of expression of the Lewis, ABO, and 
secretor systems in the body. 

‘antigen locations in body 2:1144f; tables 


Lewis theory, a generalization concerning 
acids and bases introduced in 1923 by the 
U.S. chemist Gilbert N. Lewis, in which an 
acid is regarded as any compound which, in a 
chemical reaction, is able to attach itself to an 
unshared pair of electrons in another mole- 
cule. The molecule with an available electron 
pair is called a base. The reaction between an 
acid and a base (neutralization) results in the 
formation of an addition compound, in which 
the electron pair that constitutes the chemical 
bond comes from only one reactant. Included 
in the Lewis definition of acids are the metal 
ions; the dxides of certain nonmetallic ele- 
ments, such as sulfur, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen; substances able to donate hydrogen ions 
or protons; and certain solid compounds, 
such as aluminum chloride, boron trifluoride, 
silica, and alumina. 

In practice, substances that are considered 
acids by the Lewis definition, other than those 
associated with hydrogen ions and protons, 
are specifically referred to as Lewis acids. 
Lewis bases include ammonia and its organic 
derivatives, the oxides of the alkali and alka- 
line earth metals, and most atoms and mole- 
cules with negative electrical charges (anions). 
Major ref. 1:47c 
‘ammonia ionization in water 13:126h 
-chromatography acid—base interactions 4:568c 
-covalent bond and electronic structure 4:86c 
-electron transfer in acid—base reaction 4:96d 
‘halogen comparative reactivity 8:562c 
-inorganic compound classification 4:101g 


Lewiston, city, seat (1861) of Nez Perce 
County, northwestern Idaho, U.S., near the 
Washington border at the confluence of the 
Snake and Clearwater rivers. Established as a 
gold mining town on a site where the explor- 
ers Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
camped (1805, 1806), it is Idaho’s oldest in- 
corporated community (1861) and was the 
first territorial capital (1863-64). The econo- 
my is based on lumbering and agriculture, 
supplemented by small manufactures. The 
Port of Lewiston (1958) is the terminus of riv- 
er barge traffic from Portland and Seattle. 
The city is the seat of Lewis-Clark State Col- 
lege (1893). Lapwai, 10 mi (16 km) east, is the 


headquarters of the Nez Percé Indian reserva- 
tion. Pop. (1980) 27,986. 
46°25’ N, 117°01’ W 
Lewiston, city, Androscoggin County, south- 
western Maine, U.S., on the Androscoggin 
River opposite Auburn, with which it forms a 
metropolitan area. It was settled by one Paul 
Hildreth of Dracut, Mass., in 1770. Textile 
operations began in 1819 and expanded with 
the formation of the Androscoggin Falls, 
Dam Locks and Canal Company in 1836, 

Lewiston remains a leading textile centre, 
with two hydroelectric dams giving the com- 
munity one of the greatest waterpower poten- 
tials in New England. An industrial park 
created in 1957 attracted many new factories. 
There are several footwear and metallurgical 
plants, and one of the first electronically auto- 
mated hatcheries is also there. The city is the 
seat of Bates College (1864), the Central 
Maine General Hospital known for its nurse’s 
training courses, a home for the aged, and a 
Roman Catholic hospital. The armoury 
(1927) houses one of the largest auditoriums 
in the state, and in 1959 a new youth centre 
provided New England’s largest covered ice 
rink, Mt. David, 340 ft (104 m) high, offers a 
panoramic view of the city. The Thorncrag 
Sanctuary for wild birds is 1% mi east. In 1965 
Lewiston was the site of a world champion- 
ship heavyweight boxing match between the 
unsuccessful challenger, Sonny Liston, and 
Muhammad Ali. Inc. town, 1795; city, 1861. 
Pop. (1980) city, 40,481; Lewiston—Auburn 
metropolitan area (SMSA), 72,378. 
44°06’ N, 70°13’ W 

‘economic base and population 

changes 11:355g passim to 356b 
‘map, United States 18:909 


Lewistown, city, seat of Fergus County, on 
Big Spring Creek, central Montana, U.S. It 
began (1881-82) as a trading post (Reed’s 
Fort) and was incorporated and renamed 
(1899) for Maj. William H. Lewis, who, in 
1876, established a fort 2 mi (3 km) south. Af- 
ter the arrival of the Central Montana (Jaw- 
bone) Railroad (1903), it became a distribu- 
tion point for the Judith Basin, the scene of a 
gold rush (1880) but now a wheat and cattle 
district. Its economy also depends on local 
mining activities (coal, gold, silver, and gyp- 
sum); its industrial output includes oil and ce- 
ment products. A state fish hatchery, i is 7 mi 
east. Pop. (1980) 7,104. 

47°04’ N, 109°26’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

-sandstone spring discharge 17:516g 


Lewistown, borough, seat (1789) of Mifflin 
County, south central Pennsylvania, U.S., on 
the Juniata River. Opened for settlement 
(1754) by a treaty with the Iroquois, it was 
laid out in 1790 on the site of the Shawnee In- 
dian village, Ohesson. It was one of the state’s 
pioneering iron-manufacturing centres and 
was named for William Lewis, an early iron- 
master. Nearby Ft. Granville was built by set- 
tlers in 1755 and destroyed the following year 
in the French and Indian War. Lewistown 
became an important shipping point with the 
opening of the Pennsylvania Canal in 1829. 

Minerals, agriculture (dairying), and light 
manufactures (rayon, electronic equipment, 
and farm machinery) form its economic base. 
The Greenwood Furnace (a restored early 
ironworks), Reeds Gap State Park, and Lew- 
istown Narrows, a scenic gorge on the river, 
are nearby. Inc. 1795. Pop. (1980) 9,830. 
40°36’ N, 77°31’ W 
Lex Acilia Repetundarum (123 Bc), Ro- 
man legal text. 

-discovery and epigraphic significance 6:919f 


lex agraria: see agrarian laws. 


lex commissoria, in Roman law, regulation 
allowing seller to be free of obligation to sell if 
the purchase price was not paid within a 
specified time. 

-mortgage law provisions in Rome 12:459e 


187  lexicostatistics 


Lex de Imperio Vespasiani (c. ap 69), con- 
tent of a fragmented bronze inscription con- 
ferring powers on Vespasian. 

-Senate ratification for Flavians 15:1112g 


Lex Frisionum, early medieval Germanic le- 
gal code containing the national laws of the 
Frisians. Compiled in ap 802, the Lex Fri- 
sionum includes laws from both the pagan 
and Christian periods. 

-Low Countries judicial institutions 11:133h 


Lex Gundobada, 6th-century codification of 
Burgundian law by King Gundobad. 
-codification under Gundobad 3:497c 


lexicography, the principles, procedures, 
and practices followed in making dictionaries. 
These include the compilation of a list of 
words in the language for which the dictionary 
is being written, a presentation of their mean- 
ings, syllabification of words, and usually, in- 
formation about their part of speech (noun, 
verb, etc.). In the compilation of some dictio- 
naries the following information is included: 
the pronunciation of words, indicated by spe- 
cial symbols; word histories and derivations; 
the levels of words, indicated by usage labels 
such as “colloquial” or “slang”; and syno- 
nyms and their usage. 

Also within the sphere of lexicography is the 
preparation of bilingual or multilingual dictio- 
naries, in which words in one language are list- 
ed with their equivalents in another, and dic- 
tionaries of specialized terms from such fields 
as chemistry, music, or botany, Some lexicog- 
raphers base their research on fieldwork, 
gathering their data from living informants; 
others use citations from books, newspapers, 
and articles; and many combine the two 
methods, See also dictionary; lexicon. Major 
ref. 5:714a 
-Grimms’ German etymological study 8:428h 
-Johnson’s precision of definition 10:246h 
-semantic studies of Katz and Fodor 16:511f 
-Webster’s word sources and 

Americanisms 19:720e 


lexicology, the scientific study of the words 
or word elements of a language. Lexicology 
includes the study of the meaning, form, us- 
age, derivation, and history of words and 
word elements. The theories derived from this 
branch of linguistic study are of use in lexicog- 
raphy, the actual compilation of dictionaries. 
See also lexicography. 


lexicon, book containing the words (or a por- 
tion of the words) of a language and their defi- 
nitions (from Greek lexis, “word’”’). The 
vocabulary treated by a lexicon may be that 
of an individual speaker, document, or set of 
documents or may be the vocabulary of an 
occupational or other special interest group. 
In this sense, the word lexicon is virtually syn- 
onymous with the word “dictionary.” 

The term lexicon is also used to refer to the 
total stock of all words or word elements in a 
language. In this sense, which is used especial- 
ly by linguists, the language of a preliterate 
culture has a lexicon, even though these lexi- 
cal elements are not recorded in writing. 
In transformational-generative grammar, the 
lexicon is one component of a complete gram- 
matical description of a language, along with 
phonology and syntax. See also dictionary. 
‘cultural variation and word variation 10:1011g 
-names as words 16:508b 
-semantic and cultural distinctions 10:1000f 
-transformational syntactic features and 

tagmemic analysis 10:1003d passim to 1004c 


lexicostatistics, the technique used in glot- 
tochronology for determining the length of 
time (time depth) during which two related 
languages have developed independently. 
Samplings of basic vocabulary from the two 
languages are statistically compared in order 
to discover the approximate date of diver- 
gence of the two languages from their parent 
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language. The technique is based on the as- 
sumption that all languages change more or 
less to the same degree in a given period of 
time. (Some scholars use the term lexicostatis- 
tics as a synonym for glottochronology.) See 
also glottochronology. 


Lexington, city, seat of Fayette County, 
north central Kentucky, U.S., in the Bluegrass 
region, major centre for horse breeding. 


Ten eT 


The Red Mile racecourse at Lexington, Ky. 


Tony Leonard—Shostal 


Named in 1775 for the Battle of Lexington, 
Mass., it was chartered by the Virginia legisla- 
ture in 1782 and was the meeting place (1792) 
for the first session of the Kentucky legisla- 
ture. Lexington of the early 1880s, boasting 
Transylvania College (1780; now University), 
street lights, a public subscription library, a 
theatre and a musical society, called itself the 
Athens of the West. In 1817 it presented the 
first Beethoven symphony heard in the U.S. 

Horse racing on the town common was pro- 
hibited in 1788, and the racecourse was rebuilt 
in another part of town. Devotion to fine 
horseflesh remains a local cult (flat racing at 
Keeneland; trotting at the “Red Mile”). The 
American Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion has its headquarters in Lexington. Sur- 
rounded by rich farmlands, the city is an im- 
portant market for loose-leaf tobacco. Its 
manufactures include bourbon whiskey, paper 
products, and electronic equipment. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Lexington Theologi- 
cal Seminary were founded there in 1865; 
there are also two business colleges. The U.S. 
Government Hospital for Narcotics Addicts is 
at Lexington, where there is also an army sig- 
nal depot. 

John C. Breckinridge, vice president of the 
U.S. (1857-61), the Confederate general John 
Hunt Morgan, and U.S. Senator Henry Clay 
are buried in Lexington Cemetery. The homes 
of Clay, Morgan, and Mary Todd Lincoln are 
public shrines. Inc. city, 1832. Pop. (1980) 
Lexington-Fayette, 204,165. 
38°03’ N, 84°30’ W 
-cattle shipping history 10:1280a = 


-map, United States 18:909 
Lexington, 


town (township), Middlesex 


County, eastern Massachusetts, U.S., now 
primarily a residential suburb of Boston, 10 


Minuteman statue, Lexington, Mass. 
Arthur Griffin—EB Inc 


mi (16 km) southeast. Settled in 1640 and or- 
ganized as the parish of Cambridge Farms in 
1691, it became an independent township in 

1713 and was named after Lexington (now 
Laxton) in England. The town is best known 
as the site of the first skirmish (April 19, 1775) 
of the American Revolution (see Lexington 
and Concord, Battle of). The event is com- 
memorated by the Lexington Green with its 
Revolutionary and Minuteman monuments. 
The Hancock-Clarke House (1698), Munroe 
Tavern (1695), and Buckman Tavern (1710) 
are among colonial buildings that have been 
preserved. In 1839 the first public normal 
(teachers’ training) school in the United States 
(later moved to Framingham) was built in 
Lexington. Pop. (1980) 29,479. 
42°27' N, MONEY W 
Lexington, city, seat of Dawson County, 
south central Nebraska, U.S., near the Platte 
River. Established on the Oregon Trail in 
1866, soon after the Union Pacific Railroad 
was built through the Platte Valley, it was in- 
corporated in 1874 as the Town of Plum 
Creek (named for a nearby fort) and renamed 
Lexington (for the Revolutionary battle site) 
in 1889, The early ranchers and homesteaders 
are honoured in the annual Plum Creek Day 
celebration. 

Johnson Lake, providing irrigation and rec- 
reational facilities, is 9 mi (14 km) to the 
south. An agriculture-based economy pre- 
vails, with corn, alfalfa, and wheat as the 
main crops. Cattle feeding is a large-scale op- 
eration. Inc. city, 1947. Pop. (1980) 6,898. 
40°47’ N, 99°45’ W 
Lexington, city, seat (1824) of Davidson 
County, central North Carolina, U.S., near 
High Rock Reservoir. The community was es- 
tablished in 1775 and named for Lexington, 
Mass. The economy is balanced between 
agriculture and industry. Principal industries 
include furniture, textiles, apparel, machinery, 
ceramics, electronics, and food products. Da- 
vidson County Community College was es- 
Tees there in 1966, Inc, 1827. Pop. (1980) 

gill, 
35°49’ N, 80°15’ W 
Lexington, independent city, seat of Rock- 
bridge County but administratively not part 
of the county, western Virginia, U.S., in the 
Shenandoah Valley, on the Maury River. Es- 
tablished by the Virginia Assembly in 1777 as 
the county seat, it was named for the Revolu- 
tionary Battle of Lexington and Concord 
(April 19, 1775). The town was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in 1796, During the 
Civil War, it was bombarded (June 10, 1864) 
by the Federal troops of Gen. David Hunter. 

Lexington is the seat of Washington and Lee 
University (founded as Augusta Academy in 
1749) and the Virginia Military Institute (vm1; 
founded 1839). 

The former was named for George Washing- 
ton, who was its greatest benefactor, and Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, who served as its president 
from 1865 to 1870; Lee Memorial Chapel, on 
the campus, contains the crypt of the Lee 
family and a museum. Former teachers of the 
vi include “Stonewall” Jackson and Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury, naval explorer and in- 
ventor. 

Tourists are attracted by the Stonewall Jack- 
son Memorial Hall and the George C. Mar- 
shall Research Library (1964), dedicated to 
Gen. George C. Marshall, a graduate of vMi. 
The Stonewall Jackson Cemetery holds the 
graves of the Civil War general and many oth- 
er Confederate soldiers. Nearby are Natural 
Bridge and Goshen Pass. Sam Houston and 
Cyrus McCormick, inventor of the reaper, 
were born near Lexington. 

Aside from its status as a historic college 
town, it is also a shopping centre for an 
agricultural area (beef cattle, sheep, and 
dairying). Inc. town, 1841; city, 1966. Pop. 
(1980) 7,292. 
37°47’ N, 79°27’ W 


Lexington (1850-75), U.S. Thoroughbred 
and record-breaking sire of champion race- 
horses. Sired by Boston out of Alice Carneal, 
the bay stallion went blind after three seasons 
of racing (in which he won six of seven starts) 
and was retired to stud. For 16 years, 14 of 
them consecutive (1861-74, 1876, 1878), his 
offspring won more U.S. races than the proge- 
ny of any other Thoroughbred. By the mid- 
1960s his male line had been reduced to five 
colts on a South Dakota ranch. 

-horse racing and siring record 8:1098c 


Lexington, U.S. aircraft carrier, commis- 
sioned in 1927 and sunk by the Japanese on 
May 8, 1942, in the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
-aircraft carrier experimentation 7:398a 


Lexington and Concord, Battle of (April 
19, 1775), initial skirmishes between British 
regulars and American provincials, marking 
the beginning of the U.S. War of Indepen- 
dence. Acting on orders from London to sup- 
press the rebellious colonists, Gen. Thomas 
Gage, recently appointed royal governor of 
Massachusetts, ordered his troops to seize the 
colonists’ military stores at Concord. En route 


~&—— Paul Revere’s ride 
Revere captured 
Samuel Prescott’s 
completion of 
Revere’s ride 
British forces 


Militia 


1775 


Adapted from The American Heritage Pictorial Atlas of United States 
History; copyright © 1966 by American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. 


from Boston, the British force of 700 men was 
met on Lexington Green by 77 local minute- 
men and others who had been forewarned of 
the raid by the colonists’ efficient lines of com- 
munication, including the ride of Paul Revere. 
It is unclear who fired the first shot. Resis- 
tance melted away at Lexington, and the Brit- 
ish moved on to Concord. Most of the Ameri- 
can military supplies had been hidden or de- 
stroyed before the British troops arrived. A 
British covering party at the North Bridge in 
Concord was finally confronted and was 
forced to withdraw by 320 to 400 American 
patriots. 

The march back to Boston was a genuine or- 
deal for the British, with Americans continu- 
ally firing on them from behind roadside 
houses, barns, trees, and stone walls. This ex- 
perience established guerrilla warfare as the 
colonists’ best defense strategy against the 
British. Total losses were British 273, Ameri- 
can 95, The Battle of Lexington and Concord 
confirmed the alienation between the majority 
of colonists and the mother country, and it 
roused 16,000 New Englanders to join forces 
and begin the Siege of Boston, resulting in its 
evacuation by the British the following 
March. 

-onset of War of Independence 19:603b 


Lexis, Wilhelm (1837-1914), German statis- 
tician and economist. 
probabilistic theory and method 11:670c 
lex provinciae (Latin: “provincial law”), in 
Roman administration, constitution of a 
province. 
provincial regulations and 

administration 15:1095e 


Lex Romana Burgundionum, 6th-century 
codification of Burgundian law by King Gun- 
dobad. itr 

codification under Gundobad 3:497¢ 


/ 


Lex Romana Visigothorum (506), also 
known as the BREVIARY OF ALARIC, laws of the 
~ Roman Visigoth subjects. 

-Germanic law for Romans 8:32a 


Lex Salica: see Salic law. 


lex Saxonum, early Germanic legal code, 
written down probably at the Diet of Aachen 
(802-803) after Charlemagne had conquered 
Saxony. 


lex talionis (early law): see eye-for-an-eye. 


Lex Valeria (c. 82 Bc), Roman legislation in- 
creasing executive powers. 
-Sulla dictatorship distinction 17:793h 


Ley, Robert (1890-1945), German Nazi 
leader who extended government control over 
all workers through the organization of the 
German Labour Front. After the suppression 
of the trade unions, Ley was chosen by Hitler 
to head the totalitarian version of labour or- 
ganization. He was also responsible for the 
Union of Germans Living Abroad and, during 
the war, for the mobilization of foreign as well 
as German labour. Ley took his own life while 
awaiting trial for war crimes. 


Leybourn, William (1626-c. 1700), British 
mathematician. 
-number games history and literature 13:346e 


Leycesteria (plant): see Caprifoliaceae. 


Ley de Ambulancia (1834), agreement that 
the seat of government of Costa Rica would 
be rotated among the country’s four largest ri- 
val cities. 

-background and provisions 3:1115e 


Leyden (The Netherlands): see Leiden. 

Leyden, Lucas van: see Lucas van Leyden. 
Leyden jar, device for storing static electrici- 
ty, discovered accidentally and investigated by 


the Dutch physicist Pieter van Musschen- 
broek of the University of Leiden in 1746, and 


Glass Leyden jar (height 15 cm) 


By courtesy of the Sargent-Welch Scientific 
Company 


independently by the German inventor Ewald 
Georg von Kleist in 1745. In its earliest form 
it was a glass vial, partly filled with water, the 
orifice of which was closed by a cork pierced 
with a wire or nail that dipped into the water. 
To charge the jar, the exposed end of the wire 
was brought into contact with a friction de- 
vice that produced static electricity. When 
the contact was broken, a charge could be 
demonstrated by touching the wire with the 
hand and receiving a shock. In its present 
form, the inner and outer surfaces of an in- 
sulating jar are coated with sheets of metal 
foil. The outer coating is connected to earth, 
and a suitable connection is made with the in- 
ner coating through a central brass rod, which 
projects through the mouth of the jar. In ad- 
dition to its use for classroom demonstrations, 
the Leyden jar is of importance as a prototype 


te, 


of capacitors, which are widely used in radios, 
television sets, and other electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Leydig cells, cells in the interstitial tissue of 
the testes (g.v.); the cells are thought to pro- 
duce androgen, the male sex hormone. 
-animal reproductive system 
comparisons 15:708f 

-hormonal promotion of development 8:1076e 
human 

-endocrine system disorders 6:833f 

-hormone production site 6:802g 

-testosterone production 15:692d 


Ley Fundamental, Cuban law enacted Feb. 
7, 1959, which revised the constitution of 
1940. 


-constitutional reform 5:354d 


Ley Juarez, law enacted in Mexico in 1855 
that put an end to the judicial immunities 
previously enjoyed by the clergy and the mili- 
tary in purely civil cases. 

-class privilege abolition 12:81g 

-Juarez’ court reform 10:282c 


Ley Lerdo, land reform law enacted in Mex- 
ico in 1856; it restricted the right of ecclesias- 
tical corporations to own land and distributed 
lands held in common by Indian communities 
to the individual members of those communi- 
ties. 
-land reform measures 12:81g 
-Mexican middle class 

development 10:282c 


Leyte, province occupying the northern two- 
thirds of the island of Leyte, Philippines. It 
has an area of 2,420 sq mi (6,268 sq km) and 
includes Biliran and Maripipi islands off the 
northern coast. It is one of the nation’s most 
populous provinces. Cebuano and Samar- 
Leyte are the major dialects, and the majority 
of its inhabitants are Roman Catholic. The 
cities of Tacloban (the provincial capital) and 
Ormoc (qgqg.v.) and the towns of Abuyog, Pa- 
lompon, Baybay, Burauen, Jaro, and Calubi- 
an are the main population centres. Its bound- 
aries include two conservation areas: Kuap- 
nit-Balinsasayao National Park (near Baybay) 
and Mahagnao Volcano National Park (near 
Burauen); the latter park has medicinal hot 
springs. Pop. (1970) 1,110,626. 

‘area and population table 14:236 


Leyte, one of the Visayan islands, Philip- 
pines, lies east of Cebu and Bohol across the 
Camotes Sea and southwest of the island of 
Samar, with which it is linked by a bridge 
(completed in 1973) across the narrow San 
Juanico Strait; the Samar and Mindanao seas 
lie to the north and south, and Leyte Gulf oc- 


Coast of Leyte, Philippines 
Popperfoto 
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cupies a large basin between eastern Leyte 
and southern Samar islands. 

The island is irregular in shape and has an 
area of 2,785 sq mi (7,213 sq km); it is distin- 
guished by a rugged mountain backbone, 
which reaches its maximum height at Mt. 
Lobi (4,426 ft [1,349 m]) in the centre. A com- 
plex system of short streams drain northward 
to Carigara Bay or westward to Leyte Gulf. 
The mountains are broken by a low gap at the 
narrowest part of the island, there crossed by 
a highway. Rolling plains are found in the 
coastal areas, particularly in the north near 
Tacloban and Ormoc. 

The island was known to 1 6th-century Span- 
ish explorers as Tandaya. Its population grew 
rapidly after 1900, especially in the Leyte and 
Ormoc valleys. Leyte has supplied a large 
number of migrants to Mindanao. Most in- 
habitants are farmers. Fishing is a supplemen- 
tary activity. Rice and corn (maize) are the 
main food crops; cash crops include coconuts, 
abaca, tobacco, bananas, and sugarcane. 
There are some manganese deposits, and 
sandstone and limestone are quarried in the 
northwest. 

The island is divided into two administrative 
provinces (Leyte and Southern Leyte; gq.v.) 
and has two chartered cities, Ormoc and the 
port of Tacloban. Other population centres 
are Barugo, Carigara, Baybay, Burauen, and 
Maasin. 

In World War II, U.S. forces landed on 
Leyte (Oct. 20, 1944), and, after the Battle of 
Leyte Gulf, the Japanese were completely 
routed. Pop. (1970) including adjoining is- 
lands, 1,362,051. 
10°55’ N, 124°50' E 
-map, Philippines 14:233 
‘population density map 14:235 


Leyte Gulf, Battle of (Oct. 23-26, 1944), 
decisive air and sea battle of World War II, 
which crippled the Japanese Combined Fleet, 
permitted U.S. invasion of the Philippines, 
and gave the Allies control of the Pacific. The 
battle was precipitated by a U.S. amphibious 
assault on the central Philippine island of 
Leyte on October 20. The Japanese responded 
with Sho-Go (Victory Operation), a plan to 
decoy the U.S. 3rd Fleet north, away from the 
San Bernardino Strait, while converging three 
forces on Leyte Gulf to attack the landing; 
the Ist Attack Force was to move from the 
north across the Sibuyen Sea through the San 
Bernardino Strait, with the 2nd Attack Force 
and C Force moving from the south across 
the Mindanao Sea through the Surigao Strait. 

As the Japanese forces moved into position 
southwest of Leyte, submarines of the U.S. 
7th Fleet discovered the Ist Attack Force and 
sank two heavy cruisers west of Palawan on 
October 23. A series of almost continuous 
surface and air clashes followed, especially in 
the Sibuyen Sea, while the U.S. 3rd Fleet 
chased the Japanese decoy. Finally, on Octo- 
ber 25, the three major engagements of the 
battle were fought, almost simultaneously. At 
the Surigao Strait, battleships and cruisers 
from the 7th Fleet destroyed C Force and 
forced the 2nd Attack Force to withdraw. 
Meanwhile, the 1st Attack Force passed 
through the unguarded San Bernardino Strait 
and inflicted heavy damage on the 7th Fleet 
carriers off Samar but withdrew unexpectedly 
just as they seemed ready to attack the land- 
ing operations. In the north, off Cape Engafio, 
part of the 3rd Fleet sank the Japanese decoy 
carriers while another part moved south, at- 
tacking and pursuing the Ist Attack Force. 
Major ref. 19:1009a- 


Leyton, former municipal borough of the 
county of Essex, England; since 1965, part of 
Waltham Forest (q.v.). 


Lezetycki, Teodor: see Leschetizky, Theo- 
dor. 


Lezgian 190 


Lezgian, also spelled LEZGHIAN, name of a 
people inhabiting the northeastern Caucasus. 
-Soviet Union nationalities distribution, 

table 3 17:338 


Lezgian (LEZGHIAN) languages, a group of 
languages spoken in the Dagestan area of the 
Russian S.F.S.R., in the Azerbaijan S.S.R., 
and in one village in the Georgian S.S.R. The 
languages, with approximate number of 
speakers for each, include Lezgi (or Kuri), 
324,000; Tabasaran, 55,000; Agul, 9,000; 
Tsakhur, 11,000; Rutul, 12,000; Archi, Bu- 
dukh, and Khinalug, 1,000 each; Kryz (or 
Dzkek), 6,000; and Udi, 4,000. Archi and 
Khinalug diverge considerably from the other 
languages of the group. The Lezgian lan- 
guages are often classified with the Lakk- 
Dargwa and the Avar-Ando-Dido languages 
in the Dagestanian group of the Nakho- 
Dagestanian, or Northeast Caucasian, lan- 
guages. See also Dagestanian languages. 
-languages, statistics, and relationship 3:1013h 


Lezgi (Lezcu1) language, also called kurI 
LANGUAGE, Lezgian language spoken by 
324,000 persons, of whom about half live in 
southern Dagestan Autonomous S.S.R. (in 
the Russian S.F.S.R.) and most of the remain- 
a in scattered locales of northern Azerbaijan 
SS 

‘range, statistics, and relationships 3:1013h 


lezginka, also spelled LEZGHINKA, folk dance 
originating among the Lezgian people of the 
Caucasus. It is a male solo dance (often with a 
sword) and also a couple dance. The man, 
imitating the eagle, falls to his knees, leaps up, 
and dances with concise steps and strong, 


Lezginka as performed by the song and dance 
ensemble of the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic 
Sovfoto 


sharp arm and body movements, Couples do 
not touch; the woman dances quietly as she 
regards the man’s display. 


Lezhe, province of Albania. 
‘area and population table 1:419 


Lezinidae, family of insects of the order Or- 
thoptera, 
-classification and general features 13:749c 


LH: see luteinizing hormone. 


Lha-bzang Khan (d. 1717), chieftain of the 
Khoshut Mongols. 
-Dalai Lama interference and 

consequences 18:381c 


Lha-mo (Tibetan: Goddess), Mongol 6KIN 
TENGRI, Sanskrit SRI-DEVI, Or KALI-DEVI, one of 
the most terrifying of the Tibetan Buddhist 
protective deities, the only goddess among the 
“Eight Terrible Ones” (drag-gshed), who are 
defenders of the faith (dharmapdlas). She is 
considered the city goddess of Lhasa and the 
patron of the Dge-lugs-pa (Yellow Hat) sect 
of Tibetan Buddhism. Lha-mo is represented 
in art coloured blue and seated sideways on a 
mule, which is covered with the skin of her de- 
mon son, According to one legend, she flayed 
him alive and ate his heart when she failed to 
convert her husband and son to Buddhism. 
She wears a garland of severed heads, orna- 
ments of snakes, and holds a sceptre in her 


Lha-mo, Tibetan miniature sculpture; in the Musée 
Guimet, Paris 
By courtesy of the Musee Guimet, Paris 


right hand and a cup made from the skull of a 
child born of an incestuous union (nal thod) in 
her left. She may be shown chewing on a 
corpse and moving in a pool of blood. She is 
accompanied by the red lion-headed Sim- 
havaktra and the blue elephant- or dolphin- 
headed Makaravaktra. 


Lhasa 10:841, Pin-yin romanization LA-sA, 
capital of the Tibetan Autonomous Region of 
the People’s Republic of China, located high 
in the Tibetan Himalayas near the Skyid-chu 
(river), a tributary of the Brahmaputra. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 400,000; Chinese estimates of the 
mid-1970s placed the city’s population at only 


The text article covers Lhasa’s history, city 
site, environment, city plan, transportation, 
population, housing, economy, administration 
and social conditions, and cultural life. 
29°40’ N, 91°09’ E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-map, China 4:262 
-Potala Palace photo illus. 3:1142 
-Tibet’s political unification 18:38la 


Lhasa apso, breed of dog from Tibet, where 
it is called abso seng kye (‘‘bark lion sentinel 
dog’’) and is used as an indoor guard. The 
Lhasa apso is characteristically hardy, intelli- 
gent, and watchful. Longer than it is tall, it 
stands 25.5 to 28 centimetres (10 to 11 inches) 
and weighs 6 to 7 kilograms (13 to 15 
pounds). It has a heavily haired tail that curls 
over its back and a long coat that covers its 
eyes. The coat may be of various colours; 
golden-brown shades are preferred. 


Lhevinne, Josef (b. Dec. 13, 1874, Oryol, 
Russia—d. Dec. 2, 1944, New York City), 
piano virtuoso in the Romantic tradition, not- 
ed for his masterly technique, sonorous tone, 
and careful musicianship. He studied at the 
Moscow Conservatory, made his debut in 
1889 in Moscow, and won the coveted Rubin- 
stein Prize in 1895, From 1902 to 1906 he was 
professor of piano at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. His U.S. debut in 1906 brought an offer 
of 150 concerts in the U.S. during the 1907-08 
season. He taught in Berlin while continuing 
to give concerts in Europe and the U.S. Dur- 
ing World War I he was interned in Germany. 
33 1919 he settled in the U.S., where he taught 
privately and at the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York City. 

His wife, Rosina Lhevinne, NEE Bessie (1880- 
1976), was an eminent pianist and teacher (her 
pupils included Van Cliburn) and frequently 
bts eae in two-piano recitals with her hus- 

and. 


L’Hospital, Michel de (b. 1507, Aigue- 
perse, Fr.—d. March 13, 1573, Bellebat), 
statesman, lawyer, and humanist who, as 
chancellor of France from 1560 until 1568, 
was instrumental in the adoption by the 
French government of a policy of toleration 
toward the Huguenots. 

L’Hospital studied law at Toulouse but was 
forced into exile because of his father’s associ- 
ation with the traitor Charles de Bourbon; he 
subsequently continued his legal studies at 
Padua and Bologna. He was able to return to 
France about 1534, and in 1537 he became a 
councillor in the Parlement of Paris (supreme 
court). Henry II made him his envoy to the 
Council of Trent in 1547, and in 1553, on the 
recommendation of Charles, cardinal de Lor- 
raine, he was made a master of requests, re- 
sponsible for petitions to the King. In 1555 he 
became first president of the Chambre des 
Comptes. In 1560, during the brief reign of 
Francis II, he was made chancellor of France 
and was retained in that position by the re- 
gent, Catherine de Médicis. 

L’Hospital played an important role in both 
the shaping and the implementation of gov- 
ernment policy. As the Huguenots and Catho- 
lics prepared to fight each other, L’Hospital 
advocated a policy of religious toleration fa- 
voured by the regent and presented the gov- 
ernment’s policies in numerous speeches to 
the various provincial estates and other local 
assemblies. But he was not merely expressing 
Catherine’s policies: a perusal of his works 
shows that much government policy was in- 
deed his own policy. His Traicté de la réfor- 
mation de la justice (‘“Treatise on the Reform 
of Justice’) and his Mémoire sur la nécessité 
de mettre un terme a la guerre civile (c. 1570; 
“Memoir on the Necessity of Putting an End 
to the Civil War’’) are the most complete pre- 
sentations of the case for toleration of his 
time. He argued that the ruler should not fa- 


L’Hospital, detail of a portrait by an 
unknown French artist, 1566; in the 
Musée Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 


By courtesy of the Musee Conde, Chantilly, Fr; 
photograph, Giraudon 


vour one religion over another but should 
safeguard the welfare of his subjects as a 
whole. While he favoured unity of religion, he 
believed that if force were used the opposite 
effect would be achieved. His philosophies of 
toleration and moderation and his policies in 
office cause him to be considered a founder of 
the Politiques, the moderate Catholic group 
that tried to bring peace to France during the 
later years of the Wars of Religion. L’Hospi- 
tal disapproved of rebellion and loathed 
tyrannicide: he regarded the king as divinely 
instituted and as the supreme lawgiver, but he 
believed that the king should remain in close 
touch with his subjects by summoning the 
States General frequently. 

During his term of office he worked hard for 
judicial reform and in 1566 promoted the Or- 
donnance de Moulins, which went far to recti- 
fy many problems in judicial administration 
and also stipulated policies for the administra- 
tion and centralization of the royal domain 
(crown lands). In September 1567 civil war 
broke out again, and Catherine lost confi- 
dence in L’Hospital’s policy of toleration. See- 
ing that he had lost favour, he asked 


to be dismissed and then retired (1568) to his 
estate, where he spent his remaining years 
writing. His Oeuvres complétes were published 
in 1824-26. 
-French religious compromise 

attempts 7:629h 


Lhota, tribe of Nagaland, India. 
-Naga tribal area, dwellings, and polity 12:806g 


Lhote, André (b. July 5, 1885, Bordeaux, Fr. 
-d. Jan. 24, 1962, Paris), French painter, 
sculptor, writer, and educator who was an 
outstanding critic and teacher of modern art 
in the first half of the 20th century. Largely 
self-taught, he was initially associated with 
Fauvism, but his mature painting style (i.e., 
“Rugby’’, 1917; Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris) 
is Cubist in manner, reflecting his admiration 
for the work of Cezanne and Picasso. In 1922 
he founded his own influential art school. As a 
critic he worked for La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 


Lhote, 1962 
© Etienne Hubert 


caise until 1940 and he also published such 
classics of art theory as Traité du paysage 
(1939; “Treatise on Landscape Painting”’) and 
Traité de la figure (1950; ‘‘Treatise on Figure 
Painting”). 
-Cartier-Bresson’s artistic training 3:971f 
Lhotse, or e£!, one of the world’s highest 
mountains (27,923 ft [8,511 mJ), consists of 
three Himalayan summits on the Nepalese- 
Tibetan (Chinese) border just south of Mt. 
Everest, to which it is joined by a 25,000-ft 
ridge. On May 18, 1956, Fritz Luchsinger and 
Ernest Reiss, two Swiss climbers, made the 
first ascent of the mountain. It is sometimes 
considered part of the Mt. Everest massif. 
Lhotse is Tibetan for South Peak; E! was the 
original survey symbol (denoting Everest 1) 
given by the Survey of India (1931). 
27°58’ N, 86°56’ E 
-Great Himalayan peaks 8:883c; 

map 882 
-mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


Li, aboriginal people of Hainan Island, off 
the southern coast of China. They live in the 
mountainous southern portion which has been 
designated as the Hai-nan Li-Miao Autono- 
mous District. Their many dialects are related 
to Tai and Malayo-Polynesian (or Austrone- 
sian), Numbering about 400,000 in the early 
1970s, their traditional source of livelihood 
has been agriculture, particularly the growing 
of wet rice. They worship local earth gods, as 
well as ancestral and other spirits. 
-Chinese geographic location and population 
4:272c; table 
-Kwangtung minority distribution 10:555f 


li, Chinese unit of measure approximately 
equal to % mile. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


li, a type of Chinese bronze vessel produced 
from the Shang dynasty (c. 1766-c. 1122 Bc). 
It is a wide-mouthed cooking vessel supported 
by three legs, shaped like pointed lobes, which 
are well articulated with the body of the ves- 
sel and which form an extension of the interior 
volume. A coarse pottery /i was made in Neo- 
lithic times (c. 3000-1500 Bc); the shape ap- 
peared in the bronze art of the Shang dynasty 


Bronze /i vessel, Western Chou dynasty (c. 1122-771 
BC); in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1941 Purchase Fund and 
Grace M. Edwards Fund 


and was continued into the Chou and beyond. 
It also reappeared in the pottery of early his- 
torical periods. The vocabulary of animal 
motifs that so typically decorates ritual 
bronze vessels is generally limited on the Ji. 
See also Chinese bronze ritual vessels and im- 
plements. 

-Chinese hierarchical clan structure 4:424e 
-origin, description, and purpose 19:178c 


li, the English pronunciation of two distinct 
Chinese characters, both important in Chinese 
philosophy. The /i meaning propriety, eti- 
quette, ritual, ceremony, and proper conduct 
was fundamental to Confucian social ethics; 
the other, meaning rational principle or rea- 
son, is a Neo-Confucian metaphysical concept 
that developed at a much later date. 
-centrality of Confucian philosophy 8:1128c 
-Hsiin-tzu thought on social 

regulation 4:1094c 
-Neo-Confucian dualistic thought 4:1102b 
-Neo-Taoism philosophical concepts 4:415f 
-ritual in Confucian thought 4:1092e 


Li, chemical symbol for the element lithium 
(q.v.). 


liability, in law, a broad term including al- 
most every type of duty, obligation, debt, re- 
sponsibility, or hazard arising by way of con- 
tract, tort, or statute. 

The extent of liability is often regulated by 
contract, For example, a limited partnership 
may often be formed so that certain partners 
designated as limited—as opposed to general 
—are liable for the firm’s obligations only to 
the extent of their contribution to the firm’s 
capital. 

Liability may also be governed by the cus- 
toms of tort, as when children, insane persons, 
and other legally incompetent persons are not 
considered to be legally responsible for their 


- actions. 


The amount of liability may also be deter- 
mined by reference to a statute. Thus, stock- 
holders under certain statutes have a personal 
liability making them individually responsible 
for the debts of the corporation to the extent 
of the par value of their stock or some other 
specified limit. 

‘accounting and balance-sheet 
relationships 1:36c 
-air laws, airlines, and aircraft 1:398e 
-bank finance and operation 2:706b 
-bookkeeping by double-entry 
system 3:38a 
- business associations and legal 
obligations 3:530a 
-carriage-of-goods law 3:961b 
-criminal guilt and responsibility 5:277b 
-French civil code articles 4:664a 
-Greek legal foundation in 
consideration 8:401b 
-industrial accidents and safety 
laws 8:697a , 
-industrial safety movement 16:137f 
-inheritance of debts of estates 9:593g 
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‘maritime law relating to negligence 11:50le 
passim to 503e 
-Soviet legal restrictions 17:319a 
-tort law history, nature, and scope 18:523f 
‘unliquidated damages in bankruptcy 
law 2:698a 


liability insurance, insurance against loss 
arising out of legal action as the result of an 
accident. The liability may occur in business 
and industrial activities, in the maintenance of 
property, in the rendering of professional ser- 
vices, or in recreation and entertainment. 
Much liability insurance is grounded on the 
law of negligence, under which a person may 
be sued for damages resulting from his acts or 
omissions, such as failure to take safety 
precautions. In many countries, however, lia- 
bility does not require a showing of negli- 
gence; a plaintiff may recover for an acciden- 
tal injury even if the defendant is not at fault. 
-insurance types, law, and underwriting 9:647f 
‘nuclear power plant problems 6:623a 
-tort law concerning industrial and traffic 
accidents 18:524h 


Liaison Council of Neutral Trade Un- 
ions (Japan): see Chiritsur6ren. 


liana, or LIANE, any long-stemmed woody 
vine that is rooted in the soil and climbs or 
twines around other plants for support. 


Liana encircling a tree in a rain forest in 
Brazil 
E. Aubert de la Rue 


Lianas are characteristic plants of rain forests 
in tropical areas and may be up to 60 cen- 
timetres (about 2 feet) in diameter and 100 
metres (about 330 feet) long. Flattened or 
twisted lianas often become tangled together 
to form a hanging network of vegetation. 
-epiphyte transition to tree 10:343f 

-plant internal transport system 14:500h 

-shoot system types 13:732f 


Lian ch’ii, standard complete musical pieces 
of the Chinese opera form. 
-present-day survival in k’un ch’ii form 12:675d 


liang, also written LEANG, Chinese unit of 
measure equal to 14% ounce. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Liang Ch’en-yii (b. 1510, K’un-shan, China 
—d. 1580, China), playwright and author of 
the first play of the K’un-shan school of dra- 
matic singing, named after his home county 
and that of his great actor friend Wei Liang- 
fu. When the actor developed a new, more 
subtle and quiet style of dramatic singing, he 
asked Liang Ch’en-yii to create a showcase 
for his new style, and he complied by writing 
the Huan sha chi (“The Laundering of the 
Silken Stole’’), a drama of the new K’un-shan 
school that was to dominate Chinese theatre 
until the end of the 18th century. The plot, 
concerning the feud between the states of Wu 
and Ytieh, is unimportant; rather, the drama 
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is admired for its elegant lyrics and fine, soft 
music. 
-vernacular literature development 10:1057b 


Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (b. Feb. 23, 1873, Hsinhui, 
Kwangtung, China—d. Jan. 19, 1929, Peking), 
the foremost intellectual leader of China in the 
first two decades of the 20th century. He was 
a disciple of the great scholar K’ang Yu-wei, 
who reinterpreted the Confucian Classics in an 
attempt to utilize tradition as a justification for 
the sweeping innovations he prescribed for 
Chinese culture. After China’s humiliating de- 
feat by Japan (1894-95), the writings of K’ang 
and Liang came to the attention of the Emper- 
or and helped usher in the Hundred Days of 
Reform (see Reform Movement of 1898). Dur- 
ing this period (summer 1898) the Emperor 
acted on the advice of these scholars in an at- 
tempt to renovate the Imperial system, The 
suggested changes included setting up modern 
schools, remaking the 2,000-year-old civil ser- 
vice examination system, and reorganizing vir- 
tually every activity of the government. When 
the Empress Dowager halted the reform 
movement because she felt it too inclusive, 
warrants were issued for the arrest of K’ang, 
Liang, and other reformers. Liang fled to Ja- 
pan. During his exile his iconoclastic journal- 
ism affected a whole generation of young Chi- 
nese. 

Liang returned to China in 1912 after the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of China. As a 
founder of the Chinputang (Progressive Party) 
he sided with Yiian Shih-k’ai, the autocratic 
president of the republic, against the liberal 
nationalist leader Sun Yat-sen and his Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist Party). Liang, however, 
organized a successful resistance to Yiian’s at- 
tempt to overturn the republic and have him- 
self declared emperor. Among English transla- 
tions of Liang’s works are History of Chinese 
Political Thought During the Early Tsin Period 
(1930) and Intellectual Trends in the Ching 
Period (1959). 

-Chinese biographical literature 2:1013g 
-cultural reform advocation 4:1103c 

-K’ang Yu-wei’s reform movement 10:382b 
‘poetry revolution 10:1058b 

‘reform movement participation 4:363h 
-Sun Yat-sen propaganda assistance 17:810g 


Liang K’ai (b. c. 1140, Tung-p’ing, Shantung 
Province, China—d. c. 1210), Ch’an painter. 
Though Liang was accorded the highest hon- 
our (tai-chao) in the Imperial painting acade- 
my during the Southern Sung period, for un- 
known reasons he left the academy to become 
a Ch’an (Japanese, Zen) Buddhist priest in a 
temple near Hangchow, the capital city of the 
Southern Sung dynasty. 

Because Ch’an painting generally and that of 
the Southern Sung in particular has not been 
popular with the Chinese collector of more re- 
strained Confucian sensibility, all of the extant 
works that can be accepted as by Liang K’ai 
are now in Japan, where they have been much 
prized and imitated. Though varied, the gener- 
al effect of Liang K’ai’s paintings is appropri- 
ate to Ch’an belief: explosive and intense, an 
immediate release of passion and sure knowl- 
edge with a matching mastery of brush tech- 
nique. His paintings are perhaps more vibrant 
than those of his contemporary, Mu-ch’i Fa- 
ch’ang, who was also a Ch’an painter. 
-Ch’an painting development 19:195e 


Liang Shih-ch’iu (b. Dec. 8, 1902, Peking), 
literary critic known for his devastating cri- 
tique of romantic modern Chinese literature 
and for his insistence on the aesthetic, rather 
than the propagandistic, purpose of literary ex- 
pression. 

After graduating from Tsing Hua College in 
Peking in 1923, Liang Shih-ch’iu went to the 
U.S, and graduated from Colorado College (in 
Colorado Springs) in 1924, then went on to 
Harvard and Columbia universities for gradu- 


ate study. At Harvard, where he was greatly 
influenced by the conservative literary critic Ir- 
ving Babbitt, he wrote a paper outlining the 
romantic excesses of modern Chinese litera- 
ture and suggested the development of a new 
Chinese literature that would borrow from the 
forms of Western literature. He later expanded 
these ideas into a book, Lang-man-ti ku-tien-ti 
(1927; ‘““The Romantic and the Classic’), pub- 
lished in China. 

Liang Shih-ch’iu also insisted upon the aes- 
thetic and independent purposes of literary 
creation as opposed to the doctrine of litera- 
ture as a medium for propaganda prevalent at 
the time of his return to China in 1926. To curb 
this propagandistic trend, he and others, in- 
cluding Hu Shih and Hsii Chih-mo, founded 
the Crescent Moon Society in 1927 and pub- 
lished their ideas in the journal Hsin-yueh 
(“Crescent Moon’), Liang Shi-ch’tu taught 
and wrote in China until the Communist take- 
over in 1949, when he moved to Taiwan. 
Besides his many critical works on Chinese 
and Western literature, Liang Shih-ch’iu was 
an able translator who made available to Chi- 
nese readers such varied works as the 12th- 
century love letters of the monk Abelard to 
Hélvise, Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan, and 
Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, Between 
1931 and 1967 he translated the complete 
works of Shakespeare into the Chinese ver- 
nacular. 


Liang Shu-ming (b. Sept. 9, 1893, Kweilin, 
Kwangsi, Province [now in Kwangsi Chuang 
Autonomous Region], China), Neo-Confucian 
philosopher who attempted to demonstrate 
the relevance of Confucianism to China’s 
problems in the 20th century. A believer in the 
unity of thought and action, Liang became a 
leader in attempts at peasant organization. He 
also was active in the ill-fated Democratic 
League, a political organization that tried to 
steer a middle course between the Chinese 
Communists and the Kuomintang of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Originally a Buddhist, Liang in 1917 was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Peking University as 
the first professor of Buddhism ever to serve 
on the staff of a Chinese university. In 1918, 
however, his father’s suicide prompted him to 
return to Confucianism. His influential Tung- 
hsi wen-hua chi chi che-hsueh (1921; “The 
Cultures of East and West and Their Philoso- 
phies”) attempted to demonstrate to an in- 
creasingly iconoclastic and Westernized Chi- 
nese intelligentsia the modern relevance of Chi- 
nese, especially Confucian, culture. Character- 
izing the Western attitude as one of struggle, 
the Chinese attitude as one of harmonization 
through adjustment, and the Indian attitude as 
escapist, Liang theorized that after World War 
I Western culture was dominant; this phase, he 
claimed, would soon be replaced by another 
era, in which the Chinese way would adapt the 
material successes of the West to man’s moral 
and ethical needs. In an even more distant era, 
the Indian attitude would prevail. 

By the 1930s, however, Liang had come to 
believe that Western methods and doctrines 
would never be suitable to China but that once 
the Chinese countryside was awakened by en- 
lightened understanding, it would become a 
repository of traditional Confucian values; 
continued struggle or revolution on the part of 
the Chinese people would therefore cease. To 
this end, Liang helped found the Shantung Ru- 
ral Reconstruction Research Institute. 

In 1937, when the Sino-Japanese War forced 
his institute to close, Liang became an organiz- 
ing member of the Democratic League. After 
the Communists took over China, he remained 
on the mainland, though refusing, in spite of 
frequent criticism, to acknowledge the validity 
of Marxism, 

-Confucianism’s current status 4:1097e 
Liang-tzu Hu Plain, part of the Yangtze 
River basin, China. 
30°14’ N, 114°32’ B 
-major lakes and waterways 19:1073h; map 


Liang Wu Ti, personal name HSIAO YEN (b. 
AD 464, China—d. 549, China), founder and 
first emperor of the Liang dynasty (502-557), 
which briefly held sway over South China. A 
great patron of Buddhism, he helped establish 
that religion in the south of China. Wu Ti was 
a relative of the emperor of the Southern Ch’i 
dynasty (479-502), one of the numerous 
dynasties that existed in South China in the 
turbulent period between the Han (206 Bc—ap 
220) and T’ang (618-907) dynasties. He led a 
successful revolt against the Southern Ch’i af- 
ter his elder brother was put to death by the 
Emperor. He proclaimed himself first emperor 
of the Liang dynasty in 502, and his reign 
proved to be longer and more stable than that 
of any other southern emperor in this period. 
A devout believer, Wu Ti diligently promoted 
Buddhism, preparing the first Chinese Tripita- 
ka, or collection of all Buddhist scripts. In 527 
and again in 529 he renounced the world and 
entered a monastery. He was persuaded to re- 
assume Office only with great difficulty. In 549 
the capital was captured by a “barbarian” gen- 
eral, and Wu Ti died of starvation in a monas- 
tery. 
-Buddhism’s expansion in China 4:319e 


Lian-yiin-gang (China): see Lien-ytin-kang. 


Li Ao (d. c. 844, China), scholar and official 
who helped re-establish Confucianism at a 
time when it was being severely challenged by 
Buddhism and Taoism. Li helped lay the 
ground for the later Neo-Confucianists of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1279), who systematically 
reformulated Confucian doctrine. 

Li was a high official of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907), but little else is known of his life. He 
was apparently friends with or a disciple of the 
great Confucian stylist and thinker Han Yii, 
with whom he is usually linked. Unlike Han, 
however, who was vehemently opposed to 
Buddhism, Li was much influenced by it, help- 
ing to integrate many Buddhist ideas into Con- 
fucianism, and beginning the development of a 
metaphysical framework to justify Confucian 
ethical thinking. Li is especially known for his 
insistence that the questions of human nature 
and human destiny were central to Confucian- 
ism, ideas that became the core of later Neo- 
Confucianism. Moreover, his quotations from 
the Ta hsiieh (“Great Learning”), Chung yung 
(“Doctrine of the Mean’’), and the J Ching 
(“Classic of Changes’’) helped bring recogni- 
tion to these previously obscure works and led 
to their eventual enshrinement as part of the 
great Confucian Classics. Finally, Li helped es- 
tablish Mencius for later Neo-Confucians as 
almost equal to Confucius, 

-Confucianism in syncretic adaptation 4:1101g 


Liao (947-1125), dynasty formed by the no- 
madic Khitan tribes in much of present-day 
Manchuria (Northeast Provinces) and Mon- 
golia and the northeast corner of China prop- 
er. Adopting the Chinese dynastic name of 
Liao, the Khitan created a dual government to 
rule their conquests. The southern govern- 
ment, which ruled the Chinese parts of the em- 
pire, was modelled after the administration of 
the T’ang dynasty (618-907), which the Khitan 
had helped destroy. The northern government, 
which was set up on a tribal basis, ruled over 
the nomads of the Central Asian steppes.: 

Afraid that their use of Chinese advisers and 
administrative techniques would blur their 
own ethnic identity, the Khitan made a con- 
scious effort to retain their own tribal rites, 
food, and clothing and refused to use the Chi- 
nese language, devising a writing system for 
their own language instead. 

After the establishment of the Sung dynasty 
(960-1279) in China proper, the Liao carried 
on a border war with the Sung for control of 
North China. The war was eventually settled 
in 1004, when the Sung agreed to pay an an- 
nual tribute to the Liao, The Liao dynasty 
was destroyed in 1125, when the Juchen 
tribes, who had long paid tribute to the 
Khitan, rose in rebellion against them and 


with the aid of the Sung crushed their former 
_ overlords. The Juchen went on to defeat the 
Sung and establish the Chin dynasty (1122- 
1234) in North China. The Chin adopted most 
of the Liao governmental system. 
-Liao and Karakitai states 
establishment 9:598¢g 
-Manchurian dynastic wars 11:435g 
-Mongol Chinese dynasty 
establishment 12:370h passim to 372a 
-Mukden origin and control duration 12:612e 
-Peking reconstruction and fortification 14:1g 
-Ten Kingdoms tribal dynastic style 4:33le 
-visual arts discoveries and cultural 
transmission 3:1138c 
-visual arts features and development 19:193h 
-wood statue, illus., 19: Visual Arts, East Asian, 
Plate IV 


Liao-chai chih-i, translated as stRANGE STO- 
RIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO, collection of sto- 
ries completed in 1679 by P’u Sung-ling. 
-subject and style 10:1057e 


Liao Chung-k’ai (1878-1925), 

Kuomintang leader. 

-Kuomintang’s radical—conservative 
split 4:371b 


Liao Ho Basin, drained by the Liao Ho (riv- 
er), near Mukden, Liaoning Province, China. 
41°30’ N, 122°45’ E 

-Mukden control area and features 12:613b 
Liao Ho Plain, Liaoning Province, China. 
-Peking’s communications importance 14:2g 


Liao-hsi (China): see Liaoning. 


Liaoning 10:843, Wade-Giles and Pin-yin 
romanization LIAO- NING, southernmost of the 
three original provinces (shengs) of Man- 
churia, in Northeast China. It has an area of 
88,600 sq mi (229,500 sq km) and is bounded 
by Kirin Province (northeast), by North 
Korea (east), by the Yellow Sea (south), by 
Hopeh Province (southwest), and by Inner 
Mongolia (northwest). The provincial capital 
is Mukden (Shen-yang). Pop. (1970 est.) 
29,500,000 

The text article covers Liaoning’s history, 
physical geography, population, resources 
and economy, transportation, and administra- 
tion and political development. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-area and population table 4 4:274 

-Li Hung-chang’s efforts to retain Chinese 

power 10:971d 
-map, China 4:262 


Liao River, Wade-Giles romanization Liao 
HO, Pin-yin romanization LIAO HE, river in the 
southern Northeast (Manchuria) region in the 
provinces of Liaoning and Kirin, China. The 
Liao River system drains the southern part of 
the Liao and Sungari plains of central 
Northeast China. Its drainage area is divided 
from the Sungari Basin by a belt of land that 
has been subject to gentle uplift, while the 
plain area has in general been gently subsiding 
since the Mesozoic Era (from 65,000,000 to 
225,000,000 years ago). The watershed area 
experienced intensified uplift in recent geologi- 
cal time, and this uplifting was accompanied 
by volcanic activity along the southern part of 
the divide. The plain as a whole is formed of 
thick sediments, is extremely flat, and in parts 
swampy. In its upper reaches the Liao River 
divides into two main systems. The eastern 
Liao River drains the foothills of the eastern 
mountains of the Northeast, while the western 
Liao River, with its upper tributaries—the 
Lao-ha Ho, the Ying-chin Ho, and the Hsin- 
k’ai Ho—drain the arid Jehol Uplands in 
western Liaoning. The volume of water varies 
greatly from season to season and has a 
marked summer maximum. The gradient in 
the plain is very low, and the Lower Liao Riv- 
er Valley has regularly suffered from summer 
flooding in spite of an extensive and long es- 
tablished system of dikes. The river also car- 
ries a heavy load of silt. The area is ice bound 
for about three months annually; extensive 
flooding often occurs during the spring thaw. 
The length of the Liao River i is 836 mi (1,345 


Chinese 


km), and its drainage basin is calculated as 
83,000 sq mi (215,000 sq km). The Liao is not 
very important as a waterway; though its 
mouth, near the port of Ying-k’ou, is con- 
stantly silting up, it is navigable for small 
steamboats as far as San-chiang-k’ou, where 
the eastern and western Liao rivers diverge. 
Its principal tributary is the Hun Ho, which 
flows into the Liao not far above its mouth 
and drains the foothills of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula and Ch’ang-pai Shan (mountains), pass- 
ing through Mukden in Liaoning Province. 
40°40’ N, 122°09’ E : 
-China’s transport system map 4:284 
-map, China 4:262 
-related physical geography, length, drainage, 
and runoff 4:261b; table 266 


Liao T’ai Tsu: see A-pao-chi. 
Liao-tung (China): see Liaoning. 


Liaotung Peninsula, Western conventional 
for Chinese LIAO-TUNG PAN-TAO, Pin-yin ro- 
manization LIAO-DONG BAN-DAO, large penin- 
sula jutting out in a southwesterly direction 
from the southern coastline of Liaoning Proy- 
ince (sheng), China. It forms a part of a*larger 
mountain belt, with a southwest-northeast 
axis, which follows the trends of the moun- 
tains in the Shantung Peninsula across the 
Pohai Strait (Po-hai Hai-hsia) to the south- 
west, which are themselves continued in 
the Ch’ang-pai Shan (mountains) of the 
Northeast (Manchuria)-North Korean border 
area. The subsidence of the Gulf of Chihli (Po 
Hai), which lies to the west of the Liaotung 
and Shantung peninsulas took place in rela- 
tively recent geological times. The backbone 
of the peninsula consists of a number of paral- 
lel ridges of mountains formed from very an- 
cient granites and shales. These have been 
weathered into sharp peaks and ridges, and 
are deeply dissected by a complex river system 
which drains partly into the Yalu River to the 
east, partly into the Liao Ho to the west, and 
partly into the sea. The river valleys are nar- 
row, with no large alluvial plains. The moun- 
tain system as a whole is sometimes known as 
the Fen-shui Ling, and the major range as the 
Ch’ien Shan. The mountains are rarely more 
than 3,300 ft (1,000 m) in height, the highest 
peak, Pu-yung Shan, reaching 3,714 ft (1,132 
m). Most of the southern part of the peninsula 
is more gentle in its relief, seldom exceeding 
1,650 ft. The climate of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, which is surrounded by sea on three 
sides, is somewhat warmer in winter than the 
surrounding area of northern China. It re- 
ceives 20-30 in. (500-750 mm) of precipitation 
annually, about two thirds of which falls in 
the very hot summer months (July to Septem- 
ber); precipitation on the peninsula is, howev- 
er, rather more variable than the inland Liao 
Ho Valley. The growing season is 200 days, 
and 220 days in the extreme south. The area is 
extensively used for orchard and fruit farming. 
Near the southern tip of the peninsula is the 
municipality (shih) of Lii-ta, made up of the 
ports of Dairen and Port Arthur (qq.v.). 
-map, China 4:262 
-Russo-Japanese possession conflict 16:66c 
-topography, soil, and vegetation 10:844b 


Liao-yang, Pin-yin romanization also LIAO- 
YANG, city in central Liaoning Province 
(sheng), China. An autonomous subprovin- 
cial-level municipality (shih), Liao-yang is 
situated on the T’ai-tzu Ho (river), some 30 
mi (50 km) south-southwest of Mukden 
(Shen-yang), and 12 mi north of the great in- 
dustrial city of An-shan. This is the most an- 
cient area of Chinese settlement in Manchuria. 
The Han dynasty (206 Bc-ap 220) set up 
Liao-yang Commandery in the 2nd century 
BC, with its seat at P’ing-hsiang, northwest of 
the modern city. During the 4th and Sth cen- 
turies AD it formed part of the territories of 


the successive Yen kingdoms, and in the 640s 


was occupied by the T’ang dynasty (618-907) 
as a base area for their invasions of the Ko- 
rean area. When the Chinese protectorate 
over southern Manchuria ended in 756, Liao- 
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yang became a southern frontier district of the 
P’o-hai (Korean, Parhae) state, which flour- 
ished in the 8th and 9th centuries. Early in the 
10th century it was overrun by the Khitan 
people and incorporated in their state of Liao- 
tung. In 919 their king rebuilt the city and for- 
cibly resettled Chinese and P’o-hai captives to 
populate it. In 928 it was designated the east- 
ern capital of the Liao dynasty; it remained 
one of the capitals under both the Liao and 
their successors, the Juchen (Chin) dynasty 
(12th and early 13th centuries). 

The area was the seat of a rebellion in the 
early 13th century, and the rebels submitted 
to the Mongols in 1215-16. From 1269 to 
1367 Liao-yang served as the capital of the 
province of Liao-yang Lu, but the area seems 
to have been extensively depopulated by the 
Mongols. At the beginning of the Ming dynas- 
ty (1368-1644), the city became a crucial de- 
fensive base for the northeastern frontier. 
Walled in 1368-72, it was the centre of a net- 
work of guard posts (wei) and garrisons. With 
the rise of the Manchus at the end of the 16th 
century, however, its defenses proved inade- 
quate, and it was overrun by the armies of 
Nurhachi, a Manchurian tribal chieftain, in 
1621. Nurhachi made it his capital, and began 
the construction of a large new capital city 
some 3 mi (5 km) to the east. Laid out on a 
grand scale, this city was never finished. In 
1625 Nurhachi moved his court to Mukden; 
the abandoned new capital fell into ruins. 

Subsequently, Liao-yang became a superior 
prefecture (fu), and remained an important 
administrative centre. Due to its strategic lo- 
cation, it was the site of several fierce battles 
during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). 
With the foundation of the Chinese Republic 
(1911) it was demoted to the status of a coun- 
ty (Asien) seat, but continued to flourish as the 
centre of a rich and densely peopled agricul- 
tural area producing rice, grain, soya beans, 
cotton, tussah silk (a tan silk), and a variety of 
vegetables and foodstuffs. Various industries 
associated with agriculture, such as brewing, 
textiles, and oil extraction, also grew up. 

With the rapid growth from the 1930s on- 
ward of nearby An-shan, one of the principal 
industrial centres of China, its economy has 
been to a large extent subordinated to An- 
shan’s needs. Liao-yang provides much of the 
foodstuffs consumed by the larger city. It has 
developed a large cotton mill and engineering 
and cement manufacturing plants. Pop. (1948) 
110,000; (1953) 147,000; (1958 est.) 169,000; 
(latest est.) 200,000. 

AVS7NS123 20a 

-fresco remains in tombs 13:878b 
-map, China 4:262 
-tomb-painting theme and style 19:182b 


Liao-yiian, also known as TUNG-LIAO, Pin- 
yin romanization, respectively, LIAO-YUAN, 
and DONG-LIAO, city, southwestern Kirin 
Province (sheng), China, a county- (Asien-) 
level municipality (shih) in the Ssu-p’ing Areat 
(ti-ch’ii), Liao-yiian is on the north bank of 
the upper Tung-liao Ho (river), about 60 mi 
(100 km) south of Ch’ang-ch’un. Standing on 
the border between the plains and the hills, it 
was originally a Manchu hunting preserve, 
which was first opened to legal colonization 
by Chinese farmers in the late 19th century. 
Tung-liao then became a rural market and 
collecting centre for soybeans, grain, and oth- 
er agricultural products. In 1911 coal was dis- 
covered in the area, and Tung-liao became the 
centre of a major coalfield, with pits located 
at such neighbouring centres as Hsi-an and 
P’ing-kang. The field has enormous reserves 
of good quality coal, mostly bituminous. The 
mines, badly damaged at the end of World 
War Il, were extensively re-equipped in the 
early 1950s, those at Hsi-an with Soviet aid. 
By 1960 Tung-liao had become the chief coal- 
producing district in Kirin Province, with an 
output of 4,500,000 tons annually—a figure 
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greatly exceeded in subsequent years. Besides 
providing fuel for industrial use in the prov- 
ince, Tung-liao has a large thermal generating 
plant, which is connected with the power grid 
linking the major industrial centres of 
Northeast China. 

The city’s various other industries include en- 
gineering, chemical, and fertilizer plants, pa- 
per mills, and factories for cotton weaving, 
silk reeling, and oil pressing. Pop. (1948) 
185,000; (1953) 120,000; (latest est.) 177,000. 
42°54' N, 125°07' E 
-map, China 4:262 
Liapchey, Andrei (b. Nov. 30, 1866, Resne, 
now in Yugoslavia—d. Nov. 6, 1933, Sofia), 
statesman, prime minister of Bulgaria through 
several years of continuing national tensions 
(1926-31). 

As a student Liapchev took a prominent part 
in the movement for the unification of Bul- 
garia and Eastern Rumelia (1885). In the fol- 
lowing years he provided journalistic support 
for the Macedonian revolutionary cause and 
eventually became editor of the Democratic 
Party organ, Priaporets. He was also a pio- 
neering figure in the cooperative movement 
and was regularly elected president of the Su- 
preme National Cooperative Council. 

Almost continuously in Parliament after 
1908, Liapchev served successively as minister 
of agriculture and commerce and minister of 
finance from 1908 to 1911. In 1908 he signed 
the treaty establishing Bulgaria’s indepen- 
dence from Ottoman Turkey. Again finance 
minister in 1918, he signed the armistice (Sep- 
tember 1918) that marked Bulgaria’s military 
defeat in World War I, and in November 1918 
he was appointed minister of war. Imprisoned 
in 1922 under the peasant dictatorship of 
Aleksandr Stamboliski, he was released after 
Stamboliski’s fall in June 1923. Thereafter he 
was a leader of the political coalition, the 
“Democratic Entente,” that had formed 
around Prime Minister Aleksandr Tsankov, 
and in January 1926 he succeeded Tsankov as 
premier. The tolerance of Liapchev’s govern- 
ment for the violent Macedonian revolution- 
ary organization IMRo brought some domestic 
peace, but also reinforced tensions with 
Greece and Yugoslavia and permitted IMRo’s 
virtual control of certain areas of Bulgaria. 
During 1927-28 his government secured 
League of Nations stabilization loans to assist 
in repatriating Bulgarian refugees in Yugos- 
lavia, but economic depression soon brought 
further national discontent that continued 
through the end of his ministry (1931). 


Liaquat Ali Khan (b. Oct. 1, 1895, Karnal, 
India—d. Oct. 16, 1951, Rawalpindi, Pak.), 
first prime minister of Pakistan. Born the son 
of a landowner, he was educated at Aligarh, 
Allahabad, and Exeter College, Oxford. A 
barrister by profession, like his leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, he entered politics in 
1923, being elected first to the provincial legis- 
lature of the United Provinces and then to the 
central legislative assembly. He joined the 
Muslim League and soon became closely as- 
sociated with Jinnah. By degrees he won first 
the respect and then the admiration of the 
Muslim community for his share in the strug- 
gle for Pakistan; when victory was won, and 
Jinnah became the first governor general, Lia- 
quat was the obvious choice as prime minis- 

ter, In this post his achievements were out- 
standing. If Jinnah founded Pakistan, Liaquat 
established it, laying down the main lines of 
policy, domestic and foreign, which afterward 
guided the country. After Jinnah’s death, Lia- 
quat was acclaimed as qaid-i-millet (“leader 
of the country’’). His assassination at Rawal- 
pindi in 1951 was at the instance of fanatics 
who resented his steady refusal to contem- 
plate war with India, 


Liar Dice, dice game, variant of Poker Dice 
(q.v.), in which a player’s cast is concealed and 


he may bluff by announcing a better hand 
than he has. 
-poker bluff adaptation 5:705a 


Liard River, in northwestern Canada, rises 
in the Pelly Mountains, Yukon Territory, and 
flows southeast into British Columbia, then 
northeast to join the Mackenzie River at Fort 
Simpson, Northwest Territories, after a 
course of 755 mi (1,215 km), Its upper course 
is characterized by rapids and canyons; its 
lower course is navigable for small boats from 
Fort Simpson to Fort Liard, 165 mi upstream. 
Part of the valley is followed by the Alaska 
Highway. Tributaries include the Hyland, Ke- 
chika, Coal, Beaver, Petitot, Fort Nelson, and 
South Nahanni. It is named for the liards (bal- 
sam poplars) along its course. 

61°52’ N, 121°18’ W 

-ice conditions and water quality 11:265h 

-map, Canada 3:716 


liar paradox, sometimes called EPIMENIDES’ 
PARADOX, the paradox that if “This sentence is 
not true” is true, then it is not true, and if it is 
not true, then it is true. 

-logic history from antiquity 11:59h 
-mathematical foundations 11:632d 

-syntactic truth definition 11:1080f 


Lias, also known as BLACK JURA, lowermost 
division of Lower Jurassic rocks in northwest- 
ern Europe. (The Jurassic Period began about 
190,000,000 years ago and lasted some 
54,000,000 years.) In Britain, where the Lias 
encompasses the entire Lower Jurassic, it is 
exposed from Yorkshire to Dorset to south- 
ern Wales, and it is famous for its abundance 
of fossil ammonites (mollusks) and reptiles. It 
is divided into lower, middle, and upper 
groups of rock strata that consist of shales, 
limestones, marls, and sandstones and contain 
the remains of ichthyosaurs and other Jurassic 
reptiles, some reaching very large size. It 
holds fossil clams, brachiopods, and ammo- 
nites as well. In Swabia, southern Germany, 
the Lias is also known as the Black Jura; it 
was first studied in the Swabian Alps, where 
the Jurassic is represented by a threefold 
succession of rocks. The Black Jura consists 
of dark limestones, shales, and some dolo- 
mites. Fossils include ammonites, corals, cri- 
noids, brachiopods, and clams. The ammo- 
nites establish correlations with rocks found in 
other parts of the world. 

-Triassic—Jurassic boundary debate 18:696e 


Liasons dangereuses (1782), novel by Pierre 
Choderlos de Laclos. 
‘love theme and satiric intent 10:1048f 


Liatris, genus of perennial herbs of the fami- 
ly Asteraceae, about 30 species commonly 


Blazing star (Liatris squarrosa) 
H.R. Hungerford 


called blazing star, or gay feather, native to 
North America. They have tall spikelike clus- 
ters of purple or pinkish-purple flower heads 
that are surrounded by many scaly bracts 
(leaflike structures). The long thin leaves al- 
ternate along the stem and often bear resinous 
dots. Some species of Liatris are cultivated as 
border plants or in wildflower gardens. 


Liban, Mont (Lebanon): 
Mountains. 


Libanius (b. 314, Antioch, Syria, now in Tur- 
key—d. 393), Greek Sophist and rhetorician 
whose orations and letters are a major source 
for the political, social, and economic life of 
Antioch and of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire in the 4th century. 

After beginning his teaching career in Con- 
stantinople and Nicomedia, Libanius went to 
Antioch (354), where his school soon became 
famous. His voluminous writings include an 
apology of Socrates and declamations and 
rhetorical exercises (some of which are attrib- 
uted to Libanius). Devoted to the classical au- 
thors in both teaching and writing, Libanius 
tried to maintain the Greek tradition in the 
face of the rise of Rome, and as a friend of the 
emperor Julian he attempted to live and write 
as though Christianity did not exist, though 
he knew and esteemed individual Christians. 
His works give valuable pictures of contem- 
porary education. 


libation (Latin libatio or more commonly 
libamen, “‘a drink offering’’), a bloodless form 
of oblation; i.e., an offering made by pouring 
out some liquid, such as milk, honey, vegeta- 
ble and animal oils, wine, or water. This was 
often done in making a treaty, but in such a 
case it is probable that it was not solely an of- 
fering but rather the gesture accompanying a 
conditional curse. Libations were also given in 
the ritual of the dead and were common in the 
worship of the gods, alone or as an accom- 
paniment to a more elaborate sacrifice. Al- 
though the modern term is derived from Lat- 
in, the practice was widespread among ancient 
cultures and is still used in modern times; e.g., 
in the Hindu pada ritual, in which ghee 
(clarified butter) is poured onto the sacrificial 
fire as an offering to the gods. 

-alcohol use development 1:441e 

-object types used in ritual 3:1181f 

-ritual forms and symbolic intent 16:13le 


Libau, or Lipava (Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic): see Liepaja. 


Libavius, Andreas, Latinized form of AN- 
DREAS LIBAU (b. c. 1540, Halle, now in East 
Germany—d. July 25, 1616, Coburg, now in 
West Germany), chemist, physician, and al- 
chemist who made important chemical dis- 
coveries but is most noted as the author of the 
first modern chemistry textbook. 

Libavius was professor of history and poetry 
at the University of Jena, Germany, from 
1586 to 1591 and then became town physician 
and inspector of the Gymnasium at Rothen- 
burg, Ger. In 1605 he established the Gym- 
nasium Casimirianum at Coburg. 

Of his numerous works, all noted for clear, 
unambiguous writing, the most important was 
Alchymia (1606; ‘“Alchemy’’), which estab- 
lished the tradition for 17th-century French 
chemistry textbooks, Although a firm believer 
in the transmutation of base metals into gold, 
Libavius was renowned for his vitriolic at- 
tacks against the mysticism of the followers of 
the German-Swiss alchemist Paracelsus and 
pioneered in the analytical approach to chem- 
istry. Among his discoveries were methods for 
the preparation of ammonium sulfate, an- 
timony sulfide, hydrochloric acid, succinic 
acid, and tin tetrachloride. 

-antimony reduction with iron 13:122b 
-tin compound development and 
use 18:432a 


libbra, Italian unit of weight equal to 1 kilo 
gram. 
‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


see Lebanon 
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Libby, Willard Frank (b. Dec. 17, 1908, 
Grand Valley, Colo.—d. Sept. 8, 1980, Los 
‘Angeles), chemist whose technique of radioac- 
tive carbon dating provided an extremely 
valuable tool for archaeologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and earth scientists. For this develop- 
ment he was honoured with the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry of 1960. 

He received his Ph.D. from the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he was a member 
of the faculty from 1933 to 1945. While as- 
sociated with the Manhattan Project (1941- 
45), he helped develop a method for separat- 
ing uranium isotopes, an essential step in the 
creation of the atomic bomb. He joined the 
Institute for Nuclear Studies at the University 
of Chicago (1945-59). 

In 1946 he showed tritium, the heaviest iso- 
tope of hydrogen, to be produced by cosmic 
radiation. The following year he and his stu- 
dents developed the carbon-14 dating tech- 
nique. He served on the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission (1955-59) and then became 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. Libby wrote Radio- 
carbon Dating (1952; 2nd ed., 1955). 
‘archaeological dating development 1:1082c 
-carbon-14 discovery and 

measurements 5:507d 
‘radiocarbon dating discovery 15:456c 


libel (in law): see defamation. 


Libel Act (1792), English act that empow- 
ered a jury, rather than a judge, to decide on 
the criminality of an alleged libel. 
-Erskine’s defenses of libelous 

publications 6:958c 


Libellus Islandorum, Latin text of the fs- 
lendingabok, a historical account of Iceland 
that was written in the vernacular in about 
1125 by Ari Thorgilsson the Learned. It was 
translated into English as The Book of the Ice- 
landers (1930). 

-authorship and subject matter 16:145g 


Libera fratercula, species of tree snail of the 
class Gastropoda. 
‘brooding of young 7:951¢ 


Liberal, city, seat (1892) of Seward County, 
southwestern Kansas, U.S., near the Oklaho- 
ma border. The site, founded in 1886, was 
long a railroad terminus serving cattle ranches 
in several neighbouring states. The city now 
serves as a trade centre for a grain and live- 
stock area. Located at the eastern edge of the 
Hugoton natural-gas field, it is headquarters 
for a number of oil and gas companies. A pan- 
cake race between citizens of Liberal and the 
English town of Olney, Buckinghamshire, is 
held annually on Shrove Tuesday, the day 
preceding the first day of Lent. Liberal is the 
site of Seward County Community College 
(1967). Inc. 1888. Pop. (1980) 14,911. 

37°02’ N, 100°55’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

liberal arts, in education, college or universi- 
ty curriculum aimed at imparting general 
knowledge and developing general intellectual 
capacities in contrast to a professional, voca- 
tional, or technical curriculum. In the medi- 
eval Western university the seven liberal arts 
were grammar, rhetoric, and logic (the trivi- 
um), and geometry, arithmetic, music, and as- 
tronomy (the quadrivium), In modern colleges 
and universities the liberal arts include the 
study of literature, languages, philosophy, his- 
tory, mathematics, and science as the basis of 
a general, or liberal, education. The liberal 
arts curriculum is sometimes described as 
comprehending study of three main branches 
of knowledge: the humanities (literature, lan- 
guage, philosophy, the fine arts, and history); 
the physical and biological sciences and math- 
ematics; and the social sciences. 

-Chou dynasty education system 6:320h 
-Erasmus educational evaluation 6:345c 
--ethical classification of arts 2:82c 

Hellenistic secondary education | 

_ formulation 6:325h 


-humanistic scholarship’s beginnings 8:1171h 
‘humanities curricula development 8:1180a 
-medieval higher education subjects 6:336d 
-Platonic labelling influence 6:410a 
‘Renaissance curriculum and 

purpose 6:344a 
-Renaissance humanistic scholarship 15:664e 
“science history and study 16:369a 
‘university education in Middle 

Ages 8:1175e 


Liberal Catholic Church, international sect 
that combines theosophy, Roman Catholic 
sacraments, and freedom of belief and inter- 
pretation. Derived from an Old Catholic 
group in Great Britain in 1916, it claims to be 
a truly Catholic Church with valid orders 
sanctioned by apostolic succession. A Liberal 
Catholic Church was established in the U.S. 
in 1917; members organized an American 
province in 1919 and founded a procathedral 
in Los Angeles in 1924, The church headquar- 
ters are in London. 

‘denial of Christ’s uniqueness 13:554f 


Liberal Constitutionalist Party, Egyptian 
political party that was founded in 1922 and 
was dissolved with the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1953. 

-formation and success in Parliament 6:498d 


Liberal-Democratic Party (Japan): see 
Jiya-Minshuto, 

Liberal-Demokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands (Lppp; Liberal Democratic Party of 
Germany), East German political party that 
was founded in 1945, 

‘national organizational structure 8:13h 


Liberale da Verona, also called LIBERALE DI 
JACOPO DALLA BRAVA (b. c. 1445, Verona, It- 
aly—d. 1526/29, Verona), early Renaissance 


“Jesus before the gates of Jerusalem,’ manuscript 
illumination by Liberale da Verona, 1470-74; in the 
Piccolomini Library, Siena, Italy 

SCALA 


artist who is considered to be one of the finest 
Italian illuminators of his time. 

His name refers to his native city of Verona, 
where he trained as a miniaturist and panel 
painter. He was influenced initially by Andrea 
Mantegna and by the Mantegnesque minia- 
turist Girolamo da Cremona, with whom he 
worked (1467-69) illuminating choir books. 
In 1470-74 he illuminated the choir books of 
Siena Cathedral, which are now preserved in 
the Piccolomini Library. Their calligraphic 
style and imagery exercised a deep influence in 
Siena, above all on the paintings of Matteo di 
Giovanni and Francesco di Giorgio. About 
1488 Liberale returned to Verona, where he 
executed (c. 1490) frescoes in the Cappella 
Bonaveri in S. Anastasia. 


Liberalia (festival): see Liber and Libera. 


195 liberalism, theological 


Liberal Imagination, The (1950), book of 
literary criticism by Lionel Trilling. 
‘literary criticism’s social function 10:1038a 


liberalism 10:846, in a broad sense, political 
beliefs emphasizing freedom of the individual 
from external restraint. The liberalism of the 
18th and 19th centuries was based on the ideal 
of the free market and, though it was not 
necessarily democratic, sought to limit the 
powers of government through such devices 
as federalism, bicameralism, and the separa- 
tion of powers. In the 20th century many lib- 
erals, wary of the concentration of wealth in 
private hands, turned to social legislation and 
trade unionism to achieve a broader distribu- 
tion of power and rewards. The liberal pro- 
gram thus varies with changing conditions. 
The text article covers liberalism’s historical 

background, economic and political founda- 
tions, and achievement and failure; contem- 
porary liberalism; and the future of liberal- 
ism. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Balkan independence movements 2:627a 
‘basic 19th-century views 16:983f 
British 19th-century reform 

movements 3:265b 
-Cambridge Platonist influence on 

Locke 11:13c 
-Chamberlain’s political views 4:21c 
‘conservative analysis and criticism 5:62d 

passim to 68g 
-European diplomatic climate in 19th 

century 6:1104b 
‘European philosophical trends in 

1800s 6:1073h 
‘evolution of political theories 14:690d passim 

to 694d 
-Fascism as antithesis to liberal ideals 7:183e 
-French Revolution’s initial leanings 7:65la 
-German political evolution 8:106c 
-Gladstone’s British governmental 

reform 8:178a 
-government’s role criticisms 15:24g 
-Hobbes on social contract 8:970c 
‘impact on political parties formation 14:678b 
‘international trade in 1700s and 

1800s 5:377c 
‘Lord Acton’s Christian context 1:7la 
-mass society theories in the 1800s 11:600g 
-Metternich’s view as partly justified 12:65a 
-Mill on social reform 14:270g 
-Mommsen’s German journalistic 

activism 12:333g 
-Palmerston’s chauvinistic 

implementation 13:936d 
-Pius IX and secularism 14:483b 
-religious hereafter versus humanism 15:596d 
-Russia constitutional movement 

factions 16:63a 
-Scandinavian 19th-century reform 16:324c 
-Spanish colonial revolution influence 12:79d 
-state theories since Locke 17:61le passim 

to 614b 
‘warfare causation theories 19:544h 


liberalism, theological, form of religious 
thought that establishes religious inquiry on 
the basis of a norm other than the authority 
of tradition. It was an important influence in 
Protestantism from about the mid-17th cen- 
tury through the 1920s. 

The defining trait of theological liberalism is 
a will to be liberated from the coercion of ex- 
ternal controls and a consequent concern with 
inner motivation, Although some earlier indi- 
cations of the liberal temper of mind existed, 
it became overtly evident during the Renais- 
sance, when curiosity about natural man and 
appreciation for the human spirit developed, 
and during the Reformation. 

The modern historical period of theological 
liberalism began in the 17th-century with the 
work of the French philosopher and math- 
ematician René Descartes. This first phase, 
called the Enlightenment, lasted until about 
the mid-18th century. In designating the 
thinking self as the primary substance from 
which the existence of other realities was 
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to be deduced (except that of God), Des- 
cartes initiated a mode of thinking that re- 
mained in force through the 19th century and 
laid the basis for the presuppositions of this 
modern consciousness: (1) confidence in hu- 
man reason, (2) primacy of the person, (3) im- 
manence of God, and (4) the belief that hu- 
man nature is improvable and is improving 
(meliorism), The many persons who _in- 
fluenced religious thought in this period in- 
cluded Benedict de Spinoza, Gottfried Wil- 
helm Leibniz, Gotthold Ephraim  Les- 
sing, John Locke, Samuel Clarke, and the En- 
glish writers and philosophers known as the 
Cambridge Platonists and the Deists. 

The second stage of theological liberalism, 
Romanticism, lasted from the late-18th to the 
end of the 19th century. Marked by the dis- 
covery of the uniqueness of the individual and 
the consequent significance of individual ex- 
perience as a distinctive source of infinite 
meaning, it placed a premium upon personal- 
ity and individual creativity that exceeded ev- 
ery Other value. The American and French 
revolutions provided the symbol of this spirit 
of independence and dramatically exemplified 
it in political action. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Immanuel Kant 
were the architects of Romantic liberalism. In 
theology, Friedrich Schleiermacher, called the 
father of modern Protestant theology, was 
outstanding. Unlike Kant, who saw in moral 
will the clue to man’s higher nature, Schleier- 
macher seized upon the feeling of absolute 
dependence as being simultaneously that 
which “signifies God for us” and that which is 
distinctive in the religious response. Thus, self- 
consciousness in this deep religious sense 
becomes God-consciousness. According to 
Schleiermacher, the Christian is brought to 
this deeper vein of self-consciousness through 
the man Jesus, in whom the God-conscious- 
ness had been perfected. The nurture of God- 
consciousness in relation to Jesus Christ, 
Schleiermacher believed, led to the creation of 
the church as a fellowship of believers. 

Albrecht Ritschl dominated liberal Protes- 
tant theology after Schleiermacher, and two 
other German theologians, Wilhelm Herr- 
mann and Adolf von Harnack, were Ritschl’s 
most prominent followers. In the United 
States, Horace Bushnell was the most signifi- 
cant liberal theologian. Another important 
liberal was Walter Rauschenbusch, leader of 
the Social Gospel movement. 

The third period of theological liberalism, 
Modernism, from the mid-19th century 
through the 1920s, was marked by the discoy- 
ery of the significance of historical time and an 
emphasis upon the notion of progress. The 
decisive events stimulating these interests were 
the Industrial Revolution and the publication 
of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859). 
A determined course emerged among Mod- 
ernists to bring religious thought into accord 
with modern knowledge and to solve issues 
raised by modern culture. The study of Chris- 
tian doctrine was transformed into the psy- 
chological study of religious experience and 
into the sociological study of religious institu- 
tions and customs and the philosophical in- 
quiry into religious knowledge and values. 
Among important figures during this period 
were Thomas Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Wil- 
liam James, John Dewey, Shailer Mathews, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Ernst Troeltsch. 

After the 1920s many theologically liberal 
ideas were challenged by Neo-orthodoxy, a 
theological movement in Europe and the U.S. 
that used the traditional language of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy and advocated a return to bib- 
lical faith centred in Christ although accepting 
modern critical methods of biblical interpreta- 
tion. 

-Barth’s redirection of Protestantism 2:725h 
-Congregationalist split with 
Presbyterians 4:1129e 


-Fundamentalist opposition 7:777d 
-Niebuhr’s influence and criticism 13:74b 
-Protestant theological movements 15:119b 


Liberal Party, one of the major political 
parties of Australia, formed in 1944 by Sir 
Robert Gordon Menzies in opposition to the 
Labor Party and formally inaugurated in 
1945. The Liberal Party is part of the conser- 
vative political tradition of Australia, tracing 
its origins backward through the United Aus- 
tralia Party (1931-44), the Nationalist Party 
(1917-31), and the Fusion group (1909-16). 
Since World War II, it has been the dominant 
non-Labor force in the national government 
and in all state governments except that of 
Queensland. In the national Parliament and in 
most of the six state parliaments, the urban- 
based Liberal Party has governed in coalition 
with the rural-based Country Party (since 
1975, the National Country Party). 

The Liberal Party emphasizes private enter- 
prise, conservative financial policies, coopera- 
tion with the Commonwealth and the U.S., 
and restrictive immigration. It opposes trade 
unions but favours social welfare programs. 

Reflecting the strong federalist nature of the 
Australian government, the Liberal Party 
maintains a federal party organization and six 
autonomous state party structures. Federal 
policies are reviewed by the federal and state 
parties in a joint standing committee. Intra- 
party conflicts between the federal and the 
state parties and among the state parties are 
complicated by the varied needs of coalition 
with the Country Party in the federal and in- 
dividual state parliaments. 

The Liberal Party has held control of the 
federal Australian government during the sec- 
ond prime ministry of Sir Robert Gordon 
Menzies (1949-66) and the prime ministries of 
Harold Holt (1966-67), John Grey Gorton 
(1968-71), William McMahon (1971-72), and 
John Malcolm Fraser (1975-_ ). 

‘origin and postwar political role 2:423a 
-Victoria’s political parties 19:113b 


Liberal Party, French parti LIBERAL, one of 
the two major political parties of Canada. Its 
origins may be traced to the informal groups, 
known as Reformers, that operated in opposi- 
tion to the government in Canada’s nascent 
political party system in the century before 
the establishment of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1867. After the political crisis of 1854, the 
radical or advanced liberals formed a group 
known as Clear Grits, the nucleus of the Lib- 
eral Party that developed in the next decade 
and. formed its first federal government in 
1873. 

The Liberal Party in general places more em- 
phasis on federal-provincial cooperation than 
does its major rival, the Progressive Conser- 
vative Party, and advocates international 
cooperation with the U.S., western Europe, 
and the United Nations. It stands for free 
trade, foreign economic aid programs, and so- 
cial welfare reform. Associated with the na- 
tional party organization are provincial asso- 
ciations in each of Canada’s 10 provinces. 

The Liberal Party has controlled the federal 
Canadian government during the prime minis- 
tries of Alexander Mackenzie (1873-78), Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier (1896-1911), W.L. Mackenzie 
King (1921-26; 1926-30; 1935-48), Louis 
Saint Laurent (1948-57), Lester B. Pearson 
is ot and Pierre Elliott Trudeau (1968- 
79). 

-King leadership in 20th century 10:473h 
-leadership and French support 3:741c 
-Newfoundland popular support 12:1087a 
-Saskatchewanian political history 16:258d 


Liberal Party, Spanish PARTIDO LIBERAL, 
one of the two major political parties of Co- 
lombia. It emerged in the 1840s and has since 
contended for power with the Conservative 
Party (Partido Conservador). This contention 
has often been violent, especially during the 
civil war known as the War of a Thousand 
Days (1899-1903) and the period of 1948-62, 


known as the violencia. In 1957, in an attempt 
to bring order to Colombia’s political life, the 
two parties established a coalition, the Na- 
tional Front (Frente Nacional). Under this 16- 
year arrangement, the parties alternately held 
the presidency, changing every four years, and 
maintained parity in the legislature and the 
cabinet. Normal political competition was re- 
stored in 1974. 

The Liberal Party reflects the aims of Co- 
lombia’s commercial and industrial interests 
and advocates moderate social and economic 
reform. Since the dissolution of the National 
Front, it has held power during the presiden- 
cies of Alfonse Lopez Michelsen (1974-78) 
and Julio César Turbay Ayala (1978- ). 
-Bogota’s growth impairment 2:1183f 
‘contemporary political process 4:873a 
‘political history development 4:875d 


Liberal Party (Denmark): see Venstre. 


Liberal Party, one of the minor political 
parties of Great Britain. It emerged in the 
mid-19th century as the successor to the his- 
toric Whig party; it is characterized by certain 
attitudes rather than a precise ideology, in- 
cluding trust in rationality, faith in the idea of 
progress, attachment to individualism, em- 
phasis on human rights, and concern for un- 
derprivileged groups. 

After the first Reform Act (1832), the mainly 
aristocratic Whigs were joined in the House of 
Commons by increasing numbers of middle 
class members and by a smaller number of 
Radicals, who, from about 1850, tended to 
work together in cooperation with the Peelites 
(anti-protectionist Tories). 

Lord John Russell used the term Liberal 
Party in 1839, and his administration of 1846- 
52 is sometimes regarded as the first Liberal 
government. Others reserve that distinc- 
tion for Lord Palmerston’s administration of 
1855-58. 

The first unequivocally Liberal government 
was that formed in 1868 by W.E. Gladstone, 
under whose leadership these various ele- 
ments became a cohesive parliamentary party. 
After 1865 the personality and politics of 
Gladstone dominated the party, which held 
power under him for a total of more than 12 
years between 1868 and 1894. In 1886 the loss 
of the Liberal Unionists, who disliked Glad- 
stone’s plan for Home Rule of Ireland, weak- 
ened the party; by the early 20th century it 
seemed moribund, but a Conservative split 
helped the Liberals to victory. The period 
1906-15, during which the foundations of the 
welfare state were laid, was the last during 
which the Liberals held power alone. 

In 1915, during World War I, the Liberal 
H.H. Asquith formed a national coalition 
government with the Conservative and La- 
bour parties. In 1916 the Liberal David Lloyd 
George became prime minister, and in 1918 
the party split badly between Lloyd George’s 
faction and the Asquithian Liberals. In that 
year the Labour Party took over the Liberal’s 
position as official opposition party. 

The Liberals reunited in 1923 to poll about 
30 percent of the vote, but once again they 
became divided, steadily losing electoral sup- 
port thereafter. The Liberals took part briefly 
(1931-32) in the National Government and in 
the World War II coalition (1940-45), but by 
the early 1950s the number of Liberal parlia- 
mentary members was negligible, and the 
party’s organization had almost collapsed. 
The Liberals enjoyed sporadic bursts of elec- 
toral support during the 1950s and ’60s, but in 
1970 they polled only 7.4 percent of the vote. 

Studies of public opinion have shown, how- 
ever, that the Liberal vote is potentially very 
high: half the electorate stated in the late 
1960s and early ’70s that they would support 
the party if they thought it could gain enough 
seats to form a government. Comparatively 
few voters, however, support the Liberal 
Party in the way that the two main parties are 
supported. In October and December 1972, 
the Liberals won two by-elections, one sensa- 


tionally. Nevertheless, the results seemed a 
_ Tepetition of an electoral disillusionment with 
the major parties that had occurred in previ- 
ous mid-parliamentary terms. 

-Asquith’s rise to power 2:206d 

-Chamberlain’s political career 4:2le 
-Churchill’s temporary affiliation 4:596a 
-Congregationalist political power 4:1128f 
-Gladstone’s leadership in rise to power 8:177h 
-Indian colonial reforms 9:415b 

-Lloyd George’s radical legislation 11:6f 
-origins and ministries in 19th century 3:265b 
-Palmerston moderate leadership 13:935e 
-reform movement defeat 5:899g 


Liberal Party, in Hungary, political organi- 
zation that dominated the Hungarian govern- 
ment from 1875 until 1905. Immediately after 
the Ausgleich (Compromise) that established 
the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy was 
concluded (1867), Hungarian politics split into 
two camps: those who supported the Com- 
promise and those who opposed it. But by 
1872 political alignments had begun to 
change. The followers of Ferenc Deak (the 
negotiator of the Compromise), who had 
dominated the government, were losing sup- 
port; in 1873 when Europe suffered a general 
economic crisis, the Deak party in effect disin- 
tegrated. At that time one group of opponents 
of the Compromise, led by Kalman Tisza and 
known as the “Left Centre” or the “Tigers,” 
abandoned their opposition; in 1875 they 
joined the remnants of Deak’s party and 
formed the Liberal (or Free Principles) Party. 

Composed largely of landowners, the new 
party staunchly supported the Compromise 
and held conservative views on agricultural 
reform, voting laws, and minority rights. In 
the elections of August 1875 the Liberals 
gained a majority in parliament, and in Octo- 
ber Tisza was appointed prime minister. Un- 
der his leadership the Liberal Party restored 
Hungary’s economy, built a network of rail- 
roads, and encouraged the development of in- 
dustry. 

Tisza also pursued a policy of Magyariza- 
tion, oppressing Hungary’s national minority 
groups and creating widespread discontent 
and a large bloc of political opponents. In ad- 
dition, the Liberals’ strong allegiance to 
Austria caused a group of its members to 
secede from the party and form the United 
Opposition (c. 1876; this group became the 
National Party in 1891); it also stimulated op- 

position from the Party of Independence 
fanded 1874), which basically desired to 
abandon the Austro-Hungarian Compromise. 
Seizing upon every suitable issue, the Indepen- 
dents entered into a series of political contro- 
versies with the Liberals to discredit them and 
gain popular support for their own program. 
Finally, Tisza was forced to resign (March 
1890) by the intense nationalistic furor 
aroused by Independent opposition to a mili- 
tary bill that would have required all officers 
in the Austro-Hungarian army to know Ger- 
man (1889) and by Independent support for a 
bill granting full citizenship to Lajos Kossuth, 
the exiled leader of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1848 and figurehead of the Independence 
Party. 

The Liberal Party retained control of the 
government, however, and, by continuing to 
use fraud, bribery, and terror during elections, 
maintained its majority in parliament. But its 
ability to cope successfully with continual 
political crises diminished; although the Lib- 
erals were able to resolve each crisis (before 
1905), they frequently did so only by forming 
new cabinets and withdrawing controversial 
legislation. Meanwhile, national minority 
groups were becoming more politically orga- 

and support for the Independence Party 
was increasing. 

In 1905 the Liberal prime minister Istvan 
Tisza (Kalman Tisza’s son; appointed 
November 1903) called for new elections in 
hopes of demonstrating strong popular sup- 
port rh ay overnment, which had been en- 

2ina bitter controversy over a 
itary srt But Tisza refrained from apply- 


ing his party’s usual pressure on the voters, 
and when the Liberals were soundly defeated 
by Independent and various national minority 
candidates, Tisza resigned. 

The Liberals were reorganized by Tisza in 
1910 as the Party of Work and in 1910 re- 
gained a parliamentary majority, playing a 
prominent role in the Hungarian government 
until World War I. 


-Tisza’s reform government 9:37g 


Liberal Party, one of the two principal 
political parties of the Philippines, founded in 
1946 when left-of-centre elements split off 
from the Partido Nacionalista, the other lead- 
ing party. 


Liberal Party, South African political party, 
disbanded in 1968. 


-membership restriction refusal 17:7le 


Liberal Republican Party, Turkish politi- 
a [ica organized by Mustafa Kemal in 
-Kemalist government token 

opposition 13:79le 


Liberal Republican Party (established in 
1872), insurgent reform wing of the Republi- 
can Party that challenged what it considered 
the corruption of Pres. Ulysses S. Grant’s ad- 
ministration by nominating a rival slate of 
candidates in the national election of Novem- 
ber 1872. Led by such prominent Americans 
as Senators Charles Sumner and Carl Schurz 
and editor Horace Greeley, the dissidents re- 
sisted Grant’s renomination for the presiden- 
cy, claiming that his first term in office was 
both corrupt and inefficient. Meeting in Cin- 
cinnati in May 1872, the Liberal Republicans 
nominated Greeley for president and won the 
support of the Democratic Party by adopting 
a platform advocating governmental reform, 
particularly in the areas of civil service, lower 
tariffs, and a more conciliatory Reconstruc- 
tion policy toward the South. Despite Demo- 
cratic support, the Liberals were easily defeat- 
ed by the regular Republican ticket in a cli- 
mate of post-Civil War complacency and 
business prosperity. Grant was goaded, how- 
ever, into advocating several of their propos- 
als during his second term. Most of the Liber- 
- abe the regular Republican Party by 
76. 


-Adams’ reformist activities 1:74c 
liberal Socialism: see market Socialism. 


Liberal Union, Spanish political party 
formed by Gen. Leopoldo O’Donnell in 1854. 
-O’Donnell’s coalition and stability 17:438d 


Liberal Union, Turkish HUrriver ve iviLAr 
FIRKASI (Freedom and Accord Sate an Ot- 
toman political party, formed Nov. 21, 1911, 
by a merger of the opposition to the dominant 
Committee of Union and Progress (cup); it 
espoused a policy of administrative decentral- 
ization, opposition to drastic social change, 
and a laissez-faire economy. 

The Liberal Union won a brief victory in the 
by-election of December 1911. But in the well- 
manipulated general elections of 1912, it was 
crushed by the cup and forced to seek uncon- 
stitutional means to acquire power. That July 
the Halaskar Zabitan (Saviour Officers), mili- 
tary sympathizers of the Liberal Union, in- 
tervened, forced the Cup government to re- 
sign, and dissolved the Parliament. A new 
Liberal Cabinet was formed by Gazi Ahmed 
Muhtar Pasa and later headed by Kamil 
Pasa; but it was discredited because of defeats 
in the Italian (1911-12) and Balkan (1912-13) 
wars, and on Jan. 23, 1913, it was overthrown 
by a group of cup officers, who established a 
dictatorship until 1918. The Liberal Union 
was suppressed, and its members were exiled 
or persecuted. 

A second Liberal Union was formed on Jan. 
2, 1919, and its leaders played an important 
role in the cabinets that ruled in Istanbul until 
the emergence of a nationalist government in 

kara. This party advocated a pro-British 
policy and opposed the nationalist movement 
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of Mustafa Kemal (later Atatiirk) in Anatolia, 
but it had little following in the last Ottoman 
Parliament (in early 1920) and held its final 
meeting in May 1920 

-coalition government formation 13:789d 


Liber and Libera, in Roman religion, a pair 
of deities of uncertain origin. Liber, though an 
old and native Italian deity, came to be iden- 
tified with Dionysus. The triad Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera (his female counterpart) represent- 
ed in Rome, from early times and always un- 
der Greek influence, the Eleusinian Demeter, 
Iancchus-Dionysus, and Kore (Persephone). 
At the festival of the Liberalia, held at Rome 
on March 17, the toga virilis was commonly 
assumed for the first time by boys who were 
of age. At Lavinium a whole month was con- 
secrated to Liber, and the festival activities 
there were believed to make the seeds grow. 
-plebeian religious beliefs 15:1089d 


Liber apologeticus contra Gaunilonem 
(Latin: “Book as a Defense Against Gauni- 
lo”), presentation of the ontological argument 
for the existence of God written by St. Anselm 
of Canterbury in the 11th century ap. 
-ontological argument controversy 1:937h 


Liberation, Russian Socialist journal estab- 
lished in 1902 by Pavel Nikolayvich Milyu- 
kov. 

-Milyukov’s influence on moderates 12:210c 


Liberation of Labour, valso called os- 
VOBOZHDENIE TRUDA, first Russian Marxist or- 
ganization, founded in September 1883 in 
Geneva, by Georgy Valentinovich Plekhanov 
and Pavel Axelrod. Convinced that social 
revolution could be accomplished only by 
class-conscious industrial workers, the 
group’s founders broke with the Narodniki 
(Populists) and devoted themselves to transla- 
ting works by Marx and Engels, to writing 
their own works emphasizing the necessity of 
proletarian leadership in the destruction of 
tsarism and the seizure of the state, and to 
smuggling these writings into Russia for distri- 
bution. In 1888 the group organized a Russian 
Social Democratic Union abroad (which 
became the Union of Russian Social Demo- 
crats in 1894), Finding that the union was los- 
ing its radicalism, they left it in 1900. Then, 
with Lenin who had recently arrived in west- 
ern Europe, the group published the newspa- 
per Jskra and organized the Brussels-London 
congress (1903) of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party. After the congress, 
Liberation of Labour joined that party and 
dissolved itself. 


Liberation of St. Peter, fresco by Raphael 
completed in 1514 in the Stanza d’Eliddora. 
- Julius II theme and technique 10:334g 


Liberator, The (epithet): see O’Connell, 
Daniel. 


Liberator, The, weekly newspaper of Aboli- 
tionist crusader William Lloyd Garrison for 
35 years (Jan. 1, 1831-Dec. 29, 1865), the 
most influential anti-slavery periodical in the 
pre-Civil War period of U.S. history. Al- 
though The Liberator, published in Boston, 
could claim a paid circulation of only 3,000, it 
reached a much wider audience with its un- 
compromising advocacy of immediate eman- 
cipation for the millions of black Americans 
still held in bondage throughout the South. In 
the North, Garrison’s message of moral sua- 
sion challenged moderate reformers to apply 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to all people, regardless of colour. 
Fearful slaveholders in the South, erroneously 
assuming that The Liberator represented the 
majority opinion of Northerners, reacted mili- 
tantly by defending slavery as a “positive 
good” and by legislating ever more stringent 
measures to suppress all possible opposition 
to its “peculiar institution.” Garrison’s publi- 
cation further altered the course of the Ameri- 
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can anti-slavery movement by insisting that 
abolition, rather than African colonization, 
was the answer to the problem of slavery. 
-founding, editorship, and purpose 7:913a 


Liberbaileya gracilis, species of palm of the 
plant order Arecales. 
-palm distribution and range 

limitations 1:113le 


Liber de causis, English Book OF CAUSES, 
Neoplatonic philosophical work often attrib- 
uted to Aristotle but found by Thomas Aqui- 
nas to have been excerpted from Proclus’ Ele- 
ments of Theology. 

-ascription to Aristotle 14:258f 


Liber de fine, English FINAL BOOK, work ad- 
vocating the combination of preaching with 
military force, written by Ramon Llull in the 
14th century. 

-Crusade expedition theorization 5:309g 


Liber de regno Siciliae, English Book oF 
THE KINGDOM OF SICILY, a contemporary histo- 
ry of the period 1154-69 in Sicily. 
-historiography in the Middle Ages 8:950b 


Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, En- 
glish BOOK ABOUT ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 
(1494), chronological listing of ecclesiastical 
writings compiled by Johannes Tritheim. 
-beginnings of descriptive 

bibliography 2:978d 


Liberec, German REICHENBERG, city, Severo- 
cesky kraj (Northern Bohemia Region), 
Czechoslovakia, in the valley of the river Lu- 
zicka Nisa (German Lausitzer Neisse). 
Founded in the 13th century and chartered in 
1577, Liberec was inhabited mainly by Ger- 
mans until their expulsion after World War II. 
A Liberec citizen, Konrad Henlein, led the 
political union of the Sudeten Germans whose 
activities were instrumental in the 1938 Mu- 
nich Crisis, after which parts of Czechoslova- 
kia were ceded to Germany. 

Called the “Bohemian Manchester,” the city 
has been a textile centre since the 16th cen- 
tury, manufacturing chiefly broadcloth, rugs, 
tapestries, and cotton and silk fabrics. Libe- 
rec’s North Bohemian Museum has an out- 
standing collection of medieval Flemish tapes- 
tries. After 1945 there was Czech resettlement 
and a revival of industry, including traditional 
textile and glass production. Pop. (1975 est.) 
75,567. 
50°46’ N, 15°03’ E 
-map, Czechoslovakia 5:413 
Liber figurarum, English Book OF FORMS, 
book of drawings and figures by the 12th-cen- 
tury philosopher Joachim of Fiore. 

-drawings and their interpretation 10:225e 


Liberia 10:851, country on the West African 
coast and the oldest republic in Africa, 
bounded by Guinea (north), Sierra Leone 
(northwest), Ivory Coast (east), and the At- 
lantic Ocean (south and west). 

The text article covers Liberia’s international 
standing, relief features, drainage, geology, 
soils, climate, vegetation, animal life, land- 
scape under human settlement, peoples, 
population, national economy, economic poli- 
cies, transportation network, administration, 
social conditions, defense, cultural life and in- 
stitutions, and prospects for the future. See 
also West Africa, history of. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- African political divisions map 1:208 

-African States population table 1:209 

-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 

-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 

‘iron production, table 1 9:894 

-map, Africa 1:179 


-merchant fleet and shipping statistics 18:673f - 


-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-visual art of the Grebo, Kpelle, and De 1:263e 


LIBERIA 

Official name: Republic of Liberia. 
Location: western Africa, 

Form of government: republic. 

Official language: English. 

Official religion; none. 

Area: 43,000 sq mi, 111,400 sq km. 
Population: (1962 census) 1,016,443; (1975 
estimate) 1,708,000. 

Capital; Monrovia. 

Monetary unit; 1 Liberian dollar (L$) = 100 
cents. 


Demography 
Population: (1975 estimate) density 39.7 per 
sq mi, 15.3 per sq km; urban 15.2%, rural 
84.8%; male 49.3%, female 50.7%; (1971) 
under 15 41.6%, 15-29 25.5%, 30-44 18.7%, 
45-59 8.9%, 60-64 1.9%, 65 and over 3.4%. P 
Vital statistics: (1971) births per 1,000 population 49.8, deaths per 1,000 population 21.0, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 28.8; (1 970-75) life expectancy at birth—male 41 9, female 45.1; major causes of death— 
no data available. ; 
Ethnic composition (1962): Kpelle 20.8%, Bassa 16.3%, Gio 8.2%, Kru 8.0%, Grebo 7.6%, Mano 7.1%, other 
32.1%.* Religious affiliation (early 1970s): traditional beliefs 90.0%, Christian 7.0%, Muslim 3.0%. 
National accounts ( 
Budget (1973). Revenue: L$89,800,000 (income and wealth taxes 37.5%, import duties 23.2%, vessel taxes 
9.6%, export duties 1.8%). Expenditures: L$70,000,000 (general administration 32.7%, education 16.1%, 
health 8.0%, other social services 5.6%, defense 5.3%, agriculture 5.1%, transport and communications 
1.6%). Total national debt (1972): U.S. $162, 000,000. Tourism: no data available. 
Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $500,000,000 ape S. $330 per capita) 
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Origin of gross 1964 1962 

domestic product (at value in % of % of value in = of % of 

current factor cost): 000,000 total labour labour 000, 000 total labour Gone 
L$ value force force value force force 


en eee 


agriculture, forestry, ties 


hunting, fishing 72.5 27.9 333,117 80.9 63.0 22.57 7 Oba) 000 73.8 
mining, quarrying 66.3 25.5 14,441 3.5 152.7 31.3 Hi 
manufacturing 11.3 4.4 8,472 ma 22.6 47 
construction 15.2 5.9 12,032 2.9 14.3 48 
transport, storage, 

communications 15.2 5.9 3,777 0.9 37.5 6.4 
trade 29.5 11.4 11,5407 2.8 53.3 10.6 i 
banking, insurance, 

real estate 1.4 0.5 Bete 
ownership of dwellings 13.2 5.1 34.87 7.3 
public administration, defense, 

electricity, gas, water 22.6 8.7 25,313 6.1 41.9 8.8 : 
services 12.5 4.8 oo 14.1 2.9 PGMS leo 
other es ae 3,102 0.8 43.8 9.2 125,000 26.2 — 


total 259.7 100.0* 411,794 100.0 478.0 100.0 478,000 100.0 
Production (metric tons except as noted, 1974). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: paddy rice 208,000, 
cassava 260,000, natural rubber 100,000, palm oil 21,000, palm kernels 16,000, coffee 5,000, bananas 62,000, 
cocoa beans 3,000, sweet potatoes and yams 16,000, pineapples 7,000, oranges and tangerines 5,000; live- 
stock (number of live animals): cattle 33,000, sheep 168,000, goats 165,000, pigs 88,000; roundwood 1,770,000 
cu mt; fish catch 23,000. Mining, quarrying: iron ore 36, 000,000; diamonds (exported) 890,000 metric caratst; 
gold 41 kilograms§. Manufacturing: petroleum products 555. 000+; cement 1,740,000; beer 52, 000 hectolitres. § 
Energy: (1972) installed electrical capacity 300,000 kW; (1974) production 864,000,000 kWhr ats et per 
capita). 

Persons economically active (1974): 595,000 (35.7%), unemployed—no data available. a if 
Price and earnings 

indexes (1970 = 100): 1971 1972 1973 1974 


consumer price index || 400.2 104.2 124.6 148.9 


Land use (1971): total land area 11,137,000 ha (agricultural and under permanent cultivation 3. 3%; forested 
22.4%; meadows and pastures 2. 2%: built-on, wasteland, and other 72. 1%). 

Foreign trade 

Imports (1974): U.S. $288,417,000 (petroleum, crude and partly refined for further refining loxcibaines mathe) 
gasoline] 18.4%; machinery, ‘other than electric 15.4%; road motor vehicles 8.7%; cereals and cereal prep- 
arations 7.1%, of which, rice 5.5%; chemicals 6.4%; textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles, and related 
products 4.3%: electrical machinery, apparatus, and appliances 4.3%; iron and steel 3.3%; rubber manu- 
factures 2.3%: clothing 2.2%). Major import sources: United States 28. 4%, Saudi Arabia 18.4%, United 
Kingdom 9.5%, West Germany 9.3%, Japan 5.4%, The Netherlands 3.7%, France 3.2%, Sweden 2. 8%. : 
Exports (1974): U.S. $400,270,000 (iron ore and concentrates 65.5%; natural rubber 16.1%; industrial diamonds 
7.5%; cocoa beans, raw or roasted 1 .1%; coffee, green or roasted, and coffee substitutes containing coffee 
1 0%). Major export destinations: United States 23. 7%, West Germany 19.0%, The Netherlands 12.6%, Italy 
12.3%, Belgium—Luxembourg 10.8%, France 7.8%, United Kingdom 2.6%, Japan 2.4%, Spain2.0%. ~*~ 
Transport and communications tebe 
Transport, Railroads: (1973) length 258 mi, 415 km; (1970) short ton-mi cargo 3,011,000, metric topo igeragy 
4,396,000, Roads (1974): total length 4, 941 mi, 7, 952 km (paved 207 mi, 334 km; gravel ‘and crushed stone or 
stabilized soil surface 4,734 mi, 7,618 km). Vehicles (1975): passenger cars 11,570, trucks and buses 5,358. 
Merchant marine (1975): vessels (400 gross tons and over) 2,520, total deadweight tonnage 126,053, 631. Air 
transport: (1973) passengers embarked 31,049, passengers disembarked 27,223; outbound cargo 563 short 
tons, 511 metric tons; inbound cargo 1,699 short tons, 1,541 metric tons; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 13. 
Communications. Daily newspapers (1971): total number 1, total circulation 7,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 4. Radios (1970): total number of receivers 155, 000 (1 per 9.8 persons). Television (1973): near 
8,500 (1 per 192 persons). Telephones (1973): 3,400 (1 per 479 persons). 


Education and health 


Education (1974): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio e 
primary (age 6-12) 843 4,111 149,687 36.4 itd tte 
secondary (age 13-18) 275 1,015 26,426 i 7 53 
vocational, teacher training 6 414 1,511 A TS 
higher 3 1419 2,214 HORSES 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1970): 10. Literacy (1970): total population eames 15nd 
over) 185,858 (21.5%); males literate 138,506 (33.7%), females literate 47,352 (10.4%). a 

Health: (1973) doctors 132 (1 per 12,576 persons); (1973) hospital beds 2,446 (1 per 666 persons) 
per capita caloric intake 2,040 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,300 calori 


aad 


+Includes banking, insurance, and re 
Excludes vocational. 9Excludes teachers co ; 


*Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. 
$1973.  §1972. _ ||Monrovia only. 


Liberia, capital, Guanacaste province, north- 
western Costa Rica. It lies on the Liberia Riv- 
- er, a tributary of the Tempisque, at the foot of 
the Cordillera de Guanacaste. Liberia is a 
commercial centre for the surrounding ag- 
ricultural lands on which livestock is raised, 
and fruits, grains, and sugarcane are cultivat- 
ed. No railroad serves the city, but it is on the 
Pan-American Highway; another highway 
leads southward to towns on the Nicoya 

Peninsula. Pop. (1973) 10,802. 

10°38’ N, 85°27’ W 

-map, Costa Rica 5:210 

Liberius (b. Rome—d. Sept. 24, 366, Rome), 
pope from 352 to 366. He was elected on May 
17, 352, to succeed Pope St. Julius I. Liberius 
was pope during the turbulence caused by the 
rise of Arianism—a heresy teaching that 
Christ was neither equal with God the Pather 
nor eternal—under the Arian Roman emperor 
Constantius II, who opposed the Council of 
Nicaea and Bishop St. Athanasius the Great 
of Alexandria. Liberius was preoccupied with 
preserving the orthodox faith written into the 
Nicene Creed with the word homoousios (‘of 
one substance”’), which ruled out the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father. 

His first act was to write Constantius re- 
questing a council at Aquileia, Italy, to dis- 
cuss questions about Athanasius, but the Em- 
peror independently effected Athanasius’ con- 
demnation. In 355 Liberius was one of the few 
bishops who refused to sign the condemna- 
tion, which had been imposed at Milan, Italy, 
by ‘imperial command upon all Western 
bishops. Consequently, Constantius exiled 
Liberius to Beroea (modern Véroia, Greece), 
and the Arian archdeacon Felix (IJ) appro- 
priated the papacy. 

In late 357 Liberius went to Sirmium (in 
modern en cert Supposedly dejected, he 
agreed to sign certain unorthodox formulas 
that did not vow the Nicene Creed but did 
emasculate ft he also agreed to sever rela- 
tions with Athanasius. The exact nature of the 
concessions Liberius made to the Emperor is 
not known. But Constantius recalled him to 
Rome, where he returned in 358, joyfully re- 
ceived by the Roman Christians. Felix fled to 
Porto, Italy, but Constantius decreed that 
Felix and Liberius should co-rule. 

Although this imperial order was disregard- 
ed, Liberius’ prestige was impaired. Neither 
he nor Felix was invited to the great council 
that met at Rimini, Italy, in 359 to terminate 
the Arian crisis. This temporary humiliation 
prevented the papacy’s involvement in the 
council’s capitulation to imperial despotism 
and in its compromise with heresy. After Con- 
stantius’ death in 361, Liberius annulled the 
decrees of Rimini. In 362, with his authority 
renewed, he received some Eastern bishops 
and had them profess the Nicene faith and 
anathematize the formulary of Rimini. The 
curious phenomenon of the papacy’s double 
occupation ended when Felix died in 365. 
-church construction vision 15:1082f 


Liber Judiciorum, Castilian FUERO sUzGO 
(meaning Book of Laws), Visigothic law code 
that formed the basis of medieval Spanish 
law. It was promulgated in 654 by King 
Recceswinth and was revised in 681 and 693. 
The primary innovation of the code was the 
designation of territorial laws. Of the 500 laws 
in the code, many were revisions of those dat- 
ing from the time of King Leovigild (died 
586). They dealt with 12 areas: laws and legal 
administrators; courts; matrimony; families 
and inheritances; contracts; crimes and the 
use of torture; robbery; crime against proper- 
ty; the right of asylum (especially with refer- 
ence to deserters from military service); the 
draft and division of landed estates; laws gov- 
erning doctors and merchants; and laws for 
the punishment of heretics, public officials, 
and Jews. The main contemporary value of 
the code is its detailed picture of the constitu- 
bee organization of the Visigothic King- 


-Roman influence on Visigothic 
systems 17:406h 


Liberman, 
(1897- 
cian, 

“economic system theories 6:276d 


Liber pro insipiente, English Book oN BE- 
HALF OF THE FOOL (11th century), theological 
work by Gaunilo. 
‘reply to Anselm’s ontological 

argument 1:937g 


Liber quadratorum, English Book oF 
SQUARE NUMBERS (1225), by Leonardo of Pisa. 
-Diophantine equation proof history 10:818b 


Liber Studiorum (1819), 
J.M.W. Turner. 
-landscape styles 18:803e 


Libertad (Peru): see La Libertad. 


Libertador (Dominican Republic): see Daja- 
bon. 

Liber Tartarorum, or LIBER TATORUM, En- 
glish BOOK OF THE TARTARS, Or TATARS (c. 
1247), work by Giovanni da Pian del Carpini. 


-Carpini’s importance as commentator on 
Mongols 3:957c 


Libertas, in Roman religion, personification 
of liberty and personal freedom. Libertas was 
given a temple on the Aventine Hill about 238 
BC; later, two other temples were built for 
her, and a statue of Libertas was set up in the 
Forum. Libertas is usually portrayed as a ma- 
tron with a laurel wreath or a pileus (a coni- 
cal, felt cap given to freed slaves, hence the 
symbol of liberty). 


Libertas Praestantissimum, or LIBERTAS, 
encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII (June 20, 
1888) on the Roman Catholic view of liberty, 
one of Leo’s many efforts to establish a modus 
vivendi between the church and modern socie- 
ty. While denying that liberty meant the 
equality of all beliefs, and reiterating his pre- 
decessors’ condemnations of 19th-century lib- 
eralism, the pope upheld the idea of liberty 
guided by divine law, and urged Catholics to 
participate in political life to safeguard the 
common good and protect the interests of the 
church. 

-Leo XIII’s social philosophy 15:1016f 


liberties, charters of, the general name giv- 
en to a series of English 12th- and 13th-cen- 
tury documents by which the king, with the 
full support of his barons and often under 
pressure from them, attempted to define the 
rights and obligations of feudal law. They in- 
clude the coronation charter of Henry I 
(1100); similar charters issued by King Ste- 
phen and by Henry II; and, the most famous 
and extensive, Magna Carta (q.v.), sealed by 
King John in 1215, three times reissued (1216, 
1217, and 1225) in the reign of Henry III, and 
formally “confirmed” by Edward I in 1297. 

A Charter of Liberties providing for repre- 
sentative government was enacted in colonial 
New York under Gov. Thomas Dongan in 
1683. 

-English feudalism and rights 

development 3:206b passim to 210b 

-Henry I’s revenue reforms 8:763h 
liberty, in politics, a condition; in philoso- 
phy, the name of an idea, aspects of which are 
treated under human rights and under slavery, 
serfdom, and forced labour. 


Liberty, Statue of (New York Harbour, 
U.S.): see Statue of Liberty. 


Liberty Bell, traditional symbol of U.S. free- 
dom, which was commissioned in 1751 by the 
Pennsylvania Provincial Assembly to hang in 
the new State House (renamed Independence 
Hall) in Philadelphia. It was cast in London 
by the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, purchased 
for about £100, and delivered in August 
1752. It was cracked by a stroke of the clap- 

per while being tested and was twice recast in 
Philadelphia before being hung in the State 


Yevsey — Grigoryevich 
), Soviet economist and statisti- 


engravings by 
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House steeple in June 1753. It weighs about 
2,080 pounds (936 kilograms), is 12 feet (3.6 
metres) in circumference around the lip, and 
measures 3 feet from lip to crown. It bears the 
motto, ““Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof” (Lev. 
25:10). 

The legend that on July 4, 1776, the bell was 
rung to signal the Continental Congress’ 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
is untrue. In 1777, when British forces entered 
Philadelphia, it was hidden in an Allentown, 
Pa., church. Restored to Independence Hall, 
it cracked, according to tradition, while toll- 
ing for the funeral of Chief Justice Marshall in 
1835. The name “Liberty Bell” was first ap- 
plied in 1839 in an Abolitionist pamphlet. It 
was rung for the last time for George Wash- 
ington’s birthday in 1846, during which it 
cracked irreparably. On Jan. 1, 1976, the bell 
was moved to a new pavilion about 100 yards 
from Independence Hall. 


Liberty Bell 7, U.S. manned spacecraft 
launched July 21, 1961. 
-manned space flight, table 3 17:368 


Liberty engine, or AMERICAN LIBERTY EN- 
GINE, a 400-horsepower Y-12 airplane engine 
brought into use in World War I. 

-aircraft propulsion development 1:129f 


Liberty Island, formerly BEDLOE’s ISLAND, 
off the southern tip of Manhattan Island, New 
York City, U.S., in Upper New York Bay. It 
has an area of about 10 ac (4 ha), and is the 
site of Bartholdi’s “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” (see Statue of Liberty) and of the 
American Museum of Immigration. Known 
to the Indians as Minnissais and to early colo- 
nists as Great Oyster Bay, it was renamed for 
Isaac Bedloe, who bought it in the 1660s. The 
city of New York acquired it in 1758, and it 
was ceded to the federal government in 1796. 
U.S. Fort Wood, established there in 1841, 
was discontinued in 1937, when the National 
Park Service took over jurisdiction. 


Liberty Leading the People (1830), French 
LA LIBERTE GUIDANT LE PEUPLE, a painting by 
Eugéne Delacroix. 

-Romantic traces in work 5:566a 


Liberty Party, a U.S. political party (1839- 
48), organized in Albany, N.Y., as the first an- 
tislavery party; the lineal precursor of the 
Free-Soil and Republican parties. It was 
formed by Abolitionists who advocated direct 
political action. Led by James G. Birney, its 
presidential candidate in 1840 and 1844, the 
party participated in national and local cam- 
paigns, reaching its greatest strength in 1846 
with more than 74,000 votes. Thereafter it 
lost power, and in 1848, after its presidential 
nominee, John P. Hale, withdrew, it merged 
with the Free-Soil Party (q.v.). 

-background and foundation 7:913f 


Liberty Poles, also known as LIBERTY TREES, 
in U.S. colonial history, symbols of assertion 
of American rights against what colonists be- 
lieved to be acts of British tyranny in the 
decade preceding the U.S. War of Indepen- 
dence. The initial Liberty Tree was a Boston 
elm under which the Sons of Liberty rallied to 
denounce British oppression. In 1766 a fa- 
mous Liberty Pole was erected peacefully in 
New York to celebrate repeal of the Stamp 
Act, but it soon became the focal point for 
street brawls between the Sons of Liberty and 
British soldiers. Thereafter, most Liberty 
Poles were dismantled by the British shortly 
after their construction. 


Liberty ship, also called Ec-2 sup, built in 
the U.S. during World War II. 
-U.S. wartime shipbuilding 16:683a 


Libertyville, village, northern suburb of 
Chicago, Lake County, Illinois, U.S., on the 
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Des Plaines River. Founded in 1836 by set- 
tlers from New England and originally called 
Independence Grove, it was renamed in 1837. 
The village, mainly residential, has attracted 
some industry, including the manufacture of 
mobile farm equipment. A farm near Liberty- 
ville was the home of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
governor of Illinois (1949-53) and Democratic 
presidential nominee. The village is the site of 
Lamb’s Pet Farm, home and school for re- 
tarded children. Inc. 1882. Pop. (1980) 16,520. 
42°17' N, 87°57’ W 
liberum veto, in Polish history, the legal 
right of each member of the sejm (Polish diet) 
to defeat by his vote alone any measure under 
consideration or to dissolve the sejm and nulli- 
fy all acts passed during its session, Based on 
the assumption that all members of the Polish 
nobility were absolutely equal politically, the 
veto meant, in practice, that every bill intro- 
duced into the sejm had to be passed unani- 
mously. It was first used to dissolve a session 
of the sejm in 1652. Subsequently, it was used 
extensively, often paralyzing the government, 
making a centralization of power (opposed by 
nobles jealous of their independence) impossi- 
ble, and leaving Poland vulnerable to the in- 
fluence of foreign powers, which habitually 
bribed delegates to the sejm to force the ad- 
journment of sessions that threatened to pass 
legislation contrary to their interests. 

Although King Stanistaw II August Ponia- 
towski (ruled 1764-95) attempted to make 
constitutional reforms, which included a lim- 
itation upon the right of liberum veto, he suc- 
ceeded only in provoking a civil war and Rus- 
sian military intervention (1767), which cul- 
minated in the First Partition of Poland 
(1772). Only after Poland suffered these mis- 
fortunes did its political leaders adopt the 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, which abolished 
the liberum veto. 

‘constitutional government 

development 14:644g 


Liber Veritatis (1635-36), translated as 
BOOK OF TRUTH, a volume of paintings by 
Claude Lorrain. 

-Claude Lorrain’s artistic development 4:695a 


Li Bi (Vietnamese leader): see Ly Bon, 


libido, concept originated by Sigmund Freud 
to signify the physiological energy associated 
with sexual urges and, in his later writings, all 
constructive human activity. In the latter 
sense of eros, or life instinct, libido was op- 
posed by thanatos, the death instinct and 
source of destructive urges; the interaction of 
the two produced all the variations of human 
activity. Freud considered psychiatric symp- 
toms the result of misdirection or inadequate 
discharge of libido. 

Carl Jung used the term in a more expansive 
sense, encompassing all life processes in all 
species. Later theories of motivation have 
used such related terms as drive (q.v.) and ten- 
sion. 

-angels and demons in psychology 1:873a 
-Jung’s religious symbolism evaluation 15:596g 
-motivation and Freudian theory 12:558e 
-personality and Freudian life energy 14:116e 


Libinia: see spider crab. 


Libitina, in Roman religion, goddess of fu- 
nerals. At her sanctuary in a sacred grove 
(perhaps on the Esquiline Hill), a piece of 
money was deposited whenever a death oc- 
curred, There the undertakers (/ibitinarii) had 
their offices, and there all deaths were regis- 
tered for statistical purposes. The word Libiti- 
na thus came to be used for the business of an 
undertaker, funeral requisites, and, by poets, 
for death itself. Libitina was often mistakenly 
identified with Venus Lubentia (Lubentina), 
an Italian goddess of gardens. Libitina may 
have been originally an earth goddess con- 
nected with luxuriant nature and the enjoy- 
ments of life; because all such deities were 


connected with the underworld, she also 
became the goddess of death, that side of her 
character predominating in later conceptions. 


Libon of Elis, 5th-century-sc Greek ar- 
chitect. 
‘Olympian temple of Zeus 13:564h 


Libourne, town, Gironde département, 


southwestern France, northeast of Bordeaux. 


Old tower gate, Libourne, Fr. 
Richard Chatagneau 


At the confluence of the Isle and Dordogne 
rivers, it is a port for ocean-going vessels and 
the centre of a wine-producing district. Li- 
bourne (Leybornia) takes its name from Rog- 
er de Leyburn, English seneschal of Gascony, 
who founded it as a bastide (fortified town) in 
1270. It was united to France in the 15th cen- 
tury. Its Clocktower Gate dates from the 14th 
century and its town hall from the 16th. Lat- 
est census 19,981. 

44°55’ N, 0°14’ W 

‘map, France 7:584 

libra, ancient Roman unit of weight equal to 
327.45 grams. 

-Roman weight system 19:728g 


libra, unit of weight used in Argentina, Spain, 
Mexico, and Portugal equal to 1.012-1.0143 
pounds, 

-weights and measures table 5 19:734 


Libra, or THE BALANCE (symbol =, ab- 
breviated Lib), in astronomy, a constellation 
of the zodiac lying between Scorpius and Vir- 
go, at about 15 hours 30 minutes right ascen- 
sion (the coordinate on the celestial sphere 


Libra, illumination from a Book of Hours, Italian, c. 
1475; in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (MS. 
G.14) 


By courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, the Glazier Collection 


analogous to longitude on the Earth) and 15° 
south declination (angular distance south of 
the celestial equator). Its stars are compara- 
tively faint and present little of interest to the 
naked eye. 

In astrology, Libra is the seventh sign of the 
zodiac, considered as governing the period c. 
September 22-c. October 23. It is represented 
by a woman (sometimes identified with As- 
traea, the Roman goddess of justice) holding 
a balance scale, or by the balance alone. 
-contemporaneous origin with zodiac 2:227c; 

table 1 
nature, ruler, decan, and exaltation, table 
1523222 


Librairie Larousse (French publishing 
house): see Larousse. 


library 10:856, a collection of books or the 
physical accommodation in which such a col- 
lection is housed, Modern libraries include 
films, slides, phonograph records, and tapes 
as well as books, 

The text article defines the nature and func- 
tion of libraries, setting them in a historical 
perspective (the ancient world; Middle Ages 
and Renaissance; post-Renaissance, tracing 
the rise of today’s great national collections; 
modern developments). It describes the vari- 
ous kinds of library (national, university, pub- 
lic, special, school, private archives) and the 
problems of library architecture, with a sketch 
of its history through medieval times until the 
present century, also pointing out problems 
that will have to be solved in the future, The 
article concludes with a section on contempo- 
rary problems. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘architectural development 1:1092g 
-Ashurbanipal’s collection at Nineveh 11:987c 
-Ashurbanipal’s library of Nineveh 2:145e 
-automated data storage 2:512e 
-Boston establishment and history 3:60c 
-Burmese Buddhist library illus. 17:254 
-censorship through classification 3:1084e 
-Hellenistic censorship through 
classification 3:1084e 
-Islamic educational development 15:645h 
-Islamic learning centres 9:922e 
-library science technical development 10:867c 
-literature development at Alexandria 10:1090f 
-Mesopotamian text compilation and 
preservation 11:1008d 
-New York’s library system 13:41f 
‘origins in ancient world 15:223b 
private and public collection origins 2:120e 
-Ptolemaic Alexandrian scholarship 6:485b 
-publishing and copyright growth 15:229a 
-textual editing scholarship methods 18:190h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana; Bibliotheque 
Nationale; Bodleian Library, The; British 
Museum Library; Library of Congress 


Library, The (1899 ff.), journal of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, London. 
-publications concerning literary study 2:98la 


library associations, organized groups of li- 
brarians and library administrators. 

-history and function 10:874b 

‘programs in developing nations 10:866d 


Library of American Civilization, Mi- 
crobook fiche (ultra-microfiche) library of 
about 19,000 volumes of materials on all as- 
pects of American life and literature from 
colonial times to World War I; published by 
Library Resources Inc. (founded 1969), a sub- 
airy company of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
nc. 

-micropublishing techniques 9:569d 


Library of Congress, the national library of 
the United States, the largest and one of the 
greatest of the national libraries. Founded in 
Washington, D.C., in 1800, the Library of 
Congress was at first housed in the Capitol. 
Destroyed in 1814 when British troops burned 
the building, it was moved to permanent 
quarters in 1897. In addition to serving as a 
reference source for members of Con and 
other officers of the government, the Library 


of Congress has become an outstanding insti- 
tution among the learned institutions of the 
world, with magnificent collections of books, 
manuscripts, music, prints, and maps. It also 
provides lectures and concerts; serves as the 
national centre for service to the blind, issuing 
books in Braille and talking books; houses the 
National Union Catalog, a record of the 
volumes contained in 2,500 libraries; issues 
printed catalog cards for the use of subscrib- 
ing libraries and institutions; and has devel- 
oped a widely used system of classification. 


designed by 


The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
the architectural firm Smithmeyer and Pelz, completed 
1897 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Besides 15,000,000 books (5,600 of which 
were printed before 1501) and 29,000,000 
manuscripts, the Library of Congress contains 
the largest current collection of graphic 
materials in the United States and also con- 
tains microfilms, recordings, and moving pic- 
tures. In the 1970s, through deposits under 
the copyright law (free copies of all books 
copyrighted in the United States), exchanges 
with foreign governments and learned socie- 
ties, and purchase, it was adding 1,000,000 
pieces to its collections each year. 

-cataloging in machine-readable form 2:980a 
-founding and function 15:229a 

-library history and function 10:86la 

-library science technical development 10:868h 
-worldwide distinction 19:631d; map 624 


Library of Congress classification (LC), 
an arbitrary rather than a logical or philo- 
sophical system of library organization devel- 
oped during the reorganization of the U.S. na- 
tional library; it consists of separate, mutually 
exclusive, special classifications, often having 
no connection save the accidental one of al- 
phabetical notation. 

Unlike the Dewey Decimal classification, 
this system was based on an actual collection 
of some million books and incorporated the 
best features of existing systems with individu- 
al subject schemes or schedules devised by 
subject specialists. The arrangement, based on 
the order devised by the U.S. librarian 
Charles Cutter in Expansive Classification 
(1891-93), roughly follows groupings of social 
sciences, humanities, and natural and physical 
sciences. It divides the field of knowledge into 
20 large classes and an additional class for 
general works. Each main class has a synopsis 
that also serves as a guide. Resulting order is 
from the general to the specific, from the 
theoretical to the practical. 

Special features include differentiation be- 
tween general and general specific (books 
treating general works in a special way); mi= 
nute groupings of subjects and geographical 
places for individual titles; and association of 
subject by country rather than topic in certain 
classes (philosophy, social sciences, political 
sciences). The quarterly appearance of LC 
classification schedules testifies to the con- 
stant revision. 

There is no general index, unlike Dewey 
Decimal classification, though each set of ta- 
bles is followed by an index. In place of stan- 
dard subdivisions, each class may incorporate 


divisions for literary form and geography. 
Terminology may be explicit, exact, scientific, 
or popular, depending on the situation. There 
is no attempt to give mnemonic or memory 
aids; fullness of each class varies. Subdivi- 
sions in Library of Congress are arranged 
roughly on historical basis, and the notation is 
mixed: capital letters (single and double sets) 
and Arabic numerals. More combinations 
and, hence, greater specificity is possible, yet 
excessively long notations do not occur, 
Hence, university, special, and government li- 
braries favour its use. 


library science 10:867, the discipline con- 
cerned with the administration of a library, in- 
cluding the collection of books and other in- 
formation sources, their organization and pre- 
sentation to library users, and several other 
related services. Library science has expanded 
to include the various aspects of documenta- 
tion, information science, and information ex- 
change. 

The text article includes sections on technical 
services (acquisition, cataloging, classifica- 
tion); services to users (reference, instruction 
in the use of the library, library extension, in- 
terlibrary cooperation); buildings and stor- 
age; developments in documentation (infor- 
mation centres, microphotography, library 
automation); library education (library asso- 
ciations, training); and applications of library 
science to different types of libraries (national, 
university, school, learned society, and special 
libraries). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-bibliography’s development and use 2:978b 
-classification’s practical function 4:693a 
-information recording and 

transmission 9:567g 
‘library history and functions 10:856f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
cataloging: see Anglo-American Cataloging 

Rules; catalog; cataloging 
classification: Bliss classification; classification; 

Colon classification; Dewey Decimal classifica- 

tion; Library of Congress classification; Uni- 

versal Decimal classification 
other: bookmobile; documentation 


libration, in astronomy, an oscillation, ap- 
parent or real, of a satellite, such as the 
Moon, the surface of which may as a conse- 
quence be seen from different angles at differ- 
ent times from one point on its primary body. 

The latitudinal libration of the Moon occurs 
because its axis is tilted slightly, relative to the 
plane of its orbit round the Earth; this makes 
the Moon’s north and south poles apparently 
alternate in tipping slightly toward the Earth 
as the Moon moves through its orbit. The 
Moon’s longitudinal libration (a back and 
forth turning, a “‘headshaking” motion) re- 
sults from its moving at slightly different 
speeds at different points in its orbit (in accord 
with Kepler’s second law). 

These and other small librations allow about 
59 percent of the Moon’s surface to be seen 
from Earth, though it presents nearly the 
same face to the Earth at all times. 

-Moon’s mass asymmetry 12:416c 
-tidal force variations on lunar surface 18:390h 


Librazhd, province in Albania. 
‘area and population table 1:419 


libretto (diminutive of Italian libro, “‘book”), 
text of an opera or operetta, or less common- 
ly, of a musical work not intended for the 
stage. Writing a libretto demands techniques 
different from those for writing spoken 
drama. Music moves at ‘a slower pace than 
speech, and an orchestra can suggest emotions 
that would need to be made explicit in a play. 
When sung, elaborate literary artifices and un- 
natural word orders would present audiences 
with unnecessary problems, but simple words 
and repetitions of phrases provide aids to un- 
derstanding. 

The onfliest operas, beginning in 1597 with 
Ottavio Rinuccini’s Dafne, set to music by 
Jacopo Peri, were court entertainments, and 
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as a commemoration the words were printed 
in a small book, or “libretto.” In the 1630s 
Venetian opera became a public spectacle, 
and audiences used printed librettos to follow 
the drama. The early French and Italian li- 
brettists regarded their works as poetic 
dramas, and the composer was expected to 
pay faithful regard to the accents of the 
words. A tendency to more lyrical treatment 
of the text developed in Venice, however, and 
purely musical demands began to outweigh 
strict subservience to the poetry. Despite the 
enhancement of the composer’s role, full op- 
eratic scores were rarely printed. It was usual- 
ly only the librettist who saw his name in 
print. 

The early 17th- -century librettists drew their 
subject matter from pastoral drama—e.g., 
Alessandro Striggio’s Orfeo (1607), composed 
by Claudio Monteverdi. Other trends soon 
developed. In 1642 Gian Francesco Busenello 
based his L’incoronazione di Poppea (The 
Coronation of Poppea, music by Monteverdi) 
on incidents in the life of Nero; historical li- 
brettos flattered the aristocracy on whom op- 
era was financially dependent. 

The style of 18th-century librettos was exem- 
plified by Pietro Metastasio and by Apostolo 
Zeno, both of whom aimed at raising libretto 
standards by banishing comic characters from 
serious opera and creating a lofty poetic 
drama. Their elevated style eventually came 
under criticism as unnatural and sometimes 
absurd, 

The movement for reform was most notice- 
able in the works of Gluck. Ranieri Calzabigi, 
working closely with Gluck, wrote the libretto 
for Orfeo ed Euridice; the result, in marked 
contrast with contemporary librettos, sup- 
ported Gluck’s musical aims of simplicity and 
profundity. 

In the late 18th century librettists began to 
turn aside from mythology and antiquity. In 
contrast to serious opera, comic opera had al- 
ways dealt with subjects from real life, and it 
now became the framework for works that 
were largely serious in intention, An example 
is Mozart’s Die Zauberflote (1791; The Magic 
Flute), to Emanuel Schikaneder’s libretto. Af- 
ter the French Revolution (1789) the “rescue 
opera”’ with its theme of resistance to tyranny 
became popular, culminating in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, based on Jean-Nicolas Bouilly’s play 
Léonore. 

Nineteenth-century Romanticism encour- 
aged texts dealing with medieval history and 
legends of the supernatural, such as Friedrich 
Kind’s libretto for Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
(1821; The Freeshooter) and the librettos writ- 
ten for Giacomo Meyerbeer by Eugene 
Scribe, e.g., Les Huguenots (1836). 

Exotic subjects and themes drawn from folk- 
lore and regional culture found their way into 
19th- and 20th-century librettos, among them 
Karel Sabina’s for Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride (1866) and Puccini’s Turandot, (1926), 
adapted from the oriental fable of Carlo Goz- 
zi. Demand for librettos of high literary qual- 
ity also rose; Wagner wrote his own, as did 
Berlioz (e.g., Les Troyens, 1858; The Trojans). 

Among the rare successful uses of spoken- 
drama texts are Debussy’s setting of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande (1902) and 
Strauss’s setting of a German translation of 
Oscar Wilde’s Salomé (1905). Carlisle Floyd’s 
Of Mice and Men (1970) drew its libretto 
from John Steinbeck’s novel. The growth of 
realism in spoken drama also influenced op- 
era. Bizet’s Carmen (1875), based on Prosper 
Mérimée’s novel, represented neurotic or vio- 
lent situations, 

-Auden form revitalization 2:364b 
‘Italian literary influence 10:1159f 
-musical adaptation of dramatic text 13:578f 
-poetic form in Japanese No theatre 12:684f 


Libreville, capital of Gabon Republic and of 
the Estuaire région, located on the north 
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Libreville, "Gabon, on the Gabon Eaten 


EPA—EB Inc 


shore of the Gabon Estuary, which empties 
into the Gulf of Guinea. It is built on a succes- 
sion of hills overlooking a well-sheltered port. 
The former European sector (modern in ap- 
pearance and the site of the principal adminis- 
trative and commercial buildings) climbs a 
plateau that rises from the sea; 22 traditional 
African villages partially surround this com- 
munity, ending at the estuary. The airport is 7 
mi north, and a growing system of roads links 
the city with towns in the interior. 

Pongoue (Mpongwe) people first settled the 
estuary in the 16th century, followed by the 
Fang, who had migrated south from the 
Cameroon area, in the 19th. Fort-d’Aumale 
was built by the French in 1843 on the estu- 
ary’s north bank, and the Catholic mission 
Sainte-Marie was founded a year later. In 
1849 a settlement of freed slaves from the ship 
“Elizia” and a group of Pongoue villages were 
given the name Libreville (meaning “free 
town’’), In 1850 the French abandoned their 
fort and resettled on the plateau that is now 
the site of the administrative and commercial 
sector. Between 1860 and 1874, the British 
and Germans established businesses in Libre- 
ville, which from 1888 to 1904 was the capital 
of the former French Congo. 

By the 1920s more than 80 tribes were repre- 
sented in Libreville, and in the 1940s a wave 
of Fang people came from the estuary’s bank 
settling on the periphery. Almost every tribal 
group in Gabon is now represented. 

Although second to Port-Gentil as a port 
and economic centre, Libreville is well indus- 
trialized and is the educational centre for Ga- 
bon. It is the site of governmental and Catho- 
lic college preparatory schools, a Catholic 
teachers’ college, a technical school, a forestry 
school, a commercial college, the Ecole 
Gabonaise d’Administration, the Institut 
Gabonais d’Etudes Juridiques, and the In- 
stitut Polytechnique de |’Afrique Centrale 
(1964). In addition, there are research insti- 
tutes for tropical agriculture and livestock, 
geology and mining, and forestry. The Libre- 
ville library was opened in 1960. A modern 
hospital, Catholic and Protestant missions, 
and a mosque also serve the community. 

Industrial development caused the popula- 
tion to more than double in the 1960s, Lum- 
ber has long been the major export (okoumé 
wood, ebony, walnut, mahogany); but cocoa, 
rubber, and palm products also are shipped 
overseas. Libreville’s industries include saw- 
mills, plywood and cloth-printing factories, 
and brewing, milling of flour, and shipbuild- 
ing; oil has been discovered north of the city; 
and an experimental rice project was under 
way in the early 1970s at Akok, 26 mi east- 
northeast. Both Libreville and the new deep- 
water port at Owendo, 9 mi south- southeast, 
handle exports for the Estuaire région. 
Pop. (1961) 29,602; (1970) 105,080; (1975 
est.) 169,231. 
0°23’ N,-9°27' E 

industrial and social development 7: athe 

passim to 822a 

-map, Gabon 7:821 


Libri Carolini, English CHARLES’ BOOKS, 
treatise written about AD 791 in the name of 
Charlemagne, directed against the Council of 
Nicaea, which had condemned the Iconoclasts 
(those in the Byzantine Church who were op- 
posed to the worship of icons), 

-Carolingian renaissance reflection 4:46b 

- Western icon theology concepts 4:503f 


libro dell’arte, Il (1437), translated as A 
TREATISE ON PAINTING (1844) and THE CRAFTS- 
MAN’S HANDBOOK (1933), work by Cennino 
Cennini. 

‘Renoir technique classical influence 15:675c 


Libro de Montalvo, or oRDENANZAS REALES 
DE CASTILLA, compilation of medieval Castil- 
ian law, produced by Alonso Diaz de Montal- 
vo in 1485 during the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in Spain. The book contained 1,163 
laws, of which Ferdinand and Isabella had 
originated approximately 230. Thirteen edi- 
tions were published between its publication 
and the year 1513. 


Libro nuovo d’imparare a scrivere (1540), 
calligraphic manual written by Giovanni Bat- 
tista Palatino. 

‘writing manual significance 3:658b 


Liburnian, type of light, fast unireme, an 
early Roman warship. 
‘naval history of ancient Rome 12:887a 


LibuSe, legendary princess of Bohemia. 
-Prague’s foundation 14:944h 


Libya 10:875, socialist republic of North 
Africa, bounded by the Mediterranean Sea 
(north), Egypt (east), The Sudan (southeast), 
Chad and Niger (south), and Tunisia and Al- 
geria (west). 

The text article covers Libya’s relief, drain- 
age and soils, climate, vegetation and animal 
life, traditional regions, and landscape under 
human settlement, as well as its people and 
population, economy, transportation, ad- 
ministration, social conditions, cultural life, 
and prospects for the future. See also North 
Africa, history of. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- African languages distribution map 1:226 
- African political divisions map 1:208 
- African States population table 1:209 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-Christian denominational demography 

map 4:459 

‘groundwater features and movement 8:434e; 

illus. 

-Hamito-Semitic languages map 8:590 
-map, Africa 1:179 
‘natural gas production and reserves, 

table 3 12:861 

-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
‘petroleum production statistics, table 1 14:176 
‘petroleum reserves of the world table 14:175 
‘spice import, export, and value, table 3 17:506 


Libyan Desert, Arabic As-SAHRA AL- 
LiBiyAH, northeastern portion of the Sahara, 
extending from eastern Libya through south- 
western Egypt into the extreme northwest of 
The Sudan; that part of it in Egypt, known as 
the Western Desert (as-Sahra’ al-Gharbiyah), 
was a Critical area of operations in World War 
II. The desert’s bare rocky plateaus and stony 
or sandy plains are harsh, arid, and inhospita- 
ble. The highest point (6,345 ft [1,934 m]), Ja- 
bal al-‘Uwaynat, is located where the three 
countries meet; the Qattara Depression 
(Munkhafad al-Qattarah) of Egypt descends 
to 436 ft below sea level. The very few inhabi- 
tants are mainly concentrated in the Egyptian 
oases of Siwah, al-Bahriyah, al-Farafirah, ad- 
Dakhilah, al-Kharijah and the Libyan oasis of 
al-Kufrah, 
-map, Libya 10:877 
-Nile River system physiography 13:102h; 

map 103 
-sand sheet formations illus. 16:210 


Libyans, ancient North African people con- 
quered by the Egyptians. Some of the Egyp 
tian kings of the 22nd dynasty (c. 945-c. 730 
Bc) had Libyan names, 


‘Egyptian invasion and subjugation 
6:475h passim to 481c 

-Ramses II’s military struggles 15:502f 

-Tunis in ancient times 18:743h 


Libyan War (1911-12): see Italo-Turkish 
War. 


Libypithecus, genus of extinct monkeys (or- 
der Primates). 
primate ancestry and evolution 14:1027f 


Libytheidae, family of snout butterflies of 
the order Lepidoptera. 
-classification and general features 10:830f 


Licata, town, Agrigento province, southern 
Sicily, Italy, and a Mediterranean port at the 
mouth of the Fiume (river) Salso (ancient 
Himera Meridionalis), northwest of Ragusa. 
It lies at the foot of the promontory of 
Sant’Angelo (ancient Ecnomus), the site of the 
town of Phintias, founded c. 281 Bec by 
Phintias, tyrant of Acragas (now Agrigento). 
The Romans defeated the Carthaginian fleet 
off Licata in 256 Bc, and in the plain to the 
north the Carthaginian Hamilcar vanquished 
the Syracusan tyrant Agathocles in 311 Bc. 
During World War II Licata was an initial in- 
vasion point where Allied forces from North 
Africa landed on July 10, 1943. Vegetables 
and cereals are grown in the vicinity and sul- 
fur is mined and exported. Chemical fertiliz- 
ers, pasta, and flour are produced. There is a 
beach to the east. Pop. (1975 est.) mun., 
42,248. 

S720 5a Noa 5 Ome 

‘map, Sicily 16:728 

Licchavi, sometimes spelled LICHCHHAVI, 
tribe that settled (6th-5th centuries BC) on the 
north bank of the Ganges in modern Bihar 
state of India, with its capital city at Vaisali in 
the Muzaffarpur district. The Licchavis were 
renowned for their republican government, 
having a general assembly of the heads of the 
leading Ksatriya families. They were for a 
time of considerable importance and rivalled 
the rising power of Magadha, forming a 
confederacy with other tribal groups (the so- 
called Vrijian, or Vajjian, confederacy). The 
Licchavis remained influential in northern 
India and Nepal until about the 4th century 
AD (see also Candra Gupta I). In Nepal a Lic- 
chavi dynasty is commemorated in a dating 
system, the Licchavi era, that began in AD 
110. 

‘chronology of Hindu history 4:574d 

-Nepali earliest dynastic history 12:957b 
-pre-Mauryan political systems 9:349a 


lice (biology): see Phthiraptera. 


Liceaceae, family of slime molds of the class 
Myxomycetes. 
‘classification and general features 16:891d 


Liceales, order of slime molds (g.v.; class 
Myxomycetes), ranging in size from micro- 
scopic to large and bearing their spores (re- 
productive bodies) internally. 

-classification and general features 16:891d 
-classification and traits 12:765d 


license, permission granted by one person to 
another, or by the state to a person, to per- 
form an act that he otherwise could not legal- 
ly perform. The grant is personal and not 
transferable. The written instrument itself is 
also called a license. 

‘medical practice laws 11:814h 

-patent licenses and patent law 13:1073g 
-pharmacy practice prerequisites 14:203h 
-trademarks and international trade 18:561la 


Licensing Act of 1737, British legislation 
that gave the lord chamberlain power over 
the theatre, requiring actors to be licensed by 
him and all plays to receive his approval prior 
to staging. 

‘theatrical censorship in England 4:964b  _ 
liceo (plural Jicei), Italian secondary school. 
‘university preparation role 6:380f 


fue dyed 


Liceo, Gran Teatro del, ballet and opera 
theatre founded in Barcelona in 1847 and re- 


_ built in 1862. 


‘cultural centre 2:72le 


Li Chao-tao (fl. c. ap 700-740), Chinese 
landscape artist. 
-style and colour technique 19:190a 


Lichas, in Greek mythology, the herald of 
the Greek hero Heracles. He was known 


Lichanura (snake): see boa. 


-(at current prices): 


LIBYA 

Official name: Al-Jamahiriyah al-‘Arabiyah 
al-Liblyah ash-Sha‘biyah al-Ishtirakiyah 
(Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya). 

Location: northern Africa, 

Form of government: republic. 

Official language: Arabic. 

Official religion: \s\am. 

Area: 679,360 sq mi, 1,759,540 sq km. 
Population: (1973 census) 2,249,222; (1978 estimate) 3,014,100. 
Capital: Tripoli. 

Monetary unit: 1 Libyan dinar — 1,000 dirhams. 


For the national flag 
of Libya, see 

Volume X, page 1055. 
For comparative 
Statistics, see Volume 
X, page 910 ff. 


Demography 

Population: (1978 estimate) density 4.4 per sq mi, 1.7 per sq km; 
(1973) urban 59.8%, rural 40.2%; (1976) male 53.70%, female 
46.30%; (1973) under 15 48.8%, 15-29 22.2%, 30-44 15.3%, 45-59 8.2%, 60-65 1.6%, 65 and over 3.9%. 
Vital Statistics: (1976) births per 1,000 population 47.7, deaths per 1,000 population 7.0, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 40.7; (1970-75) life expectancy at birth—male 51.4, female 54.5; (late 1970s) major 
causes of death (per 100,000 population) =no data available; however, the major diseases are trachoma. 
tuberculosis, malaria, and dysentery. 

Ethnic composition (1973): Libyan nationals (native Arab-Berber) 91.2%, foreign nationals 8.8%. 
Religious affiliation (late 1970s): Predominantly Muslim; Roman Catholic 0.4%. 

National accounts 

Budget (1978). Revenue: 695,000,000 dinars (no breakdown available; however, main revenue from oil). 
Expenditures: 741,000,000 dinars (armed forces 17.5%, emergency account 4.2%, communications 
secretariat 1.8%, justice secretariat 1.4%, foreign affairs secretariat 0.9%). Total national! debt: no data 
available. Tourism. Receipts from visitors (1976): U.S. $12,000,000. Expenditures by nationals abroad 
(1975): U.S. $84,000,000. 

Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNp; at current market prices, 1977): U.S. $17,620,000,000 (U.S. $6,680 per capita), 


Origin of gross 1964 1973 
domestic product value in % of % of valuein % of % ot 


000,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
dinars value force force dinars value force force 


agriculture, forestry, 


hunting, fishing 16.6 4.4 144,853 35.7 114.3 2.9 123,471 22.8 
mining, quarrying 198.3 52.3 14,259 3.5 1,959.9 50.3. 11,814 2.2 
manufacturing 11.5 3.0929 371 7.2 91.6 2.4 22,616 4.2 
construction 23.0 6.1 31,434 7.8 439.3 11.3 90,569 16.7 
electricity, gas, water 1.3 0.3 6,064 1.5 17.7 0.4 10,122 1.9 
transport, storage, 

communications 15.0 4.0 22,748 5.6 253.9 6.5 44,331 8.2 
trade 28.1 7.4 26,735 6.6 246.2 6.3 38,074 7.0 
banking, insurance, 

real estate 5.2 1.4 86.8 2.2 6,500 1.2 
ownership of dwellings 33.4 8.8 131.0 3.4 cigs ae. 
public administration, 

defense 39.3 10.4 ae fs 255.7 6.6 Sine aeie 
services 7.1 1.9 82,531 20.4 188.6 4.8 176,722 32.7 
other atte oS “5 i Ley eaiien Ma WOT 111.5 2.9 16,973 3.1 

total 378.8 100.0 405,258 100.0 3,896.5 100.0 541,192 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing (1977): tomatoes 204,000, 
barley 200,000, olives 100,000, wheat 70,000, citrus fruits 28,000, peanuts (groundnuts), unshelled 15,000. 
Mining, quarrying (1978): crude petroleum 120,696,000, natural gas 17,953,000 cu m.* Manufacturing 
(1976): cement 712,311, grain mill products 144,628, macaroni 48,993, paints and varnishes 16,819, 
soap and detergents 12,835, tomato paste 12,788, paper and paper products 4,207. 

Energy: (1977) installed electrical capacity 1,300,000 kW, production 2,100,000,000 kWhr (934 kWhr 
per capita). 

Persons economically active (1977): 650,000 (28.9%), unemployed 3,230 (0.5%).+ 

Price and earnings 

indexes (1970 = 100): 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978} 


consumer price index 97.3 97.0 104.5 112.5 122.9 129.6 137.6 173.9 

Land use (1976): total area 175,954,000 ha (meadows and pastures 3.9%; agricultural and under per- 
manent cultivation 1.4%; forested 0.3%; built-on, wasteland, and other 94.4%). 

Foreign trade 

Imports (1976): 955,965,000 dinars (manufactures 41.7%; machinery and transport equipment 35.1%; 
food and live animals 13.2%; chemicals 3.9%; mineral fuel 2.7%). Major import sources: Italy 25.9%, 
West Germany 12.1%, France 8.8%, Japan 8.3%, United Kingdom 5.5%, United States 4.0%, Lebanon 
2.5%, The Netherlands 2.0%, China 2.0%. 

Exports (1976): 2,827,695,000 dinars (crude petroleum 100%). Major export destinations: United States 
23.0%, Italy 20.6%, West Germany 20.5%, Spain 4.2%, France 3.8%, United Kingdom 3.5%, The Nether- 
lands 2.1%. 

Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads (1978): none. Roads (1977): total length 8,771 mi, 14,116 km (paved 6,721 mi, 
10,816 km; gravel or crushed stone or stabilized soil surface 310 mi, 500 km; graded and drained 1,240 


. mi, 2,000 km; unimproved 500 mi, 800 km). Vehicles (1977): passenger cars 386,043, trucks and buses 


181,598. Merchant marine (1978): vessels (100 gross tons and over) 75, total deadweight tonnage 
1,573,922. Air transport: (1977) passenger mi 506,408,500, passenger km 814,987,000; short ton-mi cargo 
4,638,009, metric ton-km cargo 6,771,000; (1979) airports with scheduled flights 5. 

Communications. Daily newspapers (1975): total number 2, total circulation 41,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 17. Radios (1976): total number of receivers 110,000 (1 per 23 persons). Television (1975): 
receivers 10,000 (1 per 244 persons). Telephones (1976): 59,000 (1 per 42 persons). 

Education and health 


Education (1977-78): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 


primary (age 6 to 12) 2,150 26,182 574,770 22.0 
secondary (age 12 to 18) 861 12,792 194,866 16.2 
vocational 18 487 6,267 12.9 
teacher training 88 1,968 24,153 Aes 
higher 19 1,922 17,174 8.9 


Literacy (1973): total population literate (10 and over) 618,239 (49.1%), males literate 453,268 (69.0%), 
females Jiterate 164,971 (27.3%). 

Health: (1978) doctors 3,627 (1 per 831 persons); (1978) hospital beds 17,465 (1 per 170 persons); (1974) 
daily per capita caloric intake 2,765 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,560 calories). 


*1976. +Registered unemployed only. tJune only. 


oy 


203. Li Chi 


chiefly from Sophocles’ play Trachiniae (The 
Trachinian Women), in which he brought 
home the captive Oechalian princess Iole. In 
jealousy, Heracles’ wife, Deianeira, sent Li- 
chas to her husband with the robe of the Cen- 
taur Nessus, believing that the blood on it 
would keep Heracles faithful to her. Instead, 
the blood on the robe acted as a poison, and 
Heracles in frenzy hurled Lichas to death 
from a cliff on the island of Euboea. 


Lichchhavis (ancient Asian tribe): see Lic- 
charis. 


lichen 10:882, a symbiotic association of 
fungi and algae, usually found on the bark of 
trees, on soil, or on rocks or stones. The fun- 
gus, by which the plant is named, is the more 
conspicuous partner. 

The text article covers the general features, 
importance, natural history, form and func- 
tion, and evolution of lichens and includes an 
annotated classification. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- Antarctic survival adaptations 1:956d 

-Arctic Island ecological role 1:1118d 

-biological community on a rocky cliff, 
illus., 18:Terrestrial Ecosystem, Plate 4 

-desert distribution 5:616h 

-fungal plant associations 12:764c 

‘industrial melanism in moths 4:925d; illus. 

-microbiological research 12:110h 

-polar biotic components 14:655h 

-Spanish moss on live oak, illus., 18:Tree, 
Plate 3 

‘symbiotic relationship advantages 2:1050f 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

common lichens: see beard lichen; black shields; 

British soldiers; collema; crottle; cudbear; cup 

lichen; dog lichen; Iceland moss; oak moss; or- 

chil; reindeer moss; rock tripe; skull lichen; 
tree lungwort; yellow scales 

genera: Rocella; Verrucaria 

terminology: cephalodia; cyphellae; _ isidia; 
mycobiont; phycobiont; rhizinae; soredia 


Li Ch’eng, 10th-century Chinese painter. 
-style and subject 19:194c 


lichenification, in medicine, process by 
which an area of skin becomes thickened and 
hardened and its normal skin markings be- 
come visibly accentuated. This condition is 
usually caused by excessive scratching. 


Lichen planus, skin disease characterized by 
wide, flat-topped purplish papules occurring 
in sheets or rings. 

-causation, symptoms, and incidence 16:847f 


Lichfield, city and borough in Staffordshire, 
England, on the northern margin of both the 
West Midlands plateau and the metropolitan 
complex centred on Birmingham. A nearby 
site is traditionally held to be the scene of the 
martyrdom of 1,000 Christians during the per- 
secutions under the Roman emperor Maximi- 
an c. 286. The present cathedral, one of the 
smallest in England, dates from the 13th and 
early 14th centuries. The town was incor- 
porated in 1548, but its municipal history be- 
gan much earlier. Lichfield is associated with 
Samuel Johnson, the celebrated lexicogra- 
pher, who was born in Breadmarket Street in 
1709; the house is preserved as a Johnson mu- 
seum. The grammar school dates from 1495, 
and there are several old buildings of architec- 
tural distinction. A variety of light industries 
provides employment. Pop. (1973 est.) 23,690. 
52°42’ N, 1°48’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

lich-gate: see lych-gate. 


Li Chi (b. 1896, Chungsiang, Hupeh Prov- 
ince, China), archaeologist chiefly responsible 
for establishing the historical authenticity of 
the semi-legendary Shang dynasty of China. 
The exact dates are disputed, but the period is 
traditionally considered to be c. 1766 to c. 


lichi 204 


1122 spc. One of many students sent to the 
West for an education under the Chinese 
Republic’s attempt at modernizing China, he 
studied anthropology and received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard University in 1923. Associated 
briefly with the Freer Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., he returned to China, taught for 
a period, and in 1928 became the director of 
archaeology for the Academia Sinica, the Chi- 
nese national research organization. 

Near the end of 1928, he made a 17-day 
preliminary sounding of the ancient Shang 
capital at An-yang, Honan Province, and, in 
1929, under the patronage of the Academia 
Sinica and the Freer Gallery, he began the or- 
ganized excavation that continued intermit- 
tently from 1929 to 1937. The harsh climate 
permitted only brief digging seasons; and tra- 
ditional Chinese opposition to any distur- 
bance of the earth, civil war (1930), large- 
scale grave looting, and’ threats by organized 
bandits all militated against archaeological 
efforts. During the final seasons of work, with 
an armed guard and the official protection of 
Chiang Kai-shek, great progress was made. 
More than 300 tombs, including 4 important 
royal burial sites, were uncovered and careful- 
ly studied. Some 1,100 skeletons and animal 
bones inscribed with oracles in an early Chi- 
nese script, unquestionably linked with the 
Shang period, were recovered. Following the 
Japanese invasion of China in 1937 and the 
expulsion of the Chinese Nationalists in 1949, 
many of Li’s An-yang remains and notes were 
lost. After escaping to Taiwan, he became the 
head of anthropology and archaeology at the 
National University in Taipei (1950) and be- 
gan directing publication of his remaining An- 
yang materials. He wrote The Beginnings of 
Chinese Civilization (1957). 

-An-yang archaeological excavations 1:1010b 


lichi (fruit): see litchi. 


Li chi (Chinese; “‘Collection of Rituals’), one 
of the Five Classics (Wu Ching) of Chinese 
Confucian literature, the original text of 
which is said to have been compiled by the an- 
cient sage Confucius (551-479 Bc), About the 
2nd century Bc the text had apparently been 
so reworked by Elder Tai (Ta Tai) and his 
cousin Younger Tai (Hsiao Tai) that scholars 
presume the original title Li Ching (‘Classic 
of Rituals’) was dropped so that ching (clas- 
sic) would be reserved for works more directly 
connected with Confucius. 

In general, Li chi underscores moral princi- 
ples in its treatment of such subjects as royal 
regulations, development of rites, ritual ob- 
jects and sacrifices, education, music, the be- 
haviour of scholars, and the doctrine of the 
mean (chung yung). 

In 1190 Chu Hsi, a Neo-Confucian philoso- 
pher, gave two chapters of Li chi separate ti- 
tles and published them together with two 
other Confucian texts under the name Ssu shu 
(“Four Books”), This collection is generally 
used to introduce Chinese students to Confu- 
cian literature. Major ref. 4:1107a 
-Confucianism’s classical heritage 4:1094e 
-cosmological definition of music 12:672c 
-description and date 10:1052a 


li-chia, system of social organization in Ming 
China. See pao-chia. 
-Ming dynasty’s structure 4:348d 


Li Chiai, 12th-century Southern Sung ar- 
chitect. 
-architectural manual themes 19:193f 


Li chih (Chinese emperor): see T’ang Kao 
Tsung. 


Li Chih (1527-1602), highly individualistic 
Chinese thinker whose anarchistic notions car- 
ried to their logical extreme the ideas of 
the 16th-century Neo-Confucian philosopher 
Wang Yang-ming on man’s capacity for in- 
nate knowledge and goodness. 


-Ming rejection of Confucian tradition 4:352h 
-philosophical thought and notoriety 4:1102f 


Li Chin-chung: see Wei Chung-hsien. 
Li Ching: see Li chi. 


Li Ch’ing-chao (b. 1081, Tsinan, Shantung 
Province, China—d. after 1141, Chin-hua), 
China’s greatest woman poet whose work, 
though surviving only in fragments, continues 
to be as highly rated as it was in her own day. 

Li Ch’ing-chao was born into a literary fami- 
ly; her father was a talented writer and her 
grandfather a renowned scholar. In 1101 she 
married Chao Ming-ch’eng, a noted antiquari- 
an. Theirs was an extremely happy marriage 
cut short in 1129 by the premature death of 
Chao Ming-ch’eng in the couple’s escape from 
the Juchen dynasty’s takeover of the Sung 
capital at K’ai-feng. Continuing alone to the 
new Southern Sung empire in the Yangtze 
River Valley, she arrived at Hangchow by 
1132. Two years later she fled to Chin-hua, 
where she probably died around 1150. 

Li Ch’ing-chao produced seven volumes of 
essays and six volumes of poetry, but unfortu- 
nately all her work is lost except for some po- 
etry fragments. She was a writer of ¢z’u po- 
etry, a form of lyric poetry written to music, a 
type generally associated with the Sung dynas- 
ty. Her poems are noted for their feminine 
sensibilities and striking diction. 

‘poetry subjects 10:1055f 


Li Ching-yeh, 7th-century Chinese rebel 
leader. 
-T’ang rebellion against Empress Wu 4:324g 


Lichtenhain tankards, medieval German 
tankards noted for their pewter inlay. 
origin, design, and embellishment 11:1108a 


Lichtenstein, Roy (b. Oct. 27, 1923, New 
York City), painter who pioneered in the Pop 
art movement, which took its subject matter 
from the phenomena of U.S. mass culture. 

He studied art at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, receiving his master of fine arts de- 
gree in 1949, He taught at Ohio State (1946- 
51), at New York State University College, 
Oswego (1957-60), and at Douglass College 
of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1960 to 1963). 

At the beginning of his career, in 1951, when 
his main interest was in 19th-century 
Americana, he painted cowboys and Indians 
in modern art styles. In 1957 he tried Abstract 
Expressionism. His interest in the comic-strip 
cartoon as an art theme probably began with 
a painting he made of Mickey Mouse in 1960 
for his children. In later paintings comic-strip 
characters were vastly enlarged, the dots of 
the benday screen being simulated by means 
of a metal screen used as a stencil. The result 
was a combination of commercial art and ab- 
straction. Brilliant colours outlined in deep 
black contributed to the immense visual im- 
pact. The first one-man show of his comic- 


Roy Lichtenstein with his work 
© 1972 by Fred W. McDarrah 


strip painting (New York City, 1962) was a 

sensation. He continued in this vein, with sub- 

jects taken from sentimental romance maga- 

zines. Speeches appeared in balloons. He also 

made landscapes in the comic-strip idiom. 

Quite different, but related, was his sculpture 

of 1967-68, in which he consciously evoked 

the glass and curved chrome styles of the 

1930s. 

-“Oh, Jeff, I Love You Too,” acrylic painting, 
illus., 13:Painting, Art of, Plate VIII 

-Pop Art idiom 19:483g 

-““Whaam,” oil painting, illus., 19: Visual Arts, 
Western, Plate XX VI 


Licinius, in full VALERIUS LICINIANUS LICINIUS 
(d. AD 325), Roman emperor from 308 to 324. 
Born of Illyrian peasant stock, Licinius ad- 
vanced in the army and was suddenly elevated 
to the rank of augustus (November 308) by 
his friend Galerius, who had become emperor. 
Galerius hoped to have him rule the West, 
but since Italy, Africa, and Spain were held by 
the usurper Maxentius, while Constantine 
reigned in Gaul and Britain, Licinius had to 
content himself with ruling Pannonia. When 
Galerius died in 311, Licinius took over 
Galerius’ European dominions. He married 
Constantine’s half sister Constantia (313) and 
in the same year defeated the Eastern emperor 
Maximinus at Tzurulum, east of Adrianople, 
Thrace, pursuing him into Asia, where Max- 
iminus died. Licinius thus added the entire 
eastern half of the empire to his dominion. 

After a brief accord between the two augusti, 
Constantine forced Licinius to surrender the 
dioceses of Pannonia and Moesia. There fol- 
lowed ten years of uneasy peace in which 
Licinius built up his army and accumulated a 
huge reserve of treasure. In 324 Constantine 
defeated him at Adrianople and again at 
Chysopolis (Uskiidar, Tur.). Licinius surren- 
dered, was exiled to Thessalonica, and was ex- 
ecuted the next year on a charge of attempted 
rebellion. 

During the campaign against Maximinus, 
Licinius had made his army use a monotheis- 
tic form of prayer closely resembling that later 
imposed by Constantine. On June 5, 313, he 
had issued an edict granting toleration to the 
Christians and restoring church property. 
Hence his contemporaries, the Latin writer 
Lactantius and Bishop Eusebius, hailed him 
as a convert. But he eventually became alien- 
ated from the Christians and about 320 ini- 
tiated a mild form of persecution. 

-civil war involvement and defeat 5:72a 
-Constantine’s struggle for power 15:1126b 
-Constantine’s victory at Chrysopolis 9:1069g 


Lick, James (b. Aug. 21, 1796, Fredericks- 
burg, Pa.—d. Oct. 1, 1876, San Francisco), 
philanthropist who endowed the Lick Obser- 
vatory, Mt. Hamilton, near San Jose, Calif. 

After an incomplete elementary education 
and an apprenticeship as a carpenter, Lick 
worked for a year as a piano maker in Bal- 


timore, a trade he resumed after spending 17 
years in South America. In 1848 he arrived in 
San Francisco and at once commenced pur- 
chasing real estate, acquiring holdings not 
only in Santa Clara Valley but also at Lake 
Tahoe, on Santa Catalina Island, and in 
Nevada. 

Lick never married and af his death disposed 
of the bulk of his fortune in philanthropic en- 
dowments. He provided $700,000 for a tele- 
scope more powerful than any other in the 
world, The ultimate result was the Lick Ob- 
servatory, equipped complete with a 26-inch 
(66-centimetre) Clark refractor. Upon com- 
pletion in 1888, the facility was turned over to 
the University of California. 


Licking River, rises in Magoffin County, 
east Kentucky, U.S., and flows about 320 mi 
(515 km) generally northwest to enter the 
Ohio River at Covington, Ky., opposite Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It is joined by North and South 
forks near Falmouth in Pendleton County. 
The river, partly navigable and an early trade 
route for Indians and frontiersmen, courses 
through an area of numerous saline springs, 
where animals went for salt. By the river, in 
the Bluegrass region of Kentucky 40 mi 
northeast of Lexington, stands the Blue Licks 
Battlefield State Park, commemorating a 
Revolutionary skirmish (Aug. 19, 1782) in 
which Kentucky pioneers were defeated by a 
force of Indians and Canadians. 

39°06’ N, 84°30’ W 

licorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra), perennial herb 
of the Fabaceae family, and the flavouring, 
confection, and medicine made from its sweet 
roots. The Greek name glykyrrhiza, of which 
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Spanish licorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra) 
A-Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 
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the term licorice is a corruption, comes from 
the words glykys (“sweet”) and rhiza 
(“root”). Its flavour is reminiscent of anise. 
Native to southern Europe, licorice is cultivat- 
ed throughout the warmer parts of Europe (a- 
round the Mediterranean) and the U.S. (Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana). An effective mask for 
the taste of medicines, licorice is an ingredient 
in cough lozenges, syrups, and elixirs. It is a 
flavouring agent in candies and tobacco. In 
medicine, licorice has been used to treat peptic 
ulcers and Addison’s disease. 

The herb may grow up to three feet (one 
metre) tall and has compound leaves with 
four to eight oval leaflets, axillary clusters of 
blue flowers, and flat pods 3 to 4 inches-(7 to 
10 centimetres) long. The roots used are 
about a metre long and about 0.4 inch (1% 
centimetres) in diameter. They are soft, 
fibrous, and flexible and are coloured bright 
yellow inside. The characteristic sweet, pleas- 
ant taste is imparted by the substance glycyr- 
rhizin, which on hydrolysis yields glucuronic 
acid, many times sweeter than sugar, and 
glycyrrhetinic acid, which resembles a steroid, 
desoxycorticosterone. 

Licorice paste, or black sugar, is the thick- 
ened juice of the roots, the radix glycyrrhizae 


of pharmacopoeia, hard and semivitreous 
sticks of black paste with a sweet, somewhat 
astringent taste. The preparation of the juice 
by boiling crushed and ground roots is an in- 
dustry along the Mediterranean coasts. 

‘candy production and ingredients 4:1084d 


lictors, ancient Roman class of magisterial 
attendants. Lictors carried the fasces (q.v.) for 
their magistrate, cleared his way in crowds, 
and summoned and punished offenders for 
him. They also served as their magistrate’s 
house guard. Consuls had 12 lictors; a dicta- 
tor, 24; praetors, 6; legates, 5; and priests, 
one. Lictors were mostly freedmen, exempt 
from military duties. They held annual, regu- 
larly renewed appointments at fixed salaries. 
The Comitia Curiata (a popular assembly) 
was summoned by the lictors until the late 
republic, when the Comitia met less frequent- 
ly and the 30 divisions of the people, or 
curiae, delegated 30 lictors as their representa- 
tives, 


Lictors Bringing to Brutus the Bodies of 
His Sons, The (1789), painting by Jacques- 
Louis David. 

‘significance in French Revolution 5:520e 


Lida, city and centre of a rayon (district), 
Grodno oblast (administrative region), Belo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic. Lida 
emerged in the 13th century as a fortified 
point of the Lithuanian duke Gediminas on 
the border between the Principality of Grodno 
and Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The city 
eventually passed to Poland and then to 
Russia (1795). It reverted to Poland in 1919 
but was ceded to the Soviet Union in 1945, It 
contains the ruins of the 14th-century Gedimi- 
nas Castle. Lida was for long a trading centre 
but is now a centre for food processing, with 
machine-building and electrical-engineering 
industries. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 48,000. 

Be oa) INE Aah iy 1s 

lidar, also called LIGHT RADAR, detection and 
measurement technique similar to radar but 
using a pulsed laser beam. 

-laser and distance measurement 10:688d 


Liddell, Henry George (b. Feb. 6, 1811, 
Bishop Auckland, County Durham—d., Jan, 

18, 1898, Ascot, Berkshire), lexicographer and 
coeditor of the standard Greek-English Lexi- 
con (1843; 8th ed. 1897; revised by H.S. Jones 
and others, 1940). In 1834 he and a fellow stu- 
dent at Oxford, Robert Scott, began prepar- 
ing the Lexicon, basing their work on the 
Greek-German lexicon of Francis Passow, 
professor at the University of Breslau. 

A tutor at Baliol College, Oxford (1836-45), 
Liddell was ordained in the Church of En- 
gland (1838) and in 1846 was appointed 
domestic chaplain to Prince Albert. He was 
headmaster of Westminster School prior to 
serving as dean of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1856-91). He devoted much of his spare time 


Liddell, portrait bust by Henry Richard 
Hope-Pinker, 1888; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery. London 


to revising and enlarging the Lexicon. He also 
wrote a History 0, Ancient Rome (2 vol., 
1855), abridged in 1871 under the title The 
Student's Rome: A History of Rome from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 
pire. It was for Liddell’s daughter Alice that 
Lewis Carroll wrote Alice in Wonderland. 
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Liddell Hart, Sir Basil (Henry) (b. Oct. 
31, 1895, Paris—d. Jan, 29, 1970, Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire), British military historian 
and strategist known for his advocacy of 
mechanized warfare. Liddell Hart left studies 
at Cambridge University when World War I 
broke out in 1914 and became an officer in the 
British Army. Wounded in action, he wrote an 
account of the battle at the Somme while con- 
valescing in 1916. In 1920 he wrote the Ar- 
my’s official Infantry Training manual that in- 
cluded his “battle drill” system evolved in 
1917 and his so-called “expanding torrent” 
method of attack, which grew out of infiltra- 
tion tactics introduced in 1917-18. Liddell 
Hart became an early advocate of air power 
and mechanized tank warfare. Defining strate- 
gy as “‘the art of distributing military means to 
fulfil the ends of policy,” he favoured an “‘in- 
direct approach” that aimed at dislocating the 
enemy and reducing his means of resistance. 
Drawing on his wartime experiences, he em- 
see the elements of mobility and sur- 
pri 

Tnvaiaeal in 1924, Liddell Hart retired as a 
captain in 1927. He was military correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph in 1925-35 and 
military adviser to The Times in 1935-39. In 
1937-38 he served as personal adviser to Les- 
lie Hore-Belisha, secretary of state for war, 
and saw many of his advocated reforms im- 
plemented. His efforts to mechanize the Army 
with tank and anti-aircraft forces were resisted 
by most professional officers. 

German success against the French Army in 
1940 during World War II seemed to dispute 
Liddell Hart’s defensive strategy, though 
French weaknesses were acknowledged. At 
the same time, however, it was of note that 
the Germans, having mastered his writings, 
utilized his concepts of attack in crushing 
France with tanks. For the duration of the 
war, Liddell Hart wrote for the Daily Mail in 
1941-45. Dubious of nuclear deterrence, he 
stressed conventional defense forces during 
the postwar years, and also opposed the con- 
cept of total war. In 1966 he was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

Liddell Hart was the author of a number of 
military biographies. His other works include 
Paris, or the Future of War (1925); The 
Remaking of Modern Armies (1927); The 
Strategy of Indirect Approach (1929); A His- 
tory of the World War 1914-18 (1948); The 
Other Side of the Hill (1948, enlarged 1951); 
The Tanks (1959); Deterrent or Defense; A 
Fresh Look at the West's Military Position 
(1960); Memoirs I, IT (1965-66); and A Histo- 
ry of the Second World War (1970). 


Liddesdale, the valley of the Liddel Water, 
county of Roxburgh, Scotland, extending over 
20 mi (32 km) southwest from Peel Fell to the 
River Esk, which flows into the head of the 
Solway Firth, an Irish Sea inlet. For 7 mi the 
Liddel forms the Anglo-Scottish border, and 
its dale was long ravaged by border warfare 
and cattle raiders. The most important fortifi- 
cation is Hermitage Castle (1244), but the 
countryside is studded with minor fortified 
buildings (pele-towers). It is still very rural in 
character, with the sheep farms of the en- 
closed valley land set between steep hills of 
rough summer grazing. 


Liddon, Henry Parry (b. Aug. 20, 1829, 
North Stoneham, Hampshire—d. Sept. 9, 
1890, Weston-super-Mare, Gloucestershire), 
Anglican priest, theologian, close friend and 
biographer of the Oxford Movement leader 
Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), and a ma- 
jor advocate of the movement’s principles, 
which included an elaborated liturgy, a recov- 
ery of 18th-century church discipline, and an 
emphasis on classical learning. Ordained in 
1852, he became vice principal at the new 
seminary at Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, in 1854 
and vice principal at St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
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Liddon, chalk drawing by George Richmond, 
1866; in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


ford, in 1859. Liddon used his post at Oxford 
to maintain and advance the movement, 
which had suffered a setback after the conver- 
sion in 1845 of its chief figure, John Henry 
Newman, to Roman Catholicism. In 1864 
Liddon became chaplain to W.K. Hamilton, 
bishop of Salisbury and one of the few bish- 
ops then favourable to the Oxford Move- 
ment’s renewal of Roman Catholic principles 
within the Anglican church. Liddon’s stature 
as a spokesman was enhanced by his Bamp- 
ton lectures of 1866, published the following 
year as The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; in them he restated traditional 
positions. 

In 1870 Liddon became a canon of St. 
Paul’s, London, and Ireland professor of ex- 
egesis at Oxford. His sermons at St. Paul’s at- 
tracted vast congregations for the next 20 
years. Like others in the movement, he consis- 
tently opposed preferment (the ecclesiastical 
system of promotions) and is known to have 
refused at least two bishoprics. His concern 
with Christian unity prompted him to partici- 
pate in developing the Old Catholic move- 
ment after the Vatican Council of 1869-70, 
and he travelled in Russia and the Middle 
East, contacting Orthodox church leaders. 

As an associate and admirer of Pusey at Ox- 
ford, he favoured Pusey’s attitudes in contrast 
to those of younger thinkers in the movement, 
and, after Pusey’s death in 1882, Liddon be- 
gan Pusey’s authorized biography, published 
posthumously as Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, 4 vol. (1893-97). Liddon’s own life is 
examined in J.O. Johnston’s Life and Letters 
of Henry Parry Liddon (1904). 


Lidice, village, Sttedocesky kraj (Central 
Bohemia Region), Czechoslovakia, just north- 
west of Prague. Before World War II it was a 
mining settlement of the Kladno coal basin 
and had a population of about 450. The vil- 
lage was “liquidated” by German troops on 
June 10, 1942, in reprisal for the assassination 
of Reinhard Heydrich, the German represen- 
tative in the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia. All the men of the village (about 
200) were shot, the women were deported, 
mainly to Ravensbriick concentration camp, 
and the children were sent to German institu- 
tions. Many disappeared without a trace. In 
1947 a new village site was designated nearby. 
A museum, with a monument and an interna- 
tional rose garden, marks the site of the origi- 
nal village. Pop. (1970) 507. 

50°03’ N, 14°08’ E 
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Liding6, town, Stockholm /én (county), 
southeastern Sweden, on Liding6n, an island 
in the Baltic. The town is a northeastern 


suburb of Stockholm, to which it is connected 
by a steel bridge over Lilla Vartan, a narrow 
sound. In the mid-19th century, many sum- 
mer homes were built on the island, and in 
1906 the first residential communities were es- 
tablished, In 1910 it acquired the status of a 
market town and in 1926 that of a town, Al- 
though primarily a residential and resort area, 
it has some heavy industry. Millesgarden, now 
a museum, was the home of the sculptor Carl 
Milles. Pop. (1980 est.) 37,390. 

59°22' N, 18°08’ E 

Lidk6ping, town, Skaraborg /én (county), 
southwestern Sweden, at the mouth of the Li- 
dan River on Kinneviken Bay, Lake Vanern. 
The town was chartered in 1446, devastated 
by several fires, and rebuilt after 1672. Sugar 
refining, sawmilling, metalworking, stone 
quarrying, and the manufacture of porcelain 
are among its industries; it is also a rail junc- 
tion and tourist centre. A notable building is 
the old town hall (1676-1882), which original- 
ly was a hunting lodge. About 15 mi (24 km) 
north of the town is Laécko Castle, with more 
than 200 rooms; although its oldest parts date 
from 1298, when it was built as the residence 
of the bishop of Skara, it is essentially a 17th- 
century structure. Another attraction near 
Lidk6ping is Kinnekulle, an igneous rock once 
used by the Goths as a watch hill from which 
they could signal the approach of an enemy. 
Pop. (1980 est.) 35,005. 

58°30’ N, 13°10’ E 
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Lidman, Sara (b. Dec. 30, 1923, Jorn, 
Swed.), one of the most acclaimed and widely 
read novelists of the post-World War II gen- 


Sara Lidman 


Lennart Nilsson 


eration of Swedish writers, and one of the two 
or three foremost Swedish woman novelists. 
She had immediate success with her first two 
novels, Tjdrdalen (1953; “The Tar Still’?) and 
Hjortronlandet (1955; “‘Cloudberry Land”’), 
both of which deal with the rural life of Vast- 
erbotten, where she spent her childhood and 
youth. Another well-known work is Regnspi- 
ran (1958; The Rain Bird, 1962). In the 1960s 
she visited Africa and produced two novels 
protesting the oppression there of blacks. 
Samtal i Hanoi (1966; “Conversation in 
Hanoi’) is a record of her trip to Vietnam, 
and Fdglarna i Nam Dinh (1972; “Birds in 
Nam Dinh’) covers the Vietnam War. Other 
works include Gruva (1968; “‘The Mine’), 
about miners in Svappovaara, Swed., the 
folksaga Marta, Marta (1970), and Din tja- 
nare hér (1977), a novel about the inhabitants 
of an isolated Norrland community. 


Lidner, Bengt (b. March 16, 1757, Gote- 
borg, Swed.—d. Jan. 4, 1793, Stockholm), 
early Romantic dramatic and epic poet, noted 
for his choice of spectacular subjects. Lidner’s 
best works were written between 1783 and 
1787. Grefvinnan Spastaras Déd (1783), the 
text for a cantata, tells of a mother who dies 
with her son while attempting to rescue him 
during an earthquake. In heaven she meets 


Lidner’s mother, who had died when Lidner 
was a boy. In the operatic libretto Medea 
(1784), a deceived wife kills her sons on 


Lidner, detail of an oil painting by 
Carl-Fredrik von Breda (1759-1818); in 
Gripsholm Castle, Sweden 

By courtesy of the Svenska Portrattarkivet, Stockholm 


the stage. The heroine of the epic Yttersta Do- 
men (1788; “The Last Judgment”) is Eve: in 
the poem’s celebrated opening passage, im- 
ages of sound and light combine to evoke an 
intense atmosphere of death. Lidner’ S$ motto 
“In lacrimis voluptas” (Latin: “there is plea- 
sure in tears”) reflects the emotionally 
charged atmosphere of his works. 

-Swedish literature development 10:1176e 


lidocaine, synthetic organic compound used 
in medicine, usually in the form of its hydro- 
chloride salt, as a local anesthetic. Lidocaine 
produces more prompt, more intense, and 
longer lasting anesthesia than does procaine 
(novocaine). It is widely used for infiltration, 
nerve-block, and spinal anesthesia in a 0.5 to 2 
percent aqueous or saline solution and is also 
applied to mucous membranes (2 to 4 per- 
cent) for mucosal anesthesia. The chemical 
formula is Ci4H22N20. 

-local anesthetic action 1:869a 


Lidzbark Warminski, German HEILSBERG, 
town, Olsztyn wojewddztwo (province), north- 
ern Poland. The Teutonic Knights erected .a 
castle there (1240) that served as seat of the 
bishops of Warmia from the 14th to the 19th 
century. The settlement obtained municipal 
rights in 1308 and, with the duchy of Warmia, 
was ceded to Poland in 1466. The town passed 
to Prussia in 1772 and reverted to Poland fol- 
lowing World War II. The ancient Teutonic 
castle, extensively renovated in the 14th cen- 
tury, is among the best preserved examples of 


Medieval castle at Lidzbark Warminski, Pol. 


Z. Siemaszko 


medieval architecture in Poland. Lidzbark 
Warminski is now a minor rail junction and 
market town. Pop. (1980 est.) 14,900. 

54°09’ N, 20°35’ E 
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Lie, Jonas (Lauritz Idemil) (b. oe 6 
1833, Hokksund in Eiker, Nor.—d. July 5 
1908, Stavern), novelist whose goal was to re- 
flect in his writings the nature, the folk life, 
and the social spirit of his native Norway. He 
is considered to be one of “the four great 
ones” of 19th-century Norwegian litera- 


ture, together with Ibsen, Bj@rnson, and Alex- 
ander Kielland. 

’. With much encouragement from his wife and 
with her collaboration, Lie wrote his first nov- 
el, Den fremsynte eller billeder fra Nordland 
(1870; The Visionary or Pictures from Nord- 
land, 1894), after having suffered total bank- 
ruptcy. It was followed by the first Norwegian 
story of the sea and of business life, Tremaster- 
en ‘‘Fremtiden” (1872; The Barque ‘‘Future,” 
1879). Two novels from his Naturalistic period 
are Livsslaven (1883; One of Life’s Slaves, 
1895), which tells of the social misfortunes of 
a boy born out of wedlock, and Familien paa 
Gilje (1883; The Family at Gilje, 1920), a novel 
that deals with the position of women, the 
most popular question of his day. The Family, 
combining psychological insight with implicit 
social criticism, gives a vivid picture of domes- 
tic life in a mountain-valley community in the 
1840s and is a classic of Norwegian literature. 


Jonas Lie, engraving by an unknown 
artist 
By courtesy of the Royal Norwegian Embassy 


Toward the end of his life Lie wrote two 
volumes of fairy tales called Trold (1891-92; 
some translated as Weird Tales from Northern 
Seas, 1893) 

‘Norwegian 19th-century literature 10:1206g 


Lie, (Marius) Sophus (b. Dec. 17, 1842, 
Nordfjordeid, Nor.—d. Feb. 18, 1899, Kris- 
tiania, now Oslo), mathematician who made 
significant contributions to the theories of alge- 
braic invariants and differential equations. 

In 1869 Lie went to Berlin, where he met Felix 
Klein, with whom he later collaborated in pub- 
lishing several papers. In Paris in 1870, Lie dis- 
covered contact transformations. Using these 
transformations, a one-to-one correspondence 
can be established between lines and spheres in 
such a way that tangent spheres correspond to 
intersecting lines. In 1871 he became an assis- 


Sophus Lie, detail of an engraving by an 
unknown artist, c. 1885 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


tant tutor at the University of Kristiania. In 
the same year he submitted for his doctor’s 
degree a memoir in which he advanced the 
theory of tangential transformations (a process 
of changing an expression to another expres- 
sion of different form). Appointed extraordi- 
nary professor in 1872, he began his 
researches on continuous transformation 
groups in 1873. 
' After nine years’ collaboration with Ernst En- 
gel, Lie published Theorie der Transforma- 
tionsgruppen, 3 vol. (1893; ‘““Theory of Trans- 
formation Groups”). This work contains the 


results of his investigations of the general theo- 
ry of finite continuous groups of substitutions. 
It was followed by Geometrie der Beriihrungs- 
transformationen (1896; “‘Geometry of Con- 
tact Transformations’’). In 1886 he succeeded 
Klein in the chair of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, Engel being appointed his 
assistant. In 1898 he returned to Kristiania to 
accept a special post created for him, but his 
health was already broken. Besides his devel- 
opment of transformations, he made contribu- 
tions to differential geometry; his primary aim, 
however, was the advancement of the theory 
of differential equations. 

An analysis of Lie’s works is given in the Bib- 
liotheca Mathematica (1900). His collected 
works are contained in Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, 6 vol. (1922-37; ‘“‘Collected Essays’’). 
Two other standard works are his Differential- 
gleichungen (1891; “Differential Equations’’) 
and Vorlesungen iiber continuierliche Gruppen 
(1893; “Lectures on Continuous Groups”). 
-differential geometry principles 7:1095c 
-historical development of geometry 11:660c 
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Lie, Trygve (Halvdan) (b. July 16, 1896, 
Kristiania, now Oslo—d., Dec. 30, 1968, Geilo, 
Nor.), first secretary general of the United Na- 
tions (1946-52), who resigned largely because 
of the Soviet Union’s resentment of his support 
of UN military intervention in the Korean 


Trygve Lie 
H. Roger-Viollet 


Educated at Kristiania (Oslo) University, Lie 
practiced law and became a leading member of 
the Norwegian Labour Party (Arbeiderparti- 
et). After the German invasion of Norway in 
April 1940, he was appointed foreign minister 
of the Norwegian government-in-exile in Lon- 


don. 

On Feb. 1, 1946, Lie was elected UN secre- 
tary general for a term of five years. He first 
was nominated (by Andrey A. Gromyko of the 
U.S.S.R.) for president of the General Assem- 
bly, a less important office, but was defeated 
by Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium. One of Lie’s 
first tasks was helping to secure the evacuation 
of Soviet troops from northern Iran. From 
May 1947 he had to deal with the war in Pales- 
tine that followed the proclamation of the 
state of Israel and throughout 1948 with the 
Indian-Pakistani conflict over Kashmir. Only 
temporary solutions were found to these prob- 
lems. In 1950 Lie undertook a “‘peace mission” 
to the capitals of the great powers, promoting 
a ‘“*20-Year Peace Program” and trying to re- 
sist the Soviet attempt to expel Nationalist 
China from the UN. Also in 1950 he urged that 
the UN admit the People’s Republic of China 
(Communist China). 

After UN armed forces had been authorized 
to aid the Republic of Korea (South Korea; 
June 27, 1950), Lie was subjected to official 
hindrance and personal insult by the U.S.S.R. 
When it became certain that the Soviet Union 
would veto his re-election in the Security 
Council, his term was extended for three years 
(without formal re-election) by the General 
Assembly. The Soviet Union thereupon ceased 


to recognize him as secretary general. He also © 
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encountered opposition in the U.S. as a result 
of the investigations led by Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy against suspected Communists in 
the UN. Lie’s secretariat was accused of giving 
jobs to disloyal U.S. citizens, but no charge of 
subversion of the U.S. within the UN could be 
proved. 

His mediatory work having become nearly 
impossible, Lie resigned his office on Nov. 10, 
1952. His book In the Cause of Peace was pub- 
lished in 1954, 

-UN election and leadership 9:763h 


Lie algebra, an R module for some fixed 
commutative ring R, with a product called 
Poisson brackets satisfying the two conditions 
that for all elements x, y, z of the Lie algebra, 
[x, x] =.0, and [x, Ly, z]] + Dy, [z, x] ] + lz, Lx, 
y] ] = 0, the latter condition being called the 
Jacobi identity. Lie algebras are of special im- 
portance in the theory of Lie groups (@.v.). 
Major ref. 1:756d 
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Lieben, Treaty of, agreement made during 
the conflict at Lieben (Czech, Libén), now a 
suburb of Prague, on June 25, 1608, between 
the Holy Roman emperor Rudolf II and his 
brother the archduke Matthias. According to 
its terms, Rudolf ceded Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia (roughly mid-Czechoslovakia) to 
Matthias, keeping Bohemia for himself, al- 
though the eventual succession to it was prom- 
ised to Matthias. The treaty was the result of 
Rudolf ’s increasing inability to manage the 
Habsburg dominions, most notably his failure 
to deal with the Hungarian rebellion and the 
Turkish threat to the frontier. Consequently, 
Matthias was authorized by a Habsburg fami- 
ly council to deal with both the Turks and the 
Hungarians. Rudolf, dissatisfied with the 
terms of the agreements, prepared to renew the 
conflict. Matthias, in alliance with the Estates 
(nobles) of Hungary, Austria, and Moravia, 
thereupon marched on Prague and extorted 
the terms of the treaty. 

-Habsburg brothers conflict 2:454g 


Liebenberg, Johann Andreas von (1627?- 
83), mayor of Vienna during the Turkish siege 
of 1683. 


-Vienna’s defense against Turks 19:116d 


Lieber, Francis (1800-72), jurist venerated 
for his formulation of “laws of war.” He emi- 
grated from Germany in 1827 to the U.S. He 
drafted A Code for the Government of Armies, 
issued officially in 1863 and later adopted by 
international conventions at The Hague. 


Lieber, Thomas (Swiss Protestant reformer): 
see Erastus, Thomas. 


Lieberkiihn glands, or cryPTs OF LIEBER- 
KUHN, minute tubelike depressions of the mu- 


_cous membrane tissue in the small intestine, 


large intestine, and appendix, named for the 
18th-century German anatomist Johann Na- 
thaniel Lieberkiihn. The functions of the 
glands are to replace cells that have been shed 
from the surface (epithelium) of the mucous 
membrane and to secrete enzymes into the in- 
testinal cavity. The epithelial cells in the walls 
of the glands divide and form new cells; these 
move upward and as they travel differentiate 
into goblet cells and tall, narrow columnar 


cells. The goblet cells secrete mucus, and the 


columnar cells absorb nutrients from the con- 
tents of the intestine. 

Two other types of cells are located in the 
gland: the Paneth cells (q.v.), which contain 
small granules thought to aid in the formation 
of digestive enzymes; and the argentaffin cells 
(q.v.), which produce a chemical (seroto- 
nin) that stimulates muscular contraction 
in the intestine. The secretions of these cells 
help the body to digest proteins, sugars, and 
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starches. The Lieberkiihn glands also provide 
outlet ports for the secretions produced in 
Brunner’s glands (q.v.) of the duodenum. 
-human anatomy 5:794a 


Liebermann, Carl (KARL) (1842-1914), Ger- 
man chemist who, in 1868, with Carl Graebe, 
was the first to produce from coal tar a Tur- 
key red dye previously obtained only from the 
roots of the madder plant. 


Liebermann, Max (b. July 20, 1847, Berlin 
—d. 1935, Berlin), painter and etcher known 
for his objective studies of the life and labour 
of the poor and as the leader of the German 
Impressionist school. After studying under 
Steffeck (1866-68), he attended the Weimar 
Kunstschule (1868-72). The straightforward 
realism and direct simplicity of his first exhib- 
ited picture, ““Women Plucking Geese” (1872; 
Nationalgalerie, West Berlin), presented a 


oil on canvas by Max Liebermann, 
1887; in the National-Galerie, East Berlin 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, National-Galerie 


“The Flax Spinners,” 


striking contrast to the romantically idealized 
art then in vogue. This picture earned him the 
epithet “disciple of the ugly.” Liebermann’s 
dedication to proletarian subjects was 
confirmed by his association with the Hun- 
garian Realist painter Mihaly von Munkassy 
while in Paris in 1872. A summer spent at Bar- 
bizon in 1873, where he became acquainted 
with Jean-Francois Millet and studied the 
works of Corot, Constant Troyon, and 
Charles-Francois Daubigny, resulted in the 
brightening of his palette. 

Later, in The Netherlands, the example of 
Jozef Israéls supported Liebermann in the 
method he had adopted at Barbizon, Lieber- 
mann returned to Munich in 1878 and finally 
settled in Berlin in 1884. During this period he 
found his subjects in the orphanages and asy- 
lums for the old in Amsterdam (e.g., “An 
Asylum for Old Men,” 1881) and among the 
peasants and urban labourers of Germany 
and The Netherlands (e.g., “The Flax Spin- 
ners,” 1887; National-Galerie, East Berlin). In 
these works Liebermann did for German art 
what Millet had done for French painting. His 
unsentimentally realistic pictures depicted the 
mean atmosphere of the humble and the 
monotonous simplicity of their lives. 

After 1890 Liebermann’s style was influenced 
by French Impressionism—initially by the 
works of Manet, and later by Degas. His col- 
our became more tonal and lightened, his 
compositions were bolder, and his brushwork 
more dynamic. He became a member (1898) 
and later president of the Berlin Academy, de- 
spite his role as the founder and leader of the 
Berliner Sezession (1899), a group of artists 
who supported the academically unpopular 
styles of Impressionism and Art Nouveau. 
-etching and printmaking 14:1094a 
Strauss portrait illus. 17:726 


Liebesverbot, Das (1836), translated as THE 
BAN ON LOVE, opera based on Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure, composed by Richard 
Wagner. 

‘disastrous KGnigsberg production 19:517g 


Liebig, Justus von 10:888, also known as 
BARON VON LIEBIG (b. May 12, 1803, Darm- 
stadt, now in West Germany—d, April 18, 
1873, Munich), chemist identified with the 


early development of organic, biological, and 
agricultural chemistry and of chemical educa- 
tion. 

Abstract of text biography. Liebig’s scien- 
tific career was spent at the universities of 
Giessen and Munich. His teaching laboratory 
at Giessen became world famous and set the 
pattern for chemical education throughout 
Germany. In collaboration with another Ger- 
man chemist, Friedrich Wohler, Liebig car- 
ried out influential investigations of isomerism 
and of radicals—chemical groups that pass 
unchanged through numerous chemical reac- 
tions. Recognition of the importance of such 
radicals was a major contribution to the sys- 
tematic study of organic chemistry. Liebig 
also introduced simple methods for determin- 
ing the proportions of carbon, hydrogen, and 
halogens in organic compounds. 

Liebig’s later investigations centred on the 
chemistry of plants and animals and the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture. A jour- 
nal that he founded in 1832, Annalen der 
Pharmacie, now titled the Annalen der Che- 
mie, remains one of the major chemical re- 
search periodicals. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-acid—base theory development 1:45h 
-agricultural chemistry theories 2:993h 
-agricultural science development 1:322h 
-agricultural technology development 18:20d 
-chemical approach to physiology 14:436f 
-Humboldt financial support 8:1191b 
-inosinic acid isolation 13:330f 
-mirror design in telescopes 13:605c 
-molecular theory and isomer 

discovery 12:312d 
-research laboratory development 16:373f 
-technology and science 18:21g 
-Wohler correspondence and joint 
research 19:905f 


Liebknecht, Karl: see Liebknecht, Wilhelm 
and Karl. 


Liebknecht, Wilhelm and Karl 10:889, fa- 
ther and son who led the Marxist wing of the 
German Socialist movement between the 
revolutions of 1848-49 and 1918-19. The fa- 
ther was Wilhelm (b. March 29, 1826, Giess- 
en, Hesse, now in West Germany—d. Aug. 7, 
1900, Berlin) and the son Karl (b. Aug. 13, 
1871, Leipzig—d. Jan. 15, 1919, Berlin). 

Abstract of text biography. Wilhelm stud- 
ied the French Socialists Saint-Simon and 
Proudhon, was active in the Revolution of 
1848, and engaged in constant literary and or- 
ganizational work to unify German Socialists 
against the militarism of Bismarck. Arrested 
for his part in the 1848 Revolution at Baden, 
he went to England for 13 years, and closely 
cooperated with Karl Marx’s Communist 
League. Expelled later from Prussia by Bis- 
marck, Wilhelm helped draw up a German 
Socialist charter at Erfurt (1891). The result- 
ing German Social Democratic Party, al- 
though outlawed, determined the German so- 
cialist movement for the 20th century. 

Karl, an outspoken pacifist, was elected to 
the German Reichstag in 1912 as a Social 
Democrat opposition party candidate and de- 
nounced Germany’s World War I policy. 
With another revolutionary, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, he founded the Spartacus Union, an un- 
derground group dedicated to overthrowing 
the capitalist regime. He was killed by coun- 
ait in the bloody clashes of 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Marxist opposition to World War I 11:557e 

-postwar revolutionary defeat 8:116d 

‘socialist role and contribution 16:970f 

-Spartacus league’s effectiveness 11:205g 

-Wilhelm and German workers political 
movement 2:784f 


Liebler, Thomas: see Erastus, Thomas. 


Liebmann, Otto (1840-1912), philosopher 
who wrote Kant und die Epigonen (1865; 
“Kant and his Followers’’). 

-back-to-Kant movement 10:396e 


Liechtenstein 10:891, sovereign principal- 
ity, central Europe, and one of the smallest of 


the states of the world. It occupies a small 
section of the Rhine Valley between Austria 
and Switzerland and is German-speaking. It 
lacks virtually all natural resources, although 
there has been considerable small-scale, high- 
y specialized manufacturing since World War 

The text article covers its landscape, vegeta- 
tion and animal life, the people, the economy, 
transportation, administration, social condi- 
tions, and cultural life and institutions, as well 
as prospects for the future. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Christian denominational demography 

map 4:459 
-map, Europe 6:1034 
‘newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 


lied (German: “song’’), any of a number of 
particular types of German song, as they are 
referred to in English and French writings. 
The earliest so-called lieder date from the 
12th and 13th centuries and are products of 
entertainers called minnesingers, poets and 
singers of courtly love (Minne). Many surviy- 
ing Minnelieder reflect southern German ori- 
gins and are written in a group of manuscripts 
of somewhat later date. These songs occur in 
a number of forms based on poetic models. 
The lied proper, like many other forms, com- 
monly comprises two sections, the first phase 
of music (a) repeated with different words, 
and the second phrase (B), again with different 
words aaB. This is the Bar form much fa- 
voured by German composers and often ex- 
panded in various ways. 

The monophonic (single melodic line) Min- 
nelieder are virile, abounding in small leaps; 
they are attractively contoured and make use 
of modal scales (melodic patterns characteris- 
tic of medieval and Renaissance music until 
the advent of the major—-minor scale system). 
Because musical notation of this period is not 
precise regarding rhythmic values, the rhyth- 
mic interpretation of Minnelieder is controver- 
sial. Among important minnesingers (some of 
the lesser nobility) are Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, Tannhiduser, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, and Niedhart von Reuenthal, the first 
three known today through the operas of the 
19th-century German nationalist Richard 
Wagner. 

The 14th-century brought a decline of the 
monophonic lied and the gradual introduction 
of polyphonic lieder (songs for two or more 
voices or voice and instruments). One of the 
most popular polyphonic lieder is the two- 
voice ‘““Wach auff myn Hort” (“Awake, my 
assy ak by Oswald of Wolkenstein (1377- 

The 15th century saw a flowering of poly- 
phonic lieder for as many as four voices sing- 
ing together. These polyphonic settings, unlike 
the courtly Minnelieder, are addressed to edu- 
cated scholars and clergy as well as nobles. 
Bar form and romantic texts predominate, 
and through-composed pieces (i.e., devoid of 
sectional repetition) occur. The tunes are usu- 
ally sung by the middle part (tenor); often the 
parts accompanying the tenor are played on 
instruments, The tenor melody is often a pre- 
existent, familiar one, not a tune newly com- 
posed for the polyphonic lied. Franco-Flem- 
ish influences appear in the relations among 
the parts (usually three); sometimes the tex- 
ture is chordal, otherwise one part may imi- 
tate the melody of another voice for part of a 
phrase. When three parts are present, whether 
sung or played and sung, the tenor and top 
part (descant) form a harmonic unity, while 
the third part (contratenor) skips between and 
below the other two. ; 

Polyphonic lieder reached a climax in mid- 
16th century with the songs of Ludwig Senfl 
and his contemporaries. The invention of 
printing helped disseminate the secular poly- 
phonic lieder, and many of the most popular 
ones were turned into sacred pieces by simply 
substituting a new text. Thus lieder became 
important. vehicles for spreading Protes- 
tantism. By the late Renaissance s 1580), 


lieder were composed deliberately in an Ital- 
ian style: textures often chordal, phrases of 
regular length and well-articulated, melodies 
in the top part with the words carefully de- 
claimed. Under the influence of the new ma- 
drigal (a polyphonic Italian secular form), the 
old lied tradition decayed. 

The 19th century saw German composers 
again turning to lied production. Late-18th- 
and early-19th-century Romanticism gave 
great impetus to serious popular poetry, and 
many poems of such masters as Goethe were 
set by lied composers. Franz Schubert (over 
600 lieder), Robert Schumann, Johannes 
Brahms, and Hugo Wolf are among the finest 
19th-century lied composers. For them, poet- 
ry and music were of equal importance, 
though often the verse was mediocre. Roman- 
tic lieder are generally for a solo voice with 
piano accompaniment, which often required a 
virtuoso technique. The songs were primarily 
salon music: individual lieder lack the scope 
of contemporary opera arias, but are far more 
intimate and emotionally refined. Composers 
often wrote cycles of a number of lieder, all 
related by a single topic but giving scope for 
considerable musical development. Individu- 
ally lieder may be either through-composed or 
strophic (/.e., repeating the music for each 
new stanza of the poem). Occasionally lieder 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
Official name: Furstentum Liechtenstein 
_ (Principality of Liechtenstein). 
Location: western Europe. 
Form af government: constitutional mon- 
archy. 
Official language: German. 
Official religion: Roman Catholic. 
Area: 61.78 sq mi, 160.01 sq km. 
Population: (1960 census) 16,628; (1970 cen- 
sus) 21,350. 
Capital: Vaduz. 
Monetary unit: 1 Swiss franc (SFr.) = 100 
centimes. — 


Demography 


ef 


are arranged for accompaniment by full or- 
chestra or, in the case of several lied cycles, 
for chamber ensemble of reduced strings and 
winds. 

-art song development in Germany 19:500c 
‘counterpoint of vocal line and motives 5:216a 
-madrigal form predecessors 4:448c 

‘popularity in 19th century 12:714b 

-Schubert’s poetic stimulus 16:362a 

-stylistic importance in 16th century 12:708f 


Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen (1883- 
85), translated as SONGS OF A WAYFARER, cycle 
of four songs for voice and orchestra to text 
by the composer Gustav Mahler. 

‘lieder as orchestral song 19:500f 


Liedertafel, German name for glee club, ori- 
ginally a men’s singing society. 
‘popular music’s sentimental tradition 14:809f 


lie detector, or POLYGRAPH, instrument for 
recording physiological phenomena such as 
blood pressure, pulse rate, and respiration of 
a human subject as he answers questions put 
to him by an operator; this data is then used 
as the basis for making a judgment as to 
whether or not the subject is lying. Used in 
police interrogation and investigation since 
1924, the lie detector is still controversial 
among psychologists and not always judicially 
acceptable. 


Population: (1970) density 345.6 per sq mi, 133.4 per sq km; urban-rural distribution—no data available; 
(1970) male 50.28%, female 49.72%; (1970) under 15 27.9%, 15-19 8.4%, 20-64 55.8%, 65 and over 7.9%. 
Vital statistics: (1969) births per 1,000 population 19.5, deaths per 1,000 population 7.8, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 11.7; life expectancy at birth—no data available; (1969) major causes of death (per 
10,000 population)—organic heart diseases 14.6, cerebral hemorrhage 12.2, cancer and malignant neo- 
plasms 10.8, senility 10.8. 

Ethnic composition: no data available. Religious affiliation (1970): Roman Catholic 90.1%, other (mostly 
Protestant) 9.9%. 

National accounts 

Budget (1971). Revenue: SFr. 56,280,500 (post, telephone, and telegraph 38.9%; taxes 37.5%; customs 
duties and salt monopoly 17.5%). Expenditures: SFr. 58,281,450 (construction 34.9%; post, telephone, and 
telegraph 14.3%; education 11.8%; social services 11.3%). Tota! national debt (1971): SFr. 2,000,950. 

Tourism (1970). Receipts from visitors: SFr. 13,000,000. Expenditures by nationals abroad: no data available. 
‘Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): SFr. 333,600,000 (SFr. 15,600 per capita). 
Origin of gross domestic product: no data available. 

Production. Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing (1969-70): cattle 7,000 head, pigs 7,000 head, milk 6,126 
metric tons, potatoes 9,000 metric tons, commercial timber 6,930 cu m, paper pulp 760 cu m, firewood 

1,740 cu m. Manufacturing (1970): butter 23,722 kg, cheese 20,684 kg, whipped cream 14,994 litres, wine 
71,554 litres. Construction (value in SFr., 1970): residential 45,816,600, commercial and industrial 18,234,200, 

_ agricultural 461,500. 

Energy (1970): installed electrical capacity—no data available; production 56,396,600,000 kW-hr (2,676 

kW-hr per capita). 

Persons economically active: (1970) 9,500 (45.1%) (agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing 6.3%; manufactur- 

ing 55.8%; construction 13.7%; electricity, gas, water 1.1%; transport, storage, communication 2.1%; trade, 

banking, insurance, real estate 12.7%; public administration, defense 1.9%; services 6.3%); unemployed— 
no data available. 

Price and earnings indexes: no data available. 

Land use (1970): forested 26.1%; agricultural and under permanent cultivation 23.6%; meadows and pas- 

tures 21.7%; built-on, wasteland, and other 28.6%. 

Foreign trade 
Imports and exports: no data available; figures are not reported separately from those for Switzerland. 

‘Transport and communication . 

Transport. Railroads: Liechtenstein is serviced by an Austrian line. Roads: no data available. Vehicles 
(1970): passenger cars 7,256, trucks and buses 597. Merchant marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 gross tons) 
none. Air transport (1970): none. 

_ Communication. Daily newspapers (1970): total number 1, circulation per 1,000 population 247, total circu- 

lation 5,200, Radios (1969): total number of receivers 4,625 (1 per 4.5 persons). Television (1969): receivers 

3.624 (1 per 5.8 persons). Telephones (1971): 10,400 (1 per 2.0 persons). 


" 


"Education and health 
‘Edtication'(1970-71): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 
primary (age 7 to 13-15) “44 g9.s«A12 27.1 
ry (age 13to 16-20) 6 70 942 13.5 oe 
SEM Bait Ait 1 23* 75 3.3 : 


2 graduates: no data available. Literacy (1969): total population literate (over 7)—virtually 100%. 
(1969) doctors 15 (1 per 1,400 persons); hospital beds—no data available; (mid-1960s) daily per 
¢ ic intake 2,910 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,580 calories). 


-time teachers. 
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Physiological phenomena usually chosen for 
recording are those not greatly subject to 
voluntary control. A pneumograph tube is 
fastened around the subject’s chest, and a 
blood pressure-pulse cuff is strapped around 
the arm. Pens record impulses on moving 
graph paper driven by a small synchronous 
electric motor. 

-police invention and use 14:674c 


Lied von der Erde, Das (1908), translated 
aS THE SONG OF THE EARTH, symphonic song 
cycle by Gustav Mahler. 

‘death confrontation as theme 11:351c 


Lied von der Glocke, Das (1799), English 
translation THE SONG OF THE BELL (1823), also 
THE LAY OF THE BELL, poem by Friedrich 
Schiller, 

-poetry for popular tastes 16:343h 


Liege, Flemish Lui, province (area 1,497 sq 
mi [3,876 sq km]), eastern Belgium, bordering 
West Germany on the east. It is divided into 
four administrative arrondissements—Huy, 
Liége, Verviers, and Waremme—with the 
capital at Liége. Primarily French-speaking, it 
includes the former German territory of Eup- 
en-et-Malmédy (q.v.) and the former neutral 
district of Moresnet, where German is still 
widely spoken. 

For nearly 1,000 years Liége was the focus of 
the independent prince-bishops of Liége, de- 
pendencies of whom then extended from Up- 
per Gelderland to the French frontier (Cham- 
pagne), but the borders of the bishopric were 
deeply indented and enclosed dependencies of 
neighbouring states. Its position between the 
northwestern and southeastern areas of the 
Burgundian Netherlands lent the province 
particular importance in the 15th century. 
From the 16th century its prince-bishops gen- 
erally collaborated with the Habsburg rulers 
of the Netherlands. The French encroached 
on the territory during the next century and 
annexed it (1795) during the French Revolu- 
tionary Wars. Assigned to The Netherlands in 
1815, the lands became Belgian in 1830. 

Drained by the Meuse, Ambléve, Ourthe, 
and Vesdre rivers, its soils support varied 
agriculture. The Hesbaye, a chalk plateau in 
the northwest with its overlay of clay loams, 
produces cereals, sugar beets, and cattle. The 
humid clay loams of the Pays de Herve Pla- 
teau in the northeast support oats, fodder 
crops, wheat, sugar beets, orchards, dairy 
farms, and cattle. The Meuse Valley provides 
market garden and dairy produce. In the 
south and southeast are the Condroz and 
Hautes Fagnes areas of the Ardennes (g.v.), 
where agriculture is limited; pigs and dairy 
cattle are bred on the uplands, and dairy 
farming and the cultivation of oats, rye, clo- 
ver, and potatoes are carried on in the valleys. 
Tourism at Spa (qg.v.) and along the Ourthe 
and Ambleéve rivers contributes to the prov- 
ince’s economy. Parts of the Ardennes are 
thickly wooded, particularly in the Eupen-et- 
Malmédy district; and parts of the wild 
Hautes Fagnes heathlands are set aside as 
natural reserves. 

There are two major industrial regions: 
along the Meuse Valley centred on Liége and 
its satellite towns and in the Vesdre Valley 
around Verviers (qg.v.). The most easterly ba- 
sin of the Sambre-Meuse coalfield occurs 
around Liége, and collieries, coke ovens, steel- 
works, and chemical and metallurgical facto- 
ries extend along the Meuse Valley. The Ver- 
viers region is the hub of the Belgian wool in- 
dustry. Other population centres are Huy, in 
the Meuse Valley, and the market and resort 
towns of Eupen, Spa, Stavelot, and St. Vith in 
the Ardennes. The province is served by the 
canalized Meuse, the Albert Canal, six main 
roads, and several international railway 
routes. There are many old castles and mon- 
asteries, particularly in the Ambléve and Our- 
the valleys. Pop. (1971 est.) 1,015,309. 
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Liége, Flemish Lurk, German LUTTICH, capi- 
tal of Liége province, eastern Belgium, on the 
Meuse River at its confluence with the Our- 
the; the grave accent in Liége was officially 
approved over the acute in 1946. An inhabited 
site in prehistoric, Roman (as Leodium), and 
Frankish times, it was traditionally founded in 
the 7th century by St. Lambert, who died 
there; it was officially made a town when it 
became a bishopric in 721. 

Under Notker, its first prince-bishop (972- 
1008), it grew in importance as a centre of 
Liége principality and of the Mosan school of 
art and as a major European intellectual cen- 
tre. After it was granted a communal magis- 
tracy (1185) and citizens’ charter (1195), and 
the guilds were granted representation on the 
city council (1303), there was a struggle for 
power between the guilds and the nobles. The 
nobles failed in a sudden attack, and their 
armed party was burned to death by the 
populace in the church of Saint-Martin in 
1312, an event known as Male Saint-Martin. 
Political equality was granted to the labourers 
and to most of the trade guilds in 1313. 

During the 15th-century Burgundian domi- 
nation of the Netherlands, Liége resisted and 
was sacked twice by Charles the Bold (1467, 
1468). After Charles’s death (1477) the city 
was rebuilt and experienced renewed prosperi- 
ty in the 16th century under Prince-Bishop 
Evrard de La Marck. Renewed strife between 
the prince-bishops and the citizens resulted in 
the destruction of democratic institutions in 
1684. The city was bombarded by the French 
in 1691 and taken by the English (1702) dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession, A 
bloodless revolution ended the rule of the no- 
bles in 1789; Liége was annexed to France in 
1795 and assigned with the rest of Belgium to 
The Netherlands in 1815. Its citizens played 
an Pied part in the Belgian Revolution in 
1 

After Belgium became independent (1830), 
the city expanded and became a major indus- 
trial centre. Fortified in 1891, it became the 
main bastion of the Meuse defenses and was 
occupied by the Germans in both world wars; 
it suffered heavy aerial bombardment in 
World War II. 

Now the commercial hub of the industrial 
Meuse Valley, its industries include iron and 
steel foundries, glassworks, coal mines, arma- 
ment factories, and copper refineries. It is the 
third most important river port in western 
Europe and the second largest rail centre in 
Belgium; its airport is in nearby Bierset. 

The cathedral (the former abbey church of 
Saint-Paul) contains the reliquaries of St. 
Lambert and Charles the Bold. Among many 


other Romanesque and Gothic churches in 
Liége are Saint-Denis, Saint-Jacques, Saint- 
Martin, Sainte-Croix (containing a gold trip- 
tych from 1150), and Saint-Barthélemy, with 
a baptismal font (1108). The palace of the 
prince-bishops is now the Palais de Justice. 
As the cultural centre of Wallonia (French- 
speaking Belgium), Liége has concert halls, 
theatres, an opera, and many fine museums— 
particularly those of fine arts and of Walloon 
life, the Ansembourg Museum of decorative 
art, the archaeological museum (in the Mai- 
son Curtius, c. 1600), the arms museum, and 
the house-of the composer César Franck. The 
state university (1817) was entirely rebuilt in 
the 1960s on a new site to the south. The Roy- 
al Conservatory of Music (1887) is famous for 
the violin school established by Eugéne 
Ysaye. There are also several national re- 
search laboratories and technical schools as- 
sociated with the major industries of Liege. 
Pop. (1977 est.) 135,347. 
50°38’ N, 5°34’ E 
-Burgundian defeat of city in 1408 10:243g 
-Henry IV’s final stand and death 8:762e 
-Low Countries historic development 11:133b 
-map, Belgium 2:819 
-political and commercial importance 2:817h 
-traditional independence and neutrality 
11:155e; map 145 


liege, in feudal law, either a vassal or the 
overlord to whom he was unconditionally 
bound. Thus, if a tenant held estates of vari- 
ous overlords, his obligations to his liege lord 
(usually the lord of his largest estate or of that 
he had held the longest), to whom he had 
done “liege homage,” were greater than his 
obligations to the other lords, to whom he 
had done “simple homage.” This concept of 
ligeance is found in France as early as the 11th 
century and may have originated in Nor- 
mandy. By the 13th century it determined not 
so much which lord a man should follow in a 
war or a dispute but which lord was entitled 
to the traditional pecuniary profits of over- 
lordship from that particular tenant. In some 
places, however, such as Lotharingia (Lor- 
raine), the distinction became virtually mean- 
ingless, men doing liege homage to several 
lords. In any case, the king was always consid- 
ered a subject’s liege lord, and clauses reserv- 
ing the allegiance due him came to be inserted 
in all feudal contracts. For this reason a 
ceremony of homage became part of the En- 
glish coronation rite from the late 13th cen- 
tury. See also feudalism; fief; vassal. 


Liege, University of, French UNIVERSITE DE 
LIEGE, French-language institution of higher 
learning, founded in 1817, at Liege, Belg. The 
university includes faculties of humanities, 
psychology, education, law, medicine, physi- 
cal and biological sciences, architecture, and 
engineering. In the mid-1970s there were 
about 9,500 students. 


General view of central Liége, cut by the Meuse River, Belgium 
Photo Research international 


Liegnitz (Poland): see Legnica. 


Lie group, in mathematics, a topological 
group that can be structured so that the coor- 
dinates of a product xy are analytic functions 
of the coordinates of the elements x and y, 
and the coordinates of the inverse x—! of an 
element x are analytic functions of x. Major 
Tefal 755C 

-algebraic topology fundamentals 18:508a 
-topological group theory 18:491d 


Lieh-tzu, original name Liew YUK’ou (fi. 4th 
century BC, China), one of the three primary 
philosophers who developed the basic suppo- 
sitions of Taoist thought, and the presumed 
author of the Taoist work Lieh-tzu (q.v.). 
Many of the writings traditionally attributed 
to Lieh-tzu and included in the book bearing 
his name have been identified as later forger- 
ies. This fact and the omission of Lieh-tzu’s 
name in the biographical notices of the his- 
torian Ssu-ma Ch’ien in 100 Bc have led many 
to consider Lieh-tzu a fictitious person. Most 
modern scholars, however, think that such a 
man did indeed exist. 

Little is known of Lieh-tzu’s life save the fact 
that, like his contemporaries, he had a large 
number of disciples and roamed through the 
warring states into which China was then di- 
vided, advising kings and rulers. His work is 
distinguished stylistically by its wittiness and 
philosophically by its emphasis on determi- 
nism. Unlike the other two major Taoist 
philosophers, Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, Lieh- 
tzu taught that cause and effect, rather than 
fate, are primarily responsible for the condi- 
tion of men. 

-philosophy and mystical powers 17:1038f 


Lieh-tzu, also called cH’UNG HSU CHIH TE 
CHEN CHING (Chinese: “Pure Classic of the 
Perfect Virtue of Simplicity and Vacuity’’), 
Chinese classic bearing the name of a certain 
Lieh-tzu (q.v.). As in earlier Taoist classics 
(from which it borrowed heavily), emphasis in 
the Lieh-tzu centres on the mysterious Tao 
(Way) of Taoism, a great unknowable cosmic 
reality of incessant change to which human 
life should conform. In its present form, the 
Lieh-tzu possibly dates from about the 3rd 
century AD. 

The “Yang Chu” chapter of the classic gives 
the Lieh-tzu an importance it would not oth- 
erwise have, for this chapter—named after a 
writer of the Sth-4th century Bc incorrectly 
identified as its author—acknowledges the 
futility of challenging the immutable and irre- 
sistible Tao; it concludes that all man can 
look forward to in this life is sex, music, physi- 
cal beauty, and material abundance, and even 
these goals are not always satisfied. Such “‘fa- 
talism” implies a life of radical “self-interest” 
(a new development in Taoism), according to 
which a person should not sacrifice so much 
as a single hair of his head for the benefit of 
others. 

-Taoist philosophical thought 17:1038f 


Liele, George (b. c. 1750), U.S. black minis- 
ter, organizer of a black Baptist church in 
Savannah, Ga. 

‘baptism of Andrew Bryan 12:937g 


lien, in property law, claim or charge upon 
property securing the payment of some debt 
or the satisfaction of some obligation or duty. 
Although the term is of French derivation, the 
lien as a legal principle was a recognized prop- 
erty right in early Roman law. 

The English common law early recognized 
the creditor’s possessory lien, a right of a 
creditor to retain possession of a debtor’s 
goods until the satisfaction of the debt, gener- 
ally the payment of the purchase price. In 
time, the common law developed two kinds of 
possessory liens: specific liens and general 
liens. The specific lien extended only to the in- 
debtedness of the property owner for the val- 
ue of services rendered to or in connection 
with his property—that is, the price for the re- 
pair or improvement of the property. The gen- 


eral lien extends not only to the value of ser- 
vices rendered in regard to the specific proper- 
* ty but also to all indebtedness on general ac- 
count by the property owner to the creditor. 
Whether a creditor had a general or specific 
possessory lien came to be determined by cus- 
tom and trade usage. This classification of 
creditor’s possessory liens was largely su- 
perseded in the eventual refinement of com- 
mon-law contract remedies. 

In addition to the common-law possessory 
liens, there are also equitable and statutory 
liens. Courts of equity will in certain situations 
recognize a creditor’s interest in a debtor’s 
property even though the property remains in 
the debtor’s possession. An example of a 
statutory lien in general use in the United 
States is the mechanic’s lien, most commonly 
of statutory creation, that confers upon build- 
ers, contractors, and others furnishing labour 
and materials for land improvement an inter- 
est in the land so improved as security for 
payment for their services, 

Mortgages, pledges, and pawns are a generic 
species of the lien to the extent that they cre- 
ate creditor interests in property, although the 
law governing these differs substantially from 
that which applies to the lien. 

-carriage of goods and carrier’s lien 3:962f 
-maritime claims against ships and 
cargo 11:50le 


Lien-yiin-kang, also known as HSIN-HAI- 
LIEN, Pin-yin romanization, respectively, LIAN- 
YUN-GANG and XIN-HAI-LIAN, a city and sea- 
port in northern Kiangsu Province (sheng), 
China, and an independent subprovincial-level 
municipality (shih). Lien-yiin- kang city is 
situated near the mouth of the Ch’ang-wei Ho 
(river) and at the northern end of a network of 
canals centred on the Yiin-yen Ho, associated 
with the innumerable salt pans of the coastal 
districts of northern Kiangsu. 

Lien-yiin-kang was founded as Hai-chou in 
AD 549 at a point somewhat farther east. It 
was already a centre of salt production in the 
7th century. In Ming times (1368-1644) the 
prefecture (fu) was subordinated to Huai-an, 
but from 1726 onward it was independent. At 
the time of the foundation of the republic in 
1911, it became a county (Asien) seat. Opened 
to foreign trade in 1905, it became a collecting 
centre not only for salt but also for agricultur- 
al produce from inland, which was shipped to 
Tsingtao, in Shantung, and to Shanghai. Its 
modern growth began with the construction 
of the Lunghai Railway, an east-west route 
running as far as Pao-chi, in Shensi Province, 
in the Wei Ho Valley. Hai-chou was the east- 
ern terminus, and a harbour was constructed 
in the estuary at Ta-p’u. This, however, rapid- 
ly silted up; and in 1933 the railway was ex- 
tended to the coast at a village called Lao- 
yao, where a new port called Lien-yiin-kang 
was constructed in a location protected by 
Tung-hsi-lien Tao (island). The port, howev- 
er, which was built in 1933-36 by a Dutch 
company, encountered unexpected difficulties 
and rapidly silted up. Part of the port was 
used by the Lunghai Railway, the manage- 
ment of which was inefficient, and part by the 
Chung-hsing Company to export coal from 
the Ts’ao-chuang mines. Although the port 
was linked with places as far west as Sian in 
Shensi and was the centre of a network of ca- 
nals, it did not grow rapidly, and it remained 
under the customs administration of Tsingtao. 
The real growth of the city began with the 
Japanese occupation in 1938. Although the 
Chinese, before withdrawing, had demolished 
much of the port, it was rebuilt and dredged. 
It handled large exports of coal, phosphates, 
iron ore, salt, and grain to Japan. After 1949, 
Hai-chou and its older river ports of Hsin-p’u 
and Ta-p’u were merged. They became the 
municipality of Hsin-hai-lien. Subsequently 
its name was changed to Lien-ytin-kang 
Municipality (shih). In the early 1970s it was 
continuing to grow as a port, and its facilities 
had been improved. It had also become a 


fishing port and a centre of the salt industry. 
There has also been some industrial growth. 
Latest pop. est. 210,000. 

34°43’ N, 119°27' E 

-railway network statistics 4:285e; map 284 
Lienz, town, Tirol Bundesland (federal state), 
southern Austria, on the Drava (Drau) and 
Isel rivers at the northern end of the rugged 
Lienzer Dolomiten. The ruined Aguntum, im- 
mediately to the east, was the site of an IIlyri- 
an settlement (1100-500 Bc) and later of a Ro- 
man town. Lienz was chartered in 1252. Nota- 
ble landmarks include the 16th-century Lie- 
burg (castle); the nearby Schloss (castle) 
Bruck, a seat of the counts of G6rz-Tirol 
from 1271 to 1500; the parish church of St. 
Andreas (c. 1450); the church of the former 
Dominican monastery (c. 1250; rebuilt 1798); 
and the Franciscan church (c. 1439). Lienz is 
the principal town and market centre of the 
Osttirol (East Tirol) district. It is a summer 
and winter tourist resort and has some manu- 
facturing (textiles and leather goods). Pop. 
(1971) 11,696, 
46°50’ N, 12°47’ E 

-map, Austria 2:443 
Liepaja, German Lrpau, classical Russian 
LIBAVA, city and port, Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, on the west coast of Latvia at the 
northern end of a narrow sand spit dividing 
Lake Liepaja from the Baltic Sea. First re- 
corded in 1253, when it was a small Kurish 
settlement, Liepaja was the site of a fortress 
built by the Knights of the Teutonic Order in 
1263. It was created a town in 1625, and in 
1697-1703 a canal was cut to the sea and a 
port was built. In 1701, during the Great 
Northern War, Liepaja was captured by 
Charles XII of Sweden, but the end of the war 
saw the city in Polish possession. It was taken 
by Russia in the Third Partition of Poland, in 
GES 

Liepaja’s importance as a port, especially for 
grain export, was greatly stimulated in 1876 
by the construction of the railway from 
Romny in the Ukraine. In 1893 a naval port 
was built, and its function as a naval base has 
persisted to the present, through World Wars 
I and II, when the city suffered heavy damage. 
Modern Liepaja has important industries, 
producing steel from scrap, agricultural ma- 
chinery, linoleum, sugar, canned fish, textiles, 
and footwear. It is a deep-sea fishing base and 
has a eee mane institute. Pop. (1973 
est.) 97,000. 
56°31’ < 21°01’ E 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 


Lier, French LIERRE, municipality, Antwerp 
province, northern Belgium, at the junction of 
the Great and Little Nete rivers, southeast of 
Antwerp. Probably settled in the 8th century, 
it developed around the Chapel of St. Peter 
(1225) on the site of an earlier wooden chapel. 
An important textile centre by the 14th cen- 
tury, it was granted many town privileges by 
Henry I and John I of Brabant. It was be- 
sieged and captured by the Spanish in 1582, 
by. the Dutch in 1595, and by the English in 
1706 during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. Belgian nationalists repelled a Dutch at- 
tack there in 1830. 

Although the town was partly destroyed 
during the bombardment of Antwerp in 1914, 
some medieval buildings survived including 
the béguinage (a retreat for secular nuns; 13th 
century), the Gothic belfry (1369), and St. 
Gommarus’ Church (1425-1577). The church, 
a fine example of the Brabantine High Gothic 
style, is noted for its stained-glass windows, 
paintings, and sculptures, as well as its mu- 
seum. The town hall (1740) replaced the old 
Cloth Hall. A conspicuous landmark is the 
17th-century Zimmer Tower (named for a lo- 
cal astronomer and clockmaker) with its mul- 
tifaced astrological clock. An art museum ex- 
hibits works by Dutch and Flemish masters. 
Educational institutions include a normal 
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school (1817) and a state college (1843). The 
Flemish writer Felix Timmermans was born in 
Lier. Traditional industries include lace mak- 
ing, embroidery mills, and the manufacture of 
clothing, beaded bags, and musical instru- 
ments. Pop. (1974 est.) 27,941. 

51°08’ N, 4°34’ E 

-map, Belgium 2:819 

Lier, Adolf (1826-82), German landscape 
painter. 


Li Erh (Taoist philosopher): see Lao-tzu. 


Liesegang ring, in physical chemistry, any 
of a series of usually concentric bands of a 
precipitate (an insoluble substance formed 
from a solution) appearing in gels (coagulated 
colloid solutions). The bands strikingly resem- 
ble those occurring in many minerals, such as 
agate, and are believed to explain such miner- 
al formations. The rings are named for their 
discoverer, the 20th-century German chemist 
Raphael Eduard Liesegang. Major ref. 
4:855g; illus. 856 


Liestal, capital (since 1833) of the half can- 
ton of Basel-Landschaft (Bale-Campagne), 
northern Switzerland, on the Ergolz River, 
southeast of Basel. First mentioned as a vil- 
lage in 1189, it passed to the bishop of Basel 
in 1305 and to the city of Basel in 1400. In its 
15th-century town hall reposes a golden cup, 
which belonged to Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, found after the Battle at Nancy in 
1477. Liestal’s industries include the manufac- 
ture of textiles, chemicals, ironware, machine- 
ry, and motors. The population (12, 900 in 
1973) is German speaking and mainly Protes- 
tant. 

47°29’ N, 7°44’ E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 

Lietzmann, Hans (b. March 2, 1875, Diis- 
seldorf, now in West Germany—d. June 25, 
1942, Locarno, Switz.), Lutheran church his- 
torian whose use of various academic disci- 
plines to investigate Christian origins brought 
valuable insights and new theological dimen- 
sions to the Christian world outlook. While a 
professor of classical philology and church 
history at the University of Jena (1905-24) 
and the University of Berlin (1924-42), he be- 
gan and directed the Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament (23 vol., 1906-31; ‘““Handbook to 
the New Testament’). Impressed by his lin- 
guistic expertise in biblical interpretation, his 
colleagues, in 1920, chose him to edit the 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
(“Journal of New Testament Scholarship’’). 
He gained respect for his precision and depth 
of judgment, even when he overturned long- 
held opinions. He shed new light on the evolu- 
tion of the eucharistic communion service 
with his Messe und Herrenmahl (1926; The 
Mass and the Lord’s Supper, 1953), which de- 
tected a possible fusion of two distinct types 
of 1st- and 2nd-century prayer services. His 
extensive research on St. Peter and St. Paul 
provided insights into the development of the 
church’s organization in Ist-century Rome. 
Geschichte der alten Kirche (4 vol., 1953; A 
History of the Early Church, 1937-52) indi- 
cates the breadth of his scholarship. 


lieutenant, the lowest rank of commissioned 
officer in most armies of the world. The lieu- 
tenant normally commands a small tactical 
unit such as a platoon. 

In the British Army and in the United States 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps, a second 
lieutenant is the lowest ranking commissioned 
officer. Above him in the United States ser- 
vices comes a first lieutenant (lieutenant i in the 
British Army), then a captain. In the Soviet 
Army there is still another rank, senior lieu- 
tenant. The term has a somewhat different 
meaning in the United States and British na- 
vies, in which the lowest ranking commis- 
sioned officer is an ensign (U.S.) or sublieuten- 
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ant (British). The next higher rank is lieuten- 
ant junior grade (U.S.) and sublieutenant 
(British), followed by lieutenant and lieuten- 
ant commander. A navy lieutenant (U.S.) is 
thus equal in rank to an army, air force, or 
Marine Corps captain; a navy ensign (U.S.) is 
equal in rank to a second lieutenant in the 
other services. In the Royal Air Force a flight 
lieutenant ranks below a squadron leader and 
above a flying officer. 

The word also appears in combination with 
other military and civilian titles to denote a 
second-in-command or one of lower rank. A 
lieutenant colonel, for example, ranks below a 
colonel and above a major. A lieutenant gen- 
eral ranks below a general and above a major 
general. In the U.S. and British navies a lieu- 
tenant commander, as noted above, ranks be- 
tween a lieutenant and a commander. 


lieutenant commander: see major. 


Lievens (LIVENS, LIEVENSZ), Jan (b. Oct. 24, 
1607, Leiden, Neth.—buried June 4, 1674, 
Amsterdam), versatile painter and printmaker 
whose style derived from both the Dutch and 
Flemish schools of Baroque art. A contempo- 
rary of Rembrandt, he was a pupil of Joris 
van Schooten (1616-18) and of Rembrandt’s 
teacher Pieter Lastman in Amsterdam (1618- 
20). In Leiden, Prince Frederick Henry 
bought one of Lievens’ paintings and gave it 
to the British ambassador Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, which probably led to Lievens’ stay in 
England (c. 1632-35). From 1635 to 1644 he 
lived in Antwerp. In 1644 he returned to Am- 
sterdam, where he received important com- 
missions and was greatly admired. Yet his last 
years were troubled by debts, loneliness, and 
wandering. 

Lievens is remembered primarily for the 
works of his Leiden period, which show the 
influence of, and the competition with, his 
friend Rembrandt. He painted religious, al- 
legorical, and mythological subjects; por- 
traits; genre scenes; and landscapes. Some of 
his landscapes were long attributed to his 
friend Adriaen Brouwer. During his stay in 
Antwerp his art acquired a strong flavour of 
the style of Van Dyck. In his later years in 
Holland, Lievens’ stylistic sense of the Flem- 
ish grand manner recommended him to offi- 
cial circles, and he was commissioned to paint 
decorative canvasses for the town hall in Am- 
sterdam and other buildings. Some of his ear- 
ly etchings are of Rembrandt quality. He also 
made eight woodcuts. 

- Huygens’ comparison with 

Rembrandt 15:653e 


Liévin, town, Pas-de-Calais département, 
northern France, near the source of the Deile 
River, southwest of Lille. Mentioned as Laid- 
win (Laivin) in 1104, it is now the centre of a 
coal-mining region, and has metal and chemi- 
cal works. The town is architecturally mod- 
ern, its older buildings having been largely de- 
stroyed in World War I. Vimy Ridge, site of 
heavy fighting in World War I, is just to the 
south. Latest census 35,733. 

50°25’ N, 2°46’ E 

Lif and Lifthrasir, Old Norse ur and Lir- 
PRASIR, in Norse mythology, Lif, a man, and 
Lifthrasir, a woman (Life and Vitality), are 
the human couple who survive the period of 
chaos when the world comes to an end. They 
are destined to become the progenitors of a 
new race on the earth. 


Li Fang (925-996), Chinese statesman. 
-Chinese encyclopaedia development 6:797h 


Li-fan yiian, governmental bureau estab- 
lished in the 17th century by China’s Ch’ing 
(Manchu) dynasty to handle relations with the 
peoples of Central Asia. The first bureau of its 
kind in the history of Chinese administration, 
it signified the growing interest of China in 
Central Asia. 

The office appointed governors to supervise 


Chinese territory in Central Asia and Tibet. It 
also granted permits to merchants to trade in 
these areas, took charge of Russian students 
and traders who came to China, and super- 
vised the Russian religious mission in Peking. 
In 1861 the responsibility for Russian affairs 
was taken over by the newly created foreign 
office, the Tsungli Yamen. The Li-fan yiian 
continued in existence, however, until 1906, 
when it was reorganized as the Ministry of 
Dependencies. 

-Ch’ing organization of foreign affairs 4:354g 


Lifar, Serge (b. April 2, 1905, Kiev, 
Ukraine, now the Ukrainian S.S.R.), dancer, 
choreographer, and ballet master (1930-58) of 
the Paris Opéra Ballet who enriched its reper- 
toire, re-established its reputation as a leading 
ballet company, and enhanced the position of 
male dancers in a company long dominated 
by ballerinas. Brought to France to join Ser- 
gey Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes, Lifar studied 
with the eminent teacher Enrico Cecchetti and 
became premier danseur of the company in 
1925 and created the title role in George Ba- 
lanchine’s Prodigal Son (1929), A lyrical but 
virile and athletic dancer, Lifar employed 
acrobat doubles for his dancers in his first bal- 
let, Le Renard (1929; “‘The Fox,” music by 
Igor Stravinsky). 


Lifar in Night, 1930 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


After Diaghilev’s death, in 1929, Lifar joined 
the Paris Opéra Ballet as premier danseur and 
ballet master and soon instituted weekly bal- 
let performances, thus abolishing the Opéra’s 
practice of producing ballet only in conjunc- 


‘tion with opera. In 1932 he was awarded the 


title of professeur de danse and began reforms 
of the Opéra’s school to enable its dancers to 
perform the more modern ballets, particularly 
his own. 

Believing that dance should be the dominant 
element in ballet, Lifar coined the term 
choréauthor to define his position at the Opéra 
as Originator, producer, and final authority on 
any ballet he created there. He also held that 
since dance was capable of producing a 
rhythm of its own, choreography should not 
derive from music. Lifar first experimented 
with this controversial concept in JI/care 
(1935), in which, as premier danseur, he creat- 
ed the title role. Based on the Greek myth of 
Icarus’ attempted flight to the sun, the work 
was performed to only percussion accompani- 
ment, added after the choreography had been 
completed. In later ballets he utilized more 
conventional music but continued to dictate 
to his composers or musical arrangers the 
rhythms necessary to coincide with his cho- 
reography. 

Apart from revivals of classical ballets, Lifar 
staged more than 50 works for the Opera in- 
cluding Promethée (1929), David triomphant 
(1936), Le Chevalier et la damoiselle (1941), 
Joan de Zarissa (1942), Phédre (1950), and 
Les Noces fantastiques (1955). Most of his 
ballets were considered modern but classical 
in structure. Many were dramatic, with 
themes drawn from mythology, legend, or the 
Bible, for Lifar considered such themes ap- 
propriate for a restoration of the prestige of 
the Opéra, where the classical ballet had first 


developed. His ballets often attempted to con- 
vey the drama through appropriate technique 
and choreography, rather than through mime- 
dance and, in contrast to prevalent Opéra cus- 
tom, frequently gave leading, rather than sup- 
porting, roles to men. 

Dismissed after World War II for entertain- 
ing German occupation troops, Lifar returned 
to the Opéra in 1947, retired as a dancer in 
1956, and, after 1958, choreographed or 
staged ballets for such companies as the Neth- 
erlands Ballet, Theatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires, The West Berlin Opera, and La Scala in 
Milan. In 1960 he appeared in the film Le Tes- 
tament d’ Orphée. His numerous publications 
include biographies of the dancer Auguste 
Vestris and the ballet impresario Sergey 
Diaghilev, an autobiography, Ma vie (1965; 
Eng. trans. 1970), and books on the theory 
and history of dance. 

-French ballet direction 2:652a 


life 10:893, a phenomenon almost impossible 
to define or to explain in all of its varying as- 
pects. 
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Life, U.S. weekly picture magazine founded 
in 1936 and widely circulated and imitated 
through the years. Outstanding photography 
and topicality was the hallmark of Life prior 
to cessation of publication in 1972. Its demise 
was attributed to loss of advertising revenue, 
combined with ever-increasing mailing and 
publication costs. 
-magazine publishing history 15:253g 

‘photographic journal development 14:323f 


Life, also called AUTOBIOGRAPHY, an autobi- 
ography by the Jewish historian Josephus, 
written either ap 93-94 or after ap 100. 
‘intent and background 10:314f 


Life and Death of Jason, The (1867), col- 
lection of poetry by William Morris. 
‘style, criticism, and success 12:457d 


Life and the Ideal, translation of pas DEAL 
UND DAS LEBEN, poem by 18th-century Ger- 
man poet, dramatist, and philosopher Frie- 
drich Schiller. 

-philosophical expression in verse 16:343h 


lifeboat, small craft especially built for res- 
cue missions. There are basically two types, 
the relatively simple versions carried on board 
ships and the larger, more complex craft 
based on shore. Modern shore-based lifeboats 
are generally about 40-50 feet (12-15 metres) 
long and designed to stay afloat under severe 
sea conditions. Sturdiness of construction, 
self-righting ability, reserve buoyancy, and 
manoeuvrability in surf, especially in reversing 
direction, are prime characteristics. 

As early as the 18th century, attempts were 
made in France and England to build “‘unsink- 
able” lifeboats. After a tragic shipwreck in 
1789 at the mouth of the Tyne, a lifeboat was 
designed and built at Newcastle that would 
right itself when capsized and would retain its 
buoyancy when nearly filled with water. 
Named the “Original,” the double-ended, ten- 
oared craft remained in service for 40 years 
and became the prototype for other lifeboats. 
In 1807 the first practical line-throwing device 
was invented. In 1890 the first powered, land- 
based lifeboat was launched, equipped with a 
steam engine; in 1904 the gasoline engine was 
introduced, and a few years later the diesel. 
Radiotelephony was first used in the 1920s. 

A typical modern land-based lifeboat is ei- 
ther steel-hulled or of double-skin, heavy 
timber construction; diesel powered; and 
equipped with radio, radar, and other elec- 
tronic gear. It is manned by a crew of about 
seven, most of whom are usually volunteers 
who can be summoned quickly in an emer- 
gency. 

-hull design origin 16:678d 


life cycle, the sequential stages undergone by 

an organism from its conception to the point 

when it is mature enough to reproduce. 

Among some organisms the process of repro- 

duction is followed shortly by death. 

-alternation of generations type 5:659a 

‘angiosperm reproductive cycle, illus. 2 1:878 

-cnidarian polyp and medusa forms 4:768g; 
illus. 769h 

-dormancy types and mechanisms 5:959b 

-insect dormancy for survival 5:961b 

-lymphocyte differentiation patterns 9:250a; 
illus. 

-metazoan life cycle 10:897d 

-parisitoid—host relationships 2:1047c 

-plant alternation of generations 15:717f 

-plant and animal variations 15:677h 

-psilopsid development features 15:137c; illus. 

-salmoniform migration and spawning 16:186g 

-Selaginella alternations of generations 
11:206d; illus. 207 

-slime mold development illus. 16:887 

-Trichinella and Fasciolia infections 9:555e 

-wheat rust stages of development 5:891f 


Life Divine, The (1940), book by Sri Auro- 
bindo. 

-metaphysical view of evolution 9:333e 
-mystical goal of transfiguration 12:791c 


life estate, in law, an estate that terminates 
with the death of the party holding it. 
-ownership and freehold estates 15:53e 


Life for the Tsar, A (first performed Dec. 9, 
1836), opera in five acts by Mikhail Ivanovich 
Glinka, with libretto by Baron von Rosen. It 
was the first Russian national opera, and was 
first performed at the Imperial Theatre in St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad). After the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the opera was renamed Jvan 
Susanin. 

-determination of Russian national 

style 13:590e 


Li Fei-kan: see Pa Chin. 


life insurance, method by which large 
groups of individuals equalize the burden of 
loss from death by distributing funds to the 
beneficiaries of those who die. Life insurance 
is most developed in wealthy countries, where 
it has become a major channel of saving and 
investment. 

The three basic types of life insurance con- 
tracts are term, whole life, and endowment. 
Under term insurance contracts, issued for a 
specified number of years, protection expires 
at the end of the period and there is no cash 
value remaining. Whole life contracts run for 
the whole of the insured’s life and also ac- 
cumulate a cash value, which is paid when the 
contract matures or is surrendered; the cash 
value is less than the policy’s face value. En- 
dowment contracts run for a specified time 
period and pay their full face value at the end 
of the period. 

Upon the death of the insured, the benefi- 
ciary may accept a lump sum settlement of 
the face amount, may choose to receive the 
proceeds over a given number of years, may 
leave the money with the insurer temporarily 
and draw interest on it, or may use it to pur- 
chase an annuity guaranteeing regular pay- 
ments for life. 

-insurance types, law, and underwriting 9:651c 
-life-span data and conclusions 10:912b 


Life Is a Dream (1959), in Spanish LA vipa 
ES SUENO, drama written in 1635 by the Span- 
ish playwright Pedro Calderon de la Barca. It 
deals with confusion resulting from the diffi- 
culty of seeing clearly and choosing correctly 
in the maze of possibilities that life offers. The 
play symbolizes life as a dream. Calderon pos- 
its that the material and social advantages life 
can bestow are like a dream because they are 
transient; and, by seeing nothing beyond 
them, man can blunder into disaster, the only 
guiding thread being renunciation of personal 
advantage for the good of others. 

-comic mode of happy ending 4:961h 

-social class theory depiction 18:224e 


life mask: see death mask. 


Life of a Great Sinner, The, incomplete 
work by Fyodor Dostoyevsky, begun 1870. 
-notes and plan for work 5:968e 


Life of Anselm (c. 1124), biography by the 
English historian Eadmer. 
‘biography during the Middle Ages 2:1011c 


Life of Charlotte Bronté, The (1857), bi- 
ography by Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 
-Charlotte Bronté’s biographical 

account 3:328g 


Life of Forms in Art, The (1945), transla- 
tion of LA VIE DES FORMES (1934), book by 
Henri Focillon. 

-art and stylistic cycle theories 2:134a 


Life of Julius Caesar, 2nd-century-ap bi- 
ography by Suetonius. 
-Catullus lampoon anecdote 3:1009d 


life-of-man (plant): see spikenard. 


Life of Man, The (1906), play by Leonid 
Nikolayevich Andreyev. 
‘costume design and Expressionistic 

style 17:563g 


Life of Nero, 2nd-century-ap biography by 
Suetonius. 
-biographical literature development 2:1008d 


Life of Plotinus, 3rd-century-sc biography 
by Porphyry. 

-mysteries of Plotinus’ life 14:573c 

Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human 
Progress, The (1905-06), philosophical 
work by George Santayana. 

-Hegel’s influence on Santayana 16:230g 


Life of St. Anthony, a biography of the fa- 
ther of Christian monasticism attributed to St. 
Athanasius, the 4th-century bishop of Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

-ascetic ideas in Christianity 2:258e 

-Christian attitudes to monasticism 4:500g 


213 life-span 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., The, one 
of the world’s greatest biographies (published 
1791), written by the Scottish author James 
Boswell about his friend Johnson, the great 
English lexicographer, poet, and essayist. 
-biographical literature development 2:1012c 
-preparation, publication, and criticism 3:62h 


Life on the Mississippi (1883), book by 
Mark Twain. 
-Mark Twain’s river experiences 18:806f 


life philosophy, German LEBENSPHILOSO- 
PHIE, a modern mode of thought that finds the 
source and subject matter of philosophy in 
human life and its cultural expressions, in con- 
trast with philosophies that focus on abstract, 
cosmological, or transcendent matters. It 
stresses the intuitive, imaginative, and irra- 
tional aspects of human mentality, rather than 
rational concepts and logical processes. Wil- 
helm Dilthey, the German philosopher who is 
generally credited with being the founder of 
life philosophy, also emphasized the essential- 
ly historical character of human existence. 
Among other thinkers who are considered life 
philosophers are Georg Simmel, Henri Berg- 
son, Maurice Blondel, and Miguel de Un- 
amuno. 


lifesaving: see drowning and lifesaving. 


life-span 10:911, the length of time an or- 
ganism lives. The life-span is apparently a ge- 
netically determined trait that may be in- 
fluenced by many environmental factors. 

The text article, following an introductory 
section, covers the life-span of man, other ani- 
mals, and plants. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
cellular and comparative biology 
-aging influences in organisms 1:299f 
-cell effects of radiation 15:381f 
-cell reproduction rates 3:1048f 
-cell versus organism longevity 3:1050f 
-germfree animal research 8:13la 
-phage T7 burst time, illus. 2 19:165 
‘seasonality of short aquatic life 

cycles 16:586h 
-tissue culture implication 18:442a 
human 


-death rate decline and future 

prospects 14:817g 
-elderly group demographic factors 13:546f 
-French rise prior to revolution 7:642d 
-health problems of developing 

countries 15:207b 
- Japanese statistics 10:45f 
-leukemia patient’s pattern 2:1141b 
-population growth factors 14:815c 
-prolonged life in 20th century 1:306a 
radiation effects on life expectancy 15:386g 
-Russian increase and its causes 16:99e 
-social service implications in modern 

world 16:924e 
-Stockholm’s former high mortality 

rate 17:697c 
-Tanzanians’ short life expectancy 17:1029h 
-technological reasons for increase 18:23c 
invertebrate 
-annelid worm aging and reproduction 1:930d 
-arachnid longevity change with 

climate 1:1062f 
-cephalopod maturity and spawning 3:1150b 
-cnidarian longevity and regeneration 4:769f 
-flea life cycle stages 16:808c; illus. 
-honey bee type variation 2:792c 
-hymenopteran insect castes 9:128a passim 

to 129c 
-mayfly adult stage ephemerality 6:903h 
-orthopteran longevity variation 13:744f 
-seventeen-year cicada’s life cycle 8:1037e 
-snails and slugs in water and on land 7:950h 
“sponge survival time variations 14:849h 
-termite life cycle 9:1051c; illus. 1050 
plant 
-bristle-cone pire longevity 5:6c 
-Fagales life cycle and natural history 7:140f 
-fern spore development 7:239e 
-lichen growth rates and ages 10:887b 
-palm growth and age estimates 1:1132b 
-Piperales breeding period 14:468b 


life-support systems 214 


-plant deterioration characteristics 5:670e 
-plant stem types 13:728c 

plant vascular system longevity 14:502d 
-seed dormancy variations 16:486c 
vertebrate 

-albatross longevity factors 15:17c 
-anseriforms in nature and captivity 1:940f 
-Chiroptera mortality factors 4:430h 
-crocodilian sizes and ages 5:287e 
-edentates in captivity 6:300f 

-elephant longevity variations 15:2e 
-falconiform breeding and survival rate 7:145g 
-fish-farm breeding techniques 7:36la 

‘fish in nature and aquariums 7:33le 
-horse’s life expectancy 8:1090d 

‘lizard longevity in captivity 16:284c 
-mammalian longevity factors 11:404g 
-primate longevity influences 14:1018e 
‘reptile growth patterns and ages 15:729d 
‘shrews and other small insectivores 9:623d 
-sturgeon aging data 4:437d 

-tuatara maturation and age 15:824c 
-turtle longevity and maturation 4:72h 


life-support systems 10:915, devices ena- 
bling man to live and work in environments 
such as outer space and underwater in which 
he could not otherwise function or survive. 

The text article covers basic principles of life 
support in unfavourable environments, in- 
cluding the needs of man and basic methods 
of atmosphere control; aviation and space 
systems, covering both high altitudes and 
space, systems used in early space flights with 
animals, systems used in the U.S. and Soviet 
manned space flights, and closed life-support 
systems; and underwater systems, including 
complex craft for deep sea exploration and in- 
dividual diving equipment. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-algae use in space vehicle systems 1:489f 
-cryogenics in aerospace technology 5:321b 
-food development for space flight 7:485c 
-human factors in space-suit 

engineering 8:1169c 

-life in simulated Martian environment 10:908e 
-low-pressure acclimatization 1:35c 

- photosynthetic uses in space 

exploration 14:367a 

-phytoplankton as oxygen source 14:494c 
-radioisotopic heat for spacecraft 15:457a 
-safety equipment design 16:144d 

-spacecraft environment control 17:359f 
“spacecraft equipment units 1:135e 


Life to the Horus, first of the five titles or 
epithets common to all pharaohs of ancient 
Egypt. This title proclaimed the living king as 
the re-embodiment of the falcon god Horus, 
whereas after death the king was equated with 
Osiris, the god of the dead and father of 
Horus. Already in prehistoric times the god 
Horus was considered pre-eminent, and later, 
from its beginnings in Upper Egypt, the belief 
that the king was the earthly reincarnation of 
Horus spread and was accepted as dogma 
throughout the country. 


life-world, German LEBENSWELT, in Phe- 
nomenology, the world as immediately or di- 
rectly experienced in the subjectivity of every- 
day life, as sharply distinguished from the ob- 
jective “worlds” of the sciences, which employ 
the methods of the mathematical sciences of 
nature; although these sciences originate in 
the life-world, they are not those of everyday 
life. The life-world includes individual, social, 
perceptual, and practical experiences. 

The objectivism of science according to 
Phenomenologists obscures both its origin in 
the life-world and the life-world itself. On the 
other hand, in. analyzing and describing the 
life-world, Phenomenology tries to achieve 
three objectives: (1) it attempts to show how 
the world of theory and science originates 
from the life-world, which includes a revela- 
tion of how everyday perceptions of the world 
are tainted by the world of science; (2) it 
strives to discover the mundane phenomena 
of the life-world itself; and (3) it attempts to 
show how the experience of the life-world is 


possible by analyzing time, space, body, and 
the very givenness or presentation of experi- 
ence, 
‘immediacy of experience 14:273e 
‘perception of reality 12:34e 
-science—humanities reunion in 

Husserl 14:212h 


life zone, in North American ecology, a 
transcontinental region or belt characterized 
by particular animal species and distinguished 
in the past by temperature differences from 
heighbouring regions. A number of life zones 
may exist on a mountain because of the tem- 
perature changes associated with increasing 
altitude. Life zones at present are based on the 
distribution of the characteristic animal spe- 
cies, type of vegetation, moisture conditions, 
and factors other than temperature. 

In European ecology the term major life 
zone is approximately equivalent to the North 
American term biome (g.v.) or biotic com- 
munity. 


Liffey, River, in Counties Wicklow, Kildare, 
and Dublin, Ireland, rises in the Wicklow 
Mountains, about 12 mi (19 km) southwest of 
Dublin. Following a tortuous course laid out 
in preglacial times, it flows in a generally 
northwesterly direction from its source to the 
Pollaphuca Reservoir, the site of a gorge cut 
through the Slievethoul ridge. The river then 
runs westward in the Kildare lowland and 
gradually turns northwestward to Newbridge 
and northeast to Celbridge and Leixlip. It 
then flows eastward through the city of Dub- 
lin, in which it is extensively canalized and 
bordered with quays. It empties into Dublin 
mie an arm of the Irish Sea, after a course of 
mi. 
53°21’ N, 6°16’ W 
-Dublin’s distinctive site 5:1071c; illus. 
Lifou, fle, English tru ISLAND, largest (462 
sq mi [1,196 sq km]) of the fles Loyauté (Loy- 
alty Islands), a limestone group in the south- 
west Pacific Ocean and part of the French 
Overseas territory of New Caledonia (Nou- 
velle-Calédonie). Although Lifou is sizeable, 
it rises no higher than 200 ft (60 m). The coral 
limestone creates a fertile soil but also pre- 
cludes the existence of surface streams, so that 
fresh water can be found only in caves and 
wells. The inhabitants grow taro, yams, and 
bananas and produce copra for export. 
Chépénéhé, on the west coast’s Baie du San- 
dal (Bay of Sandal), is the chief town and ad- 
ministrative centre. Pop. (1971 est.) 7,097. 
2025345 16721388; 
Lifshits, Ilya Mikhailovich 
Soviet physicist. 
-Landau book-writing and life in 
Kharkov 10:623e 


lift (mechanics): see elevator. 


(1917- ), 


lift, in aerodynamics, an upward thrust re- 
sulting from motion through a medium such 
as air or water; the rising of an airplane wing 
when it is moved through the air horizontally 
is an example of lift. 

-aeronautical engineering principles 1:130e 
aircraft aerodynamics 1:371b 

‘animal swimming and flight examples 11:15f 
‘ballistic projectile forces 2:657b 

‘helicopter design and aerodynamics 1:380h 


Lif Tafari: see Haile Selassie. 

lift bridge (engineering): see movable bridge. 
lift-ground etching (printing): see aquatint. 
lifting crane: see power shovel. 

Lifu Island (New Caledonia): see Lifou, fle. 


Lifuka, uplifted coral island in the Haapai 
Group of Tonga, southwest Pacific Ocean. 
Crescent-shaped, it has a total land area of 4.4 
sq mi (11.4 sq km). Lifuka was once the seat 
of the Tongan kings. Pangai, on its west coast, 
has the best harbour of the Haapai Group; it 
is also an administrative centre. Copra is ex- 
ported. Latest census 3,161. 
19°50! S, 174°22' W 


\ 


Liga Angolana, 20th-century political or- 
ganization in Angola. 
‘demands and domination 17:294d 


Liga de los Pueblos Libres, in English 
LEAGUE OF FREE PEOPLES, 19th-century Argen- 
tinian political organization. 
-growth and collapse 1:1144b 


Liga Filipina, Philippine reform society 
formed in 1892 by José Rezal. 
‘organization and founder’s fate 14:242a 


Liga Litoral (Argentine history): see uni- 
tarios. 


ligament, term for individual tough fibrous 
bands of connective tissue that support the in- 
ternal organs and hold bones together in 
proper articulation at the joints. A ligament is 
composed of dense fibrous bundles of collage- 
nous fibres and fibroblasts (gq.v.), with little 
ground substance. Ligaments may be of two 
major types: white ligament is rich in collage- 
nous fibres, which are sturdy and inelastic; 
yellow ligament is rich in elastic fibres, which 
are quite tough even though they allow elastic 
movement. At joints, ligaments form a capsu- 
lar sac that encloses the articulating bone ends 
and a lubricating membrane, the synovial 
membrane. Sometimes the structure includes 
a recess, or pouch, lined by synovial tissue; 
this is called a bursa. Other ligaments fasten 
around or across bone ends in bands, permit- 
ting varying degrees of movement, or act as 
tie pieces between bones (such as the ribs or 
the bones of the forearm), restricting inappro- 
priate movement. 

‘animal tissue comparisons 18:447f 

human 

-disease symptoms and treatment 5:18b 

-joint structures and functions 10:257h 

-pelvic attachments to limit motion 16:817c 

-tooth structure and development 18:55g 

-uterine types 15:694e 


ligament of ankle, outer, or CALCANEO- 
FIBULAR LIGAMENT, the ligament running from 
the fibula of the leg back to the heel-bone 
(calcaneus). 

-anatomy and sprain susceptibility 10:258d 


ligament of knee, outer, or FIBULAR COL- 
LATERAL LIGAMENT, the ligament that runs 
from the thigh-bone (femur) to the fibula of 
the lower leg. 

-joint and bone relationships 10:258d 


ligament of Treitz, or TREITZ’S LIGAMENT, 
suspensory ligament running from the dia- 
phragm to the junction of the duodenum and 
jejunum sections of the small intestine. 
-human digestive system 

anatomy 5:793g 


ligancy (chemistry): see coordination num- 
ber. 


ligand, in chemistry, any atom or molecule 
attached to a central atom, usually a metallic 
element, in a coordination or complex com- 
pound. The atoms and molecules used as 
ligands are almost always those that are capa- 
ble of functioning as the electron-pair donor in 
the electron-pair bond (a coordinate covalent 
bond) formed with the metal atom. Examples 
of common ligands are H2O, NH3, CO, CN-, 
Cl-, and OH-. Occasionally, ligands can be 
cations (e.g., NO+, N2Hs*) and electron-pair 
acceptors. The ligands in a given complex 
may be identical, as the CO ligands in 
Fe(CO)s and the H2O ligands in Ni(H20)2*, 
or different, as the CO and NO ligands in 
Co(CO)3(NO). Attachment of the ligand to 
the metal may be through a single atom, in 
which case it is called a unidentate ligand, or 
through two or more atoms, in which case it is 
called a bidentate or polydentate ligand. 
-bond structure to central atom 4:88c 
-coordination compound characteriatieais 5:134f 
-glass structure study 8:209g¢ 
-noble gas multiple oxidation 

state 13:14la 
-organometallic bonds and structures 13: 17 
-protactinium solubility mechanism 1: 6ah 


-stereoisomeric tetrahedral compounds 9:1041d 
structure and classification 4:102a 
_ substitution mechanism and 
stereospecificity 4:155g 
-transition element chemistry 18:605a 


ligand field theory, in chemistry, one of sev- 
eral theories that describe the electronic struc- 
ture of coordination or complex compounds, 
notably transition metal complexes, which 
consist of a central metal atom surrounded by 
a group of electron-rich atoms or molecules 
called ligands, The ligand field theory deals 
with the origins and consequences of metal- 
ligand interactions as a means of elucidating 
the magnetic, optical, and chemical properties 
of these compounds, 

Attributed mainly to the works of the U.S. 
physicist J.H. Van Vleck, the ligand field theo- 
ry evolved from the earlier crystal field theo- 
ry, developed for crystalline solids by the U.S, 
physicist Hans Albrecht Bethe. Bethe’s theory 
considers the metal-ligand linkage as a purely 
ionic bond; i.e., the bond between two parti- 
cles of opposite electrical charges. It further 
assumes that the electronic structure of the 
metal atom is altered by the electrical field 
generated by the surrounding negative charges 
(the ligand field). In particular, the effects of 
the ligand field on the five d orbitals of an in- 
ner electron shell of the central atom are con- 
sidered. (The d orbitals are regions within an 
electron shell with certain preferred orienta- 
tions in space; in transition metals these orbi- 
tals are only partly occupied by electrons.) In 
the isolated metal atom, the d orbitals are of 
the same energy state and have equal 
probabilities of being occupied by electrons. 
In the presence of the ligand field these orbi- 
tals may be split into two or more groups that 
differ slightly in energy; the manner and the 
extent of orbital splitting depend on the geo- 
metric arrangement of the ligands with respect 
to the orbitals and on the strength of the 
ligand field. 

The change in energy state is accompanied 
by a redistribution of electrons; in the ex- 
treme, those orbitals promoted to a higher en- 
ergy state may be left unoccupied, and those 
orbitals brought to a lower energy state may 
become completely filled by a pair of elec- 
trons with opposite spin. Molecules that con- 
tain unpaired electrons are attracted to a mag- 
net and are called paramagnetic; the state of 
pairing or unpairing of electrons in metal com- 
plexes is successfully predicted from the con- 
cept of orbital splitting. The colours of metal 
complexes are also explained in terms of the 
split d orbitals: because the energy differences 
among these orbitals are comparatively small, 
electronic transitions are readily achieved by 
absorption of radiation in the visible range. 

The ligand field theory goes beyond the crys- 
tal field theory, however. The chemical bond 
between the metal and the ligands and the ori- 
gins of orbital splitting are ascribed not only 
to electrostatic forces but also to a small de- 
gree of overlap of metal and ligand orbitals 
and a delocalization of metal and ligand elec- 
trons. Introduction of these modifications into 
the quantum-mechanical formulation of the 
crystal field theory improves the agreement of 
its quantitative predictions with experimental 
observations. In another theory, called the 
molecular orbital theory—also applied to 
coordination compounds—complete mixing 
of metal and ligand orbitals (to form molecu- 
lar orbitals) and complete delocalization of 
electrons are assumed. 

In some instances, the term ligand field theo- 
ry is used as a general name for the whole gra- 
dation of theories from the crystal field theory 
' to the molecular orbital theory. 

-coordination compound properties 5:137e 
-electron-spin resonance 11:308e 
-transition metal theoretical bases 18:610b 


ligase, also called syNTHETASE, one of the 
classes of enzymes (biological catalysts) 
recognized by the International Union of Bio- 
chemistry (tus) in 1964. Ligases, about 50 of 
which are known, are important to the cell in 


that they catalyze reactions involving the con- 
servation of chemical energy and provide a 
couple between synthetic processes and ener- 
gy-yielding breakdown reactions; i.e., they 
catalyze the joining of two molecules with en- 
ergy provided by the cleavage of an energy- 
rich phosphate bond. The general name for li- 
gases catalyzing the formation of carbon-oxy- 
gen (C—O) bonds is amino acid-RNA ligase; 
that for enzymes catalyzing the formation of 
carbon-sulfur (C—S) bonds is acid-thiol li- 
gase. Carbon-nitrogen (C—N) bonds are 
formed by the action of such enzymes as 
amide synthetases and peptide synthetases, 
‘metabolic function 15:96e 


ligatures, in calligraphy and typography, the 
ties joining letters as in a cursive, or running, 
hand. The number of ligatures increases with 
the speed as well as the degree of informality 
of the writing. Overhead ties such as ct, st, fl, 
and various long s (/) combinations are of- 
ten executed with a conspicuous flourish. As 
printers’ types they are cast on a single body 
to avoid fragile kerning, or overhanging, of 
characters. 

‘early Greek documentary calligraphy 3:647b 


ligatures, in music, notational signs of the 
13th to 16th centuries that combined two or 
more notes in a single symbol. 

‘notational evolution of tone grouping 12:734d 


Liga Unitaria (Argentine history): see uni- 
tarlos. 


Ligdan Khan (1591-1634), last Mongol 
great khan (1604-34), who strove unsuccess- 
fully to unify the Mongol tribes and to estab- 
lish over them a monarchy strong enough to 
withstand the Manchu of eastern Manchuria 
(Northeast) and a reorganized eastern Asia. 
-Tsakhar Mongol hegemony 12:373g 


liger, offspring of a lion and a tigress. The li- 
ger is a zoo-bred hybrid, as is the tigon (g.v.), 
the product of the reverse mating of a tiger 
with a lioness. 


Liger (Leo /eo x Leo tigris) 
Sally Anne Thompson—Animal Photography 


Ligeti, Gyorgy (b. May 28, 1923, Dicsis- 
zentmarton, Transylvania, Hung.), a leading 
European composer of the branch of avant- 
garde music concerned principally with shift- 
ing masses of sound and tone colours. Ligeti 
studied and taught music in Hungary until 
1956. Later he was associated most with cen- 
tres of new music in Cologne and Darmstadt, 
W.Ger.; Stockholm; and Vienna. 

After leaving Hungary, Ligeti composed 
electronic music (e.g., Artikulation, 1958) as 
well as music for performers. In the early 
1960s he caused a sensation with his Future of 
Music—A Collective Composition (1961) and 
his Poéme symphonique (1962). The former 
consists of the composer regarding the audi- 
ence from on stage and the audience’s reac- 
tions to this; the latter is written for 100 met- 
ronomes, operated by 10 performers. 

Most of Ligeti’s music since the end of the 
1950s has involved some radically new ap- 
proaches to music composition. Specific musi- 
cal intervals, rhythms, and harmonies are of- 
ten not distinguishable but act together in a 
terrific multiplicity of sound events to create 
music sometimes of remarkably smooth still- 
ness, sometimes of dynamic anguished mo- 
tion. Good examples of these effects occur in 
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Atmospheres (1961) for orchestra and Re- 
quiem (1963-65) for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
two choruses, and orchestra. In Aventures 
(1962) and Nouvelles Aventures (1962-65), 
Ligeti attempts new ways of disintegrating the 
differences between vocal and instrumental 
sounds, In these works the singers hardly do 
any “singing” in the traditional sense. 

In Ligeti’s cello concerto (1966), the usual 
concerto contrast between soloist and orches- 
tra is minimized in music of mainly very long 
lines and slowly changing, very nontraditional 
textures. 

‘counterpoint in Atmospheres 5:216g 


light 10:928, that part of the electromagnetic 
spectrum detected by the human eye. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

General considerations of light 10:928g 
Interference and diffraction phenomena 935d 
Polarization and electromagnetic theory 940e 
Reflection and refraction 943h 

Dispersion and scattering 944e 

Mechanical effects of light 945f 

Quantum theory of light 946d 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

biology 
-aquatic productivity factors 1:1029h 
-biological rhythm cues and causes 14:69d 
-biologic response to change or 

duration 14:352b 
-bioluminescence mechanisms in 

organisms 2:1028a 
-biosphere energy dynamics 2:1038g 
-coloration mechanisms in animals 4:913e 
-control and usage in plant growth 8:1108e 
-coral growth determinants 5:164b 
-ecological stratification patterns 4:1028a 
-effects on reproduction and 

flowering 15:724g 
-genetic mutation sources 12:755b 
-growth regulation factors 8:442f 
-human eye anatomy and function 7:10la 
-living organism’s varied sensitivity 10:899e 
‘nerve impulses and birefringence 12:973a 
‘perception of physical objects 6:927c 
-photoperiodic phenomena in 

organisms 1:33h 
-photoreceptive mechanisms in 

animals 14:353g 
-photosynthesis and cell evolution 14:366e 
-rain forest environment and tree stratification 

10:342h; illus. 
‘reproduction cycle influence in rats 6:816b 
-seed dormancy and germination 16:487c 
-sensory-reception theory and 

processes 16:546c 
-sponge habitats and limiting factors 14:850d 
history 
-Becquerel study of uranium 

luminescence 2:790h 
‘eclipse observation of gravitational 

deflection 6:193e 
-Einstein theory revolution 6:5lle 
-Fermat principle of least time 7:235e 
-Hertz light wave transmission 

experiment 1:966b 
-Huygens’ advancement of wave theory 9:74g 
-Jupiter satellite transits and light 

velocity 10:350h 
-Kepler’s optical investigation 10:432f 
-Maxwell and electromagnetic theory 11:719a 
-Newton’s optical principles 13:18a 
-studies in optics 14:387d 
theory and properties 
-astronomical research methods 2:245g 
-Atomism and void existence 2:348g 
‘aurora causes and properties 2:373h 
-Cartesian atomistic analysis 3:969d 
-catalytic chain reaction 3:100le 
-chemical effect on reaction rates 14:291f 
-chemical monitoring instrumentation 9:633f 
-cloud base measurement 12:56b 
-colourimetric analysis principles 4:8la 
-colour production in paints 13:887h 
-corpuscle-wave concepts 2:333c 
-crystal and infrared light interaction 9:808g 
-crystal transmission properties 5:343h 
-distance measuring instruments 9:99b 
-dyestuff chromophore properties 5:1109b 
-electrical production principles 6:605d 
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-electromagnetic radiation properties 6:646c 

-electron tube and intensity measurement 

6:690b; illus. 

-flame spectra observations 4:957c 

-glacial ice optical properties 9:178b 

-glass optical properties 8:198d 

‘holographic recording principles 8:1007f 

‘interplanetary medium and zodiacal 

light 9:787h 

-laser and maser principles 10:686b 

-light aberration theories and studies 10:949e 

-luminescence principles and 

development 11:178g 

-mathematical concepts and 

formulations 14:408c 

-matter wave theory development 3:323d 

-metal reflection phenomena 11:1092b 

-paint and varnish deterioration 2:60h 

-photoelectricity’s astronomical use 18:104c 

-photoemission theory development 14:296h 

physics principles and theory 14:425e 

-plastics’ protection against decay 14:518g 

-pressure effects on spacecraft 17:359c 

‘radiation detection methods 15:392e 

-radiation properties and principles 15:399c 

-reflection, refraction, and images 13:609b 

‘relativity theory principles 15:582e 

-seawater optical properties 13:489h 

-solid state interaction properties 16:1041b 

-spectroscopy principles and methods 17:455e 

-spectrum lines and red shift 15:327e passim 

to 329f 

-speed of light constant 5:75d 

-stereoisomer optical properties 9:1035e 

-telescope’s use of optical principles 18:97f 

-trichromatic printing process 14:1066d 

“universe composition and 

spectroscopy 4:119d 

-vibrational transverse waves 19:102b 

-wave motion theory development 19:665d 

-wave nature and diffraction 11:794c x 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
laws and principles: see Fermat’s principle; Huy- 

gens’ principle; refractive index; Snell’s law 
light effects: Faraday effect; Kerr electro-optic 

effect; mirage; Newton’s rings; photoelasticity; 
pleochroism; rainbow; refraction, double 
measurement: photometry; spectrophotometry 
properties and types of light: coherent light; col- 
our; fringe, interference; light, speed of; lumi- 
nous intensity; polarized light; stimulated emis- 
sion 
light, aberration of 10:949, in astronomy, 
slight difference between the apparent and 
true directions of distant, moving objects that 
emit light, caused by the time taken by the 
light to travel from object to observer. Aber- 
ration of light is of importance only when 
large distances and high velocities are in- 
volved. 

The text article covers the discovery in the 
18th century of aberration of light; some 
consequences of the effect; and the definition 
and most modern value of the aberration con- 
stant. For the aberrations produced by lenses, 
see aberration. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘astronomical distances measurement 2:249h 
-atmosphere interference and mirages 12:119f 
-biological effects of radiation 15:390a 
‘Bradley’s stellar observations 3:101c 
-detection of Earth’s motion 14:389c 


Light, Francis (b. c. 1740, Suffolk—d. Oct. 
21, 1794, Penang Island, now in Malaysia), 
naval officer who was responsible for acquir- 
ing Penang (Pinang) Island in the Strait of 
Malacca as a British naval base. 

Light served in the Royal Navy from 1759 
until 1763. In command of a merchant ship, in 
1771 he went to the independent northern 
Malay state of Kedah, where he won the 
confidence of the sultan, Mohammed. About 
that time England was looking for a suitable 
outpost in the area of the Malay Peninsula. 
Several sites were considered. By March 1786 
the East India Company, apparently at 
Light’s urging, settled on Penang as a suitable 
site for a naval base. Light conducted the 
negotiations with. Mohammed’s son, Sultan 
Abdullah of Kedah, who was threatened by 


the powerful states of Siam and Burma. Ab- 
dullah agreed to English occupation in ex- 
change for support against other Southeast 
Asian powers. Penang was annexed on Aug. 
11, 1786, but the British allowed Siam to take 
over control of Kedah early in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Light governed the settlement, which was de- 
clared a free port. His generous land grants 
and encouragement of trade attracted a num- 
ber of immigrants, particularly Chinese, and 
the area soon prospered. See also Pinang. 


light, speed of (symbol c), fundamental 
physical constant, sometimes called the elec- 
tromagnetic constant, appearing in the formu- 
lations of relativity physics and of classical 
electromagnetic theory. Its square, for exam- 
ple, occurs in the relativity equation describ- 
ing the equivalence of energy E and mass m; 
E = mc?. The value of this fundamental con- 
stant is the speed in a vacuum of light (the 
speed varies in different mediums), radio 
waves, or any other form of electromag- 
netic radiation. The value of c is approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 metres per second, or 
186,000 miles per second—more accurately, 
2.997925 x 108 metres per second. Major ref. 
10:934a; table 
-gravitational field study 8:290e 
- Jupiter satellite eclipses 6:190c 
‘mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:410b 
‘measurement attempts through 1800s 19:665f 
-Michelson measurement of light speed 12:103f 
-physical constant measurement theory 5:75d; 
tables 76 
‘radiation properties and principles 15:399c 
‘relativity theory principles 15:582e 
-solar parallax and wave flight time 13:995a 


light adaptation, decrease in the sensitivity 
of the retina of the eye in response to an in- 
crease in the intensity of illumination, Light 
adaptation involves a change in the concentra- 
tion of the visual pigments and is distinct from 
pupillary contraction, a muscular reaction. 
‘pigment migration response 14:362d 


light artillery: see in field artillery. 
light bulb: see incandescent lamp. 


light cells, also called PARAFOLLICULAR 
CELLS, Or C CELLS, cells present in the ultimo- 
branchial tissue of vertebrate animals. The 
cells secrete the hormone calcitonin. 

-thyroid gland structure in mammals 8:1079f 


light curve, in astronomy, a graph of the 
time course of changes in apparent magnitude 
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Light curve of the eclipsing-variable star Algol (Beta 
Persei). Sharp dips occur when the fainter component 
star eclipses the brighter one 


From Otto Struve, Elementary Astronomy, copyright © 1959 by Oxford 
University Press, Inc; reprinted by permission 


of a variable star or nova. The curves of dif- 
ferent types of variable stars differ in the 
amount of change in magnitude (amplitude), 
in the degree of regularity from one cycle to 
the next, and in the length of the cycle. 

-component stars as determinants 6:195a 

-eclipsing binary star properties 17:591c; illus. 


light-emissive diode (LED), a semiconductor 
device that produces a visible luminescence 
when a voltage is applied to it. LED’s are wide- 
ly used for displaying numerals on digital 
timepieces and electronic calculators. 
‘construction and operation 16:519b 


lighter, shallow-draft boat or barge, usually 
flat-bottomed, used in unloading (lightening) 
or loading ships lying offshore. Use of lighters 
requires extra handling and thus extra time 
and expense and is largely confined to ports 
without great volume of traffic. Lighters are 


also used in transporting freight for short dis- 
tances, as around harbours. Lighters have 
been developed that can be loaded, cargo and 
all, on specially designed ships in a combina- 
tion called LAsH (q.v.; lighter aboard ship). 
-materials-handling systems 11:617d 

‘ship design and operation 16:687b; illus. 
-shipping specialization methods 18:668e 


lighter-than-air craft, also called AEROSTAT, 
any aircraft supported by buoyant forces 
(caused by the difference between the density 
of the aircraft and that of the surrounding air) 
rather than by aerodynamic forces resulting 
from the motion of airfoils (wings, rotors) 
relative to the air. 

-aerial sport use 1:128g 

-air-cushion machine classification 1:392b 
-airship and balloon development 7:382b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

airship; Archimedes’ principle; balloon; 
ballooning, sport; blimp; Zeppelin 


Lightfoot, Joseph Barber (1828-89), influ- 
ential Anglican churchman who worked to re- 
vise the English version of the New Testa- 
ment, to expound various Pauline and patris- 
tic texts, and, as bishop of Durham from 
1879, to develop ecclesiastical and social and 
moral reforms. 

‘hermeneutical literalist controversy 7:63d 


lighthouse 10:952, structure, usually a tow- 
er, built on shore or in shallow water to sup- 
port a light used as an aid to marine coastal 
navigation. From the sea, a lighthouse may be 
identified by day by the distinctive painting of 
the structure and at night by the colour cod- 
ing, flashing, or occulting of its light. 

The text article covers the development of 
lighthouses; construction methods; illumi- 
nants; optical equipment; the intensity, visi- 
bility, and character of lights; sound signals; 
radio aids; lightships; buoys; automatic light- 
houses; and national lighthouse systems. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘refraction principle utilization 10:960d 
-thermoelectric power sources 18:319e 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

p alta see Aga system; beacon; buoy; fog sig- 
na 

lighthouses; Bell Rock; Bishop Rock lighthouse; 

Buzzards Bay lighthouse; Eddystone Light- 

house; Hercules, Tower of; Pharos of Alex- 

andria 
other: lightship 


Lighthouse of Alexandria: see Pharos of 
Alexandria. 


Light in August (1932), novel by William 
Faulkner about the inbuilt prejudices of 
Southern society. 

-Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha cycle 7:196e 


lighting and lighting devices 10:957, artifi- 
cial sources of illumination, including those 
used for visual effects. 

The text article covers the development of 
lighting technology, including the beginnings 
of artificial lighting and modern advances; 
current lighting practice, including interior 
and exterior lighting; and the measurement 
and calculation of lighting, including means of 
controlling light and standards of lighting. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-air navigation importance 18:639f 
‘aquarium lamps and illumination 1:1027f 
-architectural uses 1:1108b 

-automotive illumination system 2:522b 
-bicycle types and practices 2:984d 

building construction and design 3:466h - 
-camera flash systems 14:332h 

-candle use with metal plate or mirror 7:793f 
-cooling of light fixtures 8:726c 

-Craig’s stage design concepts 5:231lg 
-Edison’s carbon-filament lamp 6:309h 
-electric and gas lighting development 18:40c 
-expressway design considerations 15:903a — 
-fire equipment lighting design 7:319b 
-glassmaking and light bulb design 8:203c 


-Griffith and cinema development 12:516c 


high-speed motion picture 


illumination 12:553f 
- Kabuki theatre traditional and modern 
patterns 10:368f 
‘lamp luminescence excitation process 11:180d 
-microscope field-illumination systems 12:132f 
-motion picture lighting technique 12:547b 
‘motion picture techniques and effects 
12:506e; illus. 
-nitrocellulose filament development 7:258a 
-noble gas chemical properties and 
uses 13:137h 
optical instrument components 13:605d 
-photographic light source 
development 14:329c 
‘photojournalism use of synchroflash 14:324a 
-puppetry’s use of lighting effects 15:296a 
rare-earth industrial uses 15:526d 
-stage design and decoration impact 18:248b 
-stage lighting’s historical development 17:553g 
“synergism in the visual arts 19:246e 
-theatre lighting development and use 18:227b 
-theatrical design and stage 
composition 17:553g 
-town gas development 4:782h 
-types, standards, and design function 9:697g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
electric devices: see arc lamp; electric discharge 
lamp; electroluminescent panel; filament; flash 
bulb; fluorescent lamp; incandescent lamp; 
klieg light; searchlight; spotlight; stage light- 
ing; ultraviolet lamp 
non-electric devices: Argand burner; candle; 
flare; kerosene lamp; lantern; match; rushlight; 
safety lamp 


light-line phonography: see Gregg short- 
hand. 


light meter : see exposure meter. 


lightning 10:965, visible discharge of atmo- 
spheric electricity that occurs when a region of 
the atmosphere acquires an electrical charge 
sufficient to overcome the resistance of the 
air; most lightning is produced by thunder- 
storms, but it also may result from sand- 
storms, snowstorms, and volcanic eruptions. 

In addition to the various kinds of lightning, 
the -text article treats the characteristics of 
lightning, including the faintly luminous 
stepped leader that descends from the cloud 
to the ground and establishes a discharge 
channel, the much brighter stroke that returns 
to the cloud and heats and expands the sur- 
rounding air, and the compression wave that 
is heard as thunder. 

The text article also covers the cause and dis- 
tribution in nature of lightning. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-atmospherics measurement 

instruments 12:57g 

-cloud physics basic principles 2:322c 

-electric shock’s lethal effects 16:698b 

-hail pellets and electrical fields 14:962a 
-jonosphere and radio wave interaction 9:816b 
-luminescence and electrical discharges 11:180c 
-meteorite thunder and lightning theory 12:40f 
-nitrogen fixation processes 13:125b 

-plasma occurrences 14:510b 

-radio noise creation 15:426a 

-thunderstorms and electric 

phenomena 18:36le 

-tornado formation theories 18:519e 
-transmission line problems 6:628a 

-weather modification experiments 19:710d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
ball lightning; bead lightning; forked lightning; 
heat lightning; leader; ribbon lightning; sheet 
lightning; streak lightning; thunder 


lightning bug: see firefly. 


- lightning rod, metallic rod (usually copper) 


that protects a structure from lightning dam- 
age by intercepting flashes and transmitting 
their current to the ground. Because lightning 
tends to strike the highest object in the vicini- 
ty, the rod is placed at the apex of the struc- 
ture; it is connected to the ground by low-re- 
sistance cables. In the case of a building, the 
soil is used as the ground; on a ship, the water 


bey te iS) used. A lightning rod affords protection be- 


ae, 


. 


cause it diverts the current from the noncon- 
ducting parts of the structure, allowing it to 
follow the path of least resistance and pass 
harmlessly through the rod and its cables. It is 
the resistance in the nonconducting material 
that causes fire and other damage. A lightning 
rod provides a cone of protection whose 
ground radius approximately equals its height 
above the ground. 

-Franklin introduction suggestion 7:694g 

-use and proposed change 10:970d 


light opera: see comic opera. 
light organ (biology): see photophore. 


light pen, device for making corrections or 
changes in computer copy by deleting, adding, 
or correcting the copy by means of light while 
the copy appears as an image on the screen of 
a cathode-ray tube. 
-computer input-output devices 4:1050d 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:687g 


light pressure: see radiation pressure. 
light quantum: see photon. 


light radar, also called Lipar, detection and 
measurement technique similar to radar but 
using a pulsed laser beam. 

-laser and distance measurement 10:688d 


light reflex, automatic and appropriate en- 
largement or reduction of the pupil of the eye 
in response to variations in the light that 
strikes the eye. 

-autonomic system mediations 12:1039b 
-brainstem structures and functions 12:1004b 


Lights, Feast of (Judaism): see Hanukka. 


Light Shines in Darkness, The, unfinished 
play by Leo Tolstoy. 
-autobiographical importance 18:486c 


lightship, marine navigation and warning 
beacon stationed where lighthouse construc- 
tion is impractical. The first lightship was the 
“Nore,” stationed (1732) in the Thames Estu- 
ary. Modern vessels are small, steel ships 
equipped with fog signals, radio beacons, and 
devices for keeping the navigational light 
beam horizontal in rough weather. Their 
names are marked in large letters for easy 
daytime recognition. 

Disadvantages of lightships are high cost and 
the difficulty of maintaining an exact anchored 
position under conditions of storm or ice. The 
modern tendency is to replace lightships with 
buoys or with towers, which can now be erect- 
ed in formerly impossible locations. 
-lighthouse variants for special conditions 

10:955g; illus. 956 


Light That Failed, The (1890), novel by 
Rudyard Kipling. 
-American works 10:486d 


light verse, poetry on trivial or playful 
themes, usually humorous, sentimental, or 
mildly satirical, and often indulging in non- 
sense and wordplay. Frequently distinguished 
by considerable technical competence, sophis- 
tication, and elegance, light poetry constitutes 
a large body of verse in all Western languages. 

The Greeks were among the first to practice 
light verse, examples of which may be found 
in the Greek Anthology (g.v.). Roman poets, 
such as Catullus, singing of his love’s sparrow, 
and Horace, inviting friends to share his wine, 
set patterns in light poetry that were followed 
to the end of the 19th century. 

Medieval light verse, mainly narrative in 
form, was often satirical, bawdy, and irrever- 
ent but nonetheless sensible and essentially 
moral, as can be seen in the 12th-century Lat- 
in songs of wandering students (goliards), the 
often indecent French fabliaux, and mock ep- 
ics such as the Roman de Renart (see Reynard 
the Fox). An outstanding collection was the 
Libro de buen amor (1343) of Juan Ruiz, 
which contains the whole repertory of the 
strolling entertainer, combining fables, love 
songs, and anticlerical satires with stock reli- 
gious items. 
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French light poetry of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies was written largely in ballades and ron- 
deaux, challenging such poets as Clément Ma- 
rot and Pierre de Ronsard to great displays of 
virtuosity. A vein of light melancholy runs 
through the witty verse of many English 
Renaissance poets, from Sir Thomas Wyat to 
Richard Lovelace. The more cheerful poetry 
of Ben Jonson and Robert Herrick sometimes 
celebrated food and simple pleasures. 

Late-17th-century examples include Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras (1663), which satirized the 
English Puritans, and the Fables (1668, 1678- 
79, 1692-94) of La Fontaine, which create a 
comprehensive picture of society and minutely 
scrutinize its behaviour. 

The great English light poem of the 18th cen- 
tury is Alexander Pope’s The Rape of the Lock 
(1714), a mock epic in which the polite society 
of his day is shown by innuendo to be a mere 
shadow of the heroic days of old. 

A hundred years later, Lord Byron’s poetic 
novel Don Juan (1819-24), sardonic and casu- 
al, combined the colloquialism of medieval 
light verse with a worldly sophistication that 
shocked many English readers but inspired a 
number of imitations. 

The later 19th century was prolific of light 
verse, written for the large market provided 
by the rise of humorous periodicals. Among 
the best known light works of the period are 
the limericks of Edward Lear’s Book of Non- 
sense (1846), W.S. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads 
(1869), and the inspired nonsense of Lewis 
Carroll’s Hunting of the Snark (1876). U.S. 
poet Charles G. Leland exploited the humor- 
ous possibilities of immigrant jargon in Hans 
Breitmann’s Ballads (1871). 

In the 20th century the distinction between 
light and serious verse has been obscured by 
the flippant, irreverent tone used by many 
modern poets, the nonsense verse of the Dad- 
aists, Futurists, and Surrealists, and the primi- 
tivistic techniques of such writers as the Beat 
poets and e.e. cummings. In spite of their 
seeming lightness, the works of such poets as 
Vladimir Mayakovsky, W.H. Auden, Louis 
MacNiece, Theodore Roethke, Kenneth 
Fearing, and Henry Reed are usually seriously 
intended; they may begin by being amusing 
but often end in terror or bitterness. Though 
light verse in the traditional manner was occa- 
sionally produced by major poets—for exam- 
ple, Ezra Pound’s delightful Middle English 
parody “Ancient Music” (“Winter is icummen 
in’) and T.S. Eliot’s Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats (1939)—it has come to be as- 
sociated with exclusive or frequent practition- 
ers of the genre: in the U.S., Ogden Nash, 
Dorothy Parker, Phyllis McGinley, and Mor- 
ris Bishop; in England, Sir John Betjeman; in 
Germany, Christian Morgenstern and Erich 
Kastner. 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

clerihew; fabliau; limerick; macaronics; mock 
epic; nonsense verse; vers de société 


light-year, in astronomy, the distance tray- 
elled by light moving in a vacuum in the 
course of one year, at its velocity of near- 
ly 300,000 kilometres (186,000 miles) per 
second. A light-year is equal to about 
9.4605 X 1012 kilometres, or 5.878 x 10/2 
miles, or 63,240 astronomical units. About 
3.262 light-years equal one parsec. 

-external galaxies’ size and distance 7:828c 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Ligia oceanica, species of the order Isopo- 
da, class Crustacea, phylum Arthopoda. 
-salinity changes in blood 6:974g 


ligne (French: “line”), French unit of mea- 
sure equal to 2.26 millimetres. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Ligne, Charles-Joseph, prince de (b. May 
23, 1735, Brussels—d. Dec. 13, 1814, Vienna), 
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Belgian nobleman, officer, and man of letters 
whose memoirs and correspondence with 
leading European figures such as Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire had an impor- 
tant influence on Belgian literature. 


Prince de Ligne, detail of a painting by 
Leclercq; in the collection of the Prince 
de Ligne, Beloeil 


the Prince de Ligne, Beloeil; photograph, 


The son of Claude Lamoral, prince de Ligne, 
head of a family long established in Hainaut 
and in the Holy Roman Empire, de Ligne 
married Marie-Francoise de Liechtenstein in 
1755. After serving with distinction for 
Austria in the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), he 
became a trusted adviser of the Holy Roman 
emperor Joseph II, who sent him on missions 
to Catherine II the Great of Russia in 1780 
and 1786. He travelled with Catherine in 1787 
and in 1788-89 fought for Russia and Austria 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1787-92. 

De Ligne’s memoirs and letters reflect his ex- 
periences as a favourite at the leading Euro- 
pean courts and salons until his exile follow- 
ing the Belgian rebellion of 1789. His works 
include Mélanges militares, littéraires et sen- 
timentaires, 34 vol. (1795-1811; ‘“‘Miscella- 
neous Military, Literary, and Sentimental 
Memoirs”), Fragments de I’ histoire de ma vie 
(1927; “Fragments of the History of My 
Life”), and Letters and Memoirs of the Prince 
de Ligne (Eng. trans., Leigh Ashton, 1927). 


lignin, characteristic cementing constituent 
between the walls of the cells of woody tis- 
sues, It is a brownish substance whose exact 
chemical composition is unknown. 

‘conifer chemical composition 5:6e 

-fibreboard plastics production 14:517d 

-jute fibre cellular structure 7:278a 

-petroleum origin and composition 14:168b 
-wood components 19:918g 


lignite, brown to black coal that has been 
formed from peat under moderate pressure; it 
is one of the first stages of coalification and is 
intermediate between peat and bituminous 
coal. Although it has been estimated that 
about 50 percent of the world’s total coal re- 
serves are lignitic, these reserves have not 
been exploited to any great extent because lig- 
nite has properties that cause it to be inferior 
to bituminous coal. In some areas, however, 
the growing urgency of the fuel problem has 
led to extensive developments, especially in 
East Germany, where the production of lig- 
nite has exceeded that of bituminous coal. 
Schemes for its use, particularly by briquet- 
ting, have received attention in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, the U.S., and else- 
where. The fuel is used by local utility, indus- 
trial, and domestic consumers fairly close to 
the mine site. It is adaptable to firing in stok- 
ers of the overfeed type, in pulverizers, and in 
cyclone furnaces. 

Dry lignite contains about 60 to 75 percent 
carbon and a variable proportion of ash. 
There are two types of raw lignite: one is 
brown and amorphous; the other, black and 
pitchlike. Raw lignite has a high water con- 
tent, amounting to as much as 60 percent in 


the brown varieties; upon weathering, a pro- 
portion of this water is given up, and disinte- 
gration, or crumbling, of the material occurs, 
which reduces the value of lignite as a fuel. 
Lignite also tends to disintegrate during com- 
bustion, and hence the losses through a grate 
may be relatively high. It requires special care 
in storing, is uneconomical to transport long 
distances, and is liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. Against these drawbacks, many lig- 
nite beds lie close to the surface and are of 
great thickness, sometimes more than 30 
metres (100 feet); they are thus easily worked 
and the cost of production is low. 
-composition and coal transformation 6:707f; 
table 
-formation from peat moss 3:352c 
-formation in geologic time 4:793c 
-petroleum source materials 14:168b 
-rank and properties 4:773f 


lignocaine, in medicine, a local anesthetic. 
-therapeutic use of local anesthetics 18:283b 


Lignosae, in botany, term once used as a 
classification for dicotyledonous families con- 
sidered to be primarily woody. 

-tree classification system 18:687f 


lignum vitae, any of several trees of the 
genus Guaiacum (family Zygophyllaceae), 


Lignum vitae (Guaiacum officinale) showing (top) trunk; 
(bottom) leaves and fruit 
(Top) W.M. Stephens—Bruce Coleman inc: (bottom) Walter Dawn 


particularly G. officinale, native to the New 
World tropics. 

Guaiacum officinale occurs from southern 
United States to northern South America. It 
grows about 9 metres (30 feet) tall and 
reaches a diameter of about 25 centimetres 
(10 inches). The evergreen leaves are opposite, 
pinnate (i.e., feather-formed), and leathery in 
texture. The flowers are bright blue when first 
open but gradually fade to white. The yellow, 
heart-shaped fruit is about 2 centimetres long. 

The tree is the source of a very hard, heavy 
wood, brownish green in colour. It is used to 
make pulleys, shafts, axles, and bowling balls. 
The wood is relatively waterproof because of 
its high fat content. The resin, called guaia- 
cum, is obtained from the wood by distilla- 
tion; it is used to treat respiratory disorders. 
-source, features, and uses 8:1f 


Ligny, Battle of (June 16, 1815), in the 
Waterloo Campaign, a victory of Napoleon 
over a Prussian force under Marshal Gebhard 
Leberecht von Bliicher. 
-Napoleon’s return march into 

Belgium 12:837c 
- Waterloo campaign indecisive conflicts 

7:731h; map 


Ligo feast (Baltic religion): see Saule. 


Ligorio, Pirro (b. c. 1500, Naples—d. Oct. 
30, 1583), architect, painter, landscaper, and 
antiquarian who designed the vast complex 
the Villa d’Este at Tivoli (1550-69), which still 
stands in its original state. Built for his patron, 
Cardinal Ippolito, the villa has a planted 
landscape, terraced garden along a central 
axis leading up to the huge house. It incorpo- 
rates concepts of his illustrious contemporar- 
ies Bramante and Raphael. Ligorio also built 


p > 3 ‘a ee > 3 : 
The Casino of Pius IV, Vatican City, by Pirro Ligorio, 
1558-62 


Anderson—Alinari 


the Casino of Pope Pius IV (Casina di Pio IV) 
in the Vatican Gardens (1558-62) and the 
Rotunda with Baldassare Peruzzi (1481- 
1536). He decorated his works with profuse 
stucco ornament; the Casino is a good exam- 
ple of his decoration. He published several 
collections of Roman antiquities. 


Ligue Internationale de Hockey sur 
Glace: see International Ice Hockey Federa- 
tion. ‘ 


Liguest, Pierre Lacléde, also known as 
PIERRE LACLEDE (1724-78), French fur trader 
and pioneer in America. 

-Saint Louis establishment 12:284e 


ligule, in botany, a flattened membranous 
outgrowth at the base of leaves, or at the 
junction of the leaf-sheath and leaf-base of 
many grasses, or a tongue-shaped corolla of 
the flowers of some plants. 

-Asterales flowering head structure 2:215g 


Liguori, Saint Alfonso Maria de’ (b. 
Sept. 27, 1696, Marianella, Italy—d. Aug. 1, 
1787, Pagani), doctor of the church, one of 
the chief 18th-century moral theologians, and 
founder of the Redemptorists, a congregation 


dedicated primarily to parish and foreign mis- 

-Sions. After practicing law for eight years, he 
was ordained a priest in 1726. In 1732 he 
founded the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, or the Redemptorists, at Scala, It- 
aly. Dissension within the congregation cul- 
minated in 1777 when he was deceived into 
signing what he thought was a royal sanction 
for his rule. Actually, the document was a 
new rule devised by one of his enemies, thus 
causing the followers of the old to break 
away. In 1762 Pope Clement XIII made him 
bishop of Sant’ Agata del Goti near Naples; 
he resigned in 1775 because of ill health. He 
was canonized in 1839 by Pope Gregory XVI 
and declared a doctor of the church by Pope 
Pius IX in 1871. In 1950 he was named patron 
of moralists and confessors by Pope Pius XII. 
His feast day is August 2. 

Liguori’s extensive works fall into three 
genres: moral theology, best represented by 
his celebrated Theologia moralis (1748); as- 
cetical and devotional writings, including Vis- 
its to the Blessed Sacrament, The True Spouse 
of Jesus Christ (for nuns), Selva (for priests), 
and The Glories of Mary—one of the most 
widely used manuals of devotion to the Virgin 
Mary; and dogmatic writings on such subjects 
as papal infallibility and the power of prayer. 
By the middle of the 20th century, his works 
had gone through some 18,000 editions and 
had been translated into 60 languages. In 
theology Liguori is known as the principal ex- 
ponent of equiprobabilism, a system of princi- 
ples designed to guide the conscience of one in 
doubt whether he is free from, or bound by, a 
given civil or religious law. 


Liguria, the third smallest of the regions of 
Italy, bordering the Ligurian Sea, in the 
northwestern part of the country; with an 
area of 2,090 sq mi (5,413 sq km), it comprises 
the provinces of Genoa, Imperia, La Spezia, 
and Savona. Shaped like a crescent reaching 
from the mouth of the Roia River to that of 
the Magra and from the French frontier to 
Tuscany, Liguria is dominated by the Manri- 
time Alps as far as the Colle (“pass”) di 
Cadibona and by the Ligurian Apennines east 
of that point. The narrow, picturesquely in- 
dented coastal fringe, the Italian Riviera, is 
customarily divided into a western section, the 
Riviera di Ponente, and an eastern section, the 
Riviera di Lerante, the point of division being 
the apex of the Ligurian arc at Voltri, near 
Genoa. Most of the population is concentrat- 
ed within this coastal area. 

The region, which derived its name from the 
Ligurians, its pre-Roman inhabitants, came 
under the domination of Rome in the Ist cen- 
tury Bc. After brief Lombard and Frankish 
rule, Genoa (q.v.) began to emerge as a lead- 
ing power as early as the 11th century and by 
1400 had gained control of the entire region 
and become one of the principal maritime and 
commercial powers of Europe. Despite nu- 
merous conflicts with its competitors, espe- 
cially Venice, Genoa’s independence came to 
an end only under Napoleon, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna (1815) gave Liguria to Pied- 
mont. Liguria played a leading part in the 
Risorgimento (movement for Italian indepen- 
dence) and, with Piedmont, contributed sig- 
nificantly to the union of Italy in 1860. 

Because of the shelter from the winter winds 
afforded by the mountains, Liguria is particu- 
larly favoured in growing early vegetables, 
flowers (especially in the western section), ol- 
ives, and wine grapes, and its mild climate 
draws an active tourist trade in the numerous 
coastal resorts. 

Industries are concentrated in and around 
Genoa (the regional and provincial capital), 
around Savona (qg.v.), and along the shores of 
the Golfo della Spezia. At Genoa and La 
Spezia are Italy’s leading shipyards; La 
Spezia (g.v.) is Italy’s major naval base, and 
Savona is a major centre of the Italian iron in- 
dustry. Chemical, textile, and food industries 

are also. pesent., Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
1,868,630. 


-area, population, physiography, climate, and 
birth rate 9:1086h; table 1094 
-map, Italy 9:1088 


Ligurian language, spoken by the Ligurians 
in northwestern Italy (and perhaps also in 
southern France and northeastern Spain) in 
pre-Roman and early Roman times; it is ap- 
parently an Indo-European. language. Some 
scholars have maintained that Ligurian is 
closely related to the Italic and Celtic lan- 
guages, holding an intermediate linguistic po- 
sition between them. The language is known 
primarily from a small number of glosses in 
classical writings. 

-epigraphic remains in Italy 1:838¢g 

-evidence and characteristics 9:1084e 


Ligurian Republic, name given to the 
Republic of Genoa in 1797-99 and in 1801- 
05. 
‘French Revolution satellite 

countries 7:722c 
-Napoleonic expansion map 6:1101 
-origins and political course 9:1156b 


Ligurians, Latin LicuREs, according to an- 
cient Greek and Roman authors, a people 
that inhabited the area from northeastern 
Spain to northwestern Italy in the Ist millen- 
nium Bc. Their name has been used by mod- 
ern archaeologists to designate a stratum of 
Neolithic remains that was found in the same 
region. 

-Geneva early habitation evidence 7:1011la 
-Italic peoples’ origin and culture 9:1084e 
-Luxembourg ethnic background 11:203g 


Ligurian Sea, ancient sinus LicusTIcus, Ital- 
ian MARE LIGURE, arm of the Mediterranean 
Sea indenting the northwest coast of Italy; it 
extends between Liguria and Tuscany (north 
and east) and the French island of Corsica 
(south). It receives many rivers that originate 
in the Apennines, and it reaches a depth of 
more than 9,300 ft (2,850 m) northwest of 
Corsica. The sea includes the Gulf of Genoa 
(see Genoa, Gulf of) in the north and is con- 
nected through the Tuscan Archipelago in the 
southeast with the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

-map, Italy 9:1088 


Ligustrum (shrub): see privet. 
Liguus: see land snail. 


Lihlanze, geographic region of the bush veld, 
Swaziland. 
-Lowveld physical geography 17:842g 


Li Ho (b. 791, China—d. 817, Ch’ang-ku), 
Chinese poet who literary legend describes as 
a man of kuei-ts'ai (“devilish talent’); he 
composed his haunting verses by jotting down 
single lines on small slips of paper while on 
horseback, dropping the slips into an em- 
broidered black bag, and assembling a 
finished poem each evening, 

Composing verse from the early age of sev- 
en, Li Ho promised to do well on the literary 
examinations necessary for an official career. 
Unfortunately, the poet was excluded from 
the examinations by a minor technicality; his 
resulting disappointment was said to have 
brought on the poor health that led to his 
death a few years later. Li Ho’s verse is char- 
acterized by its vivid imagery, odd diction, 
striking juxtapositions, and unrelieved pessi- 
mism. 


Liholiho: see Kamehameha II. 
Liholiho, Alexander : see Kamehameha IV. 


Li Hong-zhang (Chinese statesman): see Li 
Hung-chang. 


Li Hou-chu: see Li Yii. 


_Li-hsien Chiang (river, China-Vietnam): see 


Black River. 


Li Hsiu-ch’eng (d. Auge 7, 1864, Nanking, 
China), general and leader of the Taiping Re- 
bellion, the giant religious—political uprising 


‘that occupied most of South China between 


219 Li Hung-chang 


1850 and 1864. After 1859, when the Taipings 
were beset by internal dissension, poor leader- 
ship, and corruption, Li’s military and ad- 
ministrative genius kept the movement going. 
Between 1860 and 1862, Li tried to expand the 
Taiping conquests by taking the large South 
China trading city of Shanghai. As a result, 
Western forces based in the city began to aid 
the Imperial government. Repeatedly driven 
off by these Western mercenary armies, Li 
had to abandon his efforts and go to aid in the 
defense of the Taiping capital at Nanking. 
Having given his best horse to the young heir- 
apparent to the Taiping throne and taken a 
poor mount for himself when the capital fell 
to the enemy in 1864, he was captured by gov- 
ernment troops, who forced him to confess 
and then executed him. 


Li Hsiieh, English scHooL oF UNIVERSAL 
PRINCIPLES, Originally called TAO HSUEH, or 
SCHOOL OF TRUE WAY, Often called, after its 
two chief exponents, CH’ENG-CHU SCHOOL, a 
Chinese Rationalistic Neo-Confucian philo- 
sophical school originated by Ch’eng I (see 
Ch’eng Hao and Ch’eng I) in the 11th century 
and brought to its highest development by 
Chu Hsi. It dominated Chinese official circles 
until the end of the Chinese Empire; its chief 
opponent in Neo-Confucianism was the Hsin 
Hsiieh (qg.v.). Fung Yu-lan, the greatest Chi- 
nese philosopher of modern times, has called 
his system Hsin li-hsiieh (New Rationalistic 
Philosophy). 
-Chu Hsi’s dualistic thought 

debate 4:1096g 
-Chu Hsi’s philosophy 4:586c 
-Confucian moral principles 

of Sung 4:339c 
-Neo-Confucian 

dualism 4:1102b 


Lihue, city, seat of Kauai County, in south- 
eastern Kauai Island, Hawaii, U.S. It is the is- 
land’s chief port and its cultural and business 
centre. Sugarcane became the economic main- 
stay with the foundation of the Lihue Sugar 
Plantation (1849) by German colonists. 

The city is served by an airport to the 
northeast and the deepwater Nawiliwili Har- 
bor, 1 mi (1.6 km) southeast. Lihue is 
equipped with a highly mechanized plant 
from which raw sugar is shipped to U.S. refin- 
eries. 

In ancient times, Hawaiian chiefs would 
prove their courage by diving over the cliff at 
Wailua Falls, 5 mi north. At nearby Niumalu, 
the Alakoko Fishpond was formed by a 900-ft 
(274-m) stone wall at a bend in the Huleia 
Stream; the wall, 4 ft wide and 5 ft above wa- 
ter level, was reputedly built by the legendary 
menehunes (‘““dwarfs’”). Kauai Museum has a 
large collection of Hawaiiana. Pop. (1970) 
3,124; (1980) 4,000. 
21°59’ N, 159°22’ W 
-map, Hawaii 8:675 
Li Hung (ist century sc), Taoist sage. 


-revolutionary religious 
role 17:1046g 


Li Hung-chang 10:970, Pin-yin romaniza- 
tion LI HONG-ZHANG (b. Feb. 15, 1823, Ho-fei, 
Anhwei Province, China—d. Nov. 7, 1901), 
leading Chinese statesman of the 19th century 
who made strenuous efforts to modernize his 
country. 

Abstract of text biography. After rising 
through the Confucian examinations to the 
highest offices, Li excelled in both civil and 
military affairs. He participated in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping Rebellion, and in 1862 
he was made acting governor of Kiangsu 
Province. In 1870 he began a 25-year term as 
governor general of the capital province, 
Chihli, during which time he initiated projects 
in commerce and industry, and for long peri- 
ods conducted China’s relations with the 
Western powers. 


Lihyanite 220 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘Nien Rebellion containment and halt 4:360f 
-Sino-Japanese treaty and consequences 4:363e 
-Sun Yat-sen career initiation 17:810e 

-Tseng Kuo-fan’s patronage 18:730f 


Lihyanite, member of an ancient northern 
Arabian people who built a state centred in 
northern Hejaz, near the Red Sea coast. The 
Lihyanites may have been a ruling branch of 
the Thamid tribe. The Lihyan state seems to 
have existed until the early 4th century ap, 
and some Lihyanites survived into Islamic 
times. 

‘connections with Thamid tribe 1:1045f 


Lij Iyasu (1896-?), grandson of Menelik II 
and heir designate to the throne of Ethiopia, 
He ruled the country under a regency from 
1907 to 1916 but, because of his pro-Muslim 
policies, he was removed from power before 
being crowned, : 

-Ethiopia and European colonialism 6:1010f 


Lijnbaan Shopping Centre, commercial 
complex in Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 
built 1953-55 to accommodate only pedestri- 
an traffic. 

‘prototype pedestrian centre 15:1163f 


Li K’an (1245-1320), 14th-century Chinese 
painter. 
‘bamboo painting specialization 19:198g 


Likasi, until 1966 called JADOTVILLE, city, 
Shaba region (formerly Katanga province), 
southeastern Zaire. It is on the Lubumbashi- 
Ilebo (formerly Port Franqui) road and rail 
line, 86 mi (140 km) northwest of Lubumba- 
shi. In 1892 Belgian explorers discovered cop- 
per deposits at Kambove (15 mi northwest) 
and at Likasi. The town was founded in 1917; 
it was designated an urban district in 1943. 
Likasi is now one of the nation’s most impor- 
tant mineral-processing centres, with plants 
for refining copper and cobalt, the latter 
mined at Kolwezi (87 mi west). The city has 
an ethnographic and mineral museum. Pop. 
(1975) mun., 143,287. 

10°59’ S, 26°44’ E 

‘location and population 19:1122f 

-map, Zaire 19:1121 


Likavittos, Mount, hill within the city limits 
of modern Athens, Greece. 

38°00’ N, 23°45’ E 

-Athens’ topography 2:268g 

likay, form of Thai popular theatre in which 
dialogue, lyrics, and even plot may be impro- 
vised. 

-Thai folk theatre development 17:245d 


likelihood approach, in statistics, method 
of obtaining tests for composite hypotheses 
having optimal properties for finite samples 
based on a likelihood ratio test. The likeli- 
hood function of a sample, given a parameter, 
is the product of the density function with re- 
spect to the parameter at each sample point. 
‘probabilistic theory and method 11:670f 
‘statistical theory and method 17:618h 


likelihood ratio, in statistics, the ratio of the 
probability of a random sample assuming a 
given hypothesis about the parameters of the 
population to the probability of the sample 
gathered under the assumption that the sam- 
ple was drawn from that population whose 
parameters are such that this probability is 
maximized. 

‘statistical theory and method 17:621h 


likembe (musical instrument): see mbira. 


Likert, Rensis (1903-__), U.S. psychologist. 

-worker relations and participation 
management 9:496f 

likin, tax paid by merchants and traders in 

mid-19th-century China, Likin (Chinese Ji- 

chin: “‘a tax of one-thousandth’”’) was levied 


on goods in transit or as a sales tax in shops 
where goods were sold. 

The tax originated in 1853 in the central Chi- 
nese province of Kiangsu as a method of 
financing troops to aid in suppressing the 
Taiping Rebellion (1850-64). The opening of 
China to the industrial West in the second half 
of the 19th century increased the volume of 
trade carried on in China; that increase gener- 
ated considerable revenue, and by 1860 the li- 
kin had spread to virtually every province in 
China. Within a few years, the central govern- 
ment began to demand that a portion of the li- 
kin revenues be made available to the Imperi- 
al treasury, and the likin soon became one of 
the major financial supports of the Ch’ing 
dynasty (1644 -1911). 

The tax was a constant source of contention 
with Western trading countries; in 1928 China 
abolished the likin in return for the restoration 
of tariff autonomy, which China had lost un- 
der the treaties signed in the 19th century to 
end the Opium Wars. 


Likoma Island, in Lake Nyasa, Nkhata Bay 
District, Northern Region, Malawi, just 
northwest of Cobué, Mozambique. The rocky 
and barren island, located near the lake’s east- 
ern shore, has an area of 7 sq mi (18 sq km). 
There is some fishing and limited cultivation 
of grain; cassava and maize (corn) are import- 
ed. The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa (Church of England) established a sta- 
tion there in 1885 as a base for operations 
against the slave trade and built an imposing 
cathedral (completed 1911). Likoma village is 
on the southeastern shore. Pop. (1977 prelim.) 
7,862. 

12°04’ S, 34°44’ E 

-map, Malawi 11:361 

Likouala, région (region) of northern Congo 
(Brazzaville), bordered by the Central African 
Republic (north) and Zaire (east and south), 
Its capital is Impfondo. Main products are 
palm oil and kernels, kola nuts, copal resin, 
and cacao. 

‘area and population table 4:1116 

‘map, Congo (Brazzaville) 4:1114 


Li K’o-yung (d. 908, Shansi, China), T’ang 
general of Turkish origin who suppressed the 
peasant rebellion of Huang Cha’ao (died 884), 
which threatened the T’ang dynasty (618-907) 
in its last years. Afterward the empire was di- 
vided between powerful warlords, and Li 
became a leading contender for power in 
North China. He was driven out of the central 
northern area near the capital at Ch’ang-an 
and established himself in the northwestern 
province of Shansi. When Chu Wen, Li’s main 
rival, usurped the T’ang throne in 907, Li set 
up the independent state of Chin in Shansi. 


Li Kua: see T’ang Te Tsung. 


Likud (Hebrew: Unity), coalition of Israeli 
political parties that was founded in Septem- 
ber 1973 under the leadership of Menachem 
Begin (g.v.). On May 17, 1977, the Likud won 
a national election, displacing the Labour 
Alignment as the majority in the Knesset (Par- 
liament), and Begin was elected prime minis- 
ter. Opinion among the constituent parties of 
the Likud differed on some domestic issues, 
but the coalition platform included a firm 
determination to retain territory occupied by 
Israel during the Arab-Israeli War of 1967. 
Israel’s peace negotiations with Egypt (begun 
in 1978) caused great dissension within the 
Likud and was one of the factors that by 1981 
had weakened the coalition’s support among 
Israeli voters. 


Li Kung-lin, also called LI LUNG-MIEN (b. 
1049, Shu-ch’eng, Anhwei Province, China— 
d. 1106), one of the most lavishly praised con- 
noisseurs and painters in a circle of scholar- 
officials during the Northern Sung period. 

Li Kung-lin was born into a family of schol- 
ars, received the chin-shih (‘advanced schol- 
ar’’) degree in 1070, and went to the capital in 
K’ai-feng to serve as an official. There he 


“The Classic of Filial Piety,” detail of a handscroll by Li 
Kung-lin; in The Art Museum, Princeton University, N.J. 


The Art Museum, Princeton University; anonymous loan 


became acquainted with many of the literary 
figures of the day, including the poet and cal- 
ligrapher Su Tung-p’o and the painter and 
critic Mi Fei. Li Kung-lin developed high 
standards of critical taste by collecting and 
copying old masters. In his own painting he 
rejected pure description and obvious dexteri- 
ty for a greater emphasis upon scholarly 
knowledge of the antique and self-expression 
within those modes—the ideal of “literati 
painting” (wen-jen-hua). No completely relia- 
ble paintings of Li Kung-lin are extant, and 
many styles and attitudes of painting are as- 
sociated with him. Generally he is known as a 
painter of horses (after the T’ang master Han 
Kan; q.v.), Buddhist subjects, landscapes, and 
figures. He is also linked with pai-miao (“plain 
line’) painting, in which figures and architec- 
uy are outlined with no further colour add- 
ed, 

-artistic collaboration and figure 

mastery 19:194h 


lil (“‘soul’’): see lélek. 


lilac, any member of the genus Syringa of the 
olive family (Oleaceae), which includes among 
its 30 species some of the most fragrant and 


Common lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 
J.E. Downward 


beautiful of northern spring-flowering garden 
shrubs and small trees. Lilacs are native to 
eastern Europe and temperate Asia. Their 
deep-green leaves enhance the attractiveness 
of the large, oval clusters of lavender or white 
blooms. The fruit is capsule-shaped and has a 
leathery texture.  < 

The common lilac (S. vulgaris), from south- 
eastern Europe, is widely grown in temperate 
areas of the world. There are over 100 named 


varieties with single or double flowers in deep 
purple, lavender, blue, red, pink, white, and 
‘yellow. The common lilac reaches about 6 
metres (20 feet) and produces many suckers 
(shoots from the stem or root). It may be 
grown either as a shrub or a hedge or, by 
clearing away the suckers, as a small tree. 

The weaker stemmed Persian lilac (S. per- 
sica), ranging from Iran to China, droops 
over, reaching about two metres in height. Its 
flowers usually are pale lavender, but there 
are darker and white varieties. 

Other decorative species are: the dwarf Ko- 
rean lilac (S. velutina), about 3 metres tall, 
with lavender-pink flowers; the 4-metre-tall 
nodding lilac (S. reflexa) of China, with pink- 
ish flowers; the Hungarian lilac (S. josikaéa), 
about 3 metres tall, with scentless bluish-pur- 
ple flowers; and the daphne lilac (S. micro- 
phylla), about 1% metres tall, from China, 
with small leaves, deep-red buds, and pale- 
pink flowers. The Chinese lilac, or Rouen lilac 
(S. X chinensis), is a thickly branched hybrid, a 
cross of the Persian and common lilacs. 
-Oleales horticultural importance 13:558h 


Lilac Garden (1936), ballet by Antony Tu- 
dor. 
-choreographic and dramatic 

innovations 4:454e 


Lilburne, John (b. 1614?, Durham, Eng.— 
d. Aug. 29, 1657, Eltham, Kent), leader of the 
Levellers, a radical democratic party promi- 
nent during the English Civil War. Through 
his pamphleteering and fiery agitational 
efforts he built support for the Leveller cause 
among small farmers and London artisans, 
but this social base proved too narrow to sus- 
tain the movement. Coming from a family of 

gentry, Lilburne was apprenticed from about 
1630 to 1636 to a London cloth merchant. 
Meanwhile, he joined the Puritan opposition 
to the Anglican High Church policies of King 
Charles I and helped to smuggle into England 
Puritan pamphlets printed in the Netherlands. 
These illegal activities led to his arrest in 
1638; he was fined, publicly whipped, pil- 
loried, and imprisoned until liberated by the 
Long Parliament in November 1640. Upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War between 
Charles and Parliament in 1642, Lilburne was 
commissioned a captain in the parliamentari- 
an army. He was taken prisoner at Brentford 
in November 1642 but was exchanged after 
narrowly missing being tried for treason. In 
April 1645 Lilburne, by then a lieutenant 
colonel, chose to resign from the army rather 
than subscribe to the Solemn League and 
Covenant with Scotland, which committed 
Parliament to reform the Church of England 
along Presbyterian lines. 

Thereafter Lilburne’s career was fused with 
the history of the Levellers. “Free-born 
John,” as he was called, became a master 
propagandist, demanding, in his pamphlets, 
religious liberty and extension of the suffrage 
to craftsmen and small property owners. At 
the same time, he advocated complete equal- 
ity before the law and championed natural 
rights over common law, which was based on 
precedent and custom. Lilburne was fierce in 
his criticism of Parliament and the army for 
failing to meet the Levellers’ demands. As a 
result, he spent most of the period from Au- 
gust 1645 to August 1647 in prison. After the 
army seized power in 1648, the Levellers were 
crushed. Nevertheless, Lilburne maintained 
his immense popularity with Londoners. A 
London jury acquitted him of high treason in 
1649, and a second acquittal, in 1653, led toa 

_ great popular demonstration that alarmed the 
government of Oliver Cromwell. Lilburne was 
therefore kept in prison until 1655, by which 
time he had converted to the Quaker faith and 
was prepared to offer security for his good be- 
haviour. He died two years later. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. M.A. Gibb, John Lilburne, the 
Leveller (1947); P. Gregg, Free-born John (1961). 
‘health and public welfare history 8:697g 
-Leveller religious and political views 3:245c 


lileki, “scarecrow puppets” of Slovenia. 
-design and manipulation technique 15:293f 


Liliaceae, the lily family of the flowering 
plant order Liliales, about 250 genera and 
3,700 species of herbs and shrubs, native 
primarily to temperate and subtropical re- 
gions. Members of the family usually have 


Lilium umbellatum 


Sven Samelius 


six-segmented flowers and three-chambered 
capsular fruits; occasionally the fruits are ber- 
ries. The leaves usually have parallel veins 
and are clustered at the base of the plant but 
may alternate along the stem or be arranged 
in whorls. Most species have an underground 
storage structure, such as a stem, bulb, corm, 
or tuber. The family is important for its many 
garden ornamentals and house plants, espe- 
cially Aspidistra, bellwort (Uvularia), bluebell 
(Endymion), Colchicum, day lily (Hemerocal- 
lis), Dracaena, Erythronium, fritillary (Fritil- 
laria), Galtonia, grape hyacinth (Muscari), 
herb Paris (Paris), hyacinth (Hyacinthus), lily 
(Lilium), lily of the valley (Convallaria), Orni- 
thogalum, plantain lily (Hosta), snowdrop 
(Galanthus), Solomon’s seal (Polygonatum), 
squill (Scilla), ti (Cordyline), torch lily (Knip- 
hofia) Trillium, tuberose (Polianthes), tulip 
(Tulipa), Veratrum, and Zygadenus. 

The true lilies are plants of the genus Lilium, 
about 80 species, most of which are cultivated 
as ornamentals. They are erect perennial 
herbs with leafy stems, scaly bulbs, usually 
narrow leaves, and solitary or clustered fun- 
nel-shaped flowers that may be erect, horizon- 
tal, or nodding, The fruit is a capsule with 
many seeds. The Easter lily (L. longiflorum 
var. eximium), the madonna lily (L. can- 
didum), and the tiger lily (L. tigrinum) are 
popular cultivated plants; the Turk’s cap lily 
(L. superbum and L. martagon) and the wood 
lily (L. philadelphicum) are well-known wild 
flowers. 

‘embryo formation and development 5:662c 

-general features and classification 10:974g; 
illus, 972 

-Tridales evolution and phylogeny 9:892b 

-pollination mode, illus. 2 14:745 

-reproductive system features, illus, 8 15:723 


Liliales 10:971, the lily order of flowering 
plants, about 20 families (depending on the 
authority consulted) with more than 430 gen- 
era and 8,000 species of herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, The ‘Liliales are distributed primarily i in 
temperate and subtropical areas of the world. 
Economically important members of the or- 
der include vegetables such as onion, as- 
paragus, and yam; agave and other fibre 
plants; lily, hyacinth, and narcissus; and pro- 
ducts such as the drug colchicine and the fla- 
vouring called sarsaparilla. 

The text article covers general features, natu- 
ral history, form and function and evolution 
and includes an iat Rab classification of the 
order. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘angiosperm features and classification 1:884d 

botanical classification hierarchy 4:686b 
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RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

common plants: see bear grass; bluebell; butch- 
er’s broom; Cape tulip; day lily; grape-hya- 
cinth; grass tree; hyacinth; lily-of-the-valley; 
mariposa lily; mud plantain; pickerelweed; 
plantain lily; snowdrop; Solomon’s seal; squill; 
ti; tuberose; tulip; water hyacinth 

plant families: Agavaceae; Alliaceae; Amaryl- 
lidaceae; Dioscoreaceae; Liliaceae 

plant genera: Aloe; Aspidistra; Colchicum; 
Dracaena; Erythronium; Narcissus; Orni- 
thogalum; Sansevieria; Smilax; Trillium; Yucca 


Lilienblum, Moses Loeb (1843-1910), He- 
brew author. 
- Hebrew literature of the 19th 

century 10:1215f 


Liliencron, (Friedrich Adolf Axel) Det- 
lev, Freiherr von (June 3, 1844, Kiel, now in 
West Germany-—d. July 22, 1909, Alt-Rahl- 
stedt), writer whose poetry in Adjutantenritte 
und andere Gedichte (1883; ‘““The Adjutant’s 
Ride and Other Poems’) was the starting 
point for a lyric revival. His fresh and uncon- 
ventional verse was a challenge to the long 
Romantic tradition and a forerunner of the 
Realistic movement, as well as an influence on 
young poets of his own time. 

Liliencron served as a regular officer in the 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, leaving the 
army in 1875 because of debts. After spending 
some time in America, he became a civil ser- 
vant, finally being in charge of the administra- 
tion of Kellinghusen in Holstein, where he re- 
mained until 1887. His first volume of poetry, 


Liliencron 


Historia Photo 


Adjutantenritte, struck a new note of opti- 
mism and individualism. Although his world 
was limited to the milieu of the officer class, 
his insights and observations are original, and 
nature, stripped of conventional trappings, is 
protrayed with a new realism. His poems are 
characterized by a vividness of impression and 
accuracy of detail, but he lacked any pro- 
found sense of large coherence. He also wrote 
excellent prose in his Kriegsnovellen (1895; 
“War Stories”), in which he painted realistic 
and arresting pictures of war. He also 
achieved some success with the loosely con- 
structed satiric epic Poggfred, ein kunter- 
buntes Epos (1896; “Poggfred, a Topsy-Turvy 
Epic”). He wrote several plays and a novel, 
none of which was successful. 


Lilienthal, Otto (b. May 23, 1848, Anklam, 
now in E,Ger.—d. Aug. 10, 1896, near Rhi- 
now, now in E.Ger.), aeronautical pioneer on 
whose work such later engineers as Octave 
Chanute and the Wright brothers drew heavi- 
ly. After graduation from the trade school at 
Potsdam and the Berlin Trade Academy, Lil- 
ienthal experimented with flying models with 
flapping wings and wing gliders. 

His book on bird flight (Der Vogelflug als 
Grundlage der Fliegekunst, 1889) and his es- 
says on flying machines (1894) were recog- 
nized as basic works in aeronautics. From an 
artificial hill near Lichterfelde, he made sever- 
al hundred flights in gliders he designed. He 
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was killed when his craft crashed in flight in 
the Stollerier Mountains. 
-Cayley’s influence on glider 
flight 18:49a 
-glider development and powered 
flight 7:385d; illus. 384 
-gliding and aircraft development 1:126c 


Li Lin-fu (d. 752), notoriously corrupt minis- 
ter of the T’ang dynasty who secured his posi- 
tion as a result of his friendship with the Em- 
peror’s concubine. Although he was exposed 
the year after his death, his nefarious dealings 
paved the way for the traitorous policies of 
Yang Kuei-fei and her brother, which almost 
brought down the T’ang dynasty. 
-military command policy 1:927c 
-T’ang dynasty power under Hsiian 

Tsung 4:325f 
-Tang Hsiian Tsung’s power 

loss 17:1017e 


Li-ling, Pin-yin romanization also LI-LING, 
city in eastern Hunan Province (sheng), China. 
It is a county (Asien) seat in the eastern section 
of the Hsiang-t’an Area (ti-ch’ii), situated on 
the rail line from Hunan into Kiangsi Prov- 
ince, about 25 mi (40 km) east of Chu-chou. 
The city is important as the centre of a large 
ceramic industry, which ranks second only to 
that of Ching-te-chen (in Kiangsi) in all China 
and employs almost 100,000 persons in the 
area. There are rich local supplies of china 
clay, and coal for firing is available from near- 
by P’ ing-hsiang. The industry is comparatively 
new, having been established in the early part 
of the 20th century. Since 1949 a large semi- 


mechanized factory, the Li-ling Porcelain Fac-- 


tory, has been in operation, and there are 
about 10 large-scale plants, in addition to a 
great number of handicraft cooperatives. The 
city also produces some cotton textiles. Pop. 
(early 1970s est.) gee oe 

27°40’ N, 113°30' E 

Li Li-san (b. c. 1900, Li-ling, Hunan, China), 
Mao Tse-tung’s chief rival for power within 
the Chinese Communist Party after 1928. Li 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in Paris 
in 1921 and then returned to China to become 
one of the party’s principal labour organizers. 
After 1928 he became the effective head of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Acting on orders 
from the Communist International (Comin- 
tern), he implemented what came to be known 
as the “Li Li-san line.” He encouraged large- 
scale worker uprisings in urban centres in op- 
position to the peasant-oriented strategy of 
the revolutionist Mao Tse-tung. 

In July 1930 Li’s small Communist army at- 
tacked Ch’ang-sha, the capital of the central 
Chinese province of Hunan. The Communists 
suffered heavy losses, however, when the 
government’s forces recaptured the city three 
days later. The major centre of the Chinese 
Communist Party activity then shifted to Mao 
Tse-tung’s guerrilla forces. Denounced by the 
Comintern as responsible for the debacle, Li 
was recalled to Moscow for corrective study, 
He remained in the Soviet Union until 1945. 
Since the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1949, he has held vari- 
ous minor offices within the Chinese govern- 
ment. 


Lilith, a female demon of Jewish folklore; 

her name (meaning “Night Monster’) and 
personality are derived from the Babylonian- 
Assyrian demon called Lilit or Lilu. In rabbin- 
ic literature Lilith is variously depicted as the 
mother of Adam’s demonic offspring follow- 
ing his separation from Eve or as his first wife, 
who left him because of their incompatibility. 
Three angels tried in vain to force her return; 
the evil she threatened, especially against chil- 
dren, was said to be counteracted by the 
wearing of an amulet bearing the names of the 
angels. A superstitious cult associated with 
Lilith survived among some Jews as late as 
the 7th century AD. 


Liliuokalani, married name MRS. JOHN OWEN 
DOMINIS, also known as LYDIA PAKI LILI- 
UOKALANI and LILIU KAMAKAFHA (b, Sept. 2, 
1838, Honolulu—d. Nov. 11, 1917, Honolu- 
lu), first and only reigning Hawaiian queen 
and the last Hawaiian sovereign to govern the 
islands, which were annexed by the United 
States in 1898. Queen Liliuokalani bitterly 
fought annexation, championing the Oni pa’a 
(Stand Firm) movement, the motto of which 
was “Hawaii for the Hawaiians”’; she inspired 
an insurrection against Sanford B. Dole’s 
Provisional Republic in 1895. A talented 
musician, she is renowned for her song 
“Aloha Oe.” 


Liliuokalani 


By courtesy of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 


Liliuokalani’s mother, Keohokalole, was an 
adviser of King Kamehameha III. Reared in 
the missionary tradition deemed appropriate 
for Hawaiian princesses, she attended the 
Royal School under the direction of the 
U.S. missionary Amos Starr Cookes. Her 
thoroughly modern education was augmented 
by a tour of the Western world, which pre- 
pared her for her difficult historical role. She 
married John Owen Dominis, member of an 


established island family, in 1862; she relied 


heavily on him as prince consort for political 
advice, but he died shortly after her accession. 
At the death of her younger brother, Prince 
Regent W.P. Leleiohoku in 1877, she was 
named heir presumptive, and in 1891 she suc- 
ceeded her older brother, David Kalakaua, 
on the throne. 

A domineering matriarch, Liliuokalani re- 
gretted the loss of power the monarchy had 
suffered through the weakness and liberal 
concessions of Kalakaua and tried to restore 
something of the traditional autocracy to the 
Hawaiian throne. She had earlier made her 
position clear by opposing the renewed Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1887, signed by King Kala- 
Kaua, granting privileged commercial conces- 
sions to the United States and ceding to them 
the port of Pearl Harbor. This attitude forev- 
er alienated her from Hawaii’s haole—foreign 
businessmen—who, after her accession, tried 
to abrogate her authority. 

Led by Sanford Dole, the Missionary Party 
asked for her abdication in January 1893, and 
established the Provisional Government. To 
avoid bloody combat, Liliuokalani stepped 
down peaceably, but she appealed to the U.S. 
president, Grover Cleveland, to reinstate her. 
The United States, then anti-imperialistic, or- 
dered the Queen restored, but Dole defied the 
order, claiming that Cleveland had not the au- 
thority to interfere. In 1895 an insurrection in 
the Queen’s name, led by royalist Robert Wil- 
cOx, was suppressed by Dole’s group, and 
Liliuokalani was kept under surveillance on 
charges of treason. On Jan. 24, 1895, to win 
pardons for her loyal supporters who had 
been jailed following the revolt, she agreed to 
abdicate. 


After trying, with only partial success, to re- 
gain some of her crown lands and gain a sub- 
sidy from the United States, she established a 
trust fund for Hawaii’s orphans and withdrew 
from public life. Her outstanding bequest to 
the Hawaiian people, the song “Aloha Oe,” 
was composed in 1898; that same year she 
wrote her memoirs, Hawaii's Story by Ha- 
waii’s Queen. 


Lilja, 14th-century Icelandic religious poem 
by Eysteinn Asgrimsson. 
‘Icelandic post-classical poetry 10:1119f 


Lille, northern France, capital of Nord dé- 
partement on the Defile River, 136 mi (219 
km) north-northeast of Paris, and 9 mi (14 
km) from the Belgian frontier by road. 

Lille (often written L’ile—the Island—until 
the 18th century) began as a little village be- 
tween arms of the Defle River. Count Bald- 
win IV of Flanders fortified it in the 11th cen- 
tury. The medieval town was destroyed or 
changed hands a number of times. Louis XIV 
besieged and claimed it in 1667. After being 
captured by the Duke of Marlborough in 
1708, it was finally ceded to France in 1713 by 
the Treaty of Utrecht. The town was 
damaged and also occupied by the Germans 
during World Wars I and II. 

With Tourcoing and Roubaix, Lille forms 
one of the largest conurbations in France. Its 
commercial and industrial activities have been 
stimulated by its proximity to the northern 
countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity and by its good communications loca- 
tion. It is an important railway junction, and it 
is served by an airport, by the motorway from 
Belgium to Paris and the Mediterranean, and 
by the canalized river Deile. Lille’s Chamber 
of Commerce dates from the 18th century. It 
has a commission for regional economic de- 
velopment, a branch of the Bank of France, 
and has an annual international commercial 
fair (begun 1925). The town has a state uni- 
versity (transferred from Douai in 1885 and 
reorganized in 1970), a Roman Catholic uni- 
versity, commercial and technical schools, 
and a branch of the Pasteur Institute. 

Lille is the traditional textile centre of 
France. Other industries include an iron and 
steel works, machinery manufacturing, and 
food-processing and chemical plants. The 
boulevard de la Liberté, running southeast- 
northwest, divides the old town in the north, 
which used to be cramped within the city 
walls, from the new town in the south, with its 
wide and regular streets. At the northwestern 
end of the boulevard stands the imposing pen- 
tagonal military citadel (1667-70), the best 
preserved of all the military buildings de- 
signed by the French engineer Sébastien Le 
Prestre de Vauban (1633-1707). The fortifica- 
tions around the old city have been destroyed, 
but the majestic archway, the Porte de Paris 
(1682), still stands. The old hospital Hospice 
Comtesse, founded in 1236, was rebuilt in the 
15th and 17th centuries. The Vieille Bourse, a 
17th-century building in typically Flemish 
style, stands near the square named for Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, a native son. The museum has 
one of the richest art collections in France, 
with paintings dating from the 15th to the 
20th century. Pop. (1971 est.) 189,300. 
50°38’ N, 3°04’ E 

-map, France 7:584 


Lille I, I, et II, Universités de, English 
UNIVERSITIES OF LILLE I, I, AND Hl, coeduca- 
tional, autonomous, state-financed institu- 
tions of higher learning at Lille, Fr. The three 
universities were founded in 1970- under 
France’s 1968 Orientation Act, providing for 
reform of higher education. One of the provi- 
sions of this act empowered a university cen- 
tre such as Lille to create one or more autono- 
mous universities, combining, as far as possi- 
ble, arts and letters with sciences and techni- 
cal studies, or, if preferred, concentrating on a 
particular field of specialization. Lille I, II, 
and III replaced the former University of 


Lille, which was founded in 1562, suppressed 
by the Revolution, and reconstituted as a uni- 
versity in 1896. 

The structure of the new universities is based 
on academically and administratively inde- 
pendent teaching and research faculties called 
units. Lille I (Science and Technology) has 17 
units; Lille Il (Law and Health) has eight 
units; and Lille III (Humane Sciences, Arts 
and Letters) has eight units. Total student en- 
rollment in the late 1970s was about 35,000. 
-Pasteur’s educational innovations 13:1067b 


Lille Baelt (channel, Baltic Sea): see Little 
Belt. 


Lillebakken, Johan Petter: see Falkber- 
get, Johan Petter. 


Lillebonne, town, northwest France, Seine- 
Maritime département, north of the Seine Riv- 
er and east of Le Havre. The Romans called 
the town Juliobona; and under Roman rule in 
the 2nd century it had baths and a great 
theatre; materials from the theatre were used 
to build fortifications during the Middle Ages. 
Tradition holds that William I the Conqueror, 
while in his castle at Lillebonne in 1066, made 
his decision to invade England. The castle was 
rebuilt in the 12th century, but today only 
ruins remain. Pop. (1975) 10,179. 

49°31’ N, 0°33’ E 

Lillehammer, city, seat of Oppland fylke 
(county), southeast Norway, at the place 
where the Lagen (river), flows into Mjdsa 
(q.v.; the largest lake in Norway) in the south 
end of Gudbrandsdalen (g.v.; Gudbrand’s 
Valley). Lillehammer was chartered in 1827. 
Its industries include textiles, lumber, and pa- 
per and food processing. A gateway to pic- 
turesque Gudbrandsdalen, it is a busy year- 
round resort. The open-air Maihaug folk mu- 
seum contains exhibits of Norwegian art and 
architecture dating back to an 11th-century 
stave church moved there from Garmo. The 
famous Norwegian authors Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjgrnson (1832-1910) and Sigrid Undset 
(1882-1949) lived near Lillehammer; Bjdrn- 
son’s home and farm, about 10 mi (16 km) 
northwest of the city by road, are preserved as 
a national memorial. Pop. (1977 est.) 21,497. 
61°08’ N, 10°30’ E 

-map, Norway 13:266 

Lille lace, bobbin-made lace made since the 
16th century in the town of Lille, formerly in 
Flanders but now in the Nord département of 
France. It was notable for its very fine net 
background, with a hexagonal mesh in which 


French Lille lace, beginning of the 19th century; in the 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Rotterdam 
By courtesy of the Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Rotterdam 


the thread was twisted, rather than plaited. 
The net was often scattered with small square 
dots, Patterns were of conventional curving 
flowers and scrolls. Lille lace was much 
sought after at the end of the 18th century. 


Lilli burlero, also spelled LILLIBULLERO, 
17th-century English political song that 
played a part in driving James IJ from the 
throne in 1688. Written in 1687 by Thomas 
(afterward marquess of) Wharton, the verses 
were intended to discredit the administration 
in Ireland of Richard Talbot, earl of Tyrcon- 
nel. Among the many stanzas extremely 


popular throughout the country, two were as 
follows: 
Dare was an old prophesy found in a bog, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a-la 
“Treland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog.” 
Lilli burlero, bullen a-la 
Lero, lero, lilli burlero, lero, lero, 
bullen a-la, 
Lero, lero, lilli burlero, lero, lero, 
bullen a-la 
And now dis prophesy is come to pass, 
Lilli burlero, etc. 
For Talbot’s de dog and Ja.. 
Lilli burlero, etc. 


s is de ass. 


The earliest known printed version of the 
tune now associated with the words appeared 
in Robert Carr’s Delightful Companion 
(1686), for recorder or flute. The words, with 
the tune printed above, were issued on a single 
sheet in 1688; it was reprinted in a number of 
different collections during the next 100 years. 


Lillie, Beatrice (b. May 29, 1898, Toronto), 
British singer and comedienne and revue star; 
a sleek, boyish coiffure was her trademark, 
and an air of supreme poise was her style. 
Making her debut in London in 1914 as a 


Beatrice Lillie 


Brown Brothers 


sentimental ballad singer, Miss Lillie proved 
her comic genius in a series of André Charlot 
Revues during World War I. In 1924 she made 
her first New York appearance in one of the 
revues, establishing her reputation as an inter- 
national star. After her film debut in a silent 
picture, Exit Smiling (1926), she made occa- 
sional screen appearances. Some of Miss Lil- 
lie’s memorable stage performances were Jn- 
side U.S.A. (1948-50), An Evening with Bea- 
trice Lillie (1952 and revised later editions), 
Auntie Mame (1958, London), and the role of 
Madame Arcati in High Spirits (1964, New 
York), the musical version of Noél Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit. In 1920 she married Sir Robert 
Peel (died 1934), 


Lillie, Frank Rattray (b. June 27, 1870, 
Toronto—d. Nov. 5, 1947, Chicago), zoolo- 
gist and embryologist remembered for his dis- 
coveries concerning the fertilization of the egg 
(ovum) and the role of hormones in sex deter- 
mination. He found that the animal ovum is 
coated with a gelatinous substance composed 
of carbohydrate and protein, which he termed 
fertilizin. Its specific interaction with a sub- 
stance surrounding sperm cells, called antifer- 
tilizin, causes the sperm to adhere to and 
penetrate into the egg. The process is thought 
to ensure fertilization of the ovum only by 
sperm of its own species. 

Lillie also demonstrated that bovine “free- 
martinism” is a classic example of hormonal 
intersexuality in which a male fetus influences 
the development of its female twin. Cattle 
twins may consist of two males, two females, 
or a male and a “freemartin,” an apparent 
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female possessing a male’s internal reproduc- 
tive system. Knowing that sex hormones flow 
freely between fetal cattle twins, Lillie con- 
cluded that the freemartin is a genetic female 
masculinized by androgenic hormones from 
the male. 

Lillie spent most of his career at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1900-47). He was also as- 
sociated with the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Woods Hole, Mass. (1908-42). He was 
founder and first president of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution (1930-39). His 
books include Development of the Chick 
Hore 1919) and Problems of Fertilization 
( : 


Lillo, George (b. Feb. 4, 1693, London—d. 
Sept. 3, 1739, London), innovative dramatist 
in whose domestic tragedy, The London Mer- 
chant; or, The History of George Barnwell, 
members of the middle class replaced the cus- 
tomary noble heroes. The play greatly in- 
fluenced the rise of bourgeois drama in Ger- 
many and France as well as in England. The 
London Merchant was produced in 1731 at 
London’s Drury Lane Theatre and was subse- 
quently often revived. Other dramas by Lillo 
include The Christian Hero (1735), Fatal 
Curiosity (1736), Marina (1738), and an unfin- 
ished adaptation of the anonymous Eliza- 
bethan tragedy Arden of Feversham. 

-middle class tragedy development 18:226f 


Lillomarka, recreational area in Oslo, Nor. 
-nature conservation in urban area 13:756b 


Lillooet, branch of the Salish (q.v.) Indians of 
North America. 


Lilly, William (1602-81), English astrologer 
who was immortalized as Sidrophel in Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras. Like all astrologers, he 
prepared his forecasts by combining informa- 
tion derived from aspects of the heavens with 
knowledge of current events. 


Lilongwe, town, capital (since 1975) of 
Malawi, located on the inland plains, 66 mi 
(106 km) west of its railhead at Salima. Politi- 
cal headquarters of the Lilongwe District and 
the Central Region, it is the nation’s second 
largest town, lying at the junction of roads 
from Rhodesia, Zambia, and Mozambique. 
An agricultural centre for the fertile Central 
Plateau, it also supports light manufacturing 
for local needs. The nearby Kamuzu Dam on 
the Lilongwe River provides power and recre- 
ational facilities. The town was chosen in 1964 
as the future national capital, and atten- 
dant development was begun in 1968; as- 
sociated projects included the establishment 
of an international airport (1974) and exten- 
sion of the railway to Lilongwe (1977). Li- 
longwe District, dotted with grass-covered 
bogs, has developed since the introduction of 
tobacco farming in 1920. Pop. (1976 est.) 
town, 75,000; (latest census) district, 498,524. 
13°59’ S, 33°44’ E 

-district area and population table 11:362 
-Malawi’s urbanization pattern 11:36lg 

-map, Malawi 11:361 


Li Lung-chi (Chinese emperor): see T’ang 
Hsiian Tsung. 


Li Lung-mien (Chinese painter): 
Kung-lin. 


lily: see Liliaceae. 


Lily, William (b. 1468?, Odiham, Hamp- 
shire—d. 1522), scholar and classical gram- 
marian who was a pioneer of Greek learning 
in England and one of the authors of 
a Latin grammar that Henry VIII ordered 
used in all English grammar schools. Lily’s 
Grammar was severely criticized by school- 
masters, and numerous revisions were made. 
The most important criticism concerned the 
Latin syntax “by which children have been 
usually put upon learning the construction of 


see Li 
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a language they were unacquainted with, from 
rules given them in that very language.” Thus 
English translations of the rules and the syn- 
tax were made by a number of 17th-century 
grammarians. 

Editions incorporating recognized emenda- 
tions were published at Cambridge (1634 and 
1640) and at Oxford (1636 and 1687). John 
Ward’s edition (1732) was commonly used in 
18th-century English schools. Revised in 1758 
and appropriated by Eton College as The 
Eton Latin Grammar, it was finally supersed- 
ed ten years later by the Public School Latin 
Grammar. 


Lilybaeum, city, Sicily. 
‘Greek colonization map 8:335 


lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis), fra- 
grant perennial herb and only species of the 
genus Convaillaria of the family Liliaceae, na- 
tive to Eurasia and eastern North America. 


Lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis) 
Walter Chandoha 


Lily of the valley has nodding, white bell- 
shaped flowers that are borne in a cluster on 
one side of a leafless stalk. The glossy leaves, 
usually two, are located at the base of the 
plant. The fruit is a red berry, and the root- 
stock creeps horizontally below the ground, 
Plants often grow closely together, forming a 
dense mat. Lily of the valley is cultivated in 
shaded garden areas in many temperate parts 
of the world. 

-medical importance of extracts 10:972h 


Lily of the Valley, The (1957), translation 
of LE LYS DANS LA VALLEE Sse DE novel by 
Balzac. 

-women inspiring fictional depiction 2:682a 


lily-trotter (bird): see jacana. 


Lima, department of central Peru and site of 
the national capital of Lima, occupies an area 
of 13,087 sq mi (33,895 sq km) from the Pa- 
cific Ocean in the west to the Cordillera Occi- 
dental of the Andes in the east. There is little 
rainfall along the coast, and irrigation is possi- 
ble only where rivers descend from the Andes, 
A thick cloud blankets the coast, especially 
from June to October; where the cloud 
touches the mountain slopes, from about 
2,500 to 4,000 ft (760 to 1,200 m) above sea 
level, there is a lush growth of herbaceous an- 
nual plants known as loma, on which cattle 
are fed. Above the /omas zone there is a regu- 
lar rainy season from October to April. 
Outside the Lima-Callao metropolitan area, 
most people are farmers and herders, Crops 
of the irrigated lowlands include sugarcane, 
cotton, and vegetables. There is some fishing 
off the coast at Callao and Huacho, and salt is 
produced from the evaporation of sea water 


at Huacho and Chilca. In the mountains there 


are copper mines at Casapalca and coal mines 
at Oyon. The department is crossed from 
northwest to southeast by the Pan-American 


Highway and is connected with highland cen- 
tres by air, railroad, and highway. Pop. (1972 
prelim.) 3,485,411. 

‘area and population table 14:131 


Lima 10:976, capital of Peru and of Lima 
department, on the Rio Rimac, adjacent to its 
seaport of Callao. It is the nation’s largest city 
and its commercial and industrial centre. Pop. 
(1971 est.) city, 2,673,400; Lima-Callao met- 
ropolitan area, 3,131,853. 

The text article covers Lima’s history, city 
site, climate, people, housing, and architec- 
ture, as well as its economy, public utilities, 
health and safety, pollution problems, educa- 
tion, cultural life, mass communications 
media, and recreation. 
12°03’ S, 77°03’ W 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Buenos Aires trade route 3:445e 
-Catholic bishopric establishments 
map 15:1019 

‘founding by Pizarro 14:488d 
‘location, population, and importance 

14:128¢; illus.130 

‘map, Peru 14:128 
‘map, South America 17:77 
‘political and social importance 14:128e 
-War of the Pacific results 14:134g 


Lima, city, seat (1831) of Allen County, 
northwest Ohio, U.S., on the Ottawa River. 
Laid out in 1831, its name (from Lima, Peru) 
was chosen by lot—drawn from a hat. At the 
turn of the century, Lima was the centre of 
large oil fields, which are now, for the most 
part, exhausted; the city remains, however, an 
important pipeline and refining centre. Indus- 
trial production is highly diversified and in- 
cludes the manufacture of neon signs, power 
shovels, electric motors, rubber products, au- 
tomobile engines and bodies, enamel goods, 
refrigerators, aircraft equipment, and agricul- 
tural chemicals. The Lima campus of Ohio 
State University is east of the city. Inc. town, 
1842; city, 1920. Pop. (1980) city, 47,381; 
metropolitan area (smsA), 218,244. 

40°46’ N, 84°06’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

lima bean: see bean. 

Limacidae (mollusk family): see slug. 
Limacodidae: see slug caterpillar moth. 


limacon of Pascal, the curve described by 
the equation (x? + y? — 2ax?) = b2(x? + y?) 
or r=6 + 2acosé, 

‘analytic geometry fundamentals 7:1089b 


Liman von Sanders, Otto (b. Feb. 17, 
1855, Stolp, Pomerania, now Slupsk, Pol.—d. 
Aug. 22, 1929, Munich), German general 
largely responsible for making the Ottoman 
army an effective fighting force in World War 
I and victor over the Allies at Gallipoli. He 
began his military career in 1874 and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant general. In 1913 he was 
appointed director of a German military mis- 
sion charged with reorganizing the Turkish 
army. Up to the outbreak of World War I, he 
did much to improve its fighting capabilities, 
which had been impaired by reverses during 
the Balkan Wars. 

In March 1915 Liman was given command 
of the 5th Turkish Army at Gallipoli. Assisted 
by Turkish commanders, he succeeded in 
forcing the British and Australian invasion 
force to evacuate the Dardanelles, thus pre- 
venting an Allied seizure of Constantinople, 
now Istanbul. In March 1918 he headed the 
4th, 7th, and 8th Turkish armies in Syria and 
Palestine. For a time he held up the British 
advance but was forced to withdraw to Alep- 
po. After the armistice, he organized the repa- 
triation of German soldiers who had served in 
Turkey during the war. 

-Turkish frontier campaign 19:945a 


Limassol, district in Cyprus. 
-area and population table 5:403 


Limassol, Greek LemEsos, Turkish LIMASOL, 
port of Cyprus, on Akrotiri Bay, on the south- 


ern coast, southwest of Nicosia; it is the ad- 
ministrative centre of Limassol district and 
the island’s second largest city. Its harbour 
facilities, extended in the 1960s to improve its 
shallow-water location, accommodate vessels 
under 15 ft draft at dockside, with larger ships 
served by lighters (barges). An important 
trading centre, it exports wines, beverages, 
fruits, and vegetables. Bricks, tiles, buttons, 
and soft drinks are manufactured; fruit is 
canned; and chrome and asbestos are pro- 
cessed. Its rise from a humble market town 
between the ancient settlements of Amathus 
and Curium took place at the end of the By- 
zantine Empire, when Richard I the Lion- 
Heart landed there in 1191 and was married 
to Berengaria of Navarre in the chapel of a 
castle fortress, now a regional museum and 
one of only two surviving buildings of the 
period. After the Genoese seizure of Fama- 
gusta in 1372, the port’s fortunes increased; 
but damage from numerous incursions be- 
tween 1414 and 1426, the Turkish invasion of 
1571, and a disastrous earthquake decreased 
its population to 150 by 1815. Its resurgence 
dates from the end of the 19th century, when 
the island came under British administration. 
Pop. (1970 est.) 51,500. 

34°40’ N, 33°03’ E 

‘map, Cyprus 5:402 

Li Ma-tou: see Ricci, Matteo. 


Limavady, Irish LEIM A MHADAIDH, market 
town and urban district on the Roe River in 
County Londonderry, Northern Ireland, just 
southwest of Coleraine. The town dates from 
the Ulster plantation of the early 17th cen- 
tury. A hill called The Mullagh in the Roe 
Park demesne south of the river is identified 
with the convention of Druim Ceatt, which 
took place in AD 576 and which was attended 
by St. Columcille. An important group of 
gold objects of the La Téne culture (c. 4th 
century BC) were found at Broighter, near 
Limavady, in 1891. Pop. (1971) 5,556. 
55°03’ N, 06°57’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
limb, in zoology, projection from the body 
that is adapted to locomotion or to manipula- 
tion of some element of the environment; see 
arm; leg; appendage. 
“comparative vertebrate anatomy 16:824f 
passim to 827a 
‘crustacean appendage specialization 5:314d 
-embryonic origin and development 5:635e 
-homology as evidence of phylogeny 14:377a 
“muscle embryology and evolution 12: 645b 
passim to 647e 
‘primate locomotor adaptations 14:1018h 
‘regeneration in newts 15:577d; illus. 
-snake limbless adaptations and 
anatomy 16:562c 
‘vertebrate appendicular skeletons 16:824e; 
illus. 825 


Limba, African tribe of Sierra Leone. 
- African nature worship 1:253b 


Limbach-Oberfrohna, town, Karl-Marx- 
Stadt Bezirk (district), southern East Germa- 
ny, just west of Karl-Marx-Stadt city. It was 
formed in 1950 by the union of Limbach and 
Oberfrohna, chartered in 1883 and 1935, re- 
spectively. Both these towns dated from the 
late 12th century and were early centres of the 
Saxon knitting industry in the 18th century. 
Hosiery and other knitted goods are impor- 
tant and machinery and chemicals are also 
manufactured. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 25,600. 
50°51' N, 12°45’ E 
limb bud, in embryology, concentration of 
tissue in a swelling at a point at which a limb 
will later develop. 

-embryonic development during fifth week 

6:748a; illus. 747 

‘embryonic origin and development 5:635e 
-muscle embryology and evolution 12:645¢ 
‘source and development in vertebrates 16:823f 


limb darkening, i in the Sun and other stars, a 
falling off in the intensity of the observed light 
from the centre to the limb (edge) of the star’s 


apparent disk. Limb darkening indicates that 
the lower visible layers of the star are hotter 
than the outermost layers; it occurs because 
light coming from the centre of the disk passes 
through less of the cooler upper atmosphere 
of the star than does light coming from near 
the limb, 

-temperature and energy transport 17:596f 


Limbe (Malawi): see Blantyre. 


limber, horse-drawn vehicle carrying ammu- 
nition and artillery parts to which a gun can 
be attached. 

‘gunnery technology development 8:489h 


Limberger, type of cheese ripened by bac- 
teria and surface micro-organisms. 


-characteristics and composition 5:432h; 
table 428 


Limbiate, town, Milan province, Lombardia 
(Lombardy) region, northern Italy. A north- 
ern suburb of Milan, its main industries are 
machinery manufacture, brickmaking, and 
silkworm breeding. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 
31,936, 
45°36’ N, 9°07’ E 

limbo, in Roman Catholic theology, the post- 
mortem place or state of existence between 
heaven and hell (gq.v.) for those souls who, 
though not condemned to punishment, are de- 
prived of the joy of eternal existence with God 
in heaven. The word is of Teutonic origin, 
meaning “border” or “anything joined on.” 
Probably developed in the Middle Ages, the 
doctrine of limbo divides the state of existence 
into two parts: (1) the limbus patrum (‘‘the fa- 
ther’s limbo”), which is the place where the 
Old Testament saints were confined until they 
were liberated by Christ in his “descent into 
hell”; and (2) the limbus infantum or puero- 
rum (“the children’s limbo”), which is the 
abode of those who have died without actual 
sin but whose original sin has not been washed 
away by Baptism. 

Because the Roman Catholic Church has 
never Officially endorsed the doctrine of limbo 
as an existing state or place, the concept of 
limbo remains a question that is unsettled. 


Limbu, people of eastern Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, who speak a Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage. Their numbers in Nepal are estimated 
at about 160,000. They are Buddhists in reli- 
gion, trace their descent along paternal lines, 
and have patrilineal clans. 

-Bhutan discriminatory legislation 2:877f 
-Buddhist syncretism 17:130d 

-ethnic distribution map 17:126 


Limburg, French LimBourG, province (area 
935 sq mi [2,422 sq km)]), northeastern Bel- 
gium, bounded by The Netherlands on the 
north and east, where the Meuse River marks 
the frontier. It consists of three administrative 
arrondissements (Hasselt, Maaseik, and Tong- 
eren). Largely Flemish-speaking, it was for- 
merly part of the old Duchy of Limburg, 
which was divided between Belgium and The 
Netherlands in 1839. 

The Kempen heathland in the north is char- 
acterized by gentle eminences of sand dune 
and moor separated by shallow marshy 
depressions, with pine plantations covering 
about one quarter of the surface. In some 
areas the soil has been fertilized to produce 
rye, Oats, potatoes, vegetables, fodder, and 
livestock, Rich coalfields in the Kempen have 
been developed since World War I, producing 
nearly one-half of Belgium’s coal. Zinc and 
other nonferrous refineries and chemical and 
glassworks are located on isolated heathland 
sites, and there is diversified industry around 
Hasselt (q.v.), the capital. The construction of 
the Albert Canal (1930-39) from Antwerp to 
Liége also stimulated the economic growth of 
this formerly poor region. 

The Demer Valley at the southern edge of 
the Kempen, with its damp alluvial soils, sup- 
ports dairy farming and, along its margin, 
prosperous market gardening. In the southern 
part of Limburg, sandy loams of the northern 


Hesbaye Plateau support fruit, grains, sugar 
beets, and vegetables. Industries of the region 
are related to agriculture—sugar refining and 
food processing. Limburg’s principal popula- 
tion centres are Genk (q.v.), Maaseik, and 
Tessenderloo in the Kempen; Hasselt; and 
aint Tecicen and Tongeren (q.v.) in the Hes- 
aye. 

The province is served by the Albert, 
Scheldt-Meuse Junction, and Zuidwillems- 
vaart canals and several railway lines. There 
are three natural reserves in the Kempen re- 
gion: Bokrijk (1958), with its open air mu- 
seum; Mechelse Heide (1967), displaying the 
varied vegetation of the high Kempen; and 
Rekem, along the Meuse. Pop. (1971 est.) 
656,477. 

‘area and population table 2:821 
-map, Belgium 2:818 


Limburg, province (provincie), southeastern 
Netherlands, bounded north by Gelderland, 
east by West Germany, south and southwest 
oy the Belgian provinces of Limburg and 
Liége, and northwest by Noord-Brabant. It 
has an area of 853 sq mi (2,209 sq km), 
drained by the Geul, Gulp, Roer, and Maas 
(Meuse) rivers, the latter forming part of its 
southwestern boundary and bisecting its 
northern portion. 

Formerly part of the Duchy of Limburg, 
which was divided in 1648 between the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands and the Spanish 
Netherlands, it was united in 1815 to the 
Kingdom of The Netherlands. The Dutch- 
Belgium treaty of 1839 divided the territory 
ne the Dutch and Belgian provinces of Lim- 

urg. 

The hilly southern part, extending to Sittard, 
is a loess-covered rock plateau with a coal- 
field under some parts. Wheat, rye, sugar 
beets, and fruit are cultivated and there is 
some dairy farming. Coal mining is important 
around Heerlen, Kerkrade (gq.v.), and Ge- 
leen, and coal is shipped from the river ports 
of Bonn and Stein. Maastricht (q.v.), the pro- 
vincial capital, is the chief industrial centre. In 
the sandy regions of the rest of the province 
farming is mostly mixed, although there is 
more arable land (mostly producing rye). Pigs 
and poultry production are also important 
and there is market gardening around Venlo. 
Industry is mainly concentrated around the 
larger centres, such as Roermond, Sittard, 
Venlo (qq.v.), and Weert, and includes the 
manufacture of light metals, clothing, hosiery, 
and chemicals. East of the Maas between 
Venlo and Roermond is an important brick- 
making and tile-making district. Pop. (1971 
est.) 1,012,357. 

-economy, area, and population 12:1059d; 

table 1062 
*map, The Netherlands 12: 1060 


Limburg, formerly duchy, Belgium, in an 
area on the present German-Belgian—Nether- 
lands frontiers. 

-Low Countries historical development 11:133b 


Limburg, in full LimpuRG AN DER LAHN, 
town, Hessen Land (state), central West Ger- 
many, on the Lahn River, northwest of Wies- 
baden. Owned by the counts of the Lahngau 
until 1407, it belonged to the electors of Trier 
from 1420 to 1803 and has been the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop since 1827. Notable 
landmarks of the old inner town are the 
Cathedral of St. George (consecrated 1235) 
and the 13th-century castle of the counts. The 
tower of the medieval Lahn bridge dates from 
1315, and the 14th-century parish church is a 
former abbey church. Limburg is now an im- 
portant traffic junction and the cultural and 
economic centre of the Nassau district. Its in- 
dustries include machinery building and the 
manufacture of textiles, leather, glass, and 
pottery. Pop. (1970) 15,269. 

50°23’ N, 8°04’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Limburg (Lieourc), Pol, Herman, and 
Jehanequin de (all b. after 1385, Nijmegen, 
Neth.—d. by 1416), most famous of all late 
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Gothic illuminators, who synthesized the 
achievements of contemporary illuminators 
into a style characterized by subtleness of line, 
painstaking technique, and minute rendering 
of detail. The sons of a sculptor, Arnold van 
Limburg, they were also the nephews of Jean 
Malouel, court painter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and are sometimes known by the name 
“Malouel.” The brothers worked together, 
and although the eldest and most celebrated 
appears to have been Pol, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish their individual styles. 

About 1400 the brothers were apprenticed to 
a goldsmith in Paris, and between 1402 and 
1404 Pol and Jehanequin were working for the 
Duke of Burgundy in Paris, possibly on the il- 
lustration of a Bible moralisée now in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris. Some time after 
Burgundy’s death in 1404, they entered the 
service of his brother, the Duke of Berry, and 
it was for him that their most lavishly illus- 
trated books of hours (the popular form of 
private prayer book of the period) were pro- 
duced. The Belles Heures (or Les Heures 


The illustration for May from the Trés Riches Heures du 
duc de Berry, manuscript illuminated by the Limburg 
Brothers, 1416; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 


Giraudon 


d Ailly; now in The Cloisters, New York) 
show the influence of the Italianate elements 
of Jacquemart de Hesdin’s illuminations. The 
Trés riches heures (Musée Condé, Chantilly), 
considered their greatest work, is one of the 
landmarks of the art of book illumination and 
ranks among the supreme examples of the In- 
ternational Gothic style. It is essentially a 
court style, elegant and sophisticated, com- 
bining naturalism of detail with overall 
decorative effect. An awareness of the most 
progressive international currents of the time, 
particularly those deriving from Italy, sug- 
gests that at least one of the brothers visited 
there. The Trés riches heures was left unfin- 
ished in 1416 but was completed c, 1485 by 
Jean Colombe. The Limburg brothers were 
among the first to render specific landscape 
scenes with accuracy. Their art did much to 
determine the course that Early Netherlandish 
art was to take during the 15th century. 
-Gothic painting developments 19:374d 

-“Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry,” 

illuminated manuscript, illus., 19: Visual 
Arts, Western, Plate VII 
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limburgite, dark-coloured volcanic rock that 
resembles basalt but normally contains no 
feldspar. It is associated principally with 
nepheline-basalts and leucite-basalts; it also 
occurs with monchiquite, from which it is not 
easily distinguished because of close resem- 
blance in structure and mineral composition. 
Limburgite may occur as flows, sills, or dikes 
and sometimes contains many cavities. 
Limburgite consists essentially of olivine and 
augite with a brown, glassy groundmass in 
which a second generation of small augite 
crystals frequently occurs. More rarely, oli- 
vine is also present as an ingredient of the 
groundmass. The principal accessory minerals 
are titaniferous iron oxides and apatite; in 
some limburgites hornblende and biotite are 
found as large, scattered crystals, in others 
soda-orthoclase or anorthoclase. Rocks of 
this group occur in considerable numbers, as 
in the Rhine district,, West Germany; Bo- 
hemia, Czechoslovakia; Haddington, East 
Lothian; the Auvergne region, France; Spain; 
Mt. Kilimanjaro, Africa; and Brazil. 


lime (Citrus aurantifolia), tree widely grown 
in tropical and subtropical areas, its edible 
acid fruits, or a widely used flavouring derived 
from the fruits. 


Lime (Citrus aurantifolia) 


Grant Heilman—EB Inc. 


The tree seldom grows more than 5 metres 
(16 feet) high and if not pruned becomes 
shrublike. Its branches spread and are irregu- 
lar, with short, stiff twigs, small leaves, and 
many small, sharp thorns, The leaves are pale 
green; the small white flowers are usually 
borne in clusters. The fruit is about 3 to 4 cen- 
timetres (1 to 1% inches) in diameter, oval to 
nearly globular, often with a small apical nip- 
ple; the peel is thin and greenish yellow when 
the fruit is ripe. The pulp is tender, juicy, yel- 
lowish green in colour, and decidedly acid. 
Limes exceed lemons in both acid and sugar 
content. There are, however, some varieties so 
lacking in citric acid that they are known as 
sweet limes. These are grown to some extent 
in Egypt and other tropical countries. 

Limes probably originated in the Indonesian 
archipelago or the nearby mainland of Asia. 
The Arabs may have taken limes, as well as 
lemons, from India to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries and Africa around ap 1000. 
Limes were introduced to the western Medi- 
terranean countries by returning crusaders in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Columbus took 
citrus-fruit seed, probably including limes, to 
the West Indies on his second voyage in 1493, 
and the trees soon became widely distributed 
in the West Indies, Mexico, and Florida. 

Mexico leads in lime production, producing 
around 2,000,000 boxes per year. Egypt pro- 
duces about 1,000,000 boxes annually and the 
U.S. from 400,000 to 500,000, mainly in 
southern Florida. Limes are grown through- 
out the West Indies and to a limited extent in 
practically all citrus-growing areas. _ 


Tahiti lime trees resemble lemon trees and 
are larger and more vigorous than the Mexi- 
can, with larger and darker coloured leaves. 
The fruit is larger and more elongated than 
the Mexican lime, the peel is thicker, and the 
fruit is nearly seedless. 

Limes are used to flavour drinks, food, and 
confections. Limeade and other lime-fla- 
voured drinks have a flavour and bouquet 
quite distinct from those made from lemons. 
The juice may be concentrated, dried, frozen, 
or canned in a manner similar to lemon juice. 
Lime oil is obtained from the fruit; the chief 
centre for its production is the West Indies. 
Citrate of lime and citric acid are also pre- 
pared from it. 

Limes contain vitamin C (ascorbic acid) and 
were formerly used in the British Navy to pre- 
vent scurvy; hence the nickname ‘“‘Limey.” 

The basswood, or linden, tree is also called 
lime in England. 

‘citrus fruit production 7:753g; tables 754 
-Rutales order characteristics 16:103a 


lime (chemistry): see calcium oxide. 


lime glass, a blown glass produced in the 
18th century in Bohemia and Silesia. Chalk or 
lime, added to the usual glass mixture, pro- 
duced a clearer, brighter, and harder glass, 
better able to compete with English lead 
glass, or crystal, then popular. 


Limehouse, district in the Stepney area of 
the borough of Tower Hamlets in the East 
End of London, Eng., on the north bank of 
the River Thames. Many seamen’s hostels, 
churches, trades unions, and public houses 
still enhance the character of a traditionally 
lively district, although the nearby London 
and East India docks have closed. Urban re- 
development has removed the residents of the 
Chinatown at Pennyfields, but several Chinese 
restaurants remain, The parish church of St. 
Anne’s, completed in 1724, was designed by 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of the celebrat- 
ed English architect Sir Christopher Wren. 
The name of the district most likely derives 
from the lymehostes, or limekilns, that were 
on the riverbank at least as early as the 16th 
century. 


Limeira, city, east central SAo Paulo state, 
Brazil, on the headwaters of the Ribeirao 
(stream) do Tatu, a tributary of the Rio 
Piracicaba. Known at various times as Tatu- 
ibi, Rancho de Limeira, and Nossa Senhora 
das Dores de Tatuibi, it was elevated to city 
status in 1863. Limeira processes local crops 
(principally sugarcane, rice, cotton, coffee, 
and oranges) and has some light industries. 
Goods are transported by road, rail, and air 
to Sao Paulo, the state capital, 80 mi (130 km) 
southeast, and to neighbouring urban centres. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 77,243. 

22°34’ S, 47°24’ W 

Limelight (1952), film by Charlie Chaplin. 
-Chaplin’s little tramp 4:32f 

‘plot and techniques 12:53lh 


Thomond Bridge over the River Shannon and King John’s Castle at Limerick, County 
Limerick — 3 
GF. Allen—Bruce Coleman 


limelight, the calcium (‘‘lime’’) light invented 
by Thomas Drummond in 1816, an important 
innovation that made possible the develop- 
ment of the first spotlight in the history of 
theatre. Drummond’s light, which consisted 
of a block of calcium heated to incandescence 
in jets of burning oxygen and hydrogen, pro- 
vided a soft, very brilliant light that could be 
directed and focussed. It was first employed in 
a theatre in 1837 and was in wide use by the 
1860s. Its intensity made it useful for spot- 
lighting and for the realistic simulation of 
effects such as sunlight and moonlight. Lime- 
lights placed at the front of the balcony could 
also be used for general stage illumination, 
providing a more natural light than footlights. 
The expression “‘to be in the limelight” origi- 
nally referred to the most desirable acting 
area on the stage, the front and centre, which 
was brilliantly illuminated by limelights. 

The greatest disadvantage of limelight was 
that each light required the almost constant 
attention of an individual operator, who had 
to keep adjusting the block of calcium as it 
burned and to tend to the two cylinders of gas 
that fuelled it. 

‘photographic light source 

development 14:329d 
-stage lighting’s historical development 17:554d 


Limenitis, genus of admiral butterflies of the 
order Lepidoptera. 
-territorial behaviour 10:822g 


lime painting: see fresco painting. 


Limerick, Irish LuIMNEACH, county, Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, with an area of 
1,037 sq mi (2,686 sq km). Its northern 
boundary, with County Clare, is the River 
Shannon and its estuary. The River Maigue 
bisects the county and flows north into the 
Shannon. On the west the boundary with 
County Kerry runs through plateaus 1,000- 
2,000 ft high (300-600 m). On the east the 
boundary with Tipperary runs from the Shan- 
non to Slievefelim (1,524 ft [465 mJ), then 
across the Golden Vale southward to the Gal- 
tee mountains to the summit of Galtymore 
(3,018 ft [920 m]). The southern boundary, 
with Cork, follows the Ballyhoura Hills, a 
continuation of the line of the Galtees. Low- 
land Limerick is mainly a rolling landscape 
with a variety of glacial drifts diversified by 
hills, including a number of isolated volcanic 
hills. The peat bog that formerly covered 
parts of the lowland has been largely 
removed, and pastoral farming dominates. 
The farms are about 50-80 ac (20-32 ha) in 
size. There are remains of round towers at 
Ardpatrick and Dysert, of prehistoric monu- 
ments at Lough Gur, and of numerous mon- 
asteries in the city of Limerick and elsewhere. 
A county council meets at Limerick, and 
there is a county manager; Limerick city is a 
county borough. The largest town of the west 
of Ireland, Limerick is a distributing centre for 
an area far wider than the county, but the 
county’s many villages are mainly shop- 
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ping centres and have fairs. Much of Limerick 


‘lies within the Golden Vale, famed for its rich 


pastures and dairy products. In many areas 
almost all the land is under grass and hay, for 
the main wealth lies in the dairy herds. Pigs 
are raised, and bacon curing is an old industry 
of Limerick city. Pop. (1971) excluding Limer- 
ick county borough, 83,298. 

52°30’ N, 9°00’ W 

-area and population table 9:884 

-map, Ireland 9:882 


Limerick, Irish LummNeacn, county bor- 
ough, port, and chief town of County Limer- 
ick, Ireland, occupying both banks and King’s 
Island of the River Shannon at the head of its 
estuary. The Norse, who sacked the early set- 
tlement in 812, made it the principal town of 
their kingdom of Limerick; they were expelled 
at the end of the 10th century by the Irish 
hero Brian Boru. From 1106 to 1174 it was 
the seat of the kings of Thomond, or North 
Munster. Richard I granted it a charter in 
1197. King John (reigned 1199-1216) granted 
it to William de Burgh, who founded English 
Town and erected a strong castle. In the 15th 
century its fortifications were extended to in- 
clude Irish Town, and it became one of the 
strongest fortresses of the kingdom. After an 
unsuccessful siege by William III, its resist- 
ance was ended in 1691 by the treaty of Lim- 
erick. In 1609 it had received a charter con- 
stituting it a county of a city and also incor- 
porating a society of merchants. Fragments of 
the old walls remain. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1888, 
Limerick became a county borough with a 
city council. The city is divided into English 
Town (on King’s Island), Irish Town, and 
Newtown Pery (founded 1769), the first in- 
cluding the ancient nucleus of the city and the 
last, the principal modern streets. The main 
stream of the Shannon is crossed by the Tho- 
mond and the Sarsfield, or Wellesley, bridges. 
The Protestant Cathedral of St. Mary was 
originally built in 1142-80. The modern Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral of St. John is in Early 
Pointed style. Communication with the Atlan- 
tic Ocean is open, while inland navigation is 
facilitated by a canal. Quays extend on each 
side of the river, along which lie a graving 
(dry) dock and a wet dock. Main imports are 
grain, timber, oil, and coal; exports are chiefly 
fish and agricultural produce, Industries in- 
clude flour milling, bacon curing, milk pro- 
cessing, brewing, distilling, and tanning. Lim- 
erick is the centre of the Shannon salmon 
fisheries. The city benefitted from the estab- 
lishment of the nearby Shannon hydroelectric 
power station. Pop. (1971) 57,161. 
52°40’ N, 8°38’ W 

-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:285e 

-map, Ireland 9:882 


limerick, a popular form of soe humorous 
verse, often nonsensical and frequently ribald. 
It consists of five lines, usually rhyming aab- 
ba, and the metre is roughly anapestic, with 
two feet in the third and fourth lines and three 
feet in the others. The origin of the limerick is 
unknown, but it has been suggested that the 
name derives from the chorus of an 18th-cen- 
tury Irish soldiers’ song, “Will You Come Up 
to Limerick?” To this were added impromptu 
verses crowded with improbable incident and 
subtle innuendo. 

The first collections of limericks in English 
date from about 1820. Edward Lear, who 
composed and illustrated those in his Book of 
Nonsense (1846), claimed to have gotten the 
idea from a nursery rhyme beginning “There 
was an old man of Tobago,” A typical exam- 
ple from Lear’s collection is this verse: 

There was an Old Man who supposed 

That the street door was partially closed; 
But some very large rats 

_ Ate his coats and his hats, 

_ While that futile Old Gentleman dozed. 


Toward the end of the 19th century, many 
noted men of letters indulged in the form. 
W:S. Gilbert displayed his skill in a sequence 


of limericks that Sir Arthur Sullivan set as the 
familiar song in The Sorcerer (1877): 
‘My name is John Wellington Wells, 
I'm a dealer in magic and spells, 
In blessings and curses, 
And ever-fill’d purses, 
In prophecies, witches, and knells. 


The form acquired widespread popularity in 
the early years of the 20th century, and limer- 
ick contests were often held by magazines and 
business houses. The true limerick addict, 
however, turned to more complicated verse, 
such as this anonymous tongue twister: 
A tutor who taught on the flute 
Tried to teach two tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Ts it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tooters to toot?” 


Others wrote limericks in French or Latin, ex- 
ploited the anomalies of English spelling, or 
used the form for pithy observations upon 
serious philosophical concerns. 
-humourous form and content 

manipulation 9:8d 
-word game history 19:926d 


Limerick, Thomas Dongan, 2nd earl of: 
see Dongan, Thomas, 2nd earl of Limerick. 


Limerick lace, strictly speaking not lace at 
all but embroidered machine-made net the ap- 
pearance of which approximates true lace. It 
was made at Mount Kennet, near Limerick, in 
Ireland, having been introduced there by an 
English lace manufacturer in 1829, Designs 
similar to those of contemporary lace were 
embroidered in tambour stitch (a form of 
chain stitch) and in needlerun stitches, ver- 
sions of needlepoint filling stitches. The word 
Limerick is sometimes used loosely to refer to 
embroidered net in general. 


limes (pl. limites), a Latin word originally 
meaning “path”; in particular, the strip of 
open land along which troops advanced into 
unfriendly territory. Thus, it came to mean a 
Roman military road, fortified with watch- 
towers and forts. Finally, limes acquired the 
sense of frontier, either natural or artificial; 
towers and forts tended to be concentrated 
along it, and the military road between them 
was Often replaced by a continuous barrier. 

The limes as a continuous barrier can best be 
seen in Britain and Germany. The Rhine and 
Danube rivers were adopted from ap 9 as the 
natural frontiers of the Roman Empire. Later 
in the Ist century, the Romans extended their 
control into the Black Forest area; under the 
emperors Hadrian (117-138) and Antoninus 
Pius (138-161) a limes was established, con- 
sisting of a continuous nine-foot palisade run- 
ning, in its final form, over 300 miles across 
the angle between the two rivers. The palisade 
was later replaced by stone and earth walls. 
The Alemanni broke through the limes c. 260 
and the Roman frontier was withdrawn to the 
Rhine and Danube once more. The /imites in 
Britain were Hadrian’s Wall between the riv- 
ers Tyne and Solway and, farther north, the 
turf wall of Antoninus Pius between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde. 

The limes as a system of fortifications was 
employed on other frontiers during the 2nd 
century AD and assumed various forms ac- 
cording to the differing geographical and mili- 
tary conditions. In what is now Romania, a 
limes of Trajanic-Hadrianic times has been 
traced in the Dobruja area; lines of forts to 
the east and west of this area, however, do not 
appear to have been linked by ramparts. In 
Anatolia a continuous barrier was neither 
practicable nor necessary, as the Romans con- 
trolled the roads and river crossings. In Syria, 
however, an elaborate limes system was es- 
tablished, not only to control the mobile na- 
tive population and the caravan routes, but 
also for defense against Parthian or Sasanian 
attacks. The main part of this line held until 
the Arab conquest in the 7th century. Control 
of nomads was also necessary in North Africa. 
The network system of roads, forts and 
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watchtowers was adopted, but the defenses 

also included a continuous barrier, a ditch, 

and either a stone or earth wall. 

-Limes Germanicus dimensions and 
importance 7:549f 

-Roman Rhine frontier maintenance 7:96le 


lime-soda softening, water-softening pro- 
cess in which lime and soda ash cause precipi- 
tation of calcium carbonate and magnesium 
hydroxide. 

-water treatment and supply systems 19:65le 


limestones and dolomites 10:979, sedimen- 
tary rocks that consist of more than 50 per- 
cent carbonate minerals, principally calcite 
(calcium carbonate, CaCOs) and _ dolo- 
mite (calcium magnesium carbonate, 
CaMg(COs)z2). Often called carbonate rocks, 
limestones and dolomites represent 20 percent 
of all sedimentary rocks and occur on all con- 
tinents among strata of every age. 

The text article treats the mineral and chemi- 
cal composition, depositional textures, struc- 
tures, origin, and geological and economic sig- 
nificance of limestones and dolomites. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘agricultural improvement practices 1:352a 
-Alcoa aluminum refining process 1:643b 
-Atlas Mountain soil formation 2:305c 
- biosphere nitrogen cycle illus. 4 2:1041 
-brick production process 3:165e 
-calcium carbonate skeletal sediments 6:714f 
-Cambrian rock formation and origin 3:690e; 
illus. 694 
-carbonate composition and weathering 
6:706b; table 702 
-carbonate mineral geochemistry 3:837c 
‘cave system formation by solution 3:1023f; 
illus. 1027 
-clay mineral occurrence and forms 4:705d 
-coal deposit strata 17:840b 
-composition and commercial value 11:588a 
-Cretaceous rock sequences 5:249b; tables 247 
-cyclothem occurrence and significance 5:396e 
-erosion and sediment yield 16:478c 
-geochemical removal of carbon dioxide 
gas 6:7lle 
-geological feature formation 5:580h 
-geological forms and composition 7:1054e 
-groundwater flow and spring 
formation 17:516d 
-Kalahari pan types and formation 14:557h 
-lake systems’ chemical precipitates 10:605a 
-lead—zinc ore deposition in limestone 13:665a 
-Lower Carboniferous rocks and fossil 
record 3:853e passim to 854g 
-marble formation and types 11:486c 
-Mesozoic rock composition 11:1014a 
-oil shale seasonal stratification 13:538c 
-oolitic siliceous rocks 16:766b 
‘Ordovician rocks and fossils 13:657f 
-origins, textures, and composition 16:466c; 
illus. 465 
-Permian rock systems 14:97a 
-petroleum development environment 14:169d 
-phosphorite separation and 
weathering 14:289e 
-physical properties, tables 1-7 15:953 
-sculptural materials and use 16:424f; 
illus. 433 
-sculpture deterioration and restoration 2:62g 
-Silurian platform rocks 16:769g; illus. 773 
-steelmaking flux types 17:643b 
-stone-cutting techniques 12:256b 
- Triassic distribution and coral reefs 18:694g 
-Upper Carboniferous limestone 
deposits 3:858c 
-uranium concentration and dating 5:508e 
-waterfalls and karst topography 19:641d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
dolomitization 


emenater (chemistry): see calcium hydrox- 
ide 

Limfjorden, strait (110 mi [180 km] long) 
across northern Jutland, Denmark, connects 
the North Sea and the Kattegat and separates 
the Vendsyssel and Thy regions from the 
mainland. Actually a series of fjords dotted 
with inlets and islands, it opens into a lagoon 
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(15 mi [24 km] wide) in its middle course, then 
becomes narrow from Alborg to the Kattegat. 
Shallow in parts (maximum depth 50 ft [15 
m]), it has been deepened to aid shipping. Its 
western outlet at Thybor@n was open during 
the Viking period but silted up in the Middle 
Ages creating freshwater lakes, which drained 
into the Kattegat from the eastern end. In 
1825 the tide of the North Sea broke through 
the western part, and the Thybor@n Kanal 
was cut in 1875 to keep the outlet open. 


Limfjorden, Den. 
Erik Friis—Photo Trends 


In addition to being a thoroughfare for ship- 
ping, it is noted for its oysters, and the ash and 
clay of the surrounding region supplies special 
lightweight building bricks (moler). The larg- 
est island is Mors and the chief ports are Al- 
borg, Nérresundby, Logstér, Nyk@bing 
(Mors), and Thisted. 
56°55’ N, 9°10’ E 
-map, Denmark 5:582 
Li Mi, 7th-century Northern Chinese mili- 
tary leader. 

-T’ang dynasty triumph over Sui allies 4:321f 


Limicolaria, a genus of land snail (class Gas- 
tropoda). 
-coloration patterns for protection 4:925h 


liming, process of soaking an animal skin in 
lime to remove the hair. 
-leather manufacturing and dehairing 

process 10:761f 


liming, in agriculture, the application of lime 
to land as fertilizer. 
-agricultural improvement practices 1:351h 


limit, mathematical concept based on the 
idea of closeness, used primarily to assign val- 
ues to certain functions at points where no 
values are defined, in such a way as to be con- 
sistent with nearby values. For example, the 
function (x? — 1)/(x — 1) is not defined when 
x is 1, because division by zero is not a valid 
mathematical operation. For any other value 
of x, the numerator can be factored and divid- 
ed by the (x — 1), giving x + 1. This is equiva- 
lent to the quotient for all values of x except 
1, in which it is equal to 2, in contrast to the 
quotient that has no value. This value of 2 is 
then assigned to the function (x? — 1)/(x — 1) 
not as its value when x equals 1, but as its lim- 
it when x approaches 1. 
One way of defining the limit of a function 
f(x) at a point xo, written as 
lim f(x), 


eG 


is by the following: if there is a continuous 
(unbroken) function g(x) such that g(x) = f(x) 
in some interval around xo, except possibly at 
Xo itself, then 


lim f (x)= g(x). 


wx, 


The following more basic definition of limit, 


independent of the concept of continuity, can 
also be given: 

lim (x)= L 

NM, 
if, for any degree of closeness, symbolized by 
the lower case Greek letter epsilon, e, desired, 
one can find an interval around xo so that all 
values of f(x) calculated here differ from L by 
an amount less than e (i.e., if |x — xo| < 6, 
then |f(x) — L| < e). This last definition can be 
used to determine whether or not a given 
number is in fact a limit, but it is the first defi- 
nition that gives a method for finding it. The 
calculation of limits, especially of quotients, 
usually involves manipulations with the func- 
tion so that it can be written in a form in 
which the limit is more obvious, as in the 
above example of (x2 — 1)/(x — 1). 

Limits are the method by which the deriva- 
tive (g.v.), or rate of change, of a function is 
calculated, and are used throughout analysis 
as a way of making approximations into exact 
quantities, as when the area inside a curved 
region is defined to be the limit of approxima- 
tions by rectangles. See Riemann sum. 
‘algebraic structure theory 1:539h 
-complex analysis fundamentals 1:719e 
-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:736g 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:757g 
-mathematics history from antiquity 11:643e 


limitatio, one of the four phases distin- 
guished by French historian Pierre Lavedon in 
the formal layout of ancient Roman towns. 
-Roman urban design process 18:1067d 


limitation, statutes of, legislative acts re- 
stricting the times within which legal proceed- 
ings may be brought, usually to a fixed period 
after the occurrence of the events that gave 
rise to the cause of action. Such statutes are 
enacted to protect persons against claims 
made after evidence has been lost, memories 
have faded, or witnesses have disappeared. 

Statutes of limitation appeared early in Ro- 
man law and form the basis of the limitations 
provided in the codes of civil-law countries. In 
England limitations on actions to recover 
landed property were not instituted until the 
16th century and those on personal actions 
until the 17th. Civil actions commonly are 
limited in different degrees by general statutes 
that classify the actions into broad groups, 
such as those for the recovery of landed prop- 
erty, actions on written or oral contracts, and 
actions arising from torts. Although the peri- 
ods prescribed are arbitrary, they bear a 
rough relation to the times for which reliable 
evidence of the respective transactions may be 
expected to endure. The initiation actions for 
recovery of real property and actions on con- 
tracts under seal is commonly limited to peri- 
ods of from 10 to 20 years after the cause of 
action arose. Actions on oral or simple written 
contracts usually are limited to periods of 
from three to six years and those for personal 
injury to three years or less. There is consider- 
able variation in the periods prescribed in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. In Germany, for example, 
there is a general 30-year limitation on civil 
actions, but in some, such as tort and interest 
claims, the period may be only two or three 
years. 

In addition to general statutes of limitations, 
a large number of special laws limit the period 
within which particular actions by or against 
particular parties may be brought. Actions for 
slander, for claiming forfeitures or penalties, 
and those against certain public officials fre- 
quently are restricted by short periods of lim- 
itation, usually less than six months, Proceed- 
ings involving the administration of estates are 
subject to short limitation periods, normally 
measured from the appointment of the execu- 
tor or administrator. 

General statutes of limitations uniformly in- 
clude provisions allowing persons who are le- 
gally disabled by infancy, imprisonment, or 
insanity at the time a cause of action arises to 
initiate the action within some fixed period af- 


ter the disability has been removed. In cases 
of fraud when the injured party is for some 
time unaware of the existence of a cause of ac- 
tion, activation of the statute is delayed until 
such a time as when the facts reasonably 
might have been discovered. Similarly, the 
period of the statute does not go into effect 
during the time that the defendant is outside 
the jurisdiction and thus beyond the reach of 
its courts, This is true whether the defendant’s 
absence exists at the time the cause of action 
arises or occurs afterwards. 

In civil actions, statutes of limitation have 
been held not to apply to a government suing 
in its own courts, by virtue of its sovereignty. 
In many instances, however, legislatures have 
waived this governmental immunity by ex- 
press statutory enactments. 

General statutes limiting the period within 
which prosecutions for crimes must be begun 
are common in civil-law countries and in the 
United States. In the United States the peri- 
ods normally are shorter than in continental 
Europe, and the limitations are restricted to 
misdemeanours and, sometimes, minor felo- 
nies. As in the case of limitations on civil ac- 
tions, the period prescribed in a criminal stat- 
ute of limitation does not run in the case of a 
defendant who has fled or concealed himself 
in order to avoid prosecution. In England 
there is no general statute of limitations appli- 
cable to criminal actions, although statutes 
defining certain actions as criminal frequently 
have included a time limit for the prosecution 
of a particular crime. 

-principle and statute variations 5:276g 


limited liability, condition under which the 
loss that an owner (shareholder) of a business 
firm may incur is limited to the amount of 
capital invested by him in the business and 
does not extend to his personal assets. Aceep- 
tance of this principle by business enterprises 
and governments was a vital factor in the de- 
velopment of large-scale industry, because it 
enabled business concerns to mobilize large 
amounts of capital from a wide variety of 
investors who were understandably unwilling 
to risk their entire personal fortunes in their 
investments. 

Joint-stock companies in which members 
had transferable shares of joint or common 
stock had become widespread in England in 
the 17th century to meet the requirements of 
the new trading companies operating in 
remote lands in which the financial and politi- 
cal risks were greater. A speculative panic in 
1720 resulted in a severe setback to joint- 
stock enterprise, however, and legislation 
passed that year made it much more difficult 
for such companies to obtain charters. 

To meet the need for larger amounts of capi- 
tal in industry, limited partnerships became 
popular. Known as the société en commandite — 
in France and Kommanditgesellschaft in Ger- 
many, the limited-partnership arrangement re- 
quired at least one partner to be totally liable 
as in a regular partnership (q.v.) and allowed 
other partners to be liable only for the 
amounts invested by them in the business. 
Limited partnerships were common on the 
European continent and in the United States 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries, and in 
England many unincorporated joint-stock 
companies were in existence by 1825. 

The legal complexities in dealing with ex- 
tended partnerships, the need for larger and 
larger amounts of capital, and the abuses re- 
sulting from the inadequacies of the law re- 
garding unincorporated joint-stock companies 
gradually led to the acceptance of the corpo- 
rate form of enterprise. In England the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act (1844) made incorpora- 
tion possible merely by registration, and be- 
tween 1844 and 1862 the full joint-stock com- 
pany with limited liability for all shareholders — 
became widespread. The formation of corpo- 
rate enterprises was also made simpler in 


France and Germany during the 1860s and 


70s. From this point forward, the limited- 


liability company was established as the most 
important form of commercial association in 
modern economies. 

‘corporation development in England 5:183b 
-Industrial Revolution development 6:234h 


limited warfare, as distinguished from abso- 
lute or total warfare, the fighting of a war to 
gain reparation for a particular injury, to ac- 
quire a particular territory or advantage, or to 
gain recognition of a particular claim, 
-guerrilla war strategy in nuclear age 19:567d 
logistics systems and problems 11:85h 
‘strategy of limited nuclear retaliation 19:568e 
‘strategy of modern armed forces 2:17h 

-tactics of aircraft use 19:586f 

-war strategy of Carl von Clausewitz 19:561b 


limit order, or LIMITED ORDER, order given by 
a customer to his broker to buy or sell a stat- 
ed amount of stock at a specified price or ata 
better price if obtainable. If a limit order can- 
not be executed when the broker receives it on 
the trading floor, he places it with a specialist, 
who will execute it when the opportunity oc- 
curs. Limit orders to buy are placed at prices 
lower than the current market price and limit 
orders to sell at prices higher than the current 
market price. Although they enable the cus- 
tomer to set the price of the trade, he may 
“miss the market” by setting his buying price 
of a rising stock too far below the market 
price. 

-stock exchange operations 16:451f 


limit point, also called AccUMULATION POINT 
or cluster point, in mathematics, the limit of a 
sequence of points of a set. 

-topological space definition 18:510e 


limit theorems, any number of theorems in 
the theory of probability that concern the be- 
haviour of functions of large numbers of ran- 
dom variables as the number of variables in- 
creases. See central limit theorem; Bernoulli’s 
theorem; large numbers, law of. 


Limmat River (Switzerland): see Linth Riv- 
er. 


Limmen Bight, inlet of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, in the northeast coast of Northern Terri- 
tory, Australia. It extends for 85 mi (137 km) 
between the islands of Groote Eylandt (north) 
and the Sir Edward Pellew Group (southeast) 
and includes Maria Island. The bight receives 
the Roper, Towns, and Limmen Bight rivers. 
Abel Tasman, the Dutch mariner, discovered 
the bight in 1644, and its coast was charted in 
the early 1800s by Matthew Flinders, an En- 
glish navigator. 

14°45’ S, 135°40' E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

limmu lists (ancient Assyrian texts): see epo- 
nym lists. 


Limnanthaceae, a family of aquatic or 
marsh herbs of the order Geraniales. 
-characteristics and classification 8:6c 


Limnatis nilotica: see leech. 


Limnephilidae, family of caddisflies of the 
order Trichoptera. 
-classification criteria 18:710f 


limner, in visual arts, term current between 
the Middle Ages and the early 19th century 
and variously applied: in the Middle Ages it 
denoted a manuscript illuminator; from the 
16th century it usually denoted a painter of 
miniatures; and in American usage, until the 
early 19th century, it denoted an itinerant 
painter and sometimes any painter. Itinerant 
painters were often trained craftsmen for 
whom portrait painting was a natural exten- 
sion of their work as house painters or as 
coach and sign painters. The subjects some- 
times extended beyond portraits to land- 
scapes, meticulously painted views of farms, 
incidents from the life of George Washington, 
biblical subjects, and even still lifes. Most of 
the artists remain anonymous; some of their 
names were recorded, however, and among 
the best known are Winthrop Chandler, 


P Sate : . oe. ay 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Freake and Baby Mary,” oil painting by 
an unknown limner, c. 1674; in the Worcester Art 
Museum, Mass. 


By courtesy of the Worcester Art Museum, Massachusetts, gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert W. Rice 


James Peale, Edward Hicks, and George 
Mark Washington. 


Limnichthyidae, family of sand burrower 
fishes of the order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:55c 


Limnocentropodidae, family of caddisflies 
of the order Trichoptera. 
-classification and basic features 18:710f 


Limnocharitaceae, a family of the water 
plantain order Alismales containing 4 genera 
and about 12 species of tropical, freshwater 
plants. Two species, Hydrocleys nymphoides 
and Limnocharis flava, both native to tropical 
America, are cultivated in ponds and aquari- 
ums. 

-classification and general features 1:579e 


Limnodromus (bird): see dowitcher. 


limnological models, physical or math- 
ematical simulations used for the processing 
of quantitative and qualitative data relating to 
the study of lakes and ponds. The data 
derived from the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical aspects of lakes and ponds can be 
readily adapted to modelling of various types. 
See also hydrological models. 


limnology, subsystem of hydrology that 
deals with the scientific study of freshwaters, 
specifically those found in lakes and ponds. 
The discipline also includes the biological, 
physical, and chemical aspects of the occur- 
rence of lake and pond waters. Limnology tra- 
ditionally is closely related to hydrobiology, 
which is concerned with the application of 
physics, chemistry, geology, and geography to 
ecological problems. 

-ecology and fields of study 6:199f 

-freshwater fishery classification 7:354f 

-lakes and lake systems 10:602e 

-research methods and areas of study 9:121f 


Limnophyton, genus of marsh plants of the 
water-plantain order Alismales. 
-vascular bundle arrangement 1:577b 


Limnopithecus, genus of fossil apes (order 
Primates). 
-primate ancestry and evolution 14:1027b 


Limnoscelis, extinct genus of primitive rep- 
tiles, among the earliest of the undisputed rep- 
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tilian forms, that occurs in Early Permian 
rocks of North America (the Permian Period 
began 280,000,000 years ago and lasted 
55,000,000 years). It represents a good stem 
form from which the more advanced reptilian 
forms may have derived. Limnoscelis was 
moderately large, about 1.5 metres (5 feet) 
long, with a robust skeleton and rather long 
and solid skull. An opening for the pineal eye, 
a light-sensitive organ that was in effect a 
third eye, was present between the parietal 
bones of the skull roof. The nostrils were 
placed well forward, and the margins of the 
jaws contained numerous sharp teeth. The an- 
teriormost teeth were larger than the others; 
teeth also were present on the bones of the 
palate. The body and tail were long, and the 
limb girdles were massive. In life, the limbs 
were splayed outward from the body in a 
sprawling pose, a relatively primitive reptilian 
condition. 


Limoges, capital of Haute-Vienne départe- 
ment, south central France (formerly in the 
province of Limousin), south-southwest of 
Paris, on the right bank of the Vienne River. 

The city’s chief industry is porcelain manu- 
facture, begun in the second half of the 18th 
century. The factories have been modernized 
to use natural gas and have developed new 
production techniques. Uranium is mined in 
the region. Other industries include the manu- 
facture of leather products, textiles, and ma- 
chinery. It is a railway junction on the main 
Paris-Toulouse line and a trade centre for 
stock farming. 

Capital of the Gallic tribe, the Lémovices, 
Limoges was an important Roman centre, 
with its own Senate and currency. Christianity 
was brought to the town by St. Martial in the 
3rd century. Legends of his miracles spread 
rapidly, and his shrine became a stopping 
place for pilgrims on the road to Santiago de 
Compostela in northwest Spain, one of the 
most important shrines in Christendom. In the 
9th century, an abbey was built at the crypt 
and tomb of St. Martial; and the town that 
grew around it soon rivalled the other city. 
The two towns were on opposing sides durin 
the Hundred Years’ War between acta 
and France (1337-1453) and remained sepa- 
rate until 1792. 

Until the 16th century, Limoges was fre- 
quently devastated by fire, plague, and fam- 
ine. It recovered its former prosperity in the 
18th century, especially after introduction of 
porcelain manufacture. 

The two medieval towns, now merged to 
form the modern city, can still be recognized 
by their narrow winding streets, which are in 
contrast to the spacious roads of the new 
town. The 13th-century cathedral of Saint- 
Etienne has an elegant, partly octagonal, bell 
tower, typical of the Gothic churches of the 
region. The church of Saint-Michel-des-Lions 
(14th-15th century) has a tower 198 ft (65 m) 
high, with a spire surmounted by a big bronze 
ball; it also has fine 15th-century stained-glass 
windows. The 18th-century Palais de l’Evéché 
now houses the municipal museum, which has 
a large collection of old enamel. The Musée 
National de Céramique Adrien-Dubouché has 
a collection of ceramics and _ porcelain. 
Limoges is the seat of the Université de 
Limoges (founded 1808; suppressed 1840; 
reopened 1965) and is a bishopric. Pop. (1971 
est.) 140,800. 
45°50’ N, 1°16’ E 
‘Black Prince’s failure to quell 

revolt 6:440a 
-map, France 7:584 


Skeleton of Limnoscelis 


Reprinted from Vertebrate Paleontology by A.S. Romer, by permission of the University of Chicago, copyright 1933, 1945, 1966; 


all rights reserved 
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Limoges painted enamels, enamelled pro- 
ducts made in Limoges, Fr., and generally 
considered the finest painted enamelware pro- 
duced in Europe in the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries. Limoges enamels are largely the work of 


“Cupid and Psyche,” 
Pierre Courteys, mid-16th century; in the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore 


By courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Limoges painted enamelwork by 


a few families such as the Pénicaud, Limosin, 
and Reymond families. The earliest examples 
show religious scenes in the late Gothic style. 
But around 1520, Italian Renaissance motifs 
appeared and became especially characteristic 
of the work of Leonard Limosin (g.v.) and 
Pierre Reymond. Painting in grisaille, or 
monochromatic painting intended to look like 
sculpture, was introduced at Limoges and 
became a speciality of Jean III Pénicaud. By 
the last quarter of the 16th century, the qual- 
ity of Limoges enamels had degenerated, and 
the enamellers Jean and Suzanne de Court in 
particular turned from the soft harmonies of 
the earlier artists to the use of bright colours 
enhanced by an excess of metallic foil called 
paillons, for gaudy rich effects. The Laudin 
family dominated the production of the ware 
in the 17th century and were the last major 
enamellers at Limoges. 

-enamelwork tradition of the Renaissance 

6:777c; illus. 


Limoges ware, porcelain, largely  ser- 
vicewares, produced in Limoges, Fr., from the 
18th century. Faience (tin-glazed earthen- 
ware) of dubious quality was produced there 
after 1736, but the manufacture of hard-paste, 
or true, porcelain dates only from 1771. It 
took advantage of nearby sources of clay and 
china stone, the largest in France. In 1784 the 
factory apparently was acquired as an adjunct 
of the royally franchised works in Sévres, and 
the decoration of the two wares were similar. 
Other factories opened after 1797, and 
Limoges became a mass exporter of porcelain 
to the U.S. under the name Haviland ware, 
which now is produced there as well. 


Limon, province, eastern Costa Rica, bound- 
ed on the north by Nicaragua, on the east by 
the Caribbean Sea, and on the southeast by 
Panama. Although ‘the territory of 3,600 sq mi 
(9,300 sq km) rises in the south into the Cor- 
dillera de Talamanca and contains Chirripo, 
the highest peak in Costa Rica (12,530 ft 
[3,819 mJ), it is predominantly an area of 
coastal lowlands. With the heavy rainfall 
(about 100 in. [2,500 mm] annually), sugar- 


cane and two corn (maize) crops a year can be 
cultivated. Once dominated by banana plan- 
tations of the United Fruit Company, the re- 
gion suffered from Panama disease in the 
1930s, but a disease-resistant variety of ba- 
nana has been introduced. Limon city is the 
provincial capital. Pop. (1972 est.) 93,878. 
-area and population table 5:209 

-map, Costa Rica 5:210 


Limon, capital, Lim6n province, eastern Cos- 
ta Rica, on the palm-lined shore of the Carib- 
bean Sea near the landfall sighted by Colum- 
bus in 1503. In the colonial era, the port was 
used by Spanish merchants as well as smug- 
glers and was the occasional target of pirate 
and Mosquito Indian attacks. It began to 
grow in importance in the late 1850s; about 
1867 it was opened to foreign commerce. A 
railroad through very difficult terrain finally 
joined Limon and San José, the national capi- 
tal, in 1890. The banana industry was devel- 
oped along the tracks to provide a cash cargo, 
and from 1900 to the 1930s the United Fruit 
Company dominated the area. Although ba- 
nana production subsequently fell drastically 
because of Panama disease, it has increased 
again with the introduction of a disease-resis- 
tant variety of banana. Limon handles more 
freight yearly than any other Costa Rican 
port, yet it is not accessible from the capital 
by highway. It does, however, have an air- 
port. Pop. (1972 est.) 38,660. 

10°00’ N, 83°02’ W 

‘location and port importance 5:209f 

-map, Costa Rica 5:210 


Limon, José (Arcadio) (b. Jan, 12, 1908, 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mex.—d. Dec. 2, 1972, 
Flemington, N.J.), modern dancer and cho- 
reographer who expanded the repertoire of 
modern dance in works that explored the 
strengths and weaknesses of the human char- 
acter. Discouraged by his progress as an art 
student, Limon in 1930 began to study dance 
with Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman; 


Limon, 1965 
Martha Swope 


he became one of the leading dancers of their 
company, remaining until 1940, After World 
War II he established his own company, with 
Humphrey as artistic director. His first major 
work, The Moor’s Pavane (1949; music by 
Henry Purcell), conveyed the jealousy, rage, 
and remorse of Shakespeare’s Othello within 
the framework of a stately court dance. Much 
of Limon’s choreography was developed from 
natural gesture and expressed, as he said, ““hu- 
man grandeur, dignity, and nobility” through 
themes drawn from history, literature, and 
religion. His dances were also characterized 
by well-defined structure and form. Other suc- 
cessful works include Missa Brevis (1958; mu- 
sic by Zoltan Kodaly), which portrayed the 
sustaining faith of survivors of World War II 
bombings, and La Malinche (1949), based on 
a Mexican legend. Limon and Pauline Koner, 
guest artist with his company for several 
years, created many of the leading roles in his 
dances. 

Limon’s company was the first to be spon- 
sored by the U.S. State Department’s Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange Program, perform- 
ing in South America in 1954; subsequently 


the company toured Europe, Central Ameri- 
ca, and the Far East, in addition to annual 
tours of the U.S. Limon has also danced and 
choreographed for the National Academy of 
Dance in Mexico. In 1953 he joined the dance 
staff of the Juilliard School of Music and in 
1964 became artistic director of the American 
Dance Theatre, a new modern-dance compa- 
ny. 

-man’s tragic and noble nature 12:293d 


Limon Bay, Spanish BAHiA LIMON, natural 
harbour of the Caribbean Sea, at the north 
end of the Panama Canal. Approximately 4% 
mi (7 km) long and 2% mi wide, its entrance is 
protected from storms by breakwaters. On its 
eastern shore are the twin cities of Cristobal 
and Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the canal. 
9°10’ N, 79°55’ W 

limonene, a colourless liquid abundant in the 
essential oils of pine and citrus trees and used 
as a lemon-like odorant in industrial and 
household products and as a chemical inter- 
mediate. 

Limonene exists in three isomeric forms 
(compounds with the same molecular formula 
—in this case, CioHie—but with different 
structures), namely J/-limonene, the isomer 
that rotates the plane of polarized light coun- 
terclockwise, d-limonene, the isomer that 
causes rotation in the opposite direction and 
dl-limonene, the racemic or optically inactive 
mixture of the /- and d- isomers. The limo- 
nenes belong to the terpene series of organic 
compounds. In the extraction of citrus juices 
d-limonene is obtained as a by-product, and it 
also occurs in caraway oil; /-limonene is pre- 
sent in pine needles and cones; d/-limonene, or 
dipentene, the mixture of equal amounts of 
the /- and d-isomers, is a component of tur- 
pentine; it has been manufactured from a-pi- 
nene by thermal isomerization (a process by 
which a straight chain of carbon atoms is con- 
verted to a branched chain of carbon atoms) 
and distillation of the resulting mixture. 

Dipentene may be sulfurized to produce ad- 
ditives that improve the performance of lu- 
bricating oils under heavy loads; d-limonene 
is commercially converted to /-carvone, which 
has a caraway-seed flavour. 

-isoprenoid classification and formulae 9:1045b 


limonite, one of the major iron minerals, hy- 
drated ferric oxide (Fe2O3-H20). It was origi- 
nally considered to be one of a series of hy- 
drated ferric oxides; later it was thought to be 
the amorphous equivalent of goethite and 
lepidocrocite, but X-ray studies have shown 
that most so-called limonite is actually goe- 
thite (q.v.). 

The name limonite properly should be re- 
stricted to impure hydrated iron oxide (with 
variable water content) that is colloidal, or 
amorphous, in character. Often brown and 


Limonite (left) fram Ironwood, Mich., (right) fi from 
Montgomery, Pa. “- 


By courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago; ‘phofograph, 
John H. Gerard—EB Inc. 


earthy, it is formed by alteration of other iron 
minerals, such as the hydration of hematite or 
the oxidation and hydration of siderite or py- 
rite. It probably bears the same relationship 
to iron oxides that wad and asic gc to 
manganese and uranium oxides, — 
-composition and occurrence 12: 237g. ae, “sett 


-formation in freshwater solutions 7:734g 

-iron ore composition and properties 9:894g; 
table 895 

-loess distribution and characteristics 11:25d 


Limonium (plant genus): see Plumbaginales. 
Limosa (bird): see godwit. 


Limosin (Limousin), Léonard (b. c. 1505, 
Limoges, Fr.—d. c. 1577?), painter especially 
known for the revealing realism of his por- 
traits painted in enamel, and the most accom- 
plished member of one of the best known 
families of French enamellers working in 
Limoges during the 16th century. His early 
works were influenced by German art; in fact, 
his earliest authenticated work (1532) is a se- 
ries of 18 enamel plaques of the ‘“‘Passion of 
the Lord,” after a series of prints by the Ger- 
man artist Albrecht Diirer, This Germanic in- 
fluence was later counterbalanced by that of 
Francesco Primaticcio, Giovanni Rosso, 
Giulio Romano, and Antonio Solario, Italian 
Mannerist painters who worked for Francis I 
in the mid-16th century on decorating the roy- 
al chateau of Fontainebleau. 

In 1530 Limosin entered the service of Fran- 
cis I as painter and varlet de chambre, a posi- 
tion he retained under Henry II. For both 
monarchs he produced many finely character- 
ized portraits in enamel, among them enamel 
plaques depicting Henry’s mistress Diane de 
Poitiers in various poses and characters. He 
executed many plates, vases, ewers, and cups, 
as well as decorative paintings. 

Although he is best known for his richly col- 
oured enamels, as well as his use of grisaille 
enamel, or monochromatic enamel painting to 
give the illusion of sculpture, he was also an 


“Portrait of Anne, duc de Montmorency,’’ enamel 
painting by Léonard Limosin; in the Louvre, Paris 
Giraudon 


accomplished oil painter with a great reputa- 
tion in his day. His last signed works bear the 
date 1574. The most renowned of Limosin’s 
2,000 enamels that are not portraits are two 
votive tablets with 23 plaques each that he 
made in 1553 for the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris 
(now in the Louvre). 


Limousin, a former province of France, 
located on the western part of the Massif Cen- 
tral, comprising the present départements of 
Haute-Vienne, Corréze, and Creuse. It was 
noted during the Middle Ages for its regional 
culture; Limoges was its chief city. 

Limousin took its name from the tribe of the 
Lemovices, under whom the area formed a 
civitas, or tribal association, of Gaul. Con- 
trolled by the Romans from c. 50 Bc, the civi- 
tas was a part of the province of Aquitania. 
Under the Merovingians (6th-8th centuries 
AD) the pagus Lemovicinus (i.e., district of the 


Lemovices) was disputed by rival kings; un- 


der the Carolingians (8th-10th centuries) it 
was included in the kingdom of Aquitaine. 
From the Merovingian age to the 12th cen- 
tury, its monasteries, especially Saint-Martial 
at Limoges, were major cultural centres. 

In the 10th century Limousin was divided 
into a number of feudal units. The northern 
part was set up as the county of Marche; oth- 
er sections were annexed by the neighbouring 
counts of Auvergne, Angouléme, and Poitou. 
By the mid-11th century the viscounts of 
Limoges, Comborn, Turenne, and Ventadour 
had control of the remaining territory and 
recognized the overlordship of the duke of 
Aquitaine. 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA 


The gouvernement of Limousin in 1789 


In the face of the political fragmentation of 
the province, its culture was an important uni- 
fying factor. Its people spoke a dialect of the 
langue doc, or Occitan, the language of 
southern France. The region was known for 
the lyric poetry of its troubadours, a regional 
school of Romanesque architecture, and the 
production of illuminated manuscripts. 
Throughout its history, it has been famous for 
the production of fine decorative objects: the 
enamels and porcelains of Limoges and the 
tapestries of Aubusson. 

From the 12th to the 15th century, Limou- 
sin was one of the areas disputed between the 
English and the French. The marriage of Elea- 
nor of Aquitaine to the future Henry II of En- 
gland (1152) brought suzerainty of Limousin 
to the English, but Philip II Augustus recov- 
ered the province in the early 13th century. 
During the course of the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453), Limousin was ceded to the En- 
glish by the Treaty of Calais (1360) and recon- 
quered by the French king Charles V from 
1370 to 1374. After further disruptions during 
the war, Limousin remained under the su- 
zerainty of the French kings. Royal control 
became direct when the viscounty of Limoges 
was added to the domain (1607) and when 
Turenne was purchased in 1738. 

The gouvernement of Limousin, organized in 
the 17th century, was much reduced in size 
from the original province, including only the 
territory of the four medieval viscounties. The 
three départements of the area, dating from 
the Revolution, joined in the 1960s to form 
the economic region of Limousin. 

-area and population table 7:594 
-map, France 7:584 


Limousin, French cattle breed. 
-breeding and general features 10:1280f 


Limousin language (language of France): 
see Occitan language. 


limpet, any of various snails having a flat- 
tened shell. Limpets belonging to the subclass 
Prosobranchia (class Gastropoda) are marine; 
most cling to rocks near shore. A common 
American species is the Atlantic plate limpet 
(Acmaea _ testudinalis) of cold waters; the 
common species of Britain and northern 
Europe is Patella vulgata. Keyhole limpets, of 
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European limpets (Pate//a vu/gata) with acorn barnacles 
(Balanus balanoides) 


Neville Fox-Davies—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


the prosobranch family Fissurellidae, have a 
slit or hole at the apex of the shell. 

Limpets belonging to the subclass: Pul- 
monata live in brackish and fresh water, For 
slipper limpet, see slipper shell. 

‘anatomy and behaviour 7:949d passim to 954f 
‘bioluminescence mechanism 2:1030a; 
illus. 1029 
‘coastal rock erosion 4:803b; illus. 804 
sex alteration influences 15:704c 
‘streamflow adaptations 15:890a 


limpieza de sangre (Spanish: “purity of 
blood’’), 16th- and 17th-century manifestation 
of racial and religious intolerance. 
-Catholic intolerance and the 

conversos 17:423c 


limpkin (Aramus guarauna), large swamp 
bird of the American tropics constituting the 
family Aramidae (order Gruiformes), It is 
about 70 centimetres (28 inches) long and 
brown with white spots. Called courlan or 
crying bird because of its loud, prolonged, 
wailing cry and limpkin because of its peculiar 
halting gait as it hunts along the ground, the 
species ranges the lowlands from the south- 
eastern United States, Puerto Rico, and His- 
paniola south to central Argentina. 


Limpkin (Aramus guarauna) 
Karl H. Maslowski—National Audubon Society 


The limpkin is found along borders of wood- 
ed streams, bayous, and sloughs, or in open 
marshes, and sometimes in uplands, where it 
runs through brush with long strides or per- 
ches on small trees. The limpkin flies like a 
crane, with short concave wings slowly flap- 
ping, neck extended, and legs dangling. It 
feeds on mollusks, crustaceans, aquatic in- 
sects, frogs, and worms. In the Florida Ever- 
glades it feeds chiefly on large, greenish, fresh- 
water snails (Ampullaria). These, carried to its 
nest or favourite feeding perch and held firmly 
in one foot, are struck several powerful blows 
with the bill, which is then forced into the spi- 
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ral opening of the shell to pull out the snail. 
The bulky nest of leaves, twigs, and Spanish 
moss is found among grasses or shrubs, or ina 
low tree over or near water; the eggs, four to 
six, rarely eight, are buff, splashed with brown 
and b. 

-traits, behaviour, and classification 8:444s; 

illus. 445 


Limpopo River, in southeast Africa, rises as 
the Crocodile (Krokodil) River in the Witwa- 
tersrand, South Africa, and flows on a semi- 
circular course first northeast and then east 
for about 1,000 mi (1,600 km) to the Indian 
Ocean. From its source the river flows north- 
ward transversely to the Magaliesburg, cut- 

ting the Hartsbeespoort Gap, site of an irriga- 
tion dam. It then flows across the fertile Bush- 
veld basin to open granite country, where it is 
joined on the left bank by the Marico River 
and is thereafter known as the Limpopo. (The 
name may be related to the African uku popo- 
zi, meaning “to rush.”) Turning northeast- 
ward, the river forms the border (about 250 
mi) between the Transvaal and Botswana, 
receiving seasonal tributaries. After swinging 
eastward between the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia, the Limpopo receives the Shashi 
River and flows about 150 mi to Mozam- 
bique, where it reaches the fall line, dropping 
800 ft in 27 mi of rapids, especially at Malala, 
Molukwe, and Quiqueque. It is unnavigable 
until its confluence with the Olifants River 130 
mi from the coast. Partially blocked by a 
sandbar, the river can be entered by Spartal 
steamers at high tide. The Limpopo is 
dammed about 62 mi from its mouth near 
Guija, where an agricultural settlement has 
been developed. 

The Crocodile headwaters at Hartbeespoort 
Dam have a mean annual discharge of 
124,000 ac-ft (152,954,000 cu m) with max- 
imum flow in February (21,000 ac-ft) and 
minimum in August. The river’s lower and 
middle courses strongly reflect climatic 
changes, drying to a series of pools in the win- 
ter months and reaching flood proportions in 
the summer. 

Vasco da Gama anchored off the river 
mouth in 1498 and named it Rio do Espiritu 
Santo. Its lower course was explored by St. 
Vincent Whitshed Erskine (1868-69) and 
Capt. J.F. Elton travelled past the Tolo 
Azimé Cataract (1870). 
25°15'°S2.35.5008 

maps 

-Botswana 3:72 

-Mozambique 12:594 

-Rhodesia 15:816 

-South Africa 17:62 
-Rhodesian landscape relief 15:815e 
-South African drainage system 17:61b 
-Transvaal’s borders and population 

pockets 18:685b 


limu, Hawaiian name for various edible sea- 
weeds. 
-algae as food source 1:489b 


Limulidae: see king crab. 


Limulodidae, family of horseshoe crab bee- 
tles of the order Coleoptera. 
-classification and characteristics 4:834e 


Limulus: see horseshoe crab. 

Lin, Chia-Chiao (1916- ), Chinese-born 
USS. astronomer. 

-spiral structure of galaxies 7:83le 


linac (particle accelerator): see linear acceler- 
ator. 


Linaceae, flax family of nee 
herbs and shrubs (order Geraniales); Linum is 
its most important genus. See Linum; flax. 


Linacre, Thomas (b. c. 1460, Canterbury, 
Kent—d. Oct. 20, 1524, Po on physician, 
classical scholar, founder and first president 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 


prepared translations of the classical physi- 
cian Galen’s works from the original Greek. 
Educated at Oxford University (1480-84), he 
travelled extensively through Italy (1485-97), 
studying Greek and Latin classics under sever- 
al noted scholars and medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Padua, Italy (M.D., 1496). Returning 
to England, he was appointed (1500) tutor to 
Prince Arthur, son of King Henry VII, and 
served as physician to King Hated Vill 
(1509-20). He conducted a highly successful 
practice in London, numbering among his pa- 
tients the Humanist Desiderius Erasmus; Sir 
Thomas More, the author of Uropia; and 
Cardinal Wolsey, chief adviser to Henry VIII. 
Distressed by the indiscriminate practice of 
medicine in England by barbers, clergymen, 
and essentially anyone else inclined toward 
the art, Linacre obtained from Henry VIII in 
1518 letters patent for the institution of a 
body of regular physicians empowered to de- 
cide who should practice medicine in greater 
London. This body, the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, also possessed authori- 
ty to examine and license physicians through- 
out the kingdom and to inflict fines and im- 
prisonment on offenders, with the exception of 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates. Linacre 
left medical practice in 1520, when he was or- 
dained a Roman Catholic priest. 
-medical testing and certification 11:809f 


Linaiuoli Altarpiece (1433), painting by Fra 
Angelico. 
-medieval style and Masaccio’s 
influence 19:398d 


Li Nam-Viet De Bon: see Ly Bon. 
Lin-an (city, China): see Hangchow. 


Linanthus androsaceus, species of herb of 
the order Polemoniales. 
-plant structure illus. 14:659 


Linares, inland province, middle Chile, 
bounded on the east by Argentina. First creat- 
ed in 1873 from Maule province, it was reab- 
sorbed in 1927 and recreated in 1936. Its 
present boundaries, delineated in 1944, en- 
compass an area of 3,635 sq mi (9,414 sq km), 
which includes Central Valley and Andean 
cordillera terrain lying within the Rio Maule 
drainage system. Most of the inhabitants live 
in rural areas and practice agriculture (rice, 
wheat, wine grapes, and numerous other 
crops) and livestock raising (cattle, horses, 
and sheep). The Pan-American Highway and 
the main north-south railroad run through 
the Central Valley. Market centres include the 
provincial capital, Linares city, San Javier, 
and Parral. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 189,010. 
-area and population table 4:251 


Linares, capital of Linares province and de- 
partment, middle Chile, lying inland, 60 mi 
(97 km) from the Pacific coast, in the fertile 
Central Valley. Founded in 1755 as San Javier 
de Bella Isla, it was renamed San Ambrosio 
de Linares in 1794, and its present name 
became official in 1875. The city is a commer- 
cial and agricultural centre dealing in wine 
grapes, grains, fruits, vegetables, and live- 
stock, and has ies, tanneries, and flour 
mills. Both the Pan-American Highway and 
the main north-south railroad pass through 
Linares, and a branch line leads to the Termas 
(hot springs) de Panimavida, 17 mi (27 km) 
northeast. Pop. (1970) 36,638. 
35°51’ S, 71°36’ W 

-map, Chile 4:248 
Linares, town, Jaén province, Andalusia, 
southern Spain, in the southern foothills of 
the Sierra Morena just northwest of the Rio 
Guadalimar. The town is connected by 
branch railways with the lead mines on its 
northwestern outskirts. Mining and the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, dynamite and blasting 
materials, and rope are the main economic ac- 
tivities. Smelting, desilverizing, and the manu- 
Teint Rothe ee 
The local lead is of high quali 
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Cazlona, with remains of the ancient Iberian 
settlement of Castulo. Spain’s famous 
bullfighter Manolete (Manuel Rodriguez) was 
killed in the Linares bullring (1947). Pop. 
(1970) 50,516. 

38°05’ N, 3°38’ W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

Linaria (plant genus): see toadflax. 


linarite, a widespread (in small quantities) 
sulfate mineral, basic copper and lead sulfate 
[PbCuSOs (OH)2]. It occurs crystallized in the 
oxidized zone of copper deposits. It alters to 
antlerite and cerussite. For detailed physical 
properties, see sulfate minerals. 


Lince, district of south central Lima—Callao 
metropolitan area, Peru. It is primarily a resi- 
dential area, with low-income homes in the 
north and middle-income homes in the south. 
The district is dotted with parks, the largest of 
which is the tree-lined Parque Mariscal Casti- 
lla. In addition to small neighbourhood 
stores, service and retail establishments line 
the Avenida Arequipa and its flanking streets. 
Lima’s limited-access expressway forms the 
eastern boundary of Lince. Pop. (1972 pre- 
lim.) 82,749. 


Lin-chi (Buddhist sect): see Rinzai. 


Lin-chiang (Kiangsi Province, China): see 
Ch’ing-chiang. 


Lin Ch’ing, leader of the 19th-century Chi- 
nese secret society T’ien-li chiao. 
-Ch’ing rebellion failure 4:358b 


Lin-ch’uan, also known as FU-CHOU, Pin-yin 
romanization, respectively, LIN-CHUAN and 
FU-ZHOU, city in central Province 
(sheng), China. A county (Asien) seat and the 
administrative centre of the Fu-chou area (ti- 
ch’ii), Lin-ch’uan is an important communica- 
tion centre. Located on the Ju Shui (river) at 
its junction with its tributary the Ch’ung-lo 
Ho (river), it has good highway connections 
northeast to Ching-te-chen, continuing to She- 
hsien in Anhwei Province and to Hangchow in 
Chekiang Province. It is also joined to Nan- 
ch’ang by rail. Situated in a fertile plain, it is 
the principal local commercial centre, collect- 
ing rice and soya beans, which are shipped out 
by rail. Lin-ch’uan has large rice mills, facto- 
ries making construction materials and fertil- 
izers, and some minor engineering plants. Lat- 


est pop. est. 40,000. 

28°01’ N, 116°20’ E 

-map, China 4:262 

Lin-ch’uan kao-chih, translated as the 
LOFTY RECORD OF FORESTS AND STREAMS, | 1 th- 
century Chinese manual on landscape painting 
compiled by Kuo Ssu. 

-publication and theme 19:194e 


Lin Chueh, 15th-century Chinese painter. 
-landscape style and influence 19:201c 


Linck, Konrad, 18th-century German pot- 
tery modeller. 
-Frankenthal porcelain manufacture 14:9lla 


Lincoln, cathedral city and county town 
(seat) of Lincolnshire, eastern England, and 
the chief town of the administrative entity 
known as The Parts of Lindsey. It stands at 
200 ft (60 m) above sea level on an impressive 
site at the point where the River Witham cuts 
a deep gap through the limestone escarpment 
of Lincoln Edge. 

Lincoln is the market centre for a major ara- 
ble agricultural district, and many ofits indus- 
tries are either based on agricultural process- 
ing or on agricultural engineering, supple- 
mented by important heavy mechanical and 
electrical engineering. The convergence of the 
major eastern English road and rail routes on 

pa also contributes to its contemporary 
was a 
pee rae i lay on the line of Fosse Way 
and Ermine Street (both major r 


_serving as a settlement for retired legionary 
soldiers. The town walls were first established 
in this period, and relics of these still remain, 
including Newport Arch. Exchequer Gate, 
Potter Gate, and Stonebow are medieval 
gates built much later. The many other Ro- 
man finds include a public fountain, ceme- 
teries, baths, and kilns, and the museum has 
an extensive collection of Roman antiquities. 

Lincoln became one of the five boroughs un- 
der Danish rule in eastern England, and by the 
Middle Ages it was one of England’s major 
towns. Henry II gave the city its first charter 
in 1154, and citizens gained many privileges 
and a freedom somewhat similar to that of the 
City of London. Lincoln’s importance con- 
tinued when it was made a staple (trading) 
town dealing in wool, leather, and skins, ac- 
tivities that contributed to its prosperity at the 
end of the 13th century. 

Many of Lincoln’s famous buildings are me- 
dieval. Lincoln Castle, standing on the Lin- 
coln Edge opposite the cathedral, dates from 
1068 and contains Norman fragments. The 
castle keep dates from the 12th century. 
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Lincoln cathedral, England 
Ray Manley—Shostal 


The cathedral, also Norman, stands on an 
elevated site overlooking the city and provid- 
ing a landmark for the surrounding country- 
side. Built of local limestone, it is severely 
weathered on the outside, but inside it con- 
tains noted examples of Gothic architecture. 
The original ground plan was based on that of 
Rouen cathedral in France, with three spires, 
none of which survive. Much modern renova- 
tion has been necessary, especially when the 
towers were in danger of collapse in 1921. The 
central tower has a total height of 271 ft (83 
m) and contains a bell, Great Tom of Lincoln, 
weighing more than five tons. 

The surrounding cathedral close contains a 
polygonal Chapter House (1225), the earliest 
English example of its kind. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 74,207. 
53°14’ N, 0°33’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Lincoln, city, seat of Logan County, central 
Illinois, U.S. Founded in 1853, it was named 
for Abraham Lincoln, then a Springfield at- 
torney, who handled its incorporation (1857) 
and was present at the opening ceremonies. It 
is the only U.S. community named for Lin- 
coln during his lifetime and with his knowl- 
edge and cooperation. Lincoln also tried cases 
from 1847 to 1859 in Postville, a settlement 
founded in 1835 and chosen as county seat in 
1839, which, after 1864, became a part of Lin- 
coln. A replica of the Postville Courthouse is 
maintained as a museum. 

Lincoln is a trade centre for a rich agricultur- 
al area (grain, poultry, and cattle). Its farm 
economy is supplemented by light manufac- 
tures, chiefly glassware, china, electrical 
goods, clothing, and corrugated boxes. The 
city is the seat of Lincoln College (chartered in 
1865), the Lincoln State School and Colony 
for. Laas children, Lincoln Christian Col- 


aa. 


lege (1944), and the Illinois Odd Fellows’ 
Childrens’ Home. Pop. (1980) 16,327. 

40°09’ N, 89°22’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lincoln, capital city of Nebraska, U.S. and 
seat of Lancaster County. Laid out in 1859 as 


The state capitol building, Lincoln, Neb. 


By courtesy of the Union Pacific Railroad 


Lancaster, it was renamed for Pres. Abraham 
Lincoln when it was selected (1867, the same 
year Nebraska was proclaimed a state) as the 
compromise site for a state capital between 
two conflicting factions, the North Platters, 
who favoured Omaha, and the South Platters, 
who favoured the location south of Salt 
Creek. 

Lincoln, which got its first rail connection, 
the Burlington and Missouri River line from 
Plattsmouth, in 1870, became a junction of 
the Burlington railroad system for the major 
routes from Chicago to Denver and from 
Kansas City to Billings, Mont. By the late 
1800s, the city had 19 different rail routes. 
Railroads furnished Lincoln with its most im- 
portant industry through the establishment of 
major repair and locomotive shops in sub- 
urban Havelock. Havelock, University Place, 
College View, and Bethany, previously sepa- 
rate towns, were annexed by Lincoln during 
1926-30. 

Situated in a large irrigated farming area, 
Lincoln is a major grain market with milling, 
grain storage, and farm-equipment distribu- 
tion business. Manufactures include industrial 
belting, agricultural machinery, telephone 
equipment, dairy and meat products, bricks, 
and pharmaceuticals. Of economic signifi- 
cance has been Lincoln’s growth as an insur- 
ance centre, with more than 30 firms having 
home offices there. Government-operated in- 
stitutions, including several specialized hospi- 
tals and correctional facilities, contribute to 
the economy. 

Lincoln is an educational, cultural, and reli- 
gious centre. Educational institutions include 
the University of Nebraska (1869), Union 
College (1891; Seventh-day Adventist), and 
Nebraska Wesleyan University (1887; Meth- 
odist). There are also several notable mu- 
seums and art galleries. The National Art As- 
sociation, the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Lincoln Community Playhouse are 
representative of the cultural groups. 

The state capitol, completed in 1932 and de- 
signed by U.S. architect Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, with its central tower rising 400 ft 
(120 m) from a massive two-story base, is con- 
sidered one of the nation’s architectural show- 
pieces. 

In the early 20th century, the political life of 
the city was dominated by William Jennings 
Bryan, who lived there from 1887 to 1921. 
Going there as a young lawyer, Bryan entered 
politics and went to Congress (1890) from 
Lincoln, where, after his defeat in the presi- 
dential election of 1900, he published his 
weekly journal the Commoner. Fairview, the 
Bryan home, has been restored with original 
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furnishings and memorabilia. Inc. 1869; made 
a city of the first class, 1887. Pop. (1980) city 
proper, 171,932; metropolitan area (smsa), 
192,884. 

40°48’ N, 96°42’ W 

capital conflict and economic role 12:923c 
-map, United States 18:908 

-urban-rural temperature differences 18:1046e 


Lincoln, Abraham 10:985 (b. Feb. 12, 
1809, Hodgenville, Ky.—d. April 15, 1865, 
Washington, D.C.), 16th president of the 
United States (1861-65), preserved the Union 
during the American Civil War and brought 
about the emancipation of the slaves. 
Abstract of text biography. Of humble ori- 
gins, Lincoln was a self-educated lawyer in 
frontier Illinois in the 1830s and °40s. In 1842 
he married Mary Todd, who bore him four 
children (Robert Todd, Edward Baker, Wil- 
liam Wallace, and Thomas). After serving a 
term in Congress (1847-49), he became a 
Republican in 1856. Two years later he en- 
gaged in a series of debates with Stephen A. 
Douglas in an attempt to gain Douglas’ seat in 
the United States Senate. Despite his defeat at 
the polls, the debates made him a nationally 
known figure, and he was elected to the presi- 
dency in 1860. His period as president was 
wholly taken up with the war against the 
secessionist southern states. As a war mea- 
sure, Lincoln proclaimed the slaves in the re- 
bellious states free in 1863. Assassinated just 
days after the Union victory in 1865, he came 
to be regarded as a hero and martyr by later 
generations of Americans. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Civil War leadership comparison 4:674g 
-Davis’ diplomacy refusal and military 
preparation 5:522e 
-Mexican War criticism 12:81b 
-political speeches as literature 10:1082f 
-presidency during Civil War 18:969h 
‘slavery and emancipation in U.S. 16:862h 


Lincoln, Battle of, also called the FAIR OF 
LINCOLN (May 20, 1217), victory of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, guardian of the 
English king Henry III, over English and 
French supporters of Henry’s rival Prince 
Louis (later Louis VIII). As a consequence of 
the victory, the rebellious barons were forced 
to submit to Henry’s rule. Pembroke and 406 
royalist knights surprised and defeated a force 
of 600 under the Constable of Arras and the 
Comte du Perche that had captured Lincoln 
and was besieging Lincoln Castle. About 300 
knights, including Gant, were taken prisoner 
by the royalists. The ease with which the bat- 
tle was won gave it the name “Fair of Lin- 
coln.” 


Lincoln, Benjamin (b. Jan. 24, 1733, Hing- 
ham, Mass.—d. May 9, 1810, Boston), Conti- 
nental army officer in the American Revolu- 
tion who was forced to surrender with about 
7,000 troops at Charleston, S.C., May 12, 
1780. A small-town farmer, he held local 
offices and was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts militia (1755-76). In 1777 he was ap- 
pointed major general in the Continental 
Army and in 1778 was placed in command of 
Continental forces in the South. He was wide- 
ly criticized for the Charleston defeat, al- 
though no formal action was taken against 
him. Released in a prisoner exchange, he par- 
ticipated in the Yorktown campaign in 1781, 
then served the Continental Congress as secre- 
tary of war (1781-83). Shays’s Rebellion 
(brought on in Massachusetts in 1786 by busi- 
ness depression and heavy taxes) was quelled 
by militiamen led by Lincoln. He was elected 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts (1788) 
and was collector for the port of Boston 
(1789-1809). 
Lincoln, John de la Pole, earl of (c. 1464- 
87), English soldier, lord lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1484. 

-Simnel revolt leadership 3:221b 
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Lincoln, Mary Todd (1818-82), wife of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
-Lincoln’s family life 10:986d 


Lincoln, Nancy Hanks (d. 1818), mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
-Lincoln’s background and early life 10:985d 


Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
(1962), a complex of theatres, a library, and a 
school in New York City, devoted to the per- 
forming arts. 

-private contributions and operation 13:4le 


Lincoln—Douglas debates, series of seven 
debates between Sen. Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln in the 1858 Illinois senatori- 
al campaign, largely concerning the issue of 
slavery in the territories. Lincoln was project- 
ed into national prominence by the debates, 
which were held at Ottawa, Freeport, Jones- 
boro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, and Al- 
ton. 

Throughout the debates, Douglas main- 
tained that his belief in “popular sovereignty,” 
or the right of territories to determine local in- 
stitutions, was not opposed to the Supreme 
Court’s Dred Scott decision, which held that 
territories could not exclude slavery. At Free- 
port, Douglas claimed that territories not 
desiring slavery could still exclude it by 
nonenforcement of the court’s decision (this 
was known as the Freeport Doctrine). 

At both Freeport and Jonesboro, Lincoln ar- 
gued on the contrary that a member of a ter- 
ritorial legislature, sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, would have to give slaveholders 
legislation enabling them to keep their slaves. 
Douglas, forced to elaborate his views that 
the Dred Scott decision did not guarantee the 
spread of slavery, later lost substantial South- 
ern support in the 1860 presidential contest 
against Lincoln. 

Lincoln also differed with Douglas in beliey- 
ing that slavery was an absolute wrong. At 
Alton he stated, “‘The sentiment that contem- 
plates the institution of slavery in this country 
as a wrong is the sentiment of the Republican 
Party. ... They insist that it should, as far as 
may be, be treated as a wrong, and one of the 
methods of treating it as a wrong is to make 
provision that it shall grow no larger.” Thus 
the Abolitionist concept of slavery as a moral 
evil was finally joined to the platform of a ma- 
jor political party. 

-Lincoln’s politics and views on slavery 10:987f 


Lincoln Park, residential city, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Michigan, U.S., one of several southwest 
Detroit suburbs grouped along the Detroit 
River known as the downriver communities. 
Inc. village, 1921; city, 1925. Pop. (1980) 
45,105. 

42°14’ N, 83°09’ W 

Lincolnshire, county in eastern England, 
bounded by the River Humber estuary, the in- 
let known as the Wash, and the North Sea. 
Until 1974 the county was divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into the parts of Hol- 
land, Lindsey, and Kesteven. 

Lincolnshire has two distinctive upland areas 
crossing it from north to south. The most 
westerly is Lincolnshire Edge, a limestone es- 
carpment rising abruptly on its western side 
and dipping gently to the east. East of this and 
separated from the escarpment by a clay low- 
land, are the Lincolnshire Wolds, an area of 
rolling chalk. Because Lincolnshire is an 
agricultural county, much of its natural vege- 
tation has been cleared by human activity. A 
few nature reserves (conservation areas) help 
to preserve areas of interesting natural vegeta- 
tion; one of the most famous of these is the 
coastal reserve at Gibraltar Point, on the 
county’s southeast coast. 

The upland areas of Lincolnshire provided 
dry defensive sites for prehistoric settlement, 
and archaeological finds date back to Lower 
Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) times. During the 


ensuing Bronze Age, the settlement pattern in- 
creased in density as trade between central 
Europe and what became Lincolnshire was es- 
tablished. Few areas of Lincolnshire were not 
occupied by the Romans, who attempted to 
drain the marshy sea inlet known as the Fens 
for wheat cultivation. With the construction 
of the major Roman thoroughfares known as 
Ermine Street and Fosse Way, army camps 
grew up at the communities of Lincoln, An- 
caster, Caistor, and Horncastle. Subsequent 
Anglo-Saxon invasions used the Roman 
roads, as well as the River Trent, as means of 
penetrating the area; and the entity known as 
Lindsey grew as an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 
Many villages were also established by the 
Danes as is attested by the evidence of place 
names; and what became the county also con- 
tained two Danish boroughs of Lincoln and 
Stamford. 

Lincolnshire was frequently the scene of 
fighting between medieval parties. Newark is 
famous as the site of the Battle of Lincoln 
(1217), fought in the aftermath of the dispute 
between King John (reigned 1199-1216) and 
his barons. Grantham and Stamford were 
both sacked during the 15th-century Wars of 
the Roses, the latter suffering severe damage. 

Lincolnshire later developed into an impor- 
tant agricultural county, especially after the 
drainage of the Fens region in the 17th cen- 
tury. The medieval prosperity of the region 
contributed toward the wealth of local 
churches and abbeys; monasteries were par- 
ticularly numerous, and Lincolnshire boasted 
its own order, the Gilbertines. 

Modern Lincolnshire is one of the principal 
arable counties of England, with some 80 per- 
cent of the total area under cultivation and 
with large mechanized farms producing a 
wide range of arable crops, notably grain, sug- 
ar beet, vegetables, and livestock. Horticul- 
ture is particularly important in the Fens. 

Many industries in Lincolnshire are closely 
connected with agriculture; they include 
agricultural engineering, fruit and vegetable 
processing, and the manufacture of fertilizers. 
Coastal towns provide further sources of em- 
ployment in the tourist industry (serving the 
East Midlands region). 

Of the three parts of Lincolnshire, Lindsey, 
with its administrative headquarter at Lin- 
coln, was the largest, but in the local govern- 
ment reorganization of 1974 lost its northern 
portion to the new county of Humberside, in- 
cluding the North Sea ports of Grimsby and 
Immingham. The area of the reorganized 
county is 2,272 sq mi (5,884 sq km). Pop. 
(1971 est.) 503,000. 


Lincoln’s Inn (English law): see Inns of 
Court. 


Lincoln Tunnel, southeastern New York, 
U.S., vehicular tunnel under the Hudson Riv- 
er, from Manhattan Island (39th Street) to 
Weehawken, N.J. It is 8,200 feet (2,500 
metres) long and lies about 100 feet (30 
metres) below the river’s surface. The first 
tube was opened in 1937, the second in 1954, 
and the third in 1957. It is operated by the 
Port of New York Authority. 

-ventilation system design 8:722b 


Lincompex, type of telephone electronic sys- 
tem. 
‘radiotelephone speech compression 15:430c 


Lind, James (b. 1716, Edinburgh—d. July 
13, 1794, Gosport, Hampshire), physician, 
“founder of naval hygiene in England,” whose 
recommendation that fresh citrus fruit and 
lemon juice be included in the diet of seamen 
resulted in the eradication of scurvy from the 
British Navy. A British naval surgeon (1739- 
48) and a physician at the Haslar Hospital for 
men of the Royal Navy, Gosport (1758-94), 
Lind observed thousands of cases of scurvy, 
typhus, and dysentery and the conditions on 
board ship that caused them. In 1754, when 
he published A Treatise on Scurvy, more Brit- 
ish sailors were dying from scurvy during war- 
time than were killed in combat. 


Nearly two centuries before this time the 
Dutch had discovered the benefits of citrus 
fruits and juices to sailors on long voyages. In 
his treatise and in On the Most Effectual 
Means of Preserving the Health of Seamen 


James Lind, engraving by |. Wright after a portrait by Sir 
George Chalmers, 1783 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


(1757), Lind recommended the use of this di- 
etary practice, but not until 1795 did the Roy- 
al Navy add lemon juice to seamen’s rations; 
scurvy disappeared from the ranks “as if by 
magic.” Lind recommended shipboard de- 
lousing procedures similar to those employed 
today in combating typhus, suggested the use 
of hospital ships for sick sailors in tropical 
ports, and arranged (1761) for the shipboard 
distillation of seawater for drinking. He also 
wrote An Essay on Diseases Incidental to 
Europeans in Hot Climates (1768). 

‘medicine in the 18th century 11:831c 

‘scurvy and vitamin deficiencies 13:409f 


Lind, Jenny, originally JOHANNA MARIA LIND 
(b. Oct. 6, 1820, Stockholm, Swed.—d. Nov. 
2, 1887, Malvern, Worcestershire), operatic 
and oratorio soprano admired for her vocal 
control and agility and for the purity and 
naturalness of her art. She made her debut in 
Der Freischiitz at Stockholm in 1838 and in 
1841 studied with Manuel Garcia in Paris. 
Meyerbeer wrote the part of Vielka for her in 
Ein Feldlager in Schlesien (Berlin, 1844) and 
in 1847 she sang in London the role of Amelia 
in J Masnadieri, written for her by Verdi. She 
first appeared in London in Meyerbeer’s Rob- 
ert le Diable (May 4, 1847); Henry Chorley 
reported that the town “went mad about the 


Jenny Lind 
By courtesy of the New-York Historical Society 


Swedish nightingale.” Her range extended 
from the B below middle C to high G. A 
skilled coloratura singer who often wrote her 
own cadenzas, she also sang simple songs with 
great appeal. Eventually her sincere piety 
made her determine to leave the stage. Suc- 
cess in oratorio and recital made it easier for 
her to do so, and her final appearance in op- 
era was in 1849, in Robert le Diable. The fol- 
lowing year she toured the U.S. under P.T. 
Barnum’s auspices, and in 1852 she married 
her accompanist, Otto Goldschmidt (1829- 
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1907), She and her husband lived first in Dres- 
den, Ger., and from 1856 in England. In 1870 
_She appeared in Goldschmidt’s oratorio Ruth 
at Diisseldorf, and in 1875 she led the so- 
pranos in the Bach choir in London, founded 
by Goldschmidt. Her last appearance was at a 
charity concert at Malvern in 1883, From 
1883 to 1886 she taught at the Royal College 
of Music, London. 

-Barnum’s importation and exhibition 2:725d 


Lindane (insecticide): see benzene hexachlo- 
ride, 


Lindau, town, Bavaria (Bayern) Land (state), 
extreme southern West Germany, on an is- 
land in Lake Constance (Bodensee), connect- 
ed to the mainland by two bridges, southeast 
of Ravensburg. It was the site of a Roman 
camp, Tiberii, and of a Benedictine abbey 
founded in 810, Fortified in the 12th century, 
it became an imperial free city in 1275 and 
was a prosperous merchant town along the 
trade route from Italy. The abbey was an ec- 
clesiastical principality of the Holy Roman 
Empire from 1466 until it was secularized and 
mediatized in 1802. The town was ruled by 
Austria in 1804 and passed to Bavaria in 1805. 
The communities of the “Garden City” on the 
lake’s north shore were incorporated with 
Lindau in 1922, The town retains a medieval 
and Baroque appearance. The most notable 
landmarks are the old town hall (1422-36; 
remodelled 1578), the collegiate church of the 
old abbey (1751), St. Stephen’s Church 
(1180), and the 19th-century Bavarian lion at 
the entrance to the small harbour. A re- 
nowned summer resort and tourist centre, 
Lindau is also a customs station. There is a 
lake steamer service to Austria and Switzer- 
land, Pop. ha est.) 25,400. 

47°33’ N. 

‘map, pact pel te of Germany, 8:47 
Lindbergh, Anne Spencer Morrow 
(1907- ), U.S. author and wife of the aviator 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 

-air surveying and distance flight 7:400h 


Lindbergh, Charles A(ugustus) 10:991, 
(b. Feb. 4, 1902, Detroit, Mich.—d. Aug. 26, 
1974, Maui, Hawaii), one of the best known 
figures in aeronautical history, remembered 
for the first nonstop solo flight across the At- 
lantic, in May 1927 

Abstract of text biography. Lindbergh at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son for two years. After attending the army 
flying schools in Texas in 1924-25, he became 
an airmail pilot in 1926, flying the route from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Chicago. He obtained 
financial backing from a group of St. Louis 
businessmen to compete for the $25,000 prize 
offered for the first nonstop flight between 
New York and Paris, and made the flight on 
May 20-21, 1927, in the monoplane “‘Spirit of 
St. Louis.” That year he was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. He then worked as technical 
adviser to airlines. In 1929 he married Anne 
Morrow, and in 1932 their son was kidnapped 
and murdered, Lindbergh visited German 
centres of aviation in 1936 and in 1938 was 
decorated by the German government. After 
criticism by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
speeches Lindbergh had made advocating 
U.S. neutrality in World War II, he resigned 
his Air Corps Reserve commission in 1941. 
During the war Lindbergh acted as a consult- 
ant to industrial firms and flew 50 combat 
missions in the Pacific. After the war he was 
consultant to Pan American World Airways 
and the U.S. Department of Defense and was 
appointed brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve in 1954, His book The Spirit of St. 
Louis, describing the Paris flight, was pub- 
lished in 1953 and won him a Pulitzer Prize. 
His other works include We (1927) and Of 
Flight and Life (1948). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-air surveying and distance flight 7:400h 
. ‘record flights, table 1 7:396; illus. 390 
7 space flight advocacy and support 8:223b 


Lindblad, Bertil (b. Nov. 26, 1895, Orebro, 
Swed,—d. June 26, 1965, Stockholm), astro- 
nomer who contributed greatly to the theory 
of galactic structure and motion and to the 
methods of determining the absolute magni- 
tude (true brightness, disregarding distance) of 
distant stars. After serving as an assistant at 
the observatory in Uppsala, Swed., Lindblad 
joined the Stockholm Observatory and in 
1927 was appointed director, a post he held 
until 1965. He planned the observatory’s relo- 
cation in 1931 to nearby Saltsjobaden and 
modernized its facilities. 

By the early 1920s the Dutch astronomer 
Jacobus C, Kapteyn and others had made sta- 
tistical studies establishing that generally stars 
appear to move in one of two directions in 
space. In 1926 Lindblad successfully ex- 
plained this phenomenon (called star stream- 
ing) as an effect of rotation of the Milky Way 
and thus became the first to offer substantial 
evidence that the Galaxy rotates. This theory 
was definitely proved soon after by Jan Oort 
of The Netherlands. 

Lindblad also pioneered in studies to deter- 
mine the absolute magnitude of distant stars 
from the stellar spectra (the characteristic in- 
dividual wavelengths of light). Establishing 
his own spectral classification system, he used 
it to determine absolute magnitudes and, 
thence, the distance and transverse velocities 
of many distant stars. 

Lindblad was president of the International 
Astronomical Union (1948-52). 

‘Galaxy structure and subsystem 
rotation 7:846b 


Linde, Car] (Paul Gottfried) von (b. June 
11, 1842, Berndorf, Bavaria, now in Austria— 
d. Nov. 16, 1934, Munich), engineer whose in- 


Linde, 1932 


Ullstein Bilderdienst 


vention of a continuous process of liquefying 
gases in large quantities formed a basis for the 
science of refrigeration and provided impetus 
for modern physics research at low tempera- 
tures and very high vacuums. 

Assistant professor of machine design at the 
newly established Technische Hochschule 
Miinchen, from 1868, he developed in 1874 a 
methyl ether refrigerator and in 1876 an am- 
monia refrigerator. Though other refrigera- 
tion units had been developed earlier, Linde’s 
were the first to be designed by precise calcu- 
lations of efficiency. 

In 1895 he set up a large-scale plant for the 
production of liquid air by utilizing the Joule- 
Thomson effect (the drop in temperature that 
occurs in a gas when it passes from a highly 
compressed state through a small orifice to a 
lower pressure state). Six years later he devel- 
oped a method of separating pure liquid oxy- 
gen from liquid air that resulted in widespread 
industrial conversion to processes utilizing 
oxygen; for example, in steel manufacture. 

-liquid oxygen explosive development 7:86b 


Lindegren, Erik (Johan) (b. Aug. 5, 1910, 
Lulea, Swed.—d. May 31, 1968, Stockholm), 
poet and one of the innovators of what is re- 
ferred to as the new Swedish poetry of the 
1940s. The appearance of Lindegren’s Man- 
nen utan vag (1942, 1946; The Man Without a 
Way, 1969) marked the beginning of the po- 
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etry of the ’40s. Written in a difficult language 
and offering stubborn resistance to critical 
analysis, it must be understood in terms of its 
visions of the stupidities and horrors of the 
contemporary human scene. In 1947 Linde- 
gren and Karl Vennberg edited the anthology 
40-talslyrik (“Poetry of the 1940s’’), including 
verse from more than a score of young poets 
whose work reflected the ideas and moods of 
the decade. Two more volumes of Lindegren’s 
poetry had an influence on modern Swedish 
verse, Sviter (1947; “Suites’”) and Vinteroffer 
(1954; “Winter Sacrifice’). 

-Swedish experimental poetry 10:1247f 


Lindeman Island, in the Cumberland Is- 
lands, across Whitsunday Passage from 
northeast Queensland, Australia. A rocky, 
coral-fringed continental island of the Great 
Barrier Reef, it has an area of 6 sq mi (16 sq 
km) and rises to 800 ft (240 m) at Mt. Old- 
field. Lindeman was the first (1923) of the 
group to be developed as a resort and has 
been designated a national park. 

20°27’ S, 149°02’ E 

Lindemann, (Carl Louis) Ferdinand von 
(b. April -12, 1852, Hanover, now in West 
Germany—d, March 1, 1939, Munich), math- 
ematician who proved that the number 7 is 
transcendental—i.e., it does not satisfy any al- 
gebraic equation with rational coefficients. 
This proof established that the classical Greek 
construction problem of squaring the circle 
(constructing a square with an area equal to 
that of a given circle) by compass and 
straightedge is insoluble. He became professor 
of mathematics at the University of KGnigs- 
berg, _ Ger. (now Kaliningrad, Russian 
S.F.S.R.), in 1883 and at the University of 
Munich in 1893. His work in mathematics was 
primarily in geometry and analysis. He pub- 
lished his famous proof in an article entitled 
“Uber die Zahl 7” (1882; “Concerning the 
Number 77’”’). 


Linden, city, Union County, northeastern 
New Jersey, U.S., on Arthur Kill opposite 
Richmond (Staten Island, N.Y.). Originally 
part of Elizabeth and Rahway, it was made a 
separate township in 1861 and was named af- 
ter the linden trees in the vicinity. It remained 
a farming centre until local industrialization 
began in 1900. Diversified industries include 
oil refineries, auto-assembly plants, and the 
manufacture of chemicals, textiles, and metal 
products. Inc, borough, 1862; city, 1924. Pop. 
(1980) 37,836. 

40°38’ N, 74°15’ W 

linden, common name for deciduous trees of 
the genus Tilia (family Tiliaceae of the order 
Malvales). Native to the North Temperate 
Zone, they grow rapidly and are widely cul- 
tivated for shade and ornament in urban 
areas, The genus includes from 12 to 50 spe- 


Linden (Tilia) 
A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 
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cies, depending on the number of natural hy- 
brids considered to be established species. The 
American linden (7. americana), a relatively 
tall tree (to about 35 metres [120 feet]) com- 
mon in central and eastern North America, is 
frequently called basswood. 

Lindens have coarsely toothed, irregularly 
heart-shaped leaves, with cream and gold fra- 
grant flowers that are borne in clusters. The 
wood is soft, yet firm, and is used in piano 
keys, luggage, millwork, cabinets, and excelsi- 
or. In the U.S.S.R. several species are cul- 
tivated for paper, cloth, and cordage. 
‘longevity comparison table 2 10:914 
-seed and fruit dispersal 16:485f; illus. 483 


Linden, Pieter Cort van der: see Cort van 
der Linden, Pieter (Wilhelm Adriaan). 


Lindenthal, Gustay (b, May 21, 
Briinn, Austria, now Brno, Czech. ar | July 
31, 1935, Metuchen, N.J.), civil engineer 
known for designing Hell Gate Bridge across 
New York City’s East River. After experience 
in railway work and bridgework in Austria 
and Switzerland, Lindenthal emigrated to the 
United States (1871), serving as a construction 
engineer at the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition (1874-77) and then going to Pittsburgh 
as a consulting engineer in railway and bridge 
construction. 

In 1890 he moved to New York City, where 
he became commissioner of bridges (1902- 
03). There he designed and acted as consulting 
engineer for the Hell Gate Railway bridge, 
which opened for traffic in March 1917. At 
that time Hell Gate was the longest (977 feet, 
or 298 metres) steel arch in the world. Linden- 
thal designed the Queensboro (cantilever) 
Bridge, also over the East River, and was a 
consulting engineer for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tunnels under the Hudson and East riv- 
ers. 


Lindera, genus of aromatic shrubs and trees 
from Asia and North America. It belongs to 
the family Lauraceae (order Laurales). One 
species, L. benzoin, is the spicebush (q.yv.), 
grown for its yellow flower clusters and scarlet 
fruits. 

-leaf and bark economic importance 10:709c 


Lindet, Jean-Baptiste-Robert (b. 1743, 
Bernay, Fr.—d. Feb. 17, 1825, Paris), a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety that 
ruled Revolutionary France during the period 
of the Jacobin dictatorship (1793-94). He or- 
ganized the provisioning of France’s armies 
and had charge of much of the central eco- 
nomic planning carried out by the committee. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789, 
Lindet was a well-to-do lawyer in Bernay. He 
was elected to the Revolution’s Legislative 
Assembly (October 1791-September 1792) 
and accepted a seat in the Assembly’s succes- 
sor, the National Convention. During the trial 
of King Louis XVI, Lindet drafted a report on 
Louis’ counterrevolutionary “crimes” (De- 
cember 1792) and voted with the majority of 
the deputies for the King’s death (January 
1793). He became a member of the first Com- 
mittee of Public Safety on April 6, 1793. Sid- 
ing with the Montagnards (deputies from the 
Club of the Jacobins), he proclaimed that 
strict economic controls must be imposed if 
the republic was to survive in its war with the 
major European powers. He helped the Mon- 
tagnards expel their moderate Girondist rivals 
from the Convention on June 2, and on July 
10 he was re-elected to the second, predomi- 
nately Jacobin, Committee of Public Safety. 
In October Lindet assumed direction of the 
Central Food Committee, which was to requi- 
sition food and military supplies for the 
troops. Soon the efficient bureaucratic ap- 
paratus he set up was regulating much of the 
production and distribution of agricultural 
and industrial. goods. Nevertheless, he re- 
mained essentially a moderate. He looked for- 


1850, 


ward to the eventual elimination of controls, 
disapproved of the use of terror against coun- 
terrevolutionaries, and showed little sympa- 
thy for the demands of the Parisian lower 
classes. Although he frequently supported the 
opponents of the committee’s chief spokes- 
man, Robespierre, he took no part in the con- 
spiracy that brought about Robespierre’s 
downfall on 9 Thermidor (July 27, 1794). 
During the ensuing Thermidorian reaction 
against the Jacobin regime, Lindet withdrew 
from the Committee of Public Safety (Octo- 
ber 1794). He was appointed minister of 
finance under the Directory in June 1799, but 
he retired from politics when Napoleon seized 
power in November. Lindet spent the rest of 
his life practicing law in Paris. 


Lindgren, Waldemar (b. Feb. 14,1860, Kal- 
mar, Swed.—d. Nov. 3, 1939, Brighton, 
Mass.), economic geologist who helped estab- 
lish that veins of metal and similar deposits 
are created by hot solutions derived from 
molten rock below, not by water seepage 
from above. Emigrating to the United States 
in 1883, he was associated with the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey from the following year until 
1912, 

Extensive studies of ore deposits in the west- 
ern states enabled him to determine with un- 
precedented accuracy the physical and chemi- 
cal conditions of ore formation. He estab- 
lished the igneous sources of many minerals 
and clarified the methods by which ores are 
deposited, notably the replacement of certain 
minerals by others. 

He is noted for a system of classification, de- 
vised in 1913, that separates ore deposits into 
magmatic segregates, contact metamorphic 
deposits, pegmatites, veins and _ vein-like 
deposits of differing degrees of intensity in 


temperature and pressure (hypothermal, 
mesothermal, epithermal), and sedimentary 
deposits. 


He became chief geologist of the survey in 
1911 but resigned to become professor of eco- 
nomic geology and chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. He published 
nearly 200 books and papers, and his Mineral 
Deposits (4th ed., 1933) became the leading 
advanced text in its field. 

-ore deposit divisions and categories 13:667d 


Lindhagen, Albert (1823-87), Swedish ad- 
ministrator and jurist. 


Lindisfarne (England): see Holy Island. 


Lindisfarne Gospels, manuscript (MS. Cot- 
ton Nero D.IV.; British Museum, London) il- 
luminated in the late 7th or 8th century in the 
Hiberno-Saxon style. The book was probably 
for Eadfrith, the Bishop of Lindisfarne from 
698 to 721. Attributed to the Northumbrian 
school, the Lindisfarne Gospels show the fu- 
sion of Irish, classical, and Byzantine elements 
of manuscript illumination. 

-Insular half uncial calligraphy 3:653g 
-manuscript illumination, illus., 19: Visual Arts, 

Western, Plate IV 


Lindley, John (b. Feb. 5, 1799, Catton, 
Northumberland—d. Nov. 1, 1865, London), 


John Lindley, engraving by an unknown 
artist, 1865, after a photograph 
The Mansell Collection 


botanist whose attempts to formulate a natu- 
ral system of plant classification greatly aided 
the transition from the artificial (considering 
the characters of single parts) to the natural 
system (considering all characters of a plant). 

In 1819 Lindley arrived in London where, 
with the help of the botanist Sir William Jack- 
son Hooker, he obtained a position as an as- 
sistant librarian. In 1822 he became garden 
assistant secretary at the Horticultural Society 
for which, in 1830, he organized the first flow- 
er shows to be held in England. He then 
served as the first professor of botany at the 
University of London (University College), 
where he became professor in 1860. 

Lindley’s investigation in 1838 of the condi- 
tions at the Kew Gardens in London led him 
to recommend that the gardens be turned 
over to the nation and used as the botanical 
headquarters for the United Kingdom. His fa- 
mous collection of orchids was eventually 
housed in the Kew herbarium. His Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture (1842) is considered 
to be one of the best books ever written on the 
physiological principles of horticulture. He 
developed his own natural system of plant 
classification for his best-known book, The 
Vegetable Kingdom (1846). Although his sys- 
tem was never adopted by other botanists, it 
did much to enhance the popularity of the 
natural! system in England. 


Lindley, William (b. Sept. 7, 1808, London 
—d. May 22, 1900, Blackheath, London), 
civil engineer who helped renovate Hamburg 
after a major fire. In Hamburg he worked as 
engineer in chief to the Hamburg-Bergedorf 
Railway (1838-60). 

On May 5, 1842, a fire broke out in Ham- 
burg, raging for three days. Lindley took 
strong measures to check it, including blowing 
up the town hall. Appointed consulting engi- 
neer to the city, he surveyed the burned city 
and drew up a plan for its complete rebuild- 
ing. He constructed a system of sewers, water- 
works (1844-48), gasworks (1846), public 
baths and washhouses, and planned exten- 
sions to the port that were carried out in 1854. 

He left Hamburg in 1860, working in many 
other cities as consulting engineer (1865-79). 
He constructed a sewerage system for Frank- 
furt am Main that was widely imitated in 
Europe and America. He also worked in War- 
saw, Budapest, Diisseldorf, Galati (Ro- 
mania), and Basel and carried out works in 
Heligoland for the British government. 


Lindman, Arvid (1862-1936), Swedish Con- 
servative Party leader; served as premier 1928 


-Swedish 20th-century political growth 16:33le 


Lindrum, Walter Albert (1898-1960), Aus- 
tralian sportsman. 
-English billiards proficiency 2:993a 


Lindsay, town, seat (1861) of*Victoria Coun- 
ty, southern Ontario, Canada, on the Scugog 
River, surrounded by the Kawartha Lakes. It 
is a resort, lumbering, and farming centre and 
customs port, with light diversified manufac- 
turing. An agricultural fair is held each Sep- 
tember. Laid out in 1825 as Purdy’s Mills (af- 
ter William Purdy who built the first mills), it 
was named for one of the original land survey- 
ors. Its growth has been due partly to the 
Trent Canal (1833) and improvement of the 
waterway between Sturgeon and Scugog 
lakes, including the locks at Lindsay (built 
1843). Inc. 1857. Pop. (1971) 12, nae 

44°21’ N, 78°44’ W 


rtp Sir David: see Lyndsay, Sir Da- 


ell John Viliet) (b. Nov. 24, 1921, 
New York), U.S. politician, member of the 
House of Representatives (1959-65), mayor 
of New York City (1966-74), and an avowed 
presidential candidate in 1972. Elected to 
Congress and to the mayoralty as a Republi- 
can, he was defeated in that party’ ‘ 1969 baal 


mary as a candidate for re-election as mayor, 
‘but he was returned to office on the tickets of 
the Liberal and Independent parties. In Au- 
gust 1971 he transferred his allegiance to the 
Democratic Party, and in December of that 
year he announced his candidature (which 
proved unsuccessful) for the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency. 

-New York’s political strategy 13:26e 

-party organization and role 13:37d 


Lindsay, Norman (Alfred William), fe 
Feb. 23, 1879, Creswick, Australia—d. N 

29, 1969, Sydney, Australia), artist and evel, 
ist especially known for his political cartoons 
and sensual book illustrations. He began to 
draw for a Melbourne newspaper at 16 and in 
1901 moved to New South Wales. He was for 
many years the chief cartoonist of the Sydney 
Bulletin. His major characteristics of imagina- 
tive power, grim strength, and a certain 
coarseness of style are apparent in his illustra- 
tions for editions of Theocritus, Boccaccio, 
Casanova and Petronius Arbiter, Rabelais, 
and ‘his own novel The Cautious Amorist. 
Principally done in an Art Nouveau manner, 
the erotic nature.of these illustrations was 
considered scandalous in Australia, as was his 
first novel Redheap (1931), which was banned. 
Among his other published works are Satur- 
dee (1933), Pan in the Parlour (1934), Age of 
Consent (1938), and The Cousin from Fiji 
(1945). He was joint founder of the En- 
deavour press. 


Lindsay, (Nicholas) Vachel (b. Nov. 10, 
1879,. Springfield, Ill.—d. Dec. 5, 1931, 

Springfield), poet who wrote compositions 
with powerful rhythms of immediate appeal 
to the audiences to which he read in his at- 
tempt to revive poetry as an oral art form of 
the common people. After three years at 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, he left in 1900 
to study art in Chicago and New York City. 


Vachel Lindsay 


Culver Pictures 


He supported himself in part by lecturing for 
the ymca and the Anti-Saloon League, Hav- 
ing begun to write poetry, for several sum- 
mets he wandered throughout the country re- 
citing his poems in return for food and shelter. 
His ambition was to convert America to his 
vision of beauty. “If I put my soul and body 


_ without reserve into the hands of the Lord,” 


he wrote in his diary, “my part will be done. 
Then ‘let them lead or kill or cure me as they 
will” (quoted by, Edgar Lee Masters in Vachel 
Lindsay: A Poet in America, 1935). 

He first received recognition in 1913, when 
Poetry magazine published his poem on Wil- 
liam Booth, founder of the Salvation Army. 
His poems of this kind, based on the Ameri- 
can rhythms of the crowd and the camp meet- 
ing, have been considered superior to his other 
work, such as the phantasmic ““Moon- 


Poems,” Lindsay’s poetry, although often vi- 


sionary and “hieroglyphic,” also depicts with 


clarity such leaders of American cults and 


causes as Alexander Campbell (a founder of 


the Disciples of Christ), Johnny Appleseed, 
John Peter Altgeld, and William Jennings Bry- 
_an. Among the 20 or so poems that audiences 


demanded to hear—so often that Lindsay 
mew weary of reciting them—were “General 


William Booth Enters into Heaven,” ‘The 
Congo,” and “The Santa Fe Trail.” His later 
volumes of verse include Rhymes To Be Trad- 
ed for Bread (1912), Adventures While Preach- 
ing the Gospel of Beauty (1914), The Golden 
Book of Springfield (1920), and The Candle in 
the Cabin (1926). His Art of the Moving Pic- 
ture (1915) was among the earliest serious 
evaluations of the new medium of film. 

-American poetry development 10:1225d 


Lindsey, an Anglo-Saxon kingdom, probably 
coterminous with the modern district, Parts of 
Lindsey, in Lincolnshire. It was an area of ear- 
ly settlement by the Angles and was ruled by 
its own kings until the late 8th century. In the 
mid-7th century Northumbria had controlled 
Lindsey, but in 678 finally lost it to the mid- 
land kingdom of Mercia. The Danes raided 
Lindsey in 841, wintered at Torksey in 873, 

and settled there soon afterward. Lindsey 
seems to have been recaptured by the Anglo- 
Saxons in 918, but place-name evidence shows 
Danish settlement there to have been very in- 
tense, and it is not surprising that Lindsey sup- 
ported the Danish invaders Sven and Canute 
in the early 11th century. 

The Roman missionary Paulinus converted 
Lindsey to Christianity in about 631, and it 
had a diocese from 677 to the time of the 
Danish settlement. In the mid-10th century 
the diocese was apparently joined to that of 
Dorchester on Thames (Dorchester, Oxford- 
shire); after the Norman Conquest (1066), the 
see was transferred from Dorchester to Lin- 
coln. 


Lindsey, official name THE PARTS OF LINDSEY, 
until 1973 one of the three administrative divi- 
sions of Lincolnshire, England. With an area 
of 1,523 sq mi (3, 945 sq km), Lindsey was 
larger than the other two divisions, Holland 
and Kesteven, put together, but was divided 
between the administrative counties of Lin- 
colnshire and Humberside. Most of the area is 
drained by the Rivers Trent and Ancholme 
into the Humber Estuary of the North Sea. 
Agriculture is the principal economic activity 
in the area. Barley is the most important crop, 
and other cereals, sugar beets, potatoes, and 
vegetables are also grown. Important towns 
include Grimsby, a major fishing port, Skeg- 
ness, and Gainsborough. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
470,526. 


Lindsey, Ben(jamin) B(arr) (b. Nov. 25, 
1869, Jackson, Tenn.—d. March 26, 1943, 
Los Angeles), judge, international authority 
on juvenile delinquency, reformer of legal 
procedures concerning offenses by youths and 
domestic relations problems. His controversi- 
al advocacy of ‘““companionate marriage” was 
sometimes confused with the “trial marriage” 
idea of the British philosopher Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 

Admitted to the Colorado bar in 1894, Lind- 
sey wrote the statute establishing a juvenile 
court in Denver; and from 1900 to 1927 he 
presided over that tribunal, which was the 
model for similar courts throughout the U.S. 
He applied the now generally accepted theo- 
ries that the juvenile offender should be pro- 
tected as a ward of the court; that treatment 


Ben Lindsey, 1912 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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of the youth’s problem rather than punish- 
ment should be the objective; and that equity 
rather than criminal procedure should be em- 
ployed. In addition, he secured the passage of 
contributory delinquency laws against irre- 
sponsible parents and employers of youthful 
offenders. 

After moving to California, Lindsey was 
elected judge of the Los Angeles Superior 
Court in 1934. Also in that city, he helped es- 
tablish a conciliation court to deal with di- 
vorce cases when there was some chance of 
reconciling the parties; he served as judge of 
that court from 1939 until his death. 

An outspoken foe of political machines, 
Lindsey was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor of Colorado in 1906 and a member 
of the Progressive (Bull Moose) Party’s na- 
tional committee in 1912. He wrote numerous 
books, the most widely discussed of which 
was The Companionate Marriage (1927; with 
Wainwright Evans), in which he argued for 
birth control to prevent parenthood until a 
marriage was solidly established and for di- 
vorce by mutual consent (but not if children 
were involved). 


Lindsey, Theophilus, 18th-century British 
Unitarian reformer. 
-Unitarian resistance to Wesley 18:860h 


Lindsley, Donald Benjamin (1907- ), 
U.S. psychologist. 
‘emotional activation as a 

continuum 6:763a 


Lindus, Greek LINDos, town on the east coast 
of Rhodes, one of the three city-states of 
Rhodes before their union (408 sc). Lindus 


Temple of Athena, Lindus 


Bernard G. Silberstein—Rapho Guillumette 


was the site of Danish excavations (1902-24, 
resumed 1952) that uncovered the Doric tem- 
ple of Athena Lindia on the acropolis, 
propylaea (entrance gates), and a stoa (colon- 
nade). Also discovered was a chronicle of the 
temple compiled in 99 Bc by a local antiquari- 
an, listing mythical and historical dedications 
from many parts of the Mediterranean. 


lindy hop (dance): see jitterbug. 


line, in geometry, always refers to a straight 
line, infinitely extended in both directions. A 
connected piece of line of finite length is called 
a line segment, and the portion of a line to one 
side of a point on the line is called a ray. 
‘Euclidean geometry principles 7:1100a 
‘hyperbolic space models 7:1116e 

-relativity theory concepts 14:411d 


line, French tine, French unit of length, 
equivalent to 2.26 millimetres. 
-weights and measures table 5 19:734 


linea (vestment): see alb. 


lineage, a descent group reckoned through 
only one parent, either paternal (patrilineage) 
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or maternal (matrilineage). All members of 
such a group trace common ancestry to a sin- 
gle person, and genealogical constructions of 
lineage may be conscientious or invented to 
serve social or political relationships. A lin- 
eage is exclusive in its membership and is nor- 
mally corporate, its members exercising rights 
in common and being collectively subject to 
obligations. A lineage may comprise any num- 
ber of generations but commonly is traced 
through 5 or 10. 

Lineage structure may be regarded as a 
branching process, as when two or three 
founders of small lineages are represented as 
brothers. The groups thus comprise a single 
larger lineage in which the smaller groups are 
segments. This segmentary structure may lend 
stability to a society, for, the lineages being 
considered permanent, groups, political and 
religious relationships are perpetuated over 
time through the preservation of the lineal 
segments. 

Wealth and status may obtain through mem- 
bership in lineages. In societies lacking central 
political authority, territorial groups often or- 
ganize themselves around lineages; as these 
are usually exogamous, marriage becomes a 
means of bridging the various groups. Major 
ref. 10:483d 
- African traditional social structure 1:284d 
-Congo kinship and property rights 4:1121g 
-East Asian kinship patterns 6:124b passim 

to 126e 

-Micronesian kin roles and inheritance 12:123d 
-Mongol descent and kinship systems. 12:370d 
-Oceanian cultures 13:45le 
-South American forest culture 

patterns 17:122b 


line ahead battle: see ship-of-the-line war- 
fare. 


lineament, in geology, a linear topographic 
feature on the Earth’s surface, such as might 
be seen in an aerial photograph. A lineament 
may be produced by the occurrence of bed- 
ding, cleavage, folds, foliation (mineral align- 
ment), faults, joints, or by changes in mineral 
constituents. 


line and wash drawing, in the visual arts, a 
drawing marked out by pen or some similar 
instrument, then tinted with a layer of diluted 
ink or watercolour so as to leave no brush 
marks. In 13th-century China, artists used 
transparent ink washes to create delicate at- 
mospheric effects. Although the technique 
had been practiced in Europe since the 
Renaissance, and in fact Cennino Cennini in 
the early 15th century had given detailed in- 
structions for reinforcing a pen drawing with 
the brush, it did not come into its own in the 
West until the advent of topographical drafts- 
manship in the 18th century. The combination 
of the two elements—the pen line providing 
accurate detail, the coloured wash suggesting 
tone, volume, and atmosphere—was especial- 
ly appropriate not only for landscapes but for 
works containing architectural elements, and 
it was widely recommended in textbooks on 
sketching. By the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury an emphasis on spontaneity and the free 
expression of emotion had led to the increas- 
ing use of direct colour with little or no under- 
drawing. Line and wash drawing nevertheless 
continued to attract many artists and is still a 
common form of graphic expression, especial- 
ly among more traditional draftsmen. See also 
wash drawing. 


Linear A, undeciphered script of Crete used 
from c. 1700 to c. 1600 Bc. This script re- 
placed an earlier ideographic or hieroglyphic 
system of writing. Linear A appears to be 
written from left to right. The identity of the 
language written in Linear A is unknown; 
scholars conjecture that it is the Minoan or 
Eteocretan language. Some scholars believe 
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Linear A tablet from Ayia Triadha, Crete, Late Minoan | 


Hirmer Fotoarchiv, Munchen 


Linear B to be a development of Linear A, 

while others believe the two scripts to be par- 

allel developments. See also Linear B. 

- Aegean writing systems 1:119c 

-epigraphic remains study 1:838d 

-Greek adaptation into Linear B 8:392h 

-writing development and origins 19:1036g; 
table 1035 


linear accelerator, device in which charged 
particles are propelled in a straight line. 
-history and types 1:27c 

-radiotherapeutic application 15:465b 


linear algebra: see in algebra, linear and 
multilinear. 


linear arrangement theory, in genetics, the 
theory that genes are arranged in the chromo- 
some in a linear sequence. 

-gene structure and function 7:983c 

-genetic theories and linkage 8:806c 


Linear B, syllabic script used for writing the 
Greek language from c. 1400 to c. 1150 Bc. 
(The form of the Greek language written in 
Linear B is usually called Mycenaean Greek.) 
Most examples of the Linear B script appear 
on clay tablets found at Knossos, in Crete; at 
Mycenae; and at Pylos, in Messenia. The syl- 
labic signs, about 90 in number, generally 
represent open syllables (syllables ending in a 
vowel). Linear B was deciphered in 1952 by 
the British architect Michael Ventris. Some 
scholars believe Linear B to be a development 
of the earlier, undeciphered Linear A script, 


Linear B inscribed tablet, c. 1400 Bc, from the Palace of 
Minos, Knossos, Crete 
Hirmer Fotoarchiv, Munchen 


whereas others believe the two scripts to be 
parallel developments. 
-archaeology and religious research 8:403d 
-decipherment by cryptographic 
methods 10:657e 
-discovery and epigraphic importance 6:922d 
-epigraphic remains study 1:838e 
-Greek adaptation from Linear A 8:392h 
-script and findings 1:120f 
-writing development and origins 19:1036g; 
table 1035 


linear combination, in linear and multilinear 
algebra, the sum of terms, each of which con- 
sists of the product of a scalar (the coefficient) 
and an m X m matrix. Specifically, a linear 
combination is a sum of the formci4i+-.- - 
+ c,A,, in which ci, - - -, c, are scalars and 
Ai, - + +, A, aren X m matrices. 


linear dependence, in linear and multilinear 

algebra, the equality of a matrix to the linear 

combination of other matrices. 9 
-linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:509d 


linear differential equation: see in differen- 
tial equations. ‘ 


linear functional, on a vector space V over a 
field K, any linear function from V to K. The 
set of all linear functionals is called the alge- 
braic dual space of V. 

-functional analysis fundamentals 1:758d 
-linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:514a 


linear operator, from a vector space V toa 
vector space W over a field K, any function T 
from V to W that satisfies T(vi + v2) =T 
(v1) + T(v2) for all vi, v2 in V, and T (ay) 
= a T(v) for all a in K and y in V. Major ref. 
1:758h 

-functional analysis fundamentals 1:758h 
-linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:511d 


linear optimization: see programming, lin- 
ear. 


linear perspective: see in perspective. 


linear programming: see programming, lin- 
ear; programming, mathematical. 


linear space, in mathematics, a vector space 
that is a topological group in which scalar 
multiplication is continuous. 

-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:753h _ 
‘functional analysis fundamentals 1:758d - 
-topological basis and construction 18:5lla 


linear transformation, in linear and multi- 
linear algebra, a function f that assigns to each 
1 X n matrix in a vector space of 1 X n ma- 
trices a 1 X m matrix in a vector space of 1 X 
m matrices, and that satisfies the identity f (cA 
+ B) = cf(A) + f(B), in which c is a scalar and 
A and B are 1 X n matrices. 
algebraic structure theory 1:529d 
-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:752f 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:760d 
‘linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:507c_ 
- projective geometry coordinate 

systems 7:1122f 
-topological group theory 18:493c 


line block, also called LinecuT, simplest of 
all photoreproductive printing processes. 
printmaking technique and history 14: 1083e 


linebreeding : see in inbreeding. ‘ 


line broadening, in astronomical spectros- 
copy, spreading across a greater wavelength, 
or frequency range, of absorption (dark) or 
emission (bright) lines in the radiation re- 
ceived from a celestial object. The broadening 
is partly an extremely small intrinsic. effect 
produced within the absorbing or radiating 
atom (natural broadening) that is related to 
the Heisenberg uncertainty principle; it can in- 
clude effects due to external conditions also, 
such as collisions with other atoms, motion of 
the radiating or absorbing body toward or 
away from the observer, turbulence in the ra- 
diating or absorbing me tation, 

electrical or magnetic — 


_ the atom. Natural broadening is always 
present, is the same at all wavelengths, and is 
very small. The other effects are of varying 
importance, for they depend on the conditions 
under which the line is formed. 

-astronomical spectra properties 2:240e 

-emission spectra properties 17:459a 

-luminescence spectra and electron 
motion 11:182c 

-stellar density and hydrogen line 17:589b 

-sunspots as gaseous phenomena 17:799e 


line engraving: see engraving. 


line intaglio, also known as COPPERPLATE 
GRAVURE, a type of intaglio printing in which 
the ink-retaining image consists of discrete 
lines with varying width and depth. 

-process and use 14:305c 


line integral, or CONTOUR INTEGRAL, in 
mathematics, integral of a function of several 
variables, defined on a line or curve C with re- 
spect to arc length s: 


[fe ids=tica 3: f£(%;, y;) As 
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(see ae series [for symbols]) as the 
maximum segment A;s of C approaches 0. 
The line integrals 


| F(x, y)dx and | F(x, y)dy 
c c 


are defined analogously. Line integrals are 
used extensively in the theory of functions of a 
complex variable. They also occur in Green’s 
theorem. See Green, George. 
-vector analysis and cosmological 

theory 12:868d 


Line Islands, chain of coral atolls in the 
southwest and west central Pacific Ocean, ex- 
tending 1,600 mi (2,600 km) northwestward 
from French Polynesia. They have a land area 
of 184 sq mi (478 sq km) and are divided into 
Northern and Central and Southern groups. 
The Northern Line Islands politically com- 
prise (1) Washington Island and Fanning and 
Christmas atolls (gq.v.), all part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, a British crown colony; 
and (2) Kingman Reef, Palmyra Atoll, and 
Jarvis Island (gq.v.), all classified as unincor- 
porated U.S. Outlying Territories. The Cen- 
tral and Southern Line islands, comprising 
Malden, Vostok, Flint, and Starbuck islands 
and Caroline Atoll (gqg.v.), are dependencies 
which were administered by the British high 
commissioner for the Western Pacific until 
January 1972 when they were transferred to 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. There is no per- 
manent habitation except on Christmas and 
Fanning atolls and Washington Island. Latest 
nsus 1,180. 
°05’ N, 157°00’ W 

-map, U.S. Outlying Territories 18:1004 
linen: see flax. 

linenfold (architecture): see panelling. 


line of force, in physics, path followed by an 
electric charge free to move in an electric field 
or a mass free to move in a gravitational field, 
or generally any appropriate test particle in a 

ven force field. More abstractly, lines of 
a are lines in any such force field the tan- 
gent of which at any point gives the field di- 
rection at that point and the density of which 
gives the magnitude of the field. The concept 
of lines of force was introduced into physics in 
the 1830s by the English scientist Michael 
Faraday, who considered magnetic and elec- 
tric effects in the region around a magnet or 
electric charge as a property of the region 
rather than an effect taking place at a distance 
from a cause. 

The electric lines of force that represent the 
field of a positive electric charge in space con- 
sist of a family of s t lines radiating uni- 
formly in all directions from the charge where 
a, originate. A second positive charge 

in the fold would travel radially away 
m the first charge. 


“a 


In the case of a magnetic field, since no iso- 
lated unit pole has ever been discovered, the 
field lines are called lines of force only in the 
sense that a small magnet is forced to align it- 
self in the direction of these field lines. An 
electric charge travelling along a magnetic 
field line undergoes no magnetic force. 
-demagnetization force production 11:334a 
-magnetism theory and principles 11:312h; 

illus. 313 
-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:408e 


liner, ocean, one of the two principal types 
of merchant ship as classified by operating 
method; the other is the tramp steamer. A lin- 
er operates on a regular schedule between 
designated ports, carrying whatever cargo and 
passengers are available on the date of sailing. 
The first liners were operated in the North At- 
lantic, notably by Samuel Cunard of Britain, 
beginning in 1840. Cunard liners continued to 
be leaders, though soon joined by French, 
German, U.S., and other lines, subsidized by 
their national governments and competing in 
size, speed, and passenger accommodations. 


ss “United States” 
By courtesy of the United States Line 


The heyday of the ocean liner lasted from the 
late 19th to mid-20th century. Among the 
most famous were the “Mauretania,” sister- 
ship of the ill-fated “Lusitania” and for 23 
years holder of the blue ribbon for transatlan- 
tic speed; the “Aquitania,”’ also a Cunarder, 
the last four-funnelled vessel; the German 
“Vaterland,” seized in New York in 1917 and 
converted into the “Leviathan,” for many 
years the largest ship afloat; the 80,000-ton 
“Queen Mary” and “Queen Elizabeth,” giant 
Cunarders of the 1940s and 1950s; the French 
Line’s “Normandie,” which set a new transat- 
lantic speed record of just over four days but 
which was destroyed by a fire in New York 
harbour in 1942; and the “United States,” 
which set a new transatlantic record of three 
days, ten hours, averaging 35 knots, or 41 
land miles per hour, in 1952. 

The reign of the transatlantic liners as glam- 
our ships of the world was gradually ended by 
the rise of air travel. In the early 1970s, how- 
ever, a vast network of liner operations con- 
tinued to cover the world, ranging from pas- 
senger-cruise vessels to refrigerated cargo 
ships. 

-shipping specialization methods 18:668b 
-transatlantic liner design development 
16:682d; illus. 683 


line radiation: see spectrum, optical. 
line segment (mathematics): see segment. 


lineshaft, main shaft usually bearing pulleys 
by which a machine is driven. 
-construction and use 11:253h 


—_ spectrum (optics): see spectrum, opti- 


a squall, strong and sudden wind-speed in- 
crease associated with a squall line of thun- 
derstorms and winds. It probably represents 
the cold downdrafts of thunderstorms; their 
density causes them to descend and spread 
out along the ground. Line squalls have vari- 
ous local names, such as Argentina’s pampero 
and Australia’s southerly buster. 

- West African monsoon effects 12:393e 


Lineus ruber, species of nemertine worm of 
the order Heteronemerea. 
-optical mechanism properties 14:360c 
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Lin-fen, Pin-yin romanization also LIN-FEN, 
city, southern Shansi Province (sheng), China. 
It is a county (Asien) seat and centre of the 
Chin-nan Area (ti-ch’ii). 

It is situated on the east bank of the Fen Ho 
(river) about 140 mi (220 km) south of T’ai- 
yiian. The Fen Ho Valley was one of the earli- 
est centres of Chinese civilization, being the 
site of well-developed prehistoric (Paleolithic 
and Neolithic) cultures, and of Shang (about 
1766 to 1122 Bc) settlements. The antiquity of 
Lin-fen was proverbial, even in early times, 
when it was believed to have been the capital 
of the legendary sage-emperor Yao. In the 7th 
century it was the site of P’ing-yang fief during 
the Warring States period (Chan Kuo). Under 
the unified empire of the Han (206 Bc to AD 
220) it became a county (Asien) of the same 
name. In 248 it became a commandery (dis- 
trict under the control of a commander). 
From 309 to 318 it was the capital of the mi- 
nor dynasty of Ch’ien Chao. After various ad- 
ministrative changes, the county was first giv- 
en the name Lin-fen in 581, whereas P’ing- 
yang remained the name of the commandery 
of which it was the administrative centre. Un- 
der the T’ang dynasty (618 to 907) the prefec- 
ture based on Lin-fen was called Chin. During 
the late T’ang and the Five Dynasties (907 to 
960), because of the city’s strategic location 
commanding the approaches to T’ai-yiian, it 
became an important garrison and was often 
under military administration. During the 
Ming (1368 to 1644) and Ch’ing (1644 to 
1911) dynasties, it was the centre of the su- 
perior prefecture of P’ing-yang. The Ming 
built very strong walls, some 4 mi (6 km) in 
circumference; and in early Ch’ing times, set- 
tlement extended beyond the walls. In 1853, 
however, the northern expedition of the Tai- 
ping armies passed through the city, leaving a 
trail of destruction; further damage was 
caused in the 1860s during the Nien Rebellion. 
In the late 19th century the city declined 
sharply in importance; and after the beginning 
of the Republic in 1911 it was reduced to the 
status of a county town. In the late 1930s it 
had fewer than 10,000 inhabitants, and a great 
part of the area within the walls was waste- 
land. At that time it was a medium-sized mar- 
ket centre, dealing in local grain and cotton; it 
was notable mainly for its great cattle fair, 
held outside the temple to Emperor Yao ev- 
ery spring, which attracted traders from 
southern Shensi and western Honan, as well 
as from southern Shansi. The arrival in 1935 
of the railway from T’ai-yiian through the Fen 
Ho Valley and the later development of high- 
ways centring on Lin-fen increased its com- 
mercial importance. The city was completely 
devastated by the Japanese in World War II. 
Rich coal deposits had been discovered in the 
area before the war, and afterward local coal 
production increased steadily. In the late 
1950s, food processing and the manufacture 
of agriculture implements began, and by the 
1960s the city had begun to develop a consid- 
erable industrial output. Latest census 40,000. 
36°05’ N, 111°32’ E 
-map, China 4:262 
ling (Molva molva), commercially valuable 
marine fish of the cod family, Gadidae, found 
in deep waters near Iceland, the British Isles, 
and Scandinavia. The ling is a slim, long-bod- 
ied fish with small scales, a long anal fin, and 
two dorsal fins, the second being much longer 
than the first. A large, mottled, brown or 
greenish fish, the ling may grow to a length of 
about two metres (almost seven feet). It is 
related to two other deepwater European 
fishes: the Spanish, or Mediterranean, ling 
(M. macrophthalma or M. elongata) and the 
blue ling (M. dypterygia or M. byrkelange). 


linga (Sanskrit: “sign,” “distinguishing sym- 
bol”), in Hinduism, the phallus, symbol of the 
god Siva. The linga is the main object of wor- 
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ship in Saivite temples and private family 
shrines throughout India. Anthropomorphic 
representations of Siva are less commonly 
worshipped. The yoni, which is the symbol of 
the female sexual organ (and thus of the god- 
dess Sakti, consort of Siva), often forms the 
base of the erect linga; the two together are a 
reminder to the devotee that the male and 
female principles are forever inseparable and 
that together they represent the totality of all 
existence. 


Sandstone /inga, c. 900; in the British Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


Scholars believe that the cult of the linga has 
been followed by some non-Aryan peoples of 
India since antiquity, and short, cylindrical 
pillars with rounded tops have been found in 
Harappan remains. The Vedic Aryans ap- 
peared to have disapproved of linga worship, 
but literary and artistic evidence shows that it 
was firmly established by the Ist-2nd century 
AD. The process of conventionalizing its repre- 
sentation began during the Gupta period, so 
that in later periods its original phallic realism 
was to a considerable degree lost. 

Worship of the /inga is performed with fresh 
flowers, pure water, young sprouts of grass, 
fruit, leaves, and sun-dried rice. The purity of 
the materials and the cleanliness of the wor- 
shipper are particularly stressed. Most superi- 
or of all lingas are the svayambhuva (“‘self-ex- 
istent’’) liigas, which are believed to have 
come into existence by themselves at the be- 
ginning of time; some 68 are worshipped to- 
day in various parts of India. Those created 
by hand range from simple ones made of san- 
dal paste or of river clay for a particular rite 
and then disposed of, to more elaborate ones 
of wood, precious gems, metal, or stone. The 
canons of sculpture lay down exact rules of 
proportion to be followed for the height, 
width, and curvature of the top. The 
mukhalinga has from one to five faces of Siva 
carved on its sides and top. Another common 
icon in South India is the lingodbhavamarti, 
which shows Siva emerging out of a fiery /in- 
ga. This is a representation of the sectarian 
myth that the gods Visnu and Brahma were 
once arguing about their respective impor- 
tance when Siva appeared in the form of a 
blazing pillar to quell their pride. Brahma 
took the form of a hamsa (goose) and-flew up- 


ward to see if he could find the top of the pil- 
lar, and Visnu took the form of a boar and 
dived below to find its source, but neither was 
successful, and both had to recognize Siva’s 
superiority. 

-Buddhist symbolism in Nepal 3:411d 

-Hindu reverence among Virasaivas 8:895g 

-Hindu ritual worship 8:905g 

-Indonesian Saivite symbology 9:478b 

-Indus Valley iconographic remains 9:339b 


Lingala, Bantu language spoken in the re- 
gion along the middle flow of the Congo Riv- 
er; it functions as a lingua franca in trade and 
public affairs. 

- African languages distribution map 1:222 
-Zaire ethnic and linguistic diversity 19:1123c 


Lingaraja, Temple of, Saiva temple in Bhu- 
baneswar, Orissa, India, built in about AD 
1000. 


-Orissa under the Soma dynasty 13:739e 


lingaSarira (Sanskrit: “marked body’’), Hin- 
du philosophical conception of transmigra- 
tion, part of the body complex that accompa- 
nies the individual soul from life to life. Lin- 
gaSarira comprises the higher psychophys- 
ical organs of buddhi (‘‘consciousness’’), 
ahamkara (“organ of  subjectification”), 
manas (“mental coordinating organ of sense 
impressions’’), and prana (“‘breath, vitality”’). 


Lingayats, also called virasatvas, a Hindu 
sect with a wide following in South India that 
worship Siva as the only deity. The followers 
take their name (“/inga-wearers”) from the 
small lingas, Saivite emblems, which both the 
men and women always wear hanging by a 
cord around their necks, in place of the sacred 
thread worn by most orthodox upper-caste 
Hindu men. 

The sect is generally regarded as having been 
founded by Basava in the 12th century, but 
some scholars believe that he furthered an al- 
ready existing creed. Philosophically, their 
qualified spiritual monism and their concep- 
tion of bhakti (“‘devotion’’) as an intuitive and 
loving knowledge of God show the influence 
of the 11th/12th-century thinker Ramanuja. 
It is in their cult and social observances that 
their split with orthodoxy is most apparent. 

The Lingayats’ earlier overthrow of caste 
distinctions has been modified in modern 
times, but the sect continues to be strongly 
anti-Brahminical and opposed to worship of 
any image other than the /inga. In their rejec- 
tion of the authority of the Vedas, the doc- 
trine of transmigration, child marriage, and ill 
treatment of widows they anticipated much of 
the social-reform movements of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Every Lingayat is required to have a guru 
(teacher), who is almost always a member of a 
caste class called jarigamas. The guru is held 
in the highest esteem, and his visit to the home 
is the occasion for an important observance 
known as padodaka, or the washing of the 
feet of the guru. The Lingayat ceremonies of 
initiation, marriage, and death differ consider- 
ably from the Brahminical practices of oriho- 
dox Hinduism, Visits to temples are not re- 
quired, and members of the sect worship pri- 
vately twice daily before meals by taking their 
linga out of its case, holding it in the palm of 
their left hand, and going through a pre- 
scribed ritual of meditation and adoration. 

- bhakti social history 9:364g 

-doctrinal writings history 8:939a 
-Hindu worship of Siva centred on linga 8:895g 
‘origin, doctrine, and caste continuance 3:988f 
-Saivite doctrine as unorthodox 8:916d 


Lingayen Gulf, large inlet of the South 
China Sea that indents the west coast of cen- 
tral Luzon, Philippines, for 36 mi (56 km). It 
is 26 mi wide at its entrance between Santiago 
Island (west) and San Fernando Point (east). 
Santiago, Cabarruyan, and Hundred Islands 
(site of a national park) lie within the gulf. 
Dagupan, on its south shore, is the principal 
commercial city, and the port of Lingayen lies 
at the Agno River Delta. During World War 


II Japan (December 1941) and the United 
States (January 1945) landed forces on the 
gulf’s shores. 

16°10’ N, 120°15’ E 

Ling Canal, Chinese LING cu’U, Pin-yin 
romanization LING CHU, canal in north- 
ern Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region 
(tzu-chih-ch ii), China. 

Ling Canal was constructed to connect the 
headwaters of the Hsiang Chiang (river), flow- 
ing north into Hunan Province, with the Li 
Shui (river), one of the headwater tributaries 
of the Kuei Chiang, a tributary of the Hsi 
Chiang leading eventually to Canton. Near 
the city of Hsing-an in northern Kwangsi, 
these two rivers are separated by a low divide 
broken by a saddle. A contour canal was built 
leading water diverted from the Hsiang 
Chiang along some three miles of gentle gradi- 
ent into the Li Shui. Below the point at which 
the water for the canal was diverted, another 
canal, the Pei Ch’ii, some 1.5 mi (2.5 km) 
long, diverted the waters of the Hsiang itself 
to provide a better channel. The main section 
of the canal joining the two rivers was called 
the Nan Ch’ii. The course of the Li Shui, un- 
suited in its natural state for navigation, had 
to be canalized for some 17 mi (27 km) to its 
junction with the Kuei Chiang. 

This canal was first constructed in about 215 
Bc to supply the armies of the Ch’in dynasty 
(221-206 Bc) in their campaigns against the 
state of Nan Yiieh in Kwangtung Province 
(sheng), providing a water route from the 
Yangtze River and Ch’ang-sha in Hunan 
Province through to Canton. It was kept in re- 
pair and used regularly during the Han period 
(206 Bc to AD 220), at least from 140 Bc to aD 
50. During this period the route through Hu- 
nan was the chief route from central to south- 
ern China. Later, the major route became the 
alternative one through Kiangsi Province, 
which was considerably shorter, although in- 
volving a portage between the headwaters of 
the Kan Chiang in Kiangsi and those of the 
Pei Chiang system in Kwangsi. Early in the 
9th century the canal fell into disrepair and 
became impassable. In 825 the canal was re- 
built with a system of locks, but at some time 
in the 11th or 12th centuries these were re- 
placed by a series of 36 improved locks that 
made it possible for relatively large boats, of 
1,000 bushels burden, to pass through. The 
canal has remained in use until the present 
day, although by modern standards it can 
take only small craft. 


Lingdan Khan (Mongol chief): see Ligdan 
Khan. 


Lingen, also LINGEN AN DER EMS, town, Nie- 
dersachsen (Lower Saxony) Land (state), 
West Germany, on the Dortmund-Ems-Ka- 
nal, north-northwest of Miinster. The county 
of Lingen was divided in 1508 into upper and 
lower parts, but the two were united in 1541. 
Shortly afterward the county was sold to Em- 
peror Charles V and passed in 1578 to the 
Dutch House of Orange. After the death in 
1702 of William III, prince of Orangé and 
king of England, it passed to the king of 
Prussia, and in 1815 the lower county was 
transferred to Hanover, only to be united 
again with Prussia in 1866. The town was. the 
seat of a university from 1697 to 1820. 

Lingen is now an important local administra- 
tive and communications centre. Industries in- 
clude oil refining and the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, paper, metalware, and foodstuffs; there 
is trade in cattle and grain. Pop. (1970 est.) 
31,500. 
52°31’ N,. 7°19’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 


gadjati Agreement (drafted Nov. 15, 
‘ae treaty between the Dutch and the 
Republic of Indonesia, concluded on Linggad- 
jati hill near Tjirebon (western Java). Soon af- 
ter the capitulation of the Japanese in World 
War II, the independence of the Republic of 
Indonesia was declared, on Aug. 17, 1945, by 
the Indonesian nationalists. The Dutch at- 


tempted to restore their rule in Indonesia and 
hence came into conflict with the republican 
government, whose influence was still 
confined to Java and Sumatra. Upon the de- 
parture of the Allied troops, the Dutch and 
the republic began negotiations, which led to 
the Linggadjati Agreement that was signed in 
Batavia on March 25, 1947. 

The main content of the agreement was that 
The Netherlands recognized the republic as 
the de facto authority in Java (including 
Madura) and Sumatra. Both governments 
were to cooperate in the formation of a sover- 
eign, democratic, and federal United States of 
Indonesia, comprising the entire territories of 
the Dutch East Indies, including the Republic 
of Indonesia, Kalimantan (Borneo), and the 
Great East. Both governments were to coop- 
erate in establishing a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union with the Dutch queen as its head. Both 
the United States of Indonesia and the Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian Union were to be formed 
not later than Jan. 1, 1949. The two govern- 
ments agreed to settle by arbitration any dis- 
pute that might arise and that they could not 
settle by themselves. The agreement was in- 
tended to lay down broad principles, leaving 
the details to be worked out later. Each party 
interpreted the agreement to suit its interests, 
however, and eventually open conflict devel- 
oped between the two governments. 
-Indonesian independence demand 9:489b 
-Indonesian independence terms and dual 

interpretation 9:758b 


ling lung ware, Chinese porcelain made in 
the late Ming period (reign of Wan-li, 1573- 
1620) and characterized by pierced ornamen- 
tation. Ling lung ware is generally limited to 
small objects such as cups, brushpots, and 


Ling lung ware jar, 15th century, Ming dynasty; 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
photograph, EB Inc. 


covered jars. The decor is sometimes biscuit 
(unglazed porcelain), either left white or occa- 
sionally enhanced with touches of gilding or 
coloured glaze. Much ling lung ware was 
made for the export trade by the Ching-te- 
chen kilns (in Kiangsi), whose potters protest- 
ed against the Imperial order to make this 
kuei kung (or “devil’s work”’), as ling lung was 
also called in China. The term is generally 
thought to refer to the devilish skill needed to 
produce such porcelain openwork, but it is 
possible that it also refers to the foreign mar- 
kets for which it was destined. Although ling 
lung was also made during the K’ang-hsi peri- 
od (1662-1722) and for the rest of the 18th 
century, bes best wares are of late Ming -vin- 
tage. 

ling nut: see water chestnut. 


Ling Pao, a Sth-century Chinese Taoist reli- 
gious sect known as the “Sacred Treasure.” 
-liturgy and religious centers 17:1049c 

liturgy with possible Buddhist 

, oy 17:1054b | 

o Ching, Taoist text written ey Ko 

ee: tne Bee c. AD 397. . 
crit ritual and liturgy V7: MADD 5 Aone cistcu’ A 
| Tingua (anatomy): see tongue, seit ie 


lingua franca, auxiliary or compromise lan- 
guage used between groups having no other 
language in common. Examples are English 
and French for diplomatic purposes, Swahili 
in eastern Africa, Hindi and English in India, 
Melanesian Pidgin in the South Pacific, and 
Bazaar Malay in the East Indian archipelago. 
The term lingua franca (‘‘Frankish language’) 
was perhaps first applied to a jargon or pidgin 
based on southern French and Italian, devel- 
oped by crusaders and traders for use in the 
eastern Mediterranean during the Middle 
Ages. In the post-Renaissance period of Euro- 
pean exploration, many other such contact 
languages developed—e.g., Indo-Portuguese 
(Ceylon), Annamite-French (Indochina), Pap- 
iamento (based on Spanish, spoken in Cura- 
cao), and several types of Pidgin English—all 
of these based on the languages of the Euro- 
pean colonizing nations. Insofar as a Euro- 
pean language was simplified or distorted in 
pronunciation or grammar, it became a pid- 
gin. When such a pidgin or other lingua franca 
replaced the original language of a speech 
community, it became a creole (g.v.). Major 
ref. 14:452c 

- African linguistic heterogeneity 1:218f 

- Australian linguistic phenomenon 2:430f 
-colonial origins in Africa 1:281f 

-international communication functions 9:742b 
-Mobilian components and area of use 17:218g 
-South American development 17:109e 


lingua-geral, lingua franca developed in Bra- 
zil under Portuguese influence in the 16th and 
17th centuries as a medium of communication 
between Europeans and Indians and between 
Indians of different languages. Lingua-geral 
was a modification of the Tupinamba Indian 
language. 

‘colonial use and significance 3:142h 
-development and use 17:109f 


lingual nerve: see cranial nerve. 


lingual papillae, in anatomy, the small pro- 
jections on the tongue containing the taste 
buds. 

-human digestive system anatomy 5:790f 

taste bud origins and specializations 6:751c 


lingual tonsil, collective term for lymphoid 
tissue masses on the upper side of the tongue, 
towards the rear. 

-human digestive system anatomy 5:792c 


linguaphone, category of idiophone percus- 

sion instruments, their own substances vibrat- 

ing to produce sound when set in motion by 

plucking. 

-types and use in various cultures 14:58h 
passim to 63e 


Linguatula (arthropod genus): see pentasto- 
mid. 


Lin-guei (China): see Kuei-lin. 


Linguet, Simon-Nicolas-Henri (1736- 
1794), lawyer whose numerous controversial 
writings on matters of public interest earned 
him exile from France twice before the Revo- 
lution and sentence of death after it. 


linguistic atlas: see dialect atlas. 


linguistic change, modification of the sound 
system or the grammar of a language, espe- 
cially as considered over a period of time or as 
the result of contact of its speakers with those 
of other languages. 
-dialectal differentiation process 5:697g 
-Dravidian comparative stability 5:991f 
-High German consonant shift 8:23g; table 
-Indo-European—Germanic © © 

soundshifts 10:993h 
-language families and typology 10:660b 
-protolanguage of Austronesian 2:485f 
-slang-producing processes 16:850g 
-theories, conceptions, and analyses 10:1006g 
-vocabulary adaptation 10:652b 
*wave theory of Johannes Schmidt 10: 1009d_ 


linguistic geography: see dialectology. 
Linguistic philosophy: see Analytic and 
Linguistic philosophy. 
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linguistics 10:992, the scientific study of lan- 
guage. Synchronic linguistics involves the de- 
scription of languages as they are at a given 
point in time; diachronic linguistics is con- 
cerned with the historical development of lan- 
guages; theoretical linguistics encompasses 
the construction of theories concerning the 
structure of languages or of a framwork for 
the description of languages; and applied lin- 
guistics uses the findings and techniques of 
other areas of linguistic study to aid in a vari- 
ety of practical tasks, chief among which is 
language teaching. In addition to the analysis 
of languages for their own sake, many lin- 
guists also study language in relation to the 
psychological or physiological mechanisms in- 
volved in speech, the social and cultural con- 
texts of language, or the communicative func- 
tion of language. 


TEXT ARTICLE COvers: 
History of linguistics 10:933b 

Methods of synchronic linguistic analysis 996b 
Historical (diachronic) linguistics 1006g 
Linguistics and other disciplines 1010b 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-aesthetic theories and approaches 1:157h 
-Analytic philosophy trends 1:807b 
-anthropology and research links 1:969d 
-Bentley’s Homeric text restorations 8:1178b 
-Carnap’s Empiricist theories 3:925g 
-cryptanalysis principles and uses 5:332d 
-cultural determinants of race 15:350c 
-dictionary development and usage 5:713g 
-exegetical applications 7:6la 
-grammar studies history 8:266c 
-Grimm’s Germanic language study 8:427e 
-Indo-European grouping postulates 9:432c 
-informant problems in Vegliot study 15:1026d 
-information theory application 9:580d 
-innate grammar controversy 10:650b 
-Ttalic languages’ origins 9:1076f 
-knowledge and language 6:945c 
-language as universal communication 4:1008e 
-language family investigation 10:66la 
-logic and linguistic theory 11:73g 
-logic history from antiquity 11:57e 
-medieval Jewish poetical impetus 10:319h 
-Meso-American studies techniques 11:957d 
-noncognitivist meta-ethical theories 6:986e 
-optimization theory and method 13:633f 
-philology as a related discipline 8:1170c 
-philosophical apologetics of Chomsky 16:507e 
- philosophical implications of language 
rules 14:881h 
-phonetics and language sound study 14:275c 
- prosody and schools of theory 15:74h 
-reconstruction of proto-Austronesian 2:485f 
-religiocultural boundary and isoglosses 7:311b 
-scope of study and major divisions 10:642h 
-semantic theories 16:510d 
-transformational grammar and acceptor 
automata 2:502f 
-word and sentence descriptions 17:484f 
-writing’s correspondence to language 19:1037c 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

history: see comparative method; Firthian lin- 
guistics; folk etymology; glossematics; glotto- 
chronology; grammar, generative;  gram- 
mar, stratificational; grammar, © structural; 
grammar, transformational; lexicostatistics; 
Neogrammarians; philology; Prague School; 
semantics, generative; structuralism; tagmem- 
ics; Whorfian hypothesis 

linguistic disciplines: dialectology; etymology; 
grammar, comparative; grammar, historical; 
linguistics, comparative; linguistics, diachronic; 
linguistics, historical; linguistics, synchronic; 
morphology; phonemics; phonology; semio- 
tics; semology; syntax 

linguistic methodology: comparative method; 
glottochronology; language family; lexico- 
statistics; metalinguistics; protolanguage 
linguistics and other disciplines: ethnolinguistics; 
linguistics, anthropological; linguistics, com- 
putational; neurolinguistics; psycholinguistics; 
sociolinguistics; Whorfian hypothesis 

other: International Phonetic Association 


linguistics, algebraic, branch of math- 
ematical linguistics that is concerned. with the 
construction of mathematical models of the 
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phonological and grammatical structure of 
languages. 
-methods and area of study 10:1012d 
‘universal grammar on mathematical 
model 8:270b 


linguistics, anthropological, study of the 
relationship between language and culture; 
usually refers to work on languages that have 
no written records. In the United States a 
close relationship between anthropology and 
linguistics developed as a result of research by 
anthropologists into the American Indian cul- 
tures and languages. Early students in this 
field discovered what they felt to be significant 
relationships between the languages, thought, 
and cultures of the Indian groups (see Whor- 
fian hypothesis). The issue of the relatedness 
of language and culture is still a controversial 
one, and it is now thought by many that the 
relationship is not as close as was first suspect- 
ed, Anthropologists currently draw on linguis- 
tic techniques mainly for the analysis of such 
areas as kinship systems, botanical taxono- 
mies, and colour terms, and many an- 
thropologists are engaged in fieldwork and 
language description. 

‘language family development 10:660d 
‘languages classification systems 10:662h 
-methods, theories, and approaches 10:1011g 


linguistics, applied, branch of linguistic 
science dealing with practical applications of 
the findings of theoretical linguistics in such 
areas as language teaching methodology and 
speech therapy. 

-area of research 10:1012g 


linguistics, comparative, study of the his- 
torical evolution and interrelations of lan- 
guages; employs methods developed essen- 
tially in Germany in the 19th century. Using 
both oral and written evidence, the compara- 
tive linguist compares existing languages to 
discover similarities, reconstruct older stages, 
and distinguish related groups. The concept of 
language families originated with the discov- 
ery, in 1786, by Sir William Jones of the 
resemblances Sanskrit bears to Greek and 
Latin; later, German philologists, such as 
Franz Bopp, the author of a six-part com- 
parative grammar (1816), devised systematic 
methods of tracing language families devel- 
oped from a common source. 

Comparative philology, an older term, is 
now usually applied to comparative linguistic 
studies of Latin and Classical Greek. Major 
ref. 10:1008a 
-Hamito-Semitic studies and criteria 8:590f 
-Meso-American genetic groupings 11:957g 
-theories and studies of 19th century 10:993f 


linguistics, computational, language anal- 
ysis that makes use of electronic digital com- 
puters. Computational analysis is most fre- 
quently applied to the handling of basic lan- 
guage data—e.g., sorting and printing lexi- 
cons, making concordances, and counting fre- 
quencies of sounds, words, and word elements 
—although many other types of linguistic 
analysis can be performed by computers. The 
period of greatest interest in computational 
linguistics was from about 1955-65, when re- 
searchers undertook projects that would lead 
to computerized or mechanical translation in- 
volving grammatical and semantic analysis of 
sentences. Support for research in mechanical 
translation diminished after it became appar- 
ent that current knowledge of grammar and 
meaning was not sufficient to produce auto- 
matic translations of high quality (translations 
of lower quality were rarely justified economi- 
cally). Techniques developed in computation- 
al linguistics have been used in other fields; 
e.g., the study of style in literature often uses 
frequency counts of language elements, and 
information retrieval usually makes use of au- 
tomated grammatical analysis. 

-machine translation 10:657c 

-nonnumerical information systems 9:573h 


‘optimization theory and method 13:633f 

-transformational grammar and acceptor 
automata 2:502f 

translation, analysis, and statistics 10:1012b 


linguistics, diachronic, the study of a lan- 
guage or languages through time—e.g., the 
study of the evolution of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and other Romance languages from 
Latin or of the changes from Old English to 
Modern English. Diachronic linguistics is con- 
trasted with synchronic linguistics (see linguis- 
tics, synchronic), which is the study of lan- 
guage at a particular point in time. A dia- 
chronic description of a language presupposes 
that two or more synchronic descriptions of 
the language for the period of interest have al- 
ready been made. The distinction between 
diachronic and synchronic linguistics was first 
made by the Swiss linguist Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure (1857-1913). 

-Saussurean methodological principles 10:995b 


linguistics, historical, the branch of linguis- 
tics concerned with the study of phonological, 
grammatical, and semantic changes; the 
reconstruction of earlier stages of languages; 


and the discovery and application of the _ 


methods by which genetic relationships 
among languages can be demonstrated. His- 
torical linguistics had its roots in the etymo- 
logical speculations of classical and medieval 
times, in the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin begun during the Renaissance, and in 
the speculations of scholars as to the language 
from which the other languages of the world 
were descended. It was only in the 19th cen- 
tury, however, that more scientific methods of 
language comparison and sufficient data on 
the early Indo-European languages combined 
to establish the principles now used by histori- 
cal linguists. The theories of the Neogram- 
marians, a group of German historical lin- 
guists and classical scholars who first gained 
prominence in the 1870s, were especially im- 
portant because of the rigorous manner in 
which they formulated sound correspon- 
dences in the Indo-European languages. In 
the 20th century, historical linguists have suc- 
cessfully extended the application of the theo- 
ries and methods of the 19th century to the 
classification and historical study of non- 
Indo-European languages. Historical linguis- 
tics, when contrasted with synchronic linguis- 
tics, is often called diachronic linguistics. 
-Chinese protolanguage reconstruction 16:805a 
-Grimm’s Germanic language study 8:427e 
-Hamito-Semitic studies and criteria 8:590f 
-Indo-European differentiation concepts 9:432c 
-linguistic change causes and results 10:660b 
-Oto-Manguean phylum ancestor 
reconstruction significance 11:960f 
-phonological, grammatical, and semantic 
change theories 10:1006g 
-religion classification by language 15:629d 
-theories and studies of 19th century 10:993f 
-Uralic aboriginal location theories 18:1027f 


linguistics, structural: see structuralism. 


linguistics, synchronic, the study of a lan- 
guage at a given point in time. The time stud- 
ied may be either the present or a particular 
point in the past; synchronic analyses can also 
be made of dead languages, such as Latin. 
Synchronic linguistics is contrasted with dia- 
chronic linguistics (q.v.), the study of a lan- 
guage over a period of time. In the 20th cen- 
tury, synchronic description has come to be 
regarded as prior to diachronic description; 
the latter presupposes that synchronic de- 
scriptions at various stages of the develop- 
ment of a language have already been carried 
out, Previously, linguists had placed emphasis 
on diachronic linguistics. The distinction was 
first made by the Swiss linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure (1857-1913). Major ref. 10:996b 
-automata theory 2:503b 

-Saussurean methodological principles 10:995b 


Lingula Flags, Upper Cambrian group of 
rock formations (the Cambrian Period began 
about 570,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
70,000,000 years) that occur in Wales, where, 


in the region of the Harlech Dome, they are 
about 1,830 metres (6,000 feet) thick and con- 
sist of shales, slates, and flaggy sandstones. 
The divisions, or formations, in ascending or- 
der are Maentwrog, Festiniog, and Dolgelly, 
which take their names from towns in the 
Harlech Dome area. The Lingula Flags, by 
which name the entire group is known, occur 
toward the base of the group, and the name 
has become entrenched in the geological liter- 
ature since its first use by Adam Sedgwick in 
1847. The name is, in fact, misleading, and 
efforts are being made to alter it. The flaggy 
beds are restricted in occurrence, and, further- 
more, the brachiopod genus named Lingula, a 
modern form, for which the formation was 
named, is actually the genus Lingulella, a 
Cambrian form. 


lingulids, group of brachiopods, or lamp 
shells, that includes very ancient extinct forms 
as well as surviving representatives. First 
known from Cambrian rocks (about 570,- 
000,000 years old), they probably originated 
at some time in the Precambrian. The lingu- 
lids are small, inarticulate brachiopods; their 
shells are unhinged and consist of chitonous 
(fingernail-like) material. A modern genus, 


Lingulid 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


Lingula, is found in normal marine environ- 
ments but is most common in muddy, brack- 
ish water that is poor in oxygen and generally 
unsuited to most organisms. The genus Lin- 
gulella is a fossil form known from the Cam- 


brian and was similar in appearance and ~ 


structure to the modern Lingula. Lingulepis, a 
related genus more or less restricted to the 
Late Cambrian, differs from other lingulids in 
appearance; it is more teardrop in form. The 
lingulids are useful fossils for the environmen- 
tal information that they provide; they are of 
little use for stratigraphic correlations. The 
lingulids were an important component of 
Cambrian brachiopod faunas. 
-fossil brachiopods and eras, illus. 5 7:563 
-Lingula in Cambrian Brachiopod 
evolution 3:691c 
-Lingula traits, behaviour, and classification 
3:98a; illus. 


Ling-yang Hsia Gorges, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China. 
-Hsi Chiang River system 8:1125d 


Lin-hai, also called r’al-cHou, romanized, 
respectively, as LIN-HAI and TaI-Jou in the Pin- 
yin romanization system, city and port in east- 
ern Chekiang Province (sheng), China. It is a 
county (Asien) seat and the administrative cen- 
tre of the T’ai-chou Area (ti-ch’ii). Lin-hai is 
situated about 22 mi (35 km) from the mouth 
of the Ling Chiang (river), on the northern 
bank, at its junction with the Shih-feng Ch’i 
(river), which leads northward to the great 
Buddhist centre of T’ien-t’ai Shan (mountain). 
Under the Ch’in (221-206 sc) and Han (206 
BC-AD 220) dynasties, there was a county 
town there, subordinate to K’uei-chi (now 
Shao- hsing), but it was little more than a mili- 

tary outpost. In 257, under the southern state 
of Wu, a county named Lin-hai was estab- 
lished there together with a commandery of 
the same name, which was incorporated into 
Ch’u-chou Prefecture after the Sui conquest 
of the south in 581. In 621, however, it was 


aie 


again made an independent prefecture, first 
. being called Hai-chou, and then in 622 taking 
the name T’ai-chou. Under the Ming (1368- 
1644) and Ch’ing (1644-1911) dynasties, it 
was a superior prefecture (fv), T’ai-chou, but 
in 1912 it reverted to county status, using its 
old name Lin-hai-hsien, Lin-hai is the com- 
mercial centre for the surrounding valleys, 
characterized by rugged terrain and little pro- 
ductivity. The main products are timber and 
citrus fruits, for which the area is famous. It 
also produces various types of oil plants and 
trees and is known for fine handicrafts in bam- 
boo. The Ling Chiang is not navigable for 
large vessels, and most of the goods collected 
for export in Lin-hai are transshipped to 
seagoing steamers at Hai-men on the estuary. 
Pop. (early 1970s est.) 10,000—50,000. 

28°51’ N, 121°07’ E 

Lin-hsi, town in northwestern Liaoning Prov- 
ince, China, an important Neolithic archaeo- 
logical site. 

43°30’ N, 118°00' E 

-Neolithic tool discoveries 4:298f 

Lin-i, Pin-yin romanization also LIN-1, for- 
merly I-CHOU, a city in southeastern Shantung 
Province (sheng), China, and the county 
(Asien) seat and administrative centre of the 
Lin-i Area (ti-ch’ii). It is a road communica- 
tion centre for southeastern Shantung, stand- 
ing on the west bank of the I Ho (river), and 
has good road communications with Siichow 
and Lien-yiin-chiang to the south in Kiangsu 
Province. Routes across the Shantung Hills 
connect it with Yen-chou, Hsin-t’ai, Tsinan, 
and Po-shan. Northward, a road links it to 
Tsingtao. 

Traditionally it was a part of the ancient 
state of Lu. Under the dynastic rule of the 
Ch’in (221-206 Bc) and Han (206 sc-Apb 220), 
it was known as Lang-ye, or as the comman- 
dery of Tung-hai. The name I-chou first ap- 
peared under the Northern Chou (founded in 
the 6th century), and it retained this name un- 
til the end of the Ch’ing period (1911) when it 
was renamed I-chou Superior Prefecture (fu). 
It reverted to county status under the republic 
(after 1911). The modern city dates back to 
the mid-14th century and has walls, subse- 
quently rebuilt in Ch’ing times (1644-1911), 
some of which are 3 mi in circumference, 

In the early 1970s Lin-i was a flourishing lo- 
cal commercial centre and the collecting point 
for agricultural produce (especially peanuts 
[groundnuts]) from southeast Shantung. There 
are light industries in the city; small coal 
deposits are exploited nearby. Pop. (early 
1970s est.) 10,000-50,000. 
35°04’ N, 118°22' E 
‘map, China 4:262 
Linienwall, in Vienna, defensive outer wall 
around the city, built in 1704-06 and razed in 
the late 19th century. 

-date and plan 19:116f 


lining, also called RELINING, a method of con- 
serving paintings by attaching a new canvas to 
the back of the old one for reinforcement. 
-painting preservation technique 2:60d 


liniya, Soviet unit of length equivalent to 0.1 
inch, or 2.54 millimetres. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Lin-jiang (China): see Ch’ing-chiang. 


link, Gunter’s, also suURVEYORS’ LINK, En- 
glish unit of length, equivalent to 7.92 inches, 
or 201 millimetres. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


linkage, in mechanical engineering, a system 
of solid, usually metallic, links (bars) connect- 
ed to two or more other links by pin joints 
(hinges), sliding joints, or ball-and-socket 
joints so as to form a closed chain or a series 
of closed chains. When one of the links is 
fixed, the possible movements of the other 
links relative to the fixed link and to one 
another will depend on the number of links 
and the number and types of joints. With four 


pin-connected links, for example, the links all 
move in parallel planes, and regardless of 
which link is fixed, the other links have con- 
strained motion; i.e., they move in a fixed and 
determinate way relative to the fixed link. By 
varying the relative lengths of the links, this 
four-bar linkage becomes a useful mechanism 
for converting uniform rotary to non-uniform 
rotary motion or continuous rotary to oscilla- 
tory motion; it is the most commonly used 
linkage mechanism in machine construction. 
‘types and applications 11:240h; illus. 241 


linkage group, in genetics, a term used for 
the genes on a chromosome. They are inherit- 
ed as a group; that is, during cell division they 
act and move as a unit rather than indepen- 
dently. The existence of linkage groups is the 
reason some traits do not comply with Men- 
del’s law of independent assortment (recombi- 
nation of genes and the traits they control); 
i.e., the principle applies only if genes are 
located on different chromosomes. Variation 
in the gene composition of a chromosome can 
occur when a chromosome breaks, and the 
sections join with the partner chromosome if 
it has broken in the same places. This ex- 
change of genes between chromosomes, called 
crossing over, usually occurs during meiosis, 
when the total number of chromosomes is 
halved. 

Sex linkage is the tendency of a characteristic 
to be linked to one sex. Sex chromosomes dif- 
fer. The X chromosome in Drosophila flies 
and human beings, for example, carries a 
complete set of genes; the Y chromosome has 
only a few genes. Eggs of females carry an X 
chromosome; sperm of males may carry an X 
ora Y. An egg fertilized by a sperm with an X 
chromosome results in a female; one fertilized 
by a sperm with a Y chromosome results in a 
male. In offspring with the XY chromosome 
pair, any trait carried by the X chromosome 
will appear unless there is a corresponding 
gene (allele) on the Y chromosome. Examples 
of sex-linked traits in man are red-green col- 
our blindness and hemophilia. These traits are 
controlled by genes on the X chromosome 
and thus occur much more frequently in men 
than in women because there is no allele on 
the Y chromosome to offset them. 

crossing over 

-gene linkage and recombinations of 

traits 7:995d 

-human genetic variation 7:997h 
-gene structure and function 7:983a 
-hereditary coagulation defects 2:1110g 
‘heredity and gene associations 8:806b; illus. 
-polymorphic mimicry in butterfly 12:215h 
-polymorphism control by gene cluster 14:775d 


linkage isomerism, the existence of coordi- 
nation compounds (qg.v.) having the same 
atomic composition but differing in the at- 
tachment to the central atom of a ligand 
group; certain such groups, called ambident 
ligands, contain more than one atom by which 
they may bind to the central atom: the nitro- 
gen-oxygen group NOs, for example, binds 
through its nitrogen atom in nitro compounds 
but through one of its oxygen atoms in nitrito 
compounds. 
-coordination compound structures 5:138c 
-stereoisomerism of inorganic 

compounds 9:1042h 


linkage map (biology): see genetic map. 


linkar, in Burmese literature of the 15th cen- 
tury, a type of devotional poetry. 
-Burmese literary styles 17:234e 


linked bond, in finance, a government bond 
the value of which is linked to changes in the 
price level, to protect investors against infla- 
tion. 
-public debt and forms of debt 

instruments 15:195d 
-securities trading and bond types 16:447h 


Linked Ring, association of English photog- 
raphers formed in 1892, important as one of 
the first groups to spread the idea that pho- 


243 Linkoping 


tography is an art. They called their annual 
exhibitions salons, a name that was borrowed 
from the world of painting and demonstrated 
their artistic motivation. Led by Henry Peach 
Robinson, the Linked Ring refused to exhibit 
photographs that, in their judgment, failed to 
further “the development of the highest form 
of art of which photography is capable.” The 
group also made innovations in the display of 
photographs. Instead of crowding photo- 
graphs onto a wall from ceiling to floor, as 
was usually done, the Linked Ring displayed 
their work at eye level, and their galleries were 
decorated with flowers and pastel designs 
drawn on the walls and occasionally on the 
frames. This self-consciously artistic attitude 
was subsequently adopted by European 
groups, such as the Photo-Club de Paris. In 
America, the Photo-Secession Group promul- 
gated similar ideas. 

-aesthetic considerations of 

photography 14:317c 


Linklater, Eric (Robert) (b. March 8, 1899, 
Dounby, Orkney Islands, Scot.—d. Nov. 7, 
1974, Aberdeen), novelist, poet, and historical 
writer noted for his satiric wit and for the vari- 
ety, quantity, and consistently high quality of 
his work. 

Linklater began studying medicine at Aber- 
deen University but switched to English litera- 
ture. After service in the Black Watch in 
World War I, during which he was wounded, 
he turned to journalism, becoming assistant 
editor of the Times of India (1925-27). He 
taught English at Aberdeen and in 1928-30 
visited the U.S. on a Commonwealth Fellow- 
ship. That visit produced the first of his “inno- 
cent abroad” novels, Juan in America (1931). 
During World War II Linklater commanded 
the Orkney Fortress and worked in the War 
Office. After the war he became rector of 
Aberdeen University (1945-48). 

Linklater’s early novels include White Maa’s 
Saga (1929), The Men of Ness (1932), and 
Magnus Merriman (1934). He was a prolific 
writer, and his 30th book, The Voyage of the 
Challenger (1972), a nonfictional account of 
the expedition of ums ‘“‘Challenger” in 1872- 
76, has all the verve that his early works dis- 
played. Linklater wrote three volumes of au- 
tobiography, The Man on My Back (1941), A 
Year of Space (1953), and Fanfare for a Tin 
Hat (1970). 

-dramatic distinction of radio plays 18:125h 


Link6ping, city, the seat of Ostergétland /an 
(county), southeastern Sweden, on the Stang 
River near its outflow into Rox Lake. The site 
has been settled since the Bronze Age. During 
the Middle Ages it attained commercial im- 
portance and was surpassed as a cultural and 
religious centre only by Uppsala. Several im- 
portant diets were held there during the reign 
of Gustav I Vasa. In 1598 at LinkGping the 
battle against Sigismund of Poland preserved 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Swe- 
den and secured the Swedish throne for the 
Vasa dynasty. Two years later Sigismund’s 


= gl 


The ‘Fountain of the Folkungs” by Carl Milles, 
Linképing, Swed. 
Refot 
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partisans were beheaded on Stora Torget 
(Main Square), an event known as “the Lin- 
k6dping Massacre.” 

After a fire in 1700 the city declined. Notable 
buildings are the Romanesque and Swedish 
Gothic cathedral (c. 1100-1499); the Church 
of St. Lars, under the floor of which the re- 
mains of a Roman church are preserved; the 
13th-century castle, once the episcopal palace 
but later a royal palace and now the gover- 
nor’s residence; the old gymnasium (second- 
ary school), founded by Gustavus II Adol- 
phus in 1627; the Lutheran bishop’s palace 
(1734); the diocesan library, known for its col- 
lections from the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
48); and the modern museum (1939), with its 
picture gallery and collection of prehistoric 
art. Carl Milles’s “Fountain of the Folkungs”’ 
(1927) is on Stora Torget. The University of 
Link6ping, affiliated with the University of 
Stockholm, was founded in 1970. 

Industrial development came with the build- 
ing of the Gota and Kinda canals and the 
Stockholm-Malm6 railway. The city is a rail 
junction, with aircraft, freight car, and au- 
tomobile industries. Pop. (1975 est.) mun., 
108,034. 

St) SY ONE is y78)7/ 12 

-map, Sweden 17:849 

Lin-kuei (China): see Kuei-lin. 


Linley, Elizabeth Ann (1754-92), singer 
and the wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
-marriage to Sheridan 16:668d 


Linley, Thomas, the Elder (1733-95), 
musician who from 1774 managed the ora- 
torios performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. He also composed or compiled the 
music for many dramatic pieces played there. 
‘partnership with Sheridan 16:668f 


Linlithgow, ancient royal burgh (chartered 
town) and seat of the administrative authority 
of West Lothian district, Lothian region, 
Scotland, situated on the south side of Linlith- 
gow Loch (lake). The burgh (a royal burgh 
since 1389) contains one of Scotland’s four 
royal palaces. Together with the 15th-century 
parish Church of St. Michael, it now stands 
roofless on a promontory that divides the loch 
into two almost equal parts. The building of 
the palace was begun by James I (of Scotland, 
reigned 1406 to 1437), and it subsequently 
became a favourite abode of Scottish kings: 
Mary, Queen of Scots and her father James V 
were both born there. The castle was burned 
down in 1746. 

In the 19th century the appearance of the 
town was much changed by rebuilding, a pro- 
cess greatly accelerated in the 1960s, when a 
large section of the High Street was’ totally 
redeveloped by the town council. Linlithgow’s 
industries include papermaking and whisky 
distilling. There is also an agricultural market. 
Large areas of the town have been developed 
as private housing for commuters from the 
nearby industrial towns of Grangemouth and 
Bathgate. Pop. (1974 est.) 6,158. 

55999' N43 337-2 W: 

Linlithgow, Victor Alexander John 
Hope, 2nd marquess of (b. Sept. 24, 1887, 
Abercorn, West Lothian—d. Jan. 5, 1952, 
Abercorn), statesman and longest serving 
viceroy of India (1936-43) who suppressed 
opposition to British presence there during 
World War II. 

During World War I (1914-18) Linlithgow 
served on the western front. In 1922 he was 
appointed a civil lord of the admiralty, and, 
when the first Labour government was 
formed in 1924, he was selected deputy chair- 
man of the Conservative and Unionist Party 
organization. Exposed to India’s problems as 
chairman of the royal commission on agricul- 
ture in India (1926-28) and of the select com- 
mittee on Indian constitutional reform, 


Linlithgow 


Keystone 


he succeeded Lord Willingdon as viceroy in 
1936. According to the Government of India 
Act of 1935, the provinces were to be gov- 
erned by ministries responsible to the elected 
legislatures. The Indian nationalist Congress 
Party, with clear majorities in five of the 11 
provinces, was unwilling to take office without 
assurance that the governors would not use 
their reserve powers to override the ministries. 
Because Linlithgow overcame these fears, 
provincial autonomy functioned smoothly, 
but he failed to secure consent of the princes, 
which was necessary for establishment of the 
federal structure provided by the statute. 

In September 1939 Linlithgow declared war 
against Germany before consulting the Indian 
political parties, offending the Congress Party 
leaders, who then asked their provincial min- 
isters to resign. The Congress Party leaders 
also refused Linlithgow’s offer of representa- 
tion in his executive council; nevertheless, he 
enlarged the council’s number of Indian mem- 
bers. Added to the Japanese threat to British 
control of India during World War II was the 
attempt in August 1942 at a mass civil- 
disobedience campaign by the Congress Party, 
which was dissatisfied by Britain’s refusal to 
grant independence to India, Linlithgow in- 
terned its leaders and suppressed resistance to 
the government. By the date of his retirement 
in 1943, a completely volunteer army of more 
than 2,000,000 men, plus considerable contin- 
gents from the Indian states, had joined the 
British military efforts, 

-war declaration reaction 9:420h 


), Finnish author. 
-narrative prose style 10:1259f 


Linnaea (evergreen shrub): see twinflower. 


Linnaean system (biology): see nomencla- 
ture. 


linnaeite, series of cobalt and nickel sulfide 
minerals usually associated with other metal 
sulfides in hydrothermal veins. A typical oc- 
currence is the Siegen district, West Germany. 
This series is in the A3X4 class of sulfides; its 
members have spinel-like structures. For 
chemical formulas and detailed physical prop- 
erties, see table under sulfide minerals. 
-physical properties and cationic 
substitution 17:789e 


Linnaeus 10:1013, in full CARoLUS LIN- 
NAEuSs, Latinized form of CARL VON LINNE (b. 
May 23, 1707, South Rashult, Swed.—d. Jan. 
10, 1778, Uppsala), botanist and explorer, the 
first to frame principles for defining genera 
and species of organisms and to create a uni- 
form system for naming them. 

Abstract of text biography. After taking a 
degree in medicine at Uppsala, Linnaeus took 
a lectureship in botany in 1730, Two years lat- 
er he explored the vegetation of Lapland and 
in 1735 published the first of his nomen- 
clatorial systems. In 1738 he settled in Stock- 


holm, where he practiced medicine. His later 


years were spent in classifying and teaching. In 
1761 he was raised to the nobility. 


Among his important works are Flora Lap- 
ponica (1737; Eng. trans., Lachesis Lap- 
ponica, 1811); Systema Naturae (1735); Gen- 
era Plantarum (1737); and Species Plantarum 
(1753) 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-barnacle nomenclature and myth 4:642a 
biological classification method 4:685a 
-biological sciences 2:1022a 

-botany history and development 3:66g 
-classification system theory 8:1030d 
‘evolutionary theories and origins 7:7h 
-genetic experimentation in plants 8:801d 
“homology theory’s anticipation 19: 1165b 
-man’s place in the primates 1:978f 
‘primate classification theory 14:1015c 
-species theory and classification 17:450a 


Linnankoski, Johannes, real name vIHTORI 
PELTONEN (b. Oct. 18, 1869, Askola, Fin.—d. 
Aug. 10, 1913, Helsinki), novelist, orator, and 
champion of Finnish independence from 
Russia; his works helped to form Finnish na- 
tional consciousness in the early 20th century. 
Linnankoski was of peasant origin and largely 
self-taught. His finest novel, Pakolaiset (1908; 
“The Fugitives”), confers a tragic grandeur on 


Linnankoski 
By courtesy of the Embassy of Finland, Washington, D.C. 


the sufferings and patient endurance of peas- 
ant life. More popular in his day was his novel 
Laulu tulipunaisesta kukasta (1905; The Song 
of the Blood-Red Flower, 1920), a lyrical fan- 
tasy relating the amorous adventures of a 
young lumberjack, a Finnish Don Juan who, 
unlike his prototype, matures into a responsi- 
ble and ethical person. The story was the basis 
for three successful Finnish films. 

place in Finnish literature 10:1259a 


Linné, lunar crater the reported disappear- 
ance of which in the 19th century caused 
scientific controversy and stimulated study of 
the Moon, In 1866 Julius Schmidt, director of 
the Athens Observatory, announced that the 
crater, formerly easily seen, was gone, and 
only a white spot was visible where it had 
been. Schmidt and other skilled observers had 
until 1843 agreed that Linné (named for the 
Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus) was a 
deep crater about ten kilometres (six miles) in 
diameter. Apparently, no careful observations 
were made of the site between 1843 and 1866. 
In 1903, however, there came to light a draw- 
ing made in 1788 in which Linné was also 
shown as a white spot; this cast doubt on the 
reality of the reported change. Modern obser- 
vations show a crater about 1.6 kilometres (1 
mile) wide, near the centre of a light-coloured 
mound at about 28° north, 12° east. The ap- 
pearance of the formation varies considerably 
with the angle of sunlight. Whether any struc- 
tural change or occasional obscuring emission 
of gas has occurred is uncertain. 
-possible topographical change 12:425e 


Linné, Carl von: see Linnaeus. 


Linnebach lantern, also called the LIn- 
NEBACH PROJECTOR, theatrical lighting device 
by which silhouettes, colour, and broad out- 


lines can be projected as part of the back- 
_ ground scenery. The device, originally devel- 
oped in the 19th century by the German light- 
ing expert Adolf Linnebach, consists of a con- 
centrated-filament, high-intensity lamp placed 
in a deep box painted black inside. One side of 
the box is open and contains a glass or mica 
slide carrying the design to be projected; it 
can be projected from behind onto a translu- 
cent screen or from the front of the stage onto 
a backdrop. The device has been refined to in- 
clude a wide-angle-lens system that prevents 
radical distortion of the image. 
-stage lighting instruments 17:556b 


Linnell, John (1792-1882), British portrait 
and landscape painter who was a patron of 
William Blake. 

‘Blake watercolour portrait illus. 2:1100 

-Peel portrait illus. 13:1107 

-Trevithick portrait illus, 18:692c 


linnet (Carduelis, formerly Acanthis, can- 
nabina), seed-eating European finch of the 


Linnet (Carduelis aR 
Stephen Dalton from the Natural History Photography Agency—EB Inc. 


family Carduelidae (order Passeriformes). It 
grows to about 13 centimetres (5 inches) long 
and is brown streaked, with a white-edged 
forked tail; the crown and breast of the male 
are red. The house finch (see rosefinch) of the 
USS, is often called linnet. ; 


linocut, also called LINOLEUM cuT, type of 
print made from a sheet of linoleum into 
which a design has been cut in relief. This pro- 
cess of printmaking is similar to woodcut 
(q.v.), but because linoleum is easier to work 
than wood, linocuts yield a greater variety of 
effects than do woodcuts. Linocut designs can 
be worked in numerous ways to achieve many 
different textures. The ease with which lino- 
leum is worked makes it admirably suited to 
large decorative prints using broad areas of 
flat colour. The linocut process was intro- 


“Bust of a Woman After Pree Cranach the Younger,” 
colour linoleum cut by Pablo Picasso, 1958; in the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


By courtesy of the Museum of poser Art, New York, gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Daniel | won 


duced in the beginning of the 20th century and 
was long despised by many artists as not suffi- 
ciently demanding of technical skill. After Pa- 
blo Picasso and Henri Matisse used the tech- 
nique to advantage in the 1950s, however, 
many other artists adopted it. 

- printmaking technique and history 14:1076c 


Linofilm, photo-composing typesetting ma- 

chine that was adapted in 1950 from the origi- 

nal Linotype typesetting machine. 

‘construction, operation, and speed 14:1062h 
passim to 1064a 


Linognathidae, family of smooth sucking 
lice of the order Phthiraptera. See also suck- 
ing louse. 

-linognathidae classification 14:376b 


linoleic acid (chemistry): see fatty acid. 


linoleum, smooth-surfaced product, used 
chiefly as a floor covering, that is made froma 
mixture of oxidized oil, gums and resins, and 
substances contributing pigment and serving 
as extenders. This composition, formed into a 
sheet by calendering, is usually applied to a 
burlap or felt backing. Linoleum is available 
in thicknesses of about 1.6-4.5 millimetres 
(0.06-0.18 inch), usually in 6-foot (2-metre) 
widths, and may be plain or printed. It is 
resilient, nonflammable, durable, easily main- 
tained, and low in cost. 

‘building construction and floor finish 3:46le 
‘conifer commercial uses 5:3b 

-floor covering types and manufacture 7:410c 
interior decoration uses 9:695d 


linoleum cut (printmaking): see linocut. 


Linoproductus, genus of extinct articulate 
brachiopods (lampshells) found throughout 
the, midcontinental region of North America 


Linoproductus 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


as fossils in Mississippian to Permian rocks 
(between 345,000,000 and 225,000,000 years 
old). The genus Linoproductus is a distinctive 
invertebrate form distinguished by its strongly 
convex pedicle valve and its concave brachial 
valve. Fine ribbing marks the convex shell. 


Linos (Greek mythology): see Linus. 


Linosa Island, Italian isoLa DI LINOSA, one 
of the Isole Pelagie (Pelagie Islands), in the 
Mediterranean Sea between Malta and Tunis, 
about 30 mi (48 km) north-northeast of Lam- 
pedusa Island (g.v.). Linosa is administered as 
part of Agrigento province, Sicily, Italy, and 
has an area of 2.10 sq mi (5.43 sq km). It is 
moderately fertile, although it suffers from a 
lack of fresh water. Its port and population 
centre is the village of Linosa on the southern 
coast, Pop. (1971) 392. 

SOLS INL OTS dak , 7 
-map, Italy 9:1089 

Linotype, typesetting machinery in which 
characters are cast as a complete line, rather 


.than as individual characters (monotype). The 


original Linotype machine was invented 'in the 
U.S. by Ottmar Mergenthaler in 1886. 
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‘construction and operation 14:1059h 

‘invention and general principles 14:1056b 

‘printing development importance 18:44e 

‘typography development significance 
18:818h; illus. 820 


Lin Piao 10:1013, Pinyin romanization LIN 
BIAO (b. Dec. 5, 1907, Huang-kang, Hupeh 
Province, China—d. Sept. 13, 1971, Mon- 
golia), military leader who, as a field com- 
mander of the Red Army, contributed to the 
successful struggle for power by the Chinese 
Communists, He was officially designated the 
future successor to Mao Tse-tung (Mao Ze- 
dong) in 1969, but he fell from favour shortly 
before his death. 

Abstract of text biography. In 1925, Lin Piao 
joined the Socialist. Youth League and en- 
rolled in the Whampoa Military Academy, 
then headed by Chiang Kai-shek. Lin joined 
Chiang’s Kuomintang forces in the Northern 
Expedition of 1926. Following Chiang’s split 
with the Communists in 1927, however, Lin 
joined Mao’s Red Army. His skill as.a mili- 
tary commander became legend. He was 
wounded in battle in 1938 and recuperated in 
the Soviet Union (1939-45), In 1945 he was 
elected to the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee. When the civil war in China 
resumed at the end of World War II, Lin re- 
turned to the field; by the end of 1948 he had 
captured all of Manchuria, a victory that en- 
sured the collapse of Chiang’s forces in the 
rest of China. 

From 1949, Lin held a series of high posts in 
the government and the party of the People’s 
Republic of China. His reforms of the army, 
begun in 1958-59, led to the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution of the 1960s and to the 
formal designation in 1969 of Lin as Mao’s fu- 
ture successor. Lin became, perhaps, too 
powerful, and it was announced that he died 
in an airplane crash while fleeing to the Soviet 
Union after attempting an unsuccessful coup. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-established ccp leadership 4:390g 
-Ho Chi Minh’s theory of people’s war 8:981h 
‘ideology of the Cultural Revolution 4:294a 
-Mao’s comeback through army 

support 11:468g 
-Sino-Japanese and civil war leadership 4:373f 


Lins, city, in the highlands of west central 
Sao Paulo state, Brazil, at 1,299 ft (396 m) 
above sea level, south of the Rio Tieté. The 
settlement, formerly called Santo Anténio do 
Campestre and Albuquerque Lins, was given 
town status in 1913 and was made the seat of 
a municipality in 1919. Coffee is the principal 
crop of the surrounding agricultural region. 
Goods produced by the city’s varied indus- 
tries are shipped by rail or road to SAo Paulo 
city, 295 mi (475 km) southeast, and to other 
cities-in the state. Lins also has. an_airfield. 
Pop. (1975 est.) mun., 39,177. 
21°40’ S, 49°45’ W 
‘map, Brazil 3:125 
linsang, any of three species of viverrids of 
the civet family. The rare African linsang 
(Poiana richardsoni), the banded linsang 
(Prionodon linsang), and the spotted linsang 
(Prionodon pardicolor) vary in colour, but all 
resemble elongated cats. They grow to a 
length of 33-43 centimetres (13-17 inches), ex- 
cluding a banded tail almost as long, and have 
relatively narrow heads, elongated muzzles, 
retractile claws, and dense, close fur. Linsangs 
are omnivorous, nocturnal, and arboreal. 
They usually produce two litters annually, 
each containing two or three young. 
-Viverridae family 3:934f passim to 942b 


Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van (b. 1563, 
Haarlem, Neth.—d. Feb. 8, 1611, Enkhui- 
zen), Dutch traveller and explorer who sailed 
via the Cape of Good Hope to Portuguese 
Goa (in India) in 1583 and later Fehr the 
Arctic Ocean. 
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Serving as bookkeeper to the Portuguese 
Archbishop of Goa, Linschoten spent six 
years (1583-89) in India. After his return to 
the Netherlands, he wrote two books contain- 
ing valuable information about the peoples 
and customs of India. 

Linschoten was interested in finding a shorter 
route to India, and in 1594 he sailed with Wil- 
lem Barents, a famous Dutch navigator, in 

search of a northeast passage in the Arctic. 
After reaching the island of Novaya Zemlya, 
now in the U.S.S.R., Barents turned back and 
returned to the Netherlands, while Linschoten 
sailed into the Kara Sea (now the Karskoye 
More in the U.S.S.R.) before being forced 
back by bad weather. In 1595 he and Barents 
took seven ships into the Kara Sea but were 
again-compelled to turn back because the sea 
had already frozen over. In 1601 he published 
his journal of these explorations, which in- 
spired interest among the Dutch and the En- 
glish in a northern route to India. 


Lins do Régo, José (b. 1901, Pilar, Paraiba, 
Brazil—d. Sept. 13, 1957, Rio de Janeiro), 
novelist of Brazil’s “Northeast school” of 
Realists, best known for his five-book “Sugar 
Cane Cycle” of novels describing the clash be- 
tween the old feudal order of plantation socie- 
ty and the new ways introduced by industriali- 
zation. Lins do Régo grew up in the “Big 
House” of a plantation and the first work of 
the cycle, Menino de Engenho (1932; “Planta- 
tion Lad”’), is based on his own boyhood and 
family. It was followed i in quick succession by 
Doidinho (1933; “‘Daffy Boy’’), Bangiié (1934; 
“Old Plantation”), O Moleque Ricardo (1935; 
“Black Boy Richard’), and Usina (1936; 
“The Sugar Refinery’’), After 1936 the author 
wrote novels about other themes, but re- 
turned to the plantation setting with Fogo 
Morto (1943; “Dead Fire’), now considered 
to be his masterwork. In recounting the life of 
the crippled saddlemaker, José Amaro, Lins 
do Régo also tells the history of José’s some- 
time employer, Colonel Lula, the avaricious 
owner of the Santa Fe plantation and of the 
ruthless bandit Silvino, whom José, out of 
warped values, worships as a hero. The cycle 
is complete when, for different reasons, both 
Colonel Lula and José bring their lives to 
ruin, and the hearth fires of the plantation die 
out. 

-Brazilian novel development 13:296f 
-Brazilian regional literature 10:1241f 


linseed, also known as FLAXSEED, seed of a 
variety of the common flax, Linum usitatis- 
simum, grown for its yield of linseed oil and 
linseed-oil meal, Cultivated principally in the 
United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, 
India, and Argentina, this variety of flax has 
shorter straw, more branches, and more seeds 
than other varieties that are grown primarily 
for linen fibre. 

Linseed was used as food by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and continues to be so 
used in parts of central Europe, but exposure 
to air causes the flavour of the seed to deterio- 
rate rapidly. In modern times, its main food 
use is as livestock feed. After the oil is 
removed from linseed by compression, the re- 
maining meal, high in protein and minerals, is 
heated and pressed into cakes for livestock. 

Linseed is borne in globular capsules, each 
with 10 long, flat, elliptical seeds with slight 
projections at one end, The seeds are typically 
about 3 to 4 millimetres (0.1 to 0.15 inch) long 
and weigh 3 to 9 milligrams. Usually they are 
brown, smooth, and shiny, with a mucilagi- 
nous substance in their outer layer that makes 
them sticky when wet. The whole seed usually 
contains from 33 to 43 percent oil by weight 
of air-dried seed, depending on the seed type, 
maturity, locality, soil temperature, rainfall; 
and other conditions. 

Linseed oil is a golden-yellow, amber, or 
brown liquid. It is classified as a drying oil be- 


cause it thickens and becomes hard on expo- 
sure to air. Slightly more viscous than most 
vegetable oils, it is used in the production of 
paints, printing inks, linoleum, varnish, and 
oilcloth. Commercial grades are raw, refined, 
boiled, and blown. Raw oil is the slowest dry- 
ing. Refined oil is raw oil with the solid fats, 
seed fragments, and other extraneous materi- 
als removed. Boiled linseed oil is not actually 
boiled but is heated, with materials called dri- 
ers, such as manganese oxide, added while the 
oil is hot to improve drying qualities. It dries 
in less time than either raw or refined oil and 
becomes thicker, denser, and darker when 
dry. The blown grade dries to an even harder 
film as a result of having air blown through 
the oil while it is heated to about 125° C (260° 
F); this grade is used in enamels and interior 
paints, 

-economic importance of flax 8:1f 

-paint manufacture development 13:887b 
-paint technology development 4:132d 


linsey-woolsey, fabric made from linen warp 
and wool filling. 
‘Trish linen manufacture 7:278d 


Lin Shu (b. 1852, Foochow, Fukien Prov- 
ince, China—d. 1924, China), translator who 
first made available to Chinese readers more 
than 171 works of Western literature, even 
though he himself had no first-hand knowl- 
edge of any foreign language and had never 
travelled abroad. Working through oral inter- 
preters, Lin Shu translated fiction from 
England, the United States, France, Rus- 
sia, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Norway, 
Greece, and Japan into flowing classical Chi- 
nese, or wen-yen. He was opposed to the use 
of pai-hua, or vernacular Chinese, which was 
urged by the new breed of Chinese writers 
then emerging and whom Lin Shu ridiculed in 
satirical short stories. Because of the second- 
hand nature of Lin Shu’s translations—in- 
deed, many are translations of translations— 
they are not completely accurate and have 
been severely criticized for their errors. Lin 
Shu’s skilled use of the Chinese literary lan- 
guage has been highly praised, however, and 
his translations remain important for their 
role in introducing Western literature to 
China. 

‘translation achievements 10:1058a 


lint, a fibrous coat of thick convoluted hairs 
borne by cotton seeds 
-cotton fibre growth development 7:273d 


lintel (architecture): see post-and-lintel. 


Linth, Escher von der: see Escher, Hans 
Conrad. 


Linth River, lower course called the Limmat 
River, tributary of the Aare River in northern 
Switzerland; it begins its 87-mi course 4 mi 
south of Linthal at the junction of its two 
headstreams, which are fed by Alpine glaciers. 
Flowing northward, the river has eroded a 
deep bed that forms the Linthtal (Linth Val- 
ley), which comprises a large part of the 
Glarus canton. Below the town of Glarus, the 
river crosses its alluvial plain toward the Zii- 
richsee (Lake Ziirich), but the Escherkanal 
(completed 1811) regulates the flow of water 
to protect the riparian lands, and it diverts the 
river into the Walensee (Lake Walenstadt). 
From there the Linthkanal (completed 1816) 
stretches northwest to the Ziirichsee. Many 
improvements and extra protective works 
were carried out between 1816 and 19t1. The 
Linth emerges from the Ziirichsee as the Lim- 
mat and Eee northwest to join the Aare 
below Bru 
47°07'.N, 5°07’ E 

-Limmat course and and ancient glacial 

debris 19:1176f f 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 


Lintlaer, Jean, 17th-century Flemish engi- 
neer. iM 
-aqueduct history and construction in 

Paris 1:1039f 


Linton, Ralph (b. Feb. 27, 1893, Phila- 
delphia—d. Dec. 24, 1953, New Haven, 
Conn.), anthropologist who had a marked in- 
fluence on the development of cultural an- 
thropology. 

As an undergraduate at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Linton pursued archaeo- 
logical interests, taking part in expeditions to 
New Mexico, Colorado, and (Guatemala 
(1912 and 1913). Following his graduation 
(1915) he examined a prehistoric site in New 
Jersey, the subject of his first professional 
writings. He returned to the Southwest again 
(1916 and 1919), but a two-year stay in the 
Marquesas Islands, beginning in 1920, divert- 
ed his interest from archaeology to ethnology. 


Ralph Linton 


By courtesy of The Capital Times, Madison, Wis.; 
photograph, Jay Storm 


He became curator of American Indian and 
Oceanic collections at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago (1922-28). He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Harvard University 
(1925) and made a one-man expedition to 
Madagascar (now the Malagasy Republic) 
and East Africa (1925-27), which resulted in 
his major ethnological work, The Tanala, a 
Hill Tribe of Madagascar (1933). 

He was a professor at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison (1928-37), Columbia Uni- 
versity (1937-46), and Yale University (1946- 
53). The Study of Man (1936) is frequently re- 
garded as his most important theoretical 
work, It is an influential synthesis of theories 
from anthropology, psychology, and sociolo- 
gy. In The Cultural Background of Personality 
(1945), he advanced the idea of “status per- 
sonalities,””» common elements that form the 
basic personality type in a culture. His final 
major work, The Tree of Culture (1955), 
elaborated on man’s origins and the biological 
and primate influences on cultural behaviour. 


Linton, William James (b. Dec. 7, 1812, 
London—d. Dec. 29, 1897, New Haven, 
Conn.), wood engraver, author, and active 
member of the British working class move- 
ment called Chartism. From an early age he 
contributed engravings to the Royal Academy 
summer exhibitions and to books and periodi- 
cals. An ardent republican, Linton was politi- 
cally active in the 1840s and early 1850s, 
founding a political party and editing a num- 
ber of radical papers. In 1866 he emigrated 
with his family to the United States and set up 
a printing press at New Haven. He wrote po- 
etry, an autobiography, and books on his 
craft, among them The Masters of Wood-En- 
graving (1889). 


Lin Tse-hsii 10:1015, Pin-yin romanization 
LIN ZE-xuU (b. Aug. 30, 1785, Hou-kuan, Fu- 
kien Province, China—d. Noy. 22, 1850, 
Ch’ao-chou, Kwangtung Province), leading 
Chinese scholar and official of the Ch’ing 
(Manchu) dynasty, known for his role-in the 
events leading up to the Anglo-Chinese Opi- 
um War (1839-42), was a proponent of the 
revitalization of traditional Chinese thought 
and institutions, a movement that became 
known as the “self- strengthening movement.” 
Abstract of text biography. Following his 
education in the Confucian Classics, he joined 
the Hanlin Academy, which advised the Em- 
peror. He rose quickly through the bureaucra- 


- cy and in 1838 he was appointed Imperial 
Commissioner, His diary survives and conveys 
a vivid picture of his work in banning the opi- 
um trade. Dismissed when his tough policy 
provoked British reprisals, he later was called 
back with the title of grand guardian of the 
heir apparent for pacifying rebel Muslims in 
the province of Yunnan. 

‘opium opposition and war 4:358e 


Lin-tzu, Pin-yin romanization LIN-Tsu, coun- 
ty- (Asien-) level town, central Shantung Prov- 
ince (sheng), China, situated in the western 
part of Ch’ang-wei Area (ti-ch’ii), While mod- 
ern Lin-tzu is little more than a local market 
town and a collecting centre for the agricul- 
tural produce of the surrounding district on 
the railway between Tsinan and Tsingtao, it 
nevertheless has considerable historical im- 
portance, Situated on the west bank of the 
Tzu Shui, a tributary of the Ta-ching Ho, 
some 19 mi (30 km) east of Po-shan (Tzu-po) 
city, in Chou times (c. 1122-221 Bc) it was the 
capital of the state of Ch’i from 869 Bc on- 
ward, Ch’i was one of the most powerful of 
the feudal kingdoms, and by the 4th and 3rd 
centuries BC Lin-tzu was the greatest city in 
China, with a population said to have num- 
bered .70,000 households (perhaps 350,000 
persons), As the capital of the richest and 
most advanced of the Chinese states, it also 
became the intellectual and cultural capital of 
eastern China. Even after the unification of 
the empire it remained an important city and 
was the chief administrative centre of Shan- 
tung throughout Han times (206 Bc-apD 220), 
when it was the seat of Ch’i Province. During 
the civil wars of the late 3rd century, however, 
and during the invasions of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries AD, it was devastated and fell into 
ruins. In the 5th century the Northern Wei 
state moved the seat of Ch’i Province to I-tu, 
and in the 6th century Lin-tzu for a while lost 
even the status of a county seat. It was 
revived at a site some distance to the south- 
west under the Sui (581-618) and until the lat- 
er years of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911) re- 
mained the seat of a county, usually subor- 
dinated to Po-shan. 

The existing city walls, which date back to 
Sui times, are only 1.5 mi in circumference. To 
the north, however, on the west bank of the 
Tzu Shui, are the ruins of ancient Lin-tzu, 
with massive walls 12 mi (20 km) in circumfer- 
ence. In the southwest corner is another 
walled enclosure, which is thought to be the 
site of the royal palace of Ch’i. Outside the 
walls are many other remains connected with 
Lin-tzu’s historic role, including the four huge 
tombs of the kings of the T’ien family, the 
Ch’i ruling house. 
36°54’ N, 118°22' E 
Linum, plant genus of the flax family Lina- 
ceae (order Geraniales), with approximately 
200 species found in temperate and subtropi- 
cal areas, especially the Mediterranean. The 
fibre from the stems of the cultivated flax 
(q.v.; L. usitatissimum) is used to produce lin- 
en yarn and fabric; the shorter fibres form 
tow. The seeds yield linseed (g.v.) oil and a 
meal used as cattle food. 

-pollination mechanism peculiarities 8:3d 


Linus, also spelled Linos, an ancient Greek 
name abstracted from the ritual cry alinos, the 
refrain of a dirge. To account for this sup- 
posed lament for Linus, two principal stories 
were told, one associated with Argos, the oth- 
er with Thebes. 
_ According to the Argive story, Linus, child 
of Apollo (god of light, truth, and prophecy) 
and Psamathe (daughter of Crotopus, king of 
Argos), was exposed at birth and was torn in 
pieces by dogs. In revenge, Apollo sent a 
Poine, or avenging spirit, which destroyed the 
Argive children. The hero Coroebus killed 
her, and a festival, Arnis, otherwise called 
dog-killing day (kunophontis), was instituted, 
in which stray dogs were killed, sacrifice made, 
and mourning made for Linus and Psamathe. 
_In the Theban version, Linus was the son of 


Linus slain by Heracles, detail of a red figured kylix in 
the style of Douris, early 5th century BC; in the 
Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek, Munich 
By courtesy of the Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek, Munich 


Urania, Muse of astronomy, and the musician 
Amphimarus, and he was himself a great 
musician. He invented the Linus song but was 
put to death by Apollo for presuming to be 
his rival. 

A later, half-burlesque story related that 
Linus was the Greek hero Heracles’ music 
master and was killed by his pupil, whom he 
tried to correct. Later tradition rationalized 
him into an ancient poet or prophet. The 
figure of Linus may possibly be explained as 
originating ultimately in the ceremonial la- 
ment for the dead corn spirit. 


Linus, Saint (b. possibly Tuscany region, It- 
aly—d. AD 76/79), pope from 67-76/79 who 
may have been the immediate successor to St. 
Peter. St. Irenaeus identifies him with the 
Linus in II Tim. 4:21 and writes that “the 
blessed Apostles passed on the sacred minis- 
try of the episcopacy to Linus.” Although his 
martyrdom is doubtful, he is among the mar- 
tyrs named in the canon of the mass. His feast 
day is September 23, 


Lin-yi (ancient Indochinese kingdom): see 
Champa. 


Linyphia phrygiana (spider): see sheet-web 
weaver, 


Lin Yii-t’ang, commonly written LIN yu- 
TANG (b. Oct. 10, 1895, Chang-chou, China— 
d. March 26, 1976, Hong Kong), prolific writ- 
er of a wide variety of works in Chinese and 
English and founder in the 1930s of several 
Chinese magazines specializing in social satire 
and Western-style journalism, 

The son of a Chinese Presbyterian minister, 
Lin Yii-t’ang was educated for the ministry 
but renounced Christianity in his early 20s and 
became a professor of English. In 1919 he 
travelled to the U.S. and Europe for further 
study, receiving an M.A. degree from Har- 
vard University and a Ph.D. from Leipzig 
University in 1923. On his return to China, he 
continued to teach and served as the editor of 
several English-language journals. He also 
contributed essays to Chinese literary maga- 
zines, 

The peak of Lin Yii-t’ang’s literary career in 
China came in 1932, when he established the 
Lun-yii pan-yiieh-kan (“Analects Fortnight- 
ly’), a type of Western-style satirical maga- 
zine totally new to China at that time. The 
fortnightly was highly successful, and he soon 
introduced two more publications. 

In 1935 Lin’s career took a new turn with the 
publication of the first of his many English- 
language books, My Country and My People. 
An immediate success, it was widely trans- 
lated and for years regarded as a standard text 
on China. The following year jhe moved to 
New York City to meet the popular demand 
for his historical accounts and novels, which 
he produced in rapid succession. 

Although he returned to China briefly in 
1943 and again in 1954, Lin Yii-t’ang both 
times became involved in disputes, often stem- 
ming from his stand in favour of literature as 
self-expression rather than as pure propagan- 
da and social education, as argued by most of 
the Chinese Communist literary critics. After 
his second unsuccessful trip to China, he re- 
mained in the United States, writing more 


247 Linz, Treaty of 


books on Chinese history and philosophy, in- 
cluding The Wisdom of China and India, and 
making highly acclaimed English translations 
of Chinese literary masterpieces, of which his 
rendition of the Fu-sheng liu-chi by Shen Fu 
(died c. 1808) as Six Chapters of a Floating 
Life, is especially outstanding. 

Lin Yii-t’ang remains one of the most ver- 
satile Chinese writers of all time, producing 
novels, critical and satirical essays, works on 
history and philosophy, plays, short stories, 
and lyrical essays in two languages as well as 
translating works from Chinese and English. 


Linz, capital of Oberdsterreich (Upper 
Austria) Bundesland (federal state), astride 
the Danube River in north central Austria. It 
originated as the Roman fortress of Lentia 
and became an important medieval trading 
centre. By the 13th century, it had all of the 
outward characteristics of a city but none of a 
city’s rights. It became the provincial capital 
in the 15th century during the residence of the 
emperor Frederick III and was noted for its 
fairs, The see of a Roman Catholic bishop 
since 1785, Linz has become an important cul- 
tural centre, with schools of art and music, a 
technical college, a seminary, scientific insti- 
tutes, museums and art galleries, libraries, ar- 
chives, an opera, and theatres. The astrono- 
mer Johannes Kepler, the poet Adalbert Stift- 
er, and the composer Anton Bruckner all 
spent part of their working lives in Linz. 

The city is rich in historic buildings, which in- 
clude the old castle, St. Martin’s Church (first 
mentioned 799), the early Baroque town hall, 
the 13th-century main square with a monu- 
ment to the Holy Trinity, the City Parish 
Church (13th century, remodelled 1648), the 
old cathedral (1669-78), the Minorite (Fran- 
ciscan) Church (13th century, remodelled 
1752-58), and the 16th-century Landhaus 
(State House). Also notable are the monastic 
churches (Capuchin, Ursuline, Carmelite), the 
neo-Gothic New Cathedral (1862-1924), and 
the 19th-century fortifications built by Arch- 
duke Maximilian d’Este.. The bridge  (re- 
newed 1938-39) across the Danube leads to 
the Urfahr quarter on the left bank beneath 
the Poéstlingberg (1,765 ft [538 m]). 

On a direct rail route between the Baltic and 
Adriatic seas, as well as on the Danube, Linz 
has extensive docks and a busy river-transit 
trade. After 1938 it developed into an impor- 
tant industrial centre with ironworks and 
steelworks and a nitrogen-fixation plant. War 
damage necessitated their reconstruction after 
1945. Manufactures also include machinery, 
electrical equipment, textiles, and tobacco 
products. Pop. (1971) 202,874. 
48°18’ N, 14°18’ E 
‘map, Austria 2:443 
Linz, Treaty of (Dec. 16, 1645), peace set- 
tlement between Transylvania and the Habs- 
burgs of Austria that concluded Transyl- 
vania’s participation in the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) and guaranteed the religious liber- 
ties of individuals in the portion of Hungary 
ruled by the Roman Catholic Habsburgs. 
Throughout most of the Thirty Years’ War 
Transylvania was active in anti-Habsburg 
coalitions. In 1643 it formed_new alliances 
with France and Sweden; in February 1644 
Gyorgy Rakoczi I, prince of Transylvania 
(1630-48), having received permission from 
his suzerain the Turkish sultan, attacked the 
Holy Roman emperor Ferdinand III (reigned 
1637-57). In conjunction with the Swedes, 
commanded by Lennart Torstenson, Transyl- 
vania’s force conquered Moravia and ad- 
vanced toward Vienna (March 1645). But the 
Turkish sultan Ibrahim I (reigned 1640-48) 
succumbed to Austrian diplomatic pressure 
and compelled Rakdczi to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace with the Emperor. The Treaty of 
Linz essentially maintained a territorial settle- 
ment made by the Treaty of Nikolsburg (Dec. 


Lin Ze-xu 248 


31, 1621) that had enlarged Transylvania; it 
also guaranteed civil liberties and religious 
freedom to the inhabitants of Habsburg Hun- 
gary, including townsmen and peasants. With 
the conclusion of this treaty, Transylvania 
withdrew from the Thirty Years’ War. As a 
result it was not a party to the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648), which ended the war, and its in- 
dependence was not guaranteed by that 
treaty. Thus, the Treaty of Linz, although im- 
mediately favourable to Transylvania, left the 
principality in a situation that was to become 
extremely disadvantageous. 


Lin Ze-xu (Chinese scholar): see Lin Tse- 
Hsii. 


Linz program, expression of German na- 
tionalist radicalism within the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, named after its town of origin 
in Upper Austria. It was drafted in 1882 by 
the extreme nationalists Georg Ritter von 
Sch6nerer, Victor Adler, and Heinrich Fried- 
jung. Their main hope was to create a unitary 
German state by combining Austria and Ger- 
many, while removing Slavic areas from the 
Austrian Empire and eliminating the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. They de- 
manded autonomy for Galicia (the northeas- 
ternmost part of the empire) under its Polish 
inhabitants and for Dalmatia (the coast of 
modern Yugoslavia) under its Italian minori- 
ty, though they were ready to add the two to 
Hungary if the Magyars, many of whom dis- 
liked the Dual Monarchy, supported the Ger- 
mans in Austria. The appeals were unwel- 
come to Bismarck, who wanted to retain his 
alliance (League of the Three Emperors) with 
Austria-Hungary; and the program degener- 
ated into anti-Slav sentiment, specifically a 
dispute over the administrative partition of 
Bohemia; Other demands of the Linz program 
were for extended franchise, progressive taxa- 
tion, and protective legislation for the poorer 
sections of the community. 

-pan-Germanism and reaction 2:470f 


Liogryllus campestris, species of cricket of 
the order Orthoptera. 
-chirping responses of females 17:41g 


Liolaemus multiformis, species of smooth- 
throated lizard (suborder Sauria). 
-thermoregulation and behaviour 16:284d 


Liomys: see pocket mouse. 


lion (Leo Jeo), large roaring cat of the family 
Felidae. The proverbial “king of beasts,” it 
has been, since earliest times, one of the best 
known of wild animals. The lion is an inhabi- 
tant of open country. It was once found in 
Africa, Europe, and Asia, but is now found 
mainly in Africa south of the Sahara, A few 
hundred lions, constituting an Asiatic race, 
live under strict protection in the Gir Wild 
Life Sanctuary of India. 

A muscular, powerfully built cat with a long 


Female and male lions (Leo /eo) 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


body, short legs, and large head, the lion var- 
ies considerably in size and appearance. A 
large male is about 3 metres (10 feet) long, in- 
cluding the tail; stands about 1 metre (3.3 
feet) at the shoulder; and weighs up to about 
230 kilograms (500 lb). The female is smaller. 
The coat is short and pale yellowish to dark 
brownish with a tuft on the tail tip that is usu- 
ally darker than the rest of the coat. The 
mane, the outstanding characteristic of the 
male lion, varies in different individuals. It 
may be ‘entirely lacking; it may fringe the 
face; or it may be full and shaggy, covering 
the back of the head, neck, and shoulders and 
continuing onto the throat and chest to join a 
fringe along the belly. In some lions the mane 
and fringe are very dark, almost black, and 
give the animals a majestic appearance. Lions 
In captivity generally have longer, fuller 
manes than wild lions. 

The well-known roar of the lion is generally 
uttered in the evening before a night’s hunting 
and again before getting up at dawn. In addi- 
tion to roaring, the lion also coughs, grunts, 
and growls. The old story that the lion lashes 
itself into fury with the “claw” on its. tail is 
only legend; the claw is usually no more than 
a small horny scale or spur attached to the 
skin at the tip of the last vertebra. 

The lion is a gregarious cat and often lives in 
a group, or pride, based on one or more fami- 
ly units. At times, two lionesses with cubs, or 
one with young and one without, hunt togeth- 
er. The lion preys on a large number of ani- 
mals from insects to antelopes and giraffes. 
Much of the hunting is done by the lioness. 
The prey is patiently stalked and is then run 
down in a short, rapid charge. Lions have fre- 
quently been seen hunting in groups, and it is 
stated that some will lie in ambush while oth- 
ers drive game toward them. 

Near human settlements, the lion sometimes 
becomes destructive to domestic stock, which 
is more easily taken than wild prey. The cat 
shows great cunning in breaking into enclo- 
sures and enormous strength in negotiating 
fences with its prey in its jaws. Although the 
lion generally avoids man, an old lion unable 
to hunt its usual prey may become a man-eat- 
er and kill many people. 

Since the lion has no definite breeding sea- 
son, cubs may be born at any time of year. 
The gestation period is about 108 days and lit- 
ter size is usually two or three, rarely six. In 
captivity lions often breed every year, but in 
the wild they usually breed no more than once 
in two years. The newborn lion cub has a 
thick, dark-spotted coat; the markings usual- 
ly disappear with maturity, but some in- 
dividuals retain spots on the limbs, under- 
parts, and flanks throughout life. The wild 
lion seldom lives longer than about eight or 
ten years; in captivity it may live 25 years or 
more. 

The genus Leo (formerly Panthera and some- 
times included in Felis) includes the big, or 
roaring cats: the lion, tiger, leopard, jaguar, 
and the snow and clouded leopards. In cap- 
tivity, the lion has been induced to mate with 
other big cats. The offspring of a lion anda ti- 
gress is called a liger (q.v.); that of a tiger and 
a lioness, a tigon; that of a leopard and a lion- 
ess, a leopon. 

The cat known as the American, Mexican, or 
mountain lion is a New World member of the 
genus Felis; see puma. 

Asiatic distribution 2:170g 

-Egyptian animal domestication 14:149d 

-hunting impact and control 9:49f; table 51 

lion extinction possibility 9:282g 

-longevity comparison, table 1 10:913 

-sexual dimorphism in carnivores 3:937e; 
illus. 934 


Lion, The (constellation): see Leo. 


lion-fish, also called TURKEY FISH OF FIRE- 
FISH, (Prerois), any of several species of 
showy, Indo-Pacific fish of the scorpion fish 
family, Scorpaenidae. Lion-fish are noted for 
their venomous fin spines, which are capable 
of producing painful, though rarely fatal, 


Lion-fish (Pterois volitans) 


Toni Angermayer 


puncture wounds, The fishes have enlarged 
pectoral fins and elongated dorsal fin spines, 
and each species bears a particular pattern of 
bold, zebralike stripes. When disturbed, the 
fish spread and display their fins and, if fur- 
ther pressed, will present and attack with the 
dorsal spines. One of the best known species is 
Pterois volitans, an impressive fish sometimes 
kept by fish fanciers. It is striped with red, 
brown, and white, and grows to about 30 cen- 
timetres (12 inches) long. 

Also known as fire-fish or lion-fish are sever- 
al smaller Indo-Pacific scorpaenids of the 
genus Dendrochirus, such as the greenish to 
pinkish D. barberi of Hawaii and the reddish 
D. zebra of the Orient. 
maa ta and aggressive behaviour 16:398e; 

ulus. 


Lionne, Hugues de (b. Oct. 11, 1611, 
Grenoble, Fr.—d. Sept. 1, 1671, Paris), secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs from 1663 to 
1671 who laid the diplomatic groundwork 
that enabled King Louis XIV to initiate wars 
of conquest against the Spanish (War of 
et ee 1667-68) and the Dutch (1672- 
78). 

Born into the lower nobility, Lionne was the 
nephew of the French diplomat Abel Servien. 
He received training in international politics at 
an early age, and he was made an adviser for 


Lionne, detail from an engraving by Nicolas | de 
Larmessin, 1664 


Giraudon 


foreign affairs when Cardinal Jules Mazarin 
became chief minister on the accession of the 
four-year-old Louis XIV in 1643. While 
Mazarin was in temporary exile during the 
aristocratic uprising known as the Fronde 
(1648-53), Lionne remained in Paris as his 
agent. In 1659 Lionne negotiated the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, which ended a 24-year war 
with Spain by arranging a marriage between 
Louis XIV and Marie-Thérése, daughter of 
the Spanish king Philip” TV. Lionne was re- 
sponsible for the treaty’s moyennant (“on con- 
dition”) clause by which Marie-Thérése re- 
nounced her claims to the Spanish throne in 
return for a large dowry. op, bras 

When Louis personally took controb of the 


—" 


“ government upon the death of Mazarin in 


1661, Lionne was made a minister in the 
King’s exclusive inner council (Conseil d’en 
Haut). Two years later he purchased the office 
of secretary of state for foreign affairs. The 
death of Philip IV and the accession of the 
sickly young Charles IT to the Spanish throne 
in 1665 gave Lionne and Louis an opportunity 
to advance French interests at the expense of 
Spain. Because the Spanish dowry had not 
been paid, Lionne declared Marie-Thérése’s 
renunciation void and claimed that most of 
the Spanish Netherlands had devolved upon 
her. French troops invaded the Spanish Neth- 
erlands in May 1667, and in the ensuing 
months Lionne obtained support for France 
from the electors of Brandenburg and Ba- 
varia. In January 1668 he concluded with the 
Holy Roman emperor Leopold I a secret pact 
for the partitioning of the Spanish inheritance 
between France and Austria on the death of 
Charles II. Nevertheless, the English and 
Dutch soon pressured Louis into accepting a 
peace that gave France control of only a few 
towns in the Netherlands. Lionne immediately 
set aboutsiSolating the Dutch in preparation 
for a French invasion of the United Provinces. 
He formed an alliance with England in 1670, 
but he died before the conclusion of treaties 
with Sweden and Austria enabled Louis to 
launch the Dutch invasion in 1672. The col- 
lapse of Lionne’s network of alliances pre- 
vented Louis from subduing the Dutch. 
-Louis XIV marriage negotiations 6:1091d 
-Peace of the Pyrenees negotiation 7:634d 


Lion of Fo, also known as LION OF BUDDHA 
Or DOGS OF FO, in Chinese pottery, stylized 
figure of a snarling lion the original signifi- 
cance of which was that of a guardian pres- 
ence in a Buddhist temple. Lions of Fo are of- 
ten in pairs, the male playing with a ball, and 
the female with cubs. They occur in many 
styles of Chinese porcelain and in Western 
imitations. 

‘ceramic figures and symbolic motifs 14:918¢g 
Lion of the North (Swedish king): see Gus- 
tavus IT Adolphus, of Sweden. 


Lions, Gulf of, French GoLFe DU LION, wide 
bay of the Mediterranean Sea, extending 
along the coast of southern France from the 


Oyster beds near Béziers in the Gulf of Lions, France 
Shostal 


Spanish border (west) to Toulon (east). The 
gulf receives the Tech, Tét, Aude, Orb, Hé- 
rault, Vidourle, and Petit and Grand Rhone 
rivers. Its salinity averages 37.7 parts per 
1,000, and the mean seawater temperature 
varies from 55° F (13° C) in winter to 71° F 
(22° C) in summer. When cold air masses flow 
past the Alps and sweep down the Rhone Val- 
ley, the gulf experiences a dry, cold, northerly 


_ wind known locally as the mistral. 


The gulf coastline includes the easternmost 
spurs of the Pyrenees, several étangs (la- 
goons), the Rhéne River Delta, and limestone 
hills near the city of Marseille. Many canals 
and waterways (especially, the Rhéne River) 
link coastal areas with the hinterland. The 
Gulfe de Fos, receiving the outlet from Etang 
de Berre, and the bay of Marseille are part of 
the Gulf of Lions. The major ports are Mar- 
-map, France 7:584 


Lions International: see International As- 
sociation of Lions Clubs. 


Liopelmidae (frog family): see Ascaphidae. 
Liopteridae, family of insects of the order 


Hymenoptera. 
-characteristics and classification 9:132g 


Lios Mor Mochuda (Ireland): see Lismore. 


Liotard, Jean-Etienne (b. 1702, Geneva— 
d. 1789, Geneva), Swiss painter noted for his 
pastel portraits. After studying in Paris he was 
taken to Naples by a patron and went to 
Rome in 1735 to paint the portraits of Pope 


pastel by Jean-Etienne Liotard; in the 


“Self-portrait,” 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden; photograph, G 
Reinhold 


Clement XII and several cardinals. In 1738 he 
accompanied another patron, Lord Duncan- 
non, to Constantinople. He travelled to Vien- 
na in 1743 to paint the portraits of Empress 
Maria Theresa and her family, earning the 
nickname of “the Turkish painter”’ by. his ec- 
centric adoption of Oriental costume. Visiting 
England in 1753, he painted the Princess of 
Wales. He went to Holland in 1756. On 
another visit to England he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1773 and 1774, returning 
to Geneva in 1776 where he spent his final 
years. A versatile artist, in addition to his 
graceful and delicate pastel drawings he 
achieved distinction for his enamels, copper- 
plate engravings, and glass painting. He wrote 
Treatise on the Art of Painting and was him- 
self an art collector. His portrait hangs in the 
Uffizi in Florence. 


Liouville, Joseph (b. March 24, 1809, Saint- 
Omer, Fr.—d. Sept. 8, 1882, Paris), math- 
ematician known for his work in analysis, the 
theory of numbers, and differential geometry, 
and particularly for his discovery of transcen- 
dental numbers, numbers that are not the 
roots of algebraic equations having rational 
coefficients. : 

Liouville became professor at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris, in 1833. In 1836 he 
founded and became editor of the Journal de 
Mathématiques Pures et Appliquées, some- 
times known as Journal de Liouville, which 
did much to raise and maintain the standard 
of French mathematics throughout the 19th 
century. Most of the papers of the eminent 
French mathematician Evariste Galois were 
first published by Liouville in 1846. 

A boldly original mathematician, Liouville 
investigated (1832-33) criteria for the analytic 
character of integrals of algebraic functions. 
He was the first to prove (1844) the existence 
of transcendéntal numbers, and he construct- 
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ed an infinite class of such numbers. He also 
worked in differential equations and bound- 
ary-value problems. His methods in the latter, 
remembered under the designation Stiirm— 
Liouville theory, became of major importance 
in 20th-century mathematical physics as well 
as in the theory of integral equations. In dif- 
ferential geometry, he contributed notably to 
the theories of applicability of surfaces and 
conformal transformations. His theorem, now 
named in his honour, concerning the measure- 
preserving property of the Hamiltonian dy- 
namics is basic to statistical mechanics and 
measure theory. 

In number theory Liouville made contribu- 
tions to numerical functions, quadratic repre- 
sentations, and general formulas in parity 
functions. Although nearly all this work was 
published without indication of the means by 
which he had obtained his striking results, 
proofs have since been provided. In analysis 
Liouville was the first to deduce the theory of 
doubly periodic functions from general theo- 
rems (including his own) in the theory of ana- 
lytic functions of a complex variable. His 
works, never collected, comprise about 400 
papers and notes, more than 200 on the theo- 
ry of numbers alone. 

-automata theory 2:500d 
-complex analysis fundamentals 1:722g 


Liouville’s theorem, mathematical state- 
ment that if a is an entire analytic function of 
a complex function and is bounded, then a is a 
constant. 

- differential equation fundamentals 5:767c 
‘physical theory formulations 14:405h 


Lipa, city, Batangas province, southwestern 
Luzon, Philippines. Formerly a Spanish mili- 
tary headquarters, it is a market town for a 
fruit-growing region. Industries include cloth- 
ing manufacture and some agricultural pro- 
cessing. The site of a military air base and a 
citrus experimental station, Lipa is linked to 
other parts of the island by railway and road. 
Inc. 1947. Pop. (1970) 93,971. 

LS Z57e Net. E 

Lipalian interval, in geology, time span sug- 
gested in an attempt to explain the sudden ap- 
pearance of abundant life forms in the earliest 
known Cambrian rocks, in contrast to their 
absence in the latest Precambrian strata. Un- 
like Precambrian indications of life, Cambrian 
faunas are comparatively highly developed 
and diverse, characteristics that indicate a 
long period of development and evolution in 
which most of the major phyla are represent- 
ed. Among the many solutions offered to ex- 
plain the sudden appearance of abundant life 
forms in the earliest Cambrian rocks was one 
posited by the U.S. paleontologist Charles D. 
Walcott, who suggested that living forms rap- 
idly evolved during the time between the 
deposition of the oldest Cambrian (about 
570,000,000 years ago) and youngest Precam- 
brian sediments and that no record of this in- 
terval, the Lipalian interval, exists because the 
rocks have been eroded or remain undiscov- 
ered. Walcott was supported in his views by 
the fact that an almost worldwide Precambri- 
an—Cambrian unconformity does indeed exist. 
Even more remarkable is the clear distinction 
between the virtually barren Precambrian 
horizons and the productive Cambrian strata, 
because many localities are now recognized 
throughout the world in which no break exists 
in the sedimentary record from the latest Pre- 
cambrian (sometimes termed Eocambrian) to 
the earliest Cambrian, 

-Cambrian life evolution 3:691g 


Lipan (people): see Apache; Jicarilla. 
Liparidae (fish family): see snailfish. 


Liparidae (moth family): see tussock moth; 
gypsy moth. 
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Lipari Islands (Sicily): see Eolie Islands. 
Liparis (orchid); see twayblade. 
liparite (petrology): see rhyolite. 


lipase, a fat-splitting enzyme found in the 
blood, gastric juices, pancreatic secretions, 
and intestinal juices. It reduces fat to fatty 
acids and glycerol. 

There is little fat digestion in the stomach. 
Some lipase is given off by the gastric glands 
in the stomach, but the quantity is small, and 
its activity is limited. It breaks down only cer- 
tain fats into triglycerides (glycerol with three 
fatty acid molecules attached); the size of the 
triglyceride molecule and its insolubility in 
water do not allow it to be absorbed by either 
the stomach or the intestine. Fat in the stom- 
ach therefore passes to the intestine as partly 
reduced particles suspended in the stomach’s 
contents. 

In the intestine the suspended (or emulsified) 
droplets are reduced by pancreatic lipase and 
bile salts, Both bile salts and lipase are secret- 
ed into the first region of the small intestine 
(duodenum); it is here that most activity takes 
place. Bile salts help to reduce the surface ten- 
sion surrounding the fat droplets so that the 
lipase can attack and reduce the triglyceride 
molecules into their component fatty acids 
and glycerol. Bile salts also help to remove 
fatty acids once they are liberated by the li- 
pase; an excess of fatty acid inhibits further li- 
pase activity. Three different types of lipases 
are secreted by the pancreas to digest the dif- 
ferent kinds of fat ingested in food. Pancreatic 
lipase is found in all animals; however, it is 
more active in the human, rat, and porcupine 
juices than in other animals. Most lipase 
digestion occurs in the cavity of the small 
intestine, but some reduction also takes place 
within the cells of the mucous membrane lin- 
ing of the intestinal wall. Here, intestinal li- 
pases are secreted by the cells to digest fat 
molecules. 

The blood plasma also contains lipase, ob- 
taining it from lymphatic vessels and pan- 
creatic secretions. Upon its release from blood 
into a gland or the abdominal cavity, it causes 
the breakdown of fat stored in tissue. 

In complete absence of the pancreas, lipase 
must be orally supplied. Between four-fifths 
and nine-tenths of the pancreas may be 
removed without causing appreciable effect 
on fat digestion and absorption. 

-animal digestive secretions 13:524b 
-digestion mechanisms in vertebrates 5:786d 
gastric tributerase function 5:775c 

-oat product rancidity problem 3:1165e 


Lipchitz, Jacques (b. Aug. 22, 1891, Dru- 
skininikai, Latvia—d. May 26, 1973, Isle of 
Capri, Italy), influential as one of the first 


Jacques Lipchitz, photograph by Arnold Newman, 1946 
© Arnold Newman 


sculptors to build a sculptural style on the 
principles of Cubism and as a pioneer of non- 
representational sculpture in the first half of 
the 20th century. 

As a youth, he studied engineering in Vilna, 


Lithuania. When he moved to Paris in 1909, 
however, he was wonder struck by French 
avant-garde art, especially Cubism, and began 
to study sculpture as an avenue to under- 
standing modern art. After a brief term of ser- 
vice (1912-13) in the Imperial Russian Army, 
he returned to Paris and soon began to trans- 
late the pictorial experiments of Cubist paint- 
ers into three-dimensional sculpture, such as 
“Sailor with a Guitar” (1914; Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y.). Analytically fa- 
ceting space and form into Cubist prisms, Lip- 
chitz worked exclusively in solid blocks of 
material or in low-relief still lifes, which he 
polychromed to simulate Cubist paintings. 
About 1925, however, he began to produce a 
series of sculptures collectively known as 
“transparents.” These bronzes, such as 
“Harpist” (1928; Mrs. T. Catesby Jones Col- 
lection, New York), are among the first mod- 
ern sculptures to explore the aesthetic poten- 
tials of the interpenetrations of forms and 
massive voids and greatly influenced the 
course of sculpture in the following quarter 
century. Such “transparents” as “The Cou- 
ple” (1928-29; Rijksmuseum Krdller-Miiller, 
Otterlo, The Netherlands) no longer seek sta- 
bility but incessant movement; they attempt 
to express emotion instead of merely solving a 
sculptural problem as had his earlier works. 
By 1941, when he moved to New York City, 
he had established an international reputa- 
tion. His new obsession with spiritual ques- 
tions coincided with a revived desire to give 
his pieces solidity. This combination led to the 
production of numerous works in which the 
flamelike design is anchored to the earth by 
the sheer massiveness of the material, causing 
such works as “Prayer” (1943; R. Sturgis In- 
gersoll Collection, Penllyn, Pa.) and ‘“Pro- 
metheus Strangling the Vulture IT” (1944-53; 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn.) to 
look like bloated shrubbery. 


Lipetsk, oblast (administrative region), west- 
ern Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, with an area of 9,300 sq mi (24,100 
sq km) on the rolling hills of the Central Rus- 
sian Upland and, in the east, the low Oka- 
Don Plain. The Don and Voronezh rivers 
cross the centre of the oblast from north to 
south, The natural vegetation is forest-steppe. 
The fertility has caused most of the oak forest 
cover and almost all the grass steppe to be 
ploughed up, resulting in severe gully erosion. 
Agriculture, supporting a large rural popula- 
tion, is intensively developed and produces 
rye, wheat, corn (maize), oats, sugar beets, 
potatoes, sunflowers, and hemp; livestock 
husbandry is less developed. During the 1950s 
exploitation of iron-ore deposits near Lipetsk, 
part of the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly, was 
begun. Apart from Lipetsk town, the adminis- 
trative centre, with its metallurgy, most indus- 
try processes agricultural products. Pop. 
(1970) 1,224,000. 


Lipetsk, a town and administrative centre of 
Lipetsk oblast (region), western Russian Sovi- 
et Federated Socialist Republic, on the Voro- 
nezh River, where it is crossed by a railway. 
The town was founded in 1703 as an iron- 
working centre by Peter I the Great. An iron- 
works dating from 1897 and another from 
1934 were converted in the 1960s into huge, 
full-cycle iron- and steelworks. Nitrogenous 
fertilizers are made from coke by-products. 
There are also engineering, chemical, cement, 
and foodstuffs industries. Pop. (1970) 290,000. 
52737 N@39%35° EB 

Lipeurus baculus: see bird louse. 


lip fern, ferns of the genus Cheilanthes (fami- 
ly Adiantaceae or Sinopteridaceae, depending 
on the authority consulted), about 180 species 
of tropical and temperate regions. Most are 
small, sturdy, often evergreen plants that 
thrive in dry and rocky areas. The leaves arise 
directly from the rootstocks and are often 
covered with dense hairs. Spore-bearing struc- 
tures (sporangia) occur at the ends of veins 


Lip fern (Chei/anthes) 
AJ. Jermy 


and are protected by the leaf marae which 
curl over them. 


Liphistiidae, family of spiders of t the order 
Araneida. 
-classification and general features 1:1072c 


Liphistius, genus of spider of the order 
Araneida. 
-spinneret location and number 1:1071f 


lipid 10:1015, name for a diverse group of 
organic compounds, sometimes called fats, 
that are found in plants, animals, and micro- 
organisms. 

The text article covers the importance of lip- 
ids as food reserves and structural compo- 
nents of cells; the classes and properties of 
fatty acids; derivatives of fatty acids, includ- 
ing neutral lipids (triglycerides), phospho- 
glycerides (phospholipids), and sphingolipids; 
sterols and carotenoids; lipoproteins; and the 
preparation and analysis of lipids. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-biosynthesis from building blocks 11:1043f 
-cell molecular organization 3:1044h 
-chloroplast composition and functions 
14:369¢:; illus. 
-choline metabolic functions 19:491h 
-classification and composition 13:522h 
-fat catabolism reactions 11:1030c 
-formation in early anoxic environment 2:315e 
-hereditary metabolic abnormalities 11:1058a; 
table 
-lymph composition and fat 
absorption 11:212b 
-membrane properties and constituents 11:876e 
-neural symptoms of metabolic 
diseases 12:1044h 
-nutrient needs of organisms 13:405f 
nutritional value of unsaturated fats 13:412e 
-petroleum origin and composition 14:168b 
-phospholipid role in nerve impulses 12:974g 
-plasma concentrations and 
composition 2:1115b 
-pregnancy and fat increase 14:975g 
-reticuloendothelial system function in human 
metabolism 15:782e 
-sponge sterol substances 14:853f 
-unit-membrane model 11:877; illus. 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: P 
fatty acid; lipoprotein; phosphoglyceride; 
sphingolipid; triglyceride 


lipid storage diseases, a group of relatively 
rare hereditary disorders of fat metabolism, 
characterized by the accumulation of distinc- 
tive types of lipids, notably cerebrosides, gan- 
gliosides, or sphingomyelins, in various body 
structures. Each type of lipid accumulates as a 
result of a defect in one of the several organic 
catalysts or enzymes that normally metabo- 
lize it inside the cell. In Gaucher’s disease, ab- 
normal amounts of cerebrosides accumulate 
in the liver, spleen, bone marrow, and lymph 
nodes. The defective enzyme is glucocere- 
brosidase. The excess lipids, stored in the 
large distended Gaucher cells that are typical 
of the disease, interfere with cell function, and 


produce two distinctive syndromes: (1) An 
-acute cerebral form chiefly affects infants, 
who appear normal at birth, but soon become 
apathetic and retarded in their development; 
enlargement of their abdomen is followed by 
severe nervous system symptoms, and death 
usually occurs during the first year of life. (2) 
A more chronic form that may become evi- 
dent at any age is characterized by an enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, by anemia, and by a 
patchy brown pigmentation of the skin; the 
bones show characteristic changes in shape, 
and interference with calcification may result 
in fractures and deformities. Niemann-Pick 
disease has many clinical features in common 
with Gaucher’s disease, but, in this case, the 
deposition of lipids in the body i is more wide- 
spread and the lipids involved are sphin- 
gomyelins. The defective enzyme is sphin- 
gomyelinase. The disease is usually apparent 
during the first year of life and affected chil- 
dren seldom live beyond their fourth year. In 
Tay-Sachs disease, or amaurotic (blind) idio- 
cy, gangliosides are deposited in body tissues, 
chiefly those of the central nervous system, 
which deteriorates, resulting in severe mental 
deficiency. Characteristic early symptoms of 
Tay-Sachs disease include extreme sensitivity 
to noise, muscle weakness, and the appear- 
ance of a cherry-red spot on the small, highly 
sensitive area near the centre of the retina, this 
red spot being sometimes also seen in Nie- 
mann-Pick disease. Progressive loss of vision 
eventually results in blindness. Affected chil- 
dren generally die at about three years of age. 
Niemann-Pick disease and Tay-Sachs disease 
are both seen more frequently among in- 
dividuals of Jewish ancestry than among oth- 
ers. In Fabry’s disease, characteristic symp- 
toms include the appearance of many purplish 
papules (small, solid elevations) on the skin, 
enlargement of the heart, poor kidney func- 
tion, opacity of the cornea, and dilated blood 
vessels. These symptoms result from the 
deposition of the lipid ceramide trihexoside, 
closely related to the sphingomyelins, in the 
affected body structures. The defective en- 
zyme is ceramide trihexosidase. Fabry’s dis- 
ease is sex-linked, affecting chiefly males, who 
generally die of kidney failure complicated by 
cardiovascular disease. Except for alleviating 
the symptoms, there is no specific treatment 
for any of the lipid storage diseases. 
>amaurotic idiocy genetic 
interpretation 7:1001c 
-biomedical models, table 1 5:866 
-causation and neurological 
symptoms 12:1045b 

-disease among racial groups 15:354e 
-hereditary metabolic abnormalities 11:1058a 
-symptoms, incidence, and course 12:1044h 


Lipinza Pass, mountain gap, Argentina- 
Chile, South America. 
- Andes location and elevation 1:857b 


Lipit-Ishtar, Code of, ancient law code, de- 
veloped during the reign of Lipit Ishtar (c. 
1934-24 sc) of Isin in Sumeria. 
-cuneiform law structure and content 5:369d 
-Hammurabi and Ur-Nammu codes’ 

compared 11:976c 


Lipizzaner (horse): see Lippizaner. 


Lipmann, Fritz Albert (b. June 12, 1899, 
KGnigsberg, Ger., now Kaliningrad, Russian 
SRS biochemist, received (with Sir Hans 
Krebs) the 1953 Nobel Prize for Physiology or 
Medicine for discovery of coenzyme A, an im- 
portant catalytic substance involved in cellu- 
lar metabolism (the chemical reactions neces- 
_ Sary to maintain the life functions of living or- 
ganisms). He conducted research in the 
laboratory of the biochemist Otto Meyerhof 
at the University of Heidelberg (1927-30), and 
also at the Biological Institute of the Carls- 
berg Foundation (Carlsbergfondets  Bi- 
ologiske Institut), Copenhagen (1932-39), and 
at the Cornell Medical School, New York 
City (1939-41). 

At Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
ioat-s9, where he directed the Biochemistry 


Research Department, and as professor of 
biological chemistry at Harvard Medical 
Schoul (1949-57), Lipmann found the pres- 
ence of a catalytically active, heat-stable fac- 
tor in pigeon liver extracts. He subsequently 
isolated (1947), named, and determined the 


Lipmann, 1953 
EB Inc 


molecular structure (1953) of this factor, co- 
enzyme A (or CoA), which is now known to 
be bound to acetic acid as the end product of 
sugar and fat breakdown in the absence of 
oxygen. Lipmann has been with the Rockefel- 
ler Institute, now Rockefeller University, New 
York City, from 1957. 

-ATP function theory 2:994d 


Li Po, literary name LI T’Al-Po (b. 701, mod- 
ern Szechwan Province, China—d. 762, Tang- 
t'u, Anhwei), free-spirited Chinese poet and n- 
val of Tu Fu for the title of China’s greatest 
poet. He liked to regard himself as belonging 
to the Imperial family; but he actually be- 
longed to a less exalted family of the same 
surname. At the age of 19 he left his home 
and lived with a Taoist recluse. 

After a period of wandering, he married and 
lived with his wife’s family, north of Han- 
chou. He had already begun to write poetry 
and showed some of it to various officials, in 
the unsuccessful hope of becoming employed 
as a secretary. A visit to a friend in northeast 
China, in 734, initiated another period of wan- 
dering: and in 742 he arrived at Ch’ang-an, 
the capital, no doubt hoping to be given a 
post at court. No official post was forthcom- 
ing, but he was accepted into a group of dis- 
tinguished poets who were kept ready to cele- 
brate events of the court in verse ata mo- 
ment’s notice. He disliked the atmosphere of 
intrigue in which he found himself, and in the 
autumn of 744 he began his wanderings again. 

At this point he met the other towering poet 


1 ge + 
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Li Po, pen and ink portrait by Liang K’ai, 
13th century; in the Tokyo National 
Museum 


By courtesy of the ‘International Society for Educational 
Information, Tokyo 
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of the period, Tu Fu, then scarcely known, 
while Li Po’s fame was already immense. Tu 
Fu, it is clear, was completely carried away by 
the dash and verve of the older man, who was 
becoming increasingly wrapped up in Taoism 
and alchemical studies and at about that time 
was definitely accepted as a Taoist initiate, re- 
ceiving a diploma of spiritual progress from 
the hands of a high Taoist dignitary. 

In the autumn of 756, Prince Lin, the Emper- 
or’s 16th son, was given a large command to 
fight a rebellion in south China. While bring- 
ing troops down the Yangtze River in trans- 
ports early in 757, he halted at Chiu-chiang 
when he heard that the famous Li Po was liv- 
ing in the town. He asked him to come on 
board, and Li Po became an unofficial poet 
laureate to the expedition. Shortly thereafter 
the Prince was accused of intending to set up 
an independent kingdom, captured by govern- 
ment troops, and executed; the poet was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison at Chiu-chiang. 
In the autumn a high official, ordered to re- 
view the sentences passed in connection with 
the recent troubles, looked into Li Po’s case, 
had him released, and took him on as a staff 
secretary. In the summer of 758 the charge 
against Li Po was revived, and he was ban- 
ished to Yeh-lang. Before he arrived there, he 
benefitted by a general amnesty; and he re- 
turned to eastern China, where he died in the 
house of a relative, although popular legend 
has it that he drowned when, sitting drunk in 
a boat, he attempted to seize the moon’s re- 
flection in the water. 

Li Po was a romantic in his view of life and in 
his verse. Freely indulging in playful fantasy 
and looking to the past rather than to the fu- 
ture, he tended to employ the older, firmly es- 
tablished poetic forms, especially the so- 
called yiieh-fu form derived from folk ballad 
tradition and the ku-feng, another style in the 
old manner, although he departed freely from 
them. One of the most famous wine drinkers 
in China’s long tradition of imbibers, Li Po 
frequently celebrated the joy of drinking. He 
also wrote of friendship, solitude, the passage 
of time, and of the joys of nature. Popularly 
referred to as a “banished Immortal,” he 
wrote with brilliance and great freshness of 
imagination, Arthur Waley, a pre-eminent 
translator of Chinese poetry, wrote The Po- 
etry and Career of Li Po, 701-762 AD (1950). 
-style examples 10:1054e 


lipoatrophic diabetes, impaired ability of 
the body to metabolize carbohydrates togeth- 
er with loss or absence of fatty tissue. 

-cause and symptoms 6:837d 


lipodystrophy, in biology, a disturbance of 
fat metabolism, usually involving loss of fat 
from tissues. 

-atrophy of fatty tissue from injury 2:353e 
‘biomedical models, table 1 5:866 

‘nervous control of fat abnormalities 13:414d 


lipofuscin, a yellow-brown pigment that ac- 
cumulates in certain nerve cells of animals. 
-aging-related accumulation in heart 1:303a 
-neuron special features 12:977f 


lipoic acid, or 1,2-DITHIOLANE-3-VALERIC 
ACID, organic compound discovered in the late 
1940s as a growth factor for certain micro-or- 
ganisms. Very small amounts are now known 
to occur in plant and animal tissues, as well as 
in many micro-organisms. It functions in me- 
tabolism in multienzyme complexes, in which 
the substrates (the compounds upon which 
enzymes act to catalyze the formation of pro- 
ducts) are passed consecutively from one en- 
zyme to the next. and the product of the reac- 
tion catalyzed by the first enzyme immediately 
becomes the substrate for the second. Such 
enzyme complexes include pyruvate dehy- 
drogenase and a-oxoglutarate dehydrogenase. 
-disulfide formation and reactions 13:710a 
-vitamin function for bacteria 13:406b; table 
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lipoprotein, any member of a group of sub- 
stances containing both lipid (fat) and protein. 
They occur in both soluble complexes—as in 
egg yolk and mammalian blood plasma—and 
insoluble ones, as in cell membranes. The 
lipoproteins in ‘blood plasma have been most 
studied; those in membranes are difficult to 
isolate. The lipid and protein components of 
lipoproteins are probably held together by 
weak physical forces. Major ref. 10:1021f; 
table 1022 

-blood transport of lipids 2:1115b 

-properties and characteristics 15:93g 


Lipoptena depressa (insect): see louse fly. 


Lipostraca, an order of extinct branchio- 
pods. 
-classification and general features 3:1l6a 


lipoxidase, enzyme (biological catalyst) that 
occurs especially in soybeans and cereals and 
is active in the decomposition of fatty acids. 
-fatty acid decomposition processes 10:1019c 
-semolina colouring matter destruction 3:1170c 


Lippe, one of the smallest former German 
states, forming, since 1946-47, the northeast- 
ern corner of the Land of Nordrhein-Westfal- 
en; the rather smaller Schaumburg-Lippe, 
now in the southern part of the Land Nieder- 
sachsen, was founded in the 1640s under a 
separate branch of the House of Lippe. Both 
are in West Germany. The Lippe lands lie 
north and south of the east-west bend of the 
middle Weser River and extend southwest- 
ward to the Teutoburger Wald (hills), 

The medieval lords of Lippe had their origi- 
nal possessions around Lippstadt on the 
Lippe River, west of Paderborn. Simon V of 
Lippe (died 1536) assumed the title of count in 
1528. In the Reformation, Lippe became 
Lutheran (1538) and later, Calvinist (1605). 
Dynastic divisions occurred in the early 17th 
century; but the Lippe-Detmold line, princes 
from 1720, reunited most of the Lippe lands 
except for those held by Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Schaumburg, or Schauenburg, northeast of 
Rinteln, was the seat of a dynasty of counts 
from c. 1100-1640. Hesse-Kassel and Bruns- 
wick acquired some of those lands; but Philip 
of Lippe-Alverdissen, brother of the last 
countess of Schaumburg, retained others to 
form a principality with its capital at Biick- 
eburg. Both states joined the Confederation of 
the Rhine, under the aegis of Napoleon I, in 
1807, and the German Confederation in 1815. 
Schaumburg-Lippe adhered to the fiscal 
union of the northeastern German states in 
1837, the Zollverein (German customs union) 
in 1854, the North German Confederation in 
1866 (Lippe joining in 1867), and the German 
Empire in 1871. Under the constitution of the 
Weimar Republic (1919-33) the princely re- 
gimes in both states gave place to republican 
governments, suppressed during the Nazi era. 


Lippe, Church of (Protestant denomina- 
tion): see Reformed League. 


Lippe River, right-bank tributary of the 
Rhine River in the Land (state) of Nordrhein- 
Westfalen (North Rhine-Westphalia), West 
Germany; it rises near Bad Lippspringe under 
the western. slope of the Teutoburger Wald 
(hills) and, after a course of 147 mi (237 km), 
flows into the Rhine near Wesel. By the aid of 
12 locks it is navigable downstream from 
Lippstadt for boats and barges drawing less 
than 4 ft (1.2 m), The Lippe was once used for 
the transport of coal, timber, and agricultural 
produce to and from Westphalia, but in 1929 
it was replaced by a canal that follows its 
course from the Dortmund-Ems-Kanal to the 
Rhine. The Lippe supplies water to the canal 
system of the Ruhr region, and during the 
1960s the canal along the river was extended 
to east of Hamm. 

51°39’ N, 6°38’ E 
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Lippershey, Hans, also known as JAN LIP- 
PERSHEIM OF HANS LIPPERSHEIM (b. c. 1570, 
Wesel, now in West Germany—d. c. 1619, 
Middelburg, Neth.), spectacle maker who in- 
vented the telescope (1608). On Oct, 2, 1608, 
he formally offered his invention, which he 
called a kijker (“‘looker’’), to the Estates of 
Holland for use in warfare. The Estates grant- 
ed him 900 florins for the instrument but re- 
quired its modification into a binocular de- 
vice. His telescopes were made available to 
Henry IV of France and others before the end 
of 1608. The potential importance of the in- 
strument in astronomy was recognized by, 
among others, Jacques Bovedere of Paris; he 
reported the invention to Galileo, who 
promptly built his own telescope. 

‘telescope manufacturing 18:97c 


Lippi, Filippino (b. c. 1457, Prato, Italy—d. 
April 18, 1504, Florence), early Renaissance 
painter of the Florentine school whose works 
influenced the Tuscan Mannerists of the 16th 
century. The son of Fra Filippo Lippi and his 


“The Vision of St. Bernard,” 
Filippino Lippi; in the Badia, Florence 
SCALA, New York 


tempera on panel by 


wife, Lucrezia Buti, he was a follower of his 
father and of Botticelli. After Fra Filippo Lip- 
pi’s death, Filippino entered the workshop of 
Botticelli. By 1473 he had finished his appren- 
ticeship. The style of Filippino’s earliest works 
stems from that of Botticelli, but Filippino’s 
use of line is less sensitive and ‘subtle than Bot- 
ticelli’s. In a group of paintings executed 
about 1480-85 he developed a harder and 
more individual style. Among the most.nota- 
ble works of this period is the “Journey of 
Tobias” in the Galleria Sabauda, Turin, Italy. 
He was employed, along with Botticelli, 
Perugino, and Ghirlandajo, on the frescoed 
decoration of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s villa at 
Spedaletto and at the end of 1482 was com- 
missioned to complete work left unfinished by 
Perugino in the Palazzo della Signoria in Flor- 
ence. No trace of either work survives. Soon 
after (probably 1483-84) he was entrusted 
with the completion of the frescoes in the 
Brancacci Chapel in the Carmine, which had 
ee left unfinished on Masaccio’s death in 


His most popular picture, the beautiful 
altarpiece of “The Vision of St. Bernard” 
(Badia, Florence), has been variously assigned 
to the years 1480 and 1486. In Rome Filip- 
pino decorated the Caraffa Chapel in Sta. 
Maria sopra Minerva. Nothing in Filippino’s 
earlier works prepares for the vein of inspira- 
tion that he struck in the Caraffa Chapel, 
which became one of his most influential 
works, 

On his return from Rome (probably 1491) 
Filippino Lippi executed a fresco of the ‘‘Sac- 
rifice of Laocoon” for the villa of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici at Poggio a Caiano, in which some of 
the decorative devices used in the Caraffa 
Chapel are again employed, and resumed 


work in the Strozzi Chapel (completed 1502), 
the frescoes of which anticipate Tuscan Man- 
nerism of the 16th century, 

‘apprenticeship to Botticelli 3:76f 

-style and influence on Mannerism 19:399d 


Lippi, Fra Filippo 10:1022 (b. c. 1406, 
Florence—d. Oct. 8/10, 1469, Spoleto, Italy), 
painter, one of the most important early 
Renaissance painters in Florence during the 
mid-15th century. 

Abstract of text biography. Lippi became a 
Carmelite monk in 1421 at Sta. Maria del 
Carmine in Florence. At this time the Bran- 
cacci Chapel of the monastery was being 
decorated with frescoes by Masaccio, and 
these frescoes afforded Lippi his first impor- 
tant contact with art. Lippi left Florence and 
in 1434 was working in Padua. In 1437 he re- 
turned to Florence and was commissioned to 
execute several works for convents and 
churches. The influence of Masaccio is still 
evident in Lippi’s works of this period—for 
example, the ‘Madonna and Child” (1437). 
From about 1445, Lippi was under the influ- 
ence of Fra Angelico, as seen in his ““Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” (c. 1445; Vatican Museum, 
Rome). 

Lippi also spent much time in the city of 
Prato. Among his frescoes and altarpieces 
there are his decorations of the Prato cathe- 
dral choir (1452-64). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Botticelli’s professional education 3:76d 
-Masaccio’s influence and Madonna 

style 19:398c 


Lippisch, Alexander M(artin) (b. Nov. 2, 
1894, Munich—d. Feb. 11, 1976, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa), German-U.S. aerodynamicist 
whose designs of tailless and delta-winged air- 
craft in the 1920s and 1930s were important in 
the development of high-speed jet and rocket 
airplanes. He designed the world’s first suc- 
cessful rocket-propelled airplane (a tailless 
glider fitted with two solid-fuel rockets; flown 
June 11, 1928, in the Rhén Mountains, Ger- 
many), and was largely responsible for the 
first operational liquid-fuel rocket aircraft (the 
Messerschmitt Me 163 Komet fighter, first 
used by the German Luftwaffe in 1944), After 
World War II he went to the United States, 
and in 1965 he established the Lippisch Re- 
search Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 


Lippizaner, also spelled LipizzANER, breed 
of horse that derived its name from the Aus- 
trian imperial stud at Lipizza, near Trieste, 
formerly a part of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 


Lippizaner 
Sally Anne Thompson—EB Inc. 


pire. Foundation of the breed dates to 1580, 
and detailed breeding records date from 1700, 
The ancestry is Spanish, Arabian, and Berber. 
The six strains (Pluto, Conversano, Neapol- 
itano, Favory, Maestoso, and Siglavy) are 
named from their foundation sires. Lippizan- 
ers are of comparatively small stature with a 
long back, a short, thick neck, and powerful 
conformation. They average 15.3. hands 
(about 61 inches, or 155 centimetres) high. 
The head, with a Roman nose, lacks the 
refinement of most light breeds, but they. have 
attractive, expressive eyes. The colou ipvis 


largely gray; bay and brown are but rarely 
found. The powerful, flexible, and high action 
enables them to perform the intricate and 
difficult movements of haute école (‘high 
school”), a discipline now taught only at the 
Spanish Riding School (qg.v.) in Vienna and for 
which the Lippizaners have been bred. They 
are found to a limited extent in countries that 
were originally a part of the Austro-Hungari- 
an Empire, and a few have been exported to 
the United States. 
-horsemanship and haute école airs 15:838f; 
illus. 839 
origin, characteristics, and use 8:1091g 


Lippmann, Gabriel (b. Aug. 16, 1845, Hol- 
lerich, Luxembourg—d. July 13, 1921, at sea), 
French physicist who received the Nobel Prize 
for Physics in 1908 for producing the first col- 
our photographic plate. In 1873 he invented 


Gabriel Lippmann 
H. Roger-Viollet 


the capillary electrometer, an instrument for 
measuring extremely small voltages and used 
in some of the earliest electrocardiograms. He 
was appointed professor of physics at the Sor- 
bonne in 1883 and elected a member of the 
Académie des Sciences. In 1891 he revealed 
his colour photography process, in which he 
placed a reflecting coat of mercury behind the 
emulsion on the photographic plate. When 
viewed after development, the plate revealed 
the picture in brilliant and true colour. 
Though his is the only direct method of col- 
our photography, it is not practical because of 
the long exposure time necessary and because 


‘no copies can be made from the original. 


-colour photography development 14:329a 


Lippmann, Walter (b. Sept. 23, 1889, New 
York City—d. Dec. 14, 1974, New York 
City), newspaper commentator and author 
who in a 60-year career made himself one of 
the most widely respected political columnists 
in the world, 

‘While studying at Harvard (B.A., 1909), 
Lippmann was influenced by the philosophers 
William James and George Santayana. He 
helped to found (1914) The New Republic and 
served as its assistant editor under Herbert 
David Croly. Through his writings in that lib- 
eral weekly and through direct consultation, 
he influenced Pres. Woodrow Wilson, who is 
said to have drawn on Lippmann’s ideas for 
the post-World War I settlement plan (Four- 
teen Points) and for the concept of the League 
of Nations. Lippmann was briefly (1917) an 
assistant to Secretary of War Newton D. Bak- 
er. Wilson sent him to take part in the 
negotiations for the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919). 

After writing editorials (1921-29) for the re- 
formist World, Lippmann served as its editor 
(1929-31) and then moved to the New York 
Herald Tribune. On Sept. 8, 1931, his column, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” first appeared; 
eventually, it was syndicated in more than 250 
newspapers in the U.S, and about 25 other na- 
tions and won two Pulitzer Prizes (1958, 
1962). In preparing his commentaries, he trav- 
elled throughout the world. His first book, A 
Preface to Politics (1913), was mildly Socialis- 
tic, but Drift and Mastery (1914) was anti- 


Marxist, and in The Good Society (1937) he 
repudiated Socialism entirely. During World 
War II he warned against a postwar return of 
the U.S. to an isolationist policy. Essays in the 
Public Philosophy (1955) evoked some criti- 
cism for its natural-law theory. 

In perhaps his most influential book, Public 
Opinion (1922; reissued 1956; paperback ed., 
1965), Lippmann seemed to imply that ordi- 
nary citizens can no longer judge public issues 
rationally, since the speed and condensation 
required in the mass media tend to produce 
slogans rather than interpretations. In The 
Phantom Public (1925) he again treated the 
problem of communication in politics; while 
continuing to doubt the possibility of democ- 
racy, he rejected government by an elite. 
-psychological approach to politics 14:704d 


Lippold, Richard (1915- ), U.S. abstract 
sculptor especially known for his space cages 
(suspended symmetrical constructions in thin 
wire) such as “Sun” (1953-56; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City). 


Lipps, Theodor (b. July 28, 1851, Wallhalb- 
en, now in West Germany—d., Oct. 17, 1914, 
Munich), psychologist best known for his the- 
ory of aesthetics, particularly the concept of 
Einfiihlung, or empathy, which he described 
as the act of projecting oneself into the object 
of a perception. 

At the University of Bonn (1877-90) Lipps 
wrote a comprehensive, up-to-date account of 
the scientific psychology of the time, Grund- 
tatsachen des Seelenlebens (1883; “Funda- 
mental Facts of the Inner Life”). After serving 
as professor at the University of Breslau 
(Wroclaw; 1890-94), he was appointed to the 
faculty at the University of Munich (1894- 
1914), and in 1897 he wrote Raumdsthetik und 
geometrisch-optische Tdauschungen (‘Spatial 
Aesthetics”), an experimental study of optical 
illusions that influenced much contemporary 
research on this subject. 

Lipps’s fundamental principles assumed a 
dependence of consciousness upon the interac- 
tion between prior experiences retained in a 
subconscious state and ensuing sensations. 
Mind, he suggested, is the sum of the older ex- 
periences organized into a unity; pleasure is 
the harmonious interaction of the mind with 
new experience, and displeasure is the conflict 
with new experience. According to his concept 
of empathy, a person appreciates another per- 
son’s reaction by a projection of the self into 
the other. In his Asthetik (2 vol., 1903-06; 
Aesthetics”), he makes all appreciation of 
art dependent upon a similar self-projection 
into the object. He further postulated that 
feeling is influenced by definite, induced bodily 
responses; é@.g., when viewing a column sup- 
porting a weight that is too heavy for it, the 
observer feels strain, thus making the experi- 
ence unpleasant. 


Lippstadt, town in Nordrhein-Westfalen 
(North Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), 
northwestern West Germany, on the Lippe 
River, on the slopes of the Teutoburger Wald 
(forest) west of Paderborn. Probably founded 
by the lords of Lippe in 1168, it joined the 
Hanseatic League in 1280. Half of the town 
passed to the county of Mark, which in 1614 
was acquired by Brandenburg. In 1850 the 
prince of Lippe-Detmold sold his share to 
Prussia when this joint lordship ceased. Lipp- 
stadt has several 13th-century churches, old 
half-timbered houses, and a town hall dating 
from 1773, and there is a fine Rococo hall in 
the Hotel K6ppelmann. The moated castles 
of Overhagen, Eringerfeld, Heringhausen, and 
KoOrtlinghausen are nearby. The town is a rail 
junction, with iron foundries and metalwork- 
ing, wire mills, and textile manufacturing. 
Pop. (1973 est.) 42,200. 

51°40’ N, 8°19’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:47 

lip ring, lip plug, and lip plate, objects, 
usually ring-shaped, inserted into the lips to 
alter their shape, used as decoration by cer- 
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tain primitive peoples. The lip plug is also 
known as a labret. In South America at the 
time of the Spanish conquests, lip plugs, usu- 
ally made of stone, gold, or rock crystal, were 
worn by the indigenous peoples. In several 
parts of Africa, especially in Zaire, Tanzania, 
and the upper reaches of the Nile, and in 
South America among the Botocudo, enor- 
mous plates and plugs are inserted into holes 
cut in the upper and lower lips. The lip studs 
and pins of the Nilotic peoples of Uganda, 
Kenya, and The Sudan—usually small and 
made of ivory, rock crystal, or stone—are in- 
serted through the upper or lower lip or both. 
Sometimes lip rings are finely worked; those 
of the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, British Columbia, for example, are 
made of wood delicately inlaid with abalone 
shell. See also mutilation and deformation of 
the head. 


lips, soft pliable anatomical structures that 
form the mouth margin of most vertebrates, 
composed of a surface epidermis (skin), con- 
nective tissue, and (in typical mammals) a 
muscle layer. 

In man the outer skin contains hair, sweat 
glands, and sebaceous (oil) glands. The edges 
of the lips are covered with reddish skin, 
sometimes called the vermilion border, and 
abundantly provided with sensitive nerve end- 
ings. The reddish skin is a transition layer be- 
tween the outer, hair-bearing tissue and the in- 
ner mucous membrane. The interior surface of 
the lips is lined with a moist mucous mem- 
brane. In newborn infants the inner surface is 
much thicker, with sebaceous glands and mi- 
nute projections called papillae. These struc- 
tural adaptations seem to aid the process of 
sucking. Most of the substance of each lip is 
supplied by the orbicularis oris muscle, which 
encircles the opening. This muscle and others 
that radiate out into the cheeks make possible 
the lips’ many variations in shape and expres- 
sion. 

Diseases that particularly affect the lips in- 
clude herpes simplex (fever blisters, or cold 
sores) and leukoplakia (white patches, which 
may be precancerous). In elderly men, ulcers 
on the vermilion border of the lower lip are 
frequently cancerous. The borders also may 
become cracked and inflamed from excessive 
drying by the weather, chemical irritants, 
inadequate moistening because of infection, or 
in reaction to antibiotics. 

-cranial nerve distribution 12:1019f 
-diseases of digestive tract and 

symptoms 5:796g 
-human digestive system anatomy 5:789d 
-rhinoceros feeding adaptations 14:83g 
-sea cow feeding behaviour 16:811f 


Lipschitz condition, inequality that must be 
satisfied by a function in order for a first-order 
differential equation to have a unique solu- 
tion. All differential equations do not have so- 
lutions, and a large part of the theory is cen- 
tered on finding those conditions that guaran- 
tee an equation will have a solution. For ex- 
ample, the equation (y’)? + y2 = —1 can have 
no solution because the left side must always 
be positive or zero. The equation y’ = f(x, y) 
describes a common class of equations that 
have been extensively investigated for tech- 
niques of solution and existence conditions. If 
the function f(x, y) is continuous (varies 
gradually) in some rectangle, then the differ- 
ential equation will have at least one solution 
passing through a specified point, as stated by 
the Peano existence theorem. In order to 
guarantee that this solution be unique, an ad- 
ditional condition known as the Lipschitz con- 
dition must be satisfied by the function. A 
function f(x, y) is said to satisfy the Lipschitz 
condition in a rectangle if there is some posi- 
tive constant k such that the absolute differ- 
ence of the functional values for the points (x, 
yi), (x, v2) is less than or equal to k times the 
absolute difference of y2 and yi, for any two 
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points (x, yi) and (x, y2) in the rectangle. If a 
function is continuous and satisfies this Lip- 
schitz condition in some rectangle, then there 
is a unique function »(x) such that yx.) = y 
for any point (x,, y,) in the rectangle, and Bye x) 
satisfies the differential equation y’ = f(x, y) 
for values of x in some interval around the 
point x,. 

- differential equation principles 5:743e 


Lipset, Seymour (Martin) (1922- ), U.S. 
sociologist and political scientist, professor of 
government and sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1965, His many works have dealt 
with class structures, comparative politics, 
and systems of elites and political parties, in- 
cluding Political Man (1960), Sociology 
(1961), Class, Status, and Power in Compara- 
tive Perspective (1966), and Revolution and 
Counterrevolution (1968). 

-oligarchic theory of bureaucracy 3:490f 
-workers’ careers and job movement 9:502f 


Lipsius, Justus, also called sorst Lips (b. 
Oct. 18, 1547, Overijse, now in Belgium—d, 
March 23/24, 1606, Louvain), Humanist, 
classical scholar, and moral and _ political 
theorist. 

Appointed to the chair of history and 
philosophy at Jena, Ger., in 1572, Lipsius lat- 
er accepted the chair of history and law at the 
new University of Leiden (1578) and that of 
history and Latin at Louvain in 1592. His first 
scholarly publication, the Variae lectiones of 
1569, was in the traditional field of textual 
criticism. He quickly established himself as 
the leading editor of Latin prose texts, and his 
editions of Tacitus (first in 1574) and of Sene- 
ca (1605) were long renowned as models of 
their kind and are still worthy of attention. 
Lipsius, too, was a leader in the anti-Ciceroni- 
an stylistic movements of his time. His Latin 
style, terse and epigrammatic, owes a large 
debt to Tacitus. Force of personality and style 


Justus Lipsius, oil painting by an unknown 
artist, 1585; in the Musée Plantin-Moretus, 
Antwerp 

ACL, Brussels 


also distinguish his vast correspondence con- 
ducted in Latin. Moreover Lipsius was noted 
for his antiquarian and historical studies and 
still more for his essays in moral and political 
theory. His introduction to Stoic thought of 
1604 remained the most intelligent and com- 
plete assessment of that philosophy for more 
than two centuries, although it was chiefly 
Roman, not Greek, Stoicism that inspired it. 
For him the ancient philosophers and histori- 
ans were no mere subjects for research: they 
were guides to practical morality. He consid- 
ered himself a Stoic, and his interest in Seneca 
lies at the root of his tract De constantia 
(1584). Similarly, his interest in Tacitus in- 
spired his political theory, the Politicorum lib- 
ri sex of 1589, 

-Stoicism and Christian Humanism 17;700h 


Lipsius, Richard Adelbert (1830-92), Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, clarified the origin 
and authorship of early Christian literature, 
particularly the apocryphal Acts of the Apos- 
tles (1891), He also investigated the history of 
the early papacy and held that St. Peter never 
lived in Rome. His moderately liberal theolo- 
gy was principally expressed in his Philosophie 
und Religion (1885), in which he integrated as- 
pects of Kantian Idealism with systematic 
theology. 


lipstick, a waxy, solid, coloured cosmetic in 
stick form for the lips. 

-makeup preparations and usage 5:197b 
Lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone, Ist Bar- 


onet (b. May 10, 1850, Glasgow —d. Oct. 2, 
1931, London), merchant who built the Lip- 


Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


ton tea empire and also won fame as a yachts- 
man. Born of Irish parents who ran a small 
grocery, he emigrated to the U.S. in 1865. Af- 
ter five years at various jobs, he returned to 
Glasgow and opened a small provision shop, 
whose success led him to open other shops 
throughout the U.K. To supply his retail 
shops on the most favourable terms, Lipton 
purchased extensive tea, coffee, and cocoa 
plantations in Ceylon and provided his own 
packing house for hogs in Chicago. He also 
acquired fruit farms, jam factories, bakeries, 
and bacon-curing establishments in England. 
In 1898 his business was organized into Lip- 
ton, Ltd. He was knighted in the same year 
and in 1902 was created a baronet. A keen 
yachtsman, Lipton raced his “Shamrock” 
yachts five times unsuccessfully for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup between 1899 and 1930. 


Lipton, Seymour (1903- ), U.S. abstract 
sculptor known for the organic sculptures in 
metal that he created in the 1950s. 


liquefied petroleum gas (LPG), liquid mix- 
tures of various quantities of propene, pro- 
pane, butene, and butane. LPG was used as 
early as 1860 for a portable fuel source, and 
its production and consumption for both 
domestic and industrial use have expanded 
ever since. A typical commercial mixture may 
also contain ethane and ethylene as well as 
mercaptan, an odorant added as a safety 
precaution. 

LPG is recovered from “wet” natural gas (gas 
with condensable heavy petroleum com- 
pounds) by absorption. The recovered prod- 
uct has a low boiling point and must be dis- 
tilled to remove the lighter fractions and then 
be treated to remove hydrogen sulfide, carbon 
dioxide, and water. The finished product is 
transported by pipeline and by specially built 
seagoing tankers. Transportation by truck, 
rail, and barge has also developed, particular- 
ly in the U.S. 

LPG reaches the domestic consumer in cylin- 
ders under relatively low pressures. The 
largest part of the LpG produced is used in 
central heating systems and the next largest as 
raw material for chemical plants; LPG is also 
used as an engine fuel. 

-well pressure maintenance in gas 
cycling 14:179f 


liqueur, flavoured and sweetened distilled li- 
quor, with alcohol content ranging from 24 
percent to 60 percent by volume (48-120 U.S. 
proof). Liqueurs are produced by combining a 
base spirit, usually brandy, with fruits or 
herbs and are sweetened by the addition of a 
sugar syrup comprising over 2% percent of the 
total beverage by volume. 

Fruit liqueurs are produced by the infusion 
method, in which fruit is steeped in the spirit, 
which absorbs aroma, flavour, and colour. 
Plant liqueurs, naturally colourless, are pro- 
duced by either percolation or distillation. 
Percolation is accomplished in an apparatus 
much like a coffee percolator. Leaves or herbs 
are placed in the top section, and the base 
spirit in the bottom section is pumped up over 
the flavouring material, extracting and carry- 
ing down the flavour constituents. The distil- 
lation method uses plants, seeds, roots, or 
herbs as flavouring material. They are soft- 
ened in the base spirit, then combined with 
additional spirits and distilled. 

After the base spirit is completely flavoured, 
it is sweetened and filtered. Plant liqueurs are 
frequently coloured with vegetable colour- 
ings. Liqueurs may be aged or bottled im- 
mediately. 

The term liqueur is derived from the Latin 
liquefacere, meaning “to make liquid.” Li- 
queurs were probably first produced commer- 
cially by medieval monks and alchemists. 
They have been called balms, crémes, elixirs, 
and oils and have been used over the centuries 
as medicines and tonics, love potions, and 
aphrodisiacs. 

Generic liqueurs, marketed under accepted 
common names, frequently vary according to 
brand because of formula differences. They 
include apricot liqueur; créme d’ananas, fla- 
voured with pineapple; créme de cacao, fla- 
voured with cocoa and vanilla beans; créme 
de framboises, made from raspberries; créme 
de menthe, mint-flavoured; créme de noyaux, 
with bitter-almond flavour derived from fruit 
stones; créme de violette, also called parfait 
amour, with oils from both violets and vanilla 
beans; Curacao, with flavour from the dried 
peel of the green oranges of the island of 
Curacao; Danziger Goldwasser, spicy and 
containing tiny gold specks; kiimmel, fla- 
voured with caraway seed; prunelle, with 
plum fiavour; sloe gin, flavoured with the 
fruit of the blackthorn bush; and Triple Sec, a 
colourless Curacao. 

Proprietary brands, usually prepared from 
secret formulas, are made by individual pro- 
ducers, who market their products under reg- 
istered brand names, French proprietary 
brands include Bénédictine, a plant liqueur 
first produced in 1510 from one of the most 
closely guarded of all formulas; Chartreuse, 
made from a formula developed in 1607, in- 
cluding yellow and green plant liqueurs, both 
with spicy and aromatic flavour; Cointreau, a 
proprietary brand of Triple Sec; Grand Mar- 
nier, produced in the Cognac region, an 
orange Curacao; and Vieille Cure, a plant li- 
queur made in Bordeaux. Italian liqueurs in- 
clude Liquore Galliano and Strega, both with 
spicy flavours. British brands include Dram- 
buie, with Scotch whisky as a base and fla- 
voured with honey, made from a French for- 
mula brought to Scotland in 1745; and Irish 
Mist, a spicy liqueur made with Irish whiskey 
and honey, Cherry Heering is a cherry liqueur 
produced in Denmark. Liqueurs manufac- 
tured in the U.S. include Forbidden Fruit, 
made with brandy and grapefruit; and Créme 
Yvette, with violet flavour and colour. Coffee- 
flavoured brands include Kahlta, from Mex- 
ico; and Tia Maria, using rum as the base 
spirit, from Jamaica. O Cha is a Japanese li- 
queur with the flavour of green tea, Van der 
Hum is a spicy and aromatic product made in 
South Africa. 

Liqueurs, sweet in flavour and with ingredi- 
ents promoting digestion, are popular after- 
dinner drinks and are sometimes served as 
frappés, that is, poured over finely cracked 


a. 


ice, Liqueurs are also used as flavourings in 
various dessert dishes. 


liquid, in phonetics, a consonant sound in 
which the tongue produces a partial closure in 
the mouth, resulting in a resonant, vowel-like 
consonant, such as English / and r. Liquids 
may be either syllabic or nonsyllabic; i.e 
they may sometimes, like vowels, act as the 
sound carrier in a syllable. The r in “father” 
or Czech krk “neck” and the / in “rattle” are 
syllabic; the r in “rim” and the / in “lock” are 
nonsyllabic. 


liquid (physics): see liquid state. 
Liquidambar (tree): see sweet gum. 


liquidation, discharge of a debt or the deter- 
mination by agreement or litigation of the 
amount of a previously unliquidated claim. 
One important -legal meaning is the distribu- 
tion of the assets of an enterprise among its 
creditors and proprietors. At the dissolution 
of solvent corporations or unincorporated as- 
sociations, the assets are usually liquidated 
(turned into money) rather than distributed in 
kind, Insolvent concerns, on the other hand, 
are liquidated in receiverships, in general as- 
signments for the benefit of creditors, in bank- 
ruptcy, or in the administration of a dece- 
dent’s estate. Major ref. 2:694g 
inheritance tax payment problem 5:53la 
passim to 532a 
-Juglar business-cycle phases 3:537b 


liquid crystal, a substance that flows as a 
liquid but maintains an ordered structure 
characteristic of a crystal. Certain organic 
substances when heated will not melt directly 
but will turn from a crystalline solid to a liq- 
uid crystal (mesomorphic) state. Upon further 
heating, a temperature is reached at which a 
true (isotropic) liquid is formed. The liquid 
crystal state has some characteristics of a 
crystal and some of a liquid but generally has 
properties that are unique. 

Liquid crystals were first observed by Frie- 
drich Reinitzer in 1888 but remained a labora- 
tory curiosity for about 70 years. Because the 
molecular forces producing liquid crystalline 
states are very weak, the structures are easily 
affected by changes in mechanical stress, elec- 
tromagnetic fields, temperature, and chemical 
environment. As a result, liquid crystals have 
many interesting properties that are finding 
novel and useful applications. Three main 
categories have been recognized: smectic, 
nematic, and cholesteric. 

Smectic (derived from the Greek word 
meaning “to cleanse”’) liquid crystals: consist 
of flat layers of cigar-shaped molecules with 
their long axes oriented perpendicularly to the 
plane of the layer. Each layer is one, some- 
times two, molecules thick, and the positions 
of the molecules within each layer can be or- 
dered or random, depending upon the sub- 
stance. At low temperatures, a crystalline sol- 
id is formed; and when this is heated to the 
smectic metaphase, the molecular forces be- 
tween layers weaken enough to allow the 
sheets to flow freely over each other; the 
molecules within each layer, however, remain 
oriented and do not move between layers. 

Nematic (derived from the Greek word for 
thread) liquid crystals are also oriented with 
their long axes parallel; but they are not sepa- 
rated into layers, and they behave like tooth- 
picks in a box, maintaining their orientation 
but free to move in any direction. Nematic 
substances can be aligned by electric and mag- 
netic fields, resulting in a number of character- 
istics such as the ability in some cases to be 
electrically switched from clear to opaque. 
This peculiarity gives rise to many technical 
applications such as in image display systems. 

Cholesteric liquid crystals form in thin lay- 
‘ers, each one molecule thick; and within each 
layer the molecules are arranged with their 
long axes in the plane of the layer and parallel 
to each other, as a two-dimensional nematic 
structure. The axis of alignment of each layer 


is rotated by a small angle with respect to the 
adjacent layer, so that in progressing from one 
layer to the next, the molecular axes progres- 
sively rotate, tracing out a helix. Most sub- 
stances of this type are derivatives of choles- 
terol and owe their properties to the choles- 
terol molecule. One of their unusual optical 
properties is circular dichroism, a phenome- 
non in which a beam of light is split, one 
wavelength being circularly polarized while 
the other wavelengths are reflected. Thus, 
when white light falls on cholesteric liquid 
crystals, the reflected light is an iridescent col- 
our characteristic of the angle of the incident 
beam as well as of the temperature. Most 
cholesteric liquid crystals are colourless as lig- 
uids; but as they cool through the liquid crys- 
tal phase, they reflect a series of bright col- 
ours. Further cooling brings them into the 
smectic phase and, finally, to a crystalline sol- 
id. The ability to react to minute variations in 
temperature by changing colour has many ap- 
plications, such as the determination of tem- 
perature variations over surfaces such as the 
skin, 
‘anisotropic properties and 

occurrence 10:1024c 
-phase equilibria properties 14:207b 
-temperature indicator properties 18:327e 


liquid-drop model, in nuclear physics, early 
description of atomic nuclei formulated (1936) 


© @ @ 0 @ 


Nuclear fission according to the liquid-drop model 
Adapted from R. Weidner and R. Sells, Elementary Modern Physics (2nd ed.) 


by Niels Bohr and used (1939) by him and 
John A, Wheeler to explain nuclear fission. 
The nucleons (neutrons and protons) behave 
in the model like the molecules in a drop of 
liquid. If given sufficient extra energy (as by 
the absorption of a neutron), the spherical nu- 
cleus may be distorted into a dumbbell shape 
and then split at the neck into two nearly 
equal fragments, releasing energy. Although 
inadequate to explain all nuclear phenomena, 
the theory underlying the model is still excel- 
lent for determining the energy needed to de- 
form and to fission a given nucleus. 
‘fission nuclear models and 

theories 13:305g 
-nuclear vibrational energy levels 13:341g 
-radioactive nuclear behaviour 15:441h 
-spontaneous fission and shell theory 18:68le 


liquidity, in finance, the readiness with which 
assets may be converted into cash. 

-bank finance and operation 2:707c 

‘financial ratio analysis 7:298e 


liquidity preference, in economics, the rela- 
tionship between the quantity of money that 
the public wishes to hold and the various 
determinants of this quantity. As originally 
employed by John Maynard Keynes, liquidity 
preference referred to the relationship be- 
tween the quantity of money demanded and 
the interest rate. According to Keynes, the 
public holds money for three purposes: to 


_ have money on hand for ordinary trans- 


actions, as a precaution against extraordinary 
expenses, and for speculative purposes. He 
hypothesized that the amount held for the last 
purpose would vary inversely with the rate of 
interest. 

The most significant point about Keynes’s 
theory is that, at some very low interest rate, 
increases in the money supply will not encour- 
age additional investment but instead will be 


absorbed by increases in people’s speculative 


balances, This will occur because the interest 
rate is too low to induce wealth holders to ex- 
change their money for less liquid forms of 
wealth and because they expect interest rates 
to rise in the future. The concept of liquidity 
preference was used by Keynes to explain the 
prolonged depression of the 1930s. 
Post-Keynesian analysis, in which the clas- 
sification of liquid assets has been broadened, 
has tended to relate the demand for money to 
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other variables as well as to the interest rate; 
these include wealth and the various forms in 
which it is held, the yields of these different 
forms, and the level of income. 
‘interest theory of marginalists 

contrasted 3:802c 
-money supply and interest rate 

relation 9:267h 
-quantity theory of money 12:354g 


liquid-liquid extraction (chemistry): see ex- 
traction. 


liquid propellant (rocketry): see propellant. 


liquid state 10:1024, a form or state of mat- 
ter intermediate between the gaseous and sol- 
id states of matter, in which its molecules are 
preserved in an orderly array over only a few 
molecular diameters. 

The text article covers investigations of the 
theory of liquids from two standpoints: (1) 
the macroscopic, or the gross behaviour of a 
liquid under outside influences, and (2) the mi- 
croscopic, in which molecular forces and the 
distribution of molecules in the liquid are im- 
portant. The article falls into two parts, the 
nature and structure of liquids at equilibrium 
and the mechanical and thermal properties. In 
the first, particular attention is paid to the tri- 
ple point—the point at which the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous states of a substance are in equi- 
librium. The structure of a liquid is reviewed 
in terms of a mathematical concept called the 
pair distribution function. In the second part, 
the topics covered are transport properties, 
propagation of sound in liquids, electrical and 
magnetic properties, and the absorption and 
scattering of radiation. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-chemical kinetics and pressure 
effect 4:139d 

‘cryogenic fluids and applications 5:319d 
-crystallization processes 5:337d 
-deformation and flow equations 5:556e 
-density monitoring instrumentation 9:635h 
-elastic properties of fluids 6:519d 
‘fluid mechanics principles 11:78le 
-gas condensation process 7:915g 
-glass and crystal formation comparison 

8:207b; illus. 

-glass properties and manufacture 8:196f 
-heat transfer and required conditions 8:707g 
-high-pressure phenomena 8:868b 
-hydrogen bonding effects 9:95f 
-luminescence low efficiency 11:181g 
-molecular structure kinetic properties 12:313f 
-nuclear magnetic-resonance analysis 11:308a 
- phase changes and equilibria. 14:204e 
-seawater thermal properties 13:489b 
-solution properties and 

characteristics 16:1047b 

‘sound wave propagation 17:22g 
-thermometer operation principles 18:325b 
‘transport phenomena principles 18:675f 
‘ultrasonic wave absorption 18:84le 
-water structures and properties 19:634g; 

table 


liquor, distilled: see distilled liquor. 


lira, in music, a pear-shaped bowed instru- 
ment with three to five strings. Closely related 
to the medieval rebec and, like the rebec, a 
precursor of the medieval fiddle, the Jira sur- 
vives essentially unchanged in several Balkan 
folk instruments, among them the Bulgarian 
gadulka, the Aegean lira, and the Yugoslavi- 
an gusla (q.v.). Its tuning and range vary. 
The name Jira, a misapplication of lyra, the 
ancient Greek lyre played with a plectrum, 
had appeared by the 9th century for the By- 
zantine form of the Arab rabab, the ancestor 
of all European bowed instruments, The By- 
zantine lira spread westward through Europe, 
where its precise evolution is unclear; writers 
in the 11th and 12th centuries often used the 
words fiddle and Jira interchangeably. Unlike 
the rabab and rebec but like the medieval 
fiddle, the lira has rear tuning pegs set in a flat 
peg disk. The lira, or lira da braccio, a prede- 
cessor of the violin, was a 15th-century fiddle 
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Greek /ira and bow; in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, 
Eng. 


By courtesy of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, Eng 


with three to five melody strings plus two off- 
the-fingerboard drone strings. Its bass version 
was the lira da gamba, or lirone. 


Liriodendron, genus of trees in the magnolia 
family (Magnoliaceae).’ At least 16 species 
were distributed in north temperate areas pri- 
or to the glaciations of the Pleistocene Epoch 
(beginning about 2,500,000 years ago); only 
two species remain. Tulip tree (q.v.; L. tulipif- 
era), also called yellow poplar, is common in 
eastern North America; L. chinense grows in 
Central Asia. 


Liri (ancient ciris) River, in central Italy, is 
made up of two streams, the Rapido (or Gari) 
and the Liri, with a total length of 98 mi (158 
km) and a drainage basin of 1,911 sq mi 
(4,950 sq km). It has its sources near Cap- 
padocia, in the Monti Simbruini east of 
Rome, and flows south and southeast through 
a long, narrow, scenic. valley in its upper 
course as far as Arce, where it enters its wide 
lower valley and receives the waters of the 
Sacco (left_ bank) and Melfa (right) rivers. 
Near San Giorgio it is joined by the Rapido 
and there becomes the Garigliano River, turn- 
ing southwest to empty into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea near Minturno, forming the boundary be- 
tween Lazio (Latium) and Campania regions 
in its lower course. During the winter of 1943- 
44, as part of the Allied drive toward Rome, 
heavy fighting took place along the Rapido 
and Liri, the Allied forces finally crossing in 
April 1944. 

41°25’ N, 13°52’ .E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 

Li Rois Adenes (poet): see Adenet le Roi. 


Lisa, Manuel (b. Sept. 8, 1772, New Orleans 
—d, Aug. 12, 1820, St. Louis, Mo.), pioneer 
U.S. fur trader who helped to open up the 
Missouri River area to. exploitation by the 
white man in the early 19th century. 

Of Spanish descent, Lisa automatically 
gained citizenship when Louisiana was. pur- 


chased by the U.S. in 1803. Entering the fur 
trade out of St. Louis at an early age, he soon 
became one of the leading traders on the up- 
per Mississippi. He was granted a monopoly 
of trade with the Osage Indians in 1802, but 
this ended with the transfer of national domin- 
ion two years later. Associated with a number 
of successful fur enterprises, he was particu- 
larly involved with the Missouri Fur Compa- 
ny. He led a number of river expeditions and 
in 1807 established a trading post at the 
mouth of the Bighorn River (located in pre- 
sent Montana). The following year he built 
Ft. Raymond there for trade with the Crow 
Indians; later called Manuel’s Fort, it was the 
first such outpost on the upper Mississippi. 

The fort was abandoned in 1811, the year of 
a “race” famous in Missouri River folklore. 
At that time the river barge of a search party 
led by Lisa overtook at the Niobrara River a 
flotilla sent out three weeks earlier by John 
Jacob Astor’s interests. After meeting, the 
two parties cooperated, and Lisa’s return to 
home base was uneventful. 

Near what later became the site of Omaha, 
Neb., Lisa established. Ft. Lisa, which from 
1813 to 1822 was the most important post on 
the Missouri, controlling trade with the 
Omaha, Pawnee, Oto, and other neighbouring 
Indians. In 1814 William Clark, then gover- 
nor of the Missouri Territory, appointed Lisa 
subagent for all tribes on the Missouri above 
the mouth of the Kansas River. 


Lisan, Lake of, ancient lake covering the 
area around the Sea of Galilee, Israel-Jordan. 
6 Vi05 biel S| ess) eye) al &) 

-age, location, and sedimentation 7:850h 

Lisa Planina, mountain in Bulgaria. 

43°02' N, 26°20’ E 

-physical features 3:468¢ 

Lisboa, administrative district. in Estre- 
madura and Ribatejo provinces, west central 
Portugal; it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean 
(west and south) and by the Tagus River and 
its estuary (southeast) and has an area of 
1,066 sq mi (2,762 sq km), Principal occupa- 
tions outside Lisbon, the district and national 
capital, are agriculture and fishing, some iron- 
working, and catering to tourists. A disastrous 
flood in November 1967 caused over 450 
deaths and widespread damage in the district. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 1,611,887. 

-area and population table 14:859 


Lisbéa, Antonio Francisco: see Aleijadin- 
ho, O 


Lisbon 10:1028, Portuguese LisBoA, capital, 
chief port, and largest city of Portugal and 
seat of Lisbon district (distrito). It lies on the 
right bank of the Tagus River, on the hills sur- 
rounding the wide estuarine basin known as 
the mar de palha (‘‘straw sea,” a reference to 
its colour), 8 mi (13.km) from the river’s entry 
into the Atlantic Ocean, at the westernmost 
fringe of the European continent. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 782,266. 

The text article covers the character of the 
city, its history and growth, its contemporary 
life and institutions, and its economy. 
38°43’ N, 9°08’ W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘cultural institutions 14:863g 

‘earthquake in 1755 and 
reconstruction 14:788e 

-map, Portugal 14:856 

-Portuguese history since 9th century 14:865d; 
map 


Lisbon, Treaty of (1668), pact between 
Spain and Portugal that marked the end of 
the Portuguese war of liberation from Spain 
(1640-68) and marked the creation of a sover- 
eign Portuguese crown. Negotiated by the En- 
glish ambassador to Portugal, the treaty pro- 
vided that Portugal cede Ceuta to Spain and 
that Spain, in, return, name the Portuguese 
king “‘majesty.” 


Lisburn, urban and murah district of County 
Antrim, Northern Ireland, on the River La- 


gan. The town was granted by Charles I to 
Viscount Conway, who built a castle in 1627 
and introduced English and Welsh settlers. 
The castle was besieged in 1641 during the 
Irish Wars; it was accidentally burned down, 
along with the rest of the town, in 1707; the 
grounds are now a public park. The town 
served as winter quarters for the Duke of 
Schomberg’s army in 1689 before the Boyne 
campaign. French Huguenot refugees, includ- 
ing Samuel-Louis Crommelin, settled there on 
the invitation of William III and established 
the Ulster linen industry. Flax spinning and 
linen manufacture are still carried on; Lam- 
beg, 14% mi north, is the home of the Linen 
Research Institute and specializes in) linen 
bleaching. Furniture is also made at Lisburn, 
together with carpets at nearby Finaghy. Lis- 
burn is the cathedral city of the Protestant di- 
ocese of Connor. The church, built in 1623 in 
Plantation Gothic style, was raised to cathe- 
dral status while Jeremy Taylor, the devotion- 
al writer, was bishop (1660-67). A technical 
college is housed in the former home of Sir 
Richard Wallace, English philanthropist. 
Near Lisburn are the Lisnagarvey Broadcast- 
ing Station and the ruins of the 16th-century 
Castle Robin, Pop. (1971) urban district, 
28,904. 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Li Shang-yin (b. 813, Ho-nei, in present-day 
Honan Province, China—d, 858, Cheng- 
chou), remembered as a writer of elegant and 
obscure Chinese poetry. 

A member of a family of minor officials, Li 
Shang-yin pursued an often frustrating and 
generally unsuccessful career as a government 
official, composing poetry during and between 
his various posts. He died a disillusioned but 
proud man whose genius few of his contempo- 
raries recognized. 

Until the second half of the 20th century lit- 
tle of Li Shang-yin’s poetry had been studied 
seriously by Western critics, despite the fact 
that Chinese scholars since the Sung dynasty 
(960-1126) have paid close attention to his 
work. To Chinese critics he has been one of 
the most controversial, difficult, and complex 
of poets because of his use of exotic imagery, 
abstruse allusions, political allegory, and per- 
sonal satire involving both historical and con- 
temporary events and figures. These qualities 
also make his poetry difficult to translate, and 
little of it has appeared in European lan- 
guages. 

Li Shang-yin’s works reflect the social: and 
political conditions of his time, and they set a 
new direction in poetry that greatly iniliens 
early Sung poets. 


Li Shao-chiin (fi. 2nd century sc, China), 
noted Taoist responsible for much of the mys- 
tical content of popular Taoist thought. Li 
was not only the first Taoist alchemist but 
also the first to make the practice of certain 
hygienic exercises a part of Taoist rites. He 
was also the first to claim that the ultimate 
goal of the Taoist was to achieve the status of 
hsien, or a kind of immortal sage. 

Gaining the confidence of the great Han em- 
peror Wu Ti in 133 Bc, Li persuaded him that 
immortality could be achieved by eating from 
a cinnabar vessel that had been transmuted 
into gold. When that occurred, Li said,’ one 
would suddenly see the famous sages on 
P’eng-lai, the legendary isles of immortality. If 
one performed the proper rituals while gazing 
on these Asien, one would never die. 

According to Li, the first step in the transmu- 
tation of cinnabar involved: prayers to Tsao 
Chiin, the Furnace Prince. These prayers 
became an established part of Taoist ritual, 
and shortly after Li’s death Tsao Chiin came 
to be considered the first of the great Taoist 
divinities; Li was thus responsible for making 
the worship of a specific divine figure a part of 
Taoist ritual, Moreover, Li’s advocacy of an 
all-grain diet introduced into Taoism the. idea 
that certain bodily rituals could alter one’s 
spiritual state. “| riocdlged < 

So-great was his influence that Li was able to 


persuade the usually realistic Wu Ti that Li 
was several centuries old, having discovered 
the secret of immortality long before Wu’s 
time. Even after Li’s death the Emperor’s 
faith in Li was unshaken; he declared that Li 
had merely transformed himself into another 
state, departing his old body. 

-early alchemical teachings 17:1046c 


Li Shih-chen (fl. 16th century, China), great 
scholar of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) who 
compiled a giant materia medica, the Pen- 
tsao kang-mu (“Great Pharmacopoeia”), 
which described more than 2,000 different 
drugs and presented directions ‘for preparing 
more than 8,000 prescriptions. Completed in 
1578, the book was in part a compilation of 
other smaller works of the same kind. It con- 
tained 142 illustrations and descriptions of 
1,074 vegetable, 443 animal, and 217 mineral 
substances. Li described such seemingly mod- 
ern processes as distillation and the uses of 
mercury, ephedrine, chaulmoogra oil, iodine, 
and even smallpox inoculation. 

-cosmology and medicine in China 11:825e 


Li Shih-min (emperor of China): see T’ang 
T’ai Tsung. 


li shu (“clerical script,” or “chancery script”), 
in Chinese calligraphy, a Seimplified seal script 
that arose during the Han dynasty (206 Bc- 
220 ap) characterized by sharp corners and 
lines of varying thickness ending in broad 
sweeps. It modified the circular, curved, and 
rounded lines of the earlier Asiao chuan script, 
making them square, polyangular, and 


Ink rubbing of a /i shu inscription on the 
stele of Shih Ch’en, AD 169, Han dynasty; in 
the collection of Wan-go H.C. Weng, New 
York 

By courtesy of Wan-go H.C. Weng, New York 


straight. This improvement over seal script 
was due mainly to an improvement in writing 
instruments. Li shu was an official script, but 
probably only one of the more extensively 
used forms. Characters were approximately 
the same size and evenly spaced within a com- 
position, but the construction of characters 
and individual strokes varied greatly. 

-Han origin and purpose 19:188a 


Lisichansk, city, Voroshilovgrad oblast (ad- 
ministrative region), Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, on the Donets River, In 1721 the 
first discovery of coal in the Donets Basin was 
made there at the Cossack village of Lisya 


Balka, which dated from 1710. Modern indus- 


tries include coal mining, underground gasifi- 
cation of coal, chemicals (especially soda 
making), and glassmaking. The city is part of 
a metropolitan area that includes Severodo- 
netsk and Rubezhnoye. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
117,000. 

48°55’ N, 38°26’ E 

Lisieux, northern France, formerly capital of 
the district known as the Pays d’Auge, Cal- 


The Basilique Sainte-Thérése, in Lisieux, Fr. 


Ray Halin—Photo Researchers 


vados département, Normandie. A world cen- 
tre of pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thérése 
(who was born in the 19th century and can- 
onized in 1925), Lisieux, which was known for 
its streets of Gothic and Renaissance houses, 
was burned down in bombing raids in 1944. 
The 12th- to 13th-century cathedral, partly 
rebuilt in the 16th and 17th centuries, was one 
of the few buildings that escaped destruction. 
A museum devoted to old Lisieux also con- 
tains prehistoric and Gallo-Roman exhibits. 
Formerly a leather and wool centre, the town 
now has plants mainly manufacturing electri- 
cal equipment or processing food. 

In Roman times the town was called Novi- 
omagus Lexoviorum. An episcopal see (6th- 
18th centuries), Lisieux was a place of refuge 
for Henry II’s exiled archbishop of Canter- 
bury Thomas Becket. Taken from the English 
and reunited to France in 1203, the town was 
a frequent subject of dispute during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1337-1453) and later. The 
pilgrimage sites of Lisieux include the Cha- 
pelle du Carmel, where St. Thérése is buried, 
and the imposing Basilique Sainte-Thérése, 
built in Romano-Byzantine style, begun in 
1929 and consecrated in 1954, Latest census 


23,337. 

49°09’ N, 0°14’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

-Rollo’s grant from Charles the Simple 7:613h 


Liskeard, market town in the county of 
Cornwall, "England, in the valley of the River 
Looe, | mi (1% km) to the east of the river. It 
was a Stannary town (Latin stannum, “‘tin’’) 
and was granted its first charter during the 
reign of Henry III (1216-72). The develop- 
ment of the Caradon-Hill copper mine was 
important for the town, and lead has also 
been mined in the vicinity. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
D200 

50°28’ N, 4°28’ W 

Lisle, Alice (c. 1614-85), was sentenced to 
death as a traitor to England for harbouring 
on the night of July 25-26, 1685, at Moyles 
Court near Ringwood, John Hickes, a Non- 
conformist minister, and Richard Nelthrope, 
both of whom, unknown to her, had fought 
with the duke of Monmouth’s rebel army 
against James II. 


Lismore, city, northeastern New South 
Wales, Australia, on the north arm of the 
Richmond River, 18 mi (29 km) inland from 
the sea and its outport Ballina. William Wil- 
son first settled the site in 1845, which was 
probably named for the Scottish island of Lis- 
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more. It is a farm processing centre (butter, 
bacon, sugar) and has had considerable light 
industrial development. The city has an art 
gallery and a museum housing bird and 
Aboriginal relics. A floral festival is held each 
spring. It became a village in 1856, a munici- 
pality in 1879, and a city in 1946, Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 20,901. 

37 Sie 43-2078 

-map, Australia 2:400 

Lismore, Irish Lios MoR MocHUDA, market 
town, County Waterford, Ireland, seat of the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore and of the Protestant bishop of the 
united dioceses of Waterford, Lismore, Cash- 
el, and Emly. A monastery was founded in 
Lismore by St. Cartagh in c. 633. In the 9th 
and 10th centuries it was plundered by the 
Norsemen. The baronial castle, erected by 
Prince John, later king of England, in 1185, 
was the residence of the bishops until the 14th 
century; in 1581 the manor was granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Robert Boyle, one of the 
founders of modern chemistry, was born there 
in 1627. In 1753 the castle passed to the 4th 


The baronial castle of Lismore, County Cavan 
Eric Carle—Shostal 


duke of Devonshire, whose successor still re- 
tains it. Lismore has some river trade and is 
the centre of salmon fishery. Pop. (1971) 884. 
52°08’ N, 7°57’ W 

Lismore, island in the entrance of Loch 
(lake) Linnhe, county of Argyll, Scotland. It is 
about 9% mi (15 km) long and less than 2 mi 
broad. A Columban (early Celtic Christian) 
monastery was founded about 592. In the 
13th century it became the seat of the bishop 
of Argyll. A small cathedral has been restored 
and is used as the parish church of the small 
island community. Latest census 170. 

56°30’ N, 5°30’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lisp, acronym for LIST PROCESSING, a pro- 
gramming language. 

-computer list-processing methods 4:1056f 


lisp, speech defect in which sibilants such as s 
and z are pronounced imperfectly, giving 
them the sound of th (as in thin or then) or 
other interdentals. 

-language articulatory disorders 17:488f 


Lispector, Clarice (b. Dec. 10, 1925, 
Chechlnik, Ukrainian S.S.R.), novelist and 
short story writer who earned international 
recognition as one of Brazil’s greatest living 
writers; her works depict a highly personal, 
almost mystical view of the human dilemma 
and are written in a prose style characterized 
by a simple vocabulary and an elliptical sen- 
tence structure. In contrast to the regional or 
national social concerns expressed by many of 
her Brazilian contemporaries, her artistic vi- 
sion transcends time and place: her charac- 
ters, in elemental situations of crisis, are 
primarily human and only incidentally mod- 
ern or Brazilian. 

As an infant she arrived in Brazil with her 
immigrant parents and spent her childhood 
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and adolescence first in Recife and then in Rio 
de Janeiro, where her family settled. After her 
graduation from law school in 1943, she mar- 
ried a Brazilian diplomat, and until their di- 
vorce in 1959 she lived with him in several cit- 
ies in Europe and the United States. She then 
returned to Brazil and settled in Rio. 

Her first novel, Perto do Coracao Selvagem 
(1944; “Beside the Savage Heart”), won criti- 
cal acclaim; since then she has produced sev- 
eral novels and collections of short stories. In 
her mature works, such as A Maca no Escuro 
(1961; The Apple in the Dark, 1967), her char- 
acters, alienated and searching for meaning in 
life, gradually gain a sense of awareness of 
themselves and accept their place in an arbi- 
trary, yet eternal, universe. 


Lissa (Poland): see Leszno. 
Lissa (Yugoslavia): see Vis. 


Lissa, Battle of (July 20, 1866), naval en- 
gagement, the first fought by ironclad steam- 
ships, in which the Austrian fleet defeated the 
Italians in the Adriatic Sea off the island of 
Lissa (now Vis, Yugos.) during the Seven 
Weeks’ War. 

-Austria’s loss of Venice 2:467g 

‘ramming tactics of Austrian Navy 12:891h 


Lissajous figures, also called BowpitcH 
CURVES, produced by the intersection of two 
sinusoidal curves the axes of which are at 
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Lissajous figures 


right angles to each other. First studied by the 
American mathematician Nathaniel Bowditch 
in 1815, the curves were investigated indepen- 
dently by the French mathematician Jules- 
Antoine Lissajous in 1857-58. Lissajous used 
a narrow stream of sand pouring from the 
base of a compound pendulum to produce the 
curves, 

Where the frequency and phase angle of the 
two curves are identical, the resultant is a 
straight line lying at 45° (and 225°) to the 
coordinate axes. Where one of the curves is 
180° out of phase with respect to the other, 
another straight line is produced lying 90° 
away from the line produced where the curves 
are in phase (i.e., at 135° and 315°). 

Otherwise, with identical amplitude and fre- 
quency but.a varying phase relation, ellipses 
are formed with varying angular positions, ex- 
cept that a phase difference of 90° (or 270°) 
produces a circle around the origin. Where the 
curves are out of phase and differing in fre- 
quency, intricate meshing figures are formed, 

Of.particular value in electronics, the curves 
can be made to appear on an oscilloscope, the 
shape of the curve serving to identify the char- 
acteristics of an unknown electric signal. For 
this purpose one of the two curves is a signal 
of known characteristics. In general the curves 
can be used to analyze the properties of any 
pair of simple harmonic motions that are at 
right angles to each other. 

‘analytic geometry fundamentals 7: 1090e 


Lissamphibia, subclass of salamanders of 

the class Amphibia. 

skeletal characteristics and fossils 7:569e; 
illus. 568 

-Urodela classification 18:1087g 


Lissandrino (painter): see Magnasco, Ales- 
sandro. 


Lissauer, zone of, also called DORSOLATER- 

AL FASCICULUS, in the spinal cord, a group of 

nerve fibres forming a slender column be- 

tween the dorsal gray column and the periph- 

ery. 

-spinal cord features and orientation 12:986d; 
illus, 985 


Lisse, municipality (gemeente), Zuid-Holland 
province, western Netherlands, in the centre 
of the flower fields between Haarlem and 
Leiden. With Hillegom it is one of the two 
great commercial centres of The Netherlands’ 
bulb-growing district and is the site of the 
State Bulb School and Laboratory. The annu- 
al (March to May) flower exhibition (started 
in 1950), held on a former country estate 
around the 17th-century De Keukenhof Cas- 
tle, covers 65 ac (26 ha). The annual flower 
parade on “Tulip Sunday” in April starts al- 
ternately from Lisse, Hillegom, or Sassen- 
heim. Pop. (1971 est.) 17,893. 

52°15’ N, 4°33’ E 

‘map, The Netherlands 12:1061 

Lissitzky, El (b, eviezer Lissitzky, Nov. 10, 
1890, Smolensk, now in Russian S.F.S.R.—d. 
1941, Moscow), painter, typographer, and de- 
signer, a pioneer of nonrepresentational art in 
the early 20th century. His influence was felt 
most strongly, however, in the field of mass 
communications, with innovations in typogra- 
phy, advertising, and exhibition design. He 
studied engineering at Darmstadt, Ger., and 
returned in 1919 to Russia, where Marc Cha- 
gall appointed him teacher at the revolution- 
ary school of art in Vitebsk. Kasimir Male- 
vich, the painter and founder of the Suprema- 
tist movement, which advocated the suprema- 
cy of pure geometric form over representa- 
tion, also taught there, and he greatly in- 
fluenced Lissitzky. In 1919 Lissitzky began to 
work on a series of abstract paintings to which 
he gave the nonsense collective name of 
“Proun,” In 1921 he became professor at the 
state art school in Moscow, but he left his 
country at the end of the year, when the Sovi- 
et government turned against modern art. He 
went to Germany, where he met the artist-de- 
signer Laszld Moholy-Nagy, who transmitted 
Lissitzky’s ideas on painting and mass com- 
munication to much of western Europe and 
the U.S. through his teaching at the Bauhaus. 
Between 1925 and 1928 Lissitzky lived in 
Hannover and on request of the Land- 


“Construction 99 (Proun 99), 
EI Lissitzky, early 20th century; in Yale 
University Art Gallery 


" oil painting by 


By courtesy of Yale University Art Gallery, gift of the 
Collection Societe Anonyme 


esmuseum there designed a “Room of Ab- 
stracts”’ (destroyed 1936). He was cofounder 
of a number of periodicals propagating the 
most progressive artistic tendencies of the 
1920s. In the winter of 1928-29 he returned to 
Moscow, where he continued to be an innova- 
tive force. His experiments in spatial construc- 
tion led him to devise new techniques in exhib- 
iting, printing, photomontage, and architec- 
ture, which have been of considerable influ- 
ence in western Europe. 

-Constructivist spatial photomontage 14:321h 


Lissocarcinus, genus of crabs of the order 
Decapoda (class Crustacea). 
‘feeding dependence on sea cucumber 2:1049d 


Lissocarpaceae, family of woody trees of 
the order Ebenales. 
-classification and general features 6:176a 


Lissone, town, Milano province, Lombardy 
region, northern Italy. A northern suburb of 
Milan, it produces textiles, wood, and steel 
furniture, glass, and marble. Pop. (1973 est.) 
mun., 30,553. 
45°37' N, 9°14’ E 
Lissopimpla, genus of slender wasps of the 
family Ichneumonidae (order Hymenoptera). 
-orchid pollination by 

pseudocopulation 13:654g 


Li Ssu (b. 280 Bc?, Ch’u state, central China 
—d, 208 sc, Hsien-yang), Chinese statesman 
who utilized the ruthless but efficient ideas of 
the political philosophy of Legalism to weld 
the warring Chinese states of his time into the 
first centralized Chinese empire, the Ch’in 
dynasty (221-206). In 247 he entered the state 
of Ch’in to begin almost 40 years of service 
under the ruler later known as Shih Huang Ti 
(First Sovereign Emperor). As minister to the 
Emperor, Li was responsible for most of the 
radical political and cultural innovations 
made in Ch’in after 221. 

He caused the empire to be divided into 36 
regions, each governed by a centrally appoint- 
ed official. Under his guidance the Emperor 
standardized coinage and weights and mea- 
sures and began construction of the Great 
Wall to keep out barbarians from the north. 
Li Ssu also was influential in creating a unified 
writing system throughout the country, which 
remained substantially the same until very re- 
cent times. Finally, in an effort to prevent the 
growth of subversive thought, Li in 213 for- 
bade the teaching of history and ordered the 
“burning of the books,” for which he earned 
the opprobrium of all future generations of 
Confucian scholars. When the Emperor died 
in 210, Li became involved in the eunuch 
Chao Kao’s plot to void the proper succes- 
sion. But the two conspirators quarrelled, and 
Chao Kao had Li executed. See also Ch’in 
‘calligraphic. small-seal style 3:666e; illus. 
-Han-fei-tzu rivalry 8:625b 
-Hsiin-tzu’s philosophical opposition 8:1127g 
-linguistic and legal code contribution 4:308d 
-Min-yiieh kingdom overthrow 7:772e 
-Shih Huang Ti’s reign 4:428d 


Li Ssu-hsiin (b. av 651—d. 716), Chinese 
painter who was later seen as the chief expo- 
nent of a decoratively coloured landscape 
style of the T’ang dynasty and as the founder 
of the so-called Northern school of profes- 
sional painters, in contrast to the scholar- 
painters of the Southern school, of which 
Wang Wei was the first. Li Ssu-hsiin was 
related to the T’ang Imperial family, led an 
active political life including exile and restora- 
tion, and was given the honorary rank of gen- 
eral. His son, Li Chao-tao, was also a famous 
painter, and thus the father is sometimes 
called Big General Li and the son Little Gen- 
eral Li. While no genuine works survive, both 
Li Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-tao are known to 
have painted in a highly decorative and 
meticulous fashion, employing especially the 
colours blue and. green (ch’ing-lii), often 
together with white and gold. While the id 


to th 


division (by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang; qv.) into th 


‘ decorative tradition begun by Li Ssu-hsiin and 


the scholar’s tradition of Wang Wei certainly 
overstated the original situation, it undoubt- 
edly reflected the expressive range of land- 
scape art in the T’ang period. 


List, (Georg) Friedrich (b. Aug. 6, 1789, 
Reutlingen, now in West Germany—d. Nov. 
30, 1846, Kufstein, Austria), advocate of tariff 
protection to stimulate national industrial de- 
velopment. Largely self-educated, List rose to 


Friedrich List, lithograph by F. Kriehuber 
(1836-71) 


Bruckmann—Art Reference Bureau 


prominence as founder and secretary of an as- 
sociation of middle and south German indus- 
trialists that favoured abolition of the tariff 
barriers dividing the German states. 

Exiled in 1825 for his liberal views, List went 
to the United States, where he became editor 
of a German-language newspaper in Reading, 
Pa. In 1827 he published his Outlines of 
American Political Economy, in which he ar- 
gued that a national economy in an early stage 
of industrialization requires tariff protection. 
The costs of a tariff, he maintained, should be 
regarded as an investment in a nation’s pro- 
ductive potentialities. 

After becoming a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
List returned to Germany and was U.S. con- 
sul at Leipzig in 1834. While serving there, he 
involved himself in the building of a rail line 
between Leipzig and Dresden, in 1837. De- 
spite its success, the undertaking fell short of 
List’s financial and personal expectations and 
he went to France in despair. There he wrote 
his most remembered book, The National 
System of Political Economy (1841). List was 
perennially plagued with financial difficulties, 
which, coupled with other problems, finally 
drove him to suicide. 


Lista (y Aragon), Alberto (b. Oct. 15, 
1775, Triana, Spain—d. Oct. 5, 1848, Seville), 
poet and critic considered to be the foremost 
member of the second Sevillian school of late 
18th-century writers who espoused the tenets 
of Neoclassicism. 

At the age of 20, Lista held the chair of 
mathematics at a college in Seville; later 
(1807) he assumed the chair of rhetoric and 
poetry at the University of Seville. After 
spending four years (1813-17) in France, he 
returned to Spain and founded the periodical 
El censor and the Free University of Madrid. 
He spent most of his life trying to educate 
people in the Neoclassic principles of good 
taste, emphasizing the need for balance be- 
tween form and content. His Poesias (1822, 
1837; ““Poems’’) show faint influences of the 
Romantic movement. Among his best known 
works are El imperio de la estupidez (1798; 
“The Empire of Stupidity”), a critical work in 
the manner of Alexander Pope’s Dunciad; En- 
sayos literarios y criticos (1844; “Literary and 
Critical Essays”); and Lecciones de literatura 
Espanola (1836; “Lectures on Spanish Litera- 
ture”), the published form of his lectures at 


the University of Madrid in 1822. 
listed securities, stocks or bonds listed with 


stock exchanges and marketed through those 


exchanges. Each securities exchange has its 
own set of listing requirements, those of the 
New York Stock Exchange being the most 
comprehensive. A company acquires listed 
status by making formal application to the 
appropriate committee or department of the 
stock exchange. 

Although listing requirements vary among 
countries, some of the commonest criteria for 
approval are the company’s financial state- 
ment, information on its history and develop- 
ment, the properties owned, management 
policies, capitalization, and the rate of divi- 
dend payment. Stock exchanges also frequent- 
ly specify a minimum number of shareholders, 
a maximum concentration of shares among 
those owners, and a minimum previous 
volume of trading for cases in which the stock 
has been traded on other exchanges or over 
the counter. Some exchanges are more willing 
to list securities of companies in the develop- 
mental state (e.g., the American Stock Ex- 
change in the United States and the Second 
Section of Japanese stock exchanges). 

A company may seek listed status in order to 
attract the interest of investors who trade only 
in listed securities or to gain the prestige at- 
tached to listed stock. More importantly, the 
company may find that the price-earnings and 
price-dividend ratios of its securities are in- 
creased when they are listed. On the other 
hand, listing sometimes involves loss of inter- 
est on the part of over-the-counter dealers, 
with resultant decreases in price. 


Listener, The, magazine founded by the 
British Broadcasting Company in 1929 to re- 
print radio talks. 

-magazine publishing history 15:256a 


Lister, Joseph 10:1033, in full josepH List- 
ER, IST BARON LISTER, OF LYME REGIS (b. April 
5, 1827, Upton, Essex—d. Feb. 10, 1912, 
Walmer, Kent), surgeon and medical scientist 
who pioneered in the use of chemicals for the 
prevention of surgical infection. 

Abstract of text biography. Lister was 
trained in medicine at University College, 
London, and received the degree of bachelor 
of medicine in 1852. He was appointed assis- 
tant to James Syme, a great surgical teacher 
of Edinburgh, in 1853 and appointed surgeon 
to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary in 1856. In 
1859 he was elected regius professor of sur- 
gery at Glasgow University and in 1861 was 
appointed surgeon to the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary. Lister began his experiments in 
asepsis several years before he became ac- 
quainted with the work of Pasteur, in 1865, 
and that same year he began using carbolic 
acid as an antiseptic. He was appointed 
professor of clinical surgery at the University 
of Edinburgh in 1869 and at King’s College, 
London, in 1877. In October of the latter year 
he was able to demonstrate conclusively that 
his method of antisepsis reduced the danger to 
life from surgery, and by the time of his retire- 
ment (1893) he had the happiness of seeing al- 
most universal acceptance of his principle. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘anesthesia development 8:1114f 

‘antiseptic surgical technique 17:816e 
-history of medicine and surgery 11:832a 
-microbiology studies 12:112d 

-Pasteur’s concepts application 11:809g 
-phenol use and antiseptic surgery 14:19le 
-Semmelweis’ influence on antisepsis 16:530a 


Lister, Joseph Jackson (1786-1869), wine 
merchant and amateur opticist who pro- 
foundly improved the design of the compound 
microscope; he was the father of Lord Lister. 
Studying achromatic lenses (combinations of 
two kinds of glass to eliminate aberration of 
light of different colours), Lister discovered 
that such a lens has two aplanatic foci, or 
points at which spherical aberration is fully 
corrected, By mounting pairs of achromatic 
lenses so that one was at one of the aplanatic 
foci of the other, he produced lens systems 
that simultaneously cancel coma and spheri- 
cal and chromatic aberrations. 
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-achromatic microscope lens 
development 12:128c 
‘father of Lord Lister 10:1031c 


Listera (orchid); see twayblade. 


listeriosis, or CIRCLING, disease of the ner- 
vous system caused by the bacterium Listeria 
monocytogenes (order Eubacteriales). The dis- 
ease listeriosis occurs in at least 26 species of 
birds and mammals, including man. Wild ani- 
mals may act as a reservoir for the disease; 
i.e., they transmit it to man and domestic ani- 
mals. In small animals such as rabbits and 
chickens, septicemia (presence of bacterial 
toxins in the blood) occurs, and abscesses may 
form in the liver and in heart muscle. In man 
and ruminants (e.g., sheep), the bacteria may 
produce inflammation of the brain and the 
membranes surrounding it. In animals the fa- 
tality rate is almost 100 percent; antibiotics 
such as the tetracyclines have been useful in 
treating the disease in man. A form of listerio- 
sis, called granulomatosis infantiseptica, is an 
intrauterine infection of pregnant women; the 
mortality rate for the unborn or newborn 
child is high. 

-abortion and transmission theory 9:543f 
-infectious diseases of animals, table 2 5:867 


listing, or BEDDING, in plowing, a method by 
which the land is broken in alternate back fur- 
rows and dead furrows. 

-agricultural operations and effects 1:348f 


Liston, Sonny, nickname of CHARLES LISTON 
(b. May 8, 1917?, St. Francis County, Ark.— 
d. on or after Dec. 28, 1970, Las Vegas, Nev.), 
world heavyweight boxing champion from 
Sept. 25, 1962, when he knocked out Floyd 
Patterson in the first round in Chicago, until 
Feb. 25, 1964, when he was knocked out by 
Cassius Clay (afterward Muhammad Ali) in 
the seventh round at Miami Beach, Fla. As a 
fighter he was noted for his punching power 
and durability. 

The son of a black tenant farmer, Liston 
served two long terms in prison, where he is 
said to have learned to box. Although he gave 
his birth year as 1932, there is evidence that he 
began his ring career as early as 1934, at the 
age of 17, under the name of Charles (‘‘Sail- 
or’’) Liston. If that is true, he was 45 years old 
when he won the championship. 

From 1953 through 1970 Liston, who stood 
6 feet 1 inch tall and weighed 215 pounds, 
won 50 bouts (39 by knockouts) and lost only 
4, He defended his title successfully once, 
scoring another first-round knockout over 
Patterson; but in his next bout he complained 
of an injury after six rounds and refused to 
continue fighting against Clay. On Jan. 5, 
1971, his body was found in his home; he had 
been dead at least a week. 


Listowel, urban district and market town, 
County Kerry, Ireland, on the banks of the 
River Feale and on the main road and rail 
routes between Limerick and Tralee. There 
are remains of a castle of the lords of Kerry. 
The last fortress to hold out against Eliza- 
bethan forces, it was taken by Sir Charles Wil- 
mot in 1600. Pop. (1971) 3,021. 

52°27’ N, 9°29’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

list price, the price at which an item is listed 
for sale by the manufacturer or seller, as dis- 
tinguished from the price at which it may ac- 
tually be sold. 

-discount house operations 11:507d 
-price-index compilation problems 14:999f 


list system, a method of voting for several 
electoral candidates, usually members of the 
same political party, with one mark of the 
ballot. It is used to elect the parliaments of 
many western European countries, including 
Switzerland, Italy, the Benelux countries, and 
West Germany. Electors vote for one of sev- 
eral lists of candidates, usually prepared by 
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the political parties. Each party is granted 

seats in proportion to the number of popular 

votes it receives. 

‘electoral vote formulas and proportional 
representation 6:531b 


Lisu (ethnology): see Yi. 


Liszt, Franz 10:1034 (b. Oct. 22, 1811, 
Raiding, Hung.—d. July 31, 1886, Bayreuth, 
now in West Germany), one of the major 
composers of Romantic music and the great- 
est virtuoso pianist of his time. 

Abstract of text biography. Liszt began 
studying the piano when he was five and start- 
ed to compose when he was eight. He made 
his first public appearance at the age of nine. 
He studied with the pianist and composer 
Karl Czerny, Beethoven’s pupil, in Vienna, 
where Liszt gave several concerts. In 1823 he 
went with his family to Paris and carried on 
his studies there; his Paris debut in 1824 was a 
sensation. He followed a career as a virtuoso 
all over Europe, at the same time composing 
much music for the piano. In 1843 he became 
director of music at the Weimar court, where 
he settled in 1848. That was also the time 
when he composed most fruitfully, producing 
12 symphonic poems, two piano concerti, the 
great piano sonata, and many other works. 
He conducted many operas at Weimar, in- 
cluding the premiere of Wagner’s Lohengrin. 
From 1861 he lived in Rome and wrote a 
great deal of religious music; in 1865 he took 
four minor orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. His last years were divided between 
Rome, Weimar, and Budapest and included 
more compositions, often exploratory, occa- 
sional playing, and teaching. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Brahms’s antagonistic association 3:109b 
-choral works of occasional nature 4:446d 
‘concerto in Romantic conception 4:1072b 
‘criticism of Field’s Nocturnes 12:724e 
-dramatic impetus for Mahler 11:350c 
-formal freedom in symphonic 

composition 17:915d 

-form determination of symphonic 

poem 12:727g 

-fugues in symphonic development 7:770f 
‘harmonic ambiguity in Les Préludes 8:653e 
‘memory abilities 10:739c 
-pseudopsychoanalysis of style 2:128d 
‘romantic era composer’s individualism 12:719f 
‘sonata form innovations 17:9g 


Li Ta-chao (b. Oct. 6, 1888, Hopeh, China 
—d., April 28, 1927, Peking), cofounder of the 
Chinese Communist Party (ccp) and mentor 
of Mao Tse-tung. Raised by his grandparents, 
Li studied at Tientsin and later at Waseda 
University in Tokyo. He returned to China 
and became an editor for Hsin ch’ing-nien 
(“New Youth’), the principal journal of the 
new Western-oriented literary and cultural 
movements, In 1918 he was appointed chief li- 
brarian of Peking University, and in 1920 he 
became, concurrently, professor of history. 
Inspired by the success of the Russian Revo- 
lution in 1917, Li began to study and lecture 
on Marxism, influencing many students who 
later became important Communist leaders, 
including Mao Tse-tung (then an impover- 
ished student whom Li had employed as a li- 
brary clerk), 

When the Marxist study groups that Li had 
created evolved into a formally organized 
Communist Party in July 1921, he was instru- 
mental in carrying out the policy dictated by 
the Communist International and in effecting 
cooperation between the minuscule ccp and 
the national leader Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party), As a party leader, Li’s 
role was limited. to north China. In 1927 he 
was seized at the Soviet Embassy in Peking, 
where he had taken refuge, by the Manchuri- 
an warlord Chang Tso-lin, who had him 

ung. 

A seminal Chinese Marxist thinker, Li was 
more party theoretician than party leader. 


Like most Chinese Communists of his day, he 
was intensely nationalistic before he embraced 
Marxism. Li was unwilling to wait for the in- 
ternational proletarian revolution to occur in 
the West and liberate China, and he was con- 
vinced that China’s small urban working class 
was unable to carry out the revolution by it- 
self. Because of these views he disregarded or 
played down the doctrine of proletarian class 
struggle in Marxism-Leninism. The Commu- 
nist revolution, in Li’s conception, became a 
populist revolution against the exploitation 
and oppression of foreign imperialism, with an 
overwhelming emphasis on the central role of 
China’s impoverished peasantry. In a country 
seething with national resentment against for- 
eign aggression, chafing at its own backward- 
ness, and comprised chiefly of peasants, Li’s 
ideas had decisive relevance and formed the 
core of the thinking of Mao Tse-tung, who 
later formulated the military strategy by 
which the peasantry could carry out its revo- 
lution. After his death Li became the most 
venerated Chinese Communist martyr. 
‘Chinese Communist Party foundation 4:369a 
-Mao and Communist Party leadership 11:465h 
-New Youth magazine contribution 4:194f 


Litai (Greek mythology): see Ate. 
Li T’ai-po: see Li Po. 
Litaneutria (insect): see mantid. 


Li T’ang (b. Ho-yang, Honan; fl. c. 1080- 
1130), a major Chinese painter who lived dur- 


“Whispering Pines in the Mountains, 
by Li T’ang, 1124; in the National Palace Museum, 
Taipei 


" hanging scroll 


By courtesy of the National Palace Museum, Taipei 


ing both the Northern and the Southern Sung 
dynasties and established a style of painting 
that became the base for the academy-style 
landscape of the Southern Sung. He earned 
the highest rank in the academy of painting of 
Emperor Hui Tsung, and, after the North fell 
to the Mongols, went to the South and en- 
tered the academy of Emperor Sung Kao 
Tsung. His landscapes—of which one dated 
1124 (National Palace Museum, Taipei, Tai- 
wan) is the most reliably ascribed—serve as a 
vital link between the earlier, and essentially 
Northern, variety of monumental landscape, 
and the more lyrical Southern style of the Ma- 
Hsia school. Li T’ang perfected the brush tex- 
ture stroke known as the ax stroke, which 
gives a tactile sense to painted rocks and sug- 
gests the precise and comprehensive reality 
that Southern Sung artists sought to give their 
landscapes. 
-landscape painting lyric style 8:1123a 
-landscape style and Fan K’uan 

comparison 19:195a 
-Ma Yiian as continuing artistic style 11:724c 


Litani, Nahr al-, Latin Leones, chief river 
of Lebanon, rising in a low divide west of 
Ba‘labaak (Baalbek) and flowing southwest- 
ward through al-Biqa‘ valley between the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon mountains to- 
ward Israel. Near Marj ‘Uyin it bends sharp- 
ly west and cuts a spectacular gorge up to 900 
ft (275 m) deep through the Lebanon Moun- 
tains to the Mediterranean south of Sidon 
(Sayda); the lower course is known as Qasi- 
miyah. Although the river’s total length is 
only about 90 mi, its waters irrigate one of 
Lebanon’s most extensive farming regions, al- 
Biqa‘ (q.v.) and, since the development of the 
Litani River Authority began in 1958, it has 
been harnessed for generating electricity. 
33°20’ N, 35°14’ E 

-geographic relationships and use 10:765f 
Litany, Major and Minor: see Rogation 
Days. 


Li Tao-yiian, 6th-century Chinese author. 
-Chinese literary history 10:1054b 


Litchfield, town (township), Litchfield Coun- 
ty, western Connecticut, U.S. It includes the 
boroughs of Litchfield and Bantam. The 
town, settled and incorporated in 1719, was 
named for Lichfield, Staffordshire, England, 
and during the American Revolution it 
became a supply point and rest stop for 
American troops en route to Boston. Judge 
Tapping Reeve established the country’s first 
law school there in 1784; its students included 
the U.S. vice presidents John C. Calhoun and 
Aaron Burr. The town was the birthplace of 
Ethan Allen, Revolutionary leader of the 
Green Mountain Boys, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852). 

Litchfield is now the centre of a resort and 
agricultural (poultry, dairy products, and 
fruit) area. Light manufactures include elec- 
tric equipment, lumber, and metal furniture. 
Of interest are the Tapping Reeve House and 
First Law School and the Litchfield Historical 
Society. Pop. (1980) 7,605. 
41°45’ N, 73°11’ W 
litchi, also spelled LYCHEE, LICHI, Or LEECHEE, 
fruit of Litchi chinensis, a tree of the family 
Sapindaceae, believed native to southern 
China and adjacent regions. 

The handsome tree develops a compact 
crown of bright-green foliage, beautiful the 
year round, The leaves are compound, com- 
posed of 2 to 4 pairs of elliptic to lanceolate 
leaflets 50-75 millimetres (2-3 inches) long. 
The flowers, small and inconspicuous, are 
borne in loose, diverse terminal clusters, or 
panicles, sometimes 30 centimetres (12 inches) 
in length. 

The fruits, which are produced in clusters, 
are oval to round, strawberry red in colour, 
and about 25 millimetres in diameter. The 
brittle outer covering encloses white, translu- 
cent, watery flesh and one large seed. The fla- 
vour is subacid. The fruit is eaten fresh, 
canned, or dried, as the litchi nut of com- 


merce, 


Litchi (Litchi chinensis) ive bate 
Donald P. Watson—EB Ino. ist Sere 


Litchi has been the favourite fruit of the 
Cantonese since ancient times. Its introduc- 
tion into the Western world came when it 
reached Jamaica in 1775. The first litchi fruits 
to mature in Florida—where the tree has at- 
tained commercial importance—are said to 
have ripened in 1916. To a lesser extent the 
tree has been cultivated around the Mediter- 
ranean, in South Africa, in numerous parts of 
India, and in Hawaii. 

The tree is propagated by seed and by air 
layering. When moved to the permanent or- 
chard, litchi are set 7.5-10.5 metres (24.5-34.5 
feet) apart. They require very little pruning 
and no unusual cultural attention, though 
they should have abundant moisture around 
the roots most of the time. The trees come 
into production at three to five years of age. 


lit de justice, in pre-Revolutionary France, a 
ceremony in which decrees were made law by 
an expression of the king’s will, thus. bypass- 
ing the Parlement, the court that from the late 
Middle Ages had the right to register decrees 
to give them the force of law. Usually the king 
resorted toa lit de justice only after the Parle- 
ment had refused to register a particular edict. 
The ceremony was rigidly set: The king rested 
on a number of cushions (from which the 
name /it, or bed), surrounded in a prescribed 
order by the peers of France, royal officials, 
and the parlementaires; the decrees then were 
read, opinions heard, and finally the measures 
declared to be law. 

The Jit de justice was used most frequently in 
the 18th century under Louis XV in the face 
of strong opposition of the Parlement, espe- 
cially to financial reform, It was only immedi- 
ately prior to the Revolution, when the king’s 
power was weakening, that the legality of the 
ceremony was seriously questioned: the par- 
lementaires refused to recognize its force and 
criticized it as an example of arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

-purpose and infrequency of use 7:640d 


Liten Beds, lowermost. major division of 
Silurian rocks in and around Czechoslovakia 
(the Silurian Period began about 430,000,000 
years ago and lasted about 35,000,000 years). 
The Liten Beds attain a: thickness of about 
210 metres (690 feet) and underlie the Bud- 
hany Limestone. They represent almost two- 
thirds of the whole Silurian Period and are 
correlative with both the Llandovery and 
Wenlock series. The Liten Beds have been di- 
vided into two formations of note: a lower 
formation, the Zelkovice Beds, shales about 
60 metres (197 feet) thick, and an upper for- 
mation, the Motol Beds, shales and’ lime- 
stones about 150 metres (493 feet) thick. 

-Silurian strata correlations table 3 13:920 


literacy, ability to read and. write. At the 
lowest end of the scale, it may mean only the 
ability to read and write one’s name, A higher 
level of competence in reading and writing— 
one that qualifies a person to meet many of 
the practical needs of daily life in his culture 
or group—has been designated “functional 
literacy.” 
-adult education and remedial learning 1:98a 
- Alpine peoples’ avoidance 1:629d 
-Christian missionary effects 4: A648 
contributing factors in women’s status 19:910b 
-educational aims for universal literacy 6:315f 
-folk literature among unlettered 

moderns 7:454g 
-learning, effects, and orthography 10:658d 
-medieval growth of educated laity 12:146f 
-oral tradition reliance in folklore 7:465d 
- Pakistani problems in education 6:428g 
-Renaissance secular education 15:664a _ 


literal interpretation, biblical, a her- 
meneutical (interpretive) principle and meth- 
od employed to arrive at the simple, primary 
meaning of a biblical text intended by the 
original author. In the proper sense of the 
term, literal interpretation denotes an under- 
‘standing of the historical perspective of the 
text and its author, including the en and 


grammatical usage and the historical situa- 
tion. To attach crucial importance to gram- 
matical or literary details that probably were 
of little or no significance does not constitute 
literal interpretation but rather gross literal- 
ism. 

The literal meaning of the text generally was 
advocated by the Jewish rabbis and the Chris- 
tian theologians of the school of Antioch 
(Syria), who opposed the allegorical (symbol- 
ic) interpretation that was taught by certain 
Alexandrian Jewish thinkers and by the philo- 
sophical theologians of the Christian school of 
Alexandria (Egypt), which eventually came to 
dominate biblical interpretation for centuries. 
In the 10th century the Karaites, a Jewish sect 
that rejected the Oral Law, made a strong 
plea for the primacy of the literal interpreta- 
tion. The Protestant Reformers of the 16th 
century, however, effectively championed the 
literal meanings as the basis for biblical inter- 
pretation, a principle that still maintains in the 
20th century. 


Literarisches Wochenblatt, 
magazine published 1820-98. 
-magazine publishing history 15:250h 


Literarne Listy, underground Czechoslovak 
periodical suppressed after the 1968 uprising. 
-magazine publishing history 15:256f 


Literarum Latinarum, quas Italicas, cur- 
soriasque vocant, scribendarum ratio, 
work on the theory of italic cursive writing by 
Renaissance geographer Gerardus Mercator, 
published in 1540. 

-map lettering importance 11:915c 


German 


literary agent, agent between authors and 
publishers. 
‘history and function 15:230f 


literary criticism 10:1037, broadly, the rea- 
soned consideration of literary works and is- 
sues; more strictly, the interpretation of 
meaning and the judgment of quality, 

The text article covers the evaluation of liter- 
ary works and of their authors’ places in liter- 
ary history. The article deals with the func- 
tions of literary criticism, historical develop- 
ments, and present prospects. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- American literature of the 

20th-century 10:1228b 
-Aristotle’s impact on dramatic 

structure 10:1043h 
-Arnold’s classicism and spirituality 2:37c 
-artistic criteria and approaches 2:4le 
-artistic value and social significance 10:1049c 
-author as artist or craftsman 10:1042c 
-Boccaccio’s treatment of subjects 2:1175d 
-criticism’s nature and purpose 2:85c 
-Dickens’ life and works 5:711b 
-English literature of the 18th century 10:1165c 
-essay and analytical theses 10:1080a 
-exegesis of Bible on artistic bases 7:6lc 
-folk literature interpretation 7:459a 
-French literature of the 20th century 10:1236f 
-humanities as serving sciences 8:118la 
‘Islamic critical traditions 9:972c 
- Japanese literary history 10:1067c 
-Johnson’s merits and defects as 

critic 10:250h 

-linguistic theories and analysis 10:1012e 
-Macbeth’s success analyzed 16:626b 
‘Norse poetic diction 8:35e 
-novel criticism development 13:297h 
-popular and elite literature 

comparison 14:804h passim to 806a 
-Prague school grammatical 
principles 10:1006a 

-prosodic theory development 15:73e 
‘religious study concerns 15:617d 
-rhetorical elements and focus 15:798g 
-romance’s decline and rebirth 15:1024f 
-Roman criteria and principles 10:1099a 
-Sainte-Beuve’s views on French 

trends 16:168d 

-Shakespearian criticism 16:631d 
‘Southeast Asian limited tradition 17:234c 
-Taine’s theory of national literature 10:1047a 
-theatre critics’ literary orientation 18:212e 
tragedy need for balance 18:584c 
-tragedy 20th-century theory 18:592f 
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RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

criteria and procedure: see affective fallacy; be- 
lief, the problem of; decorum; explication de 
texte; heresy of paraphrase; intentional fallacy; 
organic unity; sublime, the 

qualities of the artist: furor poeticus; imagination 
and fancy; race, milieu, and moment 

qualities of a literary work: ambiguity; archetype; 
mimesis; mythopoeic school; pathetic fallacy; 
utile et dulce 

schools of thought: Aristotelian criticism; Cam- 
bridge critics; Chicago critics; New Criticism; 
Freudian criticism; Marxist criticism; New Hu- 
manism; Platonic criticism 


literary criticism, biblical, also known as 
HIGHER CRITICISM, the study of the Bible that 
is concerned with the historical circumstances 
out of which the biblical books developed 
(their authorship, the sources used, the date 
and place of origin, the purpose of their com- 
position) and the literary forms, or genres, in 
which they were written (e.g., history, quasi- 
historical narratives, various types of poetry, 
hymns, allegories, and aphorisms). The term 
literary criticism is sometimes used in a some- 
what more restricted sense to distinguish the 
study of written sources from form criticism 
(see form criticism, biblical) and tradition 
criticism, which are concerned with preliterary 
oral sources. 

Since the latter half of the 18th century, the 
same critical tools and methodology em- 
ployed in the study of secular literature have 
been applied to the books of the Bible. The 
literary critic addresses himself to vocabulary, 
style, and historical allusions as means for de- 
termining authorship and date of composi- 
tion. He attempts to isolate the various sec- 
tions of the biblical books, noting where origi- 
nally unconnected sources have been fused 
together by a later hand. He also pays atten- 
tion to the literary forms current at the time of 
the composition and the particular form cho- 
sen by the author, for the proper interpreta- 
tion of a text or section of a text depends upon 
an understanding of the form and the reason 
for its selection. 

-Eichhorn’s application to Bible 7:61h 

-Old Testament analysis criteria 2:898c 

-Paul’s earliest Corinthian letter 
reconstruction 2:959f 


Literary Digest, U.S. periodical published 
1890-1938. 


‘magazine publishing history 15:254b 


literati painting (Chinese art): see wen-jen- 
hua. 


literati painting (Japanese art): see Nan-ga. 


literature, art of 10:1041, organizing words 
to give pleasure. 

The text article covers the scope of litera- 
ture, literary composition, content of litera- 
ture, literature and its audience, literature and 
its environment, literary genres, and writings 
on literature. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Cocteau’s life and works 4:815e 
-comedy’s origin, forms, and purpose 4:958b 
-drama in the East and West 5:980g 
-Emily Dickinson’s craftsmanship 5:712d 
-epic traditions, themes, and forms 6:906e 
-folk literature in prose and verse 7:454f 
-Frankish classicism and biography 11:933g 
-Homeric oral tradition 8:1019c 
‘Icelandic saga tradition 16:145d 
-Islamic literary forms and values 9:952g 
‘language mechanisms of emotional 

nuance 10:653h ; 
-nonfictional genres and development 10:1074a 
-novel development and characteristics 13:276h 
-patristic concessions to cultured taste 4:539g 
-popular Western literature 

development 14:804a 
-prosody and language structure 15:68h 
-Proust’s style, subject, and influence 15:131f 
-Renaissance forms, themes, and 

language 15:664b 


literature, East Asian 262 


-satire’s literary components 16:269h 
-short story genre origins and 
analysis 16:711d 
-Southeast Asian regional traditions 17:233h 
-standard dialect in written language 10:646c 
style 
-nonmetrical prosody 15:71g 
-rhetorical development and 
techniques 15:798f 
theories 
-Confucianism’s aesthetic 
concepts 4:1098h 
-critical and aesthetic approaches 2:43d 
-humanities curricula theories 8:1182c 
‘literary criticism development 10:1038b 
-Santayana’s aesthetics of recognition 1:152a 
‘tragedy development and theory 18:580d 
‘training in creative writing 2:96a 
-translation difficulties 10:657c 
-visual arts synergism with other 
arts 19:246c 


literature, East Asian 10:1050, the bodies 
of literature of China, Korea, and Japan. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

Chinese literature 10:1050g 

Origins: c. 1400-220 Bc 

Ch’in and Han dynasties: 221 Bc—ap 220 1053a 

The Six Dynasties and Sui dynasty: AD 221-618 
1053e 

T’ang and Five Dynasties: 618-960 1054b 

Sung dynasty: 960-1279 1055c 

Yiian dynasty: 1279-1368 1055g 

Ming dynasty: 1368-1644 1056f 

Ch’ing dynasty: 1644-1912 1057d 

Modern Chinese literature: 1916 to the pres- 
ent 1058c 

Korean literature 1059e 

Lyric poems 1059f 

Prose 1060b 

Oral literature 1060d 

Literature in classical Chinese 1060g 

The earliest literature: before 

57 Bc 1060h 

Three Kingdoms: 57 BC-AD 668 1061c 

Unified Silla: 668-935 106le 

Kory6: 935-1392 1061h 

Early Choson period: 1392-1598 1062c 

Later Chos6n period: 1598-1894 1062f 

Transitional literature: 1894-1910 1063e 
Modern literature: 1910 to the 

present 1064a 

Japanese literature 1064g 

earliest literature 1065g 

Classical literature: Heian period (794-1185) 
1066g 

Medieval literature: Kamakura, Muromachi, 
and Azuchi-Momoyama periods (1192-1600) 
1068c 

Literature during the Tokugawa period (1603- 
1867) 1069e 

Modern Japanese literature 1071c 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aesthetic theories and expression 1:160g 
-allegories as vehicles of instruction 7:138g 
-biographical literature 2:1008c passim 
to 1013g 
Chinese literature 
-book publishing history 15:223f 
-Confucian classical texts 4:1104a 
-Confucian works and other texts 4:1093b 
-Confucius’ central importance 4:1109b 
-cosmology in poetry and tales 4:427b 
-education emphasis in medieval 
China 6:340d passim to 341f 
‘grammatical scholarship want 8:266d 
-historical and dynastic changes influence 
on literature 4:314g 
-historiographic thought and writings 8:960c 
-linguistic changes from Archaic 
period 16:803e 
-mythology in early texts 4:410g 
-New Culture Movement style 4:368f 
- Taoist literary influence 17:105la 
-Taoist literary sources 17:1045f 
-dramatic literature 5:982h passim to 986e 
-dramatic literature’s low status 5:470b 
Japanese literature 
-epic poetry and chronicie tradition 6:910c 
-Kabuki theatre distinctive structure 10:367h 
‘kana script effect 10:63a 


‘poetry calligraphy and prose 
illustration 19:228c 
-society’s influence on juvenile 
literature 4:230f 
-visual art subject matter 19:216b 
‘literary art forms 10:1042f passim to 1045g 
‘novel development 13:295f 
-prosody and poetry development 15:75e 
-Shint6-inspired writings 16:673c 
-Southeast Asian form similarities 17:235d 
‘tragedy absence in drama 18:587g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
Chinese anthologies: see Pen-ts’ao kang-mu; Shih 
Ching; Yung-lo ta-tien 
Chinese classics: Chuang-tzu; I Ching; Lun yii; 
Tao-te Ching 
Chinese literary forms: ch’uan-ch’i; fu; tz’u; 
yiieh-fu 
Chinese novels: Chin p’ing mei; Hsi-yu chi; 
Hung lou meng 
Japanese classics: Koji-ki; Nihon shoki 
Japanese dramatic forms: bunraku drama; joruri; 
kydgen 
Japanese poetic forms: haiku; waka 
Japanese works: Chishingura; Heike mono- 
gatari; Manyo-shi; Pillow Book; Tale of Genji, 
The 
other (Chinese); Kung-an school; Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove 


literature, nonfictional prose 10:1074, 
writing intended to instruct, to impart wisdom 
or faith, and especially to please. Both in sub- 
stance and in form, nonfictional prose is much 
less subject to historical antecedents, to rules 
of rhetoric, and to stylistic conventions than 
other types of literature. 
TEXT ARTICLE covers: 
Nature of nonfictional prose 10:1074f 
Elements 1075e 
Approaches 1076h 
Forms of nonfictional prose 1077f 
The essay 1077g 
Historical and critical forms 1079e 
Doctrinal, philosophical, and religious 
prose 1080g 
Political, polemical, and scientific 
prose 1082d 
Reportage 1083e 
Aphorisms and sketches 1083h 
Dialogues 1084g 
Travel and epistolary literature 1085b 
Personal literature 1086a 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Anglo-French history coverage 13:1019d 
-biblical writings criticism 2:898c 
-children’s fact books 4:234b 
-dictionary development and use 5:714d 
-East Asian literary history 10:1052g 
-Frankish hagiography and 
biography 11:933g 
-historiographic writing development 8:946b 
-Humanist revival of the Classics 14:262d 
‘journalistic sketch popularity 16:714c 
-literary criticism development 10:1037b 
-literature definition and 
scope 10:1041g 
-patristic literature contributions 13:1077g 
‘patristic styles and periods 4:539g 
-popular forms of literature 14:804e 
-Renaissance forms, themes, and 
language 15:666d 
‘rhetoric development and technique 15:798f 
-Semitic literature history 8:593e 
textual criticism methodology 18:190d 
-Xenophon’s influence on Western 
literature 19:1056a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
forms: see aphorism; apology; confession; dia- 
logue; diary; diatribe; essay; homily; maxime; 
memoir; polemics; proverb; sketch, literary 
publishing: columnist; feuilleton; gazette; jour- 
nalism 
other: logographer 


literature, Western 10:1086, literatures 
written in the family of Indo-European lan- 
guages, including Greek, Latin, and the Ger- 
manic, Baltic, Slavic, Celtic, and Romance 
languages. 

The text article covers literatures written in 
these languages as well as literatures closely 


associated with them but written in non-Indo- 
European languages: Finnish, Hungarian, and 
Semitic. The article is divided into the follow- 
ing major sections: ancient literature, medi- 
eval literature, Renaissance literature, and the 
literatures of the 17th century, 18th century, 
19th century, and 20th century. The section 
on each period is divided into subsections on 
each of the literatures that flourished during 
the period. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘colonial expansion influence 4:884e 
-conservative literature scope 5:62g 
-dictionary development and use 5:714d 
Existentialist plays and novels 7:74g 
genres 
‘ballad form and development 2:641g 
‘biographical literature movements 2:1010h 
-children’s literature 4:230f ; 
‘comedy origin, forms, and purpose 4:958b 
‘drama characteristics since antiquity 5:980g 
‘epic traditions, themes, and 
forms 6:906e 
-fable, parable, and allegory 
use 7:132f 
-folk literature characteristics 7:454f 
-historiographic writing development 8:946a 
-nonfictional prose definition and 
forms 10:1074a 
‘novel purpose and characteristics 13:276h 
-popular type connotations and 
criticism 14:804c 
-romance literature origin and 
development 15:1020f 
-saga, historical and fictional 16:145d 
-satire historical development 16:268h 
‘short story form analysis 16:711d 
‘tragedy development and theory 18:580d 
‘literary criticism evolution 10:1037b 
-Merovingian and Carolingian Age 
literature 11:933h 
-philosophy in early modern era 14:265h 
passim to 269b 
-professional and social aspects 2:96a passim 
to 98g 
-propagandistic use and poet’s status 2:104d 
‘prosodic elements and development 15:68e 
‘Realism movements in the 19th 
century 6:1075g 
religious literature 
‘biblical writing, criticism, and content 2:898c 
-heritage of Bible 10:303c 
-Mesopotamian myths and religious 
tradition 11:1007a : 
‘Semitic literatures 8:593e 
‘Renaissance forms, themes, and 
language 15:664b 
‘rhetoric development skill 15:798f 
-Romantics’ inspiration for visual arts 19:444¢ 
-style development after 1789 6:1066h 
-textual criticism methodology 18:190d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
American literature; Anglo-Norman literature; 
Armenian literature; Australasian literature; 
Austrian literature; Belgian literature; Breton 
literature; Bulgarian literature; Canadian 
literature, English; Canadian literature, French; 
Coptic literature; Cornish literature; 
Czechoslovak literature; Danish literature; 
Dutch literature; English literature; Estonian 
literature; Ethiopian literature; Finnish 
literature ; French literature ; Georgian 
literature; German literature; Greek literature; 
Hebrew literature; Hungarian literature; 
Icelandic literature; Irish literature; Italian 
literature; Latin literature; Latvian literature; 
Lithuanian literature; Manx literature; 
Norwegian literature; Old English poetry; 
Polish literature; Portuguese literature; 
Provencal literature; Romanian literature; 
Russian literature; Scottish literature; South 
African literature; Spanish literature; Swiss 
literature; Syriac literature; Ukrainian _ 
literature; Walloon literature; Welsh literature; 
Yiddish literature; Yugoslav literature 


Literaturnaya Gazeta, Soviet periodical 
founded in 1929. 
“magazine publishing history 15:256f = 
litharenite, sandstone (i.e., sedimentary rock 
composed of grains 0.06-2 millimetres in 
diameter) that contains more than 25 percent 


rock fragments. Litharenites most often are of 

- gray or salt-and-pepper colour because of the 
inclusion of dark rock fragments, primarily 
slate, phyllite, or schist but also andesite or 
basalt. Litharenites were formed by rapid 
deposition in areas subject to crustal deforma- 
tion. 16:215g; illus. 213 


litharge, industrial and mineral name for 
lead oxide (g.v.; PbO). The mineral is one of 
two forms of lead oxide; it occurs with the 
other form, massicot, as dull or greasy, very 
heavy, soft, red crusts in the oxidized zone of 
lead deposits, as at Cucamonga Peak and 
Fort Tejon, Calif., and near Hailey, Idaho. 
For mineralogic properties, see table under 
oxide minerals. 

-glass production 8:200g 

-gold fire assay 8:239c 

-production and uses 10:730d 


Lithgow, city, east New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, on the western slopes of the Blue 
Mountains, Founded in 1827 and named after 
a former state auditor general, William Lith- 
gow, it became a municipality in 1889 and a 
city in 1945. It lies at the heart of the western 
coalfield, extending from the Grose River Val- 
ley to Kandos and Ulan. In 1858 this coal was 
used to power local woollen and flour mills 
and was also the basis for the founding in the 
late 19th century of iron and steel and copper- 
refining industries. 

Lithgow’s enterprises include the Australian 
Commonwealth Small Arms Factory (opened 
in 1912, now the nation’s largest engineering 
works), woollen and flour mills, and the 
manufacture of textiles and ceramics. The 
city, linked to Sydney (70 mi [113 km] south- 
east) by rail and the Great Western Highway, 
has a technical college and is close to the Zig 
Zag, an unused railroad right of way, now a 
track across the Blue Mountains. Pop. (1976 
prelim.) 12,703. 
33°29’ S, 150°09’ E 
-map, Australia 2:401 
lithia mica (mineral): see lepidolite. 


Lithgow, William (b. 1582, Lanark, Scot- 
land—d, c. 1645, Lanark), Scottish traveller 
and writer. He was the son of a merchant and, 
for obscure reasons, began his travels in his 
youth. He visited the Orkney and Shetland is- 
lands, Germany, Bohemia, and the Low 
Countries, arriving in Paris in 1609. The fol- 
lowing year he went to Rome and began the 
first of his major journeys, by 1613 having 
travelled to Greece, the Near East, Egypt, 
Malta, western Europe, and England. Be- 
tween 1614 and 1618 he visited North Africa 
and central Europe and in 1619 went to Ire- 
land and Spain (where he was tortured by the 
Inquisition). He travelled throughout Scot- 
land in 1627-29. 

Lithgow’s major literary work is The Totall 
Discourse of the Rare Adventures and Paine- 
full Peregrinations of Long Nineteene Years 
Travayles (1632, reprinted 1906) which, 
though written in a florid style, contains much 
cultural and economic detail. He also pro- 
duced six poems about his travels and pam- 
phlets on the siege by Frederick Henry of 
Orange of the Netherlands city of Breda (pub- 
lished 1637), on a survey of London (1643), 
and on the siege of Newcastle during the En- 
glish Civil War (1645). 
-English prose in the 17th century 10:1148d 


lithic wacke, dark-coloured sedimentary 
‘rock composed of grains that are up to 2 mil- 
limetres (up to 0.08 inch) in diameter, held 
together largely by a clay or mud matrix. 
Lithic graywacke is a graywacke in which 
rock fragments are more plentiful than feld- 
spar fragments. 

-mineralogy, chemistry, and diagenesis 

evidence 8:296d illus. 297. 


lithification, complex process whereby newly 
deposited unconsolidated sediment is convert- 


ed into rock, Lithification may occur concur- 
rently with or at any time after a sediment is 
deposited. Cementation is one of the main 
processes involved, particularly for sand- 
stones and conglomerates. In addition, reac- 
tions take place within a sediment between 
various minerals and between minerals and 
the fluids trapped in the pores; these reactions 
may form new minerals or add to others al- 
ready present in the sediment by the process 
of authigenesis. Minerals may be dissolved 
and redistributed into nodules and other con- 
cretions, and minerals in solution entering the 
sediment from another area may be deposited 
or may react with minerals already present. 
The sediment may be compacted by rear- 
rangement of grains under pressure, reducing 
pore space and driving out interstitial liquid. 
‘carbonate diagenesis 10:984c 

-conglomerate and breccia formation 4:1l1lc 
‘marine sediment processes 11:499e 

-sandstone diagenesis 16:212¢ 

‘sedimentary rock cementation 16:468f 


lithiophilite (mineral): see triphylite. 


Lithistida, in biology, order of fossil sponges 
(class Demospongiae, phylum Porifera) with a 
netlike skeleton of siliceous spicules. 
‘evolution of Demospongiae 14:854c 
-fossil sponges and eras, illus. 2 7:558 


lithium (from Greek Jithos, “‘stone,’’ because 
discovered in minerals), symbol Li, chemical 
element of Group Ia in the periodic table, the 
alkali metal group, lightest of the solid ele- 
ments. It is a soft, white metal with a silver 
lustre that has many uses in manufacturing. 
Discovered (1817) by Johan August Arfwed- 
son in the mineral petalite, lithium is found 
also in economically exploitable quantities in 
such minerals as spodumene, lepidolite, am- 
blygonite, and triphylite; it constitutes about 
0.0065 percent of the igneous rocks in the 
Earth’s crust. Capable of being drawn into 
wire and rolled into sheets, lithium has a 
Mohs hardness of 0.6 (softer than lead) and a 
body-centred cubic crystal structure. Lithium 
and its compounds impart a crimson colour to 
a flame, the basis of a test for its presence. 
Lithium has found use in heat-transfer ap- 
plications because of its very high specific heat 
(0.83); it floats on water, reacting with it to 
yield lithium hydroxide (LiOH) and hydrogen 
gas. It must be kept in such nonsolvents as 
kerosene or naphtha because it reacts with the 
oxygen in moist air. With liquid ammonia 
(NHs), lithium, like the other alkali metals, 
forms an amide (LiNH2) and hydrogen. 

Natural lithium exists as two isotopes: lithi- 
um-7 (92.6 percent) and lithium-6 (7.4 per- 
cent); three radioactive isotopes have been 
prepared, lithium-S, lithium-8, and lithium-9, 
all having half-lives of less than one second. 
Lithium was used (1932) as the target metal in 
the pioneering work of John Cockcroft and 
Ernest Walton in transmuting nuclei by artifi- 
cially accelerated atomic particles: each lithi- 
um nucleus that absorbed a proton became 
two helium nuclei. The bombardment of lithi- 
um-6 with slowly moving neutrons from a nu- 
clear reactor produces helium and tritium. 

Lithium is chemically active and easily loses 
its single 2s electrons, forming Lit ions, which 
accounts for its valence of one and its nonoc- 
currence as an element in nature. With nearly 
all the inorganic and organic anions, it forms 
compounds that in many instances differ in 
their solubility properties from the corre- 
sponding compounds of the other alkali met- 
als. 

atomic number 3 


atomic weight 6.941 
melting point 179°.C 
boiling point 13L7%.G 


specific gravity 

valence 

electronic config. 
Major ref. 1:582g 
‘atomic spectra properties 17:463h 


0.534 (20° C) 
1 


2-1 or 1522s! 
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-atomic weight and number table 2:345 
-cosmic particle production 5:203c 
-depressive psychosis treatment 15:177a 
-element production by fission 4:121f 
-formation by radioactive decay from beryllium 
15:437c; illus. 1 
-geochemical abundances, tables 1 and 7 6:702 
‘meteorite and Sun comparative 
composition 12:43e; table 2 
‘neutron production and reactions 12:1073c 
‘nuclear spin-orbit interaction 13:339b 
‘organometallic reaction mechanism 13:716d 
‘rare-earth pure forms 15:524e 
-solar abundances, table 2 17:803 — 


lithium aluminum hydride, colourless, 
crystalline inorganic compound, LiA1H4, pre- 
pared by the reaction of aluminum chloride 
with lithium hydride and used as a reducing 
agent. 

‘alkali compound synthesis 1:583e 

-formation, reactions, and uses 3:49d 


lithium chloride, chemical compound used 
in air-conditioning systems and in welding and 
brazing. 

‘production and properties 1:582h 


lithium hydride, chemical compound used 
as a source of hydrogen. 
‘preparation and usage 1:583d 


lithium hydroxide, chemical compound 
used in atmosphere regeneration and as a 
storage battery electrolyte. 

-uses and production process 1:583e 


Lithobius, common genus of centipede (q.v.), 
order Lithobiida. 
-body plans of arthropods, illus. 1 2:66 


Lithocarpus: see tanbark oak. 
lithocholic acid (biochemistry): see bile. 


lithofacies, lithological (rock) aspects of 
sedimentary strata that permit environmental 
inferences to be drawn. Lateral or vertical 
variations from shales to limestones, for ex- 
ample, can be correlated with water depth 
and distance offshore. Lithofacies maps that 
show the areal variation of general lithologic 
characteristics (sometimes in the form of 
shale-sandstone-limestone ratios) are com- 
monly prepared for stratigraphic analysis by 
the petroleum industry. They aid in the search 
for ancient shorelines, which are of relevance 
in locating potential oil-bearing strata. 
‘Holocene deltaic sedimentation 8:1003e 
-sedimentary facies and rock composition 
16:461d; illus. 


lithogenic sediments, also called LITHOGE- 
NOUS, OF TERRIGENOUS, SEDIMENTS, sea-floor 
deposits in which particles derived from the 
fragmentation of pre-existing rocks comprise 
the major component. Most lithogenic sedi- 
ments are products of continental erosion, and 
they make up the greater bulk of the sedi- 
ments underlying the continental shelves, 
rises, and abyssal plains. Major ref. 11:496d; 
tables 

- Atlantic characteristics and extent 2:300b 

- Jurassic paleogeography illus. 10:358 

-ocean basin sediment composition 13:436c 
-varved deposit formation 19:34g 


lithography, method of printing from the 
smooth surface of limestone or a roughened 
metal surface. The image is defined by draw- 
ing on the printing surface with a tusche 
(greasy ink) or crayon that attracts litho- 
graphic ink. The surface is then covered with 
water, which adheres to all areas not treated 
with the tusche and repels the lithographic 
ink. The inked stone is then printed on paper 
in a special press. The fact that lithographs 
are printed from a flat surface has led to its 
being classified as a planographic (‘flat writ- 
ing”) printing process, Lithography is one of 
the most faithful means of reproduction, 
printing directly from the touch of the artist. 
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“Au Moulin Rouge,” lithograph in colour by Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 1892 


By courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, New York 


With no wear in printing, almost unlimited 
copies can be made from a single stone. 
Although discovered in 1796, lithography 
was not used by artists for printmaking until 
the 1820s. In France, Théodore Géricault and 
Eugéne Delacroix were among the first practi- 
tioners. But Honoré Daumier (1808-79) was 
far more prolific, making nearly 4,000 designs, 
ranging from newspaper caricatures to major 
prints. Daumier was one of the first lithogra- 
phers to make use of the process called trans- 
fer lithography, by which the tusche drawing 
is made on paper instead of on the lithograph- 
ic stone. The drawing is then fixed to the stone 
and printed in the usual way. This method, 
which is more convenient than working on 
stone, retains the paper’s texture in the final 
print. In the second half of the 19th century, 
Edgar Degas and Edouard Manet worked in 
lithography, and Odilon Redon (1840-1916) 
made it his principal means of expression. 
Colour lithographs, called chromolitho- 
graphs or oleographs (q.v.), were developed 
in the second half of the 19th century. Al- 
though popular, they were of poor quality. 
In the hands of Toulouse-Lautrec (1864- 
1901), however, colour lithography in the 
1890s reached new heights, and his example 
was enthusiastically followed by Paul Gau- 
guin, Pierre Bonnard, and Edouard Vuillard. 
The subtle views of the Thames River that the 
U.S. expatriate artist James McNeill Whistler 
rendered, in the late 19th century, in transfer 
lithography contrast markedly to the straight- 
forward robust lithographs produced in the 
United States in the mid-19th century by the 
firm of Currier & Ives. Their inexpensive 
prints commonly hung in the parlours of 
American homes during the period. Lithogra- 
phy was used effectively to achieve extremely 
powerful images by such 20th-century artists 
as the Norwegian Edvard Munch; the Ger- 
man Expressionists, especially Kathe Koll- 
witz; and José Clemente Orozco, Diego Ri- 
vera, and Rufino Tamayo of Mexico. The 
lithographic production of the U.S. artists 
Rockwell Kent and Ben Shahn exemplifies the 
concentration of U.S. art in the ’30s on illus- 
tration, See also offset printing. 
-advertising design development and forms 
1:110c; illus. 111 
-caricature and cartoon production 3:913c 
‘invention and later refinement 14:1056f 
passim to 1057h 
‘printmaking technique and history 14:1080c; 
illus. 
-Whistler’s black and white works 19:815c 


lithology, a synonym for rock type, loosely 
used to indicate the texture and composition 
of a particular rock as viewed on outcrop in 
the field, or in hand specimen. For specific li- 
thologies, see igneous rocks; sedimentary 
rocks; metamorphic rocks. 

-coastal feature appearance 4:801c 

‘loess forms and classification 11:25h 


Lithomat, a phototypesetting machine in- 
vented in 1949 by Rene Higonnet and Louis 
Moyroud. 

‘functional design and speed 14:1058b 


lithophanes, biscuit, or unglazed, white por- 
celain, decorated with a molded or impressed 
design, usually the reproduction of a painting 
that was intended to be seen only by transmit- 
ted light. Only a very few examples were 
painted. Lithophanes were produced from 
about 1830 to about 1900. Since most were 
made in Germany, by the Royal Factory at 
Berlin and by Meissen, they were known at 
the time as ‘“‘Berlin transparencies.” In En- 
gland, the main centres of production appear 
to have been Minton’s and Copeland. Most 
lithophanes were plaques, ranging from 
miniatures to larger sizes that were framed 
and hung with the light (either natural or ar- 
tificial) behind them; some examples were set 
in the bottom of tankards, where they could 
be seen when the vessel was emptied. The 
paintings reproduced are mostly of the senti- 


(Top) Hanging lamp with painted biscuit 
porcelain lithophanes impressed with 
reproductions of paintings, German, 1850-70, 
(bottom) enlargement of one of the 
lithophane plaques in the lamp above; in the 
Blair Museum of Lithophanes and Carved 
Waxes, Toledo, Ohio 


By courtesy of the Blair Museum of Lithophanes and Carved 
Waxes, Toledo, Ohio 


mental Victorian kind; a list from Minton’s in 
1850 cites as subjects the penitent, the guard- 
ian angel, and mother with dying child. 


lithophile elements: see geochemical dif- 
ferentiation. 


lithophone: see stone chimes. 
lithophysae (geology): see spherulite. 


lithopone, a white pigment used in paint 
manufacture. It consists of approximately 
equal molecular proportions of barium sulfate 
and zinc sulfide (qq.v.). 

‘composition and manufacture 13:888e 

-zinc paint pigments 19:1150c 


Lithops, genus of succulent plants, common- 
ly known as living stones, of the flowering 


Lithops 


A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 


plant family Aizoaceae. The plants lack 
stems; the leaves are partly buried in the soil 
with only the tips visible. Two leaves grow 
during each rainy season and form a fleshy, 
roundish structure that is slit across the top. 
The old leaves then shrivel. Living stones 
spread sideways, and one plant may have the 
appearance of several stones. 


Lithosiidae: see tiger moth. 


lithosphere (geology): see 
model. 


lithostatic pressure, or CONFINING PRES- 
suRE, the force exerted at a point below the 
Earth’s surface by all overlying and surround- 
ing rocks. The pressure increases with depth 
and tends to decrease the volume and increase 
the density of any given rock volume. The 
lithostatic pressure acts on all sides of a rock 
body, confining it as a coherent whole; any 
additional outside stress will cause the rock to 
deform. 


Lithothamnion, in botany, genus of reef- 
building red algae of the family Corallinaceae. 
-Great Barrier Reef structure and 

colour 8:300e 


lithotope, two-dimensional area of uniform 
sedimentation characteristics that reflect uni- 
form environmental conditions. A succession 
of lithotopes then would result in the forma- 
tion of a particular lithofacies (g.v.). 


lithotroph: see nutritional type. 


Lithuania (Soviet Union): see Lithuanian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Lithuania, Grand Duchy of, state incor- 
porating Lithuania proper and the lands of 
western Russia, which became one of the 
most influential powers in eastern Europe 
(14th-16th centuries). Pressured by the cru- 
sading Teutonic and Livonian Knights, the 
Lithuanian tribes united under Mindaugas (d. 
1263) and formed a strong, cohesive grand 
duchy during the reign of Gediminas (ruled 
1316-41), who extended their frontiers across 
the upper Dvina River in the northeast to the 
Dnepr River in the southeast, and to the Prip- 
et River marshes in the south. After Gedimi- 
nas’ death, two of his sons succeeded him; 
Kestutis ruled Lithuania proper, preventing 
encroachments from the German knights, 


crust-mantle 


The Grand atu of Lithuaniac. 1396 
From G, Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia; Yale University Press, 1953 


while Algirdas, the titular grand duke, con- 
tinued his father’s expansionist policies and, 
by conquering vast Russian and Tatar territo- 
ries, stretched his domain from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. 

Influenced greatly by their Russian subjects, 
the Lithuanians not only reorganized their 
army, government administration, and legal 
and financial systems on Russian models but 
also allowed the Russian nobility to retain its 
Orthodox religion, its privileges, and its local 
authority; the Russian nobles were obliged 
only to shift their allegiance to the Lithuanian 
grand duke. 

The Lithuanians, however, also remained in- 
volved with their western neighbours; in 1385, 
under pressure from the hostile Teutonic 
Knights, the grand duke Jogaila (ruled 1377- 
1434) eortehudle da pact with Poland (Union of 
Krewo), in which he agreed to accept the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, marry the Polish queen, 
become king of Poland, and unite Poland and 
Lithuania under a single ruler. 

Polish influence subsequently began to _re- 
place Russian influence in Lithuania. The 
Grand Duchy, however, retained its autono- 
my, and under the rule of Vytautas, the 
Grand Duke’s cousin and former political ri- 
val, who was named viceroy in 1392, it ex- 
panded to the Ugra and Oka rivers in the east, 
assumed a dominant role in Tatar and east 
Russian political affairs, and became the most 
powerful state in eastern Europe. In 1410 
Lithuania, led by Vytautas, also joined Po- 
land and decisively defeated the Teutonic 
Knights (Battle of Tannenberg). As a result, it 
gained control of the northwest territory of 
Samogitia (confirmed in 1422) and perma- 
nently reduced the German threat to Lithua- 
nae ith 

After Vytautas’ death (1430), Lithuania con- 
tinued to have its own rulers, who were nomi- 
nally subordinate to the Polish king but main- 
tained Lithuania’s autonomy and its authority 
in eastern European affairs. When the Poles 
chose the Lithuanian grand duke Casimir as 
their king (1447), the two countries became 
more closely associated. Casimir, however, in 
an attempt to guarantee Lithuania’s indepen- 
dent status, granted a charter to the Lithua- 
nian nobility (1447), verifying the nobles’ 
rights and privileges, giving them extensive 
authority over the peasantry, and thereby 
greatly increasing their political power. 

The authority of the grand duke subsequent- 
ly declined, and without its strong ruler, Lith- 
uania was unable to prevent the Tatars from 
continually raiding its southern lands; nor 
could it stop Muscovy from annexing the 
principalities of Novgorod (1479) and Tver 
(1485), which had maintained close relations 
with Lithuania, from seizing one-third of Lith- 


uania’s Russian lands (1499-1503), and from 


Smolensk (1514), which Lithuania 
‘since 1408. 


capturin 
had me 


During the 16th century Lithuania made ma- 
jor economic advances, including agrarian re- 
forms, and generally appeared to maintain it- 
self as a strong, dynamic state. When the wars 
between Muscovy and Lithuania were 
resumed (Livonian War; 1558-83), however, 
Lithuania’s resources were strained, and it 
was forced to appeal to Poland for help. The 
Poles refused unless the two states were for- 
mally united. Lithuanian resistance to a union 
was strong, but when Sigismund Augustus 
(grand duke 1544-72; king 1548-72) attached 
one-third of Lithuania’ s territories (Volhynia, 
Kiev, Braslay, and Podlesia) to Poland, the 
Lithuanians were compelled to accept the 
Union of Lublin (1569). 

Under the terms of the union, Lithuania offi- 
cially remained a distinct state, constituting an 
equal partner with Poland in a Polish-Lithua- 
nian confederation, Nevertheless, it soon 
became the subordinate member of the new 
state. Its gentry adopted Polish customs and 
language; its administration organized itself 
on Polish models and pursued Polish policies. 
Although the peasants retained their Lithua- 
nian identity, politically Lithuania was an 
integral part of Poland from 1569 until the 
end of the 18th century, when the partitions of 
Poland placed it in the Russian Empire. 
‘Elijah ben Solomon’s life and 

teachings 6:717h 
‘Ivan III’s politico-military relation 9:1179a 
-Muscovite rivalry in post-Mongol 
Russia 6:154f 
-Poland—Lithuania kingdom under 
Sobieski 10:238b 
‘territorial expansion and cultural orientation 
2:670f; maps 


Lithuanian language, East Baltic language 
most closely related to Latvian; it is spoken 
primarily in Lithuania (now the Lithuanian 
S.S.R.), where it has been the official language 
since 1918 and has over 2,500,000 speakers. It 
may be the most archaic European language. 

A Lithuanian literary language has been in 
existence since the 16th century, the earliest 
document being a translation of a Polish Prot- 
estant catechism made in 1547. This language, 
used solely for writings of a religious charac- 
ter, differs in many respects from modern 
Lithuanian; thus, it has longer endings in the 
declensional forms for nouns than does mod- 
ern literary Lithuanian, has two more cases, 
shows stronger influences from Slavic in its 
vocabulary and syntax, and differs from the 
modern standard language in accentuation. 
Most of these characteristics survived through 
the first half of the 17th century. 

Three literary dialects were in use in the 19th 
century: a Low Lithuanian dialect along the 
Baltic Sea coast, an East High Lithuanian po- 
etic dialect, and a West High Lithuanian dia- 
lect, used primarily in the region bordering 
East Prussia. The modern standard literary 
language, written in a 32-letter Latin alpha- 
bet, is based on the West High Lithuanian 
dialect of the scholar Jonas Jablonskis (1861- 
1930), who is considered to be its father. 

Like all Baltic languages, Lithuanian has 
preserved many archaic features from 
the ancestral Proto-Indo-European language; 
among these are the use of forms for the dual 
number in both nouns and verbs and, in Old 
Lithuanian, the locative plural ending -su. 
-history, features, and relationships 2:660e 
-Slavic nasal comparison, table 2 16:871 


Lithuanian literature, the body of writings 
in the Lithuanian language (q.v.), as distinct 
from those in other languages. Its evolution 
can be divided into four periods: (1) early, 
lasting from the 16th century, when Lithua- 
nian superseded Belorussian and Latin as the 
literary language, until the end of the 17th 
century (the period is interesting mainly to 
students of linguistics); (2) the 18th century, 
of interest for the first appearance of collec- 
tions of folk songs; (3) the 19th century, nota- 
ble for its fostering of a national literary 
movement, mostly by graduates of Vilnius 
University, alongside a surge of western Euro- 
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pean influence in the wake of the French 
Revolution; and (4) the 20th century, when 
writers living outside Lithuania, as well as in 
the Lithuanian S.S.R., continued the work of 
developing a national culture. 

Lithuania has a rich folklore; the republic’s 
writers have favoured the short story and the 
lyric, with roots in the folktale and folk song. 
Major ref. 10:1210e 
‘contemporary writers and themes 10:1266h 


Lithuanian religion: see Baltic religion. 
Lithuanians (people): see Balts. 


Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 
10:1264, Lithuanian LiETUVOS TARYBU SOCIAL- 
ISTINE RESPUBLIKA, Russian LITOVSKAYA 
SOVETSKAYA SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA RESPUBLIKA, 
westernmost of the 15 union republics of the 
Soviet Union, lies on the Baltic Sea. With an 
area of 25,200 sq mi (65,200 sq km), it is 
bounded by the Latvian S.S.R. (north), by the 
Belorussian S.S.R. (east and south), and by 
Poland and the Kaliningrad oblast of the Rus- 
sian §.F.S.R. (southwest). The capital is Vilni- 
us. Pop. (1973 est.) 3,233,000. 

The text article covers the land, people, 
economy, administration, social life, and cul- 
tural activities, as well as prospects for the fu- 
ture, of the contemporary republic. 

For the history of Lithuania, see Baltic 
states, history of. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-geographic and social features 17:331c 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 

-population and demography tables 17:333 
-Russo-Polish War campaigns 19:968c 
-Slavic languages distribution map 16:868 


Li T’ieh-kuai, in Chinese mythology, one of 
the Eight Immortals. He was an ascetic for 40 


Li T'ieh-kuai with his iron crutch, painting on paper; in 
the Religionskundliche Sammlung of the 
Philipps-Universitat, Marburg, in West Germany 

Foto Marburg 
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years, often foregoing food and sleep, until 
Lao-tzu (also surnamed Li) agreed to return 
to earth and instruct his fellow clansman on 
worldly vanities. Returning one day from a 
celestial visit to his master, Li found his earth- 
ly body had been cremated by a disciple to 
whom it had been entrusted. He thereupon as- 
sumed a new identity by entering the de- 
formed body of a beggar who had died of 
hunger. Li is thus depicted in art as an old 
man with an iron crutch (?ieh kuai), a gourd 
often slung over his shoulder or held in his 
hand. The gourd served as a bedroom for the 
night and held medicine, which Li dispensed 
with great beneficence to the poor and needy. 


Litigants, The, French Les 
(1669), play by Jean Racine. 
-Racine’s artistic development 15:358f 


Litke, Fyodor Petrovich, Count (b. Sept. 
28, 1797, St. Petersburg, now Leningrad—d. 
Oct. 20, 1882), explorer and geographer who 
conducted explorations in the Russian Arctic 
and who exerted a major influence on Russian 
science in general and geography in particu- 
lar. In 1812 he joined the imperial navy, 
participating in a voyage around the world 
(1817-19), During the four summers of 1821- 
24, he mapped the west coast of Novaya 
Zemlya, an archipelago in the Russian Arctic, 
conducted the first scientific exploration there, 
and also studied the adjacent southwestern 
part of the Barents Sea. In 1826-29 he again 
circumnavigated the world on a scientific ex- 
pedition in the sloop “Senyavin,” conducting 
surveys and gathering scientific collections in 
the Bering Strait and in the western Pacific on 
the Bonin and Caroline islands. In 1845 he 
helped to found the Russian Geographical So- 
ciety, which he headed until 1873, except for 
the years 1850-57. He wrote a large volume 
on each of his major expeditions. 


PLAIDEURS 


litmus, a mixture of coloured organic com- 
pounds obtained from several species of li- 
chen that grow in The Netherlands, particu- 
larly Lecanora tartarea and Roccella tinc- 
torum. Litmus is red in acidic solutions and 
blue in alkaline solutions and is the oldest and 
commonest acid-base indicator. 

Treatment of the lichens with ammonia, pot- 
ash, and lime in the presence of air produces 
the various coloured components of litmus. 
By 1840 it had been partially separated into 
several substances named azolitmin, erythro- 
litmin, spaniolitmin, and erythrolein. These 
are apparently mixtures of closely related 
compounds that were identified in 1961 as 
derivatives of the heterocyclic compound 
phenoxazine. 

Archil (orchil, orseille) is a mixture of dyes 
similar to litmus obtained from the same li- 
chens by a different method. The manufacture 
of archil, which produces a violet shade on 
wool or silk, was introduced into Europe from 
the Orient about 1300. 

-dye use as acidity change indicator 5:1104g 
-lichen dyestuff 10:883d 


Litocranius walleri (antelope): see gerenuk. 


Litopterna, important group of extinct 
hoofed mammals that first appeared in the 


Litopterna macrauchenid 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History): 
photograph, Imitor 


Paleocene Epoch, which began about 65,- 
000,000 years ago, and became extinct at 
some time during the Pleistocene, which end- 
ed about 10,000 years ago; the group is re- 
stricted to South America. In many ways, the 
litopterns paralleled the evolution of hoofed 
mammals in the Northern Hemisphere; two 
distinct lines of litoptern evolution are discern- 
ible in the fossil record. One line, the protero- 
theres, strongly resembled the evolution of the 
horse; its limbs were adapted to running and 
were similar in form and function to those of 
horses, and the skull was long and low, with 
cheek teeth resembling those of horses. The 
proterotheres became extinct at some time in 
the Pliocene Epoch, which ended about 
2,500,000 years ago, which was approximate- 
ly the time that true horses invaded South 
America, 

The second line of litoptern evolution is a 
group known as the macrauchenids, which 
resembled the camels in many ways. The na- 
sal opening of the skull was set far back and 
probably supported a short proboscis or 
trunk. Some of the macrauchenids were able 
to survive the intrusion of more advanced 
mammals from North America and continued 
to persist well into the Pleistocene Epoch, 
when, for as yet poorly understood reasons, 
they became extinct. 

It seems clear that the horselike litopterns 
succumbed to competition for similar re- 
sources by the true horses during the Pliocene, 
but the macrauchenids were well adapted to 
their environment, probably swampy areas, 
and thus could compete with the newly intro- 
duced North American forms. It is interesting 
that many of the North American animals 
also became extinct at about the same time as 
the macrauchenids, 

-evolution and mammalian relationships 

11:41 5c; illus. 414 


Litoral, Cordillera del, mountain range in 
Venezuela. 
10°33’ N, 66°52’ W 
-Caracas geographical enclosure 3:812e; 
map 


litotes, in rhetoric, a conscious understate- 
ment in which emphasis is achieved by nega- 
tion; an example is in the common expression 
“not bad!” (meaning “very good!”’). Litotes is 
a stylistic feature of Old English poetry and of 
the Icelandic sagas, and it is responsible for 
much of their characteristic stoical restraint. 


Litovskaya Sovetskaya Sotsialistiches- 
kaya Respublika: see Lithuanian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. 


litre, unit of volume in the metric system, 
equal to one cubic decimetre (0.001 cubic 
metre), or 0.264179 U.S. gallon. From 1901 
to 1968 the litre was defined as the volume of 
one kilogram of pure water at 4° C (39.2° F) 
and standard atmospheric pressure; in 1968, 
the original definition, as given above, was 
reinstated. 

-definition, equivalents, and conversions 

19:730f; table 731 


Li Tsai, 15th-century Chinese painter. 
-landscape style and technique 19:201b 


Litsea, genus of aromatic trees or shrubs of 
the order Laurales. 
-leaf and bark economic importance 10:709c 


Litsevoy svod (1560-70), Russian chronicle. 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1146b 


Li Tsung, 13th-century Chinese Sung emper- 
or, reigned 1225-64. 
-Sung imperial irresponsibility 4:338a 


Li Tsung-jen (1890-1969), Chinese OER 
tang general. 
-Nationalist and Cccp hesoiinlion 
attempt 4:378d 


litter, portable bed or couch, open or closed, 
mounted on two poles and carried at each end 
on men’s shoulders or by animals. Litters, 


which may have been adapted from sledges 
(q.v.), appear in Egyptian paintings and were 
used by the Persians; they are mentioned in 
the Book of Isaiah. Litters were also common 
in the Orient, where they were called palan- 
quins. In ancient Rome, litters were reserved 
for empresses and senators’ wives, and plebe- 
ians were forbidden to travel in them. By the 


Litter, c. 1850; in the Science Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Science Museum, London, Crown copyright reserved 


17th century, litters were plentiful in Europe, 
usually with canopies held up by poles, and 
curtains or leather shields. The introduction 
of spring-mounted coaches ended the need for 
litters except as transport for sick and wound- 
ed. 


littera a merchanti, in calligraphy, cursive 
black-letter business hand, a late medieval 
survival that was used in the commercial cen- 
tres of Italy in many slightly differing styles. 
The 16th-century writing masters emphasized 
the cursive flow of the littera merchantescha; 
they devised easy step-by-step lessons by 
analyzing the different strokes, from which 
they would then form letters and join them 
into words, 


littera bastarda, in calligraphy, the 16th- 
century development by professional writing 
masters of the immensely popular cancellare- 
sca corsiva (running hand) with a view to tak- 
ing advantage of the familiar black-letter 
script habits in writing that still persisted. In 
the middle of the century Vespasiano Amphi- 
areo published a rather stiff cancellaresca 
ameliorated by loops and running ligatures. 
Earlier, G.A. Tagliente had presented what he 
called Florentine bastarda, which was well 
over on the black-letter cursive side. Giovanni 
Battista Palatino, on the other hand, offered a 
cancellaresca Romana bastarda with few if 
any concessions to black-letter mannerisms 
save in the movement, It remained for Gian- 
francesco Cresci to introduce a Baroque italic 
bastarda, a successful hybrid that was free 
flowing. 


littérature engagée, term popularized in the 
immediate post-World War II era, when the 
French Existentialists, particularly Jean-Paul 
Sartre, revived the idea of the artist’s serious 
responsibility and commitment to society. The 
idea is an application to art of a basic Existen- 
tialist tenet: that a man may exist but is noth- 
ing until he defines himself by consciously 
willed action. The position was a reaction 
against “‘art for art’s sake” and the develop- 
ment of the bourgeois writer as a professional 
existing in a one-to-one relationship with his 
work without any feeling of obligation to his 
audience. In his introductory statement to Les 
Temps Modernes (1945), a review devoted to 
the literature of commitment, Sartre criticized 
Proust for his self-involvement and referred to . 
Flaubert, whose private means allowed him 
to devote himself to a perfectionist art, as a 

“talented coupon clipper.” 

Engagement was understood as an individual 
moral challenge, a way of responsive living 
and being and of adapting freely made choices 
to social ends, rather than as “taking a posi- 
tion” on social issues. 


Little, Arthur D(ehon) (1863- scapes 0.5. 
chemical engineer. 
-chemical engineering and unit y: ie : 
operations 4:124c 


Little, Lou (1893-_), U.S. football coach. 
-single-wing play in the 1934 Rose Bowl | 
game 7:5llc a is, 


— 


Little, Malcolm: see Malcolm X. 


Little, W. Lawson, Jr. (1910-68), U.S. golf 
champion. 
-championship tournament record 8:247g 


Little Alfo6ld, Hungarian xis ALFOLD, also 
known as LITTLE HUNGARIAN PLAIN, an exten- 
sive basin occupying the northwestern part of 
Dunantal (Transdanubia), northwest Hun- 
gary, and extending into Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia (where it is called Podunajska nizi- 
na). Its area totals approximately 3,000 sq mi 
(8,000 sq km). It is bounded on the south and 
east by the highlands of Dunantdl (Bakony 
and Vertes); to the west by the foothills of the 
Austrian Alps; and to the north by the Carpa- 
thians in Czechoslovakia. The major drainage 
direction is west-east via the Danube: the 
Raba and tributaries drain the Hungarian 
part through Gy6r, and in Czechoslovakia, 
the Vah River system enters the Danube at 
Komarom. 

Some of the Little Alfdld is exceptionally 
rich agricultural land. Wheat, corn (maize), 
rye, barley, sugar beets, potatoes, fodder 
crops, table vegetables, and tobacco are 
raised, and there are orchards and vineyards. 
Mixed with arable farming is livestock breed- 
ing—dairy cattle, pigs, horses, and poultry. 
Its climate is relatively dry, but abundant wa- 
ter comes from the surrounding highlands. 
Only in the middle and north central parts is it 
properly a plain; on the margins are degraded 
alluvial fans and low hills, with riverine and 
aeolian deposits locally. The damp north cen- 
tral area consists of several distinctive units, 
including the SzigetkGz (island), between the 
main channel of the Danube and the Mosoni 
arm; the Hansag, a largely reclaimed marsh 
adjoining the shallow, reed-covered Lake Fer- 
t6; and the RabakGz, between the Raba and 
the Hansag. The major settlement in the area 
is Gy6r (q.v.). 

Submergence and basin formation of the Lit- 
tle Alf6ld began in the Late Tertiary Period. 
Deposits of an inland sea, or lake reach a 
depth of 7,000 ft (2,100 m) in places. This lake 
filled up and eventually dried out. Basalt 
eruptions along the south and east margins, 
coincident with the end of submergence, 
changed the drainage pattern as the Danube 
was diverted from flowing toward the Drava 
to break through a weak zone in the central 
highlands of Dunantil into the Great Alfdld. 
Deposition and local submergence has con- 
tinued on a smaller scale, and the Little Al- 
f6ld is subsiding very slightly. 

-Hungary’s relief and soil types 9:23c 
-map, Hungary 9:22 


Little America, the principal U.S. base in 
Antarctica, lies on the northeastern edge of 
Ross Ice Shelf near Kainan Bay. First set up 
in 1928 as the headquarters for the polar ex- 
plorations of Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, it was 
reused and enlarged by Byrd on his return ex- 
pedition in 1933-35. In 1940 Byrd established 
a camp 7 mi (11 km) northeast (later named 
Little America III) that served as the west 
base for a government-sponsored exploration 
of Marie Byrd Land (q.v.) before World War 
Il. After the war Little America IV, consisting 
of an airstrip and 60 tents, was set up nearby 
as a headquarters for Operation High Jump, a 
scientific expedition having political overtones 
(namely, extending U.S. sovereignty to Ant- 
arctica). It served as the base from which 
more than 100 flights photographed the Ant- 
arctic coast and charted an area estimated at 
350,000 sq mi (905,000 sq km). When an expe- 
dition next returned (1956) in preparation for 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58), 
parts of the earlier Little America camps were 
found to have vanished because of calving of 
the ice shelf. Consequently, Little America V 
was set up several miles northeast (near Kai- 
nan Bay) to serve as a supply base and ter- 
minus of a 630-mi-long “highway” to Byrd 
Station in the continent’s interior. 


_ establishment and importance 3:542c 


Little Armenia, also known as ARMENIA MI- 
Nor, kingdom established in Cilicia, on the 
southeast coast of Asia Minor, by the Ar- 
menian Rubenid dynasty in the 12th century. 
The Rubenids first ruled as barons and, from 
1199, as kings of Cilicia until 1226. Thereafter 
the family of another Armenian noble (Oshin) 
ruled as the Hethumid dynasty until 1342. Af- 
ter initial trouble with the Byzantine empire 
Little Armenia established itself and devel- 
oped contacts with the west. Frankish crusad- 
ing families and Frankish culture had consid- 
erable influence on the development of Little 
Armenia. The kingdom was also important 
for being on the route of Venetian and Geno- 
ese trade with the East. It was conquered by 
the Muslim Mamliks in 1275. 

-dynastic succession and Turkish 

conquest 18:1043a 


little auk (bird): see dovekie. 


Little Barrier Island, in the north end of 
Hauraki Gulf, eastern North Island, New 
Zealand. Lying 15 mi (24 km) across Jellicoe 
Channel from the mainland, it is separated 
from Great Barrier Island (east) by Cradock 
Channel. Of volcanic origin, the island has a 
total land area of 11 sq mi (28 sq km). Its gen- 
erally wooded surface rises steeply to 2,370 ft 
(722 m) in Mt. Hauturu, the flanks of which 
are cut by deep ravines. 

Named by the British navigator Capt. James 
Cook in 1769, Little Barrier was bought by 
the British government in the 1880s. Without 
permanent inhabitants, the island is a wildlife 
sanctuary accessible by launch from Auck- 
land or Leigh. 

JOA Sab LOS ae 
Little Bear, The (constellation): see Ursa 
Minor. 


Little Belt, Danish LILLE BAELT, strait be- 
tween mainland Denmark (west) and Fyn and 
Aer@ islands (east). About 30 mi (48 km) long 
and % mi wide, it is the connection between 
the Kattegat (an arm of the North Sea) and 
the Baltic Sea. 

55°20’ N, 9°45’ E 

-Baltic Sea’s physical evolution 2:668e 
-geographic features of Denmark 5:580f 

-map, Denmark 5:582 


Little Belt Mountains, segment of the 
northern Rockies, extend southward for 40 mi 
(64 km) from southeast of Great Falls to the 
Musselshell River in central Montana, U.S. 
Big Baldy Mountain (9,176 ft [2,797 mJ) is the 
highest point. The mountains lie within a divi- 
sion of the Lewis and Clark National Forest. 
Mineral deposits (including silver, gold, lead, 
and zinc) are worked. 

46°45’ N, 110°35’ W 

Little Bighorn River, rises in the Bighorn 
Mountains, northern Wyoming, and flows 
northeast for 90 mi (145 km) past Lodge 
Grass, Mont., to join the Bighorn River (q.v.) 
at Hardin, Mont. On its south bank, 15 mi 
southeast of Hardin, was fought the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn (June 25, 1876), in which 
the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, led by Sit- 
ting Bull, annihilated 264 men of the 7th Cav- 
alry, commanded by Gen. George A. Custer 
(g.v.). A single horse, “Comanche,” survived 
the battle and for years thereafter appeared at 
parades, saddled but riderless. Indian losses 
were probably less than 100. The Custer Batt- 
lefield National Monument memorializes the 


event. 

45°44’ N, 107°34’ W 

Little Book for Little Children, A (1712), 
English children’s book by T.W. (perhaps 


Thomas White). 
-early literature suited to child’s needs 4:232d 


Little Brothers of Jesus and Little Sis- 
ters of Jesus, Roman Catholic religious con- 
gregations inspired by the example of Charles- 
Eugéne de Foucauld, a French military officer 
and explorer who experienced a religious con- 


267 Little Entente 


version in 1886, while serving in Morocco, and 
later lived as a hermit among the Tuareg 
tribesmen in the Sahara before he was shot by 
a band of Senusi tribesmen in 1916. The Little 
Brothers were founded in 1933 by René Voil- 
laume in south Oran, Alg.; the Little Sisters 
were founded in September 1939 at Toug- 
gourt, Alg., by Sister Madeleine of Jesus. 
Both congregations live in small groups, 
called fraternities, in ordinary dwellings 
among the poor labouring classes. They earn 
their living by manual labour in the same type 
of jobs their neighbours hold. Their hope is 
that their presence among the people will in- 
fluence an acceptance of Christianity. In the 
early 1970s there were about 250 Little Broth- 
ers and about 1,000 Little Sisters. 


little brown bat (animal): see brown bat. 


Little Caucasus, Russian MALY KAVKAZ, 
range of folded mountains in the southern 
part of the Caucasus region, connected with 
the main Caucasus Mountains by means of 
the Likhsky Mountains, which form the water 
divide between the Rioni and Kura basins. 
The range covers portions of the Georgian, 
Armenian, and Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist 
Republics. To the south the Little Caucasus, 
which run northwest-southeast, merge almost 
imperceptibly with the Armenian Highland, 
which covers much of the southern part of 
Armenia and adjacent areas of Turkey and 
Iran. The western ranges are intensively fold- 
ed and much affected by volcanicity; the cen- 
tral and eastern portions are slightly less fold- 
ed. The mountains rarely reach 8,000 ft (2,400 


m). 

41°00’ N, 44°35’ E 

-geologic structures description 3:1016g 

Little Climatic Optimum, worldwide tem- 
perature rise that occurred during 1000-1250. 


-climate trends and cultural 
influence 8:1006e 


Little Diomede Island (Bering Strait, Alas- 
ka): see Diomede Islands. 


Little Dionysia (festival): see Dionysia. 
Little Dipper (astronomy): see Ursa Minor. 


Little Dixie, region in Missouri, U.S. 
-location and settlement 12:285c 


Little Entente, mutual defense arrangement 
among Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Ro- 
mania during the period between the World 
Wars I and II. Based on several treaties 
(1920-21), it was directed against German and 
Hungarian domination in the Danube area 
and toward the protection of the members’ 
territorial integrity and political independence. 
During the 1920s the three nations sought 
economic and political cooperation and nego- 
tiated alliances with France. 

After Hitler assumed power in Germany 
(1933), they created a Permanent Secretariat 
and a Permanent Council, composed of their 
foreign ministers, that met three times a year 
to direct a common policy. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the 1930s the three states increasingly 
adopted independent foreign policies, espe- 
cially after Germany occupied the Rhineland 
(1936) and the French support, upon which 
the entente relied, lost much of its value. 
Yugoslavia particularly pursued a policy of 
rapprochement toward Italy, Germany, and 
Bulgaria (1934-39), as did Romania after 
1936. 

The entente lost its remaining political sig- 
nificance when Yugoslavia and Romania de- 
nied (April 1937) a request by Czechoslova- 
kia, then threatened by Germany, that the en- 
tente pledge full military aid to a member that 
was the victim of aggression. The entente held 
its last council meeting in August 1938; it was 
finally destroyed when Germany annexed the 
eri ial area of Czechoslovakia (September 
1938). 


Little Eyolf 268 


-Balkan opposition to Hungary 2:635a 
-European interwar instability 19:971f 
-Hungarian pre-war diplomacy 9:40g 


Little Eyolf (1894), play by the Norwegian 
dramatist Henrik Ibsen. 
‘comic mode of happy ending 4:961h 


Little Falls, city, seat (1856) of Morrison 
County, central Minnesota, U.S., on the Mis- 
sissippi River, in an agricultural and lake-re- 
sort area. The site was settled by fur traders in 
1848; after the arrival of the railroad (1878), a 
lumbering industry, aided by local hydropow- 
er and waterway facilities, developed. In 
Charles A. Lindbergh State Park (110 ac [45 
ha]), 2 mi (3 km) southwest is the boyhood 
home of the aviator (now a museum). Within 
city limits is primeval Pine Grove Park (57 
ac), stocked with buffalo, deer, and elk. Just 
north is Camp Ripley, site of Ft. Gaines 
(1848) and, since 1931, headquarters of the 
Minnesota National Guard. Industry is keyed 
to boatbuilding and the manufacture of pa- 
per, clothing, and machinery. Inc. village, 
1879; city, 1889. Pop. (1980) 7,250. 
45°59’ N, 94°21’ W 
Little Galleries of the _Photo-Secession, 
popularly known as “‘291,” gallery associated 
with a group of photographers known as the 
Photo-Secession Group (q.v.), that was 
opened by Alfred Steiglitz in 1905 at 291 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. Until 1917, when it 
closed, “‘291” was a centre not only for exhibi- 
tions of avant- garde photography, but also 
contemporary European and American paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints, and drawings (often se- 
lected in Paris by Edward Steichen, a leading 
member of the Photo-Secession). 
-Steichen’s promotion of avant-garde 

art 17:665f 
Stieglitz’ art photography promotion 17:69la 


Little Genesis, The: see Jubilees, Book of. 


Little Gidding (1942), poem by T.S. Eliot. 
‘theme, rhyme, and diction 6:725c 


Littlehampton, English Channel coastal 
town of West Sussex, England, at the mouth 
of the River Arun. Backed by the chalk up- 
lands of the South Downs, and endowed with 
long sandy beaches, the community has 
grown as a seaside resort and residential town. 
Its small harbour still handles some coastal 
traffic. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 18,621. 

50°48’ N, 0°33’ W 

Little Horde, Mongol tribe that occupied 
Turkistan between Aral Sea and the Ural Riv- 
er in the 15th century. 

-Kazakh decline and partition 18:795h 


Little House books (1932-_), series of chil- 
dren’s books by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
-children’s pioneer tales 4:236d 


Little Hungarian Plain (Europe): see Little 
Alféld. 


Little Ice Age, glacial stage that began in 
the 13th century and fluctuated intermittently 
during the next 700 years. A maximum was 
reached around 1750, at which time the gla- 
ciers were ‘more widespread than at any time 
since the principal Quaternary Ice Ages. 
-climatic change history 4:737a; table 2 736 


Little Joe, U.S. post-Korean War surface- 
to-air missile. 
-design, propellant, and range 15:932c 


Little John rocket, U.S. Army surface-to- 
surface, battlefield support rocket developed 


in the late 1950s for use with airborne infantry 


divisions, subsequently improved, and still op- 
erational in the early 1970s. Nearly 15 feet 
(4.5 metres) long, and 12.5 inches (32 cen- 
timetres) in diameter, the Little John weighed 
780 pounds (350 kilograms) and had a range 
up to 10 miles (16 kilometres) on a solid-fuel 
propellant. The rocket was spin-stabilized by 


Little John rocket on its launcher 
By courtesy of the U.S. Army 


the launching rail as it was fired; spin was 
maintained by slightly offset fins. It could be 
armed with either a high-explosive or nuclear 
warhead. 

‘design, operation, and use 15:928h 


Little Karroo, Afrikaans KLEIN KARROO, 
also called SOUTHERN KARROO, erosional pla- 
teau basin in Cape Province, Republic of 
South Africa, lying between the Great Swart- 
berg (north) and the Langberg (south) with 
the discontinuous Kammanassieberg line run- 
ning between those ranges. The Little Karroo, 
as opposed to the Great Karroo, is about 200 
mi (320 km) long and averages 30 mi from 
north to south. It contains the basins of the 
Gourits, Groot, Touws, Olifants, and Kam- 
manassie rivers, whose valleys (1,000-2,000 ft 
[300-600 m] above sea level) are the only hab- 
itable parts. Rainfall varies from 16 in, (405 
mm) in the mountains to 5 in. in the valleys. 
Irrigation permits intensive cultivation of lu- 
cerne (alfalfa) along the Grobbelaars River. 
Merino sheep and angora goats yield high- 
quality wool and mohair, and the valleys also 
produce grains, tobacco, and fruit. The stalac- 
tite Cango Caves are 17 mi north of the princi- 
pal town, Oudtshoorn, an ostrich farming 
centre. 

-agricultural produce variety 3:793d 

-map, South Africa 17:62 


Little League, baseball organization for 
boys aged 8 to 12, started in 1939 in Williams- 
port, Pa., where the annual Little League 
World Series is now held. Little League ball is 
played on a field two-thirds the size of a 
professional baseball diamond, and games are 
six innings rather than nine. Of a team’s nine 
members, two must be under 11 years old; 
and no more than seven in the regular lineup 
may be 12. Leagues comprise four to six 
teams that play a season of about 15 games, 
the winners then engaging in local and region- 
al play-offs to qualify for the World Series. 
The great period of expansion for Little 
League ball began following World War II; 
and by the 1970s there were more than 7,300 
member leagues in all of the United States 
and 26 other countries. 

A number of similar organizations have also 
been successful, including the Babe Ruth 
League (Little Bigger League, 1952-53), for 
boys 13 through 18. Founded in 1952 in Tren- 
ton, N.J., Babe Ruth leagues have been estab- 
lished in most sections of the U.S. and Cana- 
da. Playing rules and infield dimensions are 
those of professional baseball. 

-origin, growth, and organization 2:738e 


Little Missouri River, in Arkansas, U.S., 
rises in Pike County, in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, and flows about 150 mi (240 km) south- 
east into the Ouachita River 27 mi above 
Camden. Narrows Dam, 7 mi northwest of 
Murfreesboro, impounds Lake Greeson for 
flood control and irrigation. 

33°49’ N, 92°54’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Little Narrows, or KLEIN NOUTE, gorge of 
the Orange River, South Africa. 

29°00" Si2.3°250B 

‘Orange River gorge formation 13:640g 


Little Nemo in Slumberland, United 
States comic strip begun in 1905 by Winsor 
McCay. 
-animated film adaptation from comic 

strips 1:920f 
-tone and illustration style 3:920c 


Little Octobrists: see All-Union Leninist 
Communist League of Youth. 


Little Organum for the Theatre, A 
(1949), work by the German author Bertolt 
Brecht. 

-Brecht’s theory of drama 3:153g 


little owl (Athene noctua), brownish bird 
about 20 centimetres (about 8 inches) long, 
belonging to the family Strigidae (order Strigi- 
formes). Little owls occur in Europe, central 
Asia, and northern Africa and were intro- 
duced into New Zealand. They are active dur- 
ing the day and often perch in the open. They 


Little owl (Athene noctua) 
D. Middleton—Bruce Coleman Ltd. 


usually nest in buildings or natural holes, and 
eat insects and small mammals, birds, and 
reptiles. 


Little Pretty Pocket Book, A (1744), one 
of the first books ever written specifically as 
diversion for children, was published by the 
Englishman John Newbery (who was possibly 
also the author). It contained pictures of chil- 
dren’s games, jingles, fables, “an agreeable 
letter to read from Jack the Giant Killer,” and 
one of the first references to the game of base- 
ball. Its popularity in England was enormous 
and in America it went through two editions, 
in New York City (1762) and Worcester, 
Mass. (1787). 

-baseball existence documentation 2:729g 
-literature for child’s entertainment 4:232e 


Little Prince, The: see Petit Prince, Le. 


Littler, Gene (1930- __), U.S. golfer. 
-championship career record 8:248e 


Littler, William, 18th-century British pot- 
ter. 
-blue overglaze development 14:912f 


Little Red River, formed by two branches 
near Edgemont, Cleburne County, in north 
central Arkansas, U.S., and flows about 105 
mi (169 km) southeast to join the White River 
just southwest of Augusta. Greers Ferry Dam 
and Reservoir (1957), a flood-control installa- 
tion is on the Little Red River northeast of 
Heber Springs. 

35°11’ N, 91°27’ W 

Little Rock, capital of Arkansas, U.S., seat 
of Pulaski County, on the Arkansas River, in 
the foothills of the Ouachita Mountains. Ber- 
nard de la Harpe, exploring the Arkansas Riv- 
er in 1722, saw on the river bank two con- 
spicuous rock formations which he named La 
Petite Roche and La Grande Roche. Near the 
smaller rock was a Quapaw Indian settle- 
ment, which La Harpe made his trading post. 
The “little rock” later became the abutment 
for a railway bridge. The “big rock,” 2 mi (3 
at) further upstream, was the site of an army 


ae?) 2 


State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 


By courtesy of the Arkansas Department of Parks and Tourism Commission; 
photograph, Harold Phelps 


post, and later a veterans administration hos- 
pital was built there. 

In 1812 William Lewis, a trapper, built his 
home at the “little rock.” In 1819 Arkansas 
became a territory, with its capital at Arkan- 
sas Post. The site of Little Rock was surveyed 
in 1821 and the territorial capital was moved 
there the same year. The territorial capitol, 
where the legislature met (1821-36), is pre- 
served in the Territorial Capitol Restoration, 
along with a block of buildings of the period, 
including the Old State House (designed by 
Gideon Shyrock and the second of Little 
Rock’s three state capitols) and the first print- 
shop of the Arkansas Gazette. Little Rock 
was strongly anti-Union at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and the Federal arsenal was 
seized by state authorities in 1861. In Septem- 
ber 1863 Gen. Frederick Steele’s Federal 
troops occupied the city and a pro-Union gov- 
ernment was set up. 

In the 1880s Little Rock became an impor- 
tant communication centre with the expansion 
of the state railways. Industry in the met- 
obec apt area experienced planned diversified 
growth, beginning in the 1940s, mainly be- 
cause of the proximity of raw materials (tim- 
ber, oil, gas, coal, and bauxite). The city 
became a river port in 1969 with the opening 
of a system of locks and dams on the Arkan- 
sas River. There are large railroad shops at 
North Little Rock (g.v.) across the river. Lit- 
tle Rock is the chief market for a mixed 
agricultural region. The Arkansas Livestock 
Show grounds are centred around the T.H. 
Barton Coliseum. 

In 1957 the city was the focus of world atten- 
tion. The issue was the right of nine black chil- 
dren to attend Central High School under a 
gradual desegregation plan adopted by the 
city school board in accordance with the 1954 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court holding 
racial segregation unconstitutional, The result 
was a test of power between the federal and 
state governments. Gov, Orval E. Faubus or- 
dered state militia to prevent blacks from en- 
tering the school, but the state was enjoined 
from interfering by President Eisenhower, 
who sent federal troops to maintain order. 
Within the next decade desegregation was ac- 
complished in all public schools. 

The city’s educational institutions include the 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock (1927; 
formerly Little Rock University); Philander 
Smith College (1868); the University of Ar- 
kansas Medical Center (1956); Arkansas Bap- 
tist College (1884); and the state schools for 
the blind and deaf. Camp Pike of World War 
I, renamed Camp Joseph T. Robinson in the 
1940s, was an important military training cen- 
tre. Little Rock Air Force Base (1955) is near 
Jacksonville. MacArthur Park, in the city, 
surrounds the Arkansas Arts Center and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s birthplace. Inc. town, 
1831; city, 1836. Pop. (1960) city, 107,813; 
metro litan area (sMSA), 271,936; (1980) 
city, 158,461; smsa, 393, 494. 

34 4°44’ N, 92°15’ W 

“Baubys’ attempt to stop integration 6: 5160 
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Little Round Top (July 1-3, 1863), skirmish 
in the Battle of Gettysburg during the U.S. 
Civil War. 
‘location and Confederate capture 

efforts 4:678a 


Little Russian language: 
language. 


Little Saint Bernard Pass, Italian coLLe 
DEL PICCOLO SAN BERNARDO, French CoOL DU 
PETIT-SAINT-BERNARD, pass (7,178 ft [2,188 m]) 
situated just southwest of the Italian border in 
Savoie département of southeastern France; it 
lies between the Mont Blanc Massif (north) 
and the Graian Alps (g.v.; south-southeast). 
The road across the pass connects Bourg- 
Saint-Maurice (7 mi southwest) in the Isére 
River Valley, France, with Morgex (10 mi 
northeast) in the Valle d’Aosta, Italy. Until 
the Treaty of Paris in 1947, the pass lay on the 
French-Italian border. 

Just southwest of the pass is a hospice found- 
ed in the 10th century by St. Bernard of Men- 
thon, archdeacon of Aosta (Italy); later it was 
in charge of the military and religious order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 

According to some scholars, Hannibal led 
the Carthaginian Army over the Little St. Ber- 
nard Pass on his way toward Rome in 218 sc. 
The pass was the principal route over the 
Alps into Gallia Comata, a province of Gaul, 
until Montgenévre Pass (g.v.) was opened in 
77 Bc. The ancient name, Alpis Graia, inter- 
preted to mean “‘Greek”’ pass, was associated 
with the legend that the Greek hero Hercules, 
returning from Spain with the oxen of the 
three-bodied giant Geryon, crossed the Alps 
by this route, though the legend better suits a 
route through the Maritime Alps. 

-map, France 7:584 


Little Schools of Port Royal, schools 
founded by the Jansenists in 1643, suppressed 
by Jesuits. 

-founding and pedagogy 6:350h 


Little Schiitt Island, or sziceTK6z, Danube 
River, Hungary. 

47°50’ N, 17°30’ E 

-Danube River sediment deposits 5:489f 
Little’s disease: see cerebral palsy. 


Little Shoes, The, Russian CHEREVICHKI 
(1885), opera by Peter [lich Tchaikovsky. 
-influence and parallels among 

composers 18:2e 


Little Tennessee River, rises in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of northeastern Georgia, 
U.S., and flows approximately 150 mi (240 
km) north and northwest, through southwest- 
ern North Carolina and across Tennessee to 
the Tennessee River just below Fort Loudoun 
Dam. Tennessee Valley Authority dams on 
the Little Tennessee include Calderwood in 
Tennessee and Cheoah and Fontana dams in 
North Carolina. Ft. Loudoun, built in 1756- 
57 on the river’s south bank, was named for 
the Earl of Loudoun, British colonial com- 
mander; it was destroyed by Indians in 1760. 
A Cherokee Indian village (Tinnase, Tanase, 
or Tennessee) on the river probably gave rise 
to the name Tennessee. 

35°47’ N, 84°15’ W 

little theatre, movement in U.S. theatre to 
free dramatic forms and methods of produc- 
tion from the limitations of the large commer- 
cial theatres by establishing small experimen- 
tal centres of drama. The movement was ini- 
tiated at the beginning of the 20th century by 
young dramatists, stage designers, and actors 
who were influenced by the vital European 
theatre of the late 19th century; they were 
especially impressed by the revolutionary 
theories of the German director Max Rein- 
hardt, the designing concepts of Adolphe 
Appia and Gordon Craig, and the staging ex- 
periments at such theatres as the Théatre- 
Libre of Paris, the Freie Biihne in Berlin, and 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Community play- 


see Ukrainian 


houses such as the Toy Theatre in Boston 
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(1912), the Little Theatre in Chicago (1912), 
and the Little Theatre, New York City (1912) 
were centres of the experimental activity. 
Some groups owned or leased their own 
theatres; a few, such as the Washington 
Square Players (1915) and the Theatre Guild 
(1918), became important commercial pro- 
ducers. By encouraging freedom of expres- 
sion, staging the works of talented young writ- 
ers, and choosing plays solely on the basis of 
artistic merit, the little theatres provided a 
valuable early opportunity for such play- 
wrights as Eugene O’Neill, George S. Kauf- 
man, Elmer Rice, Maxwell Anderson, and 
Robert E. Sherwood. 


Littleton (LYTTELTON or LUTTELTON), Sir 
Thomas (b. 1422, probably at Frankley, 
Worcestershire—d. Aug. 23, 1481, Frankley), 
jurist, author of Littleton on Tenures (or Trea- 
tise on Tenures), the first important English le- 
gal text neither written in Latin nor signifi- 
cantly influenced by civil (Roman) law, An 
edition (1481 or 1482?) by John Lettou and 
William de Machlinia was doubtless the first 
book on English law to be printed. In the 20th 
century his work was still occasionally cited as 
authoritative. 

Throughout a turbulent period in English 
history, Littleton held several high offices: 
sheriff of Worcestershire; recorder of Coven- 
try, Warwickshire; justice of assize (trial 
judge) on the Northern Circuit; and judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas (appointed by 
King Edward IV, 1466). In 1475 he was creat- 
ed a Knight of the Bath. 

Intended for the instruction of his second 
son, Richard, Littleton’s Treatise subtly dif- 
ferentiates various kinds of medieval English 
land tenure. It was written in law French, a 
specialized form of Anglo-Norman. English 
translations began to appear by 1538; Eugene 
Wambaugh’s version (1903-05) is considered 
one of the best. A modern French translation 
was published in 1776. 

‘legal education in 15th-century 

England 3:219b 


little traditions, in Hinduism, popular re- 
gional traditions of folk mythology. 
‘classical absorption of folk elements 8:928a 
-Hindu general religion and folk 

cults 8:898e 


Little Turtle (b. c. 1752, in a village [later 
named for him] near Fort Wayne, Ind.—d. 
July 14, 1812, Fort Wayne), American Indian, 


Little Turtle, mixed-media painting by 
Ralph Dille after a portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart, 1797; in the collection of the 
Chicago Historical Society 

By courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society 


chief of the Miami tribe, who achieved fame 
during the turbulent period in U.S. history 
when Congress launched a punitive campaign 
against the Indians who were raiding settlers 
in the Northwest Territory. He early routed 
Gen. Josiah Harmar’s poorly trained militia in 
1790. Gen. Arthur St. Clair arrived in the ter- 
ritory the following year to build a series of 
forts between the Ohio River and Lake Erie. 
His well-trained garrison was also decimated 
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by Little Turtle’s warriors on Nov. 4, 1791. 
Not until Gen. Anthony Wayne took to the 
field in 1793 was Little Turtle subdued—at 
Ft. Recovery (built on the site of St. Clair’s 
defeat) and at Fallen Timbers (near preserit 
Maumee, Ohio). In August 1795 he signed the 
Treaty of Greenville, by which a loose confed- 
eracy of Indians ceded to the U.S. much of 
Ohio and parts of what became Illinois, In- 
diana, and Michigan. Thereafter, Little Turtle 
advocated peace and succeeded in keeping the 
Miami from joining the Shawnee Confederacy 
of Tecumseh. 


Little War Gods, also called twins, pair of 
culture heroes of Southwest American Indi- 
ans. 

-instructional and mischievous roles 1:660e 


Little Willie, first tank, constructed in 1915. 
‘tank experimentation by U.K. in World 
War I 17:1019f 


Littlewood, Joan (Maud) (b. 1914?, Lon- 
don), influential British theatrical director 
who rejected the standardized form and in- 
nocuous social content of the commercial 
theatre in favour of experimental productions 
of plays concerned with contemporary social 
issues, 

After studying at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, Miss Littlewood in the 1930s 
founded Theatre Union, which specialized in 
Open-air productions, and the Theatre of Ac- 
tion. In 1945, in Manchester, she founded 
Theatre Workshop—for working class audi- 
ences—which in 1953 moved to the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, in the East End of London. 
The productions were at first mainly of 
Shakespeare and other classics, with some 
topical plays written or adapted by her hus- 
band, Ewan MacColl, a folk singer and politi- 
cal dramatist. 

Gradually the group developed a more defi- 
nite style. Influenced by Bertolt Brecht, she 
encouraged audience participation, allowed 
onstage improvisation, altered the text, and 
used techniques originally developed in the 
music hall. Her later productions were collec- 
tive in that the actors shared in planning the 
presentations. 

After the success in 1955 of MacColl’s dra- 
matic version of The Good Soldier Schweik, 
by Jaroslav HaSek, her influence grew. Oh 
What a Lovely War! (1963; New York City, 
1964), an original evocation and criticism of 
World War I using popular songs of the peri- 
od, projected newspaper headlines, and other 
devices to point its message, became perhaps 
her most famous production, Other outstand- 
ing plays, full of vitality, noisy, and broadly 
humorous, yet with subtle characterization, 
include The Quare Fellow (1954) and The 
Hostage (1958) by Brendan Behan and A 
Taste of Honey (1958) by Shelagh Delaney. 
Her theatre workshop company was disband- 
ed in 1964, and Joan Littlewood afterward 
became interested in projects less narrowly 
theatrical. In the early 1970s, however, 
Theatre Workshop was reformed under her 
direction. 

‘production techniques 18:233g 


Littlewood, J(ohn) E(densor) (1885-1977), 
British mathematician. ; 
‘number theory principles 13:368a 


Little Zab River (Iraq): see in Zab rivers. 


Littoral, administrative division of Came- 
roon, 

-area and population table 3:698 

-map, Cameroon 3:697 


littoral drift: see longshore current. 


littoral zone, the marine ecologic realm that 
experiences the effects of tidal and longshore 
currents and breaking waves to a depth of 5 to 
10 metres (16 to 33 feet) below the low tide 


level, depending on the intensity of storm 
waves. The zone is characterized by abundant 
dissolved oxygen, sunlight, nutrients, general- 
ly high wave energies and water motion, and, 
in the intertidal subzone, alternating sub- 
mergence and exposure. 

The geological nature of shorelines and near- 
shore bottoms is exceedingly varied. Conse- 
quently, the littoral fautia taken as a whole in- 
volves an enormous number of species and ey- 
ery major phylum, although the number of in- 
dividuals may vary widely with locality. Coral 
reefs, rocky coasts, sandy beaches, and shel- 


Lituites 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


tered embayments each possess specialized, 
intricately interrelated floral and faunal littor- 
al populations. 
-algae distribution 1:49le 
-ancient shore and fossil burrow traces 13:908f 
- Atlantic characteristics 2:302g 
‘biological rhythms and biological clock setting 
cues 14:70c 
-carbonate sediment deposition 10:983g 
-cephalopod distribution factors 3:1151h 
-coastal belts defined from animal life 4:803a; 
illus. 
‘distribution patterns of organisms 5:909e 
‘microclimates, tides, and biological 
life 12:120f 
‘oceanic location, illus. 2 13:485 
‘scorpion adaptations to habitat 16:402e 
-sediment characteristics 16:471c 
-snail interactions with environment 7:951b 


Littorina, genus of marine snail, a periwinkle 
(q.v.). 


Littreé, (Maximilien-)Paul-Emile (b. Feb. 
1, 1801, Paris—d. June 2, 1881, Paris), lan- 
guage scholar, lexicographer, and philosopher 
whose monumental Dictionnaire de la langue 
francaise (4 vol., 1863-73; ‘“‘Dictionary of the 
French Language”) is one of the outstanding 
lexicographic accomplishments of all time. A 
close friend of the philosopher Auguste 
Comte, Littré did much to publicize Comte’s 
ideas, 

Educated in medicine as well as English, 
German, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit and San- 
skrit philology, Littré was an ardent democrat 
who took part in the insurrection against King 
Charles X in 1830, In the decade that fol- 
lowed, he began preparation of a 10-volume 
translation of the writings of Hippocrates, 
completed in 1862. About the time the first 
volume appeared (1839), he became acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Comte and was soon a 
fervent disciple, publishing many works on 
Positivism. After Comte lost his teaching posi- 
tion at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris (1842), 
Littré became one of his principal financial 
supporters. After 1852 he diverged from 
Comte’s increasingly mystical views but wait- 
ed until after Comte’s death to publish his 
points of disagreement both in Paroles de 
philosophie positive (1859; ‘““Words of Positi- 
vist Philosophy”) and in Auguste Comte et la 
philosophie positive (1863; ““Auguste Comte 
and Positivist Philosophy’), in which he 
traced the origin of Comte’s ideas and 
analyzed his philosophical system and _ its 
effects. 

When finally completed, Littré’s dictionary, 
begun in 1844, proved to be of incomparable 
value for its precise definitions and historical 
grasp of the growth of the French language. 
After some controversy because of his materi- 
alist views, he was elected to the Académie 


Francaise (1871) and in 1875 was elected a 
senator for life. 

In addition to many philosophical works, 
Littré also wrote on the history of the French 
language, literature, medicine, surgery, and 
sociology. 

‘dictionary compilation and publication 5:716h 
-French literature of the 19th century 10:1193h 


Littre glands: see urethral glands. 


Lituites, genus of extinct cephalopods 
(primitive forms related to the modern pearly 
nautilus) the fossils of which are found in ma- 


rine rocks of the Ordovician Period (500,- 
000,000 to 430,000,000 years ago). The dis- 
tinctive shell of Lituites is composed of serial- 
ly arranged chambers. The shell begins with a 
tightly coiled portion that gradually straight- 
ens out after a few whorls; the anterior por- 
tion of the shell, the largest part, is straight in 
form and expands towards the front. The su- 
tures between the chambers are simple lines 
about the shell. 


liturgical colour, colour (for vestments and 
hangings) associated with a particular season 
of the Christian church year. 
‘Christian development and current 

uses 4:606b 
‘symbolism and cultural variation 17:904d 


liturgical drama, in the Middle Ages, type 
of play acted within or near the church and 
relating stories from the Bible and of the 
saints. Although they had their roots in the 
Christian liturgy, such plays were not per- 
formed as essential parts of a standard church 
service. The language of the liturgical drama 
was Latin, and the dialogue was frequently 
chanted to simple monophonic melodies. Mu- 
sic was also used in the form of incidental 
dance and processional tunes. 

The earliest traces of the liturgical drama are 
found in manuscripts dating from the 10th 
century. Its genesis may perhaps be found in 
the chant “Quem quaeritis” (“Whom do you 
seek”), a trope to the Introit of the Easter 
mass. In Regularis concordia (mid-10th cen- 
tury), Aethelwold, bishop of Winchester, de- 
scribed in some detail the manner in which the 
“Quem quaeritis” trope was performed as a 
small scene during the Matins service on Eas- 
ter morning, The dialogue represents the well- 
known story of the three Marys approaching 
the tomb of Christ: “Whom do you seek?” 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” “He is not here. He has 
arisen as was prophesied. Go. Announce that 
he has arisen from the dead.” 

The liturgical drama, gradually increasing in 
both length and sophistication, flourished par- 
ticularly during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
The most popular themes were derived from 
colourful biblical tales (the three Marys, Dan- 
iel in the lion’s den, the foolish virgins, the sto- 
ry of the passion and death of Jesus, etc.) as 
well as from the stories of the saints (the spe- 
cial class known as miracle plays). Eventually, 
the connection between the liturgical drama 
and the church was severed completely, as the 
plays came under secular sponsorship and 
adopted the vernacular. This later develop- 
ment (continuing through the 16th century) is 
most correctly referred to as the mystery play. 
See also mystery plays and miracle, plays. 
Major ref. 18:221g 

costume conventions in Middle Ages” 17: :560F 

‘Elizabethan drama’s origin 18: 582h 19 


ar 
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-medieval origin and performance 18:242e; 
illus. 243 

‘staging conventions of medieval 
drama 17:535d 

-theatre’s medieval renewal 5:983g 


liturgical hours (religious service) see divine 
office. 


Liturgical Movement, an effort in various 
Christian churches to help their members 
come to a better understanding of public wor- 
ship and to make appropriate reforms in ritu- 
al, texts, and, in some cases, language. Mak- 
ing use of biblical scholarship and of studies 
of early Christian literature and liturgical 
texts, the movement has attempted to make 
worship more meaningful for members of the 
churches in an age when many are turning 
away from institutional religion. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the roots of 
the movement can be traced to the influence 
of the Romantic movement of the 19th cen- 
tury and to a gradually emerging conscious- 
ness of the church that was less juridical in na- 
ture. At first closely connected with monastic 
worship, the revival took on a more parish- 
oriented outlook early in the 20th century. 
Early changes included an emphasis on fre- 
quent reception of Communion at mass and 
some revisions in the church calendar. The es- 
tablishment of institutes and of periodicals de- 
voted to the subject stimulated wider interest. 
Following World War II, Pope Pius XII 
played a significant role through his encyclical 
(papal letter) on the liturgy, Mediator Dei. He 
authorized changes in the rites for Holy Week 
and .called for greater participation by lay 
people in the mass. The second Vatican Coun- 
cil (1962-65) permitted the use of local (ver- 
nacular) languages after centuries during 
which Latin was the sole liturgical language; 
it also returned to the principle of regional 
variations in rites. Later changes affected the 
ritual and texts of the mass and the rites of the 
sacraments. 

For Protestant churches, a major concern 
has been the revision of texts and the updating 
of archaic expressions. There has been an ac- 
celeration of experimental rites in, the second 
half of the 20th century. The union of some 
denominations has tended to enrich the litur- 
gical heritage of the members. Although bibli- 
cal texts had been appreciated as didactic 
tools since the Reformation, the celebration 
of the liturgy is being recognized as itself a 
proclamation of the gospel. Even as Catholics 
were arriving at a renewed appreciation of the 
mass as a thanksgiving meal (Eucharist), Prot- 
estants were often more open to the sacrificial 
aspects of the Eucharist. 

-Methodist worship service revision 12:62a 


liturgical music, music written for perfor- 
mance in a religious rite of worship. Develop- 
ing from the musical practices of the Jewish 
synagogues, which allowed the cantor an im- 
provised charismatic song, early patristic ser- 
vices contained a simple refrain (responsorial) 
sung by the congregation. This evolved into 
the various Western chants, the last of which, 
the Gregorian, reached its apogee in the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance and was followed by the 
development of polyphony, the baroque mo- 
tet and verse anthem, organ and other instru- 
mental music, chorales, and cantatas. 
-Byzantine culture and early hymns 3:555d 
-chant development and performance 12:296e 
‘Eastern Orthodox psalm setting 2:974¢. 
-folk music elements absorbed 7:469f 
-Islamic ceremonial chanting 9:973h 
- Jewish style elements and traditions 10:205h 
‘Manichaean theology and practice 11:446g 
‘organ improvisation in Spanish 

churches 13:679h 
-plainchant and Western tradition 12: 147 
‘Purcell’s verse anthems 15:298c 
-Sumerian tradition 12:740c 
-symbolism and religious practice 17:905e 
-Telemann’s vocal and choral works 18:78g 
-Vivaldi’s style and works 19:494g 


liturgy, a rite or a body of rites prescribed for 


public worship. Liturgy thus indicates either 


the religious ceremonies to be observed on a 
specific occasion (e.g., for baptisms, on Good 
Friday) or the whole of the religious ceremo- 
nies of one religious group as distinguished 
from those of another. 
-Bible reading importance in Judeo-Christian 
worship 2:974a 
-chant’s liturgical role and elaboration 19:497h 
‘Christian forms and developments 4:495c 
-Anglican diversity and flexibility 1:887c 
-Anglican forms and insitutions 1:888f 
-early prayer forms and music 4:541g 
-East Christian theological role 6:147d 
‘Eastern Christian forms and types 6:137e 
passim to 141g 
-Eastern Orthodox Holy Spirit © 
emphasis 6:144h 
-educational forms 15:645c 
-language rigidity in Christian 
services 10:647e 
-Lutheran theology and worship 11:200d 
-Mennonite pattern and sermon 
emphasis 11:195f 
-Methodist worship service revision 12:62a 
-Orthodox substitution for theatre 4:519¢ 
-Palestrina as Church’s musical 
standard 13:931c 
-Pentecostal congregation participation 14:30f 
-prayer forms 14:952f 
-prophecy in early worship 15:66b 
-Protestant worship forms 15:104g 
-Puritan worship and creed 15:307g 
-Reformed Churches’ services 15:562d 
-Roman Catholic pluralism 6:162f 
-Roman Catholic teaching and 
practice 15:996c 
‘Russian 17th-century reforms of 
Nikon 6:157e 
-Saint John Chrysostom’s works 4:584b 
-Slavonic form in Catholic Balkans 1:624e 
- West Christian regularization 4:464c 
- Jewish confessional aspects 10:285d 
-Manichaean religious practice 11:446f 
-modal chant cross-cultural 
comparison 12:296f 
‘musical notation’s origin and use 2:120d 
-Taoist forms development 17:1053c 
-Vedic text and chanting development 17:151f 


liturgy of the hours: see divine office. 


lituus, the curve described by the equation 
720 —a2, 

‘analytic geometry fundamentals 7:1091b 
Litvinov, Maksim Maksimovich, real 
name MEIR WALACH (b. July 17, 1876, Bialy- 
stok, Pol.—d. Dec. 31, 1951, Moscow), Soviet 


Litvinov 


Tass—Sovfoto 


diplomat and commissar of foreign affairs 
(1930-39), who was a prominent advocate of 
world disarmament and of collective security 
with the Western powers against Nazi Germa- 
ny before World War II. Having been in- 
fluenced by Marxism while serving in the Im- 
perial Russian Army, Litvinov joined the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party in 
1898. He was arrested for his revolutionary 
activity in 1901, but he escaped from custody 
and fled to Great Britain (1902), When the So- 
cial-Democrats split into Bolshevik and Men- 
shevik factions (1903), Litvinov became a Bol- 
shevik and was involved in party activities 
throughout Europe. 

With the Bolshevik seizure of power in 
Russia (October 1917), Litvinov was appoint- 
ed diplomatic representative in London (al- 
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though the British government had not recog- 
nized the Soviet government). Arrested in Oc- 
tober 1918 for engaging in propaganda activi- 
ties, he was released in the following January 
in exchange for Robert Bruce Lockhart, the 
British journalist who led a special mission to 
the Soviet Union in 1918. Litvinov then re- 
turned to Russia and joined the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs; in 1921 he was made 
deputy commissar under Nikolai Chicherin 
and accompanied him to many international 
conferences. He achieved prominence, howey- 
er, when he led the Soviet delegation to the 
preparatory commission for the League of 
Nations’ World Disarmament Conference 
(1927-30) and proposed sweeping disarma- 
ment programs. Having become commissar 
for foreign affairs (July 21, 1930), he was the 
principal Soviet delegate to the World Disar- 
mament Conference held at Geneva in 1932. 
He also led the Soviet delegation to the World 
Economic Conference in London (1933) and 
conducted negotiations for establishing diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. (1934). 

When the power of Nazi Germany became a 
threat, Litvinov urged the League of Nations 
to make plans for collective resistance against 
Germany (1934-38) and negotiated anti-Ger- 
man treaties with France (signed May 2, 1935) 
and Czechoslovakia (signed May 16, 1935). 


«But the Soviet leaders changed their policy 


“and dismissed Litvinov, who was Jewish and 
closely identified with the anti-German posi- 
tion (May 3, 1939), before concluding the 
German-Soviet Treaty of Nonaggression (Au- 
gust 1939), Litvinov returned to active duty in 
1941 after the Germans invaded the Soviet 
Union, serving first as ambassador to the 
United States (November 1941-August 1943), 
then as deputy commissar for foreign affairs. 
He retired in August 1946. 

-foreign affairs policy realignment 16:77h 


Litwos: see Sienkiewicz, Henryk. 


Li Tzu-ch’eng (b. Oct. 3, 1605?, Michih, 
Shensi, China—d, 1645, Hupeh), rebel leader 
who dethroned Ch’ung-chen, the last emperor 
of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). A local vil- 
lage leader, Li joined the rebel cause in 1631 
following a great famine that had caused 
much unrest in the northern part of the coun- 
try. Making his headquarters in the north- 
western province of Shensi, Li called himself 
the Ch’uang Chiang (Dashing General). A su- 
perb military leader, he gradually increased 
his following and began to organize raids into 
neighbouring provinces. 

After 1639 several scholars rallied to Li’s 
cause. Relying on their advice, he took pains 
to win the hearts of the people. He prevented 
his troops from pillaging and began to distrib- 
ute the food and land he had confiscated to 
the poor. Stories and legends of his heroic 
qualities were purposefully spread throughout 
the land, and he also began to set up an inde- 
pendent government over the territory he con- 
trolled, conferring titles and issuing his own 
coinage. Finally, in 1644 he proclaimed him- 
self first emperor of the Ta Shun, or Great 
Shun, dynasty and advanced on the capital at 
Peking. 

Li took the city easily because the last Ming 
emperor was betrayed by a group of his eu- 
nuch generals, but his stay in the capital was 
short-lived. Wu San-kuei (1612-78), a general 
loyal to the Emperor, induced the Manchu 
tribes on the northeastern frontier to enter 
China and restore the Ming. A combined 
force of Ming and Manchu troops drove Li 
from the capital. He fled into Hupeh Province 
in the north, where he is thought to have been 
killed by local villagers. 

-Chinese rebellion of 1644 5:958d 

-Ch’ing defeat of pre-dynasty foes 4:354c 

-Ming weakness and Manchu 
establishment 4:348b 
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Li Tzu-t’?ung, 7th-century Chinese rebel 
leader. 
-T’ang dynasty’s conquest and 

expansion 4:322c 


Liu An (Chinese prince); see Huai-nan-tzu. 
Liu Ch’e (Chinese emperor): see Han Wu Ti. 


Liu-chia Gorge, Chinese LIU-CHIA HSIA, wa- 
ter gap traversed by the Huang Ho above the 
city of Lan-chou, Kansu Province, China. It is 
the site of an irrigation dam combined with a 
hydroelectric power station. 

35°50’ N, 103°00' E 

-hydroelectric power potential 10:389e 

Liu Chiang, river in southern China, 

23°54’ N, 109°33' E 

-Hsi Chiang river system 8:1125c 

Liu Chih-chi (ap 661-721), Chinese histo- 
rian, 

-historiographic tradition in China 8:960e 


Liu Chin (d. 1510, Peking), eunuch who 
dominated the Chinese government during the 
early reign of Cheng-te (ruled 1505-21) of the 
Ming dynasty. The Emperor was an eccentric 
pleasure-seeker, and Liu Chin gradually 
gained control of the government. Corruption 
spread, offices were bought and sold, and 
excessive taxes were levied. Liu and seven oth- 
er eunuchs who shared power with him 


became known collectively as the Eight Tigers, 


(pa hu) because of the way they terrorized the 
country. But the people became dissatisfied, 
and rebellions erupted. 

Finally, a group of officials forced the Emper- 
or to banish Liu. When Liu’s house was 
searched, it was found to contain a fortune in 
gold, silver, and gems as well as a number of 
false seals. At last the Emperor realized the ex- 
tent of the eunuch’s corruption and had him 
executed, 


Liu-chou, also known as MA-P’ING, Pin-yin ro- 
manization, respectively, LIU-zHOU and Ma- 
PING, city in central Kwangsi Chuang Autono- 
mous Region (tzu-chih-ch’ii), southern China. 
It is an independent subprovincial-level 
municipality (shih) and simultaneously the ad- 
ministrative centre of the Liu-chou Area (ti- 
ch ii), controlling 11 counties (Asien), of which 
3 are autonomous areas inhabited by non-Han 
peoples in central and northern Kwangsi. 

Liu-chou, the second-largest city in Kwangsi, 
is a natural communication centre, being situ- 
ated at the confluence of several tributaries to 
form the Liu Chiang, which flows southward 
into a tributary of the Hsi Chiang. In recent 
times it has become the focus of a highway 
system and is linked by rail northeastward to 
Kuei-lin and Heng-yang in Hunan Province, 
southwestward to Nan-ning and the Viet- 
namese border at P’ing-hsiang, northwestward 
to Kuei-yang (in Kweichow) and Szechwan 
Province, and southeastward to the port of 
Chan-chiang (in Kwangtung). 

Until comparatively recent centuries, this 
area was occupied by non-Chinese peoples. 
The county of T’an-chung was founded there 
in the Ist century Bc; renamed Ma-p’ing in 
591, it became the seat of a prefecture under 
the T’ang dynasty (618-907) and of a superior 
prefecture (fu) (Liu-chou) after 1368. In the 
Middle Ages, however, it was little more than 
a frontier garrison and trading post, often used 
as a place of exile. Down the centuries it has 
frequently been a centre of rebellion—for ex- 
ample, in the risings led by Ch’en Chin in 1004- 
08, by Chou Chien in the late 15th century, and 
by Wei Chin-t’ien in the second quarter of the 
16th century. Only in the 17th century did the 
area become dominated by Chinese settlers. 

Liu-chou has always been a centre for the 
collection of agricultural products, timber, 
and vegetable and tung oil from north central 
Kwangsi and southern Kweichow and has had 
handicraft industries based on local products. 
It has been renowned for the production of 


coffins as well as for papermaking, tobacco 
curing, and textile manufacturing. There are 
plants for oil extraction and grain milling. 
Since 1949 there has been considerable indus- 
trial expansion; new installations include large 
lumber-processing and woodworking factories 
as well as chemical plants (extracting sulfur 
and producing alcohols). Liu-chou also sup- 
ports a large engineering industry, producing 
agricultural machinery and gasoline and diesel 
engines; there is also a large locomotive repair 
works. In the late 1950s a steel and iron plant 
was built, using rich local iron ores and coal 
from the Ho- shan mines (on the railway to the 
southeast). In the 1960s Liu-chou, in addition 
to becoming a major manufacturer of tractors, 
also developed a large fertilizer plant and be- 
gan to produce cement. There is a large ther- 
mal power station, and there are also several 
hydroelectric installations in the district. Pop. 
(1948) 194,000; (1953) 159,000; (latest est.) 
190,000. 
24°22’ N, 109°32' E 
-map, China 4:263 
‘urban commercial focus 10:551f 


Liu Chuang (Chinese emperor): 
Ming Ti 


Liudger (LupGerR), Saint (744-809), Frisian 
who was first bishop of Miinster in Westphalia 
from c. 804, who first preached Christianity 
among his own people and was afterward ac- 
tive in the ecclesiastical organization of Saxo- 
ny. He founded the monastery of Werden on 
the Ruhr River and was buried there. 


Liudolf (b. 930—d. Sept. 6, 957, Pombia, 
present Novara Province, Italy), duke of 
Swabia and son of the Holy Roman emperor 
Otto I, against whom he led a revolt. Liudolf, 
Otto’s son by his marriage to the English prin- 
cess Eadgyth, was made duke of Swabia by his 
father in 950. In 952, feeling his inheritance 
rights threatened by Otto’s second marriage 
(to Adelaide of Burgundy) and by the influence 
of his uncle, Henry, duke of Bavaria, Liudolf 
joined with Conrad the Red of Lotharingia, 
and Frederick, archbishop of Mainz, to raise a 
rebellion in Germany. He exacted concessions 
from Otto in 953 and, when these were repu- 
diated, seized the city of Regensburg and wel- 
comed Magyar invaders into Germany. Liu- 
dolf held out until 955, when, deserted by Con- 
rad and Frederick, he surrendered and was rec- 
onciled with his father. 

-German history during reign of Otto I 13:768e 
-Ottonian conquest of Italy 8:73f 


Liudolfing dynasty (medieval Germany): 
see Saxon dynasty. 


Liudprand (King of Italy): see Liutprand. 


Liudprand (bishop of Cremona); see Liut- 
prand of Cremona. 


Liu E, also called Liu o (b. 1857, Tan-t’u, 
China—d. 1909, Sinkiang), novelist best 
known for his autobiographical work, Lao 
Ts’an yu chi (‘Travel Records of Lao Ts’an’’); 
Liu E was also a mathematician and an expert 
in water conservation. Credited with a work- 


see Han 


able plan for controlling the Huang Ho, Liu E 


also was instrumental in distributing rice dur- 
ing a famine in Peking in 1900, an accomplish- 
ment for which he was unjustly exiled. Liu E 
wrote about the experiences of his life and 
outlined the problems of the tottering Ch’ing 
dynasty (1644-1911) in his highly successful 
Lao Ts’an yu chi. 

-Chinese literature development 10:1058a 


Liu Heng (Chinese emperor): see Han Wen 
anit 


Liu Hsiang (80-9 sc), Chinese writer. 
-Confucian classical texts formation 4:1107f 


Liu Hsieh (ap 465-522), Chinese writer. 
-aesthetic basis in literature 1:16la 

-Chinese literature development 10:1054b 

Liu Hsiu (Chinese emperor); see Han Kuang 
Wu Ti. Gi 


Liu K’un-i (b. Jan. 21, 1830, Hsin-ning, Hu- 
nan Province, China—d. Oct. 6, 1902, Peking), 
official and modernizer in the later years of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911). A principal figure 
in quelling the great Taiping Rebellion in 
South China between 1850 and 1864, Liu 
became one of the leading provincial viceroys 
who dominated China after the uprising. He 
advised the government on its relations with 
Western powers, and his administration at- 
tempted to end corruption and waste. He was 
one of the first Chinese officials to purchase 
Western guns and ships for his troops and to 
build Western-style arsenals and shipyards. 

In the late 1890s he kept South China free of 
the Boxers (secret societies whose motto was 
“Protect the country, destroy foreigners”). He 
was not so successful, however, in preventing 
the spread of the Boxers in North China and 
could not eliminate their growing influence on 
the central government. In 1900, when the 
dynasty decided to support the anti-foreignism 
of the Boxers and declared war on all foreign 
powers in China, Liu joined with the other 
South China provincial governors and ignored 
the dynasty’s orders. This action served to 
confine the Boxer Rebellion to North China 
and minimize the number of foreigners killed. 
As a result, when the Western powers crushed 
the Boxer Rebellion, they were amenable to le- 
nient terms for China in the final peace settle- 
ment. 

In 1902, Liu, together with the scholar-gener- 
al Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), submitted to 
the throne memorandums that set in motion 
changes that completely transformed the tra- 
ditional Chinese state. 

-Boxer Rebellion containment 4:364e 


Liu-li-chang Bazaar, district of Peking, 
China. 
-Peking business districts 14:9d 


Liu O (Chinese novelist): see Liu E. 
Liu Pang (Chinese emperor): see Kao Tsu. 


Liu-p’an Mountains, Wade-Giles romani- 
zation LIU-P’AN SHAN, Pin-yin romanization 
LIU-PAN SHAN, mountain range in northern 
China extending southward from the Ningsia 
Hui Autonomous Region across the eastern 

“panhandle” of Kansu Province (sheng) and | 
into western Shensi Province. The range is 
formed by the tilted western edge of the struc- 
tural basin that underlies the Loess Plateau (a 
plateau covered with wind-deposited ‘silt) of 
Shensi and that continues northward to form 
the Ho-lan Shan (mountains) west of the 
Huang Ho (river) in the Yin-ch’uan region of 
Ningsia Hui. The range is a sharply defined 
one, with a general altitude of more than 6,500 
ft (2,000 m); individual peaks reach 9,826 ft 
(2,995 m). To the south, the mountains are 
separated from the far higher Tsinling Shan, 
which extend from west to east, by the major 
fault line forming the valley of the Wei Ho. 
The main axis of the Liu-p’an Mountains can 
be traced from southeast to northwest, from 
north of Pao-chi in Shensi, crossing Kansu and 
entering Ningsia Hui, beyond which it swings 
into a nearly north-south axis. The name Liu- 
p’an Mountains properly belongs to this higher 
northern section, while the southern section is 
called the Lung Shan (also Kuan Shan, pace. 
t’ou, or Lung-pan). 

The range forms a sharp watershed Bemeen 
two tributary systems of the Wei Ho—the Lu 
Ho system to the west and the Chien Shui (riv- 
er) and Ching Ho systems to the east. It has 
provided an important cultural barrier, divid- 
ing the southern basin of Shensi (the Wei Val- 
ley area, which is one of the cradles of seden- 
tary Chinese culture) from the arid pasture 
lands of Kansu. The only important passes 
through the range are the Wei Valley in the 
south (the Lung Kuan [pass] or Ta-chen Kuan) 
and the route in the north between P’ing- 
liang and Ching-ning (both in Kansu). The 
area is very dry, much eroded, and heavily 
dissected by its rivers. Thanks, however, to 


their elevation, the mountains receive some- 
what more rain than the surrounding plateau 
areas, and there remain some patches of pine 
forest in the higher parts. 

35°40’ N, 106°15’ E 

‘regional boundary and extent 16:666b 

Liu Pei, Pinyin romanization Liu BEI (b. AD 
162, Chihli, now Hopeh Province, China—d. 
AD 223, Szechwan Province), ruler of one of 
the three kingdoms into which China was di- 
vided at the end of the Han dynasty (206 Bc- 
AD 220). Although Liu claimed descent from 
one of the early Han emperors, he grew up in 
poverty. He distinguished himself in battle in 
the Yellow Turban Rebellion that broke out 
in the last years of Han rule, and he eventual- 
ly became one of the leading Han generals 
and a rival of the other great general, Ts’ao 
Ts’ao. After Ts’ao P’ei, the son of Ts’ao 
Ts’ao, usurped the Han throne in 220, Liu Pei 
occupied the area in central China around 
Szechwan and founded his own dynasty. Liu 
retained the name Han for his new dynasty, 
and his is usually known as the Shu Han (Mi- 
nor Han) to distinguish it from the great Han 
dynasty. As one of the heroes of the 14th-cen- 
tury Chinese historical novel San Kuo chih 
yen-i (Romance of the Three Kingdoms), Liu 
has been celebrated and romanticized in Chi- 
nese history. The dynasty that he founded, 
however, never expanded much beyond 
Szechwan and lasted only from 221 to 263. 
‘Shu Han dynasty’s role 4:311f 


Liu Ping-i (eighth emperor of the Han dy- 
nasty): see Han Hsiian Ti. 


Liu Po-ch’eng, Pinyin romanization Liu Bo- 
CHENG (1892- ), Chinese military leader, 
marshal of the People’s Liberation Army, and 
member of the Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party from 1945 and of the 
Politburo from 1956. In 1978 he became vice 
chairman of the Central Committee Military 
Commission, 

‘Chinese Eighth Route Army leadership 4:373f 


Liu Shao-ch’i 10:1267, Pinyin romanization 
LIU SHAO-QI (b. 1898, Ning-hsiang district, Hu- 
nan Province, China—d. Nov. 12, 1969, K’ai- 
feng, Honan Province), chief theoretician for 
the Chinese Communist Party (ccp) and 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China 
from 1959 until he was purged in the late 
1960s. 

Abstract of text biography. Liu Shao-ch’i 
travelled to Moscow in the period immediate- 
ly following the Soviet Revolution. As a stu- 
dent at Moscow’s University for Toilers of the 
East (1920-22), he joined the newly formed 
ccp. Upon his return to China in 1922, he be- 
gan his work in the labour movement. In 1927 
Liu was elected to the Fifth Central Commit- 
tee of the ccp. He rapidly rose in the ccp 
ranks, gaining a seat on the Politburo of the 
Sixth Central Committee in 1936 and becom- 
ing the party’s chief theoretician by 1939. In 
1943 he was named secretary of the Central 
Secretariat and vice chairman of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council, making him 
one of the most powerful men in the ccp hier- 
archy. He was the heir apparent to Mao Tse- 
tung (Mao Ze-dong) by 1956 and in 1959 
became chairman (i.e., chief of state) of the 
People’s Republic. Liu was one of the most 
important figures to be purged during the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution that 
began in the mid-1960s. In 1974 it was report- 
ed that he had died, but the date and place of 
his death were not announced until 1980, 
when he was completely rehabilitated by the 
11th Central Committee of the ccp. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Chinese New Fourth Army leadership 4:373h 
‘established ccp leadership 4:390f 
-Mao’s conflict with party Leninists 11:468h 


Liu Shih (ninth emperor of the Han dynas- 
ty): see Han Yiian Ti. 


Liu-Sung dynasty (ap 420-479): see Six 


Dynasties. 


Liu Ta (14th emperor of the Han dynasty): 
see Han Chang Ti. 


Liutprand, also spelled LtuDPRAND (d. 744), 
Lombard king of Italy whose long and pros- 
perous reign was a period of expansion and 
consolidation for the Lombards. 

From his position as a Lombard chief, Liut- 
prand gained the throne in 712, when revolu- 
tion ended a succession of weak kings. He 
used to his advantage the Iconoclastic Con- 
troversy (727), a rebellion in Byzantine Italy 
caused by Emperor Leo III the Isaurian’s 
condemnation of image worship, Pope Grego- 
ry II sought the support of the Lombard 
dukes of Spoleto and Benevento, while Liut- 
prand contracted an alliance with the exarch 
(Byzantine governor) of Ravenna (730). Liut- 
prand’s forces, aided by the Byzantines, in- 
vaded the Duchy of Spoleto and attacked 
Rome. The Pope left the city for a personal 
confrontation with Liutprand, a pious Catho- 
lic, who was then forced by his conscience to 
yield. 

In 739 Liutprand seized four cities of the 
Duchy of Rome. Pope Gregory III, successor 
to Gregory II, appealed to Charles Martel, 
the Frankish ruler of Gaul, but Charles, who 
had been Liutprand’s ally against the Sara- 
cens in Provence, refused aid. When Liut- 
prand threatened Rome once again in 742, a 
new pope, Zacharias, met with Liutprand in 
person at Terni, north of Rome, and again Li- 
utprand’s expansionism was thwarted by an 
appeal to his religious faith. 

Liutprand emended King Rothari’s Edict of 
643, which served as the code of Lombard 
law; his revision added 153 articles and abol- 
ished the guidrigild, a fine of money, like the 
Germanic wergild, levied to compensate for 
personal injury or murder. 

-Ravenna under Lombard rule 15:534c 

‘religious conversion and Latin fusion 9:1117f 


Liutprand (LiuppraNp) of Cremona (b. c. 
920—d. c. 972), Lombard diplomat, histori- 
an, and bishop of Cremona whose chronicles 
are a major source for the history of the 10th 
century. 

Luitprand, a member of an aristocratic fami- 
ly, grew up in Pavia, at the court of Hugh of 
Provence, king of Italy. When Hugh died in 
exile in 947, leaving his son and co-king Lo- 
thair on the throne, Liutprand became confi- 
dential secretary to the actual ruler of Haly, 
Berengar IJ, marchese d’Ivrea. In 949 Beren- 
gar sent Liutprand as ambassador to the Byz- 
antine emperor Constantine VII Porphyro- 
genitus. After his return to Pavia, Liutprand 
quarrelled with Berengar, and in 955 he left It- 
aly for the German court of Berengar’s rival, 
King Otto (later Emperor Otto I the Great). 

In about 961 Otto made Liutprand bishop of 
Cremona. In 963 Liutprand undertook a mis- 
sion for the Emperor to Pope John XII and 
later that year played an important part in a 
synod at Rome at which John was deposed 
and Leo VIII was elected pope. When Leo 
died, Liutprand once again went to Rome and 
presided over the election of Pope John XIII. 
In 968 Otto sent Luitprand to Constantinople 
to negotiate a marriage between his son, the 
future Otto II, and a Byzantine princess. The 
mission was unsuccessful; Liutprand’s chroni- 
cles include a bitter description of his rude 
treatment by the emperor Nicephorus II 
Phocas. After 970, nothing more is known of 
Liutprand, whose successor assumed the epis- 
copal seat of Cremona in 973. 

Liutprand was a vivid writer and a biased re- 
porter. His unfinished Antapodosis (‘“Re- 
venge’’), a history of Europe from 888 to 958, 
is a denunciation of King Berengar and his 
queen. His Historia Ottonis (“History of 
Otto’’) is an encomium to his German. patron, 
and his Relatio de legatione Constan- 
tinopolitana (“Story of a Mission to Constan- 
tinople’’) is a vitriolic polemic against the 
Byzantines. In spite of his prejudices, his 
works are of exceptional value to historians. 
An English edition, translated by F.A. Wright 


273 live-bearer 


and titled The Works of Liudprand of Cremo- 
na, was published in 1930. 
-Byzantine history 3:562b 


Liu Tsung-yiian, Pinyin romanization Liu 
ZONG-YUAN (b. 773, modern Shansi Province, 
China—d. 819, modern Liu-chou, Kwangsi 
Province), poet and prose writer. He was a 
talented writer from his youth and he served 
as a government official for most of his life, 
acting with integrity and courage despite his 
politically motivated exile to minor positions 
in isolated regions of China. Liu joined the 
contemporary prose writer Han Yii in con- 
demning the artificialities and restrictions of 
the highly cultivated p’ien-wen (parallel prose) 
style and in urging a return to the simplicity 
and flexibility of the classical prose of ancient 
times. 

prose style reforms 10:1055c 

-T’ang dynasty’s ku-wen movement 4:328g 


Liu Wu-chou, Pinyin romanization Lu wu- 
ZHOU (d. 622), Chinese rebel leader who was 
defeated and killed by the conquering T’ang 
army. 

-T’ang resistance and defeat 4:322b 


Liu Yuan, Pinyin romanization Liu YUAN (d. 
AD 310, China), Hsiung-nu invader who took 
the title of king of Han in ap 304. Liu’s inva- 
sion is seen as the start of the “barbarian” 
inundation of China that continued until 589, 
Liu was the ruler of the Hsiung-nu (g.v.) peo- 
ple of northern Shansi Province. He entered 
China at the request of one of the princes of 
the Western Chin dynasty (265-317), who was 
engaged in a civil war known as the Revolt of 
the Eight Kings. Liu conquered much of 
northern Shansi and proclaimed himself the 
emperor of a new Han dynasty. Liu’s dynasty, 
renamed the Chao by his son and successor, 
was overthrown in 329. 


Liu Yiian, Pinyin romanization Lru YUAN, 
13th-century Chinese sculptor who popular- 
ized the dry lacquer technique during the 
Yiian dynasty. 

-lacquer technique and study 19:198d 


Liu-zhou (China): see Liu-chou. 
Livadia, Treaty of (1879): see Ili crisis. 


live-bearer, topminnows of the family Po- 
eciliidae (order Atheriniformes), found only in 


Male one-spot live-bearer (Poecilia vivipara) 


Painting by Karen Allan 


the New World and most abundantly in Mex- 
ico and Central America. Most of the many 
species are rather elongated, and all are small, 
the largest growing to only about 15 cen- 
timetres (6 inches) long. 

Live-bearers resemble the related killifish 
(q.v.) but differ in their mode of reproduction 
and in the possession, by the males, of a spe- 
cialized organ (gonopodium) derived from the 
anal fin and used to place the sperm in the 
body of the female. The young may number 
from a few to 100 or more, and a series of 
broods, at about monthly intervals, may re- 
sult from a single fertilization. 

Live-bearers are usually omnivorous; some, 
such as the mosquito fish (q.v.), feed heavily 
on mosquito larvae and are used to control 
these pests. Many live-bearers are popular 
aquarium fishes; among the best known are 
the guppy, molly, platy, and swordtail (qq.v.). 
-classification, range, and features 2:271c 


Livens 274 


Livens, Jan: see Lievens, Jan. 


live oak, common name for several species of 
North American ornamental and timber trees 
belonging to the red oak group of the genus 
Quercus, beech family (Fagaceae). 

Specifically, live oak refers to Quercus vir- 
giniana, a massive evergreen tree native to 
Cuba and the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains, It often grows to a height of 15 metres 
(49 feet) or more on hummocks and ridges but 
may be shrubby on barren coastal soils. The 
trunk divides near the ground into several 
limbs that may extend horizontally as much 
as two to three times the height of the tree. 
The elliptical leaves, usually unlobed, are 
dark green and glossy above, whitish and 
hairy below. A valuable timber tree, live oak 
is also planted as a shade and avenue tree in 
the southern U.S. It grows rapidly on good 
soil but is not as ‘long-lived as was once 
thought: the oldest known specimens range in 
age from 200 to 300 years. Live oak derives its 
name from the fact that it is hard to kill: lum- 
bered or injured trees send up many sprouts, 
which also produce sprouts if cut themselves. 
The heavy, strong wood was once used in 
shipbuilding. 

California live oak (Q. agrifolia), canyon live 
oak (Q. chrysolepis), and interior live oak (Q. 
wislizenii), all native to western North Ameri- 
ca, have holly-like leaves. California and in- 
terior live oaks are usually shrubby but may 
reach 15 to 25 metres (49 to 82 feet) or more; 
the California live oak is planted as an orna- 
mental in other areas of the world for its 
rounded shape. The canyon live oak, a timber 
tree occasionally more than 27 metres (89 
feet) tall, is often called goldencup oak for its 
egg-shaped acorns, each enclosed at the base 
in a yellow, woolly cup. The thick, leathery 
leaves remain on the tree three to four years. 
-parasite plant characteristics, illus., 18:Tree, 

Plate III 


liver, organ in vertebrates the functions of 
which include production of many substances, 
including certain blood-clotting factors, hepa- 
rin (blood anticoagulant), and bile; storage of 
iron, copper, carbyhydrates, vitamin Bi2; me- 
tabolism of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
drugs; and the production of heat. See also 
liver, human. 
‘animal tissue comparisons 18:444g 
-vertebrate circulation relationships 4:624f 
-vertebrate digestive system comparisons 
5:786f; illus. 784 


liver, human 10:1268, large organ, in the 
upper right region of the body, with many 
functions: regulation of blood volume; manu- 
facture of certain blood-clotting factors; stor- 
age of glycogen, copper, iron, and other sub- 
stances; metabolism of proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats; production of heat; destruc- 
tion of old red blood cells; formation of bile; 
and detoxication (removing the poisonous 
effect) of certain foreign substances in the 
blood. 

The text article describes the appearance and 
structure of the liver, explains its functions, 
and considers the diagnosis, symptoms, 
effects, and treatment of diseases and mal- 
functions of the liver. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

anatomy and physiology 

‘animal tissue comparisons 18:444g 

-Bernard’s research on glycogenic 

function 2:860c 
-bile composition and functions 5:777d 
-blood circulation path in portal 
system 2:1132c 
digestive system relationship 5:795h; 
illus. 791 
-drug-metabolizing enzymes 5:1044c 
-embryonic growth and differentiation 
6:753e; illus. 747 
-embryonic origin and developments 5:639f 
-erythrocyte synthesis mechanism 2:1123g 


-glycogenolytic effects of glucagon 6:813f 
-growth rate and regeneration 8:441f 
‘hemoglobin destruction and 
excretion 2:1113g 
-hormone concentration in veins 6:812a 
‘Kupffer cell function in RES 15:782a 
‘physiologic stress during pregnancy 14:973g 
‘portal system anatomy 3:885a 
‘toxin destruction mechanism 14:622b 
disease 
‘alcohol absorption process 1:438f 
-ascites caused by cirrhosis 2:1179g; illus. 
‘biomedical models, table 1 5:866 
‘cancer types and prognoses 3:767g; table 
‘compensatory hypertrophy 15:576h 
‘diagnosis by blood examination 5:693c 
‘diagnosis of blood and lymph disease 5:687f 
‘digestion disorders 5:771c 
‘digestive system diseases 5:802f 
-endocrine system disorders 6:820h 
-industrial environment risks 9:529e 
-infant disorders and consequences 4:219g 
‘infectious and serum hepatitis 9:555b 
‘insulin effects on glucose metabolism 8:1080f 
‘malnutrition effects 13:415d 
-metabolic disturbances 11:1049d 
-neural symptoms of liver diseases 12:1044e 
-RES incapacitation in shock state 16:701la 
‘transplantation problems and 
successes 18:630f 
-X-ray examination 15:464d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
biliary dyskinesia; cirrhosis; fatty liver; 
hepatitis; jaundice; Kupffer cells 


liver cell, or HEPATIC CELL, one of the epi- 
thelial cells making up the lobules of the liver. 
-liver cell organelles metabolic 

functions 10:1269f 


liver extract, substance made from liver and 
given as an aid to the production of red blood 
cells. 


-liver extract treatment for pernicious 
anemia 2:1135h 


liver fluke (animal): see fluke. 


liver function tests, laboratory procedures 
that measure and assess various aspects of liv- 
er function. 

More than 100 such tests have been devised, 
based on the many metabolic reactions occur- 
ring within liver cells. These reactions bear 
upon the metabolism of proteins, fats, car- 
bohydrates, bile, and the detoxification and 
clearance of drugs and toxic chemicals per- 
formed by the liver. Since most of the sub- 
stances metabolized by the liver enter the sys- 
temic circulation, the selective determination 
of the concentration of some of them in the 
blood usually gives valuable diagnostic infor- 
mation about the state of a patient’s liver. 
Urinary values are sometimes also obtained 
to corroborate blood serum findings. In clini- 
cal practice, some of the more important 
serum substances include ammonia, urea, 
amino acids, proteins, free and esterified cho- 
lesterol, bilirubin, various enzymes (notably, 
cholinesterase, ceruloplasmin, the transami- 
nases, and alkaline phosphatase). For an as- 
sessment of liver metabolism of sugars, “‘tol- 
erance” tests are helpful (see glucose tolerance 
test; galactose tolerance test; epinephrine tol- 
erance test). 

Tests measuring the capacity of the liver to 
detoxify and clear toxic compounds involve 
the selective use of such test substances as 
hippuric acid and Bromsulphalein, Other 
diagnostic measures of liver function are 
based on the following: X-ray, following the 
opacification of liver structures with a radi- 
Opaque substance; biopsy; the administration 
of a radioactive compound that is absorbed to 
different degrees by healthy and diseased liver 
cells; and the mapping of the differential dis- 
tribution of radioactivity. 

-disease identification techniques 10:1271b 


liverleaf (plant): see Hepatica. 


Livermore, city, Alameda County, western 
California, U.S., on the eastern edge of the 
Livermore-Amador Valley. Located partly 


on the site of the Rancho Las Positas of Rob- 
ert Livermore (died 1858), it developed after 
the arrival of the Central Pacific Railroad 
(1869). It became a shipping-processing point 
for valley produce, including cattle, roses, and 
particularly (since the 1880s) for dry white 
wines. Establishment in 1952 of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory (renamed Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory in 1971) by the Uni- 
versity of California provided impetus for 
technological growth (atomic ordnance, nu- 
clear research, medicine). Del Valle Dam and 
Reservoir are nearby. Inc. town, 1876; city, 
1900. Pop. (1980) 48,349. 

37°41’ N, 121°46’ W 

Liverpool, city, southwestern suburb of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Australia, on the 
Georges River, in the Southern Highlands. 
Founded in 1810, it was named after the Earl 
of Liverpool, prime minister of England 
(1812-27). Its port became useless as the river 
silted up. Proclaimed a municipality (1872), it 
became a city in 1906. It is served by the main 
southern rail line and the Hume Highway. 
Since World War II, Liverpool has ex- 
perienced rapid residential and light industrial 
growth. Its Church of St. Luke (1814) is the 
oldest Anglican church in Australia. Liver- 
pool Technical College, formerly the state 
hospital, dates from 1825. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
82,270. 

33°54’ S, 150°56' E 

Liverpool, town, Queens county, southeast- 
ern Nova Scotia, Canada, at the mouth of the 
Mersey River. The site was called Ogum- 
kiqueok by the Indians, and Port Rossignol 
(1604) by Pierre du Gua, sieur de Monts, an 
early colonizer. Under French occupancy it 
was known as Port Senior or Port Saviour; 
but when New England settlers arrived in 
1759 it was renamed for Liverpool, Eng. The 
harbour was a base for British privateers dur- 
ing the late 18th and early 19th centuries. In 
1781 the town was subjected to a retaliatory 
attack by an expedition from Salem; and dur- 
ing the War of 1812, the “Liverpool Packet,” 
sailing out of Liverpool, was said to have cap- 
tured 100 American merchantmen. 

Paper, fish, and yeast are major products, 
and marine building and refitting has, since 
World War II, become an important industry. 
The home of Col. Simeon Perkins, Nova Sco- 
tian diarist, built in 1766, has been restored as 
a pe Inc. 1897, Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
3,610. 
44°02’ N, 64°43’ W 
Liverpool 10:1275, sixth largest seaport of 
the United Kingdom and the nucleus of the 
metropolitan county of Merseyside. The city 
proper forms an irregular crescent around the 
right (north) bank of the Mersey Estuary, a 
few miles from the Irish Sea. It is surrounded 
by a vast metropolitan industrial region strad- 
dling numerous administrative boundaries 
and extending deep into Lancashire on the 
north and east and, across the Mersey, into 
Cheshire on the west and south. Pop. (1978 
est.) city, 528,000; metropolitan county, 
1,545,500. 

The text article covers the city and the 
conurbation, describing the character of the 
region, its history, population movements, 
economy, transportation, administration, and 
problems and prospects. 
53°25’ N, 2°55’ W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Trish Sea shipping industry 9:893g 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
-tin-glazed ceramics manufacture 14:912b 


Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, tst earl of 
(b. April 26, 1727, Winchester, Hampshire— 
d. Dec. 17, 1808, London), politician who 
held numerous offices in the British govern- 
ment under King George III and was the ob- 
ject of widespread suspicion as well as defer- 
ence because of his reputed clandestine influ- 
ence at court. It was believed that he in some 
way controlled the relationship between the 


* 


King and Lord North, prime minister (1770- 
_ 82) during the American Revolution. 

The son of an army officer, Jenkinson in 1760 
became private secretary to the 3rd earl of 
Bute, favourite of George III, and in 1763, 
having been elected to Parliament, was ap- 
pointed joint secretary of the treasury. He was 
leader of the “‘king’s friends” in the House of 
Commons after the retirement of Bute from 
active politics. Chosen vice treasurer for Ire- 
land (1773), he became a member of the Privy 
Council. Later he was master of the Royal 
Mint (1775-78) and, during the American 
Revolution, secretary at war (1778-82). 

Jenkinson’s reputation improved during the 
first prime ministry (from 1783) of the young- 
er William Pitt, to whom he was a valuable 
adviser. In 1786 he was appointed chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster and president of the 
Board of Trade. A member of the Cabinet 
from 1791, he became an invalid about 1801, 
ceased to attend Cabinet meetings, and by the 
middle of 1804 had resigned all his offices. He 
was created Baron Hawkesbury in 1786 and 
earl of Liverpool in 1796. 


Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd 
earl of, known as BARON HAWKESBURY from 

1796 to 1808 (b. June 7, 1770, London—d. 
Dec. 4, 1828, London), British prime minister 
from June 8, 1812, to Feb. 17, 1827, who, de- 
spite his long tenure of office, was overshad- 
owed by the greater political imaginativeness 
of his colleagues, George Canning and Vis- 
count Castlereagh (afterward 2nd marquess 
of Londonderry), and by the military prowess 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Entering the House of Commons in 1790, 
Jenkinson soon became a leading Tory, serv- 
ing as a member of the Board of Control for 
India (1793-96), master of the Royal Mint 
(1799-1801), foreign secretary (1801-04), 
home secretary (1804-06, 1807-09), and 
secretary for war and the colonies (1809-12). 
As foreign secretary he negotiated the short- 
lived Treaty of Amiens (signed March 27, 
1802) with Napoleonic France. 

After the assassination of Prime Minister 
Spencer Perceval (May 11, 1812), Liverpool 
reluctantly took his place, hoping to find and 
train a more brilliant successor. The War of 
1812 with the United States and the final cam- 
paigns of the Napoleonic Wars were fought 
during his premiership. At the Congress of 
Vienna (1814-15) he strenuously urged the in- 
ternational abolition of the slave trade; within 
a few years the other European powers ac- 
cepted this view. 

In 1819 he strengthened the British monetary 
system by restoring the gold standard. 
Throughout his tenure he insisted that ec- 
clesiastical and other appointments be jus- 
tified by merit rather than by influence. Less 
enlightened was his attitude toward civil dis- 
turbances following industrial and agricultur- 
al failures: he suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act for Great Britain in 1817 and for Ireland 
in 1822 and imposed other repressive mea- 
sures in 1819. His position on proposals to re- 
peal the Corn Laws (import duties on foreign 
foodstuffs) and to grant political rights to Ro- 


Liverpool, detail of an oil painting by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830); in the 

National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


man Catholics was equivocal. After nearly 15 
years in office, he was forced to retire because 
of a paralytic stroke. 

Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism, 1820 to 
1827, by William Ranulf Brock, was pub- 
lished in 1941. 

‘appraisal of political achievements 3:260a 
-Palmerston political appointment 

offer 13:936b 
-premiership and Canning’s succession 3:772e 


Liverpool delft, tin-glazed earthenware 
made from about 1710 to about 1760 in 


Liverpool delft punch bowl, c. 1760; in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, EB Inc 


Liverpool, which, along with Bristol and Lon- 
don (Southwark and Lambeth), was one of 
the three main centres of English delftware. 
Some of the wares produced at Liverpool are 
similar to those of Bristol and London: tea- 
pots and coffeepots; sauceboats and punch 
bowls; tiles; puzzle jugs; and the so-called 
bricks—rectangular blocks with holes on the 
top that were used as pen-and-ink stands and 
perhaps as flower holders. Among the wares 
typical of Liverpool are puzzle jugs with in- 
scribed verses, bell-shaped mugs copied from 
pewter models, and trinket trays. The decora- 
tion often consists of pseudo-Chinese motifs. 
Two other specialties of Liverpool are shal- 
low charpots crudely decorated with fish; and 
tiles with transfer prints (see transfer printing) 
done by John Sadler and Guy Green, general- 
ly in black or red, though sometimes in poly- 
chrome, with subjects such as famous actors 
and actresses of the time. 


Liverpool porcelain, English soft-paste por- 
celain, rather heavy and opaque, produced 
between 1756 and 1800 in various Liverpool 
factories largely for export to America and 
the West Indies. The earliest factory was 
Richard Chaffers and Co., whose steatic, or 
soapstone, porcelain produced from 1756, 
resembles Worcester porcelain—a not al- 
together surprising thing, as Robert Podmore, 
who had worked at Worcester, brought the 
formula with him when he joined Chaffers. 
During this period, a copy of the Bow (see 
Bow porcelain) “jumping boy” was produced. 
Most of the plates made by the factory are oc- 
tagonal, and some tea and coffee sets are six- 
sided. Liverpool porcelain was also produced 
by Philip Christian (1765-76), who took over 
the factory when Chaffers died in 1765. A 
“biting snake” handle and a palm column and 
leaf-molded teapots are characteristic of this 
porcelain, The Pennington factory is thought 
to have produced bowls and jugs painted with 
ships, many of which are slavers. Also attrib- 
uted to Pennington is a “sticky” blue, so 
called because a very shiny glaze makes the 
particularly bright cobalt blue enamel appear 
freshly painted. 


liver threadworm, a liver disease of labora- 
tory animals caused by a helminth (Capillari 
hepatica). 

-diseases of laboratory animals, table 8 5:876 


liverwort, common name for small, creeping, 


mosslike plants of the class Hepatopsida, 


275 Lives 


about 300 genera and 10,000 species. Horned 
liverworts, sometimes called hornworts, also 
are included in this class as a subclass (An- 
thocerotidae), although they are more special- 
ized plants with spores produced on slender 
columns that grow continually at the base 
(see horned liverwort). True liverworts are 
grouped into the subclass Hepatidae (class 
Hepaticae of other classification systems). 

Some liverworts have a flat, branching, rib- 
bonlike plant body (thallus) and grow on 
moist soil or damp rocks. Others have leaves 
and are found on rocks or tree trunks in damp 
woods. Some kinds resemble a lobed liver, 
and this appearance, combined with wort, the 
Old English term for a plant, provides the 
common name liverwort. Rooting structures 
called rhizoids anchor most liverworts to their 
substrates, except for the few genera that are 
aquatic, 

There are both sexual (gametophyte) and 
asexual (sporophyte) phases in a liverwort life 
cycle. Other reproduction occurs by means of 
gemmae (specialized asexual reproductive 
structures), or by separation of branches of 
the plant body, which then become new 
plants. 


Liverwort (Marchantia polymorpha) 


Gottsche-Schleisner, Inc 


Liverworts are not economically important 
to man but have natural value because they 
provide food for other animals, facilitate the 
decay of logs, and aid in the disintegration of 
rock by their ability to retain moisture. 

The fossil genus Hepaticites dates back to 
the Devonian Period of the Paleozoic Era, 
over 345,000,000 years ago. Marchantites and 
Jungermannites, both date from the Creta- 
ceous Period (65,000,000 to 136,000,000 years 
ago). Naiadita lanceolata, a species from the 
Triassic Period (over 190, ‘000, 000 years ago), 
has been used as an index fossil to determine 
the age of other fossils present with it. 
-integumentary structures and dynamics 9:665a 
‘reproductive system features 15:716d; 

illus. 718 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Calobryum; Conocephalum; Frullania; horned 
liverwort; Jungermanniales; Marchantia; 
Marchantiales; Pellia; Riccia; Sphaerocarpales; 
Takakia 


Lives, a series of biographies, collected 
together in 1670, by the 16th-17th-century 
English author Izaak Walton. He skillfully 
presents. a unified impression of his subjects, 
and the works were frequently revised for 
greater accuracy. The series includes lives of 
the churchmen John Donne, George Herbert, 
Richard Hooker, Robert Sanderson, and the 
diplomat Sir Henry Wotton. 


Livesay 276 


-biographical literature development 10:115le 
-Plutarchean characterization 
approach 14:579¢g 


Livesay, Dorothy (b. Oct. 12, 1909, Win- 
nipeg, Man.), lyric poet whose works range 
from angry protest (Day and Night, 1944) to 
intensely personal evocations (Selected Po- 
ems, 1957). She was educated at several 
schools, including the Sorbonne in Paris 
(1931-32), where a study of French Symbolist 
poets influenced her own work. A second for- 
mative element was her experience in Montre- 
al as a social worker during the Depression, 
and an affinity for the social gospel of such 
liberal poets of the 1930s as C. Day Lewis, 
Stephen Spender, and W.H. Auden. Other 
collections include Poems for People (1947), 
Call My People Home (1950), and New Poems 
(1957). In 1947 she received the Lorne Pierce 
Medal, Canada’s greatest literary honour. 


Lives of the Caesars, 2nd-century-ab biog- 
raphy by Suetonius. 
- biographical literature development 2:1008c 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors, mul- 
tivolume biographical work (to 1837), pub- 
lished 1845-57 by John Campbell, Baron 
Campbell (lord chancellor 1859-61). 
-biographical reference collections 2:1008b 


Lives of the Most Eminent Italian Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Architects (1965), 
translated from LE VITE DE’ PIU ECCELLENTI 
PITTORI, SCULTORI, ED ARCHITETTORI ITALIANI 
(1550), fundamental study of the history of 
Italian Renaissance art by the painter, ar- 
chitect, and writer Giorgio Vasari. Vasari ac- 
cepted the Renaissance view of medieval art 
as the incompetent product of the dark ages 
that separate classical antiquity from the 
Renaissance, and concentrated on the revival 
of the arts in Tuscany, as initiated by Giotto 
and culminating in the works of Michelan- 
gelo. In a second, and much enlarged three- 
volume edition, the painters are mentioned 
first in the title. The introductions that preface 
each of the three main volumes constitute a 
valuable treatise on the various arts, and also 
give an acute insight into Vasari’s theories and 
prejudices. This edition, which includes the bi- 
ographies of a number of artists then living, as 
well as Vasari’s own autobiography, is now 
much better known than the first edition. 
-artist and divine inspiration 2:98d 
-biographical literature development 2:1008d 
-Cimabue’s biography 4:616c 

-Giorgione’s personal life 8:160c 

-stylistic theory during the Renaissance 2:124d 


Lives of the noble Grecians and Ro- 
manes (1579), the classic English translation 
by Thomas North of the Parallel Lives of the 
Greek biographer Plutarch. Plutarch’s Lives 
cover statesmen, lawmakers, generals, and 
orators and most of them are written in con- 
strasting pairs, usually of Greek and Roman 
counterparts. The lives are infused with the 
highest ethical ideals of the classical world 
and were long regarded as indispensible edu- 
cational treatises on virtue. 

- biographical literature development 2:1008c 
-Shakespeare’s source for Roman 

plays 16:623a 


livestock and poultry farming 10:1279, 
the breeding and raising of farm animals for a 
variety of purposes including meat, milk, and 
various by-products; some animals are also 
used as draft animals. 

The text article covers, in general, the breed- 
ing, care, feeding, diseases, and pests of live- 
stock and poultry. It treats beef, dairy, and 
draft cattle; pigs; sheep; goats; horses: don- 
keys; chickens; ducks; and geese. Brief men- 
tion is made of other animals raised commer- 
cially, such as mink and rabbits. v1 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- African farm management practices. 1: 2034 

-agricultural research and development 1:364d 


-animal breeding procedures and results 1:903g 
-animal disease and food loss 5:864g 
- Arctic cultures’ reindeer economy 6:133e 
- Austrian livestock production 2:445b 
-automation in poultry industry 19:939c 
-blowfly larval infestations 9:610g 
-Botswana villagers’ communal 
endeavour 3:73e 
-Brazilian population and varieties 3:134h 
-cereal feedstuff ration balancing 3:1162h 
- dairying process historical 
refinement 5:425c 
-daylight length effect on poultry 14:353d 
-development of agriculture 1:325a 
-draft animals and agricultural 
development 5:970b 
-East African pastoral herding 
patterns 6:1015c 
-Ethiopia’s agricultural resources 6:1002f 
-Fabales and animal poisoning 7:130g 
-falconiform predatory effect 7:148g 
-farm and range management practices 5:55a; 
illus. 56 
-farm building design and use 7:175c passim 
to 176f 
-farm management methods 7:177c 
-food production major geographic 
areas 7:500c 
-galliform egg-laying patterns 7:855h 
-grassland management function 8:286b 
-infectious diseases of animals 9:537e 
-Kalahari Desert cattle raising 10:374d 
-manure disposal problems 14:754b 
“meat processing and packing 11:746a 
-pasture productivity maintenance 6:282h 
-Pyrenean stock raising 15:318a 
-sandy soil pastures and problems 16:212d 
-shepherd dog types 5:933a 
-Shleuh transhumant stock farming 2:305g 
-soil trace elements and faunal 
diseases 6:708h 
-ticks and mites as vectors of diseases 1:20a 
-weed control by grazing 19:727c 
-wool production, processes, and 
history 7:283e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
cattle; chicken, domestic; fowl, domestic; goat; 
pig; poultry; sheep 


Livia Drusilla, called suLia AuGuUsTA after 
the death of the emperor Augustus (b. Jan. 
30, 58 Bc—d. ap 29), Augustus’ devoted and 


Livia Drusilla, marble bust by an 
unknown artist; in the Vatican Museum 
Alinari—Mansell 


influential wife who successfully counselled 
him on affairs of state and who, in her efforts 
to secure the imperial succession for her son 
Tiberius, is reputed to have caused the deaths 
of many of his rivals. 

Her father was Marcus Livius Drusus 
Claudianus, an adoptive son of the tribune of 
91, Marcus Livius Drusus. She married her 
cousin Tiberius Claudius Nero and in 42 bore 
him Tiberius. She was still pregnant with her 
second son, Nero Claudius Drusus, when ear- 
ly in 38 Octavian (later Augustus) compelled 
her to divorce Nero and marry him. Her sec- 
ond marriage was childless. 

Livia’s power and ambition proved embar- 
rassing to Tiberius after his accession. He for- 


bade her to accept certain honours and even 
refused to carry out the terms of her will. She 
was, however, deified (42) by her grandson 
Claudius I. Surviving portraiture confirms her 
reputation for dignified beauty. 

-divorce and remarriage 18:369d 

-Roman garden design 7:892c; illus. 


Living, British magazine founded in 1967. 
-magazine publishing history 15:252g 


living Chess, a form of the game Chess in 
which persons, often in costume, perform as 
Chess pieces and are moved about on a pro- 
portionately oversized chessboard. The play- 
ers may be seated on elevated platforms, from 
which they direct the course of the game. 
Chess has been played in this manner at vari- 
ous times for centuries. One of the oldest 
regularly continued living-Chess games is 
staged annually in Marostica, Italy, to com- 
memorate a 15th-century game between two 
suitors for the hand of the governor’s daugh- 
ter. 


Living Church: see Renovated Church. 


living fossil, an organism long believed ex- 
tinct that is discovered to be still in existence. 
Examples include the coelacanth (a fish), 
monoplacophorans (mollusks), and the dawn 
redwood (a tree). In another sense the term is 
equivalent to “relict,” referring to a sole sur- 
viving species of a once extensive group, as 
the king crab. 

-evolutionary rates and selection 7:16b 
-scorpion anatomy and behaviour 16:40le 


Living God, The: Basal Forms of Per- 
sonal Religion, a series of lectures by Na- 
than Sdderblom in the Gifford Lectures 
(1931); book written from the lectures, pub- 
lished in 1933. 

‘religions classification criteria 15:633g 


Living Newspaper, theatrical production 
consisting of short dramatizations of current 
events, social problems, and controversial is- 
sues, with appropriate suggestions for im- 
provement. Used for propaganda in the 
U.S.S.R. from the time of the Revolution in 
1917, it became part of the Epic theatre tradi- 
tion initiated by Erwin Piscator and Bertolt 
Brecht in Germany in the 1920s. The Living 
Newspaper was initiated in the United States 
in 1935 as part of the Federal Theatre Project. 
One of its major supporters was Elmer Rice, a 
dramatist and producer who believed in the 
value of drama as an instrument of social 
change. It became the most effective new 
theatre form developed by the Project, vividly 
dealing, in flashing cinematic techniques, with 
the realities of agriculture, housing, and eco- 
nomics. Outstanding productions were Triple- 
A Plowed Under, dealing with the Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of an agricultural reform 
act, and One-Third of a Nation, dramatizing 
the plight of one-third of the nation who, in 
President Roosevelt’s words, were “ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished.” Criticism 
of the Living Newspaper for alleged Commu- 
nist leanings contributed to the cancellation of 
the Federal Theatre Project in 1939: 

During World War II, Great Britain adapted 
the concept of the Living Newspaper to a se- 
ries of adult education and propaganda pro- 
ductions. 

-Brecht’s influence in U.S. 17:551h 

-techniques and use 18:232e 


Living Relic, A (1874), story by Ivan Tur- 
genev. 
-Turgenev’s Sportsman’s Sketches 18:779f 


living rock cactus, the genus Ariocarpus, 
family Cactaceae, especially A. fissuratus vari- 
ety fissuratus. The six species, almost s ess 
but woolly covered, are native tc ; and 
Mexico and live on soil high in calciun - i 

Low growing, all have a rosette of tubercules 
(projections), flattened in A. (ee ‘A, 
kotschoubeyanus. In the other ci 
pointed tubercules pron oe aout Wa - 
ter is stored against th 


Mexican living rock cactus (Ariocarpus fissuratus) 
LN. and Anella Dexter 


thickened taproot and in mucilage canals and 
reservoirs. 

The summer rains bring flowers of magenta, 
white, yellow, or cream, two to five cen- 
timetres (one to two inches) wide. Fruits ripen 
just before the next summer’s rain. 

Ariocarpus species contain sufficient alkal- 
oids, principally hordenine, to make them 
mildly hallucinogenic. 


Livings, Henry (b. Sept. 20, 1929, Prest- 
wich, Lancashire), regional working-class 
playwright whose farces convey serious truths 
to his audiences. As well as a dazzling comic 
flair, his plays, which resemble parables, ex- 
hibit an unexpected force and profundity that 
: si eee by his use of colloquial lan- 


Patter attending Liverpool University, Liv- 
ings was trained as an actor at Joan Little- 
wood’s Theatre Workshop, an experience that 
was to have a lasting impression on his work. 
When his first play, Stop It, Whoever You 
Are, about a washroom attendant, was per- 
formed in 1961, it was considered another of 
England’s “new wave” of plays that had fol- 
lowed Osborne’s Look Back in Anger (1956). 
Living was unique, however, in his dedication 
to the entertainment of his audiences. His oth- 
er plays include The Quick and the Dead 
Quick (performed 1961); Big Soft Nellie (per- 
formed 1961), whose witless hero creates 
chaos in a radio repair shop; Nil Carborun- 
dum (performed 1962), about life in the RAF; 
and Eh? (performed 1964), in which the hero 
—a teen-aged night watchman—is put in 
charge of a huge marine boiler with disastrous 
consequences. 


Livingston, city, seat of Park County, south 
central Montana, U.S., on the Yellowstone 
River. Originally called Clark City, it was 
founded in 1882 as division headquarters of 
the Northern Pacific Railway and was re- 
named for Johnston or Crawford Livingston, 
railroad executives. Large locomotive-repair 
shops were built, and agriculture and ranching 
developed concurrently with mining activities. 
Livingston holds an annual roundup and is 
the site of the National Fresh Water Trout 
Derby. Tourism (including dude ranches) is 
significant to its economy. Inc. 1889. Pop. 
(1980) 6,994. 

45°40’ N, 110°35’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Livingston, urban township, Essex County, 
northeastern New Jersey, U.S. The original 
settlement of Morehousetown was renamed in 
1813 for William Livingston, governor of New 
Jersey (1776-90) and one of the signers of the 
U.S. Constitution. Manufactures include spe- 
cial machinery, metal fabrications, and elec- 
tronic equipment. Inc. 1813. Pop. (1980) 


40°48’ N, 74°19’ W 

Livingston, Edward (b. May 28, 1764, Co- 
lumbia County, N.Y.—d. May 23, 1836, 
Dutchess County, N.Y.), lawyer, legislator, 
and statesman, who codified criminal law and 
procedure. Admitted to the bar in 1785, he 


began practice in New York City. He was a 
Republican representative in Congress from 


1795 to 1801, when he was appointed U.S. 
district attorney for New York State. In the 
same year he was elected mayor of New York 
City. As district attorney, he was held respon- 
sible for funds lost through the dishonesty of 
a clerk. He resigned both offices in 1803 and 
moved to Louisiana. Practicing law in New 
Orleans, he prepared a provisional code of 
judicial procedure that was in force in Louisi- 
ana from 1805 to 1825. In 1821, a year after 
he became a member of the state legislature, 
he wrote a code of criminal law and proce- 
dure. Although not adopted by the legisla- 
ee gained wide influence in Europe and 
the U.s. 


Edward Livingston, portrait by John 
Trumbull, 1805; in the City of New York 
collection 


By courtesy of the Art Commission of the City of New 
York 


Livingston served again in Congress (1823- 
29) and as a U.S. senator (1829-31). From 
1831-33 he was secretary of state under Pres. 
Andrew Jackson, in which position he pre- 
pared the antinullification proclamation of 
1832, concerning South Carolina’s opposition 
to the protective tariff. He was minister 
plenipotentiary to France from 1833 to 1835. 


Livingston, Robert R. (b. Nov. 27, 1746, 
New York City—d. Feb. 26, 1813, Clermont, 
N.Y.), early U.S. leader who served asa dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, first secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(1781-83), and minister to France (1801-04). 
Born into a wealthy and influential New York 
family, young Livingston was admitted to the 
bar in 1770. Devoted to the idea of liberty, he 
worked on numerous committees of the Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia (1775-76, 
1779-81, 1784-85), especially in the areas of 
finance and foreign and judicial affairs. He 
was a member of the committee that drafted 
the Declaration of Independence, and he 
helped draft New York state’s original consti- 
tution (1776) and rendered his state long and 
distinguished service as its first chancellor 
(1777-1801). 


Robert Livingston, portrait by C.W. Peale, 
c. 1782; in the Independence National 
Historical Park Collection, Philadelphia 


By courtesy of the Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia 


With the inauguration of the federal govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation 
(1781), Livingston was selected to head the 
antecedent of the U.S. Department of State. 
As such he established vital administrative 
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precedents and organized the conduct of for- 
eign affairs on a more business-like basis. He 
insisted on greater independence for American 
delegates to the Paris Peace Conference 
(1782-83) but reprimanded the commissioners 
for negotiating without the full concurrence of 
France. 

On April 30, 1789, under the new Constitu- 
tion, Chancellor Livingston administered the 
oath of office in New York to the nation’s first 
president, George Washington. During the 
1790s he gradually associated himself with the 
anti-Federalists and in 1801 was appointed by 
Pres. Thomas Jefferson to represent the U.S. 
in France. In that capacity he rendered his 
most distinguished service by helping effect 
the Louisiana Purchase (1803)—one of the 
country’s greatest diplomatic coups. 

In retirement Livingston became enthusiasti- 

cally involved with steam-navigation experi- 
ments and received a steamboat monopoly i in 
New York jointly with Robert Fulton, the in- 
ventor. Their first successful steam vessel, op- 
erating on the Hudson River in 1807, was 
named the “Clermont” after Livingston’s 
home. 

-Fulton’s steamboat invention 7:776e 
-Monroe’s diplomatic association 12:388d 


Livingston, William (b. Nov. 30, 1723, Al- 
bany, N.Y.—d. July 25, 1790, Elizabethtown, 
N.J.), first Revolutionary governor of New 
Jersey. Together with William Smith (1728- 
93), the New York historian, Livingston pre- 
pared a digest of the laws of New York for the 


William Livingston, etching by A. Rosenthal, 1888, after 
a painting by an unknown artist 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


period 1691-1756, published in two volumes 
(1752 and 1762). Moving to New Jersey in 
1772, he represented that colony in the First 
(1774) and Second Continental Congresses 
(1775-76) but left Philadelphia in June 1776 
to command the New Jersey troops. Chosen 
in 1776 as the state’s governor, he was regu- 
larly re-elected until his death. His brother, 
Philip Livingston (1716-78), was a member of 
the First Continental Congress and a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Livingstone, also known as MARAMBA, Capi- 
tal of Southern Province, Zambia, on the 
north bank of the Zambezi River at the 
Rhodesian border. First settlement was upriv- 
er at the Old Drift Ferry Station in the 1890s; 
the present site was occupied in 1905 with the 
completion of Victoria Falls Bridge and the 
railway line. Livingstone was the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia, 1907-35, and became the 
country’s first municipality in 1927. Situated 
on the main railway system of southern 
Africa, it is a distribution point for agricultur- 
al products and timber; secondary industries 
include sawmills, blanket weaving, and the 
making of furniture and steel river barges. It 
has an international airport, and tourism is 
growing, based on the nearby Victoria Falls, 
Lake Kariba, Livingstone Game Park, and 
Kafue and Wankie National parks. The Liv- 
ingstone Museum has a collection of ethno- 
logical, archaeological, and historical Saris, 
especially those related to the explorer-mis 
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Victoria Falls on the Zambezi River from the Zambia 
side, 7 mi from Livingstone 


G. Holton—Photo Researchers 


sionary David Livingstone. Pop. (1972 est.) 
49,700. 

i250 CS 2520310) 

‘ethnic population distribution 19:1133b 
-founding and relocation 19:114h 

-map, Zambia 19:1130 


Livingstone, David 11:1, (b. March 19, 
1813, Blantyre, Scot.—d. May 1, 1873, Chi- 
tambo’s village, now in Zambia), missionary 
and explorer who exercised a formative influ- 
ence upon Western attitudes toward Africa. 

Abstract of text biography. Waving re- 
ceived a strict Scottish upbringing, Living- 
stone developed both physical and mental 
characteristics that prepared him for his work 
in Africa. Ordained as a missionary in 1840, 
he arrived in South Africa in 1841 and began 
to push northward from the mission at Kuru- 
man in search of converts. As a result of his 
expeditions, he had acquired a moderate de- 
gree of fame as a surveyor and scientist by 
1849. In 1853 he undertook a major expedi- 
tion into the African interior; his explorations, 
including his discovery of Victoria Falls 
(1855), lasted three years, and he returned to 
England in 1856 to find himself regarded as a 
national hero. Leaving Britain again in 1858, 
he organized an expedition to the Zambezi, 
but it was recalled. He began his quest for the 
Nile in 1866, and the drama of his journey was 
heightened by reports of his death and uncer- 
tainty as to his safety. Henry M. Stanley, a 
newspaper correspondent, was sent by his 
publisher to locate Livingstone. After their 
meeting (1871), Livingstone continued his ex- 
ploration until his death, 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- African exploration stimulation 3:1095a 

- African river system exploration 7:1043h 
-Central Africa exploration 1:206h 

-Free Churches and African mission 7:711f 
-Lake Nyasa exploration 6:118f 

-Lord Lugard’s African career 11:176e 
-Okavango River discovery by 

Europeans 13:540a 

‘rescue by Henry Stanley 17:582f 

-Victoria Falls discovery 19:114g 

-Zambezi River mapping 19:1128g 


Livingstone Falls, French CHUTES DE LIy- 
INGSTONE, collective name for a series of 32 
rapids and cataracts on the Congo River, ex- 
tending for about 220 mi (354 km) between 
Kinshasa and Matadi in Zaire and partially 


along the border of Congo (Brazzaville). The 
total drop of the falls is about 850 ft (260 m) 
despite only minor rapids over an 87-mi 
stretch to Isangila. The falls, beginning 100 mi 
inland from the coast, prevent navigation 
from the mouth of the river to the interior but 
provide, in return, a tremendous potential for 
hydroelectric power. Several dams have been 
built (mainly on Congo tributaries). The falls, 
named for the Scottish explorer-missionary 
Dr. David Livingstone, were crossed in 1877 
by Henry Morton Stanley, who charted the 
course of the Congo River. 

‘map, Zaire 19:1120 


Livingstone Mountains, range on the 
northeastern border of Lake Nyasa, north of 
Manda in Tanzania, East Africa. The highest 
point is about 8,000 ft (2,400 m). 

9°45' S, 34°20’ E 

‘location and formation 17:1025g 

-map, Tanzania 17:1026 


Living Theatre, an innovative, highly 
controversial dramatic repertory company 
formed in New York in 1947 by stage designer 
Julian Beck and his wife, director Judith Mali- 
na. During the 1950s the company earned a 
reputation for original, energetic productions 
of plays by such writers as Gertrude Stein, 
T.S. Eliot, Luigi Pirandello, and Jean Coc- 
teau. The group won particular acclaim for 
their 1959 production of The Connection, Jack 
Gelber’s powerful drama of drug addiction. 
In the summer of 1951, the company made a 
successful tour of Europe, playing The Con- 
nection and William Carlos Williams’ Many 
Loves at the festival of the Théatre des Na- 
tions, where it was awarded three first prizes. 
The Living Theatre also gained a reputation 
for political and social dissent in matters such 
as nuclear weaponry and the war in Southeast 
Asia. The theatre in New York was closed af- 
ter the Becks refused to pay the federal gov- 
ernment a large sum in back admission taxes, 
and in 1964 the company returned to Europe. 
The Living Theatre’s most widely publicized, 
most controversial production after its return 
to the United States in 1968 was Paradise 
Now, a theatrical experience that stirred con- 
troversy wherever it was performed. The ac- 
tors performed rituals, exercises, and games 
on stage, circulated among the audience, 
shouting slogans and haranguing about the 
need for total freedom, and finally invited the 
audiences to take off their clothes and join the 
company on stage. Some observers pro- 
nounced it a spontaneous, awakening experi- 
ence; others accused the company of being 
self-righteously doctrinaire, “‘fascistic” in their 
so-called defense of freedom. The company 
returned to its nomadic, expatriate existence 
in 1969. Many critics see the influence of the 
Living Theatre not in its political or social 
messages but in its uses of theatrical exercises 
and rituals and in its attempts, however un- 
successful, at breaking down the barriers that 
separate theatre from life. 

‘audience confrontation purpose 18:253d 
‘communal life philosophy 18:259f 


Livius Andronicus, Lucius (b. c. 284 sc, 
Tarentum, Italy?—d. c. 204, Rome?), founder 
of Roman epic poetry and drama. He was a 
Greek slave, freed by a member of the Livian 
family; he may have been captured as a boy 
when Tarentum surrendered to Rome in 272 
Bc. A freedman, he earned his living teaching 
Latin and Greek in Rome. 

His main work, the Odyssia, a translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey, was possibly done for use 
as a schoolbook. Written in rude Italian Sa- 
turnian metre, it had little poetic merit to 
judge from the less than 50 surviving lines and 
from the comments of Cicero and Horace. It 
was, however, the first major poem in Latin, 
the first example of artistic translation, and 
the subject matter happily chosen for intro- 
ducing Roman youth to the Greek world. 

In 240, as part of the Ludi Romani (the an- 
nual games honouring Jupiter), Livius pro- 
duced a translation of a Greek play, probably 


a tragedy, and perhaps also a comedy. After 
this, the first dramatic performance ever given 
in Rome, he continued to write, stage, and 
sometimes perform in both tragedies and 
comedies, after 235 in rivalry with Gnaeus 
Naevius (q.v.). Only one fragment is known 
from each of his three remaining comedies; 
fewer than 40 lines of the 9 tragedies have sur- 
vived. Their titles show that he translated 
mainly the three great tragedians, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 

In 207, to ward off menacing omens, he was 
commissioned to compose an intercessory 
hymn to be sung, in procession, to Aventine 
Juno. As a reward for the success of this inter- 
vention, a guild of poets and actors, of which 
he became president, was granted a domicile 
in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine. 
-career and theatrical importance 18:220f 
-Latin literature development 10:1095b 
-Latin translation of Homer 15:1098g 
-Roman secondary educational material 6:328b 


Livonia, medieval German name LIVLAND, 
lands on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea, 
north of Lithuania; the name was originally 
applied by Germans in the 12th century to the 
area inhabited by the Livs, a Finno-Ugrian 
people whose settlements centred on the 
mouths of the Daugava (Dvina) and Gauja 
rivers, but eventually it was used to refer to 
practically all modern Latvia and Estonia. 
During the 13th century greater Livonia, 
which was inhabited by several Baltic and 
Finnish tribes, was conquered and Christian- 
ized by the German Order of the Brothers of 
the Sword (founded 1202; after 1237, the 
Livonian Knights or the Livonian branch of 
the Teutonic Knights). The conquered territo- 
ry was organized into the Livonian confedera- 
tion, which consisted of ecclesiastical states, 
free towns, and regions ruled directly by the 
Knights. After 1419, when the various politi- 
cal elements combined to form a common 
legislative diet (Landes Herren Tage, or Land- 
tag), the Livonian Order and its vassals 
emerged as the dominant estate. Although the 
knights and their vassals prospered, particu- 
larly by supplying grain for the Baltic Sea 
trade, they were not politically united among 
themselves; and mutual suspicion and con- 
flicting interests prevented them from over- 
coming their rivalry with the other estates 
(i.e., the bishops and the autonomous cities). 
By the middle of the 16th century the prob- 
lems of religious disunity resulting from the 
spread of Protestantism and of peasant dis- 
content had also become acute in Livonia. 
When Russia invaded the area (beginning the 
Livonian War, 1558-83) in an effort to pre- 
vent Poland-Lithuania from gaining domi- 
nance over it, the Livonian Knights were un- 
able to defend themselves. They disbanded 
their order and dismembered Livonia (1561). 
Lithuania incorporated the Knights’ territory 
north of the Daugava River (i.e., Livonia 
proper); Courland, the area south of the 
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Livonia proper, c. 1560 Medi Gy 
From W. Shepherd, Historical Atlas; Barnes & Noble Books, New York 


Daugava, became a Polish fief. Sweden, which 
also had acquired an interest in the area, 
seized northern Estonia. This territorial distri- 
bution remained in effect until 1621, when 
Sweden took the cities of Riga and Jelgava 
(Mitau, the capital of Courland) and subse- 
quently won all Estonia as well as northern 
Latvia (i.e., the region of Vidzeme or Livonia) 
from the Polish-Lithuanian state (Truce of 
Altmark, 1629). 

Sweden retained these territories for almost a 
century, defending them from both Poland 
(Polish-Swedish war, 1654-60) and Russia 
(Russo-Swedish War, 1654-61). In 1721, 
however, after the Great Northern War, Swe- 
den ceded them to Russia (Treaty of Nystad), 
which also, as a result of the partitions of Po- 
land, annexed Latgale (1772)—the southeast- 
ern section of Livonia that had been retained 
by Poland in 1629—and Courland (1795). 
Historic Livonia was then divided into three 
governments within the Russian Empire: Es- 
tonia (i.e., the northern part of ethnic Es- 
tonia), Livonia (i.e., the southern part of eth- 
nic Estonia and northern Latvia), and Cour- 
land, After the October Revolution in Russia 
(1917), Latvia and Estonia proclaimed their 
independence; they were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union in 1940, though under German 
control from 1941 till 1944. 

-diplomacy and wars since 1558 6:1088g; 
maps 1091 

-history and territorial fluctuations 2:670f; 
map 671 


Livonia, city, western suburb of Detroit, 
Wayne County, southeastern Michigan, U.S. 
Founded in 1835 as Livonia Township, it was 
a farming community until it experienced rap- 
id planned industrial-residential growth after 
World War II. It is the site of Madonna Col- 
lege for women (1937) and the Detroit Race 
Track. Inc. city, 1950. Pop. (1950) 17,354; 

(1970) 110,109; *1980) 104,814. 

42°25' N, 83°23’ W 

-population increase phenomenon 12:106h 


Livonian language, member of the Finno- 
Ugric group of Uralic languages, spoken by a 
few hundred persons in the northern Latvian 
S.S.R. It has no literary form and no written 
tradition. See also Finno-Ugric languages. 
‘location and disuse 18:1026e; map 1023; 
table 1024; illus. 1025 


Livonian Order: see Brothers of the Sword, 
Order of the. 


Livonian War (1558-83), prolonged military 
conflict, during which Russia unsuccessfully 
fought Poland, Lithuania, and Sweden for 
control of greater Livonia—the area including 
Estonia, Livonia, Courland, and the island of 
Oesel—which was ruled by the Livonian 
branch of the Teutonic Knights (Order of the 
Brothers of the Sword). 

In 1558 Ivan IV of Russia invaded Livonia, 
hoping to gain access to the Baltic Sea and to 
take advantage of the weakness of the Livo- 
nian Knights; he seized Narva and Dorpat 
and besieged Reval. The Knights, unable to 
withstand the Russian attack, dissolved their 
Order (1561); they placed Livonia proper un- 
der Lithuanian protection and gave Courland 
to Poland, Estonia to Sweden, and Oesel to 
Denmark. 

Ivan was then obliged to wage war against 
Sweden and Lithuania to retain his conquests 
in Livonia. Initially successful, the Russians 
captured Polotsk, in Lithuanian Belorussia 
(1563), and occupied Lithuanian territory up 
to Vilna. In 1566 the Russian zemsky sobor 
(“assembly of the land’’) refused a Lithuanian 
peace proposal. But as the war progressed, 
Russia’s position deteriorated; during the 
1560s Russia experienced severe internal so- 
cial and economic disruptions while Lithuania 
became stronger, forming a political union 
with Poland (1569) and aeauing a new king, 
Stephen Bathory (q.v.; 

Bathory launched a ke of campaigns 
against Russia, recapturing Polotsk (1579) 
and laying siege to Pskov. In 1582 Russia and 


Lithuania agreed upon a peace settlement 
(Peace of Yam Zapolsky), whereby Russia re- 
turned all the Lithuanian territory it had cap- 
tured and renounced its claims to Livonia. In 
1583 Russia also made peace with Sweden, 
surrendering several Russian towns along the 
Gulf of Finland (its only access to the Baltic 
Sea) and giving up its claims to Estonia. 
‘Ivan IV the Terrible’s campaign 9:1180c 
-Livonian defeat and partition 2:672b 
-Russian intervention in the Baltic 6:1088g 
-Russian socio-economic repercussions 

16:46b; map 80 
-Sigismund II and the Union of Wilno 14:642h 


livor mortis, staining of the skin and internal 
organs after death, caused by changes in the 
location and composition of the body’s blood. 
From about 10 to 12 hours after death it is no 
longer possible to whiten these stains by mod- 
erate finger pressure unless the body has been 
lying in the cold. 

-death’s final stage 5:528a 


Livorno, English LeGHORN, French LI- 
VOURNE, capital of Livorno province, 
Toscana (Tuscany) region, central Italy. It lies 
on the Ligurian Sea at the western edge of a 
cultivated coastal plain and is enclosed east 
and south by a circle of low hills (Monti 
Livornesi). 

Originally a small fishing village, it first 
became important when it was given by the 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany to the Pisan 
church (1103), and it was fortified by the Pi- 
sans in the 14th century. It was sold in 1399 to 
the Visconti family, in 1407 to the Genoese, 
and in 1421 to the Florentines. Its greatest im- 
portance dates from the rule of the Florentine 
Medici family. Cosimo I initiated the con- 
struction of the Porto Mediceo (Medici Har- 
bour) in 1571, and Ferdinand I, grand duke of 
Tuscany from 1587 to 1609, gave asylum to 
many refugees—Roman Catholics from En- 
gland, Jews and Moors from Spain and Portu- 
gal, and others—and launched the communi- 
ty as a commercial centre. Among the princes 
of Habsburg-Lorraine who succeeded the 
Medicis, the last, Leopold II (1747-92), is of 
particular importance; he enlarged the city, 
gave privileges to foreign merchants, and had 
the great curved breakwater built to protect 
the port from the open sea. Livorno flourished 
as a free port from 1675 until it became part 
of the Kingdom of Italy in 1860. Much of the 
city has been rebuilt according to the original 
general plan after sustaining severe damage by 
bombing during World War II. 

The city is intersected and bordered by ca- 
nals connecting with the sea and the Arno 
River (north). Notable landmarks include the 
Fortezza Vecchia (1521-34) and the Fortezza 
Nuova (1590; “Old” and ‘‘New forts’), the 
marble monument to Ferdinand I (1595), and 
the famous bronze statues of “The Four 
Moors” (“I Quattro Mori”; 1623-24) by Pie- 
tro Tacca. The cathedral (1595; entirely 
reconstructed 1954-59) is of mediocre artistic 
value. Other points of interest are the old 
Protestant cemetery (burial place of the 18th- 
century English novelist Tobias Smollett) and 
the two villas where the poets Shelley and By- 
ron stayed in 1819 and 1822, respectively. The 
Museo Civico Giovanni Fattori possesses 
works of Fattori and other Tuscan artists as 
well as modern paintings, In the same building 
is the fine Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi 
Communal Library. The scenic coastal ave- 
nue (Viale Italia) to the southern suburbs of 
Ardenza and Antignano is marked by numer- 
ous bathing places, the civic aquarium, and 
the Italian Naval Academy. 

The port, one of Italy’s largest, has regular 
services to points on the Mediterranean and 
beyond and is well served by rail, road, and 
air. Its extensive commercial activities include 
imports of crude mineral oils, coal, cereals, 
phosphates and fertilizers, silica sand, and 
metal minerals; and exports include mineral 
and derived oils, marble, plate glass, wine, 
tomato preserves, olive oil, sodium carbonate 
and sodium hydrate, and copper and its al- 
loys. Livorno has a large shipbuilding yard 
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and smaller yards for ship repair. Industries 
include metallurgical plants (aluminum, cop- 
per), a petroleum refinery, steelworks, and 
chemical manufactures. Pop. (1978 est.) mun., 
1973523. 

43°33’ N, 10°19’ E 

‘area and population table 9:1094 

‘Ferdinando I’s government policy 11:822a 
-map, Italy 9:1088 


Livramento (Brazil): 
vramento, 


see Santana do Li- 


livre, Belgian unit of weight, equivalent to 4 
kilogram, or 17.6 ounces. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Livre d’amour (1843), lyric poetry by 
Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve. 
-Sainte-Beuve’s love for Adéle Hugo 16:168g 


Livre paien ou Livre négre (1873), later 
named UNE SAISON EN ENFER (“A Season in 
Hell’’), poem by Arthur Rimbaud. 


-theme and manuscripts in existence 15:849h 


Livro das Saudades (1554-57), pastoral 
novel by the Portuguese writer Bernardim 
Ribeiro. 

‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1138c 


Livry-Gargan, town, Seine-Saint-Denis dé- 
partement, France, a northeast industrial sub- 
urb of Paris. The old abbey of Livry (founded 
in 1186 and destroyed during the French 
Revolution) was made famous by the 17th- 
century letters of Madame de Sévigné, a fre- 
quent visitor. Livry united with Gargan 
(named for Louis-Xavier Gargan, the railway 
builder) in 1912. Pop. (1975) 32,917. 

48°56’ N, 2°33’ E 

Livs, Finno-Ugric tribe that by the 9th cen- 
tury AD inhabited the coastlands (of modern 
Latvia and Lithuania) along the Baltic Sea 
and the Gulf of Riga and for whom the region 
around the estuary of the Western Dvina 
(Daugava) River was named Livland, or Li- 
vonia (q.v.). 

-social structure and history 2:670c 


Livy 11:3, Latin name in full t1Tus Livius (b. 
59 Bc or possibly 64 Bc, Patavium, now 
Padua, Italy—d. ap 17, Patavium), with Sal- 
lust and Tacitus, one of the three great Ro- 
man historians. His history of Rome was con- 
sidered a classic in his own lifetime and exer- 
cised a profound influence on the style and 
philosophy of historical writing until the 18th 
century. 

Abstract of text biography. Little is known 
of Livy’s life and family background. He evi- 
dently conceived the plan for writing his histo- 
ry in or shortly before 29 Bc. Most of his life 
must have been spent at Rome, and about AD 
8 he was invited by the emperor Augustus to 
supervise the literary activities of the future 
emperor Claudius, Livy treated history from a 
personal and moral standpoint, reshaping 
events into episodes in an attempt to reveal 
the characters of leading figures. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Celtic expansion raids description 3:1074b 
-chronology of Roman history 4:579b 
-historiographic works and 

methodology 8:946b passim to 947c 
-Latin literature development 10:1095g 
-mythology in historical tradition 12:797b 
-Roman myths and Augustan 

literature 15:1085g 
-Valla’s text corrections 19:19g 


Lixus, ancient site located north of the mod- 
ern seaport of Larache, Morocco, on the right 
bank of the Oued Loukkos (Lucus River). 
Originally settled by Phoenicians during the 
7th century Bc, it gradually grew in impor- 
tance, later coming under Carthaginian domi- 
nation. After the destruction of Carthage, Lix- 
us fell to Roman control and was made an im- 
perial colony, reaching its zenith during the 
reign of the emperor Claudius I (Ap 41-54). 
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Some ancient Greek writers located at Lixus 
the mythological garden of the Hesperides, 
the keepers of the golden apples. 


Li Yili, also called Li Hou-cHu (b. 937, mod- 
ern Nanking, China—d. 978, modern K’ai- 
feng), poet and the last ruler of the Southern 
T’ang dynasty (937-975) who succeeded his 
poet father, Li Ching, in 961. Though Li Yii 
had paid annual tribute to T’ai Tsu, founder 
of the Sung dynasty (960-1126), the Sung 
forces invaded his country in 974. When his 
capital, Chin-ling (modern Nanking), fell the 
next year, Li Yii surrendered and was taken to 
the Sung capital, Pien-liang (modern K’ai- 
feng). There he was given a nominal title, but 
his life was one of misery. T’ai Tsu died in 976 
and his brother T’ai Tsung ascended the 
throne. The new emperor, however, was an- 
gered by Li Yii’s poems (which showed his 
unhappiness), and had him poisoned. 

Li Yii was a master of the z’u, a kind of lyric 
poetry written to music in lines of varying but 
fixed length and with strict tone patterns and 
rhyme schemes. More than 30 of his lyrics 
have survived. The earlier poems reflect the 
gay and luxurious life at his court, though 
some are tinged with romantic melancholy. 

Li Yii achieves his greatness, however, in his 
later poems in which he expresses his grief and 
despair at the loss of his kingdom. These po- 
ems, all short and relatively simple, with clear 
imagery and practically no classical allusions, 
reveal great depth and intensity of feeling. 
Their direct and powerful emotional appeal 
has won them lasting popularity. In addition 
to being a poet, Li Yii was also a painter, cal- 
ligrapher, collector, and musician. 

-poetry style 10:1055a 


Li-yu, Chinese archaeological site. 
-bronze figure style and comparison 19:180d 


Li Yiian (b. 565, Ch’eng-chi, Shansi, China 
—d. 635, Ch’ang-an), the founder and first 
emperor of the T’ang dynasty (618-907). Al- 
though he claimed to be of Chinese descent, 
his family was intermarried with the nomadic 
tribes of North China. As an official of the Sui 
dynasty (581-618), his job was to suppress 
peasant revolts and prevent incursions of 
Turkish nomads into North China. With the 
Sui dynasty about to disintegrate, Li Yiian— 
urged on by Li Shih-min, his highly ambitious 
second son—rose in rebellion in 617. Aided by 
Turkish allies, Li Yiian captured the capital at 
Ch’ang-an. The following year he proclaimed 
the T’ang dynasty. Thereafter he worked to 
reform taxation and coinage, while Li Shih- 
min finished the elimination of rival claimants 
to the throne. In 626 Li Yiian abdicated to Li 
Shih-min, who had meanwhile destroyed his 
rival brothers. Li Yiian was given the posthu- 
mous title of Kao Tsu, or High Progenitor. 

-administrative, land, and legal reform 4:321f 

-messianic religious claims 17:1049g 

-Sui rebellion success 17:1018c 


Li Yiian (“Pear Garden”), ancient Chinese 
school for musicians and dancers in the old 
Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an 

-T’ang dynasty performing arts 12:674c 


Li Yiian-hao (fi. 11th century, China), leader 
of the Tangut tribes, a Tibetan people who in- 
habited the northwestern region of China in 
the area of modern Kansu Province. Li found- 
ed the Hsia dynasty (1038-1227), usually re- 
ferred to as the Hsi Hsia, or Western Hsia. 
The Tanguts were originally a vassal state of 
China, but in 1038 Li ended his people’s trib- 
ute shipments to the Sung (960-1279) rulers 
and proclaimed himself emperor of the Hsia, 
He tried to create a Chinese-style system of 
government and even adopted a system of 
writing the Tangut language using Chinese- 
style ideographs, but that system has yet to be 
deciphered. A warlike state, the Hsia pre- 
served its independence until the coming of 
the Mongols (1209), who so decimated the 


country that little is now known of the Tangut 
people or culture. 


Li Yuan-hung (b. 1864, Hupeh, China—d. 
June 5, 1928, Tientsin), the only president of 
the Republic of China at Peking who served 
for two terms. In 1911 Li was a divisional 
commander in the army and was stationed in 
the city of Wu-han (Hupeh Province), where 
the anti-Imperial Revolution of 1911, which 
brought a republican government to China, 
erupted among army units. The uprising had 
been planned to occur at a later date; hence, 
no recognized leaders were on hand. As the 
only figure of stature who had not fled the 
area, Li was forced by his troops to become 
the head of the new government, despite the 
fact that he had no previous association with 
the revolutionaries. His enthusiasm for his 
new position increased as the success of the 
revolution became assured. Sun Yat-sen, a 
leader of national prominence, returned from 
abroad, where he had been raising funds, and 
he was elected president of the republic on 
Dec. 29, 1911. Li was elected vice president, a 
position he continued to hold when Sun re- 
signed in favour of the former general Yiian 
hih-k’ai. 

On the death of Yiian in June 1916, Li suc- 
ceeded him as president and held office until 
the brief restoration of the boy emperor in 
July 1917. In 1922 he was prevailed upon to 
resume the presidency, but in September of 
the following year he was compelled to resign. 
Li was unsuccessful in his efforts to reunify 
the country by negotiation rather than by 
military force. 

-China’s republican power struggle 4:367f 
-Hankow mutiny 9:55d 


Li Yung-fang, 17th-century Manchu mili- 
tary leader. 
-Manchu defection 13:393b 


lizard, common name for any member of the 
vertebrate suborder Sauria. Together with 
their close relatives the snakes, suborder Ser- 
pentes, they make up 95 percent of living rep- 
tiles. The approximately 20 lizard families 
contain some 3,000 species, which, although 
most diverse and abundant in the tropics, 
range from the Arctic circle to southern 
Africa, South America, and Australia. Liz- 
ards share with snakes the presence of scales, 
paired male copulatory organs (hemipenes), 
and flexible skulls. Typical lizards have mod- 
erately cylindrical bodies, four well-developed 
legs, a tail slightly longer than the head and 
body, and movable lower eyelids. They range 
in size from 3 to over 300 centimetres (1% 
inches to 10 feet), but most are around 30 cen- 
timetres (12 inches) long..Ornamentation in- 
cludes crests on the head, back, or tail, spines, 
brightly coloured throat fans, and throat 
frills. Major ref. 16:282d 
-axial muscles, illus. 8 12:646 
-chemoreceptive structures of reptiles 4:186b 
-circulatory system anatomy 4:629a; illus. 626 
-coloration, pigments and protective 

uses 4:912d 
-median eye development 14:361h 
-pet ownership responsibilities 14:150g 
-regeneration of tail and 

homomorphosis 15:577c 
‘reproductive system anatomy 15:707h 
- Triassic evolution and ancestry 18:695g 


lizard beetle, also called LANGURIID BEETLE, 
any of the 400 species of the family Lan- 
guriidae (order Coleoptera). Most species oc- 
cur in Asia and North America. Lizard beetles 
are narrow and long, between 5 and 10 mil- 
limetres (0.2 to 0.4 inch), The adults, reddish 
in colour with dark wing covers (elytra), feed 
on plants. The larvae of the clover stem borer 
(Languria mozardi) may become serious pests 
in clover fields. Members of many species 
make squeaking sounds using well-developed 
stridulatory organs on top of the head, 


lizardfish, any of about 36 species of marine 
fish of the family Synodontidae, found 
primarily in the tropics. Lizardfish are elon- 
gated with rounded bodies and scaly, rather 


Lizardfish (Synodus) 


A. Power—Bruce Coleman Inc 


reptilian heads. They grow to a maximum 
length of about 50 centimetres (20 inches) and 
are characteristically mottled or blotched to 
blend with their surroundings. Most lizardfish 
live in shallow water. They tend to frequent 
sandy or muddy areas, and sometimes lie 
partly buried in the bottom. They are carnivo- 
rous and prey on fish, holding the catch with 
their many sharp teeth. They are sometimes 
taken by fishermen but are not generally con- 
sidered good to eat. 
-classification and general features 16: 191f 


Lizardi, José Joaquin Fernandez de: see 
Fernandez de Lizardi, José Joaquin. 


lizardite (mineral): see serpentine. 


lizard orchid (Himantoglossum hircinum), an 
unusual-looking plant of the family Or- 


Lizard orchid (Himantoglossum) 
El Crowson—J.E. Downward 


chidaceae, occurs sporadically in a variety of 
dry European habitats. Each greenish-purple 
flower bears several long, slightly twisted 
lobes. The two side lobes resemble the hind- 
legs of a lizard, the long central part of the lip 
is similar to a tail, and the petals and sepals 
form the head and body. The flowers are clus- 
tered on a spike about 10 to 50 centimetres (4 
to 20 inches) long. A lizard orchid has a goat- 
like odour and a rather untidy appearance. 


Lizard Peninsula, also known as THE LIz- 


ARD, terminating in Lizard Point (Lizard 
Head), county of Cornwall, England, south- 
ernmost point of the island of Great Britain. 


cent, with many 
offshore rocks, rugged cliffs 150-250 ft (45-75 
m) high, and small bays. Inland a level open 
landscape occurs. The local green- and pur- 
ple-coloured serpentine rock is used for build- 
ing and is worked into ornaments. At Poldhu 
a monument marks the spot where, in- ae 
Guglielmo Marconi sent and received the first 


The coastal scenery is magnifi 


4 


transatlantic radio message. There are several 
villages on the peninsula, and the nearest 
notable town is Helston. 

-map, United Kingdom 18:867 


lizard skin, also called DRAGON SKIN, a 
decorative technique in Japanese pottery 
characterized by a deeply fissured glaze. 
- Japanese pottery decorative 

techniques 14:926c 


lizard snake (Malpolon monspessulana): see 
Montpellier snake. 


lizard’s-tail, also called WATER DRAGON, 
common name for plants of the lizard’s- 
tail family (Saururaceae), found in North 


Lizard’s-tail (Saururus cernuus) 


Kitty Kohout—Root Resources 


America and eastern Asia. Three to five gen- 
era (depending on the authority consulted) are 
represented by four to seven species. 

A single species, Saururus cernuus, grows in 
eastern North America, frequenting marshy 
areas. The plant has creeping stems, or run- 
ners. Erect branches about 60 to 150 cen- 
timetres (about two to five feet) tall bear 
heart-shaped leaves on long stalks. Small, 
white flowers grow in a spike with a drooping 
tip (the lizard’s tail). Major ref. 14:467c; il- 
lus. 


Ljouwert (The Netherlands); see Leeuwar- 
den. 


Ljubljana, German Laiacu, Italian LuBIA- 
NA, Capital city and economic, political, and 
cultural centre of the republic of Slovenia, 
Yugoslavia, on the Ljubljanica (Ljubljanchit- 
za) River. The Roman city of Emona (lst cen- 
tury BC) was located there, probably on a pre- 
historic settlement site. A strategic city on the 
route to Pannonia, commanding the Ljubljana 
Gap, it was destroyed by barbarians about 
the 5th century ap. After the Slavs rebuilt it as 
Luvigana, it was damaged by Magyars in the 


Ljubljana along the Ljubljanica River, Yugoslavia 
Salmer—Plessner International : 


10th century. In the 12th century the city 
passed to the dukes of Carniola. In 1270 it 
was taken by Otakar II of Bohemia, and in 
1277 it came under the Habsburgs as Lai- 
bach. 

From 1461, Ljubljana was the seat of a bish- 
op. Taken by the French in 1809, it became 
the government seat of the Illyrian Provinces 
until 1813. In 1821 the Congress of Laibach, a 
meeting of members of the Holy Alliance, was 
held there. The building of the southern rail- 
way from Vienna in 1849 stimulated develop- 
ment of Ljubljana, which became a centre of 
Slovene nationalism under Austrian rule. In 
1797 the first Slovene newspaper was pub- 
lished there. Foreign rule ended in 1918, when 
it became part of Yugoslavia. 

Ljubljana is dominated by a medieval for- 
tress that looks across the city toward the 
Slovenian Alps. The old quarter of the city 
lies between the fortress and the river. Only a 
few old buildings of Austrian Baroque style 
survived the violent earthquake of 1895. In 
the newer part of the city is the large Tivoli 
Park. Buildings of historic interest include 
both religious and secular structures, the 
majority dating from the 18th century. Ljubl- 
jana has a museum, an art gallery, an opera 
house, a university (founded 1595), three art 
academies, and the Slovene Academy of 
Sciences and Arts. 

The city is an important centre of rail and 
road communications to Austria. Turbines 
for hydroelectric stations are produced, and 
other manufactures include natural and man- 
made textiles, paper and newsprint, footwear, 
leather, electrical consumer goods, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, and soap. Pop. (1971) 
173,530. 
46°03' N, 14°31’ E 
‘Balkan nationalist movements 2:626c 
‘map, Yugoslavia 19:1101 


Ljungstrom, Fredrik (1875-1964), Swedish 
engineer. 
‘heat exchanger development 8:708d 


Ljusnan, river, north central Sweden. After 
rising in the Norwegian border mountains it 
flows for 270 mi (430 km) in a generally south- 
east direction through the provinces of 
Harjedalen and Hilsingland past the towns of 
Sveg, Ljusdal, and Bollnas to the Gulf of 
Bothnia at Ljusne, With a drainage area of 
7,650 sq mi (19,800 sq km), it is the- largest 
river in Halsingland and one of the most im- 
portant rivers in Sweden, especially for log- 
ging purposes, in which it is exceeded only by 
Daladlven and Angermanidlven. It is also a 
source of hydroelectric power and is known 
for its salmon, 

61°12’ N, 17°08’ E 

-map, Sweden 17:849 

llama (mammal): see lamoid. 


llama fibre, animal fibre obtained from the 
llama species of the lamoids (see lamoid) and 
belonging to the group of textile fibres called 
specialty hair fibres (qg.v.). The llama, found in 
the high Andean region of South America, 


has been important chiefly as a beast of bur- . 


den and for its meat since the time of the In- 
cas. 

Most herds are maintained by the Indians of 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Chile, and Argentina. 
The animals are normally sheared every two 
years, each yielding about 7-8 pounds (3.2- 
3.6 kilograms) of fleece. Llama fleece consists 
of the coarse hairs of the protective outer 
coat, comprising about 20 percent, and the 
short, crimped (wavy) fibre of the insulating 
undercoat. Colour is usually variegated, gen- 
erally in shades of brown, although there are 
some pure browns, blacks, and whites. Clean- 
ing reduces the final yield of fleece to about 
66-84 percent of the original weight. 

Individual locks of hair appear wavy and the 
fairly downy fibres have about four to eight 
crimps to the inch (about two to four per cen- 
timetre), but the coarse hairs are fairly 
straight. Length ranges from 3 to 10 inches (8 
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to 25 centimetres), the coarse hairs being long- 
est. The difference in diameter between the 
guard hairs and the downy fibre is not so great 
as it is in cashmere. Diameter ranges from 
about 10 to 150 microns (a micron is about 
0.00004 inch) with undercoat fibre usually 
from 10 to 20 microns. 

The scales of the outer layer of the fibre are 
indistinct, and the cortical layer contains pig- 
ment, with variations in the amount and dis- 
tribution producing the various colours and 
shades. All but the finest fibres are likely to 
possess a hollow central core, or medulla, re- 
sulting in low density, which makes the fibre 
fairly light in weight. 

Llama fibre is used, alone or in blends, for 
knitwear and for woven fabrics made into 
outerwear. It is used locally for rugs, rope, 
and fabric. 

‘fleece description and production 7:287a 


Llanbedr Pont Steffan (Wales): see Lam- 
peter. 


Llanberis, town, county of Gwynedd (until 
1974 it was in the former Caernarvonshire), 
Wales. It is a tourist centre northwest of 
Snowdon, the highest peak in Wales, and is 
the lower terminus of the railway to the 
mountain’s summit. It lies between two lakes 
at the entrance to the Llanberis Pass, and the 
ruins of the 13th-century Welsh castle of Dol- 
badarn stand immediately southeast of the 
town. The Dinorwic slate quarries face Llan- 
beris across the valley. Pop. (1971) 2,049. 
53°07’ N, 4°09’ W 

Llandaff, also LLANDAF, township, county of 
South Glamorgan, Wales (from 1922 to 1974 


Cathedral of Llandaff, South Glamorgan, from the 
southeast 


Justin B. Ingram—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


a ward in Cardiff county borough). It lies on 
the west bank of the River Taff, about 2 mi 
(3.2 km) northwest of Cardiff city centre. The 
cathedral of the ancient diocese of Llan- 
daff in the Church in Wales originated in a 
6th-century foundation by the Celtic St. Teilo, 
but the present structure was begun by Bishop 
Urban in the early 12th century and com- 
pleted after about 100 years. Urban also went 
to Rome (1128-29) to press claims regarding 
the diocesan boundaries, which had been the 
subject of intense controversy; the Book of 
Llandaff, compiled in support of his claims, 
recorded privileges and grants that had been 
made to the see in recognition of its ecclesias- 
tical status. The cathedral lost much of its 
revenue after the Reformation and fell into 
decay; in the 18th century the southwest tow- 
er and part of the roof collapsed, and a small 
church was erected inside the ruins. Consider- 
able restoration of the original building oc- 
curred in the 19th century and, again, follow- 
ing severe damage in an air raid in World War 
II. Jacob Epstein’s “Christ in Majesty” domi- 
nates the nave; an annual music festival is 
held in the cathedral. 

Llandaff Castle, the home of the medieval 
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bishops, was destroyed c. 1403-04 by the 
Welsh insurgent leader Owen Glendower 
(Owain Glyndwr) during his rebellion against 
English occupation; but the ruined gatehouse 
remains. Bishop Ollivant (1849-82) acquired 
Llandaff Court as the bishop’s residence. 
Nearby are the Cathedral School, St. Mi- 
chael’s Theological College, and Howell’s 
School for Girls. Retaining much of a village 
atmosphere at its centre, Llandaff has become 
an attractive residential suburb of Cardiff. 
Latest census 22,164. 
51°30’ N, 3°14’ W 
Llandeilo Series, sequence of Ordovician 
rocks in Great Britain found between those of 
the Llanvirn Series below and the Caradoc Se- 
ries above (the Ordovician Period began 
about 500,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
70,000,000 years). The Llandeilo was first 
studied in Wales, where, at its maximum, the 
series attains a thickness of about 760 metres 
(2,500 feet) and consists of shales, limestones, 
and sandy beds. The limestones contain fossils 
of a distinctive trilobite (extinct marine ar- 
thropod) fauna characterized by the genera 
Ogygia and Ampyx; a single graptolite (class 
of extinct marine colonial animals) zone, that 
of Glyptograptus teretiusculus, has been 
recognized in the shaly beds. The Llandeilo 
has worldwide representation although re- 
gional names are substituted in different 
areas. Important sections are found in 
the Baltic-Scandinavian region of northern 
Europe, the U.S.S.R., southern China, Aus- 
tralia, and South America. The Australian 
section is especially important for the grapto- 
lite zonation that it provides, allowing corre- 
lations to be made with rocks elsewhere. 
-Ordovician rock correlation 13:659¢g; 

figure 657 
-Ordovician strata correlations, table 2 13:919 


Llandovery, Welsh LLANYMDDYFRI, bor- 
ough, county of Dyfed (until 1974 it was in the 
former Carmarthenshire), Wales. The town 
has developed round a 12th-century Norman 
castle at a Roman camp site and has tradi- 
tionally served as a small market town for the 
Upper Towi Valley, receiving charters from 
the English king Richard III (1485) and later 
monarchs. The market hall has a clock tower 
listed as an ancient monument. Llandovery 
College, a boys’ public (independent) school, 
was founded in 1848. Sited on the edge of the 
Brecon Beacons National Park, Llandovery 
has an active tourist trade; there is also a saw- 
milling industry based upon nearby forestry 
areas. Rhys Prichard, author of Canwyll y 
Cymry (The Welshman’ s Candle), a 17th-cen- 
tury book of religious poems important in the 
development of Welsh literature, was vicar 
here. Llandovery is served by rail and lies on 
the main road from London to Fishguard. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,999. 

51°59’ N, 3°48’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Llandovery Series, lowermost of the three 
primary divisions of the Silurian (the Silurian 
Period began about 430,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 35,000,000 years). The series 
is characterized by rocks near Carmarthen- 
shire, South Wales, where about 1,200 metres 
(4,000 feet) of shales, sandstones, and gray 
mudstones occur. To the northwest, in the re- 
gion of Llandilo, upwards of 3, 000 metres 
(10,000 feet) of strata occur. Two distinctive 
Llandovery facies are evident and represent 
different depositional environments; each is 
distinguished by a characteristic fauna. The 
shelly facies is characterized by distinctive 
brachiopods such as the genera Pentamerus 
and Stricklandia and the trilobite genus Pha- 
cops; the facies containing graptolites is best 
represented by the genera Monograptus and 
Diplograptus. 

Llandovery rocks occur worldwide but may 
bear different regional names. Important 


Llandovery sections may be seen near Os- 
lo, where the shelly facies is well developed. 
Other Llandovery rocks are found in the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia, where the fossil faunas are similar to 
those of Europe and North America. 
-Silurian paleogeography 16:772g 


Llandrindod Wells, Welsh LLANDRINDOD, 
town and resort, county of Powys (until 1974 
it was the county town [seat] of the former 
Radnorshire), Wales. A spa, it is based on 
medicinal waters (first discovered c. 1696), 
but it only became widely popular with 19th- 
century improvements in communications. 
Although the spa’s popularity has waned 
somewhat, it is still an active tourist centre, 
with a number of hotels, spacious streets, 
parks (one with international bowling greens), 
and a 14-ac (5.7-ha) boating lake. The town 
lies on the railway. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 3,379. 
SPAS IN SPRY AY 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Llandudno, seaside resort, county of Gwy- 
nedd (until 1974 it was in the former Caernar- 
vonshire), North Wales. The modern Irish Sea 
resort, a product of the railway age, fronts 
Llandudno bay, between the limestone head- 
lands of Great Orme and Little Orme. In 
Great Orme are prehistoric sites and old cop- 
per mines that were worked in Roman times. 
The parish church of St. Tudno stands on the 
site of the 7th-century saint’s oratory. The re- 
sort contains the modern gardens of the Hap- 
py Valley Park. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 19,009. 
53°19’ N, 3°49’ W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Llanelly, industrial town and borough, coun- 
ty of Dyfed (until 1974 it was in the former 
Carmarthenshire), Wales. The old-established 
settlement’s real growth dates from the late 
18th century, when it became a centre of non- 
ferrous metal manufacture (lead; copper after 
1804; and, after 1847, tinplate, which came to 
dominate the local economy) and also was a 
port for the southeast Carmarthenshire an- 
thracite coalfield. Gradually these industrial 
interests have declined. The docks were closed 
in 1951; and the old tinplate mills have all 
closed, obsolescence and consolidation having 
taken heavy toll by 1950. Afterward, howev- 
er, the large new cold reduction mill at Tros- 
tre, using steel strip from Port Talbot, has 
made Llanelly one of the three present-day 
centres of the South Wales tinplate industry, 
while the town also has a small steel industry 
of its own. 

It has a technical college and an art school 
and, in Parc Howard, a museum and art gal- 
lery, gu ere prelim, 26,320. 
51°42’ N, 4°10’ W 
Llanchyy (Wales): see Saint Asaph. 


Llaneros, cowboys of the plains of Venezue- 
la. 
-Venezuelan war of independence 2:1206g 


Llangollen, market town, county of Clwyd, 
(until 1974 it was in the former Denbighshire), 
Wales, in the valley of the River Dee. It is the 
home of the international musical eisteddfod 
(Welsh festival of the arts) founded in 1946 to 
promote international good will, and it also 
has a thriving tourist trade, located as it is on 
a valley route into the North Wales moun- 
tains. Historic local features include Valle 
Crucis Abbey (established ap 1200), Eliseg’s 
Pillar (a remarkable 9th-century stone cross), 
Castell-Dinas-Bran (a 13th-century Welsh 
prince’s stronghold gateway), and a 14th-cen- 
tury bridge across the Dee. The town lies on 
the important road from London to Holyhead 
in northwest Wales. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 3,108. 
52°58’ N, 3°10’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Llanidloes, market town and_ borough, 
county of Powys (until 1974 it was in the for- 
mer Montgomeryshire), central Wales. It lies 
in the Upper Severn Valley for which it serves 
as a rural service centre. The market town, its 


charter dating from 1280, grew beneath a 
Norman castle. The half-timbered market hall 
is extant. Flannel weaving and lead mining, 
which flourished in the 19th century in the 
surrounding district, have now ceased, Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 2,333. 

5222 7RIN 3232 W, 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

llano (grassland type): see savanna. 


Llano Estacado, English sTaKED PLAIN, a 
portion of the high plains of the United 
States, covers an area of 30,000 sq mi (78,000 
sq km) along the Texas-New Mexico border. 
It is bounded by the Canadian River Valley 
(north), the “break of the plains” (east), the 
Edwards Plateau (south), and the Mescalero 
Ridge overlooking the Pecos River (west). 
Strikingly level in appearance (averaging 
3,000-4,000 ft [900-1,200 m] above sea level), 
the semi-arid plain’s monotony is occasionally 
broken by localized water-retaining depres- 
sions. Its potentially fertile soils, though 
handicapped by meagre rainfall, high evapo- 
ration rates, and periodic droughts, support 
grazing, dry-land farming of wheat and grain 
sorghums, and irrigated cotton production. 
Production of petroleum and natural gas is 
also important. Lubbock and Amarillo, Tex., 
are the most important cities in the region; 
but a less than salubrious climate, monoto- 
nous landscape, and isolation combine to re- 
strict population densities. 

-climate harshness and legend origin 18:165h 


_-map, United States 18:908 


Llanos 11:5 (Spanish: Plains), wide grass- 
lands of Venezuela and Colombia, South 
America, bordered by the Andes Mountains 
(west and north), the Orinoco River and the 
Guiana Highlands (east), and the Rio Gua- 
viare and the Amazonian rain forest (south). 
Occupying 220,000 sq mi (570,000 sq km), the 
Llanos form a major cattle-raising area and 
have important oil deposits in the north and 
east. 

The text article covers the relief of the 
Llanos, and their soils and drainage, climate, 
vegetation and animal life, population and re- 
source development, and prospects for the fu- 
ture.” 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-geographic, demographic, and economic 
features 4:864g passim to 865h 

-location and vegetation 8:285c 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

-rainfall patterns and cattle raising 13:738c 

‘relief and size 19:58h 


Llanquihue, province, southern Chile, be- 
tween Argentina (east) and the Pacific Ocean 
(west) and bordering Golfo (“gulf”) de Ancud 
(south). Created in 1861, it was given its 


Lake Todos los Santos, Llanquihue province, Chile 
Arthur Griffin—EB Inc. 


present boundaries in 1937 and has an area of 
7,029 sq mi (18,205 sq km). Its western half is 
rolling country of forests and farmland; its 
eastern half is a rough, volcano-studded, cor- 
dilleran landscape of deep glaciated valleys, 

lakes, and virgin forests. Agriculture is the 
economic mainstay, and beef, dairy foods, 

potatoes, oats, and other cereals are pro- 
duced, Industrial activity is largely limited to 
lumbering, food processing (especially ‘sugar 
beets), and seafood canning. Tourism is a ma- 
jor source of income, for the province is the 
site of Chile’s largest lake, a aia 


with Lago (“lake”) Todos los Santos, marks a 
scenic trans-Andean route to Argentina. Air 
and water traffic to southern island and main- 

land points terminates in Puerto Montt (g.v.), 

the provincial capital. Road, rail, air, and sea 
communications link Llanquihue to Santiago 
and Valparaiso. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 197,986. 

-area and population table 4:251 


Llanquihue, Lake, Spanish Laco LLANQUI- 
HUE, in Lianquihue and Osorno provinces, 
southern Chile. The largest and, with neigh- 
bouring Todos los Santos, the best known of 
Chilean lakes, Llanquihue has an area of 
about 210 sq mi (450 sq km) and is 22 mi (35 
km) long and 25 mi wide with depths of 5,000 
ft (1,500 m). Its western shores are bordered 
by farmlands; to the east rise forested Andean 
foothills. In the distance stand the snow- 
capped volcanoes Osorno and Calbuco, and 
beyond them on the Argentine border towers 
the great, glaciated Cerro Tronador (11,657 ft 
[3,554 mJ). The setting of the lake and good 
fishing have made the lakeside towns, espe- 
cially Puerto Varas, Llanquihue, and Puerto 
Octay, popular resorts. Sawmills and a beet- 
sugar factory are also on its shores. Its outlet 
is the Rio Maullin, which flows into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
41°10’ S, 72°50’ W 
Llantwit Major, town, county of South 
Glamorgan (until 1974 it was in the former 
Glamorganshire), Wales. Prehistoric and Ro- 
man remains have been discovered in and near 
the town, but its principal early importance 
stems from its monastic college (founded c. aD 
500 by the Celtic St. Illtud), a famous centre 
of learning and of ecclesiastical influence for 
the Celtic Church. The monastery was even- 
tually closed at the Dissolution (1536-39), 
having by then become a cell of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, but its gatehouse and dovecote re- 
main. The parish church dates from the 12th 
and 15th centuries, and the town hall from the 
15th. Llantwit Major i is now a shopping centre 
and a resort, as well as a dormitory communi- 
ty fora nearby air base and for Barry, Brid- 
gend (Mid Glamorgan), and other nearby 
places. Latest census 4,243. 
51°25’ N, 3°30’ W 
Llanvirn Series, sequence of Ordovician 
rocks first studied in North Wales (the Or- 
dovician Period began about 500,000,000 
years ago and lasted about 70,000,000 years); 
the Llanvirn precedes the Llandeilo Series and 
follows the Arenig Series. In the type region, 
the Llanvirn consists of about 760 metres 
(2,500 feet) of mudstones and shales, as well 
as volcanic lavas and tuffs. Two Llanvirn 
graptolite (class of extinct marine colonial ani- 
mals) zones, shorter spans of time, are gener- 
ally reco : a lower zone of the species 
Baiaeen aitus bifudus and an upper zone of 
D. murchisoni. Rocks correlated with the 
Llanvirn of Wales have a worldwide distribu- 
tion. In the Baltic region, shales predominate 
and zonation has been achieved with both 
trilobites (extinct marine arthropods) and 
graptolites. Important Llanvirn sequences are 
known from Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
Union, northern Africa, China, Australia and 
New Zealand, and South America. Different 
regional names are applied to rocks correlated 
with the Llanvirn in these areas. 
-Ordovyician rock correlation 13:659h; 

figure 657 
-Ordovician stratigraphic correlations 13:918g; 

table 919 


Llanymddyfri (Wales): see Llandovery. 
Llemosi language: see Catalan language. 
Lleras o, Alberto (1906-_ ), presi- 
dent of Colombia, 1945-46 and 1958-62. 


-National Front formation and 
presidency 4:876e ~ 


Lleras Restrepo, Carlos (1908- ), Colom- 
bian statesman, president 1966-69. 
-Colombian economic development 4:876h 


Lieu Llaw Gyffes (Celtic god): see Lugus. 
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Llewellyn, Richard, in full ricHARD DAFYDD 
VIVIAN LLEWELLYN LLOYD (b. 1907?, St. Da- 
vid’s, Wales), novelist and playwright, known 
especially for How Green Was My Valley 
(1939; film 1941), a best-selling novel about a 
South Wales mining family. 

Educated in Wales and London, Llewellyn 
went to Italy to learn hotel management but 
began working in films in various capacities. 
After a time in the army, more film work, and 
some journalism, he wrote two successful 
mystery plays, Poison Pen (performed 1938) 
and Noose (1947). The two novels None But 
the Lonely Heart (1943) and A Few Flowers 
for Shiner (1950) tried to do for Cockney 
characters what How Green Was My Valley 
did for Welsh miners, but critics judged these 
efforts less successful. 

- Welsh novel tradition 13:291c 


Lleyn Peninsula, in Wales, between Cardi- 
gan Bay and Caernarvon Bay of the Irish Sea. 
-Welsh landscape a tourist attraction 19:526b 


Lliboutry, Louis(-Antonin-Francois) (b. 
Feb. 19, 1922, Madrid), French glaciologist 
known for his investigations of the mechanics 
of glacier movement. He was a professor at 
the University of Grenoble, in France, from 
1945, and director of the Laboratory of Al- 
pine Glaciology at the National Centre of 
Scientific Research, Paris, from 1958. His 
work includes the study of periglacial land- 
forms and the tectonics of glacial areas. He 
wrote Neiges y glaciares de Chile: Fonde- 
ments de glaciologie (1956; “Snows and Gla- 
ciers of Chile: Foundation of Glaciology”) 
and Traité de glaciologie (1965; “Treatise on 
Glaciology”’). 


Llibre del consolat de mar: see Consulate 
of the Sea. 


Llibre d’Evast e Blanquerna, 13th-century 
Catalan work of fiction by Ramon Llull. 
-Catalan literary traditions 10:1124a 


Llivia, town and enclave of Spanish territory 
in the French département of Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales and administratively part of the Spanish 
Catalan province of Gerona. The Roman 
Julia Livia, it lay within the ancient district of 
Cerdagne, or Cerdafia (the upper basin of the 
Rio Segre), of which it was capital until 1177. 
In 1659, by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 33 
Cerdagne villages were ceded to France, and 
the political enclave was created with a neu- 
tral road across French territory to Puigcerda, 
a Spanish fortified town. Notorious during the 
17th and 18th centuries as a smuggling centre, 
it now trades in agricultural products. Pop. 
(1970) 856. 

42°28° N, 1°59’ E 

Llobregat River, in Barcelona province, 

northeastern Spain, rises in the eastern Pyre- 
nees and flows south, then southeast, to enter 
the Mediterranean Sea just south of Bar- 
celona, after a course of 105 mi (157 km). It 
irrigates the coastal plain around its mouth 
and has several hydroelectric power stations. 

41°19’ N, 2°09’ E 

-Barcelona’s natural boundaries 2:720d 

-map, Spain 17:383 


Lloque Yupangui, Spanish spelling of Inca 

LLOQ’E YUPANKI, third Inca emperor. 

-Inca rulers and accomplishments 1:848b; 
table 847 


Lloyd, Edward (fi. 1688-1713), proprietor of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House, in Lombard Street, 
London, from whose name is derived that of 
the great commercial enterprise. See Lloyd’s; 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

-newspaper publishing history 15:238d 


Lloyd, Harold (b. April 20, 1893, Burchard, 

Neb.—d. March 8, 1971, Hollywood), mo- 
tion-picture comedian who was the highest 
paid star of the 1920s and one of the cinema’s 
most popular personalities. He created the 


“comic character of the insignificant little man 
in round, lensless, horn-rimmed spectacles 
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and straw hat who was the embodiment of 
middle class virtues and, despite the fact that 
he attempted seemingly impossible tasks, al- 
ways triumphed in the end. 

The son of an itinerant commercial photog- 
rapher, Lloyd finally settled in San Diego, 
Calif., where in 1913 he started playing minor 
parts in one-reel comedies. He mastered the 
art of the comic chase in the short time he was 
a member of Mack Sennett’s Keystone come- 
dy troupe. In 1915 Lloyd joined the new act- 


‘ing company formed by Hal Roach, a former 


actor who had turned producer. During this 
period he experimented with a comic charac- 
ter, the bewhiskered Willie Work. The most 
consistently successful of his early films, how- 
ever, were those of the Lonesome Luke series. 
Beginning with Just Nuts (1915), Luke quickly 
became a popular U.S. screen character. 

By 1918 the figure of the ordinary white- 
faced man in round glasses had replaced Luke 
as Lloyd’s screen trademark. He developed 
his humour from plot and situation and was 
the first comedian to use physical danger as a 
source of laughter. Lloyd performed his own 
stunts and was known as the screen’s most 
daring comedian. In Safety Last (1923), an 
outstanding success, he hung from the hands 
of a clock several stories above a city street; 


Harold Lloyd, scene from Safety Last, 1923 


The Bettman 


n Archive 


in Girl Shy (1924) he took a thrilling ride atop 
a runaway streetcar; in The Freshman (1925), 
one of the most successful of all silent pic- 
tures, he stood in for the football tackling 
dummy. 

Lloyd’s peak of popularity was reached dur- 
ing the period of silent films, when emphasis 
was on visual rather than verbal humour, al- 
though he made many films after the coming 
of sound. His last was Mad Wednesday 
(1947). He was honoured with a special 
Academy Award in 1952 for his contribution 
to motion-picture comedy. In 1962 Lloyd 
released Harold Lloyd's World of Comedy, a 
compilation of scenes from his old movies, 
and Harold Lloyd’s Funny Side of Life. The 
reception given to both demonstrated the 
timelessness of Lloyd’s silent comedy. 

-style, techniques, and films 12:522g; illus. 


Lloyd, Henry Demarest (b. May 1, 1847, 
New York City—d. Sept. 28, 1903, Chicago), 
journalist whose life and writings had a pro- 
found effect on social reform movements in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lloyd’s ex- 
posés of the abuses of industrial monopolies 
are Classics of muckraking journalism, In 1872 
he joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
where he worked for 13 years at the literary, 
financial, and editorial desks. “‘The Story of a 
Great Monopoly,” his documented study of 
methods used by the Standard Oil Company 
to eliminate its competitors, had a sensational 
effect when it appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly (March 1881). It alerted the public 
to the need for antitrust legislation and served 
as a model for the new genre of muckraking 
journalism. His attack on monopolies was lat- 
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Henry Demarest Lloyd 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


er expanded into his,most important book, 
Wealth Against Commonwealth (1894). 

After 1885 Lloyd devoted full time to public 
affairs as a supporter of free trade and of the 
rights of labour and of the consumer. In the 
1890s he visited Europe and New Zealand to 
study social experiments, chiefly in the area of 
the reconciliation of industrial conflicts, De- 
feated in 1894 as a congressional candidate of 
the independent National People’s Party, he 
withdrew from active politics. 


Lloyd, Marie, original name MATILDA ALICE 
VICTORIA Woop (b. Feb. 12, 1870, London— 
d. Oct. 7, 1922, London), foremost English 
music-hall artist of the late 19th century, who 
became well-known in the London, or Cock- 
ney, low comedy then popular. She first ap- 
peared in 1885 at the Eagle Music Hall under 
the name Bella Delmare. Six weeks later she 
adopted the stage name Marie Lloyd. 

In an essay on Marie Lloyd, T.S. Eliot said 
that her deep popular appeal stemmed from 
her ability to capture and express the spirit of 
the English common people. In her songs and 
sketches she introduced to the public a series 
of studies in Cockney humour, sympathetic to 
the little man and often risqué. Her best acts 
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Marie Lloyd 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


included “Everything in the Garden’s Love- 
ly,” “Oh, Mr. Porter,” and “One of the Ruins 
That Cromwell Knocked About a Bit.” She 
was married to Percy Courtney, a merchant; 
to Alec Hurley, a comedian; and to Bernard 
Dillon, a jockey. 


Lloyd, (John) Selwyn (Brooke) (b. July 
28, 1904, Liverpool—d. May 17, 1978, Ox- 
fordshire), Conservative politician who was 
foreign secretary during Britain’s diplomatic 
humiliation in the Suez crisis of 1956 and later 
chancellor of the exchequer under Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan. 

Lloyd studied law at Cambridge and was 
called to the bar in 1930, After World War II 
army service, he was elected to the House of 


Commons, where he served from 1945 until 
1976. An effective parliamentarian, he became 
known as one of the ‘““Young Turks” of the 
Conservative Party. When his party returned 
to power in 1951, Lloyd became minister of 
state for foreign affairs. After short terms as 
minister of supply (1954-55) and minister of 
defense (1955), he became foreign secretary 
(1955-60). During that term the invasion of 
Egypt was undertaken by Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden (October 1956) in alliance with 
France following the Egyptian seizure of the 
Suez Canal. Soviet and U.S. opposition to this 
move soon led to a United Nations-conducted 
ceasefire and withdrawal of troops—and to 
Eden’s resignation (late 1956). Lloyd, howev- 
er, was retained in his post by Harold Mac- 
millan, the new prime minister. 

InJ uly 1960 Lloyd was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer but soon proved unable to 
cope with inflation and balance of payments 
difficulties, and in July 1962 he was purged 
along with other senior Cabinet members. 
Lloyd rejected an offer of a peerage and took 
his place as a Conservative backbencher in the 
Commons. In 1963 he joined the Cabinet of 
the new prime minister, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, as lord privy seal, serving until 1964, 
when his party was defeated. After the Con- 
servative victory in 1970, Lloyd was elected 
speaker of the House of Commons (1971-76). 
He was created a life peer in 1976 with the ti- 
tle Baron Selwyn-Lloyd of Wirral. He was the 
author of Mr. Speaker, Sir (1976). 


Lloyd, William (1627-1717), Church of En- 
gland bishop of Worcester (1700-17), who led 
the opposition to the Roman Catholic policies 
of King James II and championed the acces- 
sion of the Protestant rulers William and 
Mary (1689). 


Lloyd George, David 11:6 (b. Jan. 17, 
1863, Manchester, Eng.—d. ‘March 26, 1945, 
near Llanystumdwy, Wales), Liberal prime 
minister (1916-22) who dominated British 
domestic politics and laid the foundation for 
the modern welfare state. 

Abstract of text biography. After a child- 
hood in poverty, he embarked upon the career 
of solicitor as an apprentice (1879) and passed 
his final examination in 1884. During his long 
parliamentary career (1890-1945), he con- 
tributed in the War Office to the successful 
conclusion of World War I and, as prime 
minister, he negotiated Irish independence 
(December 1921). As a proponent of Welsh 
nationalism, Lloyd George led the radical 
wing of the Liberal Party with wit and skill in 
the House of Commons. He vehemently at- 
tacked what he considered the rapacity of the 
rich, as chancellor of the exchequer devised a 
famous “People’s Budget’’ (1909) that raised 
taxes on upper incomes and large estates, and 
designed Britain’s first comprehensive health 
and unemployment insurance (1911). After 
solving the problem of munitions supplies 
that aided the Allied triumph in World War I, 
he strove for a non-vindictive treaty at Ver- 
sailles (1919). He resigned from the post .of 
prime minister in 1922 during the English- 
Turkish crisis and thenceforth played a minor 
role in British politics. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-British Exchequer appointment 2:206e 
-British and Irish political developments 3:273c 
-Churchill’s alliance to curb Lords 4:596a 
-Curzon’s political career 5:375e 
-Foch’s single command plan reaction 7:447e 
-World War I ministry 19:952c 


Lloydminster, city, astride the Alberta-Sas- 
katchewan border, Canada, midway between 
Edmonton (Alberta) and Saskatoon (Sas- 
katchewan). The site was settled in 1903 by 
Barr Colonists, a group of about 2,000 re- 
cruited in London by an Anglican clergyman, 
the Rev. I.M. Barr, and led by the Rev. 
George E. Lloyd, for whom the city was 
named, With the creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, the com- 
munity was divided by the boundary line; the 


two municipalities did not amalgamate until 
1930. The city’s economy is based largely on 
agriculture and the oil industry. Barr Colony 
Museum, St. John’s Minster historical site (a 
1904 log church), and Weaver Park (with its 
historical Barr Colony marker) recall Lloyd- 
Wenay origins. Inc, city, 1958. Pop. (1976) 


53°17’ N, 110°00’ W 
‘map, Canada 3:716 
Lloyd’s, also called LLoyp’s OF LONDON, in- 
ternational insurance market, founded infor- 
mally (1688) by a group of marine insurance 
underwriters at Edward Lloyd’s coffeehouse 
in London. The Corporation of Lloyd’s (1871) 
is the governing body of the market but does 
not itself transact insurance business; this is 
done by individuals, known as underwriting 
members of Lloyd’s, who accept insurance for 
their own accounts. 
-marine insurance and historical 

developments 9:646g 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, world’s first 
and largest ship-classification society, begun 
in 1760 as a register of ships likely to be in- 
sured by marine insurance underwriters meet- 
ing at Lloyd’s coffeehouse in London, Since 
the first known edition in 1764, it has come to 
be concerned with the establishment of con- 
struction and maintenance standards for mer- 
chant ships and the provision of a technical 
service to assist owners in maintaining such 
standards. Its register book, issued annually, 
lists all merchant ships of 100 or more tons 
gross. 

-safety standards 18:666h ? 

-ship construction standards 16:692f 


Llull, Ramon, also called RAYMOND LULLY 
(b. c. 1235, Majorca—d. 1316, probably Tu- 
nis, N.Af.), Catalan mystic and poet who at- 
tempted to encompass all knowledge in a 
Neoplatonic schema of Idealism. His writings 
helped to develop the Romance Catalan lan- 
guage and influenced Neoplatonic mysti- 
cism in medieval and 17th-century Europe. 

Reared at the royal court of Majorca, Llull 
developed characteristics of a troubadour in 
his chivalrous upbringing. A manual of chiv- 
alry he wrote appeared in a 15th-century En- 
glish version edited by William Caxton, the 
first English printer. From the large Moorish 
population in Majorca he acquired a knowI- 
edge of Arabic, which he exercised in some of 
his writings. His milieu also created an interest 
in Islamic Sufi mysticism and the Eastern con- 
templative spirit. 

Having married, Llull at about the age of 30 
experienced mystical visions of Christ on the 
cross, after which he abandoned courtly life 


Llull and the ladders of his “‘Art,"’ miniature from 
Thomas Le Myesier’s “‘Breviculum,” 14th century; in the 
Badische Landesbibliothek, ‘Rartstone oe st. 
Peterperg. 9.) J). PUBS 
By courtesy of the Badische Landesbibliothek, Reg _W.Ger. ul 4! | 
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and devoted himself to missionary work. In- 
fluenced by the pacifist spirituality of Francis 
of Assisi, he travelled throughout North 
Africa and Asia Minor attempting to convert 
Muslims to Christianity. 

About 1272, after another mystical experi- 
ence on Majorca’s Mount Randa in which 
Llull related seeing the whole universe reflect- 
ing the divine attributes, he conceived of re- 
ducing all knowledge to first principles and 
determining their convergent point of unity. 
Influenced also by the Neoplatonic Augustini- 
an tradition of Idealism and the doctrine of 
conceptual knowledge through divine enlight- 
enment, he engaged in repudiating the Pa- 
risian rationalist school reflecting the 12th- 
century Arabic Aristotelian Averroes. In his 
reaction to Averroism, which completely 
separated theological from philosophical 
truth, he identified theology and philosophy 
and maintained that even the deepest myster- 
ies of the Christian faith can be proved by log- 
ical argument. Borrowing certain tenets from 
the 11th-century Scholastic theologian An- 
selm of Canterbury, he wrote his principal 
work collectively known as the Ars magna 
(“The Great Art’’) that includes the treatises 
Arbor scientiae (“The Tree of Knowledge”’) 
and Liber de ascensu et descensu intellectus 
(“The Book of the Ascent and Descent of the 
Intellect”), describing the stages of intellectual 
development in understanding all being 
through the method of his art. Interpreting all 
reality as the embodiment of some aspect of 
the divinity, he attempted to teach theology, 
philosophy, and the natural sciences as ana- 
logues of one another, Basing his art structur- 
ally on the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
(one God in three persons), he categorized, 
according to Augustine of Hippo, the three 
powers of the soul as the images of the divine 
Trinity in man. As intellect, it was an art of 
knowing; as will, an art of loving; and as 
memory, the art of recall, 

Llull devoted his life to the spread of his art 
and attempted to interest rulers and popes in 
his projects. King James II of Aragon was 
persuaded to establish a school at Majorca 
for the study of Oriental languages so that the 
art could be disseminated throughout the Is- 
lamic world. 

As a mystic, Llull has been recognized as re- 
flecting the Neoplatonism of the Victorine 
school (expounded by the monks of Saint-Vic- 
tor, near Paris). He is also considered the fore- 
runner of the eminent 16th-century Spanish 
mystical tradition exemplified by St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross. 

According to legend, he was martyred by 
stoning at Bougie, N.Af. Charges of confusing 
faith with reason led to the condemnation of 
Llull’s teaching by Pope Gregory XI in 1376. 
In the 19th century, however, the Roman 
Catholic Church showed more sympathetic 
interest and approved of his veneration. Cur- 
rent interest centres on his mystical writings, 
particularly the Llibre damic e amat (The 
Book of the Lover and the Beloved, 1923). In 
Catalan culture his allegorical novels Blan- 
querna (c. 1284) and Felix (c. 1288) enjoy wide 
popularity. 

Llull’s works in Catalan were critically edit- 
ed by M. Obrador, S. Galmes, et al. (21 vol., 
1905-52). The Latin edition is in progress. 

-Christian theology and the Holy Land 17:414a 
-contributions to Catalan literature 10:1124a 
-Crusade expedition theorization 5:309g 
-encyclopaedia’s function 6:780d 


Llullaillaco, Volcan, snowcapped extinct 
volcano 22,057 ft (6,723 m) high, in the Andes 
Mountains of northern Chile, just west of the 
Argentine border. 

74843! S, 68°33’ W 

-map, Chile 4:248 

Llwehwr, township group, county of West 
Glamorgan (until 1974 it was in the former 
_ Glamorganshire), Wales. The administrative 
entity, Which lies on the northwest periphery 
of Swansea, contains four towns, of which 
“ished is the smallest and oldest, with a me- 
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dieval castle built to control a Bristol Channel 
Estuary crossing. Gorseinon (the administra- 
tive centre), Gowerton, and Pontardulais are 
industrial towns, with steelmaking important 
at Gowerton. The area’s surviving tinplate 
mills, however, have all closed since World 
War II. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 26,845. 

51°35’ N, 4°00’ W 

Llwyd, Morgan (b. 1619, Merioneth—d. 
June 3, 1659, Wrexham, Denbighshire), Puri- 
tan writer whose Llyfr y Tri Aderyn (1653; 
“The Book of the Three Birds”’) is considered 
the most important original Welsh work pub- 
lished during the 17th century. One of the 
most widely read of Welsh classics, the work 
is in two parts, on the theory of government 
and on religious liberty, a discourse conducted 
among the eagle (Oliver Cromwell, or the 
secular power), the raven (the Anglicans, or 
organized religion), and the dove (the Non- 
conformists, or the followers of the inner 
light), 

Llwyd came from a gentry family and proba- 
bly received his early education at Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, being influenced by the Quak- 
ers and the 16th- and 17th-century German 
mystic Jakob Bohme. In the English Civil 
War he served as a chaplain in the Parliamen- 
tary army. He was identified with the first Dis- 
senting church in Wales, and when he died he 
was buried in the “Dissenters’ graveyard” in 
Rhésddu Road, near Wrexham. His other 
works include Lilythyr ir Cymryu Cariadus 
(1653; “Letter to the Beloved Welsh’’). 

- Welsh literature development 10:1153a 


Llyr, Children of, in Celtic mythology, a 
family of gods in constant conflict with the 
Children of Dén. In Welsh tradition, Llyr and 
his son Manawydan, like the Irish gods Lir 
and Manannan, were associated with the sea, 
though myths about them differed. Llyr’s oth- 
er children included Bran (Bendigeidfran), a 
god of bards and poetry; Branwen, wife of the 
sun god Matholwch, king of Ireland; and 
Creidylad (in earlier myths, a daughter of 
Lludd). 

Hearing of Matholwch’s maltreatment of 
Branwen, Bran and Manawydan led an expe- 
dition to avenge her. Bran was killed in the 
subsequent war, which left only seven survi- 
vors, among them Manawydan and Pryderi, 
son of Pwyll (g.v.). Manawydan married 
Pryderi’s mother, Rhiannon, and was there- 
after closely associated with them. 


Llywarch Hen (fi. 6th century), Welsh lead- 
er, who was the hero of literary sagas com- 
posed by a 9th-century storyteller in Powys. 
The stories are set against the background of 
the heroic struggle of the Welsh of the King- 
dom of Powys against the Anglo-Saxons of 
Mercia. Of these tales, in which prose was 
used for narrative and description and verse 
for dialogue and soliloquy, the verse passages 
are all that remain. They are preserved in the 
Red Book of Hergest. 


Llywelyn ap Gruffudd (d. Dec, 11, 1282, 
near Builth, Powys), prince of Gwynedd in 
northern Wales who struggled unsuccessfully 
to drive the English from Welsh territory. He 
was the only Welsh ruler to be officially 
recognized by the English as prince of Wales, 
but within a year after his death Wales fell 
completely under English rule. 

Although Llywelyn ap Gruffudd’s grandfa- 
ther, Llywelyn ap Iorwerth (died 1240), had 
made Gwynedd the centre of Welsh power, 
the state nearly collapsed during the reign of 
David ap Llywelyn (1240-46). When David 
died in 1246, Llywelyn and his brother Owain 
divided the remaining territory. In 1255 
Llywelyn seized Owain’s lands and set out to 
assert once again Gwynedd’s hegemony over 
Wales. Taking advantage of the conflict be- 
tween King Henry III of England and his bar- 
ons, Llywelyn proclaimed himself prince of 
Wales and received the homage of the other 
Welsh princes (1258). In 1262 he took up 
arms against the English lords of southern 
Wales and allied himself with Henry III’s 
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chief baronial opponent, Simon de Montfort, 
who seized power in England in 1264. Mont- 
fort was killed in 1265, and two years later 
Llywelyn signed a treaty by which he recog- 
nized Henry’s overlordship; in return he was 
authorized to receive homage from the other 
Welsh princes. Nevertheless, upon the death 
of Henry III and the accession of Edward I 
(1272), Llywelyn again defied the English. Ed- 
ward invaded Wales and subjugated Llywelyn 
in 1276-77, but in 1282 Llywelyn and his 
brother David raised a rebellion for national 
independence. The uprising collapsed soon af- 
ter Edward’s forces killed Llywelyn in a skir- 
mish near Builth. 

-Edward I’s policy and defeat in Wales 6:435a 
-Edward I’s suppression of revolt 3:211g 

- Welsh consolidation and conflicts 3:231h 


Llywelyn ap Torwerth, called LLYWwELYN 
THE GREAT (d. April 11, 1240, Aberconway 
later Conway, Gwynedd), Welsh prince, the 
most outstanding native ruler to appear in 
Wales before the region came under English 
rule in 1283. He was the grandson of Owain 
Gwynedd (died 1170), a powerful ruler of 
Gwynedd in northern Wales. While still a 
child, Llywelyn was exiled by his uncle, Da- 
vid. He deposed David in 1194 and by 1202 
had brought most of northern Wales under 
his control. In 1205 he married Joan, the il- 
legitimate daughter of England’s King John 
(ruled 1199-1216). Nevertheless, when Llyw- 
elyn’s attempts to extend his authority into 
southern Wales threatened English posses- 
sions, John invaded Wales (1211) and overran 
most of Gwynedd. The Prince soon won back 
his lands. He secured his position by allying 
with John’s powerful baronial opponents, and 
his actions helped the barons influence the 
King’s signing of Magna Carta (1215). Two 
years after the accession of King Henry III 
(ruled 1216-72), the English acknowledged 
that Llywelyn controlled almost all of Wales, 
but by 1223 they had forced him to withdraw 
to the north behind a boundary between Car- 
digan, Dyfed, and Builth, Powys. Many 
Welsh princes in the south, however, still ac- 
cepted his overlordship. In his last years the 
aged Llywelyn turned his government over to 
his son David (prince of Gwynedd). When 
Llywelyn died, a chronicler described him as 
pice of Wales, which he was in fact, if not in 
aw. 

-Gwynedd’s hegemony and English 

conflict 3:231f 


Llywelyn y Glyn: see Lewis Glyn Cothi. 


Lnga-mchod, a Tibetan festival held on the 
25th day of the 10th month to commemorate 
the death of Tsong-bha-pa Blo-bzang grags- 
pa, founder of the Dge-lugs-pa sect. 
-Buddhist festival tradition 18:378b 


lo, gong used in Peking opera. 
-acoustical construction considerations 12:675g 


loa, Guatemalan ritual drama. 
-characteristics and religious use 1:675d 


loach, any of the small, generally elongated, 
freshwater fishes of the family Cobitidae. 
More than 200 species are known; most are 
native to central and southern Asia, but three 
are found in Europe and one in northern 
Africa. A typical loach has very small scales 
and three to six pairs of whisker-like barbels 
around its mouth. In some species, such as the 
spined loach (Cobitis taenia) of Eurasia, there 
is also a short, movable spine near each eye. 
Loaches are hardy, usually nocturnal fishes 
that inhabit both still and flowing waters. 
They use their barbels to comb the bottom 
for worms, insect larvae, and other food. In 
low and stagnant ponds, they may swallow air 
at the surface, their intestines then absorbing 
the oxygen and thus aiding respiration. 
Several Asian loaches are popular aquarium 
fishes. Among these are the clown loach 
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(Botia macracanthus), an orange fish about 
13-30 centimetres (5-12 inches) long and 
marked with three vertical black bands, and 
the coolie loach (Acanthophthalmus kuhlii), a 
pinkish, eel-like species about 8 centimetres 
long, marked with many vertical black bands. 
Other loaches include the stone (Nemachilus 
barbatula) and spined loaches, both mottled, 
yellow and brown fishes about 13 centimetres 
long found in Europe and northern Asia, and 
the European weatherfish (Misgurnus fossilis), 


Bea am > * 


Clown loach (Botia macracanthus) 
Jane Burton—Bru 


ce Coleman Ltd 


a yellowish fish about 25 centimetres long, 
banded and speckled with brown. The Euro- 
pean weatherfish, like the similar Japanese 
weatherfish (Misgurnus anguillicaudatus), is 
named for its heightened activity during peri- 
ods of rapid change in barometric pressure, 
such as occurs before a storm. 

-behaviour and classification 13:757h 


loach goby, any fish of the family Rhyacich- 
thyidae (order Perciformes) occurring in 
Asiatic mountain streams. The major genus is 
Rhyacichthys. 

-classification and general features 14:57f 


load cell, a device for measuring weight 
based on the strain of a wire. 
-instrumentation in weight 

measurement 9:638f 


loading, in communications technology, ad- 
dition of inductance to an antenna or at peri- 


P8SAing coils: (left) + new; ghd old 
By courtesy of Western Electric Photographic Services 


odic intervals to a transmission line to im- 
prove operating characteristics. Loading coils 
in telephone lines may be spaced as close as 
one mile. Counteracting the effects of capaci- 
tance, they make line impedance approach the 
equivalent of pure resistance. Radio antennas 
that are too short to be resonant at their oper- 
ating frequency can be made to approach 
resonance by inserting a coil in series in the an- 
tenna circuit. Auto radios generally use load- 
ing coils because whip antennas are much too 
short to resonate at broadcast frequencies. 
Some telephone and telegraph cables are pro- 


vided with continuous loading by being 
wrapped with a spiral of magnetic material. 
‘long-distance telephony 18:85g 


Loa loa: see eye worm. 
loam: see soil texture. 


loan, in finance, the lending of a sum of 
money to be returned by a specified date, usu- 
ally with interest. 
-bank finance and functions 2:706c 
-banking history and systems 2:700e 
- business financing operations 7:299f 
-commercial law and credit financing 4:993a 
‘consumer credit and U.S. trends 5:98e; 

table 100 
-educational cost-benefit analysis 6:314f 
-money market and banking activity 12:357d 
-Soviet banks and interest rates 2:705d 


Loanda (Angola): see Luanda. 


Loango, Kingdom of, also known as BRAMA 
KINGDOM, Bantu state of Central Africa 
founded by Vili people about the 16th cen- 
tury. Trade in slaves and ivory brought pros- 
perity during the 17th and 18th centuries. 


loanland (land tenure): 
bookland. 


loan words, words borrowed into one lan- 
guage from the vocabulary of another lan- 
guage. 


Loa River, Spanish rio Loa, longest of Chi- 
le’s rivers, in Antofagasta and Tarapaca prov- 
inces. It rises in the Andes at the base of Vol- 
can (“volcano”) Mifio, near the Bolivian bor- 
der, and flows southwest through the moun- 
tains, emerging at the oasis of Calama; it then 
veers westward and northward across the 
Atacama Desert. About 45 mi north of Toco- 
pilla it turns westward again, crosses the 
coastal mountain range, and empties into the 
Pacific Ocean after a course of 275 mi (442 
km). Although it is not navigable, its waters 
irrigate Calama and other oases, provide An- 
tofagasta with drinking water, and are used to 
generate hydroelectric power for nearby cop- 
per and nitrate mines. 
21°26’ S, 70°04’ W 
-map, Chile 4:248 
Loasaceae, a mostly tropical American 
family of 15 genera and 250 species, many 
with painfully stinging hairs but beautiful and 
often bizarre flowers in red, orange, yellow, or 
white. Frequently twining, Loasaceae species 
are mostly herbaceous. The genus Loasa, with 
100 species from Mexico to the Andes, has 
nettle-like stinging hairs that can result in dis- 
comfort for days; its oddly formed flowers 
have five pouchlike yellow petals covering 
united stamens that form coloured nectaries. 
The closely related Caiophora (or Cajophora), 
with 65 tropical American species, like the 
Loasa, mostly grows in rocky slopes of cool 
Andean areas. The clusters of red-orange, 
pouchlike petals of C. /ateritia measure 5 cen- 
timetres (2 inches) across, on a twining plant 
up to 6 metres (20 feet) long. Species of the 
genus Mentzelia have nonstinging but hooked 
hairs. Some have satiny orange blooms small- 
er than the 6-centimetre (24-inch), cupped, 
five-petalled flowers of blazing star (M. lind- 
leyi) of western North America. The yellow, 
fragrant blooms of blazing star open in the 
early evening. The two species of Kis- 
senia, the only non-American genus, are na- 
pt to West Africa, East Africa, and western 
ia. 
-classification and general features 14:66le 
Loatuko (African people): see Lotuko. 


Lobacheyskian geometry: see geometry, 
hyperbolic. 


Lobacheysky, Nikolay Ivanovich 11:9, 
(b. Dec. 1 [Nov. 20, old style], 1792, Nizhny 
Novgorod, now Gorky, Russian S.F.S.R.—d. 
Feb. 24 [Feb. 12, O.S.], 1856, Kazan, now 
Russian S.F.S.R.), mathematician, who, with 
Janos Bolyai of Hungary, is the founder of 
non-Euclidean geometry. 


see folkland and 


Abstract of text biography. Lobachevsky 
received an M.A. degree from the University 
of Kazan in 1811 and from 1816 taught there. 
He became dean of the faculty of mathemat- 
ics and physics in 1820, university librarian in 
1825, and rector of the university in 1827. In 
1826 he announced and in 1829 published his 
non-Euclidean geometry. In 1834 he found a 
method for the approximation of the roots of 
algebraic equations. In 1837 he published his 
article “Géométrie imaginaire” (“Imaginary 
Geometry’’). His works include Geometrische 
Untersuchungen zur Theorie der Parallelinien 
(1840; Eng. trans., Geometrical Researches on 
the Theory of Parallels, 1891) and Pangéomé- 
trie (1855). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-axiomatic method applications 11:631b 

-historical development of geometry 11:657h 

-non-Euclidean geometry history and 
models 7:1114b 


Lobamba, tribal capital in the west central 
part of Swaziland, southeast Africa. It lies 
south of Mbabane, the present-day adminis- 
trative capital, Latest census 771. 

2627 Se sea 

-map, Swaziland 17:842 

-political and cultural life 17:843d 


Lobanov-Rostovsky, Aleksey Borisovich, 
Prince (b. Dec. 30 [Dec. 18, old style], 1824 
—d. Aug. 30 [Aug. 18, O.S.], 1896, Shepetov- 
ka, Russia, in modern Ukrainian S.S.R.), dip- 
lomat and statesman who, while serving as 
Russia’s foreign minister (1895-96), brought 
northern Manchuria into Russia’s sphere of 
influence. Having begun his diplomatic career 
in 1844, Lobanov held posts in Berlin and 
Paris before becoming Russia’s minister in 
Constantinople (modern Istanbul) in 1859. He 
retired in 1863 but resumed his career in 1878, 
serving as ambassador at Istanbul (1878-79), 
London (1879-82), Vienna (1882-94), and 
Berlin (1894-95) and becoming one of 
Russia’s most influential diplomats in Europe. 

On March 10 (Feb. 26, O.S.), 1895, Lobanov 
was appointed foreign minister. During his 
tenure he firmly supported the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance that had been concluded in 1894, 
sought friendly relations with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and also settled a long- 
standing dispute with Bulgaria that had begun 
in 1886 when Russia refused to recognize Fer- 
dinand of Saxe-Coburg as prince of Bulgaria. 
Lobanov directed most of his attention, how- 
ever, to the Far East, where Japan had recent- 
ly won a war against China (1894-95) and had 
compelled China to cede Formosa, the Pes- 
cadores Islands, and the Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan (Treaty of Shimonoseki). Although 
Lobanov was personally willing to let the set- 
tlement remain in effect, provided that Russia 
be compensated with a port in Korea, he was 
opposed by. the powerful minister of finance 
Sergey Witte and overruled by Emperor Nich- 
olas If (ruled 1894-1918). Consequently, 
Lobanov enlisted the diplomatic aid of France 
and Germany and forced Japan to withdraw 
her claim to the Liaotung Peninsula. He then 
concluded a secret agreement with China 
(June 3, 1896) whereby Russia promised to 
protect ‘China from foreign aggression in re- 
turn for the right to build the East China rail- 
road, which would extend the Trans-Siberian 
Railway line across Manchuria to Vladivos- 
tok on Russia’s east coast and effectively 
place the railroad’s territory under Russian 
control. A few months later Lobanov died 
while travelling from Kiev to meet the Ger- 
man emperor William II in Silesia. 


Lobaria pulmonaria (lichen): see tree lung- 
wort, 


lobar pneumonia, inflammation and fluid 
formation in one or more lobes of the lung. 
-pneumococcal infectious diseases 9:540g : 


Lobata: see lobed comb jelly. 


Lobato, José Bento Monteiro: see Mon- 
teiro Lobato, José Bento. ty oP reatgue J 


‘ 


al 


Lobatse, or Losatsi, town in South East Dis- 
trict, Botswana. It lies on a main road and a 
rail line, and is a dairying centre. Livestock 
and livestock products are exported to neigh- 
bouring countries from Lobatse, which is the 
site of an abbatoir and cold storage depot. 
Pop. (1971) 12,920. 

25°11’ S, 25°40’ E 

-area and population table 3:74 

-map, Botswana 3:72 


Lobau, woods in Vienna. 
-greenbelt location 19:115e; map 118 


Lobaye, préfecture, southwestern Central 
African Republic, bordered’ by the Congo 
(Brazzaville) (south) and Zaire (east). The 
capital is Mbaiki. Its products include coffee, 
cocoa, sesame, and palm oil. There are air- 
fields at Mbaiki and Boda. 

-area and population table 3:1104 

‘map, Central African Republic 3:1102 


lobbying, the activities of agents of special in- 
terests who apply pressure on public officials, 
especially legislators, to influence pending ac- 
tion or legislation. 

‘corporations and lobbying practices 5:186d 
-special-interest group tactics 17:447b 


lobe, brain, identifiable subsection of (1) a 

hemisphere of the cerebrum or (2) the cerebel- 

lum. 

‘anatomic relationships and functions 12:1002c 

-occipital and temporal lobes 15:159 

«speech comprehension function of temporal 
lobe 17:485c 

‘vertebrate nervous systems 12:982e 


lobed comb jelly, any of several, mostly 
small, marine invertebrates, of the order 


Lobed comb jelly (Lobata) 


Douglas Faulkner 


Lobata (phylum Ctenophora), found drifting 
in most oceans, especially in surface waters 
near the shore. Lobed comb jellies (e.g., Boli- 
nopsis, Mnemiopsis) are carnivorous, preying 
on other tiny aquatic animals. Their tentacles, 
used in feeding, are smaller than are those of 
other ctenophores, and the two oral lobes— 
structures surrounding the mouth—are great- 
ly enlarged. 
-ctenophoran taxonomy and evolution 5:348c; 
illus. 347 


Lobel, Renatus Gotthelf (1767-99), Ger- 
man publisher. 
-German encyclopaedia tradition 6:790a 


Lobeliaceae, the lobelia family of the bell- 
flower order (Campanulales), containing 25 
genera and 750 species of flowering plants, na- 
tive to both hemispheres. Some are grown for 
their attractive, two-lipped flowers, including 
annual and nnial herbs, shrubs, and trees. 
The family is included by some authorities in 
the bellflower family (Campanulaceae), from 
which it differs by its irregularly shaped flow- 
ers. Postlike and shaggy-tree forms are found 
in mountains in Africa. These include L. gib- 


beroa, 9 metres (30 feet) tall, in wetter forests 
1,200 to 2,700 metres (3,900 to 8,900 feet) in 
elevation; L. aberdarica, 2 metres tall, occur- 
ring at elevations of 2,100 to 3,400 metres and 
as high as 4,600 metres; and L. telekii, in 
which a shaggy appearance results from hairy 
foliage, an adaptation to dry and cold weath- 
er. Widely grown as an edging plant, trailing 
lobelia (L. erinus), native to southern Africa, 
is ‘usually blue flowered and green foliaged, 
but pink, white and blue, and white flowered 
forms are known, and bronze-coloured foliage 
occurs as well. The little flowers are flylike in 
shape. Tall and shrubby, L. laxiflora, from 
Mexico and Central America, produces spikes 
of long-stalked, toothlike, orange and yellow 
flowers, It is particularly widespread on the 
forest edges of mountain slopes. Some of the 
ornamental lobelias come from the genera 
Downingia, Hypsela, Centropogon, Isotoma, 
Monopsis, Palmerella, and Pratia. See also 
cardinal flower; Indian tobacco. 

‘classification and general features 3:707h 


lobeline, an alkaloid compound obtained 
from the dried leaves and tops of the herb Lo- 
belia inflata (see Indian tobacco). Used in 
North America in the 19th century as an 
emetic, nauseant, and antiasthmatic, lobeline 
has approximately the same effect on the 
body as nicotine (q.v.). 

-alkaloid effects on respiration 1:596b 
-Campanulales medical importance 3:704g 


Lobengula (b. c. 1836, Mosega, Transvaal, 
now in the Republic of South Africa—d. Jan. 
1894, near Bulawayo, Rhodesia), South Afri- 
can king, the second and last king of the great 
Ndebele (or Matabele) nation of southern 
Rhodesia. The son of the founder of the 
Matabele kingdom, Mzilikazi, Lobengula was 
unable to preserve the independence of his na- 
tion in the face of growing pressure from Brit- 
ish and Boer (Dutch) settlers in southern 
Africa. 

Though Mzilikazi died in 1868, Lobengula 
only succeeded to the throne in 1870, after a 
period of serious civil war. Feeling that his 
throne was threatened, he attempted to form 
an alliance with the British to forestall both 
internal and external dangers, granting first 
farming (1886) and then mineral (1888) 
concessions to the British authorities in South 
Africa and to Cecil Rhodes’s South African 
Company (in Rhodesia). Not satisfied. with 
these concessions, and anxious to exploit gold 
fields near Bulawayo, the company undertook 
a military expedition that destroyed the king- 
dom in October 1893. 

‘Rhodes mining development schemes 17:287h 
-Rhodes’s political activities 15:813a 


Lobi, people residing in the western region of 
the Republic of Upper Volta. They are farm- 
ers and hunters, growing millet and sorghum 
as staples. Traditionally, the Lobi governed 
themselves through the clan system, with no 
formal political organization. Religious beliefs 
were purely animistic until Islamic influence 
entered the area around the 14th century. 
Marriage is polygymous. In 1897, France 
annexed the Lobi sand but because of the 
Lobi’s effective use of poisoned arrows the 
population was not subdued until 1903. 

-art and ritual 1:259f 

-Ivory Coast savannah people 9:1184a 


Lobipes labatus (bird): see phalarope. 


Lobito, port, Benguela District (distrito), 
western Angola, on the Atlantic coast just 
north of the Catumbela Estuary. Its bay, one 
of Africa’s finest natural harbours, is protect- 
ed by a 3-mi- (5-km-) long sandspit. The town 
was founded in 1843 by order of Maria II of 
Portugal, and its harbour works were begun 
in 1903. Development, however, was not 
stimulated until the completion in 1928 of the 
Benguela Railway, which crossed Angola, 
connecting Lobito with the Belgian Congo 
(now Zaire). The port, Angola’s busiest, con- 
tinues to export agricultural produce from the 
interior and handles transit trade from the 
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mines of Shaba (formerly Katanga) Province, 
Zaire. The town, built on the sandspit and re- 
claimed land, has developed industrially; its 
manufactures include small ships and building 
materials. aay ee prelim.) 73,665. 

12°20’ S, 13°34 

‘harbour and oat facilities 1:895e 

-map, Angola 1:893 


Lobkowitz, Wenzel Eusebius, Fiirst von 
(b. Jan. 30, 1609—d. April 22, 1677, Raud- 
nitz, now Roudnice na Labem, Czech.), 
statesman who served as chief minister of the 
Aulic Council (Reichshofrat) under the Habs- 
burg emperor Leopold I. During the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48) he fought first in 
Bohemia and Silesia under Albrecht von Wal- 
lenstein and later in the Rhineland and West- 
phalia. As president of the Bohemian Landtag 
(diet) during 1643-49, he helped consolidate 
Habsburg rule there. Appointed vice presi- 
dent (1644) and subsequently president (1652) 
of the Council of War (Hofkriegsrat), he later 
became head of the Aulic Council (1669), de- 
spite his strained relations with the Emperor. 
After suppressing a rebellion in Hungary 
(1670-71), he began a reign of terror that im- 
perilled the already fragile Hungarian alle- 
giance to the crown. His resolutely pro- 
French diplomacy ultimately led to his down- 
fall, especially after the revelation of certain 
offensive remarks about Leopold that he had 
privately passed to the French ambassador. 
In October 1674 he was dismissed in disgrace 
and banished to his castle at Raudnitz. 


Lobkowitz Palace, also called instITUT 
FRANGAIS, palace in Vienna. 
-Beethoven’s Eroica performed 19:117d 


loblolly bay (tree): see Gordonia. 


Lobmeyr, J. and L., 
company in Vienna. 
-glass designs and craftsmanship 8:193d 


Lobo, Francisco Rodrigues: see Rodrigues 
Lobo, Francisco. 


Lobodon carcinophagus: 
seal. 


lobopodium, a fingerlike projection of proto- 
plasm with a rounded distal end found in 
amoeba and used for locomotion or feeding. 
-oncopod evolutionary development 13:570a 


Lobotidae, family of triple tails of the fish 
order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:52d 


lobotomy, also called PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY 
or LEUCOTOMY, form of brain surgery some- 
times used for the treatment of certain mental 
disturbances. It consists of cutting into the 
skull and severing the nerve fibres connecting 
the thalamus with the frontal lobes of the 
brain. With the introduction of tranquilizing 
drugs, however, the operation has come to be 
seldom employed. See also psychosurgery. 


Lobotos (bird): see cuckoo-shrike. 


lobster, any member of the families Homari- 
dae (or Nephropsidae), true lobsters; 
Palinuridae, spiny lobsters, or sea crayfish: 
Scyllaridae, slipper, Spanish, or shovel lob- 
sters; and Polychelidae, deep-sea lobsters. All 
belong to the order Decapoda (class Crus- 
tacea), Certain species, especially of true and 
spiny lobsters, are commercially important. 

The lobster has a rigid, segmented body cov- 
ering (exoskeleton) and five pairs of legs, one 
or more pairs of which are often modified into 
pincers (chelae) with the chela on one side 
usually larger than that on the other. The eyes 
are on movable stalks, and there are two pairs 
of long antennae. Several pairs of swimming 
legs (swimmerets) are on the elongated abdo- 
men. A flipper-like tail is used for swimming; 
flexure of the tail and abdomen propel the 
animal backward. 

All lobsters are marine and benthic (bottom 


19th-century glass 


see crabeater 
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(Top) Spiny lobster (Pa/inurus); (bottom) American 
lobster (Homarus americanus) 


(Top) Douglas P. Wilson; (bottom) John H. Gerard—National Audubon 


dwelling), Mainly nocturnal, they scavenge for 
dead animals but also eat live fish, other ani- 
mals, and seaweed. 

The true lobsters (Homaridae) have claws on 
the first three pairs of legs, with very large 
claws on the first pair. They have a distinct 
rostrum, or snout, on the carapace, which 
covers the head and thorax, or midsection. 
The American lobster (Homarus americanus) 
and the Norway Lobster, also known as Dub- 
lin prawn and scampi (Nephrops norvegicus), 
are the most valuable and are often marketed 
alive; the heavily muscled abdomen and claws 
are the parts eaten. True lobsters are found in 
all but polar seas and the greater depths. H. 
gammarus, the European lobster, a dark 
greenish animal, occurs on rocky bottoms of 
the European Atlantic coast and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. H. capensis, of the waters around 
South Africa, grows to 10 or 13 centimetres (4 
to 5 inches) and is of little commercial value. 

H. americanus, in waters from Labrador to 
North Carolina, sometimes dwells in shallow 
water but is more abundant in deeper water 
down to 200 fathoms (1,200 feet). Lobsters 
caught in shallow water weigh about 0.45 
kilograms (about one pound) and are about 
25 cm (about 10 in.) long. They are caught 
usually in lobster pots—cages baited with 
dead fish. In deeper water, they weigh about 
2.5 k (about 5.5 lb) and are often caught by 
trawling. Exceptionally large specimens may 
weigh 20 k (40 lb). The American lobster is of- 
ten marketed alive. It is commonly blackish 
green or brownish green above and yellow 
orange, red, or blue underneath. The red col- 
our of lobsters i is caused by immersion in hot 
water. 

Females are ready to lay eggs when about 
five years old. Sperm are transferred from 
males to females in summer, but fertilization 
does not occur until spring. A female lays 
3,000 or more eggs, which remain attached to 
her swimmerets until they hatch several 
months later. Unlike adults, the young, about 
one cm (0.4 in.) long, swim freely for about 12 
days and then descend to the bottom, where 
they remain. Some lobsters may live for 50 
years. Young lobsters are preyed upon espe- 
cially by dogfish, skates, and cod. The princi- 
pal enemy of the adult lobster is man. 


Unlike true lobsters, spiny lobsters (Palinuri- 
dae), so called because of their very spiny 
bodies, do not have large claws. Usually only 
the abdomen is eaten and is marketed as lob- 
ster tail. The antennae are strongly developed. 
Most species live in tropical waters; Palinurus 
elephas, however, is found from Great Britain 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Two palinurid spe- 
cies are commercially important in America: 
Palinurus interruptus, the California spiny 
lobster of the Pacific coast, and P. argus, the 
West Indian spiny lobster, from Bermuda to 
Brazil. P. interruptus attains lengths of about 
40 cm (16 in.); P. argus about 45 cm (18 in.). 
Jasus lalandei, the commercially important 
South African rock lobster, occurs in waters 
around South Africa. 

The mainly tropical slipper lobsters (Scyl- 
laridae) are rather flat and clawless, with an- 
tennae flattened into broad plates. Most spe- 
cies are rather short and small and are of little 
economic importance. Deep-sea_ lobsters 
(Polychelidae) are soft, weak animals with 
claws; some are blind. None is commercially 
important. 

-aquaculture area and method 7:362c 

-characteristics and classifications 5:542c; 
illus. 

-circulatory system anatomy 4:622a 

-commercial importance 7:348g 

-general features and classification 5:310h; 
illus. 

-Homarus vulgaris body plans of arthropods 
illus. 2:66 

‘pigment changes during boiling 4:915d 

-Polynesian fishing method 14:779g 

-reproductive system anatomy 15:704h 


lobster-claw deformity (medicine): see digit 
malformations. 


Lobujya Khola, river of Nepal. 

86°49’ E, 27°53’ N 

-Mt. Everest glacial drainage pattern 6:1140b 
Lobularia (plant): see sweet alyssum. 


Lobund, acronym for LABORATORY OF BAC- 
TERIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, a piO- 
neering group in the founding of gnotobiotics, 
the study of “germfree”’ life, as a separate dis- 
cipline. The program began in 1932, with the 
development of equipment and the establish- 
ment of techniques for cultivating organisms 
under precisely known conditions. A series of 
Lobund Reports inspired other investigators 
around the world to pursue the research pos- 
sibilities of gnotobiotics. See gnotobiosis. 


local (REGIONAL) anesthetic, an agent used 
to prevent the pain of minor surgery. It affects 
only the region of the body on which surgery 
is to be performed. Procaine hydrochloride is 
a commonly used local anesthetic. See also 
cocaine; ethylchloride; lidocaine. 

-drug use in surgery 5:1045e 

-pain sensation relief in minor surgery 1:868h 


local colour, also called HUE, term in paint- 
ing for the inherent or associative colours of 
objects. 

-associative nature of colour 13:871c 


local colour, name given to a kind of U.S. 
literature that in its most characteristic form 
made its appearance just after the Civil War 
and for nearly three decades was the single 
most popular form of American literature, 
fulfilling a newly awakened public interest in 
distant parts of the country and, for some, 
providing a nostalgic memory of times gone 
by. It concerned itself mainly with depicting 
the character of a particular region, concen- 
trating especially upon the peculiarities of dia- 
lect, manners, folklore, and landscape that 
distinguish the area. Regional stories have 
been written in America since the Revolution, 
when writers began to recognize and exploit 
the variety of peoples and areas that made up 
the newly formed United States. The frontier 
novels of James Fenimore Cooper have been 
cited as precursors of the local-colour story, 
as have the New York Dutch tales of Wash- 


ington Irving. The California Gold Rush pro- — 


vided a vivid and exciting background for the 


stories of Bret Harte (1836-1902), whose 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” (1868), with its 
use of miners’ dialect, colourful characters, 
and Western background, is among the early 
local-colour stories. Mark Twain, who once 
worked for Harte in California, adapted the 
local-colour story to his native Midwest in his 
stories of Mississippi River life and his home- 
town of Hannibal, Mo. Many well-known au- 
thors first achieved success with vivid descrip- 
tions of their own localities: John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Sarah 
Orne Jewett wrote of New England; George 
Washington Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
Kate Chopin described the Deep South; Ed- 
ward Eggleston wrote of Indiana frontier 
days; Mary Noailles Murfree told stories of 
the Tennessee mountaineers; and O. Henry 
proved himself a brilliant chronicler of both 
pe Texas frontier and the streets of New 
ork. 


local government: see city government; 
state and local government. 


Local Group, in astronomy, the group of 
about 18 galaxies to which the Galaxy be- 
longs. About half are elliptical galaxies, with 
the remainder spiral or irregular in shape. As 
in other clusters of galaxies, members are 
probably kept from separating by their mutu- 
al gravitational attraction. The Galaxy is near 
one end of the volume of space occupied by 
the Local Group, and the great Andromeda 
Nebula is near the other end, about 2,000,000 
light-years away. 
-contents, size, and structure 7:830c 
-Milky Way Galaxy as member of 

cluster 18:1012b 


localized infection, a pattern of infection in 
which growth and development of the causa- 
tive agent (pathogen) are confined to the areas 
in which it enters the body. A pathogen may 
spread, however, by local infection of adja- 
cent cells or, as in some cases, mechanically 
(e.g., by scratching) or by being carried in 
secretions. 


local option, in the United States, provision 
of a state law leaving localities free to forbid 
or to license certain activities within their 
boundaries. Some laws, such as prohibition of 
the sale of liquor, that a state legislature may 
be reluctant to impose on the entire state but 
that are not ordinarily within the power of lo- 
cal municipalities to enact may be written to 
permit localities to invoke them at the option 
of a majority of their voters. Such laws also 
include fish and game laws, horse-racing regu- 
lations, and rent and housing controls. 


local race, a grouping corresponding rough- 
ly to a population of individuals who mate 
regularly, restricted by either geographic bar- 
riers or social prohibitions. A collection of lo- 
cal races contained within some larger geo- 
graphical area, such as a continent, makes up 
a geographical race (q.v.). While members of 
the same geographical race will be similar in 
hereditary makeup, members of the same lo- 
cal race will more closely resemble each other 
biologically. A Norwegian and a Spaniard, for 
example, both members of the European geo- 
graphical race, will have certain traits in com- 
mon, such as “white” skin, fairly narrow, 
high-bridged noses, wavy to straight hair, and 
a tendency toward the Rh-negative blood 
type; but a Spaniard and an Italian, both 
members of the Mediterranean local race, 
tend to have more traits in common than ei- 
ther has with the Norwegian, such as smaller 
stature; dark, probably curly, hair; darker 
complexion; and a tendency toward abnormal 
hemoglobins or glucose-6-phosphate dehy- 
drogenase deficiency (g.v.) as a ae to 
malaria. u 

Local races within a 
to be of similar h 


one another. Local races are most | 
when populations are small and 


of the Kalahari desert in southern Africa, are 
an example of an isolated, genetically stable 
local race. In regions of high population den- 
sity, however, such as Europe or eastern Asia, 
most distinctions between local races are of a 
political rather than a biological nature. The 
Mediterranean local race blends more or less 
evenly into the neighbouring European local 
races; nevertheless, the centres of the separate 
local races continue to be genetically distinct, 
because a social and political isolation of the 
respective populations still exists (see micro- 
race). 
-European Atlantic coast peoples 6:1063d 
-human breeding population 

isolates 15:349b 


local supergalaxy, cluster of galaxies of 
which the Virgo cluster dominates the centre 
and the Milky Way is a part. 

-evidence for metagalactic system 7:830a 


local winds, small-scale winds that are con- 
trolled mainly by the topography or atmo- 
spheric conditions in the regions where they 
occur, rather than by global wind systems. 
Local winds originate ina number of ways. 
Anabatic winds (q.v.), or upslope winds, result 
from local ground heating in a valley. Kata- 
batic winds (g.v.) occur when air flows down- 
slope because of gravity. When cold air flows 
downslope without warming appreciably it 
produces a fall wind (q.v.). A jet-effect wind is 
caused by a fiow of air through a narrow 
mountain gap that constricts the flow and in- 
creases its speed. Some local winds result 
from intensive heating of the ground in des- 
erts, and still others are local manifestations 
of larger scale air currents. 
-causes of local weather conditions 19:699g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
fall winds: see bora; mistral; papagayo 
katabatic winds: chinook; foehn; ghibli; zonda 
local manifestations of larger scale winds and of 
winds caused by pressure centres: bise; cor- 
donazo; etesian wind; gregale; haboob; har- 
mattan; khamsin; kona; leste; levanter; le- 
veche; maestro; marin; northeaster; norther; 
pampero; seistan; shamal; sirocco; solano; 
southerly buster; williwaw 
other: samim; tehuantepecer 


Locarno, German LUGGARUS, town, Ticino 
canton, southern Switzerland, on the northern 
end of ‘Lago Maggiore, near the mouth of the 
Maggia River, west of Bellinzona. The site 
was settled in prehistoric times, and the town 
was first mentioned in 789. A possession of 
the dukes of Milan from 1342, it was taken by 
the Swiss in 1513. It became part of the newly 
formed canton Ticino in 1803 and, with Luga- 
no and Bellinzona, was one of the three can- 
tonal capitals until 1878. An Italianate town, 
it counts among its landmarks the 14th-cen- 
tury castle of the dukes of Milan, now a mu- 
seum; the Pretorio, or law court, in which the 
Pact of Locarno, attempting to guarantee the 


Pilgrimage church, aga ab del Sadeo! Locarno, Switz. 


Sam 


peace in western Europe, was initiated in 
1925; and several old churches, including the 
pilgrimage church of Madonna del Sasso 
(founded 1480, extended 1616). 

It is a noted health and tourist resort with a 
warm Mediterranean climate and numerous 
hotels and other tourist facilities. There are 
machinery and electrochemical factories, The 
population is Italian speaking and Roman 
Catholic. Pop. (1974 est.) 15,300. 
46°10’ N, 8°48’ E é 
-map, Switzerland 17:869 
Locarno, Pact of (Dec. 1, 1925), series of 
agreements whereby Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, and Italy mutually guar- 
anteed peace in western Europe; it marked a 
rapprochement between Germany and the Al- 
lies after World War I. Major ref. 19:972h 
-German concessions to France 8:118e 
-provision for frontier stability 7:673a 


Locatelli, Pietro (b. Sept. 3, 1695, Bergamo, 
Italy—d. March 30, 1764, Amsterdam), vio- 
linist and composer, one of the first great vio- 
linists who practiced virtuosity for virtuosity’s 
sake, thereby extending the technical vocabu- 
lary of the violin. He was a pupil of the violin- 
ist-composer Arcangelo Corelli. He toured 
widely and about 1721 settled in Amsterdam, 
where he gave regular public concerts. His 
playing was particularly admired for its. dou- 
ble stops (playing two strings at once), and he 
frequently used special tunings for special 
effects. Some of the bravura passages in his 
studies and caprices, which anticipate those of 
Paganini in their concentration on technical 
feats, slight the musical content for the techni- 
cal effect. His sonatas and concerti reveal him 
to have been a serious musician capable of 
elegant and expressive melody. 


locative, grammatical case or form denoting 
place, or to or from a place—that is, where or 
whence. 

-Chinese pidgin suffix 14:453c 


Loch, Henry Brougham Loch, Ist Bar- 
on (b. May 23, 1827, Scotland?—d. June 20, 
1900, London), British soldier and admin- 
istrator who served as high commissioner in 


The Royal Lodge (15th century), Loches, Fr. 
Toni Schneiders—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


South Africa and governor of Cape Colony 
from 1889 to 1895, a period of mounting ten- 
sion between the British and the Boers. 

A career soldier, Loch began his service in 
India (1844-53) and fought in the Crimean 
War (1853-56) and in the second and third 
China wars (1857-58 and 1860). After 1860 he 
held civil appointments. From 1863 to 1882 
he was governor of the Isle of Man. He thus 
earned knighthood (1880) and an appoint- 
ment as governor of Victoria (1884). 

Loch was sent to Cape Colony five years lat- 
er to act as governor and high commissioner 
in South African affairs. A staunch imperial- 
ist, he thought the British government should 
assert itself more directly rather than permit 
men like Cecil Rhodes to determine the char- 
acter of British expansion. When Rhodes and 
his British South Africa Company became in- 
volved in the Matabele War in 1893, it was 
with reluctance that Loch approved the use of 
British forces to support the company’s 
troops. As high commissioner, Loch could 
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not avoid being drawn into the problems of 
the Uitlanders, who were mainly British resi- 
dents in the Transvaal with strong grievances 
against the Boer government of Paul Kruger. 
After two official visits to the Transvaal 
(1893 and 1894), Loch was convinced that the 
Kruger regime could be easily overthrown 
with outside help. His “Loch plan” called for 
a quick raid from the Bechuanaland border 
when an opportune situation developed. After 
Loch’s return to England in April 1895, 
Rhodes seems to have adopted his scheme, 
which led to the abortive Jameson Raid into 
the Transvaal in December 1895, Loch, who 
meanwhile had been created Baron Loch, in 
1896 thought it necessary to defend himself in 
the House of Lords against the charge that he 
had promised Uitlanders in Johannesburg 
armed intervention if they staged an insurrec- 
tion. 


Lochaber, district, Highland (g.v.) region, 
northwestern Scotland, created by the reor- 
ganization of 1975 from parts of the former 
counties of Inverness (q.v.) and Argyll. The 
district, area 1,724 sq mi (4,465 sq km), in- 
cludes the islands of Rhum, Eigg, Canna, and 
Muck and Highland mountain country rising 
to Ben Nevis (4,406 ft, or 1,343 m), the high- 
est mountain in the British ‘Tsles. It is cut by 
the Great Glen, the southwest-northeast di- 
agonal slashing straight through the High- 
lands in a series of lochs linked by canals to 
form the Caledonian Canal. Crofting (subsis- 
tence farming), cattle farming and hill farming 
of sheep, and fishing are the chief occupa- 
tions. Fort William, with an aluminum works, 
is the seat of the district authority. Mallaig is 
a herring fishery port with a ferry service to 
Skye. Pop. (1974 est.) 19,366. 


Lochaber, Treaty of (1770): see Fort Stan- 
wix, treaties of. 


Loches, town, west central France, Indre-et- 
Loire département, southeast of Tours, on the 
left bank of the Indre River. The town is 


dominated by the medieval citadel, which is 
surrounded by 1.5 mi (2 km) of old walls. It 
embraces three separate buildings: the Royal 
Lodge (mainly 15th century), the Collégiale 
Saint-Ours (10th-11th centuries), and a ruined 
fortress with an 11th-century keep and a 15th- 
century tower cut into the rock. Fortified in 
the 6th century, Loches was fought over by 
the French and English during the 12th and 
13th centuries. It became a royal residence 
and a state prison in the 15th century, when 
Louis XI imprisoned his enemies there in iron 
cages. Today it is a centre for agricultural 
trade. Pop. (latest census) 5,829. 

47°08’ N, 1°00’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

Loch Garman (lreland): see Wexford. 


Lochgelly, small mining and industrial burgh 
(town), district of Dunfermline, Fife region, 
Scotland. The town developed originally as 
a market centre, but its position in the East 
Fife Coalfield caused it to industrialize in the 
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second half of the 19th century. With the 
20th-century decline in both coal mining and 
heavy industry, the town had become in ur- 
gent need of new light industries by the early 
1970s. Pop. (1971. prelim.) 8,042. 

56°08’ N, 3°19’ W 

Lochgilphead, small burgh (town) and holi- 
day resort, county of Argyll, Scotland, at the 
head of Loch (lake) Gilp, an inlet of Loch 
Fyne, by the side of the Crinan Canal (built 
1793-1801). The burgh developed from an 
older herring fishing village during the 19th 
century, probably as a result of its position on 
the canal. The town now shares the county’s 
administrative offices with the towns of In- 
veraray and Dunoon. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
1,234. 

56°03’ N, 5°26’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lochinvar National Park, protected wild- 
life area of Zambia founded in 1967. 

-animal life in Zambia 19:1132a 


Lochkov Limestone, Upper Silurian lime- 
stone formation found in and around Czecho- 
slovakia (the Silurian Period began about 
430,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
35,000, 000 years). It belongs to the Ludlow 
Series. The Lochkov Limestone is about 70 
metres (230 feet) thick and has been subdivid- 
ed into a number of smaller units, the most 
important of which is the Koneprusy Lime- 
stone. The Lochkov overlies the Pridoli Beds 
of the lower Ludlow Budnany Limestones and 
is characterized by a distinct faunal assem- 
blage. 


Lochmaben, royal burgh (chartered town), 
county of Dumfries, Scotland, situated near 
several small lochs (lakes) in the valley known 
as Annandale. Robert I the Bruce of Scotland 
(ruled 1306-29) had close associations with 
the town and, according to local tradition, 
was born in Lochmaben Castle. The town’s 
first charter dates from 1298. In 1290 a peel 
tower (small fortified tower) was erected by 
Edward I of England. In 1330 a stone castle 
was built, which remained in English hands 
until 1385. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,285. 

55°08’ N, 3°27’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lochnagar, scenic mountain of coarse red 
granite, county of Aberdeen, Scotland, south 
of the River Dee. The mountain ridge, 
popularized in the 19th century by Lord By- 
ron’s poem “‘Lachin y Gair,” has 11 summits 
over 3,000 ft (900 m), the highest being Cac 
Carn Beag (3,786 ft [1,154 m]). The name 
Lochnagar (Goat Lake) was originally ap- 
plied only to the small loch at the foot of the 
eastern ridge, whereas the mountain itself was 
called the White Mount. 

56°57’ N, 3°16’ W 

Lochner, Stefan (b. c. 1400, Meersburg am 
Bodensee, Ger.—d. 1451, Cologne), late 
Gothic painter, considered to be the greatest 
representative of the school of Cologne. He is 
known primarily for his highly mystical reli- 
gious paintings. Little is known of his early 
life, but he is thought to have studied in the 
Netherlands, possibly under Robert Campin 
(the Master of Flémalle), whose influence is 
evident in the treatment of the drapery and 
the careful rendering of detail in what may be 
Lochner’s earliest extant painting, “St. Jerome 
in His Cell” (heirs of Edith von Schréder Col- 
lection). 

Lochner settled in Cologne about 1430. The 
earliest work he did there was an altarpiece 
for the church of St. Laurenz (centrepiece 
with the “Last Judgment” now in Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, Cologne, the wings are dis- 
persed). The abundance of minute observa- 
tion reflects his continued interest in Nether- 
landish art. But, in the central panel he bound 
the various themes into a unified composition 


“Madonna of the Rose Bower,”’ 
wood by Stefan Lochner; in the 
Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, Cologne 


painting on 


By courtesy of the Wallraf-Richartz-Museu Cologne 


eat the use of a dominating rhythmic de- 


a the later 1430s Lochner must have been in 
the Netherlands again, where he encountered 
the art of van Eyck. The first work to reflect 
this influence is the ““Madonna with the Vio- 
let,” (c. 1443; Erzbisch6fliches Didzesan-Mu- 
seum, Cologne). Van Eyck’s influence is most 
noticeable in Lochner’s chief work, the great 
town hall altarpiece much admired by Diirer. 
In this “Altar of the Patron Saints,” now in 
Cologne cathedral, Lochner adds to the ideal- 
ism of the older painters of the Cologne 
school with a wealth of naturalistic observa- 
tion in the figures, while the sculpture-like 
draperies lend them a monumental dignity. In 
1447 he became a member of the town coun- 
cil, and from the same year dates the splendid 
“Presentation in the Temple” (Hessisches 
Landesmuseum, Darmstadt), which was origi- 
nally in St. Katharinen. The exquisite 
“Madonna in the Rose Bower” (Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, Cologne) was painted soon 
afterward. 

Lochner became one of Cologne’s greatest 
painters, combining naturalism with a master- 
ful sense of colour and design into a festal sol- 
emnity of representation. His work forms per- 
haps the most successful visual interpretation 
of late medieval German mysticism before 
Griinewald. Book illumination was also done 
in his workshop. 

-Cologne Cathedral’s Magi painting 4:862f 


Lo Chrestia, 14th-century Spanish literary 
work by Eximenes. 
-Catalan literary tradition 10:1124a 


Loci communes (1521), work by Philipp 
Melanchthon. 
-evangelical doctrine of sin and grace 11:863g 


Loci theologici, systematized and detailed 
exposition of Lutheran theology by Johann 
Gerhard, finished in 1622. 

-Lutheran orthodoxy 11:197f 


lock 11:10, mechanical contrivance for fas- 
tening a door, or lid, so that it can only be 
opened by a key or by a series of manipula- 
tions. 

The text article covers history of the origin of 
the lock in the Near East, possibly 4,000 years 
ago; the development of modern lock types, 
including the Barron lock, the Chubb lock, 
the Bramah lock, mid-19th century locks, the 
Newell lock, the Yale lock, time locks, combi- 
nation locks, master keys, and electronic ele- 
ments; and the modern technology of locks 
and safes. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-French ironwork art 11:1111g 


lock, enclosure or basin located in the course 
of a canal or a river (or in the vicinity of a 
dock) with gates at each end, within which the 
water level may be varied to raise or lower 


boats. Where the required lift is large, a series 
of connected but isolable basins or locks is 
used. On the Trollhatte Capal, Sweden, three 
locks overcome a total rise of 77 feet (23 
metres). Single locks of greater rise are known 
(e.g., a 50-foot rise lock on the canal bypass- 
ing the Falls of St. Anthony in Minnesota). 
The mitred canal gate, angled into the down- 
ward force of the stream and replacing the 
earlier vertical lift gate, may have been invent- 
ed by Leonardo da Vinci for the San Marco 
Lock in Milan, making possible the intercon- 
nection, formerly prevented by their different 
levels, of the Martesana Canal and the Na- 
viglio Grande. 

-design and operation 3:757e 

-early design and development 3:753f. 
-harbours and sea works engineering 8:637c 
-Panama Canal tandem structure 13:945f 

-river navigation improvement 18:652g 


Locke, Alain (LeRoy) (b. Sept. 13, 1886, 
Philadelphia—d. June 9, 1954, New York 
City), educator, writer, and philosopher, best 
remembered as the leader and chief interpret- 
er of the so-called Harlem Renaissance, a 
coming to prominence throughout the U.S. of 
numerous black writers after World War I. 
Graduated in philosophy from Harvard 
(1907), he was the first black Rhodes scholar, 
studying at Oxford (1907-10) and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin (1910-11). He received his Ph.D. 
in philosophy from Harvard (1918). For al- 
most 40 years, until retirement in 1953 as head 
of the department of philosophy, Locke at- 
tracted, taught, and inspired students at How- 
ard University, Washington, D.C. 

A humanist who was intensely concerned 
with esthetics, Locke termed his philosophy 
“cultural pluralism” and emphasized the 


Alain Locke 


By courtesy of Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


necessity of determining values to guide hu- 
man conduct and interrelationships. Chief 
among these values was respect for the 
uniqueness of each personality, which can de- 
velop fully and remain unique only within a 
democratic ethos. 

Locke stimulated and guided artistic activi- 
ties and promoted Negro recognition and re- 
spect by the total American community. Hav- 
ing studied African culture and traced its in- 
fluences upon Western civilization, he urged 
black painters, sculptors, and musicians to 
look to African sources, not only to increase 
their self-respect by identification with a rich 
heritage but also to discover materials. and 
techniques for their work. He encouraged 
black authors to seek subjects in Negro life 
and to set high artistic standards for them- 
selves. He familiarized American readers with 
the Harlem Renaissance by editing a special 
Harlem issue for Survey Graphic (March 
1925), which he expanded into The New Ne- 
gro (1925), an anthology of fiction, poetry, 
drama, and essays. 

As essayist, anthologist, and critic, Locke 
wrote extensively on a variety of subjects: 
philosophy, cultural and interracial relation- 
ships, literature, music, drama, and the fine 
arts. He edited the Bronze Booklet studies of 
cultural achievements by blacks. For almost 
two decades he annually reviewed literature 
by and about blacks in Opportunity and Phy- 


‘3 


Jon, and from 1940 until his death he regularly 


wrote about Negroes for the Britannica Book 
of the Year. His many works include Four Ne- 
gro Poets (1927), Frederick Douglass, a Biog- 


‘raphy of Anti-Slavery (1935), Negro Art— 


Past and Present (1936), and The Negro and 
His Music (1936). He left unfinished a defini- 
tive study of the contributions of blacks to 
American culture. His materials formed the 
basis for M.J. Butcher’s The Negro in Ameri- 
can Culture (1956). 


Locke, Arthur D’Arcy, called Boppy (b. 
1917), South African professional golfer. 
-British Open record 8:249c 


Locke, David Ross: see Nasby, Petroleum 
V(esuvius). 


Locke, John 11:12 (b. Aug. 29, 1632, 
Wrington, Somerset—d. Oct. 28, 1704, Oates, 
Essex), political and educational philosopher 
who laid the epistemological foundations of 
modern science. 

Abstract of text biography. He was educat- 
ed at Westminster School and Oxford, where 
he was fascinated with experimental science. 
After gaining diplomatic experience abroad 
(1665), Locke became physician and adviser 
(1667) to Lord Ashley (later Ist earl of 
Shaftesbury) and collaborated with scientists 
like Robert Boyle. He joined the Royal Socie- 
ty (1668) and was attracted by the liberal 
ideas of the Cambridge Platonists and 
Latitudinarians. While living in France (1675- 
79), Locke established contacts with scientists 
who influenced his developing empiricism. 

The fall of Shaftesbury and accession of 
James II forced Locke to live in Holland 
(1683-89). He was declared a traitor (1685) 
but returned in 1689 after William of Orange 
became king. In 1691 Locke retired to Essex. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘atheism and British Empiricism 2:259d 
-censorship and freedom of thought 3:1087e 
-Christian elements in philosophy 4:559c 
‘concept as object of knowledge 6:944a 
-constitutionalism and social contracts 5:93h 
-educational application of Empiricism 6:352b 
-educational philosophy 6:410c 
‘empiricism and man’s limitations 1:976g 
-English ideological development 9:195b 
-Enlightenment philosophy impact 14:266d 
passim to 268c 
-government based on a social compact 5:85e 
-influence on Disciples of Christ 5:836b 
-Kant’s Rationalist criticism 6:935b 
-knowledge, ideas, and experience 6:939e 
passim to 942e 
‘knowledge and concepts 6:769a 
-Locke’s influence on juvenile literature 4:232f 
-mental processes and the environment 6:89la 
‘mind and association of ideas 15:153f 
-natural law and rights 12:865c 
‘nature of material things 12:20h 
‘Newton relationship 13:20a 
-noncognitivist ethical theory 6:986e 
-political theories and writings 14:690a 
reality of world as premise 15:541c 
‘reflection as cognitive act 12:228c 
‘revelation and certainty 1:313f 
‘revolution as citizen’s right 15:788b 
-Shaftesbury collaboration 16:614b 
-skepticism mitigated by common 
sense 16:832a 
social aspects of property theories 16:947c 
-social science development role 16:982a 
-state’s limited sovereignty 17:611b passim 
to 6l14a 
-subjectivity of colour awareness 12:226g 
-time perception and sensation 18:420b 
- Wittgenstein’s critique of Locke’s language 
theory 1:805e 


Locke, Matthew (b. c. 1630, Exeter, Eng.— 
d. August 1677, London), jeading English 
composer for the stage in the period before 
Purcell. By 1661 he had been appointed com- 
poser in ordinary to the King. After his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism he was ap- 
pointed organist to the Queen. With Christo- 
pher Gibbons he wrote the music for James 
Shirley’s masque Cupid and Death (1653); 
possibly the most elaborate masque of the 


’ petind: He also wrote part of the music for mr 


William Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes (1656), 
usually considered the first English opera. 
Other stage works were music for Thomas 
Shadwell’s Psyche (1673), for Davenant’s ver- 
sion of Macbeth (1663), and for Shadwell’s 
version of The Tempest (1674). In The Tem- 
pest Locke used for the first time in English 
music directions such as “soft” and “louder 
by degrees” and tremolos for 
stringed instruments. 


included 


Matthew Locke, portrait by an unknown 
artist; in the collection of the Faculty of 
Music, Oxford University 

By courtesy of the Faculty of Music, Oxford University 


Locke’s instrumental music, which is har- 
monically less daring than his vocal music, is 
considered among the finest of the 17th cen- 
tury; an example is the Little Consort of Three 
Parts (1656) for viols. He also wrote music for 
the coronation festivities of Charles II and an- 
thems for the Chapel Royal. His treatise 
Melothesia (1673) was one of the earliest En- 
glish works to deal with “Certain General 
Rules for playing upon a Continued Bass.” 
-polychoral anthems 4:444f 


Lockerbie, small burgh, county of Dumfries, 
Scotland, in the valley known as Annandale. 
It is famous for its seasonal sales of sheep, 
with the rearing of which local farming is 
mainly concerned. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 3,102. 
55°07’ N, 3°22’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Lockhart, John Gibson (b. July 14, 1794, 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire—d. Nov. 25, 1854, Ab- 
botsford, near Melrose, Roxburghshire), crit- 
ic, novelist, and biographer, best remembered 
for his Life of Sir Walter Scott (1837-38; en- 
larged 1839), one of the great biographies in 
English. 

Lockhart, the son of a Presbyterian minister 
descended from the landed gentry, studied at 
the universities of Glasgow and Oxford and 
began the practice of law in Edinburgh in 
1816. He was too reserved for the law, howev- 
er, and turned to writing. 


Lockhart, detail of an oil painting by H.W. 
Pickersgill, 1830 
By courtesy of the John Murray (Publishers) Ltd, London 


Lockhart became one of the main contribu- 
tors to the Tory-oriented Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine from the time of its founding in 1817. In 
its first number he revealed a certain lack of 
critical integrity. With others, he wrote, in a 
pseudo-biblical style, the “Translation from 
an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript,” which lam- 
pooned Scottish celebrities. Another article, 
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“On the Cockney School of Poetry,”’ was the 
first of a series of attacks on the English poets 
Keats and Shelley, as well as on Leigh Hunt, 
leader of the “‘school”’ by virtue of his friend- 
ship with Keats, and on William Hazlitt, the 
critic and essayist. The pieces were full of such 
terms as “‘low birth,” “propensities,” and “de- 
pravity,” and accusations of impiety and un- 
patriotic support of revolution. The articles, 
published under a collective pseudonym but 
mainly written by Lockhart, established 
Blackwood’s wide popularity. 

In 1818 Lockhart met Sir Walter Scott, “‘eld- 
er statesman” of European Romanticism; 
married his daughter Sophia in 1820; became, 
through his influence, editor (1825-53) of the 
Tory Quarterly Review; and inherited Scott’s 
Abbotsford estate. Attacked by contempo- 
raries for exposing Scott’s faults, Lockhart’s 
Life is now regarded as an idealized portrait, 
depicting Scott’s success in brilliant colour, in- 
dicating foibles with subtle wit, and treating 
the follies of the Ballantynes, Scott’s first pub- 
lishers, with partisan disregard for truth. 

During his long tenure as editor of The Quar- 
terly Review, Lockhart contributed much 
sound literary criticism, giving judicious praise 
to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and By- 
ron. Early in his editorship (1828) he pro- 
duced a biography of Robert Burns that 
showed sympathetic insight into that Scottish 
poet’s life. Other works include his witty com- 
mentaries on the Scottish scene, Peter's Let- 
ters to His Kinfolk (1828); a “daring” novel 
about a clergyman’s surrender to sexual temp- 
tation, Adam Blair (1822); and his verse trans- 
lations, Ancient Spanish Ballads (1823). 
‘biographies from firsthand knowledge 2:1008a 


Lock Haven, city, seat (1839) of Clinton 
County, north central Pennsylvania, U.S., on 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, in 
the Bald Eagle Mountains. Founded in 1834 
by Jeremiah Church, a land speculator, it was 
laid out on the site of the frontier post, Ft. 
Reed, and developed as a lumbering centre. It 
was named for the Pennsylvania Canal lock 
and the huge lumber boom that was a “ha- 
ven” for logs from upstream. 

Manufactures include aircraft parts, paper, 
textiles, and clay and metal products. Lock 
Haven State College was founded in 1877. 
Inc. borough, 1840; city, 1870. Pop. (1970) 
11,427; (1980) 9,617. 
41°08’ N, 77°27’ W 
Lockheed L-1011, one of the first (1970) 
jumbo jets. 

‘jet aircraft development 18: 636g 


lockjaw (disease): see tetanus. 


locknut, nut so constructed that it locks itself 
when tightened. 
-design variations 11:257d 


lockout (iabour-management relations): see 
strikes and lockouts. 


Lockport, city, seat (1822) of Niagara Coun- 
ty, western New York, U.S., northeast of 
Buffalo. It was founded in 1821 and grew 
around the series of five double locks (now 
part of the New York State Barge Canal Sys- 
tem) built to overcome a difference of 66 ft 
(20 m) between the levels of Lake Erie and the 
Genesee River. It is in the heart of the Niaga- 
ra Frontier fruit belt, and, utilizing the abun- 
dant Niagara waterpower, has developed di- 
versified industries including the manufacture 
of paper, textiles, auto parts, foundry prod- 
ucts, and plastics. Inc. village, 1829; city, 
1865. Pop. tee 24,844. 

43°10' N, 78°42’ W 

Lockport Dolomite Formation, division of 
Middle Silurian rocks that occur in New 
York, Michigan, and Ontario (the Silurian 
Period began about 430,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 35, 000,000 years). It was 
named for exposures studied near Lockport, 
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N.Y. In the region of the Niagara River gorge, 
the Lockport Dolomite forms the rim of 
Niagara Falls, as well as the escarpment that 
parallels the south shore of Lake Ontario. It is 
calcitic in places and dolomitic as well, with 
numerous cherty zones; in some areas lenticu- 
lar coralline masses occur. To the south and 
west of Lake Michigan, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the Lockport from the overlying Guelph 
Dolomite. 

-Silurian strata correlations, table 3 13:920 


Locksley Hall (1842), poem by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. 


Locksley Hall Sixty Years After (1886), 
poem by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
“conservative view and critical 

response 18:142c 


Lockyer, Sir Joseph Norman (b. May 17, 
1836, Rugby, Warwickshire—d. Aug. 16, 
1920, Salcombe Regis, Devon), English as- 


Lockyer 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


tronomer who in 1868 discovered in the Sun’s 
atmosphere a previously unknown element 
that he named helium. He initiated in 1866 the 
spectroscopic observation of sunspots, and in 
1868 he found that solar prominences are 
upheavals in a layer around the Sun, which he 
named the chromosphere. In the same year he 
and Pierre-Jules-César Janssen, working inde- 
pendently, discovered a spectroscopic method 
of observing solar prominences without the 
a of an eclipse to block out the glare of the 
un. 

Between 1870 and 1905 Lockyer conducted 
eight expeditions for observing solar eclipses. 
He also built a private observatory at Sid- 
mouth and theorized on stellar evolution. He 
received the Rumford medal from the Royal 
Society in 1874 and was elected vice president 
of the Society of London (1892-93). A prolific 
writer, he inaugurated the periodical Nature 
in 1869 and edited it until a few months before 
his death. 

-helium discovery during solar eclipse 6:192h 


Locmariaquer, village and seaside resort, on 
the coast of the Golfe (gulf) du Morbihan, 
Morbihan département, Bretagne (Britanny), 
western France, south of Auray. It is famous 
for its megalithic monuments, notably the 
Fairies’ Stone, a huge, broken standing stone, 
originally 66 ft (20 m) high—the greatest 
known menhir (upright monumental stone) in 
existence. Behind it is the Merchants’ Table 
composed of three carved slabs and 17 sup- 
porting stones. Latest census 566. 

47°34’ N, 2°57' W 

Locofoco Party, U.S. political party orga- 
nized by radical Jackson Democrats in New 
York in 1835. The party never developed a 
national structure and found its greatest 
strength in the northeast, particularly New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. The 
Locofoco program called for an independent 
national treasury and anti-monopoly legisla- 
tion. It enjoyed its greatest influence during 


the presidency of Martin Van Buren (1837-41) 


and gradually became absorbed in the states’ 
rights movement of John C. Calhoun. 
‘name derivation and development 18:965e 


locomotion 11:15, term for a variety of 
movements resulting in progression from one 
place to another. 

The text article surveys the structural and 
behavioral specializations for locomotion of 
animals from protozoans to mammals and ex- 
amines theories on their evolution. 
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locomotive, vehicle containing the power 
unit used on railroads. see railroads and 
locomotives. 


locomtuiny ataxia (disease): see tabes dor- 
Salis 


loco palla-palla, also called PALLA-PALLA, 
Bolivian Indian dance that caricatures ‘the 
European invaders. Lh Ser 
-symbolic meaning 3:8h 


locoweed, any of several plants of holt genera 
Astragalus and Oxytropis within the pea fami- 
ly (Fabaceae), native to arid regions of west- 
ern North America and poisonous to live- 
stock. When eaten, they produce frenzied be- 
haviour followed by nl someties death eppair- 


Locoweed (Astragalus) 
Arthur H. Bilsten—EB Inc. 


about 1.8 metres (6 feet) tall, is covered with 
long, silky white hairs and bears short, dense 
spikes of small purple or violet flowers. The 
alternate leaves, 12.5-20 centimetres (5-8 
inches) long, have up to 29 oval leafiets about 
one centimetre long. The fruit, which resem- 
bles the garden pea, is encased in a dry, leath- 
ery pod about eight centimetres long. 
-alkaloids and livestock poisoning 7:130g 
-artiodactyl limb adaptations 2:76b 
-plant trace elements and faunal 

diseases 6:709b 


Locri, a people of ancient Greece who boast- 
ed Ajax as their national hero in the Trojan 
War. Homer mentions the eastern Locrians, 
located between Boeotia and Malis, extending 
from Mt. Parnassus to the Euboean Channel. 
They were subdivided into the Locri Epi- 
cnemidii and the Locri Opunti. The western 
Locrians occupied the north shore of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf between Phocis and Aetolia and 
are described in the Sth century Bc as back- 
ward and primitive. 

Relations between the two branches were 
usually close, though they took opposite sides 
in the Peloponnesian War. 


Locri, an ancient city on the eastern side of 
the “toe” of Italy, founded by Greeks c. 680 
Bc; the inhabitants used the name of Locri 
Epizephyrii to distinguish themselves from the 
Locri of Greece. Locri was the first Greek 
community to have a written code of laws, 
given by Zaleucus c. 660 Bc. Locri founded 
colonies, repelled the attacks of Crotona dur- 
ing the 6th century, and worked against 
Athenian intervention in the west during the 
Peloponnesian War. Dionysius I of Syracuse 
married a Locrian, increased the city’s territo- 
ry, and enlarged its walls, but the city lost its 
freedom. Locri continually changed allegiance 
between Rome and her enemies until the Ro- 
mans under Scipio Africanus captured the city 


Persephone being carried off to the underworld, 
terra-cotta plaque from the sanctuary of Persephone at 
Locri, first half of the 5th century BC; in the Museo 
Nazionale di Taranto, Italy 

Leonard Von Mat!—EB Inc. 


in are BC. Sicilian Muslims destroyed the city 
in . 

Excavations in 1889-90, and resumed in 
1954, disclosed a Doric temple, a sanctuary of 
Persephone, and numerous 5th-century-Bc 
terra-cotta native plaques (pinakes). The dis- 
covery of prehistoric objects confirmed the ac- 
counts by Thucydides and Polybius that the 
Greeks were not the first settlers. 

-Greek colonization map 8:335 
-Scipio’s conquest and political 
criticism 16:397a 


Locrian mode, term used by modern musi- 
cal writers for the scale pattern B-C-D-E-F- 
G-A-B. Among the modes, it exists more in 
theory than in practice. The 16th-century 
Swiss theorist Henricus Glareanus specifically 
rejected it (under the name Hyperaeolian 
mode) in his expansion of the traditional list 
of modes from 8 to 12, for its first and fifth 
notes made the interval of a tritone (B-F as 
opposed to B-F#), considered undesirable. 

In ancient Greek music, Locrian was one of 
the names for the scale pattern, or octave spe- 
cies, conventionally represented in modern 
writings as A-A. 

-modal theory change during 
Renaissance 12:297g 


locus, in analytic geometry, of points is the 
set of points in a given space satisfying a given 
relation. For example, a circle is the locus of 
points in a plane a fixed distance from a fixed 
point. Similarly, the locus of lines or circles is 
defined to be a set of lines or a set of circles 
satisfying a given relation. 

-elementary algebra principles 1:504b 


locus ceruleus, bluish-coloured structure in 
the floor of the fourth ventricle of the brain. 
‘motor inhibition during REM sleep 16:878h 


locust, any species of short-horned grasshop- 
per (family Acrididae) that often increases 


The desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria): (left) 
gregarious phase, (right) solitary phase. 
By courtesy of the Anti-Locust Research Centre, London 


greatly in number and migrates long distances 
in destructive swarms. In Europe the term 
“locust” connotes large size; smaller acridids 
are called grasshoppers. In North America 
the term “locust” and “‘grasshopper”’ are used 
for any acridid. A cicada (order Homoptera) 
also may be called a locust; the 17-year “lo- 
cust” actually is the periodic or 17-year cicada 
(see cicada). The grouse (or pygmy) locust is a 
member of the family Tetrigidae (see pygmy 
grasshopper). 

A phase theory has been developed to ac- 
count for the sporadic appearance and disap- 
pearance of locust swarms. According to the 
theory a plague species has two phases; one is 
solitary, the other gregarious. The phases can 
be distinguished by differences in coloration, 
form, physiology, and behaviour of the spe- 
cies. A solitary phase nymph, for example, ad- 
justs its coloration to match that of its sur- 
roundings; it does not collect in groups, has 
low metabolic and oxygen-intake rates, and is 
sluggish. A gregarious phase nymph, on the 
other hand, has black and yellow (orange) 
coloration in a fixed pattern, is gregarious 
(i.e., gathers in large groups), has high meta- 
bolic and oxygen intake rates, and is active 
and nervous, Adult locusts differ more in 
form than in colour. The solitary phase has 
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shorter wings, longer legs, and a narrower 
pronotum, or dorsal sclerite (with higher crest 
and larger head), than the gregarious phase. 
The adult of this phase has a more saddle- 
shaped pronotum, broader shoulders, and 
long wings. 

When a nymph of a solitary phase locust 
matures in the presence of many other locusts, 
it changes toward a gregarious type; if crowd- 
ing is sufficiently dense and of long enough du- 
ration, the gregarious migratory phase results. 
The young of a gregarious phase locust, on 
the other hand, reverts to the solitary phase if 
it matures in isolation. The solitary phase is 
the normal state of the species; the gregarious 
phase is a physiological response to violent 
fluctuations in the environment. Migratory 
swarms do not form in regions favourable for 
the growth of a species; instead they form in 
regions, called marginal regions, in which suit- 
able habitats are scarce. A succession of 
favourable seasons enables a restricted popu- 
lation to expand in numbers so that individu- 
als are forced into marginal areas. When un- 


.favourable environmental conditions occur in 


the marginal regions, the enlarged popula- 
tions are forced to return to the small, perma- 
nently habitable areas; crowding results. 

A gregarious phase locust is restless and irri- 
table; it flies spontaneously on warm, dry 
days when its body temperature is high. The 
muscular activity of flight further raises its 
temperature. A swarm ceases flying only when 
environmental conditions change; e.g., rain 
falls, temperature decreases, or darkness oc- 
curs. In 1869 desert locust swarms reached 
England, probably from West Africa, and a 
flight across the Red Sea in 1889 was estimat- 
ed as 2,000 square miles in size. 

The range of the migratory locust (Locusta 
migratoria) is wider than that of any other 
acridid. It is found in grasslands throughout 
Africa, most of Eurasia south of the Taiga 
Forest, the East Indies, tropical Australia, 
and New Zealand. The desert locust (Schis- 
tocerca gregaria) inhabits dry grasslands and 
deserts from Africa to the Punjab. The small- 
er Italian and Moroccan locusts (Calliptamus 
italicus and Dociostaurus maroccanus) cause 
extensive plant damage in the Mediterranean 
area; the second species can be found as far 
east as Turkestan. In South Africa the brown 
and red locusts (Locustana pardalina and No- 
madacris septemfasciata) both are very de- 
structive. In Central and South America the 
chief migratory species is the South American 
locust (Schistocerca paranensis); the nonmi- 
gratory S. americana (found in the U.S.) may 
be the solitary phase of this genus. The Rocky 
Mountain locust and the migratory grasshop- 
per (Melanoplus spretus and M. sanguinipes, 
respectively) destroyed many prairie farms in 
Canada and the United States in the 1870s. 
Many other species occasionally increase suffi- 
ciently in numbers to be called plagues. 

Once developed, a locust plague is almost 
impossible to stop or control. Control mea- 
sures include destroying egg masses laid 
by invading swarms; digging trenches to 
trap nymphs; using hopperdozers, wheeled 
screens, that cause locusts to fall into troughs 
containing water and kerosene; using poison 
baits; and dusting and spraying swarms and 
breeding grounds from aircraft. 

In 1945 the Anti-Locust Research Centre 
was begun in London; its purpose is to record 
and project locust outbreaks and migrations, 
to issue warnings to threatened countries, and 
to plan and supervise control measures. The 
Centre also conducts research on the life cycle 
of the locust and other characteristics. 

-cereal crop damage control measures 3:1161b 
-climatic influence on life 4:727h 
-dispersal and phase polymorphism 5:911h 
‘migration to breeding sites 12:177h 
‘optical light and dark adaptation 14:363a 
-Orthoptera as examples of plant pests 13:743f 
-social behaviour patterns 16:942b 
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locust, in botany, any tree of the genus Rob- 
inia within the pea family (Fabaceae). About 
20 species are known, all occurring in eastern 
North America and Mexico. The best known 


Black locust (Robinia pseudoacacia) 


John H. Gerard—EB Inc 


is the black locust (R. pseudoacacia), often 
called false acacia, or yellow locust. It is wide- 
ly cultivated in Europe as an ornamental. It 
grows to 24 metres (80 feet) high and bears 
long, compound leaves with 6 to 20 oblong 
leaflets. The fragrant white flowers hang in 
loose clusters. There are many varieties, some 
thornless. It has long been used for erosion 
control and as a timber tree. 

The so-called honey locust (q.v.), also of the 
pea family, is a North American tree com- 
monly used as an ornamental and often found 
in hedges. 


locust bird, alternative name of various A fri- 
can birds that eat grasshoppers and locusts, 
especially the black-winged  pratincole 
(see pratincole). In India, the rose-coloured 
starling is called locust bird. 


Loczy, Lajos (b. Nov. 2, 1849, Poszony, 
Hung., now Bratislava, Czech.—d. May 13, 


Loczy, detail of an oil painting by Aladar 
Edvi Illés; in the Hungarian Geographical 
Society, Budapest 

Gyorgy Lajos—INTERFOTO MTI 


1920, Balatonaracs, Hung.), geologist who 
first scientifically described the mountains 
bordering the Tibetan Plateau that connect 
the Kunlun Mountains with the north-south- 
oriented belt of mountains and gorges in cen- 
tral China, 

From 1877 to 1880 Loczy travelled through 
India and China as geologist to the expedition 
of Count Béla Széchenyi, which he described 
in his principal work, Wissenschaftliche Er- 
gebnisse der Reise in Ostasien, mit B. Szé- 
chenyi (1899; “The Scientific Results of the 
Expedition Through Eastern Asia with B. Szé- 
chenyi”’). In 1889 he became professor of 
geology at the University of Budapest and in 
1908 director of the Hungarian Geological In- 
stitute. He completed geological researches in 
China, in Hungary, and, during World War I, 
in Serbia. His research of the steppe for- 
mations of the Gobi (desert) and the northern 
Huang Ho (Yellow River) territory was of 
great importance. He also published a mono- 


graph on the Hungarian Lake Balaton, ex- 
plaining the formations of the region. His 
posthumously published works include a new 
geological map of pre-World War I Hungary 
and a book on the geology of west Serbia, 
hres revolutionized the geological map of 
erbia. 


Lod, also called Lyppa, city, central Israel, 
on the Plain of Sharon southeast of Tel Aviv- 
Yafo. Of ancient origin, it is mentioned several 
times in the Bible: in the New Testament 
(Acts 9:32) it was where the Apostle Peter 
healed the paralytic. Lod was a well-known 
centre of Jewish scholars and merchants from 
the 5th century Bc until the Roman conquest 
in AD 70. It was the Roman colony of Diospo- 
lis after AD 200 and the traditional site of the 
martyrdom of St. George, patron saint of En- 
gland; the alleged tomb of the legendary saint 
is still shown. An important city after the 
Arab conquest of Palestine in the 7th century 
AD, it was held (1099-1191) by the crusaders, 
who named it St. Jorge de Lidde. 

In modern times, Lod was part of the territo- 
ry allocated to the potential Arab state in 
Palestine according to the United Nations 
partition resolution of Nov. 29, 1947. When 
the resolution was rejected by the Arab states, 
Lod was occupied by the invading Arab Le- 
gion of Jordan. The Israel Defence Forces at- 
tacked and captured the city on July 12, 1948, 
since when it has been part of Israel and has 
been resettled with Jewish immigrants. 

Lod is a major Israeli transportation hub, 
principally because of the large international 
airport—Israel’s only terminus for overseas 
flights—located 5 mi (8 km) north. There, one 
of Israel’s largest industries is located—servic- 
ing and repairing civilian aircraft of many na- 
tionalities and building jet airplanes, commer- 
cial and military. Lod also manufactures tele- 
phone equipment and is an important railway 
and road junction. Inc. 1949. Pop. (1970 est.) 
29,300. 
31°57’ N, 34°54’ E 
-Israeli international air transport 9:1064e; 
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Loddon River, in central Victoria, Australia, 
rises in the Eastern Highlands 50 mi (80 km) 
northwest of Melbourne and flows northwest 
and north for more than 200 mi, past Kerang, 
joining with the Murray near Swan Hill. In- 
constant in volume, the Loddon has been 
dammed for several reservoirs, including 
Cairn Curran and Tullaroop to form part of 
the Goulburn Irrigation System. Discovered 
(1836) by Thomas Mitchell, it is named after 
the Loddon River, Hampshire. 

35°41’ S, 143°55’ E 

lode: see vein, ore. 


loden coat, jacket of Tyrolean origin, made 
of loden cloth, which was first handwoven by 


Man wearing a loden coat, Bavaria 
Tom Hollyman—Photo Researchers 


peasants living in Loderers, Austria, in the 
16th century. The material comes from the 
coarse, oily .wool of mountain sheep and is 
thick, soft, and waterproof. It is dyed in sever- 


-al colours but bluish green is the most com- 


mon. The jacket sometimes has a stiff, stand- . 
up collar and is trimmed with braid or silver 
buttons, 


lodestone (mineral): see magnetite. 


Lodge, Henry Cabot (b. May 12, 1850, 
Boston—d. Nov. 9, 1924, Boston), conserva- 
tive Republican senator for more than 31 
years (1893-1924); a specialist in foreign 
affairs, he led the successful congressional op- 
position to United States participation in the 
League of Nations following World War I. 


Henry Cabot Lodge (1850-1924), in 1918 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, 


Although admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
in 1876, Lodge first spent three years as in- 
structor in American history (1876-79) at 
Harvard University. He continued to retain 
an active interest in this field throughout his 
life, editing scholarly journals and writing or 
editing works on major figures and events in 
the nation’s history. He launched his political 
career in the state legislature (1880-81) and in 
the U.S. House of Representatives (1887-93) 
and then was elected to the U.S. Senate. His 
long-term service in the Senate brought him 
recognition as a prominent Republican leader, 
and he served as permanent chairman of the 
party’s national conventions in 1900, 1908, 
and 1920. 

With the entrance of the U.S. into World 
War I (1917), he called for united support of 
the war effort. Initially he endorsed an inter- 
national peace-keeping mechanism in an ad- 
dress before the League to Enforce Peace 
(May 1916), but when a world organization 
with compulsory arbitration was advocated 
by Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Lodge felt that the 
nation’s sovereignty was at stake and that it 
would be fatal to bind the nation to interna- 
tional commitments that the U.S. would not 
or could not keep. In 1918 he became Repub- 
lican floor leader in the Senate and chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. He was 
thus in a position to mastermind the strategy 
of opposition to adoption of the Treaty of 
Versailles, including the League of Nations 
covenant. He adopted a dual course of action: 
first, delaying tactics to allow enthusiasm for 
the League to wane; second, introducing of a 
series of amendments (the Lodge reservations) 
that would require the approval of Congress 
before the U.S. would be bound by certain 
League decisions. Thus, Lodge became the 
main leader of the U.S. isolationists. Wilson 
refused to accept the Lodge reservations, feel- 
ing that they would effectively destroy the 
basic intent of the League. The treaty was de- 
feated in the Senate, and the onus of rejection 
fell on the Wilsonians. 

The landslide election of Republican Warren 


- G. Harding in 1920 was considered a vindica- 


tion of the Lodge position, and with enhanced 
prestige he went on to serve as one of four 
U.S. delegates to the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments (1921). De- 


spite diminishing influence after opposing 
‘Harding’s proposal for joining the World 
Court, he was re-elected, narrowly, in 1922. A 
standard biography is John A. Garraty, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a Biography (1953). 
Treaty of Versailles ratification 
controversy 18:987f 
-Wilson’s treaty ratification opposition 19:839b 


Lodge, Henry Cabot (b. July 5, 1902, Na- 
hant, Mass.), senator and diplomat who ran 


Henry Cabot Lodge in 1960 
UPI Compix 


unsuccessfully for the vice presidency of the 
United States in 1960. The grandson of Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (1850-1924) and a mem- 
ber of a politically dedicated family that in- 
cluded six U.S. senators, Lodge postponed his 
career in politics in favour of journalism, then 
followed two terms in the Massachusetts 
legislature (1933-36) with service in the U.S. 
Senate (1937-44, 1947-52). He lost his Senate 
seat in 1952 to Rep. (later Pres.) John F. 
Kennedy. In that year he had been active in 
promoting the presidential candidacy of 
Dwight D, Eisenhower, who subsequently ap- 
pointed Lodge permanent U.S. representative 
to the United Nations. In July 1960 he was 
nominated for the vice presidency on the un- 
successful Republican ticket headed by Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. Lodge served, under two 
DetGcinbe presidents, as U.S. ambassador 
to South Vietnam (1963-64, 1965-67) and 
ambassador to West Germany (1968); after 
Nixon was elected president, Lodge was ap- 
pointed chief negotiator at the meetings in 
Paris on peace in Vietnam (1969) and was 
named the President’s personal envoy to the 
Vatican (1970-75). Lodge’s views on interna- 
tional politics are expressed in his books, in- 
cluding Cult of Weakness (1932), The Storm 
Has Many Eyes (1973), and As It Was (1976); 
the second and third of these contain memoirs 
as well. W.J. Miller’s biography, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, appeared in 1967. 
-defeat in 1952 senatorial race 10:416h 


Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph (b. June 12, 
1851, Penkhull, Staffordshire—d. Aug. 22, 
1940, Lake, near Salisbury, Wiltshire), physi- 
cist who perfected the coherer (invented by 
Edouard Branly of France), a radio wave de- 
tector and the heart of the early radio receiv- 
er. Lodge became assistant professor of ap- 
plied mathematics at University College, Lon- 
don, in 1879 and was appointed to the chair of 
physics at University College, Liverpool, in 
1881. Two years later he submitted a number 
of papers to the London Physical Society con- 
cerning the coherer and in 1894 utilized it ina 
type of radio receiver that was used almost 
exclusively until the 1900s. 

In 1894 Lodge was the first to suggest that 
the Sun might be a source of radio waves, a 
fact not confirmed until 1942. In 1900 he was 
chosen the first principal of the new Birming- 
ham University and was knighted in 1902. AL 
ter 1910 he became prominent in psychical re- 
search and was interested in a serious en- 
deavour to reconcile science and religion. 
-influence on Marconi’s work 11:490b 

-wireless telegraph invention 6:648a 


Lodge, Thomas (b. c. 1557, London?—d. 
1625° London), versatile writer ‘chiefly remem- 


bered as the author of the prose romance 
Rosalynde, the source of Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It. Lodge was educated at Oxford 
and Lincoln’s Inn, London; his earliest work 
(c. 1579) is an unlicensed pamphlet in reply to 
Stephen Gosson’s attack on stage plays. 

An Alarum Against Usurers (1584) answered 
Gosson’s attack on his character, and its ex- 
posure of the ways in which young heirs were 
lured into extravagance and debt probably re- 
flects personal experience. Lodge appended to 
the Alarum both a prose tale, The Delectable 
Historie of Forbonius and Prisceria, and a 
verse lament, The Lamentable Complaint of 
Truth over England. This collection foreshad- 
owed his varied activity for the next 12 years: 
in verse (Scillaes Metamorphosis, 1589; Phil- 
lis, sonnets and other poems, 1593; A Fig for 
Momus, eclogues, satires, and epistles, 1595); 
in romances (Rosalynde, 1590; Robert, Sec- 
ond Duke of Normandy, 1591; Euphues Shad- 
ow, 1592; William Longbeard, 1593; A Mar- 
garite of America, 1596); and in pamphlets 
(“Catharos,” 1591; “The Divel Conjured,” 
1596; Wits Miserie, and the Worlds Madnesse, 
1596; Prosopopeia, 1596). In 1594 he pub- 
lished two plays: The Wounds of Civill War 
and A Looking Glasse for London and En- 
gland, the latter written in collaboration with 
Robert Greene. 

To maintain himself, Lodge also tried the ca- 
reer of adventurer on unprofitable freebooting 
voyages—to Terceira (in the Azores) and the 
Canary Islands and to South America—but 
he found a more secure profession when he 
graduated in medicine at Avignon. He was in- 
corporated M.D. of Oxford in 1602 and prac- 
ticed in London and in the Netherlands, where 
he took refuge as a recusant following expo- 
sure of the Gunpowder Plot (1605), which 
evoked more severe measures against Roman 
Catholics. Apart from A Treatise of the 
Plague (1603) and The Poore Mans Talentt, a 
manual of domestic medicine (printed 1881), 
his latest works were translations. 

Much of Lodge’s work before 1600 had 
been, in fact, surreptitious translation; but in 
spite of some crude hackwork, there is no 
doubt of his genuine ability. Scillaes Meta- 
morphosis and A Fig for Momus are histori- 
cally important as forward looking in matter 
and style. Many of his well-known lyrics first 
appeared in his romances, Of these,. Rosa- 
lynde is an arresting and dramatically plotted 
tale combining Senecan motives with the ar- 
tifice of euphuism and Arcadian romance. Of 
the pamphlets, Wits Miserie and the Alarum 
are the most readable for Nashe-like cameos 
of London life. His ready response to fashions 
makes Lodge’s work important; having “so 
written as he had read,” he is representative of 
an age schooled to draw both matter and style 
from literary models, and the variety of his 
work gives him a place in the history of an 
unusual number of literary kinds. 

-literature of the English Renaissance 10:1139b 
passim to 1140c 


lodging, beating of plants to the ground by 
weather. 
‘agricultural research advances 1:363h 


Lodi, town and episcopal see, Milano prov- 
ince, Lombardia (Lombardy) region, northern 
Italy, on the right bank of the Adda River, 
southeast of Milan. The original settlement 
(5th century Bc) on the site of the present sub- 
urb of Lodi Vecchio obtained Roman citizen- 
ship in 89 sc as Laus Pompeia. Destroyed in 
the communal struggles of 1111 and by the 
Milanese in 1158, it was refounded on the 
present site by the emperor Frederick I Bar- 
barossa but later joined the Lombard League 
against him. In the 14th century it lost its in- 
dependence to Milan, with which its history 
was thereafter linked, On May 10, 1796, Na- 
poleon gained control of Lombardy by de- 
feating the Austrians at the Battle of Lodi. 
Notable buildings include the 12th-century 


Romanesque cathedral; the Church of the In- 


295 Lodi, Peace of 


coronata (1488-94); and the Lombard-—Goth- 
ic Church of S. Francesco (1289) with fine 
13th-15th-century frescoes. 

Lodi is an important agricultural and indus- 
trial centre noted for its cheese, ceramics, 
wrought iron, and wool products. Pop. (1978 
est.) mun., 44,159, 
45°19’ N, 9°30’ E 
‘balance of power 9:1144f 
-map, Italy 9:1088 


Lodi, city, San Joaquin County, central Cali- 
fornia, U.S., on the Mokelumne River at the 
junction of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys. It originated as Mokelumne Station 
(1869) on the Central Pacific (later part of the 
Southern Pacific) Railroad. In 1873, it was re- 
named, presumably for a famous racehorse of 
the time. Since 1881 Lodi has been known for 
its wines, notably Tokay. It is also a packing 
and processing centre for cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables and has light industry, including a 
large tire-molding plant. Micke Grove Park 
and Zoo are nearby. Inc. 1906. Pop. (1980) 
S5:2218 

38°08’ N, 121°16’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Lodi, borough, Bergen County, northeast 
corner of New Jersey, immediately southeast 
of Paterson on the east bank of the Saddle 
River. The settlement was named in 1825 by 
an immigrant French dyer, Robert Rennie, for 
the city of Lodi, Italy. Chief manufactures are 
dyes, textiles, paints, chemicals, and electrical 
equipment. Inc. 1894, Pop. (1980) 23,956. 
40°53’ N, 74°05’ W 

Lodi, Battle of (May 10, 1796), small but 
dramatic engagement in Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s first Italian campaign, in which he 
earned the confidence and loyalty of his men, 
who nicknamed him “The Little Corporal” in 
recognition of his personal courage. It was 
fought at the Lodi Bridge, over the Adda Riv- 
er, 19 miles (31 kilometres) southeast of Mi- 
lan, between 5,000 troops of Napoleon’s 
Army of Italy and K.P. Sebottendorf’s 10,000 
troops, the rear guard of Jean-Pierre Beau- 
lieuw’s Austrian Army. After knocking the 
kingdom of Sardinia (Piedmont) out of the 
war in April, Napoleon turned northeastward 
against Beaulieu. Beaulieu refused to stand 
and fight, afraid to lose his army in a major 
battle. The Austrians, who had not prepared 
the Lodi Bridge for destruction, bitterly resist- 
ed the French assaults. Napoleon set up artil- 
lery to blast the Austrian guns and defenses 
across the Adda and sent columns to ford the 
Adda above and below Lodi; then he ordered 
a massed infantry column to charge across the 
bridge. Despite 400 casualties, the column 
swept forward to bayonet the Austrians away 
from their guns. The other columns attacked 
them from both flanks, forcing them to retire. 
Austrian losses were 153 men killed and 1,700 
captured, but Beaulieu made good his escape. 


Lodi, Peace of (April 9, 1454), treaty be- 
tween Venice and Milan ending the war of 
succession to the Milanese duchy in favour of 
Francesco Sforza. It marked the beginning of 
a 40-year period of relative peace, during 
which power was balanced among the five 
states that dominated the Italian peninsula— 
Venice, Milan, Naples, Florence, and the Pa- 
pal States. 

Venice, faced with a threat to its commercial 
empire by the Ottoman Turks, was eager for 
peace in Italy. Sforza, a condottiere (merce- 
nary general) who had been proclaimed duke 
by the people of Milan, also was eager to end 
the costly war. By the terms of the peace, 
Sforza was recognized as the ruler of Milan, 
and Venice regained its considerable hold- 
ings in northern Italy, including Brescia and 
Bergamo. The other belligerents (Milan’s al- 
lies—Florence, Mantua, and Genoa—and 
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Venice’s allies—Naples, Savoy, and Montfer- 
rat) had no choice but to acquiesce to the 
peace. 

In conjunction with the treaty, a 25- -year 
mutual defensive pact was concluded to main- 
tain existing boundaries, and an Italian 
League (Lega Italica) was set up. The states 
of the league promised to defend one another 
in the event of attack and to support a contin- 
gent of soldiers to provide military aid. The 
league, officially proclaimed by Pope Nicho- 
las V on March 2, 1455, was soon accepted by 
almost all of the Italian states, Although the 
league was often renewed during the 15th cen- 
tury, the system was not entirely effective in 
preventing war, and individual states con- 
tinued to pursue their own interests against 
others. The league definitely lapsed after the 
French invasion of the peninsula in 1494, 
‘Nicholas V initiation and purpose 13:67a 


lodicule, in botany, a scale at the base of the 
Ovary in a grass flower representing the re- 
duced perianth. 

‘grass order structures 14:590d; illus. 587 


Lodi dynasty (1451-1526), the last ruling 
family of the Delhi sultanate. This dynasty 
was of Afghan origin. 

The first Lodi ruler was Bahltl Lodi (reigned 
1451-89), the most powerful of the Punjab 
(Pafijab) chiefs, who replaced the last king of 
the Sayyid dynasty in 1451. Bahlal was a vig- 
orous leader, holding together a loose confed- 
eracy of Afghan and Turkish chiefs with his 
strong personality. Starting with only the con- 
trol of the region adjacent to Delhi, Bahlil ex- 
tended the effective boundaries of his empire 
to the borders of Bengal. This expansion in- 
volved the conquest of the powerful kingdoms 
of Malwa and Jaunpur. Though twice be- 
sieged in Delhi, he finally conquered Jaunpur 
(c. 1476). 

Bahldl’s second son, Sikandar (reigned 1489- 
1517), also a man of energy, continued his fa- 
ther’s expansion policy. He gained control of 
Bihar and founded the modern city of Agra on 
the site known as Sikandarabad. His reign was 
clouded only by a reputation for religious big- 
otry. 

Sikandar’s eldest son, Ibrahim (reigned 
1517-26) attempted to enhance the royal au- 
thority. His harshness built up discontent, 
which led the governor of the Punjab, Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, to invite the Mughal ruler of 
Kabul, Babur, to invade India. Ibrahim was 
killed at the First Battle of Panipat (April 21, 
1526), whereupon the loose aristocratic 
confederacy of the Lodis dissolved. 

Ibrahim Lodi 

-Babur’s capture of Delhi sultanate 2:554a 

‘Panipat battle defeat 8:663d 
‘military and political history 9:370b 


Lodoicea maldivica (plant): see coco de 
mer. 


Lodoli, Carlo (1690-1761), Italian art theo- 
rist. 
‘Neoclassical architectural 

developments 19:437a 


lodranite, stony iron meteorite (q.v.) contain- 
ing 32 percent nickel-iron, 29 percent olivine, 
31 percent bronzite, and 7 percent troilite. The 
nickel-iron (containing 12 percent Ni) resem- 
bles a nickel-rich ataxite or a very fine grained 
octahedrite. The silicate part is akin to that in 
pallasites but has smaller crystals, some with 
well-developed faces. There is only one known 
yeaa of lodranite, which fell in India in 


Lodz, wojewddztwo (province), central Po- 
land, surrounded by the provinces of Wars- 
zawa (Warsaw) on the northeast, Byd- 
goszcz on the north, Poznan on the northwest, 
Opole on the southwest, Katowice on the 
south, and Kielce on the southeast. Lodz city 
is the provincial capital and a miasto-woje- 


wodztwo (city province) in its own right. The 
province (area 6,601 sq mi [17,097 sq km)) is 
divided physiographically into a northern 
plain region drained by the Warta and Bzura 
rivers and the southern highland region, The 
latter has been systematically deforested and 
farmed, although the soil is poor. 

The textile industry, with its centre at Lédz, 
is the mainstay of the region, dealing mainly in 
cotton products. Other textile centres include 
Pabianice, Piotrko6w Trybunalski, and Toma- 
szow Mazowiecki (mainly cotton), Zgierz 
(wool), and Aleksandr6w (knitted goods). 
Agriculture, cattle breeding, and the manufac- 
ture of wood and chemical products are other 
regional industries, Lignite, or brown coal, is 
mined near Rogozno. The main towns in the 
wojewodztwo are Pabianice, Piotrké6w Trybu- 
nalski, Tomaszow Mazowiecki (qq.v.), and 
Zgierz. Pop. (1975 est.) 1,682,000. 

‘area and population table 14:630 


L0dZ, miasto-wojewédztwo (city province), 
capital of Lodz wojewodztwo (province), cen- 
tral Poland. The nation’s second largest city, 
Lodz is a major centre of Poland’s textile in- 
dustry, producing over 40 percent of Poland’s 
cotton goods as well as processing wool, silk, 
and artificial fibres. The city is also an impor- 
tant transportation centre on the Warsaw- 
Wroctaw rail line and has an airport. A nota- 
ble educational centre, Lodz contains six insti- 
tutions of higher education and several mu- 
seums, music centres, and theatres. Because 
the city did not develop extensively until the 
late 19th century—it had 799 inhabitants in 
1820—it has a modern industrial appearance 
characterized by its variety of workers’ dwell- 
ings. It was a centre for Polish Communists, 
who made their appeal to the large working. 
class population. 

First chronicled in the 14th century, the town 
received municipal rights in 1798. After trade 
barriers with Russia were lifted in 1850, it rap- 
idly became a leading textile and food pro- 
cessing centre. Pop. (1975 est.) 787,000. 
51°46’ N, 19°30’ E 
‘area and population table 14:630 
‘map, Poland 14:626 


Loeb, Jacques (b. April 7, 1859, Mayen, 
now in West Germany—d. Feb. eh 1924, 
Bermuda), biologist noted chiefly for ‘his ex- 
perimental work on artificial parthenogenesis 
(reproduction without fertilization). Having 


Loeb 


By courtesy of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 


received an M.D, degree from the University 
of Strasbourg (1884), he began work in biolo- 
gy at the University of Wiirzburg (1886-88) 
and continued at the University of Strasbourg 
(1888-90) and the Naples biological station 
(1889-91). In 1891 he went to the United 
States, becoming professor successively at 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1891- 
92), the University of Chicago (1892-1902), 
and the University of California (1902-10). In 
1910 he became a member of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research (now Rocke- 
feller University), New York City, a position 
he held until his death. Much of his experi- 
mental work was done at the Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. 
Popular interest, attended by some contro- 
versy, accompanied his parthenogenesis ex- 
periments, beginning in 1899, when he suc- 


ceeded in bringing about the development of 
sea urchin larvae from unfertilized eggs by ex- 
posing them to controlled changes in their en- 
vironment. This work was later extended to 
the production of parthenogenetic frogs, 
which he raised to sexual maturity. The sig- 
nificance of Loeb’s work on artificial par- 
thenogenesis is the fact that he enlarged the 
study of fertilization and the induction of cell 
division from a morphological problem in- 
volving only chromosomes (bodies containing 
the hereditary material) to a problem that in- 
cluded biochemistry. He showed that the 
initiation of cell division in fertilization was 
controlled chemically and was in effect sepa- 
rate from the transmission of hereditary traits. 

In addition to artificial parthenogenesis, 
Loeb is remembered for his work on the 
physiology of the brain, animal tropisms (in- 
voluntary orientations), regeneration of tissue, 
and the duration of life. He is also noted for 
his arguments in favour of mechanism, the be- 
lief that the phenomena of life can be ex- 
plained in terms of physical and chemical 
laws. In his later years he made important 
contributions to the theory of colloidal behay- 
iour of proteins, 

-mechanist account of life functions 16:381g 


Loeffler, Charles Martin Tornow (b. Jan. 
30, 1861, Mulhouse, Fr.—d. May 19, 1935, 
Medfield, Mass.), composer whose works are 
distinguished by a poetic lyricism in an Im- 
pressionist style. As a youth, Loeffler studied 
violin and music theory in Berlin and Paris. 
He went to the U.S. in 1881 and joined the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as a violinist the 
following year. He resigned in 1903 to devote 
himself to composition. Almost all of his sym- 
phonic works were first performed by the Bos- 
ton Symphony. His most enduring work, A 
Pagan Poem (1907; after an eclogue of Virgil) 
for piano and orchestra, uses Impressionistic 
harmonies to evoke pagan antiquity. Among 
other works are the symphonic poem Memo- 
ries of My Childhood, subtitled Life in a Rus- 
sian Village (1924); La Mort de Tintagiles 
(1905; after Maeterlinck); Evocation (1931; 
for women’s voices and orchestra); Canticum 
Fratris Solis (1925; for voice and chamber or- 
chestra); Music for Four Stringed Instruments 
(1917); the Fantastic Concerto (1894; for cel- 
lo and orchestra); as well as a number of 
songs, piano pieces, and other chamber music. 


Loei, province (changwat), north central 
Thailand, that occupies an area of 4,222 sq mi 
(10,936 sq km) and shares its northern border 
with Laos along the Mekong River. It is 
drained by the rivers of Lam Phaniang and 
Nam Loei; the Thiu Khao Phetchabun 
(Phetchabun Mountains) occupy the west. 
The main towns are Loei (the provincial capi- 
tal), Chiang Khan, and Wang Saphung. There 
are substantial lignite reserves. Phu Kradung 
National Park is a popular hill resort. Pop. 
(1970) town, 10,137; province, 324,684. 

‘area and population table 18:202 

-map, Thailand 18:199 


loellingite, an iron arsenide mineral (FeAsz2) 
that usually occurs with iron and copper 
sulfides in medium-temperature (mesother- 
mal) vein deposits. It typically occurs with im- 
purities of cobalt, nickel, and arsenic, as at the 
Andreas-Berg, in the Erzgebirge of East Ger- 
many; Andalusia, Spain; and Franklin, N.J. 
Loellingite is classified in a sulfide group of 
the AXz2 type, the members of which are all 
iron, cobalt, and nickel arsenides. For detailed 
physical properties, see table under Sulfide 
minerals. 

physical properties and solid solution 

17:788d; illus. 790 


Loening, Grover C(leveland) (1888-1976), 

U.S. engineer and aviation pioneer, 
‘amphibious plane development 7:398g 

Loeselia mexicana, a pri of plant a 3 


order Polemoniales. : tee 
-plant structure illus. 14: 659 


loess 11:24, or L6ss, pale-yellow sedimentary 
‘deposit, composed largely of silt-size grains 
loosely cemented by calcium carbonate, that 
covers about 10 percent of the land surface of 
the Earth. 

The text article covers the physical and 
chemical properties of loess, as well as its dis- 
tribution and classification and its origin and 
age. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Central Lowlands relief and 

productivity 18:906g 
-China’s erosion susceptibility 4:26le 
-desert wind depositions 5:611c 
-distribution, origin, and properties 8:176d 
‘erosion and high sediment yield 16:478c 
-European topographical importance 6:45d 
‘grain size frequency curve, illus. 3 16:468 
-Holocene wind erosion and deposition 8:1004f 
-Icelandic mineral soils 9:17la 
-Pleistocene wind action evidence 14:567a 
-Shensi plateau coverage 16:666b 
-wind deposit properties and 

formations 19:844g 


loess (Léss) complex, sedimentary deposits 
in a thick blanket composed of packets one to 
five metres (about 3 to 16 feet) thick, each of 
which contains intercalated strata of loess and 
loesslike sediments, ancient soils, sand, and 
similar material. 

-loess distribution and components 11:24d 


loess (LGss) genesis, origin of the silt fraction 
of loess, concerning which several theories, 
both conflicting and complementary in part, 
have been proposed. The eolian theory pro- 
poses an origin involving wind transport; 
whereas the fluvial theory proposes that the 
silt is transported and: deposited by flowing 
water. Still other theories involve physical and 
chemical changes after deposition, weather- 
ing, and similar soil-formation processes. Ma- 
jor ref. 11:26g 


Loess Plateau, highland area in China coy- 
ering much of Shansi, north Honan, Shensi, 
and east Kansu provinces and the middle part 
of the Huang Ho (Yellow River) basin. The 
region is overlain by a mantle of fine-grained, 
wind-deposited, yellowish alluvium known as 
loess, which is also carried in suspension by 
the Huang Ho. The layers are between 25 and 
250 ft (8-76 m) thick and mask the detailed 
relief of the underlying surfaces. The loess is 
highly subject to erosion by gullying, and 
there are government programs to control the 
denudation by planting trees and terracing on 
an extensive scale to permit agricultural use of 
the land. Major ref. 4:26le 

-Huang Ho basin physical features 8:1129c 
‘loess world distribution 11:25d 


Loe Thai, king of Sukhothai, in Thailand 
(reigned 1317?-?1347). 
‘religious interests and Sukhothai 

decline 16:719e 


Loew, Marcus (b. May 7, 1870, New York 
City—d. Sept. 5, 1927, New York City), mo- 
tion-picture executive and pioneer motion-pic- 
ture theatre owner. The son of an Austrian 
immigrant, he left school at the age of nine to 
help support his family, and later found mod- 
est prosperity in the fur business. Attracted by 
the new popularity of moving pictures, Loew 
owned a chain of nickelodeons by 1905, and 
thereafter he acquired many leading theatres 
for combined vaudeville and motion-picture 
exhibition. In 1920 Loew’s, Inc., purchased a 
production company named Metro Pictures 
Corp.; and in 1924 the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corp., from which Samuel Goldwyn had re- 
signed, was absorbed. The name became Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer to represent the newly 
hired management group headed by Louis B. 
Mayer. Loew died near the end of the 
silent film era. His estate was estimated at 
$30, 000, 000. Neither flamboyant nor notably 
original, Loew was a show-business con- 
solidator who made possible some of Holly- 
‘wood’s finest film achievements. 


Loewe, Fritz (1895-1974), Australian Earth 
scientist known for his studies of Southern 
Hemisphere meteorology and for glaciologi- 
cal investigations in Greenland and Antarc- 
tica. The latter involved the heat budget and 
mass balance of the ice sheets. Chairman of 
the department of meteorology of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne for 25 years, Loewe also 
contributed greatly to knowledge of Austra- 
lian meteorology and drifting snow. 


loeweite, white, water-soluble evaporite min- 
eral. 


-evaporite mineralogy and composition 
6:1134h; table 1133 


Loewi, Otto (b. June 3, 1873, Frankfurt am 
Main—d. Dec. 25, 1961, New York City), 
physician and pharmacologist who with Sir 
Henry Dale received the Nobel Prize for 
Physiology or Medicine in 1936 for their dis- 
coveries relating to the chemical transmission 
of nerve impulses. 

After Loewi graduated in medicine from the 
University of Strassburg (1896), he studied 
and taught in European universities, becom- 
ing professor of pharmacology at Graz, 
Austria, in 1909, In 1940 he went to the Unit- 
ed States, where he was made research profes- 
sor at the School of Medicine of New York 
University. His neurological researches (1921- 
26) provided the first proof that chemicals 
elaborated by the nerves were involved in 
transmission of impulses from one nerve cell 
to another and from neuron to the responsive 
organ. He and his colleagues, through stimu- 
lation of nerves in the heart of a frog, slowed 
its rate of contraction. The fluid perfusing this 
heart was allowed to perfuse a second heart in 
which the nerves were not stimulated; but the 
second heart slowed in rate also, indicating 
the presence of a reactive substance in the 
fluid. This substance was shown to be acetyl- 
choline, which had been isolated from animal 
tissue by Dale and Harold Dudley in 1929. 

In addition to researches on the nervous sys- 
tem, Loewi studied diabetes and the action of 
digitalis and adrenaline. He devised Loewi’s 
test for detection of pancreatic disease. 
-dream-induced inventiveness 5:1011d 


Loewy, Raymond (b. Nov. 5, 1893, Paris), 
industrial designer who, through his accom- 
plishments in product design beginning in the 
1930s, helped to establish industrial design as 
a profession. 


Raymond Loewy 
EB Inc. 


He studied electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, graduating in 1910. His stud- 
ies in advanced engineering at the Ecole de 
Lanneau were interrupted by World War I, in 
which he served in the French Army; he re- 
ceived his degree in 1918. 

Loewy went to the United States in 1919 and 


worked ‘initially as a fashion illustrator for . 


Vogue magazine and later as a designer of 


_window displays for New York department 


stores. He started his own design organization 
in 1929, and its first major success was a de- 
sign in 1934 for a refrigerator for Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. that was a commercial success 
and also won first prize at the Paris Interna- 
tional Exposition of 1937. After this his firm 
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grew rapidly, and in 1945 he formed Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates with five partners. In 
the years that followed, working closely with 
client engineers, he made notable designs for 
Studebaker automobiles, locomotives and 
passenger cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and buses for Greyhound. He also made im- 
portant contributions to the design of such 
products as electric shavers, office machines, 
and packages of various kinds. According to 
Loewy, “Good design keeps the user happy, 
the manufacturer in the black, and the esthete 
unoffended.” In 1961 the firm became Ray- 
mond Loewy/William Snaith, Inc. 

Loewy is the author of The Locomotive 
(1937) and Never Leave Well Enough Alone 
(1951). 

‘governmental consultation on space 9:516d 


Loewy, Salomon: see Sulzer, Salomon. 


Loffa (Lora) County, administrative division 
(since 1964) of northwestern Liberia. The larg- 
est county (7,475 sq mi [19,360 sq km]) in Li- 
beria, it is mainly inhabited by the Toma (Bu- 
zi), Kpelle, Gola, Belle, and Gbande peoples. 
Its chief agricultural trade centres are Bopo- 
lu, Zorzor (gq.v.), Kolahun, and Voinjama, 
the county seat, Pop. (latest est.) 133,018. 
-area and population table 10:853 

‘map, Liberia 10:852 


Loffler, Friedrich August Johannes (b. 
June 24, 1852, Frankfurt an der Oder, now in 
East Germany—d. April 9, 1915, Berlin), bac- 
teriologist who with Edwin Klebs in 1884 dis- 
covered the organism that causes diphtheria, 
Corynebacterium diphtheriae, known as the 
Klebs—Léffler bacillus. Simultaneously with 
Pierre Roux and Alexandre Yersin, he indicat- 
ed the existence of a diphtheria toxin. His 
demonstration that some animals are immune 
to diphtheria was a basic feature in Emil von 
Behring’s work in antitoxin development. 

The son of an army surgeon, Loffler studied 
medicine at Wiirzburg University and at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelm University in Berlin before 
serving in the army during the Franco-Ger- 
man War (1870-71). He obtained his medical 
degree at Berlin in 1874, and, after a period of 
service as an army doctor, became an assis- 
tant in the Imperial Health Department 
(1879-84), Berlin, where he was an associate 
of Robert Koch. Professor of hygiene at the 
University of Greifswald (now in East Germa- 
ny; 1888), where he served as rector from 
1903 to 1907, he became director of the Rob- 
ert Koch Institute for Infectious Diseases in 
Berlin in 1913. 

He also discovered the cause of swine 
erysipelas and swine plague (1885) and, with 
Wilhelm Schiitz, the causative organism of 
glanders, Pfeifferella (Malleomyces) mallei 
(1882). With Paul Frosch he found that foot- 
and-mouth disease is caused by a virus, the 
first time the cause of an animal disease was 
attributed to a virus, and developed a serum 
against it. 


Lofoten, island group in the Norwegian Sea, 
Nordland fylke (county), northern Norway, 
lies off the mainland entirely within the Arctic 
Circle. The group comprises the southern end 
of the Lofoten-Vesteralen archipelago and in- 
cludes five main islands (Austvaggya, Gim- 
sdya, Vestvagdya, Flakstadgya, and Mos- 
kenes@ya) extending 69 mi (111 km) from 
north to south. In addition, there are many 
small islands and skerries (rocky islets and 
reefs). Total length of the archipelago is about 
107 mi, and the area is about 550 sq mi (1,425 
sq km). A broad and deep fjord, the Ves- 
teralsfjorden, lies between bowten and the 
fiainiand: The islands, composed of volcanic 
rocks (gneiss and granite), are the highly erod- 
ed tops of a partially submerged mountain 
range. Highest peak is Higravstind (3,809 ft 
[1,161 m]) on Austvag@ya. Although north of 
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the Arctic Circle, the islands are washed by 
the North Atlantic Drift, a warm current that 
tempers their climate. 

The Lofoten have been continuously inhabit- 
ed since at least 1120, when King QOystein 
built a church and lodgings for fishermen near 
Kabelvag, on Austvag@ya. Fishing has always 
been predominant; until the late 19th century, 
when tourists arrived on the islands, it was al- 
most the only economic activity. Cod, with 
some haddock, are the principal catch. The 
main fishery season extends from February 
through April, when thousands of men from 
all over Norway come to the area to land and 
process the cod catch. Local industries are 
related to fishing (cod-liver-oil processing, fer- 
tilizer manufacture from fish parts). Some 
potatoes and cranberries are grown; the 
scanty soils will not support even the hardiest 
grains. ‘ 

Svolver, on Austvag@ya, is the chief town 
and main port of the islands. Between Mos- 
kenesdya and the islet of Mosken flows the 
famed Moskenstraumen tidal channel; as the 
Maelstroém, its treacherous reversing currents 
have been made famous in the writings of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe and Jules Verne. Many artists 
come to the Lofoten group to depict the high- 
ly scenic landscapes; the famed Norwegian 
painter Gunnar Berg (1863-93) was born in 
Svolver. Latest pop. est. 62,917 (also includes 
Vesteralen group). 
68°15’ N, 14°00’ E 
-map, Norway 13:266 
Lofoten Basin, depression in the Arctic 
Ocean. 
70°00’ N, 4°00’ E 
-Arctic Ocean floor features map 1:1120 
loft (architecture): see rood screen and loft. 


Lofthuus, Christian Jensen (baptized May 
15, 1750, Risér, Nor.—d. June 13, 1797, 
Christiania, now Oslo), peasant reform move- 
ment leader who sought redress for the griev- 
ances of Norway’s peasantry from the absolu- 
tist Danish-Norwegian court. His imprison- 
ment and death made him a martyr for 
Norwegian agrarian reform. 

Lofthuus first journeyed to Denmark in June 
1786 to present the peasants’ grievances on 
taxes, official corruption, and exploitation to 
the crown prince. Told to return to Norway 
and to demonstrate public support, an action 
that could have led to his arrest for agitating 
against the crown, Lofthuus gathered a pe- 
tition committee and attempted to return to 
Denmark in November 1786. The issuance of 
an arrest warrant, however, caused him to 
seek refuge in the more remote peasant vil- 
lages. While southern Norway’s peasants pre- 
pared to organize resistance to his arrest, he 
was taken into custody in March 1787 and im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Akershus in Chris- 
tiania. A peasant rising, which was quickly 
put down, led, however, to some reforms 
(1788). Lofthuus died in prison. 


Lofting, Hugh (b. Jan. 14, 1886, Berkshire 
—d. Sept. 26, 1947, Santa Monica, Calif.), au- 
thor of a series of children’s classics about Dr. 
Dolittle, a chubby, gentle, eccentric physician 
to animals, who learns the language of ani- 
mals from his parrot, Polynesia, so that he 
can treat their complaints more efficiently. 
Much of the wit and charm of the stories lies 
in their matter-of-fact treatment of the doc- 
tor’s bachelor household in Puddleby-on-the- 
Marsh, where his housekeeper, Dab-Dab, is a 
duck, and his visitors and patients are ani- 
mals. 

Lofting attended a Jesuit boarding school in 
Derbyshire from the age of eight. He was at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, in 1904-05 and completed his 
studies in civil engineering at the London 
Polytechnic in 1906-07. His work fook him to 
Africa, the West Indies, and Canada, but in 


1912 he decided to become a writer and set- 
tled in New York. He lived most of his life in 
the U.S., but the ambience of all his books is 
English. Since Dr. Dolittle was _ originally 
created to entertain Lofting’s children in let- 
ters he sent from the front during World War 
I, it is not surprising he was a firm opponent 
of war, violence, and cruelty. After serving in 
Flanders and France, Lofting was wounded 
and invalided out. The Story of Dr. Dolittle, 
the first of his series, appeared in 1920 and 
won instant success. He wrote one Dr. Dolit- 
tle book a year until 1927, and these seven are 
generally considered the best of the series— 
certainly the sunniest. The Voyages of Dr. Do- 
little (1922) won the Newbery Medal as the 
best children’s book of the year. 

Wearying of his hero, Lofting tried to get rid 
of him by sending him to the moon (Dr. Dolit- 
tle in the Moon, 1928), but popular demand 
compelled him to write Dr. Dolittle’s Return 
in 1933. The last of the series, Dr. Dolittle and 
the Secret Lake, was 13 years in the writing 
and was published posthumously in 1948. 

A motion picture, Doctor Dolittle (1967), 
heightened the already worldwide interest in 
his books, and several were reissued with new 
illustrations—Lofting’s own apt and charming 
drawings had accompanied the original publi- 
cations. Dr. Dolittle; A Treasury (1967) col- 
lected outstanding episodes from the series. 

Lofting also wrote books in which the doctor 
did not. appear, including The Story of Mrs. 
Tubbs (1923) and its sequel, Tommy, Tilly, and 
Mrs. Tubbs (1934), picture books for small 
children; Gub-Gub’s Book (1932), the begin- 
ning of an encyclopaedia of food, supposedly 
written by a pig; Porridge Poetry (1924), non- 
sense verses; and, for adults, a bitter antiwar 
poem, Victory for the Slain (1942). 


Lofty, Mount (South Australia): see Mount 
Lofty Ranges. 


Lofty Record of Forests and Streams, 
translation of LIN-CH’UAN KAO-CHIH, 11th- 
century Chinese manual on landscape painting 
compiled by Kuo Ssu. 

‘publication and theme 19:194e 


Lo-fu hsing (“The Song of Lo-fu’’), ancient 
ballad of the yiieh-fu genre. 
‘subject matter 10:1053c 


log, maritime, instrument for measuring the 
speed of a ship through water. The same word 
is also applied to the daily record of a ship or 
aircraft, more properly termed logbook. 

The first really practical log consisted of a 
pie-shaped log chip with a lead weight on its 
circular side that caused it to float upright and 
resist towing. Tossed overboard attached to a 
line with knots marking off distances, it could 
be correlated with an hourglass to calculate a 
ship’s speed. A later version replaced the log 
chip with a propeller-like rotator whose revo- 
lutions could be recorded, giving the total dis- 


‘tance travelled as well as speed at any given 


time. Logs in modern ships make use of a pi- 
tot tube projecting through the bottom of the 
ship. The tube has one forward-facing orifice 
(recording dynamic pressure) and two others 
at right angles to it (recording static pressure). 
When the ship is motionless the dynamic pres- 
sure equals the static pressure; when it moves 
forward the dynamic pressure exceeds the 
static. The difference varies as the square of 
the ship’s speed. 

‘navigation methods 12:903b passim to 907b 


Logan, city, seat of Cache County, north 
central Utah, U.S., on the Logan River 
(named for Ephraim Logan, a trapper), in the 
Cache Valley. The city is built on terraces 
of prehistoric Lake Bonneville at the mouth 
of Logan Canyon 4,535 ft (1,382 m) above sea 
level, between the Wasatch-Bear River 
mountains. Settled in 1856 by Mormons, it 
was laid out in 1859. The Utah National Rail- 
road (later part of the Union Pacific) reached 
the site in 1873. Its agriculture-based econo- 
my (grains, sugar beets, livestock) is supple- 
mented with small manufactures (textiles, 


farm equipment). Utah State University was 
founded there as an agricultural college in 
1888. The Mormon Temple was completed in 
1884 and the Tabernacle in 1864-78. The 
nearby Cache National Forest is headquar- 
tered in Logan. Inc. 1866. Pop. (1980) 26,844. 
41°44' N, 111°57’ W- 

Logan, James, also called JOHN LOGAN or 
his Indian name, TAH-GAH-JUTE (b. c. 1725, 
probably at Shamokin, now Sunbury, Pa.—d. 
1780, near Lake Erie), prominent Indian lead- 
er during the U.S. colonial period, whose ini- 
tial excellent relations with white settlers in 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio Territory deteri- 
orated into a vendetta after the slaughter of 
his family in 1774. 

Logan was technically a Cayuga Indian be- 
cause his mother was a member of that tribe. 
His father, Shikellamy, was purportedly a 
white Frenchman who had been taken by the 
Oneida as a child and had in manhood 
become a chief, Chief Shikellamy became Iro- 
quois representative at the Delaware Indian 
town of Shamokin and also a friend of the 
secretary of the colony, James Logan, whose 
name the chief’s son assumed. 

Logan moved to the Ohio Valley after the 
French and Indian War (1754-63) and mar- 
ried a Shawnee. He was never a chief but 
achieved renown among many Indian tribes, 
first because of his friendship with the white 
settlers and later by reason of his intense ha- 
tred of all white men. In 1774, at the begin- 
ning of Lord Dunmore’s War against the 
Shawnee, Logan’s family was treacherously 
killed by a frontier trader named Daniel 
Greathouse. That was when Logan declared 
war on the whites with great eloquence and 
with a particular venom directed against 
Capt. Michael Cresap, whom he blamed for 
the murder of his family in the Yellow Creek 
massacre (1774). 

Even when the defeated Indians gathered at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, to make peace after the 
Battle of Point Pleasant (October 10), Logan 
refused to become reconciled, although he 
was reported to have taken more than 30 
white scalps. He continued to express his ha- 
tred of the Americans during the Revolution 
(1775-83), when he associated himself with 
the Mohawk auxiliaries of the British forces. 
He reportedly lost his own life at the hands of 
a relative. 


Logan, James Richardson (d. Oct. 20, 
1869, Penang, now in Malaysia), writer and 
naturalist who founded the Journal of the In- 
dian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, often 
called “‘Logan’s Journal.” In the 1830s Logan 
settled in Penang, then a British possession in 
the Strait of Malacca. He wrote a massive 
body of works on the natural science, lan- 
guages, and cultures of the Indonesian Ar- 
chipelago. His articles, most of which were 
published in his journal, provide an unparal- 
leled source of information on 19th-century 
Southeast Asia. In 1857 he reissued a number 
of his papers in an eight-part work entitled 
The Languages [and Ethnology] of the Indian 
Archipelago. In 1853 he took over editorship 
of the Penang Gazette and throughout his life 
was active in public affairs in Penang. 


Logan, John A(lexander) (b. Feb. 9, 1826, 
near what is now Murphysboro, Ill.—d. Dec. 
26, 1886, Washington, D.C.), U.S. congress- 
man, Northern general during the Civil War 
(1861-65), and founder of Memorial Day, Lo- 
gan graduated from the University of Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) as a lawyer in 1851. He en- 
tered politics and served as a Democratic con- 
gressman (1859-61) from Illinois. Resigning © 
his House seat, he entered the Union Army as 
colonel of the 31st Illinois Infantry, which he 
had organized. Logan served under Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant until the capture of Vicks- 
burg (July 1863), rising to the rank of major 
general of volunteers, In 1864 Logan succeed- 
ed Gen, James McPherson as commander of 
the Army of the Tennessee but was later re- 
lieved of his command, apparently because 


John Logan 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


Gen. William T. Sherman felt Logan did not 
pay enough attention to logistics. 

After leaving the army (1865), Logan, who 
had become a Republican, resumed his politi- 
cal career. Back in Illinois, he was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives (1867-71) 
and to the Senate in 1871, serving until 1877 
and again from 1879 until his death. Logan 
helped found (1865) the Grand Army of the 
Republic (GAR), an organization of Union 
Army veterans, and was its head for three 
successive terms. In 1868, as commander in 
chief of the GAR, he inaugurated the obser- 
vance of Memorial, or Decoration, Day when 
he asked GAR members to decorate soldiers’ 
graves with flowers on May 30. 


Logan, Mount, highest point (19,524 ft 
[5,951 m]) in Canada and second in North 
America only to Mt. McKinley. Located in 
the St. Elias Mountains of the southwestern 
Yukon Territory, the peak towers about 
14,000 ft above the Seward Glacier to the 
south. The actual ridge crest of the mountain 
is about 10 mi (16 km) across, while the entire 
mass is more than 20 mi long. An expedition 
under A.H. MacCarthy and H.F. Lambert on 
June 23, 1925, became the first to reach the 
summit. The peak was named after William 
Logan, a geologist. 

60°34’ N, 140°24’ W 

‘location and elevation 1:415h 

‘map, Canada 3:716 

‘mountaineering record and data table 12:585 
-Yukon’s scenic natural features 19:1109d 


Logan, Sir William Edmond (b. April 20, 
1798, Montreal—d. June 22, 1875, Wales), 
geologist who was first to determine that coal 
beds were formed in place. 

From 1831 until 1838 Logan was the manag- 
er of a copper-smelting works in Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, and in 1842, when the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada was formed, he was 
made its director, serving in this capacity until 
1870. He was first to determine that the rocks 
in southern Canada were altered Paleozoic 
(from 570,000,000 to 225,000,000 years ago) 
strata, and he was the first to discover reptile 
remains from rocks of the Carboniferous Sys- 
tem (from 345,000,000 to 280,000,000 years 
Rite ua helped write the Geology of Canada 


loganberry (Rubus loganobaccus), bramble 
fruit of the family Rosaceae that originated in 
the U.S., at Santa Cruz, Calif., in 1881. 


Loganberry (Rubus loganobaccus) 
Job Kuijt he 


Raised from seed, it is thought to be a hybrid 
between the wild blackberry of the Pacific 
coast and the red raspberry. It is grown in 
large quantities in Oregon and Washington 
and also cultivated in England and Tasmania. 
The loganberry, or Logan, is a vigorous, near- 
ly trailing, blackberry-like plant with com- 
pound leaves of three to five leaflets and 
prickly canes. Its deep, wine-red, tart, high- 
flavoured berries separate from the stem as do 
the blackberries. The fruit is canned, frozen 
for preserve or pie stock, or made into wine. 
-fruit and nut farming, table 5 7:766 


Loganiaceae, family of flowering plants in 
the order Gentianales, about 21 genera with 
more than 500 species of woody vines, shrubs, 
or trees native primarily to tropical areas of 
the world. Members of the family bear leaf- 
like appendages at the base of the leafstalks 
and have terminal flower clusters. The ring of 
petals on each flower has four or five overlap- 
ping lobes. The fruit is a capsule containing 
winged or wingless seeds. Carolina, or yellow, 
jasmine or jessamine (Gelseminum sempervi- 
rens), an ornamental evergreen vine, bears fra- 


Strychnos 
Gordon L. Maclean 


grant clusters of yellow flowers that are pink- 
ish orange behind the petal lobes. Several spe- 
cies of butterfly bush (g.v.; Buddleja) and 
pinkroot (Spigelia marilandica) also are cul- 
tivated as ornamentals. Buddleja is now con- 
sidered by many botanists to belong to the 
family Buddlejaceae. Poisonous alkaloids 
found in the bark and seeds of plants of the 
genus Strychnos are used in arrow poisons 
such as curare (q.y.) and in drugs that stimu- 
late the heart and central nervous system. 

-classification and general features 7:1019h 


loganin, a crystalline glucoside used as a re- 
spiratory stimulant. 
‘natural occurrence and precursor 1:607b 


Logan’s Line, in geology, prominent zone of 
thrust faulting related to the culmination of 
the Taconic orogeny (qg.v.). The zone parallels 
the coast of Newfoundland, follows the St. 
Lawrence Valley, trends south following the 
Hudson Valley to Kingston, N.Y., and south- 
west across Pennsylvania. 


- Logansport, city, seat of Cass County, north 


central Indiana, U.S., at the confluence of 
the Wabash and Eel rivers. On land acquired 
by treaty in 1826 from the Miami and 
Potawatomi Indians, the town was laid out in 
1828 and named after a Shawnee chief, Cap- 
tain Logan, an ally of the Americans in the 
War of 1812. A trading centre for an agricul- 
tural area and an important shipping point for 
livestock and grain, its industries include farm 
implements, automobile accessories, and 
furniture. Logansport State Hospital is a 
school for mentally retarded children. Inc. 
town, 1831; city, 1838. Pop, (1980) 17,899. 
40°45’ N, 86°21’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

logarithm, the exponent or power to which a 
base must be raised to yield a given number. 
In the expression b* = N, for example, if b is 
the base and equal to 10 and N a number, 
equal to 100, then x is equal to 2 and is said to 
be the logarithm of 100 to the base 10. This is 
written: log 100 = 2, in which it is understood 
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that log means logarithm to the base 10. The 
latter is also called a common logarithm, 
Logarithms that employ the base e (g.v.), in 
which e = 2.71828 . . . are called natural or 
Napierian logarithms; the notation used is In, 
to distinguish natural logarithms from com- 
mon logarithms (log). 

When a common logarithm of a number is 
written as the sum of an integer and a positive 
decimal (e.g., 2.3147) the integer—called the 
characteristic—services to locate the decimal 
point in the number and the decimal—called 
the mantissa—indicates the digits in the num- 
ber. The latter are determined from tables of 
logarithms, which relate mantissas to num- 
bers. When the number is greater than or 
equal to 1, the characteristic is one less than 
the number of digits to the left of the decimal 
point; when the number is less than 1, the 
characteristic is negative and is one more than 
the number of zeros following the decimal 
point. For example, the number 365.0 has the 
characteristic 2; the number 0.005 has the 
characteristic —3. 

‘analog calculator development 13:512c 
arithmetic laws and principles 1:1178b 
‘history of calculatory device and table 11:650c 
-mathematical Pcwavan theory and 

use 11:681c 
-Napier’s invention and use 12:826e 
‘numerical analysis fundamentals 13:381d 


logarithmic decrement, in mathematics and 
physics, a measure of the decay rate of any ex- 
ponentially damped oscillation; i.e., the natu- 
ral logarithm of the ratio of the first to the 
second of two successive current amplitudes 
in the same direction, 

logarithmic function, the function, denoted 
variously by log(x) = In(x) = log,(x), defined 
for every real number x > 0 by the equation 


= 


log (y= {4 dt 
1 
See integration. 
Logau, Friedrich, Freiherr von (1604-55), 
German writer of varied, witty, and pithy epi- 


grams in which he satirized the degenerate 
mores of his contemporaries. 


log cabin, small house built of logs laid one 
upon another with the spaces filled with plas- 


Log cabin, Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood home, Knob 
Creek, Ky., originally built c. early 19th century 
Wettach—Shostal 


ter, moss, or mortar. Log cabins are found 
especially in wooded areas of North America, 
where they are used as living quarters, espe- 
cially by lumberjacks. Log cabins have also 
been built in Europe, particularly the Scan- 
dinavian countries; in Sweden, for example, 
they have been built since early medieval 
times. 


logeion 300 
logeion, raised stage of ancient Greek 
theatre. 


‘theatre design in ancient Greece 17:53lg 
Loges, Francois des: see Villon, Francois. 
loggerhead: see sea turtle. 


loggia, room, hall, gallery, or porch open to 
the air on one or more sides; it evolved in the 
Mediterranean region, where an open sitting 
room with protection from the sun was desir- 
able. Ancient Egyptian houses often had a 
loggia on their roofs or an interior loggia fac- 
ing upon a court. In medieval and Renais- 
sance Italy, the loggia was used frequently in 
conjunction with a public square, like the 


Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, 1376-82 

Loggia dei Lanzi (begun 1376) in Florence by 
Benci di Cione and Simone di Francesco. The 
loggia was also an essential feature of a villa 
and often had outstanding decoration; e.g., 
the frescoes of Raphael in the Villa Farnesina 
loggia at Rome. 

-Palladio’s use of Roman motifs 13:933g 


logging, process of harvesting trees, sawing 
them into appropriate lengths (bucking), and 
transporting them (skidding) to a sawmill. 
The different phases of this process vary with 
local conditions and technological advance of 
a country. 

Logging everywhere in the 19th century and 
in many parts of the world today is a hand 
process. Trees are felled by ax in winter and 
conveyed by a sled drawn by oxen or horses 
to a frozen river. After the spring thaw, the 
logs are floated downriver to a sawmill. 

In mechanized modern logging, trees are 
felled by crosscut saw or power-driven chain 
saw, cut into standard lengths and skidded to 
the mill by truck or tractor or conveyed to a 
central point by cable, either high above 
ground (high-lead and overhead ‘skidding) or 
along the ground (groundline skidding). 

Local conditions may dictate uncommon 
logging methods. In India, teakwood trees are 
killed by girdling (making a circular cut 
around the tree through the outer bark and 
cortex to interrupt the circulation of water 
and nutrients) and harvested several years lat- 
er. Then, as is also common in Nigeria, they 
may be floated down the river by raft. In Pak- 
istan, timber may be transported by elephant. 

'- forest conservation and sustained yield 7:527g 
inom concept for conservation 5:54f; 
illus. 
-wood harvesting and processing 19:916f 
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logia (Greek Jogia, “sayings,” “wor or 
“discourses”), a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus referred to by Papias, a 2nd-century 
bishop of Hieropolis in Asia Minor, in his 
work Logion kyriak6n exégéseis (“Interpreta- 


tion of the Logia of the Lord”), and by other 
early Christian writers, such as Polycarp, a 
2nd-century bishop of Smyrna in Asia Minor. 
According to Eusebius, a 4th-century church 
historian, Papias wrote that the Apostle Mat- 
thew arranged the logia of Jesus in an orderly 
form in Hebrew (Aramaic) and then each per- 
son translated them as he was able. Papias 
himself, however, preferred the oral over the 
written tradition. 

Various theories about the nature of the 
logia of Jesus have elicited much scholarly 
controversy. In the 19th century a so-called 
lost source Q (German Quelle, “source’’) was 
identified with the logia referred to by Papias, 
but this view has been challenged by many 
modern thinkers. Some scholars have held 
that the logia was a collection of Old Testa- 


-| 
a 
sa HE 


ment oracles predicting the coming of the 
Messiah, but this view also has been chal- 
lenged. Though the logia may not have been 
the source Q or a collection of Old Testament 
messianic oracles, it probably was a collection 
of the sayings of Jesus that were revered by 
early Christians as contemporary Jews then 
collected the sayings of respected rabbis. 

The term /ogoi, or “sayings,” was employed 
by early Christians when they spoke of the 
“sayings of Jesus’’; this is the term used in the 
Greek “sayings-of-Jesus” papyrus fragments 
discovered at al-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus), 
Egypt, in 1897 and 1904. These sayings, simi- 
lar to the sayings of Jesus in the canonical gos- 
pels, have been identified with similar state- 
ments in the Gospel of Thomas, a Gnostic 
work (i.e., a heretical Christian writing that 
displays religious dualistic beliefs and the view 
that salvation is attained through esoteric 
knowledge, gnosis, rather than through faith) 
discovered in the 1940s near Naj‘ Hammadi, 
Egypt. On the basis of such evidence, the logia 
of Jesus probably was a collection of didactic 
oracles, some of which may have been includ- 
ed in or extracted from the canonical Gospels. 
-Jesus tradition literary criticism 10:146c 


logic, applied 11:28, the discipline that, in 
contrast to pure logic, not only deals with the 
skeletal forms of arguments but also adapts 
the abstract machinery of logic for deploy- 
ment over the concrete issues of some special 
subject matter—such as beliefs, commands, 
or duties. Such arguments thus involve certain 
material considerations in a particular area, or 
actual facts about the world, as well as con- 
siderations of logical structure. Applied logic 
relates to reasoning not only in everyday dis- 
conse but also in the sciences and philoso- 
phy. 

The text article covers: (1) reasoning in ordi- 
nary discourse, as well as the logical relations 
existing in special realms—between two com- 
mands, for example, or between one question 
and another; (2) special forms of logic for 


scientific application, such as temporal logic 
or the logic of parts and wholes; and (3) spe- 
cial forms for philosophical issues, such as “I 
know that...,”’ “I believe that ae alt Js 
permitted to...,” “It is obligatory to...,” or 
“Tt is prohibited to....” 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- Aquinas’ theory on faith and reason 18:346h 
-axiomatic system interpretation 11:39g 
‘axiomatic systems analysis in science 16:381b 
-formal deontological ethics 6:992b 
-geometry as science of space 14:881g 
-Indian forms of syllogism 9:322d 
-knowledge, language, and concepts 6:944f 
-logic systems for varied fields 11:55b 
‘measurement theory representation 11:740d 
‘moral concepts and analytic methods 6:979c 
-noncognitivist meta-ethical theory 6:989f 
-puzzles and paradox problems 13:356a 
‘science data systematization 16:384f 
scientific procedure and validity 16:376b 
passim to 377h 
-scientific unity and empirical 
generalization 16:388g 
-semantic theories and explorations 16:507a 
passim to 508h 
-set theory development and 
fundamentals 16:569b 
-stratificational grammar applications 10:1005e 
-syllogistic special operators 17:897g 
- Wittgenstein’s philosophies of 
language 19:901h 


logic, formal 11:38, an a priori discipline, 
the subject matter of which is propositions (or 
assertively used sentences) and deductive ar- 
guments, that abstracts from their context the 
structures or logical forms that the arguments 
embody. To the extent that it uses symbolic 
notation to express these structures clearly 
and to facilitate tests of validity it is also 
known as symbolic logic. The deductive infer- 
ences with which formal logic is concerned in- 
volve the passage from a premise or premises 
assumed (or known) to be true to a conclusion 
that follows with strict necessity from them. 
The logician variously studies the inferential 
relations between propositions in combina- 
tion, variables and their combinations, syllo- 
gisms, necessity and possibility, and the logic 
of mathematics. 


TEXT ARTICLE Covers: 

The propositional calculus: general features, 
special systems, natural deduction method 
11:40b 

The predicate calculus: the lower predicate cal- 
culus, higher-order predicate calculi 45b 

Syllogistic logic 50e 

Modal logic 51f 

Set theory 53a 

Logical foundations of mathematics 54b 

Applied logic 55b 

Varieties of notation in symbolic logic 55g 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-algebraic structure theory 1:519f 
-applications in science and philosophy 11:28b 
-automata theory 2:498e 
‘axiomatic set theory criteria 16:571d 
-Boolean algebra development 3:38d 
-Brouwer’s attack on Logicism 11:633h 
-category theory and method 1:555f 
-classification types and theories 4:691f 
-communication and computer 

technology 4:1006g 

-computer application of Boolean 

algebra 4:1046h 

-contrasts with natural languages 1:80le 
-deontic analogues of modal systems 11:34g 
-geometry as formal science 14:881g 
-grammar-study applications 8:269b 
‘language of syllogistic symbols 10:647c 
-Lesniewski’s original contributions 10:832h 
-logic history from antiquity 11:61f 
-medieval application to theology 15:1005a 
-medieval development and dialectic — ~ 

popularity 6:336e — = 

-Peirce’s thought and contributions 13: 11080 
‘relationship to philosophies. of logic 1172h 
science theories as formal systems 16:381b 


scientific procedure and validity 16:376b — 
-syllogistic rules and extensions 17:890f — 
--syntax and semantics in metalogic 11; 1078. » 


-Tarski’s axioms of geometry 11:742c 
validity é 
-Aristotle’s logical treatises 1: 1167f 


that get 


-completeness in logical calculus 11:1079d 
" -epistemology and logic 6:926d 
-fallacious inference classification 11:28d 
-logic history from antiquity 11:57d 
-necessity as deductive ground 11:39a 
-scientific theory justification 16:386g 
-syllogistic rules of inference 17:891b 
- Whitehead logical relations theory 19:8l6a 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

basic concepts: see disjunction; implication; in- 
tension and extension; truth-value 

logical paradoxes: antinomy of pure reason 

logic of predicates: predicate calculus; relation, 
logical 

logic of propositions: 
propositional function 

modal logic: modality; modal logic 

other: Boolean algebra; quantification; thought, 
laws of 


logic, history of 11:56, the record of devel- 
opments in both Western and Eastern cultures 
in men’s efforts to formulate the essential 
structures by which propositions and varia- 
bles are related to one another and through 
which formal inferences are drawn. Chinese 
logic went little further than a preoccupation 
- with the relations of names to things. Indian 
logic developed a system of categories, a five- 
member syllogism, and an analysis of nega- 
tion but was handicapped by the failure to 
employ variables. Based upon a thoroughgo- 
ing formulation of the predicate logic (of noun 
expressions) by Aristotle and of the proposi- 
tional logic by the Stoics, Western logic ad- 
vanced slowly until the 17th century, when, 
with Leibniz, it began to accelerate. At the 
close of the 19th century the extremely pene- 
trating and rigorous work of Frege and the 
imposing structure of the Principia Math- 
ematica (1910-13) of Bertrand Russell and 
A.N. Whitehead, with ensuing developments, 
brought logic to a new level of mathematical 
and analytic sophistication. 
TEXT ARTICLE Covers: 
Deductive logic as a discipline 11:56d 
Precursors of ancient logic 57c 
Aristotle and the logic of predicates 57g 
Theophrastus and the logic of predicates 59c 
Founding of the logic of propositions: Stoic 
logic 59f 
Medieval logic: development of medieval logic, 
theories of language, formal logic 60f 
Logic in the East: India and China 62d 
Logic in the Renaissance and in Humanism 64a 
Leibniz and the rise of mathematical logic in the 
Enlightenment 64d 
Development of mathematical logic in the 19th 
century: expansions of syllogistic by Gergonne, 
Bentham, and De Morgan; Boole’s algebra of 
logic; refinements of the calculus by Jevons, 
Peirce, and Schréder; the foundations of math- 
ematics in Frege and Cantor 65g 
Twentieth-century logic: logicism, intuitionism, 
and formalism; logic of propositions and predi- 
cates; metalogical studies 69a 
Role of logic as an element within a culture 72d 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Analytical philosophy’s sources 
-Aristotelianism history and 
development 1:1156c 
-Aristotle’s logical treatises 1:1167a 
- Aristotle’s work at Academy 14:254f 
-Boolean algebra development 3:38c 
-Buddhist system development 3:43la 
-Carnap’s Logical Empiricism 3:925b 
-Chrysippus and Stoic thought 17:699c 
-computer application of Boolean 
algebra 4:1046h 
-development of philosophy of logic 11:72h 
-Francis Bacon’s scientific method 2:564g 
passim to 565f 
-Greek contribution 8:324d 
-Hegelianism’s origin and development 8:732h 
-Husserlian response to Empiricists 9:68d 
-Indian philosophical methods 9:314c 
-Leibniz necessary—contingent 
dichotomy 14:265g 
-Lesniewski’s influences and studies 10:32g 
logistic neo-Kantianism at Marburg 10:396f 
-Mill’s fusion of induction ane 4 - 
deduction 12:198c 
SiGdel theory and social science use “16: 993 


propositional calculus; 


1:80le 


-Ockham as theologian-logician 13:504h 
passim to 505g 
-Parmenides and Eleaticism 6:526b 
-Peirce and semiotic origins 13:1108b 
-Plato’s definition theory in Sophist 14:537b 
-Pope Sylvester II’s reorganization 17:898g 
-Principia Mathematica and type 
theory 11:635d 
-Rationalist epistemology 6:934e passim 
to 936h 
-Russell’s main theories and writings 16:34h 
passim to 35g 
-Scholastic development and 
disputations 16:355a 
-semantic explorations since 1800s 16:507a 
passim to 508h 
-set theory development 16:569b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
lekton; Port-Royal community; Stoic logic 


logic, infinitary, logic that may include 


functions or relations with infinitely many ar- 
guments, infinitely long conjunctions and dis- 


Junctions, or infinite strings of quantifiers. 


‘application of model theory 11:1084d 


logic, philosophy of 11:72, the study of the 
nature of logic as a discipline, with dif- 
ferentiation of its various branches, elucida- 
tion of its foundational principles, and discus- 
sion of certain basic issues. Logic may be un- 
derstood as the study either of truths based 
completely upon the meanings of the terms in 
which they are expressed or, in a narrower 
sense, of truths that hold by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of predication and of certain specific 
terms called logical constants, among them 
connectives, quantifiers, and variables. 

The text article covers the nature and vari- 
eties of logic; its semantics, limitations, and 
the computability of its functions; issues in 
the philosophy of logic, including: meaning 
and truth, problems of ontology (existence of 
logical entities), and alternative logics; and 
the relations of logic to mathematics and 
computers, scientific methodology, linguistics, 
psychology, law, and education. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Analytic philosophy views on natural 
languages and logic 1:802a 

-application of formal logic concepts 11:28b 

-Buddhist approach to perception and 
inference 3:43la 

-Carnap’s main theories and writings 3:926c 

-coherence and meaning of religion 15:595e 

-Empiricist concepts and propositions 6:767f 

-epistemology and logic 6:925h passim to 927a 

-Frege mathematical innovation impact 7:712a 

-Hegel’s view of pure essence 8:730g 

-Indian philosophical methods 9:314c 

‘induction and deduction 6:930d 
-Jaspers’ world unity concept 10:117b 
-Kant on causality 10:391c 
-Logical Empiricist theories 14:273a 
-Logical Empiricist view of a priori 14:88le 
-mathematical method and the 

paradox 11:632g 
-metalogic as influence 11:1079h 
-metaphysics and logic 12:14c 
‘necessity of modal characteristics as basis for 

extensions of system T 11:52c 
-Phenomenology’s placement of logic 14:21le 
-philosophical basis of deduction 11:40a 
-Positivist classification as formal 14:877a 
-Positivist truth criteria 6:943b 
-Principia Mathematica and type 

theory 11:635d 
-Rationalism and a priori knowledge 15:528d 
-realm of faith and realm of logic 15:594b 
-Russell’s theory of proper names 12:17b 
-Scholastic linguistic analysis approach 16:355a 
-semantic applications 16:507a passim to 508h 
-set theory development and 

fundamentals 16:569b 
-thought process in problem solving 18:355a 
-truth analysis underlying three-valued 

logic 11:43e 
-Wittgenstein’s two periods 19:901g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
analogy; analytic proposition; category; 
condition; deduction; definition; inference; 
Ockham’s razor; predicables; predication; 
thought, laws of 
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logic, three-valued, logical system with one 
value in addition to the values true and false, 
such as half-true. 

-three-valued logic operator 11:43f; table 


logic, traditional: see syllogistic. 


logical atomism, the view, held by some 
Analytic philosophers (Bertrand Russell and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein), that language can be 
analyzed into ultimate elements . (atomic 
propositions) that cannot be analyzed into any 
other component propositions, that language 
mirrors reality, and that, therefore, the world 
is composed of facts that are utterly simple. 
-development by Russell and 

Wittgenstein 1:803h 
-Wittgenstein’s Tractatus doctrine 19:902b 


Logical Empiricism (philosophy): see 
Positivism and Logical Empiricism, 
Logical Foundations of Probability 


(1950), philosophical work by Rudolf Carnap. 
‘background and main ideas 3:926e 


Logical Investigations (1970), English 
translation of LOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN 
(1900-01), by Edmund Husserl. 

-Husserlian response to Empiricists 9:68d 


logical reconstruction, in Analytic philoso- 
phy, the building up of an artificial language 
in order to formulate the analysis of an object 
language (e.g., an ordinary language that is 
the object of analysis). 

‘analysis of artificial language 14:882b 


Logical Structure of the World; Pseudo- 
problems of Philosophy, The (1967), origi- 
nal German DER LOGISCHE AUFBAU DER WELT 
(1928), work by Rudolf Carnap. 

-Empiricist reducibility thesis 3:925g 


Logical Syntax of Language (1937; 2nd 
ed, 1959), translation of LOGISCHE SYNTAX DER 
SPRACHE (1934), philosophical work by Ru- 
dolf Carnap. 

-background and central ideas 3:926d 


logicism, school of mathematical thought in- 
troduced by the 19th-20th-century German 
mathematician Gottlob Frege and the British 
mathematician Bertrand Russell, which holds 
that mathematics is actually logic. Logicists 
contend that all of mathematics can be de- 
duced from pure logic, without the use of any 
specifically mathematical concepts, such as 
number or set. 

-criticisms of validity 12:33g passim to 34g 
‘logic history 11:69a 


logic of quantifiers: see predicate calculus. 


Logic of the Humanities, The (1961), En- 
glish translation of LOGIK DER KULTURWISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN (1942), work by Ernst Cassirer. 
-German theories of the humanities 8:1180e 


Logique, ou l’art de penser, La (1662), 
English translation THE ART OF THINKING, 
common name THE PORT-ROYAL LOGIC, by 
Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole. 


Logique de Leibniz, La (1901), by Louis 
Couturat, French philosopher of mathemat- 
ics. 

-logic history 11:65a 

Logische Syntax der Sprache (1934), 
translated as THE LOGICAL SYNTAX OF LAN- 
GUAGE, (1937; 2nd ed. 1959), philosophical 
work by Rudolf Carnap. 

‘background and central ideas 3:926d 


Logische Untersuchungen (1840, “Logical 
Investigations”), by Friedrich Adolf Tren- 
delenburg. 

-Husserlian response to Empiricists 9:68d 


logistics systems, military 11:77, in mod- 
ern usage, all activities of armed- force units in 
roles supporting combat units, including 
transport, supply, signal communication, 
medical corps, and others. 
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The text article covers the development of 
logistics organizations in warfare in early 
times to the massive wars of the 20th century, 
especially World War II. Logistics problems 
in the nuclear age are covered in sections de- 
voted to weapons procurement, research and 
development, reliability and maintenance, 
mobility, supply, and to various other special- 
ized functions and problems. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aircraft utilization for transport 7:404g 
‘analogue computer operation and use 4:1048h 
-armed forces organizational structure 2:9b 
-artillery mobility systems 8:494f 
-auxilliary vessels of World War II 12:896b 
‘contemporary systems engineering 17:974h 
-economics of defense and mobilization 19:48f 
-Inca systems of supply and control 1:853a 
-jet plane development 10:156b 
-logistics of warfare definition 19:587f 
-military engineering history 6:862h 
-Napoleon’s Austrian campaign 
strategy 7:725g 
“Operations research in World War II 13:594c 
‘radar and fighter plane guide 15:370f 
-Russian mobilization problems in 
1914 19:946h 
-small arms history 16:894h 
‘walking vehicle 2:1032h; illus. 1033 
-warfare problems of supply and transport of 
armed forces 19:586h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
bridging, military; camp, military; signal 
communication, military 


logistic system (philosophy): see formal sys- 
tem. 


log-log slide rule: see slide rule. 


logogram, written or pictorial symbol intend- 
ed to represent a whole word. Writing systems 
that make use of logograms include Chinese, 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, and early 
cuneiform writing systems. No known writing 
system is totally logographic; all such systems 
have both logograms and symbols represent- 
ing particular sounds or syllables. 

Similar to the logogram is the ideogram, a 
written or pictorial symbol intended to repre- 
sent an idea or concept. 

-Chinese chia-ku-wen script 3:665f 
-Chinese system pros and cons 10:667f 
-Elamite pictographic writing 19:267h 
-Japanese multiple competing systems 10:95g 
-Mayan hieroglyphic forms 11:946a 
-North American Indian systems 13:213b 
‘Senegalese art forms 16:539d 
-Sumerian language and writing 

system 11:969a 
-word and letter anagram game 19:927h 
‘writing development 19:1035h; table 
‘writing systems evolution 10:659a 


logographer, writer of /ogoi, or compositions 
of any sort, especially in prose. The works in- 
cluded genealogies, historical accounts, and 
treatises on poets, musicians, philosophers, 
and geography. In Attic Greek, logographoi 
signifies “professional speech writers,” but in 
modern usage the word refers to writers of 
chronicles who were active before Herodotus, 
in the 5th century sc. They included the 
doubtfully historical Cadmus of Miletus, 
Pherecydes of Leros, Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Acusilaus of Argos, Charon of Lampsacus (c. 
450 sc), Xanthus of Sardis (c. 450 Bc), Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos, Hippys and Glaucus, both 
of Rhegium, and Damastes of Sigeum. All of 
these writers, whose dialect was Ionic Greek, 
were unsystematic and uncritical, not distin- 
guishing between fact and myth. 


Logone-et-Chari, département, Cameroon. 
-area and population table 3:698 


Logone Occidental, préfecture, Chad. 
‘population growth 1963-70 table 4:15 


Logone Oriental, préfecture, Chad. 
‘population growth 1963-70 table 4:15 


Logone River, principal tributary of the 
Chari (Shari) River of the Lake Chad Basin, 
draining northeastern Cameroon and Chad. It 
is formed by the Mbéré River and its tributary 
the Vina (Wina, Mba, Bini) of northern Cam- 
eroon and by the Pendé of northwestern Cen- 
tral African Republic. The two headstreams 
join 28 mi (45 km) south-southeast of Lai, 
Chad, to form the Logone, which then flows 
240 mi (390 km) northwest to Fort-Lamey, 
Chad, and combines with the Chari. 


Trapping fish in the Logone River, Chad 
Bonnotte—De Wys Inc 


There are extensive papyrus swamps and 
marshes along much of the Logone. During 
the rainy season, it is linked to the Benue Riv- 
er system through the Lac de Fianga and 
Tikem swamps (Chad) and the Mayo Kébi 
River in Cameroon. The regular loss of a por- 
tion of Lake Chad’s water supply to the Be- 
nue system is a serious problem for the arid 
region. The Logone is seasonally navigable 
below Bongor, Chad, for small steamers and 
provides rich fishing grounds. 
12°06’ N, 15°02’ E 
‘location, course, and flow rate 4:14b 
-map, Cameroon 3:696 
-map, Chad 4:13 


logorrhea, abnormally rapid and excessive 
talking. 
‘receptive aphasia symptoms 17:489e 


logos (Greek: “word, reason,” or “plan”), a 
term used in Greek philosophy and theology 
to express the divine reason implicit in and or- 
dering the cosmos, giving it form and mean- 
ing. Though the concept defined by the term 
logos is found in Greek, Indian, Egyptian, and 
Persian philosophical and theological systems, 
it became particularly significant in Christian 
writings and doctrines to describe or define 
the role of Jesus Christ as the principle of God 
active in the creation and the continuous 
structuring of the cosmos and in revealing the 
divine plan of salvation to man. 

The idea of the Jogos in Greek thought harks 
back at least to the 6th-century-sc philoso- 
pher Heracleitus, who discerned:in the cosmic 
process a logos "analogous to the reasoning 
powet in man, Later, the Stoics, philosophers 
who followed the teachings of the thinker 
Zeno of Citium (4th-3rd century Bc), defined 
the /ogos as an active rational and spiritual 
principle that permeated all reality. They 
called the /ogos providence, nature, god, and 
the soul of the universe, which is comprised of 
many seminal Jogoi that are contained in the 
universal logos. Philo of Alexandria, a Ist- 
century-AD Jewish philosopher, taught that 
the Jogos was the intermediary between God 
and the cosmos, being both the agent of crea- 
tion and the agent through which the human 
mind can apprehend and comprehend God. 
According to Philo and the Middle Platonists, 
philosophers who interpreted in religious 
terms the teachings of the 4th-century-Bc 
Greek master philosopher Plato, the logos 
was both immanent in the world and at the 
same time the transcendent divine mind. 

In the first chapter of the Gospel According 
to John, Jesus Christ is identified as ‘the 
Word” (logos) incarnated, or made flesh, This 
identification of Jesus with the logos is based 
on Old Testament concepts of revelation, 
such as occurs in the frequently used phrase 
“the word of the Lord’”—which connoted 
ideas of God’s activity and power—and the 


Jewish view that Wisdom is the divine agent 
that draws man to God and is identified with 
the word of God, as well as on Greek philo- 
sophical concepts. The author of the Gospel 
According to John used this philosophical ex- 
pression, which easily would be recognizable 
to readers in the Hellenistic (Greek cultural) 
world, to emphasize the redemptive character 
of the person of Christ, whom the author de- 
scribes as “the way, and the truth, and the 
life.” Just as the Jews had viewed the Torah 
(the Law) as pre-existent with God, so also 
the author of John viewed Jesus, but Jesus 
came to be regarded as the personified source 
of life and illumination of men. The Evangelist 
interprets the /ogos as inseparable from the 
person of Jesus and does not simply imply 
that the Jogos is the revelation that Jesus pro- 
claims. 

The identification of Jesus with the logos, 
which is implicitly stated in various places in 
the New Testament but very specifically in the 
Fourth Gospel, was further developed in the 
early church but more on the basis of Greek 
philosophical ideas than on Old Testament 
motifs. This development was dictated by at- 
tempts made by early Christian theologians 
and apologists to express the Christian faith in 
terms that would be intelligible to the Helle- 
nistic world and to impress their hearers with 
the view that Christianity was superior to, or 
heir to, all that was best in pagan philosophy. 
Thus, in their apologies and polemical works, 
the early Christian Fathers stated that Christ 
as the pre-existent Jogos (1) reveals the Father 
to men and is the subject of the Old Testa- 
ment manifestations of God; (2) is the divine 
reason in which the whole human race shares, 
so that: the 6th-century-Bc philosopher and 
others who lived with reason were Christians 
before Christ; and (3) is the divine will and 
word by which the worlds were framed. 
-Aristotle’s logical treatises 1:1167a 
-Augustine’s Neoplatonic interpretation 2:365h 
- Augustinian system of morality 10:716g 
biblical versus natural revelation 4:478e 
-Christian apologetics basis 4:528c 
-Christian doctrine of uniqueness 4:487f 
-Christian ecclesiastical interpretation 4:491la 
-Christian interpretation of Plato 4:558c 
-Christian Neoplatonic formulation 4:485e 
‘Christian rationale behind Christmas 4:499e 
-Christian reinterpretation 4:468a 
-Christian theology point of departure 4:514d 
-Christian universalist theology 4:460c 
‘Christology of Saint John the Apostle 4:536a 
-cosmology and human life 10:716a 
‘Eastern Orthodox Christology 6:144d 
-Gnostic dualism’s tripartite cosmos 5:1067e 
-governing force in Stoicism 14:255g 
-Hellenistic strains in Christology 4:480h 

passim to 483c 
-Jewish philosophy and theology 10:208e 
-Origen on creation and incarnation 13:735b 
-pantheism of Stoicism and Heracleitus 
13:951g 
-patristic debate on nature and status 13:1080c 
-Philo of Alexandria’s contribution 10:313f 
-Rationalism and religious faith 4:475f 
-revelation and human religious 
response 15:624d 
-St. Clement’s view of role in salvation 4:7lla 


logosyllabic and syllabic writing: 
logogram. 


logothetes, Byzantine financial officers (liter- 
ally accountants) from the 7th to the 14th cen- 
tury who shared a variety of responsibilities 
ranging from the assessment and collection of 
taxes to the direction of Byzantine foreign 
policy. 

The logothete of the drome, or postmaster 
general, who was charged with presenting 
gifts to foreign embassies, eventually became 
the sovereign’s chief adviser on foreign affairs. 
Theoctistus, logothete of the drome under 
Empress Theodora (regent 842-856), was one 
ae the most powerful men ever to hold the 
office. 

By the 12th and 13th centuries an official , 
called the grand logothete headed the entire 
civil service. In this capacity he sometimes 
even represented the emperor’s religious inter- 


see 


ests. In July 1274 at the Council of Lyons the 
grand logothete George Acropolites accepted 
Roman orthodoxy and papal supremacy in 
the name of Emperor Michael VIII Pa- 
laeologus (1259-82), 

In the 14th and 15th centuries, the logo- 
thetes’ offices became empty titles, indicative 
of the fading influence of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. 


log phase, the period during which bacteria 
divide steadily and growth is at its maximum. 
The log of the number of cells plotted against 
time results in a straight line on the bacterial 
growth curve. 
-bacterial growth curve patterns 2:570e; 

illus. 571 


logrolling : see birling. 


Logrofio, province, Old Castile, north cen- 
tral Spain, was formed in 1833 with an area of 
1,944 sq mi (5,034 sq km). To the south the 
province is dominated by the mountainous 
Sistema Ibérico; the southern sector, Came- 
ros, also mountainous, is crossed by the Glera 
(Oja), Najerilla, Iregua, Leza, Cidacos, and 
Alhama rivers. La Rioja, a fertile lowland in 
the north, is famous for its wine production. 
The principal crops are cereals, grapes, and 
horticultural produce from the irrigated vegas 
(pastures) of La Rioja. There is a vegetable- 
conserving industry, as well as other light in- 
dustry found in Logrofio town, the provincial 
capital. Pop. (1970) 235,713. 

-area and population table 17:389 


Logrofo, capital of Logrofio province, Old 
Castile, in north central Spain on the Rio 
Ebro. Originating as the Roman Julio Briga, it 
owed its growth during the Middle Ages to its 
position on the pilgrim route to Santiago de 
Compostela as much as to its production of 
wool. An ancient walled town, Logrofio has 
both old and modern quarters. Notable land- 
marks include the churches of Santiago el 
Real (16th century), Santa Maria la Redonda 
(15th-17th century), and Santa Maria del 
Palacio (11th century), and the Instituto, a 
museum of art reproductions, A trade centre 
in an agricultural and wine-growing district, 
Logrofio is known for its Rioja (burgundy) 
wine. Industries include food processing, saw- 
milling, and the manufacture of furniture and 
textiles. Pop. (1970) 84,456. 

42°28’ N, 2°27' W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

Logudorian (LoGuporesE) dialect, dialect 
of the Sardinian language, a member of the 
Romance language family. 

-standardization of Sardinian 15:1029b 


Logue, Christopher (b. Nov. 23, 1926, 
Portsmouth, Hampshire), one of the leaders 
in the movement to bring poetry closer to the 
popular experience. His own pungent verse 
has been read to jazz accompaniment, sung, 
and designed as posters to hang on walls. It is 
engaged politically and owes much to the 
work of Berthold Brecht, earlier 20th-century 
German poet and playwright, and the English 
ballad tradition. 

Logue was in the British Army from 1944 to 
1948 and lived in France from 1951 to 1956. 
His first book of poetry, The Weakdream Son- 
nets (1955), was published there. An early En- 
glish appreciator of Pablo Neruda, he adapt- 
ed 20 of that Chilean writer’s poems as The 
Man Who Told His Love (1958). These also 
appeared in the collection Songs (1959). Later 
volumes include Songs from the Lily-White 
Boys (1960), Logue’s A.B.C. (1966), Selection 

‘from a Correspondence Between an Irishman 
and a Rat (1966), and New Numbers (1969). 
Among his poster poems are “I Shall Vote 
Labour” (1966), “Kiss Kiss” (1968), and 
“Black Dwarf” (1968). He has worked on a 
remarkably fresh adaptation of the Jliad, two 
sections of which have been published: Patro- 
cleia (1962) and Pax (1967). 


logwood (Haematoxylon campechianum), a 
tree of the pea family (Fabaceae) native to 


i 


Central America and the West Indies. The 
name is sometimes applied also to Condalia 
obovata, a tree of the buckthorn family 
(Rhamnaceae) native to southwestern North 
America. H. campechianum grows 9-15 
metres (30-50 feet) tall and has a short, 
crooked trunk. The leaves are pinnately com- 
pound (feather formed), with rather oval leaf- 
lets. The small yellow flowers grow in a clus- 
ter from the leaf axil (upper angle between 
branch and leaf stem). The wood is heavy and 
extremely hard. A black dye, also called log- 
wood, is obtained from the heartwood. 

‘dyes and colour obtained using 

mordants 5:1099g 


lohan (Buddhism): see arhat. 


Lo-han-t’ang, archaeological site in central 
Kansu in China. 
‘painted pottery style 4:299f 


Loheiya (Yemen [San‘a’]): see al-Luhay- 
yah, 


pe the knight of the swan, hero of 
German versions of a legend widely known in 
variant forms from the Middle Ages onward. 
The basic story tells of a mysterious knight 
who arrives—in a boat drawn by a swan—to 
help a noble lady in distress. He marries her 
but forbids her to ask his origin; she later for- 
gets this promise, and he leaves her, never to 
return. 

The first German version of this old legend 
—which itself probably derives from a fairy 
tale of seven brothers who are persecuted by a 
wicked grandmother and then metamor- 
phosed into swans—appeared in Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzival (c. 1210), a poem 
chiefly concerned with the theme of the Holy 
Grail. In this account the swan knight’s name 
was Loherangrin, and he was the son-of Parzi- 
val (Perceval), the Grail hero; he arrived from 
the castle of the Grail to aid Elsa of Brabant, 
married her, and in the end returned to the 
Grail castle. An anonymous Middle High 
German poem, Lohengrin (c. 1275-90), set the 
story in the historical context of the reign of 
the German king Henry I the Fowler (876?- 
936); and its author elaborated the realistic 
elements of the story at the expense of much 
romantic material. A contemporary poem 
known as the Wartburgkrieg put the story into 
the mouth of Wolfram von Eschenbach, who 
recites it in the famous singers’ contest held at 
Wartburg Castle by the landgrave of Thu- 
ringia, Hermann I (c. 1156-1217). Other Ger- 
man medieval versions of the story include 
Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Schwanritter and an 
anonymous 15th-century epic called Lorengel, 
which the 19th-century composer Richard 
Wagner used as chief source for his opera Lo- 
hengrin. 

In a French version of the legend, the Cheva- 
lier au cygne, the knight of the swan (here 
called Helyas) married Beatrix of Bouillon, 
the story being arranged and elaborated to 
glorify the House of Bouillon. English ver- 
sions of the legend, composed in the late 14th 
and early 16th centuries, were strongly in- 
fluenced by this French account. 

Through its alignment with a historical peri- 
od and its integration with the Wartburg sto- 
ry, the Lohengrin legend became part of Ger- 
man popular tradition. In particular it became 
associated with the town of Cleves (modern 
Kleve), the rulers of which took the swan as 
their crest; the swan towers of the castle, as 
well as a statue of the knight and his swan, 
perpetuate its memory there. 


Lohengrin, opera in three acts by Richard 
Wagner, who also wrote the libretto, was 
completed in 1848 and first performed on 
Aug. 28, 1850, at Weimar. Taken from a Ger- 
man legend, it relates how a mysterious knight 
rescues a lady in distress, marries her, but for- 
bids her to ask his name. When she ‘disobeys 
him, he disappears. 

-symphonic and dramatic conception 19:518c 
-transition to personal Romantic idiom 13:588c 
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Lo-ho, also known as T’A-Ho, Pin-yin romani- 
zation, respectively, LUO-HE and TA-HE, city in 
central Honan Province (sheng), China. A 
county- (Asien-) level municipality in the Hsu- 
ch’ang Area (ti-ch’ii), Lo-ho is situated on the 
Sha Ho (river), which flows southeastward to 
the Huai Ho at the point where it is crossed 
by the main Peking-Hankow railway. It is a 
focus not only for rail and river transport but 
also for the local road network. Originally it 
was merely a small village and a minor land- 
ing place on the river, subordinate to the an- 
cient county town of Yen-ch’eng some 3 mi (5 
km) to the northwest. Its growth dates from 
the construction of the railway in 1905. Situat- 
ed between Yen-ch’eng and the station, Lo-ho 
before World War II rapidly grew into a local 
market and a collecting centre for agricultural 
produce, particularly cotton, soybeans, and 
wheat, which were transported to Hankow; it 
was also a commercial centre with a sizable 
business community and a distribution point 
for foreign goods. By 1949 it had outgrown its 
neighbour Yen-ch’eng and was constituted as 
a municipality. It is the site of an electric- 
light-bulb factory. Pop. (1947) about 10,000; 
latest pop. est. 50,000. 

33°35’ N, 114°01’ E 

Lo-i, Chou dynasty royal city. 

-Lo-yang foundation and growth 11:165a 


loiasis (medicine): see filariasis. 


Loi-kaw, capital, Kayah State, eastern Up- 
per Burma, on the Nam Pilu, a tributary of 
the Salween River. In hilly forested country, it 
has a timber industry and is the site of a hy- 
droelectric plant. The Loi-kaw Area Irriga- 
tion Project is a major undertaking along the 
Nam Pilu. The town has an airstrip and is 
linked by a circuitous road to Toungoo, 70 mi 
(113 km) southwest. 

19°41’ N, 97°13’ E 

-map, Burma 3:505 

loincloth, usually a rectangular piece of cloth 
draped around the hips and groin. One of the 
earliest forms of clothing, it is derived, per- 
haps, from a narrow band around the waist 
from which amuletic and decorative pendants 


mae iy 


Man wearing a loincloth (schenti), King Akhenaton and 
Queen Nefertiti, XVIII dynasty, 1555-1330 Bc; in the 
Louvre, Paris 


By courtesy of Musee du Louvre, Paris 


Loire 304 


were hung. From around 3000 Bc, the Egyp- 
tians wore a loincloth, called a schenti, of 
woven material that was wrapped around the 
body several times and tied in front or belted. 
Sometimes the schenti was pleated or partially 
pleated and sometimes stiffened to project in 
front. Cretan loincloths from around 2000 Bc 
were highly patterned and decorated. Loin- 
cloths are still worn in the 20th century by 
some primitive peoples. 

-origin and development 5:1016g 


Loire, département, east central France, 
comprising chiefly the ancient Forez region 
with portions of the historic Lyonnais and 
Beaujolais provinces (see Lyonnais). One of 
the most industrialized areas in France, it has 
an area of 1,843 sq mi (4,774 sq km) lying in 
the eastern part of the Massif Central and 
traversed south-north for more than 70 mi 
(110 km) by the Loire River. Saint-Etienne 
(q.v.), the departmental capital, is situated in a 
coal basin between the Loire and the Rhéne 
River (which borders the département for 7 
mi). Firminy, Le Chambon, Saint-Chamond, 
and other industrial towns are strung out 
southwest and northeast of Saint-Etienne in a 
monotonous line for 30 mi. Roanne (q.v.), on 
the Loire in the north, is another industrial 
centre. 

Mont Pilat, 4,698 ft (1,432 m), rises south- 
east of Saint-Etienne between the industrial 
basin and the Rhone. The Monts du Lyonnais 
lie to the northeast of Saint-Etienne. In its 
course to the north, the Loire flows west of 
Saint-Etienne through the Plaine du Forez, 
which extends between mountain chains al- 
most the entire length of the département. The 
Monts du Forez, capped by Pierre-sur-Haute 
5,261 ft (1,634 m) stretch two-thirds of the 
way, and the Montagnes de la Madeleine con- 
tinue northward, On the east, the Monts du 
Lyonnais are continued to the north by the 
Monts du Beaujolais. 

The climate is cold and harsh in the exten- 
sively forested mountain regions but more 
clement in the valleys. Much of the marshy 
and water-logged Plaine du Forez has been re- 
claimed for pastoral farming. Cereals are 
grown and cattle raised in the Plaine du Roan- 
nais, and cattle farming is practiced in the 
Lyonnais and Beaujolais heights. Coal pro- 
duction in the Saint-Etienne field, which 
amounted to 35 percent of France’s output in 
the 19th century, has dwindled to the output 
of only a few pits. Heavy industries—steel- 
works, coking plants, metalworks, arma- 
ments, bicycles, and hardware—have had to 
specialize to remain competitive. Looms 
throughout the département supply the Lyon 
textile industry. Uranium fields have been dis- 
covered at Saint-Priest-la-Prugne, southwest 
of Roanne. Ancient villages with medieval 
churches and chateaux abound. Saint-Etienne 
was the birthplace of the composer Jules Mas- 
senet. The département has three arrondisse- 
ments, Saint-Etienne, Roanne, and Montbri- 
son (the former capital of the "Forez county); 
it is in the educational division of Lyon. Pop. 
(1972 est.) 733,200. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Loire-Atlantique, département in western 
France, on the Bay of Biscay astride the estu- 
ary of the Loire River. Two-thirds of its 2,661 
sq mi (6,893 sq km) lies north of the Loire, 
which flows east-west for 80 mi (130 km) 
across the département. Until 1957 known as 
Loire-Inférieure, it was created from the 
southern part of the province of Brittany 
(q.v.), including the historic district of Retz, 
south of the Loire. The climate is humid, 
mild, and more favourable than the soil for 
agriculture, which produces cereals, forage, 
vegetables, and fruits. Vineyards produce the 
popular dry white Muscadet wine. Industry— 
building materials, chemicals, metals, textile, 
food processing, and tanning—is concentrated 
largely in the regions of Nantes (g.v.), the 
capital, and its shipbuilding port, Saint-Na- 


zaire (qg.v.). The Vilaine River follows the 
northern border for 20 mi before entering the 
sea in neighbouring Morbihan département. 
The Villaine is linked by the Canal de Nantes 
a Brest to the Erdre, a northern tributary 
flowing into the Loire at Nantes. 

The département, most of which lies less 
than 150 ft (45 m) above sea level, has 85 mi 
of rocky, sandy coastline broken by the Loire 
estuary. Saint-Nazaire at the mouth of the 
Loire contrasts sharply with La Baule (q.v.), a 
fashionable seaside resort on a fine sweep of 
sand 10 mi west. The marshlands to the north, 
dominated by the medieval fortified town of 
Guérande, have been drained for pasture, but 
farther inland La Grande-Briére marshes, not- 
ed for duck shooting, are still flooded in win- 
ter. Still farther inland beyond the Sillon de 
Bretagne, a line of hillocks running northwest 
from Nantes, the meadowland is used for 
mixed farming. The département rises in the 
northeast to the hilly region of Chateaubriant, 
an ancient fortified town. 

South of the Loire the shallow Lac de 
Grande-Lieu, surrounded by swamps, is a 
favourite fishing and shooting area, The Sévre 
Nantaise River, which enters the département 
in the southeast, joins the Loire at Nantes. 
The 17 mi of coast south of the Loire estuary, 
known as the Céte de Jade because of the 
green colour of the sea, is dotted with resorts, 
including Pornic, a small town with a medi- 
eval castle. The département was the home- 
land of the philosopher Peter Abelard, the 
writer Jules Verne, and the statesman Aristide 
Briand. It has four arrondissements—Nantes, 
Ancenis, Chateaubriant, and Saint-Nazaire— 
and is in the educational division of Nantes. 
Pop. (1972 est.) 896,500. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Loire River 11:87, longest stream in France, 

rises in the southern Massif Central, near the 

peak of Gerbier de Jonc, and flows in a north- 

westerly direction as far as Orléans, where it 

curves westward toward the Atlantic, which it 

enters after a course of 634 mi (1,020 km). 
The text article covers the river’s course, 

geological history, climate and hydrology, the 

development of the Loire Valley, and the riv- 

er’s navigability. 

47°16’ N, 2°11' W 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-map, France 7:584 

‘tributaries and seasonal variance 7:589f 


Loiret, département, central France, created 
mainly from the eastern part of historic Or- 
léanais (q.v.) province. Situated in the Paris 
Basin, it has an area of 2,603 sq mi (6,742 sq 
km). The Loire River enters in the southeast 
and describes a sweeping arch, flowing 
through Gien, Sully, Orléans (q.v.), the capi- 
tal, and Beaugency. The département takes its 
name from the short Loiret River, which rises 
south of Orléans from springs fed by the Loire 
and joins the main stream 8 mi to the west. 
The Essonne and the Loing, both tributaries 
of the Seine, flow through the northeast. The 
Seine is linked to the Loire and its lateral ca- 
nal by the Loing and Briare canals, construct- 
ed in the 17th century and still in use, mostly 
for coal transport. 

Loiret has a temperate climate, with an aver- 
age of 120 days of rain a year. Its highest 
point is a hill 825 ft (251 m) above sea level on 
the. wooded Sologne plateau, which extends 
south of the Loire. The lowest point, 174 ft 
(53 m), is in the undulating Gatinais country 
in the northeast, in which mixed farming and 
beekeeping are practiced. In the section of the 
Beauce Plain in the northwest, wheat, barley, 
and corn (maize) are cultivated. The great for- 
est of Orléans, in the centre, slopes gradually 
down to the gentle Loire Valley, which is cul- 
tivated intensely; its vineyards account for 
nearly one-half of France’s vinegar pro- 
duction. Industry is mainly in the Orléans re- 
gion, but tires are made in Montargis. Pottery 
long has been made in Gien, which, like Sully 
and Beaugency, is a historic town with an an- 
cient chateau. 


The abbey church of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire 
is a few miles from the basilica of Germigny- 
des-Prés, which dates in part from the 9th cen- 
tury and has a Byzantine mosaic unique in 
France. Bignon (now Le Bignon-Mirabeau) 
was the birthplace of the Revolutionary 
politician Honoré Mirabeau. Orléans, Mon- 
targis, and Pithiviers give their names to the 
three arrondissements of Loiret, which is in 
the educational division of Orléans, Pop. 
(1972 est.) 458,800. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Loir-et-Cher, département, north central 
France, created from the southwestern part of 
the historic province of Orléanais (g.v.), and 
small parts of Maine and Touraine, Its area of 
2,439 sq mi (6,438 sq km) is bisected by the 
Loire River, while the Loir flows through 
Vendéme and Montoire in the northwest and 
the Cher through Mennetou-sur-Cher and 
Montrichard in the south, Blois, the depart- 
mental capital, Chambord, Chaumont, and 
Beaugency (qq.v.), have historic chateaux that 
attract thousands of visitors annually to the 
Val de Loire. 

The département is mainly agricultural: 
mixed farming is practiced in the wooded, 
Collines du Perche country (see Perche) north- 
west of the Loir. The Petite Beauce, the 
southern prolongation of the Beauce (q.v.) 
Plain, the main granary of France, is situated 
between the Loir and the Loire. The lush Val 
de Loire is cultivated for vines, fruit, and 
vegetables. In the reclaimed marshland of So- 
logne (q.v.) famed for its game, asparagus has 
become an important crop. 

Some industries have been developed in the 
Blois region. A nuclear station has been built 
in Saint-Laurent-des-Eaux on an artificial is- 
land in the Loire, northeast of Blois. The wool 
industry, formerly dispersed across the local 
countryside, has been concentrated at Romo- 
rantin-Lanthenay. The 17th-century belfry in 
Vendéme, an ancient town with the ruins of a 
medieval castle, is one of the finest examples 
of transitional (i.e., between Romanesque and 
Gothic) architecture. Romorantin is also an 
historic town with picturesque old houses. 
The département has three arrondissements— 
Blois, Romorantin-Lanthenay, and Vend6me 
—and is in the educational division of Or- 
léans. Pop. (1972 est.) 279,200. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Loisy, Alfred Firmin (b. Feb. 28, 1857, 
Ambriéres, Fr.—d. June 1, 1940, Ceffonds), 
linguist, biblical scholar, and philosopher of 
religion, generally considered the father of 
Modernism, a movement within the Roman 
Catholic Church aimed at revising its dogma 
relative to revolutionary advances in science 
and philosophy. 

Critical of traditional Catholic theological 
positions, he was confined, in 1892, to teach- 
ing Oriental languages at the Institut Catho- 
lique in Paris, although his main interest lay in 
biblical interpretation, after earlier studies in 
comparative religious philosophies and pan- 
theism. With the appearance of his L’ Evangile 
et  Eglise (1902; The Gospel and the Church, 
1903), Loisy proposed an approach to orga- 
nized religion, the guiding stimulus of which 
was to come from a communal mystical ex- 
perience of the Spirit; the ensuing spiritual 
charisma (gift of insight) would be sufficient to 
justify all the positive elements of Christian 
teaching, government, and worship, Such an 
intuitive method in religious experience was 
antithetical to the theory of one of his con- 
temporaries, the German historian Aldoph 
von Harnack, who suggested a rationalist sys- 
tem for determining the identity of the “his- 
torical Jesus” and his primitive teaching. 

Denounced for these views by a series of pa- 
pal censures from 1893 to 1907 and his works 
consigned to the Index of Forbidden Books in 
1903, Loisy eventually was cast out of the Ro- 
man Church by an excommunication of 1908. 
Occupying the chair of history of religions at 
the Collége de France in 1909, for git 
mately the next 20 years he undertook or 


parative studies in pre-Christian religious 
phenomena and their influence on the forma- 
“tion of Christianity itself. Reflecting the cur- 
rent German development in biblical criti- 
cism, Loisy developed a stance toward the 
Christian religion and its sacred books that 
considered them more as a system of ethics in- 
spired by creative Humanism than as the his- 
torical verification of divine revelation. 
-Modernist thought and condemnation 15:624c 


Loiza, formerly CANOVANAS, town and 
municipality, northeast Puerto Rico. The 
town is on a railroad about 17 mi (19 km) 
southeast of San Juan in a sugar-growing re- 
gion. Pop. (1970) town, 2,707; mun., 39,062. 
18°23’ N, 65°54’ W 

‘area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Loiza River, Spanish rio GRANDE DE LO{zA, 
eastern Puerto Rico, rising in the Sierra de 
Cayey south of San Lorenzo. Flowing about 
40 mi (65 km) between the humid foothills of 
the Cayey and the Sierra de Luquillo, it 
debouches through swamps to the Atlantic 
Ocean near Loiza Aldea, In its floodplain and 
on the surrounding terraces sugarcane, tobac- 
co, bananas, and vegetables are grown. The 
region’s annual rainfall, up to 100 in. (2,500 
mm), is supplemented by irrigation. In 1948 
the Loiza River Project was initiated with the 
construction of a hydroelectric dam just south 
of Trujillo Alto. Its reservoir, Embalse de Lo- 
iza, is the major source of San Juan’s water 
supply. The last 8 mi of the river from Santa 
Barbara have been straightened and made 
navigable. 

13°27" N, 65°53’ W 


Loja, province, southern highland Ecuador, 
borders Peru (south and west) and has an area 
of 4,445 sq mi (11,512 sq km). The terrain is 
mountainous, and ‘population i is concentrated 
in the intermontane basin of Loja and in the 
valley of the Rio Catamayo. In the area sur- 
rounding the provincial capital, Loja, maize 
(corn) and dairy cattle are important. Cereals, 
coffee, and potatoes are grown on the steep 
mountain slopes, and irrigated sugarcane is 
cultivated in the deeper valleys. Beef cattle 
and sheep are pastured in the mountains. The 
best known native products are handwoven 
woollen blankets. The province has. deposits 
of gold, silver, copper, and kaolin, but only 
gold has been extensively worked, 

The Andean Mission has been instrumental 
in improving living conditions among the Indi- 
an population. It has assisted, along with the 
Roman Catholic Church, in developing light 
industry throughout the province. The Pan- 
American Highway runs through the region 
and crosses the frontier into Peru. Pop. (1971 
est.) 388,900. 

‘area and population table 6:288 
-map, Ecuador 6:286 


Loja, principal city of far southern Ecuador 
and capital of Loja province, on a small plain 
at the northwest foot of the Cordillera de 
Zamora of the Andes, near the junction of the 
Zamora and Malacatos rivers. Founded in 
1553 by the Spanish captain Alonso de Mer- 
cadillo, the town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake a century later and subsequently re- 
built. It was, for a time during Spanish coloni- 
al rule, a world centre for cinchona (a source 
of quinine) production. The city’s economy is 


largely based on regional agricultural trade . 


(sugarcane, coffee, cereals, and cinchona). In- 
dustries include tanning and textile weaving 
and the manufacture of light consumer goods. 
_ Many of the public buildings are of fine mar- 
_ ble and building stone from nearby quarries. 
Loja is on the Pan-American Highway and is 
connected by air with the principal cities of 
Ecuador, It is the seat‘'of a Roman Catholic 
diocese (1862) and of the National University 
of Loja (state, founded 1897 as a law school; 
eye to > paced status 1943), Pop. (1972 
est.) 41,4 
- 4°OLS; poy W 
“map, ‘Ecuador 6:286 


loka (Sanskrit: “‘world”), in Hindu cosmog- 
raphy, the universe or any particular division 
of it. The most common division of the uni- 
verse is the tri-loka, or three worlds (heaven, 
earth, atmosphere; later, heaven, world, neth- 
er-world). Each of the tri-lokas is again divid- 
ed into seven regions, variously described and 
listed depending upon the source. Sometimes, 
instead of the tri-loka, 14 worlds are enume- 
rated: 7 above earth and 7 below. Whatever 
the division, it illustrates a basic Hindu con- 
cept, that of innumerable hierarchically or- 
dered worlds. 

-Vedic tripartite cosmology 8:929b 


lokakasa (Sanskrit: “‘world space”), in Jai- 
nism, the abode of unliberated beings; op- 
posed to alokakasa. 

-duality and parallelism of Jain cosmos 10:9f 


lokapalas, in Hindu and Buddhist mytholo- 
gy, the guardians of the four cardinal direc- 
tions. They are known in Tibetan as ’jig-rten- 
skyong; in Chinese as (’ien-wang; and in Japa- 
nese as shitennd. The Hindu protectors, who 
ride on elephants, are Indra, who governs the 
east, Yama the south, Varuna the west, and 
Kubera the north. Kubera, also referred to as 
Vaisravana, is common to both traditions. 
The other Buddhist lokapGlas are Dhrtarastra 
(east), Viridhaka (south) and Virupaksa 
(west). 

The four are mentioned in the earliest Bud- 
dhist writings as participating in all the impor- 
tant events of the Buddha’s life. They received 
him at his birth, heid up the hoofs of his horse 
when he left the palace to renounce the world, 
and offered him four bowls of food that 
miraculously became one bowl following his 
fast under the Bo tree. The four became popu- 
lar deities in Tibet, China and Japan, as well 
as among the southern Hinayana Buddhists, 
though only Kubera is worshipped singly. 
They are usually depicted fully armed, stand- 
ing on demons. 

In India Kubera is called king of the yaksas 
and is shown coloured yellow, holding a ban- 
ner in the right hand and a mongoose in the 
left. In China he is called To-wen (in Japan 
Bishamon; in Tibet Rnam-thos-sras) and 
symbolizes autumn. 

The guardian of the east, Dhrtarastra, in 
India is known as the king of the celestial 
musicians, the gandharvas. He is coloured 
white, and has as his symbol a stringed instru- 
ment. In China he is called Ch’ih-kuo (in Ja- 
pan Jikoku; in Tibet, Yul-’khor-bsrung) and 
is associated with summer. The guardian of 
the south, Viridhaka, in India is king of the 
giant kumbhandas (pot- -bellied gnomes). He is 
coloured blue or green and carries a sword, In 
China he is called Tseng-chang (in Japan 
Komoku; in Tibet ‘Phags-skyes-po) and sym- 
bolizes spring. The guardian of the west, Virt- 
paksa, in India commands the serpents 
(nadgas). He is coloured red and has as his 
symbol a small shrine, or a jewel, and a ser- 
pent. In China he is called Kwang-mu (in Ja- 
pan Zo6cho; in Tibet Klu) and is associated 
with winter, 

‘Buddhist influence on Japanese myths 6:908a 
- Japanese sculpture location, dimension, and 
style 19:224f 


Lokayata (philosophical school): see Car- 
vaka. 


Lokeren, municipality (gemeente), Oost- 
Vlaanderen (East Flanders) province, north- 
ern Belgium, on the Durme River, just east- 
northeast of Ghent (Gent). Notable buildings 
include the Church of St. Lawrence (1721), 
the town hall (1761), and several Flemish 
Renaissance houses. Lokeren was granted a 
weekly market in 1555. By the 1940s the town 
had an almost complete Belgian monopoly of 
couperie de poils—the shearing of rabbits and 
the preparation of their fur for use in felt 
manufacture. Other industries include textile 
and rope manufacture. aD (1970) 26, 824, 
51°06’ N, 4°00’ E 

-map, Belgium 2:818 


305 Loktak, Lake 


LokeSsvara (Buddhism): see Avalokitesvara. 


loket, medieval unit of length equivalent to 
0.593 metre in Bohemia; 0.594 metre in 
Moravia; 0.579 metre in Silesia. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Loki, in Norse mythology, a cunning trickster 
who had the ability to change his shape and 
sex. Although his father was the giant Far- 
bauti (Cruel Striker), he was included among 
the Aesir (a tribe of gods). Loki was repre- 
sented as the companion of the great gods 
Odin and Thor, helping them with his clever 
plans but sometimes causing embarrassment 
and difficulty for them and himself. He also 
appeared as the enemy of the gods, entering 
their banquet uninvited and demanding their 
drink; he was the principal cause of the death 
of the god Baldér. Loki was punished by be- 
ing bound to a rock, thus in many ways 
resembling the Greek figures Prometheus and 
Tantalus. Loki begat a female, Angerboda 
(Angrboda: Distress Bringer), and produced 
three evil progeny: Hel, the goddess of death; 
Jormungand, the evil serpent surrounding the 
world; and Fenrir (Fenrisulfr), the wolf. 

The figure of Loki remains obscure; there is 
no trace of a cult, and the name does not ap- 
pear in place-names. 

-Norse myths of bisexuality and intrigue 8:37d 


Lokoja, river port, capital of Kabba Prov- 
ince, Kwara State, south central Nigeria, on 
the west bank of the Niger River opposite the 
mouth of the Benue River, 332 mi (534 km) 
from the sea; it lies on a road to the towns of 
Kabba and Okene and has ferry service across 
the Niger. A collecting point for cotton, leath- 
er, and palm oil and kernels, which are 
shipped to the Niger Delta ports of Burutu 
and Warri for export, it is also a trade centre 
(yams, cassava, maize [corn], guinea corn, 
beans, fish, palm produce, shea nuts, cotton) 
for the local Igbira people. Petroleum prod- 
ucts and imported goods are brought up- 
stream from the coast to Lokoja during times 
of high water, and Fulani herdsmen from the 
north drive their cattle across the Niger to 
Lokoja in the dry season. Cotton ginning and 
weaving and palm- and shea-kernel processing 
are important local activities. There are lime- 
stone and iron deposits in the vicinity—mar- 
ble is exported from Jakura, 20 mi northwest 
—and nearby Mt. Patti, the original site of 
Lokoja, is a 1,349-ft- -high (411-m) mass of 00- 
litic iron ore. 

British merchants established a trading post 
at the Benue-Niger confluence in the late 
1850s; and in 1860 William Balfour Baikie, 
the Scottish explorer, founded Lokoja. Be- 
sides being an important commercial settle- 
ment, the site (originally ceded in 1841 to the 
British by the Ata [King] of Idah, 50 mi south) 
was selected for the first British consulate in 
the interior (1860-69) and for the military 
headquarters for Sir George Goldie’s Royal 
Niger Company (1886-1900). Lokoja’s oldest 
secondary school, Crowther Memorial Col- 
lege (Anglican), was named for Rey. Samuel 
Ajayi Crowther, a Yoruba Church Missionary 
Society bishop who founded a mission in the 
1850s. Modern Lokoja is also served by a hos- 
pital and a health office. Pop. (1972 est.) 


991, 
7°47’ N, 6°45’ E 
-map, Nigeria 13:86 
-Niger River physiography 13:97d; map 98 
Lokottaravada (Buddhist school): see Ma- 
hasanghika. 
Lok Sabha, in English HousE OF THE PEOPLE, 
one of the two chambers of the Indian Parlia- 
ment. 
-mémbership and session 9:298c 


Loktak, Lake, Manipur state, India. 
24°31’ N, 93°45’ E 
-size and flow 11:451h 


Lo Kuan-chung 306 


Lo Kuan-chung (b. c. 1330, T’ai-yiian, 
Shansi Province, China—d. 1400, modern 
Hang-chow, Chekiang Province), one of the 
greatest Chinese novelists known for his mas- 
terpiece, San Kuo chih yen-i (Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms, 1925) and for his possible 
role in revising the equally important Shui-hu 
chuan (“The Story of the Water Margin,” also 
known to English readers as All Men Are 
Brothers, as translated by Pearl Buck). 


While almost nothing is known about the life . 


of Lo Kuan-chung, his San Kuo chih yen-i, a 
historical narrative, exists today in a version 
of 120 chapters and is widely read. His role in 
the writing of Shui-hu chuan, a semihistorical 
picaresque novel in the colloquial style, how- 
ever, is disputed. Some authorities contend 
that Shih Naian wrote the work and that Lo 
Kuan-chung revised it, while others argue 
that Shih Nai-an wrote the first 70 chapters 
and Lo Kuan-chung the last 30. Whatever the 
case, this tale about a band of outlaws enjoys 
continued popularity and is one of the few tra- 
ditional Chinese novels approved by modern 
Chinese Marxist critics. 

-vernacular fiction style 10:1056e 


Lo-lang (ancient Korean colony): see Nang- 
nang. 


Lolita (1955), novel by Vladimir Nabokov. 
“success and allegorical content 12:804b passim 
to 805a 


Lolium (grass): see ryegrass. 


L’Olive, Leonard de, 17th-century French 
colonizer who in 1635, together with Jean Du- 
plessis d’Ossonville, established a colony in 
Guadeloupe. 

-Guadeloupe colony establishment 8:452d 


Lolland, island (area 480 sq mi [1,243 sq 
km]), Storstr@éms amtskommune (county), 
Denmark, in the Baltic Sea, separated from 
southern Sjelland (Zealand) by Smalandsfar- 
vandet Sound. Third largest of the Danish is- 
lands, its irregular coastline is broken by Sak- 
sk@bing and Nakskov fjords. There are forests 
in the north and east, and the marshy south- 
ern coastal regions are protected from flood- 
ing by sand dunes and dikes. Its fertile clay 
loams support tobacco and a thriving sugar- 
beet industry. Alholm Castle in Nysted was a 
royal residence in the 12th century and now 
houses a Veteran Car Museum. Many fine 
manor houses and estates survive from as ear- 
ly as the 15th century, chief among them 
Knuthenborg (1866) and Christianssede 
(1690). The principal towns are Nakskov, 
Maribo, and Saksk@bing. Latest census 
81,760. 

54°46’ N, 11°30’ E 

‘map, Denmark 5:582 

Lollards, in late medieval England, a name 
given to the followers of John Wycliffe, an 
Oxford philosopher and theologian whose 
unorthodox religious and social doctrines in 
some ways anticipated those of the 16th- 
century Protestant Reformation. The name 
derived from the Middle Dutch Jollaert 
(“mumbler”), which had been applied earlier 
to certain continental groups suspected of 
combining pious pretensions with heretical be- 
lief. After 1382 it was used derisively as a 
name for Wycliffe’s followers. 

At Oxford in the 1370s, Wycliffe came to ad- 
vocate increasingly radical religious views. He 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
stressed the importance of preaching and the 
primacy of Scripture as the source of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Claiming that the office of the 
papacy lacked scriptural justification, he 
equated the pope with Antichrist and wel- 
comed the 14th-century schism in the papacy 
as a prelude to its destruction. Wycliffe was 
charged with heresy and retired from Oxford 
in 1378. Nevertheless, he was never brought 


to trial, and he continued to write and preach 
until his death in 1384. 

The first Lollard group centred (c. 1380) 
around some of Wycliffe’s scholarly col- 
leagues at Oxford led by Nicholas of Here- 
ford. The movement gained followers outside 
of Oxford, and the anticlerical undercurrents 
of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 were ascribed, 
probably unfairly, to the influence of Wycliffe 
and the Lollards. In 1382 William Courtenay, 
archbishop of Canterbury, forced some of the 
Oxford Lollards to renounce their views and 
conform to the Catholic Church. The sect 
continued to multiply, however, among 
townsmen, merchants, gentry, and even 
among the lower clergy. Several knights of the 
royal household gave their support, as well as 
a few members of the House of Commons. 

The accession of Henry IV in 1399 signalled 
a wave of repression against heresy. In 1401 
the first English statute was passed for the 
burning of heretics (De haeretico comburen- 
do). The Lollards’ first martyr, William Saw- 
trey, was actually burned a few days before 
the act was passed. In 1414 a Lollard rising 
led by Sir John Oldcastle was quickly defeat- 
ed by Henry V. The rebellion brought severe 
reprisals and marked the end of the Lollards’ 
overt political influence. 

Driven underground, the movement oper- 
ated henceforth chiefly among tradesmen and 
artisans, supported by a few clerical adher- 
ents. About 1500 a Lollard revival began, and 
before 1530 the old Lollard and the new Prot- 
estant forces had begun to merge. The Lollard 
tradition facilitated the spread of Protes- 
tantism and predisposed opinion in favour of 
King Henry VIII’s anticlerical legislation dur- 
ing the English Reformation. 

From its early days the Lollard movement 
tended to discard the scholastic subtleties of 
Wycliffe, who probably wrote few or none of 
the popular tracts in English formerly attrib- 
uted to him. The most complete statement of 
early Lollard teaching appeared in the Twelve 
Conclusions, drawn up to be presented to the 
Parliament of 1395. They began by stating 
that the church in England had become sub- 
servient to her “stepmother the great church 
of Rome.” The present priesthood was not 
the one ordained by Christ, while the Roman 
ritual of ordination had no warrant in Scrip- 
ture. Clerical celibacy occasioned unnatural 
lust, while the “feigned miracle” of transub- 
stantiation led men into idolatry. The hallow- 
ing of wine, bread, altars, vestments, and so 
forth was related to necromancy. Prelates 
should not be temporal judges and rulers, for 
no man can serve two masters. The Conclu- 
sions also condemned special prayers for the 
dead, pilgrimages, and offerings to images, 
and they declared confession to a priest un- 
necessary for salvation. Warfare was contrary 
to the New Testament, and vows of chastity 
by nuns led to the horrors of abortion and 
child murder. Finally, the multitude of un- 
necessary arts and crafts pursued in the 
church encouraged “waste, curiosity, and dis- 
guising,”” The Twelve Conclusions covered all 
the main Lollard doctrines except two: that 
the prime duty of priests is to preach and that 
all men should have free access to the Scrip- 
tures in their own language. The Lollards 
were responsible for two translations of the 
Bible into English, one by Hereford and a lat- 
er improved version by Wycliffe’s secretary, 
John Purvey. 

‘English Reformation background 3:223f 
-medieval Catholic Church reform 15:548h 
- Wycliffe and subsequent followers 19:1051c 


lollingite (mineral): see loellingite. 


Lolo, ethnic group living in the mountains of 
southwest China. They practice a primitive 
hoe-using agriculture along with herding and 
hunting. See Yi 

Lolo languages, branch of the Burmic lan- 


guages of Southeast Asia, including Lisu, Nyi 
(or I), Ahi, Lolopho (northern group); Atha, 


Lahu, Moso (or Nakhi), and Ch’iang (south- 
ern group). 
-comparative features 16:806c; location 

table 798 


Loltin, cave with rock carvings in Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


-Izapan sculptural form and 
hieroglyphs 11:940b 


Lom, Ian, also called JOHN MACDONALD, 
17th-18th-century Scottish poet. 
‘literary style and themes 10:1153f 


Loma, West African people of the Forest Re- 
gion of Guinea. 


-Guinea’s population composition and 
culture 8:468f 


Lomaiviti, province of central Fiji, compris- 
ing seven large and several smaller volcanic is- 
lands, west of the Koro Sea, in the South Pa- 
cific. Ovalau (q.v.), 10 mi (16 km) east of Viti 
Levu (meaning “great Fiji’’), is the largest (40 
sq mi [104 sq km]) of the group. The provin- 
cial capital is Levuka (g.v.) on Ovalau. Two of 
the islands, Ngau and Koro, were discovered 
in 1789 by Capt. William Bligh, of the British 
Navy. Makongai (Makogai), northeast of 
Ovalau, is the site of the Fiji Leprosy Hospi- 
tal. Copra and bananas are the chief exports. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 14,080. 

-area and population table 7:297 


Loma Mountains, range in northeastern . 


Sierra Leone, extending for about 20 mi (32 
km) in a north-south direction, west of the 
source of the Niger River in the Guinea High- 
lands. Rising abruptly above the granite pla- 
teau and savanna grasslands, the range con- 
tains Loma Mansa (Bintimani; altitude 6,390 
ft [1,948 m]), the highest peak in Sierra Leone, 
Sparsely settled, parts of the range have been 
set aside as a forest reserve. Several streams 
that feed the Bagbe and Bafi tributaries of the 
Sewa River rise in the mountains. 

9°10’ N, 11°07’ W 

-location and elevation 16:734e 

Lo Mao-teng, 16th-century Chinese writer. 

-novel style 10:1057c 


Lomas de Zamora, city, northeastern 
Buenos Aires province, east central Argentina. 
Its name and origin date from the end of the 
16th century, when several of the low hills in 
the region were given in a grant to a Spaniard 
named Zamora, a participant in the second 
and permanent founding of Buenos Aires. The 
town developed as a residential area with a 
large British colony. With the growth of the 
national capital, Lomas de Zamora merged 
into the southern suburban area of greater 
Buenos Aires. Since 1940 it has become a ma- 
jor industrial centre, with chemical, electrical, 
and cement factories. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
410,806. 

34°46! S, 58°24’ W 

Lomas Rsi, ancient rock-cut cave of North 
India. 

-entrance construction and 

Ornamentation 17:173f 

Lomas Yalentinas, Battle of (1868), 
Paraguayan defeat by Uruguay, Argentina, 
and Brazil. 

-Paraguayan La Plata conflict 

importance 13:991b 


Lomaum Dam, on the upper Catumbela 


- River in Angola, in southwest Africa, The Lo- 


maum hydroelectric plant provides power for 
the cities of Lobito, Benguela, and Nova Lis- 
boa. The dam was completed in 1965, 
12°44’ S, 14°23’ E 
hydroelectric power distribution area 1: 894d 
-map, Angola 1:893 


Lomax, Alan (b. fan 15, 1915, Austin, Tex- 
as), one of the most dedicated and knowledge- 
able folk-music scholars of his era. After 
study at Harvard University and the Universi- 
ty of Texas he toured the prisons of the U.S. 
Deep South with his father, John Lomax, also 
a noted student of folk song; during. this tour 


i 


they discovered the great blues singer Huddie 
Ledbetter (“Leadbelly”). Later, Lomax was 
responsible for introducing to U.S. radio audi- 
ences other folk and blues artists, including 
Josh White, Woody Guthrie, and Burl Ives. 
From 1951 to 1958 he was in Europe, record- 
ing hundreds of folk songs. 

A profound folklorist who was also interest- 
ed in the historical and social origins of jazz, 
Lomax wrote an outstanding life of the jazz 
pioneer “Jelly Roll’? Morton, Mr. Jelly Roll 
(1950), His work in the statistical analysis of 
singing styles correlated with anthropological 
data (called cantometrics) is the most compre- 
hensive study of folk song as yet undertaken. 
-folk music study and classification 7:469d 


Lombard, village, western residential suburb 
of Chicago, Du Page County, Illinois, U.S. 
Originally known as Babcock’s Grove (for the 
first settlers, Ralph and Morgan Babcock), it 
was renamed for Joseph Lombard, who laid 
out the site (1868). Known as the “‘lilac vil- 
lage,” Lombard holds an annual lilac festival 
in Lilacia Park, which has many varieties of 
the flowering shrub. It became a town in 1869 
by special charter but reincorporated as a vil- 
lage in 1903, Pop. (1980) 37,295. 

41°53’ N, 88°01’ W 

Lombard, Peter: see Peter Lombard. 


Lombardi, Vince(nt Thomas) (b. June 11, 
1913, Brooklyn, Y.—d. Sept. 3, 1970, 
Washington, D.C.), coach in‘U.S. professional 
football who became a national symbol of sin- 
gle-minded determination to win. In nine sea- 
sons (1959-67) as head coach of the previous- 
ly moribund Green Bay Packers, he led the 
team to five championships of the National 
Football League (NFL) and, in the last two 
seasons, to victory in the first two Super Bowl 
games against the American Football League 
titleholder. 

At Fordham University, New York City, 
Lombardi was one of the group of linemen 
known as the “‘Seven Blocks of Granite.”’ Af- 
ter completing his undergraduate education 
(1937), he studied law at Fordham, briefly 
played minor league professional football, 
and then (1939) entered high school football 
coaching. Afterward he served as an assistant 
coach at Fordham (1947-48), at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
(1949-53), and with the New York Giants of 
the NFL (1954-58). Hired as head coach and 
general manager of the Packers in February 
1959, Lombardi imposed an unusually strenu- 
ous regimen (some critics described it as Spar- 
tan or fanatical) on his players, most of whom 
had been accustomed to defeat. In his second 
year Green Bay led the Western Conference of 
the NFL. Subsequently the Packers won the 
league championship in 1961-62 and 1965-67, 
and conquered Kansas City and then Oakland 
in the Super Bowl games following the 1966 
and 1967 seasons. 

Retiring as coach, Lombardi served the 
Packers in 1968 as general manager only. He 
then went to the Washington Redskins of the 
NFL as head coach, general manager, and part 
owner, and in 1969 he led the team to its first 
winning season in 14 years. He died of cancer 
shortly before the 1970 season. 


Lombardia (Italy); see Lombardy. 


Lombard League, in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, resisted attempts by the Holy Roman 
emperors to reduce the liberties and jurisdic- 
tion of the Lombard communes of northern 
Italy. Originally formed for a period of 20 
years on Dec. 1, 1167, the Lombard League 
‘was governed by rectores, who represented its 
members and were usually chosen from 
among their consuls. Composed initially of 16 
cities, it was later expanded to 20; its mem- 
bers included Milan, Venice, Mantua, Padua, 
Brescia, and Lodi. It was backed from its be- 
ginning by Pope Alexander III, who saw in it 
a welcome ally against his enemy the emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa. Frederick suffered 
‘several military setbacks at the hands of the 


league. In June 1177, Frederick and the papa- 
cy concluded the Peace of Venice, which was 
combined with a six-year truce between the 
Emperor and the league. At the end of the six 
years, the truce was converted into the Peace 
of Constance, by which Frederick retained the 
fealty of the Lombard cities but granted them 
communal liberties and jurisdiction. The 
league cities also gained the right to preserve 
or renew their alliance. 

The Lombard League was renewed in 1198 
and again in 1208. Not until 1226, however, 
when Frederick II reasserted imperial authori- 
ty in northern Italy, did it again become a 
powerful factor in Italian politics for a long 
period. The new league was formed for 25 
years by Milan, Bologna, Brescia, Mantua, 
Padua, Vicenza, and Treviso. They were soon 
joined by Piacenza, Verona, Lodi, and other 
cities, as well as by Boniface II of Montferrat 
and Godfrey of Biandrate. They received the 
support of the papacy and effectively opposed 
Frederick’s reorganization of northern Italy. 
The league passed out of existence after 
Frederick’s death in 1250. 

- Alexander III and anti-imperial wars 9:1132a 
-Frederick I’s opposition and treaty 7:698f 
‘Henry the Lion’s fall from power 8:77c 
‘Italian opposition to Frederick II _7:700e 
-medieval urban confederations 12:149h 


Lombardo, Guy (Albert) (b. June 19, 1902, 
London, Ont.—d. Nov. 5, 1977, Houston, 
Texas), bandleader whose music was repre- 
sentative of the sentimental style of many 
commercial dance bands in the 1930s and ’40s. 


Guy Lombardo 
EB Inc. 


One of four musician brothers whose father _ 


was an Italian immigrant, Lombardo played 
the violin as a child and by the time he was in 
his teens was leading a small band. He went to 
the U.S. in 1924, and by 1929 he was billing 
himself as the purveyor of “‘the sweetest music 
this side of heaven.” His film credits include 
Many Happy Returns (1934), Stagedoor Can- 
teen (1943), and No Leave, No Love (1946). 
He acquired interests in restaurants, an air- 
line, and a music company, and he became a 
naturalized U.S. citizen in 1937. He was also a 
noted international speedboat racer. 


Lombardo, Pietro (b. c. 1435, Carona, Italy 
—d. June 1515, Venice), leading sculptor of 
Venice in the late 15th century. In 1464-67 he 
executed the Roselli monument in the church 
of S. Antonio (1467) and designed the Casa 
Olzignan in Padua. About 1467 he moved to 
Venice, where he worked the remainder of his 
life producing buildings and monuments. 
Lombardo’s Venetian tombs include two in 
the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo: the 
Malipiero monument (c. 1463) and the 
Mocenigo monument (c. 1476-81). He was 
also ‘architect and chief sculptor for the 
church of Sta. Maria dei Miracoli (1481-89), 
considered one of the finest Renaissance 
buildings in Venice. In 1482 he executed the 
tomb of Dante in Ravenna and in 1485 began 
work on his most distinguished monument, 
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Lombards 


Church of Sta. Maria dei Miracoli, Venice, by Pietro 
Lombardo, 1481-89 
SCALA, New York 


the Zanetti tomb in the cathedral at Treviso, 

for which most of the carving was done by his 

sons, Tullio and Antonio. From 1498 until 

1515 he served as master mason of the Palaz- 

zo Ducale (Doges’ Palace) in Venice. 

-Lombard style transfer to Venice 19:382h; 
illus. 383 


Lombards, Latin LANGoBARDI, Italian LON- 
GOBARDI, Germanic people who from 568 to 
774 ruled a kingdom in Italy. The Lombards 
were one of the Germanic tribes that formed 
the Suebi, and during the Ist century AD their | 
home was in northwestern Germany. Though 
they occasionally fought with the Romans 
and with neighbouring tribes, the main body 
of the Lombards seems to have pursued a set- 
tled, pastoral existence until the beginnings of 
their great southward migrations in the 4th 
century. By the end of the 5th century, they 


- had moved into the area roughly coinciding 


with modern Austria north of the Danube. 
About 508, they successfully fought against 
the Heruli. 


Lombard brooch from Tuscany, 7th 
century; in the British Museum 
By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


In 546 a new royal dynasty. was begun by 
Audoin. At that time, it seems, the Lombards 
began to adapt their tribal organization and 
institutions to the imperial military system of 
the period, in which a hierarchy of dukes, 
counts, and others commanded warrior bands 


‘formed from related families or kin groups. 


For two decades the Lombards waged inter- 
mittent wars with the Gepidae, who were 
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finally destroyed (c. 567) by Audoin’s succes- 
sor Alboin, 

In the spring of 568 the Lombards crossed 
the Julian Alps. Their invasion of northern It- 
aly was almost unopposed, and by late 569 
they had conquered all the principal cities 
north of the Po River except Pavia, which fell 
in 572. At the same time, they occupied areas 
in the central and southern parts of the penin- 
sula. Shortly afterward, Alboin was mur- 
dered, and the 18-month rule of his successor, 
Cleph, was marked by the ruthless treatment 
of the Italian landowners. 

On the death of Cleph the Lombards chose 
no successor; instead, the dukes exercised au- 
thority in their particular city-territories. The 
10-year “rule of the dukes” was later viewed 
as one of violence and disorder. In 584, 
threatened by a Frankish invasion that the 
dukes had provoked, the Lombards made 
Cleph’s son Authari king; when he died in 590 
he was succeeded by Agilulf, duke of Turin, 
who was able to recover most of what had 
been lost to a Frankish-Byzantine alliance. 

When Authari became king the dukes sur- 
rendered half their estates for the maintenance 
of the King and his court; royal officials 
known as gastaldi were appointed to adminis- 
ter the estates and to act as a check on the 
power of the dukes. Pavia, where the royal 
palace was located, became the centre of ad- 
ministrative organization. 

After the brutal Aripert IT (reigned 700-712), 
a new dynasty took the throne. Its second rep- 
resentative, Liudprand (reigned 712-744), was 
probably the greatest of the Lombard kings. 
Until 726 he seems to have been concerned 
exclusively with the internal condition of his 
kingdom, Later, however, he steadily reduced 
the area still under Byzantine rule. Coins and 
documents from his court confirm the impres- 
sion of a strong and effective monarch. 

Invasion of papal territories by Aistulf 
* (reigned 749-756) and by Desiderius (reigned 
756-774) compelled Pope Adrian I to seek aid 
from the Frankish king Charles. Desiderius 
was captured, and Charles became king of the 
Lombards as well as of the Franks, 

Although the Lombards disappeared as an 
independent kingdom, they passed on many of 
their traditions and achievements, especially 
in the fields of art, language, and law. 
-Byzantine struggle for Italy 15:534c 
‘Carolingian war and deposition 4:44e 
-Charles Martel and Gregory III 4:62b 
-conquest of Italy and administration 9:1116e 
-Corsican invasion and occupation 5:191f 
-Gastaldi rule of Siena 16:733a 
-Genoa’s decadence under Lombard 

rule 7:1016f 
-Germanic law as edicts from king 8:32b 
-jewelry forms and techniques 10:172c 
-lack of original documents 5:811d 
-Merovingian territory incursions 11:928a 
-Middle Ages historical background 12:139g; 
map 140 
-papal efforts at conversion 13:956e 
-Pisa’s rule by Lombards 14:471b 
-Pope Gregory I’s lifelong conflict 8:415e 
seizure of papal lands 14:35g 
-Venice population growth role 19:71h 


Lombard Street (1873), by Walter Bagehot, 
a work that formulated the modern theory of 
central banking. 

-central banking theory 2:585a 


Lombardy, Italian Lomparpia, region of 
northern Italy, bordered by Switzerland 
(north), Emilia-Romagna (south), Trentino- 
Alto Adige and Veneto (east), and Piedmont 
(west). With an area of 9,202 sq mi (23,834 sq 
km), it includes the provinces of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantova, Milano, 
Pavia, Sondrio, and Varese. 

Lombardy is divided physically into three 
parts—a mountainous north, including the 
Alpine and pre-Alpine zones; a hilly zone; 
and a flat terrain. The Alpine division reaches 
a height of 13,284 ft (4,049 m) in the Bernina. 


The pre-Alpine zone occasionally rises above 
the 8,000-ft line. The region is drained by 
many rivers, all tributaries of the Po, includ- 
ing the Ticino, the Adda, the Oglio, with its 
affluents the Mella and Chiese, and the 
Mincio. The region abounds in lakes and con- 
tains all or part of Garda, Italy’s largest lake, 
Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo, Idro, Varese, 
and the lakes of the Brianza (Pusiano, An- 
none, Alserio, and Segrino). The climate is 
generally continental, varying with land height 
and the presence of large water areas. The 
rainfall, not less than 24 in, (610 mm) annual- 
ly in the area near the Po, reaches 80 in. in the 
mountainous regions. 

Lombardy has the largest population (about 
16 percent of the national total) of any Italian 
region though it covers only 7.9 percent of the 
country’s area. 

After the 3rd century Bsc, Lombardy was a 
part of the Roman Empire; from 568 to 774 it 
was the centre of the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, a Germanic people. By 569 the Lom- 
bards had conquered all the principal cities 
north of the Po except Pavia. The region 
became part of the empire of the Frankish 
king Charlemagne in 774 and was later ruled 
by Spain (1535-1713), Austria (1713-96), and 
France (1796-1814). It came under Italian 
rule in 1859. 

Lombardy is the leading industrial and com- 
mercial region of Italy and is one of the coun- 
try’s best farming areas. It forms part of the 
industrial triangle of northern Italy, marked 
off by the cities of Genoa, Turin, and Milan. 
Manufactures include iron and steel, automo- 
biles, machinery, textiles, furniture, and leath- 
er. Agriculture has a high productivity 
achieved by scientific use of fertilizers and by 
irrigation. Grasslands, where crops are 
mowed up to eight times a year, cereal grow- 
ing (rice, wheat, and corn [maize]), and sugar 
beet cultivation are characteristic of the low 
plains; the higher plains produce cereals, 
vegetables, fruit trees, and mulberries. The 
higher regions produce fruit, vines, and olives, 
and the Alps afford excellent grazing for cat- 
tle, pigs, and sheep. 

Lombardy’s railway network radiates from 
Milan, the regional capital, which has connec- 
tions with Switzerland, France, and West 
Germany through the Simplon and San Got- 
tardo passes; with Turin and Paris via the 
Mont Cenis rail line; and with Venice, Trieste, 
Yugoslavia, Genoa, Bologna, Rome, and 
Bari. Automobile expressways connect Milan 
with Turin, Genoa, Venice, and Florence, and 
there are excellent highways throughout Lom- 
bardy. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 8,504,061. 

‘area and population, table 1 9:1094 
- Austrian reforms and administration 9:1152b 
-Bramante’s life and work 3:112b 
cuisine ingredients and style 7:946a 
-French losses in Italy 9:1148d 
‘Italian acquisition from Austria 3:1032e 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
-Milan medieval struggle for 

supremacy 12:190f 
-Renaissance art transfer to France 19:389d 
-Romanesque architectural 

developments 19:358h 


Lombok, island, Nusa Tenggara Barat (West 
Nusa Tenggara) province (daerah tingkat I), 
Indonesia. It is one of the Lesser Sunda Is- 
lands lying due east of Bali across the Selat 
(strait) Lombok and due west of Sumbawa 
across the Selat Alas. On the north is the Java 
Sea, on the south the Indian Ocean. 

With an area of 2,098 sq mi (5,435 sq km), 
the island is divided for nearly its entire length 
by two mountain chains. The southern chain 
does not exceed 2,350 ft (716 m), but the 
northern chain rises to Gunung (mount) Rind- 
jani (12,225 ft [3,726 m]), Indonesia’s tallest 
mountain. None of the small rivers is naviga- 
ble. Cliffs often rise precipitously from the 
sea, but there are good anchorages i in bays on 
the west and east coasts. 

Selat Lombok, which has depths exceeding 
3,600 ft, has been called the edge of the Asian 
continental shelf, a contention supported by 


the marked differences between the plant and 
animal life of Bali and Lombok. Some inter- 
mingling of species is taking place, and Lom- 
bok has become the beginning of a transition- 
al area in which Asian forms of life are being 
supplanted gradually by Australian forms. 
Vegetation includes a great palm, while 
among the animals are monkeys, deer, and 
wild pigs, large green pigeons, eight kinds of 
kingfishers, ground thrushes, grass-green 
doves, little crimson and black flower peckers, 
large black cuckoos, king crows, golden ori- 
oles and fine jungle cocks. 

The population of Lombok is composed 
largely of Sasaks of Malay origin. Their reli- 
gion is principally animism, though with a 
strong Muslim overlay. Industry consists of 
weaving and the working of gold, silver, and 
iron. The people also are capable agricultur- 
ists, their rice and coffee cultivation being well 
advanced. The administrative centre of the 
province is Mataram, Lombok’s second larg- 
est city and only airport. 

As early as 1640, Lombok was under the sul- 
tan of Makasar (Macassar). Eventually the 
Balinese seized control and established four 
kingdoms on the island; one of them, Mata- 
ram, entered into a contract with the Dutch 
that lasted from 1843 to 1872, when Mata- 
ram’s oppression of the Sasaks and interfer- 
ence in Balinese politics caused the Dutch to 
step in and, in 1894, to overthrow its govern- 
ment, Latest census 1,300,234. 
8°45’ S, 116°30' E 
-culture and cultivation 9:464d 
-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Lombroso, Cesare (b. Nov. 6, 1835, Vero- 
na, Italy—d. Oct. 19, 1909, Turin), criminolo- 
gist whose views, though now largely discred- 
ited, brought about a shift in criminology 
from a legalistic preoccupation with crime to 
a scientific study of criminals. 

A professor of psychiatry at the University 
of Pavia (1862-76), he gained prominence 
with his major work, L’uomo delinquente 
(1876; “The Criminal Man”), Originally Syd 
pages long, it comprised 1,203 pages in three 
volumes in its fifth edition fal 895). Lombroso’s 
chief contention was that certain individuals 
are born criminals, or atavistic criminals—bi- 
ological throwbacks to a primitive stage of 
human evolution. He also suggested that 
criminals can be identified by certain physical 
characteristics. Most of his professional life 
was spent at the University of Turin, where he 
was professor of forensic medicine and public 
hygiene (1876), psychiatry (1896), and crimi- 
nal anthropology (1906). His work en- 
couraged a more humane and constructive 
treatment of convicts. 

‘criminology and anthropometrics 5:283b 

-physical determination of criminals 15:283c 


Lomé, capital of Togo, West Africa, on the 
Gulf of Guinea (Atlantic coast) in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the country. Selected 
as the colonial capital of German Togoland in 
1897, it became important as an administra- 
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tive, commercial, and transport centre. A 
modern town was laid out, and a 1,380-ft 
(420-m) jetty was built to facilitate the export 
of raw materials. Three railways fan out from 
Lomé to the hinterland: northeast to Palimé, 
north to Sokodé, and east along the coast to 
Anécho. Modernization of the port was begun 
in the 1960s, and a new deepwater harbour, 
completed in 1968, can handle 1,500,000 tons 
of goods annually. This has greatly facilitated 
the shipping of phosphates and other major 
exports, such as cocoa, coffee, copra, cotton, 
and palm products. An international airport is 
nearby. The Université du Bénin was founded 
in 1965 at Lomé. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 148,443. 
6°08’ N, 1°13’ E 
-map, Togo 18:472 
-statistics, transportation, and 

education 18:471d passim to 474c 


Lomechusa, genus of rove beetles of the or- 
der Coleoptera. 
-deception of ants 9:129d 


Loménie de Brienne, Etienne-Charles de 
(b. Oct. 9, 1727, Paris—d. Feb. 19, 1794, 
Sens, Fr.), ecclesiastic and minister of finance 
on the eve of the French Revolution. His 
unusual intelligence and aristocratic connec- 
tions secured his rapid advancement in the 
church: he became bishop of Condom in 1760 


Loménie de Brienne, engraving by J.-F. Janinet 
(1752-1814) after a painting by P. Cossard 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


and archbishop of Toulouse in 1763. He was 
placed in control of finance in 1787 through 
the influence of Marie Antoinette and because 
of his role in the first assembly of notables 
(1787). But he proved unable to cope with the 
worsening financial crisis. The parlement of 
Paris opposed his plans for imposition of a 
land tax on the privileged orders. In June 1788 
his demand for an enlarged voluntary tax 
from the assembly of the clergy was only par- 
tially granted, and he was compelled in July to 
submit to demands for the summons of the es- 
tates-general. In August, having virtually de- 
clared national bankruptcy, he resigned in fa- 
vour of Jacques Necker and was then made 
archbishop of Sens and, later in 1788, cardi- 
nal. Loménie de Brienne was one of the few 
prelates who took the oath to the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy of 1790. His former po- 
sition as a court favourite, however, made 
him a suspect during the Reign of Terror, and 
he died in prison at Sens. 

-reform measures failure 7:647f 


loment, in botany, a seed pod with constric- 
tions between seeds; e.g., bean pods 
-Fabales fruit structure 7:129b 


Lom-et-Djerem, département, Cameroon. 
-area and population table 3:698 

Lomme, town in Nord département, northern 

France; it is a western suburb of Lille, and has 


cotton and linen mills, and manufactures 
agricultural tools and fertilizer, Latest census 


29,308. 
50°39" N, 2°59’ E 


Lomond, Loch, largest of the Seottigh lakes, 


across the southern edge of that nation’s 
lands in the counties of See and Dun- 


barton; its scenery ranges from rugged, gla- 
ciated mountains above 3,000 ft (900 m) in the 
north to softer, well-wooded hills and islands 
in the south. It extends about 24 mi (39 km), 
widening south in the shape of a triangle. Al- 
though its surface is only 23 ft above sea level, 
its glacially exacavated floor reaches a depth 
of 623 ft (190 m). It drains by the short River 
Leven into the Firth of Clyde (an inlet of the 
Atlantic) at Dumbarton. Within very easy 
reach of the metropolitan regions of Glasgow 
and Clydeside, it is a favourite resort for the 
urban dwellers. The chief lakeside resort set- 
tlements are Balloch, Ardlui, Inversnaid, Bal- 
maha, Luss, Rowardennan, and Tarbet. At 
pa a isa hydroelectric power station. 

-map, est pads 18:866 
Lomonosov, formerly ORANIENBAUM, town, 
Leningrad oblast (administrative region), 
northwestern Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Founded in 1710, it was a summer retreat of 
the Russian royal family. The palace of Peter 
I the Great (1714) and the Chinese Palace, de- 
signed by the Italian architect Antonio Rinal- 
di (1762-68), suffered grave damage in World 
War II but have been restored. Pop. (1970) 
40,000. 
59°55’ N, 29°46’ E 
Lomonosov, Mikhail Vasilyevich 11:88, 
(b. Nov. 19 [Nov. 8, old style], 1711, near 
Kholmogory, Russia—d. April 15 [April 4, 
O.S.], 1765, St. Petersburg, now Leningrad), 
leading figure in Russian literature and science 
known especially for his poetry, grammatical 
writings, and contributions to the natural 
sciences. He reorganized the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Academy of Sciences and established 
a university in Moscow. 

Abstract of text biography. Lomonosov 
journeyed to Moscow in 1730 and was educat- 
ed at the St. Petersburg Academy (beginning 
1736) and the University of Marburg in Ger- 
many (later in 1736). In 1741 he returned to 
St. Petersburg from Germany and was impris- 
oned because of his conduct in 1743. While in 
prison he began work on “276 Notes on Cor- 
puscular Philosophy and Physics,” which set 
forth the dominant ideas of his scientific work. 
The Academy appointed Lomonosov profes- 
sor in 1745 and councillor of Moscow State 
University, which he had helped plan, in 1757. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-earth relief formation theory 14:433h 
-Russian literature development 10:1177e 


Lomonosoy Ridge, major topographic fea- 
ture in the Arctic Ocean. The ridge is 1,800 ki- 
lometres (1,100 miles) long and extends from 
Ellesmere Island on the continental shelf of 
North America to a point near the continental 
shelf of the New Siberian Islands, passing near 
the North Pole. As a result it bisects the Arc- 
tic Ocean into two major basins, and it influ- 
ences water circulation, marine life, and ice 
movement. The ridge crest, which at its high- 
est point is at a depth of 975 metres (3,200 
feet), rises 2,000-3,000 metres (6,000—11,000 
feet) from the basin floor. The basin on the 
Atlantic side is more than 4,000 metres 
(13,000 feet) deep, whereas the adjacent basin 
is about 3,000 metres (11,000 feet) deep. An 
aseismic ridge (characterized by no associated 
earthquake activity), it is asymmetrical in 
shape and has gentle relief over its surface. At 
one time it was believed that the Lomonosov 
Ridge was a continuation of the mid-oceanic 
ridge, with an associated seismic belt. It has 
been shown, though, that the seismic belt lies 
400 kilometres (250 miles) toward the Barents 
Sea from the ridge. Thus, the Lomonosov 
Ridge is not a part of the mid-oceanic ridge 
system. 

38°00" N, 140°00' E 

-extent, depth, and relief 1:1119h 
-location and characteristics 13:473a 


Lompoc, city, Santa Barbara County, south- 
western California, U.S., on the Santa Ynez 
River in the coastal Lompoc Valley. It was 
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founded (1874) as a farming community by 
the California Immigrant Union, which 
bought and subdivided the Ranchos Lompoc 
(Chumash Indian: “shell mound’) and Mi- 
sion Vieja. It now has a diversified economy 
based on oil production (since 1904), the min- 
ing and processing of diatomite, the flower- 
seed market of the valley (with an annual fes- 
tival), and the vast aerospace complex at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base (immediately north- 
west). La Purisima Concepcion Mission 
(1787), a restored historical state monument, 
is 2 mi (3 km) northeast. Inc. 1888. Pop. 
(1980) 26,267. 

34°38’ N, 120°27’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lomwe, Bantu-speaking people of Malawi 
and northern Mozambique. Subsistence is 
based on the cultivation of manioc and maize 
and settlements consist of dispersed home- 
steads or small hamlets. Most of the Malawi 
Lomwe are descendants of 20th-century mi- 
grants from Mozambique. 

-Malawi’s ethnic composition 11:361h 
-Southern Mongoloid racial groups 14:845g 


Lonchopteridae, family of pointed-wing flies 
of the insect order Diptera. 
-classification and features 5:824b 


Lonchura (bird): see mannikin; munia. 


London, city, seat of Middlesex County, 
southeastern Ontario, Canada, at the forks of 
the Thames River, midway between Lakes 
Ontario (east) and St. Clair (west) and Lakes 
Huron (north) and Erie (south). Its name and 
site were chosen in 1792 for the location of a 
planned capital of Upper Canada, but the 
plans failed to materialize, and settlement did 
not take place until 1826. Serving as a British 
garrison town during the mid-19th century 
and still a military town, London developed 
into an important transportation and industri- 
al centre as a result of its interlake location. It 
lies at the hub of extensive rail and highway 
networks radiating into the surrounding 
agricultural region (fruit, vegetables, grain, 
and dairy products). Industries include the 
manufacture of breakfast cereals, beer, wine, 
flour, brass and steel products, diesel locomo- 
tives, textiles, boxes, electrical appliances, 
leather goods, and hosiery. The city is a seat 
of Anglican and Roman Catholic dioceses, as 
well as the University of Western Ontario 
(founded in 1878) and its affiliate schools. Inc. 
village, 1840; town, 1848; city, 1854. Pop. 
(1971) city, 223,222; metropolitan area, 
286,011. 

42°59’ N, 81°14’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

London 11:90, capital of the United King- 
dom and the centre of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, spans the River Thames 40 mi (65 
km) from its estuary on the North Sea in 
southeast England. London is the nation’s 
largest port and industrial complex as well as 
its principal financial, commercial, and cultur- 
al centre. Greater London comprises the City 
of London (about 1 sq mi, or 3 sq km) and 32 
London boroughs. Pop. (1971 prelim.) City, 
4,234; Greater London, 7,379,014. 

The text article contains a character sketch 
of the city, followed by the history of its de- 
velopment from Roman to modern times, and 
detailed descriptions of some of its traditional 
neighbourhoods and regions. 
51°30’ N, 0°10' W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-architecture and influence of Inigo 
Jones 10:265e 
-cholera epidemics and bad drainage 16:582e 
-city government development 4:648c 
-commodity trading operations 4:995a 
-cricket’s historical popularity 5:259b 
-cultural and historic dominance 6:866h 
-fog and smog formation and frequency 
18:1046c; tables 1048 
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-fur auctions and fur dyeing 7:815b 
history 
- Alfred the Great’s strategic conquest 1:486b 
-aqueduct construction and history 1:1039b 
-de Gaulle World War II resistance 7:963b 
-English plantations in Ireland 3:288c; 
map 289 
-Fielding’s crime suppression 7:292f 
-Great Fire of 1666 and rebuilding 19:1021h 
-pollution problems in Middle Ages 14:750b 
-slum clearance of 1760s 8:695f 
-subway construction in 1886 18:75lg 
-water-supply system early 
developments 19:649b 
-hydraulic system installation 9:77e 
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London (1738), poem by Samuel Johnson. 
-theme and success 10:245d 


London, Artur (Gerard) (b. Feb. 1, 1915, 
Ostrava, now in Czechoslovakia), Czecho- 
slovak Communist official who wrote an ac- 
count of his own political trial. 

A Communist since age 14, London joined 
the International Brigades in the Spanish Civil 
War in 1936. During World War II he worked 
for the French Resistance from August 1940 
until 1942, when he was arrested by the Ger- 
mans and deported to Mauthausen concentra- 
tion camp. After the war he returned to 
France. In 1947 he sought treatment in Swit- 
zerland for the tuberculosis he had contracted 
at Mauthausen and was aided by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Service Committee, headed by 
the U.S. welfare worker Noel H. Field. 

After his return to Czechoslovakia, London 
joined the Communist regime as under secre- 
tary for foreign affairs in 1949. In January 
1951 he was arrested in a purge directed large- 
ly at former members of the International Bri- 
gades, accused of being implicated in the al- 
leged espionage activities of Field (who had 
disappeared from Prague in 1949), and was 
imprisoned in Hungary. In November 1952 
London and 13 other defendants, including 
former Communist Party secretary general 
Rudolf Slansky, were put on trial. The pro- 
ceedings had strong overtones of anti-Semi- 
tism: Slansky, London, and nine other de- 
fendants were Jewish and were charged with 
being Zionist agents. Having undergone tor- 
ture in prison, and hopeful of light sentences 
by cooperating with the prosecution, all de- 
fendants confessed to their indictments. Lon- 
don was sentenced to life imprisonment, After 
a review of his case he was released in 1956 
and later rehabilitated. He returned to France 
and with his wife, Lise, wrote L’ Aveu in 1968 
(published in English as The Confession in 
1970), an account of his ordeal. The book was 
made into a film under the same name. 


London, Fritz Wolfgang (1900-54), Ger- 
man physicist who, with Walter Heitler, de- 
vised the first quantum mechanical treatment 
of the hydrogen molecule. Their wave equa- 
tions were the basis for the valence-bond ap- 
proach to molecular quantum mechanics. 
London also made important contributions to 
early research on helium-4, the superfluid 
form of helium that is cooled below 2.2° K. 
-helium-4 properties theory 11:163f 
-valence-bond method development 4:91c 


London, Heinz (1907- ), 
British physicist. 
-low-temperature cooling methods 11:164f 
London, Jack (b. JoHN GRIFFITH LONDON, 
Jan. 12, 1876, San Francisco—d. Nov. 22, 
1916, Glen Ellen, Calif.), novelist and short- 
story writer, whose characteristic works deal 


German-born 


romantically with elemental struggles for sur- 
vival; he is one of the most extensively trans- 
lated of U.S. authors. Deserted by his father, 
a roving astrologer, he was raised in Oakland, 
Calif. by his spiritualist mother and his stepfa- 
ther, whose surname, London, he took. At 14 
he quit school to escape poverty and gain ad- 
venture. He explored San Francisco Bay in his 
sloop, alternately stealing oysters or working 
for the government fish patrol. He went to Ja- 
pan as a sailor and saw much of the U.S. as a 
hobo riding freight trains and as a member of 
Kelly’s industrial army (one of the many pro- 
test armies of unemployed born of the panic 
of 1893). Observation of depression condi- 
tions, fortified by a prison term for vagrancy, 
turned him, in 1894, into a militant Marxist 
Socialist. Rebelling against becoming a “work 
beast,’ London educated himself at public li- 
braries, where he studied, usually in popular- 
ized forms, the writings of Charles Darwin, 
Karl Marx, and Friedrich Nietzsche, and ar- 
rived at a philosphical amalgam of socialism 
and belief in the superiority of the white race. 
At 19 he crammed a four-year high school 
course into one year. He entered the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley but after one year 
abandoned education to seek a fortune in the 
Klondike during the gold rush of 1897. Re- 
turning the next year, still poor and unable to 
find work, he decided*to earn a living as a 
writer. 
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Brown Brothers 


London trained for his literary career with 
the courage and stamina of an athlete. 
He studied “literature”? magazines, then set 
himself a gruelling daily schedule of produc- 
ing sonnets, ballads, jokes, anecdotes, adven- 
ture stories, or horror stories, steadily increas- 
ing his output. The optimism and energy with 
which he attacked his task are best conveyed 
in his autobiographical novel Martin Eden 
(1909), perhaps his most enduring work. 
Within two years stories of his Alaskan ad- 
ventures, though often crude, began to win 
acceptance for their fresh subject matter and 
virile force. His first book, The Son of the 
Wolf (1900), gained a wide audience. During 
the remainder of his life he produced steadily, 
completing 50 books in 17 years. Although he 
became the highest paid writer in the U.S., his 
earnings never matched his expenditures, and 
he was never freed of the urgency of writing 
for money. He sailed a ketch to the South Pa- 
cific, telling of his adventures in The Cruise of 
the Snark (1911). In 1910 he settled on a 
ranch near Glen Ellen, California, where he 
built his grandiose ““Wolf House.” He protest- 
ed his socialist beliefs almost to the end of his 
life and was a hero among revolutionaries 
long after he had lost interest in the class 
struggle. His death from an overdose of drugs 
is usually regarded as a suicide. 

Jack London’s hastily written output is of 
uneven quality. His Alaskan stories Call of the 
Wild (1903), White Fang (1906), and Burning 
Daylight (1910), in which he dramatized in 
turn atavism, adaptability, and the appeal of 
the wilderness, are outstanding. In addition to 


Martin Eden, he wrote two other autobio- 
graphical novels of considerable interest: The 
Road (1907) and John Barleycorn (1913). Oth- 
er important works are The Sea Wolf (1904), 
which features a Nietzschean superman hero, 
and The Iron Heel (1907), a fantasy of the fu- 
ture that is a terrifying anticipation of fascism. 
His reputation declined in the U.S. in the 
1920s when a brilliant new generation of post- 
war writers made the prewar writers seem 
lacking in sophistication, but his popularity 
has remained high throughout the world, 
especially in the Soviet Union, where a com- 
memorative edition of his works published in 
1956 was reported to be sold out in five hours. 
Biographies of London include The Book of 
Jack London (1921), by Charmian London 
(his wife), Sailor on Horseback (1938), by Ir- 
ving Stone, and Jack London and His Times, 
by Joan London (a daughter). 


London, treaties and conferences of, a 
number of important agreements negotiated 
in London and conferences held there during’ 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

At the conference of 1827-32, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia demanded self-govern- 
ment for Greece, which was fighting for its in- 
dependence from Ottoman Turkey, and nego- 
tiated boundaries for the new Greek kingdom 
under its ruler Otto I of Bavaria. 

At the conference of 1830-31, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia recog- 
nized the independence of Belgium from the 
kingdom of The Netherlands; Belgian neu- 
trality was guaranteed and Leopold I of Saxe- 
Coburg recognized as its ruler. The dispute 
over Belgium did not end until the signing of 
the Treaty of 24 Articles of April 1839, when 
The Netherlands accepted Belgian indepen- 
dence. 

The Treaty of 1852 dealt with the status of 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, a 
source of tension between Denmark and the 
German Confederation. The Protocol of Lon- 
don of May 1852, signed by Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, recognized Danish rule over the 
duchies but as autonomous units not fully in- 
corporated into Denmark and accepted Chris- 
tian (LX) of Gliicksburg as heir to the Danish 
throne, 

By the Treaty of 1867, the independence and 
neutrality of the duchy of Luxembourg were 
guaranteed by the European powers, follow- 
ing the dissolution of the German Confedera- 
tion, to which the duchy had belonged. 

At the Conference of 1871, the representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Turkey, 
Austria-Hungary, and north Germany agreed 
to end the neutralization of the Black Sea as 
provided for in the Treaty of Paris of 1856, on 
a demand made by Russia. 

By the Treaty of May 30, 1913, which ended 
the First Balkan War (1912-13), Turkey lost 
most of its territory in the Balkan Peninsula; 
the status of Albania and of the Aegean is- 
lands was left to a future decision of the Euro- 
pean powers. 

By the Treaty of 1914, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, allies in World War I, agreed not 
to make a separate peace, thus strengthening 
the ties of the Triple Entente. 

By the secret Treaty of April 26, 1915, Italy 
pledged to enter World War I on the Entente 
side in exchange for territorial concessions (in- 
cluding Trentino, south Tirol, Istria, and 
northern Dalmatia) agreed to by Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. 

At the Naval Conference of 1930, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States agreed to regulation of submarine war- 
fare and to a five-year-holiday for capital ship 
construction. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan also signed a treaty, on April 
22, limiting battleship tonnage to the ratio of 
10:10: 7; but France and Italy refused to ac- 
cept the concept of ratios, 

1827 | : wis 

- diplomatic background and ae 1 
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-Russian Black Sea militarization 16:65g 
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London, University of, coeducational insti- 
tution of higher learning located primarily in 
London (two colleges, Royal Holloway in 
Surrey and Wye in Kent, are outside London), 
It was founded in 1836 as an examining and 
degree-awarding body and reconstituted in 
1900 as a dual-purpose (teaching and examin- 
ing) institution. During the first half of the 
20th century, the teaching university was 
greatly expanded: the 18 schools of the uni- 
versity existing in 1900 had by 1972 increased 
to 34. There were in the early 1970s almost 
40,000 internal students (those belonging to 
one of the university colleges and who are, 
therefore, under recognized university instruc- 
tion) and 35,000 external students (those par- 
taking solely of the examining and degree- 
awarding functions of the university, obtain- 
ing their instruction at another institution or 
working alone). Also attached to the universi- 
ty are 14 specialized institutes, mostly for 
postgraduate work. 

-colonial English educational model 8:862e 
-Mackinder’s career and location 

impact 11:267h 
-Whitehead’s writings during residence 19:817b 


London Agreement (1945), pact signed by 
US., U.S.S.R., U.K., and France’s provision- 
al government, which included a charter for 
an international military tribunal for the trial 
of Axis war criminals. 

-war crimes definition and punishment 19:555d 


London Assurance (1841), play by Dion 
Boucicault. 
- American realistic scenery origins 18:229a 


London Bridge, any of several successive 
structures spanning the Thames between 
Borough High Street, Southware, and King 
William Street in the City of London. The Old 
London Bridge of nursery-rhyme fame was 


Old London Bridge, lithograph after a manuscript 
illumination of c. 1500 in the British Museum (Royal 
M.S.S.16.F.ii.XV.) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co. Ltd. 


built by Peter of Colechurch between 1176 
and 1209, replacing the last of several timber 
bridges built in late Roman and early medi- 
eval times. Its 19 arches of varying breadths 
mounted on piers of different sizes were so 
narrow as to turn the river into a series of 
races during tidal flow. The widest arch was 
34 feet (10.4 metres), the narrowest 15 feet 
(4.6 metres). On the largest pier, in the middle 
of the river, stood a chapel. A defensive tower 
fronted a drawbridge partway across while 
another stood on the Southwark shore. Three 
years after completion the bridge was severely 


damaged by fire, the first of many calamitous © 


incidents. Despite these, it remained for centu- 
ries a choice residential and business site, its 


roadway loaded with houses and shops, many 
of which projected out over the river. It re- 
mained the sole crossing of the Thames at 
London until the 1740s, when Westminster 
Bridge was built, despite opposition from city 
merchants. Extensively rebuilt by Charles La- 
belye in the 1750s, the ancient structure was 
demolished and replaced in the 1820s by New 
London Bridge, designed by John Rennie, Sr., 
and built by his son John Jr. New London 
Bridge spanned the river with only five arches, 
with a centre span of 150 feet (45 metres). In 
the 1960s it was in turn replaced, but its ma- 
sonry facing, dismantled and shipped across 
the Atlantic, was re-erected on a core of rein- 
forced concrete at Lake Havasu City, Ariz., 
as a tourist attraction. 
-aqueducts of London and pumping 
systems 1:1039b 
-Colechurch’s 12th-century construction 
3:176g; illus. 
-history and features 11:96g 
-Rennie’s 19th-century construction 3:177e 


London Clay, major division of Eocene 
rocks in the London Basin of England (the 
Eocene Epoch began about 54,000,000 years 
ago and lasted about 16,000,000 years); it im- 
mediately underlies much of the city of Lon- 
don. The London Clay overlies the Reading 
Beds, underlies the Bagshot Sands, and is in- 
cluded in the Ypresian Stage, the lowermost 
division of Eocene rocks and time. In the Lon- 
don Basin the London Clay is as much as 200 
metres (600 feet) thick. The Clay consists of 
brown, bluish, or gray clay. In the regions of 
Greater London and Surrey, the upper por- 
tions of the London Clay consist of alternat- 
ing clays and sands that are sometimes known 
as the Claygate Beds. 

Although fossils are not especially abundant 
in the London Clay, a diverse faunal assem- 
blage has been discovered through compre- 
hensive sampling at a number of localities and 
by careful study. Mollusks dominate the ani- 
mal assemblage, but fish, brachiopods, 
worms, foraminifera, crabs, and cirripedes 
also occur. The diverse and abundant fossil 
plant assemblage discovered in the London 
Clay has proved to be of exceptional impor- 
tance. Terrestrial plants, including trees and 
leaves, were swept out to sea by currents or 
storms, became waterlogged, and sank into 
the soft sediments at the bottom of the basin. 
Logs are preserved, as are the seeds and fruits 
of palms, dicots, and conifers; the large fruits 
of the modern palm genus Nypa, currently re- 
stricted to the deltas and swamps of India, are 
exceptionally abundant. The plant and animal 
assemblages are indicative of warm, probably 
tropical climatic conditions that prevailed in 
western Europe during the Eocene. The dis- 
covery of crocodile remains in the London 
Clay further confirms this interpretation. 


London Company, also known as the vir- 
GINIA COMPANY, existed during the 17th cen- 
tury and was the chief financier of the Ameri- 
can colonial settlements. 

-education endowment and fate 6:358d 


London Convention, signed between the 
British government and a Transvaal deputa- 
tion in February 1884, intended to reduce An- 
glo-Afrikaner friction in South Africa and to 
strike a balance between British imperial su- 
premacy and Afrikaner demands for indepen- 
dence. It replaced the Pretoria Convention 
(q.v.) and made significant concessions to the 
Afrikaners by omitting the clause giving the 
British suzerainty, by replacing the British 
resident by a consul with no powers to inter- 
fere in Transvaal “native policy,” and by 
amending the southwest frontiers of the 
Transvaal at the expense of the Tswana, The 
convention was badly drafted and ambiguous 
and ultimately contributed to the South Afri- 
can War. 

-Caisse de la Dette expansion 6:496h 

-Rhodes’s political activities 15:812g 

- Transvaal independence from Britain 10:538h 
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London Corresponding Society, British 
political organization founded in 1792, 
‘reform movement growth and 

suppression 3:259b 


Londonderry, county of Ulster, in Northern 
Ireland, bounded by the Atlantic Ocean 
(north), the River Bann (east), County Tyrone 
(south), and the River Foyle (west). It has an 
area of 801 sq mi (2,075 sq km), roughly trian- 
gular in shape. The county’s principal physical 
features are the glacially eroded Sperrin 
Mountains formed by ancient mica schists and 
rising to more than 2,000 ft (600 m). To the 
north, extensive plateaus of basaltic lava, cov- 
ered with peat bog, overlie chalk and igneous 
formations. The lava escarpments are flanked 
by drift-covered hills and river valleys with 
wide deltaic terraces. To the south and east 
Old Red Sandstone and Lower Carboniferous 
Sandstone cap older rocks and meet igneous 
rock and intrusive granite of north Tyrone at 
Slieve Gallion (1,737 ft [529 m]). The climate 
is temperate with an annual rainfall of 40-50 
in. (1,000-1,250 mm). 

There is evidence of prehistoric settlement in 
the Mesolithic site (c. 6000 Bc) at Toome Bay 
on Lough Neagh, and in the massive Neolithic 
burial chambers scattered over the county. 
Celtic raths (circular earthworks) are also nu- 
merous, The county was relatively unaffected 
by Viking and Norman invaders and until the 
17th century had little contact with England. 
The shiring of Ulster was undertaken in 1585, 
when the county was described as the County 
of Coleraine. Following the defeat of the Irish 
earls and the confiscation of their lands in 
1609, English colonization was undertaken by 
livery companies of the City of London and 
the Honourable Irish Society (founded 1610). 
A charter of 1613 established the county of 
Londonderry comprising the old county, 
O’Neill lands of Loughinsholtin, and small 
parts of Donegal and Antrim. New towns 
were established and populated with Scots 
and English planters. Many of the original 
buildings of the settlement towns were de- 
stroyed in the 1641 rebellions and in the wars 
of the late 17th century. The early 18th cen- 
tury saw the mass migration of dissenting 
Presbyterians to New England. During World 
War II, Lough Foyle assumed strategic im- 
portance as a naval base. 

The economy of the county is primarily 
agricultural. Farms are generally small (25-30 
ac [10-12 ha]), growing oats, potatoes, and 
grass seed; stock rearing predominates on the 
larger lowland farms, Organized industry 
dates from the 19th century and with the ex- 
pansion of linen manufacture and the intro- 
duction of shirt making, shipbuilding, and dis- 
tilling. Manufacturing is now centred in the 
cities of Londonderry and Coleraine, with iso- 
lated factories in the smaller towns. There are 
salmon and eel fisheries in the Rivers Foyle 
and Bann. Portstewart and Castlerock are 
centres of a growing tourist industry. The 
county has an excellent road system and is 
linked by two railway lines with Belfast. There 
is regular sea traffic between Coleraine and 
Scottish and northern parts. Pop. (1971) ex- 


-clusive of Londonderry county borough, 


130,556. 
-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:288c; 
maps 289 


Londonderry, city and county borough, 
Northern Ireland, on the Foyle, a broad estu- 
ary into which flow the Rivers Finn, Mourne, 
Strule, Derg, and Deele. The city stands on a 
hill and is surrounded by the city walls about 
1 mi (1.6 km) in circumference. Modern build- 
ings extend beyond the walls and across the 
Foyle (bridged). Its former name, Derry, 
comes from the Gaelic word doire meaning 

“oak grove.” 

St. Columba established a monastery on the 
site in the middle of the 6th century but the 
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settlement was destroyed by Norse invaders, 
who reportedly burned it down seven times 
before 1200. The town was granted by Rich- 
ard II to Richard de Burgh (known as the Red 
Earl) and served as a strategic point in the Tu- 
dor wars against the native Irish. It was de- 
stroyed again in 1568 by the explosion of a 
munitions dump. The first charter was grant- 
ed in 1604, and in 1613 the town was given to 
the City of London as part of the area to be 


Cees aaa * 


Londonderry on the River Foyle, Northern Ireland 


C. May—Shostal 


colonized. It then received the name of Lon- 
donderry. The new town was besieged several 
times in the 17th century; it held out for 105 
days against the forces of James I in 1688-89. 
During and after World Wars I and II, Lon- 
donderry served as a naval base. A civil rights 
campaign was inaugurated in Ulster in 1968, 
and from 1969 street riots and increasing vio- 
lence took place in Londonderry and Belfast. 
After British troops were called in to patrol 
the streets, the riots were characterized by an 
increasing use of firearms and bombs. 

The city’s principal industry is shirt manufac- 
ture, with smaller factories producing furni- 
ture, small ships, sound recorders, and food 
products. St. Columba’s Protestant cathedral, 
completed in 1633, contains many relics of the 
siege of 1688-89. Magee University College 
was founded in 1865, and Foyle College, a 
school for boys, in 1617. Pop. (1973 est.) 
51,200. 
54°57’ N, 6°50’ W 
-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:288c; 

map 289 
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-population and industrial importance 13:238f 


Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd mar- 
quess of: see Castlereagh, Viscount. 


London force (physics): see van der Waals 
forces. 


London Gazette, originally oxFoRD GA- 
ZETTE, Official British government twice-week- 
ly newspaper published since 1665. 
-newspaper publishing history 15:238c 


London Labour and the London Poor (4 
vol., 1851-62), pioneer work in sociology by 
Henry Mayhew. 
-documentary photography 

development 14:322f 


London Magazine, British literary maga- 
zine published 1820-29; it superseded the 
London Magazine; or, Gentleman’s Monthly 
Intelligencer. 

-magazine publishing history 15:250g 

London Magazine, British literary maga- 
zine founded in 1954. 


London Merchant, The; or, The History 
of George Barnwell (1731), play by George 
Lillo. 

-middle class tragedy development 18:226f 


London Mercury, British literary magazine 
published 1919-39, 


London Metropolitan Police: see Scot- 
land Yard. 


London Missionary Society (founded 
1795): see Congregational Council for World 
Mission. 


London Pharmacopoeia, an English phar- 
macopoeia of the 17th century. 
-nationwide use in England 14:191d 


London Prize Ring rules, set of rules gov- 
erning bareknuckle boxing, which were adopt- 
ed in 1838 and revised in 1853. They supersed- 
ed those drawn up by Jack Broughton, known 
as the father of English boxing, in 1743. Un- 
der the London rules, bouts were held in a 


“ring” 24 feet (7.3 metres) square enclosed by 
ropes. A knockdown ended the round, fol- 
lowed by a 30-second rest and an additional 8 
seconds to regain the centre of the ring. 
Butting, gouging, hitting below the waist, and 
kicking were banned. Although the Marquess 
of Queensberry rules, which called for glove 
matches, appeared in 1867, professional 
bareknuckle fights continued. In 1889 John L. 
Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain in 75 rounds to de- 
fend his heavyweight championship, the last 
heavyweight championship bout held under 
London rules. 

-boxing regulations formalization 3:92c 


London Prodigal, The (1605), comedy at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. Although certainly 
not his, it is printed in the Third and Fourth 
Folios. 


London School of Arts and Crafts, art 
school founded in 1896 for the purpose of 
reviving handicrafts. 

-embodiment of Morris idea 2:95b 


London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, member institution of the Uni- 
versity of London. It was founded in 1895 and 
offers studies in such social sciences as eco- 
nomics, statistics, political science, interna- 
tional relations, social anthropology, sociolo- 
gy, criminology, and public administration. 
-Mackinder’s appointment and career 11:267h 
-political science recognition 14:703g 


London Spy, The, English magazine pub- 
lished 1698-1700. 
-magazine publishing history 15:248c 


London Symphonies, two series, of six sym- 
phonies each (hos. 93-98 and 99-104), com- 
posed by Joseph Haydn in 1791-92 and 1793- 
95, respectively, and first performed in Lon- 
don during the composer’s two visits there 
(1791-92 and 1794-95), at concerts arranged 
by the London impresario J.P. Salomon, The 
symphonies were received with rapturous ap- 
plause. They include nos. 94 Surprise, 96 
Miracle, 100 Military, 101 The Clock, 103 
Drum Roll, and 104 London. No. 102 in B Flat 
Major is considered one of the greatest of all 
symphonies. 

-composition and musical excellence 8:682h 
-harmony’s functional use 8:652g 

-orchestral innovations 13:646b 

-stylistic characteristics 17:913b 


London Transport, in full LONDON TRANS- 
PORT EXECUTIVE, authority appointed by the 
Greater London Council to manage and oper- 
ate rail and bus services along 252 miles (406 


kilometres) of rail lines (of which 99 miles are 
underground) and 1,730 miles (2,770 ki- 
lometres) of bus routes. Other means of trans- 
portation in London are private or are lic- 
ensed by other authorities. 

-Victoria Line ventilation 8:722c 


London Zoo, in Regent’s Park, London, one 
of the most comprehensive animal collections 
in the world, known especially for its rare spe- 
cies. Opened in 1828, the zoo is controlled by 
the Zoological Society of London. In 1955 a 
reconstruction plan was begun, and within 10 
years a footbridge, an elephant house, deer 
and antelope houses, a walk-through aviary, 
and an animal hospital had been built, The 
14-hectare (34-acre) zoo exhibits 7,000 speci- 
mens of 1,500 species; annual attendance is 
almost 1,800,000. 

In 1931 the Zoological Society opened a 
country branch, Whipsnade Park, in Dunsta- 
ble, Bedfordshire. Resembling a large country 
estate, the 202-hectare (500-acre) zoo displays 
and breeds large numbers of animals. It has 
more than 2,100 specimens of 230 species; an- 
nual attendance is about 475,000. 

‘animal study as primary purpose 19:1161d 
-Whipsnade Zoo design prototype of 
open-range variety 19:1162e 


Londrina, city, northern Parana state, south- 
eastern Brazil. Founded in 1930 by a small 
group of Japanese and German settlers, it 
rapidly became the commercial, political, and 
cultural centre of the state’s northern pioneer 
zone, Industry includes the processing of 
coffee, cotton, rice, fruit, and livestock prod- 
ucts, and paper milling and liquor distilling. 


Praca Rocha Pombo, a garden square in Londrina, 
Braz. 
Dilson Martins—EB Inc 


A large soluble coffee factory serves the sur- 
rounding coffee-growing district. Londrina is 
connected by rail with Sao Paulo, 300 mi (480 
km) east, and with Curitiba (the state capital) 
and the Atlantic port of Paranagua by a 300- 
mi, two-lane highway running southeastward 
to the coast. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 156,670. 
23°18’ S, 51°09’ W 

-map, Brazil 3:125 

Lonedale Operator, The (1911), motion 
picture directed by D.W. Griffith. 

-chase scenes and rhythmic editing 12:516d 


Lonely Villa, The (1909), film by D.W. 
Griffith. 
-chase scenes and rhythmic editing 12:516d 


Long, Crawford Williamson (b. Noy. 1, 
1815, Danielsville, Ga.—d. June 16, 1878, 
Athens), first physician known to have used- 
ether as an anesthetic in surgery. 

After serving in hospitals in New York City, 
Long returned to Georgia, where he set up 
practice in Jefferson. There he observed that 
persons injured in “ether frolics” seemed to 
suffer no pain, and in 1842 he painlessly 
removed a tumour from the neck of a patient 
to whom he had administered ether. He con- 


_ 


‘tinued to use ether in other cases but did not 
publish any report of its use until 1849. Three 
years earlier William Morton had demon- 
strated the use of ether in a similar type of 
surgery. Despite Morton’ s claims to the dis- 
covery, Long’s priority is recognized, 

‘anesthetic use of ether in 1842 1:867b 


Long, Earl Kemp (1895-1960), governor of 
Louisiana (1939-40, 1948-52, 1956-60). 
-Louisiana economic development role 11:126c 


Long, George Washington de: 
Long, George Washington. 


Long, Huey (Pierce) (b. Aug. 30, 1893, 
near Winnfield, La.—d. Sept. 10, 1935, Baton 
Rouge), flamboyant and demagogic governor 


see De 


Huey Long 
UPI Compix 


of Louisiana and U.S. senator whose social 
reforms and radical welfare proposals got 
mired in the unprecedented executive dictator- 
ship that he perpetrated to ensure control of 
his home state. 

In spite of an impoverished background, 
young Long managed to obtain enough for- 
mal schooling to pass the bar examination in 
1915. Politically ambitious, he was elected to 
the state railroad commission at 25. In 1928 
he won the governorship through the heavy 
support of the rural districts. His picturesque 
if irreverent speech and unconventional ways 
soon made him nationally famous, and he was 
widely known by his nickname, “Kingfish.” 
He made a genuine contribution with an am- 
bitious and successful program of public 
works and welfare legislation in a state that 
had been politically static for two generations. 
Always the champion of poor whites, he 
effected a free textbook law, improved high- 
ways to the backcountry, expanded state uni- 
versity facilities, and erected a state hospital 
where free treatment for all was intended. Op- 
posed to excessive privileges for the rich, he 
financed his improvements with increased in- 
heritance and income taxes as well as a sever- 
ance tax on oil—earning him the bitter enmity 
of the oil interests. 

Long’s folksy manner and sympathy for the 
underprivileged diverted attention from his 
ruthless autocracy, however. Surrounding 
himself with gangster-like bodyguards, he dic- 
tated outright to members of the legislature, 
using intimidation if necessary. About to leave 
office to serve in the U.S. Senate (1932), he 
fired the legally elected lieutenant governor 
and replaced him with two designated succes- 
sors who would obey him from Washington. 
He averted threatened defeat in 1934 by hav- 
ing the Louisiana government completely re- 
shaped, abolishing local government, and giv- 
ing himself personal control of all education- 
al, police, and fire appointments throughout 
the state. He achieved absolute control of the 
State militia, judiciary, and election and tax- 
assessing apparatus, at the same time denying 
citizens any legal or electoral redress. 

In the Senate (1932-35) he sought national 
power with a Share-the-Wealth program (“‘ev- 
ery man a king”), which was openly tempting 
to a epassiontshocked public. Had Long 
been able to assume leadership of similar na- 
tionwide radical movements, a private poll 
taken in the spring of 1935 estimated that he 


would have won up to 4,000,000 votes in the 
next year’s presidential election, thus wielding 
a balance of power between the two major 
parties. 

Though alienated from the regular Demo- 
cratic Party nationally and locally, he was at 
the height of his power when assassinated by 
Carl Austin Weiss, son of aman whom he had 
vilified. The Long political dynasty was car- 
ried on by his brother, Earl K. Long, who 
served as governor (1939-40, 1948-52, 1956- 
60), and his son, Russell B. Long, U.S. sena- 
tor since 1948, 

-Louisiana economic development role 11:126b 
-New Deal emphasis shift and 
program 18:990d 


Long, Stephen Harriman (1784-1864), one 
of the first members of the U.S. Corps of 
Topographical Engineers who explored the 
Upper Mississippi River (1817), the Rocky 
Mountain region (1820), and the northern 
U.S. boundary (1823). He named Longs Peak 
in Colorado for himself. 

‘North American Desert exploration 13:203c 


Long An, province (tinh) of the flat Mekong 
Delta region, southern South Vietnam. It is 
drained in part by the Song (river) Vam Co 
Tay and its affluent, the Song Vam Co Dong, 
both of which are navigable throughout the 
province. Approximately the western third of 
the 633-sq-mi (1,639-sq-km) rice-raising prov- 
ince is inundated by the annual summer mon- 
soonal flooding of the Mekong. Tan An, the 
provincial seat, which has a hospital and a 
teacher-training institution, is located on the 
right bank of the Song Vam Co Tay, 45 mi (72 
km) southwest of Saigon. It is a processing 
centre for rice, sugarcane, and coconuts. It is 
served by the Saigon-—Can Tho highway and 
was formerly served by the now dismantled 
Saigon-Can Tho railway branch. Formerly 
Khmer (Cambodian) land, the province was 
taken over by the Annamese in the 17th cen- 
tury. Pop. (1971 est.) 381,861. 

‘area and population table 19:142 


longan, also spelled LUNGAN, common name 
for Euphoria longana, a tree of the soapberry 


Longan (Euphoria longana) 


Douglas David Dawn 


family (Sapindaceae) native to tropical Asia 
and introduced into other warm regions of the 
world; it bears a pulpy, edible fruit, also 
called longan. The tree grows to 9-12 metres 
(30-40 feet), The flowers are small and yel- 
lowish-white. The rather spherical, yellowish- 
brown fruit has a white and juicy pulp. 


long-and-short work, in early English Ro- 
manesque architecture, form of masonry in 
which slabs, or hewn stones, that form the ex- 
ternal angles of a building (quoins), are posi- 
tioned alternately upright and flat to achieve 
solid cornering; the main wall, of which they 
form the corner, is made of small stones and 
rubble masonry. This form of construction is 
commonly associated with the 11th century, 
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though it is also found in later periods. A 
good example of long-and-short work is the 
tower of St. Michael’s Church, Oxford. 


Long-and-short work on the tower of 
Earls Barton Church, Northamptonshire, 
Eng., 10th century 

AF. Kersting 


Long Beach, city, port, Los Angeles County, 
California, U.S., on San Pedro Bay. Originally 
an Indian trading camp, the site was part of 
the Rancho Nieto (1784) and later of the Ran- 
chos Los Alamitos and Cerritos. Laid out in 
1881 by W.E. Willmore as Willmore City, it 
was promoted as a seaside resort and was in- 
corporated (1888) and renamed for its 8%-mi 
(134%-km) beach, Reincorporated as a city in 
1897, it surrounds the independent city of Sig- 
nal Hill. 

Industrial and harbour development was 
stimulated by the discovery of oil in 1921 at 
Signal Hill, and Long Beach has expanded 
with the post-World War II growth of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. It possesses tide- 
land oil rights, and offshore city derricks are 
concealed as skyscrapers on floating, land- 
scaped islands. Land subsidence caused by the 
draining of oil pools has been contained by in- 
jections of seawater. In 1933 a severe earth- 
quake caused widespread damage. Connected 
to the Los Angeles harbour by the Cerritos 
Channel, Long Beach is the site of a U.S. na- 
val station and shipyard and possesses exten- 
sive docking and storage facilities. Diversified 
industries include the production of automo- 
biles, aircraft, and ships, as well as oil refining, 
food processing, and marine research. Pop. 
(1980) 361,334. 
33°46’ N, 118°11’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
‘metropolitan population density map 18:930 


Long Beach, city, Nassau County, south- 
eastern New Yor ‘k, U.S., on a white sandy 
stretch of the Outer Barrier off the south 
shore of west Long Island, facing the Atlantic. 
By 1900 it had developed into a thriving resort 
where many prominent citizens maintained 
summer residences. After the 1930s train and 
freeway connections attracted an increasing 
number of permanent residents, so that its 
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character became more suburban. Inc. vil- 
lage, 1912; city, 1922. Pop. (1980) 34,073. ~ 
40°35’ N, 73°41’ W 


Long Beach, first nuclear-powered surface 
warship, was launched by the U.S. Navy in 


Stern view of the USS “Long Beach” 
By courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


1959. Displacing 14,000 tons, the “Long 
Beach” was classed as a cruiser but was sub- 
stantially larger than conventionally powered 
ships of the same tonnage because of the rela- 
tive compactness of its nuclear plant. It car- 
ried guided-missile armament and antisubma- 
rine weapons and devices and was capable of 
remaining at sea for six months at a time. 
-naval craft design history 12:898e 


Longbenton, town in the metropolitan coun- 
ty of Tyne and Wear, England (formerly in 
Northumberland), adjacent to the northeast- 
ern boundary of the city of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, for which it functions as a residential 
area. 

The principal industry, since the mid-18th 
century, has been coal mining. George Ste- 
phenson, the 19th-century inventor of the rail- 
way engine, was at one time engineer at Kill- 
ingworth colliery, and his house is preserved. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 48,970. 
55°02’ N, 1°35’ W 
Long-Bien (North Vietnam): see Hanoi. 
longboat (auxiliary vessel): see launch. 


longbow, probably of Welsh origin, bow 
commonly six feet tall and the predominant 


Longbow and arrows, English, 14th century 
(reproduction) 


By courtesy of the West Point Museum Collections, United States Military 
Academy 3 


missile weapon of the English in the Hundred 
Years’ War and on into the 16th century. The 
best longbows were made of yew, might re- 
quire a force of 100 pounds to draw, and shot 
arrows a cloth yard (about 37 inches) long, 
with an effective range of 200 yards (180 
metres). The longbow played an important 
role in the battles of Crécy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt. 

history, design, and use 1:1083b; illus. 1086 
-shooting accuracy of medieval design 1:698f 
‘weapons and delivery systems history 19:681f 
-weapons of Middle Ages comparison 19:576h 


Long Branch, city, Monmouth County, . 


eastern New Jersey, U.S., on the Atlantic. Set- 


tled in 1668 on land purchased from the Lenni 
Lenape Indians, it was named for its location 
on the Long Branch of the South Shrewsbury 
River. Its development as a coastal resort be- 
gan in the 1780s. During the gilded Victorian 
Age it was frequented by many notables in- 
cluding Lillie Langtry, Lillian Russell, and 
“Diamond Jim’ Brady. It became the sum- 
mer capital of Presidents Grant, Garfield, and 
Wilson. After Garfield was shot, a spur line 
was laid from the Elberon Railway Station to 
the porch of Francklyn Cottage, where he was 
brought from Washington, D.C. to recover. 
He died there Sept. 19, 1881. 

With the establishment of textile and elec- 
tronics industries and the foundation in 1933 
of Monmouth College, Long Branch has 
become an all-year-round residential city. Ft. 
Monmouth is nearby. Long Branch includes 
the communities of Elberon, North Long 
Branch, and West End. Inc. 1904. Pop. (1980) 
29,819. 
40°18’ N, 74°00’ W 
‘painting by Winslow Homer 8:1021h 
Long Cay, district, Bahamas, West Indies. 
-area and population table 2:592 


Longchamp, William (d. Jan. 31, 1197, Poi- 
tiers, Fr.), ecclesiastical statesman who gov- 
erned England in 1190-91, while King Rich- 
ard I (ruled 1189-99) was away from the king- 
dom during the Third Crusade. Of Norman 
origin, Longchamp was made chancellor of 
England and bishop of Ely when Richard as- 
cended the throne. After Richard’s departure 
on crusade, he became joint justiciar with 
Hugh de Puiset, bishop of Durham (March 
1190). Longchamp soon drove Hugh from 
office, and in June 1190 he was appointed pa- 
pal legate by Pope Clement III. Although he 
was able and completely loyal to Richard, 
Longchamp’s overbearing manner and anti- 
English prejudices earned him the hostility of 
the English people. Hoping to profit by this 
situation, Richard’s brother John (later King 
John, 1199-1216) rebelled and forced Long- 
champ to flee to France. Early in 1193 Long- 
champ visited Richard, who was being held 
prisoner in Germany, and arranged for the 
King to be ransomed. John’s rebellion col- 
lapsed upon Richard’s return to England 
(March 1194), Richard retained Longchamp 
as chancellor and employed him on diplomat- 
ic missions. 2 

-John’s succession drive activity 10:236g 
Longchamps (Guyana): see Georgetown. 


Long Count, a continuous count of time 
from a base date, established by the Maya to 
describe accurately a given date. The base 
date was 4-Ahau 8 Cumku, considered to be 
the start of the Maya era. 

-chronology of Mesoamerican history 4:581d 
«Mayan computation of time 11:721g 


Long Day’s Journey into Night (first per- 
formed and published 1956), intense and moy- 
ing drama by Eugene O’Neill, who felt that in 
this play he had finally “faced his dead.” 
Written in 1940-41, it reveals the love and 
hate in his own family by presenting one day’s 
events in the lives of Mary Tyrone, the moth- 
er, who is addicted to morphine; James Ty- 
rone, her husband, a potentially great actor 
who has squandered his talent; and their two 
sons, Jamie, a jealous drunkard, and Edmund 
(representing O’Neill), a consumptive. The 
play won a Pulitzer Prize in 1957. 

-style and autobiographical theme 13:572g 
-tragedy and the death wish 18:587b 


Longden, Johnny, real name JOHN ERIC 
LONGDEN (b., Feb. 14, 1907, Wakefield, York- 
shire), U.S. jockey, who in a career of 40 years 
(1927-66) established a world record in 
Thoroughbred racing with 6,032 victories 
(some sources give 6,026). This mark was sur- 
passed in 1970 by Willie Shoemaker. On May 
15, 1952, Longden became the first jockey in 
the U.S. to ride 4,000 winners and the second 
in the world to do so. (Two years earlier, Gor- 
don Richards of England achieved that feat.) 


On Feb. 28, 1957, Longden became the first 
to ride 5,000 winners. J 
The son of a coal miner, Longden emigrated 
with his family from England to Canada in 
1912, and he began his racing career in Utah 
in 1927. In 1943 he rode Count Fleet to victo- 
ry in the Triple Crown events of USS. 
Thoroughbred racing (the Kentucky Derby, 
the Preakness Stakes, and the Belmont 
Stakes). For three seasons (1938 and 1947-48) 
he led U.S. jockeys in races won. He was 
elected to the Jockeys’ Hall of Fatne, Pimlico, 
Md., in 1956, and to the National Museum of 
Racing Hall of Fame, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
in 1958, 
-horse racing record 8:1098g 


long-distance running, foot racing on flat 
tracks at distances of about 3,000 metres and 
more, as well as cross-country races, steeple- 
chasing, and the marathon, Major ref. 
18:545b 


long-eared bat (Plecotus), any of five spe- 
cies of small, usually colonial bats of the 
family Vespertilionidae. Long-eared bats, also 
known as lump-nosed, or big-eared, bats, are 


Long-eared bat (P/ecotus phyllotis) 
Roger W. Barbour 


found in the Old World and in North Ameri- 
ca. They are about 5-7 centimetres (2-3 
inches) long without the 3.5-5.5-centimetre 
tail and weigh 5-20 grams (%-% ounce). They 
have soft, brown fur, and some species have 
glandular lumps on the muzzle. The ears, 
which may be four centimetres long, are fold- 
ed when the bats rest. Long-eared bats fly 
slowly and often hover to pick insects from 
leaves or walls. They hibernate in winter. 
-head features, illus. 1 4:429 


long-eared owl (Asio otus), nocturnal bird of 
prey of the family Strigidae (order Strigi- 


Long-eared owl (Asio otus) 
Schrempp—Annan Photo Features 


formes). Common to woodlands of northern 
Europe and America, it is recognized by its 
long ear tufts. Long- eared owls are brownish 
above, mottled and streaked. They have white 
underparts with dark streaks, These owls are 
about 30 centimetres (about 1 foot) long. 
They eat mice, birds, fish, frogs, and insects. 


Long Eaton, town, Derbyshire, England, ly- 
ing between the cities of Nottingham (7% mi 
[12 km] northeast) and Derby (10 mi north- 
west), and serving as a dormitory settlement 
for both cities. A former centre of the English 
lace trade, the town now has some light indus- 
try, including the manufacture of hosiery; 
holds a twice-weekly open market; and ad- 
joins the large railway marshalling yards at 
Toton. — coe prelim.) 33,694. 

52°54’ N, 1°15’ W 

*map, Pane Kingdom 18:866 

Longest Journey, The (1907), novel by 
E.M. Forster, interesting for its picture of so- 
cial and intellectual life in the University of 
Cambridge of his day. It is about the weak- 
willed Rickie Elliot, who ultimately finds a re- 
demption by losing his life to save his half 
brother, Stephen Wonham, whom he had ear- 
lier tried to cheat. 

-imagination—nature theme 7:547h 


longevity, length of the life of an organism, 
ranging from one day for the mayfly to thou- 
sands of years for the bristlecone pine. A max- 
imum life-span (q.v.) probably exists for each 
species. The life-span of each individual de- 
pends, however, on different environmental 
pressures (availability of food, shelter, cli- 
mate, predators), variation in physical condi- 
tion (disease, accidents), and heredity (off- 
spring from long-lived parents tend to have a 
longer life expectancy than those from short- 
lived parents). 
-life-span data and conclusions 10:911g 
‘Taoist veneration of age 17:1036d 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (b. Feb. 

, 1807, Portland, Maine—d. March 24, 
1882, Cambridge, Mass.), the most popular of 
U.S, poets in the 19th century. After his death 
a memorial to him was unveiled in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but some years later a violent 
reaction against his poetry set in. His poetry is 
still loved by many, however, and such poems 
as “My Lost Youth” transcend the metrical 
scaffolding upon which they are erected. He 
rarely touches greatness in his poems, but 
tee poetry can be found throughout his 
work, 


Longfellow 


Historical Pictures Service, Chicago 


Both sides of his family came from York- 
shire, Eng. His mother, Zilpah Wadsworth, 
was the daughter of a general in the American 
Revolution, who traced her father’s ancestry 
back to the Plymouth Pilgrims. His paternal 
ancestor, a blacksmith, settled in Byfield, 
Mass., in 1680. His early education was in pri- 
vate schools and in the Portland Academy. 
He entered Bowdoin College as a sophomore 
and graduated in the class of 1825 with Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. At college he was attract- 
ed especially to Sir Walter Scott’s romances 
. and Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, and his 
verses appeared in national magazines. His fa- 


ther wanted him to enter his law office, but 


the future poet wrote, “I most eagerly aspire 
after future eminence in literature.”’ He was so 
fluent in translating that on graduation he was 
offered a professorship in modern languages 
provided that he would first study in Europe. 

On the Continent he learned French, Spanish 
and Italian but refused to settle down to a 
regimen of scholarship at any university. In 
1829 he returned to the U.S. to be a professor 
and librarian at Bowdoin. He wrote and edit- 
ed textbooks, translated poetry and prose, 
and wrote essays on French, Spanish, and 
Italian literature but felt isolated. When he 
was offered a professorship at Harvard, with 
another opportunity to go abroad, he accept- 
ed and set forth for Germany in 1835, On this 
trip he visited England, Sweden, and The 
Netherlands. In 1835, saddened by the death 
of his first wife, whom he had married in 1831, 
he ceased his wandering and settled at Heidel- 
berg where he fell under the influence of Ger- 
man romanticism. 

In October 1836 he left for home, returned 
to Harvard, and settled in the famous Craigie 
House, which was later given to him as a wed- 
ding present when he remarried in 1843. His 
travel sketches, Outre-Mer (1835), lacked Ir- 
ving’s humour and capacity for creating char- 
acter and the book did not succeed. In 1839 
he published Hyperion, a romantic novel, and 
Voices of the Night, a volume containing “The 
Psalm of Life” and “The Light of the Stars” 
—poems that became immediately popular. 
In 1841 his Ballads and Other Poems, contain- 
ing “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” swept the 
nation, but his Poems on Slavery (1842) 
lacked the power of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
He was more at home in Evangeline (1847), an 
idyll of the former French colony of Acadia in 
dactylic hexameters, which reached: almost 
every literate home in the U.S. 

After presiding over Harvard’s modern lan- 
guage program for 18 years, Longfellow left 
teaching in 1854. In 1855, using Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft’s two books on the Indian tribes 
of North America as the base, and the trocha- 
ic metrics of the Finnish epic Kalevala as his 
medium, he fashioned The Song of Hiawatha, 
one of his most artistic productions. Its appeal 
was immediate. In 1858 he wrote The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish in the “Evangeline” 
measure. 

The death in 1861 of his second wife after she 
accidentally set her dress on fire plunged him 
into melancholy. Driven by the need for 
spiritual relief, he translated the Divine Come- 
dy of Dante Alighieri, one of the most notable 
translations to that time and wrote six sonnets 
on Dante, which are among his finest pro- 
ductions. 

The Tales of a Wayside Inn, modelled rough- 
ly on Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and pub- 
lished in 1863, reveals his narrative gift. The 
first poem, ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” became a 
national favourite. He published in 1872 what 
was intended to be his masterpiece, the Chris- 
tus: A Mystery, a trilogy dealing with Chris- 
tianity from its beginning and followed it with 
two fragmentary dramatic poems, “Judas 
Maccabaeus” and ‘‘Michael Angelo.” But his 
genius was not dramatic, as he had demon- 
strated earlier in The Spanish Student (1843). 
Long after his death in 1882, however, these 
neglected later works eventually were seen to 
contain some of his most effective writing. 

- American literature of the 19th 
century 10:1189a 

‘English prosody and Classical 
models 15:71f 


Longfellow-Evangeline State Park, just 
north of St. Martinville, in St. Martin’s Parish, 
southern Louisiana, U.S., on Bayou Teche, 
southwest of Baton Rouge. Established in 
1934, if occupies an area of 157 ac (64 ha), 
and its chief feature is Acadian House Mu- 
seum, believed to have been the home of 
Louis Arceneaux (portrayed as the character 
Gabriel in Longfellow’s poem Evangeline) af- 
ter he was exiled from Nova Scotia. Built in 
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1765 of hand-hewn timbers fastened with 
wooden pegs, the three-story cottage and ad- 
joining kitchen have been completely restored. 
Another building houses the Acadian Craft 
Shop, where cloth and palmetto weaving and 
basketry are practiced. 

30°15’ N, 91°48’ W 

Longford, Irish LoNGPHORT, county in the 
province of Leinster, Ireland. It has an area of 
only 403 sq mi (1,044 sq km) and is bounded 
by Counties Leitrim and Cavan to the north- 
west and northeast, respectively, by West- 
meath on the southeast, and by Roscommon 
on the west. The main features of drainage are 
the valleys of the Rivers Shannon, Erne, and 
Inny and Loughs (lakes) Gowna and Ree. The 
surface of the county, generally a part of low- 
land Ireland, rises from the Shannon to 200- 
400 ft (60-120 m), but there are isolated hills 
and ranges. The lowland is thickly plastered 
with glacial drifts, and the disorganization of 
drainage by glaciation has produced large 
areas of bogs. One-fifth of the county is rough 
pasture, chiefly peat bog; some meadows by 
the Shannon are flooded in wet seasons but 
are valuable in drier periods. 

The early name for Longford was Annaly, or 
Anale, a principality of the O’Farrells, in 
Meath. In the 12th century it was granted by 
Henry II to Hugh de Lacy, who started an 
English colony. On the division of Meath into 
two counties in 1543, Annaly was included in 
Westmeath. By 1569 it was a shire under the 
name of Longford. The county is adminis- 
tered by a county council and shares a county 
manager with Westmeath. 

One-tenth of the county’s farmland is given 
to crops, mainly oats and potatoes. Most 
farms are less than 30 ac (12 ha), and their 
main concern is the pasturing of cattle, chiefly 
for export to the richer and larger farms of 
County Meath. Some dairying is carried on. 
One-quarter of the county’s population live in 
towns, of which the largest is Longford, the 
county town. Pop. (1971) 28,250. 

‘area and population table 9:884 
-Catholic land ownership map 3:288 
-map, Ireland 9:882 


Longford, town, northeast central Tas- 
mania, Australia, at the confluence of the 
South Esk and Lake rivers. It became known 
as Norfork Plains when, in 1813, land was 
granted there to settlers from the Pacific Nor- 
folk Island by Goy. Lachlan Macquarie. The 


sed sec A mien Sots 
Herding sheep near Longford, Tasmania 
By courtesy of The Mercury, Hobart 


town, founded in 1827 as Latour and renamed 
after an early settler, was declared a munici- 
pality in 1862. Just off the Midland Highway 
and on a rail line to Launceston (12 mi [19 
km] north), Longford serves a district of stock 
breeding and wool, cereal, and dairy farming. 
Its manufactures include polish, disinfectant, 
sandsoap, and confectionery. The town is the 
site of a more set oe road racing circuit. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,712 

38°10" S, 147°05' E 
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Longford, Irish LoNGPHORT, county town 
(seat) of County Longford, Ireland, on the 
River Camlin. A fortress of the O’Farrells in 
antiquity, Longford has a 17th-century castle 
and a 19th-century cathedral for the dioceses 
of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise. Trade is in 
grain, butter, and bacon, but industry includes 
corn mills, a spool factory, and tanneries. 
Pop. (1971) 3,876. 

53°44’ N, 7°47' W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 
eae Edward Arthur Henry Paken- 

ham, 6th earl of (b. Dec. 29, 1902, London 
—d., Feb. 4, 1961, Dublin), theatre patron and 
playwright who is best remembered as the di- 
rector of the Gate Theatre in Dublin. Long- 
ford was educated at Oxford University. In 

1931 he bought up the outstanding shares of 
the financially unstable Gate Theatre and also 
became a co-director. Five years later he 
formed Longford Productions Ltd., an acting 
company that alternated with that of Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal Mac Liammédir at the 
Gate. Longford subsidized the theatre from 
his Own resources, and when a public fund 
was opened in 1957, he took up collections in 
the Dublin streets. He wished to keep it a peo- 
ple’s theatre and maintained startlingly low 
admission prices. 

His own plays performed there included The 
Melians (1931), The Yahoo (1935), and As- 
cendancy (1935); the company also staged 
Longford’s Gaelic versions of plays by Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Moliére. 


longhair, breed of domestic cat noted for its 
long, soft, flowing coat. Long-haired cats were 
originally known as Persians or Angoras. 
These names were later discarded in favour of 
the name longhair, although the cats are still 
commonly called Persians in the United 
States. The longhair, a medium-sized or large 
cat with a cobby (stocky), short-legged body, 
has a broad round head, a snub nose, and a 
short, heavily haired tail. The large, round 
eyes may be blue, orange, golden, green, or 
copper coloured, depending on the colour of 
the cat. The soft, finely textured coat forms a 
heavy ruff about the neck. 

The longhair is bred in a number of colour 
varieties. The solid, or self, colours are white, 
black, blue, red, and cream. Patterned coats 
include shaded silver and black (smoke); sil- 
ver, brown, blue, or red with darker markings 
(tabby); white finely ticked with black (chin- 
chilla); cream, red, and black (tortoiseshell); 
calico, or tortoiseshell and white; intermin- 
gled blue gray and cream (blue cream); and 
bicoloured. The colours of tortoiseshells, cali- 
cos, and blue creams are genetically linked 
with the sex of the cat. Almost all are females, 
and the few males are sterile. Blue-eyed white 
cats may be deaf. 

Longhairs with Siamese markings (i.e., pale 
body and dark face, ears, legs, and tail) are 
Himalayans (qg.v.), or colourpoints. Similarly 
marked longhairs with white paws are called 
Birmans. Peke-faced longhairs have short, 
pushed in, Pekingese-like faces. 

Longhair cats, although generally considered 
more languorous than short-haired cats, are, 
like shorthairs, noted for playfulness, affec- 
tion, and the ability to defend themselves if 
necessary. 

The Maine coon cat, or Maine cat, named in 
the mistaken belief that it is part raccoon and 
part cat, is a type of long-haired cat found in 
the New England region of the United States. 
It is large, generally aggressive, and longer in 
the muzzle and body than the longhair but 
has a shorter, less heavy coat. It may be any 
of a variety of colours. 

-Persian cat show breed characteristics 3:999d 


Longhena, Baldassare (b. 1598, Venice—d. 


1682, Venice), major Venetian architect of the 
17th century. His Sta. Maria della Salute 


Sta. Ay della Salute, Venice, et iebtKeers 
SCALA, New York 


(1631/32-1687), dominating the entrance to 
the Grand Canal, is a famous and unique 
work, an octagonal church with a huge dome, 
decorated with sculptured prophets standing 
on spirals, which act as its buttresses. Com- 
missioned by the republic as a vow to God 
during the plague of 1630, Longhena built a 
church influenced by the the Renaissance ar- 
chitect Andrea Palladio (S. Giorgio Maggiore, 
Il Redentore, Chiesa delle Zitelle). The col- 
umns and arches are placed so as to guide the 
visitor’s eyes to the chapels and other total 
units of design, almost as if it were a theatre, 
and Longhena has been credited with found- 
ing this type of sceno-graphic architecture of 
the 18th century. 

Longhena was a pupil of Vincenzo Scamozzi 
and completed Scamozzi’s Procuratie Nuove 
(1584-1640) in the Piazza S. Marco in Venice. 
Among his churches are the cathedral at 
Chioggia (1624-47), Sta. Maria degli Scalzi, 
Venice (1656-80), with the facade by Giu- 
seppe Sardi, and the facade of the Chiesa dell’ 
Ospedaletto, near SS. Giovanni e Paolo (1670 
-78). He also designed Cardinal Francesco 
Vendramini’s Chapel in S. Pietro di Castello, 
as well as other funeral monuments and 
churches. His two famous palaces, both on 
the Grand Canal, are the Palazzo Pesaro (now 
the Museum Correr; 1652/59-1710) and the 
Palazzo Rezzonico (1660s-1752/56; top floor 
by G. Massari), Longhena’s staircase in the 
monastery S. Giorgio Maggiore (1643-45), 
where two parallel flights of stairs join a com- 
mon landing, became a fundamental design 
elaborated in the rest of Italy and Europe. 


Longhi, Alessandro (b. June 12, 1733, Ven- 
ice—d. 1813, Venice), painter, etcher, and bi- 
ographer of Venetian artists, the most impor- 
tant Venetian portrait painter of his day. The 
son of Pietro Longhi, he was given his first 
training by his father, who quite soon put him 
to study under the portrait painter Giuseppe 
Nogari. In 1759 he was elected a member of 
the Venetian academy, for which he painted 
one of his rare allegorical pictures, “Painting 
and Merit.” In 1762 Longhi issued his book 
Compendio delle Vite de’ Pittori Veneziani Is- 
torici piu rinomati del presente secolo con sui 
ritratti dal naturale delineati ed indisi, one of 
the most important source books for the his- 
tory of Venetian 18th-century painting. Both 
portraits and text were printed from plates he 
etched. In addition he etched some of his own 
and some of his father’s works. 

Longhi’s facilely rendered portraits are large- 
ly generalized likenesses lacking any acuity of 


character observation. He mainly portrayed — 


the leading Venetian luminaries and digni- 
taries of his day in a style that drew upon his 
father’s Rococo manner and 16th-century tra- 


ditions of Venetian Renaissance portraiture 


(e.g., “Carlo Goldini,’” Civico Museo Correr, 
Venice, and “Antonio Renier, Provveditore 
Generale di Dalmazia & Albania,” Museo 
Civico, Padua). 


Longhi, Pietro (b. pretro FALCA, 1702, Ven- 
ice, Italy—d. May 8, 1785, Venice), painter of 
the Rococo period known for his small scenes 
of Venetian social and domestic life. He was 
the son of a silversmith, Alessandro Falca, in 
whose workshop he received his first training. 
Later he worked under the Veronese history 
painter Antonio Balestra, but his one impor- 
tant work of this sort, the monumental ceiling 
of the “Fall of the Giants” (completed 1734) 
for the Palazzo Sagredo, was a failure. It is 
likely that because of this he left Venice for a 
time and studied at Bologna under the genre 
painter Giuseppe Maria Crespi. After his re- 
turn to Venice he devoted himself to painting 
everyday scenes of the city’s upper class and 
bourgeoise, somewhat in the manner of Nico- 
las Lancret but in a more ironic vein. He was 
also undoubtedly influenced by Dutch genre 
painting, of which there was at least one im- 
portant collection in Venice at that date. 
Longhi’s genre pictures provide a varied and 
detailed documentation of contemporary 
Venetian life and events (e.g., “The Dancing 
Master,” [Accademia, Venice], and “Exhibi- 
tion of a Rhinoceros at Venice,” [1751; Na- 
tional Gallery, London]). Popular for their 


“Exhibition of a Rhinoceros at Venice,” 
oil on canvas by Pietro Longhi, 
c. 1751; in the National Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the trustees of the National Gallery, London; 
photograph, JR. Freeman & Co. Ltd, 


charm and seeming naivete, his paintings have 
a Rococo sense of the intimate and manifest 
the interest in social observation characteristic 
of the Enlightenment. His works, like those of 
Antoine Watteau, were based on carefully ob- 
served figure drawings, a large number of 
which survive. He also painted landscapes 
and occasional portraits. Many of his paint- 
ings were engraved. He was elected to the 
Venetian Academy at its foundation in 1756. 


Longhi (Lonco) family: see Lunghi family. 


long-horned_ beetle, also known as -LON- 
GICORN OF WOOD-BORING BEETLE, any of the 
25,000 species of the family Cerambycidae 
(order Coleoptera). These beetles occur 
throughout the world but are most numerous 
in the tropics. They range in size from 2 to 152 
millimetres (less than % to about 6 inches); 
the length may double or triple those sizes 
when the antennae are included. 

Many adults (e.g., Clytus arietes of Europe) 
visit flowers and mimic wasps with their yel- 
low, black, and orange coloration and pat- 
terns. Some tropical species of Clytus mimic 
ants. The African Pterognatha gigas resem- 
bles a patch of moss or lichen with | a few 
strands sticking out (its antennae). ‘psa 

The yellowish or white larvae id “often 
called roundheaded borers because the front 
part of the plump larva is expanded to give it 
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a rounded appearance. The very strong jaws 
of the larvae bore through trees for two years 
or more, destroying timber. When ready to 
pupate the larva bores a tunnel to the outside, 
pupates within the tree, and as a new adult 
uses this tunnel as its exit. 

The long-horned beetle family is divided into 
several subfamilies, including the following: 
The prionids (subfamily Prioninae) have 
leathery, brownish wing covers (elytra), and 
the margins of the prothorax (region behind 
the head) are toothlike and expanded lateral- 
ly. Included in this group is the pine-living 
pens Parandra (sometimes separated into the 
amily Spondylidae) and the broad-necked 
prionus (Prionus laticollis), whose larvae live 
in grape, apple, poplar, and other tree roots. 


Prionid beetle (Derobrachus) 
Stephen Collins 


The cerambycids (subfamily Cerambycinae) 
include the ribbed pine borer Rhagium cinea- 
tum, which has a narrow thorax with a spine 
on each side and three lengthwise ridges on its 
wing covers; it lives in pine trees during the 
larval stage. 

The lepturids (subfamily Lepturinae) in- 
cludes the elderberry longhorn Desmocerus 
palliatus, also called the cloaked knotty-horn 
beetle because it looks as if it has a yellow 
cloak on its shoulders and knotted antennae. 

The lamiids (subfamily Lamiinae) include 
the sawyer (Monochamus), a gray-brown bee- 
tle about 30 millimetres long, not including 
the very long antennae. The larvae live in 
pines and firs and bore tunnels up to 10 mil- 
limetres in diameter. The roundheaded apple 
tree borer (Saperda candida) is one of the 
worst apple pests. The twig girdler (Oncideres 
cingulata) deposits eggs in twigs and then gir- 
dles, or cuts, a groove around the twig. Even- 
tually the twig dies and breaks off; the larvae 
develop inside the dead twig. 

-adult and larval forms, illus. 1 4:829 

-characteristics and classification 4:836e 

-stridulation, adult and larval forms, feeding, 
and predation 4:829¢g passim to 831g 


long-horned grasshopper, common name 
for the cricket-like family Tettigoniidae 
(about 3,000 species), distinguished from the 
true cricket (family Gryllidae) by hearing or- 


Long-horned grasshopper iFattioonia viridissima) 
S.C. Bisserot 


gans located on the front legs, hair-like anten- 
nae as long or longer in length than the body, 
a sword-shaped ovipositor (in females) for 
laying eggs, and wing covers that differ in 
shape. Most long-horned grasshoppers spend 
the winter in the egg stage. A song, which is 
characteristic for a species, is produced when 
the male rubs his wing covers together. 

The family Tettigoniidae includes the katy- 
did; the meadow grasshopper; the cone-head- 
ed grasshopper; and the shield-backed grass- 
hopper (qgq.v.), All members with the excep- 
tion of the shield-backed grasshopper are 
green in colour, have long wings, and inhabit 
trees, bushes, or shrubs. The shield-backed 
grasshopper subfamily, which includes the 
Mormon and coulee crickets, is brown or gray 
in colour and lives on the ground or in low 
vegetation; most species are wingless or have 
reduced wings. 


long-horned leaf beetle, any member of the 
subfamily Donaciinae, belonging to the leaf 
beetle family Chrysomelidae (order Coleop- 
tera). These slender beetles have long anten- 
nae and are fast fliers. They range from 5 to 
12 millimetres (up to % inch) long and are 
usually brown or black with a green, purple, 
or bronze metallic lustre. The aquatic larvae 
feed on plants. The adults are covered with 
fine hairs that make them waterproof; they 
are often seen submerged and feeding on wa- 
ter lily leaves or other aquatic plants. 


long-horse vaulting (gymnastics): see vault- 
ing. 


longhouse, traditional dwelling of the Iro- 
quois Indians of the northeastern United 
States, particularly northern New York, until 
the 19th century, when they abandoned it as a 
residence. The term has also been used to de- 
scribe the dwellings of other North American 
Indians; and is applied today to the building 
on an Iroquois reservation that is designated 
as church and meeting hall, though its form is 
entirely different from the traditional long- 
house residence. 


eGBES longhouse 


From Rugg, History of American Civilization; courtesy of Ginn and Company 


The traditional Iroquois longhouse is 
thought to have been built by constructing a 
long rectangular box out of poles two to three 
inches (5-7.5 centimetres) in diameter. A 
domed roof was placed down the entire length 
of the building by bending saplings from posts 
on one side over to the opposite side. The 
whole was then covered by tying bark onto 
the frame. Separate doors were provided for 
men and women, one at each end of the 
house. 

Excavations of many longhouses in New 
York state testify to-the design and structure 
of these houses. They ranged from 40 to 334 
feet (12-102 metres) in length but were always 
about 22 or 23 feet (7 metres) wide. Each was 
subdivided into numerous stalls by walls built 
out from the two long side walls about every 
seven feet (2.1 metres) leaving a long, open 
centre aisle from one side of the house to the 
other. It is supposed that each family had a 
stall for its use; but as there was no wall shut- 
ting off each stall from the central aisle, there 
was virtually no privacy. For cooking, four 
stalls, two on each side, shared.a central fire 
built in the aisle; an opening was left in the 
roof to serve as a chimney. 

The longhouse has special symbolic signifi- 
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cance to the Iroquois and is the key to an un- 
derstanding of their social organization. The 
Iroquois, a combination of first five, then six 
tribes, called their confederacy the “‘People of 
the Longhouse” and used the image of a long- 
house to describe their territory, with the 
Senecas as the doorkeepers to the west, the 
Mohawks as the eastern doorkeepers, and the 
Onondagas in central New York as the keep- 
ers of the council fire. Assistants to the tribal 
chiefs were given a name translated as ‘“‘braces 
of the longhouse.” 

The organization of the confederacy was 
rooted in the organization of the longhouse, 
and with the family. Each of the tribes of the 
confederacy was divided into eight clans: 
Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Snipe, Eel, 
and Hawk. An Indian of any given clan in one 
tribe regarded those of the same clan name in 
the other tribes as his brothers, and there were 
incestual prohibitions against marriage be- 
tween members of the same clan, even though 
the tribe was different. This strong kinship 
bond between tribes contributed to the per- 
sistence and strength of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy. 

The longhouse organization of the tribe had 
ended by 1800, but the meeting room of the 
contemporary tribe continues to be called the 
longhouse. Today, however, it is generally 
built with clapboard sides, and the interior, 
which has no stalls, functions as a large meet- 
ing hall. Separate doorways are still provided, 
however. 

The function of the longhouse today is simi- 
lar to that of the New England meetinghouse, 
for it is both council room and church, All of 
the tribes of the confederacy meet once a year 
in the longhouse on the reservation of the 
Onondaga, the keepers of the fire; and each 
tribe meets regularly in its own longhouse as 
well. The religion of more and more Iroquois 
today—frequently called Longhouse Religion 
—is based on the revelations of Handsome 
Lake (died 1815), a Seneca Indian. His revela- 
tions are recalled at religious meetings held at 
various times throughout the year in the long- 
house. The use of the longhouse for the 
Handsome Lake religious observance and as a 
meeting place of the tribes continues its sym- 
bolic importance as the centre of the life of the 
tribe, though its function in kinship terms, as 
the base of each clan, has been lost. 


Longhouse Religion: see Handsome Lake 
cult. 


Longimanus: see Artaxerxes I. 


Longinus (fi. early Ist century aD), name 
sometimes assigned to the author of On the 
Sublime, a Greek work of literary criticism 
and a guide to excellence in style. The treatise, 
translated by the French writer Nicolas Boi- 
leau-Despréaux in L’art poétique (1674), 
shaped poetic and critical standards for nearly 
two centuries. The earliest surviving manu- 
script, from the 10th century, first printed in 
1554, ascribes it to Dionysius Longinus. Later 
it was noticed that the index to the manuscript 
read “Dionysius or Longinus.” The problem 
of authorship embroiled scholars for centu- 
ries, attempts being made to identify him with 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Cassius Lon- 
ginus, Plutarch, and Pompeius Geminus, the 
correspondent of Dionysius. The solution has 
been to name him Pseudo-Longinus. 

On the Sublime apparently dates from the 
first century AD because it was designed to 
remedy faults in the theories of Caecilius of 
Calacte, a Sicilian rhetorician of about that 
time. There- are 17 chapters on figures of 
speech, which have occupied critics and poets 
ever since they were written. About a third of 
the manuscript is lost. 

By sublimity (Greek hypsos) the author 
means excellence in language, the expression— 
of a great spirit, and the power to provoke ec- 
stasy and to move a reader, however many 
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times he reads a passage. Sublimity is opposed 
alike to bombast, to silly conceits, to senti- 
mentality, and to frigidity. Quotations that 
were chosen to illustrate the sublime and its 
opposite occasionally also preserve work that 
would otherwise now be lost; e.g., one of Sap- 
pho’s odes. The author suggests that great- 
ness of thought, if not inborn, may be ac- 
quired by emulating great authors such as his 
models (chief among them Homer, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato) and that sublimity may be 
achieved through strong handling of the pas- 
sions as well as by the techniques already 
mentioned, including musical or metrical 
effects in prose. He concluded by attributing 
the dearth of sublime writers to the contem- 
porary pursuit of wealth and cheap populari- 
ty. 
-literature and reader’s emotions 10:1038e 


Longinus, 6th-century Christian missionary 
in The Sudan. 
-medieval Sudanese culture 13:110a 


Longinus, Gaius Cassius: see Cassius Lon- 
ginus, Gaius. 


Longinus, Johannes: see Dlugosz, Jan. 


Longinus, Quintus Cassius: see Cassius 
Longinus, Quintus. 


Long Island, district, Bahamas, West Indies. 
‘area and population table 2:592 


Long Island, in the Cumberland Islands, lies 
¥Y, mi off the northeast coast of Queensland, 
Australia, in Whitsunday Passage of the Coral 
Sea. One of the inshore, coral-fringed, hilly 
continental islands of the Great Barrier Reef, 
it measures 6 mi by 1 mi and rises to 370 ft 
(113 m). Long Island is a national park and 
holiday resort. Its principal settlements, Hap- 
py and Palm Bays, are reached from the main- 
land by launches from Shute Harbour (west). 
20°22’ S, 148°51’ E 

Long Island, in southeast New York, U.S., 
roughly parallels the south shore of Connecti- 
cut from which it is separated by Long Island 
Sound, It includes the counties of Kings, 
Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk. The island is 
from 12 to 23 mi (19 to 37 km) wide and has 
an area of 1,723 sq mi (4,463 sq km). Its east 
end is divided into two narrow peninsulas by 
four bays, Great Peconic, Little Peconic, 
Noyack (in which lies Shelter Island), and 
Gardiners (in which lies Gardiners Island). 
The northern peninsula (about 25 mi long) 
culminates in Orient Point; the southern 
peninsula (about 40 mi long) ends in Montauk 
Point, Long Island’s eastern extremity. Bays 
along the north shore include Flushing, Lit- 
tle Neck, Manhasset, Cold Spring, Hun- 
tington, Smithtown, and Port Jefferson. The 
south shore has Jamaica Bay, with many low 
islands and nearly cut off from the ocean by 
the narrow spit of Rockaway Beach; and 
Great South Bay, which is separated from the 
Atlantic by the narrow Long Beach, Jones 
Beach, and Oak Island Beach and by the long 
peninsula called Fire Island, or Great South 
Beach. Still farther to the east is Shinnecock 
Bay. 

The island, until settled by Europeans, was 
inhabited by Indians, generally of Delaware 
stock and divided into at least 13 tribes or 
groups. It was part of the territory adminis- 
tered by the Plymouth Company; in 1635 its 
title was presumably conveyed to the earl of 
Stirling (Sir William Alexander) by Charles I. 
Though conflicting with English claims, the is- 
land was later part of the territory claimed by 
the Dutch West India Company. Breuckelen 
(Brooklyn), Amersfort (Flatlands), Midwout 
(Flatbush), and Nieuw Utrecht (New Utrecht) 
were established by the company from 1636 
to 1660. Towns established by English set- 
tlers included Southampton (1640), Southold 
(1640), Hempstead (1644), Gravesend (1645), 
Flushing (1645), Newtown (1655), and Jamai- 


ca (1656). By the Treaty of Hartford (1650) 
between New Netherlands and the United 
Colonies of New England, a demarcation line 
was drawn from Oyster Bay to the ocean, 
recognizing the island as Dutch to the west 
and English to the east. 

In March 1664, Long Island was part of the 
area given to the Duke of York by Charles II, 
and in August the English conquest of New 
Amsterdam and the Dutch territory was 
effected. New towns included East Hampton 
(1648), Shelter Island (1652), Huntington 
(1653), Oyster Bay (1653), Brookhaven 
(1655), and Smithtown (1663). 

Long Island became a part of Yorkshire and 
was governed by laws that were promulgated 
at Hempstead in March 1665. The county sys- 
tem was introduced in 1683 with the creation 
of Suffolk, Queens, and Kings counties. 

During the American Revolution, Long Is- 
land was a hotbed of activity by both Loyal- 
ists and Patriots; and its coastal area was 
raided by privateers and military units. The is- 
land was a major source of food and wood. 
The Battle of Long Island (see Long Island, 
Battle of) was the first engagement in the cam- 
paign of 1776. 

Long Island is now an agricultural and 
fishing (including oyster culture) area with in- 
dustry concentrated in Brooklyn and Queens. 
It is served by the Long Island Railroad net- 
work, and its beaches and bays, providing 
playgrounds for summer vacationists, are 
reached by a fine system of roads. Pop. (1980) 
6,728,074. 
40°50’ N, 73°00’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Long Island, Battle of (Aug. 27, 1776), in 
U.S. War of Independence, successful British 
action in Brooklyn, N.Y., against the Ameri- 
can Army, initiating the British campaign of 
1776 to seize control of New York and there- 
by isolate New England from the rest of the 
colonies. After the evacuation of Boston in 
March, the British general Lord Howe moved 
to occupy New York City, where the British 
fleet commanded the surrounding waters. To 
protect his left flank, the defending American 
general, George Washington, stationed one- 
third of his troops (numbering no more than 
20,000 trained soldiers) on the Long Island 
side of the East River, where they fortified 
themselves. 

From his encampment on Staten Island, 
Howe decided to attack Washington’s isolat- 
ed wing and landed 20,000 men at Graves- 
end Bay, Long Island, on August 22. After 
four days’ reconnaissance, Howe attacked 
successfully, driving the Americans back and 
inflicting heavy losses (1,200 American prison- 
ers were taken and about 400 men on each 
side were killed or wounded). Howe might 
have captured Washington’s entire force on 
Long Island at this point, but instead he elect- 
ed to lay siege. The following week Washing- 


* ton took advantage of this delay in operations 


to retreat across the river to Manhattan. This 
successful move helped repair low American 
morale, and the two armies did not meet 
again until September at Harlem Heights. 


Long Island of Holston, treaties of: see 
Cherokee wars and treaties. 


Long Island Sound, a semi-enclosed arm of 
the North Atlantic Ocean, lying between the 
New York-Connecticut (U.S.) shore (north) 
and Long Island (south). Covering 1,180 sq 
mi (3,056 sq km), it is 90 mi (145 km) long and 
3-20 mi wide and is limited on the east by Ori- 
ent Point (Long Island) and Plum, Gull, and 
Fishers islands and on the west by the narrow 
Throgs Neck, which leads into Upper New 
York Bay via the East River. Two glacial ad- 
vances have deepened its water to more than 
100 ft (30 m), except near the eastern limits, 
where it reaches a maximum depth of 330 ft. 
The mean tidal range is from less than 3 ft 
(east) to more than 6 ft (west). The sound’s 
drainage basin is nearly 13 times its area, and 
the annual volume of fresh water is about 35 


percent of the total. Most of the runoff (from 
precipitation), chiefly from the Housatonic, 
Connecticut, and Thames rivers, flows out 
rapidly through the open eastern end of the 
sound, with only minimal effect on the salini- 
ty. The relatively shallow waters are rich in 


plankton and bottom organisms, making the 


sound favourable for young fish but deterring 
most commercially valuable fish. Except for 
menhaden processed for fishmeal, the sound 
alone does not support an important fishery. 
The major sports fishing is for weakfish and 
bluefish. Lobsters, crabs, and clams are 
caught along the Connecticut shores, and oys- 
ter farms are found from Bridgeport, Conn., 
eastward. The sound is part of the Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway (q.v.), and around its 
shores are many residential communities and 
yachting resorts. 

-map, United States 18:908 


longitude (geography): see latitude and lon- 
gitude. 


longitudinal dune, long, narrow sand ridge 
that is more or less symmetrical in profile but 
may range widely in size and detailed charac- 
teristics. It is believed by some that longitudi- 
nal dunes are formed parallel to the dominant 
wind direction and by others that they repre- 
sent the action of convergent winds; possibly 
different varieties are developed in different 
ways. A seif dune (g.v.) is one of the larger 
varieties of a longitudinal dune. 
-examples and features 5:613f; illus. 


longitudinal sinuses, also called saGITTAL 
SINUSES, two channels that carry blood from 
the brain into the internal jugular veins. 
-cranial depressions for venous 

drainage 16:814c : 


longitudinal wave (physics): see wave, lon- 
gitudinal. 


long jump, or BROAD Jump, track and field 
sport, a horizontal jump for distance. It was 
formerly performed from both standing and 
running starts, as separate events, but the 
standing long jump is no longer included in 
major competitions. 

Standard equipment includes a runway at 
least 40 metres (131 feet) in length, a takeoff 
board planted level with the surface at least 1 
metre (3% feet) from the end of the runway, 
and a sand-filled landing area at least 2.75 x 
10 metres (9 X 33 feet). 

The jumper usually begins his approach run 
about 30 metres (98 feet) from the takeoff 
board, accelerating to reach maximum speed 
at takeoff while gauging his stride to arrive 
with the proper foot on and as near as possi- 
ble to the edge of the board. If a contestant 
steps beyond the edge (scratch line) his jump 
is counted as a failure; if he leaps from too far 
behind the line, he loses valuable distance. 

The takeoff is made from one foot. The most 
commonly used techniques in flight are the 
tuck, in which the knees are brought up to- 
ward the chest, and the hitch kick, a continua- 
tion of the run in the air. The legs are brought 
together for landing and, since the length of 
the jump is measured from the edge of the 
takeoff board to the nearest mark in the land- 
ing area surface made by any part of the 
body, the jumper attempts to fall forward. 

In international competition, the eight con- 
testants who make the longest jumps in three 
preliminary attempts qualify to make three 
final attempts. The winner is the one who 
makes the single longest jump in the final 
esta See also sporting record. Major 
ref. 1 


Long Khanh, province (tinh) of Zouthem 
South Vietnam. A portion of the province, 
which straddles the dividing line between the 
old Annamese kingdom an Cochinchina, for- 
merly belonged to Bien Hoa province to the 
south. Ranging from rolling hills of the 
Chaine Annamitique (Annamite Mountains) 
in the north and east to dissected and rolling 

plains in the west and-south, elevations gener- 
ally do not exceed 325 ft (100 m). The 1,724- 


sq-mi (4,464-sq-km) province is drained by 
the Song Dong Nai (Dongnai River), a major 
affluent of the Song Sai Gon (Saigon River). 
While it has limited rice paddy, it is known for 
its forest products and there are cocoa, rub- 
ber, and oil palm plantations. Production has 
been somewhat reduced by the Vietnam War. 
Xuan Loc, the provincial seat, has a hospital 
and is a link in the Saigon-Da Lat highland 
highway. It is also served by the Saigon-Hue 
railroad. Pop. (1971 est.) 161,605. 

-area and population table 19:142 


Long Lake (Saskatchewan, Canada): see 
Last Mountain Lake, 


Longleat, estate of the Marquess of Bath, 
Wiltshire, England, site of a famous Eliza- 
bethan manor house built 1567-80. 
architects, plan, and order placement 

19:395h; illus. 396 


long-legged fly, any insect of the family 
Dolichopodidae (order Diptera). These tiny, 
metallic blue or green flies prey on smaller in- 
sects and are found around damp, marshy 


Long-legged fly (Condylostylus sipho) 
Richard Parker 


places. The male has conspicuous genitalia at 
the end of the abdomen; cuplike structures on 
his legs go over the female’s eyes during mat- 
ing. Many species perform unusual mating 
dances. The elongated larvae have almost no 
external head structure; they are found in 
mud, decaying vegetation, and water. 
-classification and features 5:824a 


Longley, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), 
archbishop of Canterbury. 
-Lambeth Conferences beginnings 1:888c 


Long March (1934-35), the 6,000-mile 
(10,000-kilometre) heroic trek of the Chinese 
Communists, which resulted in the relocation 
of the Communist revolutionary base from 
Southeast China to Northwest China and in 
the emergence of Mao Tse-tung as the undis- 
puted party leader. Fighting Nationalist forces 
under Chiang Kai-shek throughout their jour- 
ney, the Communist troops crossed 18 moun- 
tain ranges and 24 rivers to reach the north- 
western province of Shensi. The heroism of 
the Long March inspired many young Chinese 
to join the Chinese Communist Party during 
the late 1930s and early 1940s. In the People’s 
Republic of China, it is considered one of the 
proudest moments in Chinese history. 
Between 1930 and 1934 Chiang Kai-shek 
launched a series of five campaigns against the 
Chinese Communists in an attempt to drive 
them from their base area on the Kiangsi- 
Fukien border in southeastern China. The 
Communists successfully fought off the first 
four campaigns. In the fifth campaign, Chiang 
established a series of cement blockhouses 
around the Communist positions. The Chi- 
nese Communist Central Committee, which 
had removed Mao from the leadership early 
in 1934, now abandoned his guerrilla warfare 
strategy and used regular positional warfare 


tactics against the better armed and more nu- ~ 


merous Kuomintang forces. As a result the 
Communist forces suffered heavy losses and 
were nearly crushed. 

On Oct. 15, 1934, the remaining 85,000 
troops, 15,000 administrative personnel, and 
35 women broke through the Kuomintang 
lines at their weakest points and fled west- 
ward. Subjected to constant bombardment 
from Chiang’s air force, the Communists lost 
morale; and in January 1935, when the forces 
arrived at Tsunyi in the southwestern province 
of Kweichow, Mao became supreme com- 
mander of the party. 

The march now headed toward Northwest 
China, near the safety of the Soviet border 
and close to the Japanese-occupied territory 
in northeastern China. As they neared their 
destination in Shensi Province, however, one 
group of the party, under the long-time Com- 
munist leader Chang Kuo-t’ao, headed to- 
wards the extreme northwestern Chinese re- 
gions of Sinkiang or even Tibet, while the 
main body under Mao proceeded toward 
Shensi, where they arrived in October 1935 
with only about 8,000 survivors. Along the 
route some Communists had left the march to 
mobilize the peasantry; but most of the miss- 
ing had been eliminated by fighting, disease, 
and starvation. Among the missing were 
pee younger brother and his two small chil- 

ren, 

The Long March took the Communists into 
many outlying districts, where they gained an 
appreciation of the many non-Chinese ethnic 
minorities within China’s boundaries. By relo- 
cating themselves near the Japanese lines, the 
Communists sought to emphasize that their 
primary struggle was no longer with the Chi- 
nese Nationalists but with the Japanese invad- 
ers. 

Although the Communist forces in Shensi 
were originally established at Wu-ch’i district 
in Pao-an County, they moved in December 
1936 to the nearby district of Yen-an, where 
they remained throughout the war. 
-Communist flight and consequent 

policy 4:372e 

-Lin’s vanguard command 10:1014d 

-Mao’s military and party standing 11:467a 


Longmeadow, town (urbanized township), 
Hampden County, south central Massa- 
chusetts, U.S., on the Connecticut River, just 
south of Springfield, and bordering on Con- 
necticut. First known as Masacksic (Indian 
for Long Meadow), it was settled in 1644 and 
was part of Springfield until separately incor- 
porated in 1783. Early industries (tanneries, 
bricks, shoes) have given way to suburban 
residential development. Pop. (1980) 16,301. 
42°03’ N, 72°34’ W 

Longmont, city, Boulder County, northern 
Colorado, U.S., on St. Vrain Creek between 
the South Platte River and foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, northwest of Denver. 
Founded in 1871 as a farming community of 
the Chicago-Colorado Colony Company, its 
name, a combination of Long and mont 
(French: “mountain”’), honours Maj. Stephen 
H. Long, discoverer of Longs Peak, 28 mi (45 


_ km) west. After the arrival of the Colorado 


Central Railroad in 1873, Longmont devel- 
oped as a processing and. shipping point for 
livestock and farm crops produced in the sur- 
rounding lands irrigated by the Colorado-Big 
Thompson Project. Industries include sugar- 
beet processing, vegetable canning, and the 
manufacture of automotive filters, chemicals, 
pickup campers, and electronic equipment. 
The city is the seat of Rockmont College. 
Roosevelt National Forest (including Rocky 
Mountain National Park) lies to the west. Inc. 
town, 1855; city, 1961. Pop. (1980) 42,942. 
40°10’ N, 105°06’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 , 

long moss (plant): see Spanish moss. 

Long Mountains (Norway): see Langfijellet. 


Longmyndian, major division of Late Pre- 
cambrian rocks and time in the southern 
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Shropshire region of Great Britain (the Pre- 
cambrian began about 4,600,000,000 years 
ago when the Earth’s crust formed and ended 
570,000,000 years ago). Named for prominent 
exposures in the Longmynd Plateau region, 
Longmyndian rocks consist of steeply angled 
and even overturned unfossiliferous mud- 
stones, sandstones, conglomerates, and vol- 
canic rocks. Two major subdivisions are 
recognized, the Western Longmyndian and 
the underlying Eastern Longmyndian. The 
Western Longmyndian consists of the Went- 
nor Series, purple sandstones, conglomerates, 
and some greenish siltstones and shales; 
thicknesses of about 4,800 metres (15,700 
feet) of Wentnor rocks have been measured. 
The Eastern Longmyndian is subdivided into 
the overlying Minton Series and the underly- 
ing Stretton Series. The Minton Series, about 
1,200 metres (3,800 feet) in thickness and 
made up of purple and green shales, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates, is separated from 
the underlying Stretton Series by an uncon- 
formity representing a period of nondeposi- 
tion and erosion. The Stretton Series, grayish 
and greenish siltstones, sandstones, shales, 
and volcanic rocks, is as much as 3,500 metres 
(11,400 feet) thick. Rocks underlying the 
Stretton Series and possibly related to the 
Longmyndian are known as the Eastern and 
Western Uriconian, geographically separated 
from each other but similar in lithology and 
probably broadly contemporaneous. The 
Eastern and Western Uriconian consist of 
lavas, tuffs, and intrusive igneous bodies; they 
are separated from the overlying Stretton Se- 
ries by a prominent unconformity. Elsewhere, 
in the Charnwood Forest and Midlands re- 
gions, a sequence of rocks occurs that may 
favourably be compared to the Stretton Series 
of the Eastern Longmyndian; three subdivi- 
sions have been recognized: the lowermost 
Blackbrook Series, overlain in turn by the 
Maplewell Series and the Brand Series. These 
rocks, collectively known as the Charnian, 
consist largely of volcanic rocks (most promi- 
nent in the Maplewell Series and least in the 
Brand Series) and of sedimentary conglomer- 
ates, sandstones, siltstones, and slates. 
Charnian sedimentary rocks contain impres- 
sions of a Precambrian organism known as 
Charnia; these are especially prominent in the 
higher levels of the Maplewell Series. Similar 
if not identical forms are known to occur in 
Australia. The zoological affinities of Charnia 
are uncertain; opinions have ranged from in- 
cluding the form in the Coelenterata (corals, 
hydras, and jellyfish) to the algae. 


Longo, Alessandro (1864-1945), Italian pi- 
anist and music editor, edited the harpsichord 
works of Domenico Scarlatti. 

‘Scarlatti sonata classification 16:339a 


Longomontanus, (Christian Severin) 
(1562-1647), Danish astronomer and astrolo- 
ger, who is best known for his association 
with, and published support for, Tycho 
Brahe, Longomontanus began the construc- 
tion of the Copenhagen observatory in 1632, 
but died before its completion. 


Long Pants (1927), film directed by Frank 
Capra. 
-Langdon and comedy style 12:523a 


Long Parliament, summoned in November 
1640 by King Charles I of England, has been 
so named in distinction from the Short Parlia- 
ment of April-May 1640. The duration of the 
Long Parliament has been held to have ex- 
tended either until April 1653, when its re- 
maining members were forcibly ejected by the 
Cromwellian army, or until March 1660, 
when its members, finally restored, passed an 
act for its dissolution. Legally the act of 1660 
was as invalid as the ejection of 1653, because 
it lacked royal assent. An act of the Conven- 
tion Parliament of April-December 1660 can 
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be said to have finally dissolved the Long Par- 
liament, though the Convention was itself not 
a lawful parliament because it had not been 
summoned by the King; its acts were rein- 
forced by later legislation. 

Charles I summoned both the Short and 
Long Parliament in 1640 because he needed 
money to wage the second Bishops’ War (q.v.) 
against the Scots, who were resisting his at- 
tempts to impose episcopacy on them. Be- 
cause of disputes he dismissed the Short Par- 
liament too hastily; the Scots then invaded 
northern England, and, in order to buy them 
off, a fresh recourse to Parliament was un- 
avoidable. The Long Parliament proved much 
more intransigent than the Short. During its 
first nine months it brought down the King’s 
advisers, swept away the machinery of concil- 
iar government developed by the Tudors and 
early Stuarts, made frequent sessions of Par- 
liament a statutory necessity, and passed an 
act forbidding its own dissolution without its 
members’ consent. Tension between King and 
Parliament steadily increased, notably by 
Charles’ abortive attempt to arrest five mem- 
bers in January 1642, and the Civil War broke 
out later that year. After the King was finally 
defeated in the field (1646), the army exercised 
political power, and in December 1648 Col. 
Thomas Pride expelled all but about 60 mem- 
bers of the Long Parliament (‘‘Pride’s 
Purge’). The surviving group, known to his- 
torians as the Rump, brought Charles I to tri- 
al and execution in 1649; it was forcibly eject- 
ed in 1653. After the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Rump was restored in May 
1659 and expelled in October. It was re-estab- 
lished in December 1659, and, after those ex- 
cluded in 1648 had joined it, it dissolved itself; 
the newly elected Convention Parliament then 
opened negotiations for the restoration of 
Charles II. 

‘Charles I and the nobility 4:53f 
-Congregationalist height of influence 4:1127h 
‘legislation and historical impact 3:243a 
-Puritan dissent and Cromwell 15:305g 

-Pym’s leadership of the Commons 15:312e 


long-period variable star: see star, long- 
period variable. 


Longphort (Ireland): see Longford. 


Long Point, peninsula in Lake Erie, Norfolk 
County, southern Ontario, Canada, about 46 
mi (74 km) southwest of Port Colborne, and 
the Lake Erie terminus of the Welland Canal. 
Formerly an island separated from the main- 
land by a small channel, it is now a narrow 
spitlike peninsula jutting nearly 20 mi east- 
ward into the lake. Long Point consists mainly 
of uninhabited sand dunes but contains a pro- 
vincial park that is often frequented by hunt- 
ers, campers, and fishermen attracted to the 
peninsula’s wildlife. Despite the fact that it 
has been the site of a lighthouse since 1830, 
numerous shipwrecks have occurred along its 
shoals. 

42°34’ N, 80°15’ W 

Long Range Mountains, highest range on 
the island of Newfoundland, Canada, extend- 
ing about 250 mi (400 km) northward from 
Cape Ray along the western shore. The 
mountains have an average elevation of nearly 
2,200 ft (670 m) and a maximum height of 
2,670 ft in the Lewis Hills, southwest of Cor- 
ner Brook. Their relatively uniform summits 
represent the remnants of an ancient pene- 
plain that has undergone periods of uplift and 
erosion. The Humber is the only major river 
that crosses the range to the west coast. Al- 
though not highly mineralized, the mountains 
are densely forested and support large pulp- 
and paper-milling operations such as the one 
in Corner Brook. 

50°00’ N, 57°00’ W 

-Appalachian geology and ecology 1:1016a 
-commercial forestry value 12:1085h ‘ 
‘map, Canada 3:716 


long-range navigation (navigation system): 
see loran. 


Longreach, commercial centre for central 
and west Queensland, Australia. Originating 
as a stopping place for wagons hauling wool 
and tallow to the coast and consumer goods 
inland, the settlement was named after a long 
reach (straight stretch) of the Thompson Riv- 
er, on which it is situated. Proclaimed a town 
(1887) and a shire (1900), it was the site (1926) 
of Australia’s first aircraft factory and was a 
U.S. air base during World War II. On the 
Landsborough Highway, with rail and air 
links to Brisbane (600 mi [1,000 km] south- 
east), Longreach serves the state’s principal 
se region. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
5453. 

23°26’ S, 144°15’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

longship, type of sail and oar vessel that 
predominated in northern European waters 
for over 1,500 years and played an important 
role in history. Ranging from 45 to 75 feet (14 
to 23 metres) in length, and clinker-built (with 
overlapped planks), the longship carried a sin- 
gle square sail and was exceptionally sturdy in 
heavy seas. Its ancestor was, doubtless, the 
dugout, and the longship remained double- 
ended; fully developed examples have been 
found dating from 300 sce. It carried the Vi- 
kings on their piratical raids of the 9th century 
and bore Leif Eriksson to America in 1000; 
but, it was also used by Dutch, French, En- 
glish, and German merchants and warriors. 


Longship of the type used by William the Conqueror, as 
shown in the Bayeux tapestry 


From Bjorn Landstrom, The Ship, illustration copyright 1961 by Bjorn 
Landstrom; reproduced by permission of Interbook Publishing AB, Stockholm, 
Sweden 


Some of the 11th-century versions shown in 
the Bayeux tapestry (g.v.) have their masts 
supported by shrouds, implying that their 
square sails could be manipulated enough to 
sail with the wind abeam. The introduction of 
the stern rudder in about 1200 led to the dif- 
ferentiation of bow and stern and the transfor- 
mation of the longship. 

-hull and rigging design 16:678c 

- Viking ship design 12:887e 


longshore current, an inshore movement of 
water parallel to an oceanic or lake shore, 
usually generated by waves breaking at an an- 
gle to the shoreline. Longshore currents trans- 
port beach sands and other sediment, a pro- 
cess called longshore drift. 

-harbour obstructions 8:641b 

-man’s effect on physiographic features 14:432f 


Longs Peak, mountain in the Front Range 
of the Rocky Mountains, Boulder County, 
north central Colorado, U.S. It is the highest 
peak (14,256 ft [4,345 m]) in Rocky Mountain 


National Park, and was named in honour of « 


Stephen H. Long, American army officer and 
explorer who discovered it in 1820. 

40°15’ N, 105°37' W 

-map, United States 18:908 

-mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


Longstreet, James (b. Jan. 8, 1821, Edge- 
field District, S.C.—d. Jan. 2, 1904, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.), lieutenant general in the Confeder- 
ate Army during the American Civil War. A 
graduate of the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N.Y. (1842), he resigned from the 
U.S. Army when his state seceded from the 
Union (December 1860) and was made a 
brigadier general in the Confederate Army. 


He fought in the first and second battles of 
Bull Run, called First and Second Manassas 
by the Confederates (July 1861; August-Sep- 
tember 1862); was a division commander in 
the Peninsular Campaign (March-July 1862); 


Longstreet 
By courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


and at Antietam (September 1862) and Fred- 
ericksburg (November-December 1862) com- 
manded what was soon called the I Corp in 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. Promoted 
to lieutenant general (1862), Longstreet par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Gettysburg as Lee’s 
second in command. His delay in attacking 
and his slowness in organizing “Pickett’s 
Charge,” his critics argue, were responsible 
for the Confederate defeat at Gettysburg. In 
September 1863 he directed the attack at 
Chickamauga that broke the Federal lines. 
He was severely wounded in the Wilderness 
Campaign. In November 1864, although par- 
alyzed in the right arm, he resumed command 
of his corps until he surrendered with Lee at 
Appomattox. 

During the postwar Reconstruction period 
he was unpopular with the South—partly be- 
cause of his admiration for Grant and partly 
because he joined the Republican Party. He 
served as U.S. minister to Turkey (1880-81) 
and commissioner of Pacific railways (1898- 
1904). His reminiscences, From Manassas to 
Appomattox, appeared in 1896, 

-Gettysburg strategy and success 4:678a 


long ton, English unit of weight equivalent to 
2,240 pounds, or 1,016 kilograms. 
-shipping measurement standards 18:672a 


Longton Hall porcelain, a phosphatic soft- 
paste English porcelain produced for only 
about 10 years (1749-60). It is both heavy and 
translucent but has many faults both in pot- 
ting and glazing. Its typical colours are a pale 
yellow green, pink, strong red, crimson, and 


“Britannia,” porcelain figure from 
Longton Hall, Staffordshire, Eng., c. 


1755; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, exer; 
London Paice 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, ‘London; 5 rs : 
photograph, EB Inc. - . ae 


_* 
*. 
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dark blue. The factory was established in 
Staffordshire by William Littler. Its mark 
consists of crossed L’s with three dots in blue; 
most pieces, however, are unmarked. 
Between c. 1749 and 1753, Longton pro- 
duced a series of figures derived from Chinese, 
Meissen, and Chelsea originals and known as 
“snowmen”? because of their blurred outline 
(the result of overthick glazing). The factory 
also made tableware that was molded instead 
of thrown and decorated in ultramarine, or 
“Littler’s blue.” Between 1754 and 1757, Lit- 
tler’s blue softened into powder blue; and tu- 
reens, sauceboats, and platters emerged from 
Longton Hall in the shape of cauliflowers, 
cabbages, and lettuces (see Cauliflower ware). 
During this period, when William Duesbury, 
who later joined Derby, was employed as 
enameller, some Longton Hall ware was 
decorated with romantic landscapes and har- 
bour scenes. In the last period, from around 
1758 to 1760, Littler made a vain attempt to 
avert financial ruin by concentrating on pro- 
ducing tableware in blue and white as well as 
teapots and mugs decorated with transfer 
prints. Among the figures then produced, the 
“Four Continents” are considered the finest of 
all those made at Longton Hall. 
-salt-glazed stoneware production 14:912f 


Longueuil, city, Montréal region, southern 
Quebec province, Canada, on the St. Law- 
rence River, opposite Montreal city. It was 
founded in 1657 by Charles Le Moyne. 
Reached by the Montreal and Sorel Railway 
in 1880, it grew to become an important resi- 
dential and industrial suburb of Montreal; af- 
ter annexing Montreal South in 1961, it nearly 
quadrupled its population. Longueuil is the 
eastern terminus of Montreal’s Metro (sub- 
way system) as well as of the Jacques-Cartier 
Bridge, which gives access to the islands of 
Sainte-Héléne and Notre-Dame. Inc. town, 
1874; city, 1920. Pop. (1971) 97,590. 

45°33’ N, 73°30’ W 

-Montreal map and inset 12:412 

Longueville, Anne-Genevieve de Bour- 
bon-Conde, duchesse de (1619-79), French 
princess famous for her beauty, for her liter- 
ary and amorous intrigues, for her mischief- 
making during the civil wars of the Fronde, 
and for her final conversion to Jansenism. The 
best known of her liaisons was that with La 
Rochefoucauld. She was the sister of the 
Great Condé. 

-Bourbon-Condé family table 3:81 

-La Rochefoucauld devotion 10:682e 


Longus (fi. 2nd and 3rd centuries aD), Greek 
writer, author of Daphnis and Chloe, the first 
pastoral romance (see pastoral literature) and 
one of the most popular of the Greek erotic 
prose romances, The story concerns Daphnis 
and Chloe, two foundlings brought up by 
shepherds in Lesbos, who gradually fall in 
love and finally marry. The author is less con- 
cerned with the complications of plot, howev- 
er, than with describing the way that love de- 
veloped between his hero and heroine, from 
their first naive and confused feelings of child- 
hood to full sexual maturity. Longus’ pene- 
trating psychological analysis contrasts 
strongly with the inept characterization of 
other Greek romances. His stylized descrip- 
tions of gardens and landscapes and the alter- 
nating of the seasons show a notable feeling 
for nature. The general tone of his romances 
dictated by the quality prescribed by ancient 
critics for the bucolic genre—glykytés, a 
“sweetening” of the pastoral life, which ap- 
pealed to the critics of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. The idyllic romance Paul et Virginie 
(1787) by the French writer Henri Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and the Jdyllen (1756-72) of 
the Swiss writer Salomon Gessner are in oe 
tradition, 

“pastoral novel tradition 13: :287a 


Longview, city, Cowlitz County, southwest- 


ern Washington, U.S., at the confluence of the 
- Cowlitz River with the Columbia (there 


bridged), A planned community, it was found- 
ed in 1922 by R.A. Long of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company on the site of old Monticel- 
lo, where a convention met to seek creation of 
Washington Territory in 1852. Longview was 
developed as one of the world’s great lumber 
centres; it maintains paper, wood, aluminum, 
paint, and food-processing industries. Its 
deepwater port also serves the adjoining city 
of Kelso. Lower Columbia (Junior) College 
was established there in 1934, Inc, 1924. Pop. 
(1980) 31,052. 
46°08’ N, 122°57’' W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Long Voyage Home, The (first performed 
1917), short play by Eugene O'Neill based on 
some of his early experiences as a seaman. 
-O’Neill’s early plays 13:572b 


Longwell, Chester R(ay) (b. Oct. 15, 1887, 
Spalding, Mo.—d. Dec. 15, 1975, Palo Alto, 
Calif.), geologist known for his regional stud- 
ies of the western United States. 

After serving as a member of the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey from 1916 to 1920, he 
joined the U.S. Geological Survey and 
became a faculty member at Yale University. 
In 1956 he became a research associate, and 
later professor, at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, His work includes field research and 
geologic mapping; studies of Basin and Range 
geology and structure; and Cenozoic, Meso- 
zoic, and Precambrian geologic history. He 
was a co-author of Physical Geology (1932) 
and Introduction to Physical Geology (1955). 


Long White Mountains, Chinese cH’ANG- 
PAI SHAN, range of Northeast China, near the 
border with North Korea. 
41°40’ N, 128°00’ E 
‘physical geography and resource use 4:26lc 
Longwood Gardens, botanical gardens in 
Kennett Square, not far from’ Philadelphia, 
operated by the Longwood Foundation, Inc., 
which, in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sponsors expeditions to 
many parts of the world in search of ornamen- 
tal plants for introduction into the United 
States. The 400-hectare (1,000-acre) gardens, 
containing special collections of tropical and 
subtropical plants, originated with the plant- 
ings of exotic trees begun by Joshua and Sam- 
uel Peirce about 1800. The property, known 
as Peirce’s Park, was acquired in 1906 by the 
philanthropist Pierre Samuel du Pont, who 
developed its conservatories in 1921 and 
created the foundation in 1937, 
-plant breeding and botanical garden 3:64d; 
table 


Longwy, town, Meurthe-et-Moselle départe- 
ment, northeastern France, on the Chiers Riv- 
er, near the borders of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. A part of the former Duchy of Bar, 
Longwy was annexed by France in 1678. Its 
17th-century fortifications in the old quarter 
(Longwy-Haut) were designed by the military 
engineer Sébastien de Vauban. The town was 
successfully assaulted by the Prussians in 1792 
and 1815 and by the Germans in 1870 and 
1914, Longwy is a centre of heavy industry in 
an iron-mining area. Pop. (latest census) 
21,052. 

49°31’ N, 5°46’ E 

-map, France 7:585 

Long-xi (Fukien Province, 
Chang-chou. 


Long Xuyen (South Vietnam): 
Giang. 


Long-yen (China): see Lung-yen. 
Lonicera (plant genus): see honeysuckle. 


Lonkasaha (fl. c. 16th century), Jaina schis- 
matic. 
‘Jaina dispute over image worship 10:9a 


Lénnbohm, Armas Eino Leopold (Finnish 


China): see 


see An 


_ poet): see Leino, Eino. 
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Lon Nol (b. Nov. 13, 1913, Prey Véng, Cam- 
bodia), president of the Khmer Republic (for- 
merly Cambodia) from 1972 till 1975. A pro- 
vincial governor under the French colonial 
administration, Lon Nol led a successful cam- 
paign against. Vietnamese Communist guerril- 
las after World War II and rose to the ranks 
of three-star general in 1961. He held a variety 
of ministerial offices under Prince Sihanouk, 
including that of premier in 1966-67. 

Lon Nol again headed the government fol- 
lowing Sihanouk’s deposition in 1970. Aban- 
doning Sihanouk’s policy of neutrality in the 
Indochina war, he established close ties with 
the United States and South Vietnam, permit- 
ting their forces to operate on Cambodian ter- 
ritory. On March 10, 1972, Lon Nol assumed 
total power over the Khmer Republic and in- 
stalled himself as president two days later, On 
April 1, 1975, with Khmer Rouge insurgents 
only a few miles from the capital, Lon Nol left 
the country. 

-access to power and rule 3:689b 


Lonnrot, Elias (b. April, 9, 1802, Sammatti, 
Fin.—d. March 19, 1884, Sammatti), folk- 
lorist and philologist who created the Finnish 
national epic, the Kalevala (1835, enlarged 
1849), from short ballads and lyric poems col- 
lected from oral tradition. He also published a 
selection of lyrical folk songs, Kanteletar 
(1840-41), and collections of proverbs, rid- 
dles, and incantations. 


L6nnrot 


By courtesy of the Federation of Finnish Writers, Helsinki 


Lénnrot received a medical degree from the 
University of Helsinki (1832). In 1833 he 
became a district medical officer at Kajaani, 
in a remote part of eastern Finland, near Rus- 
sian Karelia, where he remained for 20 years. 
During this time he made field trips among 
the Lapps, the Estonians, and the Finnish 
tribes of northwest Russia and collected evi- 
dence of the relationship of the Baltic 
branches of the Finno-Ugric languages as well 
as folk poetry. Believing that the short poems 
he collected were fragments of a continuous 
epic of which no full version survived, he 
joined a number of them together with con- 
nective material of his own and imposed upon 
this a unifying plot. Though his method is 
frowned upon by many scholars, the influence 
of the Kalevala on Finnish national conscious- 
ness, art, and culture has been immense. (See 
also Kalevala.) 

Lonnrot was professor of Finnish language 
and literature at the University of Helsinki 
(1853-62). As a leader of the national revival 
movement he promoted Finnish as a national 
language (Swedish had previously been 
predominant) and paved the way for the birth 
of modern Finnish literature. 

‘contribution to Finnish literature 10:1130f 
-Finnish juvenile literature’s sources 4:239h 
-Finnish linguistic unification 18:1026a 
-Kalevala and runo tradition 6:910h 


Lonsdale, Frederick Leonard, originally 
LIONEL FREDERICK LEONARD (b. Feb. 5, 1881, 
St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands—d. April 
4, 1954, London), playwright and librettist 
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whose lightweight comedies of manners have 
survived because of their tight construction 
and epigrammatic wit. : 

Lonsdale established himself as the librettist 
of musical comedies, chief among them being 
The King of Cadonia (1908), The Balkan Prin- 
cess (1910), and The Maid of the Mountains 
(1916). During the 1920s, however, he began 
to produce his most characteristic work, remi- 
niscent of the plays of Somerset Maugham. 
The most successful of them were Aren't We 
All (1923), The Last of Mrs. Cheney (1925), 
On Approval (1927), Canaries Sometimes Sing 
(1929), and Once is Enough (1938). 


Lonsdale, Gordon Arnold, probably an as- 
sumed name, also known as KONON TROFIMO- 
vICH MOLODY (b. Aug. 27, 1924, Cobalt, 
Ont.), spy for the U.S.S.R. who in March 
1961 was sentenced to 25 years in prison by a 
British court. Lonsdale’s family moved to Po- 
land in 1932, where he served, under various 
aliases, in the Polish underground during 
World War II. He was a member of the Sovi- 
et military administration in Berlin after the 
war and then attended a university until 1950, 
when, posing as a German, he went to the 
U.S. to conduct intelligence activities for the 
U.S.S.R. In 1954 he was transferred to Great 
Britain, where, posing as a Canadian business- 
man named Gordon Arnold Lonsdale, he or- 
ganized a group that gathered submarine de- 
tection secrets from the Underwater Detec- 
tion Establishment at Portland, Dorset. Ar- 
rested on Jan. 7, 1961, he was tried for espio- 
nage with four other persons and imprisoned 
until April 22, 1964, when he was exchanged 
for the British intelligence agent Greville 
Wynne. 


Lonsdale, Dame Kathleen, née yarp- 
LEY (b. Jan. 28, 1903, Newbridge, County Kil- 
dare—d. April 1, 1971, London), crystallogra- 


Radio TimeseHulton Picture Library 


pher who developed various X-ray techniques 
for the study of crystal structure. She was the 
first woman to be elected (1945) to the Royal 
Society of London. From 1922 to 1927 and 
from 1937 to 1942 she was research assistant 
to the noted English physicist Sir William 
Henry Bragg at University College and the 
Royal Institution, London. In 1929 her use of 
X-rays definitely established the hexagonal 
molecular arrangement of benzene com- 
pounds. Later she developed an X-ray tech- 
nique with which she obtained an accurate 
measurement (to seven figures) of the distance 
between carbon atoms in diamond. She also 
applied crystallography techniques to medical 
problems, in particular to the study of curare- 
like drugs and bladder stones. She became 


professor of chemistry at University College, 
London, in 1949. In 1956 she was created 
Dame of the British Empire and one year later 
was awarded the Royal Society’s Davy Medal 
in recognition of her distinguished studies. She 
served as vice president of the society in 1960- 
61 and became a fellow of Bedford College, 
University of London, in 1966. 


Lonsdale, William (b. Sept. 9, 1794, Bath, 
Eng.—d. Nov. 11, 1871, Bristol), geologist 
and paleontologist whose studies of fossil cor- 
als suggested the existence of an intermediate 
system of rocks, the Devonian System, be- 
tween the Carboniferous System (280,000,000 
to 345,000,000 years old) and the Silurian Sys- 
tem (395,000,000 to 430,000,000 years old). 
Educated for the military, he served in the 
British army at the battles of Salamanca 
(1812) and Waterloo (1815) and retired as a 
lieutenant. 

In 1829 Lonsdale became assistant secretary 
and curator of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don at Somerset House. In that same year he 
published the results of a survey begun two 
years earlier on the oolitic strata (rocks com- 
posed of rounded particles resembling fish 
eggs) of Bath. Later he was engaged in a sur- 
vey of the oolitic strata of Gloucestershire 
(1832), and he mapped the boundaries of the 
various formations. 

Lonsdale became the foremost authority in 
England on corals, and he described fossil 
forms from the Tertiary (7,000,000 to 65,- 
000,000 years old) and Cretaceous (65,- 
000,000 to 135,000,000 years old) strata of 
North America and from older strata of 
Great Britain and Russia. In 1837 he suggest- 
ed from a study of the fossils of the South De- 
von limestones that they would prove to be of 
an age intermediate between the Carbonifer- 
ous and Silurian systems. This suggestion was 
adopted by British geologists Adam Sedgwick 
and Roderick (later Sir Roderick) Impey 
Murchison in 1839 and may be regarded as 
the basis on which they founded the Devonian 
System. 

-Devonian fossil identification 17:723e 


Lonsdale Belt, British boxing award, origi- 
nated by the National Sporting Club president 
Lord Lonsdale in 1909. The belts were first 
given to champions in each division and 
passed on as the title changed hands. Now 
awarded by the British Boxing Board of Con- 
trol, the belts become the property of a cham- 
pion who wins three title fights in a division, 
not necessarily in succession. Perennial Euro- 
pean, British, and Commonwealth heavy- 
weight champion Henry Cooper won three 
Lonsdale belts. 


Lons-le-Saunier, capital of Jura départe- 
ment, eastern France, south-southeast of Di- 
jon, Located at 846 ft (258 m) above sea level 
in the valley of the Solvan, it is surrounded by 
vine-clad hills. It is a pleasant little spa, owing 
its original Roman name Salinarius to the lo- 
cal salt mines. It manufactures optical instru- 
ments and sparkling wines. The church of 
Saint-Désiré has an ancient 11th-century 
crypt. On the avenue called the Promenade de 
la Chevalerie there is a statue by Frédéric-Au- 
guste Bartholdi, the 19th-century French 
sculptor (who designed the Statue of Liberty 
in New York), of Rouget de Lisle, a native of 
the town, who composed the French national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise.” The museum in 
the Hotel de Ville has a collection of the com- 
poser’s songs. Latest census 18,649. 

46°40’ N, 5°33’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

Loo, formerly called LANTERLOO (from 
French Janturlu, the refrain of a popular 17th- 
century song), a game of cards, invariably 
played for a stake, The players may number 
from five to about nine, each for himself. The 
pack of 52 cards is used. 

In the simplest form of the game, three cards 
are dealt to each player, and the next is turned 
for trump. The player to the left of the dealer 
leads, and one-third of the pool goes to the 


winner of each trick. The pool is formed by 
antes before each deal and may be increased 
by payments for loo (failure to win a trick) 
and fines for irregularities. 

Among the features added to this base are: 

1. Turn of a card for trump is deferred until 
the first time any hand fails to follow suit. The 
trump then fixed affects the winning of the 
current and any subsequent tricks. 

2. The first pool is a single, three counters 
put in by dealer alone. Players who are looed, 
or fail to win a trick, pay three counters each 
to the next pool, making it a double. 

3. A player dealt a flush (three trumps) wins 
the pool without play. 

4. The penalty for loo is to double the cur- 
rent pool. This variant, unlimited loo, has 
caused considerable fortunes to change hands. 

5. The hand may be five cards instead of 
three: pam, the knave of clubs, is always the 
highest trump. It may be used as a “wild 
card” to complete a flush (five cards of one 
suit) or a blaze (five court cards). The holder 
of either wins the pool without play. (from 
French Janturlu, 

-history, strategy, and bidding 3:903e 


Looe, English Channel seaport and holiday 
resort in the southwest of the county of Corn- 
wall, England. It is divided into East and 
West Looe by the River Looe, which forms 


Seven-arched bridge across the river at Looe in 
Cornwall, England, and characteristic houses 
Tourist Photo Library 


the harbour. East Looe beach is sandy while 
the Hannafore beach, on the other side of the 
river, is largely rocky. Remains of a Celtic 
chapel and Benedictine priory have been 
found. In 1086 East Looe belonged to the 
king’s demesne (feudal holding), while West 
Looe came under Hamelin’s manor of Tre- 
lowia. A weekly market and annual fair was 
granted to East Looe in 1237 and a charter of 
incorporation in 1587. In James II’s charter 
(1685), provision was made for a mayor, al- 
dermen, free burgesses, and four fairs. This 
charter was effective until 1885. West Looe 
(also known as Porpighan or Porbuan) was 
constituted a free borough by a charter of 
1325 but fell to the crown in 1539; the 1574 
charter of incorporation, effective until 1869, 
granted a mayor and burgesses, a weekly mar- 
ket, and two fairs. The harbour is now used 
by small craft and fishing boats; shark angling 
has become a major tourist attraction. Fish 
processing also takes place. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 4,051. Pulits 

50°22' N, 4°28’ W a be 
loofah (plant): see dishcloth gourd. 


Look, U.S. periodical published 1937-71. 
‘magazine publishing history 15:254a _ 


Look Back in Anger (first performed 1956), 
play by the English dramatist John Osborne, 
adapted for the film (1959) directed by Tony 
Richardson. is, J) ORgRIIERNY re: 
‘angry young men genre 12:537d = 


3 


a 


Looking Backward, 2000-1887 (1888), 


utopian romance by U.S. writer Edward Bel- . 


lamy. Set in the year 2000, it portrays a socie- 
ty that features cooperation, brotherhood, 
and industry geared to human need. The book 
enjoyed enormous popularity. 
- American literature of the 19th 
century 10:119la 
-technology’s loi in utopia 18: 22a 


Lookout, Cape, headland of eastern North 
Carolina. 

34°35’ N, 76°30' N 

-North Carolina coastal geography 13:231d 
Lookout Mountain, narrow southwestern 
ridge of the Cumberland Plateau and a seg- 
ment of the Appalachian Mountains, U.S., ex- 
tending south-southwestward for 75 mi (120 
km), from Moccasin Bend on the Tennessee 
River across northwestern Georgia to Gads- 
den, Ala. Most peaks along the ridge rise to 
2,000 ft (600 m); the loftiest is High Point 
(2,392 ft), near La Fayette, Ga. At the 
northeastern end, a steep-incline railway as- 
cends to the top of a peak, site of the town of 
Lookout Mountain, with excellent scenic 
views. In the interior of the peak are caves 
with a 145-ft-high waterfall (Ruby Falls), and 
atop are the gardens and strange rock forma- 
tions known as Rock City. During the U.S. 
Civil War, the “Battle Above the Clouds” 
was fought on and around this summit. 
34°25’ N, 85°40’ W 

-Civil War distinction and location 18:128b 
-Civil War western campaign map 4:679 


loom, machine for weaving (g.v.) cloth. The 
earliest looms date from the Sth millennium 
BC and consisted of bars or beams fixed in 
place to form a frame to hold a number of 
parallel threads in two sets, alternating with 
each other. By raising one set of these threads, 
which together formed the warp, it was possi- 
ble to run a cross thread, or weft, between 
them. The block of wood used to carry the 
weft strand through the warp was called the 
shuttle. 

~ The basic operation remained unchanged, 
but a long succession of improvements were 
introduced through ancient and medieval 
times in both Asia and Europe. One of the 
most important was the introduction of the 
heddle, a movable rod that served to raise the 
upper sheet of warp. In later looms the heddle 
became a cord, several of which were used 
simultaneously. 

The drawloom, probably invented in Asia 
for silk weaving, made possible the weaving of 
more intricate patterns by providing a means 
for raising warp threads in groups as required 
by the pattern. The function was at first per- 
formed by a boy (the drawboy), but in the 
18th century in France the function was suc- 
cessfully mechanized and improved further by 
the ingenious use of punched cards. Intro- 
duced by Jacques de Vaucanson and Joseph- 
Marie Jacquard, the punched cards pro- 
grammed the mechanical drawboy, saving la- 
bour and eliminating errors. In England, 
meanwhile, the inventions of John Kay (flying 
shuttle), Edmund Cartwright (power drive), 


and others contributed to the Industrial 


Revolution, in which the loom and other tex- 
tile machinery played a central role. 

Modern looms retain the basic operational 
principles of their predecessors but have add- 
ed a steadily increasing degree of automatic 
operation. Major ref. 18:177a; illus. 179 
-automatic shuttle control 2:505g 
pea ay for tapestry weaving 17:1055h; 

us 

-design and use in 17th century 18:36g; illus. 
-history and development in 

rug-weaving 7:406f passim to 407g 

-power loom invention 6:231d 

-rug and carpet design execution 16:12a 


looming (optical phenomenon): see mirage. 


Loon, former county in The Netherlands. 
political, commercial, and urban 
: niin. 11:134g 


loon, or Diver, any of four species of diving 
birds of the genus Gavia, constituting the 
family Gaviidae and order Gaviiformes 
(sometimes Colymbiformes). From 60 to 90 
centimetres (2 to 3 feet) long, loons have thick 
plumage, which, in summer, is mainly black 
or gray above and white below, with spots, 
streaks, or bars of white on the upper parts. 
With the exception of the red-throated loon 
(G. stellata) distinguished by its chestnut 
throat (summer), they lose their bold pattern 
in winter. They have a strong, tapering bill; 
small, pointed wings; and legs placed so far 
back on the body that walking is virtually im- 
possible. The tarsal bones of the ankles are 
laterally compressed and the first three toes 
webbed. 


Common loon (Gavia inne 
Charlie Ott—National Audubon Society 


Almost wholly aquatic, loons can swim long 
distances under water and can dive to 60 
metres (200 feet). Usually they are found sin- 
gly or in pairs but may winter in flocks, The 
voice is distinctive and includes guttural notes 
and long quavering, plaintive calls. Loons 
feed mainly on fishes, crustaceans, and insects. 
The nest usually is a heap of vegetation at the 
water’s edge, in which up to three olive- 
brown, spotted eggs are laid; both parents in- 
cubate. The chicks hatch in about 30 days 
and, as soon as the down dries, enter the wa- 
ter with their parents. 

Loons are wide ranging: the common loon, 
or great diver (G. immer), of the Northern 
Hemisphere, is the most abundant loon in 
North America; the arctic loon, or black- 
throated diver (G. arctica), is circumpolar in 
distribution and commonest in the Old 
World; the yellow-billed loon (G. adamsii is 
found on arctic coasts from Siberia to north- 
western Canada; G. stellata ranges circumpo- 
larly. 

‘swimming adaptations and movements 11:18e 


loop, in electronics, a closed electric circuit. 
-telegraph-telephone system 18:74e 


Loop, The, part of the downtown district of 
Chicago, so called because of the elevated 
railway encircling it. The Loop is the city’s 
major centre of retail trade. 

-Chicago’s layout and landmarks 4:211d 


loop antenna, an electrical conductor in the 
shape of a plane closed curve, most often a 
circle, that, as a transmitter, emits radio sig- 


_nals along specific directions or, as a receiver, 


can be used to determine the direction of the 
source of incoming signals. To possess this di- 
rectional selectivity, the length of the antenna 
must be much less than that of the radio 
waves. : 

-navigational direction-finding systems 12:908a 
-radiation pattern and direction finding 1:968a 


loop of Henle, in kidneys of reptiles, birds, 
and best developed in mammals, the long, 
hairpin shaped portion of the nephron tubule. 
Its occurrence provides greater length over 
which water may be reabsorbed. See neph- 


Ton. 
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“excretory system structure and function 
7:51h; illus. 52 

mammalian excretory mechanism 11:408b 

-vasa recta course in kidney 7:36d 


Loos, Adolph (b. Dec. 10, 1870, Brno, 
Moravia, now in Czechoslovakia—d. Aug. 
23, 1933, Kalksburg, near Vienna), architect 
whose planning of private residences strongly 
influenced many other European Modernist 
architects after World War I. Frank Lloyd 
Wright credited Loos with doing for Euro- 
pean architecture what he, Wright, was doing 
in the United States. 

Educated in Dresden, Ger., Loos practiced 
in Vienna, although he spent extended periods 
in the U.S. (1893-97) and in Paris (1924-28). 
Opposed to European Art Nouveau and to 
U.S. Neoclassicism, he announced as early as 
1898 his intention to avoid the use of unneces- 
sary ornament. His first building, the Villa 
Karma, Clarens, near Montreux, Switz. (1904 
-06), was ahead of its time in its geometric 
simplicity. It was followed by the Steiner 
House, Vienna (1910), which has been re- 
ferred to by some architectural historians as 
the first completely modern dwelling; the 
main (rear) facade is a symmetrical, skillfully 
balanced composition of rectangles. The 
Scheu House, Hietzing, near Vienna (1912), is 
notable for its stepped-back terraces and its 
subtle disposition of masses. Loos’s best- 
known large structure is the Goldman and Sa- 
latsch Building, Vienna (1910), in which a lit- 
tle classical exterior detail is offset by large 
areas of blank, polished marble. A resident of 
France from 1922, he built a house in Paris 
for the Dada writer Tristan Tzara (1926). 
-Alban Berg’s married social life 2:840g 
-Kokoschka’s influence and 

inspiration 10:500a 
‘Opposition to architectural orfament 19:466d 


loose jaws, common name for Malacosteus 
niger, of the order Salmoniformes. 
-body plan, illus. 2 16:188 


loosestrife, common name for ornamental 
plants of the family Lythraceae, especially the 


Purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) 
Kitty Kohout from Root Resources—EB Inc. 


genera Lythrum and Decodon and for two 
genera of the family Primulaceae, Lysimachia 
and Steironema. Purple loosestrife (Lythrum 
salicaria), native to Eurasia and now common 
in eastern North America, grows 0.6 to 1.8 
metres (2 to 6 feet) high on river banks and in 
ditches... 

It has a branched stem bearing whorls of 
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narrow, pointed, stalkless leaves and ending in 
tall, tapering spikes of red-purple flowers. The 
flowers occur in three forms, which differ in 
the relative length of the styles and stamens 
and the size and colour of the pollen. 

Swamp loosestrife, water willow, or wild 
oleander (Decodon verticillatus) is a perennial 
herb native to swamps and ponds of eastern 
North America. The Eurasian yellow loose- 
strife (Lysimachia vulgaris), an erect plant 0.6 
to 1.2 metres high, is common on riverbanks 
in England and grows in eastern North Ameri- 
ca. The branched stem bears tapering leaves 
in pairs or whorls and terminal clusters of 
deep-yellow flowers. Yellow pimpernel, or 
wood loosestrife (L. nemorum), a low plant 
with slender, spreading stem and solitary, yel- 
low flowers is common in England. 

Fringed loosestrife (Steironema ciliatum), a 
yellow-fliowered perennial, is native to moist 
parts of North America and common in 
Europe. 

-purple loosestrife self-pollination and 

preventive methods 14:744h 


Looy, Jacobus van (b. Sept. 12, 1855, 
Haarlem, Neth.—d. Feb. 24, 1930, Haarlem), 
Dutch author and painter who personified the 
close association between art and literature in 


: ’ ae 

7% a : Se yr 
Van Looy, drawing by Jan Pieter Veth, 
1896; in the Teylers Museum, Haarlem, 
Neth. 


By courtesy of the Iconographisch Bureau, The Hague, 
and of the Teylers Museum, Haarlem, Neth 


the late 19th century. He wrote first in the di- 
rect, personal, “1880” style, as in his popular 
novel De dood van mijn poes (1889; “The 
Death of My Cat’’); and the symbolism of the 
time is seen in the early story De nachtcactus 
(1888; “The Night Cactus’’), with the flower 
representing ephemeral desire that blooms for 
one night and then dies. 

In van Looy’s later work Feesten (1902; 
“Celebrations”), he appears more objective, 
describing scenes from the life of the petite 
bourgeoisie; and in his autobiographical 
Jaapje (1917), Jaap (1923), and Jacob (1930), 
he shows his genius for impressionistic word- 
painting. 


Lopari (Arctic people): see Lapps. 


Lop Buri, also spelled Lopsuri, province 
(changwat), south central Thailand, occupying 
an area of 2,544 sq mi (6,588 sq km) and 
drained by the Mae Nam Lop Buri (Lop Buri 
River). An eastern branch of the Mae Nam 
Chao Phraya, the river flows past the towns of 
Lop Buri (the provincial capital) and Phra 
Nakhon Si Ayutthaya, receiving the Mae 
Nam Pa Sak before rejoining the Chao 
Phraya at Bang Sai. 

Rice is the principal crop, and production is 
high around Lop Buri town. Irrigation in the 
many river valleys is difficult because of the 
dry terrain and frequent flooding. Iron ore is 
mined in the province, and Sa Kaeo (the Crys- 
tal Pond) is a summer resort. Latest pop. est. 
town, 31,417; (1970 prelim.) province, 


-area and population table 18:202 


Lop Buri, also spelled Loppurti, capital of 
Lop Buri province (changwat). A rice-collect- 
ing centre, it is located on the Mae Nam Lop 
Buri (Lop Buri River) and the country’s main 
north-south railway. The ancient city was 
known as Lavo during the Mon and Khmer 
periods (7th-8th and 9th-15th centuries, re- 
spectively). After 1665, Lop Buri became the 
alternate capital, with Ayutthaya, and served 
as the residence of the king during the rainy 
season. The city declined when the capital 
moved to Bangkok in 1782. 

One of Thailand’s major historical sites, the 
city retains numerous buildings from the early 
periods. The Prang Sam Yod (Sacred Three- 
Spired Pagoda), the symbol of Lop Buri prov- 
ince, was built by the Khmers. The Phra 
Narai Rachanives Palace is now a museum. 
The Royal Reception House was part of the 
residence of the Chevalier de Chaumont, the 
first French ambassador to Thailand (1685), 
who designed many buildings in the city. Oth- 
er places of interest include, the temple com- 
plex of Wat Phra Sri Ratana Maha Dhat 
(1157), The Nakorn Kosa temple, and the 
Sunpaulo temple. Latest pop. est. 31,417. 
14°48’ N, 100°37' E 
-map, Thailand 18:198 
‘temple sculpture and architecture 

style 17:256b 


lop ear, birth defect of the external ear; the 
pinna grows at right angles to the skull, caus- 
ing the ears to stick out. 

“symptoms and treatment 5:1134f 


Lope de Vega: see Vega Carpio, Lope Félix 
de. 


Lopes, Fern4o (c. 1380-c. 1460), Portuguese 
historiographer who from 1434 to 1454 was 
appointed by King Edward (Duarte) to write 
the chronicles of Portugal from the mon- 
archy’s origins to the time of John I. 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1137c 


Lépez, Carlos Antonio (b. Nov. 4, 1790, 
Asuncion, Paraguay—d. Sept. 10, 1862, 
Asuncion), second dictator of Paraguay, who 
ended his country’s isolation, sought to mod- 
ernize its economy and society, and became 
deeply involved in international disputes. 
Lopez was the son of poor parents, reported- 
ly of Indian and Spanish blood. After attend- 
ing the San Carlos Seminary in Asuncion, he 
taught there until it was closed by the dictator 
José Gaspar Rodriquez Francia. Lopez, who 
had married into one of the country’s leading 
families, was exiled to his estancia (ranch). In 
1841, a year after Rodriguez Francia’s death, 


" 
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Carlos Lopez, portrait by Nessi 


By courtesy of the Organization of American States 


he became the principal of the two consuls 
ruling the country. Governing Paraguay con- 
stitutionally until 1844, he then suspended the 
constitution and dismissed his fellow consul, 
making himself dictator. An exceedingly cor- 
rupt ruler, who owned half his country’s land 
and never bothered to make a distinction be- 
tween his own and his country’s revenue, he 
placed most of Paraguay’s commerce in the 
hands of his family. 

Lopez was credited, however, despite his dis- 
like of foreigners, with trying to stimulate his 
country’s economy by encouraging European 


artisans and professionals to immigrate to de- 
velop industry and the army. He was also 
somewhat more lenient toward his political 
opponents than was his predecessor, and in 
1844 he released all political prisoners. He 
officially abolished slavery and_ torture, 
though both were still prevalent at his death. 
Harsh toward the clergy, he yet attempted to 
improve elementary education, although most 
Paraguayans remained illiterate throughout 
his rule. 

Lopez established diplomatic relations with 
many European powers and the United 
States, but under him Paraguay’s relations 
were never smooth, Difficulties with the U.S. 
almost resulted in war, and Lopez interfered 
in the Argentine civil war of 1845-46, when 
the Argentine president Juan Manuel de 
Rosas refused to recognize Paraguay’s inde- 
pendence. 

-Paraguayan independence recognition 13:990f 


Lopez, Francisco Solano (b. July 24, 1827, 
Asuncion, Paraguay—d. March 1, 1870, Con- 
cepcion province, Paraguay), dictator of Para- 
guay responsible for the Paraguayan War (al- 
so known as the War of the Triple Alliance), 
in which Paraguay was practically destroyed 
by Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 


Francisco Lopez 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


Lopez, the eldest son of the dictator Carlos 
Antonio Lépez, seized power upon his fa- 
ther’s death (Sept. 10, 1862) and quickly es- 
tablished his own supremacy with the help of 
the army. Showing little understanding of his 
country’s need to remain neutral in squabbles 
between the two South American giants, Bra- 
zil and Argentina, early in 1863 he allowed 
himself to be drawn into boundary disputes 
with both countries and to become entangled 
in a civil war raging in Uruguay in which Bra- 
zil and Argentina were involved. He evidently 
hoped to play the role of arbitrator in the dis- 
pute and thereby take centre stage in Latin 
American politics. As a result of complicated 
diplomatic intriques, however, Lopez found 
himself at war with Brazil in December 1864. 
By demanding the right to place troops in the 
Argentine province of Corrientes, he violated 
Argentina’s desire to remain neutral and pro- 
voked the alliance of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay against Paraguay on May 1, 1865. 

Although Léopez had successfully invaded 
the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso in late 
1864, his invasion of Uruguay in 1865 was a 
disaster. The allies defeated him at Turputi in 
May 1866, captured the fortress of Humaita 
in July 1867, and forced Lopez to withdraw 
into northern Paraguay, where he was killed. 
-overthrow by anti-Paraguay alliance 3:145h 
-Paraguay and La Plata region conflict 13:990h 


Lopez, José Hilario (c. 1800-69), Colombi- 
an general and politician. 
-presidency and Colombian reform 4:875d 


Lépez, Luis Carlos (b. July 11, 1883, Car- 
tagena, Colom.—d. Nov. 10, 1950, Car- 
tagena), poet who is famous for his depictions 
of the people and life of his native city. Except 
for short periods during which he served in 
minor consular posts in Munich and Bal- 
timore, Lopez spent his entire life in Car- 


* 


tagena. His acute observations of the provin- 
cial society in which he lived have made him 
one of the most respected regional writers in 
South American literature. His major works 
are are De mi villorio (1908; “Of My Vil- 
lage”), Posturas dificiles (1909; “Difficult 
Situations”), and Por el atajo (1928; ‘‘For the 
Short-Cut’). 


Lopez de Ayala, Pedro (b. 1332, Vitoria, 
Spain—d. 1407, Calahorra), poet and court 
chronicler who was in an excellent position to 
observe firsthand the happenings of his time, 
which, unlike earlier chroniclers, he recorded 
without unnecessary subjectivity; his Crénicas 
(standard ed., 1779-80) are marked by im- 
placable observation and vivid expression, 
making them among the first great Spanish 
histories. 

Ayala had a long and distinguished civil ca- 
reer under four Castilian monarchs, Peter I 
(also known as Peter the Cruel), Henry II, 
John I, and Henry III. Holding such posts as 
captain of the Castilian fleet (1359), ambassa- 
dor to France (1379-80 and 1395-96), and 
royal chancellor of Castile (1398 until his 
death), he spent his lifetime in close associa- 
tion with leading men and events. As a poet, 
he is chiefly remembered for his Rimado de 
palacio (c. 1400), one of the last works in cua- 
derna via (Spanish narrative verse form con- 
sisting of 4-line stanzas, each line having 14 
syllables and identical rhyme), an autobio- 
graphical satire on contemporary society. 
Ayala had a somewhat modern outlook, and 
his translations from Livy, Boccaccio, and 
others gave him a reputation as the first Cas- 
tilian Humanist. 

‘contribution to Castilian literature 10:1123b 
-social history in royal chronicles 17:412c 


Lopez de Ayala y Herrera, Adelardo (b. 
May 1, 1828, Guadalcanal, Spain—d. Dec. 
30, 1879, Madrid), prominent Spanish drama- 
tist of the mid-19th century. In a period of 
mediocrity in Spanish drama, he was one of 
the few superior playwrights. 


Lopez de Ayala, detail of an oil painting 
by Suarez Llanos, 1879; in the Palacio de 
las Cortes Espanolas, Madrid 

Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


After studying law in Seville, Lopez de Ayala 
went to Madrid to begin a career as a writer. 
He developed an interest in politics, held im- 
portant political positions, and was elected to 
the Spanish Academy. His career as a play- 
wright falls into two distinct periods. At first 
he wrote historical plays such as Un hombre 
de estado (1851) and Rioja (1854), dramas 
firmly in the tradition of Spanish Romanti- 
cism. He then began writing social comedies 
that satirized the materialism and spiritual 
emptiness of Spanish society: such plays as El 
tanto por ciento (1861) and El nuevo don Juan 
(1863) are realistic and didactic plays with 
serious moral purpose. He was greatly in- 
fluenced by the 17th-century dramatist Ruiz 
de Alarcén in his use of character types as 
vehicles for satire. Considered the first play- 
wright to bring the subject of modern business 


to the stage, Lopez de Ayala was a prolific 


but careful and entertaining author. 
Lopez de Legazpi, Miguel (b. 


Zumar- 


raga?, Spain—d, Aug. 20, 1572, Manila), ex- 


plorer who established a Spanish dominion 
over the Philippines that lasted for more than 
three centuries, until the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. Lopez de Legazpi went to New 
Spain (Mexico) in 1545, serving for a time as 
clerk in the government of the viceroy. The 
Portuguese navigator Ferdinand Magellan 
had discovered the Philippine archipelago in 
1521, but neither Portuguese nor Spanish had 
settled there, so Don Luis de Velasco, the 
viceroy of New Spain, sent Lopez de Legazpi 
to claim it in 1564. Lopez left Acapulco with a 
fleet of five ships and reached Cebu, one of 
the southern islands of the archipelago, in 
April 1565, founding the first Spanish settle- 
ment on the site of the modern city, Cebu. He 
remained on Cebu but sent an expedition to 
the northern island of Luzon in 1570. He him- 
self sailed to Luzon the following year, and af- 
ter deposing Rajah Soliman, a local Muslim 
king, established the city of Manila in June 
1571. Subsequently, Manila became the capi- 
tal of the new Spanish colony and Spain’s ma- 
jor trading port in East Asia. 

Lopez de Legazpi was able to repulse two at- 
tacks by the Portuguese in 1568 and 1571, and 
he overcame native resistance with little diffi- 
culty, since there was no sizable organized 
political power among the Philippine Malays. 
The Muslims in the southern islands resisted 
Spanish rule right up to the 19th century, but 
Islam was weak in Luzon and the northern is- 
lands, and Lopez and his chaplain, Padre An- 
drés de Urdaneta, were able to lay the foun- 
dations for the conversion of the people to 
Christianity, their most durable legacy. 

Lopez de Legazpi served as the first gover- 
ee of the Philippines from 1565 until his 

eath. 


Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, marqués de 
Santillana: see Santillana, Ifigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, marqués de. 


Lopez de Segura, Ruy (fi. 1560), Spanish 
bishop, first modern Chess writer and analyst, 
and developer (though not inventor) of the 
Ruy Lopez opening, which is still one of the 
most popular in Chess. It begins with these 
moves: (1) P-K4, P-K4; (2) N-KB3, N-QB3; 
(3) B-NS. 

Lopez wrote (1561) the first manual of Chess 
instruction, his Libro de la invencion liberal y 
arte del juego del Axedrez (“Book of the Lib- 
eral Invention and Art of Playing Chess’’). 
-development of modern Chess 4:198a 


Lopezia (plant): see Onagraceae. 


Lopez Mateos, Adolfo (b. May 26, 1910, 
Atizapan de Zaragoza, Mex.—d. Sept. 22, 
1969, Mexico City), Mexican president (1958- 
64) who expanded industrial development and 
agrarian reform. A librarian and teacher of 
Spanish-American literature, Lopez began his 
public career with an assignment to the UN. 
He was elected federal senator (1946-52), and 
later appointed secretary general of the Par- 
tido Revolucionario Institucional (Pri). As 
minister of labour, he was skilled in mediating 
disputes and helped draft the U.S.-Mexico 
migrant-labour treaty. Though accusations of 
corruption clouded his six-year term as presi- 
dent, Lopez increased industrialization, ex- 
tended agrarian reform laws, and initiated a 
literacy campaign. 


Lopez Pumarejo, Alfonso (1886-1954), 
president of Colombia from 1934 to 1938, 
-Colombian land reforms 4:876b 


Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio (b. Nov. 17, 
1895, Hausteca, Veracruz, Mex.—d. Dec. 10, 
1966, Mexico City), novelist who was one of 
the most important chroniclers of the Mexi- 
can Revolution and its effects on Mexican life. 

In his youth he spent much time in ‘his father’s 
general store, where he came in contact with 
the Indians, farmers, and labourers of the re- 
gion, whose lives he would later describe with 
deep insight. After publishing two immature 
volumes of poetry, La siringa de cristal (1913; 

“The Crystal Flute”) and Claros de selva 


325 Lophophyllum 


(1922; “Forest Glades’’), he turned to novels. 
After two weak and unsuccessful efforts, E/ 
vagabondo (1922; ““The Vagabond”) and El 
alma del poblacho (1924; “The Soul of the 
Mob”), he began to draw upon his experi- 
ences in the Revolution. His first success, 
Campomento (1931; ‘“Encampment’’), was 
followed by several others dealing with as- 
pects of the Revolution, including Tierra 
(1932; “Earth’’), a novel about the Mexican 
Revolutionary and champion of agrarianism, 
Emiliano Zapata; ; Mi general! (1934; ““My 
General’’), a work on the lives of generals af- 
ter the Revolution; and El Indio (1935; “‘The 
Indian’’), a fictional study of the life of Mex- 
ico’s indiginous race. El Indio, his most fa- 
mous work, was awarded the National Prize 
for Literature in 1935. Although he wrote sev- 
eral later novels, his work on the Revolution 
is considered his best. 


Lophiidae, family of goosefish of the order 
Lophiiformes. 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 13:98le 


Lophiiformes, order of marine fishes (su- 
perorder Paracanthopterygii) including some 
deep-sea forms with light organs. There are 
about 15 families that occur in both shallow 
and deep water. See anglerfish, batfish, 
frogfish, and goosefish. 
-characteristics and classification 7:344b 
-classification and general features 13:982c; 
illus. 980 


Lophiodontidae, family of fossil tapirs of 
the mammalian order Perissodactyla. 
-classification and general features 14:89a 


Lophiomys imhausi: see maned rat. 


Lophiraceae, family of plants of the order 
Theales. 
-classification and general 

features 18:210c 


lophodont, a type of molar teeth with trans- 
verse ridges on the grinding surface, or an ani- 
mal with such teeth. 

-perissodactyl dental evolution 14:86f 


Lophodytes cucullatus (duck); see mer- 
ganser. 
Lophomonas (protozoan): see hypermas- 
tigote. 


Lophophora (cactus genus): see peyote. 


lophophorate, an invertebrate animal that 
possesses a lophophore, a fan of ciliated ten- 
tacles around the mouth. Currents of water 
carrying food particles toward the mouth are 
drawn by movements of the cilia. 

The lophophorates include the moss animals 
(phylum Bryozoa), lamp shell (Brachiopoda), 
and phoronid worms (Phoronida). 

-bryozoan zooid morphology and function 
3:356f; illus. 

-phoronid worm autotomy and 
anatomy 14:283e 


lophophore hypothesis, viewpoint that 
conodonts (small toothlike structures found 
as fossils in marine rocks over a long span of 
geologic time) are actually parts of and sup- 

ports for a lophophore organ used for respira- 
tion and for gathering or straining minute or- 
ganisms to be used as food. Lophophores are 
frilled or fringed organs possessed by many 
kinds of animals, including brachiopods and 
bryozoans. The conodont animal, it is 
hypothesized, was probably distinct from any 
known group. 


Lophophorus impejanus: see pheasant. 


Lophophyllum, extinct genus of solitary ma- 
rine corals especially characteristic of the 
Pennsylvanian Period (between 325,000,000 
and 280,000,000 years ago) in North America. 
Lophophyllum, included in the horn corals (so 
named because of the hornlike form of the in- 


Lophortyx 


Lophophyllum, of Carboniferous age, 
from Dewey, Okla. 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History); photograph, Imitor 


dividual), probably preferred warm, relatively 
clear, shallow marine waters. 


Lophortyx (bird genus): see quail. 


Lophospira, genus of extinct gastropods 
(snails) the fossils of which are found in ma- 


Lophospira, of Ordovician age, from Canada 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


rine rocks of Ordovician to Devonian age 
(500,000,000 to 345,000,000 years old), The 
shell consists of a series of whorls arranged 
much like a series of ascending steps, each 
successive whorl smaller than the one below 
it. The apex of the shell is closed by a small 
cone-shaped whorl. 


Lophotidae, family of unicorn fishes of the 
order Lampridiformes. 
«classification and general features 2:273d 


Lophotus (fish genus): see crestfish. 


Lop Lake, Wade-Giles romanization Lo-PU 
po, Pin-yin romanization Lo-Bo Bo, Mongolian 
LoP NoR, a lake of ill-defined and constantly 
varying size and dimensions situated in the 
eastern part of the Tarim Basin, Sinkiang 
Uighur Autonomous Region (tzu-chih-ch ii), 
China. The lake, which is highly saline, is situ- 
ated in an extensive expanse of salt marshes, 
characterized by saline soils. It receives the 
drainage of various seasonal streams running 
off the A-erh-chin Shan-mo (mountains) to 
the south, but most of its water is from the 
Tarim River system, which runs eastward 
along the foot of the Tien Shan (mountains) 
range. The surrounding area has been largely 
built up from the silt deposited by the Tarim, 
and the lake itself is so shallow that the wind 
can change its whole position. 

Around the lake are virtually unpopulated 
large expanses of saline swamp surrounded by 
sandy desert and land covered with the spars- 


est drought-resistant vegetation, because 
precipitation there is practically nil. The Lop 
Lake region has been used in the 1960s and 
early 1970s as the testing ground for China’s 
nuclear bombs and missiles. 

40°20’ N, 90°15’ E 

climatic change indication 6:45h 

-map, China 4:262 

-Tarim River basin geography 17:1070b 


lopolith, igneous intrusion associated with a 
structural basin, with contacts that are paral- 
lel to the bedding of the enclosing rocks, In an 
ideal example, the enclosing sediments above 
and below the lopolith dip inward from all 
sides toward the centre, so that the lopolith is 
concave upward. Lopoliths, which can be sev- 
eral miles to several hundred miles in diame- 
ter, with thicknesses up to several thousand 
feet, are some of the largest igneous intrusions 
known. Many large ones are composed domi- 
nantly of basic rocks; a classic example is the 
Bushveld igneous complex of South Africa, 
which is composed of both granite and basic 
rocks. Many other lopoliths are either com- 
posite or differentiated. The feeder of a lopo- 
lith is assumed to be relatively small and 
probably is centrally located; it may connect 
the lopolith with a larger magma chamber at 
greater depth. 

-magma emplacement in country rock 9:224g; 

illus. 


Lopukhina, Yevdokiya Fyodorovna (tsa- 
rina): see Eudoxia. 


Lo-pu Po (China): see Lop Lake. 


loquat (Eriobotrya japonica), subtropical tree 
of the rose family (Rosaceae), related to the 
apple and other well-known fruit trees of the 
temperate zone. Ornamental in appearance 
and rarely more than 10 metres (33 feet) in 
height, the evergreen loquat is frequently 
planted in parks and gardens. The leaves, 
clustered toward the ends of the branches, are 
thick and stiff, elliptic to lanceolate in form, 
200-250 millimetres (8-10 inches) in length, 
with coarsely serrate margins. The small, fra- 
grant, white flowers are arranged in dense ter- 
minal panicles. The fruits are borne in large, 
loose clusters; individually they are round, 
obovoid or pear-shaped, 25-75 millimetres 
(1-3 inches) in length, with a tough, yellow to 
bronze, plumlike skin enclosing juicy, whitish 
to orange-coloured fiesh surrounding three or 
four large seeds. The flavour is agreeably tart, 
suggesting that of several other fruits of the 
same family. 

Though its native home is probably central 
eastern China, the loquat tree was introduced 
into Japan, where it was much developed hor- 
ticulturally and is still highly valued. Some su- 
perior Japanese varieties reached Europe, the 
Mediterranean area, and a few other regions. 
The loquat is grown commercially (usually on 
a rather small scale) in many subtropical re- 
gions. While the loquat is commonly grown 
from seeds, commercial plantings are usually 
based on grafted trees of superior varieties. 


Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica) 
GR, Roberts 


Propagation is by shield budding and cleft 
grafting; loquat seedlings or quince root- 
stocks grown from cuttings can be used, the 
latter if a dwarf tree is desired. They grow well 
on various soils, from sandy loams to clays, 
and come into bearing at an early age, three 
or four years. 

-fruit and nut farming, table 5 7:766 


Lora del Rio, town, northeast of Seville, 
Sevilla province, Andalusia, southwestern 
Spain. The town, on the Rio Guadalquivir, 
has been identified with the Axatiana men- 
tioned by the Roman writer Pliny. Lora del 
Rio was taken from the Moors by Ferdinand 
Ill of Castile (1243), who gave it to the 
Knights of Malta. It produces olive oil and 
canned goods, and fighting bulls are raised in 
the area. Pop. (1970) 18,163. 

37°39’ N, 5°32’ W 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Lorain, city, Lorain County, north central 
Ohio, U.S., 26 mi (42 km) west of Cleveland, 
on the south shore of Lake Erie at the mouth 
of the Black River, adjacent to the city of 
Elyria (south). Moravian missionaries camped 
briefly on the site in 1787, but the first perma- 
nent settler was Nathan Perry, from Vermont, 
who built a trading post there in 1807. First 
known as Black River, it was incorporated as 
the village of Charlestown in 1836 and was re- 
named in 1874 for the county (which had tak- 
en its name from the province of Lorraine, 
France) when it was rechartered as a city. The 
coal and iron ore trade was established with 
the completion in 1872 of the Cleveland, Lo- 
rain, and Wheeling Railroad (later part of the 
Baltimore and Ohio) and the opening of the 
Poe Lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (1896). 
Industrial development began after 1890, 
when a steel company was located on the 
Black River. Lorain is now a major Midwest 
shipping centre handling coal, iron ore, and 
limestone. Industries include shipbuilding and 
the manufacture of steel piping, power shov- 
els, cranes, bearings, automobiles, gypsum 
products, and clothing. The city’s diverse 
population mix includes Puerto Ricans, 
blacks, and eastern Europeans. Pop. (1980) 
city, 75,416; Lorain-Elyria metropolitan area 
(sMSA), 274,909. 

41°28’ N, 82°10’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lorain, John (b. 1753, England—d. 1823, 
Philipsburg, Pa.), U.S. farmer, merchant, 
agricultural writer, and the first person to cre- 
ate a hybrid by combining two types of corn. 
His experiments anticipated the methods em- 
ployed in the century following his death. 

Lorain apparently went to the North Ameri- 
can colony of Maryland when he was a child. 
Records show that he managed a farm there 
for many years and that he once owned three 
slaves but freed them because of his opposi- 
tion to slavery. Sometime between 1795 and 
1797 he is said to have met George Washing- 
ton on the outskirts of Philadelphia, where 
they discussed corn planting. In 1795 Lorain 
moved to Neglee Hill in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

From 1810 to 1813 he contributed arti- 
cles to the journal of the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture; and on July 
21, 1812, in a letter to the society, he de- 
scribed his experiments on crossing flint corn 
and gourd seed corn to form a hybrid with 
higher productivity than either parent. This 
letter is the first known record of the artificial 
crossing of two types of corn, In 1812 he 
moved to Philipsburg, Pa., where, in addition 
to farming, he kept a store and served as post- 
master and justice of the peace. Two years af- 
ter his death in 1823, Lorain’s widow pub- 
lished his book Nature and Reason Harmo- 
nized in the Practice of Husbandry, which 
contains detailed descriptions of his experi- 
ments with hybrids and his attempts to com- 
bine the best qualities of different corns into 
one strain. Though others are known to have 
performed similar experiments during the- 


same period, Lorain’s approach was the most 
systematic and successful. 
-agricultural research in genetics 1:34le 


Loralai, town and district in Quetta Division, 
Baluchistan Province, Pakistan. The town, the 
district headquarters, lies just north of the 
Loralai River, at 4,700 ft (1,430 m) above sea 
level. It was founded in 1886 and is connected 
by road with Harnai, Fort Sandeman, Pishin, 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Loralai district (area 7,364 sq mi [19,073 sq 
km]), constituted in 1903, consists of a series 
of long, narrow valleys hemmed in by rugged 
mountains varying from 3,000 to 10,000 ft. 
The higher, western ranges form the upper 
catchment area of the Anambar, or Nari, the 
principal river of the district. Cattle, sheep, 
and goat grazing is the main occupation; 
some cultivation is carried out in the valleys. 
The chief crops are wheat, millet, rice, corn 
(maize), and fruit (grapes, apricots, pomegra- 
nates, and melons). Afghans are the predomi- 
nant racial element. Latest census town, 
5,519; district, 110,720. 


loran, an acronym derived from LONG-RANGE 
NAVIGATION, system of navigation, of longest 
range thus far developed, used in both marine 
and air navigation. Lines of position are deter- 
mined by noting differences in time of recep- 
tion of pulses from widely spaced synchro- 
nized transmitting stations, master and slave. 
A master station broadcasts an uninterrupted 
series of pulses (e.g., of 50 microseconds’ du- 
ration) at a fixed rate (e.g., 25 per second). A 
slave station, 200-300 miles (320-430 ki- 
lometres) away, maintains a frequency and 
pulse rate in accord with those of the master 
station but maintains a fixed time difference 
between its reception of the master signal 
pulse and the sending out of its own. The not- 
ed time difference of arrival of the two pulses 
locates the craft somewhere on a curve (hy- 
perbola) every point of which has the same 
ratio of distances from master and slave sta- 
tion (e.g., is three times as far from master as 
from slave). Tuning in a second slave station 
locates the craft on another hyperbola, so its 
exact position can be fixed at the intersection 
of the two. 

A mobile loran system, used for determining 
distances between a navigating master station 
(interrogator) and slave stations located along 
the shore, is known as EP! (electronic position 
indicator). Related systems, as decca and dec- 
tra, use continuous signals rather than pulses, 
differences in distances from master and slave 
stations being determined by noting wave- 
phase differences rather than time differences. 
-aircraft position location importance 18:641g 
-radio navigational operation 15:43le 
-radio-navigation systems in seacraft 12:908h 
-ship position ranging 18:579g 


Lorant, Stefan (b. 1901), Hungarian-born 
U.S. writer and editor, best known in Britain 
as editor of the magazine Picture Post during 
1938-40 and in the U.S. as author of pictorial 
histories after World War II. He edited maga- 
zines in Germany and Britain before World 
War II 

-magazine publishing history 15:253g 
-photojournalism development 14:323f 


Loranthaceae, one of the mistletoe families 
of the sandalwood order (Santalales), having 
approximately 65 genera and about 850 spe- 
cies of parasitic flowering trees or shrubs. 
Some authorities also consider the 11 genera 
and 450 species of the family Viscaceae, in- 
cluding the commonly known mistletoes of 
the genera Arceuthobium and Phoradendron in 
North America and of the genera Viscum in 
Europe, to be part of the Loranthaceae fami- 
ly. The striking Australian Christmas tree 
(Nuytsia floribunda) belongs to the family 
Loranthaceae. The Old World tropical genus 
Loranthus, with about 500 species, is the larg- 
est genus in this family. Nearly all of the 
Loranthaceae are limited to the tropics. The 
plants range in size from small herbs to trees 
up to 10 metres (about 35 feet) high; the 


smaller species are usually woody parasites on 
tree branches, while the larger species are root 
parasites. The unlobed leaves are usually 
evergreen, sometimes thick and fleshy, and ar- 
ranged in pairs, each leaf opposite the other 
on the branch. The green leaves contain some 
chlorophyll, which allows the plants to manu- 
facture food, but all Loranthaceae are para- 
sitic to a certain extent and form connections 
(haustoria) to their hosts to obtain water and 
nutrients. The flowers are usually bisexual, 
and the fruits are almost always one-seeded 
berries. The berries are eaten by birds, who 
distribute the seeds by depositing them on 
trees or shedding them in droppings. 
‘characteristics and classification 16:228¢; 
illus. 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Australian Christmas tree; dwarf mistletoe; 
mistletoe; Viscaceae 


Lorca, town, Murcia province, southeastern 
Spain, on the Rio Guadalentin in a semi-arid 
and steppelike area surrounded by rugged 
mountains. The town, on both banks of the 
river, was the Ilurco (Ilukro) of the Romans 
and the Lurka of the Moors. The scene of nu- 
merous battles between Christian and Moor- 
ish forces, it was finally recaptured by Alfonso 
X the Wise in 1243 and became a Christian 
stronghold. The old part of Lorca surrounded 
the remains of its Moorish castle. The new 
sector is centred on the Calle (street) de la 
Corredera and contains houses with coats of 
arms on their walls dating from the 18th cen- 
tury, as well as the church of Santa Maria 
Real de las Huertas, allegedly built on the 
spot where Alfonso pitched his first tent 
before retaking the town. 

The municipality includes the industrial area 
of San Cristobal and the San Juan farming 
district (cereals, fruit growing). Local pasture 
lands support cattle, sheep, mules, and don- 
keys, and livestock fairs are held in the Santa 
Quiteria suburb. Irrigation has been practiced 
since Moorish times; water is bought and sold 
all the year round in the Casa del Alporchon. 
Pop. (1970) 60,609. 
37°40’ N, 1°42’ W 
-dam construction failure of 1802 5:441f 
-map, Spain 17:382 


Lorca, Federico Garcia: see Garcia Lorca, 
Federico. 


lorchel, or FALSE MOREL, poisonous mush- 
room resembling the edible morel. 
-poisonous mushrooms, table 3 14:609 


Lord Admiral’s Men, Elizabethan theatre 
company. 
-Marlowe’s works produced 11:517d 


Lord Chamberlain’s Men (theatrical com- 
pany): see Chamberlain’s Men. 


lord chief justice of England, the head of 
the Queen’s (or King’s) Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice and next in rank to the 
lord chancellor. Appointed by the crown on 
the nomination of the prime minister, he usu- 
ally presides over the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal and is an ex officio member of the Court 
of Appeal. He is invariably raised to the peer- 
age on appointment and so is able to take part 
in the appellate work of the House of Lords; 
and, although, like all other judges except the 
lord chancellor, he must not form public asso- 
ciations with any political party, the lord chief 
justice may intervene in debates on legal and 
judicial problems. His title derives from the 
Judicature Act of 1873. 


Lord Dunmore’s War (1774), Virginia-led 
attack on the Shawnee Indians of Kentucky, 
removing the last obstacle to colonial con- 
quest of that area. During the early 1770s the 
Shawnee watched with growing distress the 
steady encroachment upon their rich Ken- 
tucky hunting grounds by white_trappers, 
traders, speculators, and settlers. The situa- 
tion was complicated by rivalry between Vir- 


_ ginia and Pennsylvania for title to this rich 
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trans-Ohio region. In early 1774 the Virginia 
militia seized Ft. Pitt and renamed it Ft. Dun- 
more for their royal governor, John Murray, 
4th earl of Dunmore. Securing frontiersmen 
behind colonial forts, Lord Dunmore joined 
Col. Andrew Lewis in carrying the aggression 
against the Indians, who they felt threatened 
white settlers. The Moravian-influenced Dela- 
ware Indians remained peaceful, but the in- 
flamed Shawnee sprang to the defense of their 
homelands. The major confrontation oc- 
curred October 10 at the Battle of Point 
Pleasant, in which the Shawnee under Chief 
Cornstalk were decisively defeated. To pro- 
tect their families from attack, Shawnee chiefs 
quickly agreed in the Treaty of Camp Char- 
lotte to relinquish their hunting grounds to the 
white settlers. 

Lord Dunmore was later accused of com- 
mencing the war to divert Virginians from 
differences with the royal administration of 
that colony, and for this reason the fighting at 
Point Pleasant has sometimes been called the 
first battle of the Revolution. 


lord high chancellor, British officer of state 
who presides over the House of Lords, is the 
head of the judiciary and custodian of the 
great seal. He is a cabinet minister, having 
control of all judicial appointments in the 
country except those reserved ‘to the prime 
minister. 

The office dates back to Edward the Confes- 
sor (1042-66), who, in making the appoint- 
ment, followed the model of the Carolingian 
court. Until the 14th century the chancellor 
was invariably a priest and served as royal 
chaplain, the king’s secretary in secular mat- 
ters, and keeper of the royal seal. All of the 
secretarial work of the royal household was 
handled by the chancellor and his staff of 
chaplains; the accounts were kept under the 
justiciar and treasurer, writs were drawn up 
and sealed, and the royal correspondence was 
carried on. This combination of duties, char- 
acteristic of the primitive administrative sys- 
tems of the early Middle Ages, has remained 
with the chancellorship in modern times, al- 
though most of the power, exemplified in the 
administrations of such great chancellors as 
Thomas Becket (died 1170) and Thomas Wol- 
sey (died 1530), ceased to exist centuries ago. 

Much of the reason why the English chancel- 
lor did not develop into the head of govern- 
ment, as did his counterpart in the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, lies in the growth of his judicial 
duties, All petitions addressed to the king 
passed through the chancellor’s hands, and, 
by the reign of Henry II, his time was already 
largely taken up with judicial work. The office 
acquired a more definitely judicial character in 
the reign of Edward III, when the chancellor’s 
court ceased to follow the king. It was at this 
time also that all petitions that were matters 
of grace were definitely committed to the king 
rather than the strict and cumbersome com- 
mon-law courts, thereby beginning the chan- 
cellor’s equity jurisdiction. The chancellor’s 
court was the direct precursor of the Court of 
Chancery, which, by the Judicature Act of 
1873, was fused into the High Court of Jus- 
tice. The Chancery Division of the latter is 
primarily responsible for its equitable jurisdic- 
tion. The lord chancellor is nominally presi- 
dent of the whole court and of the Chancery 
Division; he is also a member of the Court of 
Appeal and presides over it when present. 

The important judicial work of contempo- 
rary chancellors is, however, almost exclusive- 
ly confined to the House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
(q.v.); when the chancellor is present, he pre- 
sides over both tribunals, though because of 
the weight of administrative business since 
1939, modern chancellors have had less time 
for their judicial duties, 

The position of the chancellor as speaker or 
prolocutor of the House of Lords dates from 
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the time of the English Norman kings, when 
the ministers of the Curia Regis (“King’s 
Court”) sat ex officio in the Commune Con- 
cilium (‘Great Council”) and Parliament. 
When the other officials ceased to attend Par- 
liament, the chancellor continued to do so. He 
now- attends by virtue of his office, but since 
the early 18th century he has invariably been 
a peer. As speaker of the House of Lords, he 
differs considerably in his powers and duties 
from the speaker of the House of Commons. 
He puts the question but has no power to rule 
upon points of order. Like the speaker of the 
House of Commons, he may take part in de- 
bates and, unlike his modern counterpart in 
Commons, often does so. Because the chan- 
cellor also has certain powers of ecclesiastical 
patronage, there remains a statutory prohibi- 
tion against the appointment of Roman Cath- 
olics to the office. It is the only office in En- 
gland still restricted on a religious basis. 


Lord Howe Island, dependency of New 
South Wales, Australia, in the southwest Pa- 
cific Ocean, 436 mi (702 km) northeast of Syd- 
ney. Volcanic in origin, it has an area of 7 sq 
mi (17 sq km). From coastal cliffs up to 800 ft 
(250 m) high, the island rises to Mt. Gower 
(2,840 ft) in the south. A coral reef on its west- 
ern shore is the most southerly known. Well- 
wooded, the island has little arable land. 
Discovered (1788) and named after Adm. 
Lord Howe by Lieut. Henry Lidgbird Ball of 
the British Navy, the island was first settled in 
1834 and became a supply station for whalers. 
It is governed by a board in Sydney and a lo- 
cal council. Pop (1971) 223. 
31°33! SA159°05' E 
-map, Australian External Territories 2:433 
Lord Howe Islands: see Ontong Java Is- 
lands. 


Lord Howe Rise, submarine topographical 
feature, Pacific Ocean. 

32°00’ S, 162°00' E 

-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:841 

Lord Jim (1900), novel by Joseph Conrad. 
-social disillusionment theme 10:1216g 

‘tragic sense in novel 18:585h 


Lord Lo, Siamese PRA LO, poem attributed 
to King Narai of Siam. 
-Thai poetic style and composition 17:235b 


Lord Lyon, Court of the, in Scotland, 
court of chivalry with genealogical jurisdiction 
of the Ri-Sennachie of Scotland’s Celtic kings 
and adjudicative and administrative responsi- 
bility for arms and bearings. It is headed by 
the Lord Lyon King of Arms, three heralds, 
and four pursuivants. 

-Scottish heraldic officers 8:796b 


Lord of the Flies, novel (1954) by William 
Golding. 

-literary theme and form 10:1222d 

-novel of social maturation 13:287e 


Lord of the Rings, The, imaginative and 
engrossing trilogy (1954-55; The Fellowship of 
the Ring, The Two Towers, and The Return of 
the King) by the English philologist, scholar, 
and novelist J.R.R. Tolkien. The work creates 
an entirely imaginary, almost mythical world 
on an enormous scale. It is peopled by charac- 
ters that include hobbits (who first appeared 
in Tolkien’s novel The Hobbit; or, There and 
Back Again, in 1937), elves, dwarves, ents, 
and so on, who move through tense and 
elaborately conceived adventures in Middle 
Earth. Tolkien utilized traditional themes of 
romance and fantasy (e:g., the sacred quest, 
wizards, chivalrous heroes) but reoriented 
them in his alternative world. The trilogy has 
experienced great popularity, selling about 
3,000,000 copies in nine languages. 

-English literature after World War II 10:1222c 


-setting in the novel 13:279a 
-sources and critical evaluation 4:234g 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta (1894), 
novel by George Meredith. 
-theme of women’s rights in marriage 11:925e 


Lord Randal, ballad of Scottish origin. 
-prosodic strong-stress metre 15:70h 


Lords, House of, the upper chamber of 
Great Britain’s bicameral legislature. It 
emerged as a distinct element of Parliament in 
the 13th and 14th centuries and presently 
comprises the following elements: (1) the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
bishops of Durham, London, and Winchester, 
and 21 other bishops holding sees in England; 
(2) all the dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, 
and barons in the peerages of England, Scot- 
land, and the rest of the United Kingdom; 
and (3) the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (the Court of Appeal and the High 
Court of Justice). The last act as Britain’s final 
court of appeal. The total number of persons 
thus qualified to sit in the House of Lords is in 
excess of 1,000. 

The powers of the modern House of Lords 
are extremely limited—necessarily so, since 
the permanent and substantial majority en- 
joyed there by the Conservative Party would 
otherwise be incompatible with the principles 
of representative government. The House of 
Lords’ powers are defined in the Parliament 
acts of 1911 and 1949. Under the 1911 act, all 
bills specified by the speaker of the House of 
Commons as money bills (involving the 
raising of revenues) become law one month 
after being sent for consideration to the House 
of Lords, with or without the consent of that 
house. All other public bills (except bills to 
extend the maximum duration of Parliament) 
not receiving the approval of the House of 
Lords become law (under the 1949 act) pro- 
vided that they are passed by two successive 
parliamentary sessions and that a period of 
one year has elapsed between the bill’s second 
reading in the first session and its third reading 
in the second session. 

The House of Lords plays a far more signifi- 
cant role in Parliament than its minor and 
merely delaying powers suggest. Its most use- 
ful functions are the revision of bills that have 
not received a sufficiently detailed formulation 
in the House of Commons and the first hear- 
ing of noncontroversial bills that are then 
able, with a minimum of debate, to pass 
through the House of Commons. It is further 
argued by some observers that the House of 
Lords provides a forum of debate free from 
the constraints of party discipline. 

-electoral system in 18th century 3:253a 
-parliament history and development 5:96h 
-reform of 1911 and veto loss 2:206e 
-settlement of Scottish religious dispute 4:594h 
-United Kingdom governmental 

structures 18:885c 


lords-and-ladies (plant): see cuckoopint. 


Lord’s Cricket Ground, the headquarters 
and home ground of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, long the world’s foremost cricket orga- 
nization, and the scene of Test matches be- 
tween England and visiting national teams 
and of matches of the Middlesex County 
Cricket Club, Oxford versus Cambridge, and 
Eton versus Harrow. The original Lord’s was 
established in the 1780s at Dorset Square, St. 
Marylebone, southwest of Regent’s Park, 
London, by Thomas Lord, a Yorkshireman. 
In 1809 it was moved to St. John’s Wood Es- 
tate and in 1815 to the present site, at St. 


John’s Wood Road west of Regent’s Park. - 


Lord’s is also the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Cricket Conference, the world govern- 
ing body, and of the Cricket Council and the 
Test and County Cricket Board, which con- 
trol English cricket. 

-founding and locations 5:259d 


Lord’s Prayer, Latin oRATIO DOMINICA, also 
called PATER NOSTER (“Our Father’), prayer 
taught by Jesus to his disciples in Luke 11:2-4 


(the shorter version) and in Matt. 6:9-13 (the 
longer form) and the principal prayer for all 
Christians. In the Matthean version it is part 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Though it has 
become a unifying bond in Christianity, the 
Lord’s Prayer resembles other prayers that 
came out of the Jewish matrix of Jesus’ time 
and contains three common Jewish elements: 
praise, petition, and a yearning for the coming 
Kingdom of God. 

Used liturgically and in private devotions, 
the prayer consists of an introductory address 
and six petitions. The Matthean version is as 
follows: 

The introductory address: 


Our Father who art in heaven, 


The petitions: 

(1) Hallowed be thy name. (2) Thy kingdom 
come, (3) Thy will be done, On earth as it is in 
heaven. (4) Give us this day our daily bread; (5) 
And forgive us our debts, As we also have forgiv- 
en our debtors; (6) And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, But deliver us from evil. 


This is the version as used in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Other churches include a 
doxology (“For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, forever”), which is found 
in many manuscripts (though not the best or 
the oldest) and in Jewish prayers at the time of 
Christ. Some English translations of the 
prayer use “trespasses” for “‘debts.” 

In 1977 the Church of England adopted a 
new version of the prayer, closely following a 
version proposed by the International Consul- 
tation on English Texts, an interdenomina- 
tional commission working to bring up to date 
prayers and texts used in English-language 
churches. The new version is: 

Our Father in Heaven, hallowed be Your Name. 

Your will be done on earth as in Heaven. 

Give us today our daily bread. 

Forgive us our sins, as we forgive those who sin 
against us. 

Do not bring us to the time of trial, but deliver us 
from evil. 

For the kingdom, the power and the glory are 

Yours now and forever. Amen. 


Many modern biblical scholars view the 
Lord’s Prayer in the context of eschatology, 
or the doctrine of the last times, and thus cer- 
tain petitions have been reinterpreted. The 
petition regarding “daily bread,” for example, 
has presented certain linguistic difficulties. 
The Greek word epiousion, which modifies 
“bread,” has no known parallels in Greek 
writings. It may mean “Give us today the 
foretaste of the heavenly banquet,” a refer- 
ence to the eschatological banquet of the 
Kingdom of God. This meaning is supported 
by Ethiopic versions and St. Jerome’s refer- 
ence (5th century) to the reading “bread of the 
future” in the lost Gospel According to the 
Hebrews. This interpretation would place the 
prayer in a eucharistic setting in the liturgical 
life of the early church. 

-international language translations 9:743g 

-Jesus’ eschatological suppositions 10:151c 

-translation correction from New Testament 
early versions 2:945b 


Lord’s Supper (Christian rite); see Eucha- 
rist. 


lord steward, in England, an important offi- 
cial of the royal household not to be confused 
with the lord high steward, one of the great 
offices of state. Both offices evolved from that 
of the early medieval steward, or seneschal, 
during the 13th century. In 1924 the office 
ceased to be a political appointment and from 
that time on has been filled at the discretion 
of the sovereign. In theory the lord steward 
is responsible for the management and fi- 
nances of the royal household; in practice 
these functions are carried out by the master 
of the household. In the past the lord 
steward presided over the of | 
Cloth, which controlled the expenditure 
and made the provisions for the royal house- 


hold. The board had the power to maintain 


; 
i 


; 


q 


peace within the verge (12-mile [19-kilometre] 
radius) of the palace and to deal with all 
offenders. 

After the 12th century the lord steward also 
presided over the Lord Steward’s Court, 
which had jurisdiction over the offenses and 
felonies committed by the king’s servants, and 
over the Marshalsea Court, a court of record 
held before the lord steward and the knight 
marshal of the household, which had civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over any action within 
the verge where at least one of the parties was 
a member of the royal household. In the 17th 
century he was given charge of the new Court 
of the Steward and Marshal (“‘palace court”’), 
but both this court and the Marshalsea Court 
were abolished in the mid-19th century. 


Lore, Francesco della (d. 1516), Italian ar- 
chitect. 
- Wawel Castle rebuilding 19:396g 


loreal pit, a heat-sensitive depression located 
between the eye and nostril of pit viper snakes 
(suborder Serpentes). 
-snake sedentary life-style and heat 

sense 16:563a 


Loredan, Pietro (d. 1439, Venice), Venetian 
nobleman and admiral who became one of the 
city’s popular heroes. His brilliant naval and 
military achievements ensured Venice’s su- 
premacy over its trading rivals in the Mediter- 
ranean and made it the dominant power in 
northeast Italy. 

As captain of the Venetian fleet he defeated 
the Ottoman Turks, who had been threaten- 
ing Venetian shipping, in a decisive battle near 
Gallipoli in June 1416. His sound naval strate- 
gy led to the defeat of the fleet of the rival city 
of Genoa, near Rapallo, in 1431. Five years 
later he was general of the republic in its war 
against the Marchese of Mantua. Elected 
generalissimo in 1438, he reconquered the 
Venetian fortresses along the Po River, ensur- 
ing Venice’s dominance in that area. Loredan, 
however, was ultimately defeated in his power 
struggle with the doge Francesco Foscari, a 
longtime enemy of his family, with whom 
Loredan had contended for the dogeship in 
1433. Loredon was murdered in 1439. His 
death was attributed, probably without foun- 
dation, to Foscari’s son Jacopo. 


Lorelei, echoing rock in the Rhine River near 
Sankt Goarshausen, W.Ger. It is associated 
with a legend that the Lorelei was a maiden 
who threw herself into the Rhine in despair 
over a faithless lover and was transformed 
into a siren who lured fishermen to destruc- 
tion. The essentials of the legend were created 
by German writer Clemens Brentano in his 


Lorelei, engraving by Keller, 1875 ie 
Culver Pictures BITS 


novel Godwi (1800-02). It has been the sub- 
ject of a number of literary works and songs. 


Loren, Sophia (b. soria scIcoLong, Sept. 20, 
1934, Rome), internationally popular Italian 
film actress best known for her portrayals of 
passionate, earthy women. Tall and big boned 
with striking high cheekbones, slanted eyes, 
and sultry mouth, she was at first noticed only 
for her statuesque proportions but was later 
recognized as a talented actress of great emo- 


Sophia Loren in Boccaccio '70 


Brown Brothers 


tional depth. Miss Loren’s childhood was 
spent in a poor, war-torn suburb of Naples. 
At age 15, after winning second place in a lo- 
cal beauty contest, she became a model and 
film extra in Rome. Two years later she 
starred in a semidocumentary, Africa sotto i 
mari (1952; “‘Africa Under the Sea’’). In the 
following years dozens of films as varied as 
the comedy L’oro di Napoli (1954; “The Gold 
of Naples’) and the operatic adaptation Aida 
(1954) brought fame in Europe and eventually 
international stardom. Although the majority 
of Miss Loren’s Hollywood films are un- 
remarkable, she won critical attention for her 
portrayal of the pessimistic, wily girl in Desire 
Under the Elms (1958) and as the widow of a 
gangster in The Black Orchid (1959). She 
achieved immense respect as an actress in a 
film directed by Vittorio De Sica, La ciociara 
(1961; Two Women), for which she won an 
Academy Award for her performance as a de- 
voted mother of a teenaged girl in wartime It- 
aly. Her later films include Jeri, oggi, domani 
(1964; Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow), 
three short light films, in which she plays a 
working-class wife and mother, a Roman 
prostitute, anda sophisticated socialite; and 
Matrimonio allitaliana (1964; Marriage— 
Italian Style), in which she appears as a for- 
mer prostitute. 

Miss Loren’s marriage to the Sgenes Carlo 
Ponti (1957) was interrupted in 1962 by a 
highly publicized charge of bigamy resulting 
from the stringent Italian divorce laws. 


Lorena, city, southeastern Sao Paulo state, 
Brazil, on the Rio Paraiba do Sul at 1,719 ft 
(524 m) above sea level. Formerly known as 
P6érto de Guaipacaré and Freguesia de Nossa 
Senhora da Aparecida, it was given, town 
status in 1782 and was made the seat of a 
municipality in 1788. The city is a trade centre 
for the agricultural hinterland, in which rice, 
millet, beans, potatoes, sugarcane, coffee, and 
fruits are cultivated. It has a sugar refinery; 
varied manufactures include chemical prod- 
ucts, concrete tubing, and furniture. Situated 
midway between the cities Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, Lorena is easily accessible by rail 
and road, Tt also has an aero Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 39,655, 

22°44' S, 45°08" Ww. 

Lorengau, principal settlement and adminis- 


_ trative headquarters of Manus district in the 
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Australian-administered UN Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, southwest Pacific. It is on 
Seeadler Harbour, northeast Manus Island, in 
the Admiralty Islands. Captured by the Japa- 
nese in 1942, Lorengau was retaken by Allied 
forces two years later and eventually became 
part of a large U.S. naval and air base. A 
port, using launches in place of wharves, the 
town handles the local copra production. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 4,009. 

DOVE Santa alk 

Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (b. July 18, 
1853, Arnhem, Neth.—d. Feb. 4, 1928, Haar- 
lem), joint winner, with Pieter Zeeman, also of 
The Netherlands, of the 1902 Nobel Prize for 
Physics for his theory of electromagnetic 
radiation, which, confirmed by findings of 
Zeeman, gave rise to the Special Theory of 
Relativity of Albert Einstein. 

Lorentz was appointed professor of math- 
ematical physics at Leiden University in 1878. 
In his doctoral thesis (1875) he refined the 
electromagnetic theory of James C. Maxwell 
of England so that it more satisfactorily ex- 
plained the reflection and refraction (bending) 
of light. Although his work in physics was 
wide in scope, it appears that his central aim 
was to construct a single theory to explain the 
relationship of electricity, magnetism, and 
light. Although, according to Maxwell’s theo- 
ry, electromagnetic radiation is produced by 
the oscillation of electric charges, the charges 
that produce light were unknown. Since it was 
generally believed that an electric current was 
made up of charged particles, Lorentz later 
theorized that the atoms of matter might also 
consist of charged particles and suggested that 
the oscillations of these charged particles in- 
side the atom was the source of light. If this 
were true, then a strong magnetic field ought 
to have an effect on the oscillations and there- 
fore on the wavelength of the light thus pro- 
duced. In 1896 Zeeman, a pupil of Lorentz, 
demonstrated this phenomenon, known as the 
Zeeman effect, and in 1902 they were awarded 
the Nobel Prize for their efforts. 


Hendrik Antoon Lorentz 


By courtesy of the Nobelstiftelsen 


Lorentz’ electron theory was not, however, 
successful in explaining the negative results of 
the Michelson-Morley experiment, an effort 
to measure the velocity of the Earth through 
space by comparing the velocities of light 
from. different directions. In an attempt to 
overcome this difficulty he introduced in 1895 
the idea of local time (different time rates 
in different locations), Influenced by the 
proposal of George F. FitzGerald of England 
that moying bodies approaching the velocity 
of light contract in the direction of motion, 
Lorentz extended his idea in 1904 and arrived 
at the Lorentz transformations. These trans- 
formations are mathematical formulas that 
describe the increase of mass, shortening of 
length, and dilation of time that are character- 
istic of a moving body and form the basis of 
Albert Einstein’s -special theory of rela- 
tivity. In 1912 Lorentz became director of re- 
search at the Teyler Institute, Haarlem, 
though he remained honorary professor at 
Leiden, where he gave weekly lectures. 
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-electromagnetic radiation theory 6:660b 
-Lorentz—FitzGerald contraction 14:389g 
-magnetism theory development 11:31lg 
-relativity theory principles 15:582g 


Lorentz, Pare (b. Dec. 11, 1905, Clarks- 
burg, W.Va.), documentary film maker whose 
government-sponsored films focussed popular 
attention on the waste of human and natural 
resources in the U.S. during the 1930s. Lo- 
rentz was a well-known movie critic in New 


Pare Lorentz, 1938 
Wide World Photos 


York City when, in 1935, he was requested to 
set up a government film program that would 
effectively highlight the problems of American 
agriculture. A  film-production unit was 
formed under the sponsorship of the Resettle- 
ment Administration (later, it became part of 
the Department of Agriculture), and the fol- 
lowing year Lorentz’ Plow That Broke the 
Plains (1936) was released. A classic among 
documentary films, it recounts, with a har- 
monious blend of poetic images, narrative, 
and music, the agricultural misuse of the 
Great Plains that resulted in the Dust Bowl of 
the 1930s. Also written and directed by Lo- 
rentz for the Department of Agriculture, The 
River (1937), the history of the Mississippi 
River Basin and the effect of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on the area, further realized 
the potential of the documentary as a power- 
ful impetus to social change. The two films 
were commercially and artistically successful 
both in the U.S. and in England and stirred 
widespread discussion not only of the prob- 
lems presented but also of the documentary 
approach to film making. 

Lorentz’ film unit became the United States 
Film Service in the late 1930s and was ex- 
panded to produce motion pictures and shorts 
for various government agencies. Lorentz di- 
rected The Fight for Life (1940), the compel- 
ling and starkly realistic story of the struggle 
of a young doctor against disease and death 
sie pregnancy and childbirth in a city 
slum. 


The United States Film Service was disband- — 


ed by Congress in 1941. Lorentz made carto- 
graphic and pilot-briefing films for the United 
States Army Air Forces during World War II. 
-cinematic themes and techniques 12:532d 


Lorentz force, push or pull exerted by a 
magnetic field on a moving electric charge, 
named in honour of the Dutch physicist Hen- 
drik Antoon Lorentz, who described it math- 
ematically in the late 19th century. The Lo- 
rentz force is perpendicular to both the direc- 
tion of motion of the electric charge and the 
direction of the surrounding magnetic field. 
Because the Lorentz force, or simply the mag- 
netic force (qg.v.), is always perpendicular to 


the motion of the charge, it changes the direc- 
tion of the moving charged particle, but never 
its speed. Lorentz forces, for example, are in- 
volved in the magnetic control of the electron 
beam that sweeps back and forth within 
television picture tubes. 


Lorentz invariant, in physics, a physical de- 
scription of the external world that is based 
on three postulates: (1) that inertial systems 
of reference exist; (2) that these systems differ 
from each other at most by the fact that they 
may move with a constant velocity relative to 
each other; and (3) that the transcription of 
space and time data follows the Lorentz 
transformations. 

‘physical theory formulations 14:416a 


Lorentz transformations, set of equations 
in relativity physics that relate the space and 
time coordinates of two systems moving at a 
constant velocity relative to each other. Re- 
quired to describe high-speed phenomena ap- 
proaching the speed of light, Lorentz transfor- 
mations formally express the relativity con- 
cepts that space and time are not absolute; 
that length, time, and mass depend on the 
relative motion of the observer; and that the 
speed of light in a vacuum is constant and in- 
dependent of the motion of the observer or 
the source. Cf. Galilean transformations. 
-inertial frames of reference 6:656g 
-measurement theory methods 11:744f 
-physical theory formulations 14:415d 
-projective geometry similarity groups 7:1124d 
-relativity and cosmological theory 12:869h 
-relativity theory equations 15:583d 

“symmetry and conservation laws 5:34a 

-time dilation basis 18:417f 


Lorenz, Edward N(orton) (b. May 23, 
1917, West Hartford, Conn.), meteorologist 
known for his work on large-scale atmospher- 
ic circulation and for dynamical and statistical 
approaches to weather prediction. 

Lorenz joined the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at Cambridge, in 1946, and, save 
for a period as visiting associate professor at 
the University of California, Los Angeles 
(1954-55), he remained at mit, becoming 
professor of meteorology in 1962. His accom- 
plishments include simplifying the dynamic 
equations relating to rotary-basin experi- 
ments, elucidating the mechanics of vacilla- 
tion, and determining the predictability of hy- 
drodynamic flow. 


Lorenz, Konrad 11:106 (b. Nov. 7, 1903, 
Vienna), zoologist, founder of ethology, the 
study. of comparative animal behaviour. 

Abstract of text biography. Lorenz showed 
an interest in animals while very young and 
kept records on their behaviour. After taking 
a degree in medicine in 1928, he earned his 
doctorate in zoology in 1933. His studies of 
bird behaviour are renowned. In his later 
years he shifted his focus to the behaviour of 
human aggression. 

Lorenz’s books include several popular 
works, whose English translations are: King 
Solomon’s Ring (1952), Man Meets Dog 
(1954), and On Aggression (1966). His meth- 
ods are described in Uber Tierisches und 
Menschliches Verhalten (1965; Eng. trans., 
Studies in Animal and Human Behaviour, 2 
vol. 1970-71). 

Lorenz shared the 1973 Nobel Prize for 
physiology or medicine with animal behav- 
iorists Karl von Frisch and Nikolaas Tinber- 
gen. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-aggression and moral responsibility 12:875d 
‘animal behaviour studies 14:150a 
-animal communication evolutionary 

themes 4:1018h ’ 


emotion and instinct 6:760d 


‘imprinting in birds 2:81le 
-laughter and nonverbal 
communication 4:1008g 
-submissive behaviour in predators 1:297a 


Lorenz, Ludwig Valentin (1829-1891), 
Danish physicist. : 
-electromagnetic wave theory 6:648a 


Lorenzetti, Ambrogio (b. c. 1290, Siena— 
d. 1348), younger brother of Pietro Lorenzet- 
ti, ranks in importance with the greatest Si- 
enese painters, Duccio and Simone Martini. 
Only six documented works of Ambrogio, ap- 
parently covering a period of merely 13 years, 
have survived. They include four scenes from 
the legend of St. Nicolas of Bari in the Uffizi, 
Florence, which are parts of an altarpiece 
painted about 1332 in Florence; the “Good 
and Bad Government” wall decorations of 

1337-39 in the Sala della Pace in the Palazzo 
Pubblico, Siena; and the signed and dated 
panels of the ‘‘Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple” (1342) in the Uffizi and of the “An- 
nunciation’” (1344) in the Pinacoteca Na- 
zionale, Siena. 

It is not known who Ambrogio’s. teacher 
was, but his early works indicate that he early 
received his main inspiration from the art of 
Duccio, his brother Pietro, and Giotto. Al- 
ready his representations reveal a realistic in- 
dividualism and an intense occupation with 
significant composition and form. These char- 
acteristics are most evident in the ““Allegories” 
in the Palazzo Pubblico, the most important 
Sienese fresco decoration. In it Ambrogio is 
seen as an acute observer, an empirical ex- 
plorer of linear and aerial perspective, a stu- 
dent of classical works of art, and a political 
and moral philosopher. His desire to depict 
spatial depth convincingly led him to an in- 
creasingly accurate rendering of space in his 
paintings and almost to one-point perspective 
in his last work, the “Annunciation.” With his 
profound interest in perspective and in classi- 
cal antiquity, Ambrogio anticipated the 
Renaissance. The art of the Lorenzettis was 
widely imitated in Siena during the third quar- 
ter of the 14th century, and many works by 
close followers are still commonly attributed 
to one or the other brother. 

-Gothic painting developments 19:373e 


Lorenzetti, Pietro (b. c. 1280/90, Siena?, It- 
aly—d. c. 1348, Siena), Gothic painter of the 
Sienese school who with his brother Am- 
brogio was the principle exponent of the 
secularity of Sienese art in the years before the 
Black Death. Little is known of Lorenzetti’s 
life and the attribution and dating of many of 
the works associated with him remains haz- 
ardous. 

He was probably a pupil of Duccio, whose 
influence is seen in the graceful linearity and 
rich colorism of Lorenzetti’s earliest docu- 
mented work, the altarpiece (1320) in the 
Pieve di Sta. Maria, in Arezzo. But the altar’s 
centerpiece, a “Madonna and Child,” replaces 
Duccio’s frigidly hierarchical conception of 
the subject with an intimate depiction of an 
affectionate mother caressing her mischie- 
vously playful baby. Those features, com- 
bined with the wealth of decorative detail (re- 
calling Simone Martini) and the plasticity of 
the figures (derived from Giovanni Pisano) 
lend the painting a vivacity rare in contempo- 
rary Sienese art. 

Sometime during 1330-40, Lorenzetti 
worked on a number of frescoes in the lower 
church of S. Francesco, in Assisi. The “Depo- 
sition,” in its clarity of composition and the 
monumentality of the sculpture-like draperies, 
shows a sensitive response to the art of Giotto 
in the same church. Lorenzetti’s figures effec- 
tively achieve corporeality by means of 
strong, only partly blended colours. The 
“Madonna and Child” in the same cycle, 
however, returns to the intimacy of the Arez- 
zo altarpiece in the Child’s exuberance and 
the Madonna’s reproving look and abrupt 
gesture toward St. Francis. It is in such scenes 
as the “Last Supper” that he departs most 
strikingly from Giotto. He abandons Giotto’s 
unity of time and place and compositional 
clarity in favour of carefully rendered minu- 
tiae and nonessential anecdote. That same 
love of detail intrudes upon the otherwise Gi- 
ottesque “Crucifixions” in S. Francesco, 
Siena, and Museo Diocesaro, Cortona. = 

Lorenzetti’s mature style is epitomized in the _ 


ee 
a a 


“Birth of the Virgin,” 
in the Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo, Siena, Italy 
SCALA, New York 


panel by Pietro Lorenzetti, 1342; 


triptych “Birth of the Virgin” (1342; Museo 
dell’ Opera del Duomo, Siena), his last major 
work. That he used the decorative detail and 
familial anecdotes as the theme of a major al- 
tarpiece is illustrative of his nonhierarchical, 
humanizing tendencies. Perhaps the most no- 
table feature of the “Birth” is its sophisticated 
handling of perspective and the logical place- 
ment of figures within space. The arches and 
colonnettes of the triptych frame form the 
foreground of the painted picture space and 
one of the figures is painted in such a way that 
it appears to be standing behind one of the 
colonnettes. This painting constitutes one of 
the most advanced perspective studies of its 
time. 

-Gothic painting developments 19:373e 


Lorenzo, Fiorenzo di (c. 1445-c. 1525), 
Umbrian painter, member of the guild of 
painters in Perugia. He was a precursor of 
Pinturicchio, who was probably a member of 
his studio during the 1470s. 


Lorenzo di Credi (c. 1458-1537), Renais- 
sance artist of the Florentine school who 
primarily painted in the style of the early 
works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
-Verrocchio’s student and workshop 

head 19:93c 


Lorenzo Monaco, originally prero pi Gio- 
VANNI (b. c. 1370/71, Siena, Italy—d. c. 1425, 
Florence), painter in the International Gothic 
style whose work combined the rhythmic, 


“Nativity,” predella panel of “Coronation of the Virgin’ 
by Lorenzo Monaco, c. 1413; in the Uffizi, Florence 
SCALA, New York 


graceful flow of line and decorative feeling of 
the Sienese school with the Florentine tradi- 
tions of the followers of Giotto. He took the 
vows of the Camaldolese order in 1391 and 
lived mostly at the monastery of Sta. Maria 
' degli Angeli, in Florence. 

large polyptych “Madonna and Child” 
(1406-10; Uffizi, Florence) and the “‘Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” (1413; Uffizi, Florence) re- 
flect his typically blond palette; his predilec- 
tion for swirling draperies and rhythmic, cur- 
vilinear forms; and his knowledgeable use of 
light. Lorenzo's feeling for decorative compo- 
sition and expressive line is especially evident 
_ in his small predella pieces, such as the three 
small fragments at the Accademia in Flor- 


ence, representing the “Nativity,” the “Life of 
a Hermit,” and a stormy seascape. Such late 
works as his “Adoration of the Magi” (c. 
1422; Uffizi, Florence), show Lorenzo’s ma- 
ture sense of design. During the final years of 
his life, he was influenced by the naturalism of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, as can be seen in his fres- 
coes of the “Life of the Virgin” and the “An- 
nunciation Altarpiece” (1420-24; both in the 
Bartolini Chapel, Sta. Trinita, Florence). He 
was also a miniaturist, but no illuminations 
have been assigned to him with certainty. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent: see Medici 
Family. 


Lorestan, also called LURISTAN, more widely 
LAND OF THE LURS, farmandari-ye koll (gover- 
norate) of Iran, and a historical region extend- 
ing from the Iraqi frontier and Kermanshahan 
separating the Khuzestan lowland from interi- 
or uplands. Extensive mountains stretch 
northwest-southeast; between the higher 
ranges are well-watered pockets with lush 
pastures. The main occupation is still pastoral 
nomadism. The Lurs are of aboriginal stock, 
with strong Iranian and Arabic admixtures; 
they speak a Persian dialect. The jarmdandari- 
a Koll is separated from the Iraqi border by 
ilam., 

Little Lorestan, the northern part, was gov- 
erned by independent princes of the Khorshidi 
dynasty, called atabegs, from 1155 to the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, when the last ata- 
beg, Shah Vardi Khan, was removed by Shah 
‘Abbas I. Government of the territory was 
given to the chief of a rival tribe, with the title 
of vali; his descendants retained the title. 

The southern part of Lorestan, or Great 
Lorestan, is composed of Bakhtiari, Kuhgalu, 
and Mamaseni districts. Great Lorestan was 
independent under the Fadlawayh (Fazlaveye) 
atabegs from 1160 until 1424; its capital was 
Idaj, now only mounds and ruins at Malamir. 
Lorestan became well-known as the result of 
archaeological finds made from 1929 onward; 
a cover a period from c. 260 Bc to c. AD 

Lorestan farmdndari-ye koll proper (area 
12,117 sq mi [31,383 sq km]) stretches be- 
tween the Dez Valley (used by the Trans- 
Tranian Railway) and the upper Karkheh Riv- 
er, and northward to near Kermanshah and 
Nehavend. The administrative centre is Khor- 
ramabad. Southwestern Iran’s main oil fields 
lie within the area of the Lur tribes. Pop. 
(1971 est.) 929,290. 


Loreto, department of eastern Peru, bounded 
by Colombia (northeast), Ecuador (north- 
west), and Brazil (east). Largest of Peru’s de- 
partments, it occupies 184,686 sq mi (478,336 
sq km), more than one-third the total area of 
the country. 

Created in 1866, Loreto lies almost entirely 
in the Amazonian rain forest at an average 
elevation of about 500 ft (152 m). The climate 
is hot and humid, with heavy rainfall. The Rio 
Ucayali and its tributaries drain the south and 
the Rio Marafidn and its affluents the west. 
Below Nauta, the Ucayli and Marafion unite 
to form the Amazon, which is joined down- 
stream by the Rio Napa, flowing from the 
north. Ocean steamers can reach Nauta; 
arg vessels can penetrate much farther in- 
land. 

Important exports of Loreto include rubber, 
Brazil nuts, skins and hides, and hardwoods. 
Rice, sugarcane, bananas, manioc, and other 
tropical plants are cultivated. The population 
is concentrated along the river banks, espe- 
cially in Iquitos (g.v.), the department capital. 
Little-known Indian tribes inhabit the interior. 
Transportation is mainly by river; an all- 
weather highway was being constructed in the 
early 1970s between Pucallpa and Lima. Iqui- 
tos, Yurimaguas, and Pucallpa have airports, 
and several towns have landing strips. Pop. 
(1972 prelim.) 494,935 

-area and population table 14:131 


Loreto, town and episcopal see, Ancona 
province, in Marche region of central Italy, on 
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the Musone River just south of Ancona and 
near the Adriatic coast. It is a noted pilgrim- 
age resort famous for the Santa Casa, or Holy 
House of the Virgin. According to tradition, 
the Santa Casa, threatened with destruction 
by the Turks in 1291, was carried from 
Nazareth by the ministry of angels and depos- 
ited on a hill at Tersatto in Dalmatia; there an 
alleged appearance of the Virgin and miracu- 
lous cures attested to its sanctity. In 1294 it 
was similarly transported across the Adriatic 
to a laurel grove (Jauretum, whence Loreto) 
near Recanati, and in 1295 from there to its 
present site. 

Papal bulls were issued in favour of the 
shrine. Pope Innocent VII established a spe- 
cial mass for the feast of the Transportation 
of the Holy House (December 10). Benedict 
XV declared the Madonna di Loreto to be the 
patron of aviators (1920). The chief festival is 
held on September 8, the Nativity of Our 
Lady. 

The Holy House is enclosed by a lofty mar- 
ble screen designed by Donato Bramante and 
reposes in the Sanctuario della Santa Casa, a 
late Gothic structure begun in 1468 and con- 
tinued by Giuliano da Maiano, Giuliano da 
Sangallo, Bramante, and other architects, 
who altered the original plan, which was again 
revived in 1886 by Giuseppe Sacconi. The 
facade of the basilica was completed under 
Pope Sixtus V (1585-90), whose colossal stat- 
ue stands in the middle of the entrance steps. 
Over the main door is a life-size bronze statue 
of the Virgin and Child by Girolamo Lombar- 
do; the three superb late 16th-century bronze 
doors are also by Lombardo, his sons, and his 
pupils. The interior of the church has mosaics 
of Domenichino, Guido Reni, Barrocci, and 
Carlo Maratti, and frescoes by Melozzo da 
Forli and Luca Signorelli. The Santa Casa it- 
self is of plain stone, 28 ft (9 m) by 12% ft and 
13% ft in height, with a niche containing a 
small black image of the Virgin and Child in 
Lebanon cedar. Adjacent to the sanctuary on 
the Piazza della Madonna is the Palazzo 
Apostolico. The rest of the town is virtually a 
long narrow street lined with shops for the 
sale of religious objects. Pop. mun. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 10,312. 
43°26’ N, 13°36' E 
Loria, Ruggiero di: see Lauria, Ruggiero 
di. 


lorica, a tubular, conical, or vaselike struc- 
ture secreted by some protozoans (e.g., Sten- 
tor) and many rotifers. Many species incorpo- 
rate sand grains and other particles into the 
lorica for reinforcement. The loose-fitting lori- 
ca, closed at one end, has a large opening at 
the anterior end through which part of the or- 
ganism (or its appendages) may be extended. 
The lorica is of taxonomic importance among 
Protozoa. 

-priapulid larval development 2:138g 
-protozoan protective coverings 15:125d 


Loricariidae, family of armoured catfish of 
the order Siluriformes. 
-classification and general features 13:763a 


Loriculus, genus of bat parrolet or hanging 

parakeet of the bird order Psittaciformes. 

-classification and general features 15:141e; 
illus. 140 


Lorient, maritime town, western France 
(Bretagne) in the Morbihan département, 
southeast of Quimper, and west-southwest of 
Paris, situated on the right bank of the Scorff 
River at its confluence with the Blavet on the 
Bay of Biscay. Almost completely destroyed 
by bombing in 1944, the town was rebuilt af- 
ter World War II. 

The fishing port of Kéroman (one of the 
most important in France), to the south of the 
city, sends special rail deliveries to Paris and 
Bordeaux. Nearby, the submarine base built 
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by the Germans during World War II is used 
for French submarines. The arsenal, on the 
banks of the Scorff, specializes in the con- 
struction of prefabricated naval vessels. The 
commercial and naval port are of minor na- 
tional importance. Main industries include 
textile, furniture, and paint production, as 
well as fish canning. 

The medieval hamlet of Blavet took the 
name of Port-Louis when a citadel was built 
on the site under Louis XIII, king of France 
(reigned 1610-43). In 1664, Louis XIV 
(reigned 1643-1715) authorized a merchant 
company to settle there; and the town was 
named L’Orient in reference to the Eastern 
countries with which it traded. The town pros- 
pered and was further enlarged when another 
major trading company settled there in 1719. 
After France lost its possessions in India, 
commerce declined. Louis XVI (reigned 1774- 
92) bought the port and established a royal 
arsenal there. Latest census 66,023. 
47°45’ N, 3°22’ W 
-map, France 7:584 


lorikeet: see parrot. 


Lorimer, George Horace (b. Oct. 6, 1867, 
Louisville, Ky.—d. Oct. 22, 1937, Wyncote, 
Pa.), editor of The Saturday Evening Post, 
during whose long tenure (May 17, 1899-Jan. 


George Lorimer 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


1, 1937) the magazine attained its greatest 
success, partly because of his astute judgment 
of popular U.S. tastes in literature. 

After working for Philip D. Armour’s meat- 
packing company in Chicago (1887-95) and 
failing in his own wholesale grocery business, 
Lorimer went to Boston and became a news- 
paper reporter. When Cyrus H.K. Curtis 
bought The Saturday Evening Post in 1897, he 
hired Lorimer as literary editor and then 
made him editor in chief. In 1932 Lorimer 
became president of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

Lorimer’s influence on American culture has 
been variously judged. In the Post he pub- 
lished works by some of the best U.S. writers 
of the time: Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, 
Theodore Dreiser, Jack London, Willa Cath- 
er, Ring Lardner, F, Scott Fitzgerald, and Sin- 
clair Lewis. In addition, he brought such 
European authors as Joseph Conrad and John 
Galsworthy to U.S. readers. It was sometimes 
believed, however, that he accidentally found 
excellence while seeking mere novelty; the 
poet Ezra Pound remarked (in Guide to Kul- 
chur) that “Lorimer honestly didn’t know that 
there ever had been a civilization.” 


Lorimer, James (b. Nov. 4, 1818, Aberdal- 
gie, Perthshire—d. Feb. 13, 1890, Edinburgh), 
legal philosopher, proponent of a doctrine of 
natural law that was opposed to the utilitari- 
anism of Jeremy Bentham, the positivism of 
John Austin, and the legal historicism of Sir 
Henry Maine. More influential in France and 
Germany than in Great Britain, Lorimer’s 
theory held that the natural law was founded 
on divine authority and revealed in conscience 
and in history. He was particularly concerned 


James Lorimer 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


with the application of natural law to interna- 
tional relations, He was admitted to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1845, and in 1865 he became 
professor of public law at Edinburgh. 

Among Lorimer’s major works are The Insti- 
tutes of Law (1872), The Institutes of the Law 
of Nations (2 vol., 1883-84), and Studies Na- 
tional and International (1890). His writings 
are characterized by vigour and by flashes of 
prophetic insight, particularly his draft 
scheme (1870) for a “permanent congress of 
nations” and an international court of justice. 


loris, common name for tailless Indo-Malay 
primates, family Lorisidae, of the genera Loris 
(slender loris) and Nycticebus (slow loris). Lo- 
rises are found in forested regions and may be 
recognized by their soft, gray or brown fur; 
huge eyes encircled by dark patches; and 
shortened index fingers. They are arboreal 
and nocturnal, curling up to sleep by day. 
They move with great deliberation and often 
hang by their feet with their hands free to gain 
holds on branches or to grasp food. 

The slender loris (L. tardigradus) of India 
and Ceylon is about 20-25 centimetres (8-10 
inches) long and has long, slender limbs, small 
hands, a rounded head, and a pointed muzzle. 
It feeds on insects and small animals and ap- 
parently is solitary. The female usually bears 
a single young after about 160-170 days’ ges- 
tation. 


Slender loris (Loris tardigradus) 
Tierbilder Okapia, Frankfurt am Main 


The two species of slow lorises are more ro- 
bust and have shorter, stouter limbs, more 
rounded snouts, and smaller eyes and ears. 
They are found in Southeast Asia and the 
Malay Peninsula. The smaller species (NV. pyg- 
maeus) is about 20 centimetres long; the larg- 
er (N. coucang) is about 27-38 centimetres 
long. Slow lorises are slower moving than 
slender lorises and feed on insects, small ani- 
mals, fruit, and vegetation. The females bear 
one (sometimes two) young after about 190 
days’ gestation. 

-behaviour and characteristics 14:1014h; 

illus. 1015 
-classification and general features 14:1029b 


Loris, Heinrich: see Glareanus, Henricus. 


Loris-Melikov, Mikhail Tariyelovich, 
Count (b. Jan. 1, 1826 [Dec. 20, 1825, old 
style], Tiflis, now Tbilisi, Georgian S.S.R.—d. 
Dec. 24, 1888, Nice, Fr.), military officer and 
statesman who, as minister of the interior at 
the end of the reign of the emperor Alexander 
II (ruled 1855-81), formulated plans for con- 
stitutional reforms designed to liberalize the 
Russian autocracy. 

The son of an Armenian merchant, Loris- 
Melikov attended the Lazarev School of Ori- 
ental Languages and the Guards’ Cadet Insti- 
tute in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) before 
he joined a hussar regiment in 1843. Assigned 
to the Caucasus in 1847, he served as gover- 
nor of the Terek region (1863-75), and while 
commanding an army corps in Turkey, during 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, he cap- 
tured the fortress of Ardahan, suffered defeat 
at Zevin, and then won a major victory at 
Aladja Dagh, took Kars by storm, and laid 
siege to Erzurum. For his heroism during 
three engagements he was made a count. 

After serving briefly as governor general of 
the plague-ridden lower Volga region (1879), 
Loris-Melikov was transferred to the prov- 
inces of central Russia, where he recommend- 
ed to the Emperor a modest scheme of ad- 
ministrative and economic reforms, aimed at 
alleviating the causes of social discontent and, 
thereby, combatting revolutionary terrorism. 
Impressed by his suggestions, Alexander ap- 
pointed him chairman of a special commission 
that was given authority to use the entire gov- 
ernment apparatus to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement and also to prepare a reform 
program for the country. Six months later 
Alexander abolished the commission, which 
had disbanded the secret police organization 
(the Third Department) and made the police 
of the Ministry of Interior responsible for its 
activities, and named Loris-Melikov the new 
minister of the interior (November 1880). 

In this position Loris-Melikoy devised a pro- 
gram of moderate constitutional reforms that 
included provisions for locally elected repre- 
sentatives to participate in the national legisla- 
tive process. Although the project was ap- 
proved in principle by Alexander, the Emper- 
or was assassinated (March 13 [March 1, 
O.S.], 1881) before it was formally enacted. 
When his successor, Alexander III, rejected 
the reform program and firmly committed 
himself to the preservation of the autocracy, 
Loris-Melikov resigned (May 19 [May 7, 
O.S.], 1881), retiring to Nice. 

- Alexander II’s domestic policies 1:477c 


Lorius roratus, species of parrot of the bird 
order Psittaciformes. 
-body features and classification 15:140f 


Lorn, Firth of, also spelled riRTH OF LORNE, 
wide sea inlet in Argyll, Scotland, extending 
southward from the Atlantic coast Lismore 
Island at the mouth of Loch (lake) Linnhe, 
between Mull Island on the west and the Lorn 
district on the east. 

56°20’ N, 5°40’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lorne, town, southwest Victoria, Australia, 
on Loutit Bay. Founded (1871) as a coastal 
resort and named after a town in Argyllshire, 
Scotland, it has good beaches and enjoys a 
mild climate. The nearby Otway Ranges, de- 
spite logging and forest fires, offer a scenic 
background. Some commercial fishing is car- 
ried on. Lorne lies along the Great Ocean 
Road, which was begun in 1916 and runs 134 
mi (216 km) along the southwest coast to Pe- 
terborough, providing ‘access for tourists from 
Geelong and Melbourne. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
909. 

38°33’ S, 143°59’ E 

Lorrach, town, Baden-Wiirttemberg Land 
(state), southwestern West Germany, on the 
Wiese River where it leaves the Black Forest, 
near the Swiss border. Granted market rights 
in 1403, it was chartered in 1682. The castles 
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The gouvernement of Lorraine and Bar in 1789 
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of Markgrafenburg and RGtteln (“ruined”) 
are nearby. From the Tiillinger Hche (“‘hill’’) 
there is a view of three countries (Germany, 
Switzerland, France). Loérrach is connected 
with Basel, Switz. (5% mi [9 km] southwest) 
by rail and by streetcars (trams). A transmis- 
sion centre for electric power generated by the 
Rhine nearby, it has extensive vineyards and 
trades in wine, fruit, and timber. There is a 
considerable textile industry and some light 
manufactures. Pop. (1970 est.) 32,900. 

47°37' N, 7°40’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 


Lorrain, Claude: see Claude Lorrain. 


Lorraine, German LoTHRINGEN, historic re- 
gion of Europe, now part of northeastern 
France, ‘containing the départements of 
Vosges, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Moselle, and 
Meuse. Its position between France and Ger- 
many has made it share in the history of both 
countries. : 

With the conquest of Gaul by the Romans in 
the Ist century Bc, the Moselle region pros- 
pered as a centre of communication and trade 
between the Mediterranean and the lands of 
the north. After the establishment of Frankish 
rule in the 5th century, it became the nucleus 
of the kingdom of Austrasia and reached its 
apogee under the early Carolingians in the 8th 
century, when its monasteries were homes of a 
cultural renaissance and its aristocratic fami- 
lies leaders of the Frankish empire. 

The name Lorraine (Lotharii regnum) is 
derived from the 9th-century realm of the 
Carolingian king Lothair (reigned 855-869), 
which stretched from the North Sea to the 
Jura Mountains. In 925 the kingdom came un- 
der the control of the German king. Without 
geographic or linguistic unity, it was soon di- 
vided into the duchies of Lower and Upper 
Lorraine, of which only the latter area kept 
the name. 

Through the rest of the Middle Ages, Lor- 
raine, like other German duchies, suffered 
from the struggles among the princely families 
(the dukes of Lorraine, the lords of Bar in the 
west, and Luxembourg in the north) and the 
great bishoprics (Metz, Toul, and Verdun). 
The control of the German (Holy Roman) 
emperor weakened, and, despite the begin- 
nings of French encroachment (in the 13th 
century) and encirclement by the Burgundian 
state (15th century), Lorraine remained inde- 
pendent under its dukes. 

French domination of Lorraine dates from 
the 16th century, when control of the duchy 
became vital in the struggles between the 
French kings and the Habsburgs, who ruled 
the Holy Roman Empire. In 1552 the French 
established a foothold by taking Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, and they occupied the duchy a 
number of times in the devastating wars of the 
17th century. Lorraine was given to Stanislaw 
I, the former king of Poland and father-in-law 
of the French king Louis XV, by the treaties 
ending the War of the Polish Succession 
(1738). On Stanistaw’s death, in 1766, Lor- 
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raine was incorporated into France as an ad- 
ministrative généralité under an intendant 
(royal governor), with Nancy as its capital. It 
was broken up into départements during the 
French Revolution (1790). 

Part of Lorraine, along with Alsace, was 
joined to the German Reich after the French 
defeat in the Franco-German war of 1870-71 
but was returned to France at the end of 
World War I. 

Lorraine, a major industrial area of France 
because of its iron and coal deposits, was 
formed into an economic region in the 1960s. 
‘annexation to France 11:122h 
-demarcation and source of Saar’s 

wealth 16:113h 
‘German orientation origin 11:134d 
‘Louis XIV’s acquisition attempts 7:637c 
‘map, France 7:584 
-Mersen treaty settlement 8:70a 
‘practicable coal mining methods 4:774d 


Lorraine, Charles, cardinal de (b. Feb. 17, 
1525, Joinville, Fri—d. Dec. 26, 1574, Avi- 
gnon), one of the foremost members of the 
powerful Catholic House of Guise and per- 
haps the most influential man in France dur- 
ing the middle years of the 16th century. He 
was intelligent, avaricious, and cautious. 

The second son of Claude, Ist duc de Guise, 
and Antoinette de Bourbon, Charles was from 
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i / 
Cardinal de Lorraine, detail from a 
drawing by Francois Clouet (c. 
1520-1572); in the Musée Condé, 
Chantilly, France 
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the first destined for the church and studied 
theology at the College of Navarre in Paris. 
He attracted notice by his oratorical skills, 
and in 1538 Francis I made him archbishop of 
Reims. Soon after Henry II’s accession, he 
became a cardinal (1547). When his uncle 
Jean died, he took over his title of cardinal de 
Lorraine as well as his numerous benefices, 
which included the see of Metz and the ab- 
beys of Cluny and Fécamp. His ecclesiastical 
patronage was extensive. He was easily the 
wealthiest cleric in France. 

The Cardinal was also very important politi- 
cally: as a member of the King’s council he 
actively supported the policy of French inter- 
vention in Italy, and in 1559 he helped negoti- 
ate the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis. With the 
weak Francis II as king, he was, with his 
brother Francois, duc de Guise, virtual head 
of government in 1559-60. Their policy pro- 
voked the Huguenots’ abortive conspiracy of 
Amboise, and with the accession of Charles 
IX (1560), the regent, Catherine de Médicis, in 
hopes of moderating the Guise influence, 
brought Michel L’Hospital into the govern- 
ment. The Cardinal became less influential in 
state affairs but continued to exert religious 
influence over Catherine. 

Although he was grand inquisitor and per- 
secuted Huguenots, he proposed a French na- 
tional council to seek a compromise with 
them. Rather than an expression of toleration, 
this was a means of threatening the pope in 
order to secure liberties and privileges for the 
Gallican (French) Church. In 1561 he defend- 
ed the Catholic viewpoint against the Cal- 
vinist Theodore Beza at a colloquy at Poissy. 
In 1562-63 he championed the Gallican cause 
at the Council of Trent, but in 1564 he was 
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unable to secure the promulgation of the 

council’s decrees in France. He retired from 

court in 1570. 

-Guise historical role and succession 8:477c; 
table 


Lorraine, Charles de, duc de Mayenne: 
see Mayenne, Charles de Lorraine, duc de. 


Lorraine, Henri de, comte de Harcourt: 
see Harcourt, Henri de Lorraine, comte de. 


Lorraine, Philippe-Emmanuel de, duc de 
Mercoeur: see Mercoeur, Philippe-Emman- 
uel de Lorraine, duc de. 


Lorre, Peter (b. LAszL6 LOEWENSTEIN, June 
26, 1904, Rdozsahegy, Hung., now Ruzom- 
berok, Czech.—d. March 23, 1964, Holly- 
wood), motion-picture actor who projected a 
sinister image as a lisping, round-faced, soft- 
voiced villain in thrillers for over 30 years. 

A player of bit parts with a German theatri- 
cal troupe from 1921, Lorre achieved interna- 
tional fame as the psychotic child murderer in 
the German classic film M (1931), directed by 
Fritz Lang. His portrayal is considered one of 
the screen’s greatest criminal characteriza- 
tions. Four years later he made his Holly- 
wood debut in Mad Love (1935), an adapta- 
tion of the novel The Hands of Orlac, by 
Maurice Renard. It was followed by other 
roles as malevolent, sadistic characters in such 
films as Crime and Punishment (1935), The 
Maltese Falcon (1941), Casablanca (1942), 
and The Beast with Five Fingers (1946). He 
also played the Japanese detective in the Mr. 
Moto series (1937-38). His later films some- 
times burlesque his traditional chilling pres- 
ence. During the 1950s and ’60s, Lorre made 
frequent television appearances. 


lorry: see trucks and buses. 


Lorsch, village, southern Hessen Land 
(state), West Germany, 3 mi (5 km) southwest 
of Blensheim. It is best known for the ruins of 
its medieval abbey, from which fragments of 
perhaps the earliest (Carolingian?) pictorial 
stained glass window were excavated in 1932. 
Lorsch is the burial place of the 9th-century 
kings of Saxony Louis the German and Louis 
the Younger, and is mentioned in the 13th- 
century German epic Nibelungenlied as the 
burial place of Siegfried. 

49°39’ N, 8°34’ E 

-excavation of stained glass fragments 17:571d 
Lortz, Joseph (1887- ), German Roman 
Catholic historian of religions. 

originality of Luther’s theology 11:189h 


Lortzing, (Gustav) Albert (b. Oct. 23, 
1801, Berlin—d. Jan. 21, 1851, Berlin), com- 
poser who established the 19th-century style 
of light German opera that remained in fa- 
vour until the mid-20th century. His parents 
were actors and he was largely self-taught as a 
musician. He produced a one-act vaudeville, 
Ali Pascha von Janina, in 1828; a play with 
music, Der Pole und sein Kind (1832); and in 
1832 wrote (but did not produce) Szenen aus 
Mozarts Leben, with music selected from Mo- 
zart’s works. From 1833 to 1844 he sang as a 
tenor in Leipzig. His most successful opera 
was Zar [originally Czaar] und Zimmerman 
(1837; “Tsar and Carpenter”), based on an 
episode from the life of Peter the Great. Other 
operas included Undine (1845), a romantic op- 
era in the style of Weber and Marschner, Der 
Waffenschmied (1846), and Rolands Knappen 
(1849). His style derives from that of the Ger- 
man Singspiel and from the early 19th-cen- 
tury French opéra comique, which enjoyed a 
great vogue in Germany. 

-operetta as German Romantic trend 13:587b 


lory: see parrot. 


Losada, Diego de (1519-69), Spanish ad- 
venturer and conqueror of Venezuela. 
‘Caracas foundation 3:811lg 
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Los Alamos, city, seat (1949) of Los Alamos 
County, north central New Mexico, U.S., on 
the Pajarito Plateau (altitude: 7,300 ft [2,225 
m]), of the Jemez Mountains, The site was oc- 
cupied by the Los Alamos School for Boys 
until 1942 when it was chosen by the U.S. 
government (because of its comparative isola- 
tion and natural facilities) as the location for 
the Atomic Research Laboratory then known 
as the Manhattan Project or Project Y, which 
developed the first nuclear-fission or A-bomb. 
After World War II, the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory (operated by the University 
of California for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) developed the first thermonuclear-fusion 
H-bomb. All phases of nuclear research (in- 
cluding peaceful application) are conducted at 
the laboratory, which utilizes more than 300 
buildings and a 77-sq-mi (199-sq-km) area. 

A modern city was built by the government 
to house employees of the laboratory. It was 
made “‘open”’ in 1957, and in 1962 there was a 
transfer of property from federal to private 
ownership. Private research-oriented indus- 
tries have been encouraged to locate there. 
Los Alamos was incorporated with a con- 
solidated city-county government in 1969. 
Pop. (1980) 11,039. 
35°53’ N, 106°19’ W 
‘atomic bomb development 18:127f 
‘atomic research projects 13:3d 
-map, United States 18:908 
-Oppenheimer’s scientific career 13:602g 


Los Altos, city, Santa Clara County, western 
California, U.S., in the foothills of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. Once part of the Rancho 
San Antonio, an 1839 Mexican land grant, it 
began as.a shipping point for apricots and 
prunes and was named Los Altos (Spanish: 
“the heights’’) in 1906. The proximity of Stan- 
ford University (north) and Foothill (junior) 
College (1958), with campuses in Los Altos 
Hills and nearby Cupertino, enhanced its posi- 
tion as a residential community, El] Camino 
Real (State Highway 82), borders the city on 
the northeast. Inc. 1952. Pop. (1980) 25,769. 
37°23’ N, 122°06’ W 
Los Angeles, formerly spelled Los ANJELES, 
capital of Bio-Bio province, southern middle 
Chile, on a tributary of the Bio-Bio River in 
the southern part of the Central Valley. 
Founded in 1739 and elevated to city rank in 
1852, Los Angeles was swept by fire in 1820, 
has suffered earthquake damage repeatedly, 
and was destroyed several times in the long 
struggle with the Araucanian Indians. It is 
now an agricultural processing centre han- 
dling milk, wine, wheat, sugar beets, and lum- 
ber produced mainly in the valley. The city is 
on the Pan-American Highway; it is linked to 
Concepcién (60 mi [97 km] northwest) by 
road and rail and to the main north-south 
railroad by a 13-mi (21-km) branch line. Pop. 
(1970) 45,049. 

37°28' S; 72°21' W 
Los Angeles 11:107, seat, since 1850, of Los 
Angeles County, southern California, and the 
third largest city in the U.S. Pop. (1980) city, 
2,966,763 (17% black); metropolitan area 
(sMSA), 7,477,657; consolidated area (ScSA), 
11,496,206 

The text article, after a brief survey of the 
city, covers its history, physical layout and en- 
vironment, people, economy, administration, 
education, and recreational and cultural ac- 
tivities; it concludes with an evaluation of the 
city’s major problems and its prospects. 
34°03’ N, 118°15’ W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-air pollution and citrus groves 14:75lc 

‘air pollution effect on urban climate 5:49e 
‘California growth and economic 

importance 3:616c 

-map, United States 18:908 

“metropolitan population density map 18:930 
-Olympic Games contestant decline 2:279c 
-physical transformation features 18:923a 


‘smog formation, frequency, and effects 
18:1050f; table 1052 


Los Angeles, or ZEPPELIN zR-3, German air- 
ship acquired by the U.S. Navy in 1924. 
‘airship use in America 7:397d 


Los Angeles Times, daily morning newspa- 
per published in Los Angeles since 1881. 
-plant bombing and editorial stance 11:111c 


Los Banos, resort town, Laguna province, 
southwestern Luzon, Philippines. Near the 
southern shore of Laguna de Bay, it was 
named Los Bajfios (the Baths) for the thermal 
springs that flow from the base of Mt. Makil- 
ing. The waters are piped into the numerous 
hotels. It is the site of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of the Philippines. In 
1968 the International Rice Research Institute 
(irri), headquartered there, developed IR8, 
called the miracle rice, a high-yielding strain. 
Los Bafios was the site of a U.S. air base and 
a Japanese concentration camp, which was 
captured on Feb. 23, 1945. Latest census 


886. 

14°20’ N, 121°10' E 

Los Banos, city, Merced County, central 
California, U.S., in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The first settlement (c. 1868) was on the Ar- 
royo de los Bafios (Creek of Baths); it was 
relocated (east) in 1889 to its present site on 
the Southern Pacific Railway. Dairying, beef 
production, and food packing are local eco- 
nomic factors. Inc. 1907. Pop. (1980) 10,341. 
37°04’ N, 120°51' W 

Los Canales, name given to the traditional 
geographic region of southern Chile. 

-physical features and economic activity 4:250d 


Loschmidt, Joseph (1821-1895), Austrian 
chemist who recognized that most aromatic 
substances have formulas that can be derived 
from that of the hydrocarbon benzene. 
-aromaticity and benzenoid structure 9:89g 


Los de abajo (1915; The Under Dogs, 1929), 
novel by Mariano Azuela. 
‘social theme and impact 10:1241g 


Los Dos Caminos, city, northwestern 
Miranda state, northern Venezuela, just east 
of Caracas. Nestled in the central highlands, 
the city was formerly a commercial centre in a 
fertile agricultural area producing. coffee, 
cacao, and sugarcane. With the growth of the 
national capital it has become a residential 
suburb in the Caracas metropolitan area. The 
Humboldt Planetarium, a national park, and 
La Carlota Airport are located in the south- 
ern portion of the city. Expressways lead. to 
downtown Caracas, approximately 8 mi (13 
km) to the west. Pop. (1971) 59,211. 

10°31’ N, 66°50’ W 

Losey, Joseph (b. Jan. 14, 1909, La Crosse, 
Wis.), motion-picture director, whose highly 
personal style is often manifested in films cen- 
tring on intense and sometimes violent human 
relationships. After receiving a B.A. from 
Dartmouth College, Hanover,, New Hamp- 
shire (1929), and an M.A. in English literature 
from Harvard University (1930), he wrote 
book and theatre reviews for a short time. In 
1935, while working as a European-based re- 


Losey, 1971 . 
Wide World Photos 


porter for Variety, the newspaper of the enter- 
tainment industry, he attended classes con- 
ducted by Sergey Eisenstein, the foremost 
Soviet film director and theorist. During the 
1930s and ’40s Losey directed stage pro- 
ductions on Broadway and for the wpa’s Fed- 
eral Theatre Project. His greatest artistic suc- 
cess was the 1947 presentation of Brecht’s 
Galileo Galilei. 

Losey directed educational and documentary 
films in the late 1930s and in 1945 won an 
Academy Award nomination for the short 
subject A Gun in His Hand. Gradually, he 
came to direct full-length features, which were 
personal statements on controversial topics— 
e.g., pacifism (The Boy with Green Hair, 
1949), racial prejudice (The Lawless, 1950), 
and police corruption (The Prowler, 1951). 
Blacklisted in Hollywood in 1952 along with 
numerous others accused of Communist affil- 
iations, Losey went to England, where he 
worked anonymously until the release of The 
Gypsy and the Gentlemen in 1957, Many of his 
films were written by Harold Pinter, the Brit- 
ish playwright and actor, including The Ser- 
vant (1963), Accident (1967), and The Go-Be- 
tween, which won the grand prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival in 1971. They brought 
him international recognition especially among 
the French critics. 


Los Gatos, city, Santa Clara County, west- 
ern California, U.S., in the foothills of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Once part of an 1840 
Mexican land grant, La Rinconada de Los 
Gatos (The Corner of the Cats), the site was 
settled in 1850 by Alexander Forbes who built 
a flour mill. Originally called Forbestown, it 
was renamed in 1864. Its development, based 
on lumber and fruit, was fostered by the arriv- 
al of the South Pacific Coast Railroad (1878). 
After 1950 it experienced rapid population 
growth and is now essentially residential. It 
shares with neighbouring Saratoga a reputa- 
tion for wines, notably from the vineyards of 
the Jesuit Sacred Heart Novitiate (1868). Inc. 
1887. Pop. (1980) 26,593. 

37°14’ N, 121°59’ W 

Los Glaciares National Park, Spanish 
PARQUE NACIONAL LOS GLACIARES, in Santa 
Cruz province, southern Argentina, in the 
Andes around Lago (lake) Argentino near the 
Chilean border. With an area 2,300 sq mi 
(5,950 sq km), it was established in 1937. The 
park has two distinct regions—forests and 
grassy plains in the east and extinct volcanoes, 
lakes, glaciers, and floating icebergs in the 
west. Monte Fitzroy peak (11,073 ft [3,375 
mJ) is the highest point in the park. Wildlife 
consists chiefly of guanacos, chinchillas, deer, 
and condors and other birds. Fishing is a 
popular activity. Access to the park is by lake 
or highway. 


Lo-shan, also known as CHIA-TING, Pin-yin 
romanization, respectively, LO-SHAN and JIA- 
DING, a city in western Szechwan Province 
(sheng), China. A county (Asien) seat and the 
administrative centre of the Lo-shan Area (ti- 
ch’ii), it is situated at the confluence of the 
Min Chiang (river) with its western tributary, 
the Ta-tu Ho (river), on the route from 
Ch’eng-tu in the north to I-pin in the south 
and thence east to Chungking via the Yangtze 
River. Lo-shan is at the point where the route 
into the Tibetan Autonomous Region and the 
western highlands of Szechwan afforded by 
the Ta-tu Ho Valley emerges into the plain. It 
is also the head of navigation for medium- 
sized junks and small steamboats on the Min 
Chiang and is a transshipment point for 
cargoes brought down the two rivers in small 
craft and rafts. ; 

The town is the centre of a silk-textile indus- 
try and also produces paper, cement, and 
chemicals, especially phosphate fertilizers. To 
the west of Lo-shan is O-mei Shan, a famous 
Buddhist holy mountain and scenic area. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 50,000-100,000. 


(29°34 N, 103°45’ Bo Se 


-map, China 4:262 
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Loshinsky, Lev Ilich (1913- 
mathematician. 
-orthodox Chess problem diversification 4:203d 


LoSinj (Yugoslavia): see Cres. 


Los Islands, French ites DE Los, small ar- 
chipelago in the Atlantic, off Conakry, the 
capital of Guinea. They provide protection 
for the port of Conakry and include Ta- 
mara (Factory), Kassa, Roume (Crawford), 
Blanche (White), and De Corail (Coral), and 
several smaller islets. Tamara, the largest (8 
mi [13 km] long and 1-2 mi wide), has the 
highest point of elevation (499 ft [152 ml). 
Only Tamara and Kassa have sizable settle- 
ments (Fotoba and Cité de Kassa). The 
group, named for the sacred idols (/os idolos) 
found there by early Portuguese navigators, 
are of volcanic origin and are covered with 
palm trees. 

Bauxite mining began on Kassa in 1949 but 
supplies were depleted in 1966. Tamara’s 
deposits were worked from 1967 until they 
were virtually exhausted in the 1970s. 

In 1812 the British established a garrison on 
Tamara to control slave trading and piracy; 
and, in 1818, Sir Charles MacCarthy, gover- 
nor ‘of Sierra ‘Leone, obtained the islands from 
the Baga tribe. They were ceded to the French 
in 1904 and became part of independent Guin- 
ea in 1958. The islands are now administered 
as part of Conakry Region. 
9°30’ N, 13°48’ W 
‘map, Guinea 8:467 
Loskop Game Reserve, in northeastern 
Transvaal Province, South Africa, on the Oli- 
fants River, north of Middelburg. The reserve 
has an area of 48 sq mi (124 sq km) and lies 
around the dam in a scenic valley that has 
been restocked with animals once indigenous 
to the area. These include the eland and other 
species of antelope, giraffe, zebra, wildebeest, 
white rhinoceros, and more than 200 species 
of birds, including the ostrich, fish eagle, 
goliath heron and other waterfowl. The Los- 
kop Reservoir, impounded.by the dam on the 
river, is well stocked with fish. Headquarters 
are at Damwal. 
map, South Africa 17:62 


Los Lagos, the lake district of south central 
Chile. 
-physical features and economic activity 4:250d 


Los Millares, site of a Copper Age culture 
near Almeria, Spain. 
-visual art of Metal Age cultures 19: 278 


Los Mochis, city, northwestern Sinaloa 
state, northwestern Mexico. It lies on the 
coastal plain, inland from Topolobampo Bay 
on the Gulf of California. The creation of the 
Rio Fuerte irrigation district in the 1950s led 
to the growth of Los Mochis as an agricultur- 
al (corn [maize], cotton, sugarcane, tomatoes, 
and other crops) and livestock (cattle and 
pigs) centre. Among the city’s industries are 
‘large sugar refineries and a cannery. Tourism 
is an added economic asset, for Los Mochis is 
a popular winter holiday resort and headquar- 
ters for fishing and hunting. It is just off the 
Nogales-Mexico City highway and is linked 
by railroad and highway to the port of 
Topolobampo. The city also has an airport. 
Pop. (1970) 67,953. ; 

25°45’ N, 108°57’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 

Loso, also known as NAUDEBA, West African 
‘people. 

-Togo culture and language 18:472d 


Los Rios, PENANCE, west central Ecuador, 
consists primarily of a densely forested low- 
land crossed by the Rio Guayas and its nu- 
merous headwaters. To the east, in adjacent 
Bolivar province, lies the western cordillera of 
the Andes. Los Rios has a primarily agricul- 
tural economy, producing large quantities of 
cotton and rice, as well as coffee, sugarcane, 
and bananas. Valuable eastern forests yield 


), Russian 


balsa wood, cedar, tagua nuts (vegetable ivo- 
ry), and toquilla straw (used for weaving 
Panama hats). The road network is poorly de- 
veloped; most transportation is via the Rio 
Guayas system to Vinces, Guayaquil, or 
Babahoyo, the provincial capital. Pop. (1971) 
370,800. 

-map, Ecuador 6:286 


Los Santos, province, southwestern Pana- 
ma, bounded by the Gulf of Panama (east) 
and by the Pacific Ocean (south). The 1,493- 
sq-mi (3,867-sq-km) territory occupies the 
southeastern portion of the Azuero Peninsula. 
It ranks high in the production of corn 
(maize), rice, sugar, swine, cattle, and poultry, 
and is a major supplier of eggs and chickens to 
the urban centres in and near the Canal Zone, 
to which it ships products by boat and truck. 
A highway leads northward from Las Tablas 
(q.v.), the capital and largest town, to the Pan- 
American Highway. Pop. (1970) 72,380. 

-area and population table 13:942 


Lossiemouth, prosperous North Sea fishing 
port and holiday resort, Moray, Scotland, si- 
tuated on the Moray Firth, at the mouth of 
the River Lossie. The town developed from 
several old fishing villages including Seatown, 
Branderburgh—built around a new harbour 
(1830) and now Lossiemouth’s business centre 
—and the more modern settlement of Stot- 
field. Lossiemouth was Elgin’s port in the 
15th century but declined with the migration 
of the herring until its prosperity was revived 
by the development of white-fishing, the tour- 
ist trade, and the proximity of British Royal 
Air Force bases at Fulmar and Kinloss. Fish- 
ing is the chief occupation. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, early 20th-century politician and first 
Labour prime minister of the United King- 
dom, was born there. Pop. (1971 prelim.) Los- 
siemouth and Branderburgh, 5,849. 
57°43’ N, 3°18’ W 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Lost Colony, early British settlement on 
Roanoke Island, N.C., that mysteriously 
disappeared between the time of its founding 
(1587) and the return of the expedition’ s lead- 
er (1590). In hopes of securing permanent 
trading posts for the mother country, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh had initiated explorations of the 
islands off North Carolina as early as 1584, 
Because of the Indian threat the first Raleigh- 
sponsored settlement on Roanoke Island last- 
ed only a short period (1585-86). The next 
year about 100 settlers under Gov. John 
White attempted to colonize the same site, 
Returning to England for supplies White was 
delayed by the Spanish Armada. By the time 
he got back to the island in August 1590, ev- 
eryone had vanished. The only trace of the 
“lost colony” was the word Croatoan carved 
on one tree and the word Cro on another. The 
group may have been annihilated by hostile 
Indians, but there is just as valid speculation 
that it may have moved among a friendly 
tribe. In any event, the mystery of the “lost 
colony” has never been solved. See Roanoke 
Island. 
-North Carolina location and 

distinction 13:230f 
-Raleigh North American colonization attempt 

and importance 18:947d 


Los Teques, capital of Miranda state, north 
central Venezuela, occupying a strategic pass 
in the northern coastal range, just southwest 
of Caracas. Named after local Indians, the 
city was the birthplace of their chief, 
Guaicaipuro (died c. 1560), known for his 
staunch resistance to the Spanish conquista- 
dors who searched for legendary gold in the 
surrounding hills. The, city subsequently 
became a residential and resort area for Cara- 
cas but by the 1970s had developed industrial- 
ly, benefitting from inexpensive land and easy 
access to raw materials imported via nearby 
Puerto Rebelo, Pop. (1971) 67,747. 

10°21’ N, 67°02’ W 

+map, En She 19:60 
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Lost Generation, in general, the post-World 
War I generation, but specifically the group of 
American writers who came of age during the 
war and established their literary reputations 
in the 1920s. The term stems from a remark 
made by the experimental writer Gertrude 
Stein to Ernest Hemingway, “You are all a 
lost generation.” Hemingway used it as an 
epigraph to The Sun Also Rises (1926), a novel 
that captures the attitudes of a hard-drinking, 
fast-living set of disillusioned young expatri- 
ates in postwar Paris. The generation was 
“lost” in the sense that its inherited values 
were no longer relevant in the postwar world 
and because of its spiritual alienation from a 
U.S. that, basking under President Harding’s 
“back to normalcy” policy, seemed to its 
members to be hopelessly provincial, materi- 
alistic, and emotionally barren. The term em- 
braces Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, John 
Dos Passos, e.e. cummings, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Hart Crane, and many other writers 
who made Paris the centre of their literary ac- 
tivities in the ’20s. They were never a literary 
school. They were linked by their common 
problem of discovering new values and a new 
artistic idiom with which to express them— 
goals they pursued in personal ways with bril- 
liant success. Hemingway evolved a code of 
conduct that tested his concept of courage as 
an artist and a man. Fitzgerald turned his per- 
sonal life into a romance. Dos Passos devel- 
oped an Expressionist technique to mirror the 
accelerated tempo and shifting trends of the 
period. In the ’30s, as these writers turned in 
different directions, their works lost the dis- 
tinctive stamp of the postwar period. The last 
representative works of the era were Fitz- 
gerald’s Tender Is the Night (1934) and Dos 
Passos’ The Big Money (1936). 


Los Tuxtlas (Mexico): see San Andrés Tux- 
tla. 


lost-wax process (metal casting): see cire- 
perdue. 


Lostwithiel, market town, county of Corn- 
wall, England, built on a medieval grid plan 
on a slope above the River Fowey, spanned 
here at the lowest bridge point by a 14th-cen- 
tury bridge. The town developed near Restor- 
mel Castle (1 mi [1% km] west), commanding 
the Fowey Valley and dating from c. 1100; it 
is the best preserved British castle of its peri- 
od, though much of it is of the 13th century. 
During this period Lostwithiel, under the ae- 
gis of the lords of Restormel, was capital of 
the duchy of Cornwall and one of the four 
stannary, or coinage, towns (Helston, Lostwi- 
thiel, Truro, and Liskeard), where all smelted 
tin was taxed and tested for quality. The re- 
mains of the stannary offices (c. 1280) are in 
Quay Street. The parish church has a 13th- 
century “lantern” spire and a 14th-century 
carved font. Latest census 1,955. 
50°25’ N, 4°40’ W 
Los von Rom (German: “Away from 
Rome”), a movement in the German regions 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy after 1897 
that gave rise to the Old Catholic Church 
groups in those areas. 

-Old Catholic Church movement 13:553d 


Lot, département, southwestern France, 
created from the major part of the Quercy dis- 
trict in the historic province of Guyenne (q.v.). 
Its 2,019 sq mi (5,228 sq km) extend from the 
western part of the Massif Central into the 
Aquitaine Basin. The Lot River (q.v.) cuts 
east-west in a deep valley through arid lime- 
stone plateaus known as the Causses and 
meanders around Cahors (g.v.), Lot’s capital, 
one of the most ancient towns in France. The 
Lot is joined from the northwest by the Célé, 
which flows through the market town of Fi- 
geac, the only other locality with more than 
10,000 inhabitants. The Dordogne River (q.v.) 
flows across the northeast. 
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Warm, humid winds predominate in the win- 
ter, but icy mountain winds blow across the 
plateaus in spring and autumn. Agriculture— 
cereals, fruit trees, tobacco—flourishes in the 
sheltered valleys in which most of the villages 
and towns are situated; vines grow on the 
lower slopes. On the plateaus, sometimes 
called the Petits Causses, cattle and sheep are 
raised, and truffles are found. 

Lot has continued to suffer from an exodus 
of rural inhabitants despite the increasing 
number of tourists, who are attracted by the 
beauty of the countryside and its ancient 
towns and villages. The famous Gouffre de 
Padirac, a sinkhole with an underground riv- 
er, lies near Rocamadour (q.v.), a pilgrimage 
centre. Pech- Merle, a cave with prehistoric 
wall paintings, is located east of Cahors. 
Murat, king of Naples, was born in Labastide- 
Murat (formerly La Bastide-Fortuniére); the 
statesman Léon Gambetta, in Cahors. Lot 
has three arrondissements: Cahors, Figeac, 
and Gourdon; it is in the educational division 
of Toulouse. Pop. (1972 est.) 150,400. 

‘area and population table 7:594 


lot, a unit of weight in several countries. In 
Germany, equivalent to 10 grams; Switzer- 
land, 15.625 grams; Vienna, 270.1 grains. 
‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Lot, Ferdinand (b. Sept. 20, 1866, Paris—d. 
July 20, 1952, near Paris), historian of the ear- 
ly Middle Ages, one of the leading French 
scholars of the later Roman Empire and the 
beginnings of medieval Europe. He is best 
known for his important monographs on the 
transition from Roman to medieval civiliza- 
tion. 

Lot taught at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (1900), later becoming professor at the 
University of Paris (1909). His work on the 
diplomatic and narrative texts of the high 
Middle Ages appeared as Etudes sur le régne 
de Hughues Capet et la fin du X° siécle (1904; 
“Studies on the Reign of Hugh Capet and the 
End of the 10th century”). He also wrote Les 
Invasions barbares et le peuplement de 
[ Europe (1937; “The Barbaric Invasions and 
the Population of Europe’); L’ Art Militaire 
et les armées du Moyen Age (1946; “The Mili- 
tary Art and The Armies of the Middle 
Ages’); and many other works on medieval 
philology, demography, and Romanesque lit- 
erature. He received many honours, including 
membership in the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres and the Legion of Honour. 
-historiographic philosophy 8:958d 


Lota, major coal mining centre, southern 
Chile, on the Golfo de Arauco (Gulf of Arau- 
co). Although it was founded in 1662, sus- 
tained development did not begin until 1852, 


Isidora Cousino Park, Lota, Chile 
Peter L. Gould 


when Matias Cousifio, the industrialist, began 
a coal mining enterprise. Completion ofa rail- 
way from Concepcion, 20 mi (32 km) north, in 
1888 stimulated growth. Other industries in 
Lota include a brick and refractories plant 
and a copper smelter. Operating and adminis- 
trative facilities and a planned company town 
are found in Lota Alto (Upper Lota); Lota 


Bajo (Lower Lota) is the commercial and resi- 
dential community. Renowned in Chile for its 
scenic beauty is the local Isidora Cousifio 
Park. Pop. (1970) 47,725. 

37°05’ S, 73°10’ W 

-map, Chile 4:248 

Lota lota (fish): see burbot. 

Lotan: see Yamm. 


Lot-et-Garonne, département, southwestern 
France, created from parts of the historic 
provinces of Guyenne and Gascony (qq.v.). 
Lying in a plain in the centre of the Aquitaine 
Basin, it has an area of 2,069 sq mi (5,358 sq 
km). it is crossed southeast-northwest by the 
Garonne River (q.v.) which flows through 
Agen (q.v.), its capital, and is joined by the 
Lot River (q.v.) before flowing through Ton- 
neins and Marmande. The climate is largely 
maritime. Agriculture prospers: cereals are 
grown, cattle are raised, and dairy farming is 
practiced. Fruit growing is a speciality, and 
the département is noted for its plums from 
which the confections prunes d’ agen are made. 
The vineyards produce good wines (Duras, 
Marmande), and the region is one of the main 
tobacco-growing centres of France. Industry 
has been little developed. Agen, Marmande, 
Neérac, and Villeneuve-sur-Lot, all towns with 
medieval buildings, give their names to the 
four arrondissements. The département is in 
the educational division of Bordeaux. Pop. 
(1972 est.) 292,100. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Lotf ‘Ali Khan Zand (b. 1769, Shiraz, Iran 
—d. 1794, Tehran), last ruler of the Zand 
dynasty of Iran, who was defeated in the civil 
war of 1779 to 1794. 

With the death of Lotf ‘Ali Khan’s grandfa- 
ther, Karim Khan Zand, a 15-year civil war 
ensued between his descendants and Agha 
Mohammad Khan Qajar. Although the Zand 
forces were weakened by internal dissensions 
and rivalries, Lotf ‘Ali Khan’s father, Ja‘far 
Khan, proclaimed himself the new sovereign 
in the Zand capital of Shiraz in 1785. 

Given charge of the Zand armies in the prov- 
inces of Larestan and Kerman by his father, 
Lotf ‘Ali Khan was forced to abandon these 
provinces on Ja‘far’s death (1789) and return 
to Shiraz, where a rival had proclaimed him- 
self king. Executing his rival, he had himself 
proclaimed king; and during the next four 
years he undertook several campaigns against 
Agha Mohammad Khan Qajar, who pos- 
sessed superior troops. After the governor of 
Shiraz treacherously abandoned the city to 
Qajar forces in 1791, Lotf ‘Ali Khan was nev- 
er able to secure a new base of operations and 
was constantly on the move. His inability to 
control significant territory and the conse- 
quent loss of revenues doomed the Zand 
cause to failure. An able and gallant soldier, 
he won several tactical victories over his op- 
ponent after the loss of Shiraz; but the bal- 
ance of power favoured the Qajars, who could 
afford to lose minor battles. 

The final act of the civil war came in 1794, 
with the siege of Kerman, where he was 
trapped by Qajar forces, who sacked the city 
after breaking a four-month resistance. Lotf 
‘Ali Khan managed to flee from the city, but 
he was captured and delivered to Agha 
Mohammad Khan, who had him tortured to 
death. 

-Zand destruction by Qajars 9:860b 


Lotfollah mosque, located in Isfahan, Iran. 
‘Islamic art illus. 9:911c 


Lothair (941-986), king of France from 954 
to 986, of the Carolingian dynasty, the son of 
Louis IV he was elected king without opposi- 
tion after his father’s death, but was dominat- 
ed first by Hugh the Great and then by Otto 
I’s_ brother, Archbishop Bruno of Cologne 
who furthered Otto’s policy of maintaining a 
balance of power in France between the Caro- 
lingian rulers and their Robertain rivals and 
persuaded Lothair not to annex Burgundy but 


to give the duchy to Otto, a son of Hugh the 
Great. Lothair was forced to attend a council 
held by Otto I at Cologne in June 965, and in 
the same year he married Otto’s stepdaughter 
Emma. 

Lothair failed to profit from the freedom 
brought by Bruno’s death late in 965. Though 
he preserved his domain carefully, he was 
much distracted by feudal conflict. Also a per- 
sistent desire to get Lorraine from the Ger- 
man allegiance brought disastrous conse- 
quences: his support of a feudal revolt there 
(976) against Otto II impelled the latter to 
give the duchy of Lower Lorraine to Lothair’s 
refractory brother Charles; Lothair’s plan to 
capture Oxto’s family at Aachen (978) miscar- 
ried and provoked a retaliatory raid into 
France; and a third invasion of Lorraine (985) 
not only failed in its purpose but determined 
the powerful Archbishop Adalberon of Reims 
to support the Robertian Hugh Capet against 
Lothair. Lothair was, however, preparing yet 
anos expedition into Lorraine when he 
died. 


Lothair, sometimes called LoTHaiR u (b. c. 
835—d. Aug. 8, 869, Piacenza, Italy), Frank- 
ish king of the area known as Lotharingia 
whose attempts to have his marriage dis- 
solved so that he could marry his mistress 
caused much controversy and led to a bitter 
struggle between himself and Pope Nicholas I. 

Lothair was the second son of the Frankish 
emperor Lothair I, ruler of the middle portion 
of the former empire of Charlemagne. Upon 
the death of Lothair I in 855, his realm was 
divided among his three sons, young Lothair 
receiving the area west of the Rhine from the 
North Sea to the Alps, which became known 
as Lotharingia (Lotharii regnum, or Lothair’s 
kingdom, the modern Lorraine). When his 
younger brother, Charles of Provence, died in 
863, Charles’s kingdom was divided between 
the two surviving brothers: Louis II took 
Provence proper, and Lothair received the 
area around Vienne and Lyon. 

In 855 Lothair had been forced by his father 
to marry Theutberga, a sister of Hicbert, the 
lay abbot of St. Maurice. Theutberga, howey- 
er, remained childless and from 857 the King 
tried to have the marriage dissolved and to 
take his mistress Waldrada, by whom he had 
had children, as his legitimate wife and queen. 
He accused his wife of incest with her brother, 
but her champion prevailed in the ordeal by 
boiling water, and Lothair was forced to take 
her back. 

Lothair then induced two subservient arch- 
bishops, Giinther of Cologne and Theutgaud 
of Trier, to start ecclesiastical proceedings 
against his wife. Two synods at Aachen dis- 
solved the marriage and in 862 gave Lothair 
permission to marry Waldrada. He obtained 
the papal legate’s confirmation of this deci- 
sion, probably through bribery, at a synod at 
Metz (June 863). Pope Nicholas I, however, 
reversed these decisions and took the unprece- 
dented step of deposing archbishops Giinther 
and Theutgaud (October 863). In August 865 
another papal legate forced Lothair to take 
Theutberga back again. : 

In 867 Pope Nicholas I was succeeded by the 
more pliable Adrian II, and Lothair forced 
Theutberga to ask the new pope for a divorce 
herself. Lothair was received by the Pope in 
869 and was promised that the question 
would be considered at a council. He died 
shortly thereafter, while on his way home. 
-Carolingian political decentralization 1:930h 


Lothair (1870), novel by Benjamin Disraeli. 
‘Disraeli’s loss of popularity 5:900b — - 


Lothair I, in German Lotwar 1 (b. 795—d. 
Sept. 29, 855, Abbey of Priim, now in West 
Germany), Frankish emperor whose attempt 
to gain sole rule over the empire was checked 
by his brothers. Henceforth, Frankish imperi- 
al supremacy was replaced by joint rule. 
The eldest son of the emperor Louis I the Pi- 
ous and a grandson of Charlemagne, Lothair 
was made King in Bavaria after Louis suc- 


if 


Lothair |, Frankish emperor, miniature 
from his psalter, 9th century; in the 
British Museum (MS. Add. 37768) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


ceeded Charlemagne in 814, and in 817 he was 
made joint emperor. Under the Ordinatio im- 
perii, a decree issued by Louis in 817 to pro- 
vide for the unity of the empire after his 
death, Lothair’s younger brothers, Pepin and 
Louis (later called the German) were to re- 
ceive their own kingdoms, Aquitaine and Ba- 
varia, but were to remain under the general 
suzerainty of Lothair. 

Ruler in Italy from 822, Lothair was 
crowned emperor by Pope Paschal I the fol- 
lowing year. He issued the Constitutio Roma- 
na (824), affirming imperial sovereignty over 
Rome and demanding an oath of fealty from 
the pope. When in 829 Louis the Pious, under 
the influence of his second wife, Judith, re- 
vised the Ordinatio imperii to grant part of 
the empire previously granted to Lothair to 
his son by Judith, Charles (later called the 
Bald), Lothair broke with the imperial gov- 
ernment. A palace revolution forced his reap- 
pointment as co-emperor in 830, but he was 
again deposed shortly afterward. 

In 833 discontent with the rule of Louis the 
Pious ended in a revolt of the three elder sons, 
led by Lothair, and Lothair replaced the 
deposed Louis. Louis was restored to power 
the following year, however, and Lothair’s 
rule was restricted to Italy. 

When Pepin died in December 838, Louis I 
the Pious drew up a new partition scheme, di- 
viding the empire, aside from Bavaria and 
neighbouring areas, which were left to Louis 
the German, between Lothair and Charles the 
Bald, with Lothair taking the eastern portion. 
Lothair was to have the title of emperor, but 
without the suzerainty over the other princes 
that had been granted by the Ordinatio im- 
perii of 817. 

On Louis the Pious’ death (840), Lothair 
again claimed his rights under the Ordinatio 
of 817, but his brothers, Louis the German 
and Charles the Bald, defeated him at the 
Battle of Fontenoy (841). The Treaty of Ver- 
dun (August 843) left Lothair the Middle 
Realm of the Frankish dominions, from the 
North Sea to Italy, while Louis received the 
eastern and Charles the western territory. The 
imperial title fell to Lothair. 

After granting the government of Italy to his 
eldest son, Louis II, as early as 844, Lothair 
partitioned his realm between Louis (emperor 
from 850) and his two other sons, Lothair and 
Charles, in 855. Then he abdicated and 
became a monk, 

-Carolingian dynastic conflicts 11:116a 

-Carolingian political decentralization 
11:930d; map 

‘imperial title and papal limitations 9:1120a 


Lothair (LoTHar) II, also called LorHair m 
(b. early June 1075—d. Dec. 3 or 4, 1137, 
Breitenwang, now in Austria), German king 
(1125-37) and Holy Roman Emperor (1133- 
_ 37). He is reckoned as Lothair III by those 
‘who count not only Toshair I, but also his son 


Lothair in their numeration of German kings. 
Lothair II’s election as king in 1125 represent- 
ed a triumph for the principle of elective mon- 
archy over that of hereditary succession, on 
which the claims of his Hohenstaufen oppo- 
nents were based. 

Lothair, the son of Gebhard, count of Sup- 
plinburg, was born a few days before his fa- 
ther was killed in battle on June 9, 1075. He 
succeeded to extensive lands around Helm- 
stedt, in Saxony, and in 1088 became involved 
in an uprising against the Holy Roman emper- 
or Henry IV. By his marriage in 1110 to Ri- 
chenza, heiress of both the Nordheim and the 
Brunswick houses, Lothair became the most 
powerful noble in Saxony and the wealthiest 
prince in northern Germany, 

Having supported the German king Henry V 
against his father, Henry IV, in 1104, Lothair 
was appointed duke of Saxony by Henry V 
when Duke Magnus, the last of the Billung 
dynasty, died in 1106. Lothair’s independent 
attitude, however, soon brought him into con- 
flict with the King. From 1112 to 1115 he was 
intermittently involved in revolts against 
Henry, and his forces defeated the King at the 
Battle of Welfesholz in 1115, 

In 1125 Henry V died, and Lothair was elect- 
ed German king and crowned at Aachen. Civil 
war between Lothair’s supporters and the 
heirs of the House of Hohenstaufen, the 
brothers Conrad and Frederick, duke of 
Swabia, broke out. In 1127 Conrad was elect- 
ed king by his adherents. The fall of the 
Hohenstaufen strongholds Niirnberg and 
Speyer two years later ended effective resist- 
ance, although the Hohenstaufens carried on 
the struggle for several more years while Con- 
rad maintained his fictitious title. 

In 1130 Lothair’s support was solicited by 
two rival candidates for the papacy, Innocent 
II and Anacletus II. In March 1131 Lothair 
received Innocent at Liége, and, accompanied 
by Innocent, he marched with his army into 
Italy in 1132-33. Although part of Rome was 
held by Anacletus, Lothair was crowned Holy 
Roman emperor in June 1133. He then re- 
ceived as papal fiefs the vast estates of Matil- 
da of Tuscany. 

In 1134, after his return to Germany, Lo- 
thair resumed the campaign against the 
Hohenstaufens. Frederick of Hohenstaufen 
soon submitted. Peace was proclaimed at the 
Diet of Bamberg (March 1135), at which 
Swabia was returned to Frederick. In Septem- 
ber 1135 Conrad made peace with Lothair un- 
der similar lenient conditions. 

Lothair, in addition, encouraged the exten- 
sion of German authority and the spread of 
Christianity in the districts east of the Elbe. In 
1135 Eric II of Denmark declared himself a 
vassal of Lothair, and the Polish prince Bole- 
staw III promised tribute and received Pomer- 
ania and Riigen as German fiefs. 

As the result of an agreement with the By- 
zantine emperor John Comnenus, Lothair 
launched a second Italian expedition in 1136- 
37, driving the forces of Roger II of Sicily 
from the southern part of the Italian penin- 
sula. He died on his way back to Germany. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. W. Bernhardi, Lothar von Sup- 
plinburg (1879); and H. Hirsch, Die Urkunden Lo- 
thar IT. und der Kaiserin Richenza (1927). 
-Apulia victory over the Normans 9:1132b 
‘attack on Norman Sicily 15:985b 
-Bolestaw III's allegiance 14:639b 
‘conflict with Raynald III 3:497h 
‘struggle with Henry V 8:763b 
-succession and dynastic stabilization 8:75f 


Lothair (coruar) II (d. 950, Turin, Italy), 
king of Italy in the chaotic post-Carolingian 
period who ruled as co-king with his father, 
Hugh of Arles, from 931 until Hugh’s exile 
and death in 947, Lothair remained in Italy 
when his father, harassed by the powerful 
Lombard noble Berengar II, marchese d’Iv- 
rea, fled to Provence. Marrying 16-year-old 
Adelaide, daughter of Rudolph II of Bur- 
gundy (later wife of Emperor Otto I), in the 
hope of strengthening his position, Lothair 
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found himself playing the role of a figurehead, 
while Berengar exercised the real power in It- 
aly. Lothair died in 950, possibly poisoned by 
Berengar. 


Lothair of Segni: see Innocent III, Pope. 


Lothal, ancient Harappan site on the west 
side of the Gulf of Cambay in India. 
-Harappan period remains 9:341b; map 338 


Lotharingia (medieval kingdom): see Lor- 
raine. 


Lothian, known in medieval literature as 
LYONNESSE, a primitive province of Scotland 
lying between the rivers Tweed and Forth. 
The name, of Welsh origin but uncertain 
meaning, is retained in the names of the mod- 
ern Scottish districts of East and West Lothi- 
an and Midlothian and the region of Lothian, 
all established in 1975. Occupied in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries by a British tribe called by 
the Romans the Votadini, the area seems by 
the mid-7th century to have been conquered 
by the Angles settled in northern England. 
Kenneth MacAlpin, first king of the Picts and 
of the Scots, made southward attacks in the 
mid-9th century, and from c. 975 Lothian was 
held by Scottish kings. King Edward III of 
England acquired it in 1333, and it was only 
gradually won back by the Scots, the border 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed remaining, 
from 1482, in English hands. 

- Anglo-Saxon England map 3:199 

-Scotland’s history and cultures 3:234b 


Lothian, region of southeastern Scotland, 
created by the administrative reorganization 
of 1975, with an area of 700 sq mi (1,813 sq 
km). It includes the former county of the city 
of Edinburgh and former counties of East Lo- 
thian, part of Midlothian, and most of West 
Lothian and is divided into the districts of 
West Lothian, Midlothian, East Lothian 
(qq.v.), and City of Edinburgh. Pop. (1974 
est.) 758,383. 


Lothringen (region, France): see Lorraine. 


Loti, Pierre, pen name of LOUIS-MARIE-JU- 
LIEN VIAUD (b. Jan. 14, 1850, Rochefort, Fr.— 
d. June 10, 1923, Hendaye), novelist whose 
exOticism made him popular in his time and 
whose themes anticipated some of the central 


Loti, engraving after a drawing by Gaston 
Vuillier, c. 1891 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


preoccupations of French literature between 
World Wars. Although neglected by his 
successors, Loti deserves a place among those 
who experienced and diagnosed such obses- 
sions of modern man as the longing to escape; 
the refusal of constraint; the appeal of the ir- 
rational; and the emphasis on ‘eroticism’ — 
i.e., the value placed upon physical instinct as 
a challenge to death. 

Loti’s career as a naval officer took him to 
the Middle and Far East, thus providing him 
with the exotic settings of his novels and remi- 
niscences. In 1867 he entered the naval school 
and in 1869 joined the training ship “Jean 
Bart”; he was promoted ship’s lieutenant in 
1881 and during 1885-91 saw service in Chi- 
nese waters. His subsequent promotions were 
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to frigate captain in 1898 and ship’s captain in 
1906. He retired in 1910 but, mobilized in 
1914, filled various administrative posts with 
the army. 

After the publication of his first novel, 
Aziyadé (1879), he rapidly developed a paral- 
lel literary career. Novel followed novel, and 
he won the respect of the critics as well as the 
devotion of a large public. With such success- 
ful novels as Pécheur d’Islande (1886) and 
Madame Chrysanthéme (1887) to his credit 
and with the approval of such exacting critics 
as Ferdinand Brunetiére, Anatole France, 
Paul Bourget, and Jules Lemaitre, the way 
was made smooth for his reception into the 
Académie Francaise in 1891. 

Each year there was a new book, sometimes 
a novel—Ramuntcho (1897), Les Désenchan- 
tées (1906)—often treating objectively the 
love affairs with which he tried to satisfy his 
dreams and melancholy at every landfall; 
sometimes a volume in which he himself 
figured—Le Roman d’un enfant (1890), Prime 
Jeunesse (1919), Un Jeune Officier pauvre 
(1923)—which reflected most fully his pas- 
sionate nature and anguish for all that will 
never return. 

An exceptionally gifted observer, he was able 
to return from his voyages with a rich store of 
pictorial images and embody them in simple, 
musical prose. But this literary impressionism 
served a deeper strain in his nature; death, as 
much as love, lies at the heart of his work, 
which reveals a profound despair at the pass- 
ing of sensuous life. 

This despair was tempered by his tenderness 
and compassion for the human condition, and 
such books as Le Livre de la pitié et de la mort 
(1890) or Reflets sur la sombre route (1889) 
are perfect examples of his candid art—an art 
so simple that Lemaitre asserted that it was 
impossible to discover “how it was done.” 


lotic ecosystem (life in running water habi- 
tat): see riverine ecosystem. 


Lotichius Secundus, Petrus (b. Nov. 2, 
1528, Niederzell, now in West Germany—d. 
Oct. 22, 1560, Heidelberg), professor of medi- 
cine and poet who is considered one of Ger- 
many’s outstanding neo-Latin Renaissance 
writers. 

Lotichius studied in Frankfurt, Marburg, 
and Wittenberg. He participated in the Protes- 
tant defense of Magdeburg (1547) and later 
studied at Montpellier and Padua, where he 
received his medical degree. Appointed 
professor of medicine and botany at Heidel- 
berg (1557), he remained there until his death. 

Lotichius’ elegies, poems, and eulogies were 
first published in 1551; the complete works, 
with dedicatory epistle by the scholar-poet 
Joachim Camerarius, appeared in 1561. The 
verses, written in Latin, are indebted to Catul- 
lus and Ovid and show feeling for the country- 
side; his love lyrics have an autobiographical 
directness and exhibit 16th-century sensibili- 
ties. 

Lotophagoi (Greek mythology): see Lotus- 
Eaters, 


Lot River, rising in the Cévennes mountains, 
near Mont Lozére, in Lozére département, 
southern France, flowing about 300 mi (480 
km) generally west to join the Garonne River 
near Aiguillon, midway between Marmande 
and Agen. In its sinuous course, the Lot 
crosses the Causses (limestone plateaus) in a 
deep gorge. It flows west from Mende, past 
Entraygues-sur-Truyére, where it receives its 
most important tributary, the Truyére, which 
in its upper course is dammed for generating 
hydroelectric power. 

The Lot River continues through the Avey- 
ron coalfield near Decazeville and past Ca- 
hors (the old capital of Quercy) and the medi- 
eval town of Villeneuve-sur-Lot before enter- 
ing the Garonne. It is canalized and navigable 


upstream from the Garonne for 160 mi (260 
km), but is little used. 

44°32’ N, 1°08’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

lots, divination by: see augury. 

Lots, Feast of (Judaism): see Purim. 


Lotschen Pass, easy glacier pass (8,825 ft 
[2,690 m]) in the Bernese Alps (q.v.) of south- 
ern Switzerland, leads from Kandersteg in 
southern Bern canton (north) to the L6tschen- 
tal (L6tschen Valley) in Valais canton (south), 
First mentioned in 1352, the pass was proba- 
bly crossed earlier by the people of the Valais, 
who colonized various parts of the Bernese 
Alps. In 1384 and in 1419, battles were fought 
on the pass between the Bernese and the 
Valaisans. In 1698 a mule path (of which 
traces still remain) was built on the Bernese 
slope but not continued beyond. The railway 
between Bern and Brig (part of the Simplon 
Tunnel route) runs beneath the pass through 
the Létschberg Tunnel (9 mi [14 km] long and 
built in 1907-13). The tunnel starts above 
Kandersteg and enters the Létschental at 
Goppenstein. The Lotschen Pass is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Lotschenliicke (10,456 ft), 
another glacier pass, which leads from the 
head of the L6tschental to the main Aletsch 
Glacier. 

46°25’ N, 7°45’ E 

‘tunnel construction history 18:75lc 

Lotte in Weimar (1939), English transla- 
tions LOTTE IN WEIMAR and THE BELOVED RE- 
TURNS (both 1940), novel by Thomas Mann. 
-Mann’s aims directed through Goethe 11:457b 


lottery 11:113, a scheme or procedure for 
distributing something among a group of peo- 
ple by chance or lot. As a form of gambling it 
involves the payment of a consideration (as 
the purchase of a lottery ticket), the winning 
tickets being drawn from a pool composed of 
all tickets sold or offered for sale. 

The text article covers the history of lotter- 
ies, modern lottery operations, distribution of 
modern lotteries, and resistance to them. 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
bingo; bolita; Irish Hospitals’ Sweepstakes; 
numbers game; policy; pool; raffle 


Lotti, Cosimo (d. 1650), Italian scenogra- 
pher, painter, and sculptor in Madrid. 
‘Italian staging in Spain 17:542c 


lotto (game): see bingo. 


Lotto, Lorenzo (b. c. 1480, Venice—d. 1556, 
Loreto, Italy), late Renaissance painter 
known for his perceptive portraits and mysti- 
cal paintings of religious subjects. In the ear- 
lier years of his life he lived at Treviso and, al- 
though he was influenced by the Venetians 
Giovanni Bellini and Antonello da Messina, 
he always remained somewhat apart from the 
main Venetian tradition. His earliest dated 
pictures, the “Madonna and St. Peter Mar- 
tyr” (1503) and the “Portrait of Bishop Ber- 
nardo de’ Rossi” (1505), both in Naples, have 
unmistakable Quattrocento traits in the treat- 
ment of the drapery and landscape and in the 
cool tonality. 

Between 1508 and 1512, Lotto was in Rome, 
where he was influenced by Raphael, who was 
painting the Stanza della Segnatura in the 
Vatican palace, In the ‘‘Entombment” (1512) 
at Jesi and the “Transfiguration” (c. 1513) at 
Recanati, Lotto abandoned the dryness and 


cool colour of his earlier style and adopted a - 


fluid method and a blond, joyful colouring. 
After 1513 Lotto lived primarily in Bergamo, 
where his style matured. His most successful 
works of this period are the altarpieces in S. 
Bernardino and S. Spirito, which show a new 
inventiveness, a greater competence in render- 
ing light and shade, and a preference for opu- 
lent colours. The compositions of his Ber- 
gamo works are more self-assured, and the 


“Susanna and the Elders” (1517; Contini 
Bonacossi Collection, Florence) exhibits his 
growing faculty for narrative painting. 

In 1526 or 1527 Lotto returned to Venice, 
where he was briefly influenced by the glowing 
palette and grand compositional schemes of 
Titian. This is best seen in his “St. Nicholas of 
Bari in Glory” (1529; Church of the Carmini, 
Venice). But Lotto’s main interest was in the 
forceful depiction of emotions and psycholog- 
ical insights. This is evident in his many por- 
traits and especially in the “Annunciation” (c. 
1527; Sta. Maria sopra Mercanti Recanati), 
with its agitated figures, swirling drapery, dra- 
matic lighting, and neglect of perspective. 

In Venice, Lotto had been snubbed by the 
circle of Titian, and in 1529 he moved to the 
Marches, where he could paint without cen- 
sure. In this period his work became even 
more emotional, and many works, such as the 
“Madonna of the Rosary” (1539; Cingoli) 
and the “Crucifixion” (1531; Monte San 
Giusto), exhibit a highly charged mysticism in 
their nervous, crowded compositions and lu- 
rid colouring. His numerous portraits of this 
period are among his most incisively descrip- 
tive of the sitter’s character; and the ““Madon- 
na Enthroned with Four Saints” (c. 1540; Sta. 
Maria della Piazza, Ancona) shows Lotto at 
the height of his narrative power. 

Lotto was back in Venice in 1540, and his 
“St. Antonino Giving Alms” (1542; SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, Venice) shows a renewed inter- 
est in Titian. But in 1549 he returned to the 
Marches and his life became increasingly no- 
madic. He had a nervous, irritable tempera- 
ment, and in his old age he was forced to paint 
numbers on hospital beds to earn a living. In 
1554, partially blind, he entered the Santa 
Casa in Loreto as an oblate member to escape 
his critics and his debts. There he began one of 
his most sensitive masterpieces, the ““Presenta- 
tion in the Temple,”’ which remained unfin- 
ished at his death. 


Lotto carpets, pile rugs, handwoven in Tur- 
key, so called because they appear in several 
of the works of the 16th-century Venetian 
painter Lorenzo Lotto. They are character- 
ized by a lacy arabesque repeated field pat- 
tern, usually in yellow upon a ground of red. 
This pattern was a 16th- and 17th-century 
favourite for rugs apparently produced some- 
where along the Aegean coast of Anatolia and 
repeated in much stiffer and more geometric 


Lotto carpet from Anatolia, 17th century; inthe = 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York - 


r.f 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; photograph, — 
Otto E. Nelson—EB Inc. i ae 


=” 


‘draftsmanship in small rugs from Transyl- 


vania or elsewhere in European Turkey. The 
pattern was taken up in the 17th century at 
Cuenca, in Spain, for rugs the colour scheme 
of which consists of yellows and oranges; and 
it was copied in several other European coun- 
tries. Many counterfeits of the Turkish rugs 
exist, particularly of the Balkan type. 

-design and origins 16:19h; illus. 23 


Lotuko, also spelled LATUKA, or LOTUXO, 
people of the southern Sudan, living near To- 
rit, who speak an Eastern Sudanic language of 
the Chari-Nile group. Tall and dark, the 
Lotuko scarify their cheeks vertically. They 
grow millet, maize (corn), peanuts (ground- 
nuts), and tobacco and also have many cattle. 
They are remarkable for their large, fortified 
villages, often with several hundred huts and 
divided into quarters. They lack a centralized 
chieftaincy but recognize the rule of heredi-. 
tary rainmakers, each of whom has ritual and 
political authority over one of the nine rain 
areas. There are a number of patrilineal clans 
with a distribution that is distinct from that of 
the rain areas. Members of the same clan do 
not marry one another. 


Lotuko rainmakers dancing 
George Roger—Magnum 


The rainmakers control an elaborate age-set 
system. There are annual initiation rites for 
those who have reached puberty: four annual 
groups are together initiated into sets based 
upon village clusters, and, when this is com- 
pleted, all members are initiated into wider 
sets, based on rain areas. Every 16 years there 
is a last initiation that involves the lighting of 
a new fire by friction. At this time, after a 
mock battle between elders and youth, the 
initiates carry the flame of the rainmakers’ 
new fire to each village. 

Another important office is that of the divin- 
er, who can counter witchcraft and whose 
power is hereditary. Lotuko believe in a su- 
preme being, Naijok, who is a neuter power 
associated with the dead. 

-numbers, tribal affiliations, and culture 6:109g 
Sudan ethnic composition map 17:762 


lotus, any of several different plants. The 
lotus of the Greeks was the species Ziziphus 
lotus of the buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae), 
a bush native in southern Europe. It has large 
fruits containing a mealy substance that can 
be used for making bread and fermented 
drinks, In ancient times the fruits were an arti- 
cle of food among the poor, and a wine made 
from the fruit was thought to produce con- 
tentment and forgetfulness. 

The Egyptian lotus is a white water lily (q.v.), 
Nymphaea lotus (family Nymphaeaceae). The 
sacred lotus of the Hindus is an aquatic plant 
(Nelumbo nucifera) with white or delicate pink 
flowers; the lotus of eastern North America is 
Nelumbo pentapetala, a similar plant with yel- 
low blossoms (see Nelumbonales). The lotus 
tree, known to the Romans as the Libyan 
lotus, was probably Celtis australis, the nettle 
tree of southern Europe, a member of the elm 
family (Ulmaceae), with fruits like small cher- 


ries. 
The Lotus of botanists is a genus of the pea 


family (Fabaceae or Leguminosae), contain- 
ing about 100 species distributed in temperate 


regions. It is represented in Great Britain, for 


example, by L. corniculatus, bird’s-foot tre- 
foil, a low-growing herb with clusters of small 
bright yellow flowers that are often streaked 
with crimson. In North America 20 or more 
species of Lotus occur and are called such 
common names as deervetch, deerclover, and 
bastard indigo. They are grazed by animals. 

The lotus, in the water-lily form, is a persis- 
tent form in architecture. A well-known ex- 
ample is its use in decorating the capitals of 
columns, a practice dating from ancient Egyp- 
tian times, The lotus is also the basis of the 
Assyrian sacred tree and the Phoenician stela 
capitals. 

In addition to artistic uses, the lotus, since 
ancient times, has symbolized fertility and 
related concepts, including birth, purity, sexu- 
ality, rebirth of the dead, and, in astrology the 
rising sun. 

-Egyptian floral decoration tradition 7:414g 
‘symbolism and use in jewelry 10:167f 


lotus bird: see jacana. 


Lotus corniculatus (plant): see bird’s-foot 
trefoil. 


Lotus Eaters, Greek LoToPHAGol, in Greek 
mythology, a people encountered by the 
Greek hero Odysseus during his wanderings. 
They lived on a plant called /6tos which they 
offered to Odysseus’ men. Those who ate of it 
forgot home and friends and wanted only to 
remain there and eat the /6tos. 

In addition to interpreting the story allegori- 
cally, many ancient scholars tried to identify 
the Lotus Eaters with some people of north- 
ern Africa, because that continent produces 
one or two edible plants called /6tos by the 
Greeks. The phrase “to eat lotus” is used 
metaphorically by numerous ancient writers 
to mean “to forget,” “to be unmindful.” 


Lotus Sitra (Buddhist text): see Saddhar- 
mapundarika-sitra. 


Lotze, (Rudolf) Hermann (1817-81), Ger- 
man philosopher, founder of Theistic Ideal- 
ism, 

‘Idealism and World Ground theory 9:191th 


Louangphrabang, formerly spelled LUANG 
PRABANG, town and province (khoueng), 
northern Laos. A river port on the Mekong, 
Louangphrabang is situated 130 mi (210 km) 
north-northwest of Vientiane, the national 
capital. 

From 1353 Luang Prabang, then called 
Muong Swa, was the capital of the kingdom 
of Lan Xang. Around 1563 the royal court 
was removed to Vientiane, and Muong Swa 
was renamed Luang Prabang in honour of the 
Pra Bang, a Sinhalese gold Buddha brought 
to the town probably in 1356. At the partition 
of Lan Xang in 1707, Luang Prabang became 
the capital of a new kingdom of the same 
name. In the reorganization of 1946-47, the 
kingdom of Luang Prabang was divided into 
provinces of Laos, one of which is the present 
khoueng of Luang Prabang. The town of 
Luang Prabang remained the seat of that 
province, the royal residence, and the religious 
centre of Laos, but Vientiane was made the 
administrative capital. 

Despite its former royal status, Luang Pra- 
bang remains a small provincial town lacking 
modern industries. Under royal palonags 
however, lacquering, goldsmithing, and sil- 
versmithing crafts survived. There are two 
teacher-training schools that supplement the 
six-year high school curriculum. Among its 
more than 20 Buddhist pagodas is the Phu Si, 
alleged to enshrine Buddha’s footprint. 

The mountainous province of Louang- 
phrabang has an area of 14,400 sq mi (37,200 
sq km); its climate is one of the driest in Indo- 
china. About half the provincial populace are 
valley Lao, who raise corn (maize), rice, and 
poultry. The uplands are inhabited largely by 
the Khmu of the Lao-Theng (Mountain 
Khmer) group, the highest areas by Meo 
(Miao) people. Pop. (1973 est.) city, 44,244; 
province, 450, 


339 loudness 


-Laotian internal struggles for unity 10:677¢; 
map 679 
‘map, Laos 10:675. 


Loubet, Emile(-Francois) (b. Dec. 31, 
1838, Marsanne, Fr.—d. Dec. 20, 1929, Mon- 
télimar), seventh president of the French 
Republic, who contributed to France’s break 
with the Vatican (1905) and to improved rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

A lawyer, Loubet entered the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1876, championing the republican 
cause and working especially for free, obliga- 
tory, and secular primary education. He en- 
tered the Senate in 1885 and from December 
1887 to March 1888 was minister of public 
works. His tenure as premier and minister of 
the interior, beginning in February 1892, came 
to an end in November as a result of the finan- 
cial scandal following the collapse of the 
French Panama Canal Company. 

In 1899 Loubet became president of the 
republic. Known to favour settlement of the 
case of Alfred Dreyfus, he summoned René 
Waldeck-Rousseau to form a ministry to re- 
solve the Dreyfus affair and appealed to all 
republicans to rally behind it. Dreyfus was re- 
tried and again convicted; but Loubet, by re- 
mitting the sentence and cancelling the order 
for deportation, signalled the victory of 
republican forces against those of the royal- 
ists, the Catholic clergy, and the army. 

Loubet’ s presidency also marked the com- 
plete separation between the French state and 
the church. In 1905, amid violent controversy, 
the relationship of the Catholic Church, as 
well as that of the Protestant and of the Jew- 
ish faith, to the state was dissolved. 

Active also in foreign relations, Loubet visit- 
ed foreign leaders, including Victor Emman- 
uel III of Italy—a visit that infuriated Pope 
Pius X. Loubet in April 1904 signed the An- 
glo-French entente (Entente Cordiale), which 
settled colonial differences. 


Loubomo, formerly Do.isiE, city in the Niari 
region of the Congo and an important trans- 
port centre for western Zaire and southern 
Gabon. It is located 70 mi (110 km) east of 
Pointe-Noire, the Atlantic coastal terminus of 
the Congo-Ocean Railway and Highway, and 
it is the southern terminus for the Trans-Ga- 
bon Highway from Yaoundé, Cameroon (via 
western Gabon), and for the Franceville- 
Loubomo Highway from southeastern Ga- 
bon. Pop. ee Age 30,000. 
4°12’ S, 12°4 
‘map, Congo re ai 
-population, economic management, and 
transportation 4:1115g passim to 1117d 


louderback, lava flow that has been separat- 
ed from its source by movement along a fault. 
They are common in the Basin and Range 
Province of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 


Lou Dillon (1898-1925), U.S. Standardbred 
mare, the first trotter to race 1 mile in 2 min- 
utes flat (Aug. 24, 1903) and in less than 2 
minutes (1:5844, Oct. 24, 1903; a world record 
until 1912). Frequently ill from age six, she 
was retired in 1909. 


loudness, the attribute of sound that deter- 
mines the intensity of auditory sensation pro- 
duced, The loudness of sound as perceived by 
human ears is roughly proportional to the 
logarithm of sound intensity: when the inten- 
sity is very small, the sound is not audible; 
when it is too great, it becomes painful and 
dangerous to the ear. The amount of sound 
energy that the ear can tolerate is nearly 2 x 
10!2 times greater than the amount that is just 
perceptible. This range varies from person to 
person and with the frequency of the sound. 
A unit of loudness, the phon, has been estab- 
lished; one phon equals a difference in sound 
intensity of one decibel. The number of phons 
of a sound equals the number of decibels 


loudness illusions 340 


(q.v.) of a pure 1,000-hertz tone judged by the 
listener to be equally loud. The increase in 
loudness of any sound is said to be one phon 
when judged equal to the increase of one deci- 
bel in intensity for a 1,000-hertz tone. 
Because loudness does not appear to increase 
proportionately with the number of phons 


Loudness levels for a number of familiar 
sounds 


phons sones 


threshold of audibility 0 0.065 
quiet whisper 20 0.250 
ordinary conversation 40 1 
inside motorcar 50 2 
average office orsuburban 60 4 
street with light traffic . 
inside local train 70 8 
noisy office or busy factory 80 16 
busy town street 90 32 
inside subway train 100 64 
near pneumatic drill 110 128 


threshoid of feeling 120 256 


(e.g., 60 phons does not seem twice as loud as 
30 phons), another more practical unit of 
loudness, the sone, is used. One sone is 
defined as the loudness of a tone having a 
loudness level of 40 phons. On this scale, a 
sound that is perceived as twice as loud as this 
reference sound would have a loudness of two 
sones. In equation form, expressing sones as S$ 
and phons as P, logioS = 0.03(P — 40), ap- 
proximately. An order of loudness in phons 
and sones for familiar sounds is given in the 
table. 

-hearing mechanism in man 5:1127g 

-hearing range in human beings 5:1133c 
‘musical sound and vibration intensity 17:35a 
-psychophysiological explanation 15:160e 
-sound intensity perception 17:31b 

-sound wave intensity measurement 1:54c 
-speech production physiology 10:649c 


loudness illusions, misinterpretation of the 
intensity of a sound heard immediately after 
the perception of another very soft or ex- 
tremely loud sound. 

‘illusions of sound intensity 9:243d 


Loudon, John Claudius (b. April 8, 1783— 
d. Dec. 14, 1843), the most influential hor- 
ticultural journalist of the Regency period in 
England, who was trained in horticulture 


Loudon, oil painting by John Linnell the 
Elder, 1840-41 


By courtesy of the Linnean Society of London 


and landscape gardening. At the age of 20 he 
moved to London and at once published an 
essay on the laying out of public squares. He 
was an indefatigable writer on botany who 
produced An Encyclopaedia of Gardening 
(1822), launched the successful Gardener’s 
Magazine three years later, and followed 
them in 1838 with the Arboretum et Frutice- 
tum Britannicum, a major work. He designed 


few gardens, but his influence, particularly in 
such specialized aspects as public squares, 
parks, botanical gardens, and cemeteries, was 
aesthetically disastrous. His theory of the 
“ogardenesque” was founded on the cultivation 
of exotics, and his attitude to gardens was 
that of the botanist whose highest achieve- 
ment was a well-labelled collection of plants. 
As a popularizer and an advocate of scientific 
methods of cultivation, however, he made a 
valuable contribution to horticulture. 
-English garden design principles 7:897h 


Loudonia, genus of perennials (family 
Haloragaceae) found in dry areas of southern 
Australia. Three species are known, all with 
stiff, smooth stems, growing to about 30 cen- 
timetres (1 foot) in height, bearing masses of 
yellow flowers and two- or four-winged fruits. 
L. behrii, called golden pennants because of 
the way its thin, delicate fruits wave in the 
breeze, occurs in South Australia, western 
Victoria, and New South Wales. L. aurea and 
L. roei are restricted to South Australia and 
Western Australia. L. aurea, which has inflat- 
ed yellow fruits that explode when com- 
pressed, is called the pop-flower. 


loudspeaker, or speaker, device for convert- 
ing electrical energy into acoustical signal en- 
ergy that is radiated into a room or open air. 
The term signal energy indicates that the elec- 
trical energy has a specific form, correspond- 
ing, for example, to speech, music, or any oth- 
er signal in the range of audible frequencies 
(roughly 20 to 20,000 hertz). The speaker 
should preserve the essential character of this 
signal energy in acoustical form. This defini- 
tion of a loudspeaker excludes such devices as 
buzzers, gongs, and sirens, in which the acous- 
tical signal energy does not correspond in 
form to the electrical signal. The part of the 
speaker that converts electrical into mechani- 
cal energy is frequently called the motor, or 
voice coil. The motor vibrates a diaphragm 
that in turn vibrates the air in immediate con- 
tact with it, producing a sound wave corre- 
sponding to the pattern of the original speech 
or music signal. Most frequently the motor 
consists of a coil of wire moving in a strong 
magnetic field, but the diaphragm may also be 
operated by electrostatic forces or by the ac- 
tion of a piezoelectric material. 

Loudspeakers are frequently divided into 
two classes: tweeters, for high-frequency re- 
production, and woofers, for low-frequency 
reproduction, Major ref. 17:58b 
-acoustical design features 1:57f passim to 60a 
-ferrite magnet uses 7:249g¢ 
-magnetic component operation 11:338g 
‘sound production method 17:30b 


Loughborough, borough (1888) in Leicester- 
shire, England, near the River Soar and on the 
Loughborough Canal. It became important in 
Saxon times, and is mentioned as Lucteburne 
in Domesday Book (1086). Charters for mar- 
kets and fairs were granted in the 13th cen- 
tury, when the wool trade was important. 
Later, the town’s chief industry was lace mak- 
ing, but this lost its importance after the Lud- 
dites, the rebellious early 19th-century work- 
ers opposed to industrialization, destroyed 
newly introduced machinery. Loughborough 
is a market centre in a fertile agricultural dis- 
trict, and its main industries include electrical 
engineering, bell founding, and hosiery manu- 
facture. The town’s educational institutions 
include the grammar school (1495), a modern 
teacher training college, and the Lough- 
borough College of Technology, which 
became Loughborough University of Tech- 
nology in 1966, Pop. (1973 est.) 49,010. 
52°47’ N, 1°11’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:867 

Loughrea, Irish BAILE LOCHA RIACH, market 
town, County Galway, Ireland, on the north- 
ern shore of Lough (lake) Rea. It has a Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral and remains of a me- 
dieval castle and friary and of the town fortifi- 


cations. There are souterrains, or under- 
ground chambers, and round towers in the 
neighbourhood, and crannogs (ancient lake 
dwellings) have been found in the lough. Pop. 
(1971) 3,075. 

53°12’ N, 8°34’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

Louhi (goddess); see Manala, 


Louis, Saint (king of France): see Louis IX 
of France. 


Louis I the Pious, Emperor 11:115 (b. 
778, Chasseneuil, Aquitaine—d. June 20, 840, 
Petersaue, Ger.), son of the Frankish ruler 
Charlemagne, inherited his father’s empire 
and presided over it during a turbulent period. 

Abstract of text biography. Louis was 
crowned as co-emperor in 813 and became 
emperor in 814 on his father’s death. With his 
allocations of parts of the empire to various 
members of his family, difficulties began that 
were to beset him for the remainder of his life. 
Deposed by his sons (Lothair, Pepin, Louis, 
and Charles) twice, he was restored to the 
throne each time (830 and 834), At his death 
the empire was in disarray. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
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Louis (German Lupwic) I (b. Aug. 25, 1786, 


Strasbourg, Fr.—d. Feb. 29, 1868, Nice), king 
of Bavaria from 1825 to 1848, a liberal and a 


Louis |, king of Bavaria, detail from an oil 
painting by Wilhelm von Kaulbach 
(1805-74); in the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich 


By courtesy of the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammiungen, Munich 


German nationalist who rapidly turned con- 
servative after his accession, best known as an 
outstanding patron of the arts who trans- 
formed Munich into the artistic centre of Ger- 
many. 

Louis, the well-educated eldest son of King 
Maximilian I, was a fervent German national- 
ist as a youth and served only reluctantly at 
Napoleon’s headquarters in the wars against 
Prussia and Russia (1806-07) and Austria 
(1809). In Bavaria he came to head the anti- 
French party, and at the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-15) he unsuccessfully advocated the re- 
turn of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany. The 
liberal Bavarian constitution of 1818 bears his 
stamp, and he was to resist repeatedly the de- 
mands of Metternich, the Austrian statesman, 
for basic changes in that document. In church 
questions, however, Louis was more conser- 
vative, opposing his father’s secularization of 
monasteries. He played an active part in the 
downfall of Bavaria’s leading minister, Max- 
imilian, Graf von Montgelas (1817), whom he 
blamed for these anti-ecclesiastical policies. 

Louis’s liberal reputation assured him of 


_- 


general acclaim upon his accession, but he 
was soon to disappoint his subjects. The King 
frequently feuded with the Diet, and after the 
revolutions of 1830 in Europe he came to dis- 
trust all democratic institutions. The Ottin- 
gen-Wallerstein ministry (1831-37) was a shift 
to the right, and the subsequent government 
under Karl von Abel (from 1837) steered a 
strictly reactionary and clericalist course, re- 
storing many monasteries and proceeding to 
erode the liberal constitution. 

Culturally, however, Louis’s reign was bril- 
liant. An enthusiastic patron of the arts, he 
collected the works that formed the nucleus 
of Munich’s two best known museums, the 
Glyptothek and Alte Pinakothek. His large- 
scale planning of Munich created the city’s 
present layout and classic style. He commis- 
sioned many representative buildings, among 


them the Ludwigskirche, Staatsgalerie, 
Propylaen, Siegestor, Feldherrnhalle, and 
Odeon. 


On the outbreak of the revolutions of 1848, 
Louis, whose passion for the dancer Lola 
Montez (q.v.) had reduced his popularity even 
further, abdicated in favour of his son Max- 
imilian IT. 

-Munich’s architectural development 12:617d 
-political and cultural reforms 2:774g 


Louis I the Great (b. March 5, 1326—d. 
Sept. 10, 1382, Nagyszombat, now Trnava, 
Czech.), king of Hungary from 1342 and of 
Poland from 1370, who, during much of his 
long reign, was involved in wars with Venice 
and Naples. 

Louis was crowned king of Hungary in 
succession to his father, Charles I, on July 21, 
1342. In 1346 he was defeated by the Vene- 
tians at Zara (now Zadar, Yugos.), an Adriat- 
ic port city that had been under Hungarian 
protection. In 1347 he led an expedition 
against the kingdom of Naples to avenge the 
murder (1345) of his younger brother, An- 
drew, consort of Joan I of Naples, whose new 
husband, Louis of Taranto, was a suspected 
accomplice in the murder. Louis I occupied 
Naples in 1348, but a plague soon forced him 
to retire; a later invasion (1350) also led to no 
permanent results. 

In 1351 Louis I confirmed the Golden Bull 
of 1222, a charter of liberties, which. he 
modified somewhat by the law of entail, .pro- 
viding that estates of nobles were to be inher- 
ited by the male line and could neither be cut 
up nor given away. If a line died out entirely, 
the estate was to revert to the crown. Also 
serfs were to pay their lords one-ninth of their 
produce. These steps made Louis virtually in- 
dependent of the Diet financially. 

Louis’s second war against Venice (1357-58) 
was more successful than his first ventures. 
Under the Treaty of Zara (February 1358), 
most of the Venetians’ Dalmatian towns went 
to Hungary. In the east, he protected his ex- 
panded domains by defeating the Turks in 
northern Bulgaria. 

King Casimir III of Poland, who died with- 
out sons, named Louis as his successor, and 
he was crowned king of Poland on Nov. 17, 
1370. The Poles, however, never let him exert 
much real authority over them, though in 
1374 they recognized his daughter Maria and 
her betrothed husband, Sigismund of Luxem- 
bourg, as their future queen and king 

Louis’s attention again turned to Italy when 
the papal schism of 1378 broke out, Louis 
helped his protégé Charles of Durazzo con- 
quer Naples and supplant its queen, Joan, 
who declared herself in favour of the antipope 
Clement VII. Meanwhile, Louis undertook a 
third war against Venice and won eer all 
of Dalmatia (Treaty of Turin, Aug. 18, 1381). 

King Louis I died in the following year. 
Maria (with Sigismund), whom he had intend- 
ed to rule Poland, succeeded him in Hungary, 

and his other daughter, Jadwiga, became 
que of Poland instead of Hungary. 

-Casimir II’s succession and arbitration 3: 978f 
‘reign ¢ and accomplishments 9:32d 
“succession to Polish throne 14:460e_ 


Louis I (b. July 23, 1339, Vincennes, Fr.—d. 
Sept. 20, 1384, Bisceglie, Italy), duke of An- 
jou and Maine, count of Provence, titular king 
of Sicily and Jerusalem, who augmented his 
own and France’s power by attempting to es- 
tablish a French claim to the Sicilian throne 
and by vigorously fighting the English in 
France. 

A son of the future John II of France, Louis 
in 1356 fought ably at Poitiers against the En- 
glish. Sent to England as one of the hostages 
under the Treaty of Brétigny (1360), he soon 
escaped. 

Having been made lieutenant general of the 
provinces of Languedoc and Guyenne by his 
brother Charles V, who had become king of 
France in 1364, Louis spent many years 
fighting the English and harshly subduing 
those areas sympathetic to the English, espe- 
cially Brittany. 

Upon his brother’s death (1380), Louis 
became regent. Primarily interested in extend- 
ing his own personal realm, he agreed to sup- 
port the antipope Clement VIL who promised 
him Itria, a kingdom to be created in central 
Italy. In 1380 Joan I, queen of Sicily and an 
ally of Clement, adopted Louis as her heir, A 
rival claimant, Charles of Durazzo, took over 
Sicily and had Joan murdered before Louis 
could come to her aid. He was nevertheless 
crowned king of Sicily and Jerusalem by 
Clement at Avignon (May 1382). Moving into 
southern Italy against Charles, Louis died 
before a decisive battle had been fought. 
‘Hundred Years’ War reconquest of 

France 9:18g 


Louis (German Lupwics) I (b. Dec. 23, 1174, 
Kelheim, Bavaria—d. Sept. 15, 1231, Kel- 
heim), second Wittelsbach duke of Bavaria, 
who greatly increased his family’s territory 
and influence. Succeeding his father, Otto I, as 
duke in 1183, Louis enlarged the Bavarian do- 
mains and founded the cities: of Landshut, 
Landau, Iser, and Straubing. In the struggle 
between Otto IV (of Brunswick) and Frede- 
rick of Hohenstaufen (Emperor Frederick II) 
for the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, he 
sided first with Otto, then switched to Frede- 
rick, who gave him control of the Rhenish 
Palatinate for his son (also named Otto) in 
1214. He participated in the Fifth Crusade in 
Egypt (1221), and from 1225 to 1228 he was 
Frederick II’s regent in Germany. Louis re- 
belled against Frederick’s son Henry in 1228 
and was murdered three years later, perhaps 
at the Emperor’s instigation. 


Louis I (c. 1304-46), count of Flanders from 
1322, fought beside the French against the 
English i in the opening years of the Hundred 
Years’ War. 

-Hundred Years’ War and aid to France 2:64f 


Louis II (b. c. 822—d. August 12, 875, near 
Brescia, Italy), Frankish emperor who, as rul- 
er of Italy, was instrumental in checking the 
Arab invasion of the peninsula. 

The eldest son of the Frankish emperor Lo- 
thair I, who ruled the “middle realm” of what 
had once been Charlemagne’s empire, Louis 
took over the administration of Italy on his 
father’s behalf in 844 and was crowned king of 
the Lombards in Rome on June 15 of that 
year. In April 850 he was crowned emperor. 
When his father divided his realm in Septem- 
ber 855, Italy was allotted to Louis. After Lo- 
thair’s death a few weeks later, Louis was sole 
emperor, a dignity which at that time implied 
rule over only part of the Carolingian domin- 
ions, without suzerainty over the whole. 

In 859 Louis II acquired territory from his 
brother Lothair II, king of Lotharingia (Lor- 
raine), and at the death of his other brother, 
King Charles of Provence, in 863, he received 
a large part of the kingdom. 

Louis II’s most important task was the war 
against the Arabs, who had seized Bari and 
various other places i in southern Italy. In 866 
he began an extensive campaign that, with the 
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help of the Byzantine fleet, culminated in the 
conquest of the Arab headquarters at Bari 
(February 871). In August 871, however, the 
Emperor was made prisoner by Adelchis, 
duke of Benevento. The duke feared that 
Louis would attempt to assert his sovereignty, 
and he extracted from his prisoner a promise 
not to re-enter the southern part of the penin- 
sula. 

Adelchis, however, soon set Louis free. After 
obtaining from the Pope a dispensation from 
his oath, the Emperor returned to southern It- 
aly. Although he won another victory, near 
Capua, in 872, his power and energy no longer 
sufficed for a decisive blow against the Arabs. 
He gave up his hopes and withdrew to north- 
ern Italy, where he died shortly thereaf- 
ter. His only child was a daughter, and the 
elder male line of the Carolingian dynasty 
thus expired with him. 

-southern Italian expansion 9:1120b 


Louis (German Lupwic) II (b. Aug. 25, 
1845, Nymphenburg Palace, Munich—d. 
June 13, 1886, Starnberger See, now in West 
Germany), eccentric king of Bavaria from 
1864 to 1886 and an admirer and patron of 
the composer Richard Wagner. He brought 
his territories into the newly founded German 
Empire (1871) but concerned himself only in- 
termittently with affairs of state, preferring a 
life of increasingly morbid seclusion and de- 
veloping a mania for highly extravagant 
building projects. 


Louis Il, king of Bavaria, detail from a 
portrait by Ferdinand Piloty 
(1828-95); in the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich 


By courtesy of the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammiungen, Munich 


Louis was the elder son of King Maximilian 
II of Bavaria and Marie of Prussia. Politically 
a romantic conservative, he came to the 
throne after his father’s death in 1864 before 
he had completed his studies. Louis entered 
the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) on the side of 
Austria but, on his defeat, signed an alliance 
with Prussia (1867) and, through his prime 
minister, Chlodwig, Fiirst von Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst, worked for a reconciliation be- 
tween Germany’s two great powers. A Ger- 
man patriot, he resisted the overtures of Na- 
poleon ITI for a Franco-Austrian-Bavarian al- 
liance and immediately joined Prussia in the 
war of 1870-71 against France. In December 
1870, on the initiative of Bismarck, Louis ad- 
dressed a letter to Germany’s princes calling 
for the creation of a new empire. His fears for 
the independence of his crown were allayed by 
a number of special privileges for Bavaria, al- 
though his demands for a substantial territori- 
al increase and the alternation of the imperial 
title between Prussia and Bavaria remained 
unfulfilled. Disappointed with the empire, 
alarmed by the Bavarian population’s Pan- 
German enthusiasm, and weary of feuding 
with his ministers over his moves to strength- 
en the church, he retired more and more from 
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politics, devoting himself increasingly to his 
private pursuits. 

A fervent admirer of Wagner, the King had 
called him to Munich soon after his accession 
(1864). After little more than a year, however, 
he was forced to expel the composer because 
of governmental and popular objection to the 
friendship and Wagner’s own improprieties, 
though Louis remained a lifelong patron of 
the musician. The King worshipped the 
theatre and the opera, and henceforth con- 
cerned himself almost exclusively with his ar- 
tistic endeavours, developing an extravagant 
mania for building in the Bavarian mountains 
that he loved. The palace at Herrenchiemsee 
(Herrn-Insel), constructed from 1878 to 1885 
and never completed, was a copy of Ver- 
sailles; the Linderhof, castle (1869-78) was 
patterned after the Trianon palace; and 
Neuschwanstein, the most fantastic, was a 
fairy tale castle precariously situated on a crag 
and decorated with scenes from Wagner’s ro- 
mantic operatic masterpieces. 

In the early 1880s the King withdrew from 
society almost completely. Finally, on June 
10, 1886, he was declared insane by a panel of 
doctors, His uncle Prince Luitpold became re- 
gent. Removed to Starnberger See by the psy- 
chiatrist Bernhard von Gudden, he drowned 
himself there on June 13. Gudden also per- 
ished attempting to save the King’s life. Fur- 
ther biographical information may be found 
in Wilfrid Blunt, The Dream King: Ludwig IT 
of Bavaria (1970). 

-diplomatic shifts toward Prussia 2:774g 
-Munich’s cultural development 12:617e 
-Wagner admiration and assistance 19:519c 


Louis II, 9th-century Carolingian king, the 
son of King Lothair I. 
-Carolingian political decentralization 11:930h 


Louis II the Stammerer (b. 846—d. April 
10, 879, Compiégne, Fr.), king of France (the 
West Franks; 877-879). The son of King 
Charles II the Bald, he was made king of 
Aquitaine under his father’s tutelage in 867. 
Charles became emperor in 875 and two years 
later left Louis as regent while he defended It- 
aly for Pope John VIII; Louis became king 
upon his father’s death that same year. Hold- 
ing a council at Troyes in 878, the Pope at- 
tempted to make Louis take up the role of de- 
fender of the papacy, but Louis refused. Louis 
and his cousin Louis the Younger, ruler of the 
East Frankish kingdom, agreed to maintain 
the division of Lotharingia that their respec- 
tive fathers had negotiated in the Treaty of 
Mersen in 870. Louis had hoped to redistrib- 
ute offices of state but was frustrated by the 
Frankish magnates who had accepted him as 
king on the condition that he respect their 
possessions and rights. 


Louis Il, Hungarian Lasos nu, in Bohemia 
called Lupvik ut (b, July 1, 1506—d. Aug. 29, 


King Louis Il of Hungary and Bohemia, portrait by 
an unknown artist after a portrait by Titian; in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest 

By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts.,Budapest 


1526, Mohacs, Hung.), king of Hungary and 
Bohemia from 1516, who was the last of the 
Jagietto line to rule those countries and the 
last king to rule all of Hungary before the 
Turks conquered a large portion of it. 

The only son of Ulaszlo Il of Hungary, who 
also ruled Bohemia (as Vladislav II), Louis 
was sickly as a child but intelligent. To assure 
the succession, he was crowned king of Hun- 
gary (June 4, 1508) and of Bohemia (May 11, 
1509), and became king on his father’s death 
(March 1516). He was declared of age to rule 
on Dec. 11, 1521. He married Maria of 
Austria the following January 13, and both 
pursued a life of riotous pleasure, soon dis- 
qualifying the teen-age king from affairs of 
state. 

The Ottoman Turks attacked Hungary in the 
summer of 1526, and Louis, with an inade- 
quate force, advanced against them. He was 
routed at Mohacs on the Danube (Aug. 29, 
1526) and is said to have drowned fleeing the 
battlefield. After that defeat, Hungary was di- 
vided between the Turks and the Austrian 
Habsburgs. 

‘Bohemian rule and conflicts 2:1190g 
‘Ferdinand succession rights 4:49c 
‘Ottoman and Tartar invasions 14:642d 
-Ottoman invasion opposition 13:779a 
-Turkish invasion and battle of Mohacs 9:34a 


Louis II (b. Oct. 7, 1377, Toulon, Fr.—d. 
April 29, 1417, Angers), duke of Anjou, count 
of Maine and Provence (1384-1417), king of 
Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem, who attempted, 
with only temporary success, to enforce the 
Angevin claims to the Neapolitan throne ini- 
tiated by his father, Louis I. 

In 1389 Louis inherited his father’s titles and 
was crowned king of Naples by the antipope 
Clement VII, although Naples was, in fact, 
ruled by Ladislas of the Durazzo branch of 
the Angevin family. Louis occupied Naples in 
1390-99, until driven out by Ladislas. He then 
withdrew to Provence. 

In 1409 Louis abandoned Pope Benedict 
XIII and recognized the antipope Alexander 
V, who named him king of Naples once more. 
He entered Rome to fight the Neapolitan 
army, which occupied the city, and then be- 

an an unsuccessful campaign to retake Na- 
ples. (1409-10). Called to Rome again, this 
time by the antipope John XXIII, Louis final- 
ly defeated Ladislas at Roccasecca (May 11, 
1411). He failed to follow up this victory, 
however, and, losing the support of the Pope, 
who had switched allegiance to Ladislas, he 
was forced to return to France to administer 
his lands. There, he instituted the Parliament 
of Aix (1415) and increased privileges of uni- 
versities in Aix and Angers. 


Louis II de Bourbon, prince de Condé: 
see Condé, The Great. 


Louis II de Male (1330-84), last of the Da- 
martin counts of Flanders who, by marrying 
his daughter Margaret to the Burgundian 
duke Philip the Bold (1369), prepared the way 
for the subsequent union of Flanders and Bur- 
gundy. 

Louis II], called Louts m THE BLIND (b. c. 880 
or 882—d. September 928, Arles, Fr.), king of 
Provence and, from 901 to 905, Frankish em- 
peror whose short-lived tenure as emperor 
marked the failure to restore the Carolingian 
dynasty to power in Italy. 

Louis was a son of Boso, king of Provence, 
and Irmingard, daughter of the Frankish em- 
peror Louis II, the last of the elder male line 
of the Carolingian dynasty. The Holy Roman 
emperor Charles III the Fat took Louis under 
his protection in 887, and, although Charles 
was deposed that same year, Louis was recog- 
nized as king of Provence in 890. In 900, when 
Louis was called to Italy by a group of nobles 
who were opposed to the rule of the Italian 
king Berengar of Friuli, he crossed the Alps, 
marched on Pavia, and, in October 900, was 
elected king of the Lombards in that city. He 
then entered Piacenza and Bologna and 


gained temporary authority in northern Italy. 
He received the imperial crown from Pope 
Benedict IV at Rome in February 901. In the 
following year, however, Berengar advanced 
to Pavia and captured Louis, who was forced 
to leave the country. 
Louis attempted to reconquer Italy in 904, 
He secured the submission of Lombardy, but 
in July 905 he was captured at Verona. by Ber- 
engar, who blinded him and sent. him back to 
Provence, where he remained until his death. 


Louis II] (b. Lupwic LEOPOLD JOSEPH MARIA 
ALOYS ALFRED, Jan. 7, 1845, Munich—d. Oct. 
18, 1921, Sarvar, Hung.), last king of Bavaria, 
from 1913 to 1918, when the revolution of 
November 7-8 brought the rule of the Wit- 
telsbach dynasty to an end. In 1868 he mar- 
ried Maria Theresa, daughter of the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria-Este. In December 
1912, on the death of his father, the regent 
Luitpold, Louis took over the regency for his 
insane cousin, King Otto I. On Nov. 5, 1913, 
although Otto was still alive, Louis assumed 
the royal title himself. 


Gartner, 1915; in the Staatliche 
Graphische Sammlung, Munich 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, 
Munich 


The new king was interested chiefly in im- 
proving agriculture and transportation but 
also continued the traditional Wittelsbach pa- 
tronage of the arts. In World War Ihe took as 
little part as was possible, though from 1917 
he opposed the military policies of Erich 
Ludendorff, de facto head of the imperial 
German Army. 

The Bavarian revolution, led by the Socialist 
Kurt Eisner, was a complete surprise to 
Louis. Although he did not abdicate, he 
released his civil and military officers from 
their oath of loyalty on Nov. 13, 1918. Great- 
ly embittered, he died in exile. 


Louis III (b. 863—d, Aug. 5, 882, Saint-De- 
nis, Fr.), king of France (i.e., Francia Occiden- 
talis, the West Frankish kingdom) from 879 to 
882, whose decisive victory over the Normans 
in August 881, at Saucourt, Pontheiu, briefly 
stemmed the incursions of the Scandinavian 
invaders into northern France. 

After the death of their father, Louis II le 
Bégue, on April 10, 879, Louis and his brother 
Carloman agreed at Amiens in 880 to a parti- 
tion of the kingdom, by which Louis received. 
Francia and Neustria. Some of the Frankish 
magnates, however, asked Louis the Younger, 
ruler of the East Frankish kingdom, to, enter 
the western realm to dispute the legitimacy of 
the inheritance of Louis and Carloman be- 
cause their father had repudiated their moth- 
er, Ansgarde, and had married Adelaide. 
Louis the Younger, using his claim more for 
bargaining than for governing power, twice in- 
yaded their kingdom but was pacified after re- 
ceiving part of Lotharingia by the Treaty of 
Ribemont (880). Louis and his brother made 
a concerted campaign (880-881) against the 
usurper Boso of Provence. 

The Normans, pagan Viking pirates, whose 
frequent raids had turned to. conquest, were 
probably the greatest menace to Louis IIT; in 
880 he fought an indecisive battle against 
them in Austrasia. In 881 he built a fortress 
on the Scheldt to halt further Norman incur- 
sions but had difficulty Sine Cen te ) defend 
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it; A year after his victory at Saucourt he died 
in an accident, and resistance to the Norms 
diminished. 


Louis III (b, Sept. 25, 1403, Anjou, Fr.—d. 
Nov. 15, 1434, Cosenza, Italy), duke of Anjou 
and Touraine, count. of Maine and Provence, 
and titular king of Naples and Sicily (1417- 
34). Advancing Angevin claims to the throne 
of Naples, Louis struggled with the Aragonese 
claimant Alfonso V, sometimes supported, 
sometimes opposed by the childless Queen 
Joan II of Naples (ruled 1414-35). 

Succeeding his father, Louis IT of Anjou, as 
claimant to the Neapolitan throne, Louis was 
crowned king of Naples by Pope Martin V in 
September 1419. Louis gathered a considera- 
ble army, including the famed condottiere 
(mercenary commander) Muzio Attendola 
Sforza, and sailed to Naples to conquer the 
kingdom, Joan, however, recognized as her 
heir Alfonso V of Aragon. (1421), who arrived 
to defend Naples against Louis. 

Alfonso prevented Louis from taking the 
whole kingdom. When he also usurped some 
of the royal power from Joan, however, she 
renounced. him and adopted Louis (1423), 
naming him governor of the duchy of Ca- 
labria. Later, in April 1433, the capricious 
Joan disinherited Louis, only to readopt him 
in June, Louis’ forces had nevertheless gained 
most of the kingdom and were about to drive 
out Alfonso when Louis died suddenly, leav- 
ing his brother René of Anjou as his succes- 
sor. 

- Alfonso V’s first Naples campaign 1:484c 


Louis IV, Emperor 11:116, called THE 
BAVARIAN (b. 1283?, probably in Munich—d. 
Oct. 11, 1347, Munich), German king, Holy 
Roman emperor, and duke of Bavaria, of the 
House of Wittelsbach, whose reign as emper- 
or marked the end of rivalry between the em- 
peror and pope as universal authorities and 
heralded the shift from the medieval imperial 
ideal toward that of the modern state. 

Abstract of text biography. Raised in Vien- 
na by his uncle, Albert I of Austria, Louis 
became engaged in a rivalry with his brother 
Rudolf for possession of Bavaria and was 
elected German king (1314). He then entered 
a struggle against Frederick III of Austria, 
who also claimed the German throne, and 
was excommunicated (1324) by Pope John 
XXII, who refused to recognize him as king. 
Nevertheless he received the imperial crown 
(1328). For the remainder of his reign Louis, 
who formulated the Upper Bavarian law code 
(c. 1335), engaged in incessant diplomatic and 
military struggles to defend the right of the 
empire to elect an emperor independently of 
the papacy, to consolidate his own position, 
and to improve the status of his family. 
REFERENCES i in other text articles: 
-excommunication and kingship rivalry 4:47g 
-Frederick [II imperial conflict 17:879h 
-German crown struggle 8:79h 

-John XXII authority conflict 10:233¢ 
‘Munich’ s physical and cultural 

growth: 12:617c 


Louis IV eee surname meaning 
From Overseas (b. 921—d. Sept. 10, 954, 
Reims, Fr.), king of France from 936 to 954 
who spent most of his reign struggling against 
his powerful vassal Hugh the Great. 
When Louis’s father, Charles III the Simple, 
was imprisoned. in 923, his mother, Eadgifu, 
daughter of the Anglo-Saxon king Edward the 
Elder, took Louis to England. He was re- 
called to France in 936 and crowned on June 
19 at Laon.by Artand, archbishop of Reims, 
who became. Louis’s chief supporter against 
Hugh the Great. Louis proved to be no pup- 
pet monarch; he even moved from Paris to 
Laon to avoid Hugh’s influence. After reviv- 
ing his father’s claim to Lorraine, Louis invad- 
ed that kingdom in 938, responding to an ap- 
peal from Giselbert, duke of Lorraine. When 


Hugh the Great and Herbert of Vermandois 


seized Reims‘and attacked Laon in 940, Louis 
valiantly defended his city; but because of 


Louis’s interference in Lorraine the German 
emperor Otto I sent aid to the rebels. Louis 
appeared to be totally defeated in 941, but he 
made peace with Otto in November 942 at 
Vise on the Meuse. Having lost his assistance 
from Otto, Hugh was forced to submit after 
Herbert, his chief supporter, died in 943, 

In 945, while intervening in Norman politics, 
Louis was captured and handed over to 
Hugh, who imprisoned him for a year. After 
paying ransom for his freedom, Louis closely 
allied himself with Otto to retake Reims in 
946. The Synod of Ingelheim (948), under 
Otto’s direction, excommunicated Hugh and 
supported Louis. In 949 Louis again received 
control of Laon, and Hugh was forced in 951 
to make a peace that lasted until Louis’s 
death. 

-English exile and Carolingian prestige 7:615a 


Louis V le Fainéant, in English Louis v bo- 
NOTHING (b. 967—d. May 21/22, 987), king of 
France and the last Carolingian monarch. 
Crowned on June 8, 979, while his father Lo- 
thair was still alive, he shortly afterward mar- 
ried Adelaide, widow of an Aquitanian count, 
and was established as king in Aquitaine. His 
frivolity, however, and his rejection of his 
wife, who finally ran away, brought him into 
discredit. Sole king on his father’s death in 
986, he disregarded the advice of his mother, 
Queen Emma, and Archbishop Adalbero of 
Reims, who wanted him to come to terms 
with the German king Otto III, and instead 
sought the aid of Hugh Capet against Otto. 
Hugh would not cooperate, and Louis had 
begun military operations against Otto and a 
lawsuit against Adalbero when he died as the 
result of a hunting accident. His unpopular 
uncle Charles of Lower Lorraine, the only 
surviving member of the Carolingian dynasty, 
was passed over in favour of Hugh Capet as 
Louis’s successor, thus initiating the Capetian 
line of French monarchs. 


Louis VI, also called Louis LE GRos, meaning 
the Fat (b. 1081—d. Aug. 1, 1137), king ot 
France from 1108 to 1137; he brought power 
and dignity to the French crown by his recov- 
ery of royal authority over the feudal nobles 
in his domains of the fle-de-France and the 
Orléanais. 

Louis was designated by his father, Philip I, 
as his successor in 1098. After trying to subju- 
gate his vassals in 1100, Louis realized that he 
would first have to gain a firmer control over 
the lands that he already possessed before 
seeking territorial acquisitions. From his 
pacification program Louis developed several 
important concepts for future kings: for ex- 
ample, that the king was a vassal of no man 
and that it was the king’s duty to preserve 
peace and justice in his kingdom. 

Louis had a good relationship with the 
church and clergy. He has been presented by 
some historians as the father of communes or 
towns, but in fact he recognized towns only 
out of circumstance rather than from princi- 
ple. 

Louis’ major wars were against King Henry I 
of England during the periods 1104-13 and 
1116-20. When Charles the Good,-count of 
Flanders, was assassinated in 1127, Louis sup- 
ported William Clito, who became the succes- 
sor; even though William was eventually top- 
pled, Louis’ actions demonstrated the new 
strength of the monarchy. Louis’ last major 
achievement was to arrange a marriage be- 
tween his son Louis VII and Eleanor, heiress 
of William X, duke of Aquitaine. Abbot Sug- 
er of Saint-Denis, a most trusted adviser, is 


‘the primary historian for Louis’ reign. 


-abbot Suger’ s counselling 17:776f 
‘intervention in Spain 17:437c . 


Louis’ VII, sometimes called LE JEUNE (the 
Young; b. c. 1120—d. Sept. 18, 1180, Paris), 
-Capetian king of France who pursued a long 
f rivalry, marked by recurrent warfare and con- 


tinuous intrigue, with Henry II of England. 


~ In 1131 Louis was anointed as successor to 
-his father, Louis VI, and in 1137 he became 
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the sole ruler at his father’s death. Louis mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of William X, duke of 
Aquitaine in 1137, a few days before his effec- 
tive rule began, and he thus temporarily ex- 
tended the Capetian lands to the Pyrenees. 
Louis continued his father’s pacification pro- 
gram by building the prestige of the kingship 
through an administrative government based 
on trustworthy men of humble origin and by 
consolidating his rule over his royal domains 
rather than by adding new acquisitions. From 
1141 to 1143 he was involved in a fruitless 
conflict with Count Thibaut of Champagne. 
But the major threat to his reign came from 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and his son Henry, 
who later became King Henry II of England 
as well as ruler of both Anjou and Normandy. 
Louis’ first error was to allow Geoffrey to in- 
crease his power unchecked, thereby being 
forced to invest him in 1145 with Normandy. 
In 1151 Louis signed a brief peace with Geof- 
frey and Henry; but after Louis repudiated his 
wife Eleanor for misconduct on March 21, 
1152, she married Henry, who then took over 
control of Aquitaine. Ironically, this act was 
probably to Capetian advantage because 
Aquitaine might have drained the resources of 
Louis’ kingdom while bringing him little reve- 
nue. 

Louis might have defeated Henry if he had 
made concerted attacks rather than weak as- 
saults on Normandy in 1152. Anglo-Norman 
family disputes saved Louis’ kingdom from 
severe incursions during the many conflicts 
that Louis had with Henry between 1152 and 
1174. Louis was helped by the quarrel (1164— 
70) between Henry and Thomas Becket, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a revolt (1173-74) 
of Henry’s sons. Suger, abbot of Saint-Denis, 
who acted as regent in 1147-49 while Louis 
was in the Holy Land, is the primary historian 
for Louis’ reign. 

-abbot Suger’s counselling 17:777a 
-appanage creation and Languedoc 

gain 7:616g 
-Crusades expeditionary leadership 5:30le 
-England’s French lands and diplomacy 8:764f 
-Frederick I alliance attempts 7:698e 
-Second Crusade and divorce of Eleanor 6:524f 


Louis VIII, called cofuR-DE-LION, meaning 
Lionheart (b. Sept. 5, 1187, Paris—d. Nov. 8, 
1226, Montpensier, Auvergne, Fr.), Capetian 
king of France from 1223 who spent most of 
his short reign adding the important lands of 
Toulouse and Languedoc to the royal do- 
main. 

On May 23, 1200, he married Blanche of 
Castile, daughter of Alfonso VIII of Castile, 
who effectively acted as regent after Louis’ 


Coronation of Louis VIII and Blanche of Castile, 
manuscript illumination by an unknown artist, 15th 
century; in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 

By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
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death, In 1212 Louis seized Saint-Omer and 
Aire to prevent a powerful Flanders from be- 
ing on the flank of his county of Artois. In 
1216, after the barons rebelling against King 
John of England had offered his throne to 
Louis in return for his aid, Louis went to En- 
gland to aid the rebels. Initially he was suc- 
cessful, but eventually he was defeated at sea 
and suffered defections. In 1217, when peace 
was concluded at Kingston, Louis was secret- 
ly paid 10,000 marks. In 1226 he launched a 
successful crusade against the Albigensian 
heretics (believers in two separate sources as 
the creators of good and evil). 

Louis was the first Capetian to grant appa- 
nages on a large scale and to have a reversion 
clause that made alienation of royal property 
more difficult, Louis also developed other 
particular rights for the kingship, such as the 
concept that fealty was sworn not only to the 
individual king but also to the kingship. His 
eldest son, Louis IX (afterward St. Louis), 
peacefully succeeded him while his other sons 
received appanages. 

-Blanche of Castile marriage and 
crusade 2:1105a 
-victories over domestic foes 11:118g 


Louis IX of France 11:118, also called 
SAINT LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE (b. April 25, 
1214, Poissy, Fr.—d. Aug. 25, 1270, near Tu- 
nis), most popular of the Capetian monarchs 
(see Capetian dynasty), from 1226, and one of 
the most celebrated figures of medieval histo- 
ry. 

Abstract of text biography. Louis IX 
became king at the age of 12 under the regen- 
cy of his mother, Blanche of Castile. By at- 
tacking rebellious barons, he strengthened the 
royal authority and, with each truce, made 
progress toward a peace that would end the 
first hundred-year war between France and 
England. A pious king, he founded (1228) the 
Abbey of Royaumont. In 1248 he led the 
Sixth Crusade to the Holy Land. He im- 
proved relations with England by recognizing 
Henry III as duke of Aquitaine, for which 
Henry did homage to him. Louis also reor- 
ganized the administration of his kingdom, 
strengthening royal justice and providing a 
firm base for commercial growth. He em- 
barked on another Crusade (1270) to Tunisia, 
where he died, Louis was canonized (1297) by 
Pope Boniface VIII. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Baybars’ wars with the Crusaders 2:773d 
-Blanche of Castile’s regencies 2:1105c 
-Crusades expeditionary leadership 5:308b 
-English baronial revolt arbitration 12:409e 
‘foreign policy and domestic rule 7:616h 
‘Gothic monument decoration 19:369f 
-Henry III and the Mise of Amiens 3:2lla 
-House of Bourbon ancestry 3:79b 
-Innocent IV and the Crusades 9:607g 
-Philip IV’s early influence and later emulation 
attempts 14:223g passim to 224g 
-Treaty of Paris and Henry III 9:15g 
-Tunis and the Crusades 18:744b 


Louis X, called LE HUTIN, Or THE STUBBORN 
(b. Oct. 4, 1289, Paris—d. June 5, 1316, Vin- 
cennes, Fr.), Capetian king of France from 
1314 and king of Navarre from 1305 to 1314, 
who endured baronial unrest that was already 
Bue in the time of his father, Philip IV the 

air 

The eldest son of Philip and Joan of Na- 
varre, he took the title of king of Navarre on 
his mother’s death (April 4, 1305). But when 
he succeeded his father as king of France 
(Nov. 30, 1314), he resigned Navarre to his 
next brother, the future Philip V of France. In 
1305 Louis married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert II, duke of Burgundy; in the last 
months of Philip IV’s reign, she was convicted 
of adultery and was later strangled in prison 
(1315), Louis married (July 1315) Clémence, 
daughter of Charles I, of Hungary. 

Louis’s main policies were designed to allay 
baronial discontent and to gain support and 


Louis X, detail of a miniature from a 
manuscript, c. 14th century; in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


Giraudon 


money for a projected campaign against Flan- 
ders. Charters were granted to groups of no- 
bles in almost every province of France. Louis 
bought the support of the clergy by similar 
means; but whereas they gained for the 
church some real: privileges, the use of am- 
biguous formulas made the baronial charters 
virtually worthless. Louis also sold the serfs 
their liberty, the beginning of the eventual end 
of serfdom. 

Louis restored the office of chancellor and 
dismissed and imprisoned many of his father’s 
unpopular ministers and advisers, among 
them Enguerrand de Marigny. Louis’s posthu- 
mous son, John I, lived only five days and was 
succeeded by Louis’s brother Philip V. 

‘later Capetian kings 7:617f 


Louis XI of France 11:120 (b. July 3, 1423, 
Bourges, Berry—d. Aug. 30, 1483, Plessis-les- 
Tours, Touraine), king from 1461, who con- 
tinued the work of his father, Charles VII, 
strengthening and unifying France after the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

Abstract of text biography. After a child- 
hood spent in austere seclusion, Louis married 
(1436) Margaret, daughter of James I of Scot- 
land, Estranged from his father following 
Margaret’s death in 1445, Louis was exiled to 
Dauphiné. In 1456, when Charles approached 
his frontiers, Louis fled to the Netherlands 
where he waited until his father’s death in 
1461. Upon becoming king, Louis, like his fa- 
ther, had to suppress the rebellions of his 
semi-sovereign vassals, and he too was preoc- 
cupied with the struggle with Burgundy. By 
the Treaty of Arras (1482) Louis retained full 
sovereignty over the Duchy of Burgundy. 
Having broken the resistance of the princes in 
France, he imposed his authority everywhere, 
laying the foundation for absolute monarchy. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Burgundian rivalry 3:498e 

-Charlemagne cult origination 6:1084f 
-Charles the Bold’s dynastic rivalry 4:60g 
‘foreign policy and domestic rule 7:626c 
-Hundred Years’ War conclusion 9:21b 

- Jacques Coeur rehabilitation 4:818e 
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-Royal Postal Service establishment 14:884h 
-Spanish intervention and annexations 17:413b 
-Swiss Burgundian war support 17:881lg 
-Wars of the Roses intervention 3:218c 


Louis XII (b. June 27, 1462, Blois, Fr.—d. 
Jan. 1, 1515, Paris), king of France from 1498, 
who was noted for his disastrous Italian wars 
and his domestic popularity. 

Son of Charles, duc d’Orléans, and Marie de 
Cléves, Louis succeeded his father as duc in 
1465. In 1476 he was forced to marry the 
saintly but misshapen Jeanne of France, 
daughter of his second cousin, King Louis XI. 
During the minority of King Charles VIII, he 
launched a revolt and was imprisoned (1488). 
Restored to royal favour, he commanded 
troops at Asti during Charles VIII's invasion 
of Italy (1494-95), 

After becoming king of France on the death 


of Charles, he annulled his marriage in order 


to marry Charles’s widow, Anne of Brittany, 
and thereby reinforce the personal union of 
her duchy and his kingdom. His next concern 
was to make good his claim to the duchy of 
Milan. His army, spreading terror deliberate- 
ly, drove his rival Ludovico Sforza from Mi- 
lan in the summer of 1499, but Sforza reoc- 
cupied it the following winter. 

Pursuing Charles VIII’s claims to the king- 
dom of Naples, Louis concluded the Treaty of 
Granada (1500) with Ferdinand II of Aragon 
for a partition of that kingdom, which was 
conquered in 1501; but a year later the two 
kings were at war over the partition, and by 
March 1504 the French had lost all of Naples. 
By the Treaty of Blois (September 1504), insti- 
gated by Anne of Brittany, the Habsburg em- 
peror Maximilian I recognized Louis as duke 
of Milan in return for a promise that Milan 
and Burgundy should go to Maximilian’s son, 
the future Charles V, and his fiancée, Claude 
of France, daughter of Louis XII and Anne, 
unless Louis should have a son; meanwhile, 
Claude was the natural heiress to Brittany. 
The French were enraged, however, at the 
possibility of losing Brittany, and representa- 
tives of the three estates were assembled by 
Louis at Tours in May 1506 to insist on 
Claude’s betrothal to his heir presumptive, 
Francis of Angouléme. 

Crossing the Alps again to subdue rebels in 
Genoa, Louis met Ferdinand at Savona in 
June 1507 to consolidate a new entente (for- 
malized in 1508 as the League of Cambrai) 
against Venice, with the inclusion of Maximil- 
ian and Pope Julius II. Gradually the League 


Louis XII, portrait by Jean Perréal; in 
Windsor Castle, Windsor, Berkshire 


Giraudon 


fell apart, and in the end most of its members 
joined England in a Holy League against 
France, invading it at several points. Louis 
XII’s overambitious enterprises ended in 
catastrophe. Diplomatically, he had been out- 
witted twice by Ferdinand and once by Julius; 
and his deception of Maximilian over 
Claude’s marriage had been repaid by Max- 
imilian’s final desertion of him. 

In France itself Louis XII was highly popu- 
lar. From the time of the assembly at Tours 
(1506), he was known as “the Father of the 
People.” He improved the administration of 
justice; sought to protect his lowest subjects 
against oppression; financed his wars, up to 
1509, without increase in direct taxation; and 
kept his kingdom free from civil war and, until 
the end of the reign, from invasion. 
-diplomatic and military goals 6:1083c — 
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Louis XIII (b. Sept. 27, 1601, Fontaine- 
bleau, Fr.—d. May 14, 1643, Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye), king of France from 1610 to 1643. 
Personally timid, morose, and poor in health, 
he cooperated closely with his chief minister, 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, who made France 
a leading European power and laid the foun- 
dation for the system of royal absolutism that 
was developed fully under King Louis XIV 
(ruled 1643-1715). 


Louis XIll of France, engraving by Jaspar Isac, 1633 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


The eldest son of King Henry IV and Marie 
de Médicis, Louis succeeded to the throne 
upon the assassination of his father in May 
1610. The Queen Mother was regent until 
Louis came of age in 1614; but she continued 
to govern for three years thereafter with the 
aid of her Florentine favourite, Concino Con- 
cini, marquis d’Ancre. As part of her policy of 
allying France with Spain, she arranged the 
marriage (November 1615) between Louis 
and Anne of Austria, daughter of the Spanish 
king.Philip III. By 1617 the King, resentful at 
being excluded from power, had taken as his 
favourite the ambitious Charles d’Albert de 
Luynes, who quickly became Concini’s rival. 
After having Concini murdered on April 24, 
Luynes became the dominant figure in the 
government. Louis exiled his mother to Blois; 
and in 1619-20 she raised two unsuccessful re- 
bellions, the second of which was personally 
suppressed by the King. Although Richelieu 
(not yet a cardinal), her principal adviser, rec- 
onciled her to Louis in August 1620, the rela- 
tionship between the King and his mother re- 
mained one of thinly disguised hostility. 

At the time of Luynes’ death (December 
1621) Louis was faced with a Huguenot 
(French Protestant) rebellion in southern 
France. He took to the field in the spring of 
1622 and captured several Huguenot strong- 
holds before concluding a truce with the in- 
surgents in October. Meanwhile, in September 
he had secured a cardinal’s hat for Richelieu. 
Louis still distrusted Richelieu for his past as- 
sociation with Marie de Médicis, but he began 
to rely on the Cardinal’s political judgment. 
In 1624 he made Richelieu his principal minis- 
ter. 

Although Louis had displayed courage on 
the battlefield, his mental instability and 
chronic ill health undermined his capacity for 
sustained concentration on affairs of state. 
Hence Richelieu quickly became the domi- 
nant influence in the government. Neverthe- 
less, the King remained conscious of his royal 
authority; and the Cardinal was shrewd 
enough to make no important decisions with- 
out his consent. Louis’ desire to reign as a 
great king coincided with Richelieu’s goals of 
consolidating royal authority in France and 
breaking the hegemony of the Spanish and 
Austrian Habsburgs. Immediately after the 
capture of the Huguenot rebel stronghold of 
La Rochelle in October 1628, Richelieu con- 

vinced the King that he must aid the strategic 


north Italian fortress of Casale, under siege by 
Spanish forces. Louis led an army into Italy 
(1629) and lifted the siege; but his campaign 
increased tensions between France and the 
Habsburgs, who were fighting the Protestant 
powers in the Thirty Years’ War. Soon the 
pro-Spanish Catholic zealots led by Marie de 
Médicis began appealing to Louis to reject 
Richelieu’s policy of supporting the Protes- 
tant states. During the dramatic episode 
known as the Day of the Dupes (Nov. 10-12, 
1630), the Queen Mother demanded that 
Louis dismiss Richelieu. After some hesita- 
tion, the King decided to stand by his minis- 
ter; Marie de Médicis and Gaston, duc d’Or- 
léans, Louis’ rebellious brother, withdrew into 
exile. Thereafter Louis adopted the Cardinal’s 
merciless methods in dealing with dissident 
nobles. 

In May 1635, France declared war on Spain; 
and by August 1636 Spanish forces were ad- 
vancing on Paris. Richelieu recommended 
evacuation of the city; but Louis, in a surpris- 
ing display of boldness, overruled him. The 
King rallied his troops and drove back the in- 
vaders. Late in 1638 he suffered a crisis of 
conscience over his alliances with the Protes- 
tant powers, but Richelieu managed to over- 
come his doubts. Meanwhile, Anne of 
Austria, who had long been treated with dis- 
dain by her husband, had given birth (May 
1638) to their first child, the dauphin Louis 
(the future Louis XIV). 

In 1642, Louis’ young favourite, the Marquis 
de Cing-Mars, instigated the last major con- 
spiracy of the reign by plotting with the Span- 
ish court to overthrow Richelieu; revelation 
of Cing-Mars’s treason made Louis more de- 
pendent than ever on the Cardinal. By the 
time Richelieu died in December 1642, sub- 
stantial victories had been won in the war 
against the Spaniards, and Louis was respect- 
ed as one of the most powerful monarchs in 
Europe. The King succumbed to tuberculosis 
five months later. 

-book publishing and selling 15:227a 
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-French heraldic arms tradition 8:796h 
‘ironwork art revival 11:1111h 
-Mazarin’s entry into French service 11:725f 
-Poussin as “Painter to the king” 14:934d 
-Richelieu’s attainment of power 15:833b 
-Richelieu’s support against conspiracy 7:632e 
‘typography development role 18:817g — 


Louis XIII style, visual arts produced in 
France during the reign of Louis XIII (1601- 
43). Louis was but a child when he ascended 
the throne in 1610, so that Marie de Médicis 
assumed the powers of regent for her son. 
Having close ties with Italy, Marie introduced 
much of the art of that country into her court. 
The Mannerist influences from Italy and from 
Flanders were so great that a true French 
style did not develop until the second quarter 
of the century. At that time the Italian influ- 
ences of the painter Caravaggio were as- 
similated into a new interest in genre scenes, 
notably in the work of Georges de la Tour 
and the brothers Le Nain—Antoine, Louis, 
and Mathieu. Around 1622, Peter Paul Ru- 
bens painted his ‘““Medicis Cycle” for the Lux- 
embourg Palace (now in the Louvre), and at 
least one painter, Philippe de Champaigne, 
showed the Flemish master’s influence. The 
importance of the cycle was not to be felt in 
French painting really until the reign of Louis 
XIV (see Rubenists). The main French tradi- 
tion, however, was carried on under the influ- 
ence of the Italian Carracci by Simon Vouet. 
It was Vouet who trained the academic paint- 
ers of the next generation, though the work of 
Nicolas Poussin proved to be the greater influ- 
ence on late French painting. 

Sculpture in France during this period was 
not of outstanding quality. Those working in 
this area included Jacques Sarrazin and Jean 
Warin, competent craftsmen but lacking the 
great talents that flourished under Louis XIV. 

Perhaps the most prolific area for the arts 
under Marie de Médicis and Louis XIII was 
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the field of architecture. Salomon de Brosse, 
the chief architect, designed both the Palais de 
Justice at Rennes and for Marie de Médicis, 
the Palais du Luxembourg in Paris (begun 
1615). As in the other arts, the Italian influ- 
ence was felt, notably in the work of Jacques 
Lemercier, who designed works for the pow- 
erful Cardinal Richelieu, including the church 
of the Sorbonne in Paris (begun 1635). It was 
not, however, until the next king’s rule, that 
French architecture reached its greatest 
heights, as in the work of Francois Mansart. 
Massive and solidly built, the furniture of the 
Louis XIII period is characterized by carving 
and turning (shaping on a lathe). Common 
decorative motifs include cherubs, ornate 
scrollwork, cartouches (ornamental frames), 
fruit-and-flower swags, and grotesque masks. 


Louis XIV of France 11:121 (b. Sept. 5, 
1638, Saint-Germain-en-Laye—d. Sept. 1, 
1715, Versailles), whose great prestige earned 
him the title of the Sun King, ruled France in 
one of its most brilliant periods and remains 
the symbol of absolute monarchy of the clas- 
sic age. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of 
Louis XIII and Anne of Austria, Louis suc- 
ceeded to the throne on his father’s death in 
1643 but until 1661 was subject to a regency 
under Cardinal Mazarin. A strong ruler, he 
imposed unity on a nation weary of internal 
strife. In a series of wars between 1667 and 
1697, he extended France’s eastern borders at 
the expense of the Habsburgs and then en- 
gaged a hostile European coalition to secure 
the Spanish throne for his grandson. At home, 
Louis patronized the arts and industry and 
built the great palace of Versailles, where he 
kept the traditionally rebellious French nobles 
occupied in a continual round of court 
ceremonies. Though blamed for his persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots and his costly wars, he 
is remembered as the greatest monarch of his 
age. 
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Louis XIV style, term describing the visual 
arts produced in France under Louis XIV 
(1638-1715). 

The man most influential in French painting 
of the period was Nicolas Poussin. Although 
Poussin himself lived in Italy for most of his 
adult life, his Parisian friends commissioned 
works through which his classicism was made 
known to French painters. In 1648 the painter 
Charles Le Brun, assisted by the King, found- 
ed the Académie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, an organization that dictated style 
to such a degree that it virtually controlled 
the fortunes of all French artists for the 
remainder of the reign. French sculpture 
reached a new zenith at this time, after the 
mediocrity of the first half of the century. 
Francois Girardon was a favourite of the 
King and did several portrait sculptures of 
him, as well as the tomb of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Antoine Coysevox also received royal 
commissions, including the tomb of Cardinal 
Mazarin, while Pierre Puget, whose work 
showed strong Italian Baroque influences, was 
not so well-favoured at court. 

At the Gobelins factory, founded by Louis 
for the production of meubles de luxe and fur- 
nishings for the royal palaces and the public 
buildings, a national decorative arts style 
evolved that soon spread its influence into 
neighbouring countries. Furniture, for exam- 
ple, was veneered with tortoise shell or foreign 
woods, inlaid with brass, pewter, and ivory, 
or heavily gilded all over; heavy gilt bronze 
mounts protected the corners and other parts 
from friction and rough handling and provid- 
ed further ornament. The name of André- 
Charles Boulle is particularly associated with 
this style of furniture design. Common 
decorative motifs of the period include shells, 
satyrs, cherubs, festoons and garlands, myth- 
ological themes, cartouches (ornamental 
frames), foliated scrolls, and dolphins. 

The ability of the King to form a strong “na- 
tional” style was exhibited particularly in the 
field of architecture. The year 1665 was cru- 
cial for the history of French art, for it was in 
that year that Gian Lorenzo Bernini arrived in 
Paris to design a new facade for the Louvre. It 
was decided, however, that the Italian 
Baroque style was incompatible with the 
French temperament, and the Louvre was 
completed according to the new tenets of 
French classicism. 


The Louvre was the project of Louis’s minis- 
ter Colbert; the King’s interest lay at Ver- 
sailles, where in the 1660s, he began to reno- 
vate an ancient hunting lodge, and the resul- 
tant palace dazzled the world. Never before 
had a single man attempted any architectural 
plan on such a large scale. The result is a mas- 
terpiece of formal grandeur, and, because the 
arts were all under the rigid control of the 
state, each element at Versailles was overseen 
and designed to be in keeping with the whole. 
Versailles can be considered the ultimate 
Baroque composition, in which motion is al- 
ways present but always contained. 

Not the least important element at Versailles 
was the landscaping. André Le N6Gtre, the 
greatest artist in the history of European land- 
scape architecture, worked with the king, de- 
signing vistas, fountains, and many other out- 
door arrangements, 

Versailles had an enormous impact on the 
rest of Europe, both artistic and psychologi- 
cal, but the whole complex was so large that 
even the extremely long life of Louis XIV did 
not hold enough years to see it completed. 
Versailles Palace interior design 9:711f; illus. 
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Louis XV (b. Feb. 15, 1710, Versailles, Fr.— 
d. May 10, 1774, Versailles), king of France 
from 1715 to 1774, whose ineffectual rule con- 
tributed to the decline of royal authority that 
led to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789. 

Louis was the great-grandson of King Louis 
XIV (ruled 1643-1715) and the son of Louis, 
duc de Bourgogne, and Marie-Adélaide of 
Savoy. Because his parents and his only sur- 
viving brother had all died in 1712, he became 
king at the age of five on the death of Louis 
XIV (Sept. 1, 1715). Until he attained his legal 
majority in February 1723, France was gov- 
erned by a regent, Philippe II, duc d’Orléans. 
In 1721, Orléans betrothed Louis to the infan- 
ta Mariana, daughter of King Philip V of 
Spain. After the death of Orléans (December 
1723), Louis appointed as his first minister 
Louis-Henri, duc de Bourbon-Condé, who 
cancelled the Spanish betrothal and married 
the King to Marie Leszcezynska, daughter of 
the dethroned king Stanistaw I of Poland. 
Louis’ tutor, the bishop (later cardinal) An- 
dré-Hercule de Fleury, replaced Bourbon as 
chief minister in 1726; and the dynastic con- 
nection with Poland led to French involve- 
ment against Austria and Russia in the War of 
the Polish Succession (1733-38). 

Louis XV’s personal influence on French 
policy became perceptible only after Fleury’s 
death in 1744. Although he proclaimed that 
he would henceforth rule without a chief min- 
ister, he was too indolent and lacking in self- 
confidence to coordinate the activities of his 
secretaries of state and give firm direction to 
national policy. While his government degen- 
erated into factions of scheming ministers and 


Model of a Louis X!V-style antechamber to a reception suite in the palace of Versailles, 
late 17th century; in the Art Institute of Chicago 
By courtesy of Thorne Rooms in Miniature, the Art Institute of Chicago 


Louis XV, detail of a portrait by H. Rigaud; in the 
Chateau de Versailles 


Giraudon 


courtiers, Louis isolated himself at court and 
occupied himself with a succession of mis- 
tresses, several of whom exercised considera- 
ble political influence. Already Pauline de 
Mailly-Nesle, marquise de Vintimille, Louis’ 
mistress from 1739 to 1741, had sponsored 
the war party that brought France into the in- 
conclusive War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48) against Austria and Great Britain. 
In September 1745 the King took as his offi- 
cial mistress (maitresse en titre) Jeanne-An- 
toinette Poisson, marquise de Pompadour, 
whose political influence lasted until her death 
in 1764. 

Louis was not, however, a totally passive 
monarch. His desire to determine the course 
of international affairs through intrigue 
caused him to set up, about 1748, an elabo- 
rate system of secret diplomacy known as le 
Secret du roi. Secret French agents were sta- 
tioned in major European capitals and or- 
dered by the King to pursue political objec- 
tives that were frequently opposed to his pub- 
licly announced policies. At first Louis em- 
ployed his secret diplomacy in an unsuccessful 
attempt to win the elective Polish crown for a 
French candidate (a goal he officially re- 
nounced); soon he expanded the network of 
agents, intending to form an anti-Austrian al- 
liance with Sweden, Prussia, Turkey, and Po- 
land. Because his official ministers knew noth- 
ing of /e secret, Louis’ foreign policy became 
paralyzed with confusion. In 1756 the King, 
prompted by Mme de Pompadour, tem- 
porarily abandoned the objectives of his secret 
diplomacy and concluded an alliance with 
Austria. France and Austria then went to war 
with Great Britain and Prussia (Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-63), but Louis’ continental com- 
mitments to the Austrians prevented him 
from concentrating his country’s resources on 
the crucial colonial struggle with Great Brit- 
ain. As a result, by 1763 France had lost to 
the British almost all her colonial possessions 
in North America and India. Although Mme 
de Pompadour’s favourite, Etienne-Frangois, 
duc de Choiseul (foreign minister from 1758 
to 1770), restored France’s military strength, 
the failure of Louis’ secret diplomacy in Po- 
land enabled Russia, Austria, and Prussia to 
partition Poland (1 772) and virtually eliminate 
French influence in central Europe. Although 
Louis had been popular as le Bien-Aimé (the 
Well-Beloved) in his youth, he had gradually 
earned the contempt of his subjects. 

Not until the last four years of his reign did 
Louis XV, faced with bankruptcy from debts 
incurred during the Seven Years’ War, take 
decisive action to strengthen the declining au- 
thority of the crown. In 1771 he sdlaaed his 
chancellor, René-Nicolas de Maupeou, to in- 
stitute drastic judicial reforms that deprived 
the parlement (high court of justice) of Paris 
of its power to block urgently needed fiscal:re- 


Model of a Louis XV-style boudoir, 1740-60; in the Art Institute of Chicago 
By courtesy of Thorne Rooms in Miniature, the Art Institute of Chicago 


forms. Opposition to Maupeou’s measures 
from the nobles and wealthy bourgeoisie 
made Louis more unpopular than ever; but 
by the time the King died in 1774 the new 
judicial system was operating smoothly, and 
fiscal reforms had eased the crown’s financial 
distress. Nevertheless, his grandson and 
successor, Louis XVI, restored the powers of 
the parlements, thereby making peaceful re- 
form of France’s feudal regime virtually im- 
possible. 

Additional information is contained in 
George Peabody Gooch’s Louis XV; The 
Monarchy in Decline (1956) and I.D.B. Polk- 
ington’s King’s Pleasure: The Story of Louis 
XV (1957). 
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Louis XV style, in the decorative arts, style 
that is characterized by the superior crafts- 
manship that marked 18th-century cabinet- 
making in France and that turned all its 
efforts to producing the most exquisite inven- 
tions possible for the Rococo decoration of 
the enormous number of homes owned by 
royalty and nobility during the reign of Louis 
XV. Emphasis was laid on the ensemble, so 
that painters and sculptors were a part of the 
decorative arts. Some of the famous names 
connected with the finest in Louis XV Rococo 
style are those of the painter Francois Bouch- 
er; the sculptor, painter, and decorator Jean- 
Louis-Ernest Meissonier; the German crafts- 
man J.-F. Oeben, whose intricate floral 
marquetry and ingenious mechanical speciali- 
ties are extraordinary; and Pierre Migeon, a 
favorite of Mme de Pompadour. The full 
range of richness in decorative techniques is 
represented in this period—superb carving, 
ornamentation in all sorts of metal, all types 
of inlaid work in woods, metal, mother-of- 
pearl, and ivory as well as the pinnacle of 
achievement in lacquered chinoiserie. 

It was the fashion to have at least two com- 
' plete sets of furniture—for summer and win- 
ter—for each home. The furniture combines 
usefulness with elegance. Chairs have com- 
fortably padded seats and backs, yet sacrifice 
nothing in design. In addition to nature and 
Orientalia, fantasy played a large part in 
motifs, with curious animals and exotic land- 
scapes adorning all surfaces. Rare woods such 
as tulip, lemon tree, violet, and king woods 
were used for sumptuous effects, and richly 
veined and tinted marbles were also imported. 


The art of polishing reached its peak in this 
pened, even rivalling objects from the Far 
ast. 

At its most extreme the Rococo mode 
became deliberately asymmetrical, although 
contriving always to maintain a harmonious 
balance within the larger scheme of decor. 


Louis XVI of France 11:124 (b. Aug. 23, 
1754, Versailles—d. Jan. 21, 1793, Paris), last 
monarch (reigned 1774-93) in the line of 
French kings preceding the Revolution of 
1789, was unfit for the duties of kingship, and 
failed to forestall the Revolution by reform; 
once begun, he missed the opportunity to be 
the leader of the Revolution. 

Abstract of text biography. The third son of 
the dauphin Louis and his consort Maria 
Josepha of Saxony, he married the arch- 
duchess Marie-Antoinette (1770). On the 
death of his grandfather Louis XV he suc- 
ceeded to the French throne (May 10, 1774). 
Unable to combat court factions and increas- 
ing aristocratic opposition to the reforms of 
the controller general of finance, the King was 
forced in 1788 to summon the States General 
for the following year and thus set in motion 
the Revolution. The royal family was forcibly 
transferred from Versailles to the Tuileries 
Palace in Paris October 6, 1789. Louis at- 
tempted to escape to the eastern frontier (June 
1791) and from then on was treated as a virtu- 
al prisoner and was eventually executed for al- 
legedly conspiring with foreign powers against 
the Revolutionary government. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
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Louis XVI style, the arts in France during 
the reign (1774-93) of Louis XVI. The 
predominant style in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and the decorative arts was Neo- 
classicism, a style that had come into its own 
during the last years of Louis XV’s life, chiefly 
as a reaction to the excesses of the Rococo 
but partly through the popularity of the exca- 
vations at ancient Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in Italy, and partly on the basis of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s call for “natural” virtue 
and honest sentiment. One of the most dra- 
matic episodes in the stylistic oscillation from 
Rococo to Neoclassicism was played out in 
1770 at Mme du Barry’s Pavillon de Louve- 
ciennes. A series of large painted canvases by 
the Rococo painter Jean-Honoré Fragonard 
depicting the “Progress of Love” were 
removed almost as soon as they were installed 
and replaced with a series commissioned from 
Joseph-Marie Vien, a Neoclassicist. Vien’s 
pupil Jacques-Louis David was the most im- 
portant painter of the reign of Louis XVI; his 
severe compositions recalling the style of the 
earlier painter Nicolas Poussin are documents 
extolling republican virtues. During the Revo- 
lution, David was a deputy and voted for the 
execution of the King. 

The foremost sculptor of the reign of Louis 
XVI was Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828). 
He portrayed a number of the most promi- 
nent men of his day, often in classical togas. 
His nude “‘Diana,” of which there are several 
versions, attempts to evoke the feeling of the 
Classical Greek nude. 

The lavish court style of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette, his young queen, gave impetus to 
the highly skilled ébénistes, or cabinetmakers, 
of the period. Whereas the general style of 
furniture was again Neoclassic (i.e., straight, 
simple lines), the workmanship was as com- 
plicated and as finely performed as in any 
period to date. Jean-Henri Riesener and Ber- 
nard van Risenburgh were two of the fore- 
most cabinetmakers, filling commissions for 
Mme du Barry as well as for the Queen. Many 
of the ébénistes, including Riesener, were Ger- 
man craftsmen who nevertheless contributed 
to the tradition of French furniture. Other 
makers of luxury items benefitted from the ex- 
cesses of the court, chief among them the por- 
celain manufactory at Sévres. 

-classical influence and production 7:802d 

interior design features and influences 
9:713g; illus. 714 
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Model of a Louis XVI-style boudoir, c. 1780; in the Art Institute of Chicago 
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Louis XVII (b. March 27, 1785, Versailles, 
Fr.—d. June 8, 1795, Paris), titular king of 
France from 1793; the son of King Louis XVI 
(ruled 1774-92) and Queen Marie-Antoinette. 
He was the Royalists’ first recognized claim- 
ant to the monarchy after his father was ex- 
ecuted during the French Revolution. 

He was baptized Louis-Charles, and he bore 
the title duc de Normandie until he became 


Louis XVII, portrait by A. Kucharski; in the 
Petit Trianon de Versailles, France 
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dauphin (heir to the throne) on the death of 
his elder brother in June 1789, shortly after 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Following the 
overthrow of the monarchy in the popular in- 
surrection of Aug. 10, 1792, Louis-Charles 
was imprisoned with the rest of the captive 
royal family in the Temple in Paris. Louis 
XVI was beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793, and 
French émigrés immediately proclaimed 
Louis-Charles the new king of France. 
Because France was at war with Austria and 
Prussia, Louis XVII became a valuable pawn 
in negotiations between the revolutionary 
government and its enemies. On July 3, 1793, 
he was taken from his mother and put under 
the surveillance of a cobbler, Antoine Simon. 
Marie-Antoinette was guillotined on Oct. 16, 
1793, and in January 1794 Louis was again 
imprisoned in the Temple. The harsh condi- 
tions of his confinement rapidly undermined 
his health. His death was a severe blow to the 
constitutional monarchists, who had once 
again become a powerful political force. An 
inquest established that Louis had succumbed 
to scrofula (tuberculosis of the lymph glands). 
The secrecy surrounding the last months of 
his life, however, gave rise to rumours. Some 
said that he was not dead but had escaped 
from the Temple. Others alleged that he had 
been poisoned. During the next decades, more 
than 30 persons claimed to be Louis XVII. A. 
Castelot’s Louis XVII was published in 1960. 


Louis XVIII, also called (until 1795) Louts- 
STANISLAS XAVIER, COMTE DE PROVENCE (b. 
Nov. 17, 1755, Versailles, Fr.—d. Sept. 16, 
1824, Paris), member of the French royal 
family who proclaimed himself king of France 
in 1795. He actually reigned from 1814 to 
1824, except for the interruption of the Hun- 
dred Days (1815), during which Napoleon at- 
tempted to recapture his empire. 

Louis was the fourth son of the dauphin 
Louis, the son of Louis XV, and received the 
title comte de Provence; after the death of his 
two elder brothers and the accession of his re- 
maining elder brother as Louis XVI in 1774, 
he became heir presumptive. The birth of two 


sons to Louis XVI, however, temporarily put 
a stop to his royal ambitions, In the years just 
before the Revolution he took an active part 
in politics. He opposed the revival of the 
parlements, the country’s chief judiciary bod- 
ies, in 1774; he participated in the 1787 As- 
sembly of Notables; and he advocated double 
representation for the Third Estate in the 
States General of 1789. When the Revolution 
broke out, he remained in Paris, possibly to 
exploit the situation as a royal candidate; but 
he fled the country in June 1791. 

With little concern for the safety of Louis 
XVI and Marie-Antoinette, who were held 
captive in Paris, the Comte de Provence is- 
sued uncompromising counterrevolutionary 
manifestos, organized émigré associations, 
and sought the support of other monarchs in 
the fight against the Revolution. When the 
King and Queen were executed in 1793, he de- 
clared himself regent for his nephew, the dau- 
phin Louis XVII, at whose death, in June 
1795, he proclaimed himself Louis XVIII. 

Between 1795 and 1814 Louis travelled 
throughout Europe, sojourning in Prussia, 
England, and Russia, promoting the royalist 
cause, however hopeless it seemed after Na- 
poleon’s proclamation as emperor in 1804. 
Although financially hard pressed, he refused 
to abdicate and accept a pension from Bona- 
parte. After Napoleon’s defeats in 1813, Louis 
issued a manifesto in which he promised to 
recognize some of the results of the Revolu- 
tion in a restored Bourbon regime. When the 
Allied armies entered Paris in March 1814, 
Talleyrand was able to negotiate the restora- 
tion, and on May 3, 1814, Louis was received 
with jubilation by the war-weary Parisians. 

On May 2, Louis XVIII officially promised a 
constitutional monarchy, with a bicameral 
parliament, religious toleration, and constitu- 
tional rights for all citizens. The resulting 
Charte Constitutionelle was adopted on June 
4, 1814. Louis’ constitutional experiments 
were cut short, however, by the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba. After Marshal Michel Ney 
defected to Napoleon on March 17, 1815, the 
King fled to Ghent. His prestige reached a 
new low after his flight, and he was contemp- 
tuously described as having returned to Paris 
“in the baggage train of the Allied armies.” 


Louis XVIII of France, engraving by 
P. Audouin 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Nonetheless, Joseph Fouché, duc d’Ofrante, a 
former terrorist turned royalist, secured a sec- 
ond restoration. 

Louis XVIII’s reign saw France’s first experi- 
ment in parliamentary government after the 
Revolution. The King was invested with ex- 
ecutive powers and had “legislative initia- 
tive,” whereas a largely advisory parliament 
voted on laws and approved the budget. The 
upper house was modelled on the British 
House of Lords, and the lower house was 
elected by some 90,000 enfranchised citizens, 
mostly landowners and local notables, in a 


country of more than 26,000,000. The legisla- 
ture, therefore, had a strong right-wing, royal- 
ist majority. The king, influenced by his 
favourite, Elie Decazes, who became prime 
minister in 1819, opposed the extremism of 
the ultras, who were determined to erase ev- 
ery vestige of the Revolution, and he dis- 
solved the parliament in September 1816. Af- 
ter 1820, however, the ultras exercised in- 
creasing control and thwarted most of Louis’ 
attempts to heal the wounds of the Revolu- 
tion. At his death he was succeeded by his 
brother the comte d’Artois as Charles X. 
‘Bourbon restoration and the Hundred 
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Louis, Joe, original name JOSEPH LOUIS BAR- 
ROW (b. May 13, 1914, Lexington, Ala.—d. 
April 12, 1981, Las Vegas, Nev.), world 
heavyweight boxing champion from June 22, 
1937, when he knocked out James J. Brad- 


Joe Louis (left) fighting Omelio Agramonte, 1951 
UPI Compix 


dock in eight rounds in Chicago, until March 
1, 1949, when he retired. During his reign, the 
longest in the history of the heavyweight divi- 
sion, he successfully defended the title 25 
times, scoring 21 knockouts. It is generally be- 
lieved his service in the U.S. Army during 
World War II prevented him from achieving 
an even more remarkable record, for the 
“Brown Bomber,” as he was called, was 
unusual in his willingness to risk his cham- 
pionship often and against any opponent. 

Louis began his boxing career in Detroit. He 
won the U.S. Amateur Athletic Union 175- 
pound championship in 1934 and also was a 
Golden Gloves titleholder. He had his first 
professional fight on July 4, 1934, and within 
12 months had knocked out Primo Carnera, 
the first of six previous or subsequent heavy- 
weight champions who challenged him; the 
others were Max Baer, Jack Sharkey, James J. 
Braddock, Max Schmeling (at whose hands 
Louis suffered the first of the three defeats of 
his career as a professional), and “Jersey” Joe 
Walcott. 

Louis was at his peak in the period 1939-42. 
From December 1940 through June 1941 he 
defended the championship seven times. After 
the war he was less active and retired long 
enough to allow Ezzard Charles to win recog- 
nition as his successor. He returned as chal- 
lenger for the championship but lost a 15- 
round decision to Charles on Sept. 27, 1950. 
In Louis’s last fight of consequence, he was 
knocked out in eight rounds by Rocky Mar- 
ciano on Oct. 26, 1951. Louis was elected to 
the Boxing Hall of Fame i in 1954, 

After his second retirement, Louis continued 
to make public appearances and was held in 
high regard as a sportsman. 

-boxing career and acceptance 3: 93g 


Louis, Morris, originally Morris BERNSTEIN 


(b. Nov. 24, 1912, Baltimore—d. ‘Sept. 


4 
* 


> 


1962, Washington, D.C.), painter associated 


‘with the New York school of Abstract Ex- 


pressionism who is notable for his personal 
use of colour, often in brilliant bands or 
stripes. 

Louis studied painting at the Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltimore (1929-33), and from 1937 to 
1940 he worked in the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA) easel-painting project in 
New York City. His early work was Cubistic, 
but his style changed abruptly in 1952 follow- 
ing his exposure to the Abstract Expressionist 
paintings of Jackson Pollock. In 1953 he was 
deeply impressed by a poured stain painting, 
and his later work took the form of stained 
vertical waves of colour, of which “Tris” 
(1954) is an example. In 1961 he painted in 
striking parallel streams of colour that flowed 
across the bottom corners of his pictures, as in 
“Alpha-Phi,” Tate Gallery,’ London. In his 
last works he used vertical, straight stripes of 
colour. 

-Alpha-Phi picture space, illus. 9 13:874 


Louisbourg, formerly spelled LouisBpurc, 
town, Cape Breton county, northeastern 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on the east side of 
Cape Breton Island, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Founded in 1713 by French settlers from 
Placentia, Newfoundland, it became an im- 


Lighthouse on the coast of Cape Breton Island at 
Louisbourg, Nova Scotia 
Information Canada Phototheque; photograph, George Hunter 


portant fishing and shipbuilding centre and 
capital of the French colony of ile Royale. In 
subsequent years it was heavily fortified, be- 
coming one of France’s chief strongholds in 
North America. 

In 1745, when Britain was opposing France 
in the War of the Austrian Succession (King 
George’s War), Louisbourg was attacked by a 
force from New England under Sir William 
Pepperell, with British naval support. The 
garrison surrendered on June 15 after a siege 
of 48 days. In 1748 Louisbourg was restored 
to France by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The town made a remarkable recovery. By 
1752 it was carrying on a lively commerce 
with Europe, continental North America, and 
the West Indies, and had a total population of 
more than 4,000, consisting of 1,500 soldiers 
and about 2,600 civilians. In 1758, during the 
Seven Years’ War, a large British army and 
fleet under Gen. Jeffrey (later Lord) Amherst 
and Adm. Edward Boscowen again besieged 
Louisbourg. The French, outnumbered three 
to one, capitulated on June 26. The British 
then evacuated the French population, and in 
1760 demolished the fortifications after hav- 
ing used Louisbourg as a base for their con- 
quest of Canada. 

An area of 23 sq mi (60 sq km), including the 
modern town and the ruined fortress across 


‘the harbour to the southwest, was declared a 


national historic park in 1940; restoration of a 
large part of the area was begun i in 1961. The 
present-day town of Louisbourg, inhabited by 
feud mostly of pre-Loyalist, Loyalist, and 
Highland Scottish descent, is a fishing port, 
wit <a eon and packing plants. Pop. 
(1971) 1,5 
45°55’ N, 55°58! W 
-French and Indian War strategy 18:953h 
-map, Canada 3:717 


Louise (first performed 1900), opera in four 
acts by Gustave Charpentier, with libretto by 
the composer. The theme, a love affair of an 
artist and a seamstress, raised the issue of a 
woman’s right to live her life free from the 
dictates of her parents or of society. It intro- 
duced Naturalism, as well as elements of so- 
cialist thinking, into French opera. It was first 
performed in Paris at the Opéra-Comique. 

‘Romantic style as source of appeal 13:589b 


Louise of Savoy (b. Sept. 11, 1476, Pont 
d’Ain, Fr.—d, Sept. 22, 1531, Grez, near Fon- 
tainebleau), mother of King Francis I of 
France, who as regent twice during his reign 
played a major role in the government of 
France. 

The daughter of Philip II the Landless, duke 
of Savoy, and Marguerite de Bourbon, Louise 
married Charles de Valois-Orléans, comte 
d’Angouléme; they had two children, Marga- 
ret, future queen of Navarre and patron of 
Humanists and Reformers, and Francis, who 
became heir presumptive to the French crown 
on the accession of Louis XII in 1498. 

In 1515 Francis ascended the throne and 
Louise, devoted to her son, took an active 
part in government. Created duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, she was appointed regent when 
Francis undertook his first expedition to Italy 
(1515-16). When her niece Suzanne de Bour- 
bon died in 1521 and left her estate to her hus- 
band Charles, the constable duc de Bourbon, 
Louise claimed the estate for herself, doing 
much to push Charles to treason (1523). 

Regent again in 1525-26, during the King’s 
second Italian expedition, Louise was able to 
detach Henry VIII of England from his al- 
liance with the Holy Roman emperor Charles 
V. She was also active in negotiations to free 
her son from captivity in Spain, and, with 
Margaret of Austria, she negotiated the 
Treaty of Cambrai, or “‘Ladies’ Peace,” in 
1529 between Francis and Charles V. On the 
other hand, her insistence on receiving her 
personal income when the money was needed 
for the army in Italy caused the superinten- 
dent of finances to be executed for the defi- 
ciency in the treasury. 

-Francis I’s family relationships 7:683g 
‘regency and Treaty of Cambrai 6:1085c 


Louisiade Archipelago, island group of the 
nation of Papua New Guinea, 125 mi (200 
km) southeast of the island of New Guinea. 
Stretching for more than 100 mi, it occupies 
10,000 sq mi (26,000 sq km) of the southwest 
Pacific. Of the nearly 100 islands, the largest 
—Tagula, Misima, and Rossel (qq.v.)—are 
volcanic, mountainous, and fringed with reefs. 
The great majority are small coral formations. 
The archipelago was visited by the Spanish 
navigator Luis Vaez de Torres in 1606. It was 
named (1768) by Louis-Antoine de Bougain- 
ville after Louis XV of France. Later visitors 
included Adm. Bruni d’Entrecasteaux (1793) 
and Capt. Owen Stanley (1849). Occupied by 
Japanese forces in 1942, the islands are near 
the site of the Battle of the Coral Sea, in 
which Japanese and U.S. naval units clashed. 
Administratively it is Misima subdistrict of 
Milne Bay District. Pop. (1973 est.) 14,599. 
11°12’ S, 153°00' E 

-map, Pacific Islands 2:433 

Louisiana 11;125, south central state of the 
U.S., lying at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, that entered the federal Union as the 
18th state in 1812. It fronts the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for 366 miles (589 kilometres) on the 
south, and is bordered by Texas on the west, 
by Arkansas on the north, and by Mississippi 
on the east. Its total area of 48,523 square 
miles (125,675 square kilometres) includes 
more than 3,000 square miles of inland wa- 
ters. The capital i is Baton Rouge. Pop. (1980) 
4,203,972. 

The ‘text article covers the history, land, peo- 
ple, economy, and political and cultural life 
and institutions of the state. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘area and population, table 1. 18:927 
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-coastal swampland vegetation illus. 13:188 

-La Salle’s exploration and claims 10:684d 

‘map, United States 18:909 

-New Orleans history and development 13:6d 

-oil and natural gas reserves 18:913d 

‘territorial expansion from 1812 and secession 
vote maps 18:962 passim to 970 


Louisiana Creole, language spoken in Loui- 
siana by persons of mixed French, African, 
and Indian descent, closely related to Haitian 
Creole. Louisiana Creole should not be con- 
fused with either Louisiana provincial stan- 
dard French, spoken by the descendants of 
the French upper classes in and around New 
Orleans, nor with Cajun French; both of the 
latter are dialects of French, with some archa- 
ic or provincial features, while Louisiana 
Creole is a creole (qg.v.) language based on 
French. See Haitian Creole. 


Louisiana Purchase, the western half of the 
Mississippi River Basin, purchased in 1803 
from France by the United States at less than 
three cents per acre for 828,000 square miles 
(2,144,520 square kilometres). The purchase 
doubled the size of the U.S., greatly strength- 
ened the country materially and strategically, 
provided a powerful impetus to westward ex- 
pansion, and established the doctrine of im- 
plied powers of the federal Constitution. 

The Louisiana Territory, which had passed 
from French to British to Spanish hands, re- 
verted to France in 1802 as a result of Napo- 
leon’s control over Spain. American com- 
merce in the Middle West depended heavily 
on the use of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River, and Pres. Thomas Jefferson realized 
that the trade advantages granted in the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo (1795) with Spain 
could be threatened by France. He therefore 
instructed Robert R. Livingston, U.S. minis- 
ter at Paris, to try to prevent the retrocession 
to France or, failing that, to purchase New 
Orleans. 

James Monroe, acting as Jefferson’s minister 
plenipotentiary, was sent to Paris to assist 
Livingston in negotiating with the French for 
New Orleans and West Florida. Napoleon of- 
fered to sell the entire territory; the Ameri- 
cans accepted and signed a treaty on May 2, 
1803, antedated to April 30, for the sale for a 
total price, including interest, of $27,267,622. 
Jefferson, a strict constructionist, initially be- 
lieved that the purchase would necessitate a 
constitutional amendment, but the Senate ap- 
proved the treaty by a vote of 24 to 7 
- Adams’ belated support 1:78h 
-Colorado acquisition and exploration 4:906e 
‘conclusion and boundary settlement 11:125g 
-Jefferson’s transaction and belief 10:130a 
-Mississippi River control 3:755e 
-Monroe’s diplomatic mission 12:388e 
‘Nebraska inclusion and exploration 12:922c 
‘Oklahoma inclusion in purchase 13:542f 
-Purchase territory map 18:960 
-Texas colonization stimulation 18:164g 
‘United States acquisition of Iowa 9:816h 


Louis Lambert (1832-35), novel by Balzac. 
philosophical theme development 2:681d 


Louis-Napoléon (emperor of the French): 
see Napoleon III. 


Louis William I, margrave of Baden, 
German LUDWIG WILHELM 1, called TURKEN- 
Louts (1655-1707), field marshal in the service 
of Austria-Hungary. See also Baden. 
-German alliance victories against 

Turks 2:456c 


Louis of Nassau (b. Jan. 10, 1538, Dillen- 
burg, now in West Germany—d. April 14, 
1574, Mook, near Nijmegen, Neth.), provided 
military and political leadership in the early 
phases (1566-74) of the Netherlands’ revolt 
against Spanish rule and served as a valued 
ally of his older brother William, prince of 
Orange (William I the Silent). 

Louis, who was a Lutheran, lived in Brussels 
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Louis of Nassau, panel portrait by an 
unknown artist, 1574; in the Orange 
Nassau Museum, Delft, Neth. 


By courtesy of 


the Iconographisch Bureau, The Hague 


after 1556, where he became active in the op- 
position movement of lesser noblemen against 
the Spanish government. In 1566 he wrote the 
original draft of the noblemen’s petition to the 
governess, Margaret of Austria, duchess of 
Parma, for an end to religious persecution, 
and he began to negotiate for aid from Protes- 
tant leaders in France and the Rhineland. Af- 
ter the arrival of Spain’s new captain general, 
the Duke of Alba, in 1567, Louis went into ex- 
ile with other Protestant rebels, including the 
Gueux (Beggars), a party of lesser nobles. 

Louis returned in April 1568 to lead an inva- 
sion of the northern Netherlands, which is 
considered the beginning of the Eighty Years’ 
War, the war of the Netherlands indepen- 
dence from Spain. He defeated Spanish troops 
at Heiligerlee, east of Groningen (May 23), 
where his brother Adolph was killed, but was 
decisively beaten by the Duke of Alba’s forces 
at Jemgum on the Ems (July 21), After 
fighting alongside his brother William of 
Orange in another disastrous campaign in the 
south, he retreated to France, where he estab- 
lished excellent relations with the Huguenot 
leader Gaspard de Coligny and, through him, 
with the French king Charles IX. 

Inspired by Gueux victories at Brill and 
Flushing (now Brielle and Vlissinger) in early 
1572, Louis launched another invasion, cap- 
turing Mons in Hainaut (May 23), where he 
was, however, besieged by Spanish troops on 
June 3. He capitulated on September 19 after 
the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre (August 
24) of Protestants in Paris had ended any 
prospect of French aid and after a relief effort 
by William of Orange had been repulsed. Yet 
while the brothers were engaging Spanish 
troops in the south, rebels in the north had 
been able to reconquer all of Holland except 
Amsterdam. 

To ease renewed Spanish pressure on Hol- 
land in 1574, Louis tried to lead troops assem- 
bled in Germany across the Meuse. But his 
forces were crushed in April by Sancho de 
Avila’s army at Mook, where both Louis and 
his younger brother Henry fell in battle. 
-Eighty Years’ War participation 11:142f 
ee eee political alliance 19:834a passim 

to a 


Louis of Nevers: see Louis I, Count of 
Flanders. 


Louis of Taranto (b. 1320, Naples—d. May 
26, 1362, Naples), king of Sicily and count of 
Provence (1347-62), as well as prince of 
Taranto and Achaia, who by his marriage to 
Queen Joan I of Naples (1343-82) became 
king of Naples after a struggle with King 
Louis I of Hungary (1342-82). After seizing 
power from Joan, he succeeded in recapturing 
part of Sicily from the Aragonese. 
Louis, who is believed to have played a ma- 
jor role in the murder of Andrew of Hungary, 
Joan’s first husband (September 1345), mar- 
ried Joan in August 1347. When Andrew’s 
brother Louis I of Hungary invaded the king- 
dom, occupying Naples (1348), the royal cou- 
ple fled to Avignon, where they received the 


protection of Pope Clement VI. The Hungari- 
an king left Naples, which Joan and Louis 
reoccupied briefly before a second Hungarian 
invasion forced them to flee to Gaeta. Louis’ 
final departure allowed them to return for 
good in 1352. In the presence of the grand 
seneschal Nicolo Acciaiuoli (1310-65), their 
major supporter and counsellor, they were 
crowned in Naples by a papal legate. 

Having usurped the royal power from Joan, 
Louis regained much of the island of Sicily, in- 
cluding the capital of Palermo. A barons’ re- 
volt, however, forced him to return to the 
mainland, where he defeated his enemies. His 
sudden death prevented his return to Sicily. 


Louis-Philippe (b. Oct. 6, 1773, Paris—d. 
Aug. 26, 1850, Claremont, Surrey), king of 
the French from 1830 to 1848; basing his rule 
on the support of the upper bourgeoisie, he 
ultimately fell from power because he could 
not win the allegiance of the new industrial 
classes (the lower bourgeoisie and the work- 
ers), which had grown rapidly during his 
reign. 

Louis-Philippe was the eldest son of Louis- 
Philippe Joseph de Bourbon-Orléans, duc de 
Chartres, and Adélaide de Bourbon-Pen- 
thiévre. At first styled duc de Valois, he 
became duc de Chartres when his father in- 
herited the title duc d’Orléans in 1785. On the 
outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, 


Louis-Philippe, detail of a portrait by F.X. 
Winterhalter; in the Chateau de 
Versailles, France 


Giraudon 


and following his father’s example, Louis- 
Philippe joined the group of progressive no- 
bles who supported the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment. He became a member of the Jacobin 
Club in 1790, and when France went to war 
with Austria in April 1792 he joined the Army 
of the North, receiving a commission as lieu- 
tenant general in September. On November 6 
he fought in the victory over the Austrians at 
Jemappes (in present Belgium). Although his 
father was supporting the Jacobin republicans 
in the Revolutionary National Conven- 
tion, Louis-Philippe joined his commander, 
Charles-Frangois Dumouriez, in deserting to 
the Austrians in April 1793. Refusing to offer 
his services to the counterrevolutionary 
émigrés (nobles in exile), he took refuge in 
Switzerland and taught under an assumed 
name at the college at Reichenau. He became 
duc d’Orléans on the execution of his father 
by the Jacobin government in November 
1793. After living in the United States for 
more than two years, Louis-Philippe decided 
to return to Europe to overthrow the newly 
installed French regime of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. When he arrived in England in early 
1800 and found that there was no hope of ral- 
lying opposition to Napoleon, he reconciled 
the House of Orléans with the elder branch of 
the Bourbon family, headed by Louis XVIII, 
the exiled titular king of France. 


- After a long residence at Twickenham, Mid- 


dlesex, Louis-Philippe joined the Neapolitan 
royal family at Palermo, Sicily, in 1809; on 
November 25 he married Marie-Amélie, a 
daughter of King Ferdinand IV of Naples. He 
returned to France on the first restoration of 
King Louis XVIII (1814) and regained posses- 


sion of that portion of the Orléans estates that 
had not been sold after his emigration. When 
Napoleon again seized power in March 1815, 
he fled to England. After the second restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII (July 1815), Louis-Phil- 
ippe was a consistent adherent of the liberal 
opposition. He gave open patronage to the 
opposition newspaper Le Constitutionnel and 
tacit support to the more radical Orléanist or- 
gan, Le National. In 1825, during the reign of 
Charles X (ruled 1824-30), he received a large 
indemnity for the estates he had lost during 
the Revolution. 

In 1830 Charles X’s attempt to enforce anti- 
democratic ordinances touched off a rebellion 
(July 27-30) that gave Louis-Philippe his 
long-awaited opportunity to gain power. He 
was elected lieutenant general of the kingdom 
by the legislature on July 31, two days before 
Charles abdicated the throne. On August 9 
Louis-Philippe accepted the crown. 

The revolution that brought Louis-Philippe 
to power was a victory for the upper bour- 
geoisie over the aristocracy, most of whom 
had remained loyal to Charles X. In keeping 
with the moderate anti-absolutist ideals of the 
bourgeoisie, the new ruler was titled Louis- 
Philippe, king of the French, instead of Philip 
VI, king of France. He consolidated his pow- 
er by steering a middle course between the 
right-wing extreme monarchists (the Legiti- 
mists) on the one side and the socialists and 
other republicans (including the Bonapartists) 
on the other. The numerous rebellions and at- 
tempts on his life caused the King increasingly 
to resort to repressive measures; by the end of 
the 1830s his opponents had been silenced or 
driven underground. 

Meanwhile, Louis-Philippe was strengthen- 
ing France’s position in Europe. He cooperat- 
ed with the British in forcing the Dutch to 
recognize Belgian independence, and he 
secured British friendship by resisting all 
temptations to annex Belgian territory. Never- 
theless, he ultimately alienated the British by 
marrying one of his sons to the Spanish infan- 
ta (1846). The industrial and agricultural 
depression of 1846 aroused widespread popu- 
lar discontent at a time when the King had al- 
ready embittered the lower bourgeoisie 
through his refusal to extend to them the fran- 
chise. Faced with an insurrectionary move- 
ment of proletarian and middle class ele- 
ments, Louis-Philippe abdicated on Feb. 24, 
1848, and withdrew to Surrey, where he died. 
- Algerian policy of administration 13:163a 
‘caricature portrayal as a pear 3:912b 
-Daumier’s imprisonment and 

punishment 5:516b 
‘diplomatic and military policies 6:1105d 
-historical museum founding 12:655b 
-Hugo’s Dicté aprés juillet 1830 8:1133e 
-Napoleon III’s exile and later support 12:839e 
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Louis Seize (furniture); see Louis XVI style. 


Louis the Child (b. 893, Altétting, Bavaria, 
now in West Germany—d. Sept. 24, 911, 


/ SOT 
Louis the Child, seal, c. 9th century; in the Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum, Munich A ae 


By courtesy of the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich; photograph, Foto, : 
Marburg ta Fy 
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Frankfurt), East Frankish king, the last of the 
East Frankish Carolingians. During his reign 
the country was ravaged by frequent Magyar 
raids, and local magnates (the ancestors of the 
later ducal dynasties) brought Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and Saxony under their sway. 
A son of the East Frankish king Arnulf, 
Louis was declared heir to the kingdom in 
897, and after Arnulfs death (899) was 
crowned king in 900. Later that year a party 
of Lotharingians, after defeating their king, 
Zwentibold (Louis’s half brother), in an upris- 
ing, acknowledged Louis as their sovereign. 
Although in theory the boy king was himself 
the ruler, the government was, in fact, con- 
trolled by Archbishop Hatto I of Mainz. The 
kingdom was, however, too weak to check the 
raids of the Magyars, which became increas- 
ingly frequent after 900. In 910 they defeated 
a large royal army near Augsburg. Louis died 
the following year. 
- Magyar invasion victories 8:70c 
Louis the German (b. c. 804, Aquitaine?, 
Fr.—d. Aug. 28, 876, Frankfurt), king of the 
East Franks, who ruled lands from which the 
German state later evolved. 


Louis the German, miniature from a manuscript; in the 
Vatican Library (Reg. Lat. 438) 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 


The third son of the Carolingian emperor 
Louis I the Pious, Louis the German was as- 
signed Bavaria at the partition of the empire 
in 817, Entrusted with the government of Ba- 
varia in 825, he began his rule the following 
year. Louis took part in the revolts against his 
father (830-833) and joined his half-brother, 
Charles the Bald, in opposing the claim of his 
brother, Lothair I, to imperial suzerainty over 
the whole empire after their father’s death in 
840. Louis and Charles defeated Lothair at 
Fontenoy (June 841) and confirmed their al- 
-liance by the oaths of Strasbourg (February 
842). A truce later that year led to the Treaty 
of Verdun (August 843), by which Charles, 
Lothair I, and Louis divided the western, mid- 
dle, and eastern parts of the empire, respec- 
tively, between them. Louis received all lands 
east of the Rhine: River except Friesland, as 
well as Speyer, Worms, and Mainz to the 
west. He thus obtained the territory of the 
Franconians, the Swabians, the Bavarians, 
and the Saxons together with the Carolingian 
provinces to the east. 

In 853 a group of nobles opposing, Charles 
the Bald, then king of the West Franks, ap- 
pealed to Louis for help; in 854 Louis sent his 
son Louis the Younger to Aquitaine, and in 

858 went west himself to try to depose 


’ Charles; both expeditions failed. At the Peace 


of Coblenz (860) Louis renounced his. claims 
to CHiarles’ dominions. — 


When Lothair I died in 855, his lands were 
divided among his sons, one of whom, Lo- 
thair, received Lotharingia (Greater Lor- 
raine). This Lothair had no legitimate chil- 
dren, and Louis the German and Charles the 
Bald agreed (865 and 867/868) on the parti- 
tion of their nephew’s dominions between 
themselves on his death. When Lothair died 
(869), however, Charles broke the agreements 
by annexing Lotharingia, Louis invaded Lo- 
tharingia (870), and the country was divided 
between Louis and Charles by the Treaty of 
Mersen (Meerssen), under which Louis re- 
ceived Friesland and a very large expansion of 
this territory west of the Rhine. 

Louis in 865 and 872 divided his territories 
between his sons Carloman, Louis the Young- 
er, and Charles III the Fat. Quarrels and dis- 
content at the partitions led to revolts by one 
or another of the sons between 861 and 873. 

Although Louis the German supported 
Frankish Catholic missions in Moravia, he 
could not maintain control in that area, be- 
cause the Christian noble Ratislav, whom he 
had enfeoffed with territory in 846, revolted in 
855 and called the Greek missionaries Cyril 
and Methodius to counter the Frankish Cath- 
olic influence. In 870, after Ratislav’s nephew 
Svatopluk (Zwentibold) deposed him, Louis 
lost a war against Svatopluk that led to the 
founding of Greater Moravia, independent af- 
ter 874; Louis received tribute from him. 

Louis the German unsuccessfully sought the 
imperial dignity and the succession in Italy for 
his line after the death of Lothair I’s son, the 
emperor Louis II; but though Louis II de- 
clared (874) in favour of Carloman, eldest son 
of Louis the German, as the next emperor 
(August 875), Charles the Bald got himself 
crowned by Pope John VIII after Louis II’s 
death in August 875. Meanwhile, Louis the 
German unsuccessfully attempted to invade 
Charles’s possessions in Lotharingia. At the 
time of his death, Louis the German was 
again preparing for war against Charles. 
-Carolingian dynastic conflicts 11:116a 
-Carolingian political decentralization 

11:930d; map 
-expansion from Bavaria 8:69h 

-French invasion attempt against 

brother 7:614g 


Louis the Younger (b. c. 830—d. Jan. 20, 
882, Frankfurt, now in West Germany), king 
of part of the East Frankish realm who, by 
acquiring western Lotharingia (Lorraine) from 
the West Franks, helped to establish German 
influence in that area. 

A son of Louis the German, king of the East 
Franks, Louis the Younger invaded Aquitaine 
on his father’s otders in 854. For some time 
Charles the Bald, Louis the German’s half 
brother and king of the West Franks, had 
been attempting to conquer the Aquitanian 
kingdom, and in 852 he imprisoned Pepin II 
of Aquitaine, his nephew, who had fallen into 
his hands: In the following year the Aquitani- 
an magnates sent envoys to Louis the Ger- 
man, offering the crown either to him or to 
one of his sons. It was at that time that Louis 
agreed to send Louis the Younger to Aqui- 
taine with an army. The expedition was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. Pepin escaped from prison, 
and upon his return the Aquitanians aban- 
doned the cause of Louis the Younger, who 
was forced to return to Bavaria. 

Under arrangements made by his father in 
865 and 872, Louis the Younger received 
Franconia, Thuringia, and Saxony after his fa- 
ther’s death (August 876). When Charles the 
Bald attempted ‘to seize eastern Lotharingia 


-(i.e., that part of Lotharingia that had be- 


longed to Louis the German), Louis the 
Younger defeated him at Andernach (October 
876) and incorporated it into his own domin- 


ions. By invading the West Frankish kingdom, 


he acquired western Lotharingia in the treaties 
of Verdun (879) and Ribémont (880). 
-Carolingian political decentralization 11:931c 
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Louisville, city, seat of Jefferson County, 
eastern Georgia, U.S., on the Ogeechee River. 
It was laid out in 1786 as the state capital, and 
legislative sessions were held there from 1795 
until 1807, when the capital was moved to 
Milledgeville, 45 mi (72 km) west. The city, 
built “‘after the style of the streets of Phila- 
delphia,” was named for France’s Louis XVI 
in appreciation of French aid during the 
American Revolution. It was the site of the 
Yazoo Land Fraud in 1795, when the legisla- 
ture granted territory comprising most of the 
present states of Alabama and Mississippi to 
four land companies for $500,000. The grant 
was rescinded the following year and declared 
a fraud, but final settlement was not made un- 
til 1827. The Old Market House (1758), a cen- 
tre for the sale of slaves, is a landmark. Light 
industry is the city’s economic mainstay. Inc. 

1900. Pop. (1980) 2,823. 
32°60’ N, 82°24’ W 
Louisville, the largest city in Kentucky, U.S., 
and the seat of Jefferson County, Its river lo- 
cation opposite the Falls of the Ohio gave the 
city a strategic military and trade importance 
from its earliest times. Louisville is the centre 
of a metropolitan area including Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, and Clark and Floyd 
counties in Indiana. Bridges spanning the 
Ohio link the city with New Albany and Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 

The first recorded visit to the area by white 
men was on July 8, 1773, when Capt. Thomas 
Bullitt arrived to survey the lands with a com- 
mission from William and Mary College in 
Virginia. George Rogers Clark settled (May 
1778) on Corn Island (since swept away by 
floods) opposite Beargrass Creek and began 
making preparations for the conquest of the 
British-held Old Northwest. Most of the set- 
tlers who came with him moved ashore the 
following winter and established Fort-on- 
Shore (Ft. Nelson) within the present limits of 
Louisville. The town was organized in April 
1779 and incorporated and named (May 14, 
1780) in honour of Louis XVI of France who 
sided with the colonies in the American Revo- 
lution 

By 1811 Louisville had become an important 
frontier and river-flatboat trading place, and 
its growth was further stimulated that year 
when the engineer Nicholas Roosevelt docked 
the “‘New Orleans,” the first steamboat to ply 
western waters. It had become a major river 
port by 1820, and further stimulation came 
with the construction (1825-30) of the canal 
around the Falls of the Ohio. Louisville’s 
commercial influence extended over a vast 
area of the South and the Middle West. The 
city’s printers furnished books and periodicals 
to an ever widening educational trade area, 
and its newspapers were read from Alabama 
to Illinois. 

During the Civil War, Louisville early 
became a military headquarters and a major 
supply depot for Union forces. The city es- 
caped the ravages of war and became an im- 
portant way station for slaves seeking free- 
dom in Indiana, across the river. A vigorous 
campaign to reclaim the South’s trade fol- 
lowed the war. In the 1880s the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad was extended to Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 

The city’s economy was boosted during 
World. War I with the building of nearby 
Camp Zachary Taylor and, later, with the en- 
largement of Ft. Knox. Periodic flooding of 
the Ohio has necessitated extensive protection 
work; a destructive flood in 1937 caused 
widespread damage. 

By mid-20th century newer industries, in- 
cluding an area of 1,000 ac (400 ha) for a 
manufacturing plant, ‘Appliance Park, broad- 
ened an already diversified economic base. 
The city is one of the world’s leading produc- 
ers of bonded bourbon whiskey, baseball 
bats, and cigarettes. Other manufactures in- 
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clude synthetic rubber, paint and varnish, 
aluminum products, automobiles, and printed 
matter (periodicals, catalogs, comics, bro- 
chures), The American Printing House for the 
Blind, which publishes books in Braille, is 
there. The University of Louisville was found- 
ed in 1798 as Jefferson Seminary. The city is 
also the seat of two Roman Catholic colleges 
—Spalding (1920) and Bellarmine-Ursuline 
(established by a merger in 1968). Southern 
Baptist (1859) and Presbyterian (1853) theo- 
logical seminaries are also located in the city, 
as is the J.B. Speed Art Museum. 

As the scene of the Kentucky Derby (q.v.), 
held every May at Churchill Downs since 
1875, the city has become synonymous with 
horse racing. The annual Kentucky State 
Fair, one of the oldest agricultural fairs in the 
U.S., features a horse show that ranks closely 
behind the Derby in interest. Many historical 
buildings, including the homes of George 
Rogers Clark and Pres, Zachary Taylor, are 
open to the public. Inc. city, 1828. Pop. (1980) 
city, 298,451; metropolitan area (SMSA), 
906,240. 
38°16’ N, 85°45’ W 
‘economic and cultural 

roles 10:421b 
-map, United States 18:909 


Louisville, city, seat of Winston County, east 
central Mississippi, U.S. It was settled after 
the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1830), 
by which the U.S. acquired the lands from the 
Choctaw Indians, granting them tracts along 
the Red River in Oklahoma in exchange, and 
was named for Col. Louis Winston, a ter- 
ritorial regimental commander. The trade cen- 
tre for an agricultural, dairying, and timbering 
region, it also produces industrial and logging 
equipment, clocks, cameras, and electrical 
products. The Nanih Waiya prehistoric Indian 
mound is nearby. Inc. 1836. Pop. (1980) 
75323% 

33°07’ N, 89°03’ W 

Louisville glass, U.S. glassware manufac- 
tured in Louisville, Ky., famous largely for a 
distinctive type of historical, commemorative 
flask. These blown-glass flasks bear a variety 


Louisville glass flask, c. 1855-73; in the 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, N.Y. 
The Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New York 


of decorations, ranging from fraternal lodge 
and patriotic emblems to portraits of national 
heroes and presidential candidates. The shape 
approximated that of a violin. 


Loukaris, Kyrillos: see Lucaris, Cyril. 


Loukkos, Oued, Morocco, river that rises 
on the western slope of the Er Rif mountains 
and flows generally northwest for 85 mi (137 
km) to the Atlantic. Its lower valley is the 
most fertile region of Morocco. 

34°58’ N, 5°52' W 

‘source and flow 12:445d 

loup-garou: see werewolf; lycanthropy. 


louping (LEAPING) ill, viral disease mainly of 
sheep, causing inflammation of the brain and 
spinal cord and transmitted by bites of the 
castor-bean tick, /xodes ricinus. The disease is 
commonest in northern England and Scot- 
land, Other mammals, including man, are sus- 
ceptible, as are woodland birds. There is no 
specific treatment, but vaccines confer im- 
munity. 


Loup River rises in three branches (North, 
Middle, and South Loup rivers) in east central 
Nebraska, U.S., and flows east 68 mi (109 
km) to join the Platte River in Platte County 
just southeast of Columbus. Diversion Dam, 
southwest of Genoa, and Sherman Dam on 
Oak Creek are part of the Loup power pro- 
ject. The name of the river is derived from the 
French (meaning “wolf’) used to designate a 
local Indian (Pawnee) tribe. 

41°24’ N, 97°19’ W 

Lourdes, pilgrimage town, southwestern 
France, Hautes-Pyrénées département, south- 
west of Toulouse. Situated at the foot of the 


The basilica (completed 1876) on the left bank of the 
Gave de Pau at Lourdes, Fr. 


Yan—Photo Researchers 


Pyrenees and now on both banks of a torrent, 
the Gave de Pau, the town and its fortress in 
medieval times formed a strategic stronghold. 
During the Hundred Years’ War the French 
captured it from the English in 1406 after an 
18-month siege. The medieval castle, on the 
right bank of the Gave de Pau, has an inter- 
esting 14th-century keep. From the reign of 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) to the beginning of 
the 19th century, the castle was used as a state 
prison. 

The contemporary importance of Lourdes, 
however, dates from 1858, when, from Febru- 
ary 11 to July 16, Bernadette Soubirous, a 14- 
year-old girl, had numerous visions of the Vir- 
gin Mary in the nearby Massabielle grotto, on 
the left bank of the stream. They were de- 
clared authentic by the Pope in 1862, and the 
cult of Our Lady of Lourdes was authorized. 
The underground spring in the grotto, re- 
vealed to Bernadette, was declared to have 
miraculous qualities; and since then Lourdes 
has become a major pilgrimage centre. Al- 
most 3,000,000 pilgrims, among whom about 
50,000 are sick or disabled, go there annually. 
The basilica, built above the grotto in 1876, 
eventually became overcrowded by the in- 
creasing number of pilgrims, and in 1958 an 
immense pre-stressed concrete underground 
church, seating 20,000, was inaugurated. Pop. 
(1975) 17,685. 
43°06’ N, 0°03’ W 
-map, France 7:584 


Lourenco Marques (Mozambique): see 
Maputo. 


Lourenco Marques, Baia de (Mozam- 
bique): see Delagoa Bay. 


lourie (bird): see turaco, 


louse, properly, any of the more than 3,000 
species of small, wingless insects comprising 
the order Phthiraptera, parasitic upon birds 
and mammals. The order is subdivided into 
the chewing louse (q.v.) suborder Mallophaga, 
including the bird louse (qg.v.); the sucking 
louse (q.v.) suborder Anoplura, including the 
human louse (q.v.) and the pubic louse (q.v.); 
and the elephant louse suborder Rhynchoph- 
thirina (q.v.). The word louse also is applied 
to many organisms other than true lice—e.g., 
wood louse, fish louse, plant louse (see aphid), 
and bark louse. 

True lice are hairy, flat insects with short an- 
tennae; eyes may be small or absent, and tarsi 
have strongly developed claws for clinging to 
hosts. The eggs, or nits, are deposited upon 
hairs, feathers, or clothing, and the young lice 
are active as soon as they emerge. In structure 
and habits the immature lice resemble the 
adults but must pass through several molts 
before reaching sexual maturity. 

Pediculosis, or infestation with lice (particu- 
larly those belonging to the genus Pediculus), 
is fostered by inadequate sanitation. In human 
beings, lice cause irritation of the skin; more- 
over, these insects are carriers of three danger- 
ous diseases: relapsing fever, trench fever, and 
typhus (qgq.v.). Lice also can be troublesome 
to domestic animals and poultry. The insecti- 
cides ppt and benzene hexachloride are highly 
effective against all species of lice. Major ref. 
14:373f 
‘parasitic diseases of animals, table 2 5:870 
‘typhus transmission mechanism 5:857d 


louse fly, any of the parasitic insects belong- 
ing to the family Hippoboscidae (order Dip- 
tera), characterized by piercing mouthparts 
used to suck blood from warm-blooded ani- 


Louse fly (Hippoboscidae) 
E.S. Ross 


mals. Genera occur in both winged and wing- 
less forms. The winged louse flies, parasitic on 
birds, are usually dark brown, flat, and leath- 
ery in appearance. 

The commonest wingless species, the sheep 
ked (Melophagus ovinus), is about 6 mil- 
limetres (0.2 inch) long, red-brown in colour, 
and parasitic on sheep. Each female produces 
from 10 to 20 larvae at the rate of about one 
per week. The sheep ked cannot survive if 
separated from its host for more than a few 
days. The parasite is of considerable economic 
importance because it stains wool, reducing its 
market value. 

The louse flies Lipoptena depressa and Neoli- 
poptena ferrisi are found on deer. They some- 
times attach to each other in chains; the first 
sucks blood from the host, the second from 
the first, and so on. 

-larvae development inside body pews 

illus. 819 


lousewort, herbaceous plants of the genus 
Pedicularis (family Scrophulariaceae q.v.), 
about 500 species found throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere but especially on the 


Lousewort (Pedicularis lanceolata) 
Kitty Kohout from Root Resources—EB Inc 


mountains of Central and eastern Asia. 
Louseworts have bilaterally symmetrical 
flowers, sometimes highly irregular as in the 
pink elephant (P. groenlandica), which pre- 
sents the aspect of head, trunk, and ears of an 
elephant in its pink flowers, which are 2.5 cen- 
timetres a inch) long. The plants are 
semiparasitic on the roots of other plants, 
making them difficult to culture in the home 
garden. 


Louth, Irish CoNTAE LUGHBHAIDH, county, 
province of Leinster, Ireland. The smallest 
county in Ireland, with an area of 317 sq mi 
(821 sq km), it is bounded on the north by 
Northern Ireland, on the east by the Irish Sea, 
on the south and west by County Meath, and 
on the northwest by County Monaghan. Most 
of Louth is part of a central lowland, general- 
ly about 200 ft (60 m) above sea level, and oc- 
currences of glacial drift are found every- 
where. Only one-eighth of the county is unim- 
proved land, of which the largest stretch is in 
the mountains of the Carlingford Peninsula in 
the northeast. Many patches of peat bog have 
been cleared and the land used for pasture 
and crops. 

The kingdom of Oriel, established in the 4th 
century and comprising Louth, Monaghan, 
and Armagh, was conquered by Anglo-Nor- 
man invaders, and in 1185 Prince John annex- 
ed the barony of Louth to the English crown. 
Under Richard II, late in the 14th century, 
Louth was included in the English Pale. The 
towns of Drogheda and Dundalk became im- 
portant, and parliaments were sometimes held 
in them. In Tudor times (16th century), Dun- 
dalk was a frequent marshalling place for ar- 
mies that advanced north into Ulster through 
the Dundalk gap. Notable relics of the 
monastic period of the Celtic Church are in 
Mellifont and Monasterboice; castles of the 
Anglo-Norman era are relatively numerous. 

Two-thirds of the present population lives in 
towns, especially Dundalk and Drogheda, 
both urban districts. Dundalk (q.v.) is the 
county town (seat), and there is a county 
manager. Local agriculture is transitional be- 
tween the small farm regimes of Counties 
Down and Armagh and the large grazing 

‘farms of County Meath. Pop. (1971) 74,951. 
-area and population table 9:884 
-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:282h 
-map, Ireland 9:882 


Loutherbourg, Philip James de (b. Oct. 
31, 1740, Fulda, Ger.—d. March 11, 1812, 
London), early Romantic painter, illustrator, 
printmaker, and _ scenographer, especially 
known for his paintings of landscapes and bat- 
tles and his innovative scenery designs and 
special effects for the theatre. First trained un- 


der his father (a miniature painter), later, 
about 1755, he worked in Paris under Charles 
Van Loo, the Tischbeins, and finally the battle 
painter Francesco Casanova. He was received 
into the French Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture in 1767, and at the official Sa- 
lon exhibitions, he won the praise of Diderot. 

In 1771 he went to London with an introduc- 
tion to David Garrick, who hired him in 1773 
as his regular adviser on scenic effects at 
Drury Lane Theatre. To create his elaborate 
Romantic settings, Loutherbourg used not 
only the type of cutout drop scenery made fa- 
mous by the Bibiena family but also transpar- 
ent scenery for “‘magical’’ effects. His sets and 
lighting effects were designed to bathe the en- 
tire stage in an “atmosphere” of picturesque 
illusion. He introduced the act drop—a paint- 
ed curtain that conceals a change of set going 
on behind it while action continues on the nar- 
row strip of forestage. 

Loutherbourg worked as a theatrical design- 
er until 1785. His set designs decidedly in- 
fluenced his English period paintings, which 
came to look like arrangements of stage sce- 
nery. These works were also influenced by the 
landscape style of such 17th-century Dutch 
painters as Philips Wouwerman and Nicolaes 
Berchem. Loutherbourg had a marked talent 
for ingenious dramatic effects in his oil paint- 
ings; e.g., “View of a Landscape in Cumber- 
land Under a Menacing Sky” (National Gal- 
lery, London). As he seldom directly observed 
and recorded nature, however, his theatrical 
work was probably better adapted to his 
abilities than landscape painting. 

Loutherbourg was made a member of the 
British Royal Academy of Art in 1780. The 
following year he turned his talents to the im- 
mediately successful Eidophusikon, a moving 
panorama combined with dramatic lighting 
effects and music. He illustrated Macklin’s Bi- 
ble and an edition of the works of Shake- 
speare. Later he retired to Hammersmith, 
where he practiced faith healing. He also de- 
vised a polygraphic system for reproducing 
paintings in colour. Reproductions using this 
method pass for originals occasionally even 
among modern critics. 

-scene design development in England 17:540a 

-stage lighting effect demonstration 15:296a 


Louvain, Flemish LEUVEN, municipality, Bra- 
bant province, central Belgium, on the Dyle 
(Dijle) River and connected by canal with the 


Louvain, Belg., with Church of St. Peter (centre) 


By courtesy of Inbel 


Scheldt (Schelde), east of Brussels. Founded 
in the 9th century around a fortress built by a 
German emperor against the Normans, the 
name is derived from the Low German loo 
(“bushy height’) and veen (“swamp”). It 
became important in the 11th century as the 
residence of the counts of Louvain, and when 
they became the dukes of Brabant (1190) it 
became the capital of the duchy. 

It was a cloth-weaving centre and one of the 
largest cities in Europe in the 14th century, 
when a feud began between its citizenry and 
nobility. In 1379, 17 nobles were massacred in 
the town hall, bringing down the vengeance of 
the Duke, to whom the citizens made abject 
surrender in 1383. The city declined as many 
weavers fled to Flanders and England; the 
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Duke moved to Vilvoorde, and Brussels (16 
mi [26 km] west) replaced Louvain as capital 
of Brabant. 

What it lost in trade, Louvain partly recov- 
ered as a seat of learning, for in 1425 Pope 
Martin V founded at Louvain the first univer- 
sity in the Netherlands, renowned for its Cath- 
olic teaching. The university library was 
burned when the Germans fired the centre of 
the city in 1914. A new library (designed by 
the U.S. architect Whitney Warren) was built 
(1921-28) with American contributions; 
books and fittings were donated by many 
countries. Damaged again by German attack 
in 1940, the library has been restored. 

Still a major cultural centre, Louvain is also 
an agricultural market; its industries include 
food processing, brewing, and the manufac- 
ture of leather goods, machinery, and chemi- 
cals, as well as sawmilling and bell founding. 

The three-story town hall is one of the rich- 
est and most detailed examples of pointed 
Gothic, built by the master mason Mathieu 
de Layens (1448-63). The often-restored 
Gothic Church of St. Peter contains two fine 
paintings by Dierick Bouts and ironwork and 
brasswork—much of it by Quentin Massys. 
Other notable medieval buildings include the 
churches of St. Gertrude, St. Quentin, Saint- 
Michel, and St. James, two monasteries, a bé- 
guinage (retreat for secular nuns) with a 
church of 1305, and the “Round Table” (for- 
mer meeting place of the merchant guilds). 
Pop. (1971 est.) 32,189. 
50°53’ N, 4°42’ E 
-map, Belgium 2:818 
‘university foundation and 

developments 2:818e 


Louvain, Université Catholique de, Dutch 
KATHOLIEKE UNIVERSITEIT TE LEUVEN, English 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, private, 
Roman Catholic, coeducational, Dutch- and 
French-language institution of higher learning 
located at Louvain, Belg. Since its founding in 
1425, Louvain has been a renowned centre of 
Catholic study. The university includes facul- 
ties of canon and secular law, theology, medi- 
cine, humanities, science, engineering, psy- 
chology, and education. In the early 1970s, 
there were about 14,000 Dutch-speaking and 
13,400 French-speaking students. 
-Flemish—Walloon controversy 11:160a 
-Husserl archives and Phenomenology 14:215a 


louvar, a member of the fish family Luvari- 
dae of the order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:57a 


Louvet (de Couvray), Jean-Baptiste (b. 
June 12, 1760, Paris—d. Aug. 25, 1797, Paris), 
literary figure prominent as a Girondin during 
the French Revolution. While working as a 
bookseller, Louvet won fame as the author of 
a licentious novel published from 1786 to 
1791; the work was reprinted many times as 
Les Amours ...or as Les Aventures du cheva- 
lier de Faublas (‘‘The Loves...” or “The Ad- 
ventures of the Chevalier de Faublas’”’). A 
jeweller’s wife, Marguerite Denuelle, whom 
he abducted and whom he named Lodoiska, 
shared in all the future vicissitudes of his life. 


Louvet, lithograph by Frangois Bonneville, 19th century 


Giraudon 
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Louvet became involved in the early stages 
of the French Revolution; he joined the Jaco- 
bin Club and, as a member of the Jacobins’ 
correspondence committee, he launched a 
poster newssheet, La Sentinelle, in March 
1792, to combat the court’s policy. The news- 
sheet was soon subsidized by the Ministry of 
the Interior, then under J.-M. Roland, and its 
success helped Louvet’s election to the Con- 
vention as deputy for Loiret. 

He joined the Girondins in the Convention 
and participated in their attack on Robes- 
pierre (Oct. 29, 1792). He retorted to Robes- 
pierre’s reply with a pamphlet, “A Maximil- 
ien Robespierre et a ses royalistes,” which was 
full of misrepresentations. At King Louis 
XVIs trial, he voted for the death sentence 
with a suspension. 

After the overthrow of the Girondins (June 
2, 1793), Louvet fled Paris to escape the guil- 
lotine, but the Thermidorian Reaction al- 
lowed him to return in October 1794. Re- 
admitted to the Convention on March 8, 
1795, he remained a republican while other 
Girondins turned royalist. He protested 
against the excesses of the reaction after the 
rising of Prairial (May 1795). Under the Di- 
rectory, he represented Haute-Vienne in the 
Council of Five Hundred. 


Louvois, Francois-Michel Le Tellier, 
marquis de 11:130(b. Jan. 18, 1639, Paris— 
d. July 16, 1691, Versailles), secretary of state 
for war under Louis XIV, and his most influ- 
ential minister in the period 1677-91. He con- 
tributed to the reorganization of the French 
army. 

Abstract of text biography. Groomed for 
high office by his father, who was also secre- 
tary for war, Louvois won a reputation for 
ruthless competence and is remembered for 
his part in Louis XIV’s campaign against 
French Protestants and for the destruction of 
major cities of the Palatinate (1688). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-armed forces reforms 6:1092d 

‘military supply system innovations 11:78d 
‘military tactics and innovations 19:578e 
-Turenne’s governmental interference 18:778b 


Louvre, national museum and art gallery of 
France, housed in part of an enormous palace 
in Paris that was built on the right bank site of 
the 12th-century fortress of Philip Augustus. 
In 1546, Francis I, who was a great art collec- 
tor, began to build the Louvre, which was 
added to by almost every subsequent French 
monarch, The architect Pierre Lescot de- 
signed the southwest part of the Cour Carrée, 
a notable example of Renaissance architec- 
ture, with sculpture by Jean Goujon. In the 
17th century, major additions were made by 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV. Cardinal de Rich- 
elieu, the minister of Louis XIII, acquired 
great works of art for the King. Louis XIV 
and his minister, Cardinal Mazarin, acquired 
outstanding art collections including that of 
Charles I of England. A committee consisting 
of the architects Claude Perrault and Louis 
Le Vau and the decorator and painter Charles 
Le Brun planned the Colonnade, and Le Brun 
decorated rooms in the Louvre. 

The idea of using the Louvre as a public mu- 
seum originated in the 18th century. The 
Comte d’Angiviller helped to build and plan 
the Grande Galerie and continued to acquire 
major works of art. In 1793 the revolutionary 
government opened to the public the Musée 
Central des Arts in the Grande Galerie. The 
painter Jacques-Louis David was president of 
a commission formed to administer the 
Louvre. Under Napoleon, the Cour Carée, 
Colonnade, and a wing on the north along the 
rue de Rivoli were completed. In the 19th cen- 
tury during the reign of Napoleon III the two 
wings, with their galleries and pavilions ex- 
tending west, were completed. 

The painting collection is one of the richest in 
the world, representing all periods up to Im- 


pressionism, which is mainly exhibited in the 
Musée du Jeu-de-Paume, a department of the 
Louvre. The collection of French paintings is 
unsurpassed, 

The department of medieval, Renaissance, 
and modern art objects displays the treasures 
of the French kings: bronzes, miniatures, pot- 
tery, tapestries, jewelry, and furniture; while 
the department of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties (which includes Etruscan art) features ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, mosaics, bronzes, jewel- 
ry, and pottery. The department of Egyptian 
antiquities was established in 1826 to organize 
the collections acquired during Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign. The department of Orien- 
tal antiquities is most important for its collec- 
tion of Mesopotamian art. In 1954 a section 
of Christian antiquities was established to 
group Early Christian, Byzantine, and Coptic 
works including ivories, glass, ceramics, tex- 
tiles, gold, and Greek and Russian icons. 
-Bernini’s designs rejection 2:866d 
-French goldwork collection 11:1105d 
‘furniture production under Louis XVI 7:802e 
‘history, architecture, and treasures 13:1009f; 

map 1005 
-Lescot’s design and construction 19:391d 
-Manet’s life and paintings 11:440c passim 
to 441b 
-Mansart’s loss of commission 11:459h 
“museums of historical monuments 12:657e 
solar heat gain prevention 8:714g 


Louvre, Ecole du, Paris, centre for the 


teaching of the history of art. 
-museum and school cooperation 12:650f 


Louw, Nicholaas Petrus van Wyk (1906- 
70), foremost Afrikaans poet, dramatist, and 
literary theorist of his day. 

-South African literature development 10:1232f 


Louw, W.E.G. (1913- ), South African au- 
thor. 
-South African literature development 10:1232f 


Louys, Pierre (b. prerre Louis, Dec. 10, 
1870, Ghent—d. June 4, 1925, Paris), French 


Louys 
H. Roger-Viollet 


novelist and poet whose merit and limitation 
were tO express pagan sensuality with stylistic 
perfection. He frequented Parnassian and 
Symbolist circles and was a friend of the com- 
poser Claude Debussy. He founded short- 
lived literary reviews, notably La Conque, 
1891. His Chansons de Bilitis (1894) prose po- 
ems about Sapphic love, purporting to be 
translations from the Greek, deceived even 
experts. Aphrodite (1896), a novel depicting 
courtesan life in ancient Alexandria, made 
him famous. His best novel is La Femme et le 
pantin (1898; Woman and Puppet, 1908), set 
in Spain. Louys’s popularity, which rested 
more on his eroticism than on purely aesthetic 
grounds, has faded. 


lovage (Levisticum officinale), herb of the 
family Apiaceae (Umbelliferae) native to 
southern Europe. It is cultivated for its stalks 
and foliage, which are used for tea, as a vege- 
table, and to flavour foods, particularly 
meats. Its rhizomes (underground stems) are 
used as a carminative and its seeds as flavour- 
ing and in confectionery. Lovage has a pleas- 
ant, sweet flavour similar to that of celery. Its 


Lovage (Levisticum officinale) 
Walter Chandoha 


essential oil is obtained from the flowering 
tops for use in perfumery and flavouring. 


Lovanium University of Kinshasa, Zaire, 
founded 1954 by the Catholic University of 
Louvain, Belgium, in collaboration with the 
government. 
‘cultural and scientific facilities 10:476g; 

map 475 


Lovat, Simon Fraser, 11th Baron (1667?- 
1747), Scottish Jacobite, chief of clan Fraser. 
In the 1745 rebellion he pretended loyalty to 
George II, but, after the victory in the Battle 
of Prestonpans (1745), he openly supported 
the Stuarts and was eventually captured and 
executed. 


love. The idea of love is treated under the fol- 
lowing titles: Chinese philosophy; Christiani- 
ty; Christian mysticism; Hindu mysticism; Is- 
lam; Islamic mysticism; mysticism; philoso- 
phy, history of Western; and Platonism and 
Neoplatonism., The titles of these articles indi- 
cate the fields of scholarship or thought in 
which the idea of love plays an important 
role. 


Love, Augustus Edward Hough (b, April 
17, 1863, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset—d. 
June 5, 1940, Oxford), geophysicist who dis- 
covered a major type of earthquake wave that 
was subsequently named for him. He held the 
position of Sedleian professor of natural 
philosophy at Oxford University (1899-1940). 
Love wrote General Theory of Earth Tides: 
Some Problems of Geodynamics (1911). 


Love Among the Artists (1900), novel by 
George Bernard Shaw. 
-composition and style 16:655h 


love and strife, in the metaphysics of Em- 
pedocles, 5th-century sc Greek philosopher, 
two universal forces that explain the cycle of 
order and chaos. 

time flow as alternating rhythm 18:412a 


lovebird (Agapornis), a small parrot (q.v.) of 
Africa and Madagascar, noted for pretty col- 


Lovebirds (Agapornis personata) 
Toni Angermayer 


ours and seemingly affectionate close sitting of 
pairs. (That one will die grieving if bereft of its 
mate is unproved.) The nine species are 10 to 
16 centimetres (4 to 6 inches) long, chunky, 
and short-tailed; most have a red bill and 
prominent eye-ring. Sexes look alike. In the 
wild, large flocks forage in woods and scrub- 
lands for seeds and may damage crops. To 
make its nest in a tree hole, the female carries 
nest material tucked into her rump feathers 
and runs bits of grass or leaf through her bill 
to soften them. The 4 to 6 eggs are incubated 
for about 20 days. 

Popular in small aviaries, lovebirds are not 
easy to tame but may learn tricks and talk a 
bit. They are hardy and long-lived but pugna- 
cious toward other birds and have squeaky, 
chittering voices. 

The black-masked lovebird, A. personata, of 
Tanzania is green with blackish-brown head 
and a yellow band across the breast and hind- 
neck; a common mutation in captivity is blue 
and whitish. Largest species is the rosy-faced 
lovebird, A. roseicollis, of Angola to South 
Africa. 

Birds erroneously called lovebirds include 
the budgerigar (see parakeet) and the parrot- 
let (Forpus species), of tropical American for- 
ests. 

‘nesting and associated behaviours 2:809¢ 
passim to 814c 

stimuli and concerned brain areas 2:542c 

‘traits, behaviour, and classification 15:139a 


Lovech, town, Lovech okriig (province), 
north central Bulgaria, on the Osttm (Ossam) 
River. A rapidly developing industrial town, 
its manufactures include cycles, motorcycles, 
automobiles, agricultural machinery, and 
leather goods. Once a prehistoric settlement, 
it was later a Roman town and then a large 
Turkish centre, In the twilight of the Turkish 
era in the 19th century, Lovech played a lead- 
ing role in anti-Turkish sentiment. The nation- 
al hero and revolutionary Vasil Levsky was 
hanged at nearby Kakrina; the Vasil Levsky 
house museum commemorates his life. Other 
historic attractions are a covered bridge, a 
facsimile of a wooden structure destroyed by 
fire, the Stratesh Hill, and the Devetashka 
Cave. The last, a prehistoric dwelling and now 
a park, contains a large cave with stalagmites, 
stalactites, underground river, and a waterfall. 
Pop. (1970 est.) town, 41,967; okriig, 222,880. 
43°08’ N, 24°43’ E 

-area and population table 3:472 

-map, Bulgaria 3:470 


Lovecraft, H(oward) P(hillips) (b. Aug. 
20, 1890, Providence, R.I.—d. March 15, 
1937, Providence), author of fantastic or 
macabre short novels and stories, one of the 
20th-century masters of the Gothic tale. Most 
of his stories appeared in the magazine Weird 
Tales (from 1923). Dislocation of time and 
space is the theme of his Cthulhu Mythos 
’ tales, involving horrific beings of extrater- 
restrial origin. His knowledge of history (espe- 
cially that of New England) and geography 
and his interpolation of an elaborate original 
mythology lend to his writings a verisimilitude 
unexpected in fantasy literature. The Case of 


Lovecraft, c. 1934 


By ‘courtesy of Brown University Library, Providence, 
‘Rhode ‘sland 


Charles Dexter Ward (1928) and At the 
Mountains of Madness (1931) are considered 
his best short novels. 


Lovedu, Bantu-speaking people of the 
Transvaal. Their subsistence is based on the 
cultivation of maize and other grains and 
vegetables, supplemented by hunting and ani- 
mal husbandry. Women do most of the 
agricultural work, men the hunting, herding, 
and milking of livestock. The Lovedu live in 
small hamlets, or kraals, consisting of men 
related through the male line and their wives 
and children. Women have considerable social 
and political power: since the 19th century 
women have ruled as divine monarchs. 
-kinship and bridewealth custom 10:481b 
‘witchcraft as psychological need 19:899h 


Love for Love (1695), play by William Con- 
greve. 
-success and staging 4:1131f 


Love For Three Oranges, The, original 
French title L;AMOUR DES TROIS ORANGES (first 
performed 1921), opera in four acts by Sergey 
Prokofiev, based on an 18th-century Italian 
play by Carlo Gozzi. A play within a play, the 
opera centres around an audience of Cynics, 
Emptyheads, Glooms, and Joys, who watch 
the performance of a burlesque opera about a 
legendary prince. It was first performed (in 
French) in Chicago. 

-Chicago premiere and subsequent 

success 15:34g 


love grass, common name for tufted, annual 
and perennial grasses comprising the genus 
Eragrostis (family Poaceae), about 250 spe- 
cies of which are native to tropical and tem- 
perate regions of the world. Plains love grass 
(E. intermedia), sand love grass (E. trichodes), 
and weeping love grass (E. curvula) are forage 
species in southern North America. Weeping 
love grass, native to South Africa, was intro- 
duced as an ornamental! and now is used to re- 
claim abandoned or eroded areas formerly 
under cultivation. Stink grass (E. cilianensis), 
a weedy, coarse annual native to the Mediter- 
ranean regions and introduced into many oth- 
er areas, has a musty odour produced by 
glands on its leaves. It may be poisonous to 
livestock if consumed in large amounts. 


love-in-a-mist, common name for Nigella 
damascena, an annual herbaceous (non- 
woody) plant of the buttercup family (Ranun- 


Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damascena) 


Valerie Finnis 


culaceae) native to southern Europe and 
grown in gardens in temperate regions of the 
world. It grows 45 to 60 centimetres (18 to 24 
inches) tall and has blue or white flowers 
about four centimetres across and threadlike 
leaves. The giobular fruit is sometimes tinged 
with purple. : 


Lovejoy, Elijah P(arish) (o. Nov. 9, 1802, 
Albion, Maine—d. Nov. 7, 1837, Alton, Ill. ), 
newspaper editor and martyred Abolitionist 
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who died in defense of his right to print anti- 
slavery material in the North in the period 
leading up to the U.S. Civil War (1861-65). 


Lovejoy 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


In 1827 Lovejoy moved to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he established a school and entered 
journalism. Six years later he received his li- 
cense to preach and became editor of the Sr. 
Louis Observer, a Presbyterian weekly in 
which he strongly condemned slavery and 
supported gradual emancipation. A letter in 
1835 signed by a number of important men in 
St. Louis requested him to moderate the tone 
of his editorials. He replied in an editorial 
reiterating his views and his right to publish 
them. Threats of mob violence, however, 
forced him to move his press across the Mis- 
sissippi River to Alton, Ill. Despite its new lo- 
cation, his press was destroyed by mobs sever- 
al times in one year. Finally, on the night of 
Noy. 7, 1837, a mob attacked the building 
and Lovejoy was killed in its defense. The 
news of his death stirred the people of the 
North profoundly and led to a great strength- 
ening of Abolitionist sentiment. 


Lovek, the principal city of Cambodia after 
the sacking of Angkor by the Siamese king 
Boromoraja II in 1431. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries Cambodia was in a state of eclipse 
and was relegated to the role of a minor state. 
The Siamese destruction of Angkor and its ir- 
rigation and water storage facilities left the 
Khmer people without the will or the re- 
sources to restore Angkor. Lovek was chosen 
as a new capital because of its more readily 
defensible terrain. It was located halfway be- 
tween Phnom Penh and the lower end of the 
Tonle Sap (Great Lake). King Ang Chan 
(1516-66) chose Lovek as his official capital 
and erected his palace there in 1553. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries Cambodia 
and the Thai state of Ayutthaya were in- 
volved in almost constant warfare. In 1587 
the Ayutthayan leader Phra Naret attacked 
the Cambodians and drove to the walls of 
Lovek before a lack of supplies forced an end 
to the campaign. In 1594 King Naresuan suc- 
ceeded in capturing Lovek, taking many Cam- 
bodian captives to repopulate areas of Siam 
ravaged in the wars with Burma. A usurper 
took control of the city until the Cambodian 
kings, with Portuguese and Spanish help, were 
returned to the city. 

Lovek’s importance waned in the 17th cen- 
tury. A new capital was established south of 
Lovek at Oudong by King Chey Chetta IJ in 
1618, after Cambodia won a degree of inde- 
pendence from Siam. In 1654 an English trad- 
ing factory was established at Lovek by the 
British East India Company. In 1692 the royal 
family and 5,000 refugees from a small Cham 
state near Cap Varella sought refuge there 
from the expanding Vietnamese kingdom. 


Lovelace, Richard (b. 1618—d. 1657, Lon- 
don), poet, soldier, and ardent Royalist whose 
graceful lyrics and dashing career made him 
the prototype of the perfect Cavalier. He 
came of an old Kentish family but was proba- 
bly born in the Netherlands, where his father 
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was in military service. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and Oxford. After leaving Ox- 
ford he retired “in great splendour to the 
Court.” At 16 or possibly a little later, he 
wrote The Scholar, a comedy acted at White- 
friars, of which the prologue and epilogue sur- 
vive. He took part in the expeditions to Scot- 
land (1639-40) at the time of the rebellions 
against Charles I. During the second rebel- 
lion, he wrote The Soldier, a tragedy never 
acted and now lost. 

Returning to his estates in Kent, Lovelace 
was chosen to present (1642) a Royalist pe- 
tition to a hostile House of Commons. For 
this he was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, 
London, where he wrote “To Althea, from 
Prison,” which contains the well-known lines: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make/Nor iron 
bars a cage.” He passed much of the next four 
years abroad and was wounded fighting for 
the French against the Spaniards at Dun- 
kerque in 1646. In 1648 he was again impris- 
oned. During his imprisonment, Lovelace pre- 
pared Lucasta (1649) for the press. 


bw s, ‘ as ? 

Lovelace, oil painting by an unknown 
artist; in Dulwich College Picture Gallery, 
London 


By courtesy of Dulwich College Picture Gallery, London 


He continued to write commendatory verses 
for various publications, a practice he began 
at 20. The antiquarian and historian Anthony 
a Wood says he died in misery and poverty in 
1658, but an elegy on him was printed in 1657. 
He had certainly sold much of his estates, but 
none of the elegies supports the story of his 
unhappy death. 

He seems to have been planning a second 
volume, but the only other publication of his 
work was Lucasta. Posthume Poems of Rich- 
ard Lovelace, Esq. (1659) was edited by his 
Nats Dudley, including Elegies, and dated 
1660. 

In his poems, Lovelace generally follows the 
“conceited” (elaborate and ingenious) fash- 
ions of his time, though some critics consider 
that his best poems owe much to a simplicity 
of thought and diction. Often noted was the 
unevenness of his work, summed up by the 
observation of the physician and critic John 
Ferriar, “Lovelace strikes, by fits a note di- 
vine.” 


Loveland, city, Larimer County, northern 
Colorado, U.S., on the Big Thompson River, 
east of the Front Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, just south of Fort Collins. Founded in 
1877 during construction of the Colorado 
Central Railroad, it was soon populated by 
unlucky gold miners who turned to farming. 
Named in honour of W.A.H. Loveland, presi- 
Set of the railroad, it was incorporated in 
ile 

Loveland is a processing and shipping centre 
for local irrigated farm products (sugar beets, 
alfalfa, vegetables, small grains, cherries, and 
livestock); manufactures include toys, elec- 
tronic equipment, mobile homes, and or- 
thopedic braces. The Loveland post office is 
annually deluged with valentine cards to be 


remailed with the city’s postmark and special 
cachet. The Miss Liberty Monument, on the 
shore of nearby Loveland Lake, is a replica of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 
This city is a tourist base for nearby Estes 
Park, Roosevelt National Forest, and Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Pop. (1980) 30,244. 
40°24’ N, 105°05’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lovell, Sir (Alfred Charles) Bernard 
11:131 (b. Aug. 31, 1913, Oldland Common, 
Gloucestershire), radio astronomer, founder 
and director of England’s Jodrell Bank Ex- 
perimental Station. 

Abstract of text biography. Lovell was edu- 
cated at the University of Bristol (Ph.D., 
1936) and did his early work at the Victoria 
University of Manchester (1936-39). During 
World War II his research in radar earned 
him the Order of the British Empire (1946). In 
1946 he returned to the Victoria University of 
Manchester and began to develop the obser- 
vatory at Jodrell Bank. There he completed in 
1957 what was for some years the world’s 
largest steerable radio telescope. Lovell was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1955; 
in 1961 he was knighted. 


Lovell, Francis Lovell, Viscount (b. 1454 
—d. 1487?), English politician, supporter of 
King Richard III in the dynastic struggles of 
the 1480s, led the first rebellion against Rich- 
ard’s enemy and successor Henry VII and 
took part in the later rising of the impostor 
Lambert Simnel. 

A son of John, 8th baron Lovell of Tich- 
marsh, Francis Lovell was knighted by Rich- 
ard, duke of Gloucester (later Richard III), 
during an expedition to Scotland in 1480 and 
was created viscount in January 1483. 
Throughout the reign of Richard III (June 
1483-August 1485), Lovell was the king’s 
chamberlain. 

He fought for the King against the Earl of 
Richmond (afterward Henry VII) at Bos- 
worth Field (Aug. 22, 1485) and, after the de- 
feat and death of Richard, fled to sanctuary in 
Colchester. The following year he escaped to 
lead a potentially dangerous but ill-organized 
revolt in Yorkshire against Henry VII. When 
the rebellion was put down, he went to the 
Netherlands and, in May 1487, to Ireland 
with John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, and a 
force of German mercenaries in support of 
Lambert Simnel, the impostor “King Edward 
VI.” They crossed to England but were de- 
feated by Henry VII’s army at East Stoke, 
Nottinghamshire, in June 1487. 

Lovell was seen fleeing after this battle but 
was never heard of again. In 1708 there was 
found in a secret vault in Lovell’s house at 
Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire, the skeleton of a 
man seated at a table, on which were writing 
materials and a book. It is thought that 
Lovell died there in hiding. 


Lovell, James Arthur, Jr. (b. March 25, 
1928, Cleveland), astronaut, commander of 
the nearly disastrous Apollo 13 flight to the 
Moon in 1970. His first space flight was on the 
record-breaking 14-day orbit of Gemini 7 with 
Frank Borman. Launched Dec. 4, 1965, 


j 
hbiy 
James A. Lovell, Jr., 1969 


By courtesy of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 
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Gemini 7 was joined in space by Gemini 6, 
manned by Walter M. Schirra, Jr., and 
Thomas P. Stafford, for the first successful 
space rendezvous. Lovell joined Edwin E. Al- 
drin for the last flight of the Gemini series, 
Gemini 12, which was launched on Nov. 11, 
1966, and remained in orbit for four days. 
When Michael Collins dropped out of the 
Apollo 8 flight, Lovell, who was assigned to 
the back-up crew, replaced him, Apollo 8, 
manned by Lovell, Borman, and William 
Anders, was launched on Dec. 21, 1968, and 
carried man on the first flight around the 
Moon. This flight was the first of three 
preparatory to the Moon landing of Apollo 
iil. 


With astronauts Fred W. Haise, John L. 
Swigert, Jr., and Lovell aboard, Apollo 13 
lifted off on April 11, 1970, headed for the Fra 
Mauro Hills on the Moon. At 10:08 pM EsT on 
April 13, approximately 205,000 miles 
(330,000 kilometres) from Earth, an explosion 
ruptured an oxygen tank in the service 
module. The resulting shortage of power and 
oxygen forced the abandonment of the Moon 
mission, Apollo 13’s crew changed course to 
an orbit swinging around the Moon once and 
then returned to Earth. With the successful re- 
turn of Apollo 13 on April 17, Lovell had 
completed over 715 hours of space travel. 
-manned space flight, table 3 17:368 


Lovelock, Jack, full name JOHN EDWARD 
LOVELOocK (b. Jan. 5, 1910, Cushington, 
N.Z.—d. Dec. 28, 1949, New York City), ath- 
lete famous for an unexpected victory in the 
1,500-metre (metric-mile) race in the 1936 
Olympic Games. The world record he set on 
fe occasion—3 min 47.8 sece—endured until 
After studying at the University of Otago, 
New Zealand, Lovelock went to Oxford in 
1931 as a Rhodes scholar. The next year he 
set a British record of 4 min 12.0 sec for the 
mile. On July 15, 1933, at Princeton, N.J., he 
ran the mile in the world record time of 4 min 
7.6 sec. In the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, the 
favourite in the metric-mile event was the 
U.S. runner Glenn Cunningham, who had 
broken Lovelock’s world mile record in 1934. 
On August 6, however, Lovelock used his 
greater mastery of pace to defeat Cunningham 
and the rest of an exceptional field of milers. 

An orthopedic surgeon in New York City 
from 1947, Lovelock was killed in a subway 
accident. 


Love of Jeanne Ney, The (1927), film di- 
rected by G.W. Pabst. 
-plot and techniques 12:524h 


Love Parade, The (1929), film directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. 
-theme and technique 12:530f 


Lovering, Thomas Seward (b. May 12, 
1896, St. Paul, Minn.), geologist who helped 
establish criteria for determining the presence 
of buried ore bodies. t 

He was a member of the U.S. Geological 
Survey from 1925, with the exception of the 
years 1934 to 1944, when he was a professor 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Lovering’s works include geochemical pros- 
pecting; studies of the chemistry of rock alter- 
ation and of the origin and utilization of geo- 
thermal energy; and investigations of the geo- 
logical importance of the ways in which 
grasses make use of silica. He wrote Minerals 
in World Affairs (1943). 

-ore deposition temperature and 

pressure 13:666b 


Lovers complaint, A (1609), poem some- 
times attributed to Shakespeare, originally 
printed with his sonnets. 

-authenticity, structure, and style 16:619f 


Loves, translation of Amores (first appeared 
20 Bc), poetical work by Ovid. 
-early poetic theme of love 13:798b 


love seat, a wide chair, capable of, if not de- 
signed for, accomodating two people, whose 
wee 


Love seat, English, c. 1720 
By courtesy of Country Life, London 


intentions are implied in the name. The mak- 
ers of early examples, in the late 17th and 
18th centuries, probably were not motivated 
by the amorous considerations with which lat- 
er generations have credited them; their more 
immediate concern was allowing more space 
for the ample dresses of the period. From the 
beginning of the 19th century onward, howev- 
er, chairs of this size were being produced un- 
der the name love seat, or courting chair; to 
emphasize the presumptions of duality, the 
two sections were sometimes divided (by an S- 
shape plan, for example) in a manner more 
symbolic than effective. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, comedy by Shake- 
speare first performed 1594/95 satirizing cur- 
rent affectations and presenting characters 
modelled after Henry of Navarre and his fol- 
lowers Biron, Longueville, and d’Aumont, as 
well as stock commedia dell’arte types. Ma- 
jor ref. 16:621f 

-comedy and lack of self-knowledge 4:96le 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1141d 


Loves of Mars and Venus, The (produced 
1717), by John Weaver, the first ballet d’ac- 
tion. 

-choreographic use of dance and mime 4:453b 


Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, The, 
early poem by T.S. Eliot, first published in 
Poetry magazine in 1915. Cast in the form of a 
dramatic monologue, it is about a respecta- 
ble, middle-class man who, though aware that 
he is inhibited by the society he inhabits, lacks 
the will power to resist his situation. 
-publication and poetic diction reform 6:724c 


Loves Without Love, Italian Amori SENZA 
AMORE (1894), collection of short stories by 
Luigi Pirandello. 

-wry nature of realistic style 14:469e 


Lovett, William (b. May 8, 1800, Newlyn, 
Cornwall—d. Aug. 8, 1877, London), Chart- 


Lovett, detail of an engraving by an 
unknown artist 
The Manse}! Collection 


ist leader in England, the person mainly re- 
sponsible for drafting the People’s Charter of 
1838, demanding electoral reform. A cabinet- 
maker i in London after 1821, he was self-edu- 
cated in economics and politics and a follower 


of the: utopian socialist Robert Owen. In . 


1829 he became honorary- secretary to the 
British Association for the Promotion of Co- 
operative Knowledge, an organization that 
proved to be extremely important in the de- 
velopment of working class radicalism. In 
1836 he and other London radicals found- 
ed the London Workingmen’s Association, 
a issued the People’s Charter two years 
ater. 

Lovett’s moderation made it difficult for him 
to work with the more militant Chartist leader 
Feargus O’Connor; thus his role in Chartism 
was limited, although in 1839 he was secretary 
of a Chartist national convention. Arrested af- 
ter Chartist disturbances in Birmingham while 
the convention was in progress there, he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment in War- 
wick jail. There he and John Collins, a fellow 
prisoner, wrote Chartism: A New Organiza- 
tion of the People. (See also Chartism.) 

In 1841 Lovett established the National As- 
sociation for Promoting the Political and So- 
cial Improvement of the People, to which he 
devoted most of his energies. He wrote (after 
1857) a number of textbooks for working 
class students, His autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1876. 


Love wave: see in wave, seismic. 


Lovinescu, Eugen (1881-1943), Romanian 
novelist. 
‘Romanian novel development 13:295c 


loving cup, large, two-handled cup, often 
made of silver, that may take many forms. In 


English loving cup with cover, silver gilt, by Paul 
Lamérie (1688-1751); in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, bequest of 
Alfred Duane Pell, 1925 


the past, at weddings, banquets, or meetings, 
a loving cup might be shared by a number of 
persons for ceremonial drinking, symbolizing 
friendship and unity. Loving cups are often 
given as tokens to winners of games or other 
competitions. The French coupe de mariage is 
a somewhat shallow form of loving cup. 


Lovington, city, seat (1917) of Lea County, 
southeastern New Mexico, U.S., on the Llano 
Estacado, near the Texas border. Founded in 
1908 on the homestead of R.F. Love, it devel- 
oped as a centre of irrigated farm- and ranch- 
lands, Gas and oil deposits discovered in the 
1920s promoted the city’s growth. Petroleum, 
livestock, and truck crops are the basic com- 
modities. Inc, 1918. Pop. (1980) 9, 727: 

32°57’ N, 103°21’ W 


low, atmospheric low-pressure centre, or cy- 
clone, around which winds blow counter- 
clockwise in the Northern Hemisphere and 
clockwise in the Southern Hemisphere. 
-hurricane and typhoon changes 9:58f 
-monsoon causes and characteristics 12:390d 
-weather forecasting principles 19:699b 


'-wind systems and pressure 19:865h; illus. 864 
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Low, Sir David (Alexander Cecil) (b. 
April 7, 1891, Dunedin, N.Z.—d. Sept. 19, 
1963, London), one of the great modern 
political cartoonists and caricaturists, who, of 
all newspaper cartoonists, came to terms most 
successfully with the limitations of topicality, 


MY FRIENDS, WE HAVE FAILED. 
WE JUST COULDN'T CONTROL 


YOUR_WARLIKE” PASSIONS. * | 
= 
5 
tae | 


“The Conference Excuses Itself,’”’ cartoon by Low, 
published in the London Evening Standard, May 23, 
1937 


By permission of the Low Trustees and the London Evening Standard 


newsprint, and the reader, A self-taught artist, 
he was already contributing cartoons to a lo- 
cal weekly paper at the age of 11. At 17 he set 
out as a full-time free-lance artist, combining 
this work from 1911 with a post on the Bulle- 
tin of Sydney, Australia. Having acquired a 
certain notoriety with some highly successful 
and impudent cartoons of Australia’s Labor 
prime minister “Billy” Hughes (The Billy 
Book, 1918), Low was invited to England by 
the Daily News in 1919, He found himself on 
the Star, however, remaining there until 1927, 
when he joined the Evening Standard at the 
invitation of Lord Beaverbrook. Thriving in 
opposition to this paper’s right-wing political 
views, Low produced his best work. He 
reached his peak with the political cartoons of 
the years before and during World War II, 
which earned him world fame and the special 
hatred of Adolf Hitler. His Colonel Blimp 
also was born in the Evening Standard. The 
dramatic simplicity of his conception and the 
almost Oriental facility of his brushwork com- 
bined with telling effect, especially when deal- 
ing with the black and white issues of Fascism 
and oppression. Much work on these themes 
is contained in The Years of Wrath (1949). 
Thirty collections of Low’s works were pub- 
lished between 1908 and 1960. His Autobiog- 
raphy appeared in 1956. He left the Evening 
Standard for the Daily Herald in 1950, but 
the situation was unsatisfactory and in 1953 
he joined The Guardian, with which he had 
long been associated. He was knighted in 
1962. 

caricature style, devices, and 

tone 3:913g 


Low, Sir Hugh (b. May 10, 1824, Clapton, 
Eng.—d. April 18, 1905, Alassio, Italy), first 
successful British administrator in the Malay 
Peninsula, whose methods became models for 
subsequent British colonial operations in Ma- 
laya. 

Before going to Malaya, Low had spent an 
uneventful 30 years as a colonial civil servant 
in the crown colony of Labuan, a small island 
off the northwest coast of Borneo, where he 
acquired administrative experience, fluency in 
Malay, and a reputation as a naturalist. In 
April 1877 he became resident of Perak (now 
a state of West Malaysia). By treaty, the resi- 
dent was an adviser whose decisions were 
binding in all matters apart from custom or 
religion. The first resident had been murdered 
by Malays in 1874, precipitating a war that 
had left nearly all high Malay officials dead or 
in exile. With Low’s appointment, civil au- 
thority was resumed. 

In his 12 years in Perak, Low firmly estab- 
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lished a peaceful British administration. He 
created a state council that included principal 
Malay, Chinese, and British leaders, and he 
made extensive use of prominent Malays at 
- most levels of his administration. While he 
was careful to allow the Malays no real inde- 
pendence, he was notably successful in mold- 
ing an effective administration from the racial 
and cultural amalgam he found in the state. 


Low, Seth (b. Jan. 18, 1850, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—d. Sept. 17, 1916, Bedford Hills), municipal 
reformer, university builder, and philanthro- 
pist who during his tenure as president of Co- 
lumbia College transformed it from a small 
college on a crowded city block into a large 
university with an impressive campus on 
Morningside Heights. He was graduated as 
valedictorian of Columbia College in 1870, 
thereupon entering his father’s prosperous im- 
porting business and becoming a leader in the 
silk trade. 

Low was twice elected mayor of Brooklyn, 
and his administration (1881-85) was noted 
for its civil service reform, administrative effi- 
ciency, public school reorganization, and ad- 
vocacy of home rule. 


Seth Low 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Low served as president of Columbia from 
1890 to 1901. By absorption or alliance he 
brought the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Barnard College, Teachers College, 
and other Columbia affiliates more closely 
into the university system. He also organized 
the University Council and the graduate 
faculties of philosophy and pure science. 

His philanthropy was marked by his gift of 
the imposing central building on the new cam- 
pus, by his support of professorships, and by 
his aid, through Frederick Barnard, of educa- 
tion for women. In 1899 he was a delegate to 
the first Hague Peace Conference. 

Elected mayor of New York City in 1901 on 
an anti- Tammany fusion ticket, Low eliminat- 
ed paternalism and demonstrated municipal 
administration on business principles. Failing 
re-election in 1903, he nonetheless continued 
outstanding public service, furthering educa- 
tion for Negroes as chairman of the trustees of 
Tuskegee Institute (Ala.) from 1907 until his 
death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. B.R.C. Low, Seth Low (1925); 
David K. Nothstein, “Mayor Seth Low,” Co- 
lumbia University Quarterly, vol. 32 (December 

1940), and articles in Columbia Alumni News, vol. 
8 (Oct. 20, 1916). 


Low Archipelago (French Polynesia): see 
Tuamotu Archipelago. 


Lowball (card game): see Low Poker. 
low blood pressure: see hypotension. 


lowboy, a word favoured by American usage 
to describe a small dressing table with four or 
six legs and two or three drawers, resembling 
in some ways the lower portion of a highboy 
(q.v.). Lowboy and highboy were often made 
to match. In the versions until about 1750, the 


Mahogany lowboy in the Chippendale style, 
Philadelphia, 1760-75; in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Kennedy Fund, 1918 


legs are joined by stretchers, but after that 
date they usually assume a cabriole shape (see 
cabriole leg). 


Low Church: see Evangelicals, Anglican. 


low comedy, dramatic or literary entertain- 
ment-with no underlying purpose except to 
provoke laughter by boasting, boisterous 
jokes, drunkenness, scolding, fighting, buf- 
foonery, and other riotous activity. Used ei- 
ther alone or added as comic relief to more 
serious forms, low comedy has origins in the 
comic improvisations of actors in ancient 
Greek and Roman comedy. Low comedy can 
also be found in medieval religious drama, in 
the works of Shakespeare, in farce and vaude- 
ville, and more recently in the antics of mo- 
tion-picture comedians. 


Low Countries, history of 11:132. The 
Low Countries comprise the three present 
states of The Netherlands, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg. Conquered by ‘the Romans in the 
lst century Bc, the Low Countries remained 
under Roman occupation until the early 5th 
century AD, when the area came under the 
control of the Franks. After the collapse of 

the Frankish Carolingian empire in the mid- 

9th century, a number of political units 

emerged in the area of the Low Countries, in- 
cluding the county of Flanders, the duchy of 

Brabant, the county of Holland, and the bish- 

opric of Liége. The rule of the ‘dukes of Bur- 

gundy and then of the House of Habsburg 
during the 15th and early 16th centuries 
brought a degree of unity and stability to the 
area. A revolt began against the rule of the 

Spanish Habsburgs in 1568, and the predomi- 

nantly Protestant northern provinces formed a 

Dutch republic, the United Provinces, 12 

years later. Spain formally recognized Dutch 

independence in 1648. Throughout the 17th 
century the United Provinces comprised one 
of the great commercial powers of Europe 
and the centre of an overseas empire. The 

Low Countries came under the rule of revolu- 

tionary France in 1795, and in 1814 they were 

reunited as the independent Kingdom of The 

Netherlands, But the predominantly Catholic 

southern provinces, which had remained un- 

der Habsburg rule during the 17th and 18th 
centuries (to 1795), revolted against the north 
and formed the independent kingdom of Bel- 
gium in 1831. Luxembourg, which for much 
of its history was a principality of the Holy 

Roman Empire, was set up as a grand duchy 

in 1815 to be ruled as a separate state by the 

kings of The Netherlands. That union ended 
in 1890. During World War I The Nether- 
lands remained neutral, while Belgium and 

Luxembourg were occupied by German 

forces. All the Low Countries were overrun 

by the Germans in World War II. In 1947 

they formed the economic union of Benelux. 
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Lowden, Frank Orren (1861-1943), U.S. 
lawyer, governor of Illinois (1917-21); he ad- 
vocated reforms in governmental administra- 
tion and improvements in the conditions of 
farmers. 


low-density lipoprotein deficiency: 
Bassen-Kornzweig syndrome. 


Lowe, Sir: Hudson (b, July 28, 1769, Gal- 
way, County Galway—d. Jan. 10, 1844, Lon- 
don), British general, governor of St. Helena 
when Napoleon I was held captive there, was 
widely criticized for his unbending treatment 
of the former emperor. Lowe held several im- 
portant commands in the war with France 
from 1793. He arrived on the island of St. 
Mele Napoleon’s last place of exile, in 


see 


; ge ril 1816. Many persons, notably the Duke 


ellington, considered the choice ill ad- 


, vised, for Lowe was a conscientious but un-- 


Sir Hudson Lowe, engraving by an 
unknown artist 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


imaginative man who took his responsibility 
with excessive seriousness. Overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the charge given him, Lowe 
adhered rigorously to orders and treated Na- 
poleon with extreme punctiliousness. After 
October 1816 the news that rescue operations 
were being planned by Bonapartists in the 
United States caused Lowe to impose even 
stricter regulations, The next month he de- 
ported the Comte de Las Cases, Napoleon’s 
confidant and former imperial chamberlain, 
for writing letters about Lowe’s severity. 
When, late in 1817, Napoleon first showed 
symptoms of his fatal illness, Lowe did noth- 
ing to mitigate the Emperor’s living condi- 
tions. Yet Lowe recommended that the British 
government increase its allowance to Napo- 
leon’s household by one-half. After the Em- 
peror’s death (May 5, 1821), Lowe returned 
to England, where he received the thanks of 
King George IV but was met with generally 
unfavourable opinion. He later commanded 
the British forces on Ceylon (1825-30) but 


- was not appointed governor of that island 


when the office fell vacant in 1830. 
-Napoleon’s life on St. Helena 12:837g 


Lowe, Peter (1559-1610), Scottish physi- 
cian, an organizer of the Faculty (later Royal 
College) of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow. 

‘history of medicine in Britain 11:829c 


Lowe, Robert, Viscount Sherbrooke: see 
Sherbrooke, Robert Lowe, Viscount. 


Lowe, Thaddeus Sobieski (1832-1913), 
U.S. aeronaut, meteorologist, and inventor. 
-balloon use in Civil War 7:383e 


Lowell, city, one of two Middlesex County 
seats (the other is Cambridge), northeastern 
Massachusetts, U.S., at the junction of the 
Concord and Merrimack rivers, near the New 
Hampshire border. Originally settled in 1653 
as a farming community and known as East 
Chelmsford, it grew as a major textile centre 
because of an abundance of waterpower from 
the Merrimack’s Pawtucket Falls (32 ft [10 
m]) and the completion of the Middlesex Ca- 
nal link to Boston in 1803. By 1824 the local- 
ity was crisscrossed by a canal system that 
served numerous mills. Incorporated as a 
town in 1826, it was named for Francis’Cabot 
Lowell, pioneer textile industrialist. Once 
known as the “Spindle City” and the “Man- 
chester of America,” it was mentioned by 
Charles Dickens in his American Notes. Its 
peak as a textile centre was reached about 
1924. Following a period of decline and even- 
tual relocation of mills to Southern states, the 
economy became more diversified and now in- 
cludes electronic, chemical, ordnance, pub- 
lishing, leather, and clothing industries. 

The birthplace of the artist James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler is preserved as a museum. 
The Lowell Technological Institute was 
founded in 1895 and Lowell State College was 
established as a teacher’s college in 1894. Inc, 
city, 1836. Pop. city, (1920) 112,759; (1980) 
92,418; metropolitan area (SMSA), 233, 410. 
42°39! N, 71°18' W 

-history of industrial community 9:497d 

-map, United States 18:908 


359 Lowell, Amy 


Lowell, Abbott Lawrence (b, Dec. 13, 
1856, Boston—d. Jan. 6, 1943, Boston), presi- 
dent of Harvard University from 1909 to 
1933, who led the university in significant aca- 
demic growth. He graduated from Harvard, 
A.B. 1877, LL.B. 1880, and practiced law in 
Boston for 17 years before turning to teaching 
at Harvard. In 1909 he succeeded Charles 
William Eliot as president. Within a few years 
he modified Eliot’s “‘free elective” system; de- 
vised general examinations to offset the effect 
of fragmented, isolated courses; and set up a 
tutorial plan to supplement undergraduate 
lectures. During his administration student en- 
rollment more than doubled, the faculty near- 
ly trebled, endowments increased from 
$22,000,000 to $130,000,000, and new profes- 
sional schools of architecture, business ad- 
ministration, education, and public health 


Abbott Lowell 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


were added. Beginning in 1930 he reorganized 
the Harvard undergraduate body of about 
3,200 students into seven separate, self-con- 
tained residential houses. His influence on 
U.S. education in general is typified by Con- 
flicts of Principle (1932; rev. ed., 1956) and At 
War with Academic Tradition in America 
(1934), both illustrative of his lifelong concern 
for academic freedom. 


Lowell, Amy (b. Feb. 9, 1874, Brookline, 
Mass.—d. May 12, 1925, Brookline), critic, 
lecturer, and a leading poet of the Imagist 
school. A member of the prominent Lowell 
family of Boston, she was educated by her 
mother and in private schools and travelled 
widely. At 28 she began to devote herself seri- 
ously to poetry, but published nothing until 

1910, when a poem appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Her first volume, A Dome of Many- 
Coloured Glass (1912), was succeeded by 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed (1914), which 
included her first poems in free verse and what 
she called “polyphonic prose.” A Critical Fa- 
ble (1922), an imitation of her kinsman James 
Russell Lowell’s Fable for Critics, was pub- 
lished anonymously and stirred widespread 
speculation until she revealed her authorship 
the next year. 

During her later years Miss Lowell was the 
most striking figure in American poetry. Her 
vivid and powerful personality, her indepen- 
dence and zest made her conspicuous, as did 
her scorn of convention in such defiant ges- 
tures as smoking cigars. Having been dis- 
placed by her as the leader of the Imagists, 
Ezra Pound promptly restyled them the 
“Amygists” in tribute to her domineering 
qualities. A bold experimenter in form and 
technique, she remained conservative at the 
core, retaining conventional verse forms and 
in her last years severing connections with all 
radical schools of poetry. Qualities considered 
characteristic of her work include mastery of 
the free-verse technique and brilliant use of 
sensuous impressions in depicting the external 
world. “Lilacs” and “Patterns” are among her 
‘most frequently anthologized poems. Her oth- 
er works include Six French Poets (1915); 
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Men, Women, and Ghosts (1916); Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry (1917); Can 
Grande’s Castle (1918); Pictures of the Float- 
ing World (1919), which reflected her new 
preoccupation with Oriental poetry; Legends 
(1921); Fir-Flower Tablets (1921), with Flor- 
ence Ayscough; a two-volume biography, 
John Keats (1925); What's O'Clock (1925); 
East Wind (1926); and Ballads for Sale 
(1927). The Complete Poetical Works were 
published in 1955. She also wrote critical arti- 
cles for periodicals and often lectured. Biogra- 
phies include Amy Lowell: Portrait of the Poet 
in Her Time (1958) by Horace Gregory. 


Lowell, Francis Cabot (b. April 7, 1775, 
Newburyport, Mass.—d. Aug. 10, 1817, Bos- 
ton), member of the gifted Lowell family of 
Massachusetts and the principal founder of 
what is said to have been the world’s first tex- 
tile mill in which were performed all opera- 
tions converting raw cotton into finished 
cloth. While visiting the British Isles (1810- 
12) he closely studied the textile industries of 
Lancashire and Scotland. On returning to the 
U.S. he joined Patrick Tracy Jackson (his 
brother-in-law) and Nathan Appleton in 
founding the Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. (1812; factory built 
1813-14). With the inventor Paul Moody he 
devised an efficient power loom as well as 
spinning apparatus. The working conditions in 
his mill and the workers’ housing that he built 
were exemplary for the period. 

-industry’s concern for workers’ 

conditions 9:497d 
-Massachusetts manufacturing 
introduction 11:592h 


Lowell, James Russell (b. Feb. 22, 1819, 
Cambridge, Mass.—d. Aug. 12, 1891, Cam- 
bridge), poet, critic, and diplomat, whose ma- 
jor significance probably lies in the interest in 
literature he helped develop. Henry James 
wrote two eulogistic essays on Lowell, whose 
long succession of critical disciples—such as 
Barrett Wendell, George Woodberry, and Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman—attest to the vital- 
ity of his influence. A member of the distin- 
guished New England family that in the 20th 
century produced the poets Amy Lowell and 
Robert Lowell, he graduated from Harvard in 
1838 and in 1840 took his degree in law. 


James Russell Lowell 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


His writing up to about 1850 was dominated 
by humanitarian interests, notably Abolition. 
In 1844 he was married to the poet Maria 
White, who had helped inspire his poems in A 
Year’s Life (1841). After a three months’ edi- 
torship (with Robert Carter) in 1843 of the 
abortive periodical The Pioneer, which at- 
tracted work by Hawthorne, Poe, and Whit- 
tier, Lowell published Conversations on Some 
of the Old Poets (1845), which included pleas 
for Abolition and for the transcendence of na- 
tionalism over utopianism. From 1845 to 
1850 he wrote about 50 anti-slavery articles 
for periodicals. Even more effective were his 
Biglow Papers, which he began to serialize 
June 17, 1846 (first series collected in book 
form in 1848). Written in New England dia- 
lect, these satirized the Mexican War as an at- 


tempt to extend the area of slavery. The 
“miraculous year” 1848 also saw the publica- 
tion of the somewhat Tennysonian Vision of 
Sir Launfal and the witty Fable for Critics, 
urging American readers to glorify native po- 
ets such as Whittier. 

From 1850 to 1867, Lowell turned to nation- 
alism, or Unionism. A trip to Italy and En- 
gland in 1851-52 made him less anti-tradition- 
al, as Leaves from My Italian Journal (1854) 
suggests. The death of three of his children 
was followed by the death of his beloved wife 
in 1853. In 1855 his lectures on English poets 
before the Lowell Institute led to his appoint- 
ment as Smith professor of modern languages 
at Harvard, succeeding Longfellow. These 
lectures centred (as “The Function of the 
Poet’) on America’s resources to inspire great 
poetry. Again he went to Europe to study in 
Germany and Italy, returning in August 1856 
and taking up his professorship, which he held 
for 20 years. In 1857 he married Frances Dun- 
lap, who had cared for his only remaining 
child, Mabel. In that year also he began his 
four years’ editorship of the new Atlantic 
Monthly, to which he attracted the major 
New England authors who ushered in a gold- 
en era of American literature. His second se- 
ries of Biglow Papers (1867), devoted to 
Unionism and collected from periodicals, in- 
clude ‘“‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line,” which, 
along with “New England Two Centuries 
Ago” (1865), drew upon his native Puritan 
heritage of ordered liberty, in contrast to the 
anarchy of disunion. His central hope in this 
period was that “‘a strong nation begets strong 
citizens.” ““Ode Recited at the Harvard Com- 
memoration” and essays such as “‘E Pluribus 
Unum” and “Washers of the Shroud” (1862) 
also reflect his thought of this time. The Har- 
vard commemoration ode, a moving tribute 
to the martyred Lincoln in whom there was 
“nothing of Europe,” shows Lincoln as the 
product of “the unexhausted West,” which 
was to interest Lowell increasingly as a nur- 
sery of distinctive national traits—self-reliant 
individualism, egalitarianism, and optimism. 

From about 1867 to the end of his life, Low- 
ell was influenced by the corruption of the 
Grant administration, which proved that the 
Union did not automatically beget morally 
strong citizens. He now centred his work on 
making the individual man “sole sponsor of 
himself,” on self-mastery in the midst of greed 
and perpetual temptation. One of the chief 
means was tradition, the examples of the 
heroes of the entire past, especially as embod- 
ied in literature. Thus, partly through his edi- 
torship (with Charles Eliot Norton) of the 
North American Review (1864-72), Lowell 
published his critical essays on the great mas- 
ters. Guided by Edmund Burke and by Cole- 
ridge (the “first of critics”), Lowell exalted the 
Greeks’ “sense of proportion, their distaste 
for the exaggerated”; Dante’s sense of free- 
willed responsibility in the face of inward con- 
flict between appetite and aspiration; and 
Shakespeare’s view that this conflict can be re- 
solved on the human rather than the theologi- 
cal plane. In his long reflective poem “The 
Cathedral,’ Lowell concluded that the faith 
of the Middle Ages is “irrecoverable” but that 
modern science can be reconciled with a 
modified religious faith. His “Three Memorial 
Poems” held that true freedom is the fruit of 
self-control guided by the human ideal synthe- 
sized by culture and tradition. 

Pres. Rutherford B. Hayes rewarded Low- 
ell’s support in the Republican convention in 
1876 by appointing him minister to Spain 
(1877-80) and to Great Britain (1880-85). In 
England he served as president of the Words- 
worth Society, succeeding Matthew Arnold; 
and as president of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute in 1884 he delivered ““Democra- 
cy,” contrasting the British and U.S. govern- 
mental traditions to the anti-traditionalism of 
the French Revolution. Lowell returned home 
in June 1885, his wife having died in February, 
but he made four more summer visits to En- 
gland. 


-American literature of the 19th 
century 10:1188h 
-Garrison abolition spirit contrast 18:965h 


Lowell, Percival (b. March 13, 1855, Bos- 
ton—d. Nov. 12, 1916, Flagstaff, Ariz.), as- 
tronomer and founder of the Lowell Observa- 
tory, predicted the existence of the planet 
Pluto and initiated the search that ended in its 
discovery. A member of the distinguished 
Lowell family of Massachusetts (he was 
brother to Abbott Lawrence Lowell and Amy 
Lowell), he devoted himself (1883-93) to liter- 
ature and travel, much of the time in the Far 
East, which he described in Chosén (1886), 
The Soul of the Far East (1888), Noto (1891), 
and Occult Japan (1895). During part of this 
time he was counsellor and foreign secretary 
to the Korean Special Mission to the U.S. 


Percival Lowell 


By courtesy of the Lick Observatory Archives, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 


In the 1890s, inspired by the Italian astron- 
omer Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli’s discov- 
ery of “canals” on Mars, he decided to devote 
his fortune and energy to the study of Mars. 
After careful consideration of desirable sites, 
he built his private observatory at Flagstaff. 
Lowell championed the now abandoned theo- 
ry that intelligent inhabitants of a dying Mars 
constructed a planet-wide system of irrigation, 
utilizing water from the polar ice caps, which 
melt annually. He thought the canals were 
bands of cultivated vegetation dependent on 
this irrigation. Among his many books on this 
subject is Mars and Its Canals (1906). Low- 
ell’s theory, long vigorously opposed, was 
finally put to rest by information received 
from the U.S. spacecraft Mariner 4 when it 
passed Mars in July 1965. 

Early in the 20th century Lowell made an 
elaborate mathematical study of the irregular 
orbit of Uranus and concluded that certain 
unexplainable irregularities were attributable 
to the action of an unseen planet beyond Nep- 
tune, whose probable position he calculated. 
In 1905 he organized a systematic search by 
the staff of his observatory, and published his 
Memoir on a Trans-Neptunian Planet in 1915; 
14 years after his death the search culminated 
in the discovery of Pluto. 

-Martian canals as evidence of intelligent 
life 11:520h 
-Pluto prediction and discovery 14:580c 


Lowell, Robert (Traill Spence, Jr.) (b. 
March 1, 1917, Boston—d. Sept. 12, 1977, 
New York City), poet who expressed the ma- 
jor tensions—both public and private—of his 
time with technical mastery and haunting au- 
thenticity. His earlier poems, dense with 
clashing images and discordant sounds, de- 
scribe a view of the world whose bleakness is 
relieved by a religious mysticism, compound- 
ed as much of doubt as of faith. Later, he 
wrote in a more relaxed and conversational 
manner, te *, 
Lowell’s father was a naval officer, and both 
his parents were from distinguished New En- 
gland families. James Russell Lowell was his 
great-granduncle, and Amy, Percival, and Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell were his distant cous- 
ins. Although he turned away from his heri- 
tage of Puritanism—largely because he was 
repelled by what he felt was the high value it 


Robert Lowell 
Jill Krementz 


placed on the accumulation of money—he 
continued to be fascinated by it, and it forms 
the subject of many of his poems. 

He attended Harvard but, falling under the 
influence of the then-flourishing Southern for- 


malist school of poetry, transferred to Ken--- 


yon College, Gambier, Ohio, where John 
Crowe Ransom, a leading exponent of that 
trend, was teaching. Lowell graduated in 1940 
and that year married the novelist Jean 
Stafford and converted temporarily to Ca- 
tholicism, 

In 1943, during World War II, he refused to 
comply with the Selective Service Act and was 
sentenced to a year and a day in the federal 
penitentiary at Danbury, Conn., serving five 
months. His poem “In the Cage” from Lord 
Weary’s Castle (1946) comments on this ex- 
perience, as does in greater detail “Memories 
of West Street and Lepke” in Life Studies 
(1959). His first volume of poems, Land of 
Unlikeness (1944), deals with a world in crisis 
and the hunger for spiritual security. Lord 
Weary’s Castle, which won the Pulitzer Prize, 
exhibits greater variety and command. It con- 
tains two of his most praised poems: “The 
Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket,” elegizing 
Lowell’s cousin Warren Winslow, lost at sea 
during World War II, and “‘Colloquy in Black 
Rock,” celebrating the feast of Corpus Chris- 
tl. 

After being divorced in 1948, Lowell married 
the writer and critic Elizabeth Hardwick the 
next year. In 1951 he published a volume of 
chiefly narrative poems, Mills of the Kava- 
naughs. The title poem contains a long dra- 
matic monologue by a woman whose hus- 
band, a suicide, represented the last of a dis- 
tinguished Maine family. Underlying this con- 
temporary story is the classical myth of Per- 
sephone and Pluto. 

After a few years abroad, Lowell settled in 
Boston in 1954. His Life Studies (1959), which 
won the National Book Award for poetry, 
contains an autobiographical essay, “91 
Revere Street,” as well as a series of 15 
confessional poems. Chief among these are 
“Waking in Blue,” which tells of his confine- 
ment in a mental hospital, and “Skunk 
Hour,” which conveys his mental turmoil 
with dramatic intensity. 

Lowell’s activities in the civil rights and anti- 
war campaigns of the 1960s lent a more public 
note to his next three books of poetry: For the 
Union Dead (1964), Near the Ocean (1967), 
and Notebook 1967-68 (1969), the last a poet- 
ic record of a year that exhibits the interrela- 
tion between politics, the individual, and his 
culture. The title poem from For the Union 
Dead and ‘‘Waking Early Sunday Morning” 
from Near the Ocean are both critically es- 
teemed. 

Lowell’s trilogy of plays, The Old Glory, 
which views American culture over the span 
of history, was published in 1965 (rev. ed. 
1968). He also has produced translations that 
are essentially reworkings of the plays Phae- 
dra (1963) and Prometheus Bound (1969). He 
won the Bollingen poetry translation prize for 
Imitations (1961), free renderings of various 
European poets, and continued in this vein 


with The Voyage and Other Versions of Poems 


: by Baudelaire (1968). 


low-energy coast, oceanic shoreline that ex- 
periences little or no breaking wave energy, 
longshore current, or tidal current. Such 
coasts are generally embayments protected 
from waves by adjacent capes or headlands 
and by flat or gently sloping bottoms, which 
gradually absorb wave motion. At bay 
mouths wave energies are already reduced by 
refraction, which focusses the waves on the 
headlands. 

The low energies involved are reflected in the 
generally fine-grained nature of the coastal 
and nearshore sediments. Mud flats are char- 
acteristic, and mangroves may be widespread 
in tropical regions. 

‘biological energy transduction 11:1035g; illus. 
-delta formation and sediment 
transport 15:868d 


Loéwenfinck, Adam Friedrich von (1714- 
54), German ceramist, painter, and sculptor, 
‘Bayreuth porcelain work 14:910a 


Lowenheim-Skolem theorem, in calculus, 
theorem that says that if a sentence (or a for- 
mal system) has any model, it has a countable 
model. 
-countable model in predicate 

calculus 11:1082f 


Lowenstam, Heinz Adolf (b. Oct. 9, 1912, 
Seimianowita, Ger., now in Poland), paleon- 
tologist known for his studies of paleoecology 
and the physiological concentration of chemi- 
cal elements by various marine invertebrate 
animals. Lowenstam was a curator for the II- 
linois State Museum in Springfield from 1940 
until 1943, when he joined the Illinois State 
Geological Survey. From 1948 he taught at 
the University of Chicago until 1952, when he 
became a professor of paleoecology. at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
His work includes the history of the oceans 
and the evolution and ecology of coral reefs. 


Lower, Richard (1631-91), English physi- 
cian. 
-blood transfusion experiments 2:1143e 


Lower Austria: see Niederdsterreich. 


Lower Boulder Conglomerate: see Siwalik 
Series. 


Lower Burma, historic and geographic divi- 
sion of the Union of Burma, referring to the 
southern coastal zone on the Bay of Bengal 
and the Andaman Sea (as opposed to Upper 
Burma), and corresponding to the areas ac- 
quired by the British Indian government in 
1826 and 1852. After Burmese independence 
in 1948, it was represented by the modern ad- 
ministrative divisions (taings) of Arakan, Ir- 
rawaddy, Pegu, and Tenasserim (qq.v.). Ran- 
goon (q.v.) is the largest city. 

-traditional and geographical 

regions 3:503h 


Lower California (peninsula, Mexico); see 
Baja California. 


Lower Cambrian Series, first of the three 
major divisions of Cambrian rocks through- 
out the world (the Cambrian Period began 
about 570,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
70,000,000 years). The lower Cambrian Series 
is recognizable over a wide area of occurrence 
and is defined principally on a paleontological 
basis (the occurrence of newly evolved ani- 
mals and the extinction or decline of older 
forms). The series may be known by a geo- 
graphic name in one area: in North America, 
the Lower Cambrian is known as the Wauco- 
ban Series, after Waucoba Springs, Calif. 
Elsewhere, the series may be named after a 
prominent fossil form: in Europe, the Lower 
Cambrian Series is known as the Holmia Se- 
ries, after the fossil trilobite genus Holmia. 
-sedimentary rock occurrence 16:472h 
‘stratigraphic correlation and fossil record 
13:917e; table 918 


Lower Canada, name used in 1791-1841 for 
the region in Canada now known as Quebec; 
with the Act of Union of 1841, it became 
known as Canada East. 
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‘creation and constitutional provision 3:738d 
‘Quebec and Ontario separation in 

1791 15:33la 
-Quebec establishment as capital 15:336h 


Lower Carboniferous Period (geology): 
see Carboniferous Period, Lower. 


Lower Chindwin, administrative district 
(Kayaing) of Sagaing Division (taing), Upper 
Burma. The district (area 3,852 sq mi [9,977 
sq km]), at the northern margin of Burma’s 
dry zone, is drained by the Chindwin River 
and embraces part of a major irrigation 
project. West of the river, there are extensive 
dry gurjun balsam forests, and the wetter hills 
hold teak reserves. 

Monywa, the administrative headquarters, 
lies on the left bank of the Chindwin and is a 
transshipment point for produce brought 
downriver. On a spur rail line from Sagaing 
town, it is the site of a diesel electric plant and 
was a Japanese communications centre during 
World War II. The model village of Aung- 
chantha is nearby. Latest census 46,224. 


lower criticism (biblical): see textual criti- 
cism, biblical. 


Lower Egypt, geographical and_ cultural 
division of Egypt consisting primarily of the 
triangular Nile Delta region and bounded gen- 
erally by the 30th parallel N in the south and 
by the Mediterranean Sea in the north. Char- 
acterized by broad expanses of fertile soil, 
Lower Egypt contrasts sharply with Upper 
Egypt, where the centres of habitation along 
the Nile Valley are never far from the desert. 
Lower Egypt in late predynastic times con- 
stituted a political entity separate from Upper 
Egypt. But Menes (flourished 3100 Bc) tradi- 
tionally joined Upper and Lower Egypt, that 
unification being recognized in the royal title, 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

-map, Egypt 6:447 

-Neolithic culture and implements 6:463e 
-visual arts development in West 19:249a 


Lower Guinea, region of Guinea. 
-relief, economy, and population 8:466g 


Lower Himalayas (Asia): see Lesser Hima- 
layas. 


Lower Hutt (New Zealand): see Hutt. 


Lower Juba, also called Basso GruBa, region 
of Somalia. 
‘economic activity and potential 16:1060a 


lower motor neuron, nerve cells in the spi- 
nal cord that stimulate voluntary muscles. 
‘anatomic relationships and functions 12:1010a 


Lower Peat, division of Holocene deposits in 
The Netherlands and elsewhere in northern 
Europe (the Holocene Epoch began about 
10,000 years ago and continues to the 
present). The Lower Peat underlies the Calais 
Beds. It was produced by the gradual rise of 
the post-glacial North Sea and thus first be- 
gan accumulating in the west and gradually 
moved or developed eastward before the en- 
croaching waters; peat accumulation ceased 
in any area when seawater flooded or inundat- 
ed the region. The Lower Peat, then, does not 
represent a true time line because deposits 
everywhere are not of the same age. 


Lower Saxony (West Germany): see Nie- 
dersachsen, 


Lower Southampton, township, Bucks 
County, southeastern Pennsylvania, U.S.; it is 
a northeastern residential suburb of Phila- 
delphia. Settled in 1686 by Quakers known as 
the Friends of Southampton, it was part of 
Southampton township (1703) until 1928 
when Upper Southampton and Lower South- 
ampton were created. Communities within the 
township include Feasterville, Siles, Trevose, 
Neshaminy Falls, and Playwicky. Pop. (1980) 
18,305. 

40°06’ N, 74°51’ W 
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Lower Tatra Mountains (Czechoslovakia— 
Poland): see Tatras. 


Lower Tauern (mountains, Austria): see 
Niedere Tauern. 


Lower Tunguska River (Russian S.F.S.R.): 
see Nizhnyaya Tunguska River. 


Lower Zaire (Zaire); see Bas-Zaire. 


Lowe’s syndrome, also called OCULO-CERE- 

BRO-RENAL SYNDROME, type of treatment-resis- 

tant rickets that affects the eyes, the brain, 

and the kidneys. 

‘neurological symptoms of protein metabolism 
diseases table 12:1044 


lowest common denominator, in fractions, 
the least common multiple (g.v.) of the 
denominators of two given fractions. For ex- 
ample, the lowest common denominator of % 
and % is 6. 


Lowestoft, borough, North Sea port and re- 
sort, county of Suffolk, England, originating 
as a Danish settlement on Lowestoft Ness, the 
most easterly point in the United Kingdom. 
Granted a weekly market in 1308 and two an- 
nual fairs in 1442, Lowestoft developed as a 
fishing port noted particularly for its herring, 
sole, cod, turbot, and plaice. From 1757 until 
1802, Lowestoft china, a soft paste porcelain, 
was manufactured in the town. The present 
harbour was built in 1831 by linking Lake 
Lothing, now known as the inner harbour, 
with the sea. In 1847 Lowestoft was linked to 
Norwich and London by rail. These improve- 
ments led to the town’s rapid development as 
a port and coastal resort, and in 1885 it for- 
mally received its charter of incorporation. Its 
sands, esplanade, and piers continue to attract 
holiday makers. The town has also attracted a 
certain amount of light industry, including the 
manufacture of electrical equipment and foot- 
wear. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 52,182. 

522297 NS 1e450E 

-bone ash porcelain production 14:914e 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Lowestoftian Glacial Stage, major divi- 
sion of Pleistocene time and deposits in Great 
Britain (the Pleistocene Epoch began about 
2,500,000 years ago and ended about 10,000 
years ago). The Lowestoftian is sometimes 
treated as the third substage or phase of the 
Anglian Glacial Stage; the Lowestoftian fol- 
lows the Cromerian Interglacial Stage and 
precedes the Hoxne Interglacial Stage. It is 
correlated, at least in part, with the Elsterian 
Glacial Stage. In Norfolk and Suffolk the 
Lowestoftian ice deposited a chalk-rich bluish 
till that is even richer in chalk farther to the 
north. 


Lowestoft porcelain, English phosphatic 
soft-paste ware, resembling Bow porcelain 
(q.v.), produced in Lowestoft, Suffolk, be- 


Lowestoft soft-paste porcelain mug inscribed 
“A Trifle from Lowestoft,”’ c. 1790; in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
photograph. EB Inc. 


tween 1757 and around 1800; the wares are of 
a domestic kind, such as pots, teapots, and 
jugs. Generally on a small scale and light in 
weight, they are decorated in white and blue 
or in a polychrome that utilizes a bright brick 
red. After 1770, transfer printing (g.v.) was 
used. The shapes were copied from silverwork 
or from Bow and Worcester porcelain (q.v.). 

Lowestoft has no factory mark; but certain 
idiosyncrasies help to identify it, such as inside 
glazing of coffeepots and, on teapots, blue 
strokes painted at the junctures of handle and 
spout with the body. Some Lowestoft pieces 
bear dates, namés of owners, or the words “A 
Trifle from Lowestoft.” 

Porcelain made and decorated in China for 
export to Europe and America was confused 
with Lowestoft and is still erroneously called 
“Oriental Lowestoft” in the U.S. 

-Chinese pottery misnomer 14:924g 


Lowgar, velayet (province) in eastern Af- 
ghanistan, 1,673 sq mi (4,334 sq km) in area, 
with its capital at Baraki Barak. Lowgar is 
bounded by the provinces of Kabul (north), 
by Nangarhar and Paktia (east), by Ghazni 
(south), and by Vardak (west). Its mountain- 
ous terrain is intersected by the Lowgar River, 
along which the major towns are located, The 
economy is principally agricultural; the Low- 
gar Valley is used by nomads for livestock 
grazing. Pop. (1970 est.) 309,182. 

-area and population table 1:169 

‘map, Afghanistan 1:167 


Low German, German PLATTDEUTSCH or 
NIEDERDEUTSCH, West Germanic dialects 
spoken in the lowlands of northern Germany, 
An important characteristic of Low German, 
shared with Dutch, Frisian, and English, that 
differentiates it from High German is its fail- 
ure to undergo the High German consonantal 
shift, which altered the original Germanic p, ¢, 
and k sounds (compare Low German maken 
“make,” High German machen). The Low 
German dialects also share with English a 
number of words that do not occur in High 
German. 

The oldest attested form of Low German is 
Old Saxon, spoken from the 9th until about 
the 12th century. Epics, chronicles, and laws 
were written in Middle Low German. With 
the rise of the Hanseatic League, a standard 
Low German written language began to de- 
velop among its citizens. The language sup- 
plied the Scandinavian languages with many 
loanwords, but with the decline of the 
League, Low German declined as well. 

Although the numerous Low German dia- 
lects are still spoken in the homes of northern 
Germany and a small amount of literature is 
written in them, no standard Low German lit- 
erary or administrative language exists, and 
High German is the official language. See Old 
Saxon; High German; German language. 
-distribution in East Germany 8:10d 
-distribution in West Germany 8:55a 
-High German dialects boundary 8:23g 
-Niedersachsen’s cultural ties 13:75g 
-Scandinavian influence through trade 8:27e 


Lowiaceae, family of plants of the order Zin- 
giberales. 
-classification and general features 19:1154e 


Lowie, Robert H(arry) (b. June 12, 1883, 
Vienna—d. Sept. 21, 1957, Berkeley, Calif.), 
U.S. anthropologist whose extensive studies 
of North American Plains Indians include ex- 
emplary research of the Crow. He also in- 
fluenced anthropological theory through such 
works as Primitive Society (1920) and Social 
Organization (1948). 

Lowie studied under the anthropologist 
Franz Boas at Columbia University, New 
York City, receiving his Ph.D. in 1908. From 
then until 1921 he was affiliated with the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, and, under the direction of Clark 
Wissler, undertook many of his major field 
trips to the Plains Indians, including the 
northern Shoshone, Blackfoot, and Crow. His 
most original ethnographic contributions ap- 


pear in 18 monographs on the tribes he stud- 
ied. Besides writing The Crow Indians (1935), 
he also collected three volumes of Crow lan- 
guage tests. His book Primitive Society had a 
major impact on anthropology, dominating 
theory of social organization for nearly 30 
years. Broad in scope, the work considered 
kinship, justice, property, government, and 
other topics and made much of the concept of 
cultural diffusion. 

Professor of anthropology at the University 
of California, Berkeley (1921-50), Lowie 
maintained a lifelong interest in psychology 
and dealt with it at some length in The Histo- 
ry of Ethnological Theory (1937). Among the 
ideas he advanced was the suggestion that 
religion and mythology may originate in 
dreams that have some kind of biological ba- 
sis. He also conjectured that cultural selection 
as an aspect of natural selection may partly 
determine genes as advantageous or damag- 
ing. Although decidedly empirical by convic- 
tion, Lowie continued to make theoretical 
contributions to kinship, folklore, and reli- 
gion. Later in life he turned to South Ameri- 
can ethnography and then to German culture, 
writing The German People (1945) and To- 
ward Understanding Germany (1954), the lat- 
ter dealing with the effect of war on personal- 
ity. Other works include Robert H. Lowie, 
Ethnologist: A Personal Record (1959) and 33 
papers (1911-57) in Selected Papers in An- 
thropology (1960), edited by Cora Dubois. 


Lowin, John (1576-1653), actor, a colleague 
of William Shakespeare, is known to have 
specialized in the roles of comic soldiers as 
well as of villains. Shakespeare is said to have 
coached him in the part of Henry VIII, and he 
was also remembered for his Falstaff. 


Lowlands, the, or scoTTISH LOWLANDS, re- 
gion of central Scotland, below a line drawn 
from Dumbarton to Stonehaven (above which 
is the Highlands). Much of the area, which 
has a characteristic structure of carboniferous 
limestone with coal deposits, lies within the 
basins of the rivers Forth and Clyde. The coal 
has formed the basis for concentrated indus- 
trial activity in the Lowlands, where 80 per- 
cent of the population of Scotland lives. Cf. 
Highlands, the. 

-Act of Union acceptance 3:255a 

-boundary and landscape features 16:404g 
-United Kingdom physical geography 18:865b 


Lowndes, Marie Adelaide Belloc (b. 1868, 
France—d. Nov. 14, 1947, Eversley Cross, 
Hampshire), novelist and playwright best 
known for murder mysteries that were often 
based on actual murder cases. The sister of 
the poet and essayist Hilaire Belloc, she re- 
ceived little formal education, but, because of 
the prominence of her family in intellectual 
circles, she was acquainted with the leading 
literary figures of the day. Lowndes published 
her first story at 16 and her first novel 20 years 
later. After a series of historical and fictional 
character studies—e.g., The Heart of Penelo- 
pe (1904) and Barbara Rebell (1905)—she 
wrote The Chink in the Armour (1912), a psy- 
chological study of a murder-plot victim. The 
Lodger, published the following year, was a 
fictional treatment of the Jack the Ripper 
murders. Her numerous works, spanning the 
first 40 years of the 20th century, include a se- 
ries featuring the detective Hercules Popeau 
and an autobiography, “J, Too, Have Lived in 
Arcadia’ (1941). 


Low Poker, also called LowBALL, card 
game, variety of Draw Poker similar to Jack- 
pots, except that a player may open on any 
hand and the lowest: ranking hand wins the 
pot. In California, where the game is most 
popular, straights and flushes never count and 
the ace is always the lowest ranking card. 

-Draw Poker variation 14:624e tape} 


low quartz (mineral): see quartz. — nce 
Lowry, (Clarence) Malcolm (b. . 
1909, Birkenhead, Eng.—d. June 


Ripe, Sussex), novelist, short- 


aM 


poet whose masterwork Under the Volcano 
(1947; reissued 1962) is one of the most im- 
portant English novels of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. In it he created a nightmare, symbol- 
studded, cabalistic world—relieved by flashes 
of humour—at the centre of which is an al- 
coholic Englishman stumbling toward a 
predestined doom. Lowry, who also was ad- 
dicted to alcohol, put a great deal of himself 
into his anti-hero, who, despite his weakness 
and inability to act, becomes almost heroic 
through his bitterly won moments of clear- 
sightedness and self-knowledge. Although not 
published until the 1940s after several revi- 
sions, it was begun in 1936 and is redolent of 
that period, when the world itself seemed to 
be lurching toward self-destruction. 

Lowry was the son of a prosperous cotton 
broker who assisted him with an inadequate 
allowance. From the age of 9 until a success- 
ful operation at 13, Lowry was nearly blind 
from ulceration of the corneas, an experience 
that may have contributed to the sense of iso- 
lation with which he invests his characters. He 
was educated at the the Leys School, near 
Cambridge, and, in rebellion against his con- 
ventional bourgeois upbringing, shipped to 
China as a cabin boy before going on with his 
education. At Cambridge University he wrote 
Ultramarine (1933; reissued 1963), a novel 
based on his sea voyage. 

After obtaining his B.A., Lowry lived in Lon- 
don and then Paris, where he married an 
American girl. He went without her to the 
U.S. in 1935, gravitated toward the movie 
colony in Hollywood, and then reunited with 
his wife before going to Cuernavaca, Mex., 
the scene of Under the Volcano. Its hero is a 
guilt-ridden British consul who makes an in- 
effective attempt to re-establish a relationship 
with his wife, denigrates his half brother’s in- 
volvement in the struggle against fascism, ra- 
tionalizes his compulsion to drink, is sense- 
lessly murdered, and inadvertently causes his 
wife’s death. Mystical numbers and other as- 
pects of the cabala appear throughout the 
book, heightening the impression that what 
happens had to happen. The technique of the 
narrative, with flashbacks and juxtaposition 
of contrasting thoughts and images, owes 
much to the cinema. 

Returning to Hollywood, Lowry met Mar- 
gerie Bonner, a writer who became his second 
wife. They settled in a primitive cabin in Dol- 
larton, near Vancouver, B.C., where he did 
the extensive rewriting that led to the accep- 
tance of Under the Volcano for publication. It 
was received with some critical praise but 
went largely unnoticed by the public and as- 
sumed the status of an underground classic 
until his reputation burgeoned after his death. 

The Lowrys left Canada for Europe in 1954, 
living first in Italy and then in England. A col- 
lection of short stories, Hear Us O Lord from 
Heaven Thy Dwelling Place, appeared in 


' 1961, and Selected Poems the next year. His 


Selected Letters, edited by his wife and Har- 
vey Breit, was published in 1965. An unfin- 
ished novel, Dark as the Grave Wherein My 
Friend Is Laid (1968), throws some light on 
his writing. 

‘English literature development 10:1222a 
-symbolism in “Under the Volcano” 13:280f 


Lowry, Thomas Martin (1874-1936), En- 
glish chemist. 
-acid—base theory development 1:46e 


Low Sorbian language: see Sorbian lan- 
guages. 


Low Tatras (Czechoslovakia): see Tatras. 


low-temperature phenomena 11:161, the 
behaviour of matter below the boiling point 
of liquid nitrogen (—196° C; —321° F). 

The text article shows that a unifying princi- 
ple can be applied to all low-temperature 
phenomena. The article first treats the third 
law of thermodynamics, heat capacity, and 
magnetism and conductivity. In a second sec- 
tion, the phenomena of superconductivity and 


superfluidity are examined. The concluding - 


section outlines the techniques of adiabatic 
cooling and adiabatic dilution. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-superconductor properties and 

research 17:811h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
adiabatic demagnetization; Meissner effect; 
superconductor; superfluidity 


Lowth (Loutn), Robert (b. Nov. 27, 1710, 
Winchester, Hampshire—d. Nov. 3, 1787, 
London), Church of England bishop of Lon- 
don (appointed 1777) and literary scholar. 
During his Oxford professorship (1741-50) he 
was noted for his analyses and commentaries 
on Hebrew poetry, later published as De sac- 
ra poesi Hebraeorum (1753; Eng. trans., Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry, 1787). As bishop, he 
eradicated abuses of the clergy in political and 
financial matters and declined (1783) to be 
named archbishop of Canterbury. His writ- 
ings include Life of William of Wykeham 
(1758); A Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar (1762); and Sermons and Other Remains 
(1834). 

-exegesis of biblical poetic parallelism 7:67f 
-Hebrew poetry parallelism study 2:923a 


low tree, or MILK TREE, any of several tropi- 
cal American trees whose milky latex, which 
flows out in quantities when a notch is cut in 
the trunk, is sweet and pleasant tasting. The 
group includes Brosimum utile or B. galacto- 
dendron (family Moraceae), native to Ven- 
ezuela, and several species of Couma (family 
Apocynaceae) and Mimusops (family Sapota- 
ceae). The milk tree of Brazil, Mimusops 
elata, produces a latex used as a nutritive 
drink and as glue. The timber of this tree is 
valuable, and the fruit is edible. 


Lowveld (South Africa): see Bushveld. 


Loxioides cantans, species of honeycreeper 
of the bird order Passeriformes. 
-beak structure illus. 7:21 


Loxodonta africana: see elephant. 


loxodrome, also called RHUMB LINE or 
SPHERICAL HELIX, Curve cutting the meridians 
of a sphere at a constant nonright angle. Thus 
it is the path of a ship sailing always oblique 
to the meridian and directed always to the 
same point of the compass. Pedro Nunes, who 
first (1550) conceived the curve, believed it, in- 
stead of the great circle, to be the shortest 
path joining two points on a sphere. Any ship 
following such a course will, because of con- 
vergence of meridians on the poles, travel 
around the earth on a spiral that approaches 
one of the poles as a limit. Rhumb lines are 
straight lines on a Mercator projection, and 
thus are used to simplify small-scale charting. 
-analytic geometry fundamentals 7:1093c 
-geometries comparison by 

transformations 7:1120b 


Loxonema, genus of extinct gastropods 
(snails) found as fossils in rocks of Ordovician 


Loxonema hamiltoniae, Devonian in age, from Marilla, 
N.Y. 


By courtesy of the Buffalo Museum of Science 
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to Mississippian age (500,000,000 to 325.,- 
000,000 years old). Loxonema has a distinc- 
tive high-spired, slender shell with fine axial 
ornamentational lines. A distinct lip is present 
at the base of the aperture of the main whorl. 


Loxops vireus (bird): see amakihi. 
Loxorhynchus: see spider crab. 


Loxoscelidae (spider family): see brown spi- 
der. 


Loxosemella, a genus of invertebrates of the 
phyllum Entoprocta. 
-commensalism and reproduction 6:895b 


Loxosoma, a marine genus of the phylum 
Entoprocta, tiny invertebrates that live per- 
manently attached to some object. They may 
live singly or together with sponges, crabs, or 
other animals, obtaining food from the 
respiratory or feeding currents of these ani- 
mals. Loxosomes attain heights of only about 
0.5 millimetre (about 0.02 inch). They re- 
produce by forming buds that separate to 
form new individuals. 

-commensalism and reproduction 6:895b; 

illus. 


Loyal Associations: see Castle Hill Rising. 


Loyalists, also called Torres, name given to 
colonists loyal to Great Britain during the 
American Revolution, who comprised about 
one-third of the population. In the South, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, where they 
were most numerous, they were often officials 
or professionals, although Toryism was 
confined to no one sector of society. The Loy- 
alists did not rise as a body to support the 
British Army, but individuals did join the 
army or form their own guerrilla units. The 
revolutionaries (calling themselves “patri- 
ots’), embittered by the “treasonous” activi- 
ties of the Loyalists, passed national and state 
laws forbidding the Loyalists from holding 
office, disenfranchising them, and confiscating 
or heavily taxing their property. Many Loyal- 
ists subsequently moved to Canada where the 
British government provided them with asy- 
lum, compensating them for losses in property 
and income and paying pensions to Loyalist 
officers. 
-Bahamian settlement importance 2:59id 
-Canadian base for attack and 

settlement 13:573f 
-Canadian population character 

impact 3:737f 
-colonial Revolutionary internal 

division 18:956c 
-Hamilton’s defense in New York 8:585f 
-New Brunswick influx during 

Revolution: 12:1080g 
-post-Revolution exile in 

Canada 18:52la 


Loyal Leagues (U.S. Civil War): see 
Union Leagues. 


Loyalty Islands, French ites LoyaurTé, lime- 
stone coral group in the French overseas terri- 
tory of New Caledonia (Nouvelle-Calédonie), 
southwest Pacific Ocean. Comprising the is- 
lands of Uvéa, Lifou, Maré (qq.v.), and many 
islets, the group has a total area of about 760 
sq mi (1,970 sq km) and nowhere rises higher 
than 300 ft (90 m). The islands were discov- 
ered early in the 19th century and were long a 
focus of Anglo-French conflict. Annexed by 
France in 1853, they became a political de- 
pendency of New Caledonia in 1946. 

Yams, taro, bananas, and coconuts are 
grown, with copra as the chief export. The 
Loyalty islanders, who are Melanesian, speak 
several languages, as on Uvéa, where one 
tribe uses a Samoan and another a New 
Hebridean form of speech. Latest census 
12,248. 
21°00’ S, 167°00’ E 
-art and sexual attitudes 13:450c 
-map, Pacific Islands 2:433 
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Lo-yang 11:164, formerly HONAN-FU, and 
commonly known as HONAN, the capital of the 
Chou, Han, and Northern Wei dynasties, is a 
leading industrial city and a centre of trade 
and commerce in China. 

The text article covers the establishment of 
Lo-yang (then Lo-i) at the beginning of the 
Chou dynasty; it became the capital of the 
Chou in 771 sc. It was once again made the 
capital of China at the beginning of the Later 
Han period. Although the city disintegrated 
greatly during the chaos following the col- 
lapse of the Han, it was revived by Emperor 
Hsiao Wen of the short-lived Northern Wei 
dynasty, when he moved his capital there in 
494, and it thereafter remained an important 
economic and political centre. 
34°41’ N, 112°28’ E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Han dynasty capital establishment 4:311c 
-Honan history and industrialization 8:1052g 
-map, China 4:262 
-Sui capital and unification strategy 4:321a 
-Wei dynasty construction and architectural 

style 19:184g 


Loyauté, [les (New Caledonia): see Loyalty 
Islands. 


Loyd, Sam(uel) (1841-1911), U.S. puz- 
zlemaker best known for composing chess 
problems, for which he became famous in 
Europe as well as in the United States as early 
as 1858. From 1860 he was problem editor of 
the magazine Chess Monthly. Later he devel- 
oped Parcheesi, a popular board game, from 
the ancient game of Pachisi. From the 1890s 
he and a son collaborated on a puzzle column 
widely syndicated in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

‘Boss Puzzle invention 13:354b 

-Chess problem characterization 4:203b 
-lifetime puzzle production 13:346h 


loyly (soul): see lélek. 


Loyola, Saint Ignatius of 11:165, baptized 
INiGo (b. 1491, Loyola, Spain—d. July 31, 
1556, Rome), one of the most influential 
figures in the Catholic Reformation of the 
16th century, founded the Society of Jesus (Je- 
suits). 

Abstract of text biography. Ignatius’ reli- 
gious career began with an injury in battle 
(May 20, 1521). During convalescence he read 
religious works and resolved to live an austere 
life and do penance for his sins. From March 
25, 1522, to mid-February, 1523, he lived an 
ascetic life at Manresa, where he began work 
on The Spiritual Exercises (approved by Pope 
Paul III, 1548). During 1523-24 he made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. For the next 12 years 
he studied in Spain and Paris. While in Paris 
he gathered about him a group of disciples 
who became the first members of the Society 
of Jesus; on Aug. 15, 1534, they took religious 
vows, and on June 24, 1537, Ignatius and 
most of his companions were ordained priests. 
Loyola spent most of his remaining years in or 
near Rome. In 1540 Paul III approved the 
plan of the order, and Loyola was chosen its 
general. He was canonized in 1622. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-asceticism and moral 
perfection 2:135h 
- Jesuit religious education 
development 15:645e 
-Renaissance mystical 
tradition 15:669d 
‘Society of Jesus foundation 15:991f 
‘Xavier Jesuit organization 
association 19:1055c 


Lozano Diaz, Julio (1885-1957), Honduran 
politician. 
-dictatorship and overthrow 3:1112d 


lozenge, in heraldry, diamond-shaped figure 
used in an heraldic field. 
ee design elements 8:788c; 

lllus, 


Lozére, département, southern France, in the 
southeastern part of the Massif Central 
astride the Atlantic-Mediterranean water- 
shed. One of the smallest départements, the 
most mountainous and the least populated, it 
has an area of 1,995 sq mi (5,168 sq km). It 
was created from the district of Gévaudan 
and from dependencies of the former dioceses 
of Alés and Uzés, all in the historic province 
of Languedoc (q.v.). The name was derived 
from Mont Lozére, 5,574 ft (1,699 m), a na- 
tional park southwest of the old cathedral 
town of Mende (q.v.), the departmental capi- 
tal and the only locality with more than 7,000 
inhabitants, 

Lozére is divided into three distinct regions: 
in the southeast, the Cévennes mountains, 
capped by Montagne de |’Aigoual, 5,134 ft 
(1,565 m), a national park; in the*southwest, 
the high plateaus, or Causses, of Sauveterre 
and Méjan, separated by the magnificent 
Gorges du Tarn; and in the northern half, the 
wooded granite mountains of the Haut 
Gévaudan., All the rivers and streams—more 
than 400—have their sources in the départe- 
ment itself. The Allier River (qg.v.), which rises 
in the Maure de la Gardille range, flows for 25 
mi (40 km) along the northeastern border; the 
Tarn River (q.v.) rises south of Mont Lozére; 
and the Lot River (g.v.) rises south of the 
Montagne du Goulet and flows east through 
Mende. Several small rivers, including the 
Chassezac, one of the wildest torrents in 
France, flow into the Rhéne Basin via the Ar- 
déche River and the Gard River. 

The climate is wet, severe, and characterized 
by sharp contrasts. The area has little indus- 
try, and farming, devoted almost entirely to 
sheep and cattle, is difficult except in the val- 
leys. Sheep’s milk is used for making Roque- 
fort cheese in neighbouring Aveyron départe- 
ment. Increasing tourism has not arrested the 
exodus of the rural populace. The départe- 
ment is divided into the arrondissements of 
Mende and Florac and is in the educational 
division of Montpellier. Pop. (1972 est.) 
71,100. 

-area and population 
table 7:594 


Lozi, also called BARoTsE, a complex of 

about 25 tribes of about 6 cultural groups in- 

habiting the province of Barotseland in the 

Republic of Zambia and speaking Benue- 

Congo languages of the Niger-Congo family. 

dake numbered about 300,000 in the early 
70s. 

Formerly, the tribes were all called Barotse 
as subjects of the paramount chief of the 
dominant Barotse tribe; the Barotse nation 
extended into other provinces of Zambia, An- 
gola, and the Caprivi strip of South West 
Africa. The Barotse tribe, originally known as 
the Aluyi, was conquered in 1838 by the 
Kololo of South Africa; in Kololo speech 
“Aluyi” became “Barotse.” In 1864 the Aluyi 
defeated the Kololo, and “Barotse”’ has since 
become “Lozi” (“Malozi’’), referring to both 
the dominant tribe and all its subjects. The 
dominant tribe occupies the floodplain of the 
Zambezi River, and the people move between 
two sets of villages, in the plain and on the 
margin, in response to the annual flooding. 
They have made skillful use of varying water 
levels and of different soil and grass condi- 
tions to develop an elaborate economy of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and fishing. 
The necessity for cooperation to exploit these 
resources has produced real social cohesion 
among the Lozi, but they have always been 
short of labour and have constantly imported 
people from their subject tribes and serfs from 
raided foreigners. These serfs had substantial 
rights in Lozi law, within a social hierarchy of 
aristocrats, commoners, and serfs. Royalty 
and commoners intermarried, for the aristo- 
crats could not raise their standards of living 
above their fellows. Rulers, who were essen- 
tially constitutional monarchs, collected and 
redistributed tribute from their subjects. Au- 
thority was divided among various rulers 


at the main and other capitals, and in an 
elaborate system of councils at each capital. 
Under British colonial rule the Lozi retained 
a comparatively large measure of political in- 
dependence. Thus, after it became a province 
of Zambia in 1964, Barotseland harboured an 
already active movement to break away and 
establish an independent kingdom. To pre- 
serve national unity the president of Zambia 
made special appearances at Lozi ceremonies 
and initiated such projects as a canal system 
to control Zambezi floods. 
-basket-diviner, illus. 1 19:896 
-Kololo conquest and significance 17:282e 
-Rhodes development scheme 
exploitation 17:288b 
-sociocultural identity and Lunda ties 4:1119b; 
map 
-Zambezi River agricultural 
economy 19:1127a 
-Zambia’s language and ethnic groups 
19:1132d; map 


Lozita, village in Swaziland. 
260295 S sols Gig) 

-political and cultural life 17:843d 
LPG: see liquefied petroleum gas. 


Lr, chemical symbol for the element lawren- 
cium (q.v.). 


LS coupling, or RUSSELL-SAUNDERS COU- 
PLING, in nuclear and atomic physics, specific 
interaction among angular momenta of sub- 
atomic particles that determines the total an- 
gular momentum of an atomic nucleus or an 
atom. In LS coupling, the assumption is made 
that the individual orbital angular momenta 
of the constituent subatomic particles are 
strongly coupled to yield an overall orbital 
angular-momentum quantum number L, and 
that the individual spin angular momenta 
strongly interact to yield an overall spin angu- 
lar-momentum quantum number S. Then L 
and § are added to obtain the total angular- 
momentum quantum number of the specific 
nucleus or atom. LS coupling is common for 
atoms and rare for nuclei, except a few light 
ones such as lithium-6, 

‘nucleon spin-orbit interaction 13:339c 


LSD, or D-LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE, PO- 
tent synthetic hallucinogenic drug that can be 
derived from the ergot alkaloids (as ergot- 
amine and ergonovine, principal constituents 
of ergot, the grain deformity and toxic infect- 
ant of flour caused by the fungus of grasses, 
Claviceps purpurea). Also called lysergide or 
N,N-diethyl-p-lysergamide, Lsp usually is pre- 
pared in the laboratory by chemical synthesis. 
Its basic chemical structure is similar to that 
of the ergot alkaloids in that lysergic acid is at 
the nucleus of the molecule. An indole hal- 
lucinogen, Lsp also is related structurally to 
several other drugs (e.g., bufotenine, psilocy- 
bin, harmine, and ibogaine); all have an in- 
dole ring system in the molecule that can 
block the action of serotonin (the indole 
amine transmitter of nerve impulses) in brain 
1iSSUCHIy ae 

Lsp produces marked deviations from nor- 
mal behaviour, which probably are conse- 
quences of its ability to antagonize serotonin. 
Because of that ability tsp has been used in 
medicine as a psychotomimetic agent to in- 
duce mental states that resembie those of ac- 
tual psychotic diseases (primarily the schizo- 
phrenias). 

After administration, Lsp can be absorbed 
readily from any mucosal surface, even from 
the ear, and acts within 30 to 60 minutes. Its 
effects usually last for eight to ten hours; oc- 
casionally some effects persist for several 
days. Two serious side effects are prolonga- 
tion of and transient reappearance of the 
psychotic reaction. 

Since Lsp is not an approved drug, its thera- 
peutic applications should be regarded as ex- 
perimental. In the 1960s Lsp was proposed for 
use in the treatment of neuroses, especially for 
patients who were recalcitrant to more con-— 


ventional psychotherapeutic procedures. LsD 
also was tried as a treatment for alcoholism 
and was used to reduce the suffering of termi- 
nally ill cancer patients. The drug also was 
studied as an adjunct in the treatment of nar- 
cotic addiction, of autistic children, who live 
detached from reality in a world of fantasy, 
and of the so-called psychopathic personality. 

LSD can be dangerous when used improperly. 
Alterations of mood and impulsive behaviour, 
as well as distortions of time and space, are 
complications especially hazardous to a per- 
son who takes the drug when he or she is 
alone. On the other hand, if the drug is used in 
the presence of others, the person may 
become suspicious of the intentions and mo- 
tives of those around him and may act aggres- 
sively toward them. 

Legitimate use of Lsp declined markedly in 
the mid-1960s. In the U.S., manufacture, 
possession, sale, transfer, and use came under 
the restrictions of the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendment of 1965. In 1966 the only autho- 
rized manufacturer of Lsp in the U.S. with- 
drew the drug from the market and _trans- 
ferred its supplies to the federal government. 
Research projects have continued under the 
supervision of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, a governmental agency. In 1967, 
results of laboratory studies that began to ap- 
pear in scientific literature linked the use of 
Lsp to chromosomal and genetic damage. 
Black market Lsp accounts for much of the 
remaining use of the drug. Users tend to be of 
the middle class, either the young college-edu- 
cated or those who have drifted to the fringes 
of society; in a study made in 1974 in Edin- 
burgh, however, the majority of users were 
found to belong to the working class. Some of 
the motives cited for using Lsp include a desire 
for creativity, for new experience, or for ex- 
pansion of consciousness. 

The chemical formula of Lsp is C2oH2sN30. 
-abuse, effects, and experiences 5:1048g 
-alkaloid hallucinogenic 

activity 1:596g 
-chromosomal aberration 
studies 7:996b 
-disease causation theory 5:849a 
-ergot derivatives 12:756h 
‘hallucinogen composition and 
effects 8:558a 
psychiatric treatment usage 15:143f 
-REM Sleep modification 16:882g 


LSI: see International, Labour and Socialist. 


LSSP, abbreviation of LANKA SAMA SAMAJA 
PARTY, political party of Sri Lanka. 
-left-wing politics 17:524b 


LST, abbreviation of LANDING SHIP, TANK, 
military ship developed by the U.S. during 
World War II for the primary purpose of 
transporting tanks and landing them on ene- 
my-held shores. 

-naval craft design history 12:900f 

vehicle shipping utility 16:682h 


Lu, one of the many warring states into which 
China was divided during the Eastern Chou 
period (771-221 sc). One of the smaller of 
these warring states, Lu is known as the birth- 
place of Confucius. The Ch’un CW’iu is a 
chronological record of the major events that 
occurred at the court of the state of Lu be- 
tween 722 and 481 sc. For almost 2,000 years 
this work has been revered as one of the great 
Chinese Classics, mainly because it has been 
claimed that Confucius edited the work. As a 
result of the continued interest in the Ch’un 
Chiu, more is known about Lu than about 
most of the other states of the period. 

The rulers of Lu, which was located in the 
southern portion of the present Chinese prov- 
ince of Shantung, traced their ancestry back 
to the founders of the Chou dynasty (1122- 
221 Bc). It is thought that Lu began as a vas- 
sal state of the Chou; Lu rulers continued to 
acknowledge the traditions and customs of 
the early Chou court as late as the time of 


Confucius (551-479 Bc). It was in this milieu - 


that Confucius developed his teachings that 
the solution to the problems of the present 
was for men to return to the wisdom of the 
past. The rulers of Lu, however, did not heed 
Confucius’ advice and never employed him in 
a responsible government position. In 249 sc, 
the state was finally extinguished by one of the 
larger of the warring kingdoms then fighting 
for supremacy in China. 
‘Confucius’ objectives and influence 4:1108g 
passim to 1109g 
‘historical map of China 4:309 


Lu, symbol for the chemical element lutetium 
(q.v.). 


Lii, Empress (d. 180 sc, China), the first 
woman ruler of China. She was the wife of 
Kao Tsu, the first emperor of the Han dynas- 
ty (206 Bc-ap 220). After Kao Tsu’s death, 
their young son, the emperor Hui Ti (reigned 
195-188 Bc), ascended the throne, Empress 
Lii, whose ambition had spurred her hus- 
band’s rise to power, took advantage of the 
opportunity to seize real power for herself. A 
cruel, vindictive woman, she consolidated her 
position by ignoring members of the ruling 
family and appointing her relatives to impor- 
tant posts. 

When the emperor Hui Ti died, Lii designat- 
ed another infant to succeed him. When the 
new young ruler began to assert his indepen- 
dence, she had him imprisoned and replaced 
with yet another child. After her death, her 
efforts on behalf of the Lii clan were reversed 
by a coalition of high ministers and disgrun- 
tled princes of the Imperial family, who mas- 
sacred the clan. Power returned to Kao Tsu’s 
family when Wen Ti, his oldest living son by 
another wife, ascended the throne. 

-Han dynasty’s empress rule precedent 4:310c 


Lualaba River, headstream, 1,100 mi (1,800 
km) long, of the Congo River, rising on the 
Shaba (Katanga) plateau at about 4,600 ft 
(1,400 m), near Musofi, Zaire. Its upper 
course descends to the Manika Plateau and is 
marked by falls and rapids. Its drop to the 
Kamolondo Trough (1,500 ft in 45 mi) is har- 
nessed for generating hydroelectric power at 
Nzilo Dam, near the Chutes de Nzilo (Nzilo 
Falls; formerly Chutes Delcommune). 

In the Trough, the Lualaba becomes naviga- 
ble at Bukama for 400 mi. During this stretch 


“ate tte Ai 
The Lualaba River in the gorges of Nzilo, above 
Busanga, Zaire 
By courtesy of Gecamines, Lubumbashi, Zaire 
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the river expands into a series of marshy lakes 
(including Upemba and Kisale) that are peri- 
odically flooded and encumbered with papy- 
rus and floating vegetation. Tributaries in- 
clude the Lufira, Luvua, and Lukuga rivers. 
Below Kongola the river enters a deep, nar- 
row gorge, the Portes d’Enfer. It is thereafter 
navigable for 68 mi between Kasongo and 
Kibombo but is again broken by rapids to 
Kindu-Port-Empain. Although the final 
stretch of river between Kindu-Port-Empain 
and Ngaliéma (formerly Stanley) Falls is peri- 
odically shallow and lined with rocky bluffs, it 
can be negotiated by boats. The seven cata- 
racts of Ngaliéma Falls mark the end of the 
Lualaba and the beginning of the Congo Riv- 
er proper (see Stanley Falls). 
0°26’ N, 25°20’ E 
‘discovery, Congo source, and fisheries 
4:1124b; map 1125 
-map, Zaire 19:1121 
-Nile source question and exploration 
3:1095c; map 1092 
-Stanley’s discovery and development 
17:583h; map 
‘Tanganyika geography and hydrography 
6:116g; map 119 


Lu-an (China): see Ch’ang-chih. 


Juan-chueh, rhythmic pattern used in Peking 
opera. 
-mood indicators in East Asian music 12:676a 


Luanda, also spelled LoaNpa, formerly sAo 
PAULO DE LUANDA, capital of Angola and of 


Fortress of Sao Miguel, Luanda, Angola 
stern—Black Star 


Luanda District (distrito), on the Atlantic 
coast. It is the largest city in the country and 
second busiest seaport (after Lobito). Found- 
ed in 1576 by Paulo Dias de Novais, it became 
the administrative centre of the colony in 1627 
and was a major outlet for slave traffic to Bra- 
zil. The old fortress of Sdo Miguel overlooks 
Luanda Island beyond the port. 

Luanda has a warm, equable climate. It has 
an international airport, is the seat of a Ro- 
man Catholic archdiocese and of the state- 
controlled University of Luanda (founded 
1962), and is linked by rail inland to Quela 
(350 mi [560 km] east). Coffee, cotton, dia- 
monds, iron, and salt are the chief exports. 
The higher part of the city is generally residen- 
tial, and the lower, commercial and industrial. 
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Petroleum was discovered nearby in 1955, and 
there is a refinery at the north end of Luanda 
Bay. Hydropower is supplied by the Cam- 
bambe Dam (1963), 110 mi southeast, on the 
Cuanza River. Pop. (1970) 480,615. 
8250'-S,, 13215558 
-Catholic bishopric establishments 
map 15:1019 
-layout, harbour, and population table 1:891e 
passim to 895f 
-map, Angola 1:893 


Luang, Thale, also called THALE SAP, or 
THALE LAGOON, coastal lake in Songkhla and 
Phatthalung provinces, southeastern Thai- 
land, on the east coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula, The lake, 50 mi (80 km) long and up to 
15 mi wide, is dotted with islands, It is a fertile 
fishing ground and connects with the Gulf of 
Thailand at Songkhla town on its southern 
shore. 

7°40’ N, 100°15’ E 
-map, Thailand 18:199 
Luang Prabang 
phrabang. 


(Laos): see Louang- 


Luangwa River, Portuguese RIO ARUANGUA, 
mainly in east Zambia, rises on the Malawi 
border near Isoka, Zambia, and flows 500 mi 
(800 km) south-southwest, skirting the Mu- 
chinga Mountains to join the Zambezi River 
between Feira, Zambia, and Zumbo, Mozam- 
bique. The river valley is the site of several 
game reserves and sanctuaries. Along its low- 
er course the Luangwa forms the Zambia- 
Mozambique border. 

15°40’ N, 30°25’ E 

-map, Zambia 19:1131 

-Zambezi River tributaries 19:1127d; map 
-Zambia’s river system 19:1129b 


Luan Ho, formerly LEI SHUI, or JU SHUI, Pin- 
yin romanization, respectively, LUAN HE, LEI 
SHUI, and RU SHUI, a river in Hopeh Province 
(sheng), China. The Luan Ho rises to the 
southeast of Ku-yiian County (Asien) in north- 
ern Hopeh and flows northward into Inner 
Mongolia through steep gorges to pass north 
of To-lun, the ancient Mongol capital Shang- 
tu, from which its upper course is named the 
Shang-tu Ho. Its course then swings to the 
southeast, to join its tributary the Hsiao-luan 
Ho. It is only below this point that it is prop- 
erly named the Luan Ho. It then flows south- 
east and in the region of Ch’eng-te (Jehol) is 
joined by the Je Ho, the Niu Ho, and the Pao 
Ho. In its lower course it receives the Che Ho 
and Ch’ing-lung Ho. From Lo-t’ing it divides 
into a number of distributaries, discharging 
into the Gulf of Chihli (Po Hai) through a del- 
ta some 30 mi (50 km) wide. 

The Luan Ho’s total length is about 500 mi 
(800 km), and its upper stream is precipitous, 
with many rapids, Below Ch’eng-te, however, 
it is navigable for small craft during the sum- 
mer. Because of this it was of considerable im- 
portance during earlier times as the only water 
route into the Ch’eng-te region for military 
supplies, and it was also used as a trade route 
from parts of Hopeh (then in the former prov- 
ince of Chihli) to the regions beyond the 
Great Wall. During the winter the flow of wa- 
ter is much reduced, and for some months it is 
icebound. The whole of its upper basin, exten- 
sively forest-covered until the 19th century, 
has suffered severely from soil erosion caused 
by deforestation and unsuitable methods of 
cultivation. 
40°32’ N, 118°15’ E 
-map, China 4:263 
Luan-p’ing, plains of Hopeh Province, 
China, 
40°55’ N, 117°17' E 
-population density estimate 8:1069d 
Luan Shu-meng (Mme Mao Tse-tung): see 
Chiang Ch’ing. 


Luanshya, municipality, Copperbelt Prov- 
ince, central Zambia. Known as “the garden 


town of the copper belt,” it is the service cen- 
tre for the adjacent mining township (Roan 
Antelope). The terminus of a rail branch from 
Ndola (21 mi [34 km] northeast), Luanshya is 
also connected. by road to other copper belt 
towns and has an airfield. Besides copper min- 
ing, industry includes steel, welding, and gen- 
eral machine shops and concrete, furniture, 
and clothing factories. The municipality is 
served by several hospitals, schools, and 
churches. Pop. (1974) 121,000. 

13°08’ S, 28°24’ E 

-map, Zambia 19:1131 

Luapula, province, western Zambia, Africa. 
Lake Mweru and the Luapula River form the 
boundary with Zaire (west), Lake Bangweulu 
and Bangweulu Swamp lie in the eastern part 
of the province. Mansa, formerly Fort Rose- 
berry, is the provincial capital. Pop. (1976 
est.) 353,000. 

-area and population table 19:1133 

-map, Zambia 19:1131 


Luapula River, in east central Africa, issues 
from Lake Bangweulu in Zambia and flows 
south, southwest, and north about 350 mi 
(560 km) to Lake Mweru. 

-map, Zaire 19:1121 

-map, Zambia 19:1131 


Luarca, town, west of Oviedo city, Oviedo 
province, Asturias, northwestern Spain; it lies 
on the Bay of Biscay at the mouth of the Rio 
Negro. Fishing, fish processing, and metal- 
working are the main occupations. Iron is 
mined in the vicinity. Local beaches (Cueva, 
Baroyo, Otur, Salinas) make Luarca a popu- 
lar seaside resort. Nearby are the ruins of the 
fortress of Villademoros, built as a defense 
against English corsairs. Pop. (1970) 4,057. 
43°32’ N, 6°32’ W 
-map, Spain 17:382 
luau, elaborate ceremonial meal prepared 
especially in Hawaii. 
-Hawaiian cuisine ingredients and 

menu 7:944g 


Luba, formerly sAN CARLOS, town on the 
southwest coast of Macias Nguema Biyogo is- 
land, Equatorial Guinea. Pop. (1971 est.) 


,900. 
3°27 Ny8r33seE 
Equatorial Guinea trade centres 6:950e 
Luba-Lunda states, a complex of kingdoms 
that flourished in Central Africa from about 
1500 until the late 19th century. The Luba 
were situated east of the Kasai River around 
the headwaters of the Lualaba River, while 
the Lunda were established east of the Kwan- 
go River around the headwaters of the Kasai 
River. Lunda traditions record no large or 
powerful states until the late 15th century, 
when a small group of ivory hunters founded 
a kingdom under rulers called Mwata Yamvo. 
Around this central state a number of Luba- 
Lunda satellites proliferated, which by the 
17th century had spread into. the southern 
Congo Basin, western Angola, and Zambia. 
From its beginnings the kingdom of the 
Mwata Yamvo was indirectly connected with 
the Portuguese in Angola, who supplied fire- 
arms, gunpowder, cloth, and other extra-Afri- 
can articles in return for slaves and ivory. 
Quite likely, it was Portuguese trade that fos- 
tered Luba-Lunda expansion. The last major 
expansion of the Luba-Lunda. complex took 
place early in the 18th century when migrants 
from the Mwata Yamvo’s kingdom moved 
southeastward to establish the Kazembe king- 
dom, the capital of which lay in the Luapula 
Valley to the south of Lake Mweru (in the 
present-day Republic of Zaire). The Kazembe 
Lunda, who established their state with the 
aid of Portuguese arms, were soon exchanging 
their ivory at the Portuguese trading stations 
on the Zambezi River. The kingdom con- 
tinued to flourish till late in the 19th century, 
when it was colonized by the Belgians. 
‘origin, organization, and influence 3:1091h; 

map 1092 


axes, and headrests. 


Luba (sBaLusaA) peoples, group of Bantu- 
speaking tribes of southeastern Zaire. They in- 
habit a wide area extending from the extreme 
south of Kivu Province through Shaba (for- 
merly Katanga) Province to the southeast of 
Kasai-Oriental Province. The name Luba ap- 
plies to a variety of tribes, which, though of 
different origins, speak closely related lan- 
guages, exhibit many common cultural traits, 
and share a political history founded on the 
beginnings (16th century) and breakdown 
(17th century onward) of the Luba empires 
(see Luba-Lunda states). The population 
(1970s). amounts to about 4,500,000, Three 
main subdivisions may be recognized: the 
Luba-Shankaji of Shaba, the Luba-Bambo of 
Kasai (speaking respectively Tshiluba and 
Ciluba), and the Luba-Hemba of northern 
Shaba and southern Kivu, who speak Tshilu- 
ba. All are historically, linguistically, and cul- 
turally linked with other Congo peoples. The 
Shankaji branch is also connected with the 
early founders of the Lunda dynasty, Since 
the 17th century there has been an expansion 
of Luba-Bambo in Kasai Province. 

The Luba are savanna and forest dwellers 
who practice hunting, food gathering, and 
agriculture (manioc, maize), keep. small live- 
stock, and live in villages of a single street, 
with rectangular thatched-roof huts along ei- 
ther side. They fish the Congo and its main 
tributaries intensively. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, most of the Luba were ruled by a 
paramount chief (mulopwe), although smaller 
independent chiefdoms already existed. The 
breakdown of the empire resulted in the de- 
velopment either of smaller chiefdoms or of 


Luba female ancestral statue in the 
Musée de I'Homme, Paris 
By courtesy of the Musee de I'Homme, Paris 


small, autonomous, local lineage groups. 
Luba practice circumcision and women’s 
initiation; they have associations for hunting, 
magic, and medicine. They have a strong be- 
lief in a supreme being and worship ancestors 
and natural spirits. Literature, including epic 
cycles, is well developed. The Shankaji and 
Hemba are renowned wood-carvers, especial- 
ly of anthropomorphic figures, ceremonial 
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Lubarda, Petar, 20th-century Yugoslav 
painter. 
‘international recognition of works 19:1106c 


lubber’s point, a part of the compass which 
indicates the direction of the ship’s centreline. 
‘ship direction indication 4:1041f 


Lubbock, city, seat (1891) of Lubbock Coun- 


ty, northwestern Texas, U.S., the commercial” 


hub of the South Plains. The area was settled 
by Quakers in the 1870s. The town, formed in 
1890 from Old Lubbock and Monterey, was 
named for Tom S. Lubbock, a signer of the 
Texas Declaration of Independence. It began 
as a ranching centre, but artesian water 
brought mixed farming to the plains that now 
support cotton and grain as well as cattle. The 
city has become one of the world’s leading in- 
land cotton markets. It is the centre of a high- 
ly diversified agricultural-industrial complex 
and petroleum, farm, and earth-moving 
equipment; cottonseed oil; and engineering 
products are major commodities. The nearby 
Reese Air Force Base is an additional eco- 
nomic factor. 


Administration Building, Texas Technological 
University, Lubbock 
By courtesy of the Texas Highway Department 


Institutions include Texas Technological 
University (1923) with the West Texas Mu- 
seum on its campus, and Lubbock Christian 
College (1957). Mackenzie State Park (548 ac 
[222 ha]) and Buffalo Lakes provide recre- 
ational facilities, It experienced a rapid post- 
war growth, its population increasing from 
31,895 in 1940 to 128,691 in 1960. A powerful 
tornado hit the city in May 1970 causing wide- 
spread damage and rendering thousands 
homeless. Lubbock is the site of the annual 
Panhandle South Plains Fair. Inc. 1909. Pop. 
(1980) city, 173,979; metropolitan area 
(sMSA), 211,651. 
33°35’ N, 101°50’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Lubbock, John, Ist Baron Avebury (b. 
April 30, 1834, London—d. May 28, 1913, 
Kingsgate Castle, Kent), banker, influential 
Liberal-Unionist politician, and naturalist 
who successfully promoted about a dozen 
measures of some importance in Parliament 
but was perhaps best known for his books on 
archaeology and entomology. 

He became a partner in his father’s bank at 
22, succeeded him to the baronetcy in 1865, 
and served on commissions relating to coinage 
and other financial questions. In Pre-historic 
Times (1865), long used as a textbook of ar- 
chaeology, and in The Origin of Civilization 
and the Primitive Condition of Man, he coined 
the terms Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) and 
Neolithic (New Stone Age). 

Lubbock was elected to Parliament for 
Maidstone, Kent (1870 and 1874), and served 
as vice chancellor of the University of London 
(1872-80). During that period he secured pas- 
sage of the Bank Holidays Act (1871) and 
wrote The Origin and Metamorphoses of In- 
sects (1873) and British Wild Flowers (1875). 
Elected: to Parliament for the University of 


Avebury, 1877 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


London (1880-1900), he influenced passage of 
the Bills of Exchange and Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection acts (1882) and the Shop 
Hours Act (1889). He also wrote Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps (1882) and On the Senses, In- 
stincts, and Intelligence of Animals (1888), 
which established him as a pioneer in the field 
of animal behaviour. 
‘archaeology and man’s prehistoric 

past 1:1079c 
‘evolutionary scheme of religion 15:618g 
‘social evolution theory 16:985f 


Lubbock, Percy (1879-1965), British liter- 
ary critic, author of The Craft of Fiction. 
‘novel and literary criticism 13:298a 


Lubec, town, Washington County, eastern 
Maine, U.S., on the Atlantic coast, just south 
of Eastport. Settled c. 1780, the town was 
probably named for Liibeck, now in West 
Germany. The easternmost town in the Unit- 
ed States, Lubec has developed as a commer- 
cial centre for a resort and fishing area; sar- 
dines and herring are processed. The West 
Quoddy Head State Park (easternmost point 
in the U.S.) has a lighthouse originally built 
about 1807. A bridge connects Lubec with 
Campobello Island, summer home of Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Inc. 1811. Pop. (1980), 
2,045. 

44°52' N, 66°59’ W 

Liibeck 11:167, the largest Baltic gallnees of 
West Germany, was, in the Middle Ages, one 
of the main commercial centres of northern 
Europe and the chief city of the Hanseatic 
League. 

The text article traces how Liibeck, original- 
ly a Slavic principality, became a German 
town in 1143 and a free city in 1226. In 1358 
the Hanseatic League (an association of towns 
for the protection of trading interests) made it 
their administrative headquarters. Liibeck de- 
clined in the 16th century, but its economy 
was restored with the construction of the Elbe 
-Liibeck Canal in 1900. Much of the historic 
inner city was destroyed during World War II, 
but some outstanding monuments survived, 
including the Romanesque cathedral (begun 
1173) and the Rathaus (town hall). Pop. (1971 
est.) 240,000. 
53°52’ N, 10°40’ E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
disaster from anti-tubercular vaccine 11:834e 
-foundation and Hamburg growth 

role 8:580h 
‘founding, commerce, and expansion 8:776g 
-Gustav Vasa’s refuge and later 

reliance 8:502a 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
*medieval free trade with Stockholm 17: 696g 
-trade development 7:698h 


Liibeck, Bay of, arm of the Baltic Sea in 
northern Sean 
54°00’ N, 10°55’ E 
- geographic relation to Baltic Sea 2:669d; 
map 668 


Liibeck, Peace. of (May 22, 1629), agree- 


ment that ended the Danish War (1625-29) 
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portion of the Thirty Years’ War with a victo- 
ry for the Catholic League over an anti-Habs- 
burg coalition. 

‘effects on Denmark 18:335g 

-Hapsburg consolidation in Germany 2:455c 


Lubecki, Ksawery Drucki (b. Dec. 28, 
1779, St, Petersburg, now Leningrad—d. May 
23, 1846, St. Petersburg), Polish statesman 
who restored the finances of the remnant of 
Poland constituted as the “Congress King- 
dom” under the emperor of Russia after the 
Napoleonic Wars. A member of a princely 
family descended from the ancient Russian 
ruling house of Rurik, Lubecki began his ca- 
reer as an Officer in the Russian army. From 
1813 to 1815 he was a member of the provi- 
sional government of the Russian-occupied 
Duchy of Warsaw; later (1817-21) he success- 
fully negotiated in Berlin and Vienna the set- 
tlement of the Polish foreign debt. 

Appointed minister of the treasury of the 
Russian-controlled Congress Kingdom of Po- 
land when finances were in a critical state 
(1821), Lubecki restored public confidence by 
restraining abuses and efficiently collecting 
overdue taxes; in three years he balanced the 
budget. Using budget surpluses, Lubecki de- 
veloped state mines and foundries and helped 
the growing textile industry. In addition, he 
created the Land Credit Society (1825) and 
the Bank of Poland (1828). 

While steadily defending Polish autonomy, 
Lubecki, a conservative, tried to keep the Pol- 


Lubecki, detail from a portrait by Marie 
Gouvier Prévot, 1825; in the National 
Museum, Warsaw 


By courtesy of the National Museum, Warsaw 


ish revolutionary movement of 1830 within le- 
gal limits, In St. Petersburg, during the Polish 
rebellion of 1830, he was a passive witness of 
the Polish defeat and of the merging of the 
Congress Kingdom of Poland into the Rus- 
sian Empire. He spent the rest of his life in St. 
Petersburg, where in 1832 he was appointed a 
member of the State Council. 


Liiber, Thomas: see Erastus, Thomas. 
Lubiana (Yugoslavia): see Ljubljana. 


alisy David (b. June 10, 1849, Ktodowa, 

—d. Jan. 1, 1919, Rome), merchant and 
socieantueeh reformer who in 1905 founded the 
International Institute of Agriculture as a 
world clearinghouse for data on crops, prices, 
and trade to protect the common interests of 
farmers of all nations. 

After a successful career as merchant and 
farmer in California, Lubin helped to lead 
fruit growers to organize for better treatment 
from the railroads. Later, he became an ener- 
getic though unsuccessful advocate of tariff 
protection for U.S. farmers. A trip to Europe 
in 1896 led to a more international outlook, 
and he then proposed his Institute—a propos- 
al that was ignored by Great Britain, the 
United States, and France. Victor Emmanuel 
IL of Italy, however, encouraged Lubin to or- 
ganize the Institute in Rome and helped es- 
tablish it by creating a treaty that was ratified 
by 46 nations, Lubin remained as the U.S. 
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delegate to the Institute for the rest of his life. 
In 1946 Institute activities were transferred to 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 


Lubis, Mochtar (1922- 
elist. 
-Indonesian novel development 13:296b 


Lubitsch, Ernst (b. Jan. 28, 1892, Berlin—d. 
Nov. 30, 1947, Hollywood), motion-picture 
director who was best known for sophisticat- 
ed comedies of manners. He studied acting 
and in 1911 joined the company of Max Rein- 
hardt, the famous German stage director. He 
played minor stage roles until shortly before 
World War I, when he became an actor in and 
a director of one-reel film comedies. From 
1915-18 he produced 12 comedy shorts. 

His elaborate costume features in the early 
post-World War I period were the first Ger- 
man productions to be shown abroad. Some 
of the more important of these films, especial- 
ly admired for their innovative camera work, 
were Madame Dubarry (1919; released in the 
United States as Passion), Anna Boleyn (1920; 
released in the U.S. as Deception), Das Weib 
des Pharao (1921; released in the U.S. as The 
Loves of Pharaoh), and Sumureum (1920; 
released in the U.S. as One Arabian Night). 

Lubitsch’s reputation as a director was 
firmly established by comedies such as Die 
Puppe (1919; “The Doll”) and Die Austern- 
prinzessin (1919; “The Oyster Princess”), In 
1923 he was commissioned to direct the lead- 
ing lady Mary Pickford in Rosita (1923), a 
grand-scale Hollywood costume drama. As 
the first important German director to emi- 
grate to the United States, his success attract- 
ed many others. During the next five years he 
developed a readily identifiable style that 
became known as the “Lubitsch touch.” It 
was a combination of understatement and 
graceful wit that resulted in a sophisticated 
comedy with implied sexual overtones. 
Among early films in this style were his silent 
comedies Forbidden Paradise (1924), Lady 
Windermere’s Fan (1925), Kiss Me Again 
(1925), The Marriage Circle (1924)—the film 
that revolutionized set design by making it an 
integral part of the action—and So This Is 
Paris (1926). 

In The Love Parade (1929) and Monte Carlo 
(1930), his first talking pictures, Lubitsch 
freed the camera from its soundproof box by 
filming sequences without dialogue and dub- 
bing in the sound later. In the Maurice Cheva- 
lier and Jeanette MacDonald musicals of the 
1930s, Lubitsch was the first director to in- 
troduce songs as a natural part of the plot. 
Although Broken Lullaby (1932), Lubitsch’s 
one dramatic film of this period, was praised 
for its brilliant camera work, his most consis- 
tently praised films were such comedies as The 
Merry Widow (1934), Angel (1937), The Shop 
Around the Corner (1940), That Uncertain 
Feeling (1941), To Be or Not to Be (1942), 
Cluny Brown (1946), Heaven Can Wait (1943), 
and That Lady in Ermine (1948), completed 
after his death. 

-cinema innovations and styles 12:523f 
-cinematic themes and techniques 12:530e 
-directorial integrity in Hollywood 5:830g 


Liibke, Heinrich (b. Oct. 14, 1894, Enk- 
hausen, now in West Germany—d. April 6, 
1972, Bonn), politician who served as presi- 
dent of the German Federal Republic (1959- 
69). 

Politically inactive throughout the National 
Socialist era (1933-45), Liibke helped to orga- 
nize the Christian Democratic Party in West- 
phalia after World War II and was a member 
of the North Rhine-Westphalia Landtag (pro- 
vincial diet) from 1946 to 1952; Between 1947 
and 1952 he also served as the North Rhine- 
Westphalia minister of food, agriculture, and 
forestry. During 1949-1950 and later from 


), Indonesian nov- 


1953 to 1959, he represented his party in the 
federal Bundestag (lower house of parliament) 
and in 1953 entered the Cabinet of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer as federal minister of food, 
agriculture, and forestry. In 1959 he was cho- 
sen to be Christian Democratic candidate for 
the federal presidency after Adenauer had 
refused to run. He was elected president in 
July 1959 and was re-elected in 1964. Though 
his powers as president were constitutionally 
limited, he acquired considerable popularity 


Liibke 


Karsh—Camera Press from Pictorial Parade 


for his dignified demeanour and discretion and 
at times effectively intervened in domestic 
political affairs, especially during the last peri- 
od of Adenauer’s chancellorship. He resigned 
from office in early 1969, 


Lublin, wojewédztwo (province), eastern Po- 
land, bordered by the Soviet Union on the 
east and the provinces of Rzeszow on the 
southwest, Kielce on the west, Warszawa 
(Warsaw) on the northwest, and Bialystok on 
the north. Its eastern border is largely defined 
by the Bug River, and the Vistula flows along 
much of the western boundary. Its area of 
9,605 sq mi (24,876 sq km) is divided into 
plains in the north and the Roztocze (q.v.) 
mountains in the south. 

The region is dependent primarily upon 
stock raising (cattle, pigs, sheep, horses) and 
agriculture; the highly cultivated highlands 
produce wheat, sugar beets, and hops; in the 
north the poorer soil is used for rye and 
potatoes. Industry includes food processing, 
agricultural-equipment manufacture, and au- 
tomobile assembly. Only one-fourth of the in- 
habitants live in urban areas, with the town of 
Lublin, the provincial capital, the leading in- 
dustrial centre. Other important towns are 
Chetm, Putawy, Zamosc¢c, and Biata Podlaska. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries, the re- 
gion produced a notable architectural style 
known as Lublin Renaissance and supported 
many academic institutions. Zamos¢, built in 
the late 16th century, is a striking example of 
the grid pattern of urban design. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 1,922,000. 

‘map, Poland 14:626 


Lublin, capital, Lublin wojewddztwo (prov- 
ince), eastern Poland, on the Bystrzyca River. 
Founded as a stronghold in the late 9th cen- 
tury, the settlement grew up around the cas- 
tle, receiving town rights in 1317. It served as 
a joint meeting ground for Poland and Lithua- 
nia, and in 1569 the Union of Lublin between 
the two kingdoms was signed there. Lublin 
reached its economic peak during the late 
16th century. In 1795 it passed to Austria and 
in 1815 to Russia. The first independent tem- 
porary Polish government was proclaimed 
there in 1918. In 1941 the Nazis established 
nearby the Majdanek concentration camp, the 
second largest in Poland, after Auschwitz; an 
estimated 1,500,000 people were slaughtered 
there. After World War II, Lublin was made 
the provisional seat of the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation and served briefly as 
the seat of government. 

Located on the route between Krakow, 
Warsaw, and the Soviet Union, Lublin is the 
industrial and cultural centre for southeastern 
Poland. Farm machinery, automobiles, food- 
stuffs, and beer are produced. The town 


houses the Catholic University as well as 
schools of medicine, agronomy, science, and 
engineering and supports many museums, 
theatres, and music centres. Its notable land- 
marks include the medieval castle, which was 
restored in 1954; its chapel houses the Lublin 
Museum. There is a museum and park at the 
site of the concentration camp. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 235,900. 

SES EN, 2235.58, 

‘map, Poland 14:626 

Lublin, Union of (1569), pact between Po- 
land and Lithuania that united the two coun- 
tries into a single state. After 1385 (Union of 
Krewo) the two countries had been subject to 
the same ruler. But Sigismund II (Sigismund 
Augustus; ruled 1548-72) had no heirs; and 
the Poles, fearing that when he died the per- 
sonal union between Poland and Lithuania 
would be broken, urged that a more complete 
union be formed. After the Livonian War be- 
gan (1558) and Muscovy presented a serious 
threat to Lithuania, many of the Lithuanian 
gentry also desired a closer union with Poland 
and in 1562 made a proposal for merging the 
two states. The dominant Lithuanian mag- 
nates, however, feared that a merger would 
diminish their power and blocked the propos- 
al as well as subsequent initiatives. When rep- 
resentatives from both countries at a meeting 
of the Sejm (Diet) at Lublin (January 1569) 
failed to reach an accord, Sigismund IT annex- 
ed the Lithuanian provinces of Podlasie and 
Volhynia (including the regions of Kiev and 
Braclaw), which constituted over one-third of 
Lithuania’s territory. Although the Lithua- 
nian magnates wanted to fight Poland, the 
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gentry declined to enter a new war, forcing 
negotiations for forming a union to be 
resumed in June. On July 1, 1569, the Union 
of Lublin was concluded, uniting Poland and 
Lithuania into a single, federated state, which 
was to be ruled by a single, jointly selected 
sovereign. Formally, Poland and Lithuania 
were to be distinct, equal components of the 
federation, each retaining its own army, trea- 
sury, civil administration, and laws; the two 
nations agreed to cooperate with each other 
on foreign policy and to participate.in a joint 
diet. But Poland, which retained possession of 
the Lithuanian lands it had seized, had greater 
representation in the diet and became the 
dominant partner. The Polish-Lithuanian 
state remained a major political entity until it 
was partitioned toward the end of the 18th 
century. ‘ es: 

-Polish reaction to Nordic War 14:642h — 


Lubnan, Jabal (Lebanon): see Lebanon 
Mountains. Bnet se 
district), 


Lubny, city and centre of a rayon ( 
Poltava oblast (administrative region), Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic, port on the 
Sula River. Though the city was not incor- 
porated until 1783, settlement there dates 


back to the 12th century. Today the city has 

been reconstructed and has a varied industrial 

base, including textiles, clothing, furniture, 

and construction industries. There are a tech- 

nical college for agriculture and forestry, a 

medical school, and a local museum. Pop. 

(1970) 40,000. 

50°01’ N, 33°00’ E 

Lubombo, district, Swaziland. 

‘physical geography and population 17:842h; 
table 843 


lubricant, solid or fluid substance used to 
reduce friction and wear between solid sur- 
faces, such as moving machine parts. Solid lu- 
bricants like graphite and molybdenum di- 
sulfide are required when sliding bodies are 
subjected to high temperatures and pressures 
and contamination by ordinary lubricants 
must be avoided. Fluid lubricants are used to 
separate completely the sliding surfaces in 
journal (cylindrical) or thrust (flat) bearings. 
The fluid is usually a liquid such as oil or wa- 
ter, but it may be a gas—e.g., air. Fatty acids 
contribute oiliness to animal, vegetable, and 
marine oils, making them well suited for lu- 
bricating bearings in boundary lubrication 
such as occurs during the starting and stop- 
ping of machines. Major ref. 11:169b 
-automobile oils and SAE numbers 14:186e 
-cutting fluid functions and limitations 11:261c 
-friction reduction mechanism 18:706c; illus. 
isotopic tracing of material flow 15:454d 

-oil usage in the Ancient World 13:523b 
-petroleum demand through time 14:165d 
-types, properties, and use 15:1181d 


lubrication 11:169, introduction of a materi- 
al (liquid, gas, or solid) between sliding sur- 
faces to reduce wear and friction. 

The text article covers varieties of lubrica- 
tion, functions of a lubricant, types of lubri- 
cants, properties of lubricants, additives, 
methods of applying lubricants, and statistics 
on their production and use. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-automiobile design and construction 2:521b 
-friction reduction mechanism 18:706c; illus. 
-gasoline engine construction 7:936f 
-isotopic tracing of material flow 15:454d 
-machine tool coolants and lubricants 11:261c 
-sliding-contact bearings 11:25lc 

-steam turbine problems 17:629b 

-steel particle distribution 17:652a 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

grease; lubricant; SAE number; viscometer 


Lubumbashi, capital of Shaba (formerly 
Katanga) region, and the third largest city in 
Zaire (formerly Congo [Kinshasa]). The main 
industrial centre of the mining district of 
southeastern Zaire, it lies 110 mi (180 km) 
northwest of Ndola, Zambia, and has road 
links to Kasai, Lake Mweru, Kalemi on Lake 
Tanganyika, Kivu, and the rest of East Africa. 
There are four rail routes from Lubumbashi 
to the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and an in- 
ternational airport is just outside the city. 


_ Ivory market in Lubumbashi, Zaire 
M. Shen—Shostal 


Lubumbashi, known as Elisabethville until 
1966, is the name of a small local river. It was 
established by Belgian colonists in 1910 as a 
copper-mining settlement and was designated 
an urban district in 1942. The distinction dur- 
ing the colonial period between districts occu- 
pied by Europeans and Africans is still evi- 
dent. Headquarters for most regional mining 
companies are in Lubumbashi, which is the 
transportation centre for mineral products 
(copper, cobalt, zinc, cadmium, germanium, 
tin, manganese, and coal) from the towns of 
Likasi, Kolwezi, Kipushi, and others. Mineral 
exploitation has been dominated by the gov- 
ernment-owned Générale des Carriéres et des 
Mines (formerly the Belgian-owned Union 
Minére du Haunt-Katanga), but foreign min- 
ing companies are now also in evidence. Other 
industries include printing, brewing, flour mill- 
ing, and the production of confectionery, ciga- 
rettes, brick, and soap. Lubumbashi has a civ- 
ic auditorium, a museum, and a Roman Cath- 
olic cathedral and is the site of an académie 
des beaux-arts, a civic auditorium, the Institut 
Saint-Jeréme (a teachers training college), and 
the campus of the Université Nationale du 
Zaire (originally the Université Officielle du 
Congo). 

The city was the centre of disaffection in 
Katanga during that province’s attempted 
secession from the republic in the years (1960- 
63) immediately following independence. Pop. 
(1970) city, 269,374; mun., 318,000. 
11°40’ S, 27°28’ E 
-location and population 19:1122f 
-map, Zaire 19:1120 


Luca da Cortona, or LUCA D’EGIDIO DI VEN- 
TURA DE’ SIGNORELLI: see Signorelli, Luca. 


Lucan, full name MARCUS ANNAEUS LUCANUS 
(b. AD 39, Corduba, modern Cordoba, Spain 
—d, 65, Rome), grandson of the elder Seneca 
and nephew of the younger, poet and republi- 
can patriot. His historical epic, the Bellum 
civile, better known as the Pharsalia because 
of its vivid account of that battle, is remark- 
able as the single major Latin epic poem that 
eschewed the intervention of the gods. 

Trained by the Stoic philosopher Cornutus 
and later educated in Athens, Lucan attracted 
the favourable attention of the emperor Nero 
because of his early promise of genius as a 
rhetorician and orator. Shortly, however, 
Nero became jealous of his ability as a poet 
and halted further public readings of his poet- 
ry. Already disenchanted by Nero’s tyranny 
and embittered by the ban on his recitations, 
Lucan became one of the leaders in the con- 
spiracy of Piso (Gaius Calpurnius) to assassi- 
nate Nero. When the conspiracy was discov- 
ered, he was compelled to commit suicide by 
Opening a vein. While he was dying, Tacitus 
records, “he remembered a poem composed 
by himself, in which he had told of a wounded 
soldier dying by the same kind of death. He 
repeated the lines, and that was his last utter- 
ance.” 

The Bellum civile, his only extant poem, is an 
account of the war between Caesar and Pom- 
pey, carried down to the arrival of Caesar in 
Egypt after the murder of Pompey, when it 
stops abruptly in the middle of the tenth 
book. Lucan was not a great poet, but he was 
a great rhetorician and had remarkable politi- 
cal and historical insight, though he wrote the 
poem while still a young man. The work is 
naturally imitative of Virgil, though not as 
dramatic. Although the style and vocabulary 
are usually commonplace and the metre 
monotonous, the rhetoric is often lifted into 
real poetry by its energy and flashes of fire and 
appears at its best in the magnificent funeral 
speech of Cato on Pompey. Scattered through 
the poem are noble sayings and telling com- 
ments, expressed with vigour and directness. 
As the poem proceeds, the poet’s republican- 
ism becomes more marked, no doubt because 
as Nero’s tyranny grew, along with Lucan’s 
hatred of him, he looked back with longing to 


~ the old Roman Republic. It has been said that 
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Cato is the real hero of the epic, and certainly 
the best of Lucan’s own Stoicism appears in 
the noble courage and endurance of his Cato 
in continuing the hopeless struggle after Pom- 
pey had failed. 

Lucan was a popular poet during the Middle 
Ages. Christopher Marlowe translated the 
first book of the Bellum civile (1600). Samuel 
Johnson praised Nicholas Rowe’s translation 
(1718) as “one of the greatest productions of 
English poetry.”” The English poets Southey 
and Shelley in their earlier years preferred him 
to Virgil. His work strongly influenced Cor- 
neille and other French Classical dramatists 
of the 17th century. A.E. Housman’s Lucan 
(1926, reissued 1950) is one of that scholar’s 
most outstanding works. 

-Celtic religious informational sources 3:1069b 
-Martial’s powerful patrons 11:546b 
-Pharsalia and Indo-European influence 6:909h 


Lucan, Patrick Sarsfield, earl of: see 
Sarsfield, Patrick, earl of Lucan. 


Lucania, an ancient territorial division of 
southern Italy corresponding to most of the 
modern region of Basilicata, with much of the 
province of Salerno and part of that of Cosen- 
za. Before its conquest by the Lucanians, a 
Samnite tribe, about the mid-5th century Bc, 
it formed part of the Greek-dominated region 
of Oenotria. Recent discoveries of elaborately 
painted graves at Paestum, a city taken by the 
Lucanians c. 400, suggest that by the 4th cen- 
tury BC the tribe had developed a culture of 
great vitality and distinction. Although they 
allied with Rome in 298, the Lucanians op- 
posed and were defeated by that power in the 
Pyrrhic War (280-275), the Second Punic War 
(218-201), and the Social War (90-88). Re- 
peated devastations of the area in these con- 
flicts brought about its decline. 


Lucanidae: see stag beetle. 


Lucanus, Terentius, Roman senator who 
educated and set free the slave Terence, Ro- 
man writer of comedy in the 2nd century Bc. 
-Terence’s career beginnings 18:143a 


Lucaris, Cyril, Greek KyRILLOS LOUKARIS 
(b. Nov. 13, 1572, Candia, Crete—d. June 27, 
1638, on a ship in the Bosporus, Turkey), 
Greek Orthodox theologian and patriarch of 
Constantinople (modern Istanbul) who strove 
for reforms along Protestant Calvinist lines. 
His efforts generated broad opposition from 
within his own communion and occasioned a 
reappraisal by the Orthodox Church of its 
specific distinction from Latin Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Following theological 
studies in Venice and Geneva, where he was 
influenced by the Protestant Reformer John 
Calvin, Lucaris went to Alexandria in 1595 as 
chancellor to Patriarch Meletios Pegas (lived 
1549-1601). He then was sent to Poland as 
rector of the theological faculty at Vilna 
(modern Vilnius, Lithuanian S.S.R.), where he 
laboured to undo the 1596 Union of Brest-Li- 
tovsk, which sealed a union of Ruthenian 
(Ukrainian and Polish) Orthodox churches 
with Rome. In the ensuing years the union 
was dissolved by reaction from both Russian 
Orthodox and traditional Polish Catholics. 
Elected successively patriarch of Alexandria 
(1602) and of Constantinople (1620), Lucaris 
was denounced and forced to resign five times 
by clergy opposed to his Protestant theologi- 
cal influence. His return to patriarchal office 
was effected on each occasion by his Muslim 
overlords. In the course of his term, Lucaris 
made several overtures to the Church of En- 
gland; he sent a protégé, Metrophanes 
Critopoulos, later patriarch of Alexandria and 
theological opponent, to study at Oxford and 
London from 1617 to 1624 and presented, c. 
1625, to Archbishop George Abbot of Can- 
terbury and King James I the valuable Sth- 
century manuscript of the Greek Bible, the 
Codex Alexandrinus, now residing in the Brit- 
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ish Museum. In 1629 Lucaris’ Confession of 
Faith was published in Geneva; in it he con- 
curred with Calvin’s emphasis on the absolute 
efficacy of divine election and grace over hu- 
man efforts toward salvation, the symbolic 
significance of sacramental ritual worship, and 
the universal priesthood of believers. 
Denounced before Sultan Murad IV (reigned 
1623-40) as a traitor attempting to incite the 
Cossacks against the Turks, Lucaris was con- 
demned to death and strangled by the Otto- 
man guards. His protestantizing influence in 
the Orthodox Church evoked a series of East- 
ern councils, including notable assemblies at 
Constantinople and Jerusalem in 1672, that 
repudiated all Calvinist doctrine and refor- 
mulated Orthodox teaching in a manner in- 
tended to distinguish it from both Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. 
-Calvinist orientation 6:156f 


Lucas Brotherhood (artist group): see 
Nazarenes, the. 


Lucas van Leyden, also known as LUCAS 
HUGENSZ Or JACOBSZ, known in Italy as LUCA 
D’OLANDA (b. 1489/94, Leiden, Neth.—d. 
1533, Leiden), northern Renaissance painter 
and one of the greatest engravers of his time. 
He was first trained by his father, Huygh Ja- 
cobszoon; later, he entered the workshop of 
Cornelis Engelbrechtsz, a painter of Leiden. 

Lucas is more highly regarded today as a 
printmaker than as a painter. Such early 
prints as “Muhammad and the Monk Sergi- 
us” (1508) are compositionally clear and di- 
rect and show prodigious technical skill. 
“Susanna and the Elders’ (1508) and his fa- 
mous series, “The Circular Passion” (1510), 
are notable for their accurate rendering of 
space and subtly composed landscapes. In 
1510, under the influence of Albrecht Diirer, 
Lucas produced two masterpieces of engrav- 
ing, “The Milkmaid” and “Ecce Homo,” the 
latter much admired by Rembrandt. Their 
sureness of line and modelling complement 
their strong, simple compositions and place 
them among the most forceful engravings of 
their time. But engravings such as the “Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” (c. 1512), cluttered with 
awkward figures and architectural back- 
grounds, indicate a decline in conceptual pow- 
er that lasted until around 1519, when he en- 
graved the “Dance of the Magdalene.” This 
work also has a large number of figures, but 
they are tranquil and are lucidly composed in 
small groupings. 

In 1521 Lucas met Diirer in Antwerp and 
again fell under his influence, as can be seen in 
the “Passion” series of the same year. Lucas 
may have learned the technique of etching 
from Diirer, for he produced a few etchings 
after their meeting. But Lucas himself is 


thought to have developed the technique of 
etching on copper, instead of iron, plates. The 
softness of the copper made it possible to 
combine etching and line engraving in the 
same print. His well-known portrait of the 
emperor Maximilian (1521) is one of the earli- 
est examples of the use of that technique. 
Lucas was also among the first to employ 
aerial perspective in prints. Impressed with 
the Italianate style of Jan Gossaert (Mabuse), 
Lucas produced engravings, such as “The 
Poet Virgil Suspended in a Basket” (1521), 
characterized by a contrived monumentality. 
Such late prints, which often show the influ- 
ence of the Italian engraver Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, are generally considered to be his least 
successful. 

Lucas’ paintings are of uneven quality and 
seldom attain the power of his best engrav- 
ings. The most notable of his early works is 
doubtless his ‘Self-Portrait’ (c. 1508; 
Braunschweig, Ger., Herzog Anton Ulrich- 
Museum). It shows remarkable objectivity 
and is given a bizarre cast by its garish red- 
orange background. The loose, spontaneous 
technique used in this work is unusual for its 
time. Such early works as the “The Chess 
Players” (c. 1508, Dahlem Museum, Berlin) 
reveal a predilection for narrative painting 
and characterization, which he used often at 
the expense of compositional unity. That was 
largely overcome in his “Moses Striking the 
Rock” (1527; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), 
the “Worship of the Golden Calf’ (Rijk- 
museum, Amsterdam), and above all in his 
masterpiece, the “Last Judgment” (commis- 
sioned 1526, Stedelijk Museum, Leiden), in 
which the composition is unified by the clear, 
dominant rhythm of the figures and the logi- 
cally rendered space. 

‘engravings and etchings 14:1087g 


Lucca, capital of Lucca province, Toscana 
(Tuscany) region, north central Italy, in the 
fertile valley of the Serchio River, almost sur- 
rounded by hills, with the Apuan Alps to the 
north and west, just northeast of Pisa. A 
Ligurian and later an Etruscan town, the Ro- 
mans probably established a colony at Lucca 
in 180 Bc (mentioned by the Roman historian 
Livy). The rectangular Roman plan is pre- 
served in Lucca’s central streets, and remains 
of the walls, forum, and amphitheatre have 
been found. At the junction of roads to Par- 
ma, Florence, Rome, Pisa, and Luni, the town 
was apparently fairly prosperous and was an 
early episcopal see. After AD 476, it was ruled 
successively by the Goths, the Byzantines, and 
the Lombards, becoming the residence of one 
of the three Lombard dukes in Tuscany. 
Frankish counts replaced the dukes after 774, 
but the population appears to have remained 
largely Lombardian. Lucca was the first city 
in Tuscany in the 9th and 10th centuries, when 
its counts became the margraves of Tuscany, 
and it commanded one of the principal roads 


“Last Judgement,” oil painting by Lucas van Leyden, 1526-27; in the Stedelijk Museum 
“de Lakenhal,” Leiden 


By courtesy of the Stedelijk Museum de Lakenhal, Leiden 


Cathedral of S. Martino, Lucca, Italy 
SCALA, New York 


between Lombardy and Rome, the Via Fran- 
cigena. The city began to lose importance in 
the late 10th century to Florence, which re- 
placed Lucca as the Tuscan capital when the 
House of Canossa succeeded to the margra- 
vate. In 1118 the town was granted a charter 
of liberties, mainly economic, and the com- 
mune of Lucca was probably established soon 
afterward. Despite numerous conflicts with its 
powerful neighbours and ambitious noble 
houses, Lucca largely maintained its indepen- 
dence until it fell to the French in 1799, From 
1805 until 1814, Lucca was ruled as a princi- 
pality by Blisa Baciocchi, a sister of Napo- 
leon. Assigned by the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) to the Spanish infanta Maria Luisa, 
widow of the former King Louis of Etruria, it 
passed in 1824 to her son Charles Louis, who 
ceded it to Tuscany in 1847. It was united to 
the Kingdom of Italy in 1860. 

Many of the archiepiscopal city’s numerous 
churches follow, with their own local varia- 
tions, the distinctive style also found in nearby 
Pisa; often basilican or Romanesque in struc- 
ture, many have rich Gothic exterior decora- 
tions and some have quadrangular cam- 
paniles. Particularly notable are the Cathedral 
of S. Martino (probably founded in the 6th 
century; rebuilt 1060-70; completed 13th- 
14th centuries), with works by the local sculp- 
tor Matteo Civitali (1436-1501) and a rich 
treasury; S. Frediano (rebuilt 1112-47), re- 
taining traces of an 8th-century structure; S. 
Michele in Foro (begun 1143); and Sta. Maria 
Forisportam, begun in the 13th century. Luc- 
ca is noted for its well-preserved ramparts 
(1561-1650) and has many fine 16th-century 
palaces, notably the Palazzo Pretorio and the 
Palazzo della Prefettura, the former grand du- 
cal palace, now housing the Pinacoteca Na- 
zionale (National Art Gallery). There are sev- 
eral other art collections, libraries, and ar- 
chives. Lucca, long an important musical cen- 
tre, was the home of the composers Luigi 
Boccherini and Giacomo Puccini. 

A road and rail centre, the city is the market 
town of a rich agricultural region that exports 
high-quality olive oil. Silk has been manufac- 
tured since about the end of the 11th century. 
Other industries include flour milling and the 
production of tobacco, paper, textiles, jute 
goods, and wine. The Serchio is used for wa- 
terpower, and an aqueduct (1823-32) carries 
the water supply from the Pisan mountains. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 90,889. 
43°50’ N, 10°29’ E 
-Boccherini musical influences 2:1177b 
-duchy creation at Congress of Vienna 3:82g 
-map, Italy 9:1088 hg A gets 


-modern province area and population, 
table 1 9:1094 

-Pompey—Caesar conference and 
agreements 14:794e 

-Renaissance history and culture 15:663e 

- weaving industry in Middle Ages 18:171c 


Luce, Clare Boothe (b. April 10, 1903, New 
York City), playwright of social satire and 
public official. Privately educated in Garden 


Clare Boothe Luce 
Camera Press—Publix 


City and Tarrytown, N.Y., she was associate 
editor of Vogue in 1930, associate editor and 
managing editor of Vanity Fair during 1930- 
34. She was divorced from her first husband, 
George Tuttle Brokaw, in 1929, and she mar- 
ried publisher Henry R. Luce in 1935, 

Mrs. Luce wrote a number of plays, includ- 
ing The Women (1936), a comedy with an en- 
tirely female cast that ran for 657 perfor- 
mances on Broadway; Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
(1938), a satire on American life; and Margin 
for Error (1939), an anti-Nazi play. All three 
were adapted into motion pictures. She also 
wrote the books Stuffed Shirts (1931) and 
Europe in the Spring (1940). After her conver- 
sion to Catholicism in 1946 much of her writ- 
ing took on a more religious tone. 

She was elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives as a Republican from Connecticut, 
serving in the 78th and 79th congresses in 
1943-47. She delivered the keynote address at 
the 1944 Republican National Convention, 
and in 1964 she made a seconding speech for 
the nomination of Sen. Barry Goldwater. In 
February 1953 Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
appointed her ambassador to Italy; she re- 
signed in 1956 because of ill health. In April 
1959 she was appointed ambassador to Brazil, 
by President Eisenhower, but her remark 
about a senator who had ‘opposed her nomi- 
nation prompted so much criticism that she 
resigned the following month. 


Luce, Henry R(obinson) (b. April 3, 1898, 
Tengchow, now P’eng-lai, China—d. Feb. 28, 


Henry Luce 


By courtesy of Time Inc. 


1967, Phoenix, Ariz.), cofounder, editor, and 
publisher of Time, the first of the modern 
weekly news magazines in the U.S.; from 
1929 to 1964 he was editor in chief of all 
Time, Inc., publications and one of the most 
powerful U.S. journalists. 

_ The son of a Presbyterian missionary in 


Shantung Province, China, Luce was educat- 
ed at Yale and Oxford before serving as a re- 
porter on newspapers in Chicago and Bal- 
timore. In 1922 he and his Yale classmate 
Briton Hadden conceived the idea of a weekly 
news magazine, which they originally intended 
to call Facts. Obtaining loans and investments 
totalling $86,000, they began publication of 
Time with the issue of March 3, 1923. Attract- 
ing attention by its liveliness, stylistic eccen- 
tricities (for which Hadden was largely re- 
sponsible), and emphasis on personalities, 
Time sold well from the start, although it did 
not show a profit until 1927. 

After Hadden’s death on March 11, 1929, 
Luce became sole head of Time, Inc. He 
founded Fortune, a monthly magazine of busi- 
ness, in 1930; Life, a photojournalistic week- 
ly, in 1936; and Sports Illustrated, also a 
weekly, in 1954. Less successful were The Ar- 
chitectural Forum, purchased by Time, Inc., 
in 1932 and absorbed by Fortune in 1964, and 
House & Home, established in 1952 and sold 
to McGraw-Hill, Inc., 12 years later. Luce ini- 
tiated the radio series “March of Time” in 
1931 and the newsreels of the same name in 
1935. In 1961 Time, Inc., established a book- 
publishing division. In 1935 Luce married the 
American playwright Clare Boothe. 
‘magazine publishing history 15:253d 
-photojouralism and mind-guided 

camera 14:323¢ 


Luce, Stephen Bleecker (b. March 25, 
1827, Albany, N.Y.—d. July 28, 1917, New- 
port, R.I.), principal founder and first presi- 
dent of the Naval War College for postgradu- 
ate studies, the world’s first such institution. 


Stephen Luce, c. 1888 
By courtesy of the US. Navy 


Starting his career in 1841 as a midshipman, 
Luce rose through the ranks to become a rear 
admiral (1886). From the beginning of his na- 
val life, he wished to improve the education of 
seamen and published Seamanship (1863), 
which became a standard text. 

Luce gradually became convinced of the 
need for postgraduate training for naval off- 
cers. After he had lobbied for a long time, his 
idea was recognized by the establishment in 
1884 of the Naval War College in Newport, 
R.I. Luce, then a commodore, was appointed 
president, a post he retained until his retire- 
ment in 1889, He continued as a special advis- 
er, however, until 1910. Other countries, in- 
cluding Japan, England, and Germany, later 
founded similar institutions. 


Lucea, town and Caribbean port, Parish of 
Hanover, northwest Jamaica, northwest of 
Kingston. The harbour is well sheltered. Ba- 
nanas and yams are exported, and there 
are phosphate deposits nearby. Noteworthy 
buildings are Ft. Charlotte, overlooking the 
harbour, and the old church, which lost its 
spire to a hurricane in 1957. Pop. (1970 pre- 


lim.) 3,800. 
18°25’ N, 78°10’ W 
‘map, Jamaica 10:16 


Lucena, 15th-century-Spanish chess author 
of the oldest extant professional Chess manu- 
scripts. 


' +development of modern Chess 4:198a 
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Lucena, capital and largest city of Quezon 
province, south central Luzon, Philippines. 
Near the head of Tayabas Bay of the Sibuyan 
Sea, its importance as a settlement predated 
the arrival of the Spaniards. A regional whole- 
sale distributing point with food (particularly 
coconut) processing plants, it is served by ma- 
jor road and rail facilities. Inc. city, 1961. Pop. 
(1970) 77,006. 

13°56’ N, AES e 

-map, Philippines 14:233 

Lucena, city, Cordoba province, Andalusia, 
southern Spain, southeast of Cordoba city on 
the Madrid-Algeciras railway. Founded in 
Roman times, Lucena had an important Jew- 
ish colony during the Middle Ages. After the 
city’s capture by the Christians in the 14th 
century, Boabdil, the last Moorish king of 
Granada, attempted to retake it in 1483 but 
was defeated and made prisoner. The tower 
where he was confined (Torre de Moral) may 
still be seen. Industries include metalworking 
(especially church decorations), manufacture 
of matches, brandy, and large earthenware 
jars (tinajas) used for oil and wine storage. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 27,920. 

37°24’ N, 4°29’ W 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Lucena, Joao de (1549-1600), Portuguese 
writer, biographer of St. Francis Xavier. 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1138b 


Lucera, town and episcopal see, Foggia 
province, Puglia (Apulia) region, south central 
Italy, on a lofty plateau, just west-northwest 
of Foggia city. The ancient Luceria of the Os- 
cans (an Italic tribe), it was occupied by the 
Romans in 314 Bc and was subsequently 
made a colonia (colony); it was destroyed in 
663. In the 13th century the town was re- 
founded by Holy Roman Emperor Frederick 
II, who there established Saracen colonists, to 
whom he granted religious freedom. Lucera 
was taken by Charles I of Anjou, king of Na- 
ples, in 1269; and early in the 14th century the 
Saracens were killed or forcibly converted, 
and the town was repopulated by Christians. 
Notable buildings include Frederick II’s castle 
(1233), enlarged by Charles I of Anjou in 
1269-83; the 14th-century cathedral; the 
ruins of a Roman amphitheatre; the civic mu- 
seum; and several 17th- and 18th-century pal- 
aces. 

Lucera is noted for the manufacture of build- 
ing materials; there are extensive clay deposits 
nearby. Other industries include the process- 
ing of olive oil, food and dairy products, and 
wool. Pop. (1970 est.) 29,312. 
41°30’ N, 15°20’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Lucerne (Switzerland): see Luzern. 
lucerne (botany): see alfalfa. 


Lucerne, Lake, also called LAKE OF LU- 
CERNE, German VIERWALDSTATTER SEE, French 
LAC DES QUATRE CANTONS, principal lake of 
central Switzerland, surrounded by the can- 
tons of Luzern, Unterwalden, Uri, and 
Schwyz. It is picturesquely situated between 
steep limestone mountains, the best known 
being the Rigi (north) and Pilatus (south), at 
an altitude of 1,424 ft (434 m). The lake’s area 
is 44 sq mi (114 sq km); it is about 24 mi (39 
km) long, with a maximum width of 2 mi and 
a maximum depth of 702 ft. Great promonto- 
ries such as Horw (west), Biirgenstock 
(south), Maggenhorn (north), and Seelisberg 
(south) project into its waters, giving it an ir- 
regular shape. The Reuss River enters the 
lake near Fliielen (southeast) and leaves it at 
Luzern (west), and the lake receives the rivers 
Muota (northeast) and the Engelberger Aa 
and the Sarner Aa (south). 

Lake Lucerne is composed of four main ba- 
sins (with two side basins), which represent 
four glaciated valleys, topographically distinct 
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and connected only by narrow and tortuous 
channels. The most easterly basin, Lake Uri 
(Urner See) extends north from Fliielen to 
Brunnen, where it meets Lake Gersau (or 
Buochs), formed by the extension into the 
lake of the Muota Delta. Another narrow 
passage between the two “noses” (nasen) of 
the Biirgenstock and the Rigi leads west to the 
basin of Weggis. This expanse forms the east- 
ern arm of the “Cross of Luzern.” The west- 
ern arm is Lake Lucerne, the northern arm is 
Lake Kiissnacht, and the southern arm is that 
of Hergiswil, which is prolonged southwest- 
ward by Lake Alpnach, to which it is joined 
by a narrow channel spanned by the Acher 
Iron Bridge. 

At the heart of the first four cantons of the 
Swiss Confederation, the lake has numerous 
historical associations. Lake Uri’s eastern 
shore is the site of the legendary Swiss patriot 
William Tell’s leap from the boat in which the 
bailiff Gessler was taking him to prison 
(marked by the Chapel of Tell). The legend- 
ary meeting place of the founders of the 
confederation, the meadow of Riitli, is on the 
west bank. The Everlasting League of 1315 
was formed at Brunnen and the Hollow Way 
(Hohle Gasse), the scene of the legendary 
murder of Gessler by William Tell, runs south 
along the Lake Kiissnacht. 

Luzern is the principal lakeside town. Other 
resorts and lake ports include Kiissnacht, 
Weggis, Vitznau, Gersau, Brunnen, Fltielen, 
Seelisberg, Beckenried, Stansstad, Alpnach- 
stad, and Hergiswil. Most of the villages are 
summer resorts; there are electric and Alpine 
railways, and hotels have been built on the 
eminences as well as on the Rigi, Pilatus, and 
the Stanserhorn. 
47°00’ N, 8°28’ E 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 
lucerne flea: see springtail. 


Luchaire, (Denis-Jean-)Achille (b. Oct. 
24, 1846, Paris—d. Nov. 4, 1908, Paris), his- 
torian who wrote definitive modern histories 
of the Capetians (the royal house of France 
from 987 to 1328) and of Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216). 


Luchaire, engraving by an unknown artist 
JP. Ziolo 


In 1879 Luchaire became a professor at Bor- 
deaux and in 1899 professor of medieval his- 
tory at the University of Paris; he was a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques from 1895 until his death. 

His most important works include Histoire 
des institutions monarchiques de la France 
sous les premiers Capétiens (1883, reprinted 
1891; ‘History of the French Monarchical In- 
stitutions Under the Early Capetians”); Man- 
uel des institutions francaises: période des 
Capétiens directs (1892; ‘French Institutions 
Under the Direct Capetian Line”); Louis VI le 
Gros, annales de sa vie et de son régne (1890, 
“Louis VI the Fat, Annals of His Life and 
Reign”); Etude sur les actes de Louis VII 
(1885; “A Study on the Acts of Louis VII’). 
His later works include Innocent II, 6 vol. 
(1904-08), an elaborate study of the Pope’s 


life and the social climate and events of his 
day, and La Société francaise au temps de 
Philippe-Auguste (1909, reprinted 1964; Engl. 
trans., Social France at the Time of Philip 
Augustus, 1912 and 1957). He also contribut- 
ed essays on the 13th century to Ernest La- 
visse’s monumental Histoire de France (1900- 
iD). 


Lu Chi (b. ap 261, southern China—d. ap 
303 China), renowned literary critic and the 
first important writer to emerge from the 
kingdom of Wu (AD 222-ApD 280), one of the 
three kingdoms established in China after the 
fall of the Later Han dynasty, in ap 220. 
Grandson of the great Lu Hsun, one of the 
founders of the Wu kingdom, and fourth son 
of Lu K’ang, the Wu commander in chief, Lu 
Chi remained in obscurity for 10 years after 
the Wu kingdom was subjugated by the Chin 
dynasty (ap 265-317), which succeeded in 
reunifying China for a brief period. In 290 Lu 
Chi travelled to Lo-yang, the Imperial capital, 
where he was warmly received by the literary 
elite and appointed president of the national 
university. He eventually rose to higher offi- 
cial posts and became a member of the nobili- 
ty; but because of his later involvement in 
political plots to overthrow the Emperor and 
attack the capital, Lu Chi was executed in 
303. 

Although Lu Chi left a considerable body of 
lyric poetry in imitative style, he is better 
known as a writer of fu, an intricately struc- 
tured form of poetry mixed with prose that is 
more descriptive and expository than the lyr- 
ic. A prime specimen of this form is his Wen fu 
(“Fu on Literature’), a subtle and important 
work of literary criticism that defines and 
demonstrates the principles of composition 
with rare insight and precision. 


Lu-chiang, also spelled LU-KANG, Pin-yin ro- 
manization LU-JIANG, port in Chang-hua 
County (Asien), western coastal Taiwan, west 
of the city of Chang-hua, with which its for- 
tunes have been closely linked. Formerly one 
of the chief ports of Taiwan, many immigrants 
arrived there from the Chinese mainland cities 
of Amoy and Foochow in the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, At one time, early in the 
19th century, it is said to have had a popula- 
tion of 100,000. The central area of Taiwan, 
however, for which Lu-chiang was the chief 
port, declined in importance in the 19th cen- 
tury with the rapid growth of agriculture in 
the south and with the move of the adminis- 
tration from T’ai-nan further south to Taipei 
in the north in 1891. Taiwan’s trade moved 
away to the new ports of Chi-lung and Kao- 
hsiung, which had better harbours and rail 
connections with the interior. By the early 
1970s, Lu-chiang’s commercial role, too, had 
largely been taken over by Chang-hua. It is 
now important for salt manufacturing and for 
such handicrafts as hat making. Latest pop. 
est. 24,861. 

24°04’ N, 120°26' E 

-map, Taiwan 17:996 

Lu Chiu-yiian, also known as LU HSIANG- 
SHAN (b. 1139, Kiangsi, China—d. Jan. 10, 
1193, China), idealist Neo-Confucian philoso- 
pher and rival of his contemporary, the great 
Neo-Confucian rationalist Chu Hsi. Lu’s 
thought was revised and refined three centu- 
ries later by the Ming dynasty Neo-Confu- 
cianist Wang Yang-ming. The two philoso- 
phers are usually considered together as the 
Idealist school of Lu Wang, as opposed to the 
other great school of Neo-Confucianism, the 
Rationalist school of Ch’eng Chu, named for 
the philosophers Ch’eng I and Chu Hsi. 

Lu held a number of government posts, but 
he devoted most of his life to teaching and lec- 
turing. As opposed to Chu Hsi’s dualist posi- 
tion, Lu held that there is a single unifying 
principle in the world. Furthermore, this sin- 
gle principle of organization is found within 
each individual mind. In contrast to Chu Hsi’s 
emphasis on “constant inquiry and study,” Lu 
taught that the highest knowledge of the Way 


(Tao) comes to man from the constant prac- 
tice of inner reflection and self-education. In 
this process, man develops his original good- 
ness, for human nature is basically good, or 
regains his goodness if it has been corrupted 
and lost through material desires (wu ii). 
After his death, Lu’s works were collected 
and published under the title of Hsiang-shan 
Hsien-sheng ch iian-chi (“Complete Works of 
Master Hsiang-shan”). In 1217 he was can- 
onized as Wen-an, and in 1530 a tablet in his 
honour was placed in the central Confucian 
temple of the Ming dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Huang Hsui-chi, Lu Hsiang- 
shan, A Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philoso- 
pher (1944); Carsun Chang, The Development of 
Neo-Confucian Thought, vol. 1 (1957). 

-Chu Hsi debate 4:585h 

-introspective orientation 4:1102d 
-Neo-Confucian doctrinal schism 4:1096g 
-Neo-Confucianist philosophies 

compared 4:419f 


Lu-chou (Anhwei Province, China): see Ho- 
fei. 

Lu-chou, Pin-yin romanization LU-ZHOU, city 
in southern Szechwan Province (sheng), 
China. Lu-chou is a county- (hsien-) level- 
municipality (shiA) in the I-pin Area (ti-ch’ii). 
A river port at the junction of the Yangtze 
River and the T’o Chiang, Lu-chou’s com- 
munications were further improved during 
World War II, when a highway was built 
south across the mountains to K’un-ming in 
Yunnan Province to connect Szechwan to the 
Burma Road. Lu-chou, although an ancient 
city, remains essentially a river port. 

The first county there, Chiang-yang, was 
founded in the 2nd century pc and became the 
seat of a commandery in AD 25. Under the Sui 
dynasty (581-618) the county was renamed 
Lu-ch’uan and became the seat of the prefec- 
ture (chou) of Lu. This name was kept until 
1912, when it became Lu County. Until the 
completion of the Ch’eng-tu-Nei-chiang- 
Chungking-I-pin rail network in the mid- 
1950s, which bypassed the city, Lu-chou was 
the main port outlet for such commodities as 
the salt and chemicals of Tzu-kung, the sugar 
of Nei-chiang, and the agricultural goods of 
the region to the north. It was also a trans- 
shipment place for grain, tea, tobacco, hides, 
and meat from northern Yunnan. The com- 
pletion of the railway has, however, taken 
away some of its former trade, which now 
goes direct to Chungking by rail, while much 
of the export trade from Nei-chiang has been 
diverted to I-pin. With the exception of a 
small ammonia fertilizer plant built in the 
1960s, Lu-chou has no major industry and 
has, therefore, declined since the early 1950s, 
although it remains a major market and com- 
mercial centre for the densely peopled and fer- 
tile plain of the lower T’o Chiang. Pop. (1948) 
50,000; (1953) 289,000; (latest est.) 130,000. 
28°54’ N, 105°27' E 
- geographical and administrative 

importance 17:978f 


Luchu Islands (Japan): see Ryukyu Islands. 


Lucian 11:172 (b. c. ap 120, Samosata, now 
Samsat, Tur.—d. after 180, Athens), Greek 
rhetorician, pamphleteer, and satirist of the 
intellectual life of his time. 

Abstract of text biography. As a boy Lu- 
cian was apprenticed to his uncle, a sculptor, 
but soon left home for western Asia Minor 
and acquired a Greek literary education. He 
embarked on a career of public speaking and 
advocacy at law. After touring Greece, he 
went on to Italy and Gaul. Becoming well- 
known in literary circles throughout the Ro- 
man Empire, he won the friendship of many 
distinguished patrons. In the late "50s of the 
2nd century, he settled in Athens and extend- 
ed his knowledge of Greek literature and 
thought. Impressed by the writings of the 
Cynic philosopher Menippus of Gadara (3rd 
century BC), he wrote satirical essays and dia- 
logues in the manner of Menippus. To this 
period belong what are perhaps his m 


ae . 


mous works, Dialogues of the Gods and Dia- 
logues of the Dead. 

He went to Antioch in about 162, perhaps 
with the emperor Lucius Verus on his Parthi- 
an campaign, then visited his home town and 
returned with his father to Athens. There he 
remained for some years until he obtained a 
well-paid official post in Alexandria, but he 
eventually returned to Athens and again took 
up public speaking. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-Moon travel satire 17:357h 


Luciani, Sebastiano: see Sebastiano del 
Piombo. 


Lucian of Antioch, Saint (b. c. 240, 
Samosata, now Samsat, Tur.—d. Jan. 7, 312, 
Nicomedia, now Ismit, Tur.), Christian 
theologian- ‘martyr who originated a theologi- 
cal tradition at Antioch, Syria (now Antakya, 
Tur.), noted for biblical linguistic scholarship 
and for a rationalist approach to Christian 
doctrine. 

In his principal work, Lucian analyzed the 
Greek text of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, creating a tradition of manuscripts 
known as the Lucianic Byzantine or Syrian 
text. Until the development of 19th-century 
biblical criticism, its clarity made it the com- 
mon text. By comparative study of the Greek 
and Hebrew grammatical styles in their Semit- 
ic background, Lucian proposed to limit the 
symbolical interpretation characteristic of the 
Alexandrian (Egyptian) allegorical tradition 
by emphasizing the primacy of the literal 
sense, whether expressed directly or meta- 
phorically. 

Such analytical methods influenced Antio- 
chian theological formulations by Lucian’s 
students and colleagues relative to doctrines 
on Christ and the divine Trinity. Later critics, 
including Bishop Alexander of Alexandria, 
during the Council of Nicaea in 325, associat- 
ed Lucian’s school with the condemned theo- 
logical revisions of Arius and his attack on the 
absolute divinity of Christ. Lucian, in 269, 
had also been implicated with the denounced 
teachings of the Antiochian bishop Paul of 
Samosata, whose Adoptionist theory viewed 
Christ as no more than an outstanding proph- 
et gifted with unique insight and adopted into 
divine intimacy through the Logos, or Word; 
church authorities subsequently accepted Lu- 
cian’s conciliatory statement of belief in 289 
and, posthumously, in 341 at a church council 
in Antioch. Whatever might have been the 
theological stance of his colleagues and 
pupils, Lucian’s influence permanently orient- 
ed Christian theology toward a historical real- 
ist approach in its debate with classical non- 
Christian thought. 

Lucian’s martyrdom during the early-4th- 
century persecution of the Roman emperor 
Maximinus (by torture and starvation for 
refusing to eat meat ritually offered to the Ro- 
man gods) elicited praise from his antagonists. 
Both Arians and orthodox commended his 
constancy, his conservative critics admitting 
that his courage forgave him his theological 
deviations. One of Christendom’s classic ex- 
amples of eulogy was that delivered in 387 by 
the 4th-century orator and Lucian alumnus 
St. John Chrysostom, on the 75th anniversary 
of his death. 

- Arianism and school of Antioch 13:1083e 


Lucibacterium, genus of luminous bacteria. 
-bioluminescence mechanism 2:103la 


Lucidor, (Lasse), pseudonym of Lars Jo- 
HANSSON (b, 1638, Stockholm—d. Aug. 13, 
1674, Stockholm), lyric poet, author of some 
of the most powerful poems of the Baroque 
period in Swedish literature. 

After travelling abroad, Lucidor returned to 
Sweden and became known as a writer of fu- 
neral elegies and epithalamiums. His most 
personal poems are drinking songs and funer- 
al hymns—a typically Baroque combination. 
His models were the German Baroque poets, 


but his best poems surpass theirs in intensity” 


“4 


Lucidor, portrait by an unknown artist; in 
Gripsholm Castle, Sweden 


By courtesy of the Svenska Portrattarkivet, Stockholm 


of feeling and power of expression. His most 
famous song is “Skulle jag sGrja sa vore jag 
tokot” (“Were I to grieve, then I were a 
fool’). Lucidor’s poetry was posthumously 
published in Helicons blomster (1689). His 
Samlade dikter were edited by F. Sandwall in 
an edition with commentary (1914-30). 

-Swedish literature development 10:1161b 


Lucifer, known also as LUCIFER CALARITANUS 
(d. c. 370), bishop of Cagliari, Sardinia; he 
was a fierce opponent of the heresy of Arian- 
ism, which taught that Christ was neither fully 
human nor fully divine. To further his rigor- 
ously orthodox views, he founded the Luci- 
ferians, a sect that survived in scattered rem- 
nants into the early 5th century. 

Lucifer’s opposition to Arianism was tested 
during the reign of the Roman emperor Con- 
stantius IJ. Himself an Arian, the Emperor 
had the chief opponent of the heresy, Bishop 
St. Athanasius the Great, of Alexandria, con- 
demned at a church council at Arles, Fr., in 
353. Pope Liberius, disturbed by the council’s 
bias, asked Lucifer to request a new and im- 
partial imperial council. The result was the 
Council of Milan (355), at which Athanasius, 
despite a vigorous defense by Lucifer, was 
again condemned. Lucifer refused to endorse 
this decision and was banished to the East, 
where he wrote five harsh polemical tracts 
against the emperor. These are of scholarly in- 
terest because of their many biblical quota- 
tions in Old Latin. 

When Constantius died in 361, Lucifer’s exile 
was ended by an edict issued the next year by 
the new emperor, Julian the Apostate. Lucifer 
then went to Antioch (now Antakya, Tur.), 
where the church was shattered by factions 
supporting two men as the rightful bishop. 
Lucifer deepened the controversy into a 
schism by consecrating one of the candidates, 
Paulinus, as bishop. The supporters of his ri- 
val, Meletius, did not believe Lucifer had this 
authority according to canon law, and the 
church in Antioch remained split until the 
death of Meletius in 381. 

Meanwhile, Lucifer had unalterably opposed 
a council held in Alexandria in 362 by 
Athanasius, which had decided to pardon Ari- 
ans who renounced their views, and he with- 
drew to his see in Sardinia. There, he formed 
the Luciferians, who promulgated his opin- 
ions that all clerics who had been involved in 
Arianism should be deposed and that any 
bishop accepting them should be excom- 
municated. The sect had small groups of ad- 
herents in Spain, France, and Rome before it 
collapsed. It was attacked by St. Jerome (c. 
347-419/420) in his polemic Altercatio Luci- 
feriani et orthodoxi (‘The Dispute of the Lu- 
ciferian and the Orthodox’’). 


Lucifer : see devil. 


Lucifer (Latin: “Lightbearer”’), Greek PHos- 
PHOROS, in classical mythology, the morning 
star; i.e., the planet Venus at dawn. Per- 
sonified as a male figure bearing a torch, Luci- 
fer had almost no legend; but in poetry he 
was often herald of the dawn. In Christian 
times Lucifer came to be regarded as the 
name of Satan before his fall. It was thus used 


373 +Lucite 


by John Milton (1608-74) in Paradise Lost, 
and the idea underlies the proverbial phrase 
“as proud as Lucifer.” 


luciferase, in biochemistry, any of the en- 
zymes that catalyze the bioluminescent oxida- 
tion of luciferin (g.v.) in an organism. 
-bioluminescence chemistry 2:103le 
‘luminescent chemical reactions 11:179d 
‘reaction mechanism analysis 4:142b 


luciferin, in biochemistry, general term for 
proteins whose oxidation in the presence of 
the enzyme luciferase produces light. Lucifer- 
ins vary in chemical structure; the luciferin of 
luminescent bacteria, for example, is com- 
pletely different from that of fireflies. 

In the chemical reaction between luciferin 
and luciferase, one quantum of light is emitted 
for each luciferin molecule oxidized; 60,000 
calories are required for the reaction. 
-bioluminescence chemistry 2:103le 
‘luminescent chemical reactions 11:179d 
‘reaction mechanism analysis 4:142b 


Lucilia: see blow fly. 


Lucilinburhuc (Europe): 
City. 


Lucilius, Gaius (b. c. 180 sc, Suessa Aurun- 
ca, Campania—d. c. 103 or 102, Naples), 
effectively the inventor of poetical satire who 
gave to the existing, formless Latin satura 
(meaning ‘“‘a mixed dish’’) the distinctive char- 
acter of critical comment that the word satire 
still implies. 

Lucilius was a Roman citizen of good family 
and education, a friend of learned Greeks, and 
well acquainted with Greek manners, which 
afforded him some targets for his wit; he was 
on familiar terms with the general Scipio 
Aemilianus, under whom he served in Spain, 
and with other great figures of his time. He 
spent the greater part of his life in Rome, be- 
ginning to write from the wealth of his experi- 
ences only after middle life. 

His works were collected in a posthumous 
edition of 30 books, of which the last five were 
the earliest in date. Only about 1,300 lines sur- 
vive, mostly written in the hexameters that 
were to influence the development of the later 
Roman satirists Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 

An egoist of ebullient nature, pungent wit, 
and strong opinions, Lucilius used the satiric 
form for self-expression, fearlessly criticizing 
public as well as private conduct and display- 
ing the originality of his genius by using 
themes of daily life: politics, social life, lux- 
ury, Marriage, business, and travel. He gave 
Roman literature a form that owed virtually 
nothing to Greece, and freed poetry from the 
subjects of classical mythology. 

-Latin literary development 10:1097e 


Lucina (Latin: “Light Bringing’’), in Roman 
religion, descriptive name applied to the god- 
desses Diana and Juno, but particularly to 
Juno as protectress of women, especially in 
childbirth. As a goddess primarily of moon- 
light and hence controller of the menses, Luci- 
na’s functions spread over the entire birth cy- 
cle. On coins, Juno Lucina is represented as a 
matron holding a child and a flower, symbols 
of fertility. 


Lucin Cutoff, causeway, Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, laid down for a rail line in 1902-03; it 
connects the cities of Ogden and Lucin and 
splits the lake. 

-Great Salt Lake water levels 8:305g 


Luciocephalidae, family of fish (order Per- 
ciformes) commonly called pikeheads. 
-classification and general features 14:57 


Lucio Silla (first performed 1772), opera 
seria by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
-Mozart’s stylistic and popular success 12:60le 


Lucite, or PLEXIGLAS, trademarked names of 
a clear, solid plastic of the vinyl family, made 
from an acrylic resin consisting of polymerized 


see Luxembourg 


Lucius I, Saint 374 


methylmethacrylate. It is used for making 
such articles as combs, costume jewelry, opti- 
cally clear plastic sheets, and as a basic 
material for artificial dentures. 

-aquarium materials and construction 1:1027c 


Lucius I, Saint (d. March 254), pope from 
253 to 254. He succeeded St. Cornelius on 
June 25, 253. He was exiled to Civitavecchia, 
Italy, by the Roman emperor Gallus but later 
was allowed to return to Rome by Gallus’ 
successor, Valerian. According to Bishop St. 
Cyprian of Carthage (now Tunis, Tunisia), 
Lucius continued the liberal policy Cornelius 
had established toward apostates who re- 
nounced Christianity because of the persecu- 
tion of the Roman emperor Decius. Thus 
Lucius opposed and condemned the Novatian 
Schism, a rigorist movement against penitent 
apostates, inspired by the antipope Novatian. 
Honoured in Denmark as the patron saint of 
Copenhagen, his feast day is March 4. Lucius’ 
martyrdom in the Valerian persecution is un- 
proven. 


Lucius II, originally GHERARDO CACCIA- 
NEMICI (b. Bologna, Italy—d. Feb. 15, 1145, 
Rome), pope from 1144 to 1145. He was 
made cardinal by Pope Honorius II in 1124 
and papal chancellor by Pope Innocent II, 
whom he aided against the antipope Ana- 
cletus II. He was elected to succeed Celestine 
II on March 12, 1144. When King Roger II of 
Sicily invaded papal lands and forced Lucius 
to accept his truce, Anacletus’ brother, the 
patrician Giordano Pierleoni, led the Romans 
to proclaim a constitutional republic free 
from papal civil rule. Lucius opposed this bid 
for Roman independence, led an unsuccessful 
assault against the rebels, and presumably 
died from injuries suffered in the conflict. 


Lucius III, originally usALDo ALLUCINGOLI 
(b. 1097?, Lucca, Italy—d. Nov. 25, 1185, 
Verona), pope from 1181 to 1185. A Cister- 
cian monk whom Pope Innocent II had made 
cardinal in 1141, Lucius was bishop of Ostia, 
Italy (consecrated 1159), and papal counsellor 
when elected on Sept. 1, 1181, to succeed 
Alexander III. As pope, Lucius was forced to 
leave Rome because the Romans had earlier 
declared their city a republic free from papal 
interference. 

At the Synod of Verona in 1184, Lucius, in 
agreement with the Holy Roman emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa, decreed the excom- 
munication of heretics and their protectors; 
after ecclesiastical trial, heretics who refused 
to recant were transferred to civil authorities 
for punishment—usually death by burning. 
Lucius’ synod activated the strict decrees of 
the third Lateran Council (1179); founded the 
medieval Inquisition; and instigated the 
church’s attack against the Cathari, an he- 
retical sect advocating that good and evil had 
two separate creators. Apart from Frederick’s 
promise to renew the Crusades, relations be- 
tween Emperor and Pope were strained. 
-Joachim of Flora’s biblical exegesis 10:225c 


Lucius Accius: see Accius, Lucius. 


Lucius Aelius Sejanus: see Sejanus, Lucius 
Aelius. 


Lucius Aemilius Paullus Macedonicus: 
see Paullus Macedonicus, Lucius Aemilius. 


Lucius Annaeus Novatus: see Gallio, Juni- 
us. 


Lucius Annaeus Seneca (55 Bc-ap 39): see 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. 


Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. 4 Bc-AD 65): 
see Seneca (the Younger). 


Lucius Appuleius Saturninus: see Sat- 
urninus, Lucius Appuleius. 


Lucius Apuleius: see Apuleius, Lucius, 
Lucius Aurelius Verus: see Verus, Lucius. 


Lucius Caecilius Firmianus Lactantius: 
see Lactantius. 


Lucius Cornelius Alexander Polyhistor: 
see Alexander Polyhistor. 


Lucius Cornelius Balbus: see Balbus, Luci- 
us Cornelius. 


Lucius Cornelius Lentulus Crus: see Len- 
tulus Crus, Lucius Cornelius. 


Lucius Cornelius Sulla (Felix): see Sulla 
(Felix), Lucius Cornelius. 


Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus (d. 48 sc): 
see Ahenobarbus, Lucius Domitius. 


Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus (ap 37- 
68): see Nero. 


Lucius Domitius Aurelianus: see Aure- 
lian. 


Lucius Junius Brutus: see Brutus, Lucius 
Junius. 


Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella: see 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus. 


Lucius Licinius Crassus: see Crassus, 
Lucius Licinius. 


Lucius Licinius Lucullus: see Lucullus, 
Lucius Licinius. 


Lucius Livius Andronicus: see Livius An- 
dronicus, Lucius. 


Lucius Mummius Archaicus: see Mummi- 
us Achaicus, Lucius. 


Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus: see Cincin- 
natus, Lucius Quinctius. 


Lucius Sergius Catilina: see Catiline. 


Lucius Verginius Rufus: see Verginius 
Rufus, Lucius. 


Luck (Ukrainian S.S.R.):; see Lutsk. 


Liicke, Karl Gottlieb, 18th-century Ger- 
man pottery modeller whose family was 
prominent in Saxony and Brunswick. 
-Frankenthal porcelain manufacture 14;91la 


Luckenwalde, town, Potsdam Bezirk (dis- 
trict), central East Germany, on the Nuthe 
River south of Berlin. Its site was occupied by 
a Cistercian monastery in the 12th century, 
but the town did not receive market rights un- 
til 1430 or a municipal charter until 1808. It 
belonged to the archbishops of Magdeburg 
until it passed to the electorates of Saxony 
(1648) and Brandenburg (1680). It has cloth 
and hat factories, breweries, and also manu- 
factures metal and paper products, shoes, and 
furniture. Pop. (1971 est.) 28,984. 

52°05’ N, 13°10’ E 

‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
Luckman, Sid(ney) (b. Nov. 21, 1916, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.), quarterback in U.S. profes- 
sional football who, during his 12 seasons 
(1939-50) in the National Football League 
(NFL), directed with exceptional success the 
revolutionary T-formation offense of the 
Chicago Bears. The forward passing feats of 
Luckman and of his greatest adversary, quar- 
terback Sammy Baugh of the Washington 
Redskins, terminated a long era of profession- 
al football in which offensive systems were 
based largely on rushing (running with the 
ball) from the single wing formation. 

A graduate of Columbia University (1939), 
Luckman became the Bears’ starting quarter- 
back in his second NFL season, 1940. On 
December 8 of that year he participated in the 
Bears’ 73-0 victory over Washington in the 
most one-sided championship game in NFL 
history. With Luckman at quarterback, the 
Bears won additional championships in 1941, 
1943, and 1946. For the 1943 season he was 
selected as the most valuable player in the 
NFL. On November 14 of that year he set a 
league record for a regular season by passing 
for seven touchdowns in a single game, and on 
December 26 he established an NFL cham- 
pionship game record by throwing five touch- 


down passes as the Bears defeated Washing- 
ton, 41-21. 

After his retirement from active play, Luck- 
man became a_ successful businessman in 
Chicago and a part-time assistant coach of the 
Bears. He was elected to the Professional 
Baotees) Hall of Fame, Canton, Ohio, in 

Ss 


Lucknow, capital, Uttar Pradesh state, 
northern India, on the Gomati River, at the 
junction of numerous roads and rail lines, A 
marketplace for agricultural products, its in- 
dustries include food processing, manufactur- 
ing, handicrafts, and railroad shops. The city 
also serves as the administrative headquarters 
of Lucknow district and division. Among its 
educational institutions are the University of 
Lucknow (1921), a music academy, an insti- 
tute of Muslim theology, the Central Drug 
Research Institute (1951), an arts and crafts 
college, and a state museum. 


Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, India 


T. Fujihira—Monkmeyer 


Lucknow contains notable examples of ar- 
chitecture. The Great Imambara (1784) is a 
single-storied structure used by Muslims as a 
meeting place. The Rumi Darwaza, or Turk- 
ish Gate, was modelled (1784) after the Sub- 
lime Porte (Bab-i-Hiimayun) in Istanbul. The 
best preserved monument is the Residency 
(1800), the scene of a heroic defense by British 
troops during the 1857 Indian Mutiny. A 
memorial commemorating the defense was 
erected in 1957. Lucknow contains a national 
botanical garden and a zoological garden. 

Lucknow did not become important until 
1528, when it was captured by Babur, the first 
Mughal ruler of northern India. Under Ak- 
bar, his grandson, the city became part 
of Oudh province. Asaf-ud-Dawlah, who 
became nawab of Oudh in 1775, transferred 
his capital from Faizabad to Lucknow. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the British commissioner, 
and the European inhabitants of Lucknow 
were besieged for several months. The British 
then abandoned the city until the following 
year. 

Lucknow district, 977 sq mi (2,530 sq km) in 
area, comprises a section of the Ganges alluvi- 
al plain, watered by the Gomati and Sai rivers 
and the Sarda Canal system. The district is 
known for its dusheri mangoes and sweet mel- 
ons; various grains also are grown. 

Lucknow division is 12,037 sq mi (31,176 sq 
km) in area and includes Lucknow, Unnao, 
Rae Bareli, Sitapur, Hardoi, and Kheri dis- 
tricts. Pop. (1971 prelim.) city, 750,512; dis- 
trict, 1,630,878; division, 9,840,864. 
26°50’ N, 80°52’ E 
-map, India 9:278 
Lucknow Pact, made by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
in December 1916 and adopted by the Con- 
gress at its Lucknow session on December 29 
and by the league on December 31, 1916. The 
meeting at Lucknow marked the reunion of 
the moderate and radical wings of the Con- 
gress and was dominated by B.G. Tilak, the 
Maratha leader. This session and the pact 
that came from it marked nationalist begin- 
nings that resulted in the non-cooperation 


movement of Mahatma Gandhi, 1920-22. 
The pact dealt both with the structure of the 
government of India and the relation of the 
Hindu and Muslim communities. On the for- 
mer count, the proposals were an advance on 
G.K. Gokhale’s “political testament.” Four- 
fifths of the provincial and central legislatures 
were to be elected on a broad franchise, and 
half the executive council members, including 
those of the central executive council, were to 
be Indians elected by the councils themselves. 
Except for the provision for the central execu- 
tive, these proposals were largely embodied in 
the Government of India Act of 1919. The 
Congress also agreed to separate electorates 
for Muslims in provincial council elections 
and for weightage in their favour (beyond the 
proportions indicated by population) in all 
provinces except the Punjab and Bengal, 
where they gave some ground to the Hindu 
and Sikh minorities, This pact paved the way 
for Hindu-Muslim cooperation in the Khila- 
fat movement (q.v.) and Gandhi’s Non-Coop- 
eration Movement from 1920. 

-Tilak’s role and Indian partition 18:407d 


Lucky Jim (1954), novel by Kingsley Amis. 
-tragicomic view of human nature 4:965e 


Lucomagno, Passo del (Switzerland): see 
Lukmanier Pass. 


Lucretia, legendary heroine of ancient 
Rome. According to tradition, she was the 
beautiful and virtuous wife of the nobleman 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. Her tragedy be- 
gan when she was raped by Sextus Tarquini- 
us, son of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, the 
tyrannical Etruscan king of Rome. After ex- 
acting an oath of vengeance against the Tar- 
quins from her father and her husband, she 
stabbed herself to death. Lucius Junius Brutus 
then led the enraged populace in a rebellion 
that drove the Tarquins from Rome. The 
event (traditionally dated 509 pc) marks the 
foundation of the Roman Republic. Lucreti- 
us’ story is recounted in Shakespeare’s narra- 
tive poem The Rape of Lucrece. 

-Roman rebellion against Tarquin 

rule 15:1086c 


Lucretius 11;173, full name TITUs LUCRETIUS 
caRus (fl. Ist century Bc), Latin poet and 
philosopher known for his one long poem, De 
rerum natura (On the Nature of Things). 

Abstract of text biography. Little is known 
of Lucretius’ life. His poem propounds the 
atomic theory of Epicurus, which states that 
the human soul is material and dies with the 
body. Gods, Lucretius maintains, exist but are 
powerless to affect man. His poetry admirably 
encompassed technical philosophical terms 
and influenced Virgil. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘atomic concept development 2:332h 
‘cosmology representative of 

Atomism 18:1007b 
-Epicurean physics exposition 6:912f 
‘Latin literature development 10:1097c 
‘microbiology history and 
development 12:11lg 

-physical basis of mental activities 15:152g 
-Roman speculative science 16:367e 


Lucretius (1868), dramatic monologue by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Lucretius Fronto, House of, building in 
Pompeii. 
-excayation in the 18th century 14:791h 


Lucubratio Ebria (1865), article by Samuel 
Butler. 
-Butler’s theme of mechanism and life 3:540g 


Lucullus, Lucius Licinius (b. c. 117 ac—d. 
58/56), Roman general who fought Mithra- 
dates VI Eupator of Pontus from 74 to 66 Bc. 
The adjective Lucullan is derived from his 
lavish mode of living. He served Lucius Cor- 


nelius Sulla in the East as quaestor in 87 and 


was proquaestor from 86 to 80. Sulla 
managed to get him elected aedile in 79 and 
praetor in 78. 

In 74, when Lucullus was consul, the Romani 


province of Bithynia was invaded by Mithra- 
dates, king of Pontus. Lucullus was appointed 
governor of Cilicia and later of Asia and com- 
manded Roman forces in the war against 
Mithradates. With five legions he drove his 
opponent from Cyzicus in the winter of 74-73 
and defeated him at Cabira in 72. By 70 the 
war seemed to be over. Lucullus’ able finan- 
cial administration resolved the economic cri- 
sis of the new province of Bithynia—Pontus 
and earned him the hostility of those Roman 
businessmen whose profits were cut by his re- 
forms on behalf of the provincials. 

Mithradates then allied with his son-in-law, 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. Lucullus attacked 
Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and captured his 
capital, Tigranocerta, in 69. Three mutinies by 
Lucullus’ troops in 68-67, however, forced 
him to curtail operations, Mithradates recov- 
ered much of his lost territory, and Lucullus’ 
enemies carried legislation (Lex Manilia) re- 
quiring him to hand over his command to 
Gnaeus Pompey. 

Lucullus was prevented from celebrating his 
triumph at Rome until 63. Afterward he 
retired to enjoy a life of great extravagance. 
-Armenian invasion 18:1041f 
-Eastern army command 15:1104a 
‘libraries in ancient Rome 10:857c 
-Mithradates VI’s military opponents 12:288d 
-Pompey’s military replacement and 

rivalry 14:793f 

‘Roman entrance to Hellenistic affairs 8:385g 

‘Scipio Aemilianus in Spain 16:394g 


Lucuma nervosa (tree): see canistel. 


Lucy, Saint (fl. late 3rd century AD), a mar- 
tyr at Syracuse, Sicily, probably during the 
emperor Diocletian’s persecutions. Her vener- 
ation is attested by a 4th/5th-century inscrip- 
tion found at Syracuse. She is mentioned in 
the canon of the Roman mass, and her feast 
day is December 13. 


Lucy, Richard de (d. July 14, 1179, Lesnes 
Abbey, Kent), chief justiciar (judiciary officer) 
of England under King Henry II (ruled 1154- 
89). He was involved in the King’s struggle 
against the archbishop of. Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket, and he virtually controlled 
the country during Henry’s protracted ab- 
sences resulting from family rebellions that 
challenged the King’s royal power. 

Richard came from Lucé, near Domfront, 
Normandy. He probably entered the English 
royal service under King Henry I. As a sup- 
porter of King Stephen in the civil war that 
broke out in 1139, Lucy in 1143 became coun- 
ty justiciar and sheriff of Essex. About 1155 
Henry IT made him and Robert de Beaumont, 
2nd earl of Leicester, chief justiciars; after 
Leicester’s death in 1168 Lucy held the office 
alone. 

As one of Henry II’s chief councillors Lucy 
helped formulate much important legislation, 
including reforms of property law and of judi- 
cial procedure. He was singled out by Henry’s 
enemies as the principal author of the Consti- 
tutions. of Clarendon (1164), which main- 
tained—contrary to the stand of Archbishop 
Becket—that clerics convicted of felony in ec- 
clesiastical courts should be punished by lay 
authority instead of by the church, Lucy was 
excommunicated by Becket in 1166 and again 
in 1169, and Becket’s murder by the king’s 
henchmen in 1170 resulted in part from his 
refusal to lift such sentences of excommunica- 
tion. In 1173-74, while Henry was fighting the 
rebels in Normandy, Anjou, and the north of 
England, Lucy helped greatly to maintain 
Henry’s rule throughout the rest of the king’s 
domains, 

Shortly before his death Lucy resigned 
(1179) his office and entered Lesnes Abbey, 
which he had founded the previous year in 
penance for his part in the events leading to 
Becket’s murder. 


Lucy, Sir Thomas (b. April 24, 1532, 
Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire—d. July 7, 1600, Charlecote), 


' squire, whom Shakespeare may possibly have 
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caricatured as Justice Shallow in 2 Henry IV, 
and in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

At 16 Lucy married an heiress, Joyce Acton, 
daughter of Thomas Acton of Sutton, 
Worcestershire, and rebuilt Charlecote, the 
family house, with her fortune. Sir Thomas 
Lucy was knighted in 1565. He sat in two ses- 
sions of Parliament as knight of the shire for 
Warwick, was a justice of the queen’s peace, a 
member of the council for the Marches of 
Wales (to superintend the Welsh borders) and 
became a hunter of recusants (usually Catho- 
lic dissenters from the Church of England). In 
1588 he was a commissioner for musters 
against the Spanish Armada. 

It was said that he prosecuted the young 
William Shakespeare for stealing deer in 
Charlecote park, though the story gained cur- 
rency only long after Shakespeare’s death, 


Lucy poems (written c. 1799), poems by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth about a woman of real or 
imaginary origin. 

-speculation on Lucy’s identity 19:930h 


lud, a sacred grove among the Votyaks and 
Zyryans in which sacrifices were performed. 
The Jud, surrounded by a high board or log 
fence, generally consisted of a grove of fir 
trees, a place for a fire, and tables for the sac- 
rificial meal. People were forbidden to break 
even a branch from the trees within the enclo- 
sure, which was watched over by a special 
guardian whose position was hereditary. In 
some areas women and children were banned 
from the grove altogether. The sacrificial 
ceremonies performed annually in the groves 
were usually centred around some ancient tree 
dedicated to a deity. The grove was so sacred 
that no unseemly behaviour was allowed in its 
vicinity, and those with legitimate business at 
the enclosure had to bathe before entering it. 
Each family had its own Jud, and, in addition, 
there were great luds at which the entire clan 
met for sacrificial feasts. All food had to be 
consumed on the premises, and the hides of 
the sacrificed animals were hung on the trees. 
Similar sacrificial groves existed among most 
of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. In the keremet 
of the Mordvins, sacrifices were made both 
upward to the sun or downward to the night. 
In groves of deciduous trees the high gods 
were worshipped, whereas the lower spirits 
lived in, the fir groves, In the Cheremis kere- 
met only the native language could be spoken 
because the deities would have been offended 
by foreign speech. Some of the groves were 
specifically dedicated to heroic ancestors, and 
carved images were reported present in the 
groves by the earliest travellers to the area. 
The Finnish hiisi and Estonian hiis were ap- 
parently comparable groves, though little in- 
formation exists on actual sacrifices or other 
ceremonies in them. In Ingria sacred groves 
were still in use during the latter part of the 
19th century, where prayers and offerings 
were directed to Ukko, a thunder god, and 
Sampsd, a god of vegetation. 
‘construction and ceremony 7:313b 


Lii-da (China): see Lii-ta. 


luddi, folk dance of Pakistan. 
-dancers and performance 17:169h 


Luddites, name given to organized bands of 
English handicraftsmen who rioted for the de- 
struction of the textile machinery that was dis- 
placing them. The movement began in the 
vicinity of Nottingham toward the end of 1811 
and in the next year spread to Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. The 
“Tudds,” or Luddites, were generally masked 
and operated at night. Their leader, real or 
imaginary, was known as King Ludd, after a 
probably mythical Ned Ludd. They eschewed 
violence against persons and often enjoyed lo- 
cal support. In 1812 a band of Luddites was 
shot down under the orders of a threatened 
employer named Horsfall (who was afterward 
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murdered in reprisal). The government of 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, the 2nd earl of 
Liverpool, instituted severe repressive mea- 
sures culminating in a mass trial at York in 
1813, which resulted in many hangings and 
transportations, Similar rioting in 1816 was 
caused by the depression that followed the 
Napoleonic Wars; but the movement was 
soon ended by vigorous repression and reviv- 
ing prosperity. 


Ludendorff, Erich 11:174 (b. April 9, 1865, 
Kruszewnia, Prussian Poland—d. Dec. 20, 
1937, Munich), one of the principal German 
military commanders in World War I. 
Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
cavalry captain, Ludendorff was educated in 
the cadet corps. In 1908 he was put in charge 
of the 2nd (German) department in the army 
general staff. In 1914 he was appointed chief 
of staff of the 8th Army, and from August 
1916 to November 1918, he and Paul von 
Hindenburg directed the German war effort. 
After the German defeat in 1918 he fled to 
Sweden. In 1919 he returned to Munich. For 
the next 20 years, he led a bizarre life, adopt- 
ing the role of the betrayed and misunder- 
stood commander. In 1925 he ran for presi- 
dent against Hindenburg, and from 1924 to 
1928 he was a National Socialist member of 
the Reichstag. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Foch’s strategy contest 7:447f 

-Hindenburg’s glory minus 

responsibility 8:887g 

-Hitler’s early power struggles 8:966h 

-Polish and Lithuanian governorship 14:650e 
-Russian peace negotiation failure 8:115g 
-strategy theory of total war 19:564e 

-World War I strategy 19:947c 


Liidenscheid, city, Nordrhein-Westfalen 
(North Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), 
northwestern West Germany, in the hilly, 
wooded Sauerland region between the Lenne 
and Volme rivers. A Frankish settlement in 
the 9th century and chartered in 1278, it 
became a centre of the iron industry during 
the Middle Ages and was a member of the 
Hanseatic League. It passed with Cleves 
(Kleve)-Mark to Brandenburg in 1609 and to 
Prussia in 1815. It was destroyed by fire in 
1723. The parish Church of the Saviour, with 
a tower dating from 1072, is in the centre of 
the old town, and the moated castle of Neuen- 
hof is a historic landmark. An industrial and 
metalworking centre, Liidenscheid manufac- 
tures aluminum, light metal products, rolled 
and semifinished goods, plastics, and synthet- 
ics. Pop. (1970 est.) 80,100. 

Se eNews Soe 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Liideritz, formerly ANGRA PEQUENA, town, 
on the Atlantic coast of South West Africa. 
The Portuguese navigator Bartholomew Diaz 
stopped there in 1487 and named the bay An- 
gra Pequena. Long neglected, it became the 
first German settlement in South West Africa 
when a Hamburg merchant, Hans Liideritz, 
began trading operations and persuaded the 
German government in 1883 to place the ter- 
ritory under German protection. In 1908, dur- 
ing construction of a railway, diamonds were 
discovered in the Namib Desert hinterland. 
Liideritz then became a booming mining town 
in what is now a huge, prohibited zone, Sperr- 
gebiet, where no one can enter without permit, 
for diamond mining is strictly controlled by 
the government. Liideritz itself is not restrict- 
ed and is a centre of rock lobster fishing and 
processing. Ships calling at the port are served 
by lighter (small barge). The town is supplied 
with fresh water from a saltwater condensing 
plant, It is linked by road and rail to Windho- 
ek, the territorial capital, and to the Republic 
of South Africa. There is a small museum dis- 
playing Bushman tools and other archaeolog- 


ical and historical finds, Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
6,642. 
AAS SY We SPAY 1s 
-drawback, population, and area 17:302f; 
table 303 
-map, South West Africa 17:301 
-Namib Desert’s coastal industry 12:820c 


Ludford, Nicholas (c. 1485-c. 1557), one of 
the most important English composers of the 
early Tudor period. His work went largely un- 
noticed until the 20th century. Of his masses, 
11 have survived complete. 


Ludhiana, city and district, Punjab state, 
northwestern India. The city, headquarters of 
the district, stands on the Sutlej River’s old 
bank, 8 mi (13 km) south of its present course. 


Baldev 


Founded in 1480 by members of Delhi’s ruling 
Lodi dynasty, from which its name is derived, 
Ludhiana is a major agricultural market and 
industrial centre. The city’s largest industry is 
hosiery manufacturing, but the production of 
textiles, steel, and machinery, and the process- 
ing of agricultural products are also impor- 
tant. Ludhiana is the site of Punjab Agricul- 
tural University and a number of other col- 
leges, as well as of a United States Presbyteri- 
an mission that operates a medical college and 
a hospital. The city lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road from Delhi to Amritsar at a junction of 
several rail lines. 

Ludhiana district is 1,335 sq mi (3,458 sq 
km) in area and comprises a tract of produc- 
tive alluvial land south of the Sutlej River. 
Approximately 80 percent of the land is under 
cultivation, much of it irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal, which crosses the district. The crops 
grown include wheat, corn, cotton, and pea- 
nuts. The district’s large towns, besides Lud- 
hiana, are Jagraon, Khanna, and Raikot. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) city, 401,124; district, 
1,410,168. 

‘map, India 9:278 


Ludian Stage, latest major division of Eo- 
cene rocks and time (the Eocene Epoch ended 
and the Oligocene Epoch began about 
38,000,000 years ago). The Ludian Stage, 
which follows the Bartonian Stage and pre- 
cedes divisions of the Oligocene Epoch, is ab- 
sent from Great Britain but is well-known 
from France. In Francé the Ludian consists of 
marine and brackish-water deposits. Evapo- 
rites are present, and the well-known Mont- 
marte Gypsum is exploited commercially as 
plaster of paris; the Montmarte Gypsum is 
also well-known for its excellent vertebrate 
fossils, which provide important insights into 
the nature of late Eocene terrestrial communi- 
ties. Elsewhere in France, Ludian deposits are 
represented by lake sediments in which fresh- 
water limestones were deposited. It is thought 
that the lake sediments were deposited at the 
same time that the gypsum was forming. 


Ludic language: see Karelian language; 
Veps language, 


Ludington, city, seat of Mason County, 
western Michigan, U.S., on Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of Pere Marquette River. Settled 
about 1859, it was early known as Pere Mar- 
quette in honour of Jacques Marquette, Jesuit 


priest and explorer who died there in 1675. It 
was later (1871) named for James Ludington, 
an early settler and lumberman. 

The city is a Great Lakes port with passen- 
ger ferry service to points in Wisconsin. It is 
also a resort centre for fishing and boating in 
Lake Michigan and other nearby lakes and 
streams. Manufactures include wood and 
metal products, watchcases, highway and rail- 
way maintenance and construction equip- 
ment, clothing, and shoes. Ludington State 
Park is 8 mi (13 km) north. Inc. city, 1873. 
Pop. (1980) 8,937. 
43°57’ N, 86°27’ W 
ludi publici (“public games”), ancient Ro- 
man spectacles, primarily consisting of chariot 
races and various kinds of theatrical perform- 
ances, usually held at regular intervals in hon- 
our of some god; distinct from the gladiatori- 
al contests (associated with funeral rites). A 
special magistrate presided over them. Oldest 
and most famous were the Ludi Romani, or 
Magni, dedicated to Jupiter and celebrated 
each year in September. Like the Ludi Apol- 
linares (for Apollo) and the Ludi Cereales (for 
Ceres), they centred on the chariot races of 
the Circus Maximus. A special feature of the 
Megalensia, or Megalesia, held in April and 
dedicated to Cybele the Great Mother, were 
the ludi scaenici (q.v.), consisting of plays and 
farces. The Ludi Saeculares (Secular Games) 
were celebrated only once in a century. 


ludi scaenici (literally, “stage games’), in an- 
cient Rome, theatrical performances associat- 
ed with the celebration of public games (/udi 
publici), in which Greek dramatic forms were 
first used by the Romans. Although originally 
performed at the Ludi Romani (for which 
Livius Andronicus wrote the first Latin trage- 
dy and the first Latin comedy in 240 Bc), the 
ludi scaenici became the characteristic feature 
of the Megalensia, or festival of the goddess 
Cybele (established in 204 Bc). They originally 
included serious dramas but later, under the 
Empire, were almost wholly devoted to farces 
and pantomime. 


Ludisia discolor: see jewel orchid. 


Ludlow, market town and borough in the 
county of Salop (until 1974 it was in the for- 
mer Salop or Shropshire), England, on the 
River Teme. 

A castle, occupying a commanding position, 
was begun in 1085 and the planned town later 
laid out in 12th-century grid fashion; its first 
charter was granted in 1189. In 1461 the castle 
became royal property, and the town received 
a royal charter. Because of its strong position, 
Ludlow was the final Shropshire fortress to 
yield (1646) to Parliamentary forces during 
the English Civil War. Early charters, 
confirmed in 1665, continued in force until 
1835. 

The castle fell into ruins in the 18th century, 
but the Norman keep and chapel, Decorated 
Gothic style state rooms, and Mortimer and 
Pendover towers remain, as does most of the 
town wall. There are also fine haif-timbered 
buildings and several Georgian houses. The 
grammar school, founded in the 13th century, 
is partly housed in a 15th-century building. 
The County High School for Girls was found- 
ed in 1910. The guildhall is dated 1768, while 


Ruins of the medieval castle overlooking the 
Ludlow, Eng. o 
By courtesy of British Information Services j cucteedk: 
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the Butter Cross (also 18th-century) is now a 
museum, 

Ludlow is a thriving market town, noted for 
the sale of Hereford cattle and is also a tourist 
centre. Apart from light engineering, indus- 
tries are mostly agricultural. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 23,481. 
52°22’ N, 2°43' W 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Ludlow, town (township), Hampden County, 
south central Massachusetts, U.S., on the 
Chicopee River, within the Springfield met- 
ropolitan area. Settled around 1751, it was 
known as Stony Hill until 1775, when it was 
renamed (probably for Ludlow in England), 
incorporated, and set off from Springfield be- 
cause of difficulties in crossing the river that 
separated the two places. Formerly an inde- 
pendent milling town, Ludlow now relies on 
manufacturing (printing, metal and plastic 
products). Indian Leap, a rocky cliff on the 
Chicopee, was the site where, according to lo- 
cal history, a band of Indians, led by Roaring 
Thunder, jumped into the water to escape 
their pursuers during King Philip’s War 
(1675-76). Pop. (1980) 18,150. 
42°10' N, 72°29’ W 
Ludlow, Edmund (b. c. 1617, Maiden Brad- 
ley, Wiltshire—d. 1692, Vevey, Switz.), radi- 
cal republican who fought for Parliament 
against the Royalists in the English Civil War 
(1642-51) and later became one of the chief 
opponents of Oliver Cromwell’s Protectorate 
regime. His memoirs provide valuable infor- 
mation on republican opposition to Cromwell 
and on the factional struggles of the period 
between the collapse of the Protectorate (May 
1659) and the Restoration of King Charles II 
(1660). 

The son of a knight from Wiltshire, Ludlow 
joined the parliamentarian army at the out- 
break of the Civil War. He fought against the 
Royalists in a number of campaigns before 


Ludlow; portrait by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co, Ltd. 


leaving the war to accept a seat in Parliament 
(1646). Ludlow helped the Independents 
(radical Puritans) expel the Presbyterians 
(moderate Puritans) from Parliament in 1648, 
and he was one of the judges who condemned 
King Charles I to death in January 1649. In 
the following month he joined the Council of 
State of the newly created Commonwealth. 
From November 1651 to October 1652 
Ludlow was commander of the Cromwellian 
army that crushed Royalist resistance in Ire- 
land. Nevertheless, after Cromwell made him- 
self lord protector in 1653, Ludlow went into 
open opposition, claiming ‘that Cromwell had 
betrayed republican principles. He played a 
leading role in the complex events that fol- 
lowed the end of the Protectorate, and upon 
the Restoration he escaped to Switzerland. 
The memoirs Ludlow wrote while in exile 
were published six years after his death. 


Ludlow Bone Bed, rock formation of the 
Lower Devonian Period, the lowest member 
of the Downtonian Stage in Great Britain (the 
Devonian began about 395,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 50,000,000 years). Exposures 


of the Ludlow Bone Bed have been traced in 


- 


the Welsh borderlands, from Ludlow to 
Malvern and Usk. The deposit accumulated 
in a shallow marine environment where detri- 
tal material, in the form of a heterogeneous 
assemblage of animal remains, were rolled 
and worn by the current. The Ludlow Bone 
Bed consists of vertebrate bones, scales, and 
spines together with the fragmentary remains 
of brachiopods, mollusks, trilobites, ostra- 
cods, and eurypterids; all form a rock held 
together by calcareous cement. 


Ludlow Series, uppermost of the three divi- 
sions of the Silurian Period (the Silurian began 
about 430,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
35,000,000 years). It is named for exposures 
studied in the region of Ludlow, Shropshire, 
and Wales, where it is divided into three for- 
mations that attain a total thickness of about 
410 metres (1,350 feet): Lower Ludlow Shale, 
Aymestry Limestone, and Upper Ludlow 
Shale. Graptolites become extinct within the 
Lower Ludlow Shale, whereas the brachiopod 
genus Conchidium is characteristic of the 
Aymestry Limestone. Distinctive forms of the 
Upper Ludlow Shale include the brachio- 
pod genera Camarotoechia, Dalmanella, Or- 
biculoidea, and Wilsonia. 

The names of Ludlow rocks, which are dis- 
tributed the world over, often have regional 
variants. Important sections of the Ludlow 
Series occur in the Oslo region, where the bra- 
chiopod genera Spirifer and Chonetes are 
noteworthy, as well as in Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., Japan, and Australia. In North 
America, under a different series nomencla- 
ture, the Ludlow is correlative with the Cayu- 
gan Series. 


Ludlow typecasting machine, printing de- 
ise invented by Washington I. Ludlow in 
911. 


‘automatic and manual elements 14:1059e 


Ludlul bel nemeqi (Akkadian: ‘Let me 
praise the expert’’), in ancient Mesopotamian 
religious literature, a philosophical composi- 
tion concerned with a man who, seemingly 
forsaken by the gods, speculates on the 
changeability of men and fate. The composi- 
tion, also called the ‘““Poem of the Righteous 
Sufferer” or the “Babylonian Job,” has been 
likened to the biblical Book of Job; most 
scholars, however, believe that the Book of 
Job, which was written at a later date, is a dis- 
tinct Hebrew work. 

-wisdom literature in Near East 2:924h 


Ludmila, Saint (b. c. 860, near Mélnik, 
Czech.—d. Sept. 15, 921, Tetin Castle, near 
Podébrady), celebrated Slavic martyr and pa- 
troness of Bohemia, where she pioneered in 
establishing Christianity, who was grand- 
mother of St. Wenceslas, the future prince of 
Bohemia. She married Borivoj, the first Czech 
prince to adopt Christianity. After their bap- 
tism by Archbishop St. Methodius of Sirmi- 
um, apostle of the Slavs, they built Bohemia’s 
first Christian church, near Prague. After 
Borivoj died, their son, Ratislav, married 
Drahomira, Wenceslas’ mother. 

Entrusted with Wenceslas, Ludmila brought 
him up as a Christian. After Ratislav’s death, 
Bohemia was administered by anti-Christians, 
who opposed Ludmila and resented her influ- 
ence over Wenceslas, whom she urged to take 
over the government and to maintain Chris- 
tianity. Wenceslas’ ascension to the throne in 
920 worsened Ludmila’s relations with the op- 
posing party, particularly with Drahomira, 
who, as regent, favoured the pagans. An ensu- 
ing feud between Ludmila and Drahomira 
ended when agents entered Tetin Castle and 
strangled Ludmila, a deed traditionally as- 
cribed to Drahomira’s instigation. 

Oral tradition honoured Ludmila with mar- 
tyrdom. Soon the first legends arose—a “pro- 
logue on St. Ludmila” in Church Slavonic and 
a Latin life based on it. The best known leg- 
end is considered to be the 10th-century Latin 
life of Wenceslas and Ludmila written by the 
monk Christian. Her feast day is September 
16. J. Pekat’s Die Wenzels-und Ludmila-Leg- 
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enden und die Echtheit Christians (“The Leg- 
ends of Wenceslas and Ludmila and the Au- 
thenticity of Christian’’) appeared in 1906. 


Ludo (board game): see Pachisi. 
Ludovisi, Alessandro: see Gregory XV. 


ludruk, Indonesian dance-drama using only 
male actors. 
- Javanese style and themes 17:247f 


Ludus Scaccorum: see Chess. 


Ludus Tonalis, collection of interludes and 
fugues for piano by Paul Hindemith. 
-Bach fugue inspiration 7:770g 


Ludwig (in personal names): see under Lou- 
is. 


Ludwig, Carl Friedrich Wilhelm (b. Dec. 
29, 1816, Witzenhausen, now in West Germa- 
ny—d. April 23, 1895, Leipzig, now in East 
Germany), a founder of the physicochemical 
school of physiology in Germany, influenced 


Carl Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig, detail of 
an engraving by an unknown artist 
H. Roger-Viollet 


the development of the science. A professor 
of physiology at the universities of Marburg 
(now in West Germany; 1846-49), Ziirich 
(1849-55), Vienna (1855-65), and Leipzig 
(1865-95), he is best known for his study of 
the cardiovascular system. He invented (1847) 
a device known as a kymograph to record 
changes in arterial blood pressure; a simple 
stromuhr (1867), or flowmeter, to measure the 
rate of blood flow through arteries and veins; 
and a mercurial blood-gas pump for the sepa- 
ration of gases from the blood, which led to 
an understanding of the role played by oxygen 
and other gases in the purification of blood. 

He was first to keep animal organs alive in 
vitro (outside the animal’s body) by perfusing 
frog hearts with a solution approximating the 
composition of blood plasma (1856); to lo- 
cate a blood vessel regulatory mechanism in 
the medulla oblongata (at the base of the 
brain); and to measure blood pressure in the 
capillaries. He discovered the depressor and 
accelerator nerves of the heart and, with the 
U.S. physiologist Henry Bowditch, formulat- 
ed (1871) the “all-or-none law” of cardiac 
muscle action, stating that the heart muscle, 
under whatever stimulus, will contract to the 
fullest extent or not at all. 

Modern theories of urine and lymph forma- 
tion stem from his paper (1844) on urine 
secretion, postulating that the surface layer, 
or epithelium, of the kidney tubules (known 
as glomeruli) serves as a passive filter in urine 
production, the rate of which is controlled by 
blood pressure. He also introduced the mea- 
surement of nitrogen in the urine as an indica- 
tion of the approximate rate of protein me- 
tabolism in the entire animal and was first to 
show that human digestive glands may be in- 
fluenced by secretory nerves. Ludwig is con- 
sidered one of the great physiology teachers; 
nearly 200 of his students, including Bowditch 
and the U.S. physician William Welch, 
became prominent scientists. 

-kymograph in physiological research 14:436e 
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Ludwig, Emil (b. Jan. 25, 1881, Breslau, 
Ger., now Wroclaw, Pol. dk Sept. 17, 1948, 
near Ascona, Switz.), writer who is interna- 
tionally known for his many popular biogra- 
phies. He was trained in law and at 25 began 
writing plays and poems. After serving as for- 
eign correspondent for a German newspaper 
during World War I, he wrote a novel (Diana, 
originally published as two works, 1918-19; 


Emil Ludwig 
Bavaria-Verlag 


Eng. trans., 1929) and, in 1920, a biography of 
Goethe, which established him as a writer in 
the ‘“‘new school” of biography that empha- 
sized the personality of the subject. Ludwig’s 
work has elicited mixed response. His biogra- 
phies appearing in English translation include: 

Napoleon (1927); Bismarck (1927); William 
Hohenzollern (1927); Goethe (1928); The Son 
of Man (1928), a highly controversial biogra- 
phy of Christ; Lincoln (1929); Hindenburg 
(1935); Cleopatra: The Story of a Queen 
(1937); Roosevelt: A Study in Fortune and 
Power (1938); Three Portraits: Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin (1940); Beethoven (1943); Othel- 
lo (1947). 


Ludwig, Otto (b. Feb. 11, 1813, Eisfeld, now 
in East Germany—d. Feb. 25, 1865, Dres- 
den), novelist, playwright, and critic, remem- 
bered principally for his realistic stories, 
which contributed to the development of the 
Novelle. He coined the expression Poetischer 
Realismus (“poetic realism’’), later used to de- 
scribe the writing of many of his contemporar- 
ies. 

Although expected to follow a mercantile ca- 
reer, Ludwig early became interested in poetry 
and music and in 1838 produced an opera, 
Die KGhlerin (‘The Charcoal Burner’). The 
patronage of the Duke of Meiningen enabled 
him to continue his musical studies under 
Mendelssohn at Leipzig (1839), but ill health 
and shyness caused him to forsake his career. 
He moved to Dresden and turned to literary 
studies, writing stories and dramas, 

Ludwig’s psychological drama Die Erbforst- 
er (1850; “The Hereditary Forester’) was an 
attempt to write a non-Schillerian German 
tragedy, only partially successful though at- 
tracting immediate attention. His more endur- 
ing work includes a series of stories on Thurin- 
gian life characterized, as in the dramas, by 
attention to detail and careful psychological 
analysis. The most notable are Die Heiteretei 
und ihr Widerspeil (1851; Eng. trans., The 
Cheerful Ones and Their Opposites, 1914) and 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde (1855; Eng. 
trans., Between Heaven and Earth, 1914). His 
Shakespeare-Studien (1891; “Shakespearean 
Studies”) showed him to be a discriminating 
critic, but his preoccupation with literary the- 
ory proved something of a hindrance to his 
success as a creative writer. 

-German literature of the 19th 
century 10:1197f 


Ludwigia (plant): see Onagraceae. 


ludwigite, a dark-green to black borate min- 
eral, anhydrous magnesium  ferriborate 
(Mg2FeBOs). Ferrous iron replaces mag- 


nesium in the molecular structure to form the 
similar mineral paigeite. These minerals occur 
as silky fibres, rosettes, or sheaves in contact 
metamorphic “deposits ‘in Moravicza, Hung.; 
Suan, Korea; Norberg, Swed.; and Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Montana. For detailed 
physical properties, see borate minerals. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitét Mlin- 
chen, English LUDWIG MAXIMILIAN UNIVERSITY 
OF MUNICH, formerly UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH, 
autonomous, state-supported, coeducational 
institution of higher learning at Munich, 
founded 1472. Its faculties include Roman 
Catholic theology, law, political science, 
medicine, liberal arts, and natural science. 
Affiliated with the university are approximate- 
ly 220 constituent institutes, seminars, and 
clinics. In the early 1970s enrollment was over 
23,000 

-Munich’s cultural atmosphere 12:618h 


Ludwigsburg, city, Baden-Wiirttemberg 
Land (state), southwestern West Germany, on 
the Neckar River, just north of Stuttgart. It 
was founded by Duke Eberhard Ludwig of 
Wiirttemberg around his palace (1704-33), 
the largest Baroque castle-residence in Ger- 
many, with 18 main buildings and 452 rooms. 
The city was chartered in 1718 and was later 
enlarged by Duke Charles Eugene. Set ina 
scenic park, Ludwigsburg palace contains a 
portrait gallery of the rulers of Wiirttemberg 
and also their burial vault, a state art gallery 
and archives, the castle and regional mu- 
seums, a chapel, and a theatre. Monthly con- 
certs and an annual garden show are held in 
the castle and park. Also notable are two oth- 
er nearby castles, Favorite (1718) and Mon- 
repos (1760). 

A rail junction, the city manufactures ma- 
chinery, iron and wire goods, organs and 
pianos, brewing apparatus, and textiles. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 79,500. 
48°53’ N, 9°11'E 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 

-18th-century porcelain manufacture 14:9lla 


Ludwigsburg faience, tin-glazed earthen- 
ware made at Wiirtemberger, Ger., from 
around 1763. One of the very few surviving 
examples is a jar decorated with cold gilding 
and overglaze colours (Musée National de 
Céramique, Sevres). 


Ludwigshafen, city, Rheinland-Pfalz (Rhine- 
land-Palatinate) Land (state), southwestern 
West Germany, a port on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Founded in 1606 as a bridgehead 
(Rheinschanze) opposite Mannheim, it was re- 
named for King Ludwig (Louis) I of Bavaria 
in 1843 and was chartered in 1859. Severely 
bombed during World War II, it has been re- 
built in modern style. The classical pilgrimage 
church of Maria Himmelfahrt (1774-77) is in 
the Oggersheim district, where Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich Schiller, the poet and drama- 
tist, lived after fleeing from Stuttgart. 

A rail junction, commercial centre, and the 
gateway of the wine-growing region, Ludwigs- 
hafen is noted for its large chemical industry, 
established in the 1860s, which produces ani- 
line dyes, fertilizer, alkali, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Metal, glass, and machinery are also 
manufactured, and trade in iron, coal, and 
agricultural products was fostered by the 
opening of the harbour in 1897. The South- 
west Stadium (1951) has made the city a 
sports centre. Pop. (1970 est.) 174,698. 
49°29’ N ie) 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Lueger, Karl (b. Oct. 24, 1844, Vienna—d. 
March 10, 1910, Vienna), politician, co-found- 
er and leader of the Austrian Christian Social 
Party, and mayor of Vienna, who transformed 
the Austrian capital into a modern city. 

Lueger, from a lower middle class family, 
studied law at the University of Vienna. Elect- 
ed to the capital’s municipal council as a liber- 
al in 1875, he soon became popular for his ex- 
posure of corruption. He had his greatest fol- 
lowing among artisans and the lower middle 


classes, whose fears and sentiments were re- 
flected in his anti-Semitic and nationalist 
demagogy. Lueger was elected to the Austrian 
Reichsrat in 1885 and in 1889 was one of the 
founders of the Christian Social Party, re- 
maining one of the party’s most effective lead- 
ers until his death. 


Lueger 


By courtesy of the Bild-Archiv, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 


A believer in the equality of all nationalities 
in the multi-national Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, Lueger opposed the Habsburg dual 
monarchy concept, advocating a federal state. 
When the Christian Social Party won two- 
thirds of the seats in the Viennese municipal 
council, he was elected mayor, but the emper- 
or, Francis J oseph I, regarding Leuger as a so- 
cial revolutionary, refused to confirm his ap- 
pointment for two years. From 1897 on, Lue- 
ger served as mayor of Vienna. He annexed 
the suburbs, brought streetcars, electricity, 
and gas under the city government, and devel- 
oped parks and gardens, schools, and hospi- 
tals. Under his administration, Vienna became 
an efficient, modern metropolis. Hitler, who 
resided in the Austrian capital during Lueger’s 
tenure, admired the mayor greatly and drew 
much of his early political knowledge and ex- 
perience from him. It was largely because of 
Lueger’s efforts that universal suffrage was in- 
troduced in Austria (January 1907); the 
Christian Social Party’ s platform of federation 
to solve the empire’s nationalities problem 
was also decisively influenced by him. His 
effective and dynamic government made the 
mayor an extremely popular figure whose in- 
fluence ranged far beyond his city. During the 
last five years of his life, however, he suffered 
from ill health. 

-Christian Social Party ideas 2:470g 


Lueluz (Brazil): see Conselheiro Lafaiete. 


Luena River, rises in the sand veld of central 
Zambia, about 50 mi (80 km) southeast of 
Mankoya, the only important riparian town, 
and meanders generally northwest and then 
southwest for about 200 mi. It passes through 
the swampy Luena Flats before entering the 
Zambezi River about 20 mi northwest of 
Mongu after a course of 211 mi. It is fed by 
the Luampa River and brings to the main 
Zambezi valley great quantities of sand and 
alluvium, 

Another Luena River, also a Zambezi tribu- 
tary, rises in eastern Angola and flows roughly 
east for 200 mi (320 km). 
14°45/-S; 23°25 
-map, Angola 1:893 

-map, Zambia 19:1130 


Luening, Otto (b. June 15, 1900, Mil- 
waukee), composer, conductor, and flutist no- 
table for his innovative experiments in compo- 
sition employing the tape recorder. Luening 
studied while in his teens with the menos! 


es 


Luening 
By courtesy of the BM. Archives 


composer and teacher Ferruccio Busoni in 
Ziirich, where he first came in contact with 
electronic music resources. He performed in 
the U.S. and Europe (flute, piano) and later 
held teaching positions at the Eastman School 
of Music, the University of Arizona, Benning- 
ton College, and (from 1944) Barnard Col- 
lege. In 1953 Luening collaborated with the 
composer Vladimir Ussachevsky in compos- 
ing Rhapsodic Variations for Tape Recorder 
and Orchestra, in which the recorder was giv- 
en a solo role. Luening and Ussachevsky’s 
other works include the Poem in Cycles and 
Bells (1954), a work arranged for orchestra 
and recorder from two pre-existing tape com- 
positions; and the incidental music for a pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Luening, a codirector of the Columbia- 
Princeton Electronic Music Center from 1959, 
has also composed a considerable body of 
music for traditional instruments, including 
the Symphonic Fantasia No. I (1922-24; 
begun after the composer’s return from 
Europe), and the Louisville Concerto (1951). 
In keeping with his belief that music must be 
practical and useful in performance, Luening 
carefully considers the skills of the performers 
and sophistication of the audiences for which 
he writes. 

-electronic music concerto composition 6:674h 


Luffa (plant genus): see dishcloth gourd. 


Lufira River, tributary of the Lualaba, itself 
a headstream of the Congo River. It rises in 
the Shaba (Katanga) highlands south of Lika- 
si, Zaire, and flows 300 mi (500 km) northeast 
and north-northwest across the Bia Moun- 
tains to join the Lualaba through Lake 
Upemba. The Lufira was dammed below 
Likasi to form a 160-sq-mi (410-sq-km) lake, 
providing storage for a power station. It pro- 
vides power for the smelting industry of Likasi 
and the copper zone between Kambove and 
Lubumbashi. 

8°16’ S, 26°27’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

Lufkin, city, seat of Angelina County, east 
central Texas, U.S., near Angelina River and 
Sam Rayburn Lake, between the Davy 
Crockett and Angelina National forests. 
Founded in 1882 when the Houston, East, 
and West Texas Railroad was surveyed, it 
was named for a Mr. Lufkin, son-in-law of the 
railroad’s general manager. It developed as a 
sawmilling centre and became the Texas Divi- 
sion Headquarters for the U.S, Forest Service 
and location of the Texas Forest Products 
Laboratory. Local resources also include fuil- 
er’s earth, oil, and gas. Lufkin’s diversified 
economy is based on forestry, mixed agricul- 
ture, and manufacturing. It is the home of An- 
gelina State (junior) College (1968) and Lufkin 
State School for mentally retarded children 
(1961). ee ee Pop. (1980) 28,562. 

31°21’ N, 94°44’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 


Luftschiff Zeppelin No. 1 (1z-1), German 
dirigible launched in 1900. 
-zeppelin structural design pattern 7:393c 


Luftwaffe, German word for air force. . 
-Battle of Britain, blitz, and Normandy 19:984d 


a 


-G6ring’s military rise and fall 8:255b 
‘night bombing attacks of World War 

Il 19:585g 
-weapons carriers of World War II 19:692h 


Lug (Celtic deity): see Lugus. 


lugal, ruler of a city-state in ancient Baby- 
lonia. 
‘Mesopotamian political development 11:970a 


Lugalbanda Epic, ancient Sumerian epic 
tale primarily concerned with Lugalbanda, a 
hero of Erech in southern Mesopotamia, and 
his perilous journey to Aratta, probably 
located in the Iranian highlands. According to 
the epic, Erech was under attack by Semitic 
nomads called Martu, and the ruler of Erech, 
Enmerkar, needed the aid of his sister, the 
goddess Inanna, who was in Aratta. En- 
merkar requested volunteers to go to Inanna, 
but no one except Lugalbanda would agree to 
make the secretive and tiresome journey. 
Lugalbanda, finally arriving in Aratta, was 
warmly greeted by Inanna. Upon hearing En- 
merkar’s message, Inanna gave a reply that, 
though obscure, seems to indicate that En- 
merkar was to make special water vessels and 
was also to catch strange fish from a certain 
river. Whether Enmerkar was able to defend 
Erech against the Martu is not specifically 
stated, although the epic does end with words 
of praise for Aratta, which may indicate a 
happy outcome. 


Lugalzaggisi, also spelled LUGALZAGGESI or 
LUGAL-ZAGGISI (reigned c. 2375-2350 Bc), ensi 
(sacred king) of the southern Mesopotamian 
city of Umma, he first conquered the major 
cities of Lagash (c. 2375 Bc) and Kish, then 
overcame the Sumerian cities of Ur and Uruk 
(he alone represents the 3rd dynasty of Uruk). 
After uniting all of Sumer he extended his do- 
minion to the Mediterranean coast, but after a 
reign of 25 years (c. 2350 Bc) he lost his em- 
pire to the ascendant dynasty of Sargon, the 
powerful Semitic ruler of Akkad. 
‘Mesopotamian league consolidation c. 2400 

BC 11:1003a 
-Mesopotamian territorial conflicts 11:973b 
-sacred priestly function 16:120d 
-Sargon’s rise to power 16:247h 


Luganda, language of the Baganda (Ganda) 
people of Uganda. 
-Ugandan linguistic and ethnic groups 18:828a 


Lugano, German LAults, largest town in Tici- 
no canton, southern Switzerland, on the Lago 
di Lugano (Lake Lugano), at the mouth of 
the Cassarate, northwest of Como, Italy; to 
the south is Monte San Salvatore (2,991 ft 
[912 m]) and to the east is Monte Bré (3,051 
ft). First mentioned in the 6th century, it was 
occupied in 1499, with other Milanese posses- 
sions, by the French and was taken in 1512 by 
the Swiss. The centre of the Lugano canton of 
the Helvetic Republic from 1798 to 1803, it 
was then included in the newly formed Ticino 
canton and, with Locarno and Bellinzona, 
was one of the three cantonal capitals until 
1878. In 1888 it became the seat of a bishop, 
with jurisdiction over Italian-speaking Swit- 
zerland, During the struggle of 1848-66 to ex- 
pel the Austrians from Lombardy, Lugano 
served as the headquarters for the Italian na- 
tionalist leader Giuseppe Mazzini. 

Italian in appearance and character, the 
town’s principal landmarks are the 13th-cen- 
tury Cattedrale di San Lorenzo; the former 
Franciscan Chiesa di Santa Maria degli Angi- 
oli (c. 1499), with several frescoes by Bernar- 
dino Luini; and the Villa Favorita (1687) in 
the suburb of Castagnola, housing one of the 
greatest private art collections in Europe. 

Situated on the St. Gotthard railway line, 
Lugano’s chief sources of revenue are tourism 
and international finance, but there is some in- 
dustry, including the manufacture of choco- 
late, cigarettes, silk, and machinery. The 
population (22,280 in 1970) is Italian speaking 
and Roman Catholic. 
46°01’ N, 8°58’ E 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 
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Lugano, Lake, Italian Laco Di LUGANO or 
LAGO CERISIO, is between Lakes Maggiore and 
Como and has an area of 19% sq mi (50% sq 
km), of which about 18 sq mi are in Ticino 
canton (Switzerland) and the remainder in the 
Lombardy region (Italy). It lies at 889 ft 
(271m) above sea level among the outer spurs 
of the Alps that divide the Ticino Basin from 
that of the Adda and is irregular in shape, 
with a western arm almost cut off from the 
main lake by the San Salvatore Promontory. 


Lake Lugano, near Lugano, Switz. 
RG. Everts—Rapho Guillumette 


The lake’s greatest length is about 22 mi (35 
km), greatest width 2 mi, and maximum 
depth 945 ft. It is fed by numerous small 
mountain streams and is drained by the short 
Tresa River into Lago Maggiore. Between 
Melide, Switz., south of the town of Lugano, 
and Bissone on the eastern shore, the lake is 
so shallow that a great stone dam has been 
built across it to carry St. Gotthard railway 
line and road. 

Except around the Bay of Lugano, the lake’s 
wooded shores are more precipitous and 
desolate than those of the larger Italian Al- 
pine lakes, and its northeastern arm is bound- 
ed by steep, rocky mountains. The chief town 
on the lake is Lugano. 
46°00’ N, 9°00’ E 
-glacial origin, climate, and vegetation 9:1087c 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 


Luganoiiformes, an extinct order of fishes of 
the subclass Chondrostei. 
‘classification and general features 4:438h 


Lugard, Lord 11:176, full name FrReED- 
ERICK JOHN DEALTRY LUGARD, IST BARON LU- 
GARD (b. Jan. 22, 1858, Madras, India—d. 
April 11, 1945, Abinger, Surrey), major figure 
in Britain’s colonial history, notably in the 
conquest and administration of Nigeria. 

Abstract of text biography. After attending 
the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, Lu- 
gard joined the Norfolk Regiment, and in the 
1880s served in the Afghan, Suakin (Sudan) 
and Burma campaigns. In 1890 he won a 
treaty of allegiance from the kabaka of Ugan- 
da while on an expedition under the imperial 
British East Africa Company. His treaty-mak- 
ing exploration on the Middle Niger (1894-95) 
was followed by his appointment as high com- 
missioner for Northern Nigeria. He served as 
governor of Hong Kong (1907-12). His next 
work was the unification of Nigeria (1912-14). 
He wrote Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa (1922). 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Bugandese colonial conquest 4:902a 

-West African administration policy 

role 19:778g 


Lugbara, Sudanic-speaking people living 
mainly in the West Nile district of northwest- 
ern Uganda and also in the adjoining area of 
Zaire. Their language belongs to the Chari- 
Nile group. 

They are settled agriculturalists, subsisting 
primarily by shifting hoe cultivation, supple- 
mented by considerable hunting, fishing, and 
gathering. Millet is the traditional staple; 
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much cassava and tobacco are also grown. 
Many Lugbara migrants work as sharecrop- 
pers for Ganda landowners in southern Ugan- 
da. 

Marriage entails a substantial bride-price in 
livestock or iron implements. Polygyny is the 
rule. The Lugbara lack centralized political 
authority and what formal authority exists is 
exercised by rainmakers and the heads of 
large family groups. Government-appointed 
chiefs are set over large areas. The majority of 
Lugbara still practice ancestor worship; they 
believe in a creator-god, Adroa. They are one 
of the tribes least affected by modern changes 
among the peoples of Uganda, maintaining a 
strong sense of their own identity. They num- 
bered about 244,000 in the 1960s. 
-mythological basis of social order 12:797a 


Lugbara language: see Central Sudanic lan- 
guages. 


Lugdunum, also spelled LuGUDUNUM, Celtic 
place-name, possibly meaning fort (or hill) of 
the god Lug (Lugos), used by the Romans for 
several towns in ancient Gaul. The most im- 
portant was located at the confluence of the 
Rhéne and Sa6ne rivers and later became 
Lyon. The ancient town gave its name to the 
province of Gallia Lugdunensis (or Celtica). 
The other towns were as follows: 

1. Lugdunum Batavorum, inhabited by the 
Germanic Batavi. Although commonly iden- 
tified with the modern Leiden in The Nether- 
lands, alternative sites have been suggested on 
the coast near either The Hague or Katwijk. 

2. Lugdunum Clavatum, oldest Latin name 
for the modern French town of Laon. 

3. Lugdunum Convenarum, or Convenae 
(now Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, Haute- 
Garonne, France), to which Herod Antipas 
and his wife Herodias were exiled by the em- 
peror Caligula. Sacked by Guntram, king of 
Burgundy, in aD 585, Convenae remained de- 
serted until c. 1120, when a cathedral was 
built there by Bertrand de L’Isle, bishop of 
Comminges, after whom the present village is 
named, 

‘founding and historical importance 7:961b 


lugeing, form of small-sled racing, The sleds 
are of wood or wood-and-iron construction, 
with wide runners faced with steel. The luge is 
ridden in a sitting position and steered with 
the feet and a hand rope. Lugeing is a tradi- 
tional winter sport in Austria and is also 
popular in Germany and Poland. It has been 
governed by the International Luge Federa- 
tion since 1957. With single- and double-seat- 
er events, the first European luge champion- 
ships were held in 1914 at Reichenfels, 


Lugeing 
Sports illustrated photograph by Eric Schweikardt © Time Inc. 


Austria, and the first world titles were con- 
tested at Oslo, Nor., in 1955. Lugeing was in- 
cluded in the Olympic Winter Games for the 
first time in 1964, Speeds above 60 miles (100 
kilometres) per hour are not uncommon, and, 
on some points of the Krynica Run in Poland, 
80 miles (130 kilometres) per hour has been 
recorded. See also tobagganing; sporting 
record. Major ref. 19:885e 


Lugeon, Maurice (b. July 10, 1870, Poissy, 
Fr.—d. Oct. 23, 1953, Lausanne, Switz.), a 
brilliant pioneer in the development of mod- 


Lugeon 
Boyer—H, Roger-Viollet 


ern Alpine geology who provided the first 
comprehensive interpretation of the Alps as a 
whole. 

Lugeon moved with his parents to Lausanne 
in 1876 and graduated from the university in 
1893, where he later accepted a professorship 
(1898). He had first encountered field geology 
when, as a boy of 15, he accompanied an as- 
sistant in the official survey of a portion of the 
Prealps, mountains south of Lake Geneva. 

In 1901, in a paper before the French Geo- 
logical Society, Lugeon presented his synthe- 
sis of all the distinct and seemingly disparate 
elements of Alpine geology. He demonstrated 
that the north front of the Alpine chain is 
composed of large superimposed nappes 
(folded sheets of rock thrust over the rocks 
beneath). His theory that the mountains near 
the Simplon Pass on the Swiss-Italian border 
were large recumbent folds pushed toward the 
north was confirmed after the completion of 
the Simplon Tunnel (1905) allowed a geologi- 
cal profile of the region to be taken. 

Lugeon’s work was closely connected with 
that of Hans Schardt, a Swiss geologist who 
had recognized that the Prealps were com- 
posed of folds that had advanced for tens of 
kilometres over the pre-existing rock and who 
had proposed that this motion was caused by 
the gravitational creep or plastic flow of rock 
layers down gentle slopes. Lugeon became the 
chief proponent of Schardt’s ideas and applied 
them in his interpretation of the entire Alpine 
chain. Lugeon also won international renown 
as a consultant on dam sites and wrote Bar- 
rages et géologie (1933; “Dams and Geolo- 
gy’), which summarized his work in this field. 


Luger pistol, German military small-bore 
automatic pistol. 
-submachine gun adaptation 16:899f 


Luggarus (Switzerland): see Locarno. 
Lughbhaidh (Ireland): see Louth. 
Lug Lamfota (Celtic god): see Lugus. 


Lugnaquillia Mountain, highest peak 
(3,039 ft [926 m]) in the central mountain 
range of the Wicklow Mountains (qg.v.) in 
County Wicklow, Ireland. The range’s sum- 
mits are mainly granite hills, but Lugnaquillia 
is capped with very hard mica-schist rocks. 
The slopes are mainly bog-covered moorland, 
intersected to the southeast by the valley of 
Glenmalure and to the south-southeast by the 
Ow River. 

52°58’ N, 6°27’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

Lugné-Poe, Aurélian-Marie (1869-1940), 
French actor-theatrical producer who intro- 


duced the works of several great contempo- 
rary playwrights, particularly Maurice Ma- 
eterlinck and Paul Claudel. After studies at 
the Paris Conservatoire, he acted first at the 
Théatre-Libre and then at the Théatre d’Art, 
later managing (1892-1929) the celebrated 
Théatre de |’Oeuvre, where he staged the 
plays of Henrik Ibsen, August Strindberg, and 
Gerhart Hauptmann, among others. He pro- 
duced Oscar Wilde’s highly controversial 
Salomé and, in 1912, premiered Claudel’s 
L’ Annonce faite a Marie. A brilliant promoter 
of budding playwrights, he made significant 
contributions to the development of the 
French theatre by producing modern master- 
pieces by continental authors. 

-free theatre influences and success 18:228c 
staging and nonillusionistic scenery 17:548c 


Lugo, province, Galicia in northwestern 
Spain bordering the Bay of Biscay on the 
north, It was formed in 1833 with an area of 
3,785 sq mi (9,803 sq km). Its 60-mi (100-km) 
coastline, extending from the Ribade to the 
Ria (estuary) del Barquero, is dotted with 
small ports and fishing villages. The interior 
of the province is crossed by the Cordillera 
Cantabrica, interspersed with valleys dotted 
with hamlets, while the Rio Mifio crosses 
southwest toward the Atlantic. Local medici- 
nal springs account for some tourism, but the 
principal sources of income are agriculture 
and fishing. Lugo is the main Spanish produc- 
er of rye and potatoes, but cattle and pig 
breeding are more important economically. 
Besides Lugo city, the provincial capital, the 
most important towns are Mondofiedo 
(episcopal see), Monforte de Lemos, and 
Vivero, Pop. (1970) 415,052. 

-area and population table 17:389 


Lugo, town, Ravenna province, Emilia- 
Romagna region, northern Italy, just west of 
Ravenna. The arcaded marketplace, called 
the Pavaglione, and a 14th-century castle con- 
verted into the town hall are notable. The 
town was the scene of heavy fighting in World 
War II. An agricultural and commercial cen- 
tre, Lugo produces wine, paper, footwear, 
and soap. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 34,554. 
44°25’ N, 11°54’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 


Lugo, capital of Lugo province, Galicia, in 
northwestern Spain on the Rio Mifio, south- 
east of La Corufia. Originating as the Roman 
Lucus Augusti, the walls of which remain as a 


The Roman walls in the city of Lugo, Spain, with the 
cathedral in the background = 
J. Allan Cash—EB Inc. 


public walk, the town was occupied by Suebi 
(Suevi), Moors, and Normans and was recap- 
tured by Alfonso III in the 10th century, No- 
table landmarks include the Gothic church of 
San Francisco, the cloister of which is a na- 
tional monument, and the Romanesque 
Cathedral (begun 1129) with Gothic, Ba- 
roque, and Neoclassical additions. Lugo is a 
commercial centre with agricultural fairs and 


markets and meat-packing plants. Pop. (1976 
est.) 66,705. 

43°00’ N, 7°34’ W 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Lug of the Long Arm (Celtic deity): see 
Lugus. 


Lugoj, town, Timis district (judef), western 
Romania, on the banks of the Timis River, 33 
mi (53 km) east-southeast of Timisoara and 
almost 220 mi northwest of Bucharest. The 
town grew up on the site of a Roman fortified 
camp, which in turn was built near a Dacian 
fortress of the Ist century nc. German influ- 
ence on the settlement was strong during the 
Middle Ages, with a German town developing 
on the north bank of the river and a Romani- 
an town on the south. The modern town is a 
centre for the textile and wood-processing in- 
dustries. Silk is the specialty of the textile 
works, It is the seat of Orthodox and Uniate 
bishoprics and has several old churches. Pop. 
(1979 est.) 48,558. 

45°41' N, 21°54’ E 

-map, Romania 15:1049 

Lugol’s solution, antiseptic introduced into 
medicine in 1829 by the French physician Jean 
Lugol. The solution, an effective bactericide 
and fungicide, is a transparent, brown liquid 
prepared by dissolving, first, 10 parts of 
potassium iodide, then 5 parts of iodine in 85 
parts of water. It is less irritating than iodine 
tincture (a solution of iodine in alcohol) when 
applied to open wounds, 


Lugones, Leopoldo (b. June 13, 1874, Villa 
Maria del Rio Seco, Arg.—d. Feb. 19, 1938, 
Buenos Aires), poet, literary and social critic, 
and cultural ambassador who was considered 
by many to be the outstanding figure of his 
age in the cultural life of Argentina. He was a 
strong influence on the younger generation of 
writers that included the prominent short-sto- 
ry writer and novelist Jorge Luis Borges. His 
constantly evolving literary and ideological 
approaches kept him in the vanguard of sever- 
al phases of early- and mid-20th-century Ar- 
gentine thought and writing; his influence 
through his prominence in public life set the 
pace for national development in the arts and 
education. 

Lugones dedicated himself at an early age to 
literary and social reform. He settled in 
Buenos Aires, where in 1897 he helped found 
La montana (‘The Mountain’’), a Socialist 
journal, and became an active member of the 
group of Modernist experimental poets led by 
Rubén Dario. Lugones’ first important collec- 
tion of poems, Las montafas del oro (1897; 
“Mountains of Gold’’), reveals his affinity 
with the goals of Modernism in its use of free 
verse and exotic imagery, devices he con- 
tinued in Los crepusculos del jardin (1905; 
“Twilights in the Garden’’) and Lunario senti- 
mental (1909; “Sentimental Lunar Al- 
manac’’). 

Between 1911 and 1914 Lugones lived in 
Paris, editing the Revue Sudaméricaine, 
(“South American Review’’), but he returned 
to Argentina at the outbreak of World War I. 
A change in his political outlook from the 
radical Socialism of his youth to an intense 
nationalism was paralleled in his art by a re- 
jection of Modernism in favour of a treatment 
of national themes in a realistic style. This 
change, already foreshadowed in the prose 
sketches of La guerra gaucha (1905; ‘The 
Gaucho War’’), was fully revealed in the po- 
ems of El libro de los paisajes (1917; ‘“The 
Book of Landscapes’’), which extolled the 
beauty of the Argentine countryside. Lugones 
continued to develop native themes in such 
prose works as Cuentos fatales (1924; “Tales 
of Fate’), a collection of short stories, and the 
novel El dngel de la sombra (1926; “The An- 
gel of the Shadow”’), for which he was award- 
ed the National Prize for Literature (1926). 

Lugones served as director of the National 
Council of Education (1914-38), and he repre- 
sented Argentina in the Committee on Intel- 


lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations 
(1924). He was distinguished as a historian for 
several volumes on Argentine history, as a 
critic for his studies of Classical Greek litera- 
ture and culture, and as a translator for his 
Spanish versions of the /liad and the Odyssey. 
Lugones was an introverted man who 
thought of himself primarily as a poet; he was 
genuinely uneasy about the prominence he 
had achieved and the public responsibilities it 
entailed. The great emotional strain of his lat- 
er years led him to commit suicide. 
-Latin-American literature 10:1240f 


Lugosi, Bela (b. probably Oct. 20, 1882, 
Lugos, Hung., now Lugoj, Rom.—d. Aug. 
16, 1956, Hollywood, Calif.), motion-picture 
actor remembered for his portrayal of the ele- 


Lugosi as Count Dracula 
Culver Pictures 


gantly mannered vampire, Count Dracula, in 
the horror classic Dracula. 

He began his stage career in 1901 and from 
1913 to 1919 was a member of the Royal 
Hungarian National Theatre in Budapest; he 
acted in several Hungarian films under the 
name Aristid Olt. He fled to Germany in 1919 
and acted in German films in 1919-20; he 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1921. Lugosi ap- 
peared as Count Dracula in a stage version of 
Dracula in New York City in 1927 and toured 
the U.S. for two years in that role. He made 
his Hollywood film debut in The Silent Com- 
mand (1923) and achieved international re- 
nown as the star of the motion-picture version 
of Dracula (1931), the prototype of Holly- 
wood vampire films (see vampire). His other 
films include The Black Cat (1934), Mark of 
the Vampire (1935), The Wolf Man (1941), and 
The Ape Man (1943). He portrayed a Com- 
munist commissar in Ninotchka (1939), prov- 
ing his ability to act in a non-horror role. He 
returned to the Broadway stage in 1944 in the 
role of Jonathan Brewster in Arsenic and Old 
Lace. 

Lugosi’s decline into poverty and obscurity 
was accompanied by a growing dependence 
on narcotics. In 1955 he voluntarily commit- 
ted himself to the state hospital at Norwalk, 
Calif., as a drug addict; he was released later 
that year. 

According to his expressed wishes, after his 
death Lugosi was buried wearing the long 
black cloak he wore in Dracula. 


lugsail, four-sided sail attached to a yard, 
usually suspended obliquely, by which it is 
raised and lowered on a mast. It is usually 
slung with about one-third or less of the sail 
forward of the mast. 

-Chinese junk sail 16:159f 


lugubre gondola, La (1882; “The Gondola 


of Mourning’’), musical composition for piano 


and violin or cello by Franz Liszt. 
-Liszt’s death premonition 10:1036e 


381 lugworm 


Lugudunum (Celtic place-name): see Lug- 
dunum. 


Lugus, name of one of the most important 
Celtic gods, one of the deities whom Julius 
Caesar identified with the Roman god Mer- 
cury (Greek Hermes). His cult was wide- 
spread throughout the early Celtic world, and 
his name, probably derived from the Celtic 
word for “light” or for “lynx,” occurs as an 
element in many well-known European and 
British place-names, such as Lyon, Laon, 
Leiden, and Carlisle (Luguvallium). He 
played a significant role in Irish and British 
legends, figuring in Ireland as Lug Lamfota 
(Lug of the Long Arm) and in Wales as Lleu 
Llaw Gyffes (Lleu of the Dexterous Hand), 

The Welsh Lleu Llaw Gyffes was the son of 
the virgin goddess Aranrhod (Silver Wheel). 
When her uncle, the great magician Math, 
tested her virginity by means of a wand of 
chastity, she at once gave birth to a boy child, 
who was instantly carried off by his uncle 
Gwydion and reared by him. Aranrhod then 
sought repeatedly to destroy her son, but she 
was always prevented by Gwydion’s powerful 
magic; she was forced to give her son a name 
and provide him with arms; finally, as she had 
denied him a wife, Gwydion created a woman 
for him from flowers. 

According to Irish tradition, Lug was the 
sole survivor of triplet brothers, all of whom 
had the same name. At least three dedications 
to Lugus written in plural form (Lugoues) are 
known from the Continent, and the Celtic af- 
finity for trinitarian forms would suggest that 
three gods were likewise envisaged in these 
dedications. Lug’s son (or, according to some, 
the form assumed by Lug in his own rebirth) 
was the great Ulster hero, CQ Chulainn. 

Lug was also known in Irish tradition as 
Samildanach (Skilled in All the Arts); thus he 
was the ideal Celtic god—intellectual, physi- 
cally powerful, perfect, young; a sorcerer, a 
harper, a skilled warrior, a craftsman, and a 
poet. Lug’s epithet, Of the Long Arm, refers 
either to his skill in spear throwing or to the 
great breadth of his authority and range of his 
expertise. His calendar festival, Lugnasad, 
was celebrated in Celtic lands on August 1. 
-Celtic primary deities 3:1069c 


lugworm, any of the marine worms of the 
genus Arenicola (class Polychaeta, phylum 
Annelida). Lugworms burrow deep into the 
sandy sea bottom or intertidal areas and are 
often quite large. Fishermen use them as bait. 
Adult lugworms of the coast of Europe (e.g., 
A. marina) attain lengths of about 23 cen- 
timetres (9 inches). The lugworm of the coasts 
of North America (A. cristata) ranges in 
length from 7.5 to 30 centimetres. 

The lugworm’s body is segmented, or ringed. 
The head end is dark red; behind it the body 
is fatter and lighter in colour. Toward the tail 
the body becomes thinner and yellowish red. 
The middle of the body has bristles and about 
12 pairs of feathery gills. 

Lugworms feed on decayed organic matter 
and ingest sand along with the food particles. 


European lugworm (Arenicola marina) with coiled cast 
(bottom right) 
Leslie Jackman from the Natural History Photographic Agency—EB Inc. 
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At low tide their coiled casts (masses of excre- 
ment) may often be seen piled above their 
burrows. The burrows may extend as deep as 
60 centimetres (2 feet), The animals are her- 
maphroditic; i.e., functional reproductive or- 
gans of both sexes occur in the same individu- 
al. The eggs of one individual, however, are 
fertilized by the sperm of another, 
-coastal life on Atlantic sandy shores 
illus. 4:803 
-estuary shelter and feeding behaviour 6:974a 
‘heartbeat, blood oxygen mechanism, and 
neurosecretion 1:933f passim to 934f 


Luhaiyah (Yemen [San‘a’]): see al-Luha- 
yyah, 
Luhan, Mabel Dodge (1879-1962), U.S. sa- 
lon hostess and writer. 
-D.H, Lawrence’s patron and 
biographer 10:723c 
Lii Hou: see Lii, Empress. 
Lu Hsiang-shan: see Lu Chiu-yiian. 


Lu Hsing, in Chinese mythology, the last of 
three stellar gods known collectively as Fu- 
Shou-Lu. He is honoured as a deity who can 
make people happy through increased salaries 
or promotions that bring prosperity (/u). 


Lu Hsing, wood sculpture; in the Musée 
Guimet, Paris 


By courtesy of the Musee Guimet, Paris 


In life, Lu Hsing was a scholar who bore the 
name Shih Fen. In the 2nd century Bc he was 
a favourite of Emperor Ching and was made a 
high official at the royal court. His family 
prospered through imperial generosity. Per- 
haps because the Chinese have many gods of 
wealth and happiness, Lu Hsing is not nearly 
so widely honoured as is Shou Hsing, the god 
of longevity. 

«mythical control of prosperity 4:414c 


Lu Hsiu-ching (406-477), Taoist sage. 
-religious and political influence 17:1049c 


Lu Hsiin, pseudonym of cHou sHu-JEN (b. 
1881, Shao-hsing, Chekiang Province, China 
—d_ ‘Oct. 19, 1936, Shanghai), a major figure 
in Chinese literature of the 20th century. Al- 
though he originally studied to be a doctor, 
Lu Hsiin became associated with the nascent 
Chinese literary movement in 1918, when, at 
the urging of friends, he published his famous 
short story “A Madman’s Diary.” Modelled 
after Gogol’s tale of the same title, the work 
accused the traditional Confucian culture of 
being a “man-eating” society through the fan- 
tasies of a madman; as the first Western-style 
story written wholly in Chinese, it was a tour 
de force that attracted immediate attention 


and helped gain acceptance for the short-story 
form as an effective literary vehicle. ‘The 
True Story of Ah Q” (in Chinese, 1921; Eng. 
trans., 1926) is his representative work. A 
mixture of humour and pathos, it is a repudia- 
tion of the old order; it added the word Ah 
Qism to the modern Chinese language as a 
term characterizing the Chinese penchant to 
rationalize defeat as a “spiritual victory.” 
Other stories in Na-han (1923; “Call to 
Arms”), the work that established his reputa- 
tion as the leading Chinese writer, P’ang- 
huang (1926; “Hesitation’’), and his’ various 
symbolic prose-poems, reminiscenses, and re- 
told classical tales all reveal a modern sensi- 
bility informed by a sardonic humour and bit- 
ing satire. Although Lu Hsiin is better known 
for his works of fiction, he was also a master 
of the prose essay, a vehicle he utilized more 
and more toward the end of his life. His 
Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shih-lueh (“Outline His- 
tory of Chinese Fiction”) and companion 
compilations of classical fiction remain stan- 
dard works. Translations, largely from the 
Russian, also occupy a large place in his com- 
plete works. Forced by political circum- 
stances to flee Peking in 1926, he eventually 
found sanctuary in the Shanghai International 
Settlement. Increasingly pessimistic about the 
political future of China, in the 1930s he be- 
gan to. see the Chinese Communists as the 
only salvation for his country. Although he 
himself refused to join the party, he became a 
fellow traveller, recruiting many of his fellow 
writers and countrymen to the Communist 
cause. Considered a revolutionary hero by 
present-day Chinese Communists, Lu Hsiin 
was adopted posthumously as the exemplar 
of Socialist Realism by the Chinese Commu- 
nist movement. 

-literary revolution 10:1058f 


Luichow Peninsula, Chinese LeI-cHou PAN- 
TAO, Pin-yin romanization LEI-ZHOU BAN-DAO, 
a peninsula, some 75 mi (120 km) from north 
to south and 30 mi (50 km) east to west, jut- 
ting out from the coast of Kwangtung Provy- 
ince (sheng), China, and separated by a nar- 
row Strait from Hainan Island (Hai-nan Tao). 
The peninsula forms part of the eastern limit 
of the Gulf of Tonkin, and it takes its name 
from the ancient city of Lei-chou (now Hai- 
k’ang) on the eastern coast, which was, until 
the rise of Chan-chiang in the 20th century, 
the chief city and the seat of the prefecture of 
Lei-chou. 

The peninsula is curved, forming a large bay 
on the east coast, in which two large islands— 
Nao-chou and Tung-hai—protect Kuang- 
chou Wan (bay), on which Chan-chiang is 
situated. Administratively, the whole penin- 
yet part of the Chan-chiang Area (ti- 
ch‘ii), 

From 1898-1946, the French held a lease on 
an area of 325 sq mi (842 sq km) on the east- 
ern coast, including the bay and the two large 
islands. Usually referred to as Kwangchowan, 
the French called it Kouang-Tchéou- Wan. Its 
capital was at Chan-chiang, renamed Ft. Bay- 
ard by the French. Occupied by the Japanese 
in World War II, it was retroceded to China 
by France in 1946, 

The peninsula itself consists of undulating 
upland with a generally low relief, dropping in 
steps to the sea. Most of the upland is formed 
of basalt and recent sedimentary rocks, with 
the cones of numerous extinct volcanoes 
about 825 ft (250 m) high in the northern and 
southern sections of the peninsula. The penin- 
sula has highly varied soils. The climate is 
sharply differentiated between the eastern sec- 
tion, which receives more than 40 in. (1,000 
mm) of rainfall annually, and the west, which 
has considerably less. The whole area is much 
drier than the neighbouring mainland or Hai- 
nan Island, and the climate generally is tropi- 
cal with no true winter conditions; average 
January temperatures vary between 61° and 
64° F (16°-18° C), and June temperatures be- 
tween 86° and 91° F (30°-33° C). There is 
thus a high rate of evaporation. 


The area was originally forested, but almost 
all of the forest cover, except on the hills of 
the north, has long since been destroyed. As a 
result, uncultivated areas have suffered seri- 
ously from soil erosion and are mostly cov- 
ered with a kind of rough savanna grassland, 
with shrubs and thickets growing in the val- 
leys. The soil layer, always thin, has been 
completely washed away in places, often after 
grassland fires or overgrazing have destroyed 
the protective vegetation cover. In general, 
the area is rather poor, with little more than 
20 percent of the land under cultivation. On 
more than a quarter of the cultivated area the 
crop is sweet potatoes; there is less rice grown 
than is usual in other parts of Kwangtung 
Province. There are some mineral deposits 
(e.g., Manganese and mercury). 

The main towns are Chan- -chiang and Hai- 
k’ang on the east coast and Hsii-wen, with its 
port Hai-an, at the southern tip of the penin- 
sula. 
20°40’ N, 110°05’ E 
-Kwangtung’s mineral resources 10:557d 
-map, China 4:262 


Luigi da Pace, 16th-century Italian artist 
who did the mosaics in the Chigi Chapel of 
Sta. Maria del Popolo, Rome, 1516. 

-mosaic work in Roman church 12:472h 


Lui Heng (Chinese emperor): see Han Wen 
‘Ale 


Luik (Belgium): see Liége. 


Luimbe, Central African people. 
-Zambia ethnic composition map 19:1132 


Luimneach (Ireland); see Limerick. 


Luineach, Turloch, also known as O’NEILL, 
TURLOCH LUINEACH, LORD OF TYRONE (1530- 
95), chief of the O’Neills. 

‘Trish rebellions under Elizabeth I 3:287c 


Luini, Bernardino (d. 1532, Milan), Renais- 
sance painter of Lombardy, best known for 
his mythological and religious frescoes. Little 
is known of his life. The earliest surviving 
painting that is certainly his work is a fresco 
(1512) of the “Madonna and Child” at the 
Cistercian monastery of Chiaravalle, near Mi- 
lan. It shows the dependence upon the style, 
of the Lombard painter I] Bergognone (c. 
1455-after 1522), which Luini retained 
throughout his life. The majority of his panel 
paintings depict the Virgin. 

Luini was influenced by Leonardo da Vinci 
during the latter’s second stay in Milan (1506- 
13), as is seen in the facial types and the com- 
position of Luini’s ““Holy Family” (Pinacoteca 
Ambrosiana, Milan). He is best known for his 
frescoes, many now detached and dispersed. 
The most famous of these are the “Story of 
Europa” (c. 1520; Berlin) and the “Story of 
Cephalus and Procris” (c. 1520; National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.) from either 
the Casa Rabia or the Villa Pelucca (both in 
Milan); and the “‘Story of Moses” and various 
mythological subjects from the Villa Pelucca 
(Brera, Milan). 


Luis I (b. Oct. 31, 1838, Lisbon—d. Oct. 19, 
1889, Cascais, Port.), king of Portugal whose 
reign (1861-89) was noted for its political, so- 
cial, and economic reforms and for its support 
of the arts, particularly literature. The second 
son of Maria II and Ferdinand of Saxe-Co- 
burg, he married Maria Pia of Savoy in 1862. 
The reign began inauspiciously, with public 
disturbances and a financial crisis later ag- 
gravated by the suspension of remittances 
from Brazil that the Paraguayan War pro- 
voked. The King was criticized for his exercise 
of unconstitutional powers in attempting to 
control political turmoil. Republican agitation 
increased, and Republicans ran for national 
office in the elections of 1879, In 1881. Siesta 
licans aroused public opinion — against a 
proposed treaty .with Great Britain over 
Mozambique and India. Despite the: ee 
railroads were built at home and 

and the disputes with Britain over® Bolan 
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and Lourenco Marques were settled favour- 
ably by arbitration. Less satisfactory treaties 
were signed with France and Germany over 
African boundaries. Literature flourished dur- 
ing the reign. The King himself was artistically 
talented. He translated Shakespeare and 
works from the French. When he died he left 
political problems that were to be the undoing 
of his successor. 
- Portuguese republicanism of late 

1800s 14:871g 


Luis (Pereira de Sousa), Washington (b. 
Oct. 26, 1869, Macaé, Rio de Janeiro—d, 
Aug. 4, 1957, Sao Paulo, Braz.), president of 
Brazil who was unable to strengthen his coun- 
try’s debilitated economy on the eve of the 
Great Depression. 

Reared in the state of Sao Paulo and iden- 
tified with it as a career politician for more 
than 30 years, he held numerous public 
offices, including those of mayor of SAo Paulo 
and of state governor (1920-24). 

Elected president of Brazil on Nov. 15, 1926, 
Luis initiated a vast highway construction 
program, but he was greatly hampered by an 
enormous foreign debt and the collapse of the 
coffee market. Attempts were made to limit 
the production of coffee, but with the coming 
of the world economic decline, beginning in 
1929, Brazil was left with huge and unsellable 
reserves. Near the end of his term, he made 
the flagrant political mistake of attempting to 
ensure the election of another Sao Paulo 
politician as his successor, His candidate, 
Julio Prestes, won in a controlled election in 
1930; but the supporters of the opposition 
candidate, Getilio Vargas, organized a suc- 
cessful coup d’etat and deposed Luis on Oct. 
24, 1930, just before he completed his term. 
The last president of the ‘“‘old’’ republic, he 
left for exile in Europe, returning to Brazil 
only in 1946, 

-uncontested presidential election 3:147c 


Luisa (d. 1897), sister of Isabella II of Spain. 
‘crisis over marriage to Orléans prince 3:83d 


Luisenio, group of Indians who spoke a Uto- 
Aztecan language and inhabited a large, ir- 
regular territory of what is now southern Cali- 
fornia, south and east of Los Angeles and 
north of San Diego. With no native name of 
their own, they were named after the Spanish 
mission San Luis Rey de Francia. 

Although some Luisefio lived on the coast 
and fished and gathered mollusks, the great 
majority were hill people who gathered acorns 
and other seeds, fruits, and roots and hunted 
various game with bow and arrow or snares. 
In the warm climate the men wore nothing, 
and the women wore an apron front and back. 
They lived in villages of semisubterranean 
earth-covered lodges. Their social organiza- 
tion is unclearly known: there were apparent- 
ly small groups of kinsmen organized into 
clans or near clans, which had territorial, 
political, and economic functions; and there 
were parallel and closely related religious so- 
cieties to which everyone belonged and which 
had both ceremonial and political functions. 
Several family groupings had chiefs, and in 
most areas there was apparently a chief of 
chiefs. 

The Luisefio were mystics; and their concep- 
tion of a great, all-powerful, avenging god 
was uncommon for aboriginal North Ameri- 
ca. In deference to this god, Chungichnish, 
there were a series of initiation ceremonies for 
boys, some of which involved the drug datura 
—miade from the jimsonweed—which was 
drunk to inspire narcotic visions or dreams of 
the supernatural. Intoxication was central to 
this jimsonweed cult. Equally important were 
so-called mourning ceremonies, a series of fu- 
nerary observances and anniversary com- 
memorations of the dead. There were also 
many lesser rites and dance ceremonies. Sha- 
mans, or medicine men, were important in 
© disease but otherwise appear to have 
had little ritual importance, 


Over 1,000 Luisefio descendants remained in 
the early 1970s. 
‘mythic importance of Wiyot 1:661b 


Luisian Stage, major division of Miocene 
rocks and time in the Pacific Coast region of 
North America (the Miocene Epoch began 
about 26,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
19,000,000 years). The Luisian Stage, which 
precedes the Mohnian Stage and follows the 
Relizian Stage, was named for exposures 
studied near Indian Creek, San Luis Obispo 
County, California. Three subdivisions of the 
Luisian Stage are recognized, based on char- 
acteristic fossil Foraminifera, microfossils 
much like amoebas, with calcareous shells; 
these subdivisions, or zones, represent shorter 
spans of time. The zone of Siphogenerina 
reedi is followed by the zones of S. nuciformis 
and S. collami. The Luisian Stage is approxi- 
mately equivalent in age to the Helvetian 
Stage recognized in Europe and elsewhere. 


Luitpold (b. March 12, 1821, Wiirzburg, now 
in West Germany—d. Dec. 12, 1912, Mu- 
nich), prince regent of Bavaria from 1886 to 
1912, in whose reign Bavaria prospered under 
a liberal government, and Munich became a 
cultural centre of Europe. 


Luitpold, detail from a portrait 7 
Friedrich August von Kaulbach, 
1902; in the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich 


By courtesy of the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich 


The third son of King Louis I, Luitpold 
chose a military career and fought on Aus- 
tria’s side against Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ 
War (1866). During the later years of his 
nephew Louis II’s reign, he served as the 
King’s deputy, and, when it became clear that 
Louis was mentally unbalanced, Luitpold act- 
ed as regent, a post he continued to hold un- 
der Otto, his insane younger nephew. The Re- 
gent’s patriarchical rule soon won the public’s 
approval. Despite reservations about the em- 
peror William II’s policies, Luitpold remained 
strictly loyal to the German government. At 
home, the introduction of ministerial responsi- 
bility ‘and election reforms (1906) made Ba- 
varia the most democratic state in Germany. 
Munich, the capital, flourished under Luit- 
pold and came to be regarded as a centre of 
culture. The Prince Regent, a friend of many 
artists, spent large sums for cultural and artis- 
tic purposes and created the Kiinstlerhaus as 
a meeting place and exhibition centre. On his 
death, his eldest son became king as Louis III. 


Lujan, city, on the Rio Lujan, north central 
Buenos Aires province, Argentina. It was 
named for the conquistador Pedro Lujan, 
who died there (1536) in a battle with the In- 
dians. According to tradition, in 1630 a statue 
of the Virgin of Lujan, patroness of the na- 
tion, while being transported between two 
churches, became miraculously rooted to one 
place. A commemorative chapel was built, 
and the city (declared in 1755) grew up 
around it, A neo-Gothic basilica encloses the 
original chapel and statue of the Virgin, whose 
feast day on May 21 attracts large numbers of 
pilgrims, Lujan is also the site of the provin- 
cial Historical and Colonial Museum, an 
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Lukacs 


The basilica at Lujan, Arg. 


E. Comesana—Shostal 


agricultural school, and a boys’ reformatory. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 58,909. 

34°34’ S, 59°07’ W 

Lujan, Micaela de, 17th-century Spanish 
actress, mistress of Lope de Vega. 

-Lope de Vega’s love affair and verses 19:41d 


Lujan Formation (geology): see Pampean 
Group. 


Lu Jung-t?ing (1856-1927), Kwangsi war- 
lord. 
-Sun Yat-sen power consolidation 

drive 17:8lid 


Lukacs, Gyorgy (b. April 13, 1885, Buda- 
pest—d. June 4, 1971, Budapest), Marxist 
philosopher, writer, and literary critic who in- 
fluenced the mainstream of European Com- 
munist thought during the first half of the 
20th century. His major contributions include 
the formulation of a Marxist system of aes- 
thetics that opposed political control of artists 
and defended humanism and an elaboration 
of Marx’s theory of alienation of industrial so- 
ciety. 

Born into a wealthy Jewish family, Lukacs 
became a Marxist, joining the Hungarian 
Communist Party in 1918. After the 
overthrow of the short-lived Hungarian Com- 
munist regime in 1919, in which he served as 
commissar for culture and education, he 
moved to Vienna, where he remained for 10 


Lukacs 
Marie Szihlas—interfoto MTI Budapest 


Lu-kang 384 


years. He edited the review Kommunismus and 
was a member of the Hungarian underground 
movement. His collection of essays, Ges- 
chichte und Klassenbewusstsein (1923; Eng. 
trans., History and Class Consciousness, 
1971), is a unique re-evaluation of Marx stat- 
ing that, through the self-awareness of the 
proletariat, theory is translated into revolu- 
tionary practice; consciousness transforms, 
not merely reflects, the historical situation. 
This work also provided an impetus for the 
development of a sociology of knowledge. It 
was denounced, however, for deviating from 
Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy, and Lukacs 
soon repudiated it; his later works adhered 
more strictly to the accepted Soviet view. 
Lukacs lived in Moscow between 1930 and 
1931, working at the Marx-Engels Institute, 
and between 1933 and 1944 he worked at the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet Academy 
of Science. He returned to Hungary in 1945 
and became a member of parliament and a 
professor of aesthetics and the philosophy of 
culture at the University of Budapest. In 1956 
he was a major figure in the Hungarian upris- 
ing, serving as minister of culture during the 
revolt. He was arrested and deported to Ro- 
mania but was allowed to return to Budapest 
in 1957, where he devoted himself to a major 
work in several volumes on aesthetics. 
Lukacs wrote more than 30 books and hun- 
dreds of essays and lectures. Among his major 
philosophical works are books and articles on 
Hegel, Existentialism, and aesthetics; his liter- 
ary criticism includes essays on Realism, 
Thomas Mann, and the historical novel. 
-class consciousness theory 16:946h 
-Hegelian philosophy evaluation 8:738b 
- Marxist revolutionary theories 14:695d 


Lu-kang (Taiwan): see Lu-chiang. 


Lukasiewicz, Jan (1878-1956), Polish 
philosopher famous for his works on logic in 
both the traditional Aristotelian and the 
mathematical forms. His works in English in- 
clude Aristotle's Syllogistic from the Stand- 
point of Modern Formal Logic (1951; 2nd ed., 
1957); further accounts appear in the periodi- 
cal Studia Logica (vol. 8, 1958). 

-Lesniewski’s intellectual influences 10;833b 
-Polish notation development 11:55h 
-syllogistic proposition notation system 17:891c 


Luke, Saint 11:177 (fl. 1st century ap), au- 
thor of the third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, a companion of the Apostle Paul, 
and the most literary of the New Testament 
writers. 

Abstract of text biography. Luke, who 
seems to have been a physician, was a co- 
worker of Paul. He probably went with Paul 
to Greece and Macedonia (c. ap 51) and ac- 
companied Paul on his final trip to Jerusalem 
(c. 58). He also went with Paul on the prison 
voyage to Rome, where Paul was martyred (c. 
66). Other information about Luke is scanty; 
he is, however, mentioned by several early 
church writers as a man from Antioch, Syria, 
who died at the age of 84 in Boeotia, in 
Greece. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-St. Paul and Apostolic writings 13:1090d 


Luke, Gospel According to, the third of 
the New Testament narratives covering the 
life and death of Jesus Christ; it is traditional: 
ly credited to Luke, a close associate of St. 
Paul. The Gospel is clearly the work of a 
Gentile Christian writing for Gentile Chris- 
tians (it traces Christ’s genealogy, for exam- 
ple, back to Adam rather than to Abraham, 
the father of the Jewish people), The date and 
place of composition are uncertain; many 
date the Gospel between ap 63-70, others 
somewhat later, 

The Gospel begins with the angel Gabriel’s 
announcement to Zechariah that his wife will 
bear a son (John the Baptist) despite their ad- 
vanced years, Gabriel likewise informs the 


Virgin Mary that she will conceive through 
the power of the Holy Spirit “and you shall 
call his name Jesus” (1:31). Luke’s narrative 
gives details of Christ’s infancy found in no 
other Gospel; e.g., the census of Caesar 
Augustus, Mary and Joseph’s journey to 
Bethlehem, Christ’s birth, the adoration of 
the shepherds, Christ’s circumcision, the 
words of Simeon, and Jesus at age 12 in the 
Temple talking with the doctors of the Law. 
The first two chapters contain three hymnlike 
passages that have become part of Christian 
liturgy: the Magnificat (1:46-55), voicing 
Mary’s response to her cousin Elizabeth; the 
Benedictus (1:68-79), containing Zechariah’s 
prophecy after the birth of John the Baptist; 
and the Nunc Dimittis (2:29-32), expressing 
Simeon’s happiness at seeing the saviour 
before dying. 

Luke begins his account of Jesus’ public min- 
istry in chapter three with a description of the 
preaching of John the Baptist and the Baptism 
of Christ. In common with the other Evange- 
lists, Luke then relates all the significant 
events of Christ’s public life, including his 
preaching, miracles, crucifixion, death, burial, 
and Resurrection. The Gospel concludes with 
the Ascension of Jesus, the point at which 
Luke commences his Acts of the Apostles. 
Among the notable parables found only in 
Luke’s Gospel are those of the good Samari- 
tan and the prodigal son. Major ref. 2:954c 
-Acts of the Apostles historical outline 2:956g 
-authorship and theological insight 11:177e 
‘chronology of life of Jesus 4:534d 
-depiction of person of Peter 14:153f 
-Jesus tradition reconstruction 10:145g 
-John the Baptist’s portrayal 10:241h 
-Mary’s conception of Jesus 11:56le 
‘mythic context of Christ’s virgin birth 4:552f 
‘sources, authorship, and emphasis 2:950d 


Lukin, Lionel (b. May 18, 1742, Little Dun- 
mow, Essex—d. Feb. 16, 1834, Hythe, Kent), 
pioneer in the construction of the modern 

“unsinkable” lifeboat. A London coachbuild- 
er, Lukin began experimenting with a Norwe- 
gian yawl in 1784, testing his alterations in the 
Thames River. In 1785 he patented his meth- 
od of constructing small boats that would not 
sink even when filled with water. He used wa- 
tertight compartments, cork, and other light- 
weight materials. He also invented a raft for 
rescuing persons under ice, an adjustable re- 
clining bed for hospital patients, and a rain 
gauge. 


Lu-kou-ch’iao Incident: see Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident. 


Lu-kou Ho (China): see Sang-kan River. 


Luks, George (Benjamin) (b. Aug. 13, 
1867, Williamsport, Pa.—d. Oct. 29, 1933, 
New York City), painter and member of the 
Eight (later called the “Ashcan School”), a 
group of U.S. painters of the early 20th cen- 
tury notable for their realistic treatment of ur- 
ban scenes. His pictures convey more than 
any other quality his robust love of life. 

Luks studied first at the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and later in 
Germany, London, and Paris. Returning to 
the U.S. in 1894, he became an illustrator for 
the Philadelphia Press. During that period he 
met the teacher and painter Robert Henri and 
became one of a group of Philadelphia news- 
paper illustrators led by Henri. Other notable 
members were John Sloan and William 
Glackens, Luks served in Cuba in 1896 as a 
correspondent artist for the Philadelphia 
Bulletin during the Cuban struggle for inde- 
pendence from Spain, which had begun in 
1895, Returning to the U.S., he worked as a 
cartoonist for the New York World. He also 
began to paint realistic pictures of New York- 
ers; notable examples are ‘“‘The Spielers”’ 
(1905; Addison Gallery of American Art, An- 
dover, Mass.), possibly his best known work, 
and “The Wrestlers” (1905; Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston). His painting showed the influ- 


ence of Henri, who by then had moved with 
his group to New York City. 

In 1908 the five painters associated with 
Henri, joined by two others, formed a group 

called the Eight, which put on an exhibition in 
New York that year. Most visitors objected to 
the realistic treatment of urban life, which 
they considered ugly, but the exhibit is consid- 
ered a key event in the early history of modern 
painting in the U.S. 


Lukuga (Zaire): see Kalemi. 


Lukuga River, issues from the western shore 
of Lake Tanganyika in Zaire (former Congo 
[Kinshasa]) at Kalemi (Albertville) and flows 
200 mi (320 km) west to the Lualaba River 25 
mi north of Kabalo. There are low-grade coal 
deposits along its tributaries, north of Kalemi 
and Moluba (former Greinerville). It is Lake 
Tanganyika’s Beh. outlet. 
5°40’ S, 26°5 
‘lakes and ain expansion 4:1124f; 
map 1125 
-map, Zaire 19:1120 
-rift ee geography and hydrography 6:116g; 
map 119 


lul (soul): see lélek. 
lulav (Jewish celebration): see etrog. 


Lulea, city and seaport, seat of Norrbotten 
lan (county), northern Sweden, at the mouth 
of the Luledly (Lule River) where it enters the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Gustavus II Adolphus 
founded the town in 1621, 7 mi (11 km) far- 
ther up the river; it was moved to its 
present site in 1649. In 1887 it was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. The Gammelstad 
Church (built c. 1400) is now the provincial 
museum. Principal industries include iron 
smelting, shipbuilding, engineering, and lum- 
bering. The city’s port, Svartéstaden, handles 
iron-ore exports during the ice-free months. 
There are rail and air links. Pop. (1970) 


58,668. 
65°34’ N, 22°10’ E 

-map, Sweden 17:848 
Luledlv, English LULE River, in the Jin 
(county) of Norrbotten, northern Sweden, 
flows southeast from the Norwegian border 
for 280 mi (450 km) to the Gulf of Bothnia at 
Lulea. Between the two main headstreams, 
the Stora (Big) Luledlv and the Lilla (Little) 
Luledlv, is Sareks National Park, rising to 
6,854 ft (2,089 m) at Sarjektjakko. The head- 
streams have numerous lakes, some of which 
are dammed for hydroelectricity. Along the 
main river’s course are several high falls, in- 
cluding Stora Sjdfallet and those at Porjus 
and Harspranget; there major power stations 
supply the nearby iron mines and railway and 
feed power farther south, 
65°35’ N, 22°03’ E 
Lulean and Vilelan, languages spoken by 
South American Indians of the Argentine 
Chaco who lived between the Bermejo River 
and Rio Salado in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Five tribes spoke the Lule language: the Lule, 
Isistiné, Touquistiné, Oristiné, and Tonocote. 
The Lule were classified as sedentary Lule and 
mountain Lule, both often identified with the 
Lule of the mission of San Esteban de Mira- 
flores. 

The Vilela language was spoken by the Vile- 
la, Chunupi, Sinipé, Pasain, Atalala, Omo- 
ampa, Yoconoampa, Vacaa, Ypa, Ocolé, 
Yecoanita, Yooc, Guamalca, and Taquete. 
The various Vilela speakers may have been 
subtribes or bands of the Vilela or the Chunu- 
pi proper. 

Little is known of these Indians from the 
records of Jesuit missionaries. Most of them 
are extinct, and the remainder have been cul- 
turally assimilated to the mestizo (mixed- 
blood) population of the Chaco. 

-classification and location table 17:107 _ 


Luli, Greek ELuvatos (fl. 705 Bc), Phoenician 
king of the cities of Tyre and Sidon who re- 
belled against Assyrian rule following the 
death of the Assyrian king Sargon i: ak 


Concurrent with the insurrection of Babylon 
under Merodach-Baladan, Luli joined with 
Shabaka of Egypt and Hezekiah of Judah ina 
revolt against Sennacherib, Sargon’s succes- 
sor. After subjugating the Babylonians in 703- 
702, Sennacherib led an army against Luli, 
who abandoned Tyre and fled to Cyprus. 


Lii-liang Mountains, Wade-Giles romani- 
zation LU-LIANG SHAN, Pin-yin romanization 
also LU-LIANG SHAN, range in Shansi Province 
(sheng), China. The name Lii-liang Mountains 
is generally used for the whole system of 
ranges in the west and southwest of Shansi 
Province, separating the north-south section 
of the Huang Ho (Yellow River) from the val- 
ley of its tributary, the Fen Ho (Fen Shui). 
Properly, however, the name applies to the 
northern part of this range, lying to the west 
of the basin at T’ai-yiian, where the nomen- 
clature also refers to one of a cluster of peaks 
(Mt. Lii-liang). The highest peak, Kuan-ti 
Shan, reaches 9,137 ft (2,785 m). The south- 
ern part of the range, which has a more 
marked southwest-northeast axis, is properly 
called the Huo-yen Shan. 

The ranges have a mean elevation of 5,000 to 
6,500 ft, the highest area being in the north. 
The higher areas of the chain are free of loess 
(wind-deposited silt) covering, but the western 
side of the chain, reaching down to the Huang 
Ho Valley, is thickly loess-covered and shows 
the characteristic highly dissected landscape 
of the Shensi Province loess areas. Structural- 
ly, the ranges consist of a series of synclines 
(folds in the rocks in which the strata dip in- 
ward from each side toward the axis), with 
axes between north-south and northeast- 
southwest formed during the Jurassic moun- 
tain-building period (from 190,000,000 to 
136,000,000 years ago) broken up by a series 
of fault troughs. Many of the rocks in these 
ranges are of the Carboniferous (345,000,000 
to 280,000,000 years ago) and Permian 
(280,000,000 to 225,000,000 years ago) ages 
and contain rich coal reserves. These coal 
deposits are worked on a large scale at Fen- 
hsi. The western slopes also constitute a po- 
tential source of oil. The ranges originally sup- 
ported a sparse forest, but most of the area is 
now covered with grass and low scrub. 
37°25’ N, 111°20' E 
-Shansi geography and drainage 16:647e 
Lullaby (wizceENniep, 1868), Opus 49, No. 4, 
song by Johannes Brahms. 

-melodic material derivation 3:108e 


Lullubi, ancient group of tribes that inhabit- 
ed the Sherizor plain in the Zagros Mountains 


The great stele of Naram-Sin, from Susa, 


of western Iran. A warlike and troublesome 
people, they were especially active during the 
reign of the Akkadian king Naram-Sin 
(reigned 2254-2218 Bc) and at the end of the 
Akkadian Empire (2334-2154 sc). The Lul- 
lubi were apparently subjugated by Naram- 
Sin, who commemorated his triumph on a 
masterpiece of Mesopotamian sculpture, the 
famous Naram-Sin Stele; the tribes, however, 
soon regained their independence and 
resumed their harassment of southern 
Mesopotamia, helping to bring an end to the 
Akkadian Empire. Though later overshad- 
owed by their more powerful neighbours, the 
Lullubi continued to be a source of unrest and 
trouble almost to the end of Mesopotamian 
history. 


Lully, Jean-Baptiste, Italian form GiovAn- 
NI BATTISTA LULLI (b. Nov. 28, 1632, Florence 
—d. March 22, 1687, Paris), French court and 
operatic composer, who from 1662 complete- 
ly controlled court music and whose style of 
imitated 


writing was widely 
Europe. 


throughout 


Lully, detail of a portrait by an unknown artist, 17th 


* century; in the Musée Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 


Giraudon 


Born of Italian parents, Lully gallicized his 
name when he became a naturalized French- 
man. His early history is obscure, but he 
probably was taken to France by the Duke of 
Guise. He entered the service of Mlle de 
Montpensier and became a member of her 
string band but was dismissed for having com- 
posed some scurrilous verses and music. He 
joined the court band of Louis XIV in 1652 as 
a violinist and soon became composer of 
dance music to the king and leader of the 
newly formed Les Petit-Violons du Roi. In 
1658 he began to compose music for the court 
ballets, and from 1664 to 1671 he collaborat- 
ed with Moliere in such works as Le Mariage 
forcé, La Princesse d Elide, and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. From 1672 until the time of his 
death he worked with the librettist Philippe 
Quinault on works varying from the classical 
Atys (1676) and Jsis (1677) to the heroic Ro- 
land (1685) and the pastoral Le Temple de la 
paix (1685). Lully died from blood poisoning 
resulting from a wound in his foot caused by 
his long conducting stick. 

Lully was a man of insatiable ambition, 
whose rise from violinist in Louis XIV’s court 
band was meteoric and was accomplished by 
brazen and merciless intrigue. He held the 
royal appointments as Brevet de la Charge de 
Composition de la Musique de la Chambre du 
Roi (from 1661) and La Charge de Maitre de 
Musique de la Famille Royale (from 1662). 
He then acquired from Abbé Perrin and Rob- 
ert Cambert their patents of operatic produc- 
tion, and by 1674 no opera could be per- 
formed anywhere in France without Lully’s 
permission. In 1681 he received his lettres de 
nationalisation and his lettres de noblesse. He 
also became one of the secrétaires du roi, a 
privilege usually held only by the French aris- 
tocracy. ‘ 

At the outset Lully’s operatic style was 
thought similar to that of the Italian masters 
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ly assimilated the contemporary French idi- 
om, however, and is credited with then creat- 
ing a new and original style. In his ballets he 
introduced new dances, such as the minuet, 
and used a higher proportion of quicker ones, 
such as the bourrée, gavotte, and gigue; he 
also introduced women dancers to the stage. 
The texts in both ballets and operas were 
French. His operas were described as “‘trage- 
dies set to music,” in reference to their highly 
developed, innovative, dramatic, and theatri- 
cal aspects. 

He established the form of the French 
overture and abandoned the recitativo secco 
style. This last he replaced by an accompanied 
recitative noted for its great rhythmic freedom 
with careful word setting and by declamation, 
an innovation that led to a lessening of the 
demarcation between the recitative and the 
aria, so that French opera acquired much 
more continuity. The arias themselves, how- 
ever, retain many Italian characteristics. Each 
is written in a particular style and mood: 
chanson a couplets, air-complainte (arioso), 
and air déclamé. His operas frequently end 
with a chaconne movement, and in this he was 
followed by both Rameau and Gluck. 

Among Lully’s other works are several sa- 
cred compositions, including the famous Mi- 
serere and 17 motets; dances for various in- 
struments; suites for trumpets and strings, a 
form that became very popular in England 
during the Restoration; and the Suites de 
Symphonies et Trios. 

-ballet production collaboration 2:648f 
-Baroque orchestral practice 12:742f 
-dance innovations and theatre 

work 12:701f 

-drums in opera and church music 14:64e 
-establishment of French opera style 13:581f 
-Louis XIV’s grant of noble status 7:638g 


Lully, Raymond: see Llull, Ramon. 


Lulonga River, formed by the union of the 
Lopori and the Maringa rivers near Basan- 
kusu in northcentral Zaire (former Congo 
[Kinshasa]), flows 125 mi (200 km) west and 
southwest to its confluence with the Congo 
River (locally Zaire) north of Lulonga. It is 
navigable for steamboats along its entire 
course. 

0°43’ N, 18°23’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

Lulu, unfinished opera by Austrian composer 
Alban Berg, 1937. 

-employment of modernist devices 13:591h 


Lulua, Luba Bantu tribe of the Congo River 
rain forest. 
-mask and figure carving 1:274g 


Luluabourg (Zaire): see Kananga. 


lumbago, a fibromuscular injury producing 
pain in the small of the back; it is most com- 
mon among middle-aged persons. Lumbago 
can be caused by a sprain (with bleeding into 
the muscles and torn ligaments), by overexer- 
tion in lifting, by a fall or jar, or by a sudden 
twisting movement of the back. Rest in bed, 
application of heat, massage, and use of 
analgesic ointments can bring relief. The lum- 
bago may be of the type in which there are 
lumpy deposits in the sheaths around the 
muscles. In this instance, pain may follow 
overuse of the muscle or exposure to cold and 
drafts. Heat and exercise bring temporary re- 
lief. Pain in the loins may indicate lumbago 
associated with injury to an intervertebral 
disc. 

lumbar artery, any one of a group of blood 
vessels that branch off from the main artery 
(aorta). 

-human cardiovascular system anatomy 3:883b 


lumbar curvature, normal inward curve of 
the spinal column at the small of the back. 


c. 2250 BC; in the Louvre 


es ‘Gliche Musees Nationaux, Paris 
” — is : 


. 


Francesco Cavalli and Luigi Rossi. He quick- _-spinal adaptation to upright posture 12:636e 


lumbar nerve 386 


lumbar nerve, any one of ten nerves that 
leaves the spinal cord below the ribs and 
above the hips. 


‘human anatomic relationships and functions 
12:1021g; illus. 998 


lumbar plexus, network of spinal nerves 
that innervates many structures in the lower 
half of the body, including the legs. 

‘human anatomy and functions 12:1023f 


lumbar puncture, direct aspiration (fluid 
withdrawal) of cerebrospinal fluid (csr) 
through a hollow needle. The needle is insert- 
ed in the lower back, usually between the 
third and fourth lumbar vertebrae, into the 
subarachnoid space of the spinal cord where 
the csr is located. Lumbar puncture is gener- 
ally performed to obtain pressure measure- 
ments and to relieve intracranial pressure by 
withdrawing csF; to secure a sample of csF for 
cellular, chemical, and bacteriologic examina- 
tion; to administer spinal anesthetics or an- 
tibiotics; to inject air (see pneumoencephalog- 
raphy) or a radiopaque substance (see mye- 
lography) before taking an X-ray photograph. 
-cerebrospinal fluid diagnosis 
procedure 3:1174a 
-fluid withdrawal site 12:1008g 


lumbar vein, ascending, abdominal blood 
vessel that is the origin of the azygous and 
hemizygous veins. 

‘human cardiovascular system anatomy 3:884c 


lumber: see wood and wood products. 


Lumberton, city, seat of Robeson County, 
southern North Carolina, U.S., on Lumber 


Tobacco harvesting near Lumberton, N.C. 
Eric Carle—Shostal 


(Lumbee) River. Founded in 1787 by Capt. 
(later Gen.) John Willis, a Revolutionary War 
officer, it began as a shipping point for lumber 
and naval supplies floated downriver to 
Georgetown, S.C. Economic development has 
been based on tobacco curing, textiles, and 
the marketing of farm produce, Pembroke, 11 
mi (18 km) northwest, is a centre of Croatan 
Indian settlement. Pembroke State College 
(1887) began as an Indian educational centre, 
but after 1953 it was opened to all races. Inc. 
1852. Pop. (1980) 18,340. 

34°37’ N, 79°00’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Lumbini, the grove located in the modern 
village of Rummindei just inside the southern 
border of Nepal. It was here, according to 
Buddhist legend, that Queen Maha Maya 
stood and gave birth to the future Buddha, 
while holding on to a branch of a Sal tree. 
There are two references to Lumbini as the 
birthplace of the Buddha in the Pali scripture, 
the first in a narrative poem attached to the 
Nalaka Sutta and the other in the Kathavat- 
thu, but the earliest canonical accounts of the 
birth are in Sanskrit scriptures, the Mahdvastu 
(ii.18) and the Lalitavistara (ch. 7), neither of 
which can be dated earlier than the 3rd or the 


4th century AD. The discovery of an inscrip- 
tion recording the visit of ASoka, Maurya em- 
peror of India from c. 273 to 232 Bc, to the 
spot he considered the birthplace makes it 
probable, however, that the legend was estab- 
lished at least as early as the 3rd century Bc. 
The site is a popular place of Buddhist pil- 
grimage. 


lumbriculid, any worm of the genus Lum- 
briculus (class Oligochaeta, phylum An- 
nelida), closely related to the earthworm and 
found chiefly in freshwater. The worms are 
able to reproduce by fragmentation of the 
body; each section grows into a new individu- 
al. Lumbriculids are remarkable for their abil- 
ity to regenerate repeatedly either end of the 
body following its amputation. L. variegatus, 
greenish and iridescent, grows to eight cen- 
timetres (about three inches) long; it is com- 
mon in most of North America and Europe. 


Lumbricus: see earthworm. 


lumen, unit of luminous flux, or amount of 
light, defined as the amount streaming out- 
ward through one steradian (a unit of solid 
angle, part of the volume of space illuminated 
by a light source) from a uniform point source 
having an intensity of one candela. The lumen 
is used in calculations regarding artificial 
lighting. 

‘light flux and illumination 

measurement 10:963f 


Lumiere, Auguste and Louis (respectively 
b. Oct. 19, 1862, Bensancon, Fr.—d. April 10, 
1954, Lyon; b. Oct. 5, 1864, Bensancon—d. 
June 6, 1948, Bandol), pioneers in photo- 
graphic manufacture who invented an early 
motion-picture camera and projector called 
the Cinématographe (“‘cinema” is derived 
from this name). Their film La Sortie des 
usines Lumiére (1895; Lunch Break at the Lu- 
miére Factory), presented at the Grand Café, 
Boulevard des Capuchines, Paris, is consid- 
ered the first movie. 

Sons of a painter turned photographer, the 
two boys displayed brilliance in science at the 
Martiniére industrial school in Lyon, where 
their father had settled. Louis worked on the 
problem of commercially satisfactory devel- 
opment of film; at 18 he had succeeded so 
well that with his father’s financial aid he 
opened a factory for producing photographic 
plates, which gained immediate success. By 
1894 the Lumiéres were producing some 
15,000,000 plates a year. That year the father, 
Antoine, was invited to a showing of Thomas 
Edison’s Kinetoscope in Paris; his description 
of the peephole machine on his return to Lyon 
set Louis and Auguste to work on the prob- 
lem of combining animation with projection. 
Louis found the solution, which was patented 
in the name of both brothers Feb. 13, 1895. 
At that time they attached less importance to 
this invention than to improvements they had 
made simultaneously in colour photography. 


Auguste Lumiére 
Boyer—H. Roger-Viollet 


But on Dec. 28, 1895, a showing at the Grand 
Café on the boulevard des Capucines in Paris 
brought wide public acclaim and the begin- 
ning of cinema history. 


Louis Lumiére 
Archives Photographiques, Paris—J.P. Ziolo 


The Lumiére apparatus consisted of a single 
camera used for both photographing and pro- 
jecting and weighing only five kilograms (11 
pounds). It improved the method of projec- 
tion by reducing the speed of the frames from 
48 to 16 per second through a stop-motion de- 
vice that held each frame long enough for the 
viewer to perceive the image. Their first films 
(over 40 during 1896), in which they use fram- 
ing, angle shots, and interplay between light 
and shade, are a record of everyday French 
life; e.g., the arrival of a train, a game of 
cards, a toiling blacksmith, the feeding of a 
baby, soldiers marching, the activity of a city 
street. Others like L’ Arroseur arrosé (1895; A 
Practical Joke on the Gardener) are early 
comedy shorts. The Lumiéres presented the 
first newsreel, a film of the French Photo- 
graphic Society Conference, and the first 
documentaries, four films about the Lyon fire 
department. Beginning in 1896 they sent a 
trained coterie of innovative cameraman-pro- 
jectionists to cities throughout the world to 
show films and shoot new material. In World 
War I Louis Lumiére invented for aircraft an 
oil heater that later found wide peacetime ap- 
plication. In 1919 he was elected to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

-cinematographe operation 12:541b 
-motion picture breakthroughs 12:513b 
‘train film direction 5:829e 


luminance, in physics, a concept once known 
as brightness that specifies the intensity of 
light emitted, reflected, or transmitted per unit 
area of a surface, as projected on a plane at 
right angles to the line of vision, The unit of 
luminance is the lambert. 
‘colour television operation 18:116b 
‘light intensity measurement 10:963g 
‘luminescent light source brightness 11:185a; 
table 
“measurement unit and formula, 
table 1 19:73la 
‘motion picture characteristics and 
imagery 12:498e 


luminescence 11:178, the emission of light 
by various materials; some examples of lu- 
minescent sources are glowworms, the Auro- 
rae Borealis, and luminous paints. 

The text article makes a distinction between 
luminescence and incandescence; and the dif- 
ference between fluorescence and phosphores- 
cence, the two aspects of luminescence, is ex- 
plained. 

After a brief history of luminescence begin- 
ning with the discovery of the first synthetic 
luminescent material in the 17th century, the 
various kinds of luminescence are considered. 
In the section on luminescent materials and 
phosphor chemistry, topics include phosphor 
centres, activators, coactivators, poisons, 
sulfide- and oxide-type phosphors, and organ- 
ic luminescent materials. The remainder of the 
text article is concerned with luminescence in 
terms of excitation and decay of energy states 
in the atom and with energy traneies HOE one | 
molecule to another. The article ends by in- _ 

_ 


vestigating efficiency and intensity of lumines- 
cence emission. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-astronomical emission spectra 2:234c 
-atomic origin and required energy 2:342e 
-aurora causes and properties 2:373h 
-Becquerel discovery of 

radioluminescence 2:790h 
-biological emission of cold light 2:1028a 
-causes and types in minerals 12:241h 
-courtship signals in fireflies 4:926h 
-crystal light emission and Stokes shift 9:809d 
-dye use and ultraviolet radiation 

absorption 5:1104f 
-electromagnetic radiation generation 16:1043b 
-electron excitation in ionic crystal 6:670a 
-excited electron activity 14:293e 
-gem identification of value and colour 7:977h 
‘lunar eclipse bright areas 6:194a 
-molecular activation principles 15:409d 
‘reaction mechanism analysis 4:142b 
-semiconductor and insulator 

properties 16:527e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
chemiluminescence; electroluminescence; 
phosphorescence 


Luminism, a painting style emphasizing the 
particular clarity of American light that is 
characteristic of the works of a group of inde- 
pendent American painters of the third quar- 
ter of the 19th century. The term was coined 
by John Baur, director of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York City. 

The most important painters in the Luminist 
style were FitzHugh Lane and Martin Heade; 
other members of the group included George 
Tirrell, Henry Walton, and J.W. Hill. Paint- 
ings by the Luminists are almost always land- 
scapes or seascapes, particularly the latter, 
and are distinguished by smooth, slick finish; 
cold, clear colours; and meticulously detailed 
objects, modelled by light. 

The paintings typically include land, water, 
and sky, with the sky occupying about one- 
half-of the composition, which is often in the 
form of a rather long rectangle. The works 
show a geometric organization, the edges of 
specific objects aligned parallel to the canvas 
edges. The treatment of atmosphere is com- 
pletely different from that of the French Im- 
pressionists and other outdoor painters (see 
Impressionism). Rather than the uniform, en- 
gulfing atmosphere of Impressionist paintings, 
there are very deep spaces and subtle changes. 
The space and the objects so clearly defined 
by strong contrasts of light often produce an 
effect of timelessness; the deep, often stilted 
perspective helps to create a silent and some- 
times mysterious world. 

Although not as an organized movement, 
later landscapists, such as George Loring 
Brown, adopted certain characteristics of the 
Luminists and therefore are sometimes clas- 
sified with them. Many untrained, or Primi- 
tive, painters (see Primitivism), of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, especially, were 
influenced by such elements of Luminism as 
the hard linearism, deep spaces, and clear 
modelling based on light. 


Luminodesmus sequoiae, species of mil- 
lipedes of the order Polydesmida, class Di- 
plopoda. 

-bioluminescent land animals 2:1031b 


luminol, a crystalline compound that emits a 
blue light upon oxidation. 
-luminescent oxidation reaction 11:179e 


luminosity, in astronomy, the quantity of 
radiation emitted by a star or other celestial 
source. See also magnitude. 
-galactic x-ray brightness 19:1065d 
‘meteor brightness and gas composition 12:38e 
-planetary nebula energy emission 12:934b 
-star cluster brightness 17:605d 
-stellar energy emissions 2:239e 
-stellar property correlations, classification, and 
determination 17:589c passim to 595f 
-stellar spectroscopic parallax 13:996d 
_- William Herschel’s distance theory 8:826b 
+ Yerkes classification system 7:835g 


luminous intensity, the quantity of visible 
light that is emitted in unit time per unit solid 
angle. The unit for the quantity of light flow- 
ing from a source in any one second (the lumi- 
nous power, or luminous flux) is called the lu- 
men. The lumen is evaluated with reference to 
visual sensation, the sensitivity of the human 
eye being greatest for light having a wave- 
length of 555 nanometres (10~-° metre); at this 
wavelength there are 685 lumens per watt of 
radiant power, or radiant flux (the luminous 
efficiency), whereas at other wavelengths the 
luminous efficiency is less. The unit of lumi- 
nous intensity is one lumen per steradian, 
which is the unit of solid angle, there being An 
steradians about a point enclosed by a spheri- 
cal surface. This unit of luminous intensity is 
also called the standard candle, or candela, 
one lumen per steradian. 

-colour purity considerations 13:871h 
-luminescence exponential decay 11:182h 
‘optical systems image and object 13:615f 
‘photosynthesis rate correlation 14:367c 


luminous moss, sometimes called ELFIN- 
GOLD (Schistostega pennata; formerly S. os- 
mundacea), light-reflecting plant of the order 
Bryales, native to the Northern Hemisphere. 
It forms green mats in caves, holes in wood or 
earth, or cavities between rocks or under tree 
roots. A luminous moss is about one cen- 
timetre (% inch) or more tall. The lower part 
of the caulid (stem) is bare, and the upper part 
has two rows of phyllids (leaves), causing the 
plant to resemble a small fern frond. Male 
plants have budlike reproductive organs. The 
small capsule (spore case) of the female plant 
resembles a pinhead. The golden-green ap- 
pearance of the moss is caused by reflection of 
light from chlorophyll grains in lens-shaped 
cells of the protonema (q.v.). 


luminous paint, paint that glows in the dark 
because it contains a phosphor, an ingredient 
that emits light for a certain length of time af- 
ter exposure to an outside energy source, or 
radiation, such as ultraviolet light. (Zinc 
sulfide and calcium sulfide are such phos- 
phors.) 

Some luminous paints contain a source of 
radiant energy, such as radioactive salts of 
radium or mesothorium. These paints glow 
indefinitely and are particularly useful for 
painting watch, compass, and meter dials and 
signs to be read at night. 

-calcium sulfide pigment production 3:586d 
-radioluminescence of tritium 11:180e 


Lumir (1851-1940), Czech literary periodical. 
-cosmopolitanism in Czech literature 10:1255a 


lumirhodopsin, proteinaceous substance in 
the retina of the eye. 
-chemical mechanism in light 

absorption 7:109e 


Lumitype, a phototypesetting machine com- 
posed of a revolving drum carrying the photo- 
graphic matrices and an optical system for 
light control. 

-functional design and speed 14:1058b 


Lumizip 900, a phototypesetting machine 
with a movable scanning lens. 
-functional design and speed 14:1058c 


Lummis, Charles F. (1859-1928), American 
editor and writer. 
-Spanish mission preservation 11:112d 


Lu Mountains, Wade-Giles and Pin-yin ro- 
manizations LU SHAN, famous mountain area 
in northern Kiangsi Province (sheng), China. 
Situated to the south of Chiu-chiang and west 
of Hsing-tzu County (Asien), it looks north 
over the Yangtze River Valley, and east over 
the P’o-yang Hu (lake). It forms the eastern 
extremity of the Mu-fou Shan (range); its 
highest peak is about 5,000 ft (1,500 m) above 
sea level. It was venerated as a holy mountain 
from a very early period, being known as 
K’uang-lu Shan or K’uang Shan. In medieval 
times it was the home of many prominent 
Buddhists and was also the intellectual centre 
of Taoism from the 6th to the 8th centuries. It 


387 lumpsucker 


also has associations with many famous poets 
and literary figures. Before World War II the 
mountains still had some 300 temples and Ta- 
oist shrines and were a popular summer resort 
for Western residents of Shanghai and the 
coastal cities. In the early 1970s the area re- 
mained a resort with many convalescent 
homes and rest homes for workers. 

DOSS ON S280: 

Lumpa Church, a tribal religious movement 
in Zambia, Central Africa, which, though all- 
African, has had many conflicts with the gov- 
ernment. The leader of the movement is Alice 
Mulenga Lubusha, a catechumen of the Unit- 
ed Church, who in 1953 “‘died’”’ and returned 
with God’s commission to deliver Africans 
from witchcraft, sorcery, and sickness. The 
mass response she received reduced member- 
ship in both Catholic and Protestant churches 
and led to the founding in 1954 of the Lumpa 
(Higher, or Stronger) Church, which had 
some 50,000 members by 1960. Magic and 
witchcraft were confessed and renounced, fol- 
lowed by baptism; a strict ethic forbade di- 
vorce, inheritance of widows, polygamy, beer 
drinking, and many tribal customs. Followers 
of Alice, who became known as Lenshina (for 
Regina; i.e., Queen), gathered in her Sione 
(Zion) headquarters in new, clean, palisaded 
—but illegal—villages. Alliance was made in 
1957 with the new, largely Bemba, United 
National Independence Party (members of the 
church belonged mainly to the Bemba tribe), 
but an attempt by the church to withdraw 
from political activity led to violent clashes 
and, in 1964, to a rebellion in which some 600 
persons were killed. The Church was banned 
and Alice Lenshina surrendered. 

In 1971 she was indefinitely detained, and the 
position and future of the Lumpa Church 
became uncertain. 

-political—religious tribal movements 18:703f 
-Rhodesian government opposition 17:297c 


Lumpenproletariat (German: “rabble pro- 
letariat”), according to Karl Marx (Commu- 
nist Manifesto), the lowest stratum of the in- 
dustrial working class, including also such un- 
desirables as tramps and criminals. The mem- 
bers of the Lumpenproletariat—this “social 
scum,” said Marx—are not only disinclined to 
participate in revolutionary activities with 
their “rightful brethren,” the proletariat, but 
also tend to act as the “bribed tools of reac- 
tionary intrigue.” 

-composition and characteristics 16:948¢ 


lumpfish: see lumpsucker. 
lump-nosed bat: see long-eared bat. 


lumpsucker, or LUMPFISH, common name 
applied to certain marine fish of the family 
Cyclopteridae, found in cold northern waters. 
Lumpsuckers are thickset, short-bodied, 
scaleless fish with skins that are either smooth 
or studded with bony tubercles. Like the 
snailfish, which are often included in the fami- 
ly, they are characterized by a strong sucking 


Lumpsucker (Cyc/opterus /umpus) 
Painting by Gilbert Emerson 


disk on the undersurface. The disk is formed 
from the pelvic fins and is used by the fish in 
holding firmly to the sea bottom. Lumpsuck- 
ers are carnivorous, slow-moving fish. A nota- 
ble species is Cyclopterus lumpus, known in 
Europe as sea hen or hen fish because the 
male guards and cares for the eggs, without 


lumpy jaw 388 


eating, until they hatch in about six or seven 
weeks. This fish is found in the Arctic and on 
both sides of the North Atlantic. It is a large 
lumpsucker and attains a maximum length 
and weight of about 60 centimetres (2 feet) 
and 5 or 6 kilograms (13 pounds). 
-classification and general features 16:40la 


lumpy jaw (animal disease): see actinomyco- 
sis. 
Lumumba, Patrice (Hemery) 11:185 (b. 
July 2, 1925, Onalua, Belgian Congo, now 
Zaire—d. January 1961, Katanga), first prime 
minister of Zaire, considered a national hero. 
Abstract of text biography. A member of 
the small Batetela tribe, and born of Catholic 
parents, he attended a Protestant mission 
school, In 1955 after becoming president for 
Orientale Province of a Congolese trade 
union, he became active in the Belgian Liberal 
Party in the Congo. In 1958 he founded the 
Congolese National Movement to work for 
independence from Belgium and, in 1959, he 
was imprisoned on a charge of inciting to riot. 
Released from prison, he emerged in the 1960 
elections as the leading nationalist politician 
of the Congo (Zaire) and he was asked to 
form the first government. Lumumba’s deter- 
mination to end the Belgian-backed secession 
of the province of Katanga aroused strong op- 
position. Removed from office in 1960, he was 
murdered several months later. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Congolese nationalist party influence 3:1098c 
-U.N. invitation and outcome 9:767c 


Lumumba University: see Patrice Lumum- 
ba People’s Friendship University. 


Lumut, port, western Perak state, West 
Malaysia (Malaya), at the mouth of the Din- 
dings River, on the Strait of Malacca. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 3,255. 

4°14’ N, 100°38’ E 

-map, Malaysia 11:371 

Lumwana, town, North-Western Province, 
Zambia, just west of the Kabompo River, and 
near the Copperbelt area. 

11250/1S725,1078 

-map, Zambia 19:1131 

-Zambia’s copper production 19:1133h 


Luna, series of unmanned Soviet spacecraft 
sent to explore the Moon. Luna 1 (launched 
Jan. 2, 1959) was the first space probe to es- 
cape from the Earth’s gravity field and 
become an artificial planet of the Sun. Luna 2 
(Sept. 12, 1959) was the first spacecraft to 
strike the Moon, and Luna 3 (Oct. 4, 1959) 
made the first circumnavigation of the Moon 
and returned the first photographs of its far 
side. Luna 9 (Jan. 31, 1966) made the first suc- 
cessful lunar soft landing and Luna 10 (March 
31, 1966) was the first spacecraft placed in lu- 
nar orbit. In the 1970s the series continued, 
carrying wheeled robot vehicles to examine 
the lunar surface. 
-landing sites table 12:421 
-lunar exploration, illus., 17:Space Exploration, 
Plate 5 
-lunar landing and surface photography 18:53b 
-Soviet lunar research 17:367c; table 364 


Luna, Pedro de: see Benedict XIII. 


Lunacharsky, Anatoly Vasilyevich (b. 
1875, Poltava, Ukraine—d. Dec. 27, 1933, 
Menton, Fr.), Russian author, publicist, and 
politician who, with Maksim Gorky, did 
much to ensure the preservation of works of 
art during the civil war of 1918-20. 

Deported in 1898 for his revolutionary ac- 
tivities, Lunacharsky joined the Bolshevik 
group of the Social Democratic Party and 
started to work on the editorial board of the 
Bolshevik journal Vpered (‘“‘Forward’’). He 
disseminated Social Democratic propaganda 
and organized lectures for Russian students 
and political refugees in foreign countries. 
During the Revolution of 1905, Lunacharsky 


was arrested and imprisoned. In 1909 he 
joined Gorky on Capri, where, together with 
A. Bogdanov, they started an advanced 
school for a select élite of Russian factory 
workers, but Lenin’s opposition to this project 


Lunacharsky 


Novosti Press Agency 


quickly ended it. Lunacharsky was preoc- 
cupied with the place of religion in the new so- 
cial order, and in 1909 he published a book ti- 
tled Outlines of a Collective Philosophy. In 
March 1917 he joined Lenin and Trotsky in 
Russia and was appointed peoples’ commissar 
for education. In 1933 Lunacharsky was ap- 
pointed Soviet ambassador to Spain. Of his 
many works, three were translated into En- 
glish, under the title Three Plays (1923). 

-Bolshevik educational reform program 6:385h 
-educational progressive proletarianism 16:73g 


luna moth, species of saturniid moth (q.v.). 


lunar bright rays, comparatively light-col- 
oured streaks on the surface of the Moon, ra- 
diating from some lunar craters (especially 
Tycho and Copernicus). The rays apparently 
never cast shadows and are most plainly visi- 
ble at Full Moon. Passing freely over other 
features, such as craters and mountains, they 
lie in nearly straight lines and in some cases 
are hundreds of kilometres long. Their origin 
is unknown but may be connected with the 
creation of the craters from which they radi- 


ae : # SS 
Lunar bright rays around Copernicus 
By courtesy of Lick Observatory 


ate. Not all rays proceed outward from the 
centres of their craters; some are tangential, 
and this fact may be of importance in recon- 
structing the process by which they arose. 
-formation and Tycho’s rays 12:425b 


lunar caustic, stick form of silver nitrate 
(q.v.). 
lunar deities, gods or goddesses related to 


the Moon and its cycles in many ancient civili- 
zations and in various preliterate societies. 


The Moon is viewed in terms of the rhythmic 
life of the cosmos and is believed to govern all 
vital change. Whether expressed in the notion 
of the lunar month, the relationship of the 
Moon to fertility, to the menstrual cycle, or to 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the Moon is per- 
ceived as the lord of regular movement, the 
ruler of the cycle of birth-death-rebirth, the 
principle of becoming, and the guardian of the 
eternal life cycles. 

The mythology of the Moon emphasizes 
especially those periods when it disappears— 
the three days of darkness in the lunar cycle 
and eclipses. Both are usually interpreted as 
the result of a battle between some monster 
who devours or slays the Moon and who 
subsequently regurgitates or revives it. The in- 
terregnum is interpreted as an evil period 
necessitating strict taboos against beginning 
any new or creative action. The cyclical pro- 
cess is the basis of the widespread association 
of the Moon with the land of the dead, the 
place to which souls ascend after death, and 
the power of rebirth. 

Lunar deities are comparatively rare. In ar- 
chaic hunting cultures the Moon is frequently 
regarded as male and as a pre-eminently evil 
or dangerous figure. In agricultural traditions, 
the Moon usually is regarded as female and is 
the benevolent ruler of the cyclical vegetative 
processes. Major ref. 12:880f 
- Arabian shift to monotheism 1:1045c 
-Baltic myths and gods 2:665f 
-Chinese myth and custom 4:412b 
‘Inca gods and worship 9:259e 
‘Slavic myths and veneration 16:875b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

Arma; Ch’ang O; Diana; Méness; Nanna; 
Selene; Sin; Thoth; Yarikh 


Lunaria (plant): see honesty. 


Lunar Module (1M), part of the Apollo 

spacecraft designed to land on the Moon. 

-lunar exploration, illus., 17:Space Exploration, 
Plates 1-3 

-Moon landing technique 17:369d; illus. 370 


Lunar Orbiter, series of unmanned U.S. 
spacecraft placed in close orbits around the 
Moon in 1966 and 1967. In November 1966 
Lunar Orbiter 2 televised to Earth a widely re- 
produced picture of the lunar crater Coper- 
nicus, 

-gravitational field study 8:292d 

-Moon research program 17:367d; table 364 


Lunar Roving Vehicle (Lev), battery-pow- 

ered vehicle designed to operate on the 

Moon’s surface. 

-lunar exploration, illus., 17:Space Exploration, 
Plates 1 and 5 

-Moon landing 17:371d; illus. 372 


Lunar Society (1766-91), organization of 
persons with philosophical and scientific inter- 
ests founded in Birmingham, Eng. 
-Birmingham as scientific centre 2:1062g 
-Priestley’s scientific work 14:1014c 


lunar tidal rhythm: see in biological 
rhythm. 


lunate bone, Latin OS LUNATUM, crescent- 
shaped bone in the wrist. 
-joint and bone relationships 10:257e; illus. 


lunation, the period of return of the Moon to 
the same position relative to the Sun—e.g., 
from Full Moon to Full Moon. Its duration is 
29.5305884 days, or one synodic month. 
-eclipse cycle and saros 6:190h 

-Moon’s apparent orbital motion 12:415g 


Lunceford, Jimmie. (1902-47), U.S. jazz 
bandleader and saxophone player. 
-early jazz bands of Henderson’s 

following 10:124f 


Luncheon on the Grass (Manet): see Dé- 
jeuner sur l’herbe, Le. 


Lund, city, in the /én (county) of Malmohus, 
southern Sweden, northeast of Malm6. It was 
founded in about 1020 by the Danish king Ca- 
nute, who is said to have named it after Lon- 


4 
a oi 


Crypt of the 12th-century Romanesque cathedral in 
Lund, Swed. 


Toni Schneiders 


don. Made a bishopric in 1060 and an arch- 
bishopric for all Scandinavia in 1103; today it 
is a Lutheran bishopric. During the Middle 
Ages it played an important part in Danish 
affairs. It was reduced in importance after the 
Reformation and the Swedish conquest in 
1658 but developed rapidly after 1850. The 
city centre is dominated by the 12th-century 
Romanesque cathedral. Among the city’s mu- 
seums are the Cultural History Museum, the 
Archives of Decorative Art, and the Art Exhi- 
bition Hall. Known as the cultural centre of 
southern Sweden, Lund has the second oldest 
university in Sweden, founded in 1671 by 
Charles XI. The various educational institu- 
tions and hospitals of the city employ a con- 
siderable part of the population, but there are 
also important industries, including packag- 
ing, printing, textile weaving, and the manu- 
facture of food-industry equipment. Pop. 
(1970) 55,565. 

55°42’ N, 13°11’ E 

-map, Sweden 17:848 

Lund, Benjamin, 18th-century British pot- 
ter, started a factory at Bristol in 1748. 
-soft-porcelain technical improvement 14:914e 


Lunda, administrative district (distrito), 
northeastern Angola, bordered on the north 
and east by Zaire. Most of its well-watered 
terrain stretches across the Angolan central 
plateau. The main rivers are the Cuango 
(forming the western boundary), Cuilo, Chica- 
pa, Chiumbe, and Cassai (forming the south- 
ern and eastern boundaries), all flowing north- 
ward to the Congo River. Cereals, oil fruits 
and nuts, rubber, cotton, wax, and honey are 
produced. River fishing is important. The 
Chitato area, centred at Dundo, produces 
about 1,200,000 carats of diamonds annually. 
Henrique de Carvalho, in the centre of the dis- 
trict, is the capital. Occupying an area of 
64,782 sq mi (167,786 sq km), the district is 
mainly inhabited by the Quioco, Lunda, 
Songe, Minungu, Luba, Nijinga, and Suku 
peoples. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 302,538. 

‘area and population table 1:892 

-medieval colonial control changes 17:279c 


Lunda peoples, several Bantu peoples scat- 
tered over wide areas of the southeastern part 
of Zaire, eastern Angola, northwestern 
Zambia, and the Luapula Valley. The various 
regional groups—the Lunda of Musokantan- 
da in Zaire, Kazembe, Shinje, Kanongesha, 
Ndembu, Luvale (Luena, Balovale), Chokwe 
(q.v.), Luchazi, Songo, and Mbunda—are all 
of Congo origin and broke away from the cen- 
tral Lunda kingdom in the Kapanga district of 
the southern Congo, which is still ruled by the 
paramount chief, the Mwata Yamvo. In 
southwestern Zaire they have spread to the 
Kwango River, where they form the political 
authority among the Yaka and other tribes. 
The Bemba of Zambia are also associated 
with them, but it is difficult to trace a direct 

link. The Lunda peoples numbered approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 by the 1970s. Their lan- 


guages and dialects belong to the Benue-Con- 
go division of the Niger-Congo languages. 

The Lunda live in savanna country intersect- 
ed by belts of forest along the rivers; the 
Luapula groups occupy floodplains and al- 
luvial lands. Food gathering and hunting are 
important among many groups, fishing less 
so, except among the Luapula. All groups 
practice shifting hoe cultivation of manioc, 
millet, peanuts, beans, and maize, and all 
keep small stock; some groups keep a few 
cattle. Local trade is widespread; the Lunda 
of Kazembe have been famous as traders of 
ivory and slaves. 

Descent systems differ: among the southern 
Lunda, Luvale, and Luchazi, descent is 
through the female line; among the Luapula 
Lunda, it is through the male line; the system 
of the Kapanga Lunda uses both lines. Mar- 
riage payments are low; widow inheritance 
and cross-cousin marriage are practiced. 
Young marrieds live with the husband’s fami- 


y. 
Lunda villages are small and compact. 
Among the Lunda of Kapanga, the central 
political organization is of extreme complexi- 
ty; a number of independent chiefdoms exist, 
which are or have been subordinate to the 
Mwata Yamvo. The Lunda religions are 
based upon a supreme being who is either a 
sky or an earth god. The worship of ancestors 
is also practiced. 
-Congo cultural distribution 4:1121b; 
map 1119 
‘figure carving and animal motif use 1:274g 
origin, organization, and influence 3:1092c; 
111uSs. 
-slave trade participation 3:1094e 
-visual art forms and ritual 1:269h ; 
-Zambia’s population and language 19:1132c 


Lundberg, George Andrew (1895-1966), 
USS. sociologist. 
-human existence theory 16:993a 


Lundeberg, Christian (b. July 14, 1842, 
Valbo, Swed.—d. Nov. 10, 1911, Stockholm), 
industrialist and politician who presided over 
the 1905 Swedish government, which nego- 
tiated an end to the Swedish-Norwegian 
union. 

A leading ironmaster, Lundeberg was active 
in industrial organizations and local govern- 
ment before entering the upper chamber of 
the Riksdag (Parliament) in 1885. He served 
as deputy speaker of that body from 1899 to 
1908 and as speaker from 1908 to 1911, After 
1888 he was undisputed leader of the conser- 
vative groups in Parliament. In Parliament 
and in the council of state (as chairman from 
1896 to 1900 and from 1902 to 1904) he vigor- 
ously fought for a strong defense position and 
for maintenance of the Swedish-Norwegian 
union. 

When separation of the two states became 
inevitable in 1905, King Oscar II appointed 
Lundeberg prime minister of a coalition gov- 
ernment to negotiate a separation that would 
be satisfactory to Sweden. Lundeberg, amidst 
an atmosphere of crisis in both countries, suc- 
ceeded in drawing up terms of separation ac- 
ceptable to everyone involved. With the disso- 
lution of the union, the Lundeberg govern- 
ment resigned in October 1905. 

-Swedish political development 16:327a 


Lundi River, in southeastern Rhodesia, rises 
at Gwelo in the High veld and flows southeast 
to Hippo Pools at the confluence with the 
Shashe River in the Middle Veld. It continues 
across the Low Veld and joins the Sabi River 
near the Chivirigo (Chivirira) Falls at the 
Mozambique border, after a course of 260 mi 
(418 km), to form the Rio Save. In its upper 
reaches the river is arrested by Gwenora 
Dam, and its lower section is incorporated 
into the Sebi ampops eatin Project. 
21°43’ S, 32°34’ E 
-map, Rhodesia 15:816 

Lundy (from Old Norse Lunde, a “puffin”), 
small island in the Bristol Channel, 11 mi (18 


389 Lundy’s Lane, Battle of 


km) off the north coast of the county of De- 
von, southwest England. Mainly composed of 
granite, with high cliffs, it reaches a summit of 
466 ft (142 m) and has an area of 1.63 sq mi 
(4.22 sq km). Long a base for privateers and 
smugglers, it was acquired by the National 
Trust in 1969. It issues its own stamps. The 
population in 1971 was 32, including light- 
house keepers and islanders who work on the 
mainland in winter. 

51°10’ N, 4°40’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Lundy, Benjamin (b. Jan. 4, 1789, Sussex 
County, N.J.—d. Aug. 22, 1839, Lowell, Ill.), 
philanthropist and a leading participant in the 
Abolition Movement in the 1820s and 1830s. 
In 1815 Lundy organized the Union Humane 
Society, an anti-slavery association, in Ohio. 
In 1821 he founded a newspaper, the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, which he edited at 
irregular intervals in various places until 1835, 
when he began publication of another news- 
paper, The National Enquirer (later the Penn- 
sylvania Freeman), in Philadelphia. Much of 
his time was spent travelling in search of suit- 
able places where freed Negroes could settle, 
such as Canada and Haiti. From 1836 to 1838 


Lundy, detail of a lithograph after a 
painting by an unknown artist 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


he worked closely with U.S. Rep. John Quin- 
cy Adams against the annexation of Texas. He 
moved to Illinois in 1839 and re-established 
the Genius, which he published until his death. 


Lundy, John Silas (1894- _), U.S. physi- 
cian and anesthesiologist. 
-advances in anesthesiology 11:839b 


Lundy’s Lane, Battle of (July 25, 1814), 

fought a mile west of Niagara Falls, ending a 

is invasion of Canada during the War of 
12: 

After defeating the British in the Battle of 
Chippewa (see Chippewa, Battle of) on July 5, 
1814, U.S. troops under Gen. Jacob Brown 
established themselves at Queenston, now in 
Ontario. On the night of July 24-25, a British 
force under Gen. Phineas Riall moved for- 
ward to Lundy’s Lane. On the 25th he was 
reinforced by a force from Kingston under the 
British commander in chief, Gen. Gordon 
Drummond. The Americans advanced, and 
the battle began at 6 pm. Each side hurled des- 
perate charges against the other in the dusk 
and darkness. The losses on both sides were 
the heaviest in the entire war. With fewer than 
3,000 men, the British had 878 casualties, 84 
of whom were killed; the Americans suffered 
853 casualties, with 171 killed. 

Drummond, Riall, Brown, and the American 
general Winfield Scott were all severely 
wounded, and Riall was taken prisoner. 

By midnight, the Americans, too exhausted 
to make another attack, fell back, leaving 
Drummond’s men in possession of the field. 
The British, in turn, were too exhausted to 
pursue. Neither side won a decisive victory, 
but the action stopped the advance of the 
Americans, who withdrew to Ft. Erie the next 


day. 


Lune, River 390 


Lune, River, 45 mi (72 km) long, rises near 
the village of Newbiggin in the county of 
Cumbria, England (until 1974 in Westmor- 
land). It then flows westward for a short dis- 
tance before turning abruptly southward. 
Eventually it reaches the Irish Sea a few miles 
south of Heysham in Lancashire, at the south- 
ern entrance to Morecambe Bay. The river 
drains part of the northern Pennines and its 
entry to the sea at Sunderland Point is marked 
by extensive sand flats at low tide. Lancaster 
—an important crossing point—is the major 
town. 

54°02’ N, 2°50’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Liineburg, city, Niedersachsen (Lower Saxo- 
ny) Land (state), northeastern West Germany, 
on the Ilmenau River at the northeastern edge 
of the Liineburger Heide (‘“‘heath’’). Known as 
Luniburce in Ap 956, it expanded in the 12th 
century under Henry the Lion, duke of Saxo- 
ny. Chartered in 1247, it was the residence of 
the dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg until 1371. 
A powerful member of the Hanseatic League, 
it was incorporated into Hanover in 1705 and 


Old mill and former water tower (right) on the IImenau 
River, Liineburg, W. Ger. 
E. Landschak—ZEFA 


became part of Prussia in 1866. Virtually un- 
damaged in World War II, Liineburg has 
some fine examples of buildings in north Ger- 
man brick-Gothic style. Notable landmarks 
include the town hall (13th-18th centuries), 
with its council chamber and royal hall; St. 
John’s and St. Nicholas’ churches, from the 
13th and 14th centuries; Am Sande, an im- 
pressive square of Gothic and Renaissance 
houses; and the ducal palace (1693-96), over- 
looking the marketplace. 

Stimulated industrially after 1900, its manu- 
factures include chemicals, textiles, wax, and 
wood products. There is trade in sugar, ce- 
reals, coal, salt (worked since the 10th cen- 
tury), and bone meal, and it is a tourist and 
health resort with saline springs and mud 
baths. Pop. (1970 est.) 59,900. 
53°15’ N, 10°23’ E 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Liineburger Heide, English LUNEBURG 
HEATH, a heathland region in Niedersachsen 
(Lower Saxony) Land (state), northeastern 
West Germany, between the Aller and Elbe 
rivers. Its main character is that of broad sad- 
dleback running for 55 mi (88 km) in a south- 
east-northwest direction with a mean eleva- 
tion of about 250 ft (76 m) and a high point, 
Wilseder Berg, 554 ft. Its soil is quartz sand 
chiefly covered with heather and brushwood, 
whose growth forms are caused by the exten- 
sive feeding of sheep (the celebrated Heid- 
schnucke breed). In the north and in the deep 
valleys are extensive forests of oak, birch, and 
beech; in the south are (planted) fir and larch 
forests. The heather is mixed with broom, 
gorse, and juniper, the latter often forming 
small pyramidal cypress-like trees. Though 
the climate is raw, and rich soil is rare, the 


heath is not infertile. The main products are 
sheep, potatoes, bilberries, cranberries, and 
honey. The district is also remarkable for nu- 
merous megaliths, huge undressed stones 
popularly called Hiinegraber (‘graves of 
giants”), and a countryside with many pic- 
turesque thatched-roof farmhouses built. in 
the typical old Lower Saxon style in red brick- 
work and oak beams. Large parts of the heath 
are under protection of the nature conservan- 
cy of the Federal Republic of Germany. Inter- 
laced with footpaths, it is popular hiking 
country. It is also crossed by important rail 
and road routes, 

Liineburger Heide was the site of the Ger- 
man surrender (May 4, 1945) to Field Mar- 
shal Bernard (later Lord) Montgomery, com- 
mander of the British-Canadian forces in 
northern Europe. 
53°10’ N, 10°20’ E 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
-Niedersachsen’s nature preserves 13:75f 


Liinen, city, Nordrhein-Westfalen (North 
Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), northwestern 
West Germany, on the Lippe-Seitenkanal, 
just north-northeast of Dortmund. Founded 
1336-40 and chartered in 1341 by the count of 
Mark, it passed to Brandenburg in 1609 and 
to Prussia in 1701. The nearby Schloss (castle) 
Kappenberg (1708), a former Premonstraten- 
sian monastery and the last seat of the states- 
man Freiherr vom Stein, is now the Dort- 
mund Museum. Two other castles, Budden- 
berg and Schwansbell, are in local parks. The 
city is a rail junction, port, and coal-mining 
centre, and has iron foundries, aluminum 
plants, copper refineries, and a large electric 
power station. Pop. (1970 est.) 72,200. 

51S S6IN wes 2a) 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Lunenburg, town, seat of Lunenburg coun- 
ty, southeastern Nova Scotia, Canada, on 
Lunenburg Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The townsite was once occupied 
by the Indian village of Malliggeak or Merli- 
guesche (Milky Bay) and later by a French 
fishing community. In 1656 it was granted to 
Charles de Saint-Etienne de La Tour, gover- 
nor of Acadia, by Oliver Cromwell, the lord 
protector of England; but there was no per- 
manent settlement until Hanoverians from 
Liineburg, Germany, and Swiss immigrants 
arrived in the early 1750s. During the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Lunenburg was sacked by an 
American fleet from Boston. 

Now an important fishing port, it was the 
home of the “Bluenose,”’ North Atlantic Fish- 
ing Fleet champion and winner of several in- 
ternational schooner races (1921-46). Apart 
from fishing and fish processing (canned, froz- 
en, salted, and pickled cod), economic activi- 
ties focus on shipbuilding (wooden trawlers, 
small boats, marine engines, sails) and market 
gardening. The Nova Scotia fisheries exhibi- 
tion and fishermen’s reunion is held at Lunen- 
burg each September. 

Historic buildings include St. John’s Angli- 
can Church (1754) and Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, where the bell taken from 
Ft. Louisburg on Cape Breton Island was 
rung at the first communion in 1776. Inc. 
1888. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 3,201. 
44°23’ N, 64°19’ W 
‘map, Canada 3:716 
lunette, wide, low, crescent-shaped mound of 
loam or sand formed by the wind. 

-formation, sediments, and locations 16:21le - 


Lunéville, town, eastern France, in the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle département, east south- 
east of Nancy, at the confluence of the Ve- 
zouze and Meurthe rivers. Incorporated i in the 
duchy of Lorraine in the 15th century, it was 
joined to France in 1766, The Treaty of Luné- 
ville between France and Austria was signed 
there in 1801. The planned 18th-century town 
has a fine chateau, inspired by Versailles, and 
a church built in a rococo style. Main indus- 
tries include the production of china, textiles, 


and railway i oa Latest census 22; eel 
48°36’ N, 6°30’ E 
-map, pres 7:584 


Lunéville, Treaty of (Feb. 9, 1801), ended 
the Franco-Austrian phase of the War of the 
Second Coalition. 
‘Austrian territorial concessions 9: 1S 7ay yi 
-Bonaparte’s gains from Austria 2:461b 
-France’s geographical expansion 12:834e 
‘French territorial acquisitions 7:724e 

-German territorial concessions 8:101d _ 
-Helvetic Republic constitution 17:885e — 
-Napoleon’s diplomatic strategy 6:1102a 


Lunéville faience, tin-glazed earthenware, 
faience fine (q.v.), and a kind of unglazed fa- 
ience fine produced from 1723 at Lunéville, 
France. The first factory, established “by 
Jacques Chambrette, became the Manufac- 
ture Royale du Roi de Pologne (Royal Facto- 
ry of the King of Poland) in 1749, when the 
exiled king Stanistaw I (Louis XV’s father-in- 
law) became duke of Lorraine and settled in 
the town. 

Early Lunéyville faience is painted i in under- 
glaze colours—either polychrome or blue 
monochrome (camaieu), Its decoration resem- 
bles that of Japanese wares and Rouen fa- 
ience (see Rouen ware). Later Lunéville fai- 
ence is painted in overglaze colours—in poly- 
chrome or green camaieu—and is reminiscent 
of Strasbourg faience (q.v.). But the Chinese 
figures on Lunéville are “Chinois distingués” 
(“refined Chinese gentlemen’’), while on Stras- 
bourg they are simple folk such as fishermen. 
Lunéville produced large faience dogs and 
lions that were used as garden ornaments. 


Bust of Voltaire modelled by Paul-Louis  ~ 
Cyfflé in terre-de-pipe, Lunéville, c. 1770; 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
photograph, EB Inc 


From about 1755, Paul-Louis Cyfilé mod- 
elled figures in a body called terre de pipe 
(sometimes called terre-de-Lorraine), a soft 
white earthenware that is a kind of unglazed 
faience fine with a superficial resemblance to 
biscuit, or unglazed, porcelain. - 

The Lunéville factory also made faience fine, 
some of which is in the Rococo style. 


Lunfardo, underworld language of Argen- 
tina. z. 
‘development and use 1:1139e ee 3 

lungan (tree): see longan. | bright 

Lung-ch’i (China); see Chang-chou. 
Lung-ch’ing, canonized as Mu ‘TSUNG, origi- 
nally cHu TsAl-Kou (b. 1537, China—d. 1572, 
China), 12th emperor (reigned. 1566-72) of. the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), in whose short 
reign the famous minister Chang Chii-cheng 
first came to power and the country entered a 
period of stability and POST aii 


’ 


Lung-ch’ing emperor’s reign the Mongol lead- 
er Altan (died 1583), who had been harassing 
China’s. northern borders and had attacked 
the capital at Peking, was repulsed and a 
peace treaty was signed, Government expen- 
ditures were limited and an attempt was made 
to-wipe out corruption. 

-Ming pottery tradition 14:922e 

-Ming reign and stability 4:347c 


Lungchow language, Tai language of the 
Central group, spoken in Kwangsi Chuang 
Autonomous Region, China. 

-dialectal modification of proto-Tai 17:989f 
-Tai languages distribution map 17:990 


Lung-ch’iian ware, celadon (q.v.) stoneware 
produced in kilns in the town of Lung-Ch’iian 
(province of Chekiang), China, from the Sung 
to the Ch’ing dynasty (roughly from the 11th 
to the 19th century). Lung-ch’iian celadons 


Lung-ch’iian celadon incense vase with the 
ornament in applied relief, Sung dynasty (AD 
960-1279); in the Percival David Collection 


By courtesy of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 


have a transparent green glaze, superb in 
quality, thick, and viscous, usually with a 
well-marked crackle. The most frequent sur- 
viving examples are large dishes, for which 
there was a thriving export trade, in part be- 
cause of the superstition that a celadon dish 
would break or change colour if poisoned 
food were put into it. Bowls and large vases, 

both of which are rare, were also made with 
this glaze. Decoration ‘is usually incised but 
can also be molded. The more finely potted 
wares are the rarest and often the oldest. The 
heavier varieties were intended to withstand 
the rigours of transport to overseas markets. 

-pottery type and shape production 19:197a 


lung congestion, distention of blood vessels 
in the lungs and filling of the alveoli with 
blood as a result of an infection, high blood 
pressure, or cardiac insufficiencies (i.e., inabili- 
ty of the heart to function adequately). The 
alveoli (q.v.) in the lungs are minute air sacs; 

they perform the vital function of carbon di- 
oxide and oxygen exchange between the lungs 
and the blood capillaries. In lung congestion, 
the alveoli become saturated with blood. 

Active congestion of the lungs is caused by 
infective agents or irritating gases, liquids, and 
particles. The alveolar walls and the micro- 
scopic blood vessels in them—the capillaries 
—become distended with blood. Passive con- 
gestion is due either to high blood pressure in 
the capillaries, caused by a cardiac disorder, 
or to relaxation of the blood capillaries fol- 
lowed by blood seepage. 

Left-sided heart. failure—inability of the left 
side of the heart to pump sufficient blood out 
into the general circulation—causes back 
pressure on the pulmonary vessels delivering 
oxygenated blood to the heart. The blood 
pressure becomes high in the alveolar capillar- 
ies, and they begin to distend. Eventually the 
pressure becomes too great, and blood es- 
capes through the capillary wall into the al- 
veoli, flooding them. Mitral stenosis, narrow- 
ing of the valve between the upper and lower 
chambers in the left side of the heart, causes 
chronic passive congestion. Iron pigment from 
the blood that congests the alveoli spreads 
throughout the lung tissue, causing deteriora- 
tion of tissue and formation of scar tissue. The 

walls. of | the wlyeals also thicken and gas ex- 
change is greatly impaired. The affected per- 


# 


son shows difficulty in breathing, there is a 
bloody discharge, and the skin takes on a blu- 
ish tint as the disease progresses. 

Relaxation of the blood vessels always oc- 
curs at death; autopsies therefore show some 
accumulation of blood in the lower part of the 
lungs. In bed-ridden patients with weak heart 
action, this type of passive congestion also oc- 
curs. The air in some alveoli is replaced by 
blood; there is usually a sufficient amount of 
lung tissue unaffected, however, so that respi- 
ration is still possible. The major complication 
arises in mild cases of pneumonia, when the 
remaining functioning tissue becomes infected. 

Pulmonary edema is much the same as con- 
gestion except that the substance in the alveoli 
is the watery plasma of blood, rather than 
whole blood, and the precipitating causes may 
somewhat differ. Inflammatory edema is wa- 
tery fluid in the lungs resulting from influenza 
or bacterial pneumonia. In mechanical edema 
the capillary permeability is broken down by 
the same type of heart disorders and irritants 
as in congestion. It can occur, for unknown 
reasons, after re-inflation of a collapsed lung. 
After an operation, if too great a volume of 
intravenous fluids is given, the blood pressure 
rises and edema ensues. Excessive irradiation 
and severe allergic reactions may also produce 
this disorder. 

The lungs become pale, wet, enlarged, and 
heavy. It may take only one or two hours for 
two to three quarts of liquid to accumulate; in 
acute cases, it can be fatal in ten to twenty 
minutes. The symptoms of edema are dramat- 
ic. The person with severe and acute edema 
usually wheezes and gasps for air; there is a 
bloody, frothy sputum; and the skin rapidly 
turns bluish. A person with pulmonary edema 
experiences difficulty in breathing, with deep 
gurgling rattles in the throat, his skin turns 
blue, and, because he is too weak to clear the 
fluids, he may actually drown in the lung 
secretions. 


lungfish, common name applied to six spe- 
cies of air-breathing fishes placed with a num- 
ber of extinct forms in the subclass Dipnoi 
(order Dipnoi of some authorities). Lungfishes 
are found in rivers and lakes of South Ameri- 
ca, Africa, and Australia. 

The South American lungfish (Lepidosiren 
paradoxa) and the African lungfishes (four 
species of Protopterus, considered a single 
species by some authorities) are placed in the 
family Lepidosirenidae. The members of this 
family are slim, elongated, eellike fishes with 
small scales and two lungs. The pectoral and 
pelvic fins are slender filaments and are used 
by the fishes to sense their surroundings. The 
South American lungfish grows about one 
metre (40 inches) long. The largest of the Afri- 
can lungfishes is P. aethiopicus, a mottled yel- 
low, East African species that may grow 
about 2 metres long. Both the South Ameri- 
can and African lungfishes build nests for 
spawning, and in both instances the nests are 
guarded by the male. In dry periods, the 
South American species buries itself in the 
mud and aestivates (becomes dormant) until 
water returns. The African species also aesti- 
vate, but do so in cocoons that are secreted by 
their bodies and that harden into leathery 
cysts. 

The Australian lungfish (Neoceratodus for- 
steri), placed in the family Ceratidae, is found 
in Queensland, Australia. Unlike the “others, it 


Young African lungfish: ei acacia 
with larval gill filaments above the pectoral fins 
By courtesy of the New York: Zoological Society 
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has a single lung, large scales, and paddle-like 
pectoral and pelvic fins. It may reach a length 
and weight of about 1.25 metres and 10 kilo- 
grams (22 pounds). Considered more primi- 
tive than the South American and African 
forms, this fish lays its eggs among aquatic 
plants but does not build a nest and does not 
aestivate during droughts. Major ref. 5:813f 
-acclimatization to dryness 1:34e 
-air breathing and dormancy 15:756g 
- Australian Queensland species 2:395f 
-circulatory system anatomy 4:626c; illus. 
-dormant behaviour and physiology 5:961f 
-drought survival in Congo River 

swamps 4:1126c 
‘parental care by males 16:940b 
‘tissues and fluids description 18:446a 


Lunghi (LoNGHI, LoNGo) family, a family of 
three generations of Italian architects who 
were originally from Viggiu, near Milan, but 
worked in Rome. Martino Lunghi the Elder 
(died 1591) was a Mannerist architect who 


Facade of the church of S. Girolamo degli Schiavoni, 
Rome, by Martino Lunghi 


Alinari 


was commissioned by Pope Sixtus V (1585- 
90) to build the church of S. Girolamo degli 
Schiavoni (1588-90) and continued work on 
the Chiesa Nuova (S. Maria in Vallicella; 
1599-1605 and on), which had been started by 
Matteo di Citta di Castello. 

His son, Onorio Lunghi (1569-1619), began 
his major work, S. Carlo al Corso, Rome, one 
of the largest churches in that city, in January 
1612; and when he died in 1619, his son, Mar- 
tino Longhi the Younger (1602-57), continued 
the work. Onorio Longhi also designed the 
large oval chapel in S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
Rome, in the early 1630s. 

Martino Longhi the Younger worked on S. 
Carlo al Corso (1612-79) until he returned to 
Milan in 1656, but his unique work was the 
facade of SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in the 
Piazza di Trevi (1646-50). He also started the 
church of S. Antonio de’Portoghesi in 1638 
but left it unfinished when he returned to Mi- 
lan; a staircase (c. 1640) in Ammanati’s Palaz- 
zo Caetani (now Ruspoli) is an important de- 
sign of his work. 


Lung-hsing Ssu, Chinese Buddhist temple 
of the 10th century, in Szechwan Province. 
-10th-century architectural style 19:193a 


lung infarction, death of one or more sec- 
tions of lung tissue because it has been de- 

prived of an adequate blood supply. The sec- 
ne of dead tissue is called an infarct. The 
cessation or lessening of blood flow results or- 
dinarily from an obstruction in one of the 
blood vessels that serve the lung or one of its 
sections. The obstruction may be a blood clot 


i 
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that has formed in a diseased heart and has 
travelled in the bloodstream to the lungs, or 
by air bubbles in the bloodstream (both of 
these are instances of embolism), or the block- 
age may be by a clot that has formed in the 
blood vessel itself and has remained at the 
point where it was formed (such a clot is 
called a thrombus). Ordinarily, when the 
lungs are healthy, such blockages fail to cause 
death of tissue because the blood finds its way 
by alternative routes. If the lung is congested, 
infected, or inadequately supplied with air, 
however, lung infarctions can follow blockage 
of a blood vessel. 

Because neither the lung tissue nor the pleu- 
ral sac surrounding the lungs has sensory end- 
ings, infarcts that occur deep inside the lungs 
produce no pain; those extending to the outer 
surface cause fluids and blood to seep into the 
space between the lungs and the pleural sac. 
The sac distends with the excess fluid and 
there may be difficulty in inflating the lungs. 
When pain is present it indicates pleural in- 
volvement. The pain may be localized around 
the rib cage, shoulders, and neck, or it may be 
lower, near the muscular diaphragm that 
separates the chest cavity from the abdomen. 
One explanation for the pain is that it is from 
tension on the sensitive nerve endings in the 
membrane lining the chest. Pain is most severe 
on inhalation. 

The symptoms of infarcts are generally spit- 
ting up of blood, coughing, fever, moderate 
difficulty in breathing, increased heartbeat, 
pleural rubbing, diminished breath sounds, 
and a dull sound heard when the chest is 
tapped. The blood shows an increase in num- 
ber of white blood cells and sedimentation 
rate (clumping of red blood cells). X-ray ex- 
amination may or may not show the infarct, 
depending on its size and involvement. 

Infarcts that do not heal within two or three 
days generally take two to three weeks to 
heal. The dead tissue becomes replaced by 
scar tissue. 


Lung-men caves, a series of Chinese cave 
temples carved into the rock of a high river- 
bank south of the city of Lo-yang, in Honan 
Province. The temples were begun late in the 


Stone sculptures in the Pin-yang Cave (Cave 3), 
Lung-men, Honan Province; Northern Wei dynasty 
(386-534 AD) 


Jimbunkagaku Kenkyusho, Kyoto 


Northern Wei dynasty (386-534), in the Six 
Dynasties period, and construction continued 
sporadically through the 6th century and the 
T’ang dynasty (618-907). Following the trans- 
fer of the Northern Wei capital from P’ing- 
ch’eng (the present Ta-t’ung, Shansi Province) 
south to Lo-yang in 494, a new series of cave 
temples was begun, based on the precedent of 


an ambitious series constructed in the preced- 
ing decades at Yiin-kang (see Yiin-kang 
caves). The Northern Wei caves at Lung-men 
(including the often-cited Ku-yang cave and 
the Pin-yang cave), however, are more inti- 
mateain scale, more complex in iconography, 
and more preciously and elegantly crafted to 
create ethereal effects in the hard stone. The 
Buddha images—clothed in the costume of 
the Chinese scholar, with a sinuous cascade of 
drapery falling over an increasingly flattened 
figure—provide the type form for what is 
known as the Lung-men style, in contrast to 
the blockier, Yiin-kang style (see Northern 
Wei sculpture). Work at the site, which con- 
tinued in a minor and sporadic way through 
later times, culminated in the T’ang dynasty 
with the construction of a cave shrine, known 
as Feng-hsien Ssu, of truly monumental pro- 
portions, carved out over the three-year peri- 
od 672-675. The square plan measures about 
100 feet (30 metres) on each side, and a colos- 
sal seated Buddha figure upon the back wall, 
flanked by attendant figures, is more than 35 
feet (11 metres) high. 

-cave temple construction 11:165c 


lung-p’ao, or cHi-Fu (“dragon robe”), Chi- 

nese court robe. 

-Chinese art, illus., 
Plate 8 

‘style, patterns, colour, and rank 5:1036c; 
illus. 


lung plague, also called CONTAGIOUS PLEU- 
ROPNEUMONIA, an acute disease producing 
pneumonia and inflammation of lung mem- 
branes, caused by Mycoplasma mycoides in 
cattle, buffalo, sheep, and goats. 
-diseases of animals, table 10 5:879 


lungs, in air-breathing vertebrates, two large 
organs of respiration located in the chest cavi- 
ty. In man each lung is encased in a thin mem- 
branous sac called the pleural membrane, and 
each is connected with the trachea (windpipe) 
by the bronchus and with the heart by the 
pulmonary arteries. Otherwise, the lungs are 
freely suspended in the chest cavity. They are 
soft, light, spongy, elastic organs that normal- 
ly, after birth, always contain some air. If 
healthy, they will float in water and crackle 
when squeezed; diseased lungs sink, as do 
lungs of infants who are born dead and have 
never breathed. In newborn infants the colour 
of the lungs is a light pink. The adult lung is 
generally spotted with dark gray or bluish 
patches having a grayish background. The 
colour changes that occur with age are caused 
by accumulation of dust and carbon particles 
from the air. 

In the inner side of each lung, about two- 
thirds of the distance from its base to its tip, is 
the hilum, the point at which the bronchi, pul- 
monary arteries and veins, and lymphatic ves- 
sels enter the lung. The main bronchus makes 
8 or 10 major divisions after entering the lung; 
it then makes numerous smaller subdivisions, 
so that the diameters of the bronchi (g.v.) di- 
minish eventually to less than 1 centimetre 
(0.39 inch). When the system of tubules in 
each lung is complete, it resembles an inverted 
tree. The smallest of these branches, known as 
bronchioles (q.v.), lead to the minute air sacs 
called alveoli (q.v.), where the actual gas 
molecules of oxygen and carbon dioxide ex- 
change between the respiratory spaces and the 
blood capillaries, 

Each lung is divided into lobes separated 
from one another by a tissue fissure; internal- 
ly, each lobe further subdivides into hundreds 
of lobules, Each lobule contains a bronchiole 
and affiliated branches, a thin wall, and clus- 
ters of alveoli. The right lung has three major 
lobes and weighs between 375 and 550 grams 
(13-19 ounces); the left lung has only two 
lobes and a weight of 325-450 grams (11.5-16 
ounces). The difference in size between the 
two lungs is the result of their relationship 
with other organs. The left lung is more dis- 
placed from midchest and of a relatively 
smaller size, for the heart pulsates to 


19: Visual Arts, East Asian, 


the left when it beats, occupying more space 
on this side. The right lung is suspended di- 
rectly over the large right lobe of the liver; the 
left is contiguous with the stomach, spleen, 
left liver lobes, and sometimes portions of the 
colon. 

In addition to respiratory activities, the lungs 
perform other bodily functions. Through 
them, water, alcohol, and pharmacologic 
agents can be absorbed or excreted. Normal- 
ly, almost a quart of water is exhaled. daily; 
anesthetic gases such as ether and nitrous ox- 
ide can be absorbed and removed by the 
lungs. Fat (lipid) in the bloodstream is fre- 
quently removed and stored in the alveolar 
cells. The lungs can store glycogen (animal 
starch) and metabolize it, which aids the liver 
in the regulation of carbohydrates (starches). 

A person not engaged in vigorous physical 
activities uses only about one-twentieth of the 
total available lung gaseous-exchange surface, 
Pressure inside the lungs is equal to that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The lungs always re- 
main somewhat inflated because of a partial 
vacuum between the membrane covering the 
lung and that which lines the chest. The lungs 
draw in air when the diaphragm—the muscu- 
lar portion between the abdomen and the 
chest—and the intercostal muscles expand the 
chest; they expel air when the muscles con- 
tract the chest. The lungs themselves are rela- 
tively passive in the whole breathing cycle. 

The lungs are frequently involved in infec- 
tions and injuries. Some infections can destroy 
vast areas of a lung, rendering it useless. 
Healed lung tissue becomes a fibrous scar un- 
able to perform respiratory duties. There is no 
functional evidence that lung tissue, once de- 
stroyed, can be regenerated. Major ref. 
15:765d; illus. 

-adaptations for gaseous waste disposal 6:720a 
-aging and diminished lung capacity 1:308h 
-animal tissue comparisons 18:445h 
-biomedical monitoring instrumentation 9:640e 
-birds’ unique structure 2:1058b; illus. 
-chick embryo illus. 18:439 
‘circumvention in heart surgery 3:895c 
-cranial nerve distributions 12:1020f; 

illus. 1017 
‘dehydration by hyperventilation 5:560e 
diseases of respiratory system 15:767a 

‘cancer causation by radioactive dust 15:389a 

-cancer types, course, and prognoses 3:767d; 

table 

-chest injury from explosions 4:1043c 

-disease factors and organism survival 9:540h 

-disease treatment with drugs 18:283g 

-fibrocystic disease syndrome 5:803g 

-heart disease involvement 3:890h 

-shock caused by pulmonary embolus 16:699g 

-surgical treatment 11:839c 

-transplantation problems and 

sequels 18:630g 

-tuberculosis cause and symptoms 5:857h 

-tuberculosis forms and involvement 9: S5la 

-tumour growth rate table 8:442 
-elopiform lunglike swim bladder 6:729h 
-excretion of waste products 7:35d 
‘fish origin and modification 7:569b 
-histamine effect on muscle contraction 8:945a 
‘hormone conversion site 6:816g 
-lungfish breathing adaptations 5:814d 
-mammalian breathing mechanism 11:409b 
‘nerve impulse phenomena, illus. 1 12:968 
‘phonetic study of speech production 14:275g 
-postoperative complications 

prevention 17:820f 
‘pulmonary circulation relationship 3:882b 
‘radiographic lung examination 15:463a 
‘reptile circulation and respiration 15:733c 
‘respiratory cycle interrelationships 15;748a 
respiratory functions and controls 15:754d; 
illus. 757 
-respiratory tract origins and branching 6: 753f 
“speech production physiology 10: 648h 
‘swim bladder evolution in fish 7: 335a; illus. 
‘vertebrate embryonic origin and ete ae 
development 5:639f 


Lung-shan, Neolithic culture oft shexgterel 
China, named for the site in Shantung Prov- 
ince where its remains were first discovered by 


K.T. Wu. Dating from c. 3000 Bc to the mid- 


2nd millennium sc, it is characterized by fine 
burnished ware in wheel-turned vessels of an- 
gular outline; abundant gray pottery; rectan- 
gular polished stone axes; walls of com- 
pressed earth; and a method of divination by 
heating cattle bones and interpreting the 
cracks. Lung-shan Black Pottery ware has 
been found in northern Honan, Anhwei, and 
as far away as the Kwangtung Peninsula in 
the northeast. 
-Black Pottery culture discovery 8:1052f 
-distribution and pottery 

characteristics 19:177c; illus. 
‘pottery style and culture implications 4:299h 


lung squeeze (medicine): see 
squeeze. 


Lungwebungu (LUNGUEBUNGO) River, larg- 
est headwater tributary of the Zambezi River, 
in southwest central Africa; it rises in the cen- 
tral plateau of Angola to flow east and south- 
east into Zambia. There it joins the Zambezi 
65 mi (105 km) north of Mongu, near the 
Namboma Falls, after a course of 400 mi (640 
km). Major riparian towns.are Saliveca, Cher- 
menze, and Macafuma, Angola. 
14°19’ S, 23°14’ E 
‘map, Zambia 19:1131 
-Zambezi River tributaries 19:1127b; 

map 1128 


lungworm, any of a group of parasitic worms 
of the class Nematoda (phylum Aschelmin- 
thes) that infest the lungs and air passages of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, deer, and other animals. 
‘parasitic diseases of animals, table 2 5:870 


thoracic 


lungwort (lichen): see tree lungwort. 


lungwort, name used for plants of the genus 
Pulmonaria of the family Boraginaceae, espe- 


Lungwort (Pu/monaria) 
Sven Samelius 


cially P. officinalis, an herbaceous, hairy 
perennial plant, widespread in open woods 
and thickets of Europe. It is grown as a gar- 
den flower for its drooping, pink flowers that 
turn blue, and its often white-spotted leaves. 
The basal leaves are heart-shaped and the 
stem leaves clasping and oval. The flowering 
stems, topped by drooping clusters of cylin- 
drical flowers, reach 30 centimetres (one foot). 
With smaller flowers and narrow leaves, P. 
longifolia grows in similar terrain. 


Lung-wu (ruler of Fukien): see Chu Yiti- 
chien. 


Lung-yen, Pin-yin romanization LONG-YEN, 
town in southwestern Fukien Province 
(sheng), China. Lung-yen is a county (Asien) 
seat and the administrative seat of the Lung- 
yen Area (ti-chii), covering seven counties 
widely scattered over the mountainous region 
of southwest Fukien. It is situated on a 
branch of the Chiu-lung Chiang (river), at the 
centre of a highway network connecting it 
with Chang-chou and Amoy on the coast, 
Chang-p’ing and San-ming in central Fukien 
to the north, and the Kwangtung and Kiangsi 
provincial borders to the south and west. 
Lung-yen was established as a county seat in 
736. In the 1930s it became the centre of the 
short-lived Communist-type Min-hsi regime. 
The centre of a fertile basin with prosperous 


agriculture, since 1960 Lung-yen has been 
joined by a branch rail line to the Amoy- 
Ying-t’an (in Kiangsi) railway, which it joins 
at Chang-p’ing. Both Lung-yen and Chang- 
ping are centres of coal mining, with deposits 
of high-grade anthracite. The area around 
Lung-yen also has rich reserves of iron ore, as 
well as of manganese, tungsten, copper, lead, 
zinc, and molybdenum. In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, there were ambitious plans to de- 
velop heavy industry there. Pop. (early 1970s 
est.) 10,000-50,000. 

25°08’ N, 117°02’ E 

Lung Yiin (1888-1962), Chinese warlord, 
governor of Yunnan Province. He was a pro- 
tégé of T’ang Chi-yao (governor from 1913), 
against whom he led a coup in 1927 and 
whom he then replaced as governor. In 1945 
he was deposed and more or less imprisoned 
(1945-48) by the Nationalist government. 
Later he held positions in the government of 
the People’s Republic, but he came under cen- 
sure and was deprived of his posts in 1958. 
-Yunnan rule 19:1113f 


Luni, river in Rajasthan, western India. Ris- 
ing on the western slopes of the Ardavalli 
Range near Ajmer city, where it is known as 
the Sagarmati, the river flows generally south- 
west through the hills of Ajmer and briefly 
across the plains of Naguar and Pali districts. 
It then enters the desert of Jodhpur and 
Barmer districts and finally dissipates into the 
wastes of the northeast part of the Rann of 
Kutch, Gujarat state, after a 330-mi (530-km) 
course. A seasonal river, it receives much of 
the drainage of the southwest slopes of the 
Aravalli Range; the Jowai, Sukri, and Jojari 
rivers are its main tributaries. The Luini, the 
name of which derived from the Sanskrit 
Lavanavari (Salt River), is so-called because 
of its excessive salinity. The only major river 
of the area, it serves as an essential source of 
irrigation waters. 

24°40’ N, 71°15’ E 

‘map, India 9:278 

-Rajasthan’s physical geography 15:496b 

-Thar Desert’s drainage system 18:206g 


Lunik (space-probe series): see Luna. 


Lunn, Sir Arnold (Henry Moore) (b. 
April 18, 1888, Madras, India—d. June 2, 
1974, London), authority on skiing who in 
1922 introduced slalom gates (paired poles 
between which the skier must pass) and there- 
by created the modern Alpine slalom race. In 
1930 he induced the Fédération Internationale 
de Ski (Fis) to recognize competition in down- 
hill as well as slalom skiing. 

The editor of the British Ski Year Book 
(from 1919), Lunn served as a member of the 
FIS executive committee (1934-49) and as 
chairman of the International Downhill Ski 
Racing Committee (1946-49), During World 
War II he was a news correspondent in the 
Balkans and South America. In addition to 
The Story of Ski-ing (1952) and other books 
about the sport, he wrote numerous travel 
books and several works on religion: e.g., 
Difficulties (1932; with the English Roman 
Catholic theologian Ronald Knox). He was 
knighted in 1952. 


Lunsar, town, Northern Province, west cen- 
tral Sierra Leone. A traditional trade centre of 
the Marampa—Masimera chiefdom for rice 
and palm oil and kernels, it developed after 
1933 with the exploitation of iron ore, mined 
at Marampa, 4 mi (6 km) east. The town has 
a government health centre, a Roman Catho- 
lic hospital, and several schools. Pop. (latest 
census) 12,132. 

8°41’ N, 12°32’ W 

-map, Sierra Leone 16:734 

Lun yii (Chinese: “Conversations”), com- 
monly translated ANALECTS, one of four Con- 
fucian texts that when published together in 
1190 by the Neo-Confucian philosopher Chu 
Hsi, became the great Chinese classic known 
as Ssu shu (q.v.; “Four Books”). Lun yii 
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is considered by scholars to be the most relia- 
ble source of the doctrine of the ancient sage 
Confucius (551-479 Bc) and is usually the first 
Confucian text studied in schools. It covers 
practically all the basic ethical concepts of 
Confucius—e.g., jen (“benevolence”), chiin- 
tzu (“the superior man”), ?ien (‘““Heaven’’), 
chung yung (doctrine of “the mean’), Ji 
(“proper conduct’’), and cheng ming (‘‘adjust- 
ment to names”), The last inculcates the no- 
tion that all phases of a person’s conduct 
should correspond to the true significance of 
“names” —e.g., marriage should be true mar- 
riage, not concubinage. 

Among many direct quotations attributed to 
Confucius is one explaining filial piety (hsiao). 
If Asiao means nothing more than providing 
for parents, said Confucius, even dogs and 
horses do that; hsiao does not exist without 
genuine respect for parents. Lun yii also con- 
tains homely glimpses of Confucius as record- 
ed by his disciples. 

In general, Lun yii is unsystematic, occasion- 
ally repetitive, and sometimes inaccurate his- 
torically. 

-classical Confucian thought 4:1094f 
-content, authorship, and style 4:1104g 
-early prose literature 10:1052f 
-history of Confucianism 4:1100c 


Luo, also known as KAVIRONDO, people living 
in the flat country near Lake Victoria in the 
Kavirondo region of western Kenya and in 
northern Uganda; in the mid-1970s they num- 
bered about 1,700,000, mostly in Kenya. They 
speak a language of the Eastern Sudanic 
branch of the Chari-Nile group. One of the 
peoples most affected by modern develop- 
ments in East Africa, they are quite active in 
the politics of Kenya, Luo are settled agricul- 
turalists who also keep many cattle. They are 
found outside Kavirondo throughout East 
Africa as agricultural labourers and tenant 
farmers and as urban workers. 

Each Luo tribe is an autonomous political 
unit, controlled by a dominant clan or lineage. 
This segmentary lineage structure, associated 
with territorial units, is not organized around 
a particular office; there is no chief. The seg- 
mentary system itself is the basis of organiza- 
tion and cooperation. 

The Luo traditionally believed in a supreme 
creator, whom they called Nyasi (Nyasaye), 
and had a strong ancestor cult. Today most 
Luo are nominal Christians. 

-Kenya political differences 6:108f 
-Lake Victoria demography and 
geography 6:116c 
‘numbers, tribal affiliations, and culture 6:109g 
- predominance and expansion patterns 6:96a 


Luo-he (China): see Lo-ho. 
Luo language: see Nilotic languages. 
Luorawetlan (people): see Chukchi. 


Luorawetlan (LUORAVETLAN) languages, 
family of languages including Chukchi, 
Koryak, Kamchadal, Aliutor, and Kerek, 
spoken in northeastern Siberia. The Luora- 
wetlan language family is grouped with the 
Yeniseian languages, Yukaghir, and Gilyak, 
as the Paleosiberian language group. The 
largest languages of the Luorawetlan family 
are Chukchi, with 13,600 speakers, and 
Koryak, with 7,500. 

-linguistic aspects and speech range 13:914f; 

illus. 
-North Asian language area survey 10:666d 


Luo-yang (China): see Lo-yang. 


Lupacas, Aymaran-speaking Andean people 
of the Lake Titicaca region of South America, 
prominent in the 15th century. They became 
allied with the Incas early in the century and 
defeated their neighbouring rivals, the Collas. 
The Lupacas were subdued by the Incas in the 
1470s. 

-Inca conflicts and subjugation 1:848g 
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Lupemban (LupemsiAN) industry,  sub- 
Saharan African stone tool industry dating 
from the Late Pleistocene, beginning about 


as 
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Lupemban stone tools: 
(Top) bifacial point, (left) backed knife, (right) projectile 
point 


From F. Bordes, The Old Stone Age, copyright 1968 by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
and Weidenfeld and Nicolson Ltd.; used with permission 


40,000 years ago. The Lupemban industry is 
derived from and replaces the Sangoan indus- 
try, found in forested areas of sub-Saharan 
Africa. The Lupemban industry is character- 
ized by fairly small, well-shaped tools: chisels, 
adzes, planes (probably demonstrating inten- 
sive woodworking), sidescrapers, and blades. 
Most typically Lupemban is a lanceolate bifa- 
cial point (see Figure). 

‘evolution and characteristics 3:1091a 
prehistoric African tool specialization 1:289a 


Lupercalia, in Roman religion, ancient festi- 
val under the superintendence of a corpora- 
tion of priests called Luperci. The festival, 
held on February 15, began with the sacrifice 
of goats and a dog. Later there was a sacrifi- 
cial feast, after which the Luperci cut thongs 
from the skins of the victims and ran in two 
bands around the walls of the old Palatine 
city. A blow from the thong was supposed to 
cure sterility. The ritual is apparently in hon- 
our of no god; Lupercus, whom authorities 
sometimes name, seems a mere invention, and 
Faunus is a modern guess. The celebration of 
the festival went on until ap 494, when Pope 
Gelasius I replaced it with the Feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary (see 
Candlemas). 

-priestly position of Vestal Virgins 14:1009h 


Lupescu, Magda, original name MAGDA 
WOLFF, from 1947 PRINCESS ELENA (b. 1896?, 
Iasi, Romania—d. June 28/29, 1977, Estoril, 
Port.), adventuress who, as mistress of King 
Carol II of Romania, exerted a wide-ranging 
influence on Romanian public affairs during 
the 1930s, 

The facts concerning her early life are uncer- 
tain, but it is known that her father was Jew- 
ish and her mother Roman Catholic. She was 
evidently married to an army officer named 
Tampeanu when, in the early 1920s, she be- 
gan her liaison with Prince Carol, the heir-ap- 
parent to the Romanian throne. When Carol 
refused to end the relationship, he was forced 
to renounce his rights of succession and go 
into exile (1925). He later agreed to end the 
affair and became reconciled with his former 
wife, Princess Helen of Greece, in order to re- 
claim his crown; but shortly after his return to 
Romania as king in 1930 he installed Mme 
Lupescu in Bucharest. 

She soon came to wield an influence that was 
considered stronger than that of any govern- 


ment minister. The National Peasant Party 
leader Iuliu Maniu railed against the “sinister 
Jewish influence at the palace” that was “‘re- 
sponsible for almost every evil in this coun- 
try.” Her Jewish origins marked her especially 
for vilification by the principal Romanian 
Fascist organization, the Iron Guard. She fled 
the country with Carol after his abdication in 
September 1940. Upon her marriage to the 
former king in July 1947, he gave her the title 
Princess. Elena. After the death of Carol 
(1953) she continued to live in Estoril, Port. 


Lupin (China): see Man-chou-li. 


lupine, also spelled Lupin, any annual or her- 
baceous (i.e., nonwoody) perennial plant of 
the genus Lupinus within the pea family 
(Fabaceae). About 200 species are known, oc- 
curring in the Western Hemisphere and the 
Mediterranean region. Many are grown for 
their attractive flowers. Herbaceous lupines, 
which grow from about 30 to 120 centimetres 
(1-4 feet) tall, have long, upright, rather hairy 
stems. The compound leaves are somewhat 
star shaped, with up to 18 leaflets, each about 
2.5-4 centimetres long. The flowers, usually 
blue, violet, purple, white, rose, or yellow, are 
borne in long terminal clusters. The bluebon- 


Lupine (Lupinus) 
F.K. Anderson—EB Inc 


net (q.v.), L. subcarnosus, the official state 
flower of Texas, has bright blue flowers with a 
yellow or white spot. The tree form of lupine 
grows 1.2-2.4 metres (4-8 feet) tall and is 
rather shrubby in form. 


Lupino, the name of England’s oldest surviv- 
ing and one of its most celebrated theatrical 
families. 

The earliest traceable Lupino—who spelled 
his name Luppino—flourished probably in It- 
aly, c. 1612, and billed himself as Signor Lup- 
pino. His descendant, George William (1632- 
93), a singer, reciter, and puppet master, went 
to England as a political refugee. His son, 
George Charles (1662-1725), was a performer 
and puppeteer at the age of eight. After the 
Restoration the Luppino family was granted a 
license to play in the service of King Charles 
II. John Rich—the theatre manager and actor 
who originated the English pantomime—had 
as an apprentice a boy called George Richard 
Eastcourt Luppino (1710-87), whose son 
Thomas Frederick (1749-1845), the first to 
spell the family name Lupino, became a scenic 
artist and dancer, 

The family tree shows nearly all descendants 
to have been connected with the stage. 
George Hook Lupino (1820-1902) had 16 
children, at least 10 of whom became profes- 
sional dancers, two marrying into the family 
of the well-known actress Sara Lane, manager 
(1871-99) of the Britannia Theatre, London. 
Almost the last of the old-style clowns was 
George Hook’s eldest son, George (1853- 
1932), born in a dressing room of the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, who was immediately 
carried onto the stage in swaddling clothes. 
He died at the age of 79, shortly after his last 
performance as the clown in a harlequinade, 
with his son Barry as Harlequin. His two 
brothers, Arthur and Henry Charles (called 
Harry), were famous music hall performers at 
the turn of the century; Arthur, an incompa- 


rable animal impersonator, was chosen by Sir 
James Barrie to be Nana, the dog, in the pre- 
miere (1904) of Peter Pan. 

Of George Lupino’s children, Barry (1884- 
1962), besides being an actor, was the family 
archivist, and Stanley (1894-1942) was a 
popular comedian, playing variety for several 
years at the Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
Barry Lupino, having served some years as 
company comedian at the Britannia, made ex- 
tensive tours that included Australia (1913), 
South Africa, and the Far East. Excelling in 
pantomime and musical comedy, he wrote or 
was co-author of about 50 pantomimes, made 
numerous tours of the United States, and ap- 
peared in several films. Stanley, best remem- 
bered for his performances in revue and musi- 
cal comedy, wrote plays, novels, and From 
the Stocks to the Stars (1934), a collection of 
reminiscences. His nephew Henry George 
(1892-1959), taking Sara Lane’s name, was 
known under the stage name of Lupino Lane. 
A famous Cockney comedian, he toured ex- 
tensively in variety, starring also in musical 
comedy and pantomime. In 1937 he scored a 
tremendous success as Bill Snibson in the Brit- 
ish musical Me and My Girl, in which he 
created the “Lambeth walk,” a ballroom 
dance supposedly representing the strut of the 
Cockney residents of the Lambeth section of 
London. 

Stanley’s daughter Ida (1918- ) made her 
British motion-picture debut in 1932 in Her 
First Affair, later moving to the United 
States, where she first appeared in films in 
1934, Subsequently turning to independent 
production, she directed several motion pic- 
tures, in which she also often acted. Ida Lupi- 
no also wrote for, directed, and acted in 
television. 


lii pipes, in Chinese music theory, 12 bamboo 
pipes closed at one end and cut in lengths 
mathematically proper to produce, when 
blown across their open ends, the 12 tones of 
the untempered scale (i.e., a scale whose semi- 
tones are not all of equal size). This is the 
most ancient specific music theory system 
known. 

Although the pitches are the same as those 
of the Greek and early Western systems, their 
acoustical generation method is different; the 
Chinese tones are produced by the so-called 
overblown-fifths method, whereas the West 
used the divisions of a string. 

‘ancient Chinese system of musical 
pitch 12:670h 

‘construction and pitch standard 
usage 12:672f 


Lupkow Pass, gap in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains on the border between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

49°17' N, 22°01’ E 

‘Carpathian Mountain Range structure 3:949b 
lupoid hepatitis, also called AcTIVE CHRONIC 
HEPATITIS, form of cirrhosis of the liver, 
-symptoms, incidence, and treatment 10:1273f 


Lupton, Thomas Goff (b. Sept. 3, 1791, 
London—d. May 18, 1873, London), mez- 
zotint engraver and miniature painter, who in- 
troduced to the art of engraving soft steel 
plates that permitted a printing of up to 1,500 
mezzotints of excellent quality. The copper 
plates formerly used, being very soft, could 
produce only 50 of similar quality. Lupton ex- 
perimented with plates of nickel, tutenag (an 
impure zinc alloy), and steel before he pro- 
duced a satisfactory steel plate. It was well 
received, and from 1823 steel engravings 
superseded copper. Lupton’s works include 
copies of landscape series by J.M.W. Turner 
(e.g., “River Scenery of England” and “The 
Harbours of England”) as well as engraved 
portraits after oil paintings by eminent con- 
temporary British painters. 


Lupus, a southern constellation between 
Centaurus and Scorpius with stars whose 


brightness is of the third and fourth magni- 
tude. 
-constellation table 2:226 


lupus erythematosus, either of two distinct 
inflammatory diseases—discoid lupus erythe- 
matosus and systemic lupus erythematosus. 
In rare instances (5-10 percent of the cases), 
the discoid type develops into the systemic, 
according to some but not all investigators. 

Discoid lupus erythematosus is a disease of 
the skin that affects women more often than 
men. Distinct, reddened patches covered with 
grayish-brown scales may appear on the up- 
per cheeks and the nose, on the scalp, the lips, 
or the lining of the cheeks. The lesions on the 
outside of the cheeks and on the nose often 
are in a butterfly pattern. In treatment the 
affected skin is protected against sunlight and 
other powerful radiation. Antimalarial drugs 
sometimes bring about improvement. 

Systemic erythematosus, also called dis- 
seminated lupus erythematosus, may affect 
any organ or structure of the body, especially 
the skin, the joints, the kidneys, the heart, the 
serous membranes (membranes that exude 
moisture, such as those of the joints or those 
lining the abdomen), and the lymph nodes. 
The skin lesions may resemble the lesions of 
discoid lupus erythematosus, Among the fea- 
tures that lead to identification of the disease 
are the typical skin lesions, the characteristic 
way in which the skin reacts to sunlight, the 
inflammation of the joints that does not cause 
deformity, the inflammation of the kidneys, 
and the presence in the blood of characteristic 
antibodies (modified proteins that form in re- 
sponse to the presence of a foreign protein or 
polypeptide or, in the case of autoantibodies, 
to the body’s own tissues as though they were 
foreign). The first of these typical antibodies 
to be recognized was named the lupus ery- 
thematosus cell factor. Treatment of systemic 
lupus erythematosus is directed toward relief 
of pain, controlling the inflammation, and 
limiting as far as possible the damage to vital 
organs. 

-atrophy of skin 2:353f 

-dermal connective tissue 

diseases 16:848¢ 

-joint pain and inflammation 10:261b 

-symptoms, course, and treatment 5:20b 


Lupus of Ferriéres, also spelled Loup DE 
FERRIERES and called LUPUS SERVATUS (c. 805- 
c. 862), French scholar. 

textual criticism principles 18:193a 


Lii Pu-wei (d. 235 sc, Szechwan Province, 
China), minister of the state of Ch’in, one of 
the small feudal kingdoms into which China 
was divided between 771 and 221 spc, Under 
Lii’s clever management the state of Ch’in, in 
northwest China, engulfed many of its neigh- 
bouring states, and by the end of Lii’s minis- 
try, China was well on the way to unification. 

Originally a merchant, Lii used his influence 
to have one of the princes of Ch’in declared 
the heir apparent to the throne. And when the 
Prince fell in love with one of Lii’s concubines, 
Lii relinquished her, even though she was ru- 
moured to be pregnant at the time. In return 
for these favours, the Prince, when he became 
ruler of Ch’in, made Lii minister of state, a 
position he continued to hold after the ruler 
died and the concubine’s son Cheng, or Ying, 
came to the throne in 247 Bc. 

Implicated in a revolt against the boy Em- 
peror in 238 sc, Lii was banished from the 
capital. After he was accused of involvement 
in a second plot against the throne, he was 
again banished, this time to the present-day 
central province of Szechwan, where he is said 
to have ended his life by poison. Calling him- 
self Shih Huang Ti (“First Sovereign Emper- 
or’), Cheng completed the unification of 
China begun by Lii and founded the Ch’in 
dynasty (221-206 Bc). 

While serving as minister, Lii engaged a 
number of scholars to produce an encyclopae- 
dia of knowledge. The result was the first ex- 


pertly arranged, full-length book, the famous 
Lii-shih Chun Chiu (“The Spring and Au- 
tumn Annals of Mr. Lii’’), a compendium of 
folklore and pseudoscientific and Taoist writ- 
ings. 

‘Chin throne intrigue 4:428c 

-prose style 10:1053a 


Luque, city, northwestern Central depart- 
ment, southern Paraguay. Founded in 1635, 
Luque rose to prominence as the temporary 
national capital during the bloody Paraguay- 
an War (1864-70) with Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. The fruit, sugarcane, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and livestock produced in the area supply 
the markets of nearby Asuncion, to which it is 
accessible by railroad and highway. Luque 
also contains soap factories, distilleries, tile 
and brick factories, and processing plants. 
25°16’ S, 57°34’ W 

-Peru conquest participation 14:487g 
Luquillo, municipality, Puerto Rico. 

18°22’ N, 64°43’ W 

-area and population table 15:261 

Luquillo, Sierra de (Puerto Rico): see Cen- 
tral, Cordillera. 


Lur, name applied to a mountain people of 
western Iran. The Lurs speak a distinct lan- 
guage closely related to Persian and are Mus- 
lims. They are thought to be of aboriginal 
stock, with strong Iranian, Arabic, and other 
admixtures. 

The Lurs and their neighbours, the Bakhtya- 
ris, are partly agricultural and partly pastoral 
tribes. Lush grazing pastures between the 
mountain ranges enabled the Lurs to maintain 
themselves as pastoral nomads until the 20th 
century, when they developed agriculture 
largely in response to economic and political 
pressures from outside. Lurs on the western 
frontier, south of Kermanshah, Iran, were 
once almost independent under their own va- 
lis (viceroys) until Reza Shah Pahlavi brought 


Nomads of Luristan 


Paul Almasy 


them under control of the central government 
and deported some sections to Khorasan. The 
economic and political life of the Lurs resem- 
bles that of their northern Kurdish neigh- 
bours. The traditional authority of the tribal 
chiefs remains a more viable force among no- 
madic groups than among those who are 
more fully settled. As with the Kurds and 
Bakhtyaris, women among the Lurs have tra- 
ditionally had greater freedom than Arab or 
Persian women. The Lurs have never required 
their women to wear the veil or to seclude 
themselves from male company. 
-Tran’s ethnic and linguistic 

groups 9:824b 
‘Iraqi population and distribution 9:876e 


lur, bronze horn, or, loosely, trumpet found 
in prehistoric Scandinavian excavations. It has 
a conical bore, is 5 to 8 feet (1% to 2% metres) 
long in a bent S-shape, resembling a mam- 
moth tusk, and ends in a flat metal disk. The 
mouthpiece is permanently affixed. Lurer usu- 


395 Lureat 


ally occur in pairs and were probably played 
ritually. 
‘origin, development, and range 19:853f 


Lur, Late Bronze Age; in the 
Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen 


By courtesy of the National Museum, Denmark 


Luray Caverns, series of limestone caves in 
Page County, northwestern Virginia, U.S., 
near the town of Luray. Covering 64 ac (26 
ha), the caverns, discovered in 1878, were 
formed millions of years ago by underground 
rivers and seepage of acid-bearing water 
through layers of limestone and clay. In time 
the clay was washed away, leaving only the 
limestone shell. Long after the formation of 
the caverns and the development of stalactites 
from dripping limewater, they were filled with 
glacial mud. The acid-charged mud eroded 
the dripstone and altered its shape. When the 
mud was later removed by flowing water, the 
older eroded forms remained alongside the 
new growth, resulting in a striking display of 
many-hued stalactites, stalagmites, columns, 
and cascades, including massive columns 
wrenched from upright positions and hurled 
onto the floor. 

The caverns, open to the public, comprise a 
group of chambers, 30 to 140 ft in height, with 
indirect lighting and connected by corridors, 
stairways, and bridges. The inside tempera- 
ture is a constant 54° F (12° C). 
38°40’ N, 78°28’ W 
Lurcat, Jean (b. July 1, 1892, Bruyéres, Fr.- 
d. Jan. 6, 1966, Saint-Paul, Fr.), painter and 
designer who is frequently called the most in- 
strumental figure in initiating the French 
revival of the art of designing and weaving 
tapestries in the 20th century. Although his 
first tapestries were executed and exhibited in 
1917, it was not until 1936 that he turned 
from being primarily a painter to designing 
tapestries. In 1939 he and the painters Tous- 
saint Dubreuil and Marcel Gromaire went to 
Aubusson, a French town historically as- 
sociated with tapestry weaving since at least 
the 16th century, and established a centre for 
the making of modern tapestries in coopera- 
tion with the master weaver Francois Tabard. 
Among the most famous of the more than 
1,000 tapestries he designed are the “Four 
Seasons” (1940; on loan to the oecp building 
in Paris), the “‘Apocalypse Tapestry” (1948; in 
the church of Notre-Dame de Toute-Grace, 
Plateau d’Assy, département of Haute-Savoie, 
France), and “‘The Song of the World” (1957- 
64). Lurcat also did set and costume designs 
for the theatre, ceramics, book illustrations, 
lithographs, and wrote poetry, as well as 
books on tapestry. 

-tapestry renaissance inauguration 17:1066f 


i} 
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lure, in animal behaviour, any of various 
methods of deception used to attract other 
animals for food or for purposes of reproduc- 
tion. 

-falcon use on prey 4:1012a 

-mimicry tactics, evolution, and forms 12:214f 
‘reproductive and predatory examples 2:806c 
-snake use of tail 16:561h 


Lurgan, market town and _ municipal 
borough, County Armagh, Northern Ireland. 
In 1610 James I granted land to John Brown- 
low, who formed an English colony there. By 
the end of the 17th century, linen manufac- 
ture, still the chief industry, was established. 
James Logan emigrated from Lurgan in 1699 
to become one of the founders of Pennsyl- 
vania. Lurgan Castle (now Brownlow House) 
was built in 1836. Pop.(1971) 23,853. 

54°28’ N, 6°20’ W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:867 

Lurgi process, gasification of coal by reac- 
tion with steam and oxygen under high pres- 
sures, 

‘coal gasification process 4:788b; illus. 


Lurgi-Spiilgas process, pyrolysis of coal in 
internally-heated retorts. 
-coal processing comparisons 4:784f 


Luria, Aleksandr Romanovich (1902-77), 
Russian neuropsychologist. 
‘emotion reflected in finger movement 6:759h 


Luria, Isaac ben Solomon 11:187, byname 
HA-ARI, meaning The Lion (b. 1534, Jerusalem 
—d. Aug. 5, 1572, Safed, now in Israel), 
founder of a school of Kabbala, or Jewish 
esoteric mysticism, named after him. 

Abstract of text biography. Luria’s youth 
was spent in Egypt, where he became versed 
in rabbinic studies and eventually concentrat- 
ed on study of the Zohar, the central work of 
Kabbala. In 1570, just two years before his 
death, he went to Safed, in Galilee, a centre of 
the Kabbalistic movement, and studied under 
Moses ben Jacob Cordovero, the greatest 
Kabbalist of the time. Luria developed his 
own Kabbalistic system and began teaching it 
to pupils, while making his living at trade. He 
had a great influence on the spiritual atmo- 
sphere of Safed. Although Luria wrote few 
works apart from three well-known hymns, 
his doctrines were recorded by his pupil 
Hayyim Vital, who presented them in 
a voluminous posthumous collection and 
helped make Lurianic Kabbala a major new 
force in Jewish mysticism. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

“captivity, persecution, and gelippot 10:321h 

-messianic Kabbalistic speculation 10:188h 


Luria, Ruggiero di: see Lauria, Ruggiero 
di. 


Luria, Salvador (Edward) (b. Aug. 13, 
1912, Turin, Italy), Italian-born U.S. biologist 
who (with Max Delbriick and Alfred Day 
Hershey) won the Nobel Prize for Physiology 
or Medicine in 1969 for research on bacterio- 
phages, viruses that infect bacteria. 

Luria went to the U.S. in 1940 after learning 
the techniques of phage research at the Pas- 
teur Institute in Paris. Soon after his arrival, 
he met Delbriick, through whom he became 
involved with the American Phage Group, an 
informal scientific organization devoted to 
solving the problems of viral self-replication. 
Working with a member of the group in 1942, 
Luria obtained an electron micrograph of 
phage particles, which confirmed earlier de- 
scriptions of them as consisting of a round 
head and a thin tail. 

In 1943 Luria and Delbriick published a pa- 
per showing that, contrary to the current 
views, viruses undergo permanent changes in 
their hereditary material. Luria also proved 
that the simultaneous existence of phage-resis- 
tant bacteria with phage-sensitive bacteria in 


the same culture was a result of the selection 
of spontaneous bacterial mutants. In 1945 
Hershey and Luria demonstrated the exis- 
tence not only of such bacterial mutants but 
also of spontaneous phage mutants. 

The author of a college textbook, General 
Virology (1953), Luria became Sedgwick 
professor of biology at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, in 1964, af- 
ter serving there as professor of microbiology 
from 1959. In 1974 he became director of the 
Center for Cancer Research at MIT. 


Luri language, Iranian language spoken by 
the aboriginal Lurs of the Lorestan governor- 
ate of Iran. 

‘characteristics and distribution 9:863d 
‘Indo-Iranian languages distribution map 9:442 
-Iran’s linguistic groups 9:824b 


Luristan (Iran): see Lorestan. 


Luristan (LorestAN) Bronzes, horse trap- 
pings, utensils, weapons, jewelry, belt buckles, 
ritual and votive objects of bronze probably 
dating from roughly 1500-500 sc that have 
been excavated since the late 1920s in the 
Harsin, Khorramabad, and Alishtar valleys 


Bronze standard with ibexes, from Luristan (Lorestan), 
Iran; in the University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

By courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia 


of the Zagros Mountains in the western Irani- 
an governorate of Lorestan, especially at the 
site of Tepe Sialk. The question of who made 
them is still conjectural. Scholars generally 
believe that it was the Cimmerians, a nomadic 
people from southern Russia who may have 
invaded Iran in the 8th century Bc; alterna- 
tively, such related Indo-European peoples as 
the early Medes and Persians may have been 
their makers. 

‘Median metalwork 19:269f; illus. 270 

-Persian bronze industry 11:1096b 


Lusaka, capital of Zambia, on a limestone 
plateau 4,198 ft (1,280 m) above sea level; it 
lies at the junction of the Great North Road 
(to Tanzania) and the Great East Road (to 
Malawi) and has rail connections to Living- 
stone and Ndola. It became the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia in 1935 and attained 
municipal status in 1960. In 1976 the city and 
its environs became a province. Its modern 
government section contrasts with the old 
township along the railway line. Although 
basically reliant on its agricultural environs, 
and a major collecting point for maize (corn) 
and tobacco, Lusaka has a mixed economy 
that includes cement, textile, and shoe manu- 
facture, radio assembly, and food processing. 
An international airport and the University of 
Zambia (founded 1965) are just outside the 
city, and the Munda Wanga Botanical Gar- 
dens are nearby. Pop. (1976 est.) 483,000. 
1522525928907 


-map, Zambia 19:1131 
‘politics, education, and commerce 19:1128g 


Lusatia, German Lausitz, Sorbian LuziA 
(from luz, “meadow”’), central European terri- 
tory of the Sorbs (Lusatians, or Wends), 
called Sorben (or Wenden) by the Germans. 
In the 9th century the area settled by the 
Sorbs, a Slavic people, extended westward to 
the Saale River. 

It was conquered by the Germans in 928 and 
in 1002 by the Poles, who incorporated it into 
Poland in 1018. In 1033 it was divided be- 
tween Meissen and Brandenburg, and severe 
restrictions were placed on the Sorb inhabi- 
tants. They were relieved only after 1368-70, 
when the area was made part of the Bohemian 
crownlands by the Holy Roman emperor 
Charles IV. Lusatia became part of Saxony in 
1635. In 1815 Lower Lusatia was transferred 
to Prussia, and the area was subjected to an 
intensive Germanization campaign, particu- 
larly in the eastern sections after 1871. Its in- 
habitants were suppressed again by Hitler. 
Lusatia was incorporated into the German 
Democratic Republic in 1949, and the Sorbs 
were guaranteed the right to use their lan- 
guage and to maintain their distinctive cul- 
ture. Lusatia lies primarily in Cottbus and 
Dresden districts. 

‘Bohemian historical relation 2:1187h 


Lusatian languages: see Sorbian languages. 


Lusatian Mountains, Czech LuZICKE HORY, 
German LAUSITZER GEBIRGE, mountain group 
in extreme northern Bohemia, Czechoslova- 
kia, part of the Sudeten. The group extends 
from the Jestéd ridge in the east (3,320 ft 
[1,012 m]) to the gorge of the Elbe (Labe) Riv- 
er at DéCcin in the west and also into Poland 
and East Germany. Sandstone is the com- 
monest rock, but there are also volcanic rock 
formations in conical hills. The Lusatian 
Mountains are separated from the Jizera 
Mountains (Jizerské hory) by the Neisse 
(Nisa) River. 

50°48’ N, 14°40’ E 

Luscinia, genus of songbirds also called Eri- 
thacus (q.v.). 


Luscinus, Gaius Fabricius: see Fabricius 
Luscinus, Gaius. 


Luscius Lanuvinus (2nd century Bc), Ro- 
man playwright, contemporary of Terence. 
‘rivalry with Terence 18:143b 


Lushai, also spelled LusHe!, Tibeto-Burman- 
speaking people numbering about 270,000 
and referred to as Mizo in Indian official pub- 
lications. They inhabit the mountainous tract 
on the India-Burma border known as the 
Mizo (Lushai) Hills, in the Indian union terri- 
tory of Mizoram. Like the Kuki tribes, with 
which they have affinities, the Lushai tradi- 
tionally practiced shifting slash-and-burn cul- 
tivation, moving their villages frequently. 
Their migratory habits facilitated rapid ex- 
pansion in the 18th and 19th centuries at the 
expense of weaker Kuki clans. 

Lushai villages traditionally were situated on 
the crests of hills or spurs and, until the pacifi- 
cation of the country under British rule, were 
fortified by stockades. Every village, though 
comprising members of several distinct clans, 
was an independent political unit ruled by a 
hereditary chief. The stratified Lushai society 
consisted originally of chiefs, commoners, 
serfs, and slaves (war captives), The British 
suppressed feuding and: headhunting but ad- 
ministered the area through the indigenous 
chiefs. Many of the Lushai have been Chris- 
tianized and educated. 

The Kuki clans have been largely absorbed 
by the Lushai, adopting the Lushai customs 
and language. They traditionally lived in very 
small settlements in the jungles, each ruled by 
its own chief. The youngest son of the chief in- 
herited his father’s property, while the other 


sons were provided with wives from the village 
and sent out to found villages of their own. The 
Kuki live an isolated existence in the bamboo 
forests, which provide them with their building 
and handicraft materials. 

-Manipur population and culture 11:452b 


Lu Shan (China): see Lu Mountains. 


Lushan Plenum (1959), meeting of the Chi- 
nese Communist Central Committee at which 
shortcomings of the Great Leap Forward were 
revealed, 

-people’s communes controversy 4:394g 


lii shih (“regulated verse’), Chinese poetic 
form. 
‘pattern and usage 10:1054c 


Lii-shih Ch’un Ch’iu (Chinese: “The Spring 
and Autumn Annals of Mr, Lii’’), 3rd-century 
BC compendium of Chinese folklore and Tao- 
ist writings by Lii Pu-wei. 

‘Chinese literature development 10:1052h 
-hydrological cycle 6:77g 


Lushnjé, province, Albania. Pop. (1970 est.) 
91,000 


-area and population 1:419f; table 
Lii-shun (China): see Port Arthur. 


Lusignan, noble family of Poitou (a province 
of western France) that provided numerous 
crusaders and kings of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and 
Lesser Armenia. A branch of the family be- 
came counts of La Marche and Angouléme 
and played a role in precipitating the baronial 
revolt in England against King Henry III. The 
castle of Lusignan is associated with the medi- 
eval legend of Mélusine. 

Hugh (Hugues) I, lord of Lusignan, was a 
vassal of the counts of Poitiers in the 10th cen- 
tury, Early members of the family participated 
in the crusades; but it was Hugh VIII’s sons 
who established the family fortunes. 

Hugh VIII’s eldest son and successor, Hugh 
IX the Brown (died 1219), held the countship 
of La Marche. In 1200 his fiancée, Isabella of 
Angouléme, was taken for wife by his feudal 
lord, King John of England. This outrage 
caused Hugh to turn to the King of France, 
Philip If Augustus, forming an alliance that 
culminated in John’s loss of his continental 
possessions, 

John, in an attempt to pacify Hugh, gave his 
daughter Joan as fiancée to Hugh X (died 
1249), but the marriage never took place, In- 
stead, after John’s death, Hugh X married his 
widow, Isabella, in 1220. Hugh and Isabella 
fluctuated in their loyalty to John’s successor 
(Isabella’s son), Henry Ii]. When Louis IX of 
France granted Poitou as a countship to his 
brother Alphonse, Hugh at first supported 
him, Isabella’s anger caused a change of mind 
and, eventually, brought about a disastrous 
revolt supported by Henry III. In this revolt 
Hugh lost his principal strongholds, but Louis 
IX pardoned the Lusignans, and they swore 
loyalty again. 

Nine children were born to Isabella and Hugh 
X, five of whom went to England at the invita- 
tion of their half brother, Henry III. There 
they were rewarded with lands, riches, and dis- 
tinctions at the expense of the English barons, 
who eventually revolted against Henry and 
forced the exile of the Lusignan brothers from 
England in 1258. Hugh XIII (died 1303) 
pledged La Marche and Angouléme to Philip 
IV the Fair. of France. 

Two other sons of Hugh VIII became kings 
of Jerusalem and Cyprus. Guy (see Lusignan, 
Guy de), through his marriage to Sibyl, the 
sister of King Baldwin IV of Jerusalem, got the 
kingdom in 1186 but lost his capital city in 
wars with the Muslims (1187) and finally ex- 
changed his empty title for the sovereignty of 
Cyprus (1192) 

Guy’s brother Amalric II (g.v.;Amaury II, 
died April 1, 1205) succeeded to the crown of 
Cyprus and, became king of Jerusalem in 1197 
by marrying Sybil’s sister Isabella after the 
death of her two previous husbands. Amalric 


was the founder of a dynasty of sovereigns of 
Cyprus lasting until 1475, when Cyprus was 
ceded to Venice. His descendants after 1269 
regularly enjoyed the title of king of Jerusalem. 
Among the most famous members of the 
house who ruled in Cyprus was Peter I (Pierre 
I; died 1369), who set forth on various expedi- 
tions against the Muslims in a last attempt to 
gain the Holy Lands. He was assassinated by 
discontented nobles in Cyprus. 


Lusignan, Guy de (b. c. 1129—d. 1194), king 
of Jerusalem who lost the kingdom in wars 
against the Muslims. In 1180 he married Sibyl, 
sister of Baldwin IV, king of Jerusalem. When 
Baldwin died in 1185, Sibyl’s son by a previous 
marriage, the six-year-old Baldwin V, inherited 
the crown. But the child died in 1186, possibly 
poisoned by Guy. Sibyl then became queen 
and, announcing her intention to choose the 
most worthy noble to be her husband and 
king, divorced Guy, only to choose him again 
as king and husband. 

War broke out with Saladin (1137-93), sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, and, when the city of Ti- 
berias fell in 1187, Guy resolved to deliver it. 
His troops were defeated at Hattin (near Ti- 
berias; see Hattin, Battle of ) by Saladin’s su- 
perior forces. Guy himself was captured, along 
with many other nobles, but was released 
when he ceded the town of Ascalon (Ashkel- 
on), a port in Palestine. Jerusalem fell to Sala- 
din on Oct. 2, 1187, ending the kingdom found- 
ed by Godefroy de Bouillon during the First 
Crusade (1096-99), 

The fall of Jerusalem provoked a new crusade 
from Europe (the Third Crusade, 1189-92), 
While awaiting this aid, Guy, despite a vow 
not to wage war against Saladin, besieged 
Saint-Jean-d’Acre (Akko), though unsuccess- 
fully. After Sibyl died in 1190, Guy and Con- 
rad de Montferrat, husband of Sibyl’s sister 
Isabella, fought over the now empty title. In 
1192 Guy ceded the title to the English king 
Richard I the Lion-Heart in exchange for sov- 
ereignty over the island of Cyprus. 

-Crusades expeditionary involvement 5:302g 
passim to 305g 
-Cypriot feudal monarchy 5:407f 


Lusignan, Guy de (d. 1344), king of Lesser 
Armenia. 
‘Armenian dynastic succession 18:1043c _ 


Lusitani, federation of Celtic peoples in what 
is now Portugal that resisted Roman penetra- 
tion in the 2nd century Bc. The name Lusitania 
was given to a Roman province later estab- 
lished (25 Bc) in central Portugal. 

-Roman conquest and uprising 17:404b 
-Spanish resistance against Rome 15:1095h 


Lusitania, British liner the sinking of which 
by a German submarine on May 7, 1915, con- 
tributed to the entry of the United States into 
World War I. The 32,000-ton ship was sailing 
on her regular run from New York to Liver- 
pool despite the war, with a full load of passen- 


The “Lusitania” 
By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, Eng. 
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gers and a cargo including munitions. Her 
speed (18 knots at the time) was so much great- 
er than that of contemporary submarines that 
a considerable amount of luck was required for 
U-boat 20 to get into torpedo range. Though 
she was only a few miles off the Irish coast, the 
“Lusitania” sank so quickly that lifeboats and 
life rafts could not be fully loaded and low- 
ered; of the 1,959 passengers and crew aboard, 
1,198 perished. 
‘civilian passenger losses 19;950c 
-U.S. neutrality repercussions 18:986d 
-Wilson’s rejection of submarine 

warfare 19:837g 


lussatite, a widespread silica mineral, the 
fibrous variety of low-temperature cristobalite 
(q.v.; cf. opal) that occurs with opal and chal- 
cedony near the surface of low-temperature 
hydrothermal deposits. Originally found in the 
bitumen veins at Lussat, Fr. (whence its name), 
it also occurs in Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary. For detailed physical properties, see 
table under silica minerals. 


Lussino (now Loiinj, island, Yugoslavia): see 
Cres. 


Lussy, Melchior (b. 1529, Stans, Switz.—d. 
Nov. 14, 1606, Stans), Roman Catholic parti- 
san and champion of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. 

Representative of the Catholic cantons at the 
Council of Trent and at the courts of four 
popes—Paul IV, Pius IV, Gregory XIII, and 
Gregory XIV—Lussy devoted much of his life 
to the furtherance of papal interests. Serving in 
the army of the Papal States (1557) and later 
in that of Venice (1560), he secured a substan- 
tial fortune from the sale of Swiss mercenaries 
into the pope’s service. Lussy was a personal 
friend of St. Charles Borromeo, cardinal arch- 
bishop of Milan, and played a major role in im- 
plementing the reforms of Trent in Catholic 
Switzerland. In his native Unterwalden, he 
ruled as a virtual dictator. He also served on 
numerous diplomatic missions. 


Lustenau, town, Vorarlberg Bundesland (fed- 
eral state), western Austria, on the Rhine Riv- 
er, just west of Dornbirn. First mentioned in 
887, it later became an imperial free city (until 
1803) and passed to Austria in 1814. A cus- 
toms station on the Swiss border, Lustenau 
has a well-known embroidery industry. Pop. 
(971), 13,239: 

47°26’ N, 9°39’ E 

-map, Austria 2:443 

Lust for Life (1933), biography of Vincent 
van Gogh, by Irving Stone. 

-fictionalized biographical literature 2:1009c 


lustration (from Latin /ustratio: “purification 
by sacrifice’), any of various processes in an- 
cient Greece and Rome whereby individuals 
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or communities rid themselves of ceremonial 
impurity (e.g., bloodguilt, pollution incurred 
by contact with childbirth or with a corpse) or 
simply from the profane or ordinary state, 
which made it dangerous to come into contact 
with sacred rites of objects. The methods var- 
ied from sprinkling with, or washing in, water, 
through rubbing with various substances, 
such as blood or clay, to complicated ceremo- 
nies, some of which involved confession of 
sins, Fumigation and rites of swinging (proba- 
bly aimed at purification by air or wind) were 
also used. 

When a community was to be purified, either 
from collective guilt or from the accumulated 
ill luck and ill-doing of a period of time, differ- 
ent processes were used from culture to cul- 
ture. The usual Greek method, for instance, 
seems to have been to lead through the village 
certain persons or animals capable of absorb- 
ing the pollution, who were then led out of the 
city. In Rome, purifying materials were led or 
carried around the person or community in 
question. Many noteworthy public rites were 
of this kind, such as the Lupercalia (around 
the original Palatine settlement) and the am- 
burbium (‘‘around the city”), 


lustre, in mineralogy, the appearance of a 
mineral surface with respect to reflective 
qualities. Lustre depends upon the refractive 
power, diaphaneity (degree of transparency), 
and structure of the mineral. Variations in 
these properties produce different kinds of 
lustre, whereas variations in the quantity of 
reflected light produce different intensities of 
the same lustre. The kind and intensity of lus- 
tre is the same for crystal faces of like symme- 
try but may be different on those with differ- 
ent symmetry. 

The kinds of lustre are usually described as 
follows (the prefix “‘sub-,” as in submetallic, is 
used to express imperfect lustre of the kind): 
metallic (the lustre of metals—e.g., gold, tin, 
copper; minerals with a metallic lustre are 
usually opaque and have refractive indices 
near 2.5); adamantine (nearly metallic lustre 
of diamond and other transparent or translu- 
cent minerals with high refractive indices be- 
tween 1.9 and 2.5 and relatively great density 
—e.g., cerrussite and other compounds of 
lead); vitreous (lustre of broken glass—the 
most common lustre in the mineral kingdom; 
it occurs in translucent and transparent miner- 
als with refractive indices between 1.3 and 1.8, 
as in quartz); resinous (the lustre of yellow 
resins—e.g., sphalerite); greasy (the lustre of 
oiled surfaces—e.g., nepheline, cerargyrite); 
pearly (like pearl or mother of pearl—e.g., 
talc; surfaces parallel to a perfect cleavage ex- 
hibit this lustre, which results from the repeat- 
ed reflections from minute cleavage cracks); 
silky (like silk—e.g., satin spar; minerals with 
a fibrous structure have this lustre); dull or 
earthy (without lustre—e.g., chalk, kaolin). 
-rock properties and weathering effect 15:964d 


lustred glass, American art glass in the Art 
Nouveau (q.v.) style. It was first produced in 
the U.S. by Louis Comfort Tiffany, who was 
issued a patent in 1881, and subsequently by 
other glassworks such as the Quezal Art 
Glass Company (see Quezal glass), The inten- 
tion of the inventor of Tiffany lustred glass, 
Arthur J. Nash, was to re-create artificially 
the natural iridescent sheen, created by corro- 
sion, of long-buried antique glassware. 

Most of Tiffany’s lustred glass differed from 
that produced in the 1870s in Paris and Vien- 
na in that it had a pearllike sheen rather than 
a mirrorlike finish. Such variation resulted 
from differences in the type and colour of the 
glass to which the metallic, lustre pigments 
were applied. On transparent glass, such as 
was used in Europe, the effect is a brilliant 
iridescence; on opaque glass, which Tiffany 
generally used, a pearllike sheen. Lustre ap- 
plied to glass that is both transparent and yel- 


Vase of Favrile lustre glass made by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, New York City, 1896; in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


low in colour produces gold; while transpar- 
ent cobalt-blue glass sandwiched between two 
layers of transparent yellow glass turns, when 
lustred, to a deep and iridescent blue. 
Among Tiffany’s more intricately and lavish- 
ly lustred wares is textured lustre ware, in 
which inlaid decoration is added to mul- 
ticoloured iridescence, and lustre decorated 
ware, in which the opaque glass body is deco- 
rated with threads or patches of both trans- 
parent and coloured glass that, when lustred, 
result in contrasting effects of brilliance and 
subdued sheen. 
-glass decorative process origin and use 8:183h 


lustreware, type of pottery ware decorated 
with metallic lustres by techniques dating at 


Lustreware: (top) Persian lustreware jug from 
Ray, Iran, c. 1200; (bottom) pearlware jug 
decorated in platinum (‘‘poor man’s silver'’) lustre 
and underglaze blue, Staffordshire, England, 
early 19th century; both in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
photographs, EB Inc. 


least from the 9th century. One technique of 
Middle Eastern origin, which produced a fa- 
mous Hispano-Moresque pottery in Spain and 
Italian and Spanish maiolica, involved a mul- 
tistaged process that produced a kind of stain- 
ing of the ware. 

In a second type of lustreware, cheaper and 
less complicated, pigments containing salts of 
gold and platinum were used. Although in- 
spired by the late-18th-century Spanish ma- 
iolica dishes, it was an English invention that 
found its widest and most economical applica- 
tion throughout the 19th century. 

Among the lustres produced in Spain were 
golden-greenish-tinged and tarnished-copper 
lustres, which in the 17th century tended to be 
replaced by bright-red copper lustres; in 16th- 
century Italy, ruby-red or golden-yellow lus- 
tres with nacreous reflections predominated. 
Because of a scarcity of gold during the Napo- 
leonic Wars, most potters turned to a silver 
lustre that was produced with platinum chlo- 
ride and was known as “poor man’s silver” 
for its resemblance to the more expensive 
Sheffield plate. 

‘Islamic, Turkish, and European 
history 14:901g passim to 905h 
-Islamic pottery development 9:992c 
‘pottery decoration with metals 14:896h; 
illus. 905 


Lii-ta, Pin-yin romanization LU-pA, an au- 
tonomous subprovincial-level municipality 
(shih) in Liaoning Province (sheng), China. It 
comprises the Liaotung Peninsula, including 
the two cities of Port Arthur (Lti-shun) and 
Dairen (Ta-lien). Its name derives from a 
combination of Lii-shun and Ta-lien, See also 
Dairen; Port Arthur. 
36°55 Nez ie3oe8 
Lut Desert, Persian DAsHT-E LUT, also 
spelled DASHT-I LUT, lying in the regions of 
Kerman, Seistan, and Khurasan, eastern Iran. 
It stretches about 200 mi (320 km) from 
northwest to southeast and is about 100 mi 
wide. In the east a great massif of dunes and 
sand rises, while in the west an extensive area 
of high ridges are separated by wind-swept 
corridors, In its lowest, salt-filled depression 
—less than 1,000 ft (300 m) above sea level— 
the summer heat and low humidity are be- 
lieved to be unsurpassed anywhere. 
-Iran’s sand waste and biblical 

legend 9:821g 
-map, Iran 9:822 


lute, plucked stringed instrument popular in 
16th- and 17th-century Europe; and a class of 
stringed instruments. 

The lute that was prominent in European 
popular art and music of the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods originated as the Arab al- 
‘ad. This instrument was brought to Europe in 
the 13th century by way of Spain and by re- 
turning crusaders and is still played in Arab 
countries. Like the al-‘dd, the European lute 
has a deep, pear-shaped body, a neck with a 
bent-back pegbox, and strings hitched to a 
tension, or guitar-type, bridge glued to the in- 
strument’s belly. European lutes have a large, 
circular sound hole cut into the belly and or- 
namented with a perforated rose carved from 
the belly’s wood. 

The earliest lutes followed the Arab instru- 
ments in having four strings plucked with a 
quill plectrum. By the mid-14th century the 
strings had become pairs, or courses. During 
the 15th century the plectrum was abandoned 
in favour of playing with the fingers, movable 
gut frets were added to the fingerboard, and 
the instrument acquired a fifth course. By the 
16th century the classic form of the lute was 
established, with its six courses of strings (the 
top course a single string) tuned to G-c-f-a- 
d’-g’, beginning with the second C below mid- 
dle C. Playing technique was systematized, 
and the music was written in tablature, a sys- 
tem of notation in which a staff of horizontal 
lines represented the courses of the lute, and 
letters or figures placed on the lines denoted 


ve 
> 


ne 


/ 
et 


the fret to be stopped and the strings to be 
plucked by the right hand. 

By 1600 the great Bolognese and Venetian 
schools of lute makers had arisen, including 
Laux and Sigismond Maler, Hans Frei, Niko- 
laus Schonfeld, and the Tieffenbruckers. By 
the fine workmanship and tonal proportions 
of their instruments they contributed much to 
the popularity of the lute and paved the way 
for its extensive and noble literature of solo 
music (fantasias, dance movements, chanson 
arrangements), song accompaniments, and 
consort music by such composers as the Span- 
Lata Milan and the English John Dow- 
lan 

After about 1600, modified tunings were in- 
troduced by French lutenists. At the same 
time, the lute itself was altered by the addition 
of bass strings, or diapasons, which required 


Angel playing a lute, from “Presentation in the 


Temple,” painted altarpiece by Vittore Carpaccio, 1510; 
in the Accademia, Venice 
SCALA, New York 


the enlargement of the neck and head of the 
instrument. Such modified instruments were 
called archlutes and included the chitarrone 
(q.v.) and theorbo (q.v.). 

A smaller archlute, the French lute, or theor- 
bo-lute (because it resembled the theorbo), 
was used by the 17th-century French school 
of lutenists, including Jacques and Denys 
Gaultier, Its repertory required a highly man- 
nered and ornamented style of performance 
and a new technique of broken chords and 
slurred notes that had a marked influence on 
the 17th-century harpsichord composers. 

By the 18th century, keyboard instruments 
eclipsed the lute in popularity. Twentieth-cen- 
tury lutenists such as Julian Bream and Wal- 
ter Gerwig have successfully revived the lute 
and its repertory. 

Generically, “lute” refers to any chordo- 
phone whose strings are parallel to its belly, 
or soundboard, and run along a distinct neck. 
In this sense, instruments such as the Indian 
sitar are classified as lutes. Lutes that are 
bowed rather than plucked are termed fiddles, 
+ African types, construction, and use 1:249a 
-Central Asian komuz style 

“development 3:1126d 
-classification, history, and use 17:740f 
-early chamber ensembles pare 
‘Islamic origins 9:974h 
-origins and description 14: 808b 
-Renaissance and Baroque styles RB: 7076 
passim to 709g) 
*stylistic adaptation for Baroque 
music 12:742e 
RELATED ENTRIES. in the vied ab RE and 
Index: for 
bowed lutes: see fiddle t 2 
plucked lutes:. archlute; balalaieas chide 
banjo; chitarrone; cittern; gittern; guitar; man- 


dolin; mandora; p’i-p’a; samisen; sarod; sitar; 
tambura; tanbur; theorbo; ‘ad; ukulele; vihue- 
la; ylieh-ch’in 
luteal (Lute) Cell, cell in an ovarian follicle 
that has discharged an egg (corpus luteum). 
-hormone production site 6:804a 


lutecium (chemistry): see lutetium. 


luteinizing hormone (4), also known as In- 
TERSTITIAL-CELL STIMULATING HORMONE (ICSH), 
a gonadotropic hormone (one concerned with 
the regulation of the activity of the gonads, or 
sex glands) produced by the pituitary gland 
(q.v.). Following the release of the egg (ovula- 
tion) in the female mammal, LH promotes the 
transformation of the graafian follicle (a small 
egg-containing vesicle in the ovary) into the 
corpus luteum, an endocrine gland that se- 
cretes progesterone (g.v.). In the male, LH 
stimulates the development of the interstitial 
cells of the testes, thereby promoting the 
secretion of testosterone (see androgens), a 
male sex hormone. 
‘behavioral and other effects 2:813d 
-endocrine system disorders 6:833e 
‘homeostatic control mechanisms 8:1015f 
‘hormonal control of sexual maturation 5:657e 
-hormonal stimulation of corpus 

luteum 8:1076e 
-human source and functions 15:696b 
-human target organ effects 15:692d 
-hypothalamic and gonadal feedback controls 

6:845e; illus. 840 
‘influence on vertebrate reproduction 8;1084a 
-mammalian endocrine system 

advances 11:409d 
-menstrual cycle and ovarian effects of 

luteotropic hormone 11:908h 
-pubescence effects on male and 

female 5:642c 
-source, structure, and function in man 

6:803b; table 801 
-testosterone secretion by testis 8:1084f 


luteolin, a crystalline yellow pigment occur- 
ring usually as a glycoside in many plants. 
‘properties and occurrence in plants 4:917a 


luteotropic hormone, also called LUTEOTRO- 
PIN: see prolactin. 


Lutero (LuTERI), Giovanna: see Dosso Dos- 
Sl. 


lute stop, shortening of the vibrating length 
of a lute’s strings. 
-harpsichord special effects 10:440c 


Lutetian Stage, major division of Eocene 
rocks and time (the Eocene Epoch began 
about 54,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
16,000,000 years). The Lutetian Stage pre- 
cedes the Auversian Stage and follows the 
Cuisian Stage. It is named for the Roman 
name Lutetia, given the modern fle de la Cité 
of Paris. 

In the Paris Basin region, deposits produced 
by a transgressing sea typify the Lutetian; the 
sediments are rich in glauconite, a greenish, 
iron-rich mineral that forms only in a marine 
environment. Calcareous sediments also occur 
that consist largely of the shells of marine or- 
ganisms, especially Foraminifera (single-celled 
organisms similar to amoebas but with a cal- 
careous. test, or shell). In the London Basin 
the Lutetian of Great Britain is represented by 
the Middle Bagshot. Beds, whereas in the 
Hampshire Basin it is represented by the up- 
per portions of the Lower Bracklesham Beds. 


Lutetia type, type face designed by Jan van 
Krimpen, 
‘typographic style development 18:820g 


lutetium (from Latin Lutetia, Roman name 
for Paris), symbol Lu, chemical element, rare- 
earth metal of transition group IIIb of the 
periodic table; the hardest and densest rare- 
earth element, last member of the lanthanide 
series. Lutetium was discovered (1907-08) by 
Carl Auer von Welsbach and Georges Ur- 
bain, working independently. The name Ur- 
bain gave it to honour his native city became 
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widely accepted, except in Germany where it 
had been commonly called cassiopeium until 
the 1950s. One of the rarest of the rare earths, 
lutetium occurs in rare-earth minerals such as 
xenotime and euxenite. Though it composes 
only about 0.003 percent of the commercially 
important mineral monazite, it has proved 
feasible to extract it as a by-product. Separa- 
tion and purification is accomplished by ion- 
exchange techniques. Lutetium is also found 
in the products of nuclear fission. The metal 
has been prepared by thermoreduction of the 
anhydrous halides by alkali or alkaline-earth 
metals. It has the highest melting point of the 
rare-earth elements. Natural lutetium consists 
of two isotopes: stable lutetium-175 (97.41 
percent) and radioactive lutetium-176 (2.59 
percent, 3 X 10!°-year half-life). The radioac- 
tive isotope is used to determine the age of 
meteorites relative to that of the Earth. Ex- 
cept for research, few other uses have been 
found for lutetium. 

The element behaves as a typical trivalent 
rare earth, forming a series of white salts such 
as lutetium oxide, sulfate and chloride. The 
colourless solutions of Lu?+ ions show no dis- 
crete absorption bands in the ultraviolet or 
visible regions of the light spectrum; analysis 
is best carried out by emission spectroscopy. 
The ion is diamagnetic since there are no un- 
paired electrons. 

atomic number TAL 


atomic weight 174.970 
melting point 1,656° C 
boiling point SBils?'C 


specific gravity 9.835 (25° C) 
valence 3 
electronic config. 2-8-18-32-9-2 or 
(Xe)4f45d'6s2 
‘atomic weight and number table 2:345 
-geochemical abundances, table 1 6:702 
-radioisotope properties, tables 1 and 5 5:503 
-rare-earth element properties and uses 
15:515a; table 518 


Lutezia (1854), collection of political essays 
by German poet and writer Heinrich Heine. 
-French social and political comment 8:744g 


Lutfi as-Sayyid, Ahmad (b. Jan. 15, 1872, 
Egypt—d. 1954, Egypt), journalist and lawyer 
who became a leading spokesman for Egyp- 
tian modernism during the first half of the 
20th century. 

Lutfi studied law and accepted a job in the 
legal department of the central government. 
In March 1907 he founded a newspaper, al- 
Jaridah, in order to present the views of the 
Ummah Party, representing the moderate 
wing of Egyptian nationalism. With the ad- 
vent of World War I (1914-18), British au- 
thorities in Egypt imposed a rigid censorship, 
and Lutfi resigned his position as editor of al- 
Jaridah. At the end of the war he served on an 
Egyptian delegation that negotiated with Brit- 
ain for the end of British occupation of Egypt. 
Bickering among the various Egyptian fac- 
tions during these talks hardened Lutfi’s 
determination to avoid direct political in- 
volvement, and he concerned himself instead 
with the needs of the people and the affairs of 
the University of Cairo. 

Lutfi’s ability to formulate the problems of 
Egyptian society and to find solutions for 
them fulfilled important needs in Egyptian 
life. Egypt, he felt, suffered from a deficiency 
in national character, most notably evidenced 
in the servility of the people before govern- 
mental authority. He believed that Egyptians 
also lacked self-respect, the source of all civic 
progress, and that the roots of the problem 
lay in the fact that Egypt had always had-an 
autocratic government, which encouraged a 
low level of social independence. A brief na- 
tional consciousness in the 1870s had been cut 
short by British occupation in 1882. The occu- 
pation did bring some benefits, such as greater 
equality before the law and financial stability, 


. 
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but the moral basis of society had changed lit- 
tle. Hence, Lutfi saw no value in trying to 
arouse public anger; rather, he wanted to 
train the public to bear the responsibilities of 
government. In this respect it was important 
that women be freed from their traditional in- 
ferior status; he also saw the need to assimi- 
late the technical progress of Western civiliza- 
tion. Lutfi felt that Egyptians could make the 
necessary adaptations and still be true to their 
cultural heritage, although he did not ap- 
proach these problems from a specifically Is- 
lamic point of view. He saw people as basical- 
ly rational and good, willing to follow their 
true interests, once they realized what their in- 
terests were. He saw the importance of educa- 
tion, and he worked to obtain for all ranges of 
the population, from the peasant to the urban 
bureaucrat, an education appropriate to the 
demands of their lives. 

Lutfi devoted his energies to encouraging 
Egyptian social and moral growth until his 
retirement from active life in 1942. 


Luther, Hans (b. March 10, 1879, Berlin— 
d. May 11, 1962, Diisseldorf, now in West 
Germany), statesman who was twice chancel- 
lor of the Weimar Republic in the mid-1920s 
and who helped bring Germany’s disastrous 
post-World War I inflation under control. 
From 1918 the nonparty mayor of Essen, 
Luther was appointed minister of food and 
agriculture under Chancellor Wilhelm Cuno 
in December 1922. Under Cuno’s successor, 
Gustav Stresemann (October 1923), Luther 
was named finance minister and successfully 
met the task of stabilizing the inflated national 
currency—though not without the help of 
Hjalmar Schacht, later Hitler’s minister of 
economics. He also took part in negotiating a 
new war-reparations settlement for Germany 
—the Dawes Plan (1924). Appointed chancel- 
lor of Germany in January 1925, he joined 
with his foreign minister, Stresemann, in 
securing Germany’s adhesion to the various 
treaties known as the Locarno Pact (Decem- 
ber 1925). Resigning immediately after the 
Locarno signings, he was quickly recalled 
(January 1926) to form a short-lived minority 
cabinet that fell in May 1926, In 1930 he suc- 
ceeded Schacht as president of the Reichs- 
bank (Germany’s central bank), and in 1933- 
36 he was German ambassador to the United 
States. 

- Weimar parliament instability 8:118b 


Luther, Martin 11:188 (b. Nov. 10, 1483, 
Eisleben, now in East Germany—d. Feb. 18, 
1546, Eisleben), biblical scholar, linguist, and 
founder of the 16th-century Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

Abstract of text biography. Luther attend- 
ed the University of Erfurt (B.A., 1502; M.A., 
1505). In 1506 he joined the monastic order of 
St. Augustine and was ordained a priest in 
1507. From 1508 to 1546 he taught at the new 
University of Wittenberg, receiving a doctor- 
ate in theology in 1512. His Ninety-five Theses 
(posted 1517), an attack on various ecclesias- 
tical abuses, precipitated the Reformation, 
which soon spread over northern Europe and 
later over much of the world through Protes- 
tant missions. His personal discovery of the 
doctrine of ‘justification by faith” alone (c. 
1515-16 or 1518-19) led to a reformation of 
medieval doctrine and, along with other fac- 
tors, to the rise of the Protestant churches. 
Luther was a prolific writer: his commentari- 
al, polemical, and practical devotional works 
became the hallmark of Reformation writ- 
ings, and his translation of the Bible into the 
vernacular German influenced German litera- 
ture. 

TEXT BIOGRAPHY covers: 

Luther as educator and monk 11:188d 
Discovery of the “righteousness of God” 189e 
The indulgence controversy 190f 

The Augsburg interview, 1518 191b 

The Leipzig disputation, 1519 191g 


The Reformation treatises of 1520 192b 
The Diet and Edict of Worms, 1521 192f 
Commotion in Wittenberg, 1521-22 193c 
The Peasants’ War 193f 

The eucharistic controversy 194e 
Growth of Lutheranism, 1530-46 195b 
Luther as theologian 195g 
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Lutheran blood group system, of special 
interest to geneticists because its association 
with the secretor system (qg.v.) provided, in 
1951, the first example of autosomal linkage 
and autosomal crossover in man. (Genes for 
both systems are on the same chromosome, 
and sometimes alleles are exchanged during 
meiosis when chromosome pairs are side by 
side.) The system is also of interest to an- 
thropologists because gene Lu@ is apparently 
aes among certain populations of the Far 
ast. 

The Lutheran system linkage to the secretor 
genes gave the first indication that autosomal 
crossing-over may be more frequent in women 
than in men, a situation known in many lower 
animals and now accepted for humans. Gene 
Lu@ occurs in Negroes and in 2-9 percent of 
Europeans. It has not been observed in Asi- 
atics, Australian Aborigines, or Eskimo. 
Though present in the fetus, Lu@ is seldom the 
cause of erythroblastosis fetalis (q.v.) or of 
transfusion reactions, 

The system consists of a pair of codominant 
alleles designated Lu¢ and Lu’, identified from 
phenotypes Lu(a+b-—), Lu(a+b-+), and 
Lu(a — b +). The phenotype Lu(a — b —), 
which may act either dominantly (Crawford 
type, unique in blood-group genetics) or reces- 
sively, has also been found. This finding sug- 
gests the possibility of greater genetic com- 
plexity to the system than is now believed. As 
with other blood group systems, the function 


of the Lutheran system in maintaining body 

integrity is not known. 

‘antigens and locus on chromosome 2:1143g; 
tables 1144 


Lutheran churches 11:196, largest of the 
three classical Protestant churches of the 
16th-century Reformation. Historical circum- 
stances led to the formation of the Lutheran 
churches, founded by Martin Luther in Ger- 
many initially as a movement for doctrinal re- 
form within the medieval Latin Church. They 
have preserved the early doctrinal tension and 
conflict between a conservative element 
(preservation of the ancient faith) and a revo- 
lutionary element (a radical trust in God, who 
justifies man). Europe contains about 80 per- 
cent of the world’s Lutheran population, 
while the United States and Indonesia ac- 
count for more than 13 percent of the Luther- 
ans of the world. 

The text article covers the history, teachings, 
worship, and organization of the Lutheran 
churches. The section on teachings presents a 
summary of the Lutheran confessions, justifi- 
cation, man, the church, sacraments and min- 
istry, church and state, scripture and tradi- 
tion, ethics, and controversies. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Bohme’s heterodoxy 2:1202d 
-Christian creedal traditions 4:492h 
-confirmation as a passage rite 7:201b 
-creedal formulations 5:245c 
-development of relations with state 4:592h 
-ecumenical exchange with 
Constantinople 6:294f 
-French Reformation’s political effects 7:629e 
-Gustav Vasa and Lutheranism in 
Sweden 8:501g 
-music in service of religion 12:663g 
-Neo-Utraquist doctrinal influences 2:1191b 
-Netherlands limited acceptance 11:14le 
-pastoral care and sacramental penance 4:518f 
-Pietist movement and influences 14:455g 
‘polity, liturgy forms and concepts, and 
sacraments 4:494c passim to 497a 
-Protestant developments and 
accomplishments 15:108h 
-Protestantism under Hitler 15:118d 
-Reformation measures against heresy 4:473f 
‘Reformed Church’s common beliefs 15:561f 
-Scandanavian education influence 6:419h 
-Scandinavian state church ; 
establishment 16:319e 
-Tillich’s rejection of dogma 18:408¢ 
-vestments and ritual practice 15:637c 
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an Church; American Lutheran Church; 

American Lutheran Church; Augustana Evan- 

gelical Lutheran Church; Batak Protestant 

Christian Church; Denmark, Church of; Evan- 
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sion; Augsburg Confession; Luther’s Small 
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bidding prayer; bishop; Reformation Day 
history: Augsburg Interim; Augsburg, Peace of; 

Concord, Book of; Marburg, Colloquy of; 

Ninety-five Theses; Worms, Diet of 


Lutheran churches in India, several 
churches throughout India that developed 
from the work of missionaries from various 
mission organizations. 

Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, orga- 
nized in 1927, developed from the work of 
Lutheran missionaries from America, who be- 
gan their work in 1842. From 1919 the mis- 
sion was supported by the United Lutheran 
Church in America in cooperation with the 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, A 
seminary is located at Rajahmundry, Andhra 
Pradesh. In the 1960s the church reported a 
baptized membership of about 285,000... 

Arcot Lutheran Church developed from the 
work of missionaries from the Danish Mis- 
sionary Society, who began working in’ 1864 
and eventually had centres in Bangaloey Ma- 


dras, and South Arcot, in southern India. A 
revised constitution was adopted by the 
church in 1951. In the 1960s about 15,000 
baptized members were reported. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya 
Pradesh, organized in 1949, developed from 
missions established in central India in 1877 
by the Swedish Evangelical National Mission- 
ary Society. The church has headquarters in 
Sagar, Madhya Pradesh, and in the 1960s re- 
ported about 5,700 baptized members. 

Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church, orga- 
nized in 1919, developed from the work of 
German missionaries from the Gossner Mis- 
sionary Society, who came to the Chota Nag- 
pur area in eastern India in 1845. When Ger- 
man missionaries were interned during World 
War I, assistance for the mission was received 
from Lutherans in America. In the 1960s this 
church reported about 212,000 baptized 
members. 

India Evangelical Lutheran Church devel- 
oped from the work of missionaries from 
America who were members of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. They began work- 
ing in an area west of Madras in 1895. A theo- 
logical seminary was opened in Nagercoil, 
Madras (now Tamil Nadu), in 1928. In the 
1960s the church reported about 35,000 bap- 
tized members. 

Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church devel- 
oped from the work of German missionaries 
from the Schleswig-Holstein Missionary So- 
ciety (commonly known as the Breklum Mis- 
sion), who began working in 1882 in the Kora- 
put district of Orissa, India. When German 
missionaries were interned during World Wars 
I and II, missionaries and aid were sent to the 
mission by Lutherans from America and Den- 
mark. In 1950 the church adopted a constitu- 
tion. In the 1960s a baptized membership of 
about 43,500 was reported. 

Northern Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1953, developed from the work of 
two missionaries who left the German 
Gossner Mission Society in 1867 and began 
working among the Santal people in western 
Bengal, India. Lutherans in Scandinavia and 
America supported the Santal mission. In the 
1960s the baptized membership was reported 
as about 43,000. 

South Andhra Lutheran Church, organized 
in 1945, developed from the work of mission- 
aries from the German Hermannsburg Mis- 
sion Society, which started missions in 1865 in 
the Nellore district of Andhra Pradesh. Lu- 
therans from America aided the mission when 
German missionaries were interned during 
World War I, and in 1930 the American Lu- 
theran Church took over the mission. In the 
1960s the baptized membership of the church 
was reported as about 14,000. 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, orga- 
nized in 1919, developed from the work of 
Danish missionaries, who established a mis- 
sion in 1706 in Tranquebar. After 1800 Angli- 
cans took over the mission, but in 1840 Ger- 
man Lutherans from the Leipzig Mission be- 
gan working in the area. Swedish missionaries 
subsequently began assisting the Germans. In 
1956 the first Indian bishop was appointed for 
the church, which had previously been served 
by a Swedish bishop. Headquarters are in 
Tiruchchirappalli (Trichinopoly), Tamil Na- 
du. In the 1960s membership in the church 
was reported as about 62,500. 

Most of the Lutheran churches in India 
cooperate in the Federation of Evangelical 

_ Lutheran Churches of India. 


Lutheran Church in America (tca), the 
largest Lutheran church in North America, 
organized in 1962, effective Jan. 1, 1963, by 
merger of four Lutheran churches. The four 
were (1) the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (organized in 1874 by Danish immi- 
grants), (2) the Augustana Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (organized in 1860 and 
primarily of Swedish background), (3) the 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi 
Synod; organized by Finnish immigrants in 


1890), and (4) the United Lutheran Church in 
erica (formed in 1918 by merger of three 
general synods that were historically related 
to the first Lutheran synod in the U.S., the 
pie a of Pennsylvania, organized in 
The ca is divided into 33 synods, each pre- 
sided over by a synod president. The chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the church is the president, 
elected for a four-year term, who with an ex- 
ecutive council governs the work of the 
church through its synods, boards, and com- 
missions. A biennial convention is held by the 
church; synods meet annually. Headquarters 
are in New York City. In 1969 the church re- 
ported 3,135,684 members. It cooperates with 
the American Lutheran Church and the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, generally 
considered more conservative groups, in the 
Lutheran Council in the United States of 
America. 


Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, a 
conservative Lutheran church in the U.S., or- 
ganized by German Saxon immigrants in 1847 
as the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. C.F.W. 
Walther (1811-87), a pastor ordained in Ger- 
many and a leader of the immigrants, was 
president of the church from 1847 to 1850 and 
from 1864 to 1878. The church grew rapidly 
through an active educational and evangelistic 
program, by absorbing entire congregations 
and synods, and by gaining new members 
from | the many German immigrants. “Ger- 
man” was dropped from the name in 1917, 
and in 1947 the present name was adopted. 

The Missouri Synod has often been involved 
in controversy with other Lutheran groups be- 
cause of its insistence on strict conformity 
with its interpretation of ‘“‘pure doctrine” 
based on the Bible and the Lutheran confes- 
sions. Until the 1960s it refused association 
and cooperation with all groups that it consid- 
ered doctrinally in error. In 1872 it formed a 
loose federation (the Synodical Conference) 
with several small conservative Lutheran 
groups. In 1967, however, the Missouri Synod 
joined with the American Lutheran Church, 
the Lutheran Church in America, and the 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches to 
form the Lutheran Council in the United 
States of America (LCUSA), a cooperative 
agency. 

The Missouri Synod is governed through a 
biennial general convention and several elect- 
ed officers, including a president. Local con- 
gregations, which have considerable autono- 
my, are grouped in geographical districts. The 
church supports an extensive system of paro- 
chial grade and high schools. Headquarters 
and Concordia Theological Seminary are in 
St. Louis, Mo. In 1969 the church reported 
2,786,102 baptized members. 

-Lutheranism united in U.S. in 1872 11:198¢ 


Lutheran Council in the United States of 
America (Lcusa), a cooperative agency for 
four Lutheran churches whose membership 
included about 95 percent of all Lutherans in 
the U.S., established Jan. 1, 1967, as a succes- 
sor to the National Lutheran Council (NLC). 
The member churches were the Lutheran 
Church in America, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Church—Missouri Syn- 
od, and the Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches. 

The National Lutheran Council, organized in 
1918, had served eight Lutheran churches as a 
cooperative organization and had developed 
various programs, including social service, 
missions, public relations, service to military 
personnel, service to students, and overseas 
aid. When it seemed probable in the late 
1950s that the eight member churches of the 
NLC would merge into two churches (subse- 
quently the American Lutheran Church [1960] 
and the Lutheran Church in America [1963]), 
it became necessary to restructure the NLC. 

In 1959 the Missouri Synod accepted an invi- 
tation to consider a more inclusive Lutheran 
agency, and consultations in 1960 and 1961 
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led to agreements to establish the Lcusa. This 
was a breakthrough in cooperation among 
Lutherans in the U.S., since the conservative 
Missouri Synod had previously always refused 
to consider joining a cooperative agency un- 
less doctrinal agreement had been reached by 
all participants. It agreed, however, to join 
the LcusA when it was assurred that all par- 
ticipants would take part in doctrinal discus- 
sions as part of the program of the council. 
Subsequently, the small (21,000 members in 
the late 1960s) Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches also agreed to join in forming the 
new council. 

The Lcusa continued much of the work of 
the NLC, with the added emphasis on doctrinal 
and theological discussions and study. Total 
membership of the churches in the LcusA was 
about 8,500,000 in the late 1960s. 

-United States Lutheranism unification 11:198h 


Lutheran Free Church, organized in 1897 
at Minneapolis, Minn., by a group that left 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church (or- 
ganized in 1890) because of disagreements 
over church government. An outstanding 
leader of the new church was Georg Sverdrup 
(1848-1907), president of Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, from 1876 to 1907. The found- 
ers of the Lutheran Free Church came out of 
the Pietistic movement in Norway and were 
thus primarily interested in personal religious 
experience. They believed in the autonomy of 
the local congregation and preferred a free as- 
sociation of congregations rather than a cen- 
tralized church organization with authority 
over the local congregations. The “Funda- 
mental Principles and Rules for Work” adopt- 
ed by the new church did provide structure for 
orderly cooperation among the autonomous 
congregations. The annual conference of the 
church could be attended by any pastor or 
church member. Worship services tended to 
be less liturgical than those in other Lutheran 
groups, and evangelism and revival meetings 
were encouraged. 

The Lutheran Free Church cooperated with 
other Lutherans in various conferences and 
councils. Over the years its own church gov- 
ernment became more centralized, but it was 
cautious in considering actual union with oth- 
er Lutheran groups. In 1963, however, the 
Lutheran Free Church (with more than 
90,000 members) became part of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, organized in 1960 by 
merger of three Lutheran churches. 


Lutheran Orthodoxy: see Protestant Or- 
thodoxy. 


Lutheran World Federation (Lwr), inter- 
national cooperative agency of Lutheran 
churches, organized at Lund, Swed., in 1947. 
It developed from the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, which held conventions in 1923, 
19295 and 1935. Because of World War Te the 
proposed convention of 1940 was not held. 
The effectiveness of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention during the war years was hampered 
because it had no constitution or definitely 
defined organization. At the Lund conference 
in 1947 the Lutheran World Convention was 
reorganized into the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and a constitution was adopted. 

The Lwr is a free association of churches and 
cannot dictate to or interfere in the autonomy 
of the member churches. In its early years it 
was extensively involved in aiding refugees 
and others who had suffered because of 
World War II. Its various activities include 
mission, social welfare, and educational pro- 
grams. Through theological study and discus- 
sion it encourages Lutheran fellowship and 
unity and ecumenical activities. 

Since its founding in 1947 the Lwr has held 
world assemblies, which are called by the 
president, in 1952, 1957, 1963, and 1970. The 
president and other members of the executive 
committee are elected by the world assembly. 
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The executive committee meets annually and 
is responsible for electing the general secre- 
tary, who is a full-time employee of the organ- 
ization. Headquarters are in Geneva, Switz. 
In the late 1960s, 75 autonomous churches 
with about 53,000,000 members were mem- 
bers of the Lwer. 

-Ethiopia’s communication media 6:1005h 


Lutherburg, Philip de: see Loutherbourg, 
Philip James de. 


Luther’s Small and Large Catechisms, 
manuals of religious instruction published by 
Martin Luther in 1529. The Small Catechism 
has been the basic textbook of religious in- 
struction for Lutherans since its publication, 
and it has been considered as possibly the 
most influential book produced by any of the 
Reformers. To the three principal parts con- 
tained in earlier catechisms, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, Luther added discussions of the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Also included were prayers to be used in the 
morning and evening and before meals, a sec- 
tion on confession, and a list of Bible verses. 
Luther last revised the Small Catechism in 
1531. Over the years, additions were made to 
the basic catechism; but, in the 20th century, 
uniform English and German translations, 
based on Luther’s 1531 edition, have been 
prepared. 

The Large Catechism was intended primarily 
for use by the clergy in the preparation of 
their sermons and in religious instruction. It 
included many of Luther’s sermons. 

Luther did not intend for his catechisms to 
become Lutheran “confessional books.” The 
Small Catechism, however, along with the 
Augsburg Confession, is universally accepted 
by all Lutherans. Both the Large and Small 
Catechisms were included in the Book of Con- 
cord (1580), a collection of doctrinal stan- 
dards of Lutheranism. 

-document of religious teaching for 

elders 11:195c 
-Lutheran instruction 11:20la 


Luther vy. Borden (1848), Supreme Court 
decision that Congress and the president 
should decide if a state government is republi- 
can in form, 

‘Supreme Court and political questions 5:90h 


Luthuli, Albert (John Mvumbi): see Lutu- 
li, Albert (John Mvumbi). 


luting, ceramics technique of filling a crevice 
with wet clay. 
-pottery-making processes and 

techniques 14:894d 


Lu Ting-yi (1901- ), Chinese Communist 
Party official. 
-Cultural Revolution attack 4:397b 


lutite, any fine-grained sedimentary rock con- 
sisting of clay- or silt-sized particles (less than 
Ye millimetre in diameter) that are derived 
principally from nonmarine (continental) 
rocks. Laminated lutites and lutites that are 
fissile—that is, easily split into thin layers— 
are called shales. Nonfissile lutites composed 
primarily of clay-sized particles (less than “se 
millimetre in diameter) are called claystones, 
those composed primarily of silt-sized parti- 
cles are termed siltstones, and those com- 
posed of indeterminate mixtures are some- 
times named mudstones. The nomenclature is 
imprecise, however, and the terms lutite, clay- 
stone, mudstone, siltstone, and shale have 
overlapping usages. 

‘shale origins and properties 16:634d 


Lutjanidae (fish family): see snapper. 


Luton, borough (1876), former county 
borough (1964-74), and industrial and market 
town, Bedfordshire, England, on the source of 
the River Lea in the Chiltern Hills. Long fa- 
mous for the manufacture of straw hats, par- 


ticularly the wide-rimmed ones known as 
boaters, Luton is now principally a light engi- 
neering, industrial town with two large motor- 
vehicle works, one of which employs more 
than 25,000 people. The hat industry still 
prospers, but felt hats are now the principal 
product. There is a small municipal airport. A 
technical college was founded in 1959. 

Artifacts from the period of the Old Stone 
Age through to the Iron Age have been dis- 
covered locally and are on display at the mu- 
seum in Wardown Park, which also special- 
izes in the history of the hat industry. 

Luton Hoo houses the Wernher Collection 
of porcelain, enamel, and other art treasures. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 161,178. 
51°53’ N, 0°25’ W 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Lutostawski, Witold (b. Jan. 25, 1913, War- 
saw), Outstanding Polish composer of the first 
half of the 20th century. Lutostawski studied 
theory and composition at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory and mathematics at the University 
of Warsaw, subsequently taking an active role 
in Polish musical life. His early works tend to 
be conservative in style, basically within the 
system of traditional Western tonality, some- 
times using material from Polish folk tunes. 
The Symphonic Variations (1938) and Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini for two pianos 
(1941) demonstrate Lutostawski’s early de- 
pendence on traditional forms. His Little 
Suite (1951) for symphony orchestra was per- 
formed at the first Warsaw Festival of Con- 
temporary Music in 1956. Lutostawski speaks 
of his Funeral Music (1958) for string orches- 
tra as marking a turning point in his style; 
dedicated to the memory of the Hungarian 
composer Béla Bartok, it is a 12-tone work 
(i.e., based on an arbitrary ordering of the 12 
notes of the chromatic scale), which received 
recognition from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s 
Tribune Internationale des Compositeurs. It 
was followed by Lutostawski’s first use of 
aleatory (chance) operations in combination 
with conventional effects in Venetian Games, 
written for the Venice Festival of 1961. In this 
work Lutostawski uses non-staff, optically 
suggestive notation to guide the performer in 
the various improvisatory operations. 

Besides his best known orchestral works, 
Lutostawski has written piano pieces, chil- 
dren’s songs, choral works, and a string quar- 
tet (1964). He was honoured with a govern- 
ment prize in 1955, soon after having com- 
posed his Concerto for Orchestra, based on 
folk themes. 


Lutra, genus of 12 otter (q.v.) species, includ- 
ing the Central American, Eurasian, hairy- 
nosed, river, and smooth-coated otters. 


Lutsk, Polish tuck, German Luck, centre of 
Volyn oblast (administrative region), Ukraini- 
an Soviet Socialist Republic, on a defensive 
site at a bend in the Styr River. It is an old 
city, probably founded about ap 1000 by 
Prince Vladimir of Kiev. It then became a 
part of the Principality of Galicia-Volhynia 
and until the late 18th century was in Lithua- 
nia-Poland, when it fell into Russian hands. 
Lutsk belonged to Poland again in 1919-39, 
The older part of the city contains the 14th- 
century Lyubart Castle and much old archi- 
tecture. Three monasteries date from the 16th 
to the 18th century. Today Lutsk is an indus- 
trial centre specializing in scientific instru- 
ments, food, and other light industries, and 
manufactures trucks. There are a teacher- 
training institute and a medical school. Pop. 
(1970) 94,000. 
50°44’ N, 25°20’ E 

Lutsk Brotherhood, medieval Kievan reli- 
gious society. 

‘teacher qualifications and conduct 

rules 6:33le 


Lii-tsung (Buddhist philosophy): see Ritsu. 


Luttelton, Sir Phomass see Littleton, Sir 
Thomas. 


Lutterell, John (d. 1335), English theologian 
and chancellor of Oxford University. 
‘Ockham dispute on religious doctrine 13:505b 


Luttich (city, Belgium): see Liége. 


Luttrell, Henry (b. c. 1765—d. Dec. 19, 
1851, London), author of witty light verse de- 
scribing, with a satirical undertone, the social 
life of early-19th-century London. The illegiti- 
mate son of Henry Lawes Luttrell (later Lord 
Carhampton), he achieved a position in Lon- 
don society by his brilliance as a conversation- 
alist. His neat, wittily rhyming couplets are 
seen at their most accomplished in Letters to 
Julia, in Rhyme (3rd ed. 1822). 


Lutuli, Albert (John Mvumbi) 11:201, 
last name also spelled LuTHULI (b. 1898, 
Rhodesia—d. July 21, 1967, Stanger, S.Af.), 
teacher and religious leader in South Africa, 
was the first African to be awarded a Nobel 
Prize for Peace (1960). 

Abstract of text biography. After graduat- 
ing from the American Board of Missions’ 
teacher training college at Adams College, he 
became one of its first three African instruc- 
tors. In 1936 he was elected chief of the Zulu 
community at Groutville, and in 1945 he 
joined the African National Congress. Op- 
posed to the policies of South Africa’s all- 
white government, Lutuli was arrested in 
1956. The government confined him to his ru- 
ral neighbourhood (1959) for “promoting feel- 
ings of hostility” between the races. He was 
allowed to leave briefly to receive the Nobel 
prize, which was awarded to him in recogni- 
tion of his nonviolent struggle against racial 
discrimination, Death came when he was 
struck by a train at a railway bridge. 


Lu Tung-pin, in Chinese mythology, one of 
the Eight Immortals of Taoism who dis- 
coursed in his Stork Peak refuge on the three 


LU Tung-pin, wood sculpture, 18th 
century; in the Musée Guimet, Paris 


By courtesy of the Musee Guimet, Paris 


categories of merit and the five grades of ge- 
nies (spirits). Sometimes called Lii Yen or Lii 
Tsu, he is depicted in art as a man of letters 
carrying a magic sword and a fly switch. 

One of numerous legends relates that Lii re- 
warded an old woman for her honesty by 
magically transforming, her well water into 
wine. Another well-known legend recounts 
Lii’s triple attempt to convert the singsong girl 
White Peony from her wayward life. 

The turning point in Lii’s life is dramatized in 
Dream of the Yellow Sorghum: after meeting 
as a student with one of the Immortals, Lii 
fell asleep and saw in a vision his future suc- 
cessful life suddenly terminated by a sudden 
disaster. Li awoke and renounced the world. 


‘He is by far the most renowned of the Eight 
Immortals and as Lii Tsu (Patriarch Lii) is 
credited with founding a Taoist sect that ab- 
sorbed Nestorian influence. The Taoist canon 
contains dozens of treatises attributed to Lii, 
among them The Secret of the Golden Flower. 


Lutyens, Sir Edwin Landseer (b. March 
29, 1869, London—d. Jan. 1, 1944, London), 
English architect known especially for his 
planning of New Delhi and his design of the 
Viceroy’s House there. 

After studying at the Royal College of Art, 
London, he was articled to a firm of architects 


North court of the Viceroy’s House (now Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, or Presidential Palace), New Delhi, by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, completed 1930 

© Country Life 


but soon left to set up in practice on his own. 
Gertrude Jekyll, landscape gardener, taught 
Lutyens the “simplicity of intention and di- 
rectness of purpose” she had learned from 
John Ruskin, and at Munstead Wood, Go- 
dalming, Surrey (1896), he first showed his 
personal qualities as a designer. This house, 
balancing the sweep of the roof with high but- 
tressed chimneys and offsetting small door- 
ways with long strips of windows, made his 
reputation. 

In 1912 Lutyens was selected to advise on 
the planning of the new Indian capital at Del- 
hi. His plan, with a central mall and diagonal 
avenues, may have owed something to Pierre- 
Charles L’Enfant’s plan for Washington, 
D.C., and to Christopher Wren’s plan for 
London after the Great Fire, but the total re- 
sult was quite different: a garden-city pattern, 
based on a series of hexagons separated by 
broad avenues with double lines of trees. In 
the Viceroy’s House he combined elemental 
qualities of classical architecture with features 
of Indian decoration. 

After World War I Lutyens became architect 
to the Imperial War Graves Commission, for 
which he designed the Cenotaph, London 
(1919); the Great War Stone (1919); and mili- 
tary cemeteries in France. His vast project for 
the Roman Catholic cathedral at Liverpool 
was incomplete at his death. 

-development in architectural 
ornament 1:1110a 


Lutynia, Battle of (1757): see Leuthen, Bat- 
tle of. 


Liitzen, Battle of (Nov. 16, 1632), military 
engagement of the Thirty Years’ War in which 
Gustavus II Adolphus of Sweden lost his life; 
it was fought by the Swedes to help their 
North German allies against the forces of the 
Holy Roman emperor Ferdinand II. Having 
received the information that Albrecht von 
Wallenstein, the imperial commander, had 
sent Gottfried Heinrich, Graf zu Pappenheim, 
with a portion of his army on a separate mis- 
' sion, Gustavus Adolphus, with Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar, offered Wallenstein battle out- 
side Liitzen in Saxony. Foggy weather delayed 
the Swedish attack, and though Pappenheim, 
returning with his cavalry, was mortally 
wounded, Wallenstein’s forces were almost 
victorious. When the Swedish king was killed, 
however, Bernhard assumed command of his 
army, retrieved the situation along the line, 
and captured the entire imperial artillery. The 
arrival of Pappenheim’s infantry allowed Wal- 
_ lenstein to retreat in good order. ' 


-Gustavus Adolphus’ death in action 8:505a 
-Wallenstein’s military campaigns 19:532d 


Liitzen, Battle of (May 2, 1813), in the Na- 
poleonic Wars, encounter between the French 
and Allies. It was an inconclusive victory for 
the French, who had 20,000 casualties to 
12,000 for the Allies; the latter retired in good 
order. 

-Napoleonic Wars battle 7:730d 


Liitzow, Adolf, Freiherr von (b. May 18, 
1782, Berlin—d. Dec. 6, 1834, Berlin), Prus- 
sian major general and a famous, though 
largely ineffectual, guerrilla leader during the 
Napoleonic Wars of 1813-15. 

Liitzow entered the Prussian Army in 1795 
and was present at the decisive defeat of the 
Prussian forces by the French at Auerstidt 
(1806). He retired in 1808 and participated in 
Ferdinand von Schill’s abortive popular rising 
against the French the next year. In 1811 Liit- 
zow re-entered the Prussian Army. At the out- 
break of the Wars of Liberation (1813), he re- 
ceived permission to organize a mounted free 
corps (called the Liitzowsche Freikorps), 
composed mainly of non-Prussians, to operate 


Liitzow, lithograph by an unknown artist, 
1815 


By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


behind the French lines. The formation 
became popularly known as the Schwarze 
Schar (Black Band) after its uniform, which 
was a symbol of mourning for enslaved Ger- 
many. The armistice of June 4, 1813, caught 
Liitzow’s group behind the French lines, and 
it was practically annihilated. Reorganizing 
his unit, he again fought partisan actions, dur- 
ing which he was repeatedly wounded. At the 
Battle of Waterloo (1815), he led a cavalry re- 
giment at Ligny but was routed by the French 
and captured. He remained in the Prussian 
Army after the war. 


Luvale, Bantu-speaking people of western 
Zambia. For subsistence they depend on 
agriculture, growing cassava and bulrush mil- 
let, and on hunting. Descent is traced through 
the maternal line. The Luvale were formerly 
subjects of the Luba-Lunda kingdom that 
flourished from the 17th to 19th centuries. 
-mask form and use 1:250f 
-Zambian population and language 19:1132d; 
map 


Luvian language (Indo-European): see 
Luwian language. 


Luvini, Bernardino (painter): see Luini, 
Bernardino. 


Luvua River, in southeastern Zaire, which, 
as part of the Luvua-Mweru-Luapula-Bang- 
weulu-Chambeshi system, represents an east- 
ern headstream of the Congo (locally Zaire) 
River. The Luvua issues from the northern 
end of Lake Mweru, and flows about 220 mi 
(350 km) northwest past Kiambi to its conflu- 
ence with the Lualaba River opposite An- 
koro. The river is navigable for shallow-draft 
boats for 100 mi in its lower course below 
Kiambi but contains rapids on its middle 
course. At Piana-Mwanga the falls have 
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been harnessed to generate electricity for the 
mines at Manono and Kitotolo. 
6°46’ S, 26°58’ E 
‘lakes and lacustrine expansion 4:1124f; 
map 1125 
-map, Zaire 19:1120 


Lu-Wang, an Idealist school of Neo-Confu- 
cianism that followed the teachings of Lu 
Chiu-yiian (1139-93) and Wang Yang-ming 
(1472-1529). 
-Neo-Confucianist philosophies 

compared 4:419g 


Luwian (LUvIAN, LuIsH) language, extinct 
Indo-European language primarily of the 
southern part of ancient Anatolia; closely 
related to Hittite, Palaic, and Lydian and a 
forerunner of the Lycian language. Modern 
knowledge of Luwian comes primarily from 
passages introduced by the adverb /uwili (“in 
Luwian’’) in cuneiform tablets discovered in 
the ruins of the Hittite archives at BogazkGy 
(in modern Turkey); these passages were 
spoken in the rituals of some deities. The pio- 
neering work on cuneiform Luwian was done 
by Emil Forrer in 1922. 

In addition to Luwian passages in the cunei- 
form tablets, a number of inscriptions occur in 
a hieroglyphic system of writing that originat- 
ed with the early Hittite stamp seals of the 
17th and 18th centuries Bc. Hieroglyphic 
Luwian (often called Hieroglyphic Hittite) 
texts occur from as late as the last quarter of 
the 8th century pc. Most of the work of deci- 
phering the language was completed in the 
1930s, although more was learned about the 
meaning of the hieroglyphs after the discovery 
in 1947 of the Karatepe bilingual inscriptions, 
written in both Hieroglyphic Luwian and 
Phoenician. Hieroglyphic Luwian is thought 
to represent an eastern dialect of Luwian, 
while cuneiform Luwian represents a central 
dialect. The Lycian language (q.v.) of c. 600- 
200 Bc, written in an alphabetic script, is be- 
lieved to be descended from a West Luwian 
dialect. See also Hittite language. 

- Anatolian affiliations and background 1:830c 

passim to 834b 


Luwians, also LUITES, an extinct people of 
ancient Anatolia; related to the Hittites, they 
were the dominant group in the Late Hittite 
culture. Their language (see Luwian language) 
is known from cuneiform texts found at the 
Hittite capital, Bogazkéy. 

Luwiya is mentioned as a foreign country in 
the Hittite laws (c. 1500 Bc). It probably coin- 
cided roughly with Arzawa, a large region 
composed of several principalities in western 
or southwestern Anatolia, and Kizzuwadna, a 
district occupying the Cilician Plain. Both Ar- 
zawa and Kizzuwadna were independent king- 
doms during the Old Hittite period (c. 1700-c. 
1500 Bc) but later became vassals of the Hit- 
tite Empire. Linguistic evidence testifies to the 
penetration of the Hittite Empire by Luwians. 

After the downfall of the Hittite Empire (c. 
1180 Bc), hieroglyphic inscriptions in Luwian 
became common in. southeastern Anatolia 
and northern Syria, an indication of Luwian 
expansion into regions not previously held by 
them, where they formed the “Syro-Hittite,” 
or Late Hittite, principalities. Most of the 
documentation on these states comes from the 
annals of Assyrian kings, who repeatedly raid- 
ed them until Sargon II (721-705) incorporat- 
ed them as provinces into his empire. 

Generally, the religious beliefs of the Hittites 
and the Luwians were similar. The chief god 
in both systems was a god of thunderstorm 
and rain, called Tarhum (Tarhund) in Luwi- 
an. The moon god had the same name, Arma, 
in both languages. The presence of Luwian 
magical rituals in the Hittite capital indicates 
that Luwians had a certain reputation as 
magicians. 

The Luwians assimilated the general Hittite 
civilization, making it difficult to determine 
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distinctly Luwian cultural traits. The art of the 
small Luwian states of the Ist millennium 
combines Hittite motifs with others of general 
Near Eastern origin, its style being influenced 
by that of the Aramaeans and, later, of the 
Assyrians. The importance of the Luwians lies 
in their preservation of Hittite tradition for al- 
most 500 years after the downfall of the Hittite 
Empire. 
-Anatolian invasion theories 1:830e 
-Anatolian religious influence 2:189h 
-Anatolia’s economic response to 

invasion 1:815e 
- Hittite cultural and political affinity 1:819¢g 


Luxembourg 11:202, sovereign grand duchy 
in northern Europe surrounded by Belgium, 
France, and West Germany. 

The text article covers the physical landscape 
and climate; the ethnic, linguistic, and reli- 
gious characteristics of the people; and the na- 
tional economy, transportation systems, gov- 
ernment, social services, education, and cultur- 
al life. See also Low Countries, history of. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-Benelux Economic Union 5:380b 
-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 
-iron and ferroalloy production, table 2 9:894 
-map, Europe 6:1034 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-petroleum consumption and demand, tables 2 
and 3 14:189 
-property taxation practices 15:60e 


Luxembourg, province (area 1,706 sq mi 
[4,418 sq km]), southeastern Belgium, drained 
by three tributaries of the Meuse: the Ourthe, 
Semois, and Lesse rivers. Bounded by the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (east), France 
(south), and the provinces of Namur (west) 
and Liége (north), it is divided into five ad- 
ministrative arrondissements (Arlon, Bas- 
togne, Marche-en-Famenne, Neufchateau, 
and Virton). Formerly part of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, it became a Belgian 
province in 1831. Its northeastern part around 
Bastogne suffered severe damage during 
World War II, especially in the Battle of the 
Bulge (1944-45). 

Three-quarters of the province lies within the 
highlands of the Ardennes (q.v.), and the rest, 
about 400 sq mi in the south, comprises Bel- 
gian Lorraine, a part of the Paris Basin. The 
Ardennes Plateau rises to 1,968 ft (600 m) at 
the Baraque de Fraiture in the northeast and to 
1,837 ft in the Forét de St. Hubert; more than 
one-third of its area is wooded with oak, birch, 
and beech in the valleys and spruce and Scots 
pine on the heights. 

The thin, acid soils and uncertain climate of 
the Ardennes limit the agricultural use of the 
plateau largely to pasturage for pigs and cattle 
as well as some dairying and cultivating of 
oats, rye, clover, and potatoes. Tobacco is 
grown extensively, with heavy fertilization, in 
the alluvial flats of the Semois Valley. 

An extensive tourist industry has developed 
in the Ardennes, where some timber export 
and limited quarrying of quartzite and slate are 
carried out. Belgian Lorraine is marked by 
sandstone and limestone hills separated by 
lower areas of clays, marls, and shales. Still 
nearly half wooded, less than one-third of the 
area is in pasture or cropland (wheat, potatoes, 
and fodder). There are also cattle, pig, dairy, 
and fruit farms. 

The industry of the province is concentrated 
in the southeast around the one active mine of 
the Belgian Lorraine iron ore field, supplying 
blast furnaces at Musson and Halanzy and 
the steelworks at Athus. Principal population 
centres are the market and resort towns of 
Houffalize, La-Roche-en-Ardenne, St, Hubert 
(q.v.), Libramont, and Vielsalm in the Ar- 
dennes; Florenville, Bouillon, and Chiny in 


LUXEMBOURG 

Official name: Grand-Duché de Luxembourg 
(French), Grossherzogtum Luxemburg (Ger- 
man) (Grand Duchy of Luxembourg). 
Location: western Europe. 

Form of government: constitutional monar- 
chy. 

Official languages: French, German. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 999 sq mi, 2,586 sq km. 

Population: (1966 census) 334,790 (de jure); 
(1970 census) 339,848 (de jure). 

Capital: Luxembourg. 

Monetary unit; 1 Luxembourg franc (LFr.) = 
100 centimes. 


Demography 

Population (1970 census): density 340.3 per sq mi, 131.4 per sq km; urban 68.4%, rural 31.6%; male 49.09%, 
female 50.91%; under 15 21.9%, 15-29 20.7%, 30-49 27.5%, 50-64 17.1%, 65 and over 12.7%.* 

Vital statistics: (1971) births per 1,000 population 13.0, deaths per 1,000 population 12.9, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 0.1; (1965-70) life expectancy at birth—71.0; (1970) major causes of death (per 100,000 
population)—malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissue 246.9; 
arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease 229.5; vascular lesions affecting central nervous system 
116.5; all accidents other than motor vehicle accidents 40.0. 

Ethnic composition (by nationality, 1969): Luxembourgian 81.8%; foreign nationals 18.2%, of whom, Italian 
7.3%, West German 2.4%, French 2.1%, Belgian 1.8%. Religious affiliation (1960): Roman Catholic 94.2%, 
Protestant 0.9%, Jewish 0.2%, none or not stated 4.3%, other 0.3%.* ; 
National accounts 

Budget (1972). Revenue: LFr. 14,334,600,000 (income tax 43.0%, turnover tax 14.5%, customs duties 10.0%, 
loans 6.0%). Expenditures: LFr. 14,463,000,000 (transport and power 26.4%; social security 19.5%; educa- 
tion and arts 15.1%; administration 8.7%; agriculture and economic affairs 6.5%; health, sport, and housing 
5.1%; public order and foreign affairs 4.3%). Total national debt (1970): LFr. 14,737,300,000. Tourism (1969). 
Receipts from visitors: LFr. 1,526,000,000. Expenditures by nationals abroad: no data available. 

Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): U.S. $980,000,000 (U.S. $2,890 per capita). 
Origin of gross 1960 1969 1966 


domestic product (at valuein %of labour %of valuein %of labour % of 
current factor cost): 


000,000 total force labour 000,000 total force labour 

LFr. value force LFr. value force 
agriculture, forestry, 1,769 7.8 19;325 15.0 2,021 4.9 14,554 1141 

hunting, fishing 

mining, quarrying 601 2.6 3,262 2.5 602 1.4 1,880 1.4 
manufacturing 10,386 44.8 41,961 32.7 18,431 44.3 43,984 33.7 
construction 1,706 7.4 10,701 8.3 3,115 708) 12,024 9.2 
electricity, gas, water 190 0.8 722 0.6 974 2.3 825 0.6 
transport, storage, communication 1,623 7.0 8,612 6.7 2,965 al 9,144 7.0 
trade 2,619 A1:3 «6«15,692F) 7122 5,212 12.5 18,422¢ 14.1 
banking, insurance, real estate 340 1.5 + 505 740 1.8 ong 
public administration, defense 2,104 94 ate sce 4,100 9.9 fig oA5 
service 1,027 4.4 28,200 21.9 1,442 3.5 29,728 22. 
ownership of dwellings 820 3.5 360 1,957 4.7 aco ane 
others S46 sisi ons Ae ee rele 126 04 
total 23,185 100.0 128,475 100.0* 41,559 100.0* 130,687 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1970). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: potatoes 67,908, 
oats 28,819, wheat 28,067. Mining, quarrying: iron ore 5,722,459. Manufacturing: pig iron 4,813,957, steel 
5,462,455, rolled steel products 4,252,363, wine 242,000 hectolitres, beer 551,006 hectolitres, milk 217,000, 
cheese 1,286, butter 6,850, meat 21,130, scoria LFr. 511,622,000, phosphatic fertilizers 151,264, cement 
245,192, concrete bricks 23,178,000 units, industrial alcohol 302,797 litres, manufactured gas 12,177,000 
cu m. Construction (units): residential 1,198, nonresidential 71. 

Energy: (1969) installed electrical capacity 1,157,000 kW, (1970) production 2,148,286,000 kW-hr (6,321 
kW-hr per capita). 

Persons economically active: (1970) 143,900 (42.3%); unemployed—no data available. 

Price and earnings 

indexes (1963 = 100): 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


consumer price index 103.1 106.5 110.1 1125 115.4 1181 123.5 129.3 
hourly earnings index§ 107.3 119.4 128.2 129.5 140.5 149.7... 388 


Land use (1971): forested 32.4%; meadows and pastures 27.0%; agricultural and under permanent cultiva- 
tion 24.3%; built-on, wasteland, and unused but potentially productive 16.2%.* 


Foreign trade 

Imports (1970): LFr. 33,402,000,000 (mineral products 21.1%; machinery and electrical equipment 14.8%; 
base metals and metal manufactures 13.4%; textiles and textile products 10.6%; chemicals and allied 
products 6.7%; transport equipment 6.7%; food products, beverages, and tobacco 6.1%; rubber, plastics, 
and resins 3.0%; animals and animal products 2.8%; fruit, vegetables, and vegetable products 2.6%). Major 
import sources: West Germany 39.5%, Belgium 31.2%, France 14.5%, Netherlands 5.1%, United States 3.0%, 
Italy 1.6%, United Kingdom 1.6%. 

Exports (1970): LFr. 39,871,000,000 (base metals and metal products 67.5%; textiles and textile products 
8.7%; rubber, plastics, and resins 8.1%; machinery and electrical equipment 4.6%; food products, bever- 
ages, and tobacco 2.6%; animals and animal products 2.3%; chemicals and allied by-products 1.9%). 
Major export destinations: West Germany 29.7%, Belgium 22.3%, France 11.8%, Netherlands 8.4%, Switzer- 
land 4.4%, United States 3.6%, Italy 3.0%, 


Transport and communication 

Transport. Railroads (1970): length 414 mi, 667 km; passenger mi 158,982,000, passenger km 255,858,000; 
short ton-mi cargo 522,971,000, metric ton-km cargo 763,525,000. Roads (1970): total length 2,759 mi, 4,440 
km (paved 2,759 mi, 4,440 km). Vehicles (1971): passenger cars 91,186, trucks and buses 26,067. Merchant 
marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 gross tons) none. Air transport: (1969) passenger mi 34,070,000, passenger 
km 54,830,000; short ton-mi cargo 401,000, metric ton-km cargo 586,000; (1972) airports with scheduled 
flights 1. 

Communication. Daily newspapers (1970): total number 7, circulation per 1,000 population 412, total circu- 
lation 140,000. Radios (1970): total number of receivers 157,319 (1 per 2.2 persons). Television (1970): 
receivers 70,546 (1 per 4.8 persons); broadcasting stations 1. Telephones (1971): 111,437 (1 per 3.0 persons), 


Education and health ee. 


Education (1970-71): schools teachers students student-teacherratio Toy 
primary (age 6 to 15) 337 1,606 35,496 22.1 
secondary (age 12 to 19) 19 575 10,176 WAT é 
vocational 32 sere 6,254 aitte 
higher 2 62|| 297 48 


College graduates; no data available. Literacy (1971): total population literate (7 and over) 99%. 
Health: (1970) doctors 384 (1 per 885 persons); (1970) hospital beds 4,289 (1 per 79 persons); (1967) daily per 
capita caloric intake 3,150 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,660 calories). Ala 


*Percentages do not add to 100.0 because ofrounding. __tTrade includes banking, insurance, real € state. 
$1969-70. §Manufacturing only. Includes part-time teachers. aad aye) 
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‘the Semois Valley; and Arlon (q.v.; 


_ 


the capi- 
tal) and Virton in the southeast. There are two 
natural reserves in the Ardennes—Rouge 
Ponce (established 1969) and the Plateau des 
Tailles (1968). Historic landmarks include the 
ruined castle at Bouillon and the restored 
Cistercian Abbey of Orval near Florenville. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 219,186. 

-area and population table 2:821 

-map, Belgium 2:818 


Luxembourg, in local dialect LeETZEBURG, 
Little Fortress, capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, on a sandstone plateau above 
the Alzette River and its tributary, the Pé- 
trusse. Within a loop of the Alzette, a rocky 
promontory called the Bock (Bouc) forms a 
natural defensive position where the Romans 
and later the Franks built a fortress, around 
which the medieval town developed. The old 
town, with the grand ducal palace (1572), the 
town hall (1830-38), and the Gothic Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame (1613-23), occupied the 
plateau, spreading westward later; the sub- 
urbs of Grund, Clausen, and Pfaffenthal de- 
veloped in the valley below. The cathedral 
contains the tomb of John the Blind, king of 
Bohemia and count of Luxembourg (d. 1346). 
The fortress was gradually elaborated by the 
Spaniards, Austrians, French, and Dutch to 
become the strongest in Europe after Gibral- 
tar and was garrisoned by the Prussians as a 
bulwark of the German Confederation 1815- 
66. It was dismantled in 1867. Scenic parks, in 
which are situated the studios of Radio Lux- 
embourg, have replaced earlier fortifications 
on the western fringe of the old town. There 
are several museums and ruins of the old 
Mansfield Castle in Clausen. At Hamm, to 
the east, is a military cemetery with the graves 
of more than 5,000 U.S. soldiers, including 
that of Gen. George S. Patton. Two annual 
fetes are celebrated, one on the Sunday 
preceding Ascension Day to honour Our Lady 
of Luxembourg, and the other in late summer, 
eae Schobermesse (“tent fair’), dating from 
1340. 


Cathedral of Notre Dame and a portion of the fortress 
wall in Luxembourg city 
SE Hedin—Ostman Agency 


At Eich, a northern suburb, iron foundries 
stand on the site of the first ironworks (1845) 
to use the ore from the southern part of the 
country. Long an important road and railway 
focus and financial centre, Luxembourg is the 
seat of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Highly diversified 
industrial concerns are concentrated in the 
suburbs. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 76,143. 
49°36’ N, 6°09 E 
-map, Europe 6:1034 ; 

-role as cultural centre 11:203e 


Luxembourg, history of: see Low Coun- 
tries, history 2 Rein ae 

Luxembourg, Baldwin, count of, arch- 
Poets 


bishop of Trier: see Baldwin, count of Lux- 
p of Trier. 


Luxembourg, Francois-Henri de Mont- 
morency-Bouteville, duc de (b. Jan. 8, 
1628, Paris—d. Jan. 4, 1695, Versailles), one 
of King Louis XIV’s most successful generals 
in the Dutch War (1672-78) and the War of 
the Grand Alliance (1689-97). The posthu- 
mous son of Francois de Montmorency- 
Bouteville, he was reared by a distant relative, 


Luxembourg, engraving by G. Edelinck (1640-1707) 
after a ene ~ by H. nia 


Charlotte de Montmorency, princess de 
Condé. Although Bouteville was hunch- 
backed and physically weak, the princess’ son 
Louis II de Bourbon, prince de Condé (later 
known as The Great Condé), prepared him 
for a military career. In 1648 he distinguished 
himself fighting under Condé against the 
Spanish at the Battle of Lens. In 1650, during 
the second phase of the aristocratic uprising 
known as the Fronde (1648-53), Bouteville 
joined Condé’s supporters in a revolt against 
Cardinal Jules Mazarin, who controlled the 
government of the young king Louis XIV. 
The uprising collapsed in 1653, and Bouieville 
then entered the Spanish Army. He was par- 
doned and permitted to return to France in 
1659. Through his marriage to an heiress, he 
acquired the title duc de Luxembourg two 
years later. Condé procured a commission for 
him as lieutenant general in 1668. 

When Louis XIV invaded the United Prov- 
inces in June 1672, Luxembourg was sent to 
command an army in the electorate of Co- 
logne. In the winter of 1672 he was assigned to 
hold the captured Dutch city of Utrecht. The 
French position in Holland deteriorated rap- 
idly, and in late 1673 the Duc executed a mas- 
terful retreat from Utrecht in the face of the 
numerically superior forces of William of 
Orange. He was created a marshal of France 
in July 1675 and given command of the Army 
of the Rhine the following year. Forced to 
surrender Philippsburg to Charles VY, duke of 
Lorraine, Luxembourg took revenge by dev- 
astating part of Flanders in 1677-78. On Aug. 
14, 1678, four days after the conclusion of 
peace, he defeated William of Orange at 
Saint-Denis, near Mons. 

By the time Luxembourg returned to Paris, 
his name had been associated with the scan- 
dals that developed into the sensational crimi- 
nal case known as the Affair of the Poisons. In 
January 1680 Louis XIV had him imprisoned 
on a charge of sorcery; on his acquittal four 
months later he was exiled from Paris and 
Versailles. Recalled to court as captain of the 
king’s guards in 1681, Luxembourg was made 
commander in chief of the royal armies short- 
ly after France went to war with the other ma- 
jor European powers in 1689. He prevented 
an invasion of France by crushing the army of 
George Frederick, 
Fleurus, in the Spanish 
1, 1690. During the next four years Luxem- 
bourg consistently outmanoeuvred his major 
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opponent, William of Orange, who had as- 
cended the English throne as King William 
Ill, The Duc took Mons in April 1691, cov- 
ered the successful siege of Namur from May 
to July 1692, and defeated William in major 
battles at Steenkerke (Aug. 3, 1692) and Neer- 
winden (July 29, 1693). In 1694 he returned in 
high honour to Versailles, where he died. 


Luxembourg Commission, during the 
Revolution of 1848, an assembly of Paris 
workers that recommended socialist reforms 
in France. 

-Blanc and French Socialist movement 2:1104g 
-Blanc’s presidency and abolishment 7:665e 
Luxembourg Garden, 
in Paris. 

-style and popularity 13:1017d: map 1005 
Luxemburg, Rosa 11:205 (b. March 5, 
1871, Zamos¢, Poland—d. Jan. 15, 1919, Ber- 
lin), ‘revolutionary theoretician and agitator 
who played a key role in the founding of the 
Polish Social Democratic and the German 
Communist parties and in the development of 
the Marxist theory of her time. 

Abstract of text biography. Rosa Luxem- 
burg became involved in underground activi- 
ties early in life in Poland. She emigrated to 
Ziirich (1889-98) and became involved in the 
international Socialist movement there. She 
then moved to Berlin, where controversies 
surrounded her Sozialreform oder Revolu- 
tion? (1889; Eng. trans., Reform or Revolu- 
tion, 1937). From her experiences in the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905 emerged her theory 
of mass action. She taught at the Social 
Democratic Party school in Berlin. At the out- 
break of World War I, she and like-minded 
German radicals formed the Spartakusbund 
(Spartacus League). She was murdered in the 
civil strife that followed the end of the war. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Liebknecht and the Spartacus Union 10:890g 
-Marxist proletariat revolution theory 11:557c 
-postwar crisis and assassination 8-:116e 
-socialist role and contribution 16:970f 
Luxor, also called EL-axsurR, AL-uQsuR, vil- 
lage in Qina muhd@fazah (governorate), Upper 


17th-century garden 


Luxor, Egypt, on the Nile; in foreground and centre. the 
pharaonic Temple of Luxor 


Egypt, which has given its name to the south- 
ern half of the ruins of the ancient city of 
Thebes on the east bank of the Nile; the 
northern half is known as Karnak. Major ref. 
18:262¢ 
-architecture of 18th dynasty 6:474a passim 

to 475e 
-map, Egypt 6:447 
-temple architecture of New Kingdom 19:256c 


Luxor Obelisk, 75-foot-high monument in 


Paris, presented to France by Egypt in 1831. 
-origin and installation 13:1015c 


luxury tax, levy on goods or services consid- 
ered to be luxuries rather than necessities. 
Modern examples are the taxes on jewelry, 
perfume, and tobacco. Luxury taxes may be 
levied with the intent of taxing the rich, as 


} 
\ 
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were the late-18th- and early-19th-century 
British taxes on carriages and manservants; or 
they may be imposed to deliberately alter con- 
sumption patterns either for moral reasons or 
because of some national emergency. In mod- 
ern times, the revenue productivity of luxury 
taxes has probably overshadowed the moral 
argument for them. Liquor and tobacco taxes 
supplied about 7 percent of the total federal 
tax revenues of Canada and the U.S. in the 
early 1960s. 

-sales tax applications and effects 16:178c 


Luyana, also called Luyi, Central African 
people. 
-Zambian ethnic distribution map 19:1132 


Luyia, East African tribe. 
-Lake Victoria demography and 
geography 6:116c 


Lu-ying: see Green Standard, Army of the. 


Luyken, Jan (b. April 16, 1649, Amsterdam 
—d. April 5, 1712, Amsterdam), lithographer 
and poet whose work ranges from hedonistic 
love songs to introspective religious poetry. 
As a young man, Luyken published De duyste 
lier (1671; “German Lyric”), a volume of 
erotic poetry. He was married in 1672 and 
baptized in the Baptist Church the following 
year. Influenced by the writings of the Ger- 
man mystic Jakob Bohme, Luyken embraced 
pietistic Christianity. He worked as a book il- 
lustrator but became increasingly ascetic and 
began to withdraw from society. His later po- 


Luyken, lithograph by Pieter Sluiter (1675-1713) after a 
design by Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) 


By courtesy of the Ilconographisch Bureau, The Hague 


etry, including Jezus en de ziel (1678; “Jesus 
and the Soul’), was inspired by his mystical 
vision of life. Luyken left Amsterdam in 1699 
but returned in 1705; he died in poverty. 
-literary style and themes 10:1159a 


Luynes, Charles d’Albert, duc de (b. Aug. 
5, 1578—d. Dec. 15, 1621, Longueville, Fr.), 
statesman who, from 1617 to 1621, dominat- 
ed the government of young King Louis XIII 
(ruled 1610-43). The son of Honoré d’Albert, 
seigneur de Luynes, he became the King’s fal- 
coner in 1611. Since Louis was neglected and 
deprived of political influence by his mother, 
the queen regent Marie de Médicis, he readily 
became dependent on the ambitious Luynes. 
Luynes was already, a councillor of state and 
governor of Amboise when he sponsored the 
plot that led to the murder of Marie’s power- 
ful favourite, the Marquis d’Ancre, on April 
24, 1617. The King then exiled his mother to 
Blois and made Luynes his chief minister. 
Luynes initiated a rapprochement with En- 
gland and attempted by diplomacy to estab- 
lish a balance of power between the Catholic 
Habsburgs and the Protestants in Germany 
and Bohemia. In 1619-20 he put down two re- 
bellions of the great nobles led by Marie. 
Meanwhile, Luynes had married (1617) Ma- 
rie de Rohan-Montbazon, the future duchesse 
de Chevreuse, whose conspiracies were later 
to disturb Louis’s reign. In 1619 he became 


duc de Luynes and governor of Picardy. De- 
spite his military incompetence, he was ap- 
pointed constable (commander in chief) of 
France by Louis in March 1621 and launched 


Luynes, engraving by Balthasar Moncornet (17th 
century) 


Giraudon 


a campaign against the Huguenot (French 
Protestant) rebels of southern France. He 
failed to capture the stronghold of Montau- 
ban and died soon thereafter. 

Since he had prevented Richelieu, the ablest 
of Marie de Médicis’s partisans, from becom- 
ing a cardinal in January 1621, Richelieu con- 
sistently denigrated Luynes in his writings. Al- 
though many historians have shared Riche- 
lieu’s assessment, others have pointed out that 
the Duc’s efforts to break the power of the no- 
bility and the Huguenots foreshadowed the 
policies followed by Richelieu after he became 
chief minister in 1624. 


Lu Yu (b. 1125, Shan-yin, Chekiang Prov- 
ince, China—d. 1210, China), poet and author 
of more than 20,000 poems, of which more 
than 9,200 have been preserved, and who was 
at once the most prolific and the most im- 
portant poet of the Southern Sung dynasty 
(1126-1279). Living at a time when China was 
weak and divided, its northern half under the 
rule of the Juchen tribes, he wrote some of the 
best-known patriotic poems in the Chinese 
language, eloquently expressing the wish of 
the Chinese people of his time: the expulsion 
of the barbarian invaders and the reunification 
of China by the Chinese. He also gained re- 
nown for his elegant and detached nature po- 
etry. Such themes, rendered in forceful lan- 
guage and easy rhythm, were to inspire Chi- 
nese readers for many centuries. 

Lu’s earlier poems employ the dry, hard po- 
etic style of the Kiangsi school, which he later 
gave up in favour of the impassioned elo- 
quence of the T’ang dynasty (618-907) poets 
and’ natural ease of the great poet, T’ao 
Ch’ien (died 427). Compared with the poets of 
the Kiangsi school, who consciously avoided 
the common and the obvious, Lu Yu showed 
a greater respect for the language, life, and 
sentiments of the people. 

In modern critical opinion, shaped by demo- 
cratic and patriotic ideas, he is esteemed for 
this affinity with the people. Lu Yu never at- 
tained high position in the government, nor 
did he serve it for long. Though he was deeply 
concerned with the well-being of the state, he 
spent most of his long life as a recluse-poet. 
-poem quantity 10:1055f 


Luzel, Francois-Marie (1821-95), 19th- 
century Breton author, literary historian, and 
critic. 

-Breton literature of the 19th century 10:1188a 
Luzern, French LUCERNE, canton, central 
Switzerland; drained by the Reuss and Kleine 
Emme rivers and occupying the northern foot- 
hills of the Alps, which rise to 7,718 ft (2,353 
m) at the Brienzer Rothorn, it has an area of 


577 sq mi (1,494 sq km). Comprising the ter- 
ritories acquired by its capital, the city of Luz- 
ern, it was part of the Helvetic Republic after 
1798 and resumed its status as an independent 
canton in 1803, by Napoleon’s Act of Media- 
tion. Its aristocratic regime, restored in 1814, 
was replaced in 1830 and 1841 by a liberal 
government. Power was then assumed by a 
Radical-Conservative Catholic faction, which 
pursued a separatist policy directed against 
the liberal cantons, leading in 1847 to the Son- 
derbund War and to Luzern’s defeat by feder- 
al troops. In 1848 it again entered the Swiss 
Confederation as a full member and was 
granted a liberal constitution that was later 
replaced by a conservative one. Under the lat- 
ter system, the transition to direct democracy 
was effected. 

Of the total surface area, about 90 percent is 
productive land. The main sources of income 
are field crops, fruit, cattle, industry, and 
tourism, the latter concentrated in the area 
around the capital. Manufactures include tex- 
tiles, machinery, metallurgical goods, paper, 
wood, tobacco, electrical equipment, stone, 
glass, and ceramics. There is also boatbuilding 
and automobile assembly. A busy transit 
traffic between West Germany and Italy 
crosses the canton. The only major city is the 
capital, and Emmen (g.v.) and Kriens are the 


The Kapell-Briicke (Chapel Bridge) across the Reuss, 
Luzern, Switz., with the Wasserturm (Water Tower) on 
the right 

W. Burkhardt—De Wys Inc. 


only towns with populations greater than 
20,000. The population (289,641 in 1970) is 
mainly German speaking and Catholic. 
‘area and population table 17:874 
‘map, Switzerland 17:868 
-Swiss Confederation history and 

conflicts 17:880c 


Luzern, French LUCERNE, capital of Luzern 
canton, central Switzerland, on the Reuss 
River, where it issues from the northwestern 
branch of Lake Lucerne (Vierwaldstittersee, 
Lake of the Four Forest Cantons), southwest 
of Ziirich. It derived its name from the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Leodegar (Luciaria), 
founded in the 8th century and later a cell of 
the Murbach monastery in Alsace. From the 
nearby fishing village grew a city, probably 
chartered c. 1178, whose inhabitants were 
originally serfs of the monastery. After the 
opening of the St. Gotthard Pass (c. 1230), 
Luzern developed into an important trade 
centre between the upper Rhine and Lom- 
bardy. In 1291 the monastery and city were 
purchased by Rudolf IV of Habsburg (also 
called Rudolf I of Germany), against the will 
of the citizens, who desired independence. 
Political instability under Rudolf’s successors 
led Luzern in 1332 to join the alliance formed 
by the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and-Unter- 
walden in 1291. The group won independence 
after the Battle of Sempach (1386) against the 
Habsburg army. By 1415 Luzern had ac- 
quired most of the territory of the present 
canton, either by treaty, armed occupation, or 
purchase. It became the leader of the Catholic 
cantons at the Reformation and was the seat 
of the papal nuncio from,1579 to 1874. The 
city’s aristocratic regime survived the peas- 
ants’ revolt of 1653, but the patricians were — 


compelled to abdicate in 1798 under the on- 
slaught of the Napoleonic armies. Luzern was 
for a time the capital of the Helvetic Repub- 
lic, resuming its status as the cantonal capital 
in 1803. 

Divided into two parts by the Reuss River, 
which is crossed by seven bridges within the 
town, Luzern enjoys one of the most pic- 
turesque settings in Switzerland. The two old- 
est bridges, the Kapell-Briicke (1333), adjoin- 
ing the still older Wasserturm (Water Tower), 
and the Spreuer-Briicke (1407), are roofed 
and decorated with 17th-century panels. The 
old town on the right bank is distinguished by 
well-preserved 14th-century town walls (Mu- 
segg) with nine watchtowers, quaint alleys, 
and squares with medieval, Renaissance, and 
Baroque houses. Notable buildings are the 
old town hall (1602-06), housing the historical 
museum; Am Rhyn House (1617); St. Peter’s 
Chapel (1178; altered 1750); the Hofkirche 
(an 8th-century cathedral and collegiate 
church of St. Leodegar, rebuilt after 1633) 
with choristers’ houses, a Tuscan cemetery, 
and two towers (1504); and the Mariahilf 
Church (1676-81). Other landmarks are Ber- 
tel Thorvaldsen’s “Lion of Luzern’? monu- 
ment (1819-21), in memory of the Swiss 
guards slain while defending the Tuileries in 
Paris in 1792; the Glacier Garden, a relic of 
the Ice Age excavated in 1872-75; the com- 
prehensive Swiss Transport Museum (1959); 
and the Utenberg Museum of Swiss Folk Cos- 
tumes. On the left bank are the cantonal gov- 
ernment building, Regierungsgebaude or Rit- 
terscher Palast (1557-64; a Jesuit college 
1577-1804); the State Archives (1729-31) 
with a rococo Marian chamber and library 
and the Central Library (1951), housing the 
numismatic, natural history, and Helvetica 
collections; the St. Francis Xavier (Jesuit) 
Church (1667-77); the 14th-century Gothic 
Franciscan Church with rococo transepts; the 
Corporation Building (1675); the new town 
hall (1913); the Richard Wagner Museum 
(1933); the modern St. Anthony’s Chapel 
(1954); and the Art Gallery and Congress 
Hall (Kunst- und Kongresshaus; 1932-33). In 
addition to various cantonal and municipal 
schools, there are the central Swiss Transport 
School, the Swiss Catholic School of Sacred 
Music, the Central Swiss Technical College, 
and the Swiss Schools of Bakery and of Hotel 
Keeping. Luzern is also the seat of the Su- 
preme Cantonal Court, a commercial tribu- 
nal, a criminal court, a juvenile court, and the 
Federal Insurance Court. Because of its mag- 
nificent surroundings, temperate climate, and 
easy access by road and rail, Luzern has 
become one of the largest and most important 
tourist resorts in Switzerland. Steamer ser- 
vices on the lake connect with various moun- 
tain railways and cableways—e.g., to Pilatus, 
Rigi, Biirgenstock, and the Stanserhorn—and 
there is a direct narrow-gauge rail connection 
with the winter sports centre of Engelberg. 
Facilities include. a casino, beaches, rowing 
and sailing regattas, horse-racing and show- 
jumping competitions, an international music 
festival, and a traditional pre-Lenten carnival. 
Luzern’s commercial and industrial activities 
depend largely on the tourist trade. The popu- 
lation (69,879 in 1970) is German speaking 
and largely Catholic. 
47°03’ N, 8°18’ E 

>map, Bwperand 17:868 
ames (Anhwei Province, China): see Ho- 
ei. 


Lu-zhou (Szechwan Province, China): see 
Lu-chou. 


Luzia_ (central European territory): 
Lusatia. 


see 


Luzické hory (Europe): see Lusatian Moun- 


Luinice’ River! in Nicteriserveith owen 


Austria) Bundesland (federal state), Austria, 
and Jiho¢eskykraj (South Bohemia region), 


Czechoslovakia, rising in the Freiwald forest. 


of Austria as the Lainsitz. It flows northward, 
soon crossing into Czechoslovakia; it passes 
through the Tiebon lake region to Tabor, 
where it narrows into a gorge and turns 120° 
to flow southwestward into the Vitava. Its to- 
tal length is 129 mi (208 km); the area of its 
ene basin is 1,631 sq mi (4,224 sq km), 

48°48’ N, 14°57’ E 
Luzon, largest (40,420 sq mi [104,688 sq km]) 
and most important of the Philippine islands; 
it is the site of Manila, the nation’s major me- 
tropolis, and of Quezon City, the capital. In 
the northern part of the Philippine Ar- 
chipelago, it is bounded by the Philippine Sea 
(east), Sibuyan Sea (south), and the South 
China Sea (west). To the north, the Luzon 
Strait separates Luzon from Taiwan. 

Most of the island lies north of Manila in a 
north-south oriented roughly rectangular 
area; but south of Manila two peninsulas, 
Batangas and Bicol, extend south and south- 
east, giving Luzon its curious inkblot shape. 
Luzon’s coastline, over 3,000 mi (5,000 km) 
long, is indented by many fine bays and gulfs, 
including Lingayen Gulf and Manila Bay on 
the west and Lamon Bay and Lagonoy Gulf 
on the east. Luzon (Big Light) represents 35 
percent of the land area of the Philippines, 
and its extreme dimensions are 460 by 140 mi 
There is a predominant north-south trend in 
its rivers and relief features. The important 
ranges are the Cordillera Central in the north, 
the Sierra Madre following much of the east 
coast, and the Zambales Mountains on the 
central west.coast. Mt. Pulog (9,612 ft [2,930 
mJ) is the highest peak, Isolated volcanic 
cones such as the near-perfect and still-active 
Mayon Volcano (8,077 ft) are on the Bicol 
Peninsula. Taal Lake is a crater lake and 
Laguna de Bay is the largest (344 sq mi) lake 
in the Philippines. The major rivers are the 
Cagayan, Abra, Agno, Pampanga, and Bicol. 

Luzon leads the nation both in industry (con- 
centrated near Manila) and in agriculture 
(rice, corn, coconuts, and sugarcane). A cen- 
tral plain stretching 100 mi north of Manila is 
the major grain-producing region. Farther 
north are the spectacular rice terraces of the 
Ifugao mountaineers. There are extensive 
coconut plantations on the Bondoc and Bicol 
peninsulas. Iron, gold, manganese, and cop- 
per are mined. Forest areas yield excellent 
hardwoods. 

Administratively, Luzon has 28 of the na- 
tion’s 66 provinces. Apart from Manila and 
Quezon City, the main cities are Pasay, Caba- 
natuan, Legaspi, Baguio, Tarlac, Batangas, 
and Laoag (qq.v.) Nearly 50 percent (c. 
18,000,000 in 1970) of the Filipino population 
lives on Luzon. 
16°00’ N, 121°00’ E 
‘early occupational distinction 14:24la 
‘linguistic grouping examination 2:488b 
-map, Philippines 14:233 
-Philippine topography and mountain 

ranges 14:23lg 
-population density map 14:235 


Luzon Strait, series of channels connecting 
the South China Sea (west) with the Philip- 
pine Sea (east). The strait extends for more 
than 200 mi (300 km) between the islands of 
Taiwan (Formosa) to the north and Luzon, 
Philippines, to the south. It is divided into the 
main channels of Bashi (north), Balintang 
(central), and Babuyan (south). The Batan 
and Babuyan island groups are within the 
strait, which is On a main shipping route. 
20°30 N, 121°00' E 

-map, Philippines 14:233 

Luzzatto, Moshe Hayyim (b. 1707, Padua, 
Italy—d. 1747, Palestine), Jewish cabalist and 
writer, one of the founders of modern Hebrew 
poetry. 

Luzzatto wrote lyrics and the drama Migdal 
‘oz (“Tower of Victory”), but he early turned 


to cabalist studies, claiming to receive heaven- 


ly messages and to be the Messiah. After be- 
ing expelled by the Italian rabbis, he moved to 
Amsterdam (1736), where he wrote his moral- 
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ity play La-yesharim tehillah (Praise for Up- 
rightness, 1915) and an ethical work, Mes- 
silath yesharim (The Path of the Upright, 
1936), which still ranks as a classic. 


Luzzatto, Samuel David, known from his 
initials as SHEDAL (b. Aug. 22, 1800, Trieste, 
Italy—d. Sept. 30, 1865, Padua), Jewish writ- 
er and scholar. 

In his writings, which are in Hebrew and 
Italian, Luzzatto presents an emotional and 
antiphilosophical concept of Judaism, and his 
Hebrew poetry is also pervaded by national 
spirit. His chief merit as a scholar lies in bibli- 
cal exegesis, Hebrew philology, and the histo- 
ry of Hebrew literature. His extensive corre- 
spondence in Hebrew was published in 1882- 
94 and in other languages in 1890. His autobi- 
ography in Italian appeared in 1882. 


Lvov, oblast (administrative region), Ukraini- 
an Soviet Socialist Republic, with an area of 
8,400 sq mi (21,800 sq km) in the western 
Ukraine, extending from the crestline of the 
Carpathian Mountains, across the upper 
Dnestr River Valley and the Roztoche Up- 
land to the Bug River Basin. The southern 
half of the oblast was Drogobych oblast until 
1959. There is much variation in soil and vege- 
tation—mixed forest in the north, forest- 
steppe on the upland, meadows along the 
Dnestr, and dense forest on the Carpathian 
slopes, yielding to meadows on the gently 
rounded summits. Much has been cleared for 
agriculture, which is intensively developed. 
Rye, wheat, corn (maize), and sugar beet are 
the main crops. Cattle and sheep rearing are 
important in the mountains, making use of the 
high summer pastures. There is considerable 
timberworking in the mountains, and furni- 
ture making is widespread; Zhidachov has the 
largest paper mill in the Ukraine. Mineral ex- 
ploitation is also significant. Near Borislav is a 
small but important oilfield, and at Dashava 
and Rudki are large deposits of natural gas, 
which is piped to Lvoy (the oblast headquar- 
ters), Kiev, Minsk, Riga, and Moscow, as well 
as to Czechoslovakia. Potassium salts and 
some coal are mined. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
2,429,000. 


Lvov, Ukrainian Lviv, Polish Lwow, German 
LEMBERG, city and administrative centre of 
Lvov oblast (region), Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, on the Roztoche Upland, 
Founded in 1256 by Prince Daniil Romano- 


World War Il Memorial Statue, Lvov city, Ukrainian 
S:S:R. 
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vich of Galicia, Lvov has always been the 
chief centre of Galicia. Its strategic position 
controlling east-west routes and passes across 
the Carpathians has given it a stormy history. 
Captured by Poles in 1340, Lvov remained 
Polish until the first partition of 1772 gave it 
to Austria. Restored to Poland in 1919, it was 
seized by the U.S.S.R. in 1939 and finally ced- 
ed by Poland in 1945. Modern Lvov retains its 
nodal position, with nine railways converging 
on the city. As a result, industrial develop- 
ment has been considerable: engineering 
products include buses, agricultural machine- 
ry, loading machinery, bicycles, and television 
sets, and there is a wide range of consumer 
goods and foodstuffs industries. Lvov is also a 
aor publishing and cultural centre, especial- 
ly of Ukrainian culture, which flourished there 
in tsarist times when it was suppressed in the 
Russian Ukraine. The university, founded in 
1661 and named for the Ukranian patriot 
Ivan Franko under the Soviet regime, is one 
of the 10 institutions of higher education; 
there are also many research establishments. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 553,000. 

49°50’ N, 24°00’ E 
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Lyoy, Georgy Yevgenyevich, Prince (b. 
Nov. 2 [Oct. 21, old style], 1861, Popovka, 
near Tula, now in the Russian S.F.S.R.—d. 
March 6, 1925, Paris), social reformer and 
statesman who became the first head of the 
Russian provisional government established 
during the February Revolution (1917). An 
aristocrat who held a degree in law from the 
University of Moscow, Lvov worked in the 
civil service until 1893, when he resigned. He 
became a member of the Tula zemstvo (local 
government council) and during the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-05) organized voluntary 
relief work in the Far East. In 1905 he joined 
the newly founded liberal Constitutional 
Democratic (Kadet) Party, was elected to the 
first Duma (Russian parliament; convened 
May 1906), and in 1906 was informally nomi- 
nated for a ministerial post. 

During World War I, Lvov became chair- 
man of the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos 
(1914) and a leader of Zemgor (the Union of 
Zemstvos and Towns; 1915), which provided 
relief for the sick and wounded and procured 
supplies for the army. Although his activities 
were often obstructed by bureaucratic officials 
who objected to voluntary organizations that 
encroached upon their areas of responsibility, 
Lyov’s groups made significant contributions 
to the war effort, and he won the respect of 
many political liberals and army command- 
ers. When the imperial government fell, he 
became the prime minister (with Tsar Nicho- 
las II’s approval) of the provisional govern- 
ment (March 15 [March 2, O.S.], 1917), 

Lvov also served as minister of the interior, 
but his government, composed initially of lib- 
erals and, after May 18 (May 5, O.S.), of 
moderate socialists as well, was unable to sat- 
isfy the increasingly radical demands of the 
general population. In July, after a major left- 
wing demonstration threatened to overthrow 
the provisional government, Lvov resigned his 
posts (July 20 [J Guly 7.0: S. ]), allowing Alek- 
sandr Kerensky to succeed as prime min- 
ister. When the Bolsheviks seized power in 
October (O.S.), Lvov was arrested, but he es- 
caped and briefly participated in the organiza- 
tion of the anti-Bolshevik White armies before 
emigrating to Paris in 1918. 

‘revolutionary government leadership 16:68a 


LVI, abbreviation for LANDING VEHICLE 
TRACKED, amphibious landing vehicle devel- 
oped by the U.S. Marine Corps in 1941 
-tanks designed for amphibious 

landing 17:1024b 


LVTPX12, eg eae carrier developed in 
the U.S. in the 1960s. 
-U.S. design in amphibious tanks 17:1024b 


Lwanga, Saint Charles: see Uganda, Mar- 
tyrs of. 


LWE: see Lutheran World Federation. 


Lwoff, André (-Michael) (b. May 8, 1902, 
Aulnay-le Chateau, Fr.), biologist whose 
demonstration of lysogeny, in which the deox- 
yribonucleic acid (DNA) of a virus becomes in- 
corporated into a bacterial chromosome, 
brought him (with Francois Jacob and 
Jacques Monod) the 1965 Nobel Prize for 
Medicine or Physiology. 

Lwoff showed that, after infection, the viral 
DNA passed on to succeeding generations of 
bacteria, called lysogenic bacteria. He also 
demonstrated that under certain conditions 
the virus, which he called a prophage, gives 
rise to an infective form that disrupts the bac- 
terial cell; the viruses that are released are ca- 
pable of infecting other bacterial hosts. 

Lwoff also discovered extranuclear inheri- 
tance of certain traits in protozoans and dem- 
onstrated that vitamins functions as coen- 
zymes. 

-virus classification possibilities 19:164a 


Lwow (Galicia): see Lvov. 


Ly (Vietnamese dynasty): see Later Ly dynas- 
ty. 

Lyadoy, Anatoly Konstantinovich (b. 
May 11 [April 29, old style], 1855, St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad—d. Aug. 28 [Aug. 15, 
O.S.], 1914, Palimovka, Novgorod), compos- 
er whose orchestral works and poetic, beauti- 
fully polished piano miniatures earned him a 
position of stature in Russian Romantic mu- 
sic. The son of the conductor of the imperial 
opera, he entered the conservatory in 1870, 
studying composition with Rimsky-Korsakov 
but was expelled for idleness in 1876, Read- 
mitted in 1878 he later occupied various 
teaching posts in the conservatory and the im- 
perial chapel. From 1897 onward he was 
much occupied with the arrangement of folk 
songs collected by the Imperial Geographical 
Society. Until 1900 he mainly composed 
piano pieces. Turning to orchestral music he 
wrote two of his most successful pieces, 
Kikimora and The Enchanted Lake, which 
were based on sketches for a fantastic opera 
he never finished. 


Lyallpur, city and district, Sargodha Divi- 
sion, Punjab Province, Pakistan, in the Rech- 
na Doab upland. The city, the district head- 
quarters, is a distributing centre centrally 
located in the Punjab plain and connected by. 
road, rail, and air with Multan and Lahore 
and by air with Karachi. When founded in 

1892, it was named after Sir Charles James 
Lyall, lieutenant governor of the Punjab. It 
became headquarters of the Lower Chenab 
colony and in 1898 was incorporated as a 
municipality. Industries produce chemical fer- 
tilizer, canned products, clarified butter, oil, 
soap, textiles, hosiery, sugar, and flour. It is 
also a wholesale market for cloth and grain. 
Amenities include two parks, several schools, 
the West Pakistan Agricultural University (es- 
tablished 1961), and seven colleges affiliated 
with the University of the Punjab, 

Lyallpur District (area 3,516 sq mi [9,106 sq 
km]), constituted in 1904, consists of a fertile 
plain between the Chenab and Ravi rivers 
that is irrigated by the Lower Chenab Canal. 
Formerly a part of Multan Division, it was 
carved from the neighbouring districts of 
Jhang Maghiana, Shekhipura, Multan, and 
Sahiwal. The chief crops are wheat, cotton, 
and sugarcane. Pop. (1972 prelim.) city, 
820,000; district, 4,233,000. 

-map, Pakistan 13:893 


Lyapunov’s methods, in differential equa- 
tions, of determining the stability of sets of or- 
dinary differential equations, were introduced 
just before 1900 by the Russian mathemati- 
cian Aleksandr Mikhaylovich Lyapunov. The 
first, or indirect, method is applicable if actual 
solutions are obtained; the second, or direct, 


method deals with criteria that can be applied 
without requiring solutions. The latter, appli- 
cable to autonomous or nonautonomous and 
to linear or nonlinear ordinary differential 
equations, is of particular value in the analysis 
of nonlinear automatic control systems, See 
also cybernetics. 

- differential equation principles 5:75le 


lyase, one of the classes of enzymes (biologi- 
cal catalysts) recognized by the International 
Union of Biochemistry (rus) in 1964. More 
than 100 lyases that catalyze the breakdown 
of molecules in cells are known. Lyases that 
catalyze the cleavage of carbon-carbon 
(C—C) bonds are called decarboxylases (or 
carboxy-lyases), aldehyde-lyases, or ketoacid- 
lyases. Those splitting carbon-oxygen (C—O) 
bonds are called hydro-lyases. Carbon-nitro- 
gen (C—N) bonds are split by ammonia-lyases 
and amidine-lyases, Carbon-sulfur lyases and 
carbon-halide lyases also are known. 
-metabolic catalytic function 15:96d 


Lyautey, Louis-Hubert-Gonzalve  (b. 
Nov. 17, 1854, Nancy, Fr.—d. July 21, 1934, 
Thorey), statesman, soldier, marshal of 
France, and devoted believer in the civilizing 
virtues of colonialism who built the French 
protectorate over Morocco, Despite a child- 
hood spinal injury, he was an outstanding stu- 
dent. At Saint-Cyr academy he gained an en- 
thusiasm for social reform from an army offi- 
cer, Albert de Mun, and by the time of his en- 
try into the army staff college was already 
helping clubs of Catholic working men. 


Lyautey; in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


After serving with a cavalry regiment at 
Chateaudun, Lyautey went to Algeria in 1880, 
On his return to France two years later he was 
promoted to captain. Though he was a 
staunch royalist, his Legitimist beliefs pre- 
vented him from sympathizing with the royal 
House of Orléans, and he preferred instead to 
serve the existing republican regime. Placed in 
charge of a corps at Saint-Germain in 1887, 
he paid special attention to the welfare of his 
men and wrote an article on the social role of 
the officer under universal military service for 
the journal Revue des Deux Mondes (“Review 
of Two Worlds”). 

In 1894 Lyautey was sent to Indochina, 
where, at Tongking, he met Joseph Gallieni, 
whose notion of conquest as a means of civili- 
zation he adopted. Despite his liking for 
Tongking, Lyautey responded immediately 
when Gallieni summoned him to Madagascar. 
Appointed lieutenant colonel, he was instruct- 
ed to pacify one-third of the island. As com- 
mander of all southern French forces in 1900, 
he took only two years to conquer the entire 
area. In 1902 he returned to France to take 
command of the 14th Regiment of Hussars at 
Alencon. In 1904 the governor general of Al- 
geria, Célestin Jonnart, obtained for Lyautey 
the post of commandant of the subdivision of 
Ain Sefra. When Morocco protested to 
France over Lyautey’s encroachments on 
Moroccan territory in order to round off the 


frontier, Jonnart protected him, and Lyautey 
reduced the frontier tribes to obedience. From 
1906, as commandant at Oran, he continued 
with persistence to push the frontier west- 
ward. 

In 1910 Lyautey was recalled to France to 
command the army corps at Rennes but in 
1912 was appointed resident general in 
Morocco, over which the French protectorate 
had just been proclaimed. After routing insur- 
gent tribes in Fés, he replaced the sultan 
Maulay Hafid by his more reliable brother 
Maulay Yusuf. In the task of conquering and 
pacifying the whole country, however, 
Lyautey showed respect for local institutions 
and impressed the Arabs with his sense of 
grandeur and his competence. He continued 
to hold the country in spite of the loss of 
troops returned for service in France at the 
outset of World War I (1914). Recalled to 
France to be minister of war (1916-17), he re- 
turned to Morocco. Lyautey considered leay- 
ing Morocco in 1924 when the parties of the 
left won the elections in France, but stayed to 
face the revolt of the Moorish leader Abd el 
Krim, He resigned, however, when he re- 
ceived little assistance from Marshal Pétain, 
sent to command operations, and went back 
to France. Concerned in his later years with 
working with young people, he also organized 
the Colonial Exhibition of 1931. His achieve- 
ment in Morocco was characterized by vitality 
and realism, yet resulted in an aristocratic 
type of colonization. His reliance on the tradi- 
tional structure of the administration and on 
Islam tended to preserve the old Morocco, 
while his policies of road building, economic 
development, and promotion of Casablanca 
as a port were creating a new Morocco. Also 
a member of the Académie Francaise from 
1912, Lyautey was made a marshal of France 
in 1921. A. Maurois’s Lyautey appeared in 
1935 and Y. de Boisboissel’s Lyautey, maré- 
ae de la plus grande France appeared in 
-Casablanca’s growth and development 3:976e 
-French sensitivity to Moroccan 

position 13:169c 


Lybed, now called pnepr, river, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 
-legendary origin of name 10:468e 


Ly Bon, also known as Ly BAN, LI BI, and LY 
BI, regnal name LI NAM-VIET DE BON (b. Giao- 
chao province, northern Vietnam—d. 549, 
Laos), founder of the first Vietnamese dynasty 
mentioned in extant historical records, and 
Vietnam’s first great champion of indepen- 
dence, whose resistance to Chinese domina- 
tion is a notable example of ancient Viet- 
namese nationalism. 

Ly Bon led a successful revolt against the 
Chinese governor of Giao-chao province in 
542 and captured the capital at Long Bien. 
Two years later he proclaimed himself emper- 
or and assumed the royal name Li Nam-Viet 
De Bon, or Li Nam De. He controlled a vast 
territory, covering most of northern and cen- 
tral Vietnam, and his authority was recog- 
nized throughout the Red River Delta in the 
north and southward to the frontiers of the 
Cham kingdom, He named his newly founded 
empire Van Xuan, implying that it would last 
“One Thousand Springs.” The Chinese re- 

gained power, however, defeating Ly Bon in 
547 at the northern village of Chu Dien. Seek- 
ing refuge, Ly Bon flied to Laos; but he was 
killed by local tribesmen who decapitated him 
and sent his head to the Chinese. 

Though short-lived, Ly Bon’s kingdom 
fours the nucleus of the future Dai Viet, the 
first truly independent Vietnamese state. His 
dynasty is known as Earlier Ly to distinguish 
it from that established by Ly Thai To in 1009 
(the Later Ly dynasty). 

-Hanoi as ancient capital 8:628e 
- Vietnamese rebellion against China 19:122f 


Lycaenidae, widely distributed family of 
common butterflies (order Lepidoptera) often 


divided into several groups: blues, coppers, . 


Representative Lycaenidae: (Top) Different markings on 
the (left) upper and (right) underwing of the female 
copper; (bottom) harvester (Lysandra bellargus) 


GE. Hyde (top) EB Inc,, (bottom) from the Natural History Photographic 
Agency—EB Inc 


hairstreaks, and harvesters. Rapid fliers and 
usually distinguished by iridescent wings, 
adult lycaenids, sometimes known as gossa- 
mer-winged butterflies, are small and delicate, 
with an 18 to 38 millimetre (3% to 1% inch) 
wingspan. Their wings are usually metallic 
blue, green, or copper above and spotted be- 
low; the male’s forelegs are reduced, but the 
female’s are fully developed. 

Lycaenid larvae are short, broad, and slug- 
like. Some species eat plant material; many 
are cannibalistic; and still others secrete 
“honeydew,” a sweet substance that attracts 
ants, The ants stroke the larva with their legs 
to stimulate honeydew secretion. 

The small, fragile adults of most blue species 
have brilliant blue wing surfaces, generally 
much darker in the females than males; a few 
species have white or brown coloration. The 
pigmy blue (Brephidium exilis), the smallest 
blue, has a wingspan of less than 12 mil- 
limetres (4% inch); the tailed blues (Everes) 
have a taillike extension on the hindwings. 
The European blue (Maculinea arion) spends 
its larval and pupal stages in an ant nest, 
emerging in the spring as an adult. 

The coppers are small, with typical colora- 
tion ranging from orange-red to brown, usual- 
ly with a copper tinge and dark markings. The 
most common North American copper is 
Lycaena phlaeas. Copper larvae feed on sorrel 
or clover. 

The hairstreaks, found in open areas, are 
usually gray or brown and distinguished by 
hairlike markings on the underside of the 
wings. They frequently have one or more thin, 
taillike extensions on the hindwings. These 
fast and erratic fliers occur on every continent 
but are most abundant in the New World 
tropics. The only hairstreak of economic 
harm is the green or reddish brown larva of 
the North American gray hairstreak (Strymon 
melinus), which bores into fruit and seeds. 

Harvesters are distinguished by predatory 
habits during the larval stage. The squat, 
hairy larvae of Feniseca tarquinius, which at- 
tack aphids, are generally found on hawthorn 
and alder trees. 

-ant sacrifices for honeydew 9:126f 
-classification and general features 10:830e 
-territorial behaviour 10:822g 


Lycaenops, genus of extinct. mammal-like 
reptiles of the order Therapsida. 
-reptilian convergence, illus. 6 7:19 
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lycanthropy (from Greek /ykoi, “wolf; an- 
thropos, “‘man’’), a psychiatric state in which 
the patient believes he is a wolf or some other 
nonhuman animal. Undoubtedly stimulated 
by the once widespread superstition that 
lycanthropy is a supernatural condition in 
which men actually assume the physical form 
of other animals, the delusion has been most 
likely to occur among people who believe in 
reincarnation and the transmigration of souls. 
Usually, a person is deemed to take the form 
of the most dangerous beast of prey of the re- 
gion: the wolf or bear in Europe and northern 
Asia, the hyena or leopard in Africa, and the 
tiger in India, China, Japan, and elsewhere in 
Asia; but other animals are mentioned too. 
Both the superstition and the psychiatric dis- 
order are linked with belief in animal guardian 
spirits, vampires, totemism, witches, and 
werewolves. The folklore, fairy tales, and leg- 
ends of many nations and peoples show evi- 
dence of lycanthropic belief. 

Stories of men turning into beasts go back to 
antiquity. In parts of ancient Greece, were- 
wolf myths, presumably stemming from pre- 
historic times, became linked with the Olym- 
pian religion. In Arcadia, a region plagued by 
wolves, there was a cult of the Wolf-Zeus. 
Mt. Lycaeus was the scene of a yearly gather- 
ing at which the priests were said to prepare a 
sacrificial feast that included meat mixed with 
human parts. According to legend, whoever 
tasted it became a wolf and could not turn 
back into a man unless he abstained from hu- 
man flesh for nine years. 

The Romans also knew this superstition. 
Anyone who was supposed to have been 
turned into a wolf by means of magic spells or 
herbs was called versipellis (“turnskin’’) by 
the Romans. 

Stories about the werewolf (in French loup 
garou) were widely believed in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Outlaws and bandits played 
on these superstitions by sometimes wearing 
wolfskins over their armour. At that time peo- 
ple were unusually prone to develop the delu- 
sion that they themselves were wolves; sus- 
pected lycanthropists were burned alive if 
convicted. Only rarely was their condition 
recognized as a psychological disturbance. AI- 
though the superstition is no longer common, 
traces still linger in some primitive and isolat- 
ed areas. See also werewolf. 


Lycaon, in Greek mythology, a legendary 
king of Arcadia. Traditionally, he was an im- 
pious and cruel king who tried to trick Zeus, 
the king of the gods, into eating human flesh. 
The god was not deceived and in wrath 
caused a deluge to devastate the earth. 

The story of Lycaon was apparently told in 
order to explain an extraordinary ceremony, 
the Lycaea, held in honour of Zeus Lycaeus at 
Mt. Lycaeus; it is alleged that at the ceremo- 
ny a man was sacrificed and his entrails put 
with those of more usual victims. Anyone 
who tasted them became a wolf (/ykos); later 
authors added that the man thus transformed 
belonged to a particular clan and that he re- 
mained a wolf for nine years (a sacred num- 
ber), after which he might become a man once 
more if in that time he had not tasted human 
flesh again. 

-mythical animal transformation 8:405h 


Lycaonia, ancient region in the interior of 
Anatolia north of the Taurus Mountains, in- 
habited by a wild and warlike aboriginal peo- 
ple who pastured sheep and wild asses on the 
bleak central highlands. Little is known about 
the early Lycaonians. They seem to have es- 
caped Persian domination but afterward 
shared the fate of many Anatolian states, 
passing under the rule of Alexander the 
Great, the Seleucids, the Attalids of Per- 
gamum, and, finally, the Romans. Under Ro- 
man administration Lycaonian territory was 
attached to Galatia to the north and Cap- 
padocia to the east. The country was tra- 
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The district of Lycaonia under the Roman Empire 


From W. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, Harper & Row, Publishers (Barnes & 
Noble Books), New York; revision copyright © 1964 by Barnes & Noble, Inc 


versed by one of the great highroads across 
Anatolia, along which were clustered its ur- 
ban centres. Iconium was its capital and prin- 
cipal city since Seleucid times. Lycaonia, vis- 
ited by St. Paul, was Christianized early, and 
by the 4th century it possessed a more com- 
pletely organized ecclesiastical system than 
any other region of Anatolia. 


Lycaon pictus: see African hunting dog. 


Lycaste, a genus of about 45 species of tropi- 
cal American orchids, family Orchidaceae, 


Lycaste xytriophora 


Walter Dawn 


that grow on other plants or in soil. The se- 
pals of Lycaste flowers are larger than the pet- 
als. Each thick, egg-shaped pseudobulb (swol- 
len stem base) has one to three large, folded 
leaves that fall before the long-lasting flowers 
die. A number of flower stalks grow from the 
base of each pseudobulb. 


lycée (pl. lycées), in France, state maintained 
secondary school preparing pupils for the bac- 
calauréat (q.v.); the first lycée was established 
in 1801. Until 1959 the name was reserved for 
secondary schools maintained and controlled 
by the state. Some municipalities also main- 
tained classical schools and colléges modernes 
(postprimary schools preparing pupils for 
skilled industrial positions or the middle ranks 
of the professions), These three types of 
schools and some newer ones are now called 
lycées. There are separate lycées for girls 
(lycée de filles) and for boys (lycée de gar- 
cons). The inauguration (in 1880) of secondary 
schools for girls was one of the most notable 
achievements of the Third Republic (1871- 
1940). At first the curriculum was different 
from that of the boys’ schools, and the course 
of study was only five years. After 1942 there 
were three types of establishments, the same 
as for boys. 

The curriculum generally runs seven years 
for pupils who enter at about age 11. There 
are three sections or major divisions of spe- 
cialization: classical studies (including Latin, 


optional Greek, and either one or two modern 
languages, mathematics or physics); modern 
studies (physics and mathematics, with a 
modern language); and technical studies 
(physics, mathematics, and draftsmanship). 
All include French history and geography. 
The goal of all sections, and of French sec- 
ondary education in general, is personality 
training and the development of critical think- 
ing rather than the mere assimilation of facts. 
‘curriculum and public school 

comparison 6:364g 
-cycle division and course selection 6:380a 
-French education system 6:419d 
‘secondary education in France 6:694f 
-teaching requirements in selective 

schools 18:10h 
-upper class educational value system 19:1096c 


Lyceius (Greek god): see Apollo. 


Lyceum, Athenian school established by 
Aristotle in 335 Bc in a grove sacred to Apollo 
Lyceius. Because of his habit of walking 
about the grove while lecturing his students, 
the school and its students acquired the label 
of Peripatetics (Greek peri, “around,” and pa- 
tein, “to walk’). Most of Aristotle’s extant 
writings consist of lectures delivered at the 
school. After Aristotle’s death in 322, the Ly- 
ceum gradually declined, as students went on 
to the new intellectual centre of Alexandria. 
-foundation and contribution 8:373c 

‘history and development 1:1156c 
‘organization and curriculum 6:324h 

‘origin and development 1:1163h 


lyceums and Chautauquas, early form of 
organized adult education originating in the 
northeastern and Middle Western United 
States. Founded in 1826 in Millbury, Mass., 
lyceums were named for the place where Aris- 
totle lectured to the youth of ancient Greece. 
The American lyceums multiplied rapidly, 
and by 1834 there were nearly 3,000 local 
groups. One of the major topics of lyceum 
meetings in the early years was the establish- 
ment of public schools. 

By 1840 the lyceums had become profession- 
alized institutions with such well-known 
speakers as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Daniel Webster, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Susan B. 
Anthony. A number of Emerson’s essays were 
originally written as lyceum lectures. 

After the American Civil War a parallel 
movement, the Chautauqua, originated out of 
an assembly for the training of Sunday school 
teachers and church workers at Chautauqua 
Lake in New York state. At first entirely reli- 
gious in nature, the program was gradually 
broadened to include general education and 
popular entertainments. In later years the 
summer lectures and classes were supple- 
mented by a program of directed home read- 
ing and correspondence study. William 
Rainey Harper, later president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, became educational director 
in 1883 and attracted outstanding speakers. 
By 1900 the Chautauqua assembly included a 
school of theology, a correspondence school, 
and a publishing house. 

The success of the Chautauqua, N.Y., as- 
sembly led to the founding of many 
“Chautauquas” throughout the United States 
patterned after the original institution. By 
1900 there were over 400 such local assem- 
blies. The lyceum booking agents entered the 
Chautauqua field, supplying the lecturers and 
musicians who travelled from one community 
to another. After their peak year (1924), how- 
ever, the circuit Chautauquas began to de- 
cline, but the original institution at Chautau- 
qua remained in existence, offering a di- 
versified program that included symphony 
concerts, operas, plays, university summer 
school courses, and lectures. 

-adult education and U.S. school system 1:98e 
‘adult education movements in U.S. 1:98g 


Lyceum Theatre, London, in Wellington 
Street, off the Strand. A hall called the Ly- 
ceum stood on the site from 1772. A new 


building, called the Royal Lyceum and En- 
glish Opera House, opened in 1834 to become 
the most notable theatre in London under the 
management of Sir Henry Irving, who was 
there with his company from 1871 to 1902. 
Extensively rebuilt in 1904 (though the facade 
still stands), it then became a music hall and 
the home of melodrama and pantomime. It 
was unused from 1939 to 1945, when it 
became a dance hall. 

-Booth’s success in Shakespearean roles 3:39f 
-gas lighting installation 18:227b 

-Irving’s management and fire loss 9:904e 
-stage illumination by gas light 17:554¢ 
-staging innovations of Irving 17:545h 


lychee (fruit): see litchi. 


lych-gate, also called LicH-GATE (Middle En- 
glish lyche, “body”; yate, “gate”), roofed-in 
gateway to a churchyard in which a bier might 
stand while the introductory part of the burial 
service was read, The most common form of 
lych-gate was a simple shed composed of a 
roof with two gabled ends, covered with tiles 
or thatch. Lych-gates existed in England in 
the 7th century, but comparatively few early 
ones survive because they were almost always 
of wood. One at Bray, Berkshire, is dated 
1448, 

In some parts of the country, the term is also 
applied to the path along which a coffin is 
usually carried to the church. 


Lychnis, genus of ornamental garden plants 
of the pink family (Caryophyllaceae), about 


Cuckoo-flower (Lychnis flos-cuculi) 


Ingmar Holmasen 


40 species of annuals, biennials, and perenni- 
als, native primarily to the North Temperate 
Zone. Members of the genus are commonly 
called catchfly or campion, names that also 
are used for related plants of the genus Silene 
of the same family. The name catchfly refers 
to the sticky, hairy stems of some Lychnis spe- 
cies. Popular garden plants are the cuckoo- 
flower, or ragged robin (L. flos-cuculi); scarlet 
lychnis, or Maltese cross (L. chalcedonica); 
flower of Jove (L. flos-jovis); and mullein 
pink, or dusty miller (L. coronaria). The five- 
petalled flowers are white, red, orange, pink, 
or purple. 


Lycia, ancient maritime district of southwest- 
ern Anatolia, on the Mediterranean coast be- 
tween Caria and Pamphylia, and extending in- 
land to the ridge of the Taurus Mountains. In 
Egyptian, Hittite, and Ugaritic records of the 
14th and 13th centuries Bc, the Lycians are 
described as wedged between the Hittites on 
the north and the Achaean Greeks-on the 
coast. Nothing more is known of the Lycians 
until the 8th century Bc, when they reappear 
as a thriving maritime people confederated in 
at least a score of cities that made up the Ly- 
cian League. Neither Phrygia nor Lydia 
brought Lycia under its control, but the coun- 
try eventually fell to Cyrus’ general Harpagus 
after a heroic resistance. Under Achaemenid 
Persia and later under the Romans, Lycia en- 
joyed relative freedom and preserved its feder- 
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al institutions until the time of Augustus. 
Annexed to Roman Pamphylia (Ap 43), it 
became a separate province after the 4th cen- 
tury. Archaeological sites at Xanthus, Patara, 
Myra, and other of its cities have revealed dis- 
tinctive funerary architecture with rock-cut se- 
pulchres imitating wooden structures. 

-Greek colonization map 8:335 

-Persian and Athenian loyalties 1:824c 
-sepulchral epigraphic comparison 6:922h 


Lycian alphabet, writing system of the Ly- 
cian people of southwest Asia Minor, dating 
from the Sth-4th centuries Bc. The Lycian al- 
phabet is clearly related to the Greek, but the 
exact nature of the relationship is uncertain. 
Several letters appear to be related to symbols 
of the Cretan and Cyprian writing systems. 
The script has 29 letters (6 vowels), with sev- 
eral sounds not represented in Greek. The 
most important inscription in Lycian occurs 


Lycomedes (Greek mythology): see Achil- 
les; Theseus. 


lycopene, an organic compound belonging to 
the tetraterpene series and responsible for the 
red colour of the tomato, the hips and haws 
of the wild rose, and many other fruits. Lyco- 
pene is an isomer of the carotenes, the yellow 
colouring matter, both having the same 
molecular formula, C4oHse, but differing in 
structure. 

Lycopene was isolated from the black 
bryony (Tamus communis), a European yam, 
in 1873, and from tomatoes in 1875. Its for- 
mula was determined by the German chemist 
Richard Willstétter in 1910, and its structure 
was deduced in 1930 by the Russian-born 
chemist Paul Karrer, who was also responsi- 
ble for the synthesis, reported in 1950. Lyco- 
pene is probably formed in nature in a process 
that involves coupling of two molecules of 
phytol (C2oH40O), a component of chloro- 
phyll, followed by removal of water and hy- 
drogen molecules. 

-acyclic tetraterpene structure 9:1049e 


Lycoperdales, an order of about 270 species 
of fungi (division Mycota) in the class Basid- 
iomycetes. Included in the order are earth- 
stars and puffballs, which are found in soil or 
on decaying wood in grassy areas and woods. 
Many puffballs, named for the features of the 
fruiting body (basidiocarp), are edible before 
maturity. At maturity, the internal tissues 
become dry and powdery; puffs of spores 
(basidiospores) discharge when the fruiting 
structure is disturbed. Calbovista subsculpta, 
an edible puffball, is found along old road 
beds and in pastures. 
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Fellows of Harvard College 


on a pillar discovered at Kinik; it is as yet un- 
deciphered. Other inscriptions, often bilingual 
in Greek and Lycian, concern funerary materi- 
als. 


Lycian language, extinct language of south- 
western Asia Minor, written in an indigenous 
Lycian alphabet based on a West Greek 
prototype; the inscriptions date from c. 500- 
c. 200 Bc. Until 1945, scholars had believed 
Lycian to be closely related to either Greek or 
Iranian, but in 1945 Holger Pedersen, a Dan- 
ish linguist, published a convincing mono- 
graph indicating that Lycian belonged to the 
Anatolian group, and, later, other scholars, 
among them the Frenchman Emmanuel 
Laroche, showed Lycian to be related to 
Luwian. It is now believed that Lycian de- 
scended from a West Luwian dialect. See also 
Luwian language. 

- Anatolian affiliations and background 1:830c 

- Anatolian subgroup characteristics 1:834b 
-inscriptions and Anatolian affiliation 1:833e 


Lycidae: see net-winged beetle. 


Lycidas (written November 1637) pastoral 
elegy by John Milton, written on the occasion 
of the death of Edward King, a college friend. 
A formal, rather than a personal, statement of 
grief, it follows the conventions of the Classi- 
cal pastoral elegy and is considered one of the 
finest poems of this kind in English. 
-contextual critical approach 2:41h 
-pastoral form, elegy, subject, and 

theme 12:205h passim to 206d 


Lycinna (ist century Bc), mistress of Sextus 
Propertius. 

-Cynthia liaison comparison 15:45b 
Lycksalighetens 6 (1824-27; Swedish: “The 
Isle of Bliss’”’), fairy tale drama by Per Daniel 
Amadeus Atterbom. 


-Swedish literature of the 19th 
century 10:1205e 


Lycodon (snake): see wolf snake. 


— 


Lycoperdon is a genus of 50 cosmopolitan 
species of small common puffballs. L. per- 
latum (gemmatum) has spot-like scars on the 
surface and is edible only when young. Species 
are found in the woods or on sawdust in sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Calvatia is a genus of about 35 species, espe- 
cially in temperate regions. The giant puffball 
(C. gigantea), edible while young and white in- 
side, is found in late summer on wet humus or 
soil. The fruiting body may be as large as 120 
centimetres (4 feet) across and contain 10!% 
spores. 

A group of puffballs and earthstars, the 
Sclerodermatales, are sometimes placed with- 
in the order Lycoperdales. Some authorities 
accord them status as a separate order. The 
270 species, found in soil and rotting wood, 
form puffball-like fruiting bodies with a hard 
outer wall and a dark-coloured interior when 
mature. The genus Tulostoma contains about 
50 species usually found in dry regions. 

Another genus is Geastrum (Geaster), about 
30 widespread species of earthstars with an 
expanded starlike base. It is found among 
dead leaves in woods during summer and au- 
tumn. 

-classification and general features 12:767e 


Earthstar (Geastrum hygrometricus) 
RH Runde 
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Lycopersicon esculentum: see tomato. 
Lycophidion (snake): see wolf snake. 


Lycophron of Chalcis (fi. 3rd century sc), 
Greek poet and scholar best known because 
of the attribution to him of the extant poem 
Alexandra. 

Invited to work in the Alexandrian library (c. 
285 Bc), Lycophron there wrote a treatise on 
comedy and numerous tragedies, of which 
only a few fragments survive. The Alexandra 
is in form a messenger’s speech in which the 
prophecies of Cassandra are. reported. The 
poem carries the cult of erudition and obscuri- 
ty to extremes, the material is recondite, the 
vocabulary is exotic, the style is affected, and 
the names of gods and men are disguised by 
cult title or riddling periphrasis. Considerable 
historical interest attaches to the references to 
Rome and the West, which have been thought 
to be more in keeping with the historical situa- 
tion in 197 Bc. than with that a century earlier. 
On this ground it has sometimes been argued 
that the Alexandra is by a later author than 
the tragedian Lycophron. 


Lycopsida 11:206, a botanical class contain- 
ing the club mosses and their allies, spore- 
bearing vascular plants ranging from fossil 
trees to living ground-creeping herbs. Present- 
day lycopsids are grouped into 4 genera and 
900 to 1,000 species. These include club 
mosses (Lycopodium), spike mosses (Selagi- 
nella), quillworts (/soetes), and Phylloglos- 
sum. 

The text article covers general features, life 
cycle, form and function, evolution and in- 
cludes an annotated classification of the class. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-coal formation in Carboniferous Period 4:793c 
-Devonian plant evolution 5:678c 
-Devonian plant traits and relationships 

7:574g; illus. 575 

-gametophyte and sporophyte 

formation 5:660d 

‘reproductive system.comparisons 15:716d; 

illus. 719 : 

-stem structure varieties 13:727e 
-Upper Paleozoic evolution and 

diversity 13:926a . 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
common plants: see club moss; quillwort; spike 
moss 
plant genera: Baragwanathia; Lepidoden- 
dron; Phylloglossum; Pleuromeia; Sigillaria 


Lycopsis (plant genus): see bugloss. 


Lycopteridae, family of fish of the superord- 
er Osteoglossomorpha. 
-classification and general features 13:765d 


Lycosa tarentula: see tarantula. 
Lycosidae: see wolf spider. 
Lyctidae: see powder-post beetle. 


Lycurgus, the name of several people in 
Greek mythology, the most famous of whom 
was a king who opposed the god Dionysus. 
According to Homer, Lycurgus chased 
Dionysus’s nurses on Mt. Nysa and forced the 
god to take refuge in the sea. Other authors 
made Lycurgus king of Thebes or, later, of 
Thrace; for his impiety he was driven mad, 
first killing his family and finally cutting off his 
own limbs, mistaking them for vine branches. 


Lycurgus, traditionally, the lawgiver who 
founded most of the institutions of ancient 
Sparta. Scholars have been unable to deter- 
mine conclusively whether he was a historical 
person and, if he did exist, which institutions 
should be attributed to him. In surviving an- 
cient sources, he is first mentioned by the 
Greek writer Herodotus (5th century Bc), who 
claimed that the lawgiver belonged to Spar- 
ta’s Agiad house, one of the two houses (the 
other being the Eurypontid) that held Sparta’s 
dual kingship. According to Herodotus, the 
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Spartans of his day claimed that Lycurgus’ re- 
forms were inspired by the institutions of 
Crete. The historian Xenophon, writing in the 
first half of the 4th century Bc, apparently be- 
lieved that Lycurgus had founded Sparta’s in- 
stitutions soon after the Dorians invaded La- 
conia (c. 1000 sc) and reduced the native 
Achaean population to the status of serfs, or 
Helots. 

By the middle of the 4th century Bc it was 
generally accepted that Lycurgus had be- 
longed to the Eurypontid house and had been 
regent for the Eurypontid king Charillus. On 
this basis Hellenistic scholars dated him to the 
9th century sc. In his Life of Lycurgus, the 
Greek biographer Plutarch (1st-2nd century 
AD) pieced together popular accounts of 
Lycurgus’ career. Plutarch described Lycur- 
gus’ journey to Egypt and claimed that the re- 
former had introduced the poems of Homer 
to Sparta. 

In the light of the conflicting opinions about 
Lycurgus held by writers before 400 Bc, some 
modern scholars have concluded that Lycur- 
gus was not a real person. They point out that 
the Greeks tended to discuss the origins of 
political and social institutions in terms of the 
personal intentions of a single founder. Never- 
theless, most historians believe that a man 
named Lycurgus should be associated with 
the drastic reforms instituted in Sparta after 
the revolt of the Helots in the 2nd half of the 
7th century Bc. Those scholars claim that, in 
order to prevent another Helot revolt, Lycur- 
gus devised the highly militarized communal 
system that made Sparta unique among the 
city-states of Greece. If that view is correct, it 
is probable that Lycurgus also delineated the 
powers of the two traditional organs of the 
Spartan government, the gerousia (council of 
elders, including the two kings) and the appel- 
la (assembly). 

-fertility attitudes in ancient Greece 14:818e 
‘laws and impact 8:338b 


Lycurgus, Attic political leader, 6th century 
BC. 

-Peisistratus’ political opposition 13:1110a 

-role against Peisistratus rule 8:342g 


Lycurgus (b. c. 390 sc—d. c. 324 Bc), 
Athenian statesman and orator noted for his 
efficient financial administration and vigorous 
prosecutions of officials charged with corrup- 
tion. He supported Demosthenes’ opposition 
to Macedonian expansion. During the 12 
years (338-326) following the Athenian defeat 
by Macedonia at Chaeronea, he controlled 
the state finances and is said to have doubled 
the annual public revenues. He reformed the 
constitution of the army, remodelled the fleet, 
repaired dockyards, and finished the arsenal 
designed by the architect Philo. Lycurgus car- 
ried out an extensive building program, in- 
cluding the reconstruction in stone of the 
Dionysiac theatre. He also had official copies 
made of the plays of the three great tragic 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. 

An austerely pious and patriotic man, he felt 
it his mission to raise the level of public and 
private morals. Of his 15 speeches existing in 
ancient times, only one, “Against Leocrates,” 
has survived complete; in it, Lycurgus indicts 
Leocrates for fleeing Athens in the panic that 
followed the Battle of Chaeronea. The speech 
is an impersonal homily on patriotism in a 
style that, although showing traces of Iso- 
crates’ influence, is marred by careless sen- 
tence structure and unnecessarily long quota- 
tions from historical and poetical sources. 
-Athens’ enrichment 2:267a 
-Dionysian theatre construction 18:240d 


Lycus (Greek mythology): see Antiope. 


Lydd, ancient town, county of Kent, En- 
gland. The modern borough (1885) includes 
the complex shingle spit of Dungeness, on the 
coast of the English Channel, where a nuclear 


power station has been sited. Until the 14th 
century the town was on an island and was a 
corporate member of the medieval trade 
group known as the Cinque Ports (Five 
Ports), but it now lies 3 mi from the sea. Its 
parish church includes Saxon work and has a 
Perpendicular-style tower that is a widely 
known landmark. The coastal area attracts 
many summer visitors. Nearby Ferryfield Air- 
port has car ferry services to the European 
mainland. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 4,301. 

50°38’ N, 4°16’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Lydda (Israel): see Lod. 


Lydekker, Richard (b. 1849—d. April 16, 

1915, Harpenden, Hertfordshire), British pa- 
leontologist and geologist known for his work 
in natural history. 

After graduating from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University (B.A. 1871), Lydekker 
joined the staff of the Geological Survey of 
India in 1874, remaining there until 1882. 
Deeply interested in animal life, he studied the 
nature and habits of wild and domestic ani- 
mals he encountered during his world travels. 
His books on natural history include a 10- 
volume catalog he prepared on the fossil 
mammals, reptiles, and birds kept in the Brit- 
ish Museum. He wrote The Royal Natural 
History (6 vol., 1893-96), and a Manual of 
Paleontology (2 vol., 1889), with H.A. Nichol- 
son. He is also the author of The Horse and 
Its Relatives. 


Lydgate, John (b. c. 1370, Lidgate, Suffolk 
—d. c. 1450, Bury St. Edmunds?), poet, 
known principally for long moralistic and de- 
votional works. In his Testament he says that 
while still a boy he became a novice in the 
Benedictine abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, 
where he became a priest in 1397. He spent 
some time in London and Paris; but from 
1415 he was mainly at Bury, except during 
1421-32 when he was prior of Hatfield Broad 
Oak in Essex. 
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Lydgate, detail from a manuscript, 15th 
century; in the British Museum (Harley 
Ms. 4826) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


Lydgate had few peers in his sheer produc- 
tiveness; 145,000 lines of his verse survive. His 
only prose work, The Serpent of Division 
(1422), an account of Julius Caesar, is brief. 
His poems vary from vast narratives such as 
The Troy Book and The Falle of Princis to oc- 
casional poems of a few lines. Of the longer 
poems one translated from the French, the 
allegory Reason and Sensuality (c. 1408) on 
the theme of chastity, contains fresh and 
charming descriptions of nature, in well-han- 
dled couplets. The Troy Book, begun in 1412 
at the command of the prince of Wales, later 
Henry V, and finished in 1421, is a rendering 
of Guido delle Colonne’s Historia troiana. It 
was followed by The Siege of Thebes, in which 
the main story is drawn from a lost French ro- 
mance, embellished by features from Boc- 
caccio. 

Lydgate admired the work of Chaucer in- 
tensely and imitated his versification. In 1426 
Lydgate translated Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville’s Le Pélerinage de la vie humaine as The 
Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, a stern allego- 
ry; between 1431 and 1438 he was occupied 
with The Falle of Princis, translated into 


Chaucerian rhyme royal from a French ver- 
sion of Boccaccio’s work. He also wrote love 
allegories such as The Complaint of the Black 
Knight and The Temple of Glass, saints’ lives, 
versions of Aesop’s fables, many poems com- 
missioned for special occasions, and both reli- 
gious and secular lyrics. 

His work is uneven in quality, and the pro- 
portion of good poetry is small. Yet with all 
his faults, Lydgate at his best wrote graceful 
and telling lines. His reputation long equalled 
Chaucer’s, and his work exercised immense 
influence for nearly a century. 

-contributions to English literature 10:1109g 


Lydia, in ancient times, the land of the Lydi- 
ans, an inland people of western Anatolia said 
to be the originators of gold and silver coins. 
During their brief hegemony over Asia Minor 
from the middle of the 7th to the middle of 
the 6th centuries Bc, the Lydians profoundly 
influenced the Ionian Greeks to their west. 

In the 7th century Lydia filled the vacuum 
left by the Cimmerian destruction of Phrygia 
and established a dynasty at Sardis under the 
legendary king Gyges (q.v.). The kingdom 
reached its zenith under Alyattes (c. 619-560), 
who parried a Median threat, pushed back 
the Cimmerians, and extended his rule in 
Ionia. The kingdom seemed destined to reach 
even greater heights under Alyattes’ son, the 
wealthy Croesus (q.v.), when the Persians un- 
der Cyrus brought the Lydian monarchy to a 
final and dramatic end (c. 546-540). 

The Lydians were a commercial people, 
who, according to Herodotus, had customs 
like the Greeks and were the first people to es- 
tablish permanent retail shops. Their inven- 
tion of metallic coinage, which the Greeks 
quickly adopted, played an important part as 
a catalyst in the commercial revolution that 
transformed Greek civilization in the 6th cen- 
tury BC. 

-Assyrian military relations 11:987a 
-coinage and coin standardization 4:822a 
-coin origins in Greece 12:350c 
-Cyrus II’s conquest of city-state 9:833e 
-Cyrus II’s territorial expansion 5:410b 
-hunting importance artifact evidence 9:47d 
-kingdom’s foreign and internal 

relations 1:822c 
‘relations with Greeks 8:347c; maps 
-sepulchral epigraphic comparison 6:922h 


Lydian language, extinct Indo-European 
language of ancient Lydia, in the central part 
of the western coast of Anatolia. The texts, 
most of which have been found by United 
States excavators at the Lydian capital Sardis, 
date back to the 5th or 6th century Bc, al- 
though the majority of them stem from the 
4th century pc. The East Greek alphabet was 
the prototype for that of the Lydian texts. In 
1936 Lydian was proven to be an Indo-Euro- 
pean language by the Italian scholar Piero 
Meriggi, and Onofrio Carruba gave strong ev- 
idence in 1959 that Lydian should be placed in 
the Anatolian subgroup of Indo-European 
languages because Lydian shares many com- 
mon features with Hittite, Luwian, and Pala- 
Ce 

-Anatolian affiliations and background 1:830c 

passim to 834b 


Lydian mode, musical mode having the 
scale pattern F-G-A-B-C-D-E-F. The Lydi- 
an mode was the fifth of the medieval church 
modes, and in that context Lydian mode, or 
Mode V, further implies a general range from 
the F below middle C to the F above, with 
melodies in the mode usually having the lower 
F as finalis, or final note, and C as the tenor, 
or reciting note. wy 

In ancient Greek music, Lydian referred to 
the scale pattern, or octave species, conven- 
tionally represented in modern writings as 
‘harmonies’ ethical classification 8:647h 
-history, construction, and use 12:296a 


lye, the technical term for the alkaline liquor 
obtained by leaching wood ashes with water, 
commonly used for washing and in soapmak- 


ing; more generally the common name for any 
strong alkaline solution or solid, such as so- 
dium hydroxide or potassium hydroxide 
(qq.v.). 

-food preservation adjunct 7:494b 

toxin reaction site and effect, table 4 14:622 


Lye, Len (1901- ), New Zealand film mak- 
er 


-animated abstract film innovations 1:921b 


Lyell, Sir Charles 11:208 (b. Nov. 14, 
1797, Kinnordy, Scotland—d. Feb. 22, 1875, 
London), leading geologist of Victorian En- 
gland, largely responsible for the acceptance 
of the view that the Earth’s surface features 
and rock constituents can be interpreted as 
the result of the action of present physical, 
chemical, and biological processes through 
geological time (uniformitarianism, initially 
set forth by James Hutton). 

Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
talented naturalist, Lyell had an early interest 
in biology and geology. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1825 but practiced more geology 
than law. Throughout his life Lyell made ob- 
servations in Europe, England, and North 
America on geologic formations and their as- 
sociation with fossils, arguing that the forma- 
tion of the Earth took place over thousands of 
millions of years. He served as a professor of 
King’s College, London (1832-33), but is best 
known for his works Principles of Geology 
(1830-33) and Elements of Geology (1838). 
Lyell tentatively accepted the theory of Dar- 
winian evolution in his The Geological Evi- 
dence of the Antiquity of Man (1863). He was 
knighted in 1848. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- biological sciences development 2:1024b 
-botanical evolutionary theory 8:1067f 
-Darwin’s test of theories 5:492g 
-evolutionary theories and origins 7:8d 
-fossil studies and Tertiary epochs 17:718a 
-geological aids to archaeology 1:1079b 
-landform evolution and 

uniformitarianism 10:625e 
- Tertiary subdivision establishment 18:151b 
-uniformitarian earth development 

theory 18:857b 
-uniformitarian interpretation of geology 6:82a 


lygaeid bug, common name for insects of the 
large family Lygaeidae (order Heteroptera), 
which includes, among its more than 3,000 
species, many important crop pests. 


Milkweed bug (Oncopeltus fasciatus) 
E.S. Ross 


Lygaeid bugs range from 3 to 15 millimetres 
(0.1 to 0.6 inch) in length, although they are 
usually less than 10 millimetres (0.4 inch). 
They vary from brown to brightly patterned 
with red, white, or black spots and bands. The 
large milkweed bug (Oncopeltus fasciatus) is 
distinguished by its broad red and black 
bands. 

This family is sometimes called the chinch- 
bug family, because one species, the destruc- 
tive chinch bug (q.v.), feeds on the sap of 

plants, Other important members of this fami- 
ly include the Old World or Egyptian cotton 
stainer (Oxycarenus hyalinipennis) and the 
Australian Nysius vinitor, both of which are 
destructive to fruit trees, and Geocoris punc- 
tipes, which preys on mites, termites, and oth- 
er small plant-feeding insects. 

-feeding, characteristics, and 
classification 8:848a 


Lygdamis, also known as TUGDAMME 7th- 
century Bc Cimmerian leader. 
- Assyrian victory over Cimmerians 1:822e 


Lygdamis, 6th-century sc adventurer from 
Naxos. 


‘rule over Naseos 8:348g 


Lygdamis, 5th-century sc Halicarnassus ty- 
rant. 
-Herodotus’ exile from Halicarnassus 8:820h 


Lyginopteris (fossil): see seed fern. 


lygi saga (Old Icelandic: “lying saga’’), class 
of saga that became popular in Iceland after 
the fall of the Icelandic commonwealth and 
the decline of classical saga writing. Called 
“lying sagas” because they are frankly ficti- 
tious, they provided escapist entertainment 
for Icelanders during wretched times of pover- 
ty and famine. They drew their motifs from 
folklore, fairy tale, Greek and Oriental ro- 
mance, and the earlier native fornaldar saga 
(“saga of antiquity”) and riddara saga 
(“knight story”; i.e., romances of chivalry). 
They imitate the classical saga tradition in 
their use of prose and in their preference for 
virile combat incidents rather than love epi- 
sodes; but the aristocratic tone and tragic dig- 
nity of the classical sagas is wholly absent. 
Most of them end happily. They were pro- 
duced industriously into the 19th century and 
are of indifferent quality. 


Lygus (insect genus): see plant bug. 


Lying Lover, The (first performed 1703), 
play by Sir Richard Steele. 
-literary merit, themes, and failure 17:636a 


Lyly, John (b. 1554?, Kent, Eng.—d. 
November 1606, London), best known for his 
novel Euphues, ‘the first English prose stylist 
to leave an enduring i impression upon the lan- 
guage. His country’s most fashionable writer 
in the 1580s, he was praised as the creator of 
“a new English.” As a playwright he also as- 
sisted in the development of English comedy. 
Lyly soared to fame through the publication 
of Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit in 1578, 
followed by Euphues and His England in 
1580. From these, the term euphuism, for an 
artificial and excessively elegant style, is 
derived. 

Euphues is a romantic intrigue told in elegant 
letters interspersed with general discussions on 
such topics as religion, love, and epistolary 
style. Lyly’s main interest was neither narra- 
tive nor psychological but educational. This is 
suggested by his hero’s name (Euphués is 
Greek for “well cultivated”), and the very 
considerable influence of Euphues was there- 
fore on literary style rather than on the devel- 
opment of fiction. This essentially Renais- 
sance novel introduced a new sense of form 
into English prose style. Lyly’s preoccupation 
with the exact arrangement and selection of 
words with balance, antithesis, and allitera- 
tion demonstrated that the English language 
could be disciplined into a flexible vehicle ca- 
pable of competing with Latin and Greek. 

Although the plots were improbable and 
awkwardly handled, the novels were far live- 
lier than the novella translated from Italian. 
They were the product of a shrewd and topi- 
cal imagination and appealed to gentlewomen 
by presenting an idealized picture of polite so- 
ciety (being derived in part from Italian 
courtesy books), They embodied many sensa- 
tional and sententious fragments of philoso- 
phy, natural history, or sociology of a fault- 
less, almost priggish, moral tone; and were 
written in a circuitous but rapid style, which 
displayed the most elaborate artifices of the 
rhetorician. 

Lyly abandoned the novel thereafter and de- 
voted himself almost entirely to playwriting. 
In 1583 he gained control of the first Black- 
friars Theatre, in which his earliest plays, 
Campaspe and Sapho and Phao, were pro- 
duced by a company called Oxford’s Boys, 

perhaps a short-lived amalgamation of Paul’s 


. cays and the Children of the Chapel. All of 
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Lyly’s plays (except The Woman in the Moon) 
were presented by Paul’s Boys, periodically 
favourites of Queen Elizabeth, either alone or 
with the Chapel children. The Paul’s Boys 
were temporarily disbanded about 1590. The 
dates of composition remain conjectural, 
though scholarly opinion has settled upon the 
following as probable: Campaspe and Sapho 
and Phao, 1583; Gallathea, 1584; Endimion, 
1586-87; Love’s Metamorphosis and Midas, 
1589; Mother Bombie, 1589-90; and The 
Woman in the Moon, 1594-95. Of these all but 
the last are in prose. The finest is Endimion, 
which some critics hold a masterpiece, despite 
its preciosity. During the 1590s Lyly also 
wrote a number of entertainments for aristo- 
cratic audiences, His comedies mark an enor- 
mous advance in the Elizabethan theatre, par- 
ticularly in prose dialogue. He adapted the 
Italian pastoral and the Latin comedy of in- 
trigue and succeeded in combining the mytho- 
logical characters of his main plots with 
characters from the lowest ranks of English 
life, who provided his comic subplots. 

Lyly also wrote a tract, Pappe With a Hatch- 
et (1589), in defense of the bishops in the Mar- 
prelate controversy. His popularity waned be- 
cause of the rise of Thomas Kyd, Robert 
Greene, Christopher Marlowe, and Shake- 
speare, and his appeals to Queen Elizabeth for 
financial relief went unheeded. He had hoped 
to succeed Edmund Tilney as Master of the 
Revels, but Tilney outlived him, and Lyly 
died a poor and bitter man. 

-literature of the Renaissance 10:1139b passim 
to 114la 


Lyman alpha line, in astronomical spectros- 
copy, line produced at 1216 Angstroms’ wave- 
length by hydrogen. 

-cometary emission discovery 4:975f 
interstellar absorption spectra 2:239b 
-planetary nebula spectra 12:933a 


Lyman series (physics): see spectral line se- 
ries. 


Lymantria dispar: see gypsy moth. 


Lymantriidae: see tussock moth; gypsy 
moth. 


lyme grass: see wild rye. 


Lyme Regis, borough and English Channel 
holiday resort in the southwest of the county 
of Dorset, England. It is built on a steep-sided 
hill above a small harbour and shingle beach. 
The harbour is flanked by a jetty to the east 
and a massive curved wall, known as the 
Cobb, to the west. 

Three manors of Lyme are mentioned in 
Domesday Book (1086), the record of the 
land survey ordered by William I the Con- 
queror, the town first being called Lyme Regis 
in 1285, Edward I granted a charter in 1284 
making the community a free borough with a 
merchant guild. At that time it was trading 
with France, and by 1311 it had become an 
important English port. Further charters were 
granted by later English monarchs. The 
Church of St. Michael is mainly Perpendicular 
in style, and the town also has many Georgian 
houses. The chief industry is the tourist trade; 
there is also a Royal Air Force marine-craft 
unit base. ne (1971) 3,403. 
50°44’ N, 2°57’ W 

“map, ones Kingdom 18:866 
Lymexylidae, family of ship-timber beetles 
of the order Coleoptera. 

‘traits and classification 4:835f 


Lymington, borough on the coast of Hamp- 
shire, southern England, on the River Lym- 
ington as it flows into the English Channel in- 
let known as The Solent. During the Middle 
Ages local saltpans were important to the En- 
glish economy. The town’s first charter dates 
from 1150, and it was formally incorporated 
by James T in 1605. In 1932 the borough was 
extended to include neighbouring areas of 
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growing residential and resort settlement (Mil- 
ford-on-Sea, New Milton, Barton, Hordle, 
Pennington, and part of Sway) on the coastal 
margin of the New Forest, one of the ancient 
royal forests of Britain. Lymington itself is a 
yachting centre and has boatbuilding yards 
and regular ferry services across The Solent to 
Yarmouth and the Isle of Wight. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 35,644. 

50°46’ N, 1°33’ W 

lymph: see blood and lymph; lymphatic sys- 
tem, human. 


lymphadenoma: see Hodgkin’s disease. 
Lymphae (Greek mythology); see nymph. 


lymphangiography, X-ray of the lymphatic 
vessels following the injection of a contrast 
medium. 
‘radiologic methodology and 

applications 15:463d 


lymphangitis, inflammation of lymphatic 
vessels, usually resulting from an infected 
wound, The inflamed vessels are visible as red 
streaks under the skin, The bacteria hemolytic 
streptococci are a common cause of the infec- 
tion, which may be readily controlled by mod- 
ern antibiotic therapy. 

-infectious diseases of animals, table 2 5:867 
‘inflammatory conditions of skin 11:214d 


lymphatic leukemia, malignant disease of 
the blood-forming tissues that is marked by 
abnormal enlargement and productivity of the 
lymph nodes and other lymphocyte-producing 
tissues. 
-pathology, probable causes, and 

course 2:1140e 
“symptoms, course, and treatment 11:214f 


lymphatic system, human 11:210, system 
composed of a network of vessels and a group 
of tissue masses, some, but not all, of which 
are interconnected with the network, that 
functions to help maintain the proper fluid 
balance in the blood and tissues, to remove 
bacteria and other foreign particles from the 
tissues, and to conserve protein. 

The text article describes the characteristic 
cell of the system, the lymphocyte; the lym- 
phatic vessels; the lymph nodes; the varying 
composition of lymph; the formation, pres- 
sure, and flow of lymph; and the conditions 
that increase the flow of lymph. The article 
concludes with a brief summary of the func- 
tions of the lymphatic system, 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-abnormalities of vessels and tissues 11:213g 

-animal tissues and fluids comparisons 18:450e 

-blood circulation’s auxiliary system 2:1133e 

“cancer spreading pathways 3:766b 

-comparative vertebrate anatomy 4:631h 

-development of lymphoid tissue from birth 
through adolescence 5:653g; illus. 

-digestive system diseases 5:796g 

-digestive system relationship 5:792c 

-disease causes and internal state 5:843¢ 

-embryonic origins and vein linkage 6:752c 

-graft acceptance and lymph circulation 1:610g 

-hormonal activity of thymus 6:815f 

‘human skin lymphatics mesh 16:839e 

joints’ lymphatic vessels 10:259a 

-kidney circulation and drainage 7:52g 

-leukocytic distribution and circulation 2:1119c 

-liver anatomic relationships 10;1269a 

-radiologic lymph vessel examination 15:463d 

-reproductive system disorders 15:701b 

-RES function of nodes and follicles 15:781c 

respiratory system anatomy 15:766d 

-thymus function in infants 6:838g 

-vocal cord drainage 17:480c 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: 

chyle; lacteal; lymph node; lymph nodule; 

lymphoid tissue; spleen; thymus 


lymphatic system diseases 11:213, abnor- 
malities of the lymphatic vessels or tissues, 
usually with impairment of the drainage func- 
tion of the lymphatic vessels, swelling of lym- 


phatic tissue, or enlargement of the lymph 
nodes, 

The text article outlines the types of diseases 
affecting the lymphatic system; describes the 
results of impaired and abnormal drainage of 
lymph and of inflammation of the lymphatic 
vessels; and considers disorders of lymphoid 
tissue, including causes of generalized lymph 
node enlargement such as lymphatic leu- 
kemia, lymphadenoma (Hodgkin’s disease), 
syphilis, and rubella (German measles), and 
causes of local lymph node enlargement such 
as staphylococcal skin infections, tuberculo- 
sis, and malignant (cancerous) growths. It 
concludes by listing a number of causes for 
enlargement of the lymph nodes of the neck, 
armpit, or groin. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-blood disease and lymphatic changes 2:1141h 
-cancer sites, types, and prognosis 3:768d 
-cancer surgery 17:820a 
-diagnosis of nodal tumours 5:687g 
digestive system-related tumours, infections, 
and other diseases 5:796g 
‘edema and foreign cell rejection 11:212h 
-endocrine system disorders. 6:828h 
-fluid accumulation during pregnancy 14:973c 
‘infectious mononucleosis symptoms 9:549a 
-mammary glands and related 
disorders 11:417c 
“RES malignant tumours 15:783c 
‘rupture of thoracic duct 2:1179b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
lymphangitis; lymphedema; lymph-node 
enlargement 


lymphatic vessel, canal resembling a blood 
vessel that carries lymph. 

‘abnormal drainage and inflammation 11:214a 
-embryonic origins and vein linkage 6:752c 
-human respiratory system anatomy 15:766d 
-tissue fluid circulation 11:210e 


lymphedema, an abnormal accumulation of 
fluid in a body cavity or connective tissue, re- 
sulting from the failure of the lymphatic sys- 
tem to perform its normal function of return- 
ing tissue fluid to the circulatory system. An 
obstruction in the lymphatic pathway is usual- 
ly the cause. 

A dramatic complication of lymphedema 
called elephantiasis results from the obstruc- 
tion of lymph nodes by filarial parasites. 
These parasitic worms reside in the lymphatic 
system and interfere with its drainage func- 
tion. An overgrowth of connective tissue may 
result, causing a swelling of parts of the body 
to monstrous proportions; thus, the name ele- 
phantiasis. See also filariasis. 

-biomedical models, table 1 5:866 
‘lymphatic vessel disorders 11:214a 


lymph flow, circulation of lymph in tissues 
and organs. 
-tissue-fluid balance and blood 

pressure 11:212c 


lymph heart, structure in fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, and birds that propels lymph in the 
lymph channels in a manner analogous to the 
propulsion of blood by the heart of the car- 
diovascular system. 

-fluid flow in vertebrates 11:212g 

-vertebrate anatomy comparisons 4:632d 


lymph node, small, bean-shaped structure 
whose function is to engulf micro-organisms 
and other substances in the lymph and to pro- 
duce the type of cells called lymphocytes 
(q.v.). Great numbers of lymph nodes are dis- 
tributed along the lymphatic vessels. Lymph 
channels leading to the nodes enter the nodes 
on their convex side; in the concave side of 
each node is a notch, called a hilum, which is 
the point of entrance for an artery and the 
point of exit for a vein and the lymph channel 
leading from the node. Under normal condi- 
tions lymph nodes are small and hidden; 

when inflamed by bacterial invasion, they may 
enlarge to 1 to 2 centimetres (0.4 to 0.8 inch) 
in human beings. Besides the many lymph 
nodes distributed along the lymphatic circula- 
tory system throughout the body, there are 


clusters of lymph nodes in certain regions such 
as the neck, groin, and armpits. 

Each is encapsulated in dense connective tis- 
sue through which lymphatics bring lymph to 
the node. Beneath the capsule is a space, the 
subcapsular sinus, which allows the incoming 
lymph to be distributed evenly over the sur- 
face of the nodal tissue. The peripheral part of 
the node, beneath the sinus, is called the cor- 
tex. It is composed of densely packed lym- 
phocytes between a meshwork of the reticular 
(“network”) cells that provide a structural 
framework for the node. Some reticular cells 
are capable of engulfing micro-organisms (a 
process called phagocytosis), The cortex con- 
tains primary nodules—sites at which lym- 
phocytes can proliferate upon proper stimula- 
tion. Beneath the cortex lies the medulla, a 
coarser mesh of lymphocytes and reticular 
cells. Primary nodules are not found in this re- 
gion, and the cell density is not so great. The 
lymph that has entered the subcapsular sinus 
percolates around the primary nodules of the 
cortex, travels through the medullary com- 
plex, and is collected at the hilum, where it ex- 
its through the efferent lymphatic vessel. 

As the lymph is slowly forced: through the 
node, it is exposed to many phagocytic cells— 
cells that can engulf micro-organisms or other 
foreign materials. Foreign materials are also 
exposed to lymphoid cells, which can then be- 
gin to synthesize antibodies against the invad- 
ers. Another function of the node is to add 
lymphocytes’ to the lymph as’ it © passes 
through. These cells are produced in the pri- 
mary nodules and eventually comprise the 
lymphocytes found in the bloodstream. 

Lymph nodes commonly play a role in the 
spread of cancer. Since lymphatic vessels are 
ubiquitous in the body, malignant tumours 
frequently invade them. Cells that break away 
from the tumour are carried to the lymph 
nodes, where they are entrapped and ‘begin to 
grow, thereby establishing secondary tu- 
mours. For this reason many lymph nodes 
must be removed during surgical treatment of 
cancer in order to insure the tumour’s com- 
plete removal. 

‘anatomy, functions, and fluid 
migration 11:210h 
‘animal tissue comparisons 18:450e 
-blood disease association 2:1141h 
-bronchus, lung, and trachea anatomy 15:766h 
-cancer dissemination 3:766b 
-diagnosis of tumours 5:687g 
-generalized and local enlargement 11:214e 
-infectious mononucleosis symptoms 9:549a 
-lung cancer and neck node 
enlargement 15:777d 
-lung disease and lymph node Sweling 15:767e 
Beg differentiation influence 9:249h; 
11us 
-malignant lymphoma of reticulum 
cells 15:783c 
-RES function and structure 15: 781f 
-vertebrate body fluid circulation 2:1124f 


lymph-node enlargement, a common reac- 
tion to any stressful situation in which the 
nodes are involved. 

The function of the lymph nodes, “especially 
the peripheral ones, is to aid in the clearance 
of invading microorganisms or other foreign 
material. Under such conditions the node 
reacts by increasing the number of phagocytic 
cells, white blood cells whose characteristic 
activity is engulfing foreign bodies. It may 
also respond by establishing germinal centres, 
which produce cells to synthesize antibody, 
protein substances that neutralize bacteria 
and other agents. The proliferation_of new 
cells causes a swelling of the node, Itis often 
incorrectly spoken of as.a swollen gland. 

Enlarged lymph nodes are commonly as- 
sociated with such infectious diseases:as Ger- 
man measles, chronic tonsilitis, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and typhoid fever, = 

Enlarged lymph nodes may also result. ftorh 
metastases (secondary: growths) of malignant 
tumours, Since the lymphatic vessels are om- 
nipresent, most tumours have easy access to 
them. Cells readily break off from malignant 


tumours and travel via the lymphatics until 
they reach a node. Here the filtration mech- 
anism traps the cells, which continue to grow 
and form secondary tumours that can spread 
by the same mechanism. 


lymph nodule, small, localized collection of 
lymphoid tissue, usually located in the loose 
connective tissue beneath wet epithelial (cov- 
ering or lining) membranes, as in the digestive 
system, respiratory system, and urinary blad- 
der. Lymph nodules form in regions of fre- 
quent exposure to micro-organisms or foreign 
materials and contribute to the defense 
against them. The nodule differs from a 
lymph node in that it is much smaller and 
does not have a well-defined connective-tissue 
capsule as a boundary. It also does not func- 
tion as.a filter, since it is not located along a 
lymphatic vessel. Lymph nodules frequently 
contain germinal centres-—sites for localized 
production of lymphocytes. In the small intes- 
tine collections of lymph nodules are called 
Peyer’s patches. The tonsils are also local re- 
gions where the nodules have merged to- 
gether. 


lymphoblast, immature white blood cell that 
gives rise to a mature type called a lym- 
phocyte. The nucleus contains moderately fine 
chromatin (readily stainable nuclear material) 
and has a well-defined nuclear membrane. 
There are one or two nucleoli, and the cyto- 
plasm is yellowish and relatively abundant. 
The lymphoblast moves with the nucleus near 
the advancing front and a cytoplasmic exten- 
sion behind, Paine a hand-mirror shape. 


lymphocyte, type of leukocyte (white blood 
cell), in Pub tants making up 20-25 percent of 


Human lymphocyte (phase contrast microphotograph) 
Manfred Kage—Peter Arnold 


the total leukocytes. With the monocytes, 
lymphocytes are classed as agranulocytes 
(lacking granules); though the cytoplasm 
sometimes contains small granules, these have 
been. shown to have different activities from 
those of granulocytes. The nucleus is usually 
round and placed to one side of the cell, and 
the chromatin (readily stainable nuclear 
material) gathers around the inside edge of the 
nuclear membrane. The lymphocyte 1s motile 
and moves with a sliding motion, the nucleus 
near the advancing front of the ‘cell and the 
pseudopods (cytoplasmic extensions like feet) 
small and undeveloped. In the disease 
mononucleosis, abnormal lymphocytes are 
observed—both cell and nucleus are very 
variable in ‘size and’ shape, the cytoplasm 
looks foamy, and proliferation of cells is very 
rapid, 

Lymphocytes are recycled through the 
lymph and blood circulatory systems repeat- 
edly; their life-spans appear to average one 
month, but some live as long as nine months. 
Lymphocytes play a not fully understood role 
in antibody production and transport and are 
important to the defense of the body. See also 
leukocyte. 

»cellular composition 11:210b 
characteristics and distribution 2:1119b 
connective tissue defense reserves 5:15e 
disease causation mechanism 5:854d 
-diseases stimulating increased number 2:1139f 
-formation and immunological 

function 2:1124f — 
-immunological tolerance mechanisms 9:257f 


‘lymphatic leukemia symptoms 11:214g 

‘organ and tissue transplant rejection 18:631d 

‘radiologic immunosuppression 15:467a 

‘splenic function in RES 15:780g 

structural relationships and function 4:632e 

-types, life cycles, and immunological funtions 
9:249f; illus. 

-white cell specialized functions 3:1062b 


lymphocytic choriomeningitis, inflamma- 
tion of the meninges and choroid plexus 
(membranes covering the central nervous sys- 
tem) characterized by marked infiltration of 
lymphocytes into the cerebrospinal fluid, It is 
a viral infection endemic in lower animals, 
especially mice, and is probably contracted by 
man by inhalation of contaminated dust. The 
disease may be asymptomatic, or it may 
resemble influenza or develop into a definite 
meningitis, usually with complete recovery in 
two to three weeks. 

-zoonoses, table 9 5:877 


lymphocytic leukemia: see lymphatic leu- 
kemia. 


lymphocytosis, excessive number of lymph 
cells in the blood. 
-blood picture changes in infection 2:1140a 


lymphoepithelial tissue, aggregation of 
lymph cells in the throat or gastrointestinal 
tract. 

-alimentary canal and lymphatics 11:210d 


lymphogranuloma venereum, a virus infec- 
tion of lymph channels and lymph nodes ac- 
quired in sexual intercourse, manifesting itself 
by swollen lymph nodes, ulcerations, enlarge- 
ment of genital organs, and rectal stricture. It 
is also known as lymphogranuloma inguinale, 
climatic bubo, and Nicolas-Favre disease. 

Itisa relatively common disease, occurring 
throughout most of the world, especially in 
tropical and subtropical areas. Incidence of 
the infection in different sexes is about the 
same, and all races are affected. It is endemic 
in the southern U.S., particularly among the 
poor. 

The primary lesion, usually on the genitalia, 
appears from 5 to 21 days after infection. The 
lesion is often so transitory as to escape no- 
tice, and the first manifestation of the disease 
may be a hot, tender swelling of lymph glands 
(buboes) in the inguinal region (groin), ap- 
pearing from 10 to 30 days after exposure. In 
the female, the inguinal bubo is frequently ab- 
sent, and the initial symptoms occur on the 
rectum. 

Fever, chills, headache, and joint pains may 
be present. Abscess formation with drainage 
of pus from the inguinal lymph nodes is usual. 
Later manifestations of the disease include 
secondary ulceration and elephantiasis (great 
enlargement) of the genitalia in both sexes, 
polypoid growths about the anus, inflamma- 
tion, ulceration, and stricture of the rectum, 
and (rarely) arthritis, conjunctivitis, and ner- 
vous system involvement. The course of the 
disease varies from asymptomatic infection to 
extreme debilitation with chronic invalidism 
as the result of chronic late manifestations. 

The diagnosis of lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum is usually made on a clinical basis, but a 
skin test known as the Frei test and a blood 
(complement-fixation) test are of considerable 
value. Microscopic examination of a bit of tis- 
sue removed from a lesion is sometimes in- 
dicated. Effective treatment is limited: chlor- 
tetracycline, along with sulfadiazine, is used in 
the bubo phase with moderate success; for 
the rectal lesions and other ulcerations, tetra- 
cycline antibiotics with chloramphenicol or 
sulfadiazine may be effective if administered 
for as long as 30 days after symptoms im- 
prove. Penicillin is not effective. Aspiration of 
pus from the bubo gives symptomatic relief. 
At times surgery or repeated dilatation is of 
value in stricture of the rectum. Plastic sur- 
gery may be indicated in elephantiasis. Period- 
ic follow-up blood tests for syphilis are essen- 


_ tial in all cases. 


-symptoms, cause, and treatment 15:700b 
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lymphoidocyte (biology): 
blast. 


lymphoid tissue, the cells, tissues, and or- 
gans that compose the immune system. 
Among these elements are the bone marrow, 
thymus, spleen, and lymph nodes. Lymphoid 
tissue has several different structural organi- 
zations related to its particular function in the 
immune response. The most highly organized 
lymphoid tissues are the thymus and lymph 
nodes, which are well-defined encapsulated 
organs with easily identifiable architectures. 
Tn the spleen (a soft, purplish organ lying high 
in the abdomen), the lymphoid tissue is a cyl- 
inder of loosely organized cells surrounding 
small arteries. In the bone marrow this tissue 
is mixed with the blood-forming cells, and no 
organization is apparent. The most diffuse 
component of the lymphoid tissue is found in 
the loose connective-tissue spaces beneath 
most wet epithelial membranes, such as those 
that line the gastrointestinal tract and the 
respiratory system. In these spaces many cells 
of the lymphoid system wander and become 
exposed to invading micro-organisms and an- 
tigenic (foreign) material. They can establish 
localized centres of cell production in re- 
sponse to such invasions, These are referred to 
as nodules and are not to be confused with 
nodes, an entirely different structure. Some 
nodules become relatively permanent struc- 
tures, such as the tonsils, appendix, and 
Peyer’s patches, which are in the lining of the 
small intestine. If the nodules are actively pro- 
ducing cells, they are said to contain a germi- 
nal centre. Most nodules appear and disap- 
pear in response to local needs. 

Several types of cells are included in the lym- 
phoid system. Reticular cells are the structur- 
al component, since they produce and main- 
tain the thin networks of fibres that are a 
framework for most lymphoid organs. Mac- 
rophages are cells that engulf foreign materi- 
als and probably alter them to initiate the im- 
mune response. These cells may be fixed, as in 
lymph nodes, or may wander in the loose con- 
nective-tissue spaces. Other cells, called plas- 
ma cells, are the primary producers of anti- 
bodies and, as such, represent the effector arm 
of the immune system. The most common cell 
type in the lymphoid tissue is the lymphocyte, 
but neither its role nor its precise definition 
have been established. These cells are found in 
all of the lymphoid tissues, the lymph itself, 
and the blood. It is likely that what are called 
lymphocytes actually represent several sub- 
populations of cells with particular functions, 
though all lymphocytes have a similar appear- 
ance as revealed by present techniques. Some 
may be intermediate forms between the other 
lymphoid-cell types. 

‘cancer sites and types 3:768d 
-disorders related to nodal 
enlargement 11:214e 
-growth and postadolescent decline 5:653g; 
illus. 
-hormonal activity of thymus 6:815f 
-leukemic blood picture changes 2:1141c 
-nodes, vessels, and specialized cells 11:210h 
‘source, life cycle, and function 9:250b; illus. 


see hemocyto- 


lymphoma, in general, any abnormal growth 
of lymphatic tissue, but, more particularly, 
cancerous growth of lymphatic tissues, includ- 
ing Hodgkin’s disease and Burkitt’s lym- 
phoma. Hodgkin’s disease is a fatal, though 
usually painless, cancerous disease involving 
enlargement of the lymph nodes and spleen 
and severe anemia. Burkitt’s lymphoma is a 
cancer of the lymphatic system most com- 
monly found in African children; research 
suggests it may be caused by or linked in some 
way to a virus called the Epstein-Barr virus. 
-blood diseases and lymph node 
changes 2:1141h 
-types, sites, and prognosis 3:768d 
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lymphosarcoma, general term for malignant 
tumour of the lymphatic tissue but not includ- 
ing Hodgkin’s disease. 
-blood diseases and lymph node 

changes 2:1141h 


lymph sinus, also called LYMPHATIC SINUS, 
lymph-conducting channel within a lymph 
node. 

-lymph node anatomy 11:21la 


lymph trunk, also called LYMPHATIC TRUNK, 
system of interconnecting vessels that trans- 
ports lymph. 

-circulation and main collecting vessels 11:210f 


Lynbrook, village in Hempstead town 
(township), Nassau County, southwestern 
Long Island, New York, U.S., just east of the 
New York City line. Settled before the Revo- 
lution, Lynbrook is now primarily residential 
with some light manufactures, including elec- 
tronic supplies, plastic buttons, hats, and 
laboratory supplies. Inc. 1911. Pop. (1980) 
20,431. 

40°39’ N, 73°41’ W 

Lynch, Benito (b. 1885, Buenos Aires—d. 
Dec. 23, 1951, La Plata), novelist and short- 
story writer whose tales of Argentinian coun- 
try life examined in a simple and direct style 
the psychology of ordinary persons at every- 
day activities and thus brought a new realism 
to the tradition of the gaucho novel (see gau- 
cho literature). 

Of Irish ancestry, Lynch lived from his 2nd 
to his 10th year on a cattle ranch in the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, gaining an intimate 
knowledge of the rural life that he later used 
as the subject for all his writings. His first im- 
portant novel, Los caranchos de la Florida 
(1916; “The Vultures of La Florida”), deals 
with the conflict between a father, master of 
the cattle ranch “La Florida,” and his son, 
who was educated in Europe. In this novel 
Lynch’s depiction of the gauchos diverged 
from the traditional dramatic or sensational- 
mythical portrayal of the gaucho novel. 

Lynch continued to work within this form in 
his later novels, mastering the simple, some- 
times ironic style he used in such works as 
Raquela (1918) and the novel generally con- 
sidered his best, El inglés de los giiesos (1924; 
“The Englishman of the Bones’), the tragic 
story of love between a young English an- 
thropologist and a gaucho girl. He eliminated 
description entirely in El romance de un gau- 
cho (1930; “The Romance of a Gaucho”), us- 
ing gaucho jargon to define his characters. 

Lynch’s skill in shorter forms is shown in the 
novelette El antojo de la patrona (1925; “The 
Whim of the Landlady’’) and in several collec- 
tions of short stories. 


Lynch, John R(oy) (1847-1939), former 
slave who represented Mississippi in the U.S. 
House of Representatives for three terms 
(1873-77 and 1882-83) and was the first Ne- 
gro to preside over a national convention of 
the Republican Party (1884). In The Facts of 
Reconstruction (1913) he attempted to correct 
the notion of “Negro rule” during Recon- 
struction. — 


Lynchburg, city, in, but administratively in- 
dependent of, Campbell and Bedford coun- 
ties, central Virginia, U.S., on the James Riv- 
er, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Settled (1757) by Quakers, at a ferry 
landing, it was named for John Lynch, the fer- 
ry operator who owned the original townsite. 
During the Revolution, John’s brother, 
Charles, a patriot, set up an irregular court 
and imposed savage penalties on Tories, giv- 
ing rise to the terms lynching and lynch law. 
The town flourished after the James River and 
Kanawha Canal (1840) connected it with 
Richmond and after the advent of the railroad 
in the 1850s. During the Civil War, Lynch- 
burg was a Confederate supply base and the 
scene of Gen. Jubal A. Early’s victory over 
Gen. David Hunter’s Federal troops (June 


1864); the restored Ft. Early commemorates 
the event. 

After the war, the city developed as a shoe 
and iron manufacturing centre. Its importance 
as a market for dark tobacco (for chewing) 
decreased with the increased use of bright to- 
bacco (for cigarettes). Lynchburg’s modern 
economy includes manufacturing (shoes, pa- 
per and metal products, and textiles) and 
agriculture (tobacco, corn [maize], and other 
grains). 

The city is the seat of Virginia Seminary and 
College (Baptist; 1888), Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College (United Methodist; 1891), 
Lynchburg College (Disciples of Christ; 
1903), and Central Virginia Community Col- 
lege (1966). Inc. town, 1805; city, 1852. Pop. 
(1980) city, 66,743; metropolitan area (SMSA), 
153,260. 
37°24' N, 79°10’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
-water supply system history in United 

States 1:1040g 


lynching, form of mob violence in which a 
mob executes a presumed offender, often also 
torturing him and mutilating his body, with- 
out trial, under the pretense of administering 
justice. The term lynch law refers to a self- 
constituted court that imposes sentence on a 
person without due process of law. Both 
terms are derived from the name of Charles 
Lynch, a Virginia planter and patriot who, 
during the American Revolution, headed an 
irregular court formed to punish Loyalists. 

Summary and irregular “justice” has been 
practiced in many countries under unsettled 
conditions when informally organized groups 
have attempted to supplement or replace legal 
procedure. The fehmic courts of medieval 
Germany had some aspects of this, and the 
gibbet law and Cowper justice of border dis- 
tricts in England provide good examples. The 
Santa Hermandad institution in medieval 
Spain and the pogroms directed against Jews 
in Russia and Poland are similar, though in 
these cases there was support from legally 
constituted authorities. The murder of Jews in 
Germany under Hitler was committed in im- 
plementing state policy. 

Statistics of lynching in the United States in- 
dicate that, between 1882 and 1951, 4,730 
persons were lynched, of whom 1,293 were 
white and 3,437 were black. During the 1950s 
and °60s, lynchings averaged fewer than one 
per year. At the same time, however, there 
were many killings which amounted, in effect, 
to lynchings. 


Lyncodon patagonicus, the Patagonian 
weasel (q.v.). 


Lynd, Robert S(taughton) and Helen, née 
MERRELL (respectively, b. Sept. 26, 1892, New 
Albany, Ind.—d. Nov. 2, 1970, Warren, 
Conn.; b. March 17, 1896, La Grange, IIl.), 
sociologists, husband and wife who _col- 
laborated on the Middletown books (i929, 
1937), which became classics of sociological 
literature as well as popular successes. They 
are said to have been the first to attempt to 
apply the methods of cultural anthropology 
to the study of a modern Western city. 

Robert Lynd edited the trade magazine Pub- 
lishers Weekly (1914-18) and later worked for 
book publishing firms in New York City. He 
directed a sociological study of small cities for 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
(1923-26), served as an official of the Social 
Science Research Council (1927-31), and 
taught sociology at Columbia University 
(from 1931). He was the sole author of Knowl- 
edge for What? (1939). He and Helen Merrell 
were married on Sept. 3, 1921. Mrs Lynd 
taught at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
N.Y. (1929-64), and her independent writings 
include On Shame and the Search for Identity 
(1958) and Toward Discovery (1965). 

On the basis of field observations of social 
stratification in Muncie, Ind., the Lynds wrote 
Middletown: A Study in Contemporary 


American Culture (1929) and Middletown in 
Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts 
(1937). Partly in the muckraker_ tradition, 
these works also show a Marxist influence. An 
innovation was the Lynds’ treatment of the 
middle class as a tribe (in the anthropological 
sense). Middletown in Transition is devoted to 
analyzing the social changes induced by the 
depression of the 1930s. 


Lynd, Sylvia, née pryHuRsT (b. 1888, Lon- 
don—d. Feb. 21, 1952, London), author best 
known as a lyric poet. The Thrush and the Jay 
(1917), a volume of poems and short stories, 
reveals a delicate perception, particularly of 
the feelings of children. Her other works in- 
clude Collected Poems (1944) and Autobiogra- 
phy (1950). 


Lyndhurst, urban township, Bergen County, 
New Jersey, U.S., just north of Newark, on 
the Passaic River. Originally called Union, the 
township was renamed in 1917 in honour of 
John Singleton Copley, 1st Baron Lyndhurst 
(1772-1863). Manufactures are diversified. 
Pop. (1980) 20,326. 

40°49’ N, 74°07’ W 

Lyndhurst, city, eastern residential suburb of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Inc. 1951. Pop. (1980) 
18,092. 

41°31’ N, 81°30’ W 

Lyndsay (Linpsay), Sir David (b. c. 1490— 
d. c. 1555), Scottish poet of the Reformation 
period who satirized the corruption of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and contemporary gov- 
ernment. He was one of the company of gifted 
courtly poets (makaris) who flourished in the 
golden age of Scottish literature. His didactic 
writings in colloquial Scottish were character- 
ized by a ribald buffoonery and a combination 
of moralizing and humour. 


Lyndsay, drawing after a woodcut on the title page of 
Lyndsay'’s Workes, 1634 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R: Freeman 
& Co, Ltd. 


Born into an aristocratic family, Lyndsay 
was appointed attendant and companion to 
the infant prince (born 1512), the son of King | 
James IV. Dismissed from court 12 years lat- 
er, when his charge, then James V, fell under 
the control of the Douglas faction, he re- 
turned to the King’s service in 1528. An influ- 
ential diplomat, Lyndsay represented the 
King on important missions to the courts of 
Henry VIII, Charles V, Francis I (after 
James’s death in 1542), and other European 
monarchs. Most of his verse, with a work on 
heraldry, was written during his prosperous 
years at court. d 

Lyndsay’s Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits is 
the only surviving complete Scottish morality 
play. Originally entitled “the mysdemeanours 
of Busshops Religious persones and preists 
within the Realme’” (1540), it was enlarged 
with coarse comedy and performed in 1552 at 
Cupar, Fife, and again on the slopes of the 
Calton Hill in Edinburgh. It is a dramatic rep- 
resentation of the crucial issues of the midcen- 
tury in religion, government, and social life, 
with all classes of society mirrored, admon- 


=~ 


ished, and entertained. The play is written in a 
variety of metres and encompasses a wide 
range of poetic genres: sermon, farce, debate, 
satirical character, and song. 

The Dreme (completed 1528), Lyndsay’s ear- 
liest surviving work in verse, is an allegory of 
the contemporary condition of Scotland, with 
a delightfully personal epistle to the King. The 
Testament and Complaynt of Our Soverane 
Lordis Papyngo (completed 1530), written to 
celebrate the King’s escape from the Doug- 
lases, is a mixture of satire, comedy, and mor- 
al instruction in which the King’s dying parrot 
gives advice to the King and court; and his An 
Answer quhilk Schir David Lyndsay maid to 
the Kingis Flyting (1536) is a ribald example 
of the game of poetic abuse (‘“‘flyting’’) prac- 
ticed by Celtic poets. The Complaynt and Pub- 
lict Confessioun of the Kingis Auld Hound cal- 
lit Bagsche (c. 1536) is a short didactic piece 
that satirizes court life through the mouth of a 
dog, a device later revived by Robert Burns. 
-makaris and their major works 10:1111c 


Lynen, Feodor (Felix Konrad) (b. April 6, 
1911, Munich—d. Aug. 6, 1979, Munich), 
German biochemist who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physiology or Medicine of 
1964 jointly with Konrad Bloch (g.v.) for 
work on the metabolism of cholesterol and 
fatty acids. 

Lynen obtained his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Munich (1937) and qualified as univer- 
sity lecturer in 1941. He became professor of 
biochemistry at Munich (1947) and in 1956 
was named director of the Max-Planck-In- 
stitut fiir Zellchemie there. 

Lynen was the first to isolate acetyl coen- 
zyme A, the compound from which both cho- 
lesterol and fatty acids are formed. With col- 
laborators he determined the mechanism of 
fatty acid degradation and elucidated the 
pathway of biosynthesis of compounds in- 
cluding cholesterol, squalene, the terpenes, 
and -natural rubber. While working on the 
mechanism of fatty acid synthesis, he isolated 
synthetase, a multi-enzyme complex fatty acid 
that catalyzes key reactions of this process. 
He further found that biotin, an essential 
cofactor of the complex, binds carbon dioxide 
to form 1-N-carboxybiotin. Lynen’s team 
worked also on the biosynthesis of the amino 
acid cystine, and the formation of acetoacetic 
acid in the liver. 


Lyngbya majuscula, species of blue-green 
algae of the order Nostocales. 
-poisonous blue-green algae, table 4 14:609 


Lynmouth (England): see Lynton and Lyn- 
mouth. 


Lynn, city, Essex County, northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S., on Massachusetts Bay. The 
site was settled in 1629 as Saugus; it was orga- 
nized as a town in 1631 and in 1637 was re- 
named for Lynn Regis, in England. Tanning 
and shoemaking were early colonial activities, 
and the first iron-smelting works in the Ameri- 
can colonies was built there in 1643. After the 
introduction of the shoe-sewing machine in 
1848 and factory-production methods, it 
became the leading shoe centre in the U.S. A 
more diversified economy has prevailed since 
the 1930s and the city is the site of extensive 
manufacturing facilities of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Inc. city, 1850. Pop. (1970) 
90,294; (1980) 78,471. 

42°28’ N, 70°57’ W 

-map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Lynn Canal, narrow passage (3-12 mi [5-19 
km] wide) of the eastern North Pacific Ocean, 
southeastern Alaska. It extends north from 
Chatham Strait for 60 mi (100 km) and is the 
northernmost fjord to penetrate the Coast 
Ranges, which rise in sheer cliffs on its eastern 
side. In the northwest, just south of Haines, 
the navigable canal divides into two inlets, 
one to the mouth of the Chilkat River, the: 
other through Taiya Inlet, to the port of 


wz 


Skagway, terminus of the Inside Passage (q.v.) 
from Washington state. 

58°50’ N, 135°15’ W 

lynnhaven: see oyster. 


Lynn Lake, mining village, northwestern 
Manitoba, Canada, 35 mi (56 km) east of 
Reindeer Lake. It developed after copper and 
nickel deposits were discovered in the vicinity 
in 1941, The Sherritt Gordon Mining Compa- 
ny, in collaboration with the provincial gov- 
ernment, laid out Lynn Lake in 1951 as a 
model village. It was connected to southern 
Manitoba by a branch of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway (1953) and by the air service of 
the Canadian Pacific Airlines. In addition to 
producing much of the province’s nickel ore, 
Lynn Lake also manufactures ammonium sul- 
fate fertilizer. Pop. (1976) 2,732. 

56°51’ N, 101°03’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Lynton and Lynmouth, parish (town), 
North Devon district, county of Devon, En- 
gland, on the Bristol Channel. Lynmouth lies 
at the mouth of the East Lyn and West Lyn 
rivers and Lynton stands on the cliff top 500 ft 
(150 m) above. Lynmouth’s small harbour, 
with its Rhenish tower, was reconstructed af- 
ter a disastrous flood in August 1952. Both 
villages are summer resorts situated in the Ex- 
moor National Park. Pop. (1973 est.) 1,770. 
SIAN Se 50, W. 

-map, United Kingdom 18:867 

lynx (Felis lynx), short-tailed cat of the fami- 
ly Felidae, found in the forests of Europe, 
Asia, and northern North America. The lynx 
is related to the bobcat, or bay lynx, and to 
the caracal, or Persian (desert) lynx; all were 
formerly placed in the genus Lynx. 

There are several races of lynxes. The Cana- 
da lynx is sometimes separated as a distinct 
species (Felis canadensis), as is the pardel, or 
Spanish, lynx (F. pardina), an endangered 
European species now found only in montane 
regions of southern Spain. 

The lynx is a long-legged, large-pawed cat 
with tufted ears, hairy soles, and a broad, 
short head. Its coat, which forms a bushy ruff 
on the neck, is tawny to cream coloured and 
somewhat mottled with brown and black; the 
tail tip and ear tufts are black. In winter the 
fur is dense and soft and grows as long as 10 
centimetres (4 inches) long; it is sought for 
trimming garments. The lynx measures from 
80 to 100 cm in length, not including the 10- 
to 20-cm tail, and stands about 60 cm (24 in.) 
at the shoulder. It weighs from 10 to 22 kilo- 
grams (22 to 44 pounds). 

The lynx is nocturnal and silent, except dur- 
ing the mating season, and lives alone or in 
small groups. It climbs and swims well and 
feeds on birds and small mammals, occasion- 
ally taking deer. The Canada lynx depends 
heavily on snowshoe rabbits for food, and its 
population increases and decreases regularly 
every 9 or 10 years, relative to the population 
of its prey. The lynx breeds in late winter or 


Lynx (Felis lynx) 
Philip Wayre—EB Inc. 


417 Lyon, Corneille de 


early spring, and a litter of one to four young 
is born after a gestation period of about two 
months, 

-fur origin and characteristics table 7:813 
-predator—prey interaction theories 14:835d 


Lynx, northern constellation between Ursa 
Major and Auriga and Gemini which reaches 
midnight culmination in mid-January. 
‘constellation table 2:226 


lynx spider, any member of the family Oxy- 
opidae (order Araneida). They are distributed 
worldwide and in North America are most 
common in southern regions. The eyes are ar- 


Lynx spider (Peucetia viridans) 
Jack Dermid 


ranged in a hexagon, and the abdomen usual- 
ly tapers to a point. Lynx spiders do not build 
a nest or web; they capture their prey by 
pouncing upon them. 


lyochrome (pigment): see flavin. 


Lyon 11:216, English conventional Lyons, 
capital, Rh6ne département, east central 
France, set on a hilly site at the confluence of 
the Rhéne and SaGne rivers. A Roman mili- 
tary colony, called Lugdunum, was founded 
there in 43 Bc, and it subsequently became the 
capital of the Gauls. Because of its strategic 
location, Lyon dominated a corridor linking 
the ancient cultures of the Mediterranean and 
the developing societies of northern Europe. 
For centuries the city was the silk-manufac- 
turing capital of the Western world, although 
its modern economy is highly diversified. Pop. 
(1975) city, 454,265; metropolitan area, 
1,280,202. 

The text article covers Lyon’s historical de- 
velopment, demography, economic growth, 
city regions, administration, transportation, 
and cultural life. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aqueducts of the Roman Empire 1:1038e 
-book publishing history 15:225c 
-botanical garden table 3:64 
-ceramic faience ware tradition 14:907d 
-Claudius I’s political oratory 4:697c 
-founding and historical importance 7:961b 
-Geneva medieval economic 
competition 7:1011b 
-growth during classical time 11:216g 
-map, France 7:585 
-population change map 6:237 
-relief and display pewterware 11:1108h 
-royal annexation by Philip the Fair 7:617g; 
map 620 
-stained glass design and style 17:572h 
-textile industry history 18:171d 


Lyon, Amy: see Hamilton, Emma, Lady. 


Lyon, Corneille de (b. c. 1500, The Hague 
—d. 1574?), highly reputed portrait painter of 
16th-century France, few of whose works 
have survived. 

Early in his life Corneille went to France, 
where in 1524 he became attached to the roy- 
al court in Lyon. In 1541 he was appointed 
official painter of the Dauphin (the future king 
Henry II). When Henry II ascended the 
throne in 1547, Corneille became his painter 
and chief valet. He also became a French citi- 
zen. The artist’s major work of this period 


Lyon, G.A. 418 


was a series of portraits of the French court. 
In 1564 Catherine de Médicis visited the artist 
and was struck by the lifelike quality of her 
own portrait. In that same year Corneille re- 
ceived a gift of money from Charles IX, 
whom he served as royal painter. One of the 
last known facts about him is his rejection of 
Protestantism to become a Roman Catholic in 
1569. After 1574 there is no record of him. 
Very few existing works bear the de Lyon 
signature. A series of royal portraits in the 
Louvre are attributed to him, though not with 
certainty. 


Lyon, G.A., 19th-century explorer of Africa 
who went to the Fezzan area in 1819 to ex- 
plore the Niger River. 5 

-Niger River exploration 16:150f 


Lyon, Mary (Mason) (b. Feb. 28, 1797, 
near Buckland, Mass.—d. March 5, 1849, 
South Hadley), pioneer in the field of higher 
education for women and founder and first 
principal of Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary, the forerunner of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. She began to teach when she was 17, and 
in 1817, with earnings from spinning and 
weaving, she went to Sanderson Academy, 
Ashfield, Mass. She supported herself there 
and at the other academies she attended by 
teaching. Her success as teacher and adminis- 
trator and the demand for the young women 
she trained led to her plan for a permanent in- 
structional institution. Aided by Edward 
Hitchcock, the geologist, with whom she had 


Mary Lyon, detail of an oil painting by an 
unknown artist; in the collection of 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 


By courtesy of Mount Holyoke College 


y South Hadley 
Mass 


studied, she won the necessary financial sup- 

port. In 1835 a site was selected near the vil- 

lage of South Hadley; the school was incor- 

porated in 1836 as Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

On Nov. 8, 1837, it opened with Mary Lyon 

= Pe She served in this post until her 
eath. 


Lyonetiidae, family of moths in the insect 
order Lepidoptera. 
-classification and general features 10:828h 


Lyon hypothesis, theory concerning the ac- 
tivity of the X-chromosome in the female dur- 
ing cell division. 

-human hereditary disease explanation 7:100la 


Lyonia, genus of about 30 species of heath 
plants (family Ericaceae) notable for their at- 
tractive white or pinkish flowers and dense 
foliage. All occur in North America and Asia. 
All species except L. lucida, the fetterbush, 
are deciduous. The leaves are alternate, have 
short stalks, and are smooth-edged or finely 
toothed. The flowers are usually bell-shaped 
or urn-shaped. 

Commonly cultivated species—all of which 

ow best in damp or swamp soil—include L. 
igustrina (maleberry), which grows 3.6 metres 
(12 feet) tall; L. lucida, which grows 1.2-1.8 
metres tall; and L. mariana (staggerbush), 
which grows 1.8 metres tall. Staggerbush is 
poisonous to livestock. 


Lyonnais, a French province or gouverne- 
ment of the pre-Revolutionary era, formed in 
the 16th century when Beaujolais and Forez 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
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The gouvernement of Lyonnais in 1789 


were merged with the older Lyonnais. The 
older Lyonnais comprised the territory depen- 
dent on Lyons west of the Saéne and Rhéne 
rivers as far as the Monts du Lyonnais, east of 
the Rhone in the immediate vicinity of Lyons, 
and east of the Sa6ne north of Lyons. Con- 
verted into the département of Rhéne-et-Loire 
in 1790, it was divided into those of Rhéne 
and Loire in 1793. 

-map, France 7:584 


Lyonnesse (ancient Scotland): see Lothian. 


Lyonnesse, also spelled LENNOYS Or LEONAIS, 
a mythical “lost”? land supposed once to have 
connected Cornwall in the west of England 
with the Scilly Islands lying in the English 
Channel. The name Lyonnesse first appeared 
in Sir Thomas Malory’s late-15th-century 
prose account of the rise and fall of King Ar- 
thur, the Morte Darthur, in which it was the 
native land of the hero Tristan. Arthurian leg- 
end, however, had long associated Tristan 
with Leonois—probably the region around 
Saint-Pol-de-Léon in Brittany—and this form 
is the source of Malory’s Lyonnesse. 

Quite separate from Arthurian legend was a 
tradition (known at least since the 13th cen- 
tury) that concerned a submerged forest in 
this region, and a 15th-century Latin prose 
work, the Itinerary of William of Worcester, 
makes detailed reference to a submerged land 
extending from St. Michael’s Mount to the 
Scilly Islands. William Camden’s Britannia 
(1586) called this land Lyonnesse, taking the 
name from a manuscript by the Cornish anti- 
quary Richard Carew (published in 1602 as 
The Survey of Cornwall). How this fabrication 
became widely accepted as genuine Cornish 
folklore is explained by A.D.H. Bivar. in 
“Tyonnesse: The Evolution of a Fable” (in 
Modern Philology, February 1953). 


Lyonnet, Pierre, also spelled PlETER LYONET 
(b. July 22, 1708, Maastricht, Neth.—d. Oct. 


Lyonnet, detail of an oil painting by 
Hendrik van Limborch, 1742; in a private 
collection 

By courtesy of the Iconographisch Bureau, The Hague 


10, 1789, The Hague), naturalist and engraver 
famed for his skillful dissections and illustra- 
tions of insect anatomy. His monograph on 
the anatomy of the goat-moth caterpillar, 
Traité anatomique de la Chenille, qui ronge le 
bois de Saule (1760), is one of the most beauti- 
fully illustrated works on anatomy ever pub- 
lished. He distinguished more than 4,000 
separate muscles and showed details of nerves 
and tracheae never before recorded; he en- 
graved his drawings on copper plates. The 
publication of his work caused a sensation, 
bringing charges of embellishment and the use 
of fanciful detail. In the second edition (1762) 
he replied to his critics by supplying drawings 
of his instruments and a description of his 
methods. 

Trained as an attorney, Lyonnet was a re- 
spected biologist and spent most of his time 
engraving objects of natural history. He made 
the drawings for Fréderick Christian Lesser’s 
Théologie des Insectes (1742; “Theology of 
Insects”) and Abraham Trembley’s treatise on 
the hydra, Mémoires pour servir a U histoire 
dun genre de Polypes deau douce a bras en 
forme de cornes (1744; “Memoir on the Natu- 
ral History of Fresh-Water Polyps’’). 


Lyons (France): see Lyon. 


Lyons, councils of, the 13th and 14th 
ecumenical councils of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1245 Pope Innocent IV fled to Ly- 
ons from the besieged city of Rome. Having 
convened a general council attended by only 
about 150 bishops, the Pope renewed the 
church’s excommunication of the Holy Ro- 
man emperor Frederick II and declared him 
deposed on the four counts of perjury, dis- 
turbing the peace, sacrilege, and suspicion of 
heresy. During the council the Pope also 
urged support for Louis IX, king of France, 
who was making preparations for the Seventh 
Crusade. 

The second Council of Lyons was convened 
by Pope Gregory X in 1274 after Michael 
VIII Palaeologus, the Byzantine emperor, 
gave assurances that the Orthodox Church 
was prepared to reunite with Rome. By ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the pope, Mi- 
chael hoped to gain financial support for his 
wars of conquest. Accordingly, a profession of 
faith, which included sections on purgatory, 
the sacraments, and the primacy of the pope, 
was approved by the Orthodox representa- 
tives and some 200 Western prelates, and 
reunion was formally accepted. The Greek 
clergy, however, soon repudiated the reunion. 
The council also formulated and approved 
strict regulations to ensure the speedy election 
of future popes, and it placed restrictions on 
certain religious orders. 

-Innocent IV’s conflict with the 

Emperor 9:607d 

-Michael VIII Palaeologus and the second 

council 12:97a 

-Orthodox temporary acceptance 6:154h 
-papal deposition of the emperor 9:1132f 
-St. Bonaventure’s reform efforts 3:17g 


Lyons, Joseph Aloysius (b. Sept. 15, 1879, 
Circular Head, Tasmania—d. April 7, 1939, 
Sydney), statesman who helped form the 
United Australia Party in 1931, As prime min- 
ister (1931-39), he directed the nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery from the Depression and ini- 
tiated a large-scale defense program. 

At the age of 17, Lyons became a teacher in 
the Education Department and was elected a 
Labor member of the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly in 1909. As Tasmania’s first Labor 
premier (1923-28), he sponsored bills to en- 
courage industry and to provide welfare be- 
nefits for public employees. He was elected to 
the Australian Federal Parliament in 1929 and 
served as postmaster general and minister for 
public works and railways until 1931, when he 
resigned to lead the newly formed United 
Australia Party to victory in the elections that 
year. 

Lyons’s ministry benefited from worldwide 
economic recovery and achieved a govern- 
ment surplus in 1934, along with a continuing — 


decline in unemployment. Concerned about 
European instability and Japanese aggression 
in China in the mid-1930s, he sponsored ex- 
pansion of the nation’s military forces, em- 
phasizing development of a navy and coordi- 
nation with the British armed forces. After his 
party lost seats in the 1937 elections, however, 
he concentrated on building an independent 
air force, as the Labor Party had advocated. 
He died in office. 
- Australian political leadership and 

ministry 2:419h 
Lyons faience, tin-glazed earthenware pro- 
duced at Lyons, from the 16th century to 
1770. Originally made by Italian potters, 
16th-century Lyons faience remained close to 
its Italian prototype, the so-called istoriato 
(see istoriato style) Urbino maiolica, the sub- 
jects of which are either historical, mythologi- 
cal, or biblical. Such, for instance, is a large, 
circular dish (British Museum) inscribed 
“Lyon, 1582,” the overall decoration of which 
was obviously inspired by an illustration in 
Jean de Tournes’ Bible, published in Lyons in 
1554. The dish is possibly the work of an Ital- 
ian Giulio Gambini, who later became a part- 
ner at Nevers (see Nevers faience). In the 17th 
century, Lyons’ output seems to have consist- 
ed almost entirely of drug jars and fa- 
ience blanche (q.v.), or plain white faience. 
Around 1733, Joseph Combe tried to revive 
the manufacture of more sumptuous wares, 
but Lyons’ faience remained derivative, this 
time of Moustiers (see Moustiers faience), the 
birthplace of Combe. Later in the century, it 
was almost undistinguishable from that of 
Turin (see Turin faience); it had the same 
medley of Chinese and architectural motifs, 
interspersed with exotic birds, plants, and in- 
sects, the only difference being that instead of 
the red used at Turin, the Lyons potters used 
a yellow ochre. Except for a few signatures, 
Lyons faience bears no proprietary marks. 


lyophilization, often called FREEZE-DRYING, 
removal of water and other volatile sub- 
stances from proteins, foods, or other materi- 
als by solidifying them (by cooling to —10° to 
—40° C, or +14° to —40° F) and subjecting 
them to reduced pressure (usually 0.1 to 2 
millimetres of mercury). 
-isolation of water-soluble proteins 15:85f 

-vacuum technology applications 19:14f 


Lyot, Bernard(-Ferdinand) (1897-1952), 
French astronomer, inventor of the solar 
coronagraph, which makes possible the obser- 
vation of the solar corona when the Sun is not 
in eclipse. 
-telescope photographs of Sun’s 

corona 18:100e 


Lyra, small northern constellation between 
Hercules and Cygnus which contains a star of 
the first magnitude and two stars of the third 
magnitude. 

-constellation table 2:226 


lyra, smaller of the ancient Greek lyres, 
played by amateurs. Held aslant, it had a 
round shell body with a membrane belly, slen- 
der arms, and seven strings. See lyre. 

The name was later applied to two fiddles. 
See also li 

-Greek mode production by tuning 12:296a 


ine Apostolica, 19th-century collection of 
hymns. 
-Newman’s poetic hymnology 
contribution 13:2b 


lyre, stringed instrument having a yoke, or 
two arms and a crossbar, projecting out from 
and level with the body. The strings run from 
a tailpiece on the bottom or front of the in- 
strument to the crossbar. Most lyres are 
plucked, but a few are bowed. Box lyres are 
instruments having a boxlike wooden body 
with a wooden soundboard; in some instances 
the arms are hollow extensions of the body, as 

in the ancient Greek kithara. Bowl lyres have 


a rounded body with a curved back—often of. 


ll—and a skin belly; the arms are 


invariably constructed separately, as in the 
Greek lyra. 

Box lyres were widespread in the ancient 
Near East. Giant lyres placed on the ground 
and played by seated musicians appear in 
Sumerian reliefs (3rd millennium BC); some 
exceeded 40 inches (146 centimetres) in height, 
although smaller lyres were also used. Typi- 
cally ornamented with a carved bull on one 
side, the Sumerian lyres were played in up- 
right position with the fingers of both hands. 
They are asymmetrical, having one longer 
arm. 

Small asymmetrical lyres predominated after 
Sumerian times. Most were held vertically or 
at an angle and were played with a plectrum; 
Babylonia also had a small horizontally held 
lyre. Egyptian lyres included (from c. 2000 Bc) 
an asymmetrical, plectrum-plucked instru- 
ment held horizontally and (from c. 1000 Bc) 
a smaller symmetrical lyre played upright. 
The Hebrew kinnor was also a box lyre. Ex- 
cept for the Sumerian instruments, the Near 
Eastern and Greek lyres were tuned by thong 
or cloth bulges into which the ends of the 
strings were wound and which could be shift- 
ed or tightened to increase string tension. 
Sumerian lyres were tuned by wooden wedges 
inserted into the winding bulges. 

As an attribute of Apollo, god of prophecy 
and music, the lyre to the Greeks symbolized 
wisdom and moderation. Greek lyres fell into 
two types, exemplified by the /yra and 
kithara. The kithara was apparently of Asiatic 
origin, the /yra either indigenous or of Syrian 
provenance. Both shared the same playing 
technique, tuning, and stringing, the number 
of strings varying from 3 or 4 in Homer’s time 
to as many as 12 by the 5th century sc; the 
classical number was 7. Normally used to ac- 
company singing, they were played by a plec- 
trum held in the right hand, the left-hand 
fingers damping unwanted notes and occa- 
sionally plucking or stopping a string to pro- 
duce a higher note. In solo playing, both 
hands apparently plucked with the fingers. 
The /yra was the instrument of the amateur, 
the kithara, of the professional singer. Lat- 
inized as cithara, it was adopted by the Ro- 
mans. 

In medieval Europe new varieties of lyre 
emerged that, like the kithara, were box lyres, 
although their precise relation to the lyres of 
classical antiquity is not known. The Euro- 
pean lyres, often called rotta, varied from 
straight-sided to gently waisted. In most cases 
the body and yoke were cut from a single 
piece of wood. Tuning pegs replaced the 
wound thongs of the ancient lyres. Around the 
12th century bowed lyres appeared; they are 
still played in Finland and Estonia under the 
name bowed harp. One bowed lyre was the 
Welsh crwth, which, by the 13th century had 
gained a fingerboard running from the cross- 
bar to the soundbox. Plucked lyres in which 


East African bowl lyre; in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford 
By courtesy of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford 
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rattling pebbles are placed survive among the 
ed and Vogul, Finno-Ugric peoples of Si- 

eria 

The lyres of modern East Africa probably re- 
flect ancient diffusion of the instrument via 
Egypt. Box lyres survive only in Ethiopia and 
among the Sebei, a Nilo-Hamitic people of 
Uganda. The Ethiopian begenna is a plec- 
trum-plucked instrument normally used to ac- 
company singing. Like the Sumerian lyres, it is 
tuned by wooden wedges. African bowl lyres 
vary from the Ethiopian masonquo and krar 
to the ndongo and odi of Uganda and similar 
instruments in the Congo. In some cases the 
sound is made to buzz either by running the 
strings close to the skin or by placing a rat- 
tling object on the skin under the strings. Ob- 
servation of the playing techniques and tuning 
of the African lyres affords insight into the 
probable tuning and playing techniques of the 
ancient Greek lyres, notably because in signifi- 
cant instances such observation corresponds 
with pictorial evidence and with some inter- 
pretations of Greek technical terminology. 

- African chordophone types 1:249c 
-classification, history, and use 17:741f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
crwth; kinnor; kithara; lyra 


lyrebird (Menura), either of two species of 
Australian birds (family Menuridae, order 


Lyrebird (Menura superba) 


John Warham 


Passeriformes), named for the shape of their 
tail when spread in courtship display. The 
name also aptly suggests a musician. Inhabit- 
ing forests of southeastern Australia, lyrebirds 
are ground dwellers, and their brown bodies 
rather resemble those of chickens. In the so- 
called superb lyrebird,.(M. superba, or M. 
novaehollandiae of many authors) the male’s 
tail consists of eight pairs of ornate feathers 
which resemble a lyre when erect. There are 
six pairs of filmy, whitish feathers; a pair of 
60- to 75-centimetre (24- to 30-inch) feathers 
that form the arms of the “lyre,” which are 
broad and curied at the tip and are silvery on 
one side and marked with golden crescents on 
the other. There are also two equally long 
“wires,” narrow, stiff, slightly curved feathers, 
that correspond toa iyre’ s strings; they are Si- 
tuated in the centre of the curved “arms,’ 
With a total length of about one metre (39 
inches), the male lyrebird is the longest of 
passerine birds. 

When the male displays in small clearings, 
which he makes at several places in the forest, 
he brings his tail forward so that the white 
plumes form a canopy over his head and the 
lyrelike feathers stand out to the side. In this 
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position he sings, while prancing in rhythm, 
far-carrying melodious notes interspersed with 
perfect mimicry of other creatures and even of 
mechanical sounds. Its breeding season is rainy 
winter, when insect food is abundant. Its nest 
is a large mound of sticks, usually on the 
ground, which contains a spacious chamber 
for the single egg. Nest building and incubation 
are done by the female, which resembles the 
male except in tail development. 

The Albert lyrebird (M. alberti) is a much less 
showy bird than the superb lyrebird, but an 
equally good mimic. It is rarely seen because 
its range is restricted to deep rain forest. 

Lyrebirds were formerly thought to be relat- 
ed to pheasants or to the birds of paradise. 
With the scrub-birds (Atrichornithidae) the 
lyrebirds now occupy a suborder, Menurae, 
distinct from all other passerine birds. 
-classification and characteristics 13:1059g; 

illus., 13:Passeriformes, Plate 2 


Lyrical Ballads (1798), collection of poems 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge and William 
Wordsworth; its appearance signalled the be- 
ginning of the English Romantic movement. 
The work included Coleridge’s “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” and Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
Abbey,” as well as many controversial com- 
mon-language poems by Wordsworth, such as 
“The Idiot Boy.” The “Preface” to the second 
edition (1800) contains Wordsworth’s famous 
definition of poetry as the “spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings” and his theory that 
poetry should be written in “the language real- 
ly used by men.” Major ref. 19:930c 
-Coleridge’s literary career 4:837h 
-East Asian forms in China and 

Korea 10:1051d passim to 1059f 
-English literature of the 19th century 10:1182f 
-revolt against rationalist ideas 5:64a 
-Romantic revolt against 

Neoclassicism 10:1045g 


lyric poetry, from the Greek /yrikos, a poem 
to be sung to the lyre, in the modern sense, any 
poetry that sets out to express the thoughts 
and feelings of the poet. It is sometimes con- 
trasted with narrative poetry, which relates 
events in the form of a story. The elegy, the 
ode, and the sonnet (gq.v.) are all important 
kinds of lyric poetry. 
-CamGes’ recognition and philosophy 3:703d 
-Greek and Roman literature 

development 10:1091b 
-musical origin and structural 

regularity 10:1043f 
-Petrarch’s creation of the modern 

lyric 14:162h 
«stereotyped and spontaneous forms 10:1048b 


Lyrid, meteor shower occurring on April 22 
with radiance extending to the borders of the 
constellations Lyra and Hercules. 
-meteors and annual meteor shower 

table 12:37 


lyriform organ, one of many small, lyre- 
shaped structures on spiders, thought to func- 
tion in odour reception. 

-arachnid sensory reception 1:1063d 
-proprioceptor structures in spiders 11:806b 
-spider hearing anatomy and sensitivity 17:42e 
-spider response to web vibrations 2:69b 


Lyropecten, fossil bivalve of the family Pec- 
tinidae. 

-Tertiary evolution and index fossils 18:154a 
Lyrurus (bird genus): see grouse. 


Lysaker, suburban settlement, southeast 
Norway, in Akershus fy/ke (county), at the 
head of Oslofjorden. Pop. (latest census) 5,393. 
59°54’ N, 10°36’ E 

Lysander (d. 395 sc, Haliartus [modern 
Aliartos], Greece), military and political leader 
who won the final victory for Sparta in the 
Peloponnesian War and, at its close, wielded 


great power throughout Greece. Nothing is 
known of his early career. In his first year as 
admiral he won a sea battle off Notium (406) 
and obtained support of the Persian viceroy, 
Cyrus the Younger. Because Spartan law for- 
bade a second term, Lysander nominally was 
second in command, though the actual Spar- 
tan leader, in the destruction of the Athenian 
fleet in the Battle of Aegospotami (q.v.), Sep- 
tember 405 sc; this action closed the corn 
route through the Hellespont, thereby starving 
Athens into surrender (April 404), Lysander 
instigated establishment of the oligarchy of the 
Thirty Tyrants in Athens, and many of Athens’ 
former allies came to be ruled by a board of ten 
(decarchy) of his partisans, often reinforced 
with garrisons under a Spartan commander 
(harmost). Lysander was sent in 403 to support 
the Thirty at Athens against Thrasybulus’ 
democratic revolt. He was nearly successful, 
but a reversal of policy in Sparta led to a settle- 
ment that allowed the restoration of democra- 
cy at Athens. This was a defeat for Lysander; 
his decarchies probably were abolished and 
most likely he suffered a political eclipse. He 
helped Agesilaus II (g.v.) succeed to the throne 
of Sparta in 399 but subsequently was rejected 
by the monarch, At the outbreak of the Cor- 
inthian War (395-387), Lysander led an army 
of Sparta’s northern allies into Boeotia and 
was killed while attacking Haliartus. 
-Athenian defeat in Peloponnesian War 14:23e 
-role in Peloponnesian Wars and Spartan 
hegemony 8:360b 
-Thucydides’ historical evaluation 18:360a 


Lysenko, Trofim Denisovich 11:218, (b. 
Sept. 29 [Sept. 17, old style], 1898, Karlovka, 
Ukraine—d. Nov. 20, 1976, Kiev), Soviet bi- 
ologist and agronomist who was the con- 
troversial “dictator” of Communistic biology 
during Stalin’s regime. 

Abstract of text biography. After training in 
horticulture and agricultural science, in which 
he earned his degree in 1925 from the Kiev 
Agricultural Institute, Lysenko filled a series 
of government posts in biology. He was Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Genetics of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. from 1940 to 1965. 
Lysenko’s promises of developing new types of 
crops, of increasing yield, and of changing ge- 
netics of organisms assured him a place in the 
Soviet system as head of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences, with virtual total con- 
trol over biology in the Soviet Union. By 1954 
his position was seriously jeopardized as a re- 
sult of numerous challenges to his unorthodox 
views of genetics. He was relieved of power in 
1964. 

-heredity theories 8:802f 


Lysenkoism, general term for a body of doc- 
trines originated by the Soviet agronomist 
T.D. Lysenko, who expanded the form of La- 
marckism (g.v.) known as Michurinism 
(named after the Russian horticulturist I.V. 
Michurin) to include his own vague theories of 
heredity. Lysenkoism denied the existence of 
genes, the existence of plant hormones, the 
specialized role of chromosomes, and the 
benefits of inbreeding as the first step in the 
production of hybrid plants. Lysenkoism’s am- 
biguous basic principle was “the unity of the 
organism with its environment.” All parts of 
an organism were thought to take part in 
heredity, which could be changed by the envi- 
ronment and passed on in the changed form to 
the offspring. 

Lysenkoism affected Soviet genetical re- 
search, agricultural practices, and scientific 
education from the latter 1930s to the early 
1960s, when its doctrines were discredited. 
-heredity theories opposition 8:802f 
‘political obstacles to evolution 7:23c 
-Stalinist ideological conformity 16:77e 


lysergic acid diethylamide (hallucinogenic 
drug): see LSD. 


lysergide (hallucinogenic drug): see LSD. 


Lysias (b. c. 445 sc—d. after 380 Bc), Greek 
professional speech writer, whose unpreten- 
tious simplicity of style marked a reaction 
against the highly embellished legal oratory 
that was ceasing to influence juries. He was 
particularly successful in suiting his composi- 
tion to the character of the speaker. Lysias’ 
prose, noted for its charm and purity, became 
the model for a plain style of Attic Greek. 
Though the tone of his professional writing 
was quiet, he was capable of passionate orato- 
ry, as exemplified in his own longest and most 
famous speech, ““Against Eratosthenes,” de- 
nouncing one of the Thirty Tyrants for his part 
in the reign of terror that followed the collapse 
of Athens in 404. 

The son of a Greek from Syracuse in Sicily 
who had settled in Athens, Lysias studied rhet- 
oric in Italy but returned to Athens in 412. It 
was possibly then that he taught rhetoric. In 
404 a new oligarchic regime arrested Lysias, 
but he escaped to Megara (some 20 miles west 
of Athens) and from there helped the cause of 
exiled Athenian democrats. On the restoration 
of democracy in Athens in 403, he received 
citizenship and thereafter remained in Athens, 
writing speeches for litigants. 

Of the large number of speeches ascribed to 
Lysias in antiquity, 35 survive, some incom- 
plete and some probably spurious, in addition 
to fragments of others. In “Olympiacus,” al- 
legedly deiivered by Lysias in person at the 
Olympic festival of 388, Lysias appealed to the 
Greeks to unite against the tyrant of Syracuse. 
It is ornate and contrasts with his simple legal 
speeches. The latter deal with cases of murder, 
malicious wounding, sacrilege, and taking 
bribes. One of the papyrus fragments concerns 
the recovery of Lysias’ property confiscated by 
the oligarchs. Plato, at the beginning of the 
Republic, gave a charming picture of Lysias’ 
father, Cephalus, and his sons. 

-Greek literature development 10:1093b 


Lysias (d. 162 or 161 Bc), Syrian general. 
-Maccabean truce negotiation 11:225f 


Lysichitum americanum (plant): see skunk 
cabbage. 


Lysimachia nummularia (plant): see creep- 
ing Jenny. 


Lysimachus (b. c. 355 sc—d. c. 281 BC), 
Macedonian general, satrap, and king who, as 
one of the diadochoi (‘successors’) to Alex- 
ander the Great, came to rule strategic parts of 
the divided Macedonian Empire. Lysimachus 
was one of Alexander’s bodyguards during the 
conquest of Asia, and, in the distribution of sa- 
trapies that followed Alexander’s death (323), 
he was assigned to govern Thrace. Occupied 
there for many years in wars against the local 
peoples, Lysimachus took little part in the 
struggles among Alexander’s other successors 
in Greece and Asia. Not until 302, when he 
bore the brunt of the campaign that ended in 
the overthrow of the successor Antigonus Mo- 
nophthalmus, king of Asia, at the Battle of Ip- 
sus (301), did Lysimachus emerge as a power 
of the first rank. Through this victory he added 
the greater part of Asia Minor to his European 
possessions and began to consolidate his pow- 
er in both areas against the threat posed by 
Antigonus’ son, Demetrius Poliorcetes. In 285 
Lysimachus drove Demetrius from Mace- 
donia, which had been taken by Demetrius in 
294. 

The last period of Lysimachus’ life was dark- 
ened by the intrigues of his third wife, Arsinoe 
II (qg.v.), who, in order to gain the succession 
for her own sons, had her husband execute his 
eldest son Agathocles on a charge of conspir- 
ing with Seleucus I, the Syrian king, to commit 


treason. During the disorders that followed — 


Agathocles’ death, Seleucus seized the oppor- 
tunity to invade Asia Minor, where he killed 
Lysimachus in the decisive battle of Corupedi- 
um in Lydia, in 281. stacguihc 
-Alexander’s succession struggle 8:377f — 
-Antigonus I’s wars and defeat 1:990e 


* 


% Ephesian subjugation 6:905c 
-Seleucus I military coalitions 16:503c 


lysimeter, device containing soil that mea- 
sures the amount of water drainage per unit of 
time, 

-hydrologic element measurements 9:108c 


lysine, an amino acid found in many common 
proteins but present in small amounts or lack- 
ing in certain plant proteins; e.g., gliadin from 
wheat, zein from corn. First isolated from ca- 
sein in milk (1889), lysine is one of several so- 
called essential amino acids for rats, chickens, 
and man; i.e., they cannot synthesize it and 
require dietary sources. Human populations 
dependent on grains as a sole dietary protein 
source suffer from lysine deficiency. 
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-amino acid metabolic disease table 11:1052 
-cereal and soybean content levels, tables 7 and 
13 3:1160 
-corn content improvement by 
breeding 14:497b 
-destruction in cottonseed food 
production 7:482a 
-genetic code triplets, table 2 7:990 
-nutrient of varied organisms, table 3 13:405 
“occurrence and properties 15:82e 


Lysippus (fi. 4th. century Bc, Sicyon), Greek 
sculptor, head of the school at Argos and Si- 
cyon in the time of Philip of Macedon and of 
his son Alexander the Great who was famous 
for the new and slender proportions of his 
figures and for their lifelike naturalism. He 
was especially active during Alexander’s reign 
(336-323 Bc). 

Lysippus was originally a worker in metal 
who taught himself the art of sculpture by 
studying nature and the ‘“Doryphorus” 
(“Spearbearer’’) of the elder Polyclitus, which 
he is said to have revised. 

Lysippus is said by the Roman writer Pliny 
the Elder (ist century aD) to have made more 
than 1,500 works, all of them in bronze. Of 
these, not one has been preserved, nor is there 
a completely reliable copy. There are, howev- 
er, a few copies that may be ascribed to him 
with some certainty. The best and most relia- 
ble is that of the “Apoxyomenos” (Vatican 
museum), a young male athlete, scraping and 
cleaning his oil-covered skin with a strigil, 
which is believed to be a Roman copy of 
Lysippus’ original bronze. The original Apox- 
yomenos is known to have been transported 
to Rome at the time of the emperor Tiberius 
(reigned AD 14-37), who placed it before 
Agrippa’s bath. The Vatican copy of the 


“Apoxymenos,"’ Roman marble copy of Greek 
bronze by Lysippus, c. 310 BC; in the Vatican 
Museum, 

- Anderson—Alinari 


wa 


“Apoxyomenos”’ is tall, slender, and elegantly 
shaped, the head small in proportion to the 
body. There is a precision of detail, especially 
in the hair and the eyes. 

All other works attributed to Lysippus are 
judged in relation to the ““Apoxyomenos.” 
One of the works most frequently associated 
with Lysippus is the ““Agias” of Pharsalus, a 
statue of a mid-S5th-century-Bc victor in the 
pancratium (athletic games for boys). The epi- 
gram and signature of the original is pre- 
served, An “Agias” excavated at Delphi may 
be a marble copy of Lysippus’ bronze origi- 
nal. The Delphi “‘Agias” is more squat than 
the “Apoxyomenos” and is less detailed, pos- 
sibly reflecting two stages of Lysippus’ career, 
the “Agias” being early and the “Apox- 
ones ie a more mature and fully developed 
style. 

Lysippus’ portraits of Alexander the Great 
are many; he sculpted Alexander from boy- 
hood onward, and Alexander would have no 
other sculptor portray him. The most note- 
worthy is the herm (bust on a tapering pedes- 
tal) of Alexander in the Louvre, with an an- 
cient inscription attributing it to Lysippus. 
The bronze statue of Alexander in the Louvre 
and the head of Alexander in the British Mu- 
seum are similar in style to the “Apox- 
yomenos.” 

Other key works attributed to Lysippus in- 
clude “Troilus” (an Olympic victor, 372 Bc); 
“Coridas” (a Pythian victor in the pancrati- 
um, 342 Bc); the colossal bronze statue of 
Zeus at Tarentum; the colossal bronze seated 
Heracles at Tarentum, later sent to Rome and 
then to the hippodrome at Constantinople, 
where it was melted down in 1022; and the 
chariot of the sun at Rhodes (Apollo on a 
four-horse chariot). 

The bronze Zeus of Lysippus, which is de- 
scribed by the Ist-century-ap traveller Pau- 
sanias as having stood in the marketplace at 
Sicyon, survives in miniature on.a bronze coin 
from the time of the 3rd-century Roman em- 
peror Caracalla; it is similar in style to the 
““Apoxyomenos,” Lysippus’ colossal Heracles 
at Sicyon was the original of the Farnese Her- 
acles (now in Naples), signed by Glycon as 
copyist. The Glycon copy has many copies ex- 
tant including one in the Pitti Palace, Flor- 
ence, with an inscription naming Lysippus as 
the artist. 

Lysippus also worked in small scale; his 
“Heracles Epitrapezius,” highly praised by 
the ancients, is a statuette that Alexander 
used as a table decoration and carried with 
him on his campaigns, 

-style and works 8:371h 
-visual art of ancient Greece 19:296b 


lysis, destruction of a cell by a specific agent, 
as a virus. The term is also used to refer to a 
gradual lessening of the symptoms of a dis- 
ease, 

-bacteriophage replication mechanisms 7:985h 
‘saliva and bacterial destruction 5:772f 

-virus life cycle 19:166h 


Lysis, dialogue by the Greek philosopher 
Plato. 
-discussion of sophrosyné 14:534a 


Lysis of Tarentum (fl. c. 400 Bc), Greek 
philosopher and member of the Pythagorean 
school in southern Italy. He left Italy for 
Greece c. 390 Bc, after escaping a massacre of 
the Pythagoreans at Croton. Settling in 
Thebes, he became the teacher of Epaminon- 
das (lived c. 420-362 sc), the Greek military 
commander and strategist. The nature of 
Lysis’ writing is not known, but one source 
suggests that some works attributed to Py- 
thagoras were actually written by Lysis. 


Lysistrata, ancient Greek comedy produced 
in 411 sc’ by Aristophanes, in which Lysis- 
trata, an Athenian woman, ends the Second 
Peloponnesian War by having all the Greek 
wives deny their husbands sexual relations 
while the fighting lasts. Before proclaiming 
her plans, she has the older women seize the 
Acropolis in Athens in order to control the 
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treasury. The Spartan men, unable to endure 
prolonged celibacy, are the first to petition for 
peace, on any terms. Then Lysistrata, in order 
to hasten the war’s end, has a nude girl ex- 
posed to the two armies. Thereupon the 
Athenians and Spartans both, goaded by frus- 
tration, make peace quickly and depart for 
home with their wives, 

‘satirical drama development 16:27la 

-theme and subject matter 1:1155a 


Lysmata seticaudata, species of shrimp in 
the crustacean order Decapoda. 
-sex change and molting cycle 5:545a 


lysogeny, a type of viral infectious process in 
which the infecting viral genome (the collec- 
tion of genes in the nucleic acid core of a 
virus) forms a stable association with the 
chromosome of the host cell (a bacterium) 
and replicates in concert with that chromo- 
some. A virus that causes a lysogenic, or tem- 
perate, type of infection is called a provirus or 
prophage. Unlike other types of viral infec- 
tions, no progeny viruses are produced in 
lysogeny. Instead, the infecting virus seems to 
disappear unless the host cells (lysogens) har- 
bouring the latent viral genome undergo cer- 
tain treatment, such as exposure to ultraviolet 
light. The viral genome having been so “in- 
duced,” viral multiplication and maturation 
then take place, with the subsequent lysis (dis- 
solution) of the cell and the production of 
many viral particles. 

-prophage life cycle 19:167b 


lysosome, a membrane-bound cell compo- 
nent thought to contain enzymes (biological 
catalysts) capable of breaking down many 
constituents of the cell. Lysosomes are abun- 
dant in the liver and the kidneys. 
intracellular membrane system 3:1045h 
-kininogenase occurrence 9:56le 

membrane function in cell organelles 11:879a 
-neuron form and function 12:977f 

‘protozoan digestive mechanism 5:782e; illus. 


lysozyme, an enzyme (biological catalyst) 
found in the secretion of the lacrimal glands of 
animals (tears) and in nasal mucus, tissues, 
gastric secretions, and egg white. It catalyzes 
the breakdown of certain carbohydrates 
found in capsules that certain bacteria (e.g., 
cocci) secrete around themselves. It thus has a 
bacteriolytic (bacteria-killing) action that 
functions, in the case of lacrimal fluid, to pro- 
tect the cornea of the eye from infection. 
-blood support of bacteriocidal 
enzymes 2:1113h 
-saliva and bacterial growth inhibition 5:772f 
structure, composition, and function 15:92e; 
illus. 
-tear secretion involvement 7:98a 
-virus infection experiments 19:167a 


lyssa (disease): see rabies. 


Lysva, town, Perm oblast (administrative re- 
gion), Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, on the Lysva River in the mid- 
Urals. First recorded in the mid-17th century, 
the settlement acquired an iron-smelting fac- 
tory as an economic base in 1785, and became 
a town in 1926. The steel industry was mod- 
ernized after the October Revolution (1917), 
and the town is a metallurgical centre produc- 
ing tinplate and quality steels. Pop. (1970) 
73,000. 

58°07’ N, 57°47’ E 

Lytham St. Anne’s, seaside (Irish Sea) town 
and borough (incorporated 1922), Lancashire, 
England, adjoining the southern boundary of 
the major British resort of Blackpool. It has 
developed as a residential community with a 
large proportion of retired people and is fa- 
mous for its golf courses, major international 
tournaments being played there. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 40,089, 

53°45’ N, 2°57' W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
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Lythrum (plant genus): see loosestrife. 


Ly Thuy (North Vietnamese leader): see Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Lytoceratina, suborder of order Am- 
monoidea, class Cephalopoda, phylum Mol- 
lusca, 


-aberrant forms and ammonite 
extinction 7:562c 


Lytorhynchus: see leaf-nosed snake. 
Lytta vesicatoria: see blister beetle. 


Lyttelton, formerly PoRTS COOPER and yICc- 
TORIA, borough and port, east South Island, 
New Zealand. It is situated on Lyttelton Har- 
bour, an inlet of the southwest Pacific extend- 
ing 8 mi (13 km) into the north shore of Banks 
Peninsula. Its entrance is flanked by Godley 
(north) and Adderley (south) heads. Sealers 
and whalers were using the harbour soon after 
Sydney was founded in New South Wales 
(1788), but the town, named in honour of 
Lord George Lyttelton, chairman of the 
founding Canterbury Association, was not 
laid out until 1849. Because the development 
of Christchurch (7 mi northwest) was ham- 
pered by shortages of building materials and 
money, Lyttelton remained the chief settle- 
ment of Canterbury until 1857. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1862 and a borough 
in 1868. 

Lyttelton is the port for Christchurch, to 
which it is linked by rail lines and roads pierc- 
ing the Port Hills through tunnels, which also 
give it access to the Canterbury Plains. With a 
low water depth of 32 ft (10 m), the harbour 
can accommodate large ships bringing in pe- 
troleum products, fertilizers, iron, and steel 
and taking out wool, dairy products, wheat, 
frozen meats, and timber. Space is very limit- 
ed within the city, with most level areas de- 
voted to wharfage, storage, railyards, offices, 
and bulk oil terminals. There is some industry 
including ship repair and construction yards, 
engineering works, and clothing factories. 
There are residential areas on the surrounding 
hills. Pop. (1972 est.) 3,230. 
43°35’ S, 172°43’ E 
Lyttelton, George Lyttelton, 1st Baron 
(b. Jan. 17, 1709, Hagley, Worcestershire—d. 
Aug. 22, 1773, Hagley), British Whig states- 
man and writer, patron of novelist Henry 
Fielding and poet James Thomson. Son of a 
prominent Whig family, Lyttelton was an ear- 
ly political associate of his brother-in-law, 
William Pitt (later earl of Chatham), in the so- 
called “Boy Patriot” circle, which opposed 
the Robert Walpole ministry. Elected to the 
House of Commons in 1735, he was a lord of 
the treasury (1744-54) under Henry Pelham, 
and chancellor of the exchequer under the 
Duke of Newcastle (1755-56). His refusal to 


’ oppose Newcastle caused him to break with 


Pitt. In 1756 he became Baron Lyttelton, and 
thereafter sat in the House of Lords. 

Acquainted with the leading literary figures 
of his day, Lyttelton wrote a poetic epistle to 
Alexander Pope, and a description of James 
Thomson included in the poet’s The Castle of 
Indolence. Henry Fielding dedicated his novel 
Tom Jones to him, and Tobias Smollett sati- 
rized him as Gosling Scragg in The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle. 


Lyttelton, Sir Thomas: see Littleton, Sir 
Thomas. 


Lytton, (Edward) Robert Bulwer-Lytton, 
1st earl of, pseudonym OWEN MEREDITH (b. 
Nov. 8, 1831, London—d. Nov. 24, 1891, 
Paris), British diplomat and viceroy of India 
(1876-80) who also achieved, during his life- 
time, a reputation as a poet. 

Lytton began his diplomatic career as unpaid 
attaché to his uncle Sir Henry Bulwer, then 
minister at Washington, D.C. His first paid 
appointment was at Vienna (1858), and in 
1874 he was appointed minister at Lisbon. 


In November. 1875 Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli appointed Lytton governor general of 
India. During his service there, Lytton was 
concerned primarily with India’s relations 
with Afghanistan. At the time of his appoint- 
ment Russian influence was growing in Af- 
ghanistan, and Lytton had orders to coun- 
teract it or to secure a strong frontier by force. 
When negotiations failed to persuade the Af- 
ghans to expel the Russians, Lytton resorted 
to force, precipitating the Second Afghan War 
of 1878-80. 

Lytton resigned his post in 1880 and was suc- 
ceeded by George Ripon. Though Afghani- 
stan received most attention during Lytton’s 
viceroyalty, he also did much for Indian ad- 
ministration. He supervised effective measures 
for famine relief, abolished internal customs 
barriers, decentralized the financial system, 
proclaimed Queen Victoria empress of India, 
and reserved one-sixth of the civil service 
posts for Indians. Lytton ended his career as 
British minister to France (1887-91). 

To his contemporaries, Lytton was better 
known as a poet than as a diplomat or ad- 
ministrator. His first collections—Clytemnes- 
tra... and Other Poems (1855), verse nar- 
rative imitative of Browning, and The Wan- 
derer (1858), autobiographical lyrics—were 
well received, as was Lucile (1860), a witty 
and romantic novel in verse. In 1883 he also 
published two volumes of the Life, Letters 
and Literary Remains of his father, Edward 
George Earle Bulwer-Lytton. 

-Ernest Maltravers translation to 
Japanese 10:107le 
-political and military policies 9:410d 


Lytton, Edward George Earle Bulwer- 
Lytton, 1st Baron (b. May 25, 1803, Lon- 
don—d. Jan. 18, 1873, Torquay, Devonshire), 
politician, poet, and critic, chiefly remem- 
bered as a prolific novelist. His popularity was 
largely a result of his skill in anticipating and 
satisfying changes in public taste. He was in- 
fluenced by the Romanticism of Byron and 
Goethe, by the melodrama of the gothic novel 
in England, and by such novelists as Samuel 
Richardson, Henry Fielding, and William 
Godwin. Though he was a gifted storyteller, 


Baron Lytton, detail of an oil painting by 
H.W. Pickersgill, c. 1831; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


his plots are elaborate and involved, his char- 
acterization is exaggerated and unreal, and his 
style is grandiose and ornate. His books, 
though dated, remain immensely readable, 
and his personal experience of society and pol- 
itics gives his work an unusual historical inter- 
est. 

He was the youngest son of Gen. William 
Bulwer and Elizabeth Lytton. After leaving 
the University of Cambridge, he went to 
France and visited Paris and Versailles. Back 
in England, he met Rosina Doyle Wheeler, an 
Irish beauty, whom he married in 1827. His 
mother disapproved of the match and 
stopped Bulwer-Lytton’s allowance. He pub- 
lished an unsuccessful novel during the same 
year, but Pelham (1828), the adventures of a 
dandy, inaugurated his career as a fluent, 
popular novelist. The couple’s extravagant 
style of living necessitated a large output o 
work, and the strain made Bulwer-Lytton an 


irritable and negligent husband. (After many 
violent quarrels, he and Rosina were legally 
separated in 1836.) Bulwer-Lytton’s political 
career began in 1831, when he entered Parlia- 
ment as Liberal member for Lincoln. He was 
a notable advocate of protective legislation on 
behalf of theatre and literature, but in 1841 he 
retired in protest against repeal of the corn 
laws. This, together with his friendship with 
Benjamin Disraeli, converted him into a Tory, 
and in 1852 he returned to the House as mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire. His literary activity 
had, meanwhile, been immense. He: flirted 
quite successfully with the theatre, though his 
plays have not endured. Having started as a 
novelist in the “silver fork” tradition with Pel- 
ham, which combined gothic romance with a 
setting of the fashionable world, he then em- 
barked on a series of historical novels, weight- 
ed with meticulous detail, beginning with 
Devereaux (1829) and including The Last 
Days of Pompeii (3 vol., 1834), The Last of the 
Barons (3 vol., 1843), and Harold, the Last of 
the Saxons (1848). In Paul Clifford (3 vol., 
1830) and Eugene Aram (3 vol., 1832) he had 
made use of current fascination with criminals 
and the underworld; his own interest in the 
occult produced Zanoni (1842) and A Strange 
Story (1862); he presented his utopia in The 
Coming Race (1871) and turned to realism 
and portrayal of English society in The Cax- 
tons (3 vol., 1849) and My Novel (1853). 
Bulwer-Lytton also published several 
volumes of poetry, a satirical novel in verse 
(containing an attack on Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, the poet laureate), and an unsuccessful 
long epic, King Arthur (1848). In 1831-33 he 
edited the New Monthly Magazine and wrote 
England and the English (1833), a sharp piece 
of social criticism. 

Contemporary literary critics, notably Wil- 

liam Makepeace Thackeray, attacked him un- 
mercifully, especially in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and his reputation declined sharply in the 20th 
century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. The Life of Edward Bulwer. First 
Lord Lytton, by his grandson (1913); M. Sadleir, 
Bulwer: A Panorama (1933); Bulwer and Mac- 
yaa correspondence ed. by C.H. Shattuck 
(1958). 


Lytton Commission, investigation team led 
by the 2nd Earl of Lytton, which was appoint- 
ed by the League of Nations to determine the 
cause of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
begun on Sept. 18, 1931. 

After extensive research and a six-week stay 
in Manchuria (Northeast Provinces), the com- 
mission submitted its report in September 
1932. It found both parties guilty, blaming the 
Chinese for their anti-Japanese propaganda 
and refusal to compromise but branding Ja- 
pan as an aggressor. Japan, which had mean- 
while created the puppet state of Manchukuo 
out of its new possessions, not only rejected 
the commission’s findings but also resigned 
from the League of Nations, thus removing it- 
self from the sanctions of that international 
body and destroying any hope for reconcilia- 
tion of the dispute. Friction between China 
and Japan continued to increase until it result- 
ed in all-out war in 1937. : 
-Mukden Incident investigation 11:438b 


Lyubertsy, town, Moscow oblast (adminis- 
trative region), Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic; it lies in the greenbelt, south- 
east of Moscow city. Before the October 
Revolution it was an agricultural centre, but 
its position at an important railway- junction 
made it an attractive, one for industry. In the 
early Soviet period, the electrification of the 
Moscow railway made the town a dormitory 
settlement for the capital, and it experienced 
rapid growth. Its industries include machine 
building and consumer goods. Pop. (1970) 


139,000. 
55°41’ N, 37°53’ B 


Lyzeum, German girls’ school 
-Empire and Republic school structure 6:379a 


oe 


M (1931), film by Fritz Lang. 
-techniques and style 12:528b 


M (astronomical list): see Messier catalog. 
M 1 (astronomy): see Crab Nebula. 
M1 rifle: see Garand rifle. 


M1 semi-automatic carbine, .30-calibre 
rifle used by the U.S. Army in World War II 
and Korea. It was similar in design to the Ga- 
rand rifle but was eight inches shorter. 

‘small arms of World War IT 16:901c 


MS, also called the GENERAL STUART, U.S. 
World War II light tank first produced in 
March 1941. 

-weapons of World War II 19:691a 


MS, also called the GENERAL LEE, with a Brit- 
ish turret the GENERAL GRANT, U.S. World 
War II medium tank first produced in August, 
1941, 

‘weapons of World War II 19:691la 


Mé4 medium tank: see Sherman tank. 
M 8 (astronomy): see Lagoon Nebula. 


M9 bazooka, U.S. shoulder-type rocket 
launcher adopted by the U.S. Army early in 
World War II. 

‘rocket weaponry of World War II 19:689d 


M16 rifle, U.S. .22-calibre rifle adopted as 
standard by the U.S. Army in 1967, replacing 
the heavier .30-calibre M1 rifle. 

‘machine gun design and operation 16:900f 


M 20 (astronomy): see Trifid Nebula. 


M24, also called the CHAFFEE, U.S. World 
War II light tank first produced in 1944, 
-weapons of World War II 19:69la 


M 27 (astronomy): see Dumbbell Nebula. 
M 31 (astronomy): see Andromeda Nebula. 
M 42 (astronomy): see Orion Nebula. 

M 45 (astronomy): see Pleiades. 

M 57 (astronomy): see Ring Nebula. 


M79 grenade launcher, U.S. weapon, 
resembling a sawed-off shotgun, used exten- 
sively in Vietnam, capable of throwing a 6- 
ounce high-explosive projectile to a maximum 
range of 400. metres. 

-small arms of World War II 16:901c 


M 87, or virco a (NGC 4486), large elliptical 
galaxy, strongest radio source in the constella- 
tion Virgo (where thousands of galaxies are 
readily observable), and a very powerful 
source of X-rays and presumably of cosmic 
rays. A peculiar blue jet projecting through 
the centre of M 87 indicates violent activity 
and is thought to be the source of the galaxy’s 
extraordinarily strong radiation. The dimen- 
sions of the jet are probably about 400 by 
4,000 light-years. M 87 is thought to be about 
40,000,000 light-years from the Earth. 
‘astronomical x-ray source 

investigation 19:1067f 
‘identification of radiation source 7:832e 
-radio-wave emissions 15:474h 
-star clusters in external galaxies 17:609a 


MA (engineering): see mechanical advantage. 


Ma, Song, one of the longest rivers of North 
Vietnam, rises in Son La province and flows 
southeastward through Laos, cutting gorges 
through uplands to reach the plains of Thanh 
Hoa province where it enters the Gulf of Ton- 
kin, 65 mi (105 km) south of Hanoi, after a 
course of 250 mi. Like the Red River (Song 
Hong) to the north, it has an irregular regime 
with maximum flow toward the end of the 
summer, The Song Ma Delta differs, however, 
from that of the Red River because of its nar- 
rowness and the presence of sandy soil. The 
provincial capital of Thanh Hoa lies about 9 
mi from the river mouth. Sampans can navi- 
gate 60 miles upstream to Phan Y. 

Reals N, 105°S6° Eo 


maa-alused, in Estonian folk religion, mys- 
terious elflike small folk living under the 
earth. Corresponding to these are the Finnish 
maahiset and Lude muahiset, which refer both 
to the spirits and to an illness caused by them. 

These terms generally refer to beings living 
under the earth with an existence quite paral- 
lel to that of people living on earth. In most 
instances the main differences are in the oppo- 
site orientation of life, in which up becomes 
down and right becomes left, and in the dimi- 
nution of all things possessed by the elflike 
creatures. In Finland the subterranean abode 
of the maahiset was believed to be a source of 
many kinds of skin disease, which were called 
by the same term. People came in contact 
with the maa-alused or maahiset either by 
chance or at the wish of the elves themselves. 
Legends tell of distraught elves seeking help 
from humans in difficult cases of childbirth or 
illness. A human could marry an elf; but such 
a marriage eventually dissolved as the spouse 
returned to his or her former home. 

The elf tradition is by no means homoge- 
neous, carrying with it many often distinct 
concepts. Some scholars have considered the 
maa-alused to be spirits of the dead: Others 
place them in the realm of nature spirits. Of- 
ten humans are forced to purchase the land 
on which they wish to build their homes from 
the previous spirit owners of the area. An 
equation of the elves with the former human 
inhabitants of the land has been offered as 
another explanation of their origin. The elves 
are also thought of as overseers of certain 
localities, and in this sense they blend with the 
haltia, the household spirit, and function as 
supernatural guardians of moral order among 
the humans dwelling on their territory. 


maailmantappi: see pOhjanael. 


ma‘amadot (Hebrew: “stands,” “‘posts”), 24 
groups of Jewish laymen that witnessed, by 
turns of one week each, the daily sacrifice in 
the Second Temple of Jerusalem as represen- 
tatives of the common people. Gradually 
ma‘amadot were organized in areas outside 
Jerusalem, so that the people could hold spe- 
cial services in their villages while their repre- 
sentatives were present in the Temple. Some 
scholars view these village ma‘amadot as the 
first step toward regular synagogue worship. 

Though public sacrifices were terminated 
when Jerusalem was destroyed in ap 70, daily 
prayers called ma‘amadot are still recited pri- 
vately by many pious Jews. 


Maamba mine, Southern province, Zambia. 
-Zambian coal deposits 19:1134a 


Ma‘an, capital of Ma‘an muhafazah (gover- 
norate), southern Jordan. It is an administra- 
tive and regional trade centre for the sparsely 
settled southern part of the country, inhabited 
chiefly by Bedouin tribes, of which the most 
important are the Huwaytat. A transportation 
junction, the town is the southern terminus of 
the narrow-gauge former Hejaz Railway, run- 
ning north-south, with connections to Damas- 
cus to the north. The part of the rail line south 
of Ma‘an that formerly reached Medina (now 
in Saudi Arabia) was largely destroyed by 
Arab guerrillas led by the English leader T.E. 
Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia) in World 
War I; it has been replaced by the Desert 
Highway, roughly following the route of the 
former rail line in its Jordanian section. Short- 
ly before World War II a spur was built from 
Ma‘an to Ra’s an-Nagb station, 25% mi (41 
km) southwest. Plans to continue this line to 
the port of al-‘Aqabah were given up as im- 
practical; instead, an all-weather road was 
built from the port to Ma‘an, connecting to 
Jordan’s main north-south highway, which 
leads to Amman, the capital. 

After World War I the status of Maan dis- 
trict and all of southern Jordan was disputed 
between the then emirate of Transjordan and 


the kingdom of the Hejaz to the south. When 


king Ibn Sa‘td conquered the Hejaz (now part 
of Saudi Arabia) in 1925, the British placed 
the entire Ma‘an district under Transjordan’s 


423 ma‘ariv 


authority. The de facto annexation was not 
recognized by the Saudis until 1965, when a 
treaty was signed fixing the frontier and plac- 
ing Ma‘an and its environs well within Jordan. 
From the town, travellers set out to visit the 
ancient ruins of Petra (q.v.), 19 mi directly 
northwest but reached by two much longer 
loop roads that bypass the hostile, mountain- 
ous terrain. ae fe, est.) 12,000. 

30°12’ N, 35°4 

-map, Jordan He rm 


Ma-an-shan, Pin-yin romanization also Ma- 
AN-SHAN, a new city and industrial centre 
in southeastern Anhwei Province (sheng), 
China, An autonomous sub-provincial-level 
municipality, (shih), Ma-an-shan is situated on 
the south bank of the Yangtze River (Ch’ang 
Chiang) some 22 mi (35 km) downstream 
from Wu-hu, near the border of Kiangsu 
Province, opposite Ho-hsien. The city is on 
the railway between Wu-hu and Nanking. 
The region along the southern bank of the 
Yangtze between Ma-an-shan and T’ung-ling 
(about 150 mi upstream) has been a mining 
area since medieval times. The development 
of a modern metallurgical industry was made 
possible by the opening up of the Huai-nan 
coalfield in the mid-1930s and by the con- 
struction of the Huai-nan-Ho-fei-Yii-ch’i- 
k’ou railway. After 1938, under Japanese oc- 
cupation, a small steelworks and an iron- 
smelting plant were established. They were, 
however, destroyed late in World War II, and 
the local iron mines—most of whose produc- 
tion had been shipped to Japan—were aban- 
doned. After 1949 the smelting plant was re- 
stored, resuming production in 1953. During 
the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), Ma-an- 
shan rapidly grew into a major industrial cen- 
tre. In the early 1950s Ma-an-shan’s iron pro- 
duction was increased to supply the steel in- 
dustry in Shanghai. Under the Second Five- 
Year Plan (1958-62), it was decided to devel- 
op Ma-an-shan into a medium-scale integrat- 
ed iron and steel complex. By 1960 it was re- 
ported to be producing 2,200,000 tons of pig 
iron and 1,500,000 tons of ingot steel annual- 
ly, although these figures may have represent- 
ed targets rather than achieved production. 
Nevertheless, this iron and steel complex has 
been of considerable significance since the 
1960s. Pop ete est.) 100,000-300,000. 
31°44’ N, 118°28' E 

-map, chins 4:262 

-steel production facilities 1:903a 


maapaev, Estonian national council or diet 
that first met in July 1917, decided to detach 
Estonia from the Russian state in November 
1917, and declared Estonia’s independence in 
February 1918. 


maar, small crater blasted by a low-tempera- 
ture volcanic explosion and not associated 
with a volcanic cone. The rim of ejected frag- 
mental material around the crater often is 
very low and inconspicuous. The best known 
of these are in the nearly horizontal, nonvol- 
canic rocks of the Eifel region in West Germa- 
ny; many contain beautiful little blue lakes. 
Similar explosion craters have been found in 
flat-lying rocks in other regions. 

-formation and term origin 10:603a 
‘pyroclastic deposit characteristics 9:233c 


Maarianhamina (Finland): see Mariehamn, 


ma‘ariv (Hebrew: “who brings on twilight’’), 
Jewish evening prayers recited after sunset; 
the name derives from one of the opening 
words of the first prayer. Ma‘ariv consists es- 
sentially of the Shema, with its accompanying 
benedictions, and the ‘amida. The Shema ex- 
presses the central theme of Jewish worship: 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord” (Deut. 6:4), while the ‘amida is com- 
posed of a series of benedictions. The ‘amida 
is recited by the congregation but not repeated 
by the reader because in ancient times some 


Mat‘arri, al- 424 


argued that its recitation was optional. 
Ma‘ariv has other elements also, some of 
which vary from place to place. Certain Ash- 
kenazi (German-rite) congregations, for exam- 
ple, include special liturgical poems composed 
during the Middle Ages in the ma‘ariv service 
on festivals. The institution of evening prayer 
is traditionally ascribed to Jacob. Unlike 
shaharit (morning | prayers) and minha (after- 
noon prayers), ma‘ariv (sometimes also called 
‘arvit, from the Hebrew ‘erev, “evening’’) is 
not a substitute for former Temple sacrifices. 


Ma(‘arri, al-, more complete name ABU AL- 
‘ALA’ AHMAD IBN ‘ABD ALLAH AL-MA‘ARRI (b. 
December 973, Ma‘arrat an-Nu‘man, near 
Aleppo, Syria—d. May 1057, Ma‘arrat an- 
Nu‘man), great Arab poet, known for his vir- 
tuosity and for the originality and pessimism 
of his vision. 

Al-Ma‘arri was a descendant of the Tanikh 
tribe, which had migrated to northern Syria. 
A childhood disease left him virtually blind. 
He studied at the Syrian cities of Aleppo, An- 
tioch, and Tripoli and soon began his literary 
career, supported by a small private income. 
His early poems were collected in Saqt az- 
zand (“The Tinder Spark’), which gained 
great popularity and for which he himself 
wrote a commentary. 

Al-Ma‘arri returned in 1010 partly because 
of his mother’s ill health (she was dead al- 
ready when he arrived) after about two years 
in Baghdad. In Baghdad he had been well re- 
ceived at first in prestigious literary salons; 
but when he refused to sell his panegyrics, he 
could not find a dependable patron. He did 
not study with Baghdad’s scholars, but 
firsthand experience of the city molded his 
ideas in new ways, He renounced material 
riches and retired to a secluded dwelling, liv- 
ing there on the diet free of meat and animal 
products that he apparently had adopted 
some years before. He enjoyed respect and au- 
thority locally, and many students came to 
study with him. He also maintained an active 
correspondence (extant letters, Eng. trans. by 
D.S. Margoliouth, The Letters of Abu ’I-‘Ala 
of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 1898). 

Al-Ma‘arri wrote a second, more original 
collection of poetry, Luzam ma lam valzam 
(‘Unnecessary Necessity”), or Luziumiyat 
(“Necessities”), referring to the unnecessary 
complexity of the rhyme scheme (partial Eng. 
trans. in R.A. Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic 
Poetry, 1921). The skeptical humanism in 
these poems also appeared in Risdlat al-ghu- 
fran (Eng. trans. by G. Brackenbury, Risalat 
ul Ghufran, a Divine Comedy, 1943), In it, the 
poet visits paradise and meets his predeces- 
sors, heathen poets who have found forgive- 
ness. This 11th-century Divine Comedy there- 
by combines literary criticism with a parody 
of the more literalist Muslim conception of 
resurrection and paradise. These later works 
aroused some Muslim suspicions. Al-Fusal wa 
al-ghayat (‘Paragraphs and Periods”), a col- 
lection of homilies in rhymed prose, has even 
been called a parody of the Qur'an. Although 
an advocate of social justice and action, al- 
Ma‘arri suggested that children should not be 
begotten, in order to spare future generations 
the pains of life. 

‘culture under Fatimid rule 17:952h 
-poetic works, style, and influence 9:960b 


Maas (Europe): see Meuse. 
Maas, Nicolaes: see Maes, Nicolaes. 


ma‘ase bereshit (Hebrew: “work of cre- 
ation’’), in esoteric Jewish mysticism, an ex- 
planation of the creation of the world as given 
in the book of Genesis (called Bereshit in He- 
brew). The “‘hidden meaning” of Genesis was 
invariably transmitted orally by a master to 
his disciple because of the danger of misun- 
derstanding the subtle and difficult subject 
matter, The number of persons entitled to 
such instructions was also limited. Despite 


such precautions, fragments of the specula- 
tions (equated by the 12th-century philoso- 
pher Maimonides with the physical sciences) 
have been preserved in the Talmud (compen- 
dium of Jewish law, lore, and commentary) 
and in several other sources. 


Ma‘aseh Buch, Yiddish myth collection, 
compiled by Jacob ben Abraham, published 
in 1602. 

-sources and contents 10:195e 


ma‘ase Merkava (Hebrew: “work of the 
Chariot’’), an idiomatic expression in esoteric 
Jewish mysticism for mystical speculations 
centred on the divine chariot (Merkava) seen 
in vision by Ezekiel (Ezek. 1). Because of the 
subtlety of the doctrine and the danger inher- 
ent in such speculations, knowledge of ma‘ase 
Merkava was never available to the Jew- 
ish masses. The 12th-century philosopher 
Maimonides equated ma‘ase Merkava with 
metaphysics and mystical speculations on 
ma‘ase bereshit (g.v.) with the physical 
sciences, 


Ma asi (African people): see Masai. 
Maas River (Europe): see Meuse River. 


maass, German and Swiss measures of 
volume equivalent to 1.837 litres and 1.5 
litres, respectively. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Maastricht, capital, Limburg Province, 
southeastern Netherlands, on_ the. Maas 
(Meuse) River at the junction of the Juliana, 
Liége-Maastricht, and Zuid-Willems canals. 
Site of the Roman settlement Trajectum ad 
Mosam (meaning ‘“‘ford on the Maas”), it was 
the seat of a bishop from 382 to 721. It was 
held by the dukes of Brabant after 1204, later 
coming under the joint sovereignty of Brabant 
and the prince-bishops of Liége in 1284 and of 
Liége and the Dutch Estates-General in 1632. 
It was taken by the Spanish in 1579, by Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange in 1632, and by 
the French in 1673, 1748, and 1794, but it suc- 
cessfully resisted the Belgians, 1830-32. Parts 
of its old fortifications—Helpoort (1229), the 
Pater Fink Tower, and 16th- and 17th-century 
bastions—remain. Attacked on the first day 
of the German invasion of the Low Countries 
in 1940, Maastricht was the first Dutch town 
to be liberated, in 1944. 

Historic landmarks include the St. Servaas- 
brug (bridge; c. 1280) over the Maas, the 
Dinghuis, or former court house (c. 1475), 
and the town hall (1658-64). St. Servaaskerk, 
a cathedral dedicated to St. Servatius, was 
founded by Bishop Monulphus in the 6th cen- 
tury; it is the oldest church in The Nether- 
lands, although rebuilt and enlarged from the 
11th to the 15th century. The Protestant St. 
Janskerk, with a 246-ft (75-m) tower, original- 
ly served as its parish church. The ‘much re- 
stored Church of Our Lady has remnants of 
10th-century crypts. There are many other 
medieval churches, as well as fine houses in 
regional Renaissance and French styles, A 
cultural centre, Maastricht has a music con- 
servatory, a symphony orchestra, art acade- 
mies, and museums of art, antiquities, and 
natural history. 

To the south are the sandstone quarries of 
St. Pietersberg, more than 200 mi (322 km) of 
underground passages worked from Roman 
times to the end of the 19th century. They 
served to hide peasants and cattle in the Span- 
ish wars and art treasures and refugees during 
World War, II. There are four castles in the 
neighbourhood of Maastricht. 

An early trade was carried on in cloth, leath- 
er, hardware, and buildin materials, but 
Maastricht did not reap the full advantages of 
its central position between the mining and 
industrial cities of Heerlen, Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle), Li¢ge, and Kampen until the com- 
ing of the railways after 1853. Manufactures 
now include pottery, glass, crystal, cement, 
paper, tobacco products, steel, and chemicals. 
Tourism and art printing are economically sig- 
nificant, and there is a trade in beer, grain, 


vegetables, and butter. Pop. (1971 est.) 
112,465. 

50°52’ N, 5°43’ E 

-Farnese’s siege and capture 7:182b 

-map, The Netherlands 12:1060 


-Vauban’s siege command in 1673 19:38d 


Maastricht, Treaty of (1713), one of the 
peace treaties concluding the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

-Spain’s European losses 17:433f 


Maasvlakte, industrial district, Rotterdam. 
-sea extension and ecological concern 15:1165c 


Maat, also spelled MAyYeET, in Egyptian reli- 
gion, goddess of truth and justice, was the 
daughter of the sun god Re and wife of 
Thoth, god of wisdom. 


Maat, bronze figure of the 26th 
dynasty; in the British Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


The gods’ ceremony of judgment of the dead 
(called the ‘Judgment of Osiris,” after Osiris, 
the god of the dead) was believed to focus 
upon the weighing of the heart of the deceased 
in a scale balanced by Maat (or her ideogram, 
the ostrich feather), as a test of truthfulness. 
The Hall of Double Justice where this oc- 
curred was so called from Maat’s frequent ap- 
pearances there as two identical goddesses. 
She was part of the divine company of Osiris 
and dear to all of the gods as the personifica- 
tion of their highest ideal. 

-Egyptian fusion of divine and human realms 

6:503h; table 505 
- personification of cosmic order 15:136a 


ma‘at, ancient Egyptian concept variously 
translated as ‘‘justice,” “order,” “‘righteous- 
ness,” or “truth.” Ma‘at, the Egyptians be- 
lieved, was the divine order established at 
creation and reaffirmed at the accession of 
each new god-king of Egypt. Although the as- 
pects of the divine kingship and of ma‘at were 
at times subjected to temporary doubt or 
criticism, the principles underlying these two 
concepts generally became fundamental to an- 
cient Egyptian life and thought and endured 
to the end of ancient Egyptian history. 
-Akhenaton and Amarna revolution 6:474f 
-pharoah preservation role and 
symbolism 7:199d 
-sacred kingship and law 16:120c 


maatje, Dutch unit of measure equal to 0.1 
litre. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Maba, Maban-speaking people of ‘Chad. 
They have been the dominant group of the in- 
digenous Wadai kingdom since the 17th cen- 
tury. The state is ruled by a monarch with the 
aid of a complex bureaucratic hierarchy. Sub- 
sistence is based on agriculture, supplemented 
by animal husbandry. 
‘Chad Ouaddai cultural unit nucleus 4:15d 


-peoples of the eastern Sudan map 6: pe ¥ORS 
gIo1) wi 


Ma‘bad (d. Ap 734), Muslim musician, ais: 
-musical style and influence 9:976a A iM 


Se. 


Mabahiss, ship used by the John Murray Ex- 
pedition (1933-34) in oceanographical ex- 
ploration of the northwestern Indian Ocean. 
-Arabian Sea oceanographic studies 1:1060h 


Mabillon, Jean (b. Noy. 23, 1632, near 
Reims, Fr.—d. Dec. 27, 1707, Paris), monas- 


Mabillon, engraving by Loir after a 
painting by Hallé 
Harlingue—H. Roger-Viollet 


tic scholar, antiquarian, and historian who 
was considered one of the most learned men 
of his time and who pioneered the study of an- 
cient handwriting (paleography). He entered 
Saint-Rémi Abbey, Reims, in 1653 and 
became a Benedictine monk the following 
year. He was ordained priest (1660) at Corbie, 
Fr., before moving in 1664 to St. Germain- 
des-Prés, Paris, headquarters of the Maurists, 
a congregation of French Benedictine schol- 
ars. He worked there for 20 years, coediting in 
1667 the works of Abbot St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and Lives of the Benedictine saints (9 
vol., 1668-1701). 

Many of his searches for and discoveries of 
manuscripts in Lorraine and Flanders (1672), 
southern Germany and Switzerland (1683), 
and Italy (1685) were described in the Vetera 
Analecta (4 vol., 1675-85; “Old Analects’). 
With the aid of his colleagues, Mabillon wrote 
De Re Diplomatica (1681; supplement, 1704), 
in which he established the principles for de- 
termining the authenticity and dates of medi- 
eval charters and manuscripts. De Re Diplo- 
matica founded the science of diplomatics— 
the critical study of the formal sources of his- 
tory—and practically created Latin paleogra- 
phy, the science fundamental to diplomatics. 

De Re Diplomatica challenged the Jesuit 
Daniel Papebroch, who had declared that 
nearly all Merovingian documents were spuri- 
ous and that no authentic charters survived 
from times before ap 700, Although Pape- 
broch accepted Mabillon’s criticism, it caused 
a major controversy between the Benedictines 
and the Jesuits. His travels in France spurred 
Mabillon to write a study of the French litur- 
gy, De Liturgia Gallicana (1685). His Museum 
Italicum (1687-89), relating his Italian jour- 
ney, includes the medieval documents on Ro- 
man Catholic liturgy, Ordines Romani (““Ro- 
man Orders’’). 

In 1691 Mabillon had to defend the Maur- 
ists’ mode of living against Abbot de Rancé of 
La Trappe, Fr. (founder of the reformed Cis- 
tercians called Trappists), who favoured 
manual work for monks. The ensuing dispute 
caused Mabillon to write (1691-92) Traité des 
études monastiques (“Treatise of Monastic 
Studies”) and Réflexions sur la réponse de M. 
Vabbé de la Trappe (‘Reflections on the Reply 

_of the Abbot of La Trappe”); both works em- 
bodied the Maurists’ ideas and program for 
ecclesiastical studies. Generally considered 
the greatest of the Maurists, he died amidst 
the colossal production of the Benedictine An- 
nals (4 vol., 1703-07; vol. 5, posthumously, 
1713; vol. 6, the work of other authors, 1739). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. T. Ruinart, Abrégé de la vie de 
D.J.M. (1709), reprinted in 1933 as Mabillon; 
Henri Leclercgq, Life, 2 vol. (1953-57); J.U. Berg- 
kamp, Dom Jean Mabillon and the Benedictine 
Historical School of Saint-Maur (1928). 
-Catholic historiography eminence 15:1014f 

_ -diplomatics scientific establishment 5:807c 


‘forgery detection technique formulation 2:90h 
-historiographic works and 

methodology 8:955c passim to 956e 
-textual editing principles 18:193c 


Mabini, Apolinario (b. July 23, 1864, Tala- 
ga, Phil.—d. May 13, 1903, Manila), theoreti- 
cian and spokesman of the Philippine Revolu- 
tion, who wrote the constitution for the short- 
lived republic of 1898-99, 

Of a peasant family, Mabini had intellectual 
abilities that enabled him to study at San Juan 
de Letran College in Manila and to win a law 
degree from Santo Tomas University in 1894. 
In an insurrection organized in August 1896 
by nationalists, he joined the forces of the pa- 
triot general Emilio Aguinaldo and soon 
became his right-hand man. When the Span- 
ish-American War broke out in 1898, Mabini 
urged cooperation with the United States as a 
means to gain freedom from Spain. At a con- 
vention held at the market town of Malolos in 
September and October 1898, an independent 
republic was proclaimed with Aguinaldo as its 
president; Mabini drew up its constitution, 
which resembled that of the United States. 
When the U.S. announced, however, that it 
would annex the Philippines, Mabini joined 
Aguinaldo in a renewed struggle for indepen- 
dence. He was captured by U.S. troops in 
December 1899 and, because he refused to 
swear allegiance to the United States, was ex- 
iled to Guam, not being allowed to return 
home until a few months before his death, in 
May 1903 

Mabini wrote La Revolucion Filipina, which 
was published posthumously in 1931. 


Mabinogion, The, collection of 11 medieval 
Welsh tales based on mythology, folklore, 
and heroic legends and recorded from oral 
stories from the second half of the 11th cen- 
tury to the close of the 13th century. The tales 
provide interesting examples of the inter- 
change of Celtic, Norman, and French tradi- 
tions in early romance. The name Mabinogion 
derives from a scribal error and is a meaning- 
less but convenient term for these anonymous 
tales. The White Book of Rhydderch (c. 1300- 
25) is the earliest extant manuscript to contain 
any considerable number of them; The Red 
Book of Hergest (c. 1375-1425) is the first to 
contain them all. 

Artistically, the finest of the tales are the 
four related stories known as “The Four 
Branches of the Mabinogi.” Other important 
tales are Culhwch and Olwen (c. 1100), the 
earliest known Arthurian romance, and the 
13th-century native Arthurian romance “The 
Dream of Rhonabwy.” The tales “Owein and 
Luned” (or “The Lady of the Fountain’), 
“Geraint and Enid,” and “Peredur Son of 
Efrawg” parallel the French romances Yvain, 
Erec, and Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes. The 
exact relationship of the Welsh and French 
texts has long been a subject of debate, but it 
is believed they were both derived from lost 
originals. 

-content and literary significance 10:1115b 


Mably, Gabriel Bonnot de, called ABBE DE 
MABLY (b. March 14, 1709, Grenoble, Fr.—d. 
April 23, 1785, Paris), French political writer 
and philosopher, brother of Etienne Bonnot 
de Condillac. He entered Holy Orders but 
went no further than the subdiaconate. Mably 
served as secretary to Cardinal Pierre Guérin 
de Tencin and was involved in diplomatic re- 
lations, resulting in his authorship of two 
books on the moral foundations of the inter- 
national order. After abandoning politics, and 
as a confirmed theist, he published a number 
of works on the social and political connec- 
tions of morality, foreseeing the future revolu- 
tionary movements, 

‘nature, property, and equality 6:893d 


Mabovitch, Goldie: see Meir, Golda. 


Mabubas Dam, on the Rio Dande, in An- 
gola. 

-hydroelectric power distribution area 1:894d 
‘map, Angola 1:893 


425 Mabuse 


Mabuse (maczopius), Jan, also called JAN 
GOSSAERT OF JENNI GOSSART (b. c. 1478, Prov- 
ince of Hainaut, Belg.—d. c. 1532, Breda, 
Neth.), Flemish painter who was one of the 
first artists to introduce the style of the Italian 
Renaissance into the Lowlands. His real name 
was Gossaert, the name Mabuse having been 
derived from his family home, Maubeuge, in 
northern France. He is most likely to be iden- 
tified with one Jennyn van Hennegouwe who 
is registered as a master in the Guild of St. 
Luke at Antwerp in 1503. His most important 
early work extant is the “Adoration of the 
Kings” (National Gallery, London), which is 
painted in the ornate style of the Antwerp 
school. Other early works, such as ‘“‘Jesus, the 
Virgin, and the Baptist” (Prado, Madrid), re- 
flect his early interest in the works of Jan van 
Eyck and Albrecht Diirer. Another early 
work, famous for its sense of mood, is the 
“Agony in the Garden” (Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin). 


“Danae,” oil on panel by Jan Mabuse, 1527; in the Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich 


By courtesy of the Alte Pinakothek, Munich 


In 1508, Mabuse accompanied his employer, 
Philip of Burgundy, to Italy, where he was 
strongly impressed by the art of the High 
Renaissance. After his return from Italy in 
1509, he continued to study Italian art 
through the engravings of Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi and Jacopo de’ Barbari. Mabuse’s 
subsequent work shows a continuous effort to 
develop a fully Italianate style. This is evident 
in such works as the “Neptune and Amphi- 
trite” (1516, Staatliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Berlin) and the “Hercules and 
Deianira” (1517, Barber Institute, Birming- 
ham, Eng.), in which his early, complex de- 
signs have given way to a comparatively sim- 
ple and direct conception. 

Sculpturesque nudes become common in 
Mabuse’s later paintings, but they seldom 
avoid the stiff, lapidary quality of his earlier 
figures. In his “Danae” (Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich), Mabuse employs an elaborate ar- 
chitectural setting as a foil for the seminude 
figure; a device he frequently used. Through- 
out his life, he retained the jewel-like tech- 
nique and careful observation that were tradi- 
tional in Netherlandish art. 

Mabuse was also a renowned portrait paint- 
er. His portraits, such as the “Charles de 
Bourgogne” (Staatliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Berlin), “Eleanor of Austria” (c. 
1525; H.A. Wetzlar Collection, Amsterdam), 
and “Jean Carondelet” (1517; Louvre, Paris) 
reveal his facility for psychological perception 
and are particularly notable for their expres- 
sive hands. 

-“Neptune and Amphitrite,” oil on wood, 

illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate 12 
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-Saint Luke drawing a picture of the Virgin 
illus. 11:177 
«stylistic influences 19:406a 


Mac (Scottish and Irish Gaelic mac = 
son’), a surname prefix equivalent to the An- 
glo-Norman and Hiberno-Norman “Fitz” and 
the Welsh “Ap” (formerly “Map’’). Just as 
“Ap” has been reduced to the initial P (as in 
the modern names Price, Pritchard), so 
“Mac” has been reduced to initial C and even 
K in the surnames Cody, Costigan, Keegan, 
and others. 

Most names with “Mac” were formed from 
a Christian name, as Mac Aonghusa (modern 
MacAinsh or MacGuinness, both derived 
from the name now anglicized as Angus), 
which meant “‘son of Angus.” Similarly, Der- 
mot O’Tierney was Dermot the grandson of a 
man called Tierney (Ua, later shortened to O, 
meant grandson or, more loosely, descend- 
ant). Many names with the ““Mac”’ prefix have 
been farther removed from their original form 
by the substitution of the terminal -son for the 
prefix Mac—e.g., Ferguson. Often “Mac” 
names embody Norse forenames, and a few 
Norman names were similarly incorporated 
(e.g., Mac Costello), In more recent times, 
especially in Scotland, surnames like Mac- 
Dicken and MacRitchie have been formed 
from modern Christian names. 

There are numerous modern, anglicized 
forms of names beginning in Gaelic with mac 
giolla (“‘son of a follower,” “‘son of a servant,” 
or “‘son of a devotee,” usually associated with 
Christ or a saint); e.g., Mac Giolla Riabhaigh, 
which has MacGillreavy, MacGilrea, MacEl- 
reavy, Macllrea, MacAreavy, Macllravy, 
MacElreath, Macliwraith, Gallery, occasion- 
ally Kilgray and even Gray, as well as other 
minor variants. Indeed, some of the more cor- 
rupt forms of such names bear little resem- 
blance to their original: it is hard to recognize 
Mac Giolla Bhrighde (“son of the devotee of 
St. Brigid”) in Mucklebreed (a synonym of 
MacBride in County Armagh). 

There is a tendency, particularly in Ulster, 
whereby “Mac” names followed by an initial 
G are contracted; thus, MacGuinness (also 
written MacGennis) becomes Magennis, Mac- 
Guire becomes Maguire and MacGee, Magee. 

In Scotland the Mac prefix has been general- 
ly retained, but in Ireland, as a result of Brit- 
ish suppression of the Gaelic language in the 
18th century, it was widely discarded, as was 
the prefix O: thus Carthy was used for Mac- 
Carthy, Keogh for MacKeogh, and so on. 
Since the 1890s, however, these prefixes have 
been resumed to a considerable extent. 

If the popular illusion that the bearer of a 
“Mac” name is Scottish no longer exists, 
another fallacy dies slower—i.e., that the 
“Mc” form is Scottish and the “Mac” form 
Irish (sometimes the reverse is asserted). Both 
forms are used indiscriminately; “Mc” is sim- 
ply an abbreviation of “Mac,” as also is ‘““M’ ” 
(now nearly obsolete but once widely used). 
Most well-constructed modern indexes and 
directories list “Mac,” “Mc” and ‘M’” 
together. 


Mag, 13th month (uinal) of the Mayan solar 
year (tun). 
-Mayan ceremonial year 11:722d 


Macaca (monkey genus): see macaque. 


McAdam, John Loudon (b. Sept. 21, 1756, 
Ayr, Ayrshire—d. Nov. 26, 1836, Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire), inventor of the macadam 
road surface. In 1770 he went to New York 
City, entering the countinghouse of a mer- 
chant uncle, returning to Scotland with a con- 
siderable fortune in 1783. There he purchased 
an estate at Sauhrie, Ayrshire. McAdam, who 
had become a road trustee in his district, 
noted that the local highways were in poor 
condition. At his own expense he undertook a 
series of experiments in road making. 

In 1798 he moved to Falmouth, Cornwall, 


where he continued his experiments under a 
government appointment. He recommended 
that roads should be raised above the adja- 
cent ground for good drainage and covered, 
first with large rocks, and then with smaller 
stones, the whole mass to be bound with fine 
gravel or slag. (In modern road building, oil 
or a bituminous binder usually is added.) In 
1815, having been appointed surveyor general 
of the Bristol roads, he put his theories into 
practice. To document his work, he wrote Re- 
marks on the Present System of Road-Making 
(1816) and Practical Essay on the Scientific 
Repair and Preservation of Roads (1819). 


McAdam, engraving by Charles Turner 
(1773-1857) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


As the result of a parliamentary inquiry in 
1823 into the whole question of road making, 
his views were adopted by the public authori- 
ties, and in 1827 he was appointed general sur- 
veyor of roads in Great Britain, Macadamiza- 
tion of roads did much to facilitate travel and 
communication, and was quickly adopted in 
other countries, notably the U.S. 

-road surface improvement 18:651b 
-roadway construction methods 15:895b 


macadamia, edible seeds of two closely 
related trees of the protea family (Proteaceae) 
native to Queensland and New South Wales. 
Other names for the delicately flavoured, rich 
kernels are Queensland nut and Australian 
nut. Macadamia ternifolia has stiff, oblong- 
lanceolate leaves 4-8 inches (10-20 cen- 
timetres) in length, with coarsely serrate mar- 
gins; M. integrifolia has similar leaves but 
with smooth margins. Under favourable con- 
ditions and with rather moist, rich soil, the 
trees ultimately attain a height up to 18 
metres (60 feet) and are highly ornamental in 
appearance. 


Macadamia (Macadamia ternifolia) 
Walter Dawn 


The hard-shelled, shiny, round nuts, covered 
by thick husks and following the small white 
flowers, are abundantly produced on racemes 
(clusters) 15-20 centimetres (6-8 inches) long. 
The husks split open and release the nuts 
when they are fully ripe. The kernels, used al- 


most exclusively as dessert nuts, bring high 
prices in food-specialty markets. 

Propagation is commonly by seed, but su- 
perior varieties, of which a number have been 
established in Hawaii and Australia, must be 
propagated asexually, or vegetatively. Graft- 
ing is commercially feasible, although diffi- 
cult. Because of their eventual large size, trees 
in orchards are planted 11 to 12 metres (36 to 
39 feet) apart. There are numerous small com- 
mercial orchards in Hawaii and Australia, 
many trees in California and Florida, and oc- 
casional ones in other tropical and subtropical 
regions. 

-fruit farming economics 7:753b; tables 755 


macadamizing, road-building technique in- 
vented by John McAdam of Scotland in the 
18th century. McAdam’s road cross section 
was composed of a compacted subgrade of 
crushed rock designed to support the load, 
covered by a surface of light stone to absorb 
wear and tear and shed water to the drainage 
ditches. In modern macadam construction 
crushed stone or gravel is placed on the com- 
pacted base course and bound together with 
asphalt cement or hot tar. A third layer to fill 
the interstices is then added and rolled. Ce- 
ment-sand slurry is sometimes used as the 
binder. 

-road-mix preparation and machinery 15:898b 
-roadway construction methods 15:896f 


McAdoo, William Gibbs (b. Oct. 31, 1863, 
near Marietta, Ga.—d. Feb. 1, 1941, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), U.S. secretary of the treasury 


McAdoo 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


(1913-18), a founder and chairman (1913) 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and director 
general of the U.S. railroads during and short- 
ly after World War I (1917-19). He direct- 
ed four fund-raising drives that raised 
$18,000,000,000 to help finance Allied war 
efforts. 

McAdoo began his career as a lawyer in 
Knoxville, Tenn. He moved to New York 
City (1892), where he organized and headed 
two companies (later consolidated as the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railway Company) 
that built tunnels under the Hudson River. He 
supported Democrat Woodrow Wilson in the 
1910 gubernatorial election in New Jersey and 
in the 1912 presidential campaign. As treasury 
secretary, he became one of Wilson’s most 
trusted officials. In 1914, after the death of his 
first wife, McAdoo married the President’s 
daughter, Eleanor Randolph Wilson, in a 
White House ceremony. 

He emerged from the Wilson administration 
the acknowledged leader of the Democratic 
Party, yet lost the presidential nomination 
three times. From 1933 to 1938 he served as 
U.S. senator from California. 


Macagua Dam, on the Orinoco River, 
Venezuela. 
«hydroelectric project 13:738h; map 


Macaire, the title often assigned to a French 
medieval epic poem, or chanson de geste, af- 
ter one of its chief characters. Blanchefleur, 
wife of the aged and infirm emperor Char- 
lemagne, having repulsed the advances of 
Macaire, is accused of infidelity and sentenced 


a 


to perpetual exile. During this exile she is at- 
tended by the faithful Auberi de Mondidier, 
who is assassinated by Macaire but avenged 
by his dog, who, after discovering Auberi’s 
corpse, attacks the murderer and kills him. 
Blanchefleur, meanwhile, having given birth 
to Charlemagne’s son, Louis, takes refuge 
with her father, the emperor of Constantino- 
ple, who calls up a powerful army to attack 
Charlemagne. The war ends with a single 
combat between Charlemagne’s hero, Ogier 
the Dane, and the Queen’s protector, Va- 
rocher. The latter proves to Ogier that 
Blanchefleur is innocent. Charlemagne, on 
learning the truth, seeks and obtains his wife’s 
pardon. 

The same story was developed in another 
chanson known as La Reine Sebile, the text of 
which has been reconstructed from 13th-cen- 
tury fragments discovered in England, Belgi- 
um, and Switzerland. This poem was the basis 
for a popular Spanish prose romance called 
the Historia de la Reyna Sebilla. It is not cer- 
tain whether Macaire or La Reine Sebile is the 
older poem, though the existence of an epic 
romance on these folklore themes (a queen 
unjustly suspected of infidelity; a dog that 
avenges its master’s death) was attested in 
France as early as the first half of the 13th 
century. The same story, separated from its 
Charlemagne context, was worked over many 
ei, in France from the 14th century on- 
ward, 


McAlester, city, seat of Pittsburg County, 
southeastern Oklahoma, U.S., south of 
Eufaula Lake and Dam and the South 
Canadian River. It originated as a trading 
post, built in 1870 by James McAlester (later 
lieutenant governor of the state) in Choctaw 
territory at the intersection of the old Texas 
and California trails. The arrival of the rail- 
road in 1872 stimulated the working of local 
coal deposits. McAlester has aerospace-avia- 
tion and marine industries and is the site of the 
U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot. Oil, agricul- 
ture, clothing manufacture, and food process- 
ing are additional economic factors. The city 
is the site of the Oklahoma State Penitentiary, 
McAlester Consistory Temple (home of the 
Scottish Rite Masons), and the International 
Temple of the Order of the Rainbow for Girls 
(founded 1922). Inc. 1906. Pop. (1980) 17,255. 
34°56’ N, 95°46’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
McAllen, city, Hidalgo County, southern 
Texas, U.S., in the irrigated Lower Rio 
Grande Valley 7 mi (11 km) from the Interna- 
tional Bridge to Reynosa, Mex. With Edin- 
burg and Pharr, it forms a metropolitan com- 
plex. Founded in 1905, it was named for John 
McAllen, a Scottish settler whose ranch was 
the townsite. A leading winter resort, McAllen 
is a hub of oil and gas production. It is also a 
processing centre for citrus fruits, vegetables, 
and cotton, and a port of entry for trade with 
Mexico. Inc. town, 1910; city, 1927. Pop. 
(1980) city, 67,042; McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg 
metropolitan area (smsA), 283,229. 
26°12’ N, 98°15’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 


MacAlIpin, Kenneth I: 
MacAlpin. 


Macanaz, Melchor, Rafael de (1670- 
1760), Spanish administrator. 
-doctrinaire regalism and the church 17:433c 


Macao (South China): see Macau. 


Macapa, capital and port, Amapa territory, 
northern Brazil, on the northern channel (Ca- 
nal do Norte) of the Amazon Delta, situated 
on a small plateau of firm ground 50 ft (15 m) 
above sea level, just on the Equator. Given 
city status in 1856, Macapa is the commercial, 

manufacturing, and transportation centre of 
the territory, exporting high-grade man- 
ganese, gold, iron, and cassiterite ores and 
lumber of its hinterland. Pelts from jungle ani- 
mals and fish from both river and ocean are 


see Kenneth I 


also shipped, and vegetable oils and rubber 
are processed. The city has air links with 
Belém (Para state) and Rio de Janeiro, and lo- 
cal roads and a railroad lead to nearby com- 
munities. Pop. Si prelim.) 51,563. 

0°02’ N, 51°03’ W 

‘map, Brazil 3:124 


Macapagal, Diosdado (b. Sept. 28, 1910, 
Lubao, Phil.), reformist president of the 
Republic of the Philippines from 1961 to 
965. 


After receiving his law degree, Macapagal 
was admitted to the bar in 1936. During 
World War II he practiced law in Manila and 
aided the anti-Japanese resistance. After the 
war he worked in a law firm and in 1948 
served as second secretary to the Philippine 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. The following 
year he was elected to a seat in the Philippine 
House of Representatives, serving until 1956. 
During this time he was Philippine representa- 
tive to the United Nations General Assembly 
three times. From 1957 to 1961 Macapagal 
was a member of the Liberal Party and vice 
president under Nacionalista president Carlos 
Garcia. In the 1961 elections, however, he ran 
against Garcia, forging a coalition of the Lib- 
eral and Progressive parties and making a cru- 
sade against corruption a principal element of 
a platform. He was elected by a wide mar- 


eWhile president, Macapagal worked to sup- 
press graft and corruption and to stimulate 
the Philippine economy. He placed the peso 
on the free currency-exchange market, en- 
couraged exports, and sought to curb income 
tax evasion, particularly by the wealthiest 
families, which cost the treasury millions of 
pesos yearly. His reforms, however, were crip- 
pled by a House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate dominated by the Nacionalistas, and he 
was defeated in the 1965 elections by Na- 
cionalista Ferdinand Marcos. ~ 


macaque (Macaca), any of about 12 species 
of gregarious, diurnal monkeys, family Cer- 


Japanese macaque (Macaca fuscata) 
Painting by Al P. Nielsen 


copithecidae (Old World), found primarily in 
Asia. Macaques are robust animals with arms 
and legs of about the same length. Their fur is 
generally a shade of brown or blackish and 
their muzzles, like those of baboons, are dog- 
like but are rounded in profile and bear the 


- nostrils on the upper surface. The tail varies 
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among species and may be long, of moderate 
length, short, or absent. Size differs between 
the sexes and among the species; males range 
in head and body length from about 41-70 
centimetres (16-28 inches) and in weight from 
about 3.5-8.3 kilograms (8-18 pounds) in 
crab-eating macaques to a maximum of about 
18 kilograms in the Japanese macaques. 

Macaques live in troops of varying size. The 
males, which lead and maintain discipline, live 
within a more well defined dominance order 
than do females. Macaques are somewhat 
more arboreal than baboons but are equally 
at home on the ground; they are also able to 
swim, They live in forests, plains, and among 
cliffs and rocky terrain. They are omnivorous 
and possess large cheek pouches in which they 
carry extra food. Breeding occurs all year 
round, The single young are born after about 
six months’ gestation and become adult at 
four years. Macaques are considered highly 
intelligent but may be bad-tempered as 
adults. 

Celebes, or moor, macaques (M. maurus) are 
short-tailed lowland macaques sometimes 
placed in the genus Cynomacaca. Crab-eating 
macaques (M. fascicularis or M. irus) are 
long-tailed monkeys with whiskery brown 
faces; they fish for crabs and other crus- 
taceans and were used extensively in studies 
leading to development of the polio vaccine. 
Lion-tailed macaques, or wanderoos (M. sile- 
nus), are black with gray ruffs and tufted tails; 
they are sometimes assigned to the genus Sile- 
nus, Pig-tailed macaques (M. nemestrina) car- 
ry their short, furry tails curved over the back. 
Inhabitants of lowland forests, they are 
trained by Malays to pick ripe coconuts. 
Stump-tailed macaques (M. speciosa) are 
strong, shaggy-haired, mountain dwellers with 
pink or red faces and very short tails; like the 
Japanese macaques they are sometimes 
placed in the genus Lyssodes. Japanese 
macaques (M. fuscata) are also large, muscu- 
lar, and shaggy-haired; they have pink faces 
and short, furry tails. Monkeys of this species 
were important in myths and folktales and 
provided the models for the Buddhist saying 
and its representation: “see no evil, hear no 
evil, speak no evil.” 

Other well known species commonly called 
by names other than ‘“‘macaque”’ are the bon- 
net monkey, rhesus monkey, and Barbary ape 
(qq.v.). The Celebes black ape (g.v.) is some- 
times known as the Celebes crested gnacaque. 
“frails, behaviour, and classification 14:1016a; 

1023 


Macaranga gigantea, species of flowering 
plant in the order Euphorbiales. 
‘leaf growth form 6:1027h 


McArdle’s disease: 
diseases. 


Macareus (Greek mythology): see Aeolus. 


Macarius, Russian MAKARY (b. c. 1482—d. 
Jan. 12, 1564 [Dec. 31, 1563, old style], Mos- 
cow), metropolitan (chief prelate) of Mos- 
cow and Humanist proponent of the united 
church-state structure of Russian Orthodoxy. 
By his codification of law and liturgy and by 
his strategic influence on Tsar Ivan IV the 
Terrible, he implemented the ideology of a 
Pan-Russian Christendom that he intended to 
succeed Rome and Byzantium in religious 
primacy. 

A monk of the monastery of St. Paphnutius 
in Borovsk, southwest of Moscow, Macarius 
became archbishop of Novgorod in 1526. His 
monastic background had been formed in the 
conservative Josephite tradition, after the ear- 
ly-15th-century abbot Joseph of Volo- 
kolamsk, an advocate of an ascetical, socially 
involved communal life, solemn liturgical ritu- 
al, and church ownership of property. 

After his elevation in 1542 as metropolitan of 
Moscow and of all Russia, Macarius gathered 
a council of theologians and began to effect 


see glycogen storage 
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his policy of integrating sacred and secular 
powers through ecclesiastical support of an 
autocratic monarchy. His coordination of 
church and state adhered to the Byzantine 
ideal of society as a “city of God.” By crown- 
ing the young Ivan tsar of all Russia in 1547, 
Macarius, as Ivan’s royal administrator, in 
effect combined both political and religious 
power in himself and consolidated his ideolo- 
gy by energetic reforms. The essence of this 
policy was the emerging concept of Moscow 
as the third Rome, the medieval zenith of 
Russian Orthodoxy becoming conscious of its 
autonomy as a Christian church. This notion 
viewed the first Rome as corrupted by heresy 
and the second (Constantinople) as having 
fallen to the Muslim Turks. Christian leader- 
ship, according to the Russian mind, there- 
fore, had passed to Moscow, which was to en- 
dure until the end of time and the reappear- 
ance of Christ. 

Having established the first printing press in 
Russia, Macarius collected and revised annal- 
istic and legendary records in an attempt to 
assign to the Russian empire a God-chosen 
and unique place in Christian history. Under 
his direction, Moscow’s synods of 1547 and 
1549 canonized more than 40 Russian saints 
to centralize the scattered local devotions and 
further the independent identity of Pan-Rus- 
sian Christianity. He composed, moreover, 
the first Minei-Cetii, or mementos of the Rus- 
sian saints for daily meditation and worship, 
by arranging them in 12 volumes, one for each 
month of the year. His Stepennaya Kniga 
(“Book of Generations”) is a comprehensive 
history of Russian ruling families with a 
church-state unionist emphasis. 

Macarius” ecclesiastico-political reform was 
consolidated by the Stoglavny Sobor (Council 
of the Hundred Chapters) at Moscow in 1551, 
when his new codification of Russian church 
law, administration, and rites was approved 
by the assembly of bishops. The Russianizing 
of Orthodoxy also had its aesthetic conse- 
quence in the development of a Muscovite 
religious art form, a departure from the By- 
zantine Platonic school that had introduced 
symbolic representation of the living in liturgi- 
cal art. Macarius influenced Tsar Ivan to push 
the expansion of Russia towards the East, 
leading to the capture of the Tatar territory of 
Kazan (1552) and Astrakhan (1556), thereby 
opening the way to Siberia and a new field of 
missionary activity. 


Macarius Magnes (fi. early Sth century), 
Eastern Orthodox bishop and polemicist, au- 
thor of an apology for the Christian faith, a 
document of signal value for its verbatim 
preservation of early philosophical attacks on 
Christian revelation. 

Of Macarius’ origin and career, nothing is 
known except that he is probably identified 
with the bishop of Magnesia, modern Manisa, 
Tur., who, at the Synod of the Oak in 403, 
contended with an episcopal friend of the emi- 
nent 4th-century reform patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, John Chrysostom. His importance, 
however, stems from his theological defense 
of Christianity by the obscurely titled Apo- 
kritikos @ monogenés pros Hellénas, 5 books 
(c. 400; “Response of the Only-Begotten to 
the Greeks’), commonly called the Apo- 
criticus. Its doctrine is basically derived from 
the Cappadocian school, one of the foremost 
cultural centres of the early Greek Church. 
Paradoxically, its chief claim to historical no- 
tice is its accurate presentation of the pagan 
viewpoint. 

Through the literary device of an imaginary 
five-day dispute in dialogue form with an un- 
believing critic, the Apocriticus precisely re- 
produces the best known forms of anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda contemporary with the au- 
thor. The pagan criticism, according to schol- 
arly consensus, derived from the learned 15- 
book argument Against the Christians by the 


3rd-century Greek philosopher Porphyry; the 
loss of this work renders the Apocriticus of 
even greater value. 

The critic questions biblical texts, particular- 
ly concerning Christ’s Incarnation and Resur- 
rection. The 16th-century Jesuit F. Torres 
(Latin Turrianus) adduced the work in his 
theological controversy with the Lutherans on 
the sacrament of Christ’s body. About half of 
the Apocriticus text has survived through the 
edition of C. Blondel (1876). An English ver- 
sion was produced by T.W. Crafer in 1919. 


Macarius the Egyptian, also called 
MACARIUS THE GREAT (b. c. AD 300, Upper 
Egypt—d. c. ap 390, Scete, Egypt), monk and 
ascetic who, as one of the Desert Fathers, ad- 
vanced the ideal of monasticism in Egypt and 
influenced its development throughout Chris- 
tendom. A written tradition of mystical 
theology under his name is considered a clas- 
sic of its kind. 

About the age of 30 Macarius retired to the 
desert of Scete, where for 60 years he lived as 
a hermit among the scattered settlements of 
other solitaries. He won the confidence of nu- 
merous followers who, because of his unusual 
judgment and discernment, called him “the 
aged youth.” 

He was ordained priest c. 340 after gaining a 
reputation for extraordinary powers of 
prophecy and healing. In his priestly function 
of presiding at the monks’ worship, Macarius 
also acquired fame for his eloquent spiritual 
conferences and instructions. Contemporary 
commentators referred to his proficiency in 
asceticism and contemplative experience, ri- 
valling in influence the monastic patriarch of 
the East, Saint Anthony of Egypt. 

About 374 Bishop Lucius of Alexandria ban- 
ished Macarius to an island in the Nile for his 
determined opposition to Arianism, the he- 
retical doctrine holding that Christ was essen- 
tially a composite of created natures, human 
and spiritual (demigod). He returned from ex- 
ile and remained in the desert until his death. 

The only literary work ascribed to Macarius 
is a letter, To the Friends of God, addressed to 
younger monks. His spiritual doctrine is not 
the cultivated speculative thought circulated 
by the eminent 3rd-century theologian Origen 
of Alexandria, but, as with the doctrine of the 
monk Anthony, it is a learning derived from 
primitive monasticism’s “book of nature.” A 
body of literature incorrectly ascribed to 
Macarius alone is found in later manuscripts. 
The most popular of these ““Macarian writ- 
ings” is a collection of 50 Spiritual Homilies. 
They possibly were recorded in expanded 
form by a monastic colleague and attributed 
to Macarius after his death. 

The essence of his spiritual theology is the 
doctrine (with Neoplatonic traces) of the mys- 
tical development of the soul that has been 
formed in the image of God. By physical and 
intellectual labour, bodily discipline, and 
meditation, the spirit can serve God and find 
tranquility through an inner experience of the 
divine presence in the form of a vision of light. 
God, Macarius observes, absolutely tran- 
scends all things because his essence is infinite. 
Human life, however, is essentially continual 
movement from nothingness onward toward 
fuller existence. The process is endless because 
man can never exhaust the divine infinity. 

The Macarian literature appealed to certain 
Lutheran devotional writers, such as Johann 
Arndt in the 16th century and Arnold Gott- 
fried in the early 18th century. John Wesley, 
the 18th-century founder of the Methodist 
Church, published an English version of 22 of 
the Spiritual Homilies, which influenced his 
hymn writing. 

The Macarian literature is contained in Pa- 
trologia Graeca (ed., J.-P. Migne; vol. 34, 
1857-66). An English version of the Spiritual 
Homilies, more complete than Wesley’s, is 
A.J. Mason’s Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. 
Macarius the Egyptian (1921). The later 
status of the Macarian writings, augmented 
by recent research, is given by W. Jaeger in 


Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian 
Gene Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius 
1954). 


macaroni (food): see pasta. 


macaroni, in art, term applied to Upper 
Paleolithic (Late Old Stone Age) finger trac- 
ings in clay, the oldest form of art known, In- 
numerable examples appear on the walls and 
ceilings of limestone caves associated with hu- 
man habitation in France and Spain, the old- 
est dating from about 30,000 sc. They range 


“Macaroni,"’ Pech-Merle, an archeological site in France 


Jean Vertut, France 


from simple scratchings and jumbled aimless 
lines to deliberately formed meanders and 
arabesques and outline drawings of animals. 
It is thought that these macaroni, like the nu- 
merous foot and hand prints pressed into the 
clay of the caves, were inspired by animal 
tracks; they were perhaps first made in emula- 
tion of the similar claw marks of cave bears, 
with only a later realization of their potential 
for delineating form and design. 


macaronics, originally, comic Latin verse 
into which vernacular words are introduced 
with appropriate but absurd Latin endings: 
later variants apply the same technique to 
modern languages. The form was invented in 
the early 16th century by Teofilo Folengo, a 
dissolute Benedictine monk who applied Latin 
rules of form and syntax to an Italian vocabu- 
lary in his burlesque epic of chivalry, Baldus 
(1517; modern Le maccherone, 1927-28). He 
described the macaronic as the literary 
equivalent of the Italian dish, which, in its 
16th-century form, was a crude mixture of 
flour, butter, and cheese. The Baldus soon 
found imitators in Italy and France, and some 
macaronics were even written in mock Greek. 

The outstanding British poem in this form is 
the Polemo-Middinia inter Vitarvam et Neber- 
nam (published 1684), an account of a battle 
between two Scottish villages, in which Wil- 
liam Drummond subjected Scots dialect to 
Latin grammatical rules. A modern English 
derivative of the macaronic pokes fun at the 
grammatical complexities of ancient lan- 
guages taught at school, as in A.D. Godley’s 
illustration of declension in ‘““Motor Bus”: 

Domine defende nox 

Contra hos Motores Bos 


(“Lord protect us from these motor buses”). 
The form has survived in comic combina- 
tions of modern languages. The German— 
American medleys of Charles Godfrey Leland 
(q.v.) in his Hans Breitmann Ballads (1871) 
are examples of the modern macaronic, in 
particular his warning “To a Friend Studying 
German”: 
Vill’st dou learn die Deutsche Sprache? 
Den set it on your card — 
Dat all de nouns have shenders, ~- 
Und de shenders all are hard. 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1133d 


MacArthur (Philippines): see Ormoc. 


MacArthur, Douglas 11:219 (b. Jan. 26, 
1880, Little Rock, Ark.—d. April 5, 1964, 
Washington, D.C.), general who commanded 
the Southwest Pacific Theatre in World War 
II, administered postwar Japan during the Al- 
lied occupation that followed, and led United 
Nations forces in the Korean War, 2 

ny “ae i 


Abstract of text biography. After graduat- 
ing from West Point (1903), MacArthur rose in 
the military, advancing to rank of brigadier 
general in 1918 and general in 1930, when he 
was made army chief of staff. He retired from 
the army in 1937, but was recalled to active 
duty in 1941. He was promoted to general of 
the army (1944) and placed in charge of all 
U.S. Army forces in the Pacific (1945). As 
commander of the Allied troops during the oc- 
cupation of Japan (1945-51), MacArthur su- 
pervised the reconstruction of that country. At 
the outbreak of the Korean War (1950), he 
was chosen to command the United Nations 
forces, but, because he was unwilling to restrict 
the scope of the war, he was removed from 
that command by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
(1951). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
international relations with Japan and 
Korea 9:754e passim to 758h 
‘island hopping program 19:990c 
- Japanese post-war administration 10:86g 
- Japanese war leaders trial procedures 19:555h 
-Korean campaigns and dismissal 10:513f 
-Korean War leadership 18:994g 
Philippine organization and election candidate 
support 14:244b 
police decentralization in postwar 
Japan 14:664a 
-Truman Korean War controversy 18:725h 


Macarthur, John (christened Sept. 3, 1767, 
Stoke Damerel, Devonshire—d. April ihe 
1834, Camden, New South Wales), agricultur- 
alist and promoter who helped found the Aus- 
tralian wool industry, which became the 
world’s largest. 

After five years of farming in Devonshire, 
Macarthur in 1789 signed on as a lieutenant in 
the New South Wales Corps, organized for 
policing the newly formed British colony, and 
went to Australia. By 1793 he had become a 
large landholder, having attained power as in- 
spector of public works and paymaster of the 
corps. 

In the conflict between Gov. Philip King and 
the corps over its monopoly on trade and la- 
bour supply, Macarthur shot King’s represen- 
tative in a duel in 1801. He was sent to England 
in an abortive attempt to bring him to trial. 
While there, he interested English manufactur- 
ers in the prospect of establishing a wool indus- 
try in Australia, to which he returned in 1805 
with a grant of 5,000 acres and a mandate for 
developing wool production. 

In 1808 Macarthur inspired the Rum Rebel- 
lion against Gov. William Bligh, who had 
sought to limit the land holdings and rum 
monopoly of the corps. Exiled to England for 
the next eight years, Macarthur studied the 
English wool market and again returned to 
Australia, where he, with his wife and sons, 
promoted the activities of the Australian 
Agricultural Company, which had been 
formed in London in 1824 to develop the colo- 
ny’s wool industry. 

By 1830 he had enlarged his grazing estate, 
Camden Park, to more than 60,000 acres, be- 
coming the dominant force in the wool trade. 
Between 1825 and 1832 he served two terms om 
the Legislative Council as spokesman for the 
Exclusionists, conservative large landowners. 
His abrasive behaviour, shown in feuds with 
several colonial governors, led to his removal 
by the governor, Sir Richard Bourke, in 1832. 
- Australian wool production projection 2:414h 


McArthur River, in northeastern Northern 
Territory, Australia, rises 45 mi (72 km) south 
of Anthony Lagoon, along the scarp that 
marks the north edge of the Barkly Tableland, 
and flows northwest for 150 mi across rugged 
country to Port McArthur on the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. Swamp and jungle border its lower 
course, which is navigable by barge for 40 mi. 
The river, fed by Tooganginie Creek and the 
Kilgour and Clyde rivers, often floods in the 
summer. Visited in 1845 by the explorer Lud- 
wig Leichhardt, who named it after James 


and William McArthur (Macarthur), sheep 
ranchers of Camden, New South Wales, it was 
first navigated in 1883. The river valley, which 
supports cattle grazing and has deposits of sil- 
ver, lead, and zinc, contains the settlements of 
McArthur River and Borroloola. 

15°54’ S, 136°40' E 

- Australia’s landscape and economy 2:243b 
Macartney, George Macartney, Ist Earl 
(b. May 14, 1737, Lissanoure, County Antrim 
—d. May 31, 1806, Chiswick, Surrey), first 
British emissary to the Chinese capital at Pe- 
king; his mission demonstrated the great gulf 
between Chinese and Western conceptions of 
trade and international relations. A former 
British envoy extraordinary (1764-67) to 
Russia and governor of the Indian province of 
Madras (1780-86), Macartney was sent to 
China by the British government on a mission 
financed by the East India Company. The pur- 
pose of the mission was to negotiate additional 
British trading rights, but the Chinese saw this 
mission as another tribute offering from a 
country wishing to express its supplication 
before the majesty of the Chinese emperor. 
The presents Macartney brought were seen as 
“tribute presents,”’ and the Emperor presented 
Macartney with an edict commending the Brit- 
ish king for his ‘“‘respectful spirit of submis- 
sion.” 

Instead of granting Macartney’s trade re- 
quests, the Chinese pointed out that their em- 
pire was self-sufficient and that they granted 
the little trade they did only as a special fa- 
vour. At his audience with the Emperor, Ma- 
cartney refused to kowtow—a ceremonial sign 
of supplication in which one touches one’s 
forehead to the ground—agreeing to bow 
down on one knee only, as he would before the 
British sovereign. After returning to England, 
Macartney was made governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope colony, in South Africa, a post he 
held until his retirement in 1798. 

-Ch’ing dynasty’s reception of 
mission 4:356d 


Macas, capital of Morona-Santiago province, 
southeastern Ecuador, on the Rio Upano 
along the eastern slopes of the Andes, at an al- 
titude of 3,445 ft (1,050 m), Founded by the 
Spanish captain José Villanueva Maldonado in 
the mid-16th century as the city of Sevilla del 
Oro (Golden Seville), it was a large settlement 
for several decades, prospering by exploitation 
of nearby alluvial gold deposits. After destruc- 
tion by a Jivaro Indian insurrection in 1599, it 
was refounded as Macas (the name of a former 
Spanish governorate in the region) but never 
again regained its former size or importance. 
The town is now a local agricultural trade 
centre (cassava, bananas, papayas, coffee, 
cacao). Some stock raising and lumbering are 
carried on nearby. Macas is the site of a mili- 
tary base with an airfield and of a Salesian mis- 
sion that runs schools and hospitals. Pop. 
(1974 prelim.) 1,912. 
2°19’ S, 78°07’ W 
-map, Ecuador 6:286 
Macassar (Indonesia): see Makasar. 


Macassar, Strait of (Pacific Ocean): see 
Makasar, Selat. 


_ Macau 11:220, also spelled Macao, self-gov- 


erning overseas territory of Portugal, on the 
South China coast, on the western side of the 
Chu Chiang Estuary. (For statistical details, 
see p. 430.) 

The text article covers the area’s relief, cli- 
mate, vegetation and animal life, and settle- 
ment patterns, as well as its history, popula- 
tion, economy, administration, social condi- 
tions, cultural life, and prospects for the fu- 
ture. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Catholic bishopric establishments 
map 15:1019 
-Hsi Chiang delta 8:1124h 
-Ming dynasty intrusion of poritear 4:35la 
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Macaulay, Dame (Emilie) Rose (b. Aug. 1, 
1881, Rugby, Warwickshire—d. Oct. 30, 1958, 
London), author of novels and travel books 
characterized by intelligence, wit, and lively 
scholarship. Daughter of an Anglican clergy- 
man, she grew up in an intellectually stimulat- 
ing and liberal-minded home environment. She 
first attracted attention as a social satirist with 
a series of novels, Potterism (1920), Dangerous 
Ages (1921), Told by an Idiot (1923), Orphan 
Island (1924), Crewe Train (1926), and Keep- 
ing Up Appearances (1928). After 1930 she 
wrote fewer novels, though the fiction she did 
produce, such as Going Abroad (1934), The 
World My Wilderness (1950), and The Towers 
of Trebizond (1956; awarded the James Tait 
Black Memorial Prize), conformed to a high 
standard. 

Some Religious Elements in English Litera- 
ture (1931) and They Were Defeated (1932), a 
study of the poet Robert Herrick, were among 
her best works of literary criticism. In addition 
to travel books, They Went to Portugal (1946) 
and Fabled Shore (1949), she produced three 
volumes of verse. She was created Dame Com- 
mane of the Order of the British Empire in 

58. 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington 11:223 (b. 
Oct. 25, 1800, Rothley Temple, Leicestershire 
—d. Dec. 28, 1859, Campden Hill, London), 
English politician and historian best remem- 
bered for his History of England (5 vol., 1849- 
61), which secured his place as one of the 
founders of what has been called the Whig 
interpretation of history. Raised in the tradi- 
tions of evangelicalism and liberalism, he saw 
the origin and triumph of these values in the 
Revolution of 1688. 

Abstract of text biography. Macaulay at- 
tended Trinity College, Cambridge. In August 
1825 the first of his essays, published in the 
Edinburgh Review, brought him immediate 
fame. He studied law but never practiced seri- 
ously. In 1830 he entered the House of Com- 
mons, and in 1834 he went to India to serve on 
the Supreme Council of India. Returning to 
England in 1838, he served as secretary for war 
(1839-41) and as paymaster general (1846-47). 
Taking little further interest in politics, he be- 
gan work on his History, intending to treat the 
period from 1688 to 1820, but he died before 
he had covered the reign (1689- 1702) of Wil- 
liam III. He had been raised to the peerage in 
1857 with the title Baron Macaulay of Roth- 
ley. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘abolition of prepublication censorship 3:1088b 
‘civil service development in Britain 4:668f 


McAuley, Catherine Elizabeth (b. Sept. 
29, 1787, County Dublin—d. Nov. 11, 1841, 
Dublin), founder of the Sisters of Mercy, a 
congregation of nuns engaged in education and 
social service. With a legacy from her Protes- 
tant foster parents, she bought a large building 
in Dublin. On Sept. 24, 1827, she opened it as 
the House of Mercy, an institution for the edu- 
cation of orphans and the poor. She and two 
companions took their vows on Dec. 12, 1831, 
officially forming the Sisters of Mercy, with 
Catherine as superior until her death. In 1839 
she established the congregation’s first non- 
Irish house in London. Thenceforth, the Sis- 
ters of Mercy has become one of the larg- 
est English-speaking congregations, claiming 


~ nearly 24,000 nuns in 1972. Roland Burke Sav- 


age’s Catherine McAuley, the First Sister of 
Mercy appeared in 1949, followed by Sister M. 
Bertrand Degnan’s Mercy unto Thousands 


(1957). 


McAuley, James Phillip (b. Oct. 12, 1917, 
Lakemba, New South Wales—d. Oct. 15, 
1976, Melbourne), Australian poet noted for 
his classical approach, great technical skill, 
and academic point of view. 

Educated at the University of Sydney, he 
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taught for a while, served with Australian 
forces in World War II, and then became a 
senior lecturer at the Australian School of Pa- 
cific Administration, editor of Quadrant, a lit- 
erary journal, and professor of English at the 
University of Tasmania. 

His first volume of poetry, Under Aldebaran 
(1946), was followed by A Vision of Ceremony 
(1956); Captain Quiros (1964), a verse narra- 
tive of the settlement and Christianization of 
Australia; Surprises of the Sun (1969); and 
Collected Poems, 1936-70 (1971). McAuley’s 
prose works include a volume of literary criti- 
cism, The End of Modernity (1959); a primer, 
Versification (1966); and a critical interpreta- 
tion of an earlier Australian poet, Christopher 
Brennan (1973), . 

- Australian poetry after World War II 10:1231g 


McAuliffe, Anthony C(lement) (b. July 2, 
1898, Washington, D.C.—d. Aug. 11, 1975, 
Washington), U.S. Army general remembered 


McAuliffe, 1955 
By courtesy of the U.S. Army 


as the commander of the force defending 
Bastogne, Belgium, in the Battle of the 
Bulge in the European theatre (December 
1944).Graduating from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. (1919), 
McAuliffe was commissioned in the field artil- 
lery and held routine service and school ap- 
pointments in peacetime. At the time of the 
Normandy invasion, he was artillery com- 
mander of the 10lst Airborne Division, He 
was acting in command of the entire division 
when the Germans counterattacked in the Ar- 
dennes; his stout defense of Bastogne checked 
the German drive and contributed directly to 
the final defeat of the Germans. His terse 
reply to a Nazi ultimatum to surrender at Bas- 
togne was “Nuts!” 

After the war McAuliffe held various com- 
mand and staff appointments. He retired in 
May 1956 to enter industry. 


McAvoy, Thomas D(owell) (1905-66), 
U.S. news photographer. 
-photographic technique 14:323f 


macaw, gaudiest of large parrots; about 18 
species, in the American tropics. Their very 


Macaw (Ara ararauna) 
John C. Stevenson—Animals Animals 


long, loose tails are unique in the family, and 
their big sickle-shaped beaks are equalled 
only by those of cockatoos. Macaws eat much 
fruit and also crack nuts open, extracting the 
meat with a blunt, prehensile tongue. They 
are bare-faced and may blush when excited. 
Sexes look alike. As pets, they need flying 
space and something to chew on. Easily 
tamed, macaws get along well with other par- 
rots but may bite other animals and human 
strangers. A few have lived 65 years. Some 
learn to mimic, in a soft voice, but most 
screech—as they do in the wild. 

Best known species in aviaries, and longest- 
tailed, is the scarlet macaw, Ara macao, from 
Mexico to southern Brazil—a 90-centimetre 
(36-inch) bright-red bird with blue and yellow 
wings, blue and red tail, and white face. 


The hyacinthine macaw, Anodorhynchus 
hyacinthinus, of similar length but heavier 
body, is deep blue with yellow eye-ring and 
bill-base; in Brazil south of the Amazon, it 
sometimes nests in holes in riverbanks. 

-body features and classification 15:138c; illus. 
-kinesis of cranium, illus. 4 2:1057 
-longevity comparison, table 1 10:913 


Macayo (Brazil): see Maceid. 


Macbeth (d. Aug. 15, 1057, near Lumpha- 
nan, Aberdeen), king of Scots from 1040, the 
legend of whose life was the basis of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. He was probably a 
grandson of King Kenneth II (ruled 971-995), 
and he married Gruoch, a descendant of King 
Kenneth III (ruled 997-1005), About 1031 
Macbeth succeeded his father, Findlaech 


MACAU 

Official name: Provincia de Macau (Province 
of Macau). 

Location: eastern Asia. 

Political status: overseas province (Portugal). 
Official language: Portuguese. 

Official religion: Roman Catholic. 

Area: 5.99 sq mi, 15.51 sq km. 

Population: (1960 census) 169,299 (de jure); 
(1970 census) 248,636. 

Capital: Macau. 

Monetary unit: 1 pataca = 100 avos. 


Demography 

Population (1970 census): density 41,509 per sq mi, 16,030 per sq km; urban 100.0%; male 51.36%, female 
48.64%; under 15 37.6%, 15-29 28.9%, 30-44 15.0%, 45-59 11.3%, 60-74 5.9%, 75 and over 1.3%. 

Vital statistics (1970): births per 1,000 population 8.6, deaths per 1,000 population 4.9, natural increase per 
1,000 population 3.7; life expectancy at birth—no data available; major causes of death (per 100,000 
population)—malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissue 99.5; 
senility without mention of psychosis, ill-defined and unknown causes 70.9; tuberculosis of respiratory 
system 59.2; vascular lesions affecting central nervous system 56.8. ‘ j 
Ethnic composition (by nationality, 1970): Chinese 96.7%, Macauan 2.7%, European 0.1%. Religious affiliation 
(1970): non-Christian (Buddhist and Taoist) 76.7%, Catholic 9.4%, Protestant 0.8%, none 11.9%, other 1.2%. 
National accounts \ 

Budget (1970). Revenue: 60,629,214 patacas (consigned receipts 20.5%, income from various services 
18.8%, reimbursements 13.0%, income from state enterprises 12.8%, special taxes on industries 12.6%, 
extraordinary receipts 10.1%, direct taxes 8.8%). Expenditures: 47,714,004 patacas (general and fiscal 
administration 27.8%, extraordinary expenses 15.2%, military services 9.8%, marine 5.6%, expenditures on 
developmental services 5.1%). Tota/ national debt (1969): 35,298,000 patacas. Tourism: no data available. 
Domestic economy : 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): U.S. $50,000,000 (U.S. $150 per capita). 
Origin of gross domestic product: no data available. : 
Production (gross value in patacas, 1970). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: fish catch 14,929,600. 
Manufacturing: wearing apparel 72,541,790; textiles 60,965,190, of which, knitted fabric 49,241,364; explo- 
sives and pyrotechnic products 22,216,375; footwear 10,719,362; ready-made linens for domestic consump- 
tion 9,161,074; travel goods, handbags, and similar items 6,082,258; optical materials 5,458,803; porcelain 
and pottery 4,841,532. 

Energy (1970): installed electrical capacity 21,951 kW, consumption 60,593,865 kW-hr (196 kW-hr per capita). 
Persons economically active (1960): 41,533 (24.5%) (agriculture, forestry, fishing 5.3%; manufacturing 30.1%; 
construction 3.5%; electricity, gas, water 1.2%; transport, storage, communication 8.0%; trade 26.6%; 
services 23.5%; other 1.8%), unemployed 729 (1.8%). 

Price and earnings 


indexes (1963 = 100): 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


A107, SA08P A113 115 =t28 


earnings index ares 
Land use: no data available. 
Foreign trade 

Imports (1970): 393,164,495 patacas* (textiles and textile articles 31.3%, of which, wool and other animal 
hair 13.7%, cotton 9.3%; live animals and animal products 11.4%, of which, live animals 6.5%; vegetable 
products 10.4%, of which, cereals 4.2%; prepared foodstuffs, beverages, spirits, vinegar, and tobacco 
10.0%; mineral products 6.0%, of which, mineral fuels, mineral oils and products of their distillation, bitu- 
minous substances, and mineral waxes 4.0%; machinery and mechanical appliances, electrical equipment, 
and parts thereof 5.1%). Major import sources: Hong Kong 65.0%, China 27.1%, United States 1.5%, Japan 
1.4%, United Kingdom 1.1%, Portugal 0.9%. 

Exports (1970): 255,841,255 patacast (textiles and textile articles 58.2%, of which, articles of apparel and 
clothing accessories of textile fabric, other than knitted or crocheted goods 31.3%, knitted and crocheted 
goods 19.5%; explosives, pyrotechnic products, matches, pyrophoric alloys, and certain combustible 
preparations 7.9%; fish, crustaceans, and shellfish 7.2%; footwear, gaiters, and the like, and parts of such 
articles 4.2%; prepared foodstuffs, beverages, spirits, vinegar, and tobacco 3.8%). Major export destinations: 
Hong Kong 17.9%, West Germany 15.3%, France 13.8%, Portugal 10.8%, United States 8.7%, Angola 8.1%. 
Mozambique 7.0%. ‘ 
Transport and communication ; : 
Transport. Railroads (1970): none. Roads (1970): total length 19 mi, 30 km. Vehicles (1970): passenger cars 
3,214, trucks and buses 571. Merchant marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 gross tons) none. Air transport: 
no data available. “¥ 
Communication. Daily newspapers (1967): total number 6, circulation per 1,000 population 114, total circu- 
lation 32,000. Radios (1969): total number of receivers 8,000 (1 per 31 persons). Television (1969): none. 
Telephones (1971): 5,518 (1 per 45 persons). : 


Education and health 


Education (1970-71): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio on 4a w ists 
primary (age 6 to 11) 88 791 22,983 an 1204 SOPs at 
secondary (age 10-11 to 12-16) 35 574 7,521 13.1 anal +a 
vocational 24 195 2,541 913.0 


1 2G Perea 

College graduates: no data available. Literacy (1970): total population literate (10 and over) 152,546 (80.3%), 

males literate 81,726 (84.1%), females literate 70,820 (76.3%). = Hy ae 

Health: (1969) doctors 161 (1 per 1,610 persons); (1969) hospital beds 1,754 (1 per 150 persons); dally per 

capita caloric intake—no data available (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,300 calories). < 
? Jae 


+Excludes re-exports. ee 


*Excludes commodities coming into the country solely for re-export. 


(Sinel in Shakespeare), as moarmaer, or chief, 
in the province of Moray, in northern Scot- 
land. Macbeth established himself on the 
throne after killing his cousin King Duncan I 
in battle near Elgin—not, as in Shakespeare, 
by murdering Duncan in bed—on Aug, 14, 

1040. Both Duncan and Macbeth derived 
their rights to the crown through their moth- 
ers, and neither had a superior claim. 

Macbeth’s victory in 1045 over a rebel army, 
near Dunkeld, Perth, may account for the lat- 
er references (in Shakespeare and others) to 
Birnam Wood, for the village of Birnam is 
near Dunkeld. In 1046 Siward, earl of 
Northumbria, unsuccessfully attempted to de- 
throne Macbeth in favour of Malcolm (after- 
ward King Malcolm III Canmore), eldest son 
of Duncan I. By 1050 Macbeth felt secure 
enough to leave Scotland for a pilgrimage to 
Rome. But in 1054 he was apparently forced 
by Siward to yield part of southern Scotland 
to Malcolm. Three years later Macbeth was 
killed in battle by Malcolm, with assistance 
from the English. 

Macbeth was buried on the island of Iona, 
regarded as the resting place of lawful kings 
but not of usurpers. His followers installed his 
stepson, Lulach, as king; when Lulach was 
killed on March 17, 1058, Malcolm III was 
left supreme in Scotland. 


Macbeth (first performed 1605-06), play by 
William Shakespeare, based on the life of 
Macbeth (q.v.), king of Scots (1040-57). In the 
play Macbeth’s accomplice in the murder is 
his wife. It is one of the most poetic of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. 

-literature of the Renaissance 10:1141f 
-succession and historical evaluation 3:234c 
-theme and critical analysis 16:626a 

-tragic theme and atmosphere 18:584a 

-Verdi’s operatic adaptation 19:83b 


McBride, Sir Richard (b. Dec. 15, 1870, 
New Westminster, B.C.—d. Aug. 6, 1917, 
London), statesman who was premier of Brit- 
ish Columbia from 1903 to 1915. 


Sir Richard McBride 


By courtesy of the Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


McBride entered the British Columbian 
rs islature in 1898 and was appointed minister 
mines in 1900. After one year as leader of 
his party in opposition, he became Conserva- 
tive premier for the province in 1903 
As premier he introduced the two-party sys- 
tem of government and coped with the rapid 
growth of population and industry in British 
Columbia. His commitment to extending the 
railroad put the province considerably in debt. 
McBride resigned in 1915 because of ill health 
and served as agent general for British Co- 
lumbia in London until his death. 


MacBride, Sean (b. Jan. 26; 1904, Pieter- 
maritzburg, S.Af.), Irish statesman, awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1974 for his efforts 
on behalf of human rights. 

MacBride was the son of the Irish actress 
and patriot Maud Gonne, who refused to 
marry the poet William Butler Yeats and 
became instead the wife of Maj. John Mac- 
Bride, executed in 1916 for his part in the 
Easter Rising of that year against the British. 
Educated in Paris and Ireland, Sean Mac- 
Bride, like his parents, was a fighter for Irish 


liberty and an opponent of the partition, and 
at the age of 24 he was chief of staff of the 
Irish Republican Army. He worked as a jour- 
nalist and then became a lawyer. Eventually 
accepting the fact of partition and the futility 
of warfare, he entered the Dail Hireann in 
1947 (and remained till 1958) as a member of 
the Clann na Poblachta (Republican Party), 
which he had founded in 1936. He was minis- 
ter for external affairs in 1948-51. In 1950 he 
was president of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Council of Europe, and he was vice 
president of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in 1948-51, MacBride 
was active in a number of international organ- 
izations concerned with human rights, among 
them the International Prisoners of Con- 
science Fund (trustee) and Amnesty Interna- 
tional (chairman), and he served as secretary 
general of the International Commission of 
Jurists. He became United Nations commis- 
sioner for South West Africa in 1973. 


Maccabaeus, Jonathan: see Maccabeus, 
Jonathan. 


Maccabaeus, Judas: see Maccabeus, Ju- 
das. 


Maccabaeus, Simon: see Maccabeus, Si- 
mon. 


Maccabees 11:224 (fl. 2nd century sc, 
Palestine), a priestly family of Jews, organized 
a successful rebellion against the Seleucid rul- 
er Antiochus IV and reconsecrated the defiled 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

Abstract of text biography. The Maccabees 
(Mattathias and his five sons) led an armed re- 
volt to preserve their religious freedom and 
resist the Hellenization that Antiochus was 
promoting. The Seleucid ruler passed laws 
that made the practice of Judaism impossible, 
and in 167-168 sc he desecrated the Temple 
and rededicated it to Zeus. Guerrilla warfare, 
led first by Mattathias and then by his son 
Judas, ensued. In 164 Judas recaptured 
Jerusalem and had the Temple reconsecrated, 
an event that is celebrated in the festival of 
Hanukka. After a brief period of peace, hos- 
tilities resumed, and the leadership passed 
from one brother to another as each in turn 
was slain. The end result of the warfare was 
the establishment of the Hasmonean dynasty, 
the descendants of the Maccabees, in Judaea. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- Antiochus IV Hellenization conflict 1:994e 

- Jerusalem revolt against Seleucids 10:139f 
-Jewish Hellenistic period tensions 10:310d 
-New Testament historical background 2:946a 
‘Palestine under Hasmonean rule 17:948e 
‘prophecy, independence, and revolt 15:65c 
‘Roman conquest and partition 10:146g 


Maccabees, Feast of (Judaism): see 
Hanukka. 


Maccabees, First Book of, an apocryphal 
work (noncanonical for Jews and Protestants) 
omitted from the Hebrew Bible but included 
in the Greek Septuagint Old Testament. 
Though only Greek translations survive, the 
work was first written in Hebrew and is char- 
acterized by phraseology and form similar to 
those in the books of Samuel and Kings. 

I Maccabees presents a historical account of 
political, military, and diplomatic events from 
the time of Judaea’s relationship with Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes of Syria (ruled 175- 
164/163 Bc) to the death (135/134 Bc) of 
Simon Maccabeus, high priest in Jerusalem. It 
describes the refusal of Mattathias to perform 
pagan religious rites, the ensuing Jewish revolt 
against Syrian hegemony, the political machi- 
nations whereby Demetrius II of Syria grant- 
ed Judaea its independence, and the election 
of Simon as both high priest and secular ruler 
of the Judaean Jews. 

I Maccabees is the only contemporary 
source for the history of Judaean-Syrian rela- 
tions for the period following the reign of An- 
tiochus IV, apart from the account of the 
Greek historian Polybius, whose later works 


431 Maccabees, Second Book of 


are known only from their use by such later 
historians as Livy. 

For the internecine civil wars in Judaea itself, 
I Maccabees is the only contemporary source. 
The historical integrity of the book, which 
was compiled from official written sources, 
oral tradition, and eyewitness reporting, is at- 
tested to by the absence of almost all of the 
conventions of the Hellenistic rhetorical 
school of historiography and by its uncritical 
use by the later Jewish historian Josephus. 

The author of I Maccabees, who was proba- 
bly the Hasmonean court historian, wrote his 
history during the high priesthood (135/ 134- 
104 sc) of John Hyrcanus I, son and successor 
of Simon. As a nationalistic Jew devoted to 
Jewish independence and to the family that 
gave the movement its leaders, the author de- 
emphasizes the collaboration of Jewish Helle- 
nizers with Antiochus IV and with later Seleu- 
cid monarchs and magnifies the significance of 
events in Judaea. He fails to attribute the 
growth of Judaean power to the preoccupa- 
tion of Syrian leaders with the political and 
military threat of Egypt. 

The author espouses a providential view of 
history: God leads the Jews to victory 
through his chosen instruments. In this work, 
however, political considerations usually take 
precedence over religious. Major ref. 2:934d 
‘prophetic expectations 15:65b 


Maccabees, Fourth Book of, a pseudepi- 
graphical work on the supremacy of religious 
reason that is not included in either the He- 
brew or Christian biblical canons. It is a trea- 
tise with the theme that obedience to religious 
law gives reason control over the emotions. In 
content, however, the work is a eulogy of the 
martyrs mentioned in II Maccabees (probably 
the author’s sole source of information). The 
martyrs are prototypes of reason conquering 
irrational impulses, and their speeches 
become long, heroic discourses. The work has 
very scanty historical information and belongs 
to the Maccabees series only because it deals 
with the beginning of the persecution of Jews 
by Antiochus IV Epiphanes. It does not deal 
with the Maccabean revolt itself. The precise 
date for the book is difficult to determine; it 
was possibly written during the reign of the 
emperor Caligula (ap 37-41). 

Throughout the early Christian period JV 
Maccabees was wrongly attributed to the Ist- 
century-AD Jewish historian Josephus. The un- 
known author was a Jew with extensive 
knowledge of both the Hebrew Bible and Tal- 
mudic Law. Possibly a resident of Antioch, he 
integrated Platonic and Stoic philosophical 
doctrines with Jewish religious law. The major 
religious theme of the work is that the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs provided vicarious expia- 
tion for the sins of the entire Jewish people. 

The Maccabees books were preserved only 
by the Christian Church. Augustine wrote in 
The City of God that they were preserved for 
their accounts of the martyrs. This suggests 
that in antiquity JV Maccabees, dealing al- 
most exclusively with martyrdom, was the 
most highly regarded. Major ref. 2:935c 


Maccabees, Second Book of, the only ex- 
tant source for the history of Palestinian Jews 
in the decade prior to the reign of Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes of Syria (ruled 175-164/163 
BC). It focusses on the Jews’ revolt against An- 
tiochus and concludes with the defeat of the 
Syrian general Nicanor in 161 Bc by Judas 
Maccabeus, the hero of the work. In general, 
its chronology coheres with that of I Macca- 
bees. Both books are noncanonical for Jews 
and Protestants. An unknown redactor, the 
“Epitomist,” used the factual notes of a his- 
torian, Jason of Cyrene, to write this historical 
polemic, Its vocabulary and style indicate a 
Greek original. 

Because the work seems to suppose that 
Jerusalem was at that time the capital of an 


Maccabees, Third Book of 432 


independent Judaea, the Epitomist probably 
wrote during the period of Agrippa’s kingship 
in Judaea (ap 41-44). The Roman emperor 
Caligula (ap 37-41) had ordered his statue 
placed in the Jerusalem Temple, but the Jews 
defied the order, and Agrippa sent a plea to 
Caligula to rescind the command. Caligula’s 
assassination prevented a potentially danger- 
ous confrontation between Rome and Judaea. 
The Epitomist was a pious Jew who believed 
that God, while chastising the Jews for their 
sins, would ultimately redeem them from the 
persecution of enemies. Since Antiochus and 
Caligula both attempted to introduce new 
gods into the Jerusalem Temple, the Epito- 
mist utilized an earlier historical event to ex- 
plain the moral and religious import of a con- 
temporary situation. Major ref. 2:934e 


Maccabees, Third Book of, an apoc- 
ryphal work not included in either the Hebrew 
or Christian biblical canons, although it is 
found in some manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament. It 
has no relation to the other three books of 
Maccabees, all of which deal with the revolt 
of Judaea against Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
The title is justified only insofar as the work 
deals with the oppression of Jews by a foreign 


power. 

The book, by an unknown author, purports 
to be a historical account of the repression 
and miraculous salvation of Egyptian Jewry 
during the reign (221-205 Bc) of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator, who supposedly threatened the 
Jews with loss of citizenship after Palestinian 
Jews refused to permit him to enter the sanc- 
tuary of the Temple of Jerusalem. When an- 
gels intervened on behalf of the Jews, Ptolemy 
relented and restored their civil rights. 

III Maccabees was probably written around 
24 Bc, the year in which the Romans, having 
fully organized Egypt into a province, took a 
census to determine liability to the poll tax, 
thus imperilling again the civic status of Jews. 
The author, possibly an Alexandrian Jew, uti- 
lized history to explain a contemporary situa- 
tion and criticize current political events. The 
work, originally written in Greek, has many of 
the characteristics of a Greek historical ro- 
mance, 

Like the author of II Maccabees, the writer 
of III Maccabees believed in the providential 
direction of history. Loyalty to Jewish Law 
and the eventual return of Diaspora Jews to 
Palestine are strongly advocated. Major ref. 
22935C 
-Jewish Hellenistic apologetics 10:313d 


Maccabeus (maAccasBacus), Jonathan, 
called appuus (d. 143/142 Bc), Jewish general 
who took over the leadership of the Mac- 
cabean revolt after the death of his elder 
brother Judas. A brilliant diplomat, if not 
quite so good a soldier as his elder brother, 
Jonathan refused all compromise with the su- 
perior Seleucid forces, taking advantage of 
their internal troubles to again free Judaea 
from external rule. In 143/142, however, he 
was lured into a trap and killed; he was then 
succeeded as leader of the revolt by the 
youngest Maccabean brother, Simon, Major 
ref. 11:225g 

-struggle against Syrian rule 17:948g 


Maccabeus (maccapagus), Judas, also 
written JUDAH MACCABEE (d. 161 Bc), Jewish 
uerrilla leader who defended his country 
rom invasion by the Seleucid king Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, prevented the imposition of 
Hellenism upon Judaea, and preserved the 
Jewish religion. The son of Mattathias, an 
aged priest who took to the mountains in re- 
bellion when Antiochus attempted to impose 
the Greek religion on the Jews, Judas took 
over the rebel leadership on his father’s death 
and proved to be a _ military genius, 
overthrowing four Seleucid armies in quick 


succession and restoring the Temple of 
Jerusalem. This deed is celebrated in the Jew- 
ish festival of lights, Hanukka. On Antiochus’ 
death in 164 sc, the Seleucids offered the Jews 
freedom of worship, but Judas continued the 
war, hoping to free his nation politically as 
well as religiously. Although he himself was 
killed two years later, his younger brothers 
took over the fight, finally securing the inde- 
pendence of Judaea. Major ref. 11;225c 

- Antiochus IV Hellenization conflict 1:995b 
-prophetic role in revolt 15:65c 

-religious and political goals 17:948f 

-struggle against the Seleucids 16:501g 


Maccabeus (maccaBaeus), Simon (d. 135/ 
134 Bc), youngest of the sons of the priest 
Mattathias, acceded to the priesthood on the 
death of his brother Jonathan and in 141/140 
became independent of the Seleucids, estab- 
lishing the Hasmonean dynasty in Judaea. 
-Maccabean revolt leadership 11:225h 
-prophetic expectations of Maccabeans 15:65b 
-struggle against Syrian rule 17:948h 


Maccabiah Games, international Israeli 
sports festival. 
-introduction and sponsorship 2:276g 


MacCaig, Norman (b. Nov. 14, 1910, Edin- 
burgh), poet whose mature work is sharply 
reminiscent of the 17th-century Metaphysical 
poet John Donne, not only in the quality of its 
wit but also in its intellectual discipline and 
control of form. 

After graduation from the University of 
Edinburgh, MacCaig became a teacher and in 
1967 writing fellow of the University of Edin- 
burgh. From the late 1950s he was able to 
travel extensively in Italy, Ireland, and the 
United States, having been awarded many 
prizes and scholarships. 

MacCaig’s works explore the different ways 
in which the world is perceived and under- 
stood, and there is a preoccupation in most of 
his poems with the relation of observer to ob- 
served. Even his love poems concentrate less 
on sexuality than on the metaphysical aspect 
of an intimate relationship between two per- 
sons. One element in his work is a passionate 
love for his native Scotland, especially for the 
Highland landscape, which sometimes serves 
as a starting point for a poem and, in his best 
poetry, is sharply realized and presented. 

His early published works were Far Cry 
(1943) and The Inward Eye (1946). His char- 
acteristic ‘““Donne-ish” voice first began to be 
heard in Riding Lights (1955). His other 
volumes include The Sinai Sort (1957), A 
Common Grace (1960), Measures (1965), 
Rings on a Tree (1968), A Man in My Position 
(1969), and Selected Poems (1971). With 
Alexander Scott he edited Contemporary 
Scottish Verse, 1959-1969 (1970). 


McCarey, Leo (1898-_ ), U.S. motiori-pic- 
ture writer, director, and producer. 
-cinematic themes and techniques 12:53le 


M’Carthy, Sir Charles (c. 1770-1824), 
British governor of Sierra Leone. 
-West African slave trade control 

policy 19:775c 


McCarthy, Eugene J(oseph) (b. March 29, 
1916, Watkins, Minn.), U.S. senator whose 
attempt to gain nomination for the presidency 
by the Democrats in 1968 crystallized popular 
opposition to U.S. involvement in the Viet- 
namese war. i 

Educated at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn., and the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, McCarthy taught in public high 
schools and spent one year studying for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood before entering 
the War Department as a civilian intelligence 


technician during World War II. After the 


war he taught sociology and economics at the 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
McCarthy was elected to the first of five 


terms in the House of Representatives in 1948 
on the Democratic-Farmer-Labor ticket. In 

1958 he was elected to the U.S. Senate and 
was re-elected in 1964. 

The leading critic in the Senate of the opera- 
tions and policies of the. Central Intelligence 
Agency, McCarthy was also a strong oppo- 
nent of U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Determined to stiffen national opinion against 
the administration of Pres. Lyndon B, John- 
son, in the autumn of 1967 he undertook a 
campaign for the presidential nomination. The 
early success of McCarthy’s campaign may 
have been influential in causing President 
Johnson to decide not to seek re-election. 

In August, at the tumultuous Democratic 
convention in Chicago, McCarthy lost the 
nomination to Vice Pres. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, but the early success of his campaign 
had demonstrated the strength of volunteer 
political organizations and also had influenced 
a shift of the party leadership toward a policy 
of disengagement in Indochina. He did not 
seek re-election to the Senate in 1970, 


McCarthy, Joseph R(aymond) (b. Nov. 
14, 1908, near Appleton, Wis.—d. May 2, 
1957, Bethesda, Md.), United States senator 
who dominated the early 1950s by his sensa- 
tional but unproved charges of Communist 
subversion in high government circles; in a 
rare move, he was. officially censured for 
unbecoming conduct by his Senate colleagues 
(Dec. 2, 1954), thus ending the era of 
McCarthyism. 

A Wisconsin attorney, McCarthy served 
three years as a circuit judge (1940-42) before 
enlisting in the Marines in World War II. Al- 
though initially a Democrat, in 1946 he won 
the Republican nomination for the Senate in a 
stunning primary victory over Sen. Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr.; he was elected that autumn 
and again in 1952. 

Working alone and as chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee of the Senate, 
and of its permanent subcommittee on investi- 
gations, McCarthy became the main protago- 
nist in a nationwide, militant anti-Communist 
“crusade”; to his supporters, he appeared as a 
dedicated patriot and guardian of genuine 
Americanism; to his detractors, as an irre- 
sponsible, self-seeking witch-hunter gradually 
undermining the nation’s traditions of civil lib- 
erties. In February 1950 his public charge of 


Joseph McCarthy 


By courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, DC. 


infiltration by 205 Communists into the State 
Department catapulted him into headlines 
across the country, although he was never 
able to produce the name of a single “‘card- 
carrying Communist” in any government de- 
partment. Nevertheless, through colourful 
and cleverly presented accusations, he drove 
some persons out of their jobs and brought 
popular condemnation to others. At home 
and abroad, however, McCarthy began to be 
denounced as a demagogue whose reckless 
charges did disservice to the anti-Communist 
cause and made his name synonymous: with 
political opportunism and public er as- 
sassination. bo 2a ot BeimogbS 

During Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower's first 


' 


administration (1953-57), McCarthy broke 
with leaders in his own party. Though he had 
built his reputation on congressional investi- 
gations, his influence waned in 1954 as a result 
of the sensational, nationally televised, 36-day 
hearing on his charges of subversion against 
army officers and civilian officials. When the 
Republicans lost control of the Senate in the 
midterm elections that November, McCarthy 
was replaced as chairman of the investigating 
committee. Soon after, he was formally con- 
demned by the Senate on a vote of 67 to 22 
for conduct “contrary to Senate traditions” 
and was never able to regain power. The term 
McCarthyism was used to describe his meth- 
ods and the atmosphere he created. 
-Eisenhower’s official support 6:515g 
‘investigation influence on Truman confidence 

decline 18:726a 
-loyalty investigation 18:994e 
-Marshall conspiracy charge 11:535e 
-Senate condemnation and Kennedy 

stance 10:417a 

-U.S. anti-Communist leadership and 

influence 9:759e 


M?Carthy, Justin (b. Nov. 22, 1830, Cork, 
County Cork—d. April 24, 1912, Folkestone, 
Kent), Irish politician and historian who first 


Justin M’Carthy, oil painting by Harold 
Waite; in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
Dublin 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 


made his name as a novelist with such suc- 
cesses as Dear Lady Disdain (1875) and Miss 
Misanthrope (1878) but then published his 
History of Our Own Times (1879-1905), 
which won general recognition. His early ca- 
reer was as a journalist, but in 1879 he entered 
Trish politics and became vice chairman of the 
new Home Rule Party under Charles Stuart 
Parnell. In a crisis over the leadership, 
M’Carthy became chairman of the anti-Par- 
nellites. In the 1892 general election his party 
won an overwhelming success, but he had no 
great political ambitions and in 1896 resigned 
the leadership to John Dillon. Although his 
health broke down, with almost total blind- 
ness, he continued writing by dictation. 


McCarthy, Mary (Therese) (b. June 21, 
1912, Seattle, Wash.), novelist and critic not- 
ed for bitingly satiric commentaries on mar- 
riage, sexual expression, the impotence of in- 
tellectuals, and the role of the “emancipated” 
woman in contemporary urban America. 
Married four times, the second time to the 
noted U.S. critic Edmund Wilson, she fre- 
quently uses autobiographical details in her 
fiction, which is noted for its wit and acerbity 
in analyzing the finer moral nuances of intel- 
lectual dilemmas. 

Her first novel, The Company She Keeps 
(1942), a loosely arranged collection of some- 
what autobiographical stories, concerns a 
fashionable woman who experiences divorce 
and psychoanalysis. The Oasis (British title, 
Source of Embarrassment; both 1949) is a 
short novel about the failure of a utopian 
community of ineffectually idealistic intellec- 
The Groves is Sadek (1952) is a satir- 

ation of Biss higher education dur- 
ig the regina era; ie yer 
ral professor, is ‘dismissed f or incompe- 
€ ‘but pleads that he is the victim of politi- 


cal persecution. The Group (1963) follows the 
lives of eight graduates of Vassar (McCarthy’s 
own college) as they resist or succumb to the 
intellectual fads of the 1930s and early ’40s. 
Birds of America (1971) is a post World War 
II version of the 19th-century international 
novel in which American innocence is con- 
fronted with European sophistication. In this 
case the “innocent,” a teenage boy, is ac- 
knowledged to be a survivor of an almost ex- 
tinct American species. Miss McCarthy has 
been a long-time member of the staff of the 
Partisan Review and has written extensively 
on art, theatre, travel, and politics. 

‘literary style and works 10:1226g 


MacCarthy Island, or JANGIJANGBURE, 
originally LEMAIN ISLAND, in the Gambia Riv- 
er, 176 mi (283 km) upstream from Bathurst, 
in. MacCarthy Island Division, central 
Gambia. It was ceded in 1823 to Capt. Alex- 
ander Grant of the African Corps who was 
acting for the British crown. Designated as a 
site for freed slaves, the island was renamed 
for Sir Charles MacCarthy, British colonial 
governor (1814-24). In the 1830s peanut culti- 
vation was introduced by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion at Georgetown (q.v.), now the divisional 
administrative centre. The island is 6 mi long 
and 14% mi wide and is chiefly inhabited by 
ere (Mandingo) people. Latest census 
13°32’ N, 14°46’ W 

Hoaiation and physical features 7:865d 
-map, The Gambia 7:864 


McCarty, Maclyn (b, June 9, 1911, South 
Bend, Ind.), biologist who, along with Oswald 
T. Avery and Colin M. MacLeod, provided 
the first experimental evidence to indicate that 
the genetic material of living cells is composed 
of deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). 

McCarty attended Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia (A.B. biochemistry, 1933), and Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine, Baltimore 
(M.D., 1937), before joining William S. Tillett 
at New York University in 1940. Tillett not 
only introduced McCarty to the study of 
pneumococcic bacteria but also arranged for 
McCarty to work with Avery in his laborato- 
ry at the Rockefeller Institute (now Rockefel- 
ler University), New York City. McCarty 
became a member of the institute in 1950 and, 
15 years later, vice president and physician in 
chief. 

McCarty’s classic experiments with Avery 
and MacLeod, published in 1944, involved 
the transformation of certain types of 
pneumococcus into distinctly different types. 
The transformation occurred when cell-free 
material, extracted from one type of bacteria 
encased in smooth capsules in the living state, 
was mixed with living cells of a second type 
lacking capsules. The second type would then 
produce a capsule characteristic of the first 
type, with which it had been mixed. The re- 
sults obtained by the three-man team indicat- 
ed that the substance responsible for the 
change was DNA. Their work helped to estab- 
lish the view that genetic information is car- 
ried in DNA. 


McCay, Winsor (d. 1934), U.S. artist and 
pioneer of cartoon films. After working as a 
cartoonist on the New York Herald, he made 
an animated film of his comic strip hero Little 
Nemo, inspired by the work of Emile Cohl 
and J. Stewart Blackton. It proved a great 
success and was followed, this time on the 
vaudeville circuit, by Gertie The Trained 
Dinosaur (1909), for which McCay laborious- 
ly produced 10,000 drawings. In 1918 he 
made the first feature length animated film, 
The Sinking of the Lusitania. 

-animated film adaptation from comic 

strips 1:920f 


_-comic strip illustration style 3:920c 


Macchiaioli, group of 19th century Floren- 
tine and Neopolitan painters who reacted 
against the rule-bound Italian academies of 
art and looked to nature for instruction. The 
Macchiaioli felt that patches (Italian macchia) 
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of colour were the most significant aspect of 
painting. The effect of a painting on the spec- 
tator was to derive from the painted surface 
itself, rather than from any ideological mes- 
sage or narrative. The Macchiaioli used a 
sketch technique to record their initial impres- 
sions of nature—often as seen from a distance 
—by means of colour and light. Their theory 
was similar to that of the French Impression- 
ists, but it was even more concerned with col- 
our structure. 

During a short period of 20 years the Mac- 
chiaioli produced startingly fresh and vivid 
paintings. The most outstanding artist of the 
group was the Florentine Giovanni Fattori 
(1825-1908), who attained brillant effects of 
light and colour by the use of strong colour 
patches. Other important painters included 
Telemaco Signorini (1853-1901), the critic 
and theoretician of the group, who used col- 
our with great sensitivity in his usually socially 
significant scenes; Silvestro Lega (1826-95), 
who combined a ‘clearly articulated handling 
of colour patches with a poetic feeling for his 
subject; and Raffaello Sernesi (1838-66) and 
Giuseppe Abbati (1836-68), also artists of 
great originality in their use of colour. 


macchie, or MACcuHIA, also known as MAQUIS, 
a scrubland vegetation of the Mediterranean 
region, composed primarily of leathery, 
broad-leaved evergreen shrubs or small trees. 
Garigue, or garrigue, a poorer version of this 
vegetation, is found in areas with a thin, rocky 
soil. 

Macchie occurs primarily on the lower 
slopes of mountains bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Many of the shrubs are aromatic, 
such as mints, laurels, and myrtles. Olives, 
figs, and other small trees are scattered 
throughout the area and often form open for- 
ests if undisturbed by man. 

-African vegetation types and zones 1:195b; 
map 194 

-topography and vegetation 16:245c 

-vegetation characteristics 16:419b 


McClellan, George B(rinton) (b. Dec. 3, 
1826, Philadelphia—d. Oct. 29, 1885, Orange, 
N.J.), controversial general who skillfully re- 
organized Federal forces in the first year of 
the U.S. Civil War (1861-65), but drew wide 
criticism for failing to press his advantage 
over Confederate troops in the area surround- 
ing Washington, D.C. 


George McClellan 
By courtesy of the U.S. Signal Corps 


Graduating second in his class at the U.S. 
Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., at the 
age of 20, McClellan was detailed as a mili- 
tary engineer with Gen. Winfield Scott’s expe- 
dition in the Mexican War (1846-48), Follow- 
ing a stint at West Point as instructor in mili- 
tary engineering (1848-51), he was assigned to 
conduct a series of surveys for railroad and 
military installations, concluding with a mis- 
sion to the Crimea (1855-56) to report on 
European methods of warfare. At that time 
he also designed the McClellan saddle, still 
basically in use by cavalry units. 
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McClellan resigned his commission in 1857 
to become chief of engineering for the Illinois 
Central Railroad and, in 1860, president of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. Although 
a states’ rights Democrat, he was nevertheless 
a staunch Unionist, and a month after the 
outbreak of the Civil War (April 1861) he was 
commissioned in the regular army and placed 
in command of the Department of the Ohio 
with responsibility for holding western Vir- 
ginia. By July 13 the Confederate forces were 
defeated, and McClellan had established a 
reputation as the “Young Napoleon of the 
West” because of his issuance of bombastic 
manifestoes to those under his command. 

After the disastrous Union defeat at the First 
Battle of Bull Run the same month, McClel- 
lan was called to Washington and placed in 
command of what was to become the Army 
of the Potomac. He was charged with the de- 
fense of the capital and destruction of the ene- 
my’s forces in northern and eastern Virginia. 
Upon the retirement of the aged General 
Scott as general in chief of the army in 
November, McClellan assumed that office at 
the age of 34. His organizing abilities and 
logistical understanding brought order out of 
the chaos of defeat, and he was brilliantly suc- 
cessful in whipping the army into a fighting 
unit with high morale, efficient staff, and effec- 
tive supporting services. Yet he refused to 
take the offensive against the enemy that fall, 
claiming that the army was not prepared to 
move. Pres. Abraham Lincoln was disturbed 
by McClellan’s inactivity and consequently is- 
sued his famous General War Order No. 1 
(Jan. 27, 1862) calling for the forward move- 
ment of all armies. “Little Mac” was able to 
convince the President that a postponement of 
two months was desirable and also that the 
offensive against Richmond should take the 
route of the peninsula between the York and 
James rivers in Virginia. 

The Peninsular Campaign was waged be- 
tween April 4 and July 1, and, although 
McClellan was never really defeated by the 
Confederates and actually won several victo- 
ries, he was overly cautious and seemed reluc- 
tant to pursue the enemy. Coming to within a 
few miles of Richmond, he consistently over- 
estimated the number of troops opposing him. 
Although the Confederate forces under Gen. 
Robert E. Lee began an all-out attempt to de- 
stroy McClellan’s army in the Seven Days’ 
Battles (June 25-July 1), Federal troops re- 
treated successfully. Lincoln’s discouragement 
over McClellan’s failure to take Richmond or 
to defeat the enemy decisively led to the with- 
drawal of the Army of the Potomac from the 
peninsula, 

Returning to Washington just as news of the 
demoralizing defeat at the Second Battle of 
Bull Run (August 29-30) was received, 
McClellan was requested to take command of 
the army for the defense of the capital. Again 
exercising his organizing capability, he was 
able to rejuvenate Federal forces. When Lee 
moved north into Maryland, McClellan’s 
army met the South at the decisive Battle of 
Antietam (September 17), where a Union vic- 
tory stopped the invasion cold. But he once 
again failed to move rapidly to destroy Lee’s 
army, and, as a result, the exasperated Presi- 
dent removed him from his command in 
November. 

In 1864 McClellan, who failed to view the 
Civil War as more than a contest between op- 
posing armed forces, was nominated for the 
presidency by the Democratic Party, though 
he repudiated its platform, denouncing the 
war as a failure. On election day he resigned 
his army commission and later sailed for 
Europe. Returning in 1868, he served as chief 
engineer of the New York Department of 
Docks (1870-72) and was chosen in 1872 to be 
president of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railroad. He served one term as Democratic 
governor of New Jersey (elected 1877) and 


spent his remaining years travelling and writ- 
ing his memoirs. A serviceable biography is 
W.W. Hassler, Jr., General George B. McClel- 
lan, Shield of the Union (1957). 

-Civil War leadership and strategy 4:674h 
-Lincoln’s military leadership 10:988e 
‘repulsion of Lee at Richmond 10:770g 
-Richmond campaign failure 10:5e 


McClelland, Charles Armor (1917- ), 
U.S. educator. 
-international political systems analysis 9:783b 


Macclesfield, borough in Cheshire, En- 
gland, on the southeastern periphery of the 
metropolitan complex centred on Manchester, 
situated on the River Bollin in a deep gorge. 
The bleak upland of Macclesfield Forest lies 
to the east. Natural steps and terraces connect 
the low-lying Waters Green (near the river, 
and site of the famous Barnaby and May 
fairs) with the upper part of the town, which 
has many steep, cobbled streets. The earliest 
of many charters was granted in 1220. The 
markets, first mentioned in 1617, are still 
flourishing. St. Michael’s Church was founded 
in 1278 by Edward I’s queen, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile (d. 1290). A Unitarian chapel was founded 
in 1689. The King’s School was founded as a 
free grammar school in 1502 and refounded in 
1552. Macclesfield Forest remained a royal 
forest for centuries, but by the 18th century it 
was enclosed and cultivated. 

The manufacture of silk-covered buttons be- 
gan in the 16th century and flourished until 
the early 18th century. Silk throwing was in- 
troduced in 1756, when the first silk mill was 
erected. By 1790, silk manufacture was being 
carried on on a large scale; and in 1831 the 
Macclesfield Canal, between the Trent and 
Mersey (Grand Trunk) Canal and the Peak 
Forest Canal, was opened. Today silk manu- 
facture is still important, together with other 
manufacturing industry. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
44,240. 
53°16’ N, 2°07’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
McClintock, Sir Francis Leopold (b. July 
8, 1819, Dundalk, County Louth—d. Nov. 
17, 1907, London), naval officer and explorer 
who discovered the tragic fate of the British 
explorer Sir John Franklin and his 1845 expe- 
dition to the North American Arctic. Before 
his own successful search of 1857-59, McClin- 
tock took part in three earlier efforts to find 
Franklin. On the second and third of these 
(1850-51 and 1852-54), his improvements in 
the planning and execution of sledge journeys 
greatly advanced the possibilities of Arctic ex- 
ploration. 


Sir Francis Leopold McClintock, detail of 
an oil painting by Stephen Pearce; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


The first information suggesting that Frank- 
lin’s party had perished around King William 
Island, now in Canada’s Northwest Territo- 
ries, was obtained from Eskimo in 1854. 
When the British government refused to equip 
another search expedition, Franklin’s widow 
equipped the “Fox,” with McClintock in com- 
mand. He found the graves of some of Frank- 
lin’s crew as well as remains from Franklin’s 
ships and some of his belongings. He also re- 


ceived an old Eskimo woman’s account of 
how Franklin’s starving men died in their 
tracks as they sought to journey southward 
on foot. Most important, McClintock recov- 
ered a written record of Franklin’s expedition 
up to April 25, 1848. He wrote The Voyage of 
the ‘Fox’ in the Arctic Seas: A Narrative of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and His Com- 
panions (1859) and was knighted in 1860. 


MacClintock, Paul (b. Feb. 2, 1891, Auro- 
ra, N.Y.), glacial geologist known for his ex- 
tensive research on the glacial history of 
North America. MacClintock was a member 
of the Illinois State Geological Survey in 
Springfield from 1921 until 1928 and was a 
faculty member at Princeton University from 
1928 until he retired as professor emeritus in 
1958. He served as a member of the Vermont 
Geological Survey from 1960 until 1965. He 
has written several textbooks on the Pleisto- 
cene Epoch (2,500,000 to 10,000 years ago) 
and physiographic geology of the U.S. 


McCloskey, John (b. March 10, 1810, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—d. Oct. 10, 1885, New 
York), second archbishop of New York, who 
became the first U.S. cardinal. Educated at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., 
he was ordained priest in 1834. After graduate 
study at the Gregorian University, Rome, he 
returned to New York City (1837) as rector of 


McCloskey, c. 1876 
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St. Joseph’s Church. In 1841 he organized and 
became first president of St. John’s College 
(later Fordham University). Becoming arch- 
bishop of New York in 1864, he renewed con- 
struction of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, suspend- 
ed during the Civil War, and dedicated the 
edifice in 1879. Made cardinal by Pope Pius 
IX in 1875, he went to Rome in 1878 and as- 
sisted in the coronation of Pope Leo XIII, 
who gave him the cardinal’s hat. McCloskey 
is buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. J.M. Far- 
ley’s Life of John Cardinal McCloskey ap- 
peared in 1918. 


McClung, Clarence Erwin (b. April 6, 
1870, Clayton, Califi—d. Jan. 17, 1946, 
Swarthmore, Pa.), zoologist whose study of 
the mechanisms of heredity led to his 
hypothesis in 1901 that an extra, or accessory, 
chromosome, labelled X, was the determiner 
of sex. The X chromosome combines with a Y 
chromosome to produce a male or with 
another X chromosome to produce a female. 

McClung used unusually large insect chro- 
mosomes in his research. Using special stain- 
ing techniques, he also studied how the behay- 
iour of chromosomes in the sex cells of differ- 
ent organisms affects their heredity. 


McClure, Sir Robert John Le Mesurier 
(b. Jan. 28, 1807, Wexford, County Wexford 
—d. Oct. 17, 1873, London), Irish naval offi- 
cer who followed the Arctic waterway linking 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and thereby 
completed the first crossing of the Northwest 
Passage. In 1850 he took command of the 
“Investigator,” one of two ships sent to find 
the British explorer Sir John Franklin, missing 
in the North American Arctic since 1845. 
From the Pacific, McClure entered the Bering 
Strait and, heading eastward north of Alaska, — 


a 
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Sir Robert McClure, detail fen an 
engraving by an unknown artist 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


found two entrances to the Northwest Pas- 
sage around Banks Island, now part of the 
Northwest Territories of Canada. Icy condi- 
tions compelled him to abandon the ship, but 
his party was rescued by two ships at nearby 
Melville Island. The rescue ships were in turn 
abandoned and the party proceeded on foot 
to Beechey Island, and thence home by ship. 
McClure was knighted in 1854. 

-Northwest Passage expeditions 13:257h 


McClure, S(amuel) S(idney) (1857-1949), 
U.S. editor and publisher of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, a periodical, published from 1893 to 
1928, that was known for its muckraking jour- 
nalism. 

-McClure’s Magazine publication 15:249d 


M?’Clure Strait, eastern arm (170 mi [270 
km] long and 60 mi wide) of the Beaufort Sea 
of the Arctic Ocean. In western Franklin Dis- 
trict, Northwest Territories, Canada, it ex- 
tends west of Viscount Melville Sound and 
lies between Melville and Eglinton islands 
(north) and Banks Island (south). The strait is 
part of the Northwest Passage route through 
the Canadian Arctic archipelago. It is named 
for Robert (later Sir Robert) McClure (or 
M’Clure), the British explorer who led a 
search (1850-54) for the ill-fated expedition of 
Sir John Franklin. McClure’s ship, the “Inves- 
tigator,” became trapped in the ice of Mercy 
Bay just north of Banks Island, but he and his 
party were rescued. In 1969 the U.S. icebreak- 
r “Manhattan,” attempting to establish a 
commercially feasible route between the Alas- 
kan oil fields and eastern North America, was 
forced to turn away from M’Clure Strait, 
which is rarely free of ice. 
74°30' N, 116°00’ W 
-map, Canada 3:716 
McComb, city, Pike County, southwestern 
Mississippi, U.S., near the Louisiana border. 
It was founded in 1872 and was named for 
Col. H.S. McComb, president of the New Or- 
leans, Jackson and Northern Railroad, who 
extended the line to McComb and built the 
city’s railway maintenance shops, now owned 
by the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad. The 
economy, originally dependent on the railroad 
and cotton, became more diversified in the 
1930s, and major oil deposits were discovered 
nearby in 1958-59. Percy Quin State Park is 
nearby. Inc. 1872. Pop. (1980) 12,331. 
31°14’ N, 90°27’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
McCombe, Leonard (1923- 
born U.S. photojournalist. 
-photographic naturalism 14:324c 


), British- 


‘McConnell, Francis John (b. Aug. 18, 


1871, Trinway, Ohio—d. Aug. 18, 1953, 


Lucasville), Methodist bishop, college presi- 


dent, and social reformer. He entered the 
Methodist ministry in 1894, and after serving 
as pastor of several churches in Massa- 
chusetts and of the New York Avenue Meth- 
odist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. (1903-09), he 
became president of De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. (1909-12). 

Following his election as bishop in 1912, 


he served first in Mexico and then in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he studied industrial condi- 
tions and problems. As chairman of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement, he supported the investigation 
that resulted in the Report on the Steel Strike 
of 1919, which was influential in abolishing 
the 12-hour day and the seven-day week in the 
steel industry. He was the author of numerous 
books, including The Christlike God (1927), 
Christianity and Coercion (1933), and Evan- 
gelicals, Revolutionists, and Idealists (1942). 


McCook, city, seat (1896) of Red Willow 
County, Nebraska, U.S., on the Republican 
River. The original settlement, Fairview, 
became a division point on the Burlington 
Railroad and was renamed (1882) for Alex- 
ander McDowell McCook, a Civil War hero. 
Early development was closely tied to rail- 
roads and farming, but after World War II 
the economy became diversified to include oil, 
land reclamation, retailing, and manufactur- 
ing. McCook Junior College was established 
in 1926. Inc. village, 1883; city, 1886. Pop. 
(1980) 8,404. 

40°12’ N, 100°38’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 
McCormack, John (b. June 14, 1884, Ath- 
lone, County Westmeath—d. Sept. 16, 1945, 
near Dublin), popular tenor singer who was 
considered to be one of the finest of the first 
quarter of the 20th century. 

McCormack won the prize at the National 
Irish Festival (the Feis Ceoil) in Dublin in 


John McCormack 
Wide World 


1903. Later he studied in Italy. He made his 
London operatic debut in 1907 at Covent 
Garden as Turiddu in Pietro Mascagni’s Ca- 
valleria rusticana. He appeared at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York City, in 1909 
as Alfredo in Verdi’s La traviata. Subsequent- 
ly he sang with opera companies in Chicago 
and Boston and with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York City. In 1911 he toured 
Australia with Nellie Melba in Italian opera. 
He later turned to the concert stage and 
became a fine singer of German lieder. Most 
popular with his recital audiences were the 
Irish folk songs that he invariably included in 
the program. He was admired not only for the 
beauty of his voice but also for his careful 
musicianship. He achieved an extraordinary 
popularity confirmed by many fine phono- 
graph records. He became a U.S. citizen in 
1919 and was made a count in the papal peer- 
age in 1928, 


McCormack, John W(illiam) (b. pee 216 
1891, Boston—d. Nov. 22, 1980, Dedham, 
Mass.), U.S. politician who served as speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives from 
1962 to 1970. 

McCormack had little formal education. He 
read law while working as an office boy and 
passed the bar examination at the age of 21. 
He joined the Democratic Party and won his 
first election to public office at age 25. He 
then served for two years in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives and for 
three years in the state senate. In 1928 he won 
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election to the U.S. House of Representatives 
and remained a member of Congress for the 
next 42 years. In 1940 he became House 
majority leader, and in 1962 he succeeded 
Sam Rayburn as Speaker of the House. 
McCormack was known as a loyal Democrat 
and a skillful debater; he supported civil 
rights bills, antipoverty programs, and wage- 
and-hour laws. He opposed Communism and 
defended U.S. involvement in Vietnam. He 
retired in 1970. 


McCormick, Cyrus Hall 11:226 (b. Feb. 
15, 1809, Rockbridge County, Va.—d. May 
13, 1884, Chicago), industrialist and inventor 
who is generally credited with the develop- 
ment of the mechanical reaper. 

Abstract of text biography. McCormick 
followed the efforts of his father, a farmer 
who was also a blacksmith and an inventor, 
to build a successful reaping machine. He pat- 
ented his reaper in 1834, although he did not 
sell one of his machines until 1841. Large- 
scale manufacture began in 1847, when 
McCormick established a factory in Chicago. 
(In 1902 his enterprise was amalgamated with 
other firms to form the International Harvest- 
er Company.) Although he was largely unsuc- 
cessful in protracted and bitter litigation over 
his basic patent, McCormick maintained his 
business supremacy by hard-driving salesman- 
ship and effective early use of mass-produc- 
tion methods. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-mechanization of agriculture 1:335h; 
illus. 336 


McCormick, Robert R(utherford) (b. July 
30, 1880, Chicago—d. April 1, 1955, Whea- 
ton, Ill.), newspaper editor and publisher, 
popularly known as Colonel McCormick, 
whose aggressive editorials, augmented by 
pamphlets, historical books, and radio ad- 
dresses, made him the personification of con- 
servative journalism in the U.S. Under his di- 
rection the Chicago Tribune achieved the larg- 
est circulation among U.S. standard-sized 
newspapers and led the world in newspaper 
advertising revenue. 

McCormick was a grandnephew of the in- 
ventor Cyrus Hall McCormick and a grand- 
son of Joseph Medill, editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune (1855-99). He served as a 
Chicago alderman (1904-05) and as president 
of the Chicago Sanitary District Board (1905- 
10). As an officer with the American Expedi- 


Robert R. McCormick, 1947 
Chicago Tribune photo 


tionary Force in France during World War I, 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

McCormick was named president of the 
Chicago Tribune Company in 1911 and he 
shared the functions of editor in chief and 
publisher with his cousin, Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, from 1914 until 1925, when he be- 
came sole editor and publisher. McCormick 
acquired or established forest lands, paper 
mills, hydroelectric installations, and shipping 
companies (all to supply the Tribune with 
newsprint) as well as radio and television 
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facilities and additional newspapers: the ta- 
bloid New York Daily News (1919; directed 
solely by Patterson from 1925) and the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald (1949; sold to the Wash- 
ington Post, 1954). 

A staunch advocate of constitutional liber- 
ties and of the noninterventionist principle 
enunciated by George Washington, McCor- 
mick attacked Prohibition, the New Deal ad- 
ministration of Pres, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Fair Deal of Pres. Harry S. Truman, and 
the Marshall Plan for European recovery af- 
ter World War II. 

-Chicago Tribune publication 9:240d 


MacCorquodale, Kenneth (b. 1919), U.S. 
psychologist and educator. 
‘learning theory abstractions and 

mechanisms 10:756b 


McCoy, Sir Frederick (b. 1817, Dublin— 
d. May 13, 1899, near Melbourne, Australia), 
paleontologist, geologist, and pioneer of Aus- 
tralian natural history. He contributed much 
to a scientific understanding of his native Ire- 
land by making the paleontological investiga- 
tions necessary for the drawing of a geological 
map of the island. He also arranged the col- 
lections of the Geological Society of Ireland 
and of the Royal Irish Academy. With geolo- 
gist Richard Griffith, he published A Synopsis 
of the Characters of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone Fossils of Ireland (1844) and A Synopsis 
of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland (1846). 

While professor of mineralogy and geology 
at Queen’s College, Belfast, County Antrim 
(1849-54), McCoy continued a close associa- 
tion with the University of Cambridge (1846- 
54). His studies there resulted in the publica- 
tion (with geologist Adam Sedgwick) of a 
work on the geology and fossil life of the 
Paleozoic Era (from 225,000,000 to 570,- 
000,000 years ago). 

In 1854, McCoy accepted the University of 
Melbourne’s first chair of natural sciences, 
where he remained for 45 years. There he es- 
tablished Australia’s National Museum of 
Victoria. He served as paleontologist with the 
Geological Survey of Victoria and wrote the 
Prodromus of the Palaeontology of Victoria 
(1874-82) and Prodromus of the Zoology of 
Victoria (1885-90). 


McCoy, Horace (b. 1897, Nashville, Tenn. 
—d. Dec. 16, 1955, Beverly Hills, Calif.), nov- 
elist and screen writer of the hard-boiled 
school. After numerous odd jobs in his youth, 
he began writing novels, screenplays, and 
adaptations of novels for motion pictures. His 
first novel, They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? 
(1935), made into a motion picture, was his 
most successful; it is about a boy and a girl 
who enter a marathon dance contest. He also 
wrote Scalpel (1952) and Kiss Tomorrow 
Goodbye (1948), widely attacked as excessive- 
ly trashy and tough. 


McCoy, Kid, real name NORMAN SELBY (b. 
Oct. 13, 1873, Rush County, Ind.—d. April 
18, 1940, Detroit), professional boxer whose 
trickery and cruelty in the ring made him a 
semi-legendary figure in boxing history. 

A former sparring partner of welterweight 
champion Tommy Ryan, McCoy pleaded 
with Ryan for a title match as a benefit for 
himself, asserting that he was in ill health and 
needed money. Ryan, deceived, did not train 
seriously for the fight; McCoy, who was in ex- 
cellent condition, knocked the champion out 
in 15 one-sided rounds to win the title (March 
2, 1896). Growing into the middleweight class 
(then 158 pounds), McCoy never defended the 
welterweight championship. On April 22, 
1903, he lost a ten-round decision to Jack 
Root in the first light-heavyweight (175- 
pound) championship bout. He also fought 
outstanding heavyweights. 

An inveterate gambler, McCoy is thought to 
have bet against himself occasionally, as in his 
knockout defeat by James J. Corbett in 1900, 


He was married ten times to eight women and 
served eight years in a penitentiary as a conse- 
quence of the death of one of his wives. Re- 
duced to poverty, he committed suicide in a 
Detroit hotel. He was elected to the Boxing 
Hall of Fame in 1957. 


McCrae, Hugh (Raymond) (b. Oct. 4, 
1876, Melbourne—d. Feb. 17, 1958, Sydney), 
poet, actor, and journalist best known for his 
sophisticated, romantic, highly polished lyr- 
ics. 

A son of George Gordon McCrae, a minor 
poet, he studied art and was apprenticed to an 
architect, but he soon left this profession for 
free-lance journalism, selling his work in Mel- 
bourne and New York. In the U.S. in 1914 he 
tried unsuccessfully to make his way as a free- 
lance journalist and actor and later returned 
to Australia, where he became a successful 
author and occasional actor. 

His first book of verse, Satyrs and Sunlight: 
Sylvarum Libri (1909), appeared in a revised 
edition in 1928, which contains much of his 
best work. Colombine (1920) was followed by 
Idyllia (1922). Other works include The Mim- 
shi Maiden (1938), Poems (1939); Forests of 
Pan (1944), and Voice of the Forest (1945). 


McCullers, Carson (b. Feb. 19, 1917, 
Columbus, Ga.—d. Sept. 29, 1967, Nyack, 
N.Y.), writer of novels and stories that focus 
on the inner lives of lonely people. She went to 
New York City to study music and attended 
Columbia University. The first, and in the 
opinion of many the finest, of her major works 
is the novel The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
(1940). The work is held together by the pres- 
ence of a deaf-mute—whose silence is inter- 
preted as compassion by four inhabitants of a 
small town in Georgia—an adolescent girl 
with a passion to study music; an unsuccessful 
socialist agitator; a Negro physician strug- 
gling to maintain his personal dignity; and a 
widower who owns a café. The novel A Mem- 
ber of the Wedding (1946) has as protagonist a 
13-year-old motherless girl, Frankie, who 
yearns to go on her brother’s honeymoon, 
McCullers adapted it into a successful stage 
play in 1950, and it was made into a film in 
1952. Another novel, Reflections in a Golden 
Eye (1941), a highly coloured psychological 
horror story of sexual perversion and domes- 
tic tragedy in a peacetime Southern army 
camp, was also made into a film, and The Bal- 
lad of the Sad Café, a novelette published 
with short stories in 1951, was dramatized by 
Edward Albee in 1963. Paralyzed on the left 
side from the age of 29, Carson McCullers 
spent her last years in a wheel-chair. 

It was generally felt that her work suffered 
whenever the grotesque proliferated at the ex- 
pense of real pathos and insight. 


McCulloch, Hugh (b. Dec. 7, 1808, Ken- 
nebunk, Me.—d. May 24, 1895, near Wash- 
ington, D.C.), U.S. financier, comptroller of 
the currency, and secretary of the treasury. 
Having taught school and studied law in Bos- 
ton, he moved to Fort Wayne, Ind. (1833), 
where he practiced law. He soon turned to 
banking, becoming cashier and manager of 
the Fort Wayne branch of the old State Bank 
of Indiana (1835-56) and president of the new 


Hugh McCulloch 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


State Bank (1857-63). He won a reputation 
for prudent bank management during the 
panics of 1837 and 1857. As comptroller of 
the currency (1863-65) he successfully imple- 
mented the National Bank Act of 1863, au- 
thorizing the issuance of national bank notes 
by national banks. He became secretary of 
the treasury (1865-69) under Pres. Abraham 
Lincoln and Pres. Andrew Johnson and then 
went to England as a member of the banking 
house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Compa- 
ny (1870-76). He again served briefly as secre- 
tary of the treasury under Pres. Chester A. 
Arthur (October 1884-March 1885), His 
reminiscences, Men and Measures of Half a 
Century, was published in 1888. 


McCulloch, Sir James (b. 1819, Glasgow 
—d. Jan. 31, 1893, Ewell, Surrey), prime min- 
ister of Victoria, Australia. McCulloch went 
to Australia in 1853 to open a branch office in 
Melbourne for his mercantile firm. In 1854 he 
was nominated to the Legislative Council and 
in 1856 was elected to the Legislative Assem- 
bly for Wimmera. When he failed to form a 
ministry in 1857, he became minister of trade 
and customs and treasurer in 1859. 

His first government (1863-68), cited as the 
most stable ministry in Victoria up to that 
time, was involved in the popular struggle for 
protective tariffs against the resistance of the 
Legislative Council, a struggle that McCul- 
loch eventually won. He was again prime 
minister July 1868-September 1869; April 
1870-June 1871; and 1875-77. Soon after his 
1877 defeat he returned to England. 


McCulloch, John R(amsay) (b. March 1, 
1789, County Whithorn—d. Nov. 11, 1864, 
London), Scottish-born economist and stat- 
istician whose work as a publicist did much to 
assure general acceptance of the economic 
principles of his contemporary the economist 
David Ricardo. 


John McCulloch, detail of a portrait by 
Daniel Macnee, 1840; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


A student of political economy, McCulloch 
wrote articles for The Edinburgh Review 
(1816-37), edited the leading liberal newspa- 
per, The Scotsman, (1818-20), and taught 
political economy at University College, Lon- 
don (1828-32). In 1832 he published his Dic- 
tionary of Practical, Theoretical, and Histori- 
cal Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 
later largely incorporated into his Statistical 
Account of the British Empire (1837), both au- 
thoritative reference works. 

McCulloch’s Discourse on the Rise, Pro- 
gress, Peculiar Objects and Importance of 
Political Economy (1824) has been considered 
the first formal history of economic thought. 
His annotated editions of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations (1828) and of Works of Da- 
vid Ricardo (1846) and his bibliographic 
work, The Literature of Political Economy 
(1845), were pioneer studies in economic his- 
toriography. 


McCulloch, Warren S. (1898- 
neurophysiologist. 
-automata theory’s neurological aspect 2:497f 


McCulloch v. Maryland, U.S. Supreme 
Court case decided in 1819, in which Chief 
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- 
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Justice John Marshall (qg.v.) affirmed the con- 
stitutional doctrine of Congress’ “implied 
powers.” It determined that Congress had not 
only the powers expressly conferred upon it 
by the Constitution but also all authority ‘“‘ap- 
propriate” to carry out such powers. In the 
specific case the court held that Congress had 
the power to incorporate a national bank, de- 
spite the Constitution’s silence on both the 
creation of corporations and the chartering of 
banks. It was concluded that since a national 
bank would facilitate the accomplishment of 
purposes expressly confided to the federal 
government, such as the collection of taxes 
and the maintenance of armed forces, Con- 
gress had a choice of means to achieve these 
proper ends. The doctrine of implied powers 
became a powerful force in the steady growth 
of federal power. 

‘decision and judicial review inference 11:537c 
‘division of powers in Constitution 5:91f 


MacCumhaill, Finn: see Finn MacCum- 
haill. 


McCune-Albright syndrome: see fibrous 
dysplasia. 


McCutcheon, John T(inney) (b. May 6, 
1870, South Raub, Ind.—d. June 10, 1949, 
Lake Forest, Ill.), newspaper cartoonist and 
writer particularly noted for cartoons in which 
Midwestern rural life was treated with gentle, 
sympathetic humour. After receiving his de- 
gree in 1889 from Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., McCutcheon went to Chicago, 
where he became a cartoonist on the Chicago 
Morning News. In the 14 years he was with 
the paper, its name changed from News to 
News-Record to Chicago Record and finally 
to Record-Herald. He frequently illustrated 
the stories of the humourist George Ade. 
McCutcheon’s first political cartoons were 
published during the presidential campaign of 
1896. As a correspondent he covered the 
Spanish American War, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the Boer War. 

At the Record McCutcheon began a series of 
pictures and text describing life in the fictional 
Illinois town he called Bird Center. The series, 
continued when he joined the Chicago Tribune 
in 1903, stressed the wholesome values of 
small-town life, A collection of the Bird Cen- 
ter cartoons was published in 1904. Three 
years after joining the Tribune he was sent on 
a tour of Asia. In 1909 he went on a big-game 
hunt in Africa with the naturalist Carl Akeley, 
and for part of the time he was with Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s safari, which he report- 
ed for the Tribune. He later covered World 
War I, from the German and later the Allied 
fronts. 

As a cartoonist McCutcheon portrayed the 
American scene for the Tribune for more than 
40 years. Perhaps his most famous cartoon 
was “Injun Summer,” first printed on Sept. 
30, 1907. The top half of the drawing shows a 
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small boy and his grandfather looking over an 
Indiana cornfield; the bottom half depicted 
the same scene with the cornfield transformed 
into an Indian camp by the boy’s imagination. 
“Tnjun Summer” became a regular fall feature 
in the Tribune. He received a Pulitzer Prize in 
1932 for a cartoon dealing with bank failure. 

John McCutcheon’s Book (1948), by Franklin 
J. Meine and John Merryweather, contained a 
collection of McCutcheon’s drawings; his au- 
tobiography is Drawn from Memory (1950). 
-artistic style, subjects, and tone 3:913g 


Mac Dang Dung (d. 1540), Vietnamese gen- 
eral who usurped the throne of the Le dynasty 
in 1527. 

-Vietnamese political division 19:123h 


MacDiarmid, Hugh, pseudonym of curis- 
TOPHER MURRAY GRIEVE (b. Aug. 11, 1892, 
Langholm, Dumfries—d. Sept. 9, 1978, Edin- 
burgh), pre-eminent Scottish poet of the first 
half of the 20th century and leader of the 
Scottish renaissance, 


MacDiarmid 
Mark Gerson—Camera Press from Publix 


The son of a postman, MacDiarmid was 
educated at Langholm Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. After serving in World 
War I he became a journalist in Montrose, 
Angus, where he edited three issues of the first 
postwar Scottish verse anthology, Northern 
Numbers (1921-23). In 1922 he founded the 
monthly Scottish Chapbook, in which he ad- 
vocated a Scottish literary revival and pub- 
lished the lyrics of ““Hugh MacDiarmid,” later 
collected as Sangschaw (1925) and Penny 
Wheep (1926). MacDiarmid scrutinized the 
pretensions and hypocrisies of modern society 
in verse written in “synthetic Scots,” an amal- 
gam of elements from various middle Scots 
dialects and folk ballads and other literary 
sources. He achieved notable success both in 
his lyrics and in A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle (1926), an extended rhapsody ranging 
from investigation of his own personality to 
exploration of the mysteries of space and 
time. Later, as he became increasingly in- 
volved in metaphysical speculation and ac- 
cepted Marxist philosophy, he found it diffi- 
cult to express his themes adequately in mod- 
ern Scots. He wrote Scotticized English in To 
Circumjack Cencrastus (1930) and archaic 
Scots in Scots Unbound (1932), then returned 
to “King’s English” in Stony Limits (1934) 
and Second Hymn to Lenin (1935). His later 
volumes, A Kist of Whistles (1947) and In 
Memoriam James Joyce (1955), contain verse 
so crammed with detail that the content often 
distorts the form. 

Numerous collections of MacDiarmid’s 
works have been published. They include po- 
etry in Collected Poems of Hugh MacDiarmid 
(1962; rev. ed., 1967) and The Hugh Mac Di- 
armid Anthology (1972), prose in The Uncanny 
Scot (1968), and literary criticism in Selected 
Essays of Hugh MacDiarmid (1969). Autobi- 
ographical volumes are Lucky Poet (1943; 
reissued, 1972) and The Company I’ve Kept 
(1966). MacDiarmid became a professor of 
literature at the Royal Scottish Academy in 
F7e! and Pee of the Mages Society in 
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McDivitt, James A(Iton) (b. June 10, 1929, 
Chicago),U.S. astronaut and business execu- 


McDivitt 


By courtesy of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


tive. He joined the U.S. Air Force in 1951 and 
flew 145 jet fighter combat missions in Korea. 
In 1959 he graduated first in his engineering 
class at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. He was an experimental test pilot at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, Calif., when he was 
chosen as an astronaut in 1962. 

McDivitt was the command pilot of Gemini 
4 (launched June 3, 1965), a flight that includ- 
ed the first space walk by a U.S. astronaut, 
and was commander of Apollo 9 (launched 
March 3, 1969). He was then manager of the 
Apollo spacecraft program until he retired 
from the Air Force in 1972 with the rank of 
brigadier general and entered private business. 
‘manned space flight, table 3 17:366 


MacDonagh, Donagh (b. 1912—d. Jan. 1, 
1968, Dublin), poet, playwright, and ballad- 
eer, prominent representative of lively Irish 
entertainment. 

He was the son of Thomas MacDonagh, a 
poet and leader of the Easter Uprising (1916), 
the ill-fated, heroic struggle against British 
rule that the Irish regard as the cornerstone of 
their independence. After attending the Na- 
tional University of Ireland, Dublin, Mac- 
Donagh practiced law (1936-46) and was a 
district judge (1946-68). In his varied literary 
career he wrote comedies such as Happy as 
Larry (1946) and God’s Gentry (1951) and po- 
etry, which appeared in periodicals in Ireland 
and the U.S. Also an authority on the tradi- 
tional Irish ballad, MacDonagh was a popu- 
lar radio and stage performer in the 1940s and 
*50s. 

‘literary contributions and Brecht’s 

influence 10:1223g 


MacDonald, Alexander (d. 1692), Scottish 
political leader. See also Glencoe, Massacre 
of. 

- William III and Glen Coe murders 19:832a 


Macdonald, Alexander, bardic name ALAs- 
DAIR MAC MHAIGHSTIR ALASDAIR (1700?-80?), 
Scottish-Gaelic poet. 

-literary style and works 10:1180d 


Macdonald, Flora (b. 1722, Milton, South 
Uist, Outer Hebrides—d. March 5, 1790, 
Kingsburgh House, Skye, Inner Hebrides), 
Scottish Jacobite heroine who helped Charles 
Edward the Young Pretender, the Stuart 
claimant to the British throne, to escape from 
Scotland after his defeat in the Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1745-46. She has been immortalized in 
Jacobite ballads and legends. The Pretender 
suffered his final defeat of the war at Culloden 
in April 1746, and, pursued by the English, he 
took refuge in the Hebrides, where Flora was 
visiting. She allowed him to join her party dis- 
guised as Betty Burke, an Irish spinning maid, 
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and obtained permission from the English for 
the group to sail to Skye (also in the Hebri- 
des). At Skye, Flora and the Pretender parted, 
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Flora Macdonald, detail of an oil painting 
by Allan Ramsay (1713-84); in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


By courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


but the English soon learned of her role in the 
escape. She was arrested and imprisoned but 
was pardoned in 1747. Three years later she 
married Allan Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and 
in 1774 they emigrated to North Carolina. Al- 
lan was captured while fighting for the British 
in the American Revolutionary War, and 
Flora returned alone to Scotland in 1779. She 
was later joined by her husband. Alexander 
MacGregor’s Life of Flora Macdonald (1882) 
has frequently been reprinted. 


Macdonald, George (b. Dec. 10, 1824, 
Huntly, Aberdeen—d. Sept. 18, 1905, Ash- 
tead, Surrey), novelist of Scottish life, poet, 


George Macdonald, engraving by an 
unknown artist 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


and writer of Christian allegories of man’s pil- 
grimage back to God, who is remembered 
chiefly, however, for his allegorical fairy sto- 
ries, which have continued to delight children 
and their elders. He became a Congregational 
minister, then a free-lance preacher and lec- 
turer. In 1855 he published a poetic tragedy, 
Within and Without, and after that he made 
literature his profession. Of his literature for 
adults, Phantastes: A Faerie Romance for 
Men and Women (1858), and Lilith (1895) are 
good examples. Although his best known 
book for children is At the Back of the North 
Wind (1871), his best and most enduring 
works are The Princess and the Goblin (1872) 
and its sequel, The Princess and Curdie (1873). 
‘Lewis Carroll’s publication of Alice 3:967b 


MacDonald, Gordon J(ames) F(raser) 
(b. July 30, 1929, Mexico City), U.S. geo- 
physicist noted for his work on the internal 
constitution of the Earth, planets, and Moon. 
He became a professor of geophysics at the 
Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
in 1958. MacDonald also made important 
investigations of geothermal phenomena and 


problems concerning the Earth’s rotation. 
With Walter Heinrich Munk he wrote The Ro- 
tation of the Earth (1960). 


Macdonald, Sir Hector (Archibald) (b. 
April 13, 1853, Rootfield, Urquhart, Moray 
—d. March 25, 1903, Paris), British soldier 
who won the rare distinction of rising from the 
ranks to major general. The son of a crofter- 
mason, he enlisted as a private in the Gordon 
Highlanders at the age of 18. In 1879 Mac- 
donald took part in the Second Afghan War, 
where he gained a reputation for resourceful- 
ness and daring. By the end of the campaign, 
he was nicknamed “Fighting Mac” and pro- 
moted to rank of second lieutenant. Returning 
to Britain by way of southern Africa, he saw 
action in the First Boer War (1880-81). At the 
Battle of Majuba Hill (Feb. 27, 1881) he was 
conspicuously courageous. 

From 1883 to 1898, Macdonald served in 
Egypt and the Sudan, taking part in the Nile 
expedition (1885) as a member of the Egyp- 
tian constabulary. Transferring to the Egyp- 
tian army as captain in 1888, he demonstrated 
an extraordinary talent for command during 
the Sudanese campaign (1888-91), When 
Kitchener undertook the reconquest of the 
Sudan in 1896, he placed Macdonald in com- 
mand of an Egyptian brigade, which he han- 
dled so outstandingly at the critical Battle of 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898) that he became a 
national hero and was given the thanks of 
Parliament. As a major general commanding 
the Highland brigade in the South African 
War (1899-1902), “Fighting Mac’’ contribut- 
ed much to Boer defeats at Paardeberg and 
Brandwater. In 1902 he was given charge of 
the troops in Ceylon. Confronted by an “op- 
probrious accusation” (apparently a charge of 
homosexual practices), he shot himself. 


Macdonald, Jacques(-Etienne-Joseph)- 
Alexandre, duc de Tarente (b. Nov. 17, 
1765, Sedan, Fr.—d. Sept. 25, 1840, Cour- 
celles), French general who was appointed 
marshal of the empire by Napoleon. 

The son of a Scottish adherent of the exiled 
British Stuart dynasty, who had served in a 
Scots regiment in France, he joined the 
French Army and was a colonel when the 
wars of the French Revolution broke out. He 
was promoted to general in 1793 and to gener- 
al of division in 1796. 

In May 1798 Macdonald was sent to Italy, 
where he became governor of Rome and oc- 
cupied Naples in March 1799; however, his 
forces were decisively routed by the Russian 
general A.V. Suvorov at Trebbia, Italy, on 
June 17-19, 1799, while he was marching 
north to relieve Gen. Victor Moreau at 
Genoa. After the coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire 
(Nov. 9, 1799), in which Napoleon became 
first consul, Macdonald commanded the right 


Marshal Macdonald, detail from a portrait 
by Jacques-Louis David (1748-1824); in 

the Musée National Bonnat, Bayonne 
Giraudon " 


wing of the Army of the Rhine. In 1800 he 
won Napoleon’s admiration and praise for his 
winter crossing of the Spliigen Pass from Swit- 
zerland into Lombardy, an operation that has 
been compared to Napoleon’s own cros- 


sing of the St. Bernard Pass and one that con- 
tributed to the Treaty of Lunéville between 
France and Austria (1801). 

Macdonald’s involvement in the anti-Bona- 
partist intrigues of General Moreau in 1804 
led to his discharge, and he was not recalled 
to active duty until 1809, when Napoleon 
judged his military talents indispensable. After 
contributing to the Austrian defeat at Wa- 
gram in July 1809, he was made marshal of 
the empire and duc de Tarente. He served in 
Austria in 1809-10 and in Catalonia in 1810- 
11, but he played no active part in the Russian 
campaign, being posted in Courland (Latvia). 
He was defeated by the Prussian marshal 
Bliicher in Silesia at the Battle of Katzbach 
(1813) and barely escaped with his life at the 
secure French defeat at Leipzig (October 

813). 

Although he was reluctant to recognize the 
abdication of Napoleon, he served Louis 
XVIII loyally and did not rejoin Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days. After the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, he was appoint- 
ed major general of the Royal Guard and 
named to the Legion of Honour. 


Macdonald, Sir James Ronald Leslie (b. 
Feb. 8, 1862, Aberdeen, Aberdeen—d. June 
27, 1927, Bournemouth, Hampshire), soldier, 
engineer, and explorer who carried out a geo- 
graphical exploration of British East Africa 
(now Kenya and Uganda) while surveying for 
a railroad there and later mapped the previ- 
ously untravelled mountains between East 
Africa and the Sudan. 

After serving as an engineer in the British’ 
Army in India, Macdonald was appointed 
chief engineer (1891) for the projected Uganda 
railroad between Mombasa (on the Kenya 
coast) to Lake Victoria (in western Uganda). 
Made acting commissioner of the Uganda 
Protectorate in 1893, he resumed his duty in 
India (1894). In 1897 he was recalled to Africa 
during Lord Kitchener’s campaign to recon- 
quer the Sudan. In that year he undertook to 
map the territory between Lake Victoria and 
Fashoda. His work was interrupted by a muti- 
ny of Muslim troops in Uganda, but he was 
able to complete the mission in 1899. 


Macdonald, John, bardic name JAIN LOM 
(1620?-?1716), Scottish Gaelic poet. 
-literary style and themes 10:1153f 


Macdonald, Sir John (Alexander) (b. Jan. 
11, 1815, Glasgow—d. June 6, 1891, Ottawa), 
the first prime minister of the Dominion of 
Canada (1867-73, 1878-91), led Canada 
through its period of early growth. Though 
accused of devious and unscrupulous meth- 
ods, he is remembered for his achievements. 
Macdonald emigrated from Scotland to 
Kingston, in what is now Ontario, in 1820. He 
was called to the bar in 1836. After the British 
Parliament united Upper and Lower Canada 
as Canada West (now Ontario) and Canada 
East (now Quebec) in the Act of Union of 
1840, Macdonald was elected to the assembly 
of the Province of Canada as a Conservative 
for Kingston in 1844. Three years later he was 
made receiver general and member of the ex- 
ecutive council. From 1848 to 1854, while his 
party was in opposition, Macdonald worked 
at promoting the British America League, de- 
signed to unify Canada and strengthen its ties 
to Great Britain, Growing sympathy for re- 
form led him to bring about a coalition gov- 
ernment in 1854 with Sir George Etienne Car- 
tier (qg.v.), leader of Canada East, out of which 
developed the Liberal-Conservative Party, 
with Macdonald its leader, He became prime 
minister of the Province of Canada in 1857. In 
June 1864 Macdonald and Cartier joined with 
their chief opponent, George Brown, in order 
to further the scheme of confederation of Brit- 
ish North America. After conferences in Char- 
lottetown, Quebec, and London, the British 
North America Act was passed (1867), creat- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and Macdonal 


" became its first leader. He was created Knight 


Commander of the Bath in recognition of his 
services to the British Empire. 


\ 


Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
National Film Board of Canada 


Under Macdonald’s leadership, the domin- 
ion quickly expanded to include the provinces 
of Manitoba (1870), British Columbia (1871), 
and Prince Edward Island (1873). The Pacific 
Scandal of 1873, in which the government was 
accused of taking bribes in regard to the Pa- 
cific railway contract, forced Macdonald to 
resign; but he returned as prime minister five 
years later and served until his death. Com- 
mercial policy was the main issue of the gener- 
al election of 1878. The Liberals supported 
free trade; but after several years of depres- 
sion the country preferred Macdonald’s policy 
of trade protectionism, which he applied 
swiftly and thoroughly once he had returned 
to power. He also aided in the completion of 
the Pacific railway. During his final years, he 
dealt with challenges to Canadian unity, in- 
cluding a rebellion in the northwest. 
‘Canadian federation establishment 

role 13:573h 
-coalition and railroad scandal 3:740c 


Macdonald, John Sandfield (b. Dec. 12, 
1812, St. Raphael, Upper Canada, now On- 
tario—d. June 1, 1872, Cornwall, Ont.), prime 
minister of the province of Canada (1862-64) 
and first prime minister of Ontario (1867-71). 

Macdonald was called to the bar in 1840, 
and the next year he was elected to the 
Canadian Parliament for Glengarry, a seat he 
held for 16 years. He supported constitutional 
government and in 1849-51 served as solicitor 
general. He held the posts cf speaker of the 
house (1852-54) and attorney general (1858). 
He was called by Gov. Gen. Lord Monck to 
form a ministry in 1862 and held office as 
prime minister of Canada for two years. Mac- 
donald opposed Canadian confederation, but 
after the Dominion of Canada was created in 
1867, he accepted the post of first prime min- 
ister of Ontario and helped settle the relation- 
ship of provincial to federal government. 
When his government was defeated in 1871, 
Macdonald resigned. 


MacDonald, (James) Ramsay (b. Oct. 12, 
1866, Lossiemouth, Moray—d. Nov. 9, 1937, 
at sea), first Labour Party prime minister of 
Great Britain, in the Labour governments of 
1924 and 1929-31 and in the national coali- 
tion government of 1931-35. Through the 
moderation of his Socialism and his respect 
for British constitutional traditions, he 
brought his party to a position of preeminence 
as the major parliamentary alternative to the 
Conservatives. 

MacDonald ended his formal education at 


' the age of 12, but he worked as a pupil-teach- 


-: 


er for another six years. In 1885 he went to 
work in Bristol, where the activities of the So- 
cial Democratic Federation acquainted him 
with liberal ideas. Travelling to London the 
following year, he joined the Fabian Society, 
was employed in menial office jobs, and 
worked for a science degree in his spare time 


until his health broke down. In 1894 he joined - 


the newly founded Independent Labour 
Party, and the next year he was defeated as a 
a of that party for the House of 


Commons. He then set out to persuade the 
large trade unions to support a new party. In 
1900 he became the first secretary of the La- 
bour Representation Committee (LRCc), the 
predecessor of the Labour Party. In 1906 he 
was one of 29 Lkc members to win election to 
the Commons; the Lrc thereupon reorganized 
to become the Labour Party. Five years later 
MacDonald succeeded Keir Hardie as parlia- 
mentary leader of the party. He was forced to 
resign in favour of Arthur Henderson in 1914 
after stating that Great Britain was morally 
wrong in declaring war on Germany, AI- 
though he nonetheless insisted that the nation 
should make every effort to win the war, he 
was defeated for reelection in 1918. On return- 
ing to Parliament in 1922, he was chosen to 
lead the Labour opposition. 

After the election of 1923, the Conservatives 
were outnumbered by the Labourites and the 
Liberals combined. H.H. Asquith, leader of 
the Liberals and a former prime minister, of- 
fered to support MacDonald. On Jan. 22, 
1924, MacDonald became prime minister and 
also foreign secretary. Under his leadership 
that year, Great Britain granted recognition to 
the Soviet Union; the Geneva Protocol for 
security and disarmament (approved by the 


Ramsay MacDonald 
Central Press Photos Ltd. 


League of Nations Assembly on Oct. 2, 1924) 
was initiated; and the British government 
agreed to cancel the debt owed by the Irish 
Free State, in return for the Free State’s aban- 
donment of its demand for the six northern 
counties. Later in 1924, the Conservatives re- 
gained a majority, and MacDonald resigned 
on November 4, 

At the general election of 1929, Labour for 
the first time achieved the largest number 
of seats, and MacDonald returned as prime 
minister on June 5. He negotiated an Anglo- 
U.S. naval limitation treaty (1930), while his 
foreign secretary, Arthur Henderson, orga- 
nized the World Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. At home, the effects of the world- 
wide economic depression led MacDonald to 
offer his resignation on Aug. 24, 1931. The 
next day, however, his Labour colleagues 
were dismayed to learn that he was remaining 
in office as head of a coalition, with Conserva- 
tive and Liberal support. His ability to lead 
the government was waning, however, and the 
lord president of the council, Stanley Baldwin, 
a former Conservative prime minister, became 
effective chief of state. Finally, on June 7, 
1935, MacDonald exchanged offices with 
Baldwin. He resigned the lord presidency on 
May 28, 1937, and died later that year on a 
voyage to South America. 

Lord Elton’s definitive Life of James Ramsay 
MacDonald, covering his career until 1919, 
appeared in 1939; L. MacNeill Weir wrote 
The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald (1938). 
-collective security program 19:971h 
-Labour Party growth and 

policies 3:274a 
‘socialist role and contribution 16:970h 


MacDonald Islands: see Heard and Mac- 
Donald Islands. 


McDonald Observatory, founded in 1939 
by the University of Texas, on the legacy of 
the Texas financier William J. McDonald, on 
Mount Locke near Fort Davis, Texas. The 
observatory includes the original 82-in. (208- 
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cm) reflector, for many years the world’s sec- 
ond largest telescope; a 107-in. (272-cm) re- 
flector, dedicated in 1968; two smaller reflec- 
tors; and a dish antenna, 16 ft (5 m) in diame- 
ter, used for millimetre wave research. The as- 
sociated University of Texas Radio Astrono- 
my Observatory, for radio source positional 
work and studies of Jupiter, is situated 37 mi 
(60 km) to the south, Discoveries credited to 
the observatory include those of Nereid, a sat- 
ellite of Neptune, and Miranda, a satellite of 
Uranus. Principal research has emphasized 
stellar composition and evolution and the 
properties of external galaxies. 


Macdonald-Wright, Stanton (b. July 8, 
1890, Charlottesville, Va.k—d, Aug. 22, 1973, 
Pacific Palisades, Calif.), painter and teacher, 
one of the first American Abstract painters, 
who in 1913-14 founded with Morgan Russell 
the movement known as Synchromism, which 
proclaimed colour to be the basis of expres- 
sion in painting. In 1907 Macdonald-Wright 
went to Paris to study, and there he became 
intrigued with the colour theory of the optical 
scientists Chevreul and Helmholtz and with 
the formal abstractions of the Cubist painters. 
Although he denied any connection, his Syn- 
chromist theories were also influenced by the 
contemporary Parisian movement called Or- 
phism, led by Robert Delaunay. 

The earliest Synchromist pictures were tradi- 
tional subjects rendered in a representational 
manner but with vibrant colours. Eventually 
Macdonald-Wright’s pictures became abso- 
lute colour abstractions; e.g., “Abstraction on 
Spectrum (Organization 5)” (1914; Des 
Moines [Iowa] Art Center), By 1920, however, 
his art was no longer avant-garde and had 
become a compromise between Synchromist 
abstraction and a traditional representational 
style. His attention eventually turned away 
from painting and toward filmmaking, writ- 
ing, and teaching art history at the University 
of California. See also Synchromism. 
-Stieglitz’ American art promotion 17:691c 


McDonnell, James Smith, Jr. (b. April 9, 
1899, Denver, Colo.—d. Aug. 22, 1980, St. 
Louis, Mo.), aircraft designer and founder 
(1939) and chairman (1939-67) of the 
McDonnell Aircraft Company. 

McDonnell received a master’s degree in 
aeronautical engineering from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1925 and 
worked for several years for the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. McDonnell’s own compa- 
ny, founded on the eve of World War II, was 
awarded large contracts for U.S. military air- 
craft, and in 1946 McDonnell Aircraft deliv- 
ered to the U.S. Navy the FH-1 Phantom, the 
world’s first carrier-based jet fighter. 

In addition to a succession of jet fighters and 
other military aircraft, the company assem- 
bled the Mercury and Gemini manned space- 
craft. In 1967 McDonnell merged his compa- 
ny with the Douglas Aircraft Co., founded in 
1920 by Donald W. Douglas, to form the 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation. McDonnell 
served as chairman of the corporation until 
his retirement in July 1980. 


MacDonnell, Randal, 1st marquess of 
Antrim: see "Antrim, Randal MacDonnell, 
lst marquess of. 


MacDonnell, Sorley Boy, Gaelic som- 
HAIRLE BUIDHE (b. c. 1510, Ballycastle, Coun- 
ty Antrim—d. 1590, Ballycastle), Irish chief- 
tain of Scottish descent who successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of Queen Elizabeth I of En- 
gland to expel him from his lands in Ulster. 
From his father, the Scottish noble Alaster 
MacDonnell, he inherited claims to that part 
of Ulster known as the Glens (Glynns). The 
English, in order to further their own designs, 
encouraged Sorley Boy and the Irish chieftain 
Shane O’Neill to fight over this territory; Sor- 
ley Boy was defeated by O’Neill near Cole- 


] 
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raine in 1564 and taken prisoner at Ballycastle 
in 1565. Released from captivity after 
O’Neill’s murder by the MacDonnells in 1567, 
he found no powerful native rivals to oppose 
him. He set about building up his family’s 
power, but the English soon sought to dislodge 
him in order to establish Protestant settlers on 
his lands. 

Sorley Boy held his own, and after the troops 
of Walter Devereux, Ist earl of Essex, massa- 
cred several hundred of his followers and kins- 
men on Rathlin Island in 1575, he retaliated by 
capturing Carrickfergus. Ultimately, Eliza- 
beth admitted the MacDonnells as subjects in 
1586, confirmed Sorley Boy in his possessions, 
and made him constable of Dunluce Castle. 


MacDonnell Ranges, in south central 
Northern Territory, Australia, a series of bare 
quartzite and sandstone parallel ridges that 
rise from a plateau 2,000 ft (600 m) above sea 


The MacDonnell Ranges west of Alice Springs, 
Northern Territory, Australia 


By courtesy of the Australian National Travel Association 


level and extend for about 100 mi (160 km) 
east and west of the town of Alice Springs. 
They reach a maximum elevation of 4,955 ft at 
Mt. Ziel and are the source of the Finke, Todd, 
and Plenty rivers and Ellery Creek. Some 
streams have carved spectacular gorges (Simp- 
son Gap, Standley Chasm) that contain luxuri- 
ant vegetation. One striking feature is the 
coloration of the stone, which constantly var- 
ies as the direction of the Sun changes. The 
MacDonnells are the best watered district in 
central Australia, They were discovered (1860) 
by the Scottish explorer John McDouall 
Stuart and were named after Sir Richard Mac- 
Donnell, governor of South Australia (1855- 
62). In 1872 the Overland Telegraph Line was 
built across the ranges through Heavitree Gap 
near Alice Springs. 
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Macdonough, Thomas (b. Dec. 31, 1783, in 
present-day McDonough, Del.—d. Nov. 10, 
1825, at sea), U.S. naval officer who won one 
of the most important victories in the War of 


Macdonough, detail from an engraving 
by T. Gimbrede (1781-1832) after a 
portrait by John Wesley Jarvis 
(1780-1839) 

By courtesy of the US. Navy 


1812 at the Battle of Plattsburg (or Lake 
Champlain) against the British. 

Entering the navy as a midshipman in 1800, 
Macdonough saw service as a lieutenant dur- 
ing the U.S. war with Tripoli (1801-05). When 
war broke out with England, his major assign- 
ment was to cruise the lakes between Canada 
and the United States, with his headquarters 
on Lake Champlain. When enemy ground 
forces threatened Plattsburg, N.Y.—the U.S. 
Army headquarters on the northern frontier— 
Macdonough’s foresight and painstaking 
preparation for battle paid off. On Sept. 11, 
1814, his 14-ship fleet met the British in the 
harbour and after several hours’ severe 
fighting forced the 16-vessel squadron to sur- 
render, thus saving New York and Vermont 
from invasion. 

The victory brought Macdonough the thanks 
of the U.S. Congress and promotion to cap- 
tain. More important, it left the British no 
grounds for territorial claims in the Great 
Lakes area at the peace negotiations that fol- 
lowed. In failing health, he died en route home 
after serving on various European assign- 
ments. 

-War of 1812 naval contribution 18:961b 


McDougall, William (b. Jan. 25, 1822, near 
York, now Toronto—d. May 29, 1905, Ot- 
tawa), one of the fathers of Canadian Confed- 
eration who later served unsuccessfully as lieu- 
tenant governor of the Northwest Territories. 

McDougall practiced law as a solicitor, being 
called to the bar in 1862. As one of the leaders 
of the “Clear Grit,” or radical wing of the Re- 
form Party, he founded in 1850 the North 
American, a newspaper that expressed the 
radicals’ political views. This paper was ab- 
sorbed by the Toronto Globe in 1857, when 
McDougall became an associate of the Globe’s 
publisher George Brown, the Liberal Party 
leader. 

The following year McDougall was elected to 
the legislature of the united province of Cana- 
da. He was appointed commissioner of crown- 
lands in the John Sandfield Macdonald-Louis 
Victor Sicotte administration in 1862, and in 
1864 he became provincial secretary. 

McDougall attended the Charlottetown, 
Quebec, and Westminster conferences leading 
to Confederation, which was achieved in 1867, 
when the British Parliament passed the British 
North America Act. 

As one of the leading liberals in the first Do- 
minion government, McDougall was minister 
of public works in 1867-69, during which time 
he accompanied Sir George Etienne Cartier to 
England to arrange the acquisition of Hud- 
son’s Bay Company land for the Dominion of 
Canada. McDougall took up the post of lieu- 
tenant governor of Rupert’s Land and the 
Northwest Territories in 1869, but his attempts 
to exert his authority met with resistance from 
the Red River settlers, who repelled him at 
Pembina. 

McDougall was removed from office in 1869 
and soon lost political influence. After retiring 
ne public life, he resumed his legal practice 
in 1873. 


McDougall, William (b. June 22, 1871, 
Chadderton, Lancashire—d. Nov. 28, 1938, 
Durham, N.C.), psychologist influential in es- 
tablishing experimental and physiological psy- 
chology in Britain and author of An JIntroduc- 
tion to Social Psychology (1908; 30th ed. 
1960), which did much to. stimulate wide- 
spread study of the basis of social behaviour. 

Soon after becoming a fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge University, McDougall 
joined the Cambridge Anthropological Expe- 
dition to the Torres Strait, between Australia 
and New Guinea, and there administered psy- 
chological tests to the native inhabitants. He 
then went to Germany, where, at the Universi- 
ty of Gottingen, he conducted research on col- 
our vision, at the same time developing the 
views that the brain functions in a unified way 
and that the mind influences bodily functioning 


in various ways. His interest in psychical re- 
search also dates from that period. An assis- 
tant at the experimental laboratory, University 
College, London (1901), he was appointed 
reader in mental philosophy at the University 
of Oxford (1904), where he wrote his precise, 
objective Physiological Psychology (1905), 
demonstrating the value of a thoroughgoing 
biological approach in place of the traditional 
philosophical approach. He also encouraged 
his students to use mental testing to determine 
innate factors in individual differences. 

McDougall’s well-known Introduction to So- 
cial Psychology (1908) developed a Darwinian 
theory of human behaviour based on the as- 
sumption of inherited instinct, or tendency, to 
note particular stimuli and to respond to them 
for the purpose of attaining some goal. Should 
response be delayed, an emotional reaction 
follows. Diversification and stabilization of re- 
sponse result from learning. A classic work, 
Body and Mind (1911), subtitled A History and 
Defense of Animism, represented the kind of 
espousal of unpopular causes that increasingly 
tended to isolate McDougall from colleagues. 
During World War I he practiced psychiatry 
and had considerable success in treating shell 
shock, a form of hysteria. 

Opposed to mechanistic interpretations of 
human behaviour, he wrote The Group Mind 
(1920), a speculative attempt to interpret na- 
tional life and character that was intended as 
a sequel to his Social Psychology. Its poor 
reception was partly responsible for his move 
that year to the United States and a professor- 
ship at Harvard University. Maintaining that 
the basic human activity is searching for goals, 
he generally alienated himself from the domi- 
nant U.S. behaviourists, who confined psy- 
chology to observable evidence of organismic 
activity. 

In an attempt to demonstrate inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, he published Outline 
of Psychology (1923) and Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology (1926). Finding his situation at 
Harvard unsatisfactory, in 1927 he moved to 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. There he de- 
veloped a psychology department and con- 
tinued various research, including work in 
parapsychology, largely concerned with such 
supernormal phenomena as telepathy and 
clairvoyance. 

‘emotion and instinct 6:760c 

‘humour linked to alienation 9:6h 
-motivation by irrational instincts 12:557d— 
“personality trait classification 14:117g 


MacDowell, Edward (Alexander) (b. Dec. 
18, 1860, New York City—d. Jan. 23, 1908, 
New York City), composer, known for his 
piano pieces, who helped establish an indepen- 
dent American musical idiom. He first studied 
in New York with Teresa Carrefio and then at 
the Conservatory (1876-78) in Paris. In 1878 


‘ he went to Germany to study composition with 


Joachim Raff at the Frankfurt Conservatory 
and later taught the piano at Darmstadt. In 
1882 Raff introduced MacDowell to Liszt, 
who arranged for him to play his Modern Suite 
No. 1 at Ziirich. In 1884 he went to the U.S., 
married his former pupil, Marian Nevins 
(1857-1956), and returned with her to Wies- 
baden, remaining there until 1887. The follow- 
ing year he settled in the U.S. In 1889 he 
played in New York City the first performance 
of his Second Piano Concerto in D Minor, his 
most successful larger work, one that retains 
popularity throughout the world. AG 
In 1896 he was invited to establish a depart- 
ment of music at Columbia University, New 
York. As a result of disagreement with the 
university, he resigned in 1904, becoming the 
subject of much unpleasant publicity, which 
led to a mental collapse and event 


ually to a re- 
cession to infantilism. from which he never re- 
covered. A public appeal for funds was made 
on his behalf in 1906, After his death his 
widow organized the MacDowell Colony at 

their residence in Peterborough, \N.H. a 


> 
aout 


permanent institution in the form of a summer 
residence for American composers and writ- 


ers. 

MacDowell’s music is said to derive from 
the contemporary Romantic movements in 
Europe, his lyrical style suggesting Grieg, his 
harmony, Schumann and sometimes Liszt. Al- 
most all his works have literary or pictorial 
associations. His early symphonic poems in- 
clude Hamlet and Ophelia (1885), Lancelot 
and Elaine (1888), Lamia (1889), and The Sar- 
acens (1891). More distinctive is his orchestral 
Indian Suite (1892), based on authentic Indian 
tunes. His songs, though derivative, are lyri- 
cal; but he is considered at his best in his 
piano music, particularly in small pieces, 
when he shows the gifts of a sensitive minia- 
turist. The best of his piano works are thought 
to be the suites Sea Pieces (1898) and Fireside 
Tales (1902) and the imaginative evocations of 
the American scene in the albums Woodland 
Sketches (1896) and New England Idylls 
(1902). His four piano sonatas, Tragica 
(1893), Eroica (1895), Norse (1900), and Kel- 
tic (1901), are cited as ambitious attempts at 
programmatic music in classical forms. 


McDowell, Ephraim (b. Nov. 11, 1771, 
Rockbridge County, Va.—d. June 25, 1830, 
Danville, Ky.), surgeon who is considered a 
founder of operative gynecology. He was the 
first to successfully remove an ovarian tumour 
(1809), demonstrating the feasibility of elec- 
tive abdominal surgery. 

McDowell completed his medical studies in 
Edinburgh, returning to the U.S. to practice in 
Danville. He performed his first ovariotomy 
on Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford. Without anes- 
thesia or antisepsis, he removed a 20-pound 
tumour. She lived for more than 30 years af- 
terward. Despite skepticism, McDowell per- 
formed 13 ovariotomies. The operation had 
been previously considered impossible. 


McDowell, Irvin (b. Oct. 15, 1818, Colum- 
bus, Ohio—d. May 4, 1885, San Francisco), 
U.S. Federal army officer who, after serving 
through the Mexican War, was promoted to 
brigadier general in 1861 and put in command 
of the Department of Northeastern Virginia. 
During the Civil War, he lost the First Battle 
of Bull Run on July 21, 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by George B. McClellan. He took part 
in the Second Battle of Bull Run (August 29- 
30, 1862) as a major general and corps com- 
mander, was relieved of command for his con- 
duct in battle, but was later exonerated. He 
retired from the U.S. Army in 1882. 

-first Bull Run strategy and outcome 4:675c 
-Lee’s Shenandoah Valley strategy 10:770h 


MacDowell Colony, permanent summer 
school for composers and writers organized 
by Marian Nevins (1857-1956), widow of Ed- 
ward Alexander MacDowell (1861-1908), 
U.S. composer, at their home in_ Peter- 
borough. N.H 
-limitations of art colonies 2:101b 
-New Hampshire founding and 

purpose 12:1095b 


Macduff, small burgh (town) and fishing 
port, county of Banff, Scotland, situated on 
the south shore of the North Sea inlet known 
as the Moray Firth, facing the town of Banff, 
across the estuary of the River Deveron. The 
town was built in 1783 around the hamlet of 
Doune and renamed by an earl of Fife. Mac- 
duff is now a prosperous fishing port, and its 
extensively reconstructed harbour is the safest 
on the Moray Firth. White fishing and tou- 
rism ae the chief industries. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 3,7 
57°40’ NL, 3999) W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Mace: see tear gas. 


mace, spice consisting of the dried aril, or 
lacy covering of the nutmeg (q.v.) fruit of the 
Mpyristica fragrans, a tropical evergreen tree. 
Mace has a slightly warm taste and a pleasant 
fragrance similar to nutmeg. It is used to fla- 
vour bakery, meat, and fish dishes; sauces 


Nutmegs showing the red aril from which mace is 
produced 
W.H. Hodge 


ane vegetables; and in preserving and pick- 
ing. 

The crimson-coloured aril is removed from 
the nutmeg that it envelops and is flattened 
out and dried for 10 to 14 days; its colour 
changes to pale yellow, orange, or tan. Whole 
dry mace consists of flat pieces, branched or 
segmented, smooth, horny, and brittle, 
around 1.6 inches (40 millimetres) long. 

Oil of mace, or nutmeg butter, is the fixed oil 
expressed from the nutmeg. 

-magnolia order fruit and seed use 11:342g 
-spice history, use, production, and region of 

origin 17:503a; tables 504 


Mace, Daniel (d. 1753), British scholar and 
New Testament textual critic. 
-textual editing principles 18:193f 


Mace, James, known as “JEM” MACE (b. 
April 8, 1831, Beeston, Norfolk—d. Nov. 30, 

1910, Jarrow, County Durham), professional 
boxer, English heavyweight champion, and 
considered by some authorities to have been 
world champion, was the first fighter of conse- 
quence to show interest in the Queensberry 
Rules. Successful under the London Prize 
Ring Rules (bare knuckles), Mace found box- 
ing with gloves under the Queensberry code 
more advantageous to an agile man like him- 
self. His example helped to secure general 
acceptance of the new rules. 

Thought to be of Gypsy descent, Mace 
weighed only 160 pounds, but he overcame 
his lack of bulk with speed and an effective 
left jab. He was the model of scientific boxing 
in England, as James J. Corbett later was in 
the U.S. Mace won the English middleweight 
championship in 1860. He then won the En- 
glish heavyweight title in 1861 and lost it the 
next year but once more was recognized as 
champion when his conqueror, Tom King, 
refused to fight him again. 

Boxing as an international sport was ad- 
vanced by Mace’s visit to North America in 
1870-71. On May 10, 1870, at Kennerville, 
La., he defeated Tom Allen in ten rounds in a 
match advertised as the world championship. 
Mace is thus regarded as the last world heavy- 
weight champion under London Prize Ring 
Rules. He retired late in 1871, but on Feb. 7, 
1890, at almost 59, he lost to the world heavy- 
weight contender Charley Mitchell in three 
rounds in an attempt to regain the En- 
glish title. At a time when most prizefighters 
were considered highly dubious persons, 
Mace was universally respected for his integri- 
ty. 

-boxing rules promotion 3:93a 


Macedo, José Agostinho de (b. Sept. 11, 
1761, Beja, Port.—d. Oct. 2, 1831, Pe- 
droucos), didactic poet, critic, and pam- 
phleteer notable for his acerbity. He took 
vows as an Augustinian in 1778. Because of 
his turbulent character he spent much time in 
prison and was constantly transferred from 
One community to another. In 1792 he was 
unfrocked but obtained a papal brief that 
gave him the status of a secular priest. He was 
soon recognized as the leading pulpit orator 
of the day and in 1802 was appointed one of 
the royal preachers. 

The best of his didactic poetry are A Medi- 
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tacdo (“The Meditation’’) and Newton (1813). 
In 1814 he produced O Oriente (‘The Ori- 
ent”), an insipid epic dealing with Vasco da 
Gama’s discovery of the sea route to India. 
He also founded and wrote for a large number 
of journals, and the tone and temper of these 
and of his political pamphlets caused one of 
his biographers to call him the “chief libeller” 
of Portugal. His malignity reached its height 
in a Satirical poem, Os Burros (1812-14; ‘“‘The 
Asses’’), in which he pilloried, by name, men 
and women of all grades of society, living and 
dead. From c, 1823 onward he was the viru- 
lent champion of the absolutist reaction. 


Macedonia, modern Greek MAKEDHONiA, 
Yugoslav MAKEDONIA, Bulgarian MAKEDO- 
NIYA, central part of the Balkan Peninsula ly- 
ing astride the frontiers of southern Yugo- 
slavia (Serbia until 1918), northern Greece, 
and southwestern Bulgaria (both since 1913). 
The eastern boundary of Albania fairly well 
defines the westernmost reaches of the ancient 
province, which never has been incorporated 
into a single state. From the Roman conquest 
of the ancient kingdom of Macedonia to the 
present, the region has been traversed by im- 
portant commercial and military corridors. 
The Via Egnatia, a paved Roman road linking 
the Adriatic with the Sea of Marmara, passed 
through centres now known as Bitola (Yugo- 
slavia) and Drama and Thessaloniki (Greece). 
The Vardar (Greek Axids) River Valley has 
always been the easiest land route from Thes- 
saloniki to the northern Balkans. Consequent- 
ly, the Byzantine (Eastern) and Ottoman em- 
pires both considered it essential to hold 
Macedonia, a region with a complex history 
and ethnology. When, in the 19th century, the 
national consciousness of the Balkan peoples 
began to awaken, Macedonia became a prob- 
lem of international magnitude. 

Including the Chalcidice (q.v.; Khalkidhiki) 
peninsula in Greece, Macedonia covers about 
25,700 sq mi (66, 600 sq km), but it is not a 
homogeneous geographical entity. Almost en- 
tirely mountainous, Macedonia’s traditional 
boundaries are, on the east, the lower Néstos 
(Mesta in Bulgaria) River and the western 
slopes of the Rhodope massif, with elevations 
to 7,188 ft (2,191 m). North of the Pirin 
mountains, which have elevations to 9,558 ft 
(2,913 m) and are a western section of the 
Rhodope dividing the Struma (Strimén in 
Greece) and Néstos rivers, the boundary turns 
west, passing south of Kyustendil, Bulg., and 
continuing west along the uplands of Siroka 
Planina (mountains), Crna Gora (mountains), 
and Sar Planina, which form the northern 
boundary of the Yugoslav Socialist Republic 
of Macedonia. Thence it turns southward by 
the Korab and Jablanica ranges and Lakes 
Ohrid and Prespa to the Grammos massif, 
with elevations to 8,033 ft (2,417 m); then 
eastward, embracing the Aliakmon Potamds 
(river) and reaching the Thermaikds K6lpos 
(Gulf of Salonika) near Mt. Olympus. 

The Peoples Republic of Macedonia, one of 
six republics within Yugoslavia, occupies 
9,928 sq mi (25,713 sq km). It is separated 
from Greek Macedonia by the Kozuf and 
Nidze ranges. Much of the Yugoslav region is 
a plateau lying between 2,000 and 3,000 ft 
above sea level. The climate approaches the 
continental type, having summer rains and 
heavy winter snowfall and distinct seasonal 
contrasts. Greek, or Aegean, Macedonia com- 
prises the coastal belt along the Aegean Sea, 
with the broad, flat, almost treeless steppes of 
Thessaloniki and the plains of the lower Stru- 
ma River along with the Kavala plain. It has 
a Mediterranean climate, with winter rain, in- 
frequent snow, and dry summers. Bulgarian, 
or Pirin, Macedonia, comprises the okrug (dis- 
trict) of Blagoevgrad (formerly Gorna Dju- 
maya) in southwestern Bulgaria, the smallest 
(2,496 sq mi [6,464 sq km]) of the three parts 
of Macedonia. It lies north of the Pirin moun- 
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tains, which are flanked by the north-south 
flowing Struma and Néstos rivers. The valleys 
have a modified Mediterranean climate, but 
the wild Pirins are snowbound in winter. The 
Belasitsa range (Oros Kerkini in Greece; 
Belasica in Yugoslavia), with elevations to 
6,655 ft (2,028 m), is a natural frontier be- 
tween Aegean and Pirin Macedonia; the 
Maleshevska and Osogovska ranges, with 
peaks reaching 6,310 ft (1,923 m) and 7,386 ft 
(2,251 m), respectively, are the boundary be- 
tween the Pirin and the Vardar River of 
Yugoslav Macedonia. The major highway 
linking the two Macedonias follows the Stru- 
meshnitsa (Strumica in Yugoslavia) Valley, 
parallel to the Belasitsa range just north of the 
Greek border. 

Yugoslav Macedonia contains the great 
majority of the Macedonian people, whose 
Slavic language is more akin to Bulgarian 
than to the Serbo-Croatian of Yugoslavia. Of 
the rest, the major groups are Albanians and 
Turks. In the Greek province are Slavic 
speakers, Macedonians, and Pomaks, or Bul- 
garian-speaking Muslims. 

-area and population table 19:1102 

‘geography, area, and population 8:312f; 
table 318 

‘map, Greece 8:314 

-map, Yugoslavia 19:1100 

-medieval literary tradition 10:1127g 

-Venizélos’ Greek territorial acquisition 19:76f 


Macedonia, Kingdom of, ancient country 
north of Greece in the Balkan Peninsula; 
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The kingdom of Philip 1 
(359 Bc-336 Bc) 


Macedonia 
before 359 Bc 


achieved hegemony over the Greek world in 
the 4th century Bc. The cultural links of pre- 
historic Macedonia were mainly with Greece 
and Anatolia. The people who first called 
themselves Macedonians are known from c. 
700 onward, when they pushed eastward from 
their home on the Haliacmon (Aliakmon) 
River under the leadership of King Perdiccas I 
and his successors. Athenian control of the 
coastal regions forced Macedonian rulers to 
concentrate on unifying the uplands and 
plains of Macedonia—a task finally achieved 
by Amyntas III (reigned 393/392-370/369). 
Two of Amyntas’ sons, Alexander II and 
Perdiccas III, reigned only briefly. Amyntas’ 
third son, Philip II, assumed control in the 
name of Perdiccas’ infant heir; but having re- 
stored order he made himself king (reigned 
359-336) and raised Macedonia to a predomi- 
nant position throughout all Greece. Most 
knowledge about the Macedonian monarchy 
is derived from Philip II’s reign. The mon- 
archy was a popular institution, limited in 
power by a strong nobility and a free, out- 
spoken peasantry. The eldest inherited the 
throne, but the people in arms had the right to 
acclaim the new king and also to act as a 
court of high treason. Foreign policy re- 
mained a royal prerogative. 

Philip’s son Alexander III (reigned 336-323; 


see Alexander III the Great) overthrew the 
Achaemenian (Persian) Empire and carried 
Macedonian arms to the Nile and Indus riv- 
ers. On Alexander’s death at Babylon his gen- 
erals divided up the satrapies of his empire 
and used them as bases in a struggle to ac- 
quire the whole. From 321 to 301 warfare was 
almost continual. Macedonia itself remained 
the heart of the empire, and its possession 
(along with the control of Greece) was keenly 
contested. Antipater (Alexander’s regent in 
Europe) and his son Cassander managed to 
retain control of Macedonia and Greece until 
Cassander’s death (297), which threw Mace- 
donia into civil war. After a six-year rule 
(294-288) by Demetrius I Poliorcetes, Mace- 
donia again fell into a state of internal confu- 
sion, intensified by Galatian marauders from 
the north. In 277 Antigonus II Gonatas, the 
capable son of Demetrius, repulsed the Gala- 
tians and was hailed as king by the Macedoni- 
an army. Under him the country achieved a 
stable monarchy—the Antigonid dynasty, 
which ruled Macedonia from 277 to 168. 

Under Philip V (reigned 221-179) and Per- 
seus (reigned 179-168) Macedonia clashed 
with Rome and lost. Under Roman control 
Macedonia at first (168-146) formed four in- 
dependent republics without common bonds, 
Later, however, Macedonia became a Roman 
province with the four sections as administra- 
tive units. Macedonia remained the bulwark 
of Greece, and the northern frontiers saw fre- 
quent campaigning against neighbouring 
tribes. Toward ap 400 the province was divid- 
ed into Macedonia and Macedonia Secunda 
(or Salutaris), in the diocese of Moesia. The 
district known as Macedonia in later times lies 
in approximately the same area as the ancient 
kingdom. 

- Alexander the Great and expansion of 

empire 1:468g 

-Antigonus II’s territorial expansion 1:991d 
-Antigonus I’s wars and defeat 1:990e 

-Archaic Greek centres 8:332a; map 326 
-conditions under Roman rule 8:390b 
-Demosthenes’ opposition to Philip I] 5:579a 
-Hellenistic era’s conditions and events 8:381d 
-Tranian settlement and hostility 9:839f 
-Istanbul under siege 9:1069f 

-Philip I's military and political 

contribution 14:225e 

-Ptolemy II’s military rivalry 15:182d 

-rise to hegemony 8:366d; map 326 

-Roman conquest 8:384g 

-Seleucid Kingdom’s historical roots 16:50la 
-visual art of ancient Greece 19:295f 

-war tactics of Philip I] and Alexander 19:574c 
- weapons system and battle tactics 19:682f 


Macedonianism, a 4th-century Christian 
heresy that denied the full personality and 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. According to this 
heresy, the Holy Spirit was created by the Son 
and was thus subordinate to the Father and 
the Son. In Orthodox Christian theology, 
God is one in essence but three in Person, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, who are distinct 
and equal. 

The name of Macedonius, a Semi-Arian, 
became associated with the heresy (probably 
unjustly) some 20 years after his deposition in 
360 as bishop of Constantinople. Those who 
accepted the heresy, the Macedonians, were 
also and more descriptively known as 
Pneumatomachians, the “Spirit Fighters.” 
Macedonianism was condemned by the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople (381) and suppressed by 
the emperor Theodosius I. 


Macedonian language, South Slavic lan- 
guage most closely related to Bulgarian. 
Macedonian became the official language of 
the People’s Republic of Macedonia, an au- 
tonomous area in Yugoslavia, when it was es- 
tablished in the 1940s. The language is also 
spoken in adjacent areas of Bulgaria and 
Greece. Although the language of the earliest 
Old Church Slavonic manuscripts (10th-11th 
century) contains local Macedonian features, 
and texts in a standardized artificial Slavonic 
used by all Orthodox South Slavs appear 


from the area from the late 12th century, no 
texts approximating the spoken language are 
known before c. 1790. 

Macedonian, like Bulgarian, no longer de- 
clines nouns for case. There are three main 
dialect groups: (1) the northern dialects, simi- 
lar to the neighbouring Serbian dialects; (2) 
the eastern dialects, similar to and gradually 
shading into Bulgarian; and (3) the distinctive 
western dialects, most widely used and chosen 
as the basis for the standard language. 
-location and status 16:866h; tables 871 
-Slavic comparative grammar and 

prosody 16:871c passim to 873c 
-Slavic languages distribution map 16:868 


Macedonian literature: see Yugoslav liter- 
ature. 


Macedonian question, in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, a struggle among the Balkan pow- 
ers for possession of Macedonia. An attempt 
by Bulgaria to seize the area from Ottoman 
Turkey was blocked by Great Britain and the 
other great powers in 1878. Thereafter, 
Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria all laid claim to 
the disputed territory. They expelled the 
Turks in 1912, and after a brief war among 
themselves, divided Macedonia into three 
parts in 1913. Bulgaria annexed the Serbian 
portion during World War I, but was forced 
to return it with some additions in 1919. 
imperialism and nationalism 2:628c 


Macedonian Wars, four conflicts between 
the ancient Roman Republic and the kingdom 
of Macedonia, which led to Rome’s final 
domination of the Hellenic states. The First 
War (214-205 sc) occurred in the context of 
the Second Punic War when Hannibal of Car- 
thage and Philip V of Macedon made an al- 
liance against Rome. The conflict, in which 
the Greeks participated as allies on either 
side, ended with terms favourable to Philip. 
The Second War (200-196) was unpopular at 
Rome since it followed so soon after the ex- 
hausting conflict with Carthage. It was 
launched by the Roman Senate against Philip 
after he refused to guarantee to make no hos- 
tile moves against the states of Greece or 
(along with the Seleucid king, Antiochus IIT) 
Ptolemaic Egypt. Philip was defeated, and the 
terms of peace included the loss of most of his 
navy, payment of a large indemnity to Rome, 
and the extension of Roman influence over 
Greece. The Third War (171-168), which 
arose from Roman efforts to curtail Greek 
and Macedonian autonomy, resulted in the 
defeat of Perseus, the son and successor of 
Philip, and the reduction of Macedonia to 
four formally autonomous republics that had 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome. In the 
Fourth War (149-148) the Roman praetor 
Metellus Macedonicus ended a Macedonian 
rebellion under the royal pretender Andris- 
cus; Macedonia was then made a Roman 
province. These wars caused increasing in- 
volvement by Rome in Hellenic affairs and led 
to its domination of the whole eastern Medi- 
terranean area. 
-Philip V’s secret compact 15:1093d 
-Punic Wars and Roman power 

struggles 15:279f 
-third war causes and effects 8:384h 


Macedonicus, Lucius Aemilius Paullus: 
see Paullus Macedonicus, Lucius Aemilius. 


Macedonicus, Quintus Caecilius Metel- 
lus: see Metellus Macedonicus, Quintus 
Caecilius. = 


Macedonius (fl. 4th century ap), Greek bish- 
op of Constantinople (modern Istanbul) and a 
leading moderate Arian theologian in the 4th- 
century Trinitarian controversy; his teaching 
concerning the Son, or Logos (Greek: the 
“Word”), oscillated between attributing to 
him an “identity of essence” (Greek homo- 
ousios) and “perfect similarity” with the 
divinity of the Father, or Godhead. Following 
Macedonius’ death, c. 362, his adherents 
formed a Christian sect called Macedonians, 


who developed his doctrine and were charged 
with heresy at the general Council of Constan- 
tinople in 381 for rejecting the divinity of the 
Spirit. 

A controversial bishop, Macedonius, c. 339, 
usurped the episcopal throne of Constantino- 
ple from the orthodox incumbent with the 
‘support of the Arian faction, a heretical group 
that denied the absolute divinity of the Son. 
Except for the conservative, or orthodox, as- 
cendancy (346-351), he held office until 360. 
Although he maintained an ambiguous theo- 
logical starice, he repressed the orthodox Ni- 
cene element in Constantinople. Because of 
his semi-Arian orientation or because of 
political differences, however, he fell out of fa- 
vour with the Roman emperor Constantius II 
(reigned 337-361) and, at a local council in 
360, was deposed and exiled. 

Late in the 4th century, certain Latin and 
Greek theologians began referring to the 
Macedonian sect, Pneumatomachoi (Greek: 
“Opponents of the Spirit”), as holding ortho- 
dox doctrine regarding the Son but being he- 
retical in speaking of the Spirit as created. Af- 
ter enduring persecution in the 5th century by 
the Nestorians, a politically prominent he- 
retical body in Constantinople teaching the es- 
sential humanity of Christ, many Macedoni- 
ans returned to the orthodox wing to dissoci- 
ate themselves from the Arians. 


macehaul, Aztec commoner social class. 
-Aztec societal structure 11:952f 


Maceio, formerly mAcayo, capital of Ala- 
goas state, northeastern Brazil, below low 
bluffs on a level strip of land between the At- 
lantic Ocean and a shallow lagoon. It dates 
from 1815, when a small settlement there was 
created a villa; in 1839 it became capital of 
Alagoas (then a province) and was given city 
status. 


Governor's Palace, Maceio, Braz. 


Epaminondas Carneiro Lima 


Jaragua port, immediately to the east, is pro- 
tected by a reef; its harbour can accommo- 
date vessels of light draft. Oceangoing ships 
anchor outside the reef. South of the port is 
the shallow entrance to the Lagoa do Norte 
(or Mundad), a saltwater lake extending in- 
ward for several miles. 

The city’s economy is basically industrial 
(textile mills, sugar refineries, distilleries, and 
soap and cigarette factories); exports include 
sugar, cotton, and rum. Nearby are coconut 
and dende palm plantations. Maceié has rail 
and road connections with interior towns and 
with Recife and other cities to the north. 
There is a domestic air service from Jaragua. 

A lighthouse, situated on a hill in the centre 
of the city, is a conspicuous landmark, half a 
mile from the sea. Colonial buildings include 
the Government Palace and the church of 
’ Bom Jesus dos Martires. Maceio is the seat of 

a federal university, founded 1961. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 242,867. 
9°40’ S, 35°43’ W 

-commercial and che importance 1: Hose 

-map, Brazil 3:124 


Maéek, Vladimir (b. July 20, 1879, Jas- 
trebarsko, near Zagreb, Austria-Hungary, 
now Yugoslavia—d. May 15, 1964, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Croatian nationalist and leader of 
the Croatian Peasant Party who opposed Ser- 
bian domination of Yugoslavia; he served as 
deputy prime minister in the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment from 1939 to 1941. 

Macek became a member of the Croatian 
Peasant Party in 1905, when Croatia was part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 1920 he 
was elected a member of the Yugoslav consti- 
tutional assembly, but, along with other 
members of his party, he refused to partici- 
pate. In August 1928, after Stjepan Radic¢, the 
party’s leader, was assassinated, Macek took 
over the leadership of the party, which was 
changing from a social and agrarian move- 
ment into a nationalist party dominated by 
middle-class intellectuals opposed to the Bel- 
grade regime. He fought for a federal system, 
and when he refused to submit to King Alex- 
ander, who had assumed dictatorial powers 
(1929), he was twice imprisoned (1929-30; 
1933-34). Under the semi-dictatorial regency 
of Prince Paul following the assassination of 
King Alexander (1934), parliamentary elec- 
tions were held, and Macek’s candidates won 
eae victory in 1935 and again in 

In August 1939 Macek negotiated a compro- 
mise agreement with the government of 
Dragisa Cvetkovic, whereby Croatia would 
became autonomous with its own parliament. 
Croatia would also be represented in the cen- 
tral government at Belgrade, which Macek 
entered as deputy prime minister in the same 
month. During World War II he reluctantly 
agreed to the Anti-Comintern Pact (Germany, 
Italy, and Japan) on March 25, 1941, in ex- 
change for German guarantees. Two days lat- 
er a military coup replaced Paul’s regency 
with King Peter II, and Macek remained in 
the new administration, After the conquest of 
Yugoslavia by the Axis powers (April 1941), 
he refused their invitation to head a puppet 
government and withdrew from_ politics. 
When the Communists took over the country 
in 1945, he fled to Paris and eventually settled 
in Washington, where he wrote Jn the Struggle 
for Freedom (1957). 


Macenta, capital of Macenta Region; south- 
eastern Guinea, in the Guinea Highlands (at 
2,033 ft [620 m]), on the road from Nzérékoré 
to Guéckédou. It is the chief trade centre (tea, 
coffee, rice, cassava, kola nuts, and palm oil 
and kernels) for a forest region mainly inhab- 
ited by the Toma (Loma, Buzi) and the Mus- 
lim Malinke peoples. Macenta has a tea-pro- 
cessing plant (1968), an agricultural research 
station, a sawmill, a government hospital, and 
several secondary schools. Since the 1930s, 
diamonds have been extracted from the upper 
reaches of the Makona River north of the 
town. Sérédou, 21 mi (34 km) southeast, sur- 
rounded by cinchona plantations, produces 
quinine for export. Pop. (latest est.) region, 
111,000 

-map, Guinea 8:467 


Maceo (y Grajales), Antonio (1845-96), 
political leader in the Cuban struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

-Zanjon conditions dissatisfaction 5:357b 


maceral, organic component of coal, analo- 
gous to minerals i in inorganic rocks. Macerals 
are one basis on which coals are classified. 
They can be identified only under the micro- 
scope, using either of two methods: the thin- 
section technique, which makes use of trans- 
mitted light, is useful for form and structure 
(morphological) my ae and was devel- 
oped mainly in the U.S. and Great Britain; 
and the polished-section technique, which 
makes use of reflected light, is useful for quan- 
titative measurements and was developed 
mainly in Europe. Because of the use of these 
two techniques, two nomenclatures have de- 
veloped, depending on the optical properties 
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and morphology of the macerals or according 
to their technological properties. 
-coal compostion and classification 4:790g; 
fig. 792 
-coal petrologic components table 4:791 


Macerata, capital of Macerata province, in 
Marche region of central Italy, situated on a 
hill between the Potenza and Chienti rivers, 
south of Ancona. The town was built in the 
10th and 11th centuries on the ruins of the an- 
cient Helvia Recina, destroyed c. 408 by Ala- 
ric, the Visigothic king and conqueror of 
Rome. A commune in the 12th century and 
the seat of a bishop from 1320, it passed to 
the Papal States c. 1445. Noteworthy build- 
ings include the Loggia dei Mercanti (1485- 
91), the Neoclassical Sferisterio (sports arena), 
the cathedral (1771-90), and the church of 
Sta. Maria delle Vergini (1555- 73), with a 
painting by Tintoretto, Macerata is the seat of 
a university with a faculty of jurisprudence, 
founded in 1290, and of several learned insti- 
tutes and has a civic art gallery, with a nota- 
ble collection of paintings, and a library with 
an annexed art gallery; Museo del Risor- 
gimento contains mementos of the 19th-cen- 
tury Italian independence movement. The 
town was the birthplace of the astronomer 
Francesco de Vico, the Jesuit missionary 
fee Ricci, and the poet Giovanni Crescim- 
eni. 

Macerata is an important agricultural mar- 
ket for cereals, and the locality is known for 
sheep and pig breeding, horticulture, and 
floriculture; industries include brewing, brick- 
making, and the manufacture of musical in- 
struments. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 43,612. 
43°18’ N, 13°27’ E 
‘map, Italy 9:1088 
-province area and population table 1 9:1094 


maceration, technique for extracting essen- 
tial oils from vegetable matter; it consists of 
inserting the vegetable matter (usually flow- 
ers) in molten fat immediately after picking. 
The process requires one to two hours at a 
Se eeaoniiae from 45° to 80° C (113° to 176° 
F). 


-essential oil extraction process 13:534h 
‘pharmaceutical preparation 14:197a 


Macewen, Sir William (1848-1924), Scot- 
tish surgeon. 
‘pioneering neurosurgical procedures 11:838a 


Mac family, Vietnamese clan that estab- 
lished a dynasty ruling the Tongking area of 
North Vietnam from 1527 to 1592. 

The Mac family began as ministers to the Le 
kings of the Vietnamese Later Le dynasty 
(1428-1787). By the end of the 15th century, 
however, the Later Le rulers had become vir- 
tually powerless, and in 1527 Mac Dang 
Dung, the head of the family, usurped the 
throne. Eight years later the powerful Nguyen 
family re-established the Le monarchs and 
drove the Mac family out of central and 
southern Vietnam, They were, however, able 
to establish their own kingdom in the north, 
which was recognized:as an independent state 
by the Chinese protectors of the region. 
Weakened by internal dissension, in 1592 the 
Mac lost most of their territory to the Trinh 
family, who also formerly served as ministers 
to the Later Le dynasty. Nevertheless the 
Mac, with the support of the Chinese, 
managed to retain a small amount of territory 
on the Vietnamese-Chinese border until 1677. 


Macfarquhar, Colin (17452-21793), Scot- 
tish printer, who, with Andrew Bell, founded 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1768. A print- 
er in Edinburgh and presumably the printer of 
the Britannica—for the first edition is stated 
to have been sold at his printing office in 
Nicolson Street—he remains an obscure 
figure. Even the dates and places of his birth 
and death are uncertain. The one certainty 
about his part in launching the Britannica is 


— 
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that he edited the early volumes of the third 
edition (1788-97). 
-Encyclopedia Britannica origin and 

treatment 6:789h 


Mac Flecknoe, or a Satyr upon the True- 
Blew-Protestant Poet (1682), poem by 
John Dryden lampooning Thomas Shadwell. 
-Dryden’s satire on Shadwell 5:1064f 


McGee, Thomas D’Arcy (b. April 13, 
1825, Carlingford, County Louth—d. April 7, 
1868, Ottawa, Ont.), Irish-Canadian writer 
and chief political orator of the Canadian fed- 
eration movement. 

An Irish patriot, McGee was associated with 
The Nation (1846-48), the literary organ of 
the Young Ireland political movement. He 
was implicated in the abortive Irish rebellion 
of 1848 and fied to the United States, where 
he established two newspapers, the New York 
Nation and the American Celt. He gradually 
came to advocate peaceful reform for Ireland 


Thomas D'Arcy McGee, c. 1862 


By courtesy of the Public Archives of Canada 


rather than the revolution advocated by ex- 
tremists, and in 1857 he moved to Canada. 
Serving in the legislature and as a government 
official, he played a major role in the Canadi- 
an federation movement. According to his 
long-held belief that literary and cultural na- 
tionalism must go along with political in- 
volvement, he encouraged the development of 
a Canadian culture and wrote nationalist po- 
etry. He was assassinated in Ottawa, presum- 
ably for remarks made against the Canadian 
Fenians, Irish nationalists. Selections from 
McGee’s writings appear in two edited collec- 
tions: The Poems of Thomas D’ Arcy McGee 
(1869) and D’Arcy McGee: A Collection of 
Speeches and Addresses (1937). 


McGee, William John (b. April 17, 1853, 
Farley, lowa—d. Sept. 4, 1912, Washington, 
D.C.), geologist and archaeologist, noted for 
his pioneer studies of Pleistocene geology of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, the stratigraphy 
of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, and his argu- 
ments for the role of sheetfloods in pediment 
formation, 

McGee was in charge of the U.S. Geological 
Survey division of the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
from 1883 until 1893, when he was appointed 
to the Bureau of American Ethnology. In 
1903 he became head of the department of an- 
thropology of the St. Louis world’s fair, and 
in 1905 was appointed director of the St. 
Louis Art Museum. From 1907 until his 
death, he served with the Inland Waterways 
Commission and the Bureau of Soils of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

McGee’s work included the application of 
geomorphology to the interpretation of land- 
scape evolution, studies of hydrology, and the 
anthropology of American Indians, He wrote 
The Geology of the Head of Chesapeake Bay 
(1888), The Seri Indians (1898), and Outlines 
of Hydrology (1908). Ode 
Mac Ghill Eathain, Somhairle, also sor- 
LEY, Of SAMUEL, MACLEAN (1911-__), poet who 


helped establish a new 20th-century school of 
Scots Gaelic poetry. 


McGill, James (b. Oct. 6, 1744, Glasgow— 
d. Dec. 19, 1813, Montreal), fur trader, mer- 
chant, and politician in Canada who founded 
McGill University in Montreal. 

McGill emigrated from Scotland to Canada, 
where he became involved in the fur trade. 
About 1774 he made his headquarters at 
Montreal and soon became an important 
figure in the fur trade. 

McGill represented the west ward of Mon- 
treal in the Legislative Assembly of Lower 
Canada (now Quebec) in 1792-96 and 1800- 
04; in 1793 he was appointed a member of the 
Executive Council of the province. During the 
War of 1812 between the United States and 
Great Britain, he was an honorary colonel of 
the Montreal Infantry Volunteer Regiment. 
He bequeathed much of his estate to the 
founding of McGill University. 


McGillicuddy, Cornelius Alexander 
(baseball manager): see Mack, Connie. 


Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, mountain range in 
Ireland, located on the Iveragh peninsula in 
County Kerry. Its geological basis is a long 
anticlinal range of Devonian sandstones that 
was strongly glaciated, producing many val- 
leys, serrated ridges, and peaks (reeks means 
“ridge,” or “crests’’), including Carrantuohill 
(3,414 ft [1,041 m]), the highest mountain in 
Ireland. There are extensive moraines to the 
west and north. 

51°59’ N, 9°47’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 
McGillivray, Alexander 11:227 (b. c. 1759 
—d. Feb. 17, 1793, Pensacola, now in Flor- 
ida), principal chief of the Creek Indians in the 
years following the American Revolution, was 
largely responsible for the Creeks’ retention of 
their tribal identity and the major part of their 
homeland for another generation. 

Abstract of text biography. At age 14 
McGillivray moved to Charleston, South 
Carolina, for tutoring, and then served a short 
apprenticeship in a countinghouse in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. He returned to the Creek na- 
tion upon the outbreak of the American 
Revolution and sided with the British. He was 
made chief by his people. From then until his 
premature death he resisted U.S. encroach- 
ments on Creek territory by his own efforts 
and by placing himself under the protection of 
Spanish authorities in Florida and Louisiana. 


McGill University, private, nondenomina- 
tional, coeducational, English-language insti- 
tution of higher education located in Montre- 
al, founded 1821. It is one of Canada’s largest 
universities. Particularly noted for its work in 
chemistry, medicine, and biology, McGill has 
faculties of agriculture, arts, dentistry, engi- 
neering, graduate studies and research, law, 
medicine, religious studies, music, education, 
management, and science; schools of architec- 
ture, food science, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, physical and occupational 
therapy, social work, and nursing; and a Cen- 
tre for Continuing Education. Incorporated in 
the university system are Macdonald College 
at Sainte-Anne de Bellevue, specializing in bi- 
ological and agricultural sciences and educa- 
tion, and Royal Victoria College in Montreal, 
the women’s college of the university. In the 
later 1970s there were about 18,000 students. 
-football games against Harvard in 1874 7:506b 
-Quebec’s dual educational system 15:331b 


McGovern, George S(tanley) (b. July 19, 
1922, Avon, S.D.), U.S. senator and unsuc- 
cessful reformist Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1972; he campaigned on a plat- 
form advocating an immediate end to the 
Vietnamese war and a broad program of so- 
cial and economic change—a position that led 
many observers to view him as a new Populis 


in U.S. politics. 1 oH $3) 
After service in World War II, McGovern 
earned a Ph.D. in history at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., and later taught at 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 


McGovern 


By courtesy, of the McGovern Presidential Campaign 
Headquarters 


S.D. He was active in Democratic politics, be- 
ginning in 1948, and served in the House of 
Representatives (1957-60). After losing an 
election for a Senate seat in South Dakota in 
1960, he served for two years as the director 
of the Food for Peace Program under Pres. 
John F. Kennedy. Stressing farm-support pro- 
grams, McGovern won election to the U.S. 
Senate in 1962 and was re-elected in 1968. By 
then he had emerged as one of the leading op- 
ponents to continued U.S. military involve- 
ment in Indochina. 

As chairman of a Commission on Party 
Structure and Delegate Selection prior to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1972, 
McGovern helped enact party reforms that 
gave increased representation to minority 
groups at the convention. Supported by these 
new groups, he won the presidential nomina- 
tion but alienated many of the more tradition- 
al elements in the Democratic Party, After an 
initial dispute over the suitability of his choice 
for vice president, Sen. Thomas F. Eagleton 
of Missouri (who was then replaced by R. 
Sargent Shriver), McGovern was unable to 
unify the party sufficiently to offer an effective 
challenge to the incumbent Republican presi- 
dent, Richard M. Nixon, who defeated him by 
an overwhelming margin. 

-presidential campaign 18:999e 


McGraw, John Joseph (b. April 7, 1873, 
Truxton, N.Y.—d. Feb. 25, 1934, New Ro- 
chelle), professional baseball player and 
manager who directed New York Giant teams 
to 10 National League championships. He 
was called “Little Napoleon” because of his 
short stature, shrewdness, and veneer of 
harshness. «oe: 

During the 1890s McGraw was a star infield- 
er for the Baltimore National League club. 
His .391 mark of 1899 remains the highest 
batting average attained by any major-league 
third baseman. “ROSS 

In 1901 McGraw was appointed manager of 
the Baltimore club in the new American 
League. On July 19, 1902, he returned to the 


McGraw, 1910 
The Bettmann Archive 


National League as manager of the New York 
team. Until his retirement in June 1932 the 
Giants were generally the most feared team in 
the league. They won league championships in 
1904, 1905, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1917, 1921, 
1922, 1923, and 1924, taking World Series ti- 
tles in 1905, 1921, and 1922. In his 33 years 
of managing, McGraw’s teams won 2,840 
games, a total exceeded only by that of one 
other manager, Connie Mack. 

-Orioles and Giants management 2:732a 


MacGregor, John (1825-92), Scottish phi- 
lanthropist and traveller. 
-canoeing on waterways of Europe 2:1160f 


MacGregor, Robert: see Rob Roy. 


McGuffey, William Holmes (b. Sept. 23, 
1800, Pennsylvania—d. May 4, 1873, Char- 
lottesville, Va.), educator who is remembered 
chiefly for his series of elementary school 
readers. With little formal education, 
McGuffey mastered the school arts and began 
teaching in the Ohio frontier schools at the 
age of 13. While teaching, he continued his 
own education intermittently—under private 
tutors, at Greersburg Academy, and at Wash- 
ington (Pennsylvania) College. 


“a 


McGuffey, oil painting by an. unknown 
artist; in'the collection of Ohio University, 
Athens 

By courtesy of Ohio University, Athens 


During his ten years (from 1826) on the 
faculty we Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
McGuffey took great interest in public educa- 
tion and assisted the teachers of the local ele- 
mentary schools. In his own home he estab- 
ise a model school for neighbourhood chil- 

en, 

In 1835 he contracted with the Cincinnati 
publishers Truman and Smith to compile four 
school readers, the first and second of which 
were published in 1836 and the third and 
fourth in 1837, A fifth appeared in 1844. A 
spelling book by McGuffey’s brother, Alex- 
ander Hamilton McGuffey, was published in 
1846, and a sixth reader was added in 1857. 
These textbooks became virtually the univer- 
sal readers in the expanding common schools 
of the Middle West and South. They went 
through many editions and sold 122,000,000 
copies. 

McGuffey served as president of Cincinnati 
College (1836-39) and of Ohio University, 
Athens (1839-43). He was a founder of the 
common school system of Ohio. In 1845 he 
was elected to the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy at the University of Virginia, 
Chapaitesle, a position he held until his 

eath. . 


Mach, Ernst (b. Feb. 18, 1838, Turas, now 
in Czechoslovakia—d. Feb. 19, 1916, Haar, 
in modern West Germany), physicist and 
philosopher who developed a theory of 
knowledge that considered the relationship 
between experimental psychology and modern 
physics and who established the basic princi- 
ples of modern scientific positivism. 

Three years after his appointment as profes- 
sor of mathematics at the University of Graz, 
Austria, in 1864, Mach joined the faculty of 
the University of Prague, where he dates his 
most. productive Deas ma professor fe) phusies 
(1867-95, 


Mach 


By courtesy of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna 


In the 1870s Mach conducted classic studies 
in experimental psychology on the perception 
of bodily rotation. These were the basis of 
his Beitrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen 
(1886; Eng. trans., Contributions to the Anal- 
ysis of the Sensations, 1897). This work estab- 
lished the distinction between physics and psy- 
chology and stated a positivist view accept- 
able to both disciplines. Mach adopted 
philosopher David Hume’s idea that phe- 
nomena under scientific investigation can be 
understood only in terms of experiences, or 
“sensations,” present in the observation of the 
phenomena. This positivist view, which many 
scientists came to share, holds that no state- 
ment in natural science is admissible unless it 
is empirically verifiable. His exceptionally rig- 
orous criteria of verifiability led him to reject 
such metaphysical concepts as absolute time 
and space and prepared the way for the Ein- 
stein relativity theory. 

Mach was professor of inductive philosophy 
at the University of Vienna from 1895 to 
1901, when he was elected to the Austrian 
House of Peers. He enjoyed popularity as a 
lecturer because of the clarity and force with 
which he expressed his ideas. He expanded the 
epistemology of his Analyse in Erkenntnis und 
Irrtum (1905; “Knowledge and Error’’). His 
philosophy survived to become an inspiration 
of the Vienna Circle, an influential group of 
philosophers who advanced logical positivism 
in the 1920s. His name is popularly associated 
with the Mach number, the ratio of the speed 
of an aircraft to the local speed of sound. 
-cosmology and macroscopic physics 12:870h 
-ear and equilibrium experiments 5:1130e 
-Empiricist view of atom 16:383a 
-Kantian themes in science philosophy 16:379e 

passim to 381d 

-Operationalist view of science 

referent 16:390b 

-Positivist theories and criticism 14:878a passim 

to 879a 

-skepticism about speculative 

metaphysics 16:833b 


Macha, in Celtic religion, patron goddess of 
Emain Macha, capital of the kingdom of Ul- 
ster; she was one of a trio of Celtic war god- 
desses and, possibly, a survival of a more an- 
cient mother goddess. In Irish tradition she 
was also one of three representations of a sin- 
gle deity, Macha. The first Macha was the 
wife of the leader Nemhed. The. second 
Macha was at first the sole ruler of Ireland 
but later married and completely dominated 
one of her rivals, Cimbaeth. Opposed by the 
five sons of another rival, she seduced them 
and forced them to build the royal fort of 
Emain Macha. The third Macha was the 
supernatural wife of a wealthy Ulster widow- 
er, Crunnchu mac Agnomain; she also seems 
to have been the Irish equivalent of the 
Gaulish horse goddess Epona. Because of an 
indiscreet boast of her husband, she was 
forced to race against the swift horses of the 
king Conchobar mac Nessa, while she was ac- 
tually in labour. Nevertheless, she beat the 
horses and gave birth to twins at the winning 
post before the horses could reach her, Dying 
in childbirth, she invoked a curse on the men 
of Ulster so they would suffer the pains of la- 
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bour at times of crisis. From this episode the 
royal fort was named Emain Macha (Macha’s 
Twins). 


Macha, Karel Hynek (b. Nov. 16, 1810, 
Prague—d. Nov. 5, 1836, Litoméfice, Bo- 
hemia), greatest poet of Czech Romanticism, 
perhaps the greatest of all Czech poets. Born 
of poor parents, Macha was influenced as a 
student by the Czech national revival and by 
English and Polish Romantic literature. Other 
sources of inspiration were his wanderings 
amid ruined castles in the Bohemian country- 
side and a journey to northern Italy (1834). In 
1836 he took up a legal post in Litomérice but 
soon succumbed to pneumonia, when not 
quite 26 years old. 

After schoolboy attempts to write in Ger- 
man, Macha began (1830) to write poems, 
sketches, and novels in Czech. Practically all 
his prose works remained unfinished, but they 
exhibit a mastery not previously attained by 
writers in the newly revived literary language. 
His lyrics express a characteristic but highly 
individual Romantic pessimism. His best 
work is the lyrical epic Maj (1836; May, 
1932). Strongly Byronic in subject, this poem 
contains four cantos and two intermezzos. It 
concerns Vilém, an outlaw known as the “‘for- 
est lord” and the “man of dread,” who kills 
the man who has seduced his beloved Jarmila, 
unaware that the offender is his father. While 
in prison, Vilém meditates on the “mystic ele- 
ments” of nature and struggles with the loneli- 
ness of the condemned; finally he is beheaded. 

Coldly received at the time (the Romantic 
nationalists demanded a less equivocal “mes- 
sage”), Maj has exercised an almost magical 
fascination on Czech poets and critics of the 
20th century. 

Macha’s letters and diaries, Dilo Karla Hyn- 
ka Machy, edited by K. Jansky (3 vol., 1948- 
50), are an essential supplement and back- 
ground to his poetry. 

-Czechoslovak 19th-century literature 10:1211c 


Machado, Bernardino Luis (b. March 28, 
1851, Rio de Janeiro—d. April 29, 1944, 
Oporto, Port.), statesman, president of Portu- 
gal from August 1915 to December 1917 and 
from December 1925 to May 1926. A profes- 
sor at Coimbra University from 1879, Ma- 
chado was elected twice to the chamber of 
peers as representative of the university (1890, 
1894). He was also minister of public works 
(1893) and created the first labour court in 
Portugal. In 1902, after espousing republican- 
ism, he was elected president of the governing 
board of the Republican Party. With the 
overthrow of the monarchy (1910), he served 
as minister of foreign affairs (1910-11); depu- 
ty to the constituent assembly and senator 
(1911); and minister (later ambassador) to 
Brazil (1912). While he was prime minister 
and minister of the interior in 1914, he com- 
mitted Portugal to the side of Great ‘Britain in 
World War I. Elected president on Aug. 6, 
1915, he was overthrown by the rightist revo- 
lution of Dec. 8, 1917. He became president 
again on Dec, 11, 1925, but was once more 
deposed (May 28, 1926) by a military revolt, 
which brought Antonio de Oliveira Salazar to 
power. Machado went into exile, but in 1940 
he was allowed to return home. 

-Portuguese political unrest 14:872g 


Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria (b. 
June 21, 1839, Rio de Janeiro—d. Sept. 29, 
1908, Rio de Janeiro), poet, novelist, and 
short story writer, the classic master of Brazil- 
ian literature, whose art is rooted in the tradi- 
tions of European culture and transcends the 
influence of Brazilian literary schools. The son 
of a house painter of mixed Negro and Por- 
tuguese ancestry, he was raised, after his 
mother’s death, by a stepmother, also of mix- 
ed parentage. Sickly, epileptic, unprepossess- 
ing in appearance, and a stutterer, he found 
employment at 17 as a printer’s apprentice 
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and began to write in his spare time. Soon he 
was publishing stories, poems, and novels in 
the Romantic tradition. 

By 1869 he was a typically successful Brazil- 
ian man of letters, comfortably provided for 
by a government position and happily married 
to a cultured woman, Carolina Augusta Xavi- 
er de Novais, the sister of a Portuguese poet. 
In that year illness forced him to withdraw 
from his active career. He emerged from this 
temporary retreat with a new novel in a strik- 
ingly original style that marked a clear break 
with the literary conventions of the day. This 
was Memorias Postumas de Bras Cubas 
(1881; “The Posthumous Memoirs of Bras 
Cubas”; Eng. trans., Epitaph of a Small Win- 
ner, 1952), an eccentric first-person narrative 
somewhat reminiscent of Laurence Sterne’s 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentle- 
man in its flow of free association and digres- 
sion. The “small winner,” Bras Cubas, cyni- 
cally reviews his life in 160 short, often discon- 
nected chapters and, after balancing the 
good and the bad, concludes that he is slightly 
ahead since he had no children to perpetuate 
the legacy of human misery. Machado’s repu- 
tation now rests on this work, his short 
stories, and two later novels, Quincas Borba 
(1891; Philosopher or Dog?, 1954) and his 
masterpiece, Dom Casmurro (1899; Eng. 
trans,, 1953), a haunting and terrible journey 
into a mind warped by jealousy. 

The numerous biographical and critical 
works on Machado fail to account for the 
gulf between his life and work. The enigma is 
not so much that a handicapped child of the 
Rio slums with no formal education should 
have become a successful man of letters or 
even a great writer, but that he should have 
become the particular kind of writer that 
he did—urbane, aristocratic, cosmopolitan, 
aloof, and cynical. He ignored the social ques- 
tions, such as Brazilian independence and the 
abolition of slavery, that agitated most of his 
contemporaries; and he failed to share their 
enthusiasm for local colour and self-conscious 
nationalism. The locale of his fiction is usually 
Rio, but it is presented only as a city, which he 
takes for granted as though there were no oth- 
er place. The natural world is practically 
nonexistent in his work. 

Machado’s irony and skepticism are also 
rather puzzling. Though successful and hon- 
oured throughout his mature life—he became 
the first president of the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters in 1896 and held the office until his 
death—he writes with a deep-rooted pessi- 
mism and disillusionment that would be un- 
bearable were it not disguised by flippancy 
and wit. 

-Brazilian novel development 13:296f 
-Latin-American 19th-century 
literature 10:1205c 


Machado y Morales, Gerardo (b. Sept. 


29, 1871, Camajuani, Cuba—d. March 29, 
1939, Miami Beach), a hero in the Cuban War 


Machado y Morales, 1931 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


of Independence (1895-98), later elected presi- 
dent by an overwhelming majority, only to 
become one of Cuba’s most powerful dicta- 
tors. Leaving the army as a brigadier general 
after the war, he turned to farming and busi- 
ness but remained active in politics, heading 
the Liberal Party in 1920. His election to the 
presidency in 1924 was welcomed by most 
Cubans, especially the middle class, who 
thought a sensible businessman would restore 
order to Cuba’s disrupted society. To coun- 
teract economic depression caused by declin- 
ing sugar prices, Machado instituted a mas- 
sive program of public works, but was ac- 
cused of enriching himself at public expense. 
In 1927 he seized control of the Cuban politi- 
cal parties. He was re-elected in 1928, despite 
heated opposition from students and profes- 
sional men, and began to rule even more dic- 
tatorially. Disorder became widespread, and 
in 1933 U.S. Ambassador Sumner Welles, un- 
der instructions from Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, tried to mediate between Machado 
and opposition forces, but a general strike was 
called, and even the army demanded Ma- 
chado’s ouster. He was forced into an exile 
(August 12) from which he never returned. 
-dictatorship and overthrow 5:357g 


Machado y Ruiz, Antonio (1875-1939), 
Spanish Republican poet who won a high 
posthumous reputation in the ‘“‘committed” 
literature of the period after World War II. 


Machado y Ruiz, Manuel (1874-1947), 
Spanish poet and, with his brother Antonio, 
poetic playwright whose delicate technique 
and decadent refinement were strongly in- 
fluenced by the French poet Paul Verlaine and 
by the modernismo movement of Rubén 
Dario. 


Machaerhamphus alcinus: see hawk. 


Machala, capital of El Oro province, south- 
west Ecuador, in the Pacific coastal lowlands 
2 mi (3 km) from the Gulf of Guayaquil. A 
commercial centre for the surrounding 
agricultural region, the city trades in bananas, 
cacao, coffee, and hides. An annual banana 
fair is held there in the fall. Industrial devel- 
opment is slight. Puerto Bolivar, 4 mi south- 
west, is the outport of Machala and handles 
about one-quarter of Ecuador’s banana ex- 
ports. Pop. (1972 est.) 68,218. 

3°18’ S, 79°54' W 

-map, Ecuador 6:286 

Macc ang, ancient Chinese painted pottery 
style. 

-pottery designs and patterns 4:299d 


Machatschek, Fritz (b. Sept. 22, 1876, Wis- 
chau [Mahren], Austria, now ViSkov, Czech. 
—d. Sept. 25, 1957, Munich), glacial geologist 
known for his studies of the glaciology of the 
Alps. He was professor at the Universities of 
Prague, Zurich, Vienna, and Munich. His 
work included the geomorphology of moun- 
tainous areas of the world. He wrote Geomor- 
phologie (1934; “Geomorphology”), Das Re- 
lief der Erde (2 vol., 1938-40; “Topography 
of the Earth’s Surface’), and Gletscherkunde 
(1942; “Glacier Science’’). 


Machaut, Guillaume de (b. c. 1300, Ma- 
chault, Fr.—d. 1377, Reims), poet and musi- 
cian, greatly admired by contemporaries as a 
master of French versification and regarded as 
the leading French composer of the Ars 
Nova, the musical style of the 14th century. 
Although he wrote both lyrics and longer 
forms such as the dit (extended debates in dia- 
logue, with allegorical content), it is on his 
shorter poems and his musical compositions 
that his reputation rests. He was the last great 
poet in France to think of the lyric and its 
musical setting as a single entity. 

He took holy orders and in 1323 entered the 
service of John of Luxembourg, king of 
Bohemia, whom he accompanied on his wars 
as chaplain and secretary. He was rewarded 
for this service by his appointment in 1337 as 
canon of Reims cathedral. After the king’s 


death, he found another protector in the 
king’s daughter, Bonne of Luxembourg, wife 
of the future king John II of France, and in 
1349 in Charles II, king of Navarre. Honours 
and patronage continued to be lavished by 
kings and princes on Machaut at Reims until 
his death. 


WOR 


Machaut, detail of a miniature from 
Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machaunt, c. 
1370-80; in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Ms. Fr. 1584) 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


In his longer poems Machaut did not go 
beyond the themes and genres already widely 
employed in his time. Mostly didactic and al- 
legorical exercises in the well-worked courtly 
love tradition, they are of scant interest to the 
modern reader. An exception among the lon- 
ger works is Voir-Dit, which relates how a 
young girl of high rank falls in love with the 
poet because of his fame and creative accom- 
plishments. The two exchange letters and po- 
ems; some of the verses are set to music. The 
difference in age is too great, however, and the 
idyll ends in disappointment. Whether true or 
fictional, the story holds the attention by its 
sincerity. Machaut’s lyric poems also are 
based on the courtly love theme but reworked 
into a deft form with a verbal music that is of- 
ten perfectly achieved. He could fashion a 
rondeau or a ballad with a wit that made a 
jewel out of nothing. His influence—most sig- 
nificantly his technical innovations—spread 
beyond the borders of France. In England, 
Geoffrey Chaucer drew heavily upon Ma- 
chaut’s poetry for elements of The Book of the 
Duchesse. 

All of Machaut’s music has been preserved 
in 32 manuscripts, representing a large part of 
the surviving music from his period. The Ars 
Nova style in which he composed was named 
after the title of a treatise on the new 14th- 
century music, which was more refined and 
expressive than the preceding music, with a 
more flowing melodic line. He was the first 
composer to write single-handedly a poly- 
phonic setting of the mass ordinary, a work 
that has been recorded in modern perfor- 
mance. In most of this four-part setting he 
employs the characteristic Ars Nova tech- 
nique of isorhythm (repeated overlapping of a 
rhythmic pattern in varying melodic forms). 

Machaut’s secular compositions make up the 
larger part of his music. His three- and four- 
part motets (polyphonic songs in which each 
voice has a different text) number 23. Of 
these, 17 are in French, 2 are Latin mixed with 
French, and 4, like the religious motets of the 
early 13th century, are in Latin. Love is often 
the subject of their texts, and all but 3 employ 
isorhythm. Machaut’s 19 /ais are based on a 


7 


certain complex type of lyric poem and are 
usually for unaccompanied voice, although 
two are for three parts, and one is for two 
parts. They employ a great variety of musical 
material, frequently from the popular song 
and dance. His 33 virelais are also based on a 
lyric genre. Of these, 25 consist solely of a 
melody, and they, along with the bulk of his 
lais, represent the last of such unaccompanied 
songs composed in the tradition of the trou- 
véres, medieval poet-singers who flourished in 
north and central France. The rest of his vire- 
lais have one or two additional parts for in- 
strumental accompaniment, and these are 
typical of the accompanied solo song that 
became popular in the 14th century. The 
polyphonic songs he wrote, in addition to his 
motets, consist of 21 rondeaux and 41 of his 
42 ballades. The wide distribution of his music 
in contemporary manuscripts reveals that he 
was esteemed not only in France but also in 
Italy, Spain, and much of the rest of Europe. 
-ballades and motets 12:706a 

‘counterpoint and rhythm in motet 5:214c 
-early choral church music 4:443c 

-French medieval culture 7:627h 

-polyphonic art of Middle Ages 12:741g 


Machen, John Gresham (b. July 28, 1881, 
Baltimore—d. Jan. 1, 1937, Bismarck, N.D.), 
Presbyterian scholar (Princeton Theological 
Seminary) who joined in forming the doc- 
trinally conservative Presbyterian Church in 
America (1936; later named the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church) after his suspension 
from the ministry by the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., for his op- 
position to modern liberal revision of the 
17th-century English Presbyterian creed, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Criticizing 
Liberal Protestantism as unbiblical and unhis- 
torical in his Christianity and Liberalism 
(1923), he left Princeton (1929) to help found 
Westminster Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia. 


Machiavelli, Niccolo 11:227 (b. May 3, 
1469, Florence—d. June 21, 1527, Florence), 
writer, statesman, Florentine patriot, and 
original political theorist whose acute psycho- 
logical observations brought him a reputation 
of amoral cynicism. 

Abstract of text biography. Machiavelli, 
born of a poor family, emerged at 29 as head 
of an administrative and diplomatic branch of 
the Florentine republican government and 
travelled in Europe. The meteoric rise of 
Cesare Borgia in Florence (1502-03) was 
idealized by Machiavelli, who believed Italy’s 
political plight required desperate solutions. 
As chief adviser to Borgia’s successor in Flor- 
ence, Piero Soderini, Machiavelli replaced the 
traditional mercenary troops with the native 
militia, which took Pisa (1509). Missions to 
Switzerland, Germany, and France produced 
Pere sociopolitical analyses (1507, 1508, 


Despite Machiavelli’s diplomacy, the papacy 
restored the Medici to Florence (1512). Ma- 
chiavelli, suspected of plotting against them, 
was imprisoned. Released, he sought refuge 
near Florence, where he wrote his two most 
famous works: Il principe (The Prince) and 
Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio 
(“Discourses on the First Decade of Tito 
Livy”). Machiavelli became official historiog- 
rapher of Florence (1520) upon gaining the 

ood graces of the Medicis, but when they fell 
in 1527, he had no place in the new republic 
and died soon after. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
analysis of Italy’s decline 9:1146d 
-atheistic currents in the Renaissance 2:259c 
-evaluation of Cesare Borgia 3:43b 
-Fascism’s foundations in concept of 
power 7:183b 
-Guicciardini’s political similarities 8:466c 
-ideology of republican idealism 9:195a 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1132g 
-military reform methods 2:18e 
-nonfictional prose political use 10:1079e 
-political philosophy secularization 14:688f 
-political revolution violence 15:787h 


-political theories and writings 14:261g 

-Renaissance concepts of the state 15:665c 

-state as modern conception 17:609f passim 
to 611b 

-statecraft and morality 10:717a 

‘typologies of government 14:713f 

-Vico’s early influences 19:103h 


Machiavellians: Defenders of Freedom, 
The (1943), book by James Burnham. 
‘political myths of ruling class 14:694d 


Ma-chia-yao, archaeological site in China. 
‘archaeological finds 4:299f; map 298 


machicolation: see castle. 


Machida, city, Tokyo Metropolis (to), Hon- 
shu, Japan, on the border of Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture (ken). Situated on the southern slopes 
of the Tama Hills, the city was formed by the 
amalgamation of Hara-Machida and three 
neighbouring villages in 1958. During the 
Meiji era Hara-Machida was a market for 
goods destined for the port of Yokohama. In 
1908 the railway between Yokohama and Ha- 
chidji passed through the city, increasing its 
importance as a trade and transport hub. Ma- 
chida later developed as a residential suburb 
of Tokyo and Yokohama; large-scale housing 
was constructed and the population almost 
tripled between 1960 and 1970. Pop. (1970) 
202,801; (1975 prelim.) 255,303. 

35°32’ N, 139°27' E 

Ma Chih-yiian (c. 1260-1321), Chinese 
playwright and poet. 

-plot summary of major works 10:1056c 


Machilipatnam (India): see Masulipatam. 


Machimoi, Greek term for Libyan merce- 
naries of the Egyptian army (7th-6th century 
BC). 

-Psamtik I’s military politics 6:480b 


Machin, John (1680-1751), English math- 
ematician, notable for studies in finding the 
area of a circle, who was the first to compute 
the constant 7 (pi) to 100 decimal places. Ma- 
chin’s formula for this calculation has been 
used by others to extend his result. Machin 
was professor of astronomy at Gresham Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1713-51). Elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (London) in 1710, he was 
its secretary (1718-47) and contributed nu- 
merous mathematical papers to the Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions. 


machina, Greek MECHANE, flying machine of 
classical Greek theatre. 
-stage conventions of Greek drama 17:53le 


machine, political, in U.S. politics, a party 
organization controlled by an oligarchy or sin- 
gle boss and in command of the political and 
administrative apparatus of a county, city, or 
state. The main sources of power and influ- 
ence of a political machine are control of 
party nominations and patronage of public 
office. 

Political machines are well-knit, disciplined, 
and generally hierarchical in organization. 
They are so called because they are thought 
to function with the efficiency and predictabil- 
ity of a machine in the mechanical sense. 

The term political machine carries with it a 
pejorative connotation, but machine politi- 
cians and their supporters disavow the term as 
a misnomer, pointing out that a similar opera- 
tion by a losing party is called an organiza- 
tion, 


machine gun, automatic weapon invented in 
the 18th century but not introduced on a seri- 
ous scale until the 20th, when it profoundly 
altered the character of warfare. 

From the introduction of firearms in the 
Middle Ages, attempts were made to design a 
weapon that would fire more than one shot 
without reloading, typically by a cluster or 
row of barrels fired in sequence. In 1718 
James Puckle in London patented a machine 
gun that was actually produced; a model of it 
is in the Tower of London. Its chief feature, a 
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Puckle machine gun, with revolving block for firing 
square bullets, 1718 


By permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, London, Crown 
copyright reserved 


revolving cylinder that fed rounds into the 
gun’s chamber, was a basic step toward the 
automatic weapon; what prevented its success 
was the clumsy and undependable flintlock ig- 
nition. The introduction of the percussion cap 
in the 19th century led to the invention of nu- 
merous machine guns in the U.S., several of 
which were employed in the Civil War, first, 
apparently, by the Confederates in the Seven 
Days’ Battles in Virginia in 1862. In all of 
these either the cylinder or a cluster of barrels 
was hand cranked. The most successful was 
the Gatling gun, which in its later version in- 
corporated the modern cartridge, containing 
bullet, propellant, and means of ignition. 

Introduction of improved ammunition 
(smokeless powder) made it possible to con- 
vert the hand-cranked machine gun into a 
truly automatic weapon: small amounts of 
the combustion gas were used to drive a pis- 
ton or lever to open the breech as each round 
was fired, admitting the next round. Hiram 
Stevens Maxim of the U.S. was the first inven- 
tor to incorporate this effect in a weapon de- 
sign. Maxim’s gun (c. 1884) was quickly fol- 
lowed by others, the Hotchkiss, Lewis, 
Browning, Madsen, Mauser, and other guns. 
As a result, in World War I the battlefield was 
from the outset dominated by the machine 
gun, generally belt-fed, gas-operated, some- 
times water-cooled, of a calibre similar to or 
slightly larger than that of the rifle. Except for 
synchronizing with aircraft propellers, the ma- 
chine gun remained little changed throughout 
World War I and into World War II. The ad- 
vent of jet aircraft and new metallurgical tech- 
niques brought considerable alterations in the 
direction of light weight, reliability, and rapid- 
ity of fire. 

Most machine guns employ the gas gener- 
ated by the explosion of the cartridge to drive 
the mechanism that introduces the new round 
in the chamber. This may be done by simple 
“blowback,” in which the empty cartridge 
case, hurled backwards by the explosion of 
the cartridge, imparts energy directly to the 
bolt and driving spring, or by variations in the 
same principle, or by the operation of a piston 
in a separate cylinder into which gas is admit- 
ted as each cartridge explodes. Another meth- 
od of operation is by recoil; in such guns the 
bolt is locked to the barrel, and the recoil of 
the barrel causes the bolt to move enough to 
open the breech and permit a fresh round to 
fall into place. Major ref. 16:898d; illus. 903 
-aircraft armament innovations 1:384g 
-defensive use in World War I 19:563c 
-military tactics of early World War I 19:580b 
-weapons and delivery systems history 19:688e 


Machine infernale, La (produced 1934), 
play by Jean Cocteau. 

-Cocteau’s myths of humanity 4:816c 
machine pistol (weapon): see submachine 
gun. 
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machines and machine components 

11:230, mechanical devices that transmit and 
modify forces and motions in order to aug- 
ment or replace human or animal effort for 
the accomplishment of physical tasks. 

The text article starts with a description of 
the operation of an automobile that serves to 
introduce most of the machine components 
dealt with in the article. After describing such 
simple machines as the lever and the wedge 
and the three ways in which motion can be 
transmitted, the article deals with the princi- 
pal machine components, such as gears, cams, 
linkages, couplings, clutches, brakes, shafts, 
belts, chains, screws, seals, and springs. See 
also mechanical advantage; mechanical effi- 
ciency. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-abrasives for valve and bearing shaping 1:17b 
-air compressor Operational 

mechanism 14:582h 

-alloy steel types and uses 17:642a 
‘automation and mechanization 2:505e 
‘automotive industry development 2:528b 
‘biological systems application 7:543c 
-coal mining types, use, and operation 4:775a 
‘computer development 4:1046c 
-early inventions and development 18:30h 
‘electrical cipher machines 5:329c; illus. 
-electric motor types and designs 6:610g 
-human-factor design considerations 8:1168c 
-Industrial Revolution developments 6:231d 
-instrumentation development and use 9:631d 
-jet engine turbine energy transfer 10:157b 
-maintenance of balance in 

ultracentrifuge 3:1143h 

‘material testing machines 11:627b; illus. 
‘mechanical engineering and 

automation 11:755c 

‘mining drill design 12:250c 
-pneumatic drill types and structure 14:584a 
‘printing and typography 14:1053h passim 

to 1073f 

-robot device development and use 15:910d 
‘safety engineering equipment analysis, 

operation, and design 16:139h; tables 

‘spinning wheel development 18:173f 
“steam engine parts and operation 17:628c 
‘steamship engine development 16:680c 
‘tool and die part interchangeability 18:487d 
-tool hafting beginnings 8:609e 
‘turbine design 18:766a; illus. 

-warehousing mechanical handling 

devices 17:712a 

-wood processing and sawmill 

activities 19:92le 


machine screw, also called MACHINERY 
SCREW, screw designed to join parts, one of 
which contains a threaded hole. 

-screw design and production history 8:622h 


machine style, Bauhaus style of furniture. 
-Bauhaus experiments with materials 7:782h 


machine tools 11:259, stationary power- 
driven machines for shaping or forming parts 
made of metal or other material. 

The text article covers the development of 
the basic machine tools and describes the dif- 
ferent types of cutting-tool materials and cut- 
ting fluids. The operations of turning, shaping, 
planing, drilling, milling, grinding, and sawing 
machines are covered, as are tracer and 
numerical control of machine tools and chip- 
less methods of removing metal. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘automation and mechanization 2:508g 
-cobalt use in cemented carbides 4:808g 
‘computer process-control techniques 4:1058c 
‘cutting, shaping, and milling 

processes 11:621c 
-electronic control milling machine 6:678c 
‘gear cutting techniques 11:239e 
‘grinding wheel production and uses 1:16b 
-high-speed tool steel production 17:657e 
‘industrial environment disease risks 9:529h 
-mass production development 19:938e 
- piezoelectric devices for drilling 14:463b 
*pneumatic power transmission system 14:583e 
-power-driven hand tools 8:624e 
-steel particle distribution 17:651h 


-technological developments in the 

1800s 18:42d 
‘tool and die making specialization 18:487e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
boring machine; broaching machine; drilling 
machine; grinding machine; lathe; milling 
machine; planer; punch press; sawing machine; 
shaper 


machine-tractor station, Russian MASHIN- 
NO-TRAKTORNAYA STANTSIYA, abbreviated 
MTS, state-owned Soviet institution that rented 
heavy agricultural machinery (e.g., tractors 
and combines) to a group of neighbouring 
kolkhozy (collective farms) and supplied 
skilled personnel to operate and repair the 
equipment. The stations, which became wide- 
spread and prominent during the collectiviza- 
tion drive in the early 1930s, were responsible 
for the mechanization of Soviet agriculture. 
The MTs were paid in kind for their services by 
the kolkhozy and thereby also functioned as 
major agencies for grain procurement for the 
state. In addition, they were the chief instru- 
ment used by the Communist Party to control 
the countryside. The mts’ political depart- 
ments were given absolute control of the 
farms and continued to have great local politi- 
cal influence until they were abolished in 1953. 
But in exercising their influence they frequent- 
ly caused confusion by rivalling the authority 
of the district party organizations, and they 
often conflicted with the kolkhoz manage- 
ment, which controlled the labour. In 1958, as 
part of a major agricultural reform, the MTs 
were abolished and their equipment was sold 
to the kolkhozy. Some of the stations were 
transformed into Repair and Technical Ser- 
vice Stations (Remontno-tekhnicheskie stant- 
sii; RTS), which repaired the machinery, sup- 
plied spare parts, and continued to rent 
machines for special purposes—e.g., road 
building. In 1961 the rts were replaced by the 
All-Union Farm Machinery Association 
(Soyuzselkhoztekhnika). 

‘agricultural modernization process 16:75c 


Machkund River (India): see Sileru River. 


Mach number, in fluid mechanics, ratio of 
the velocity of a fluid to the velocity of sound 
in that fluid, named after Ernst Mach (1838- 
1916), an Austrian physicist and philosopher. 
In the case of an object moving through a 
fluid, such as an aircraft in flight, the Mach 
number is equal to the velocity of the object 
relative to the fluid divided by the velocity of 
sound in that fluid. Mach numbers less than 
one indicate subsonic flow; those greater than 
one, supersonic flow. Fluid flow, in addition, 
is classified as compressible or incompressible 
on the basis of the Mach number. For exam- 
ple, gas flowing with a Mach number of less 
than three-tenths may be considered incom- 
pressible, or of constant density, a point of 
view that greatly simplifies the analysis of its 
behaviour. For higher Mach numbers, com- 
pressibility must be considered, as in aircrafi 
flight, spacecraft re-entry, and jet- and rocket- 
propulsion systems. 
-aeronautical engineering principles 1:130d 
‘aerospace design and testing 1:133d 
‘ballistic projectile velocity 2:657c 
‘fluid flow principles 11:791d 
-mathematical formulation and 

limitation 19:667b 
“supersonic flight heat factors 1:377b 


Machpelah, Cave of (Israeli-occupied Jor- 
dan): see Hebron. 


Machramion (ancient city, Asia Minor): see 
Assus, 


Machray, Robert (1831-1904), the second 
Anglican bishop of Rupert’s Land, elected 
first primate of the Church of England in 
Canada in 1893. 


Mach’s principle, in cosmology, postulate 
that the inertia of any object results from a re- 
lationship of that object with all the rest of 
the matter in the universe; a single object in 


an otherwise matterless cosmos could have no 
inertia at all. The principle, formulated by 
Ernst Mach at about the beginning of the 20th 
century, was considered by Einstein in his gen- 
eral theory of relativity, which seems to sug- 
gest that the principle is valid. 

-macroscopic physics and cosmology 12:870h 


Macht des Gesanges, Die (“The Power of 
Song”), poem by Friedrich Schiller. 
-philosophical expression in verse 16:343h 


Machuca, Pedro (d. 1550), Spanish ar- 
chitect and painter. 
-Palace of Charles V design 19:392h 


Machu Picchu, ancient fortress city of the 
Incas in the Andes Mountains of south central 
Peru, about 50 miles northwest of Cuzco. 
Perched in a narrow saddle between two 
sharp peaks, it escaped detection by the Span- 
iards and was discovered only in 1911 by 
Hiram Bingham of Yale University. It is one 
of the few pre-Columbian urban centres found 
nearly intact. The site, about five square miles 
(13 square kilometres) in area, includes a tem- 
ple and a citadel that were once surrounded 
by terraced gardens linked by more than 3,000 
steps. The stonework of the buildings is not so 


Machu Picchu 
Mayes—Freelance Photographers Guild 


highly refined as that of other Inca sites, and 
the period of occupancy is uncertain. 
-architectural ruins illus. 1:688 

‘discovery and construction 14:133b 

-map, Peru 14:129 


Machynlleth, market town, county of 
Powys (until 1974 it was in the former Mont- 
gomeryshire), Wales. Its charter (1291) estab- 
lished two annual fairs and the weekly mar- 
ket; in 1404 the Welsh rebel leader Owen 
Glendower (Owain Glyndwr) held a parlia- 
ment there. Woollen and leather industries, 
important in the 19th century, have greatly 
declined, but tourism is significant. The town 
is served by rail. Pop. (1973 est.) 1,830. 
52235 mNeo no law E 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:867 i 
Macia, Francesc (b. Oct. 21, 1859, Vil- 
lanueva y Geltra, Spain—d. Dec. 25, 1933, 
Barcelona), Catalan leader and founder of the 
nationalist party Estat Catala (1922), who 
played a major role in achieving an autono- 
mous status for Catalonia. 

In the turmoil after the collapse of Primo de 
Rivera’s dictatorship, Macia formed the 
Republican Left of Catalonia, a coalition of 


- the Catalan Republican Party, the Estat Cata- 
la, and a third party. After the electoral victo- 
ry over the monarchy (April 1931), Macia 
proclaimed the Catalan Republic and im- 
mediately started a vigorous campaign for 
home rule. One year later (Sept. 9, 1932) the 
statute of Catalonian autonomy was promul- 


gated. 

As head of the Catalan government, Macia 
had to face discontent on the left. In the re- 
sulting swing to the right, Macia’s Republican 
Left was defeated in the election of Nov. 19, 
1933. He died five weeks later. 


Macias Nguema Biyogo, formerly FERNAN- 
DO PO, OF FERNANDO P00, island in the Bight of 
Biafra (Gulf of Guinea), lying about 60 mi 
(100 km) off the coast of southern Nigeria and 
100 mi (160 km) northwest of Rio Muni, on 
the mainland. Macias Nguema Biyogo and 
Ric Muni form the two provinces of the 
Republic of Equatorial Guinea. Macias Ngue- 
ma Biyogo, volcanic in origin, is parallelo- 
gram with a north-south axis, embrac- 
ing 779 sq mi (2,017 sq km), and rises sharply 
from the sea with its highest point being Pico 
de Santa Isabel (9,869 ft [3,008 m]). Malabo 
(q.v.), the republic’s capital and chief port, 
= by a crater breached by the sea. 

The island was first sighted by the Por- 
tuguese explorer Fernao do P06, probably in 
1472, and was originally named Formosa 
(Beautiful). It has been under the successive 
control of Portugal (1472-1778), Spain (1778- 
81), Britain (c. 1800-44), and Spain again 
(1844-1968). 

The original inhabitants, the Bubi, a Bantu 
people, now number about 15,000. The so- 
called Fernandinos are of a later origin, being 
descendants of liberated slaves, mixed with 
settlers from former British West Africa. Both 
these groups have declined in status, as the 
Fang, who have flocked to the island from 
mainland Rio Muni, came to occupy most of 
the civil service posts. There was formerly a 
large transient population of contract planta- 
tion workers from Nigeria; most of these re- 
turned to Nigeria, however, following repres- 
sive acts by the government of Equatorial 
Guinea in the mid-1970s 

While Macias Nguema Biyogo was one of 
the first African territories to grow cocoa, still 
its primary export, it now produces less than 3 
percent of the world’s supply. Timber and 
coffee are the other important products. Pop. 
(latest census) 63,660. 
3°30’ N, 8°40’ E 
-British settlement consideration 19:775c; 

map 777 
-Equatorial Guinea regions and 
economy 6: 

map, Equatorial Guinea 6:948 
Maciej , Battle of (Oct. 10, 1794), 
final defeat of Polish forces under Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko by an invading Russian army; it 
prepared the way for the third and last of the 
three 18th-century partitions of Poland. 
partitions of Poland 14:647d 
-strategy and weaponry 10:535d 


Maciel, José Alves (1751-after 1792), Bra- 
Zilian revolutionary figure involved in a con- 
ee 1782 ngast the 


es 5 ee. 12:222c 


Macina, region, the middle course of the Ni- 
ger River in Mali, between Ségou and Tim- 
buktu (Tombouctou), where its braided chan- 
es ee catering 200 ne 
(480 km) northeast-southwest. The depres- 
sion is covered by a network of lakes, 
swamps, flooded 


season, 
ee ee cael Make ae 
irrigation canals. Millet is the 
>, and cattle and sheep are bred by 


MacInnes, Colin (b. Aug. 20, 1914, London 
—d. April 22, 1976), writer noted for his keen 
perception of London life. MacInnes wrote 
many novels sympathetic to the problems of 
teen-agers and blacks in London, notably City 
of Spades (1957), Absolute Beginners (1959), 
and Mr. Love and Justice (1960). His essays in 
England, Half English (1961) dealt with the 
same subjects. Two other novels, June in Her 
Spring (1952) and All Day Saturday (1966), 

d Australian settings. Loving Them Both 
(1974) dealt with bisexuality. 


MaclInnes, Tom, real name THOMAS ROBERT 
EDWARD MCINNES (b. Oct. 29, 1867, Dresden, 
Ontario—d. Feb. 11, 1951, Vancouver, B.C), 
writer. whose works range from vigorous, 
slangy recollections of the Yukon gold rush, 
Lonesome Bar (1909), to a translation of and 
commentary on Lao-tzu’s philosophy, irrever- 
ently titled The Teaching of the Old Boy 
(1927). His collected poems include Complete 
Poems (1923) and In the Old of My Age 
(1947). Chinook Days (1927), a fictionalized 
autobiography, also contains history and folk- 
lore of British Columbia. 


McIntire, Samuel (b. January 1757, Salem, 
Mass.—d. Feb. 6, 1811, Salem), architect and 
craftsman known as “the architect of Salem.” 
A versatile craftsman, McIntire designed and 
produced furniture and interior woodwork in 
addition to his domestic architecture, in which 
he was influenced by the American architect 
Charles Bulfinch. 


Gardner-White-Pingree House, Salem, Mass., designed 
by Samuel Mcintire, 1804 


Wayne Andrews 


The house McIntire created for Jerathmeel 
Peirce was considered one of the finest built in 
New England during the post-Revolutionary 
period. The Salem courthouse (1785; demol- 
ished 1839) was another excellent example of 
his work. Bulfinch made the first designs and 
McIntire the final ones for the lavishly deco- 
rated Derby mansion in Salem begun in 1794 
(destroyed in 1815) 

McIntire’s furniture, over 100 pieces of 
which survive, included some of the best 
American examples of the Sheraton style. 
-Federal style architectural influence 9:723g 


Macintosh, Charles (b. Dec. 29, 1766, 
Glasgow—d. July 25, 1843, near Glasgow), 
chemist, best known for his invention in 1823 
of a method for making waterproof garments 
by using rubber dissolved in coal-tar naphtha 
for cementing two pieces of cloth po 
The mackintosh garment was named for him. 
In 1823, while trying to find uses for the 
waste products of gasworks, Macintosh noted 
that coal-tar naphtha dissolved india rubber. 
He then took wool cloth, painted one side of 
it with the rubber preparation, and placed 
another thickness of wool cloth on top, there- 
by producing a waterproof fabric. Soon after 
he began the 


manufacture of coats and other 


saisirectante eeiiareaacs and, in the ear- 
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lier years, the garments became stiff in winter 
and sticky in hot weather. The mackintosh, as 
it came to be known, was greatly improved 
when vulcanized rubber, which resisted tem- 
perature changes, became available in 1839. 
-first waterproof fabric production 15:1174c 


Macintosh, Douglas Clyde (1877-1948), 
Canadian Baptist theologian. 
-religious experience theories 15:647g 


MacIntyre, Duncan, bardic name DONN- 
CHADH BAN (1724-1812), Scottish-Gaelic 
poet. 

-literary works and significance 10:1180e 


Macinus, Gaius Hostilius, 2nd-century-Bc 
Roman general. 
-Celtiberian truce scandal 16:395d 


Maciulis, Jonas (Lithuanian poet): see 
Maironis. 


Maclver, David Randall- (archaeologist): 
see Randall-Maclver, David. 


Maclver, Robert Morrison (b. April 17, 
1882, Stornoway, Outer Hebrides—d. June 
15, 1970, New York City), Scottish-born soci- 
ologist, political scientist, and educator who 
expressed belief in the compatibility of in- 
dividualism and social organization. He 
upheld the idea that societies evolve from 
highly communal states to ones in which in- 
dividual functions and group affiliations are 
extremely specialized. 

Maclver taught at the University of Aber- 
deen, and at the University of Toronto (1915- 
27). He then went to the U.S. to join the facul- 
ty of Barnard College, Columbia University. 
Subsequently he was professor of political 
philosophy and sociology at Columbia (1929- 
50) and president (1963-65) and chancellor 
(1965-66) of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. 

Among his numerous writings are Leviathan 
and the People (1939), The Web of Government 
(1947; reissued 1961), The Prevention and 
Control of Delinquency (1966), and an autobi- 
ography, As a Tale That Is Told (1968). 


Mack, Alexander (1679-1735), early leader 
of the Brethren. 
-Brethren church origin 3:157a 


Mack, Connie, real name CORNELIUS ALEX- 
ANDER MCGILLICUDDY (b. Dec. 22/23, 1862, 
East Brookfield, Mass.—d. Feb. 8, 1956, 
Philadelphia), professional baseball manager 
and team executive, the “grand old man” of 
the major leagues in the first half of the 20th 
century. He managed the Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics from 1901 through 1950, during which 
time they won nine American League cham- 

pionships and five World Series (1910-11, 
1913, 1929-30). He was president of the club 
from 1937 through 1953. In 1937 he was elect- 
ed to the Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Mack played, chiefly as a catcher, in about 
700 major league games with Washington 
(1886-89), Buffalo (1890), and Pittsburgh 
(1891-96). While a player he shortened his 
name so that it would fit on a scoreboard. 


Connie Mack 
Wide World Photos 
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Mack also managed Pittsburgh from Sept. 3, 
1894, through the 1896 season. 

In 1897 Mack joined the Milwaukee club in 
the Western League (renamed the American 
League in 1900) as playing manager. In 1901 
he became manager and part owner of the 
Philadelphia team and helped to establish the 
American League as a major league. In his 53 
years of managing in the big leagues, his 
teams won 3,776 games and lost 4,025, both 
all-time records. 

- American League history 2:732a 
-Philadelphia Athletics football team 7:517d 


Mackay, city, on the eastern coast of 
Queensland, Australia, at the mouth of the Pi- 
oneer River. Its deepwater artificial port has 
one of the world’s largest bulk-handling in- 
stallations. Centre of Australia’s sugar indus- 
try and site of a sugar-research institute 
(1953), it also produces dairy foods, lumber, 
and alcohol. Tropical fruits are grown in the 
area and tourism is significant. Founded in 
1862 and named for Capt. John MacKay, 
who explored the region, it became a munici- 
pality in 1869 and a city in 1918. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 19,101. 

21°09’ S, 149°12' E 

‘map, Australia 2:400 


Mackay, Clarence Hungerford (b. April 
17, 1874, San Francisco—d. Nov. 12, 1938, 
New York City), communications executive 
and philanthropist who supervised the com- 
pletion of the first transpacific cable between 
the United States and the Far East in 1904. 


a> 


Clarence Mackay, 1925 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


His father, John William Mackay (1831- 
1902), one of the miners who discovered the 
bonanza of the Comstock Lode, organized 
the Commercial Cable Company in 1883, 
broke the monopoly held by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company directed by Jay 
Gould, and established the competing Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Corporation. Postal Tele- 
graph, with Clarence Mackay as president, 
following his father’s death, laid a cable be- 
tween New York and Cuba in 1907 and later 
established cable communication with south- 
ern Europe via the Azores and with northern 
Europe via Ireland. In 1928 he became the 
first to combine radio, cables, and telegraphs 
under one management. His daughter Ellin 
married the popular-song composer Irving 
Berlin in 1926, 


McKay, Claude (b. Sept. 15, 1890, Jamaica, 
British West Indies—d. May 22, 1948, Chica- 
go), poet and novelist whose Home to Harlem 
(1928) was the most popular novel written by 
an American black to that time. McKay 
stood as a critic of race relations between the 
older, accommodative ideas of Booker T. 
Washington and the more extreme theorists of 
“black power” who emerged in the 1960s. 
Before going to the U.S, in 1912, he wrote two 
volumes of Jamaican dialect verse, Songs of 
Jamaica and Constab Ballads (1912). 

After attending Tuskegee Institute (1912) 
and Kansas State Teachers College (1912-14), 
McKay went to New York in 1914, where he 


contributed regularly to the Liberator, then a 
leading journal of avant-garde politics and 
art. The shock of American racism turned him 
from the conservatism of his youth. With the 
publication of two volumes of poetry, Spring 
in New Hampshire (1920) and Harlem Shad- 
ows (1922), McKay emerged as the first and 
most militant voice of the Harlem Renais- 
sance a major literary awakening among 
blacks of the 1920s. McKay expressed the 
black’s alienation and frustration in the face 
of white racism, and his nostalgic lyrics of 
black Jamaica were recognized as major de- 
partures from the stereotyped dialect tradition 
of older blacks writers. After 1922 McKay 
lived successively in the Soviet Union, France, 
Spain, and Morocco. In both Home to Har- 
lem and Banjo (1929), he attempted to cap- 
ture the vitality and essential health of the 
uprooted black vagabonds of urban America 
and Europe. There followed a collection of 
short stories, Gingertown (1932), and another 
novel, Banana Bottom (1933). In all these 
works McKay searched among the common 
folk for a distinctive black identity. 

In neither his poetry nor his prose did 
McKay achieve a sustained excellence of 
style. His poetic forms were conventional, his 
prose was unpolished, and a shallow exoti- 
cism often obscured its basic seriousness. 
These faults were largely overbalanced by the 
importance of his themes and the vigour and 
passion of their development. 

After returning to America in 1934, McKay 
was attacked by the Communists for repu- 
diating their dogmas and by liberal whites and 
blacks for his criticism of integrationist- 
oriented civil rights groups. McKay advocat- 
ed full civil liberties and racial solidarity: the 
strengthening of the aggregate group life of 
blacks, whose best energies, he felt, were be- 
ing drained into an unsuccessful attempt to 
integrate into American life. He wrote for 
various magazines and ‘newspapers, including 
the New Leader and the New York Amster- 
dam News. He also wrote an autobiography, 
A Long Way from Home (1937), and a study, 
Harlem: Negro Metropolis (1940). His Select- 
ed Poems (1953) was issued posthumously. In 
1940 McKay became a U.S. citizen; in 1942 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism and 
worked with a Catholic youth organization 
until his death. 


McKay, David Oman) (b. Sept. 8, 1873, 
Huntsville, Utah—d. Jan. 18, 1970, Salt Lake 
City, Utah), ninth president (1951-70) of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormons). He served as a missionary in 
Scotland (1897- 99) and then returned to Utah 
to become instructor and principal (1899- 
1908) of the Weber Stake Academy, now We- 
ber State College. In 1906 he was elected a 
member of the Council of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and in 1950 he was chosen as its presi- 
dent. During his 19 years as president of the 
church, relations between Mormons and non- 
Mormons improved greatly, and the church 
experienced extensive growth in membership. 


McKay, Donald (b. Sept. 4, 1810, Nova 
Scotia—d. Sept. 20, 1880, Hamilton, Mass.), 
U.S. naval architect and builder of the largest 
and fastest of the clipper ships. After emigra- 
ting to New York City in 1827, he worked as 
an apprentice to the ship carpenter Isaac 
Webb. In 1845 he established a shipyard at 
East Boston, Mass.; there he designed and 
built his great, clipper ships. His first, the 
“Stag Hound,” launched in 1850, was fol- 
lowed by many others, including the “Light- 
ning,” which established a long-standing 
world record of 436 nautical miles in a day, at 
times reaching a speed of 21 knots. His 
“James Baines” set an around-the-world 
record of 133 days and a transatlantic record 
of 12 days 6 hours from Boston to Liverpool. 
McKay’s “Great Republic,” the largest clip- 
per ever built, weighed 4,555 tons. 

By 1855 the demand for clipper ships was 
over and McKay closed his yard. In 1863 he 
equipped the yard to build iron ships and con- 


Donald McKay, detail of a lithograph by 
L. Geozelier, c. 1853 


By courtesy of the Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va 


structed several such vessels for the U.S. 
Navy, including the armoured warship “‘Nau- 
sett”; but he was not financially successful in 
this work. His last sailing ship, the “Glory of 
ae es built in 1869, was under sail until 


Mackay, Robert, pen name ROB DONN 
(1714-78), Scottish-Gaelic poet. 
-Scottish literature development 10:1180f 


MacKaye, Percy (b. March 16, 1875, New 
York City—d. Aug. 31, 1956, Cornish, N.H.), 
poet and playwright whose use of historical 
and contemporary folk literature furthered 
the development of the pageant in the U.S. 

MacKaye was introduced to the theatre at 
an early age by his father, actor Steele Mac- 
Kaye, with whom. he ‘first collaborated. 
Graduating from Harvard University in 1897, 
he studied abroad for two years and returned 
to the U.S. to write and lecture. In 1912 he 
published The Civic Theatre, in which he ad- 
vocated amateur community theatricals. He 
attempted to bring poetry and drama to large 
participant groups and to unite the stage arts, 
music, and poetry by the use of masques and 
communal chanting. He wrote, among others, 
the pageants The Canterbury Pilgrims (pub- 
lished in 1903) and, as co-author, St. Louis: A 
Civic Masque (performed in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1914 with 7,500 participants). 

A trip to the Kentucky mountains in 1921 
stimulated MacKaye’s interest in folk litera- 
ture. In 1929 he became advisory editor to 
Folk-Say, a journal of American folklore; he 
also conducted research in collaboration with 
his wife, Marion Morse MacKaye; and taught 
poetry and folklore at Rollins College in Win- 
ter Park, Fla. His most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to U.S. drama and pageantry are The 
Scarecrow (1908), a historical play; Caliban 
(1916), an elaborate pageant-masque; This 
Fine Pretty World (1923), a regional play; and 
The Mystery of Hamlet: King of Denmark 
(1945), a study of past and present tragedy 
seen by a contemporary U.S. poet. 


MacKaye, (James Morrison) Steele (b. 
June 6, 1842, Buffalo—d. Feb. 25, 1894, Tim- 
pas, Colo.), playwright, actor, theatre manag- 
er, and inventor who has been called the clos- 
est approximation to a Renaissance man pro- 
duced by the United States in the 19th cen- 
tury. In his youth he studied painting with 
Hunt, Inness, and Troyon. A pupil of Del- 
sarte and Régnier, he was the first American 
to act Hamlet in London (1873). At Harvard, 
Cornell, and elsewhere he lectured on the 
philosophy of aesthetics. In New York City he 
founded the St. James, Madison Square, and 
Lyceum theatres. 

MacKaye wrote 30 plays, including Hazel 
Kirke, performed many thousands of. times, 
Paul Kauvar, and Money Mad, acting in them 
in 17 different roles. He organized the first 
school of acting, which later became the 
American Academy of Dramatic Art; initiat- 
ed overhead lighting (1874); invented ‘the first 
moving “double stage” (1879); and invented 
folding theatre seats. In all, he patented over 
100 theatrical inventions 

For the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, 


. MacKaye projected the world’s largest 
theatre, his Spectatorium (seating 12,000, 
with 25 moving stages), revolutionizing stage 
production and anticipating motion pictures. 
The first production was to be The World 
Finder, for which Dvorak composed his New 
World Symphony. Financial difficulties pre- 
vented completion of the theatre, but a scale 
model was later successfully demonstrated. 
Although he is remembered for Hazel Kirke, 
MacKaye’s chief importance lies in the area of 
stage production and in his influence toward 
higher professional standards and ethics in the 
theatre. 

His two-volume biography, Epoch: the Life 
of Steele MacKaye (1927), was written by his 
son Percy. 

-staging innovations in American 
theatre 17:547b 


Mackay Museum, in full MACKAY SCHOOL 
OF MINES MUSEUM, Reno, Nev. on the campus 
of the state university; it is oriented to metal- 
lurgical, mineralogical, and geological speci- 
mens and was founded in 1908. 

-scientific exhibition 12:1080a 


Mackay of Scourie, Hugh (c. 1640-92), 
Scottish general who, as major general in a 
Scottish regiment in Dutch service, accom- 
panied William then Prince of Orange on his 
invasion of England and who, in 1688-89, was 
appointed by him major general command- 
ing-in-chief in Scotland. He was killed at the 
en of Steenkerke in the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 


Macke, August (b. Jan. 3, 1887, Me- 
schede, Ger.—d. Sept. 26, 1914, Perthes-les- 
Hurlus, Fr.), painter who was a leader of the 
Blaue Reiter (q.v.) group, one of the sources 
of German Expressionism (q.v.). He was in- 
fluenced, particularly in his earlier work, by 
his teacher Lovis Corinth, as well as by the 
Cubists and the Impressionists, Cézanne, Ma- 
tisse, and Picasso. A lyrical temperament, 
however, is revealed in such works as ‘“‘The 
Promenade” (1913) and the “Great Zoologi- 
cal. Garden” series (examples in the Museum 
am Ostwall, Dortmund, Ger.); these avoid 
the often violent style and subject matter of 
his fellow Expressionists. His art combines the 
tradition of French painting—its sense of the 
grace of movement and atmosphere in land- 
scape painting—with the cosmic sentiment of 
German art. 

In 1914 Macke travelled to Tunis with Paul 
Klee. There he painted a series of works, such 
as the “Landscape with Cows and Camel” 
(1914; Kunsthaus, Ziirich), that place the 
subject upon a grid of various pure colours. 
These paintings show the impact of Robert 
Delaunay’s Orphic Cubism upon Macke and 
are among his most widely admired works. 
Macke was killed in action in World War I. 


McKeesport, city, Allegheny County, south- 
western Pennsylvania, U.S., at the junction of 
the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers, 
within the Pittsburgh metropolitan area. First 
settled about 1755 by David McKee, a ferry 
operator, the town was laid out in 1795 by his 
son John. In 1794 it was a centre of dissident 
activity during the Whiskey Rebellion (an in- 
surrection against an excise tax on distilled li- 


The United States Steel Corporation plant in 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Porterfield-Chickering—Photo Researchers 


quors). Coal mining began in the area about 
1830, but McKeesport did not develop appre- 
ciably until the basic ingredients of the steel 
industry (coal, iron, railroads) had progressed 
in the late 19th century, It is now part of the 
Pittsburgh industrial complex, with steel pro- 
duction as the dominant activity. Inc. 
borough, 1842; city, 1890. Pop. (1930) 
54,632; (1970) petal (1980) 31,012. 

40°21’ N, 79°52’ W 

McKees Rocks, borough, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, southwestern Pennsylvania, U.S., on the 
Ohio River, within the Pittsburgh metropoli- 
tan area. The first permanent homes in the 
area were built near a 100-ft (30-m) cliff over- 
looking the Ohio, shortly after Pontiac’s Con- 
spiracy (of Indian tribes against the British) in 
1763; the community was named for the im- 
posing rock formations and for Alexander 
McKee, a pioneer settler. The cliff, later cut 
away for a railroad bed, was the site of an In- 
dian burial mound. An integral part of Pitts- 
burgh’s industrial complex, it produces small 
iron and steel products. Inc. 1892. Pop. (1930) 
18,116; (1970) 11,901; (1980) 8,742. 

40°28’ N, 80°10’ W 

McKelvey, Vincent Ellis (b. April 6, 1916, 
Huntington, Pa.), geologist known for his re- 
search on mineral and fuel resources. He 
became a member of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey in 1941, serving as assistant chief geologist 
from 1960 until 1965, when he became re- 
search geologist; he was appointed the sur- 
vey’s director in 1972. His work includes stud- 
ies of the economic geology of phosphates, 
manganese, and uranium; research into physi- 
cal stratigraphy (rock layering): and studies of 
seabed resources. 


Macken, Walter (b. 1915, Galway—d. 
April 22, 1967), novelist and dramatist whose 
tales combine an honest and often harsh re- 
flection of the realities of Irish life with a love 
of Ireland and a compassionate respect for its 
people. 

Macken was an actor and stage manager, 
then an insurance salesman in London. He re- 
turned to Galway, where he became actor- 
manager-director of the Gaelic Theatre and 
was also connected with the famous Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. 

Macken’s novel Rain on the Wind (1950), a 
story of Galway life, was popular in Europe 
and in the U.S. He later wrote a trilogy of his- 
torical novels, including Seek the Fair Land 
(1959), set in Cromwellian Ireland; The Silent 
People (1962), depicting the great potato fam- 
ine; and The Scorching Wind (1964), which 
brought the story up to the present day. As a 
dramatist Macken is chiefly known for Mun- 
go’s Mansion, performed in 1946 at the Abbey 
Theatre and in 1947 in London as Galway 
Handicap. Macken also wrote Home is the 
Hero which was produced by the Abbey 
Theatre and published in 1953. 


McKenna, Joseph (1843-1926), U.S. as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court. 
‘public utility control in public interest 15:218a 


McKenna, Reginald (b. July 6, 1863, Lon- 
don—d. Sept. 6, 1943, London), statesman 
who, as first lord of the admiralty, initiated in 
1909 a battleship construction program that 
gave Great Britain a considerable advantage 
over Germany in capital-ship strength at the 
beginning of World War I. 

In 1905, after ten years in the House of Com- 
mons, McKenna became financial secretary of 
the treasury, and in 1907 he was named presi- 
dent of the national board of education. Ap- 
pointed first lord of the admiralty in 1908, he 
urged that 18 battleships of the Dreadnought 
class be built, 6 in each of the years 1909-11, 
to offset the growth of the German fleet. He 
was opposed by David Lloyd George, Win- 
ston Churchill, and others who wished to 
build fewer ships and spend more money on 
social reform programs. McKenna prevailed, 
however, and 18 Dreadnoughts actually were 
begun by the end of 1911. In that year a dis- 
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Reginald McKenna, detail of a portrait by 
Sir James Gunn (1893-1964) 


By courtesy of the Midland Bank; photograph, A.C 
Cooper 


pute with the war minister, Viscount Haldane, 
over the navy’s responsibility for transporting 
troops led to McKenna’s exchanging office 
with Churchill, the home secretary. 

As chancellor of the exchequer from May 
1915 to December 1916, during the early peri- 
od of World War I, McKenna was responsi- 
ble for a 40 percent personal income surtax 
and a 50 percent excess-profits tax (both 
called ‘“‘“McKenna duties’’) to sustain the war 
effort. He resigned when Lloyd George, 
whom he disliked, became prime minister. 
From 1919 until his death McKenna was 
chairman of the Midland Bank. 


McKenna, Siobhan (b. sioBHAN GIOLLAM- 
HUIRE NIC CIONNAITH, May 24, 1923, Belfast), 
versatile Irish actress best known for her por- 
trayals of such impassioned characters as 
Shaw’s Saint Joan and Pegeen Mike, the lusty 
innkeeper in John Millington Synge’s most fa- 
mous play, The Playboy of the Western World. 


Siobhan McKenna as Joan of Arc 


By courtesy of the Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson Theatre Collection London 


A member of an amateur Gaelic theatre 
group, McKenna made her professional stage 
debut in 1940 at the Gaelic repertory theatre 
in Galway, Ire. The following year she starred 
in her own Gaelic translation of Saint Joan, a 
role she repeated in English in London ( 1955), 
and in the U.S. (1956). She appeared with the 
Abbey players in Dublin in both Gaelic- and 
English-language plays (1943-46), then made 
her London debut in Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
White Steed (1947). McKenna first achieved 
international fame for her role as Pegeen Mike 
in 1951 at the Edinburgh Theatre Festival. 
She played the part again several times, in- 
cluding the 1962 Hollywood film version. 
McKenna often appeared in Shakespearean 
productions at the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire. 


Mackennal, Alexander (1835-1904), En- 
glish Congregational churchman and secre- 
tary of the Free Church federation, joined the 
movement (1892) to merge Britain’s indepen- 
dent Protestant churches. 


Mackenrodt’s ligament, also called carbI- 
NAL LIGAMENT, one of a pair of tissue sheets 
that support the uterus. 

-human anatomic description 15:694f 
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Mackensen, August von (b. Dec. 6, 1849, 
Haus Leipnitz, Saxony—d. Nov. 8, 1945, 
Celle, now in West Germany), field marshal 
and one of the most successful commanders in 


Mackensen, 1915 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


World War I. Beginning his army career in 
1869, Mackensen served in various cam- 
paigns, received successive promotions, and 
during World War I took command of the 
combined German-Austrian 11th Army in 
western Galicia (Poland; April 1915). Then, 
ably assisted by his chief of staff, Hans von 
Seeckt, Mackensen achieved the great Ger- 
man breakthrough in the Gorlice-Tarnow 
area (Poland), for which he was promoted to 
field marshal (June 20, 1915). The break- 
through was the beginning of a series of victo- 
ries for Mackensen: the defeat of the Russians 
at Brest-Litovsk and at Pinsk (August-Sep- 
tember 1915), the overrunning of Serbia (Oc- 
tober-November 1915), and the occupation of 
Romania (1916-17). After the Armistice, 
Mackensen was interned for a year. He retired 
from the army in 1920 and was made a state 
councillor in 1933. 

-Ludendorff’s Galician campaign 19:952e 


Mackenzie, city, central West Demerara dis- 
trict, northeastern Guyana, on the Demerara 
River upstream from Georgetown. The town 
grew up around the large mining camp estab- 
lished by the Aluminum Company of Canada. 
Bauxite mined in the vicinity is brought to 
Mackenzie for processing and then loaded 
onto oceangoing vessels at the camp. There is 
a bridge across the river, and Georgetown can 
be reached by road. Mackenzie also has an 
airport. Pop, (latest est.) 8,700. 

6°00’ N, 58°17’ W 

-map, Guyana 8:507 

-population, location, and importance 8:508d 


Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (b. 1755?, Stor- 
noway, Lewis and Harris, Outer Hebrides—d. 
March 11, 1820, near Pitlochry, Perth), fur 
trader and explorer who traced the course of 
the 1,100-mile Mackenzie River in Canada. 
Emigrating to North America, he entered 
(1779) a Montreal trading firm, which amal- 
gamated with the North West Company, a ri- 
val of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In what is 
now the province of Alberta, Mackenzie and a 
cousin set up a trading post, Ft. Chipewyan, 
on Lake Athabasca (1788). This was the start- 
ing point of his expedition of 1789, which fol- 
lowed the Mackenzie from the Great Slave 
Lake to the river’s delta on the Arctic Ocean. 
In 1793 Mackenzie crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains from Ft. Chipewyan to the Pacific coast 
of what is now British Columbia. These jour- 
neys together constitute the first known trans- 
continental crossing of America north of Mex- 
ico. His Voyage from Montreal on the River 
St. Lawrence, Through the Continent of North 
America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in 
the Years 1789 and 1793 was published in 


1801. Knighted in 1802, he lived in Scotland 
after 1808. 

‘British Columbia’s exploration 3:297b 
-Mackenzie River exploration 11:265f 

-Pacific route search and achievement 3:739a 


Mackenzie, Alexander (b. Jan. 28, 1822, 
Logierait, Perth—d. April 17, 1892, Toronto), 
the first Liberal prime minister of Canada 
(1873-78). 

Mackenzie emigrated in 1842 from Scotland 
to Canada West (now Ontario), where he 
worked as a stone mason and established him- 
self as a building contractor at Sarnia. His in- 
terest in reform led to his becoming editor in 
1852 of the Lambton Shield, a local Liberal 
newspaper. He became friendly with George 
Brown, editor of the Tororto Globe and leader 
of the Reform Party. Mackenzie supported 
the confederation movement. After the Do- 
minion of Canada was created in 1867, he was 
elected by Lambton to the dominion’s first 
House of Commons, in which he led the Lib- 
eral opposition. When dual representation 
was abolished in 1872, he gave up his post as 
provincial treasurer in the Ontario Assembly. 

Mackenzie became Canada’s first Liberal 
prime minister after the fall of John Mac- 
donald’s, Conservative government in 1873. 
Lacking a strong party, however, he could not 
cope with the urgent economic difficulties of 


Alexander Mackenzie (1822-92), portrait by an unknown 
artist 
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the time. Macdonald’s protectionist policy 
was preferred to Mackenzie’s aim of “unre- 
stricted reciprocity” with the United States, 
and the Liberal government was defeated in 
1878. Mackenzie also failed to complete the 
Pacific railway. Mackenzie resigned the lead- 
ership of the opposition in 1880 but retained 
his seat in Parliament until his death. 


Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell (b. 
Aug, 22, 1847, Edinburgh—d. April 28, 1935, 
London), composer who, with Sir Hubert 
Parry and Sir Charles Stanford, was associat- 
ed with the revival of British music in the late 
19th century. At the age of 10 he was sent to 
study music in Germany at Sondershausen; 
later he studied at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, London, of which he was principal from 
1888 to 1924. His works include the cantatas 
The Bride (1881) and Jason (1882); the operas 
Colomba (1883) and The Troubadour (1886); 
an oratorio, The Rose of Sharon (1884); a 
Scottish Concerto for piano (1897); three 
Scottish rhapsodies; and an overture, Bri- 
tannia (1894). 


Mackenzie, Charles Frederick (b. April 
10, 1825, Portmore, Peebles—d. Jan. 31, 
1862, Malo Island, in modern Mozambique), 
Anglican priest and the first bishop in the Brit- 
ish colonial territory of Central Africa. Mac- 
kenzie went to Africa in 1854 as archdeacon 
to Bishop John Colenso of Natal. There he 
aroused opposition among English settlers by 
obeying the bishop’s order to wear a surplice 
and sharing the bishop’s desire that native 
Christians participate in full equality with 
white Christians in all church affairs. 

Illness forced Mackenzie to return to En- 
gland in 1859, but, at the behest of the Uni- 
versities Mission to South Africa, he returned 


to Africa and headed its mission in the Zam- 
bezi River region the following year, being 
consecrated bishop on New Year’s Day, 1861. 
Settling at Magomero (in modern Malawi), 
Mackenzie worked for a year in the Manganja 
tribal territory despite constant illness, break- 
downs in communications and supply lines, 
and involvements in local tribal warfare. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. H. Goodwin, Memoir of Bishop 
Mackenzie, 2nd: ed. (1865); O. Chadwick, Mac- 
kenzie’s Grave (1959). 


Mackenzie, (Sir Edward Montague) 
Compton (b. Jan. 17, 1883, West Hartlepool, 
Durham—d. Nov. 30, 1972, Edinburgh), 
Scottish novelist who suffered critical acclaim 
and neglect with equal indifference, leaving a 
prodigious output of more than 100 novels, 
plays, and biographies. Born into a well- 
known theatrical family, he was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and turned from 
the stage to literature when he was in his late 
20s. Mackenzie showed a mastery of cockney 
humour in Carnival (1912) and Sinister Street 
(1913-14); a satiric sting in Water on the Brain 
(1933), attacking the British secret service, 
which had prosecuted him under the Official 
Secrets Act for his autobiographical Greek 
Memories (1932); and a love of pure fun in 
The Monarch of the Glen (1941) and Whisky 
Galore (1947). Other novels included Poor Re- 
lations (1919), Rich Relatives (1921), Vestal 
Fire (1927), and Extraordinary Women 
(1928); among his plays were The Gentleman 
in Grey (1906), Columbine (1920), and The 
Lost Cause (1931). The first volume of his 
memoirs, My Life and Times: Octave One, ap- 
peared in 1963, and Octave Ten in 1971. 

An ardent Scottish nationalist, Mackenzie 
lived in Scotland after 1928 and aided in the 
foundation of the Scottish National Party. He 
served as rector of Glasgow University (1931- 
34), as literary critic for the London Daily 
Mail (1931-35), and as the founder and editor 
of Gramophone magazine (1923-62). Macken- 
zie was named Officer of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1919 and was knighted in 1952. 


Mackenzie, Henry (b. Aug. 26, 1745, Edin- 
burgh—d. Jan. 14, 1831, Edinburgh), novel- 
ist, playwright, poet, and editor, whose most 
important novel, The Man of Feeling, estab- 
lished him as a major literary figure in Scot- 
land. His work had considerable influence on 
Sir Walter Scott, who dedicated his Waverley 
novels to him in 1814 

Mackenzie’s early works include imitations 
of traditional Scottish ballads, but, on moving 


Henry Mackenzie, detail of an oil 

painting by William Stavely; in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


By courtesy of the Scottish National EE Gallery, ae 
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to London to study law after 1765, he beein 
to imitate English literary styles in which 
“sentiment” was then becoming a powerful 
literary influence. His mawkish novel The 
Man of Feeling (begun 1767, published 1771) 
was a best seller. Settling in Scotland from 
1768, Mackenzie wrote two more novels: The 
Man of the World (1773), portraying a villain- 


mo 


ous hero; and Julia de Roubigné (1777), imi- 
tating Richardson’s Clarissa. He also wrote a 
play, edited two periodicals, and helped found 
learned societies. 


MacKenzie, Holt (1787-1876), British ad- 
ministrator in India. 
-village rights under the British 9:403a 


Mackenzie, John (b. Aug. 30, 1835, Knock- 
ando, Scot.—d. March 23, 1899, Kimberley, 
Cape Colony, now Cape of Good Hope, 
Republic of South Africa), British missionary 
who was a constant champion of the rights of 
African tribes in South Africa and a propo- 
nent of British intervention to curtail the 
spread of Boer (Dutch) influence over the 
lands and tribes of the interior of South 
Africa. 

Mackenzie went to South Africa in 1858 and 
began his missionary work in Bechuanaland 
(now Botswana). Troubled by the growing en- 
croachments on tribal territories by Boers 
from the Transvaal republic to the east, he 
was active from 1867 in attempts to have Brit- 
ain declare Bechuanaland a protectorate, 
claiming that the British would safeguard 
African rights from Boer racism. In 1884 the 
protectorate was established with Mackenzie 
as its deputy commissioner. He lost this job to 
Cecil Rhodes in 1885 but remained in politics, 
retaining a great deal of influence. In 1889 he 
retired to resume his missionary activities. 
-Rhodes’s policies in Bechuanaland 15:812h 


McKenzie, Sir John (b. 1838, Ardross, 
Ross—d. Aug. 6, 1901, Shag Point, N.Z.), 
New Zealand statesman who as minister of 
lands (1891-1900) sponsored legislation that 
provided land and credit to small farmers and 
helped to break up large estates. 

McKenzie’s deep antagonism toward land 
monopolists was rooted in his boyhood in 
Scotland, where he witnessed the disposses- 
sion of small farmers by Highland landlords. 
After emigrating to New Zealand in 1860, he 
farmed and served in the Otago provincial 
council (1871-76). Elected to Parliament as a 
Liberal in 1881, he was legislative whip for the 
ministry of Sir Robert Stout (1884-87) and 
was named minister of lands and immigration 
in 1891 by Prime Minister John Ballance, who 
shared McKenzie’s determination to create 
opportunities for small farmers. 

In 1892 McKenzie won passage of the Lands 
for Settlement Act that opened up crown land 
for leasing and, when amended in 1894, com- 
pelled owners of large estates to sell portions 
of their holdings. Also in 1894 he introduced 
the Advances to Settlers Act, which greatly 
expanded the supply of credit available to 
farmers, and he sponsored a plan for unem- 
ployed workers to clear and then lease land 
holdings. He promoted scientific methods in 
agriculture, and, by the time of his retirement 
in 1900, he had laid the foundations for the 
present ministry of agriculture. 


Mackenzie, Sir Morell (b. July 7, 1837, 
Leytonstone, Essex—d. Feb. 3, 1892, Lon- 
don), physician, centre of a bitter international 
controversy over the death of Emperor Frede- 
rick III of Germany. 

Mackenzie wrote on diseases of the throat 
and laryngoscopy, his field of specialization 
since 1862, when he took his degree in medi- 
cine. In 1863 he helped found the Throat Hos- 
pital in London. 

Mackenzie, the leading throat specialist of 
the time, was called into the difficult case of 
the German crown prince Frederick in May 
1887. His illness had been diagnosed by Ger- 
man physicians as throat cancer. Basing his 
opinion on a biopsy made by the eminent Ger- 
man pathologist Rudolf Virchow, Mackenzie 
insisted that the throat lesion was not demon- 
strably cancerous and that an operation was 
unnecessary. 

Mackenzie was knighted in September and 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the 

Hohenzollern Order the following year. By 

November, however, the disease was con- 


Morell Mackenzie 
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firmed to be cancer. Frederick became emper- 
or on March 9, 1888, and died on June 15. A 
heated dispute erupted between Mackenzie 
and the German doctors. After a critical ac- 
count of the case was published in Germany, 
Mackenzie retaliated with The Fatal Iliness of 
Frederick the Noble (1888), for which he was 
censured by the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Mackenzie, William (1849-1923), Canadi- 
an financier. 
-Canadian railway expansion 3:742a 


Mackenzie, William Lyon (b. March 12, 
1795, Springfield, Angus—d. Aug. 28, 1861, 
Toronto), journalist and political agitator 
who led an unsuccessful revolt against the 
government in 1837. 

Mackenzie emigrated from Scotland to 
Canada in 1820 and became a general mer- 
chant. Responding to the discontent in Upper 
Canada (now Ontario), he became involved in 
politics. In 1824 he founded a newspaper in 
Queenston, the Colonial Advocate, in which 
he criticized the ruling oligarchy. Later that 
year he moved to York (now Toronto); there 
his newspaper office was sabotaged by politi- 
cal opponents, but, with the damages award- 
ed, he set up an improved plant and became 
leader of the radical wing of the province. 
Elected as a member of the provincial Parlia- 
ment for York in 1828, he was expelled six 
times by the Tory majority, mainly because of 
fierce invectives against the Tories in his news- 
paper, only to be returned each time by the 
York electors. He visited England in 1832; 
well received by the colonial office, he caused 
the dismissal of several officers in Canada. 
While in England he wrote Sketches of Cana- 
da and the United States, stating Canadian 
grievances. In 1835 he was returned to the 
provincial Canadian Parliament in a reform 
administration. A report by Mackenzie’s com- 
mittee on grievances exposed the inadequacies 
of colonial rule and caused the British govern- 
ment to recall the current governor, but the 
new governor was the even more autocratic 
Sir Francis Bond Head. Mackenzie was elect- 
ed mayor of the new city of Toronto in 1835; 
but he lost his parliamentary seat in 1836, 
along with other prominent reformers accused 
of disloyalty. 

Mackenzie then began seriously to consider 
rebellion, and he founded a more radical 
newspaper, the Constitution, in which he ex- 
pressed ideas of Jacksonian democracy (the 
policies of U.S. Pres. Andrew Jackson). As 
corresponding secretary for the extreme wing 
of the Reform Party, he communicated with 
Louis Joseph Papineau in Lower Canada 
(now Quebec), who was already planning re- 
bellion. An economic depression in 1837 
brought many newcomers to Mackenzie’s ru- 
ral meetings; and that December he assem- 
bled 800 followers near Toronto, planning to 
seize the governor and to set up a provisional 
government. Inadequate organization and 
control resulted in failure, however, and 
Mackenzie escaped to the United States. 
When an attempt to rally forces on Navy Is- 
land in the Niagara River collapsed, Macken- 
zie was charged by the U.S. with breaking 
neutrality laws and was imprisoned for 11 
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months. In a Rochester, N.Y., prison he 
wrote The Caroline Almanack, expressing his 
disillusionment with U.S. politics. 

Mackenzie was pardoned and allowed to re- 
enter Canada in 1849. In 1851 he was elected 
to Parliament for Haldimand. Allied to the 
Radicals, he maintained his position of ex- 
treme independence and incorruptibility, re- 
fusing several government positions. He op- 
posed the development of large-scale corpora- 
tions and clung to the ideal of an agrarian 
democracy and small-scale industrialism. He 
was forced to resign in 1858 because of illness. 
After his death, he became a symbol of 
Canadian radicalism. 

-Family Compact revolt 13:573g 
-Rebellion of 1837 and effect on 

grandson 10:473h 


Mackenzie District, created in 1895 as the 
western district of the three divisions of the 
Northwest Territories, Canada, and named 
for the Mackenzie River, which forms its 
heartland. Its boundaries were drawn in 1918 
and encompass an area of 527,490 sq mi 
(1,366,190 sq km) characterized by the Mack- 
enzie, Franklin, and Richardson mountains 
(west), the Mackenzie River lowlands (cen- 
tre), and plateau and plains (east). It is the 
most populous and productive part of the 
Territories; its chief settlements, including 
Yellowknife, Inuvik, Hay River, Aklavik, and 
Fort Smith (the district’s headquarters), are 
important mining towns. The economy is 
largely dependent upon mining (especially 
zinc, lead, and gold), though fur trapping (the 
economic mainstay of the Eskimo and Indi- 
ans), lumbering, and fishing are of local im- 
portance. Pop. (1971) 23,655. 

-Northwest Territories prominence 13:260e 

passim to 262g 


Mackenzie Island (Caroline Islands): see 
Ulithi. 

Mackenzie Mountains, northern extension 
of the Rocky Mountains, in the Yukon and 
Mackenzie District (Northwest Territories), 
Canada, stretching northwestward from the 
British Columbia border for about 500 mi 
(800 km) to the Peel River Plateau and the 
Porcupine River Basin. The mountains serve 
as the watershed for the basins of the Mac- 
kenzie River (east) and Yukon River (west) 
and are the source for the Pelly River, a head- 
stream of the Yukon. The Franklin Moun- 
tains, paralleling the eastern bank of the 
Mackenzie River for about 300 mi, are some- 
times regarded as part of the range. The high- 
est peak is Mt. Sir James MacBrien (8,943 ft 
[2,726 m]), and many others, including Keele 
and Dome peaks and Mts. Hunt, Sidney Dod- 
son, and Ida, exceed 8,000 ft. 

Named for Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
discovered and explored the Mackenzie River 
(1789), the mountains were generally ignored 
until World War II, when an oil field at Nor- 
man Wells on the Mackenzie River was devel- 
oped. A 400-mi pipeline was built to White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, to fuel U.S. military 
bases in the Pacific Northwest. After the war, 
oil production was confined to local needs. 

The Mackenzie Mountains Game Preserve 
(69,440 sq mi [179,850 sq km]) was estab- 
lished in 1938 in the southern part of the 


range. 

64°00’ N, 130°00’ W 

-altitude and physiography 11:266b 
-map, Canada 3:716 


Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, Sir George (b. 
1636, Dundee, Angus—d. May 8, 1691, West- 
minster, London), Scottish lawyer who gained 
the nickname “Bloody Mackenzie” for his 
prosecution of Covenanters; founder of the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. As king’s 
advocate after August 1677, Mackenzie con- 
ducted, in the name of Charles II, a vigorous 
prosecution of Covenanters for their refusal to 
conform to the established church. As dean of 
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the faculty of advocates, Mackenzie promot- 
ed the foundation of the Advocates’ Library, 
now the National Library of Scotland. After 
he refused to concur with measures for doing 
away with anti-Catholic laws, Mackenzie was 
removed from office (1686) but was later rein- 
stated (1688). After the Revolution of 1688, 
he ceased to play an active political role. 

Mackenzie wrote on religious issues and 
moral philosophy, but the bulk of his writing 
dealt with the law. In Jus Regium (1684) and 
other works, he advocated doctrines of royal 
prerogative and the support of hereditary 
monarchy; yet he criticized intolerance and in- 
humanity. Mackenzie’s Vindication of the 
Government of Scotland During the Reign of 
Charles IT (1691) is a valuable primary source 
for that period. 


Mackenzie River, seasonal tributary of the 
Fitzroy River, east Queensland, Australia. 
Formed by the junction of the Comet and 
Nogoa rivers, which rise in the Eastern High- 
lands, it flows for 170 mi (275 km) past Com- 
et, northeast across the Expedition Range, 
then southeast, joining the Dawson to form 
the Fitzroy. Its principal tributary is the Isaac. 
Discovered (1844) by the explorer Ludwig 
Leichhardt, it was named after Sir Evan 
Mackenzie, a Queensland settler. Its valley 
supports dairy and beef cattle. 

23°38’ S, 149°46’ E 

Mackenzie River 11:265, issues from the 
Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories 
of Canada and flows generally northward 
through the scantily settled District of Mack- 
enzie to the Beaufort Sea of the Arctic Ocean. 
The river itself (measured from Great Slave 
Lake) is 1,060 mi (1,705 km) long, but if the 
Finlay River, its farthest headstream, is in- 
en the total course is 2,635 mi (4,240 
km). 

The text article covers the exploration of the 
Mackenzie, its course, and human exploita- 
tion of the region. 
69°15’ N, 134°08" W 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-continental water supply and 

drainage 13:188b 
- discharge, lakes, and habitat 

formation 11:266f 
-drainage area and discharge 15:877g; table 
-islands, delta, and sediment discharge 2:78le 
‘lowland geological characteristics 3:714a 
-map, Canada 3:716 


mackerel, any of a number of swift-moving, 
streamlined food and sport fishes found in 
temperate and tropical seas around the 
world; allied to tunas in the family Scom- 
bridae (order Perciformes). Schooling fishes of 
the open seas, mackerels are predacious in 


Mackerel (Scomber scombrus) 


Painted especially for Encyclopaedia Britannica by Tom Dolan, under. the 
supervision of Loren P. Woods, Chicago Natural History Museum 


habit and feed on fishes and other marine ani- 
mals. They are rounded and torpedo shaped, 
with a slender, keeled tail base, a forked tail, 
and a row of ‘small finlets behind the dorsal 
and anal fins. 

The common mackerel (Scomber scombrus) 
of the Atlantic is an abundant and important 
species sometimes found in huge schools. It 
averages about 30 centimetres (12 inches) in 
length and is blue green above and silver 
white below, with a series of wavy, dark, ver- 
tical lines on the upper sides. It has two well- 
separated dorsal fins and two small keels on 
oye side of the tail base; it lacks an air blad- 


er. 

Allied to this species are the chub and Pacific 
mackerels (S. colias and S. japonicus). The 
former species is also Atlantic but is more 


finely marked than the common mackerel; 
the latter is bright green with vertical stripes. 
Both have air bladders but are otherwise simi- 
lar to the common mackerel. They are some- 
times placed in the genus Pneumatophorus. 

The Spanish mackerels, or seerfishes (Scom- 
beromorus), are related fishes, prized as food 
and game and found throughout warm waters 
of the world. They are elongated with small 
scales, large mouths and teeth, and three keels 
on either side of the tail base. There are sever- 
al species, among them: the barred Spanish 
mackerel (S. commerson), an Indo-Pacific fish 
said to weigh up to 45 kg (100 lb); the king 
mackerel, or kingfish (S. cavalla), a western 
Atlantic fish about 170 cm (67 in.) long and 
weighing 36 kg (78 lb) or more; and the cero, 
or painted mackerel (S. regalis), an abundant, 
spotted, Atlantic fish reportedly about 120 cm 
(47% in.) long. 

Other fishes known as mackerel and belong- 
ing to the family Scombridae include the Indi- 
an mackerels (Rastrelliger), which are rather 
stout, valuable, Indo-Australian fishes up to 
38 centimetres (15 inches) long, and the frigate 
mackerels (Auxis), which are small, elongated 
fishes found worldwide and distinguished by a 
corselet of enlarged scales around the shoul- 
der region. 

The name mackerel is also used for certain 
species of tuna and bonito (qq.v.). Horse 
mackerel are mackerel-like fishes of the genus 
Trachurus, family Carangidae (q.v.). Snake 
mackerels, or escolars, are long, slim fishes of 
the family Gemphylidae. 

-classification and general features 14:56h; 
illus. 48 

‘commercial importance and habits 7:347g 

-mortality rate and pattern 10:914c 

‘respiratory system 15:756e 


mackerel shark, any shark of the genus 
Lamna and the family Isuridae; also used as a 
collective name for the family, which includes, 
in addition, the white and mako sharks (qq.v.). 


Mackerel shark (Lamna nasus) 
Painting by Richard Ellis 


The genus Lamna includes the Atlantic 
mackerel shark, or porbeagle (L. nasus), and 
the Pacific mackerel shark, or salmon shark 
(L. ditropis), as well as two others, L. whitleyi 
and L. phillipi, of uncertain taxonomic stand- 
ing 

hinelerel sharks are swift, active fishes with 
crescent-shaped tails and slender teeth, most 
of which are flanked by small, sharp cusps. 
These sharks are gray or blue gray above, pal- 
er below, and grow to a length of about three 
metres (ten feet). They inhabit temperate wa- 
ters and prey on fishes such as herring, mack- 
erel, and salmon, sometimes taking fisher- 
men’s catches and damaging nets in the pro- 
cess, They are fished commercially for food. 


McKerrow, R(onald) B(runlees) (1872- 
1940), British bibliographer. 
‘literary bibliographic studies 2:980c 


McKim, Charles Follen (b. Aug. 24, 1847, 
Chester County, Pa.—d. Sept. 14, 1909, St. 

James, Long Island, N.Y.), architect who was 
of primary importance in the American neo- 
classical revival. McKim was educated at 
Harvard and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. He was trained as a draftsman by H.H. 
Richardson while the latter was completing 
Trinity Church, Boston. In 1879 he joined 


William Rutherford Mead and Stanford 
White to found McKim, Mead & White, the 
most successful and influential American ar- 
chitectural firm of its time. Until 1887 the firm 
excelled at informal summerhouses built of 
shingles, and McKim designed one of the 
most significant of these, the residence at Bris- 
tol, R.I., of W.G. Low (1887). In later years 
the firm was famous for championing the for- 
mal tradition of the Italian Renaissance and 
its classical antecedents. Among the celebrat- 
ed examples of the formal planning of McKim 
are the Boston Public Library (1887) and in 
New York the Columbia University Library 
(1893), the University Club (1899), the Mor- 
gan Library (1903), and the Pennsylvania 
Railway Station (1904-10). With D.H. Burn- 
ham and Richard Morris Hunt, he charted 
the architectural program of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
which was classically inspired. McKim de- 
signed the Agricultural Building. He also aid- 
ed Burnham in reviving Pierre L’Enfant’s plan 
for Washington, D.C., and was the originator 
of the American Academy in Rome. 
architecture of city-beautiful 
movement 19:464d 


McKim, Mead, and White: see McKim, 
Charles (Follen); White, Stanford. 


Mackin, Joseph Hoover (b. Nov. 16, 1906, 
Oswego, N.Y.), geologist known for his quan- 
titative studies on the geologic work of rivers. 
He was a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, from 1934 un- 
til 1961, when he became a Farish Professor 
of geology at the University of Texas, Austin. 
Mackin studied geomorphology and engineer- 
ing geology; he investigated the post-orogenic 
deformation (deformation after mountains 
have been formed, particularly by folding and 
thrusting) in the Cordilleran region in western 
Canada; and he made experimental studies of 
graded streams. 


Mackinac, Straits of, channel separating 
Lake Michigan (west) and Lake Huron (east), 
and forming an important waterway between 
the Upper and Lower peninsulas of Michigan, 
U.S. Spanned by the Mackinac Bridge 
(opened 1957) and underwater oil pipelines, 
the straits are 4 mi (6 km) wide, approximate- 
ly 30 mi long, and include the passage be- 
tween several islands in northwestern Lake 
Huron. Discovered by Jean Nicolet in 1634, 
the straits played a prominent role in the fur 
trade and defense of the upper Great Lakes 
and Canada. 

45°49’ N, 82°42’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Mackinac Bridge, longest and one of the 
strongest suspension bridges, spanning the 
Mackinac Straits from the Upper to the Low- 
er Peninsula of Michigan. Designed by David 
B. Steinman in the wake of the failure of the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge (1940), the Mack- 
inac Bridge was not constructed until the 
1950s Eexiee of World War II. Its 3,800-foot 


Mackinac Bridge, Michigan, from the nonheast 
By courtesy of the Mackinac Bridge Authority 


(1,158-metre) main span is stiffened by a truss 
38 feet (11.6 metres) deep, with open spaces 
on either side of the roadway and grid con- 
struction of the deck to permit passage of 
wind gusts. Heavy pier foundations, the deep- 
est 210 feet (64 metres), were necessary to re- 


sist the ice masses that accumulate every win- 
- ter in the exposed location. In November 1955 
the incomplete bridge withstood a 76-mile- 
per-hour gale. Its total length of 7,400 feet 
(2,256 metres), including side spans, makes it 
the longest suspension bridge, anchorage to 
anchorage, in the world. 
-Michigan land division and 
conjuncture 12:104f 
-suspension bridge construction history 3:183h 
passim to 189c 


Mackinac Island, summer resort, Mackinac 
County, Michigan, U.S., in the Straits of 
Mackinac entering Lake Huron, with ferry 
connections to St. Ignace and Mackinaw City. 
The island, 9 mi (14 km) in circumference and 
thickly forested, has been a state park since 
1895. The horse and buggy and the bicycle are 
used for transport; automobiles are banned. 
First visited by French explorers in the 1600s, 
it was an ancient Indian burial ground called 
Michilimackinac (‘““Green Turtle”) when the 
British established a fort there in 1780. After 
the United States took possession (1783) it 
became the headquarters of John Jacob As- 
tor’s American Fur Company and later devel- 
oped as a resort. 


Inner grounds of the restored Ft. Mackinac on 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Jack Zehrt—Shostal & 


The island is surrounded by limestone cliffs 
and rises in the east to 339 ft (103 m); it in- 
cludes Skull Cave, and Arch and Sugarloaf 
rocks. Ft. Mackinac, Beaumont Memorial 
(dedicated to U.S. Army surgeon William 
Beaumont), and the John Jacob Astor House 
are preserved as historical museums. The 
Grand Hotel was built in 1887; Mackinac 
College was operated by Moral Re-armament 
from 1965 to 1970, reopened by an evange- 
listic group, the Cathedral of Tomorrow, in 
1972, but closed in 1973. Pop. (1980) 479. 
45°51 ' N, 84°37’ W 
Mackinder, Sir Halford John 11:267 (b. 
Feb. 15, 1861, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire— 
d. March 6, 1947, Parkstone, Dorset), politi- 
cal geographer noted for his work as an 
educator and for his geopolitical conception 
of the globe as divided into two camps, the as- 
cendant Eurasian “‘heartland” and the subor- 
dinate ‘‘maritime lands,” including the other 
continents. 

Abstract of text biography. A lecturer of 
the Oxford extension movement that was ad- 
vancing adult education in England, Mackin- 
der developed a concept of the “new geogra- 
phy,” which was to be a bridge between the 
natural sciences and the humanities. As a re- 
sult, he became the first reader (lecturer) in 
geography at Oxford (1887). In 1899, when 
the Oxford School of Geography was found- 
ot he was appointed its first director. In 1904 

e became director of the London School of 
eee and Political Science, but after 
four years resigned and became a reader in 
economic geography. A staunch imperialist, 
he was also a member of Parliament from 
1910 to 1922. After World War I, he devel- 


oped his concept of political geography, 


which served as the basis of his recommenda- 
tions for a postwar peace settlement, outlined 
in Democratic Ideals and Reality (1919). 


McKinley, Mount, highest peak (20,320 ft 
[6,194 m]) in North America, located near the 


Mt. McKinley, Alaska 
Bradford Washburn 


centre of the Alaska Range, south central 
Alaska. Lying 130 mi (210 km) north-north- 
west of Anchorage, the mountain rises 
abruptly 17,000 ft above its base at the high- 
er, more southerly of its two peaks. Embraced 
by Mt. McKinley National Park, the upper 
two-thirds of its massive summit is covered 
with permanent snowfields that feed many 
glaciers, some surpassing 30 miles in length. 
In 1794 George Vancouver, the English 
navigator, sighted the mountain from Cook 
Inlet (Gulf of Alaska). The first attempt to 
climb it was made in 1903 by an attorney, 
James Wickersham, who was unsuccessful. A 
much-publicized but fraudulent claim by 
Frederick A. Cook, a physician, that he had 
reached the top inspired the conquest of the 
north peak in 1910 by two prospectors, Wil- 
liam Taylor and Peter Anderson. On June 13, 
1913, Hudson Stuck and Harry Karstens led a 
party to the south peak, the true summit. 
Known to the Indians as Denali (the High 
One) and to the Russians as Bolshaya Gora 
(Great Mountain), it was named Densmores 
Peak in 1889 after Frank Densmore, a pros- 
pector. The modern name was applied in 1896 
by William A. Dickey, another prospector, in 
honour of William McKinley, who was elect- 
ed president of the U.S. later that year. 
Efforts were undertaken in the mid-1970s to 
restore its original Indian name. 

63°30’ N, 150°00’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

‘mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


McKinley, William (b. Jan. 29, 1843, Niles, 
Ohio—d. Sept. 14, 1901, Buffalo, N.Y.), 25th 
president of the United States (1897-1901); 
an orthodox Republican who rose to national 
prominence by championing tariff protection- 
ism and opposing free silver, he came to be 
identified with the global ‘imperialism as- 
sociated with U.S, territorial ROO ESIIORS ol 
lowing the Spanish-American War (1898). 
During the U.S. Civil War (1861-65) he 
served under Col. Rutherford B. Hayes (later 
the 19th U.S. president, 1877-81), who made 
him his aide-de-camp and subsequently en- 
couraged his political career. Two years after 
his admission to the bar at Canton, Ohio 
(1867), he entered public life as county prose- 
cuting attorney. 


McKinley 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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Elected to Congress, where he served for 14 
years (1877-91), McKinley became particular- 
ly well-known for his support of high tariffs to 
protect U.S. industry from foreign competi- 
tion; as chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, he sponsored the McKin- 
ley Tariff of 1890. He continued to build a sol- 
id political base in Ohio as governor (1891- 
95), in addition to serving the Republican 
Party nationally as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee that framed party platforms 
(1884, 1888) and as permanent convention 
chairman (1892), 

In the mid-1890s Mark Hanna, a wealthy 
Cleveland businessman and personal friend of 
the rising Ohio politician, decided to promote 
McKinley for the presidency, and in 1896 he 
won the nomination easily on_a platform 
stressing high protective tariffs and the 
maintenance of the gold standard. This posi- 
tion directly opposed that of the Democratic— 
Populist candidate, William Jennings Bryan, 
who advocated the free coinage of silver. The 
dynamic Hanna raised enormous sums of 
money from big business and directed a vigor- 
ous campaign; McKinley remained at home, 
daily addressing from his front porch streams 
of visitors who flocked to Canton by railroad. 
The Republicans won with an electoral vote 
of 271 to 176. 

In office the new President promptly called a 
special session of Congress to revise customs 
duties upward (the Dingley Tariff). All other 
domestic concerns were eclipsed, however, by 
the nation’s preoccupation with the Cuban in- 
surrection and Spain’s reported mistreatment 
of insurgents. Early in 1898 a Spanish diplo- 
matic letter severely critical of McKinley was 
intercepted and published in the U.S. After 
the U.S. battleship “Maine” was mysteriously 
sunk in Havana Harbour (February 15), the 
President found it difficult to counter the war 
hysteria fostered by the press. ‘““Remember the 
‘Maine’!” became the slogan of those who fa- 
voured action against Spain. 

McKinley tried to persuade the Spanish gov- 
ernment to adopt a more conciliatory policy 
toward the insurrectionists, but a change 
came too late to restrain mounting popular 
demand for intervention. He finally agreed to 
request “forcible intervention” to establish 
peace in Cuba, which was granted by Con- 
gress on April 20. In the brief Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, which was over by late summer of 
1898, the President acted as his own chief of 
staff, but disposition of newly occupied areas 
presented a keener challenge. Though McKin- 
ley had not entered the war for territorial ag- 
grandizement, he and his advisers now had to 
deal with the former Spanish territory. He de- 
clared that the Philippines and other strategi- 
cally located islands must not be allowed to 
fall into unfriendly hands; they therefore 
would be made U.S. dependencies. Despite 
opposition to this “imperialism” from certain 
Republicans, McKinley stood fast in his deci- 
sion throughout the peace negotiations. 

McKinley was renominated by the Republi- 
cans without opposition and, in a period of 
prosperity, was returned to office by a large 
majority in the election of 1900. In McKin- 
ley’s second term the Supreme Court 
confirmed his administration’s view that the 
Constitution had only limited application to 
insular possessions. With the war out of the 
way, McKinley spoke throughout the country 
on two subjects that had been overshadowed 
by it: the control of trusts and—in a change 
from his previous position—commercial reci- 
procity as a stimulant to foreign trade. He 
ended his tour at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, where he was fatally shot on 
Sept. 6, 1901, by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist. 

cKinley was succeeded in office by his vice 
president, the Progressive Republican Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. A reliable biography is M.K. 
Leech’s In the Days of McKinley (1959). 
-election and presidency 18:981c 
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-Philippine policy attitude 14:242f 
-prosperity and Progressive beginnings 18:983d 
-Samoan colonial administration 13:447c 


McKinley Tariff Acts: see tariffs, U.S. 


McKinney, city, seat of Collin County, north 
central Texas, U.S., near the East Fork of 
Trinity River. Named for one of the signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence, it was 
platted in 1848. McKinney’s home, formerly 
17 mi (27 km) north, was moved in 1936 to 
Finch Park, where it was restored as a 
memorial. By the 1970s many residents were 
commuting to Dallas. Inc. 1849. Pop. (1980) 
16,249. 

33°12’ N, 96°37’ W 

mackintosh, waterproof outercoat or rain- 
coat, named after a Scottish chemist, Charles 
Macintosh (died 1843),‘who invented the 
waterproof material that bears his name, The 
fabric used for a mackintosh is made water- 
proof by cementing two thicknesses of it 
together with rubber dissolved in naphtha. 


Mackintosh, Charles Rennie (b. June 7, 
1868, Glasgow—d. Dec. 10, 1928, London), 
architect and designer who was a leader of the 
Art Nouveau movement in Great Britain. He 
was apprenticed to a local architect, John 
Hutchinson, and attended evening classes at 
the Glasgow School of Art. In 1889 he joined 
the firm of Honeyman and Keppie, becoming 
a partner in 1904. 


Glasgow School of Art library by Charles Mackintosh, 
1907-09 


By courtesy of the Glasgow School of Art; photograph, T. and R. Annan 


In collaboration with three other students, 
one of whom, Margaret Macdonald, became 
his wife in 1900, Mackintosh achieved an in- 
ternational reputation in the 1890s as a de- 
signer of unorthodox posters, craftwork, and 
furniture. In contrast to contemporary fashion 
his work was light, elegant, and original, as 
exemplified by four remarkable tearooms he 
designed in Glasgow (1896-1904) and other 
domestic interiors of the early 1900s. 
.Mackintosh’s chief architectural projects 
were the Glasgow School of Art (1896-1909), 
considered the first original example of Art 
Nouveau architecture in Great Britain; two 
unrealized projects—the 1901 International 
exhibition, Glasgow (1898) and “Haus 
eines Kunstfreundes” (1901); Windyhill, Kil- 
macolm (1899-1901), and Hill House, Helens- 
burgh (1902); the Willow Tea Rooms, Glas- 
gow (1904); and Scotland Street School 
(1904-06). Although all have some traditional 
characteristics, they reveal a mind of excep- 
tional inventiveness and aesthetic perception. 
By 1914 he had virtually ceased to practice 
and thereafter devoted himself to watercolour 
painting. 
‘development in architectural 
ornament 1:1110a 

-furniture design and building unity 7:785h; 
illus. 805 

- Willow Tea Rooms doors, illus., 17:Stained 
Glass, Plate II } i 


Mackintosh, Elizabeth: 
phine. 


Macklin, Charles, originally CHARLES 
MCLAUGHLIN (b. Ireland—d. July 11, 1797), 
actor and playwright whose distinguished 
though turbulent career spanned most of the 
18th century. He first appeared as an actor at 


see Tey, Jose- 


Macklin, detail from an engraving by 
John Condé, 1792 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


Bristol and in 1725 went to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. A man of violent nature, he 
was a pioneer against the stilted declamation 
of his day. He went to Drury Lane Theatre in 

1733 and later was concerned in its manage- 
ment. In 1735 he killed another actor in the 
greenroom over a dispute about a wig, but, 
although prosecuted, he received no sentence. 
He set the seal on his stage career at Drury 
Lane on Feb. 14, 1741, when he played Shy- 
lock, rescuing the part from all the comic 
“portrayals” with which it had long been sur- 
rounded. 

Macklin played many parts with distinction 
but was constantly involved in disputes and 
lawsuits. He attempted to be a restaurateur 
but failed and returned to the stage. Two of 
his plays were outstanding, Love ad la mode 
(1759) and The Man of the World (1781), At 
the time of his death, he claimed to be 107 
years old; he may have been a centenarian, 
but this is subject to dispute. The length of his 
association with the stage, however, unques- 
tionably made him a pillar of the English 
theatre. 

-costume design and historical 
accuracy 17:563a 
-Garrick’s association and acting theory 7:91lc 


Mackmurdo, Arthur Heygate (b. Dec. 12, 
1851, London—d. March 15, 1942, Wickham 
Bishops, Essex), English architect, designer, 
and a pioneer of the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment. After studying at the Ruskin School of 
Art, Oxford, and travelling with John Ruskin 
to Italy, Mackmurdo set up practice in Lon- 
don. Known best for his plans for the Savoy 
Hotel, he also built about 12 private houses, 
including 25 Cadogan Square. His wide inter- 
est in social problems was reflected in other 
types of building and several projects for com- 
munal living. Although some of his architec- 
ture shows Italian influence, its originality 
makes Mackmurdo a forerunner of the mod- 
ern movement. Basing it upon the teachings of 
William Morris, he founded the Century 
Guild of artists (1882) to produce better furni- 
ture and decorative accessories than were then 
available commercially. He also designed tex- 
tiles, tapestries, wallpaper, and metalwork of- 
ten characterized in the early ’80s by swirling 
plant forms, foreshadowing those of the later 
Art Nouveau. He began publishing The Hob- 
by Horse in 1884, the first finely printed maga- 
zine on art. A friend of William Morris, he 
was founder member of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and was ac- 
tive in several organizations. 

‘tapestry design innovations 17:1065g 


Mack von Leiberich, Karl, Baron (1752- 


1828), Austrian general, commanded an army 
against the French in 1798 and occupied 


British Museum Sake 


cei 4 tf) ft 
- geometry, and gravitation. 
he entered the University of 


Rome. In 1805 he was defeated by Napoleon 
at the Battle of Ulm. 
-Battle of Ulm and capitulation 7:725h 


McLachlan, Alexander (b. Aug. 12, 1818, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire—d. March 20, 1896, 
Orangeville, Ont.), poet, called by some the 
Burns of Canada for his Scots dialect poetry, 
much of which deals with the homesickness of 
Scots immigrants. McLachlan was the fore- 
most among a number of such Scottish bards, 
whose themes of nostalgia for Scotland ap- 
pear to be literary conventions rather than 
original expressions. Apprenticed to a tailor in 
Glasgow as a child, he went to Canada in 
1840 and engaged in farming in central Cana- 
da West (Ontario). A collected edition of his 
work was published as The Poetical Works of 
Alexander McLachlan (1900). 


McLaren, Bruce (Leslie) (b. Aug. 30, 
1937, Auckland, N.Z.—d. June 2, 1970, near 
Chichester, Sussex), automobile racing driver, 
the youngest to win an international Grand 
Prix contest for Formula I cars (the U.S. race 
in 1959, when he was 22), also noted as a de- 
signer of racing vehicles. 

From 1959 to 1965 McLaren drove racing 
cars made by the Cooper factory (Surbiton, 
Surrey). In 1960 he finished second to Jack 
Brabham of Australia in competition for the 
world Formula I driving championship. In 
1967 and 1969 he won the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Challenge Cup series of road races. 

In 1964 McLaren, who had studied engineer- 
ing at the University of Auckland, began to 
design racing automobiles. Although he won 
the 1968 Belgian Grand Prix in one of his own 
cars, his fellow New Zealander Denis Clive 
Hulme was the most successful driver of 
McLaren Formula I racers. McLaren was 
killed in an accident while testing a car on the 
Goodwood track. 


Maclaren, Charles (1782-1866), Scottish 
journalist, editor of the 6th edition (1820-23) 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and cofounder 
and editor of the Scotsman (1817), Scotland’s 
first independent Liberal paper. He also per- 
formed editorial services for the 4th, 5th, and. 
7th editions of the Britannica. 


McLaren, Norman (1914- ), Canadian 
animator and film producer. 


-animated film and experimental techniques 
1:921c; illus. 920 


McLaughlin, Charles: 
Charles. 

Maclaurin, Colin (b. February 1698, Kil- 
modan, Argyllshire—d. June 14, 1746, Edin- 


burgh), mathematician who developed and 
extended Sir Isaac Newton’s work in calculus, 


see Macklin, 


wilt SUTTON? ‘ 
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Maclaurin, engraving by S. Freeman (1773-1857); in the 
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By courtesy of the trustees of the British jj 
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‘A child pr 
‘Glasgow a 
11. At the age of 19, he was elected p: 


- tectorate over 


_of mathematics at Marischal College, Aber- 


deen, and two years later a fellow of the Roy- 
al Society of London. At this time he became 
acquainted with Newton. In his most im- 
portant work, Geometrica Organica; Sive 
Descriptio Linearum Curvarum Universalis 
(1720; “Organic Geometry, with the Descrip- 
tion of the Universal Linear Curves’), he de- 
veloped several theorems similar to some in 
Newton’s Principia, introduced the method of 
generating conics (the circle, ellipse, hyper- 
bola, and parabola) that bears his name, and 
showed that certain types of curves (of the 
third and fourth degree) can be described by 
the intersection of two movable angles. 

On the recommendation of Newton, he was 
made professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1725. In 1740 he divided, 
with the mathematicians Leonhard Euler and 
Daniel Bernoulli, the prize offered by the 
Académie des Sciences for an essay on tides. 
His Treatise of Fluxions (1742) was written in 
reply to criticisms by George Berkeley of En- 

land that Newton’s calculus was based on 

aulty reasoning. In this essay he showed that 
stable figures for a homogeneous rotating 
fluid mass are the ellipsoids of revolution, lat- 
er known as Maclaurin’s ellipsoids. He also 
gave in his Fluxions, for the first time, the cor- 
rect theory for distinguishing between maxima 
and minima in general and pointed out the im- 
portance of the distinction in the theory of the 
multiple points of curves. The Maclaurin se- 
ries, a special case of the Taylor series, was 
named in his honour, 

In 1745, when Jacobites (supporters of the 
Stuart king James II and his descendants) 
were marching on Edinburgh, Maclaurin took 
a prominent part in preparing trenches and 
barricades for the city’s defense. As soon as 
the rebel army captured Edinburgh, Maclau- 
rin fled to England until it was safe to return. 
The ordeal of his escape ruined his health and 
culminated in his death at 48. 

Maclaurin’s Account of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophical Discoveries was published post- 
humously, as was his Treatise of Algebra 
(1748). “De Linearum Geometricarum Pro- 
prietatibus Generalibus tractatus” (“A Tract 
on the General Properties of Geometrical 
Lines’), noted for its elegant geometric 
demonstrations, was appended to his Algebra. 


Maclean, town, north coastal New South 
Wales, Australia, near the mouth of the Clar- 
ence River. Founded (1838) as Rocky Mouth 
timber station and proclaimed a town (1862), 
a municipality (1887), and a shire (1906), it 
was renamed after former state surveyor gen- 
eral Alister Maclean. On the Pacific Highway 
329 mi (529 km) northeast of Sydney, Mac- 
lean is closely linked to the towns of Yamba 
and Iluka, All are minor ports and serve a dis- 
trict of dairying, sugarcane, and intensive 
(bananas, potatoes, mixed crops) agriculture. 
They also land about one-fifth of the state’s 
total fish and prawn catch. South Grafton (34 
mi southwest) is the nearest railhead. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 2,325. 
29°28’ S, 153°13’ E 
McLean, Donald (1820-77), New Zealand 
statesman. 
-New Zealand Maori land sales and 

wars 13:52c 


Maclean, George (b. Feb. 24, 1801, Keith, 
Banffshire—d. May 22, 1847, Cape Coast, 
modern Ghana), council president of Cape 
Coast, West Africa, laid the groundwork for 
British rule of the Gold Coast. An officer of 
the Royal African Colonial Corps, Maclean 
served in Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast in 
1826-28, and from 1830 to 1844 he was chief 
administrator of the Cape Coast settlement. 
In this post, he made peace with the Ashanti 
kingdom of the interior and greatly increased 
British power by establishing an informal pro- 
1e Fanti states along the coast. 
Though the colony prospered under his rule, 
he was accused of profiteering and of failing 
to suppress “ppt In 1838 he married the 


poet and novelist Letitia Landon (known by 
her initials L.E.L.), and her mysterious death 
a few months later further damaged his repu- 
tation. Removed as council president in 1844, 
Maclean continued to direct relations with the 
Fanti states until his death. 

-Ashanti trade agreement and increase 19:776f 


McLean, John (b. March 11, 1785, Morris 
County, N.J.—d. April 4, 1861, Cincinnati, 
Ohio), cabinet member and US. Supreme 
Court justice whose most famous opinion was 
his dissent in the Dred Scott decision (1857). 


John McLean 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


He was also perhaps the most indefatigable 
seeker of the presidency in U.S. ‘history; al- 
though he was never nominated, he made 
himself “available” in all eight campaigns 
from 1832 through 1860. 

After two terms in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives (1812-16), McLean was appointed 
a judge in the Supreme Court of Ohio, a posi- 
tion he resigned in 1822 to become commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office under Pres. 
James Monroe. In 1823 he was named post- 
master general and became noted for his effi- 
ciency and nonpartisanship in that office. He 
resigned in opposition to patronage after Pres. 
Andrew Jackson took office. Jackson there- 
upon appointed him an associate justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1829, a position he 
held until his death. 

In Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857), McLean 
insisted (in a minority opinion) that a slave 
became free when his owner took him into a 
state where slavery was not legally estab- 
lished. In McLean’s view, a free Negro was a 
citizen and thus was able to sue (in a case in- 
volving diversity of state citizenship) in a fed- 
eral court. His position was reflected in the 
post-Civil War Fourteenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution (1868). 


Maclean, Sorley: see Macghill-Eathain, 
Somhairle. 


MacLeary, Donald (Whyte) (b. Aug. 22, 
1937, Glasgow), celebrated Scottish premier 
danseur noted for his strong finesse and natu- 
ral romanticism. Trained at the Royal Ballet 
School, in 1954 he joined the company and 
was promoted in the next year to soloist, be- 
coming, in 1959, the youngest premier dan- 
seur of the Royal Ballet. In partnership princi- 
pally with Svetlana Beriosova, he danced clas- 
sical leads, including those in Swan Lake, La 
Fille mal gardée, and Romeo and Juliet, and 


_created major roles in many modern ballets, 


among them Haemon (Antigone, 1959) and 
the Bridegroom in Kenneth MacMillan’s bal- 
let Le Baiser de la fée (1960). In 1962 he and 
Beriosova excelled in the bravura showpiece 
Raymonda pas de deux. 


MacLeish, Archibald (b. May 7, 1892, 
Glencoe, Tl), poet, playwright, teacher, and 
public official, whose concern for liberal 
democracy figured in much of his work, al- 
though his most memorable lyrics are of a 
more private nature. A partisan of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and one of his cul- 
tural advisers, MacLeish became known as 
“the poet laureate of the New Deal.” - 

_ After three years as an attorney in Boston, he 
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went to France in 1923 to perfect his poetic 
craft. The verse he published during his expa- 
triate years—The Happy Marriage (1924), 
The Pot of Earth (1925), Streets in the Moon 
(1926), and The Hamlet of A. MacLeish 
(1928)—shows the fashionable influence of 
Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot. It is in this period 
that he wrote his frequently anthologized 
poem “Ars Poetica”’ (1926; “‘The Art of Poet- 
ry”) in which he: states an art-for-art’s-sake 
credo that he later abandoned. After return- 
ing to the U.S. (1928), he published New 
Found Land (1930), which reveals the simple 
lyric eloquence that is the persistent MacLeish 
note. It includes one of his finest poems, 
“You, Andrew Marvell.” 

In the 1930s MacLeish became increasingly 
concerned about the threats to American so- 
ciety, particularly the menace of fascism. Con- 
quistador (1932), a long poem about the con- 
quest and exploitation of Mexico and the first 
of his “public” poems, was awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize. Others were collected in Frescoes for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s City (1933), Public Speech 
(1936), and America Was Promises (1939). 
The language of his poetry of this period 
sometimes lapses into the rhetorical. He was 
perhaps more successful in his two radio verse 

plays on social themes, The Fall of the City 
(1937) and Air Raid (1938), 


MacLeish, 1947 


Keystone 


MacLeish served as librarian of Congress 
(1939-44) and assistant secretary of state 
(1944-45) and in various governmental posi- 
tions until 1949, when he became Boylston 
professor at Harvard, where he remained until 
1962, He was awarded a second Pulitzer Prize 
and the Bollingen Prize for Poetry for his Col- 
lected Poems: 1917-1952 (1952). His verse 
drama J.B., based on the biblical story of Job, 
was a success on Broadway in 1958 and won 
the Pulitzer Prize for drama. His later verse 
drama Scratch (1971) was based on the tale of 
the Devil and Daniel Webster. 


MacLennan, Hugh (b. March 20, 1907, 
Glace Bay, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia), novel- 
ist and essayist whose many prize-winning 
books offer an incisive social and psychologi- 
cal critique on contemporary Canadian life. A 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, MacLennan re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from Princeton (1935) and 
taught Latin and history at Lower Canada 
College, Montreal (1935-45). In 1952 he 
became associate professor of English at 
McGill University. MacLennan’s first novel, 
Barometer Rising (1941), is a moral fable that 
uses as a background the actual explosion of a 
munitions ship that partly destroyed the city 
of Halifax in 1917. Later novels include Two 
Solitudes (1945), which explores Anglo- 
French relations and Canadian unity; The 
Precipice (1948), a study of differences be- 
tween Canadians and Americans; and The 
Watch That Ends the Night (1959), an Existen- 
tialist study of a man faced with a moral and 
psychological crisis. MacLennan has also 
published three volumes of essays. 


McLennan, John Ferguson (b. Oct. 14, 
1827, Inverness, Inverness—d. June 16, 1881, 
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Hayes Common, Kent), lawyer and ethnolo- 
gist whose ideas on cultural evolution, kin- 
ship, and the origins of religion stimulated an- 
thropological research. 

McLennan was admitted to the bar in 1857, 
and he became a parliamentary draftsman for 
Scotland in 1871. Interest in survivals of prac- 
tice and behaviour from earlier cultures in lat- 
er societies led him to develop a theory of so- 
cial evolution, outlined in his book Primitive 
Marriage: An Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies 
(1865, reissued as Studies in Ancient History, 
2nd series, 1896). Therein he introduced the 
terms exogamy (marriage outside the group, 
as in bride capture between warring tribes) 
and endogamy (marriage within the group, 
leading to monogamy and determination of 
kinship through males rather than females). 
He was critical of kinship terminology that, in 
his opinion, indicated degree of respect related 
to considerations of station and age rather 
than to consanguineous relationships. 

McLennan’s view of totems as survivals of 
earlier worship of fetishes, plants, animals, 
and anthropomorphic gods interested Sig- 
mund Freud and several contemporary social 
scientists. McLennan also wrote The Patriar- 


chal Theory (1885). 

-totemism as universal phenomenon 18:53le 
MacLeod (Alberta, Canada): see Fort 
MacLeod. 


Macleod, J(ohn) J(ames) R(ickard) (b. 
Sept. 6, 1876, Cluny, near Dunkeld, Perth—d. 
March 16, 1935, Aberdeen), physiologist not- 
ed as a teacher and for his work on carbohy- 
drate metabolism. Together with Sir Fred- 
erick Banting, with whom he shared the No- 
bel Prize for Physiology or Medicine in 1923, 
and Charles H. Best, he achieved renown as 
one of the discoverers of insulin. 


J.J.R. Macleod, 1920 
BBC Hulton Picture Library 


Macleod held posts in physiology and bio- 
chemistry at the London Hospital (1899- 
1902) and as professor of physiology at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1903-18). Thereafter, he took a similar post 
at the University of Toronto and later became 
director of its physiological laboratory, where 
he joined Banting and Best in the research that 
resulted in the isolating and naming of insulin 
in 1921. Macleod subsequently was made 
dean of the faculty of medicine. 

His publications include Practical Physiolo- 
gy (1902) and Physiology and Biochemistry in 
Modern Medicine (1918; 9th ed., 1941, reti- 
tled Physiology in Modern Medicine, and edit- 
ed by Philip Bard and others). 

‘discovery of insulin 11:835c 


MacLeod, Margaretha Geertruida: see 
Mata Hari. 


Macleod, Mary, Gaelic MAIRI NIGHEAN 
ALASDAIR RUAIDH (b. c. 1615, Rowdil, Harris, 
Inverness—d. c. 1706, Dunvegan, Skye), Scot- 
tish Gaelic poet, a major representative of the 
emergent 17th-century poetical school that 
gradually supplanted the classical Gaelic 


bards. Her poetry is written in simple, natural 
rhythms and incorporates much of the image- 
ry of the bardic poets. It mainly deals with the 
heroic exploits of the Macleod family and ex- 
presses her deep emotional attachment to the 
family. She spent most of her life at the Mac- 
leod household of Dunvegan on the Isle of 
Skye, acting as nurse to generations of chief- 
tains. Only a few of her poems survive; 
among these, her tender and nostalgic elegies 
for the dead Macleods are notable for their 
fresh style and sincerity of feeling. 

-literary style 10:1153f 


Macleod, Norman (b. June 3, 1812, Camp- 
beltown, Argyll—d. June 16, 1872, Glasgow), 
influential liberal minister of the Church of 


Norman Macleod, detail of an oil painting 
by T. Knott; in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 


By courtesy of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


Scotland who took advantage of the contro- 
versy over church reform during 1833-43 to 
implement policies advocated by the Free 
Church of Scotland (which seceded in 1843) 
while yet remaining within the mother church. 
He also won recognition for his ministry to 
the Scottish working classes. 

In 1838 Macleod became minister of Lou- 
doun parish, in Ayr. His devotion to the 
working classes led to publication in 1843 of 
his widely circulated Cracks About the Kirk 
for Kintra Folk (i.e., “Remarks About the 
Church for Country Folk’), The same year, 
he was transferred to the parish at Dalkeith, 
Midlothian. As a Moderate he joined the 
“middle party” to help resolve the great Dis- 
ruption of May 1843, in which a third of the 
Church of Scotland clergy and laity left to 
form the Free Church in an effort to force 
church reforms. From 1849 he took charge of 
the Edinburgh Christian Magazine and in 
1860 became editor of the monthly Good 
Words, whose popularity he maintained 
throughout his lifetime. Five years later he 
used his position to attack editorially the poli- 
cy of strict observance of the Lord’s Day (the 
Sunday of each week). 

From 1864 to 1872 Macleod served as chair- 
man of the foreign-missions committee of his 
church and from 1857 as chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. He was elected moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1869. From 1851 until his death he served 
as pastor at the Barony Church, Glasgow. He 
also established the first congregational sav- 
ings bank for parishioners at Glasgow and 
founded a workingmen’s club. Among his 
published works, which first appeared in Good 
Words, are The Earnest Student (1854), The 
Gold Thread (1861), and Simple Truth Spoken 
to Working People (1867). 


McLeod gauge: see vacuum gauge. 


Mac Liammédir, Micheal (b. Oct. 25, 1899, 
Cork, County Cork—d. March 6, 1978, Dub- 
lin), actor, scenic designer, and playwright 
whose more than 300 productions in Gaelic 
and English at the Gate Theatre in Dublin en- 
riched the Irish Renaissance by introducing 
non-Irish playwrights to the generally paro- 
chial Irish theatre. Using the stage name Al- 
fred Willmore, Mac Liammdir made his 


debut on the London stage in 1911 playing Ol- 
iver Twist; he later played John Darling in Pe- 
ter Pan. He travelled and studied art through- 
out Europe, and on his return to Ireland 
founded (1928), with the English producer 
Hilton Edwards, the Gate Theatre. Their 
policy of presenting a mainly international 
repertory, while also encouraging Irish play- 
wrights to write plays less local in subject 
matter than those produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, enabled Irish audiences to become 
familiar with the plays of Aeschylus, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Ibsen, Chekhov, O’Neill, and 
Arthur Miller and at the same time called at- 
tention to such new Irish dramatists as Denis 
Johnston and T.C. Murray, Also with Ed- 
wards, Mac Liammdir organized the Galway 
Theatre (Taibhdhearc na Gaillimhe) in 1928 
and acted as its director from 1928 to 1931. 
There Mac Liammédir’s Diarmuid agus 
Grdinne (1928), a verse play version, in Gael- 
ic, of a Celtic legend, was first produced. 
Throughout the 1930s, ’40s, and ’50s Mac 
Liammédir periodically toured as actor, pro- 
ducer, and director of a repertory company 
that appeared in such diverse locations as 
Cairo, Athens, and the major cities of Cana- 
da. Mac LiamméOir also played Iago in Orson 
Welles’s film version of Othello (1955). He de- 
veloped and performed several one-man 
shows, including The Importance of Being Os- 
car (1960), based on readings from Oscar 
Wilde, and Talking About Yeats (1970), cen- 
tred on the writings of William Butler Yeats. 


McLuhan, (Herbert) Marshall (b. July 21, 
1911, Edmonton, Alberta—d. Dec. 31, 1980, 
Toronto), communications theorist and 
educator, whose aphorism “the medium is the 
message” summarized his view of the potent 
influence of television, computers, and other 
electronic disseminators of information in 
shaping styles of thinking and thought, wheth- 
er in sociology, art, science, or religion. He re- 
garded the printed book as fated to disappear. 


McLuhan 


Henri Dauman, Life © Time Inc. 


McLuhan was associated with the University 
of Toronto from 1946 until his death. He 
became full professor of English literature 
there in 1952, and from 1963 was director of 
the university’s Centre for Culture and Tech- 
nology. He was a popular lecturer, and his 
many visiting professorships included an ap- 
pointment to Fordham University, New York 
City (1967-68). In such works as The Me- 
chanical Bride: Folklore of Industrial Man 
(1951), Understanding Media: The Extensions 
of Man (1964), (with Quentin Fiore) The 
Medium Is the Massage: An Inventory of 
Effects (1967), (with Wilfred Watson) From 
Cliché to Archetype (1970), and (with Kathryn 
Hutchon and Eric McLuhan) City as Class- 
room (1977), his critical view of 20th-century 
society’s self-transformation made him one of 
the popular prophetic voices of his time. 
-action—reaction time span and design 9:513a 
-communication and role of media 4:1005e 
-fluent medium influencé 10:1046e — 

-oral and literary cultures 7:465f 


Maclure, William (b. Oct. 27, 1763, Ayr, 
Ayr—d. March 23, 1840, San Angel, Mex.), 
geologist who is known for his geological map 
—the first true geological map of any part of 
North America and one of the earliest such 
maps compiled. Maclure travelled to New 


’ York in 1782 and then returned to London as 
a partner in an import-export firm. After 
amassing a considerable fortune, he returned 
to the U.S. in 1796 and became a naturalized 
citizen. In 1803 he went back to Europe and 
travelled throughout the Continent, collecting 
geological specimens and books, Full of en- 
thusiasm for geology, he returned to the U.S. 
and investigated the Appalachian Mountain 
region. In 1809 his Observations on the Geolo- 
gy of the United States was published. 

A liberal patron of science, he helped to 
found the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, which he also endowed with $20,000 
and his valuable library of some 3,300 
volumes. 

-Pestalozzian movement and influence 6:360d 


Maclurites, extinct genus of Ordovician gas- 
tropods (snails) useful for stratigraphic corre- 
lations (the Ordovician Period began 500,- 
000,000 years ago and lasted 70,000,000 
years). The shell is distinctively coiled and 


Maclurites, (above) side view, (below) top view 


Reprinted from H. Shimer and R. Shrock, Fossil Index of North 
America, by permission of the M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Copyright 1944 by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Copyright renewed 1972 by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; photograph, J. Bridge 


easily recognized. Maclurites also had an 
operculum, or second shell, that covered the 
aperture of the larger body shell. Maclurites is 
characteristic of a group of early gastropods 
that first appeared in the Late Cambrian and 
became extinct at the end of the Ordovician. 


Mac-Mahon, Marie-Edme-Patrice- 
Maurice, comte de Mac-Mahon, ey de 
Magenta (b. July 13, 1808, Sully, Fr.—d. 
Oct. oT, 1893, Loiret), marshal of France and 
second president of the Third French Repub- 
lic. During his presidency the Third Republic 
took shape, the new constitutional laws of 
1875 were adopted, and important precedents 
were established affecting the relationship be- 
tween executive and legislative powers. His 
presidency also marked the official end to 
French monarchy. 

Mac-Mahon began ne ‘army career in 1827 
in Algeria and guished himself in the 
storming of ui tantine ag 837) and in the Cri- 
mean War (1853-56). The climax of his mili- 
tary career came in the Italian campaign of 
1859, when his victory at Magenta resulted in 
his being created duc de Magenta. In 1864 he 

@ governor-general of Algeria. Com- 
manding the first army corps in Alsace during 
the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), he was 
wounded and defeated at the Battle of Worth. 
After a short convalescence at Sedan, Mac- 


Mac-Mahon, lithograph by J.-B.-A. 
Lafosse, 1876 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Mahon was appointed head of the Versailles 
Army, which defeated the Paris Commune re- 
volt in May 1871. 

When Adolphe Thiers resigned as president 
of the Republic on May 24, 1873, French 
rightists turned to Mac-Mahon as his succes- 
sor; he was elected president the same day. 
On Nov. 20, 1873, the National Assembly 
passed the Law of the Septennate, conferring 
upon him presidential power for seven years. 
The marshal assumed his presidential duties 
somewhat reluctantly, for he disliked publici- 
ty and lacked an understanding of the com- 
plex political issues of his day. 

During Mac-Mahon’s term the constitution- 
al laws of 1875 were promulgated. The Na- 
tional Assembly dissolved itself, and the elec- 
tions of 1876 returned a large majority of 
republicans to the new chamber. Against this 
republican bloc stood a conservative, Catho- 
lic president and a conservative Senate. Thus 
began a quarter century of conflict between 
proponents of the new republican institutions 
and their enemies on the right. 

The first constitutional crisis came in Decem- 
ber 1876, when the republican chamber com- 
pelled Mac-Mahon to invite the moderate 
republican Jules Simon to form a government. 
The conservative Senate disapproved of Si- 
mon because he had purged some rightist offi- 
cials, and, on May 16 (le seize Mai), 1877, 
Mac-Mahon posted a letter to Simon that was 
tantamount to dismissal. Premier Simon’s 
resignation precipitated the crisis of le seize 
Mai. When Mac-Mahon commissioned con- 
servative Albert de Broglie to form a ministry 
and won the Senate’s assent to dissolve the 
chamber (June 25, 1877), the question of 
whether the President or Parliament would 
control the government was squarely posed. 

The new elections in the chamber returned a 
majority of republicans, and the de Broglie 
ministry was given a vote of “no confidence.” 
The succeeding ministry, headed by Ro- 
chebouét, also collapsed. By Dec. 13, 1877, 
Mac-Mahon gave in to the extent of accepting 
a ministry led by conservative republican 
Jules Dufaure and composed mostly of repub- 
licans. On Jan. 5, 1879, the republicans gained 
a majority in the Senate, and Mac-Mahon re- 
signed on January 28. The constitutional crisis 
during his presidency was resolved in favour 
of parliamentary as against presidential con- 
trol, and thereafter during the Third Republic 
the office of president became largely an 
honorific post. 

-Clemenceau’s opposition 4:708d 
-Franco-German War and Third Republic 
presidency 7:667g 


McMahon, Sir William (b. Feb. 23, 1908, 
Sydney), prime minister of Australia from 
March 1971 to December 1972. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Sydney, where he 
earned a degree in law. After practicing as a 
solicitor in Sydney, he enlisted in the Austra- 
lian Army in 1939 and rose to the rank of ma- 
jor. He returned to the University of Sydney 
after the war and graduated with distinction in 
economics. Elected to the House of Represen- 
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tatives for Lowe (New South Wales) in 1949, 
he became treasurer and deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary Liberal Party in 1966 and min- 
ister for foreign affairs in 1969. McMahon 
succeeded to the premiership at the head of a 
coalition of the Liberal and Country parties. 
He was made a Companion of Honour in 
1972 and a knight of the grand cross in the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George in 1977. 


McMahon Line, frontier between Tibet and 
Assam in British India, negotiated between 
Tibet and Great Britain at the end of the Sim- 
la Conference (October 1913-July 1914) and 
named after the chief British negotiator, Sir 
Henry McMahon. It runs from the eastern 
border of Bhutan to the great bend in the 
Brahmaputra River, where it emerges from its 
Tibetan course as the Tsangpo into the Assam 
Valley. Delegates of the Chinese republican 
government also attended the Simla Confer- 
ence (which arose out of Tibet’s revolt against 
the collapsing Manchu dynasty of China and 
consequent uncertainty as to the position of 
Tibet), but they refused to sign the principal 
agreement on the status and boundaries of Ti- 
bet on the ground that Tibet was subordinate 
to China and had not the power to make trea- 
ties. The Chinese maintained this position un- 
til the frontier controversy with independent 
India led to the Sino-Indian hostilities of Oc- 
tober-November 1962. 

-India—China border dispute 9:424f 


McMaster, John Bach (b. June 29, 1852, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—d. May 24, 1932, Darien, 
Conn.), historian whose eight-volume work 
on the people of the United States was in- 
novative in the writing of social history. 

The son of a former Mississippi plantation 
owner, McMaster grew up in New York City, 
attending public school and working his way 
through the City College of New York. Al- 
though he was interested in science and ob- 
tained a degree in civil engineering in 1873, he 
had been deeply affected by the U.S. Civil 
War and read many works on American his- 
tory. He held brief jobs as a civil engineer in 
Virginia and Chicago in 1873, but he returned 
to New York during the depression of the fol- 
lowing year and eked out a living by tutoring 
students. 

McMaster was appointed an assistant 
professor of civil engineering at the newly 
created John C. Green School of Science at 
Princeton University in 1877. Meanwhile, he 
used his leisure time to read about the Ameri- 
can past and to plan a broad-scale history of 
the United States. In the summer of 1878 he 
led an expedition to the American West, an 
experience that impressed on him the pio- 
neers’ efforts, the influence of social change in 
historical development, and the need for a so- 
cial history of the area. His inspiration materi- 
alized in 1881 with the completion of the first 
chapter of A History of the People of the Unit- 
ed States from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(8 vol., 1883-1913). Almost immediately after 
publication of his first extremely popular 
volume in 1883, he accepted an offer from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
where he remained until his retirement in 
1919. In 1885 he wrote the second volume of 
his History, and two years later he completed 
another work, Benjamin Franklin as a Man of 
Letters. 

In addition to writing and teaching, McMas- 
ter actively participated in the establishment 
in 1891 of a new School of American History 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the first 
school of its kind in the U.S. In 1897, his 
widely praised work A School History of the 
United States (1897) became one of the most 
universally used textbooks of that time. After 
completing his History in 1913, he travelled to 
Europe before the outbreak of World War i, 
returning to espouse U.S.. entry into the 
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war. He wrote an additional volume of his 
History (1927), dealing with the administra- 
tion of Pres. Abraham Lincoln. 

Although McMaster has been criticized for 
excessively glorifying the progress of the 
American people, a tendency toward exagger- 
ation and sweeping generalization, and a casu- 
al uncited borrowing from other sources, he is 
credited with having placed a novel emphasis 
on social factors in historical change and on 
the use of contemporary documents and 
newspapers as legitimate sources for historical 
research. He was also one of the first U.S. 
scholars to stress the role of the West in na- 
tional development and to emphasize socio- 
economic factors, particularly in his lengthy 
descriptions of industrial development. 

Further information on McMaster may be 
found in Eric F. Goldman’s John Bach 
McMaster (1943); and W.T. Hutchinson’s 
“John Bach McMaster, Historian of the 
American People,” Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, 16:23-49 (June 1929). 


Macmillan, Daniel and Alexander (re- 
spectively b. Sept. 13, 1813, Isle of Arran, 
Buteshire—d. June 27, 1857, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeshire; b. Oct. 3, 1818, Irvine, Ayr- 
shire—d. Jan. 26, 1896, London?), booksell- 
ers and publishers who, in 1843, founded 
Macmillan & Co., a bookshop that grew into 
one of the largest publishing firms in the 
world, producing textbooks, works of science 
and literature, and high-quality periodicals. 


Daniel Macmillan, engraving by C.H. 
Jeens (1827-79) 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


After his father’s death in 1824, Daniel, aged 
11, was apprenticed to a bookseller in Irvine; 
he moved to Glasgow in 1831 and to Cam- 
bridge two years later. From 1837 to 1843 he 
worked for Messrs. Seeley, London booksell- 
ers, and then bought out a shop in Cam- 
bridge, where he was joined by Alexander; 
their first catalogue appeared in March 1844. 
The shop prospered, and within two years the 
brothers had absorbed the business of their 
chief local rival. The Macmillans began pub- 
lishing textbooks in 1844, met with steady 
success, and brought out their first novel, 
Charles Kingsley’s Westward Hol, in 1855. 
Their first best seller was Thomas Hughes’s 
novel Tom Brown’s School Days (1857), which 
quickly went through five editions. 

At the time of Daniel’s death in 1857, the 
firm was still rather small, issuing about 40 ti- 
tles annually, Alexander expanded the list to 
more than 150 annually during his 32 years of 
active management; he founded Macmillan’s 
Magazine (1859-1907), a literary periodical, 
and Nature (1869 to date), which became a 
leading scientific journal. In 1867 he visited 
the U.S. to establish a branch office; the firm 
also expanded its activities to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and India. Among the most important 
of the many Victorian authors published dur- 
ing Alexander’s lifetime were Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Thomas Henry Huxley, Lewis Car- 
roll, Rudyard Kipling, and William Butler 
Yeats. 

Frederick Orridge Macmillan (1851-1936), 
the son of Daniel, became a partner in 1876 


and first chairman in 1893. Frederick’s part- 
ners were his younger brothers Maurice Craw- 
ford (1853-1936) and George Augustin (1855- 
1936) Macmillan; they were succeeded by 
Maurice’s sons Daniel de Mendi Macmillan 
(1886-1965), the chairman, and Harold Mac- 
millan (born 1894), who, in a reorganization 
in 1964, became chairman of Macmillan & 
Co., the book-publishing side of the business. 


McMillan, Edwin Mattison (b. Sept. 18, 
1907, Redondo Beach, Calif.), nuclear physi- 
cist who shared the 1951 Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry with Glenn T. Seaborg for his dis- 
covery of element 93, neptunium, the first ele- 
ment beyond uranium, thus called a trans- 
uranium element. Associated with the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, from 1932, he 
became a full professor in 1946 and director 
of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in 
1958. While studying nuclear fission, McMil- 
lan discovered neptunium, a decay product of 
uranium-239, In 1940, in collaboration with 
Philip H. Abelson, he isolated the new ele- 
ment and obtained final proof of his discov- 
ery. Neptunium was the first of a host of 
transuranium elements that provide impor- 
tant nuclear fuels and contributed greatly to 
the knowledge of chemistry and nuclear theo- 
ry. During World War II he also did research 
on radar and sonar and worked on the first 
atomic bomb. 

Accelerated in an ever-widening circle by 
synchronized electrical pulses, atomic parti- 
cles in a cyclotron are unable to attain a 
velocity beyond a certain point because a rela- 
tivistic mass increase tends to slow them 
slightly, putting them out of step with the 
pulses. In 1945, independently of the Russian 
physicist Vladimir I. Veksler, McMillan found 
a way of overcoming the problem and main- 
taining synchronization for indefinite speeds. 
He coined the name synchrotron for accelera- 
tors using this principle. Synchrotrons of ever- 
increasing size have produced a wealth of new 
particles and correspondingly revolutionary 
discoveries of the structure of matter. 
‘neptunium discovery 13:324h 
-particle accelerator development 1:24b 
-transuranium element origins 18:678e; 
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Macmillan, Sir Frederick (1851-1936), 
British publisher. 
‘price regulation in book publishing 15:230b 


Macmillan, (Maurice) Harold (b. Feb. 10, 
1894, London), British prime minister from 
Jan. 10, 1957, to Oct. 18, 1963, whose resigna- 
tion was a consequence of his ill health, deep 
divisions within his Conservative Party, a ma- 
jor scandal in the government (centring on 
John Dennis Profumo, secretary of state for 
war), and the failure of Great Britain to secure 
entry into the European Economic Communi- 
ty. He had worked hard to improve internal 
and international relations after the disastrous 
attempt by his predecessor, Sir Anthony 
Eden, to seize the Suez Canal (1956). 


Harold Macmillan 
Camera Press—Pix 


The son of a U.S.-born mother and the 
grandson of a founder of the London publish- 
ing house of Macmillan, he was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford; fought in World 
War I; and sat in the House of Commons 
(1924-29, 1931-64). When Winston Churchill 
formed his World War II coalition govern- 


ment (May 1940), Macmillan, who had con- 
demned British ‘“‘appeasement” of Nazi Ger- 
many in the late 1930s, received his first ap- 
pointment to office, as parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Supply. After ten 
months as colonial undersecretary, he was 
sent (Dec. 30, 1942) to northwest Africa as 
British minister resident at Allied Forces 
Headquarters, Mediterranean Command. 
There he formed a close relationship with 
U.S. general (afterward president) Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the supreme Allied commander, 
and attempted to minimize differences be- 
tween the rival French generals Charles de 
Gaulle and Henri Giraud. 

At the end of the war in Europe, Macmillan 
was secretary of state for air in Churchill’s 
“caretaker” government (May-July 1945). 
After the Conservatives had regained power, 
he was appointed minister of housing and lo- 
cal government (October 1951) and minister 
of defense (October 1954) by Churchill, and 
foreign secretary (April 1955) and chancellor 
of the exchequer (December 1955) by Sir An- 
thony Eden. As premier in succession to Eden, 
Macmillan had to deal with a national short- 
age of money; his chancellor of the exche- 
quer, Peter Thorneycroft, resigned (January 
1958) in protest against government spending. 
Macmillan worked to improve Anglo-U.S. re- 
lations, strained by the Suez crisis. He had 
several conferences with presidents Eisenhow- 
er and John F. Kennedy, the strategy of nu- 
clear weapons being the main topic, and he 
visited Nikita S. Khrushchev in Moscow 
(February 1959). 

The Nassau agreement (December 1962) be- 
tween Macmillan and Kennedy, that the U.S. 
should furnish nuclear missiles for British sub- 
marines, enraged de Gaulle, who then was 
head of the French state and who insisted on a 
Europe uncontrolled by the U.S. The subse- 
quent French veto (Jan. 29, 1963) of Great 
Britain’s entry into the European Economic 
Community was a severe blow to Macmillan, 
whose government had been losing popularity 
because of the deflationary measures it had 
imposed since 1961. Another setback was an 
apparent Soviet espionage attempt involving 
Profumo, whose resignation (June 1963) was 
followed by an accusation of negligence 
against the Prime Minister. Macmillan’s repu- 
tation was partly rehabilitated by the success- 
ful negotiations (July 1963) among Great Brit- 
ain, the U.S., and the Soviet Union for the 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty, but, after undergo- 
ing surgery (October 8), he resigned his office. 

After Macmillan’s retirement from _ the 
House of Commons (September 1964), he 
produced his memoirs: Winds of Change, 
1914-1939 (1966); The Blast of War, 1939- 
1945 (1967); Tides of Fortune, 1945-1955 
(1969); Riding the Storm, 1956-1959 (1971); 
Pointing the Way, 1959-1961 (1972); and At 
the End of the Day, 1961-63 (1973). 

-British 20th-century political growth 3:277g 


MacMillan, Kenneth (1929- ), British 
choreographer of the Royal Ballet. 
-Ashton’s choreographic influence 2:652f 


McMinnville, city, seat (1843) of Yamhill 
County, northwestern Oregon, U.S., on the 
South Yamhill River. Settled in 1844 and 
named for McMinnville, Tenn., it developed 
as a service centre for Yamhill Valley farmers. 
Linfield College (established as McMinnville 
College in 1849) sponsors the Linfield Re- 
search Institute. The economy is geared to 
lumbering, dairying, and food processing, 
augmented by light manufacturing. The Pa- 
cific Coast Turkey-rama is an annual event 
(November). Inc. town, 1876; city, 1882. Pop. 
(1980) 14,080. 

45°13’ N, 123°13’ W 

McMurdo Sound, a bay off Antarctica that 
forms the western extension of Ross Sea, lies 
at the edge of Ross Ice Shelf, west of Ross Is- 
land and east of Victoria Land. The channel, 
92 mi (148 km) long and up to 46 mi wide, has 
been a major centre for Antarctic explora- 


tions, First discovered in 1841 by the Scottish 
explorer Sir James Clark Ross, it thereafter 
served as one of the main access routes to the 
Antarctic continent. Along its shores, on Ross 
Island, the British explorer Robert Falcon 
Scott established his headquarters. That site 


Commonwealth Glacier, McMurdo Sound, Antarctica 
By courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


later served as the main base for the expedi- 

tion (1908) of another British explorer, Ernest 

Henry Shackleton, and, from the 1950s, it and 

several locations on Victoria Land served as 

scientific research stations operated by the 

United States and New Zealand. 

77°30’ S, 165°00’ E 

-Antarctic exploration importance 15:1158g 

-Antarctic navigation 9:160a; illus. 159 

-map, Antarctica 1:950 

-station supplies and technological 
development 1:960c passim to 965c 


McMurray, town, northeastern Alberta, 
Canada, at the confluence of the Athabasca 
and Clearwater rivers. It originated as a 
North West Company fur-trading post (1792) 
known as Fort of the Forks, which was taken 
over by Hudson’s Bay Company (1821); re- 
built (1875), it was renamed Fort McMurray 
after a company inspector, William McMur- 
ray (died 1877). A gateway to the northwest 
Canadian wilderness, the town has an airport 
and is connected by rail and highway with Ed- 
monton, 250 mi (400 km) southwest. At the 
southern limit of navigation on the McKenzie 
River network, McMurray is a busy port and 
transshipment centre in the summer months. 
To the north is the Great Canadian Oil Sands 
plant, which extracts oil from the Athabasca 
Tar Sands. Inc, 1947, Pop. (1971) 6,847. 
56°44’ N, 111°23' W 

-map, Cartada 3:716 
MacMurrough, Dermot (Irish king): see 
Dermot MacMurrough. 


Macnaghten, Sir William Hay (b. August 
1793—d. Dec. 23, 1841, Kabul, Afg.), British 
interventionist agent in Afghanistan during the 
First Afghan War. Macnaghten went to India 
in 1809, where he served as an administrator 
and a diplomat in Madras and Bengal, ac- 
quired a knowledge of Hindu and Muslim 
law, and became an expert in Oriental lan- 
guages, Made an adviser to India’s governor 
general, Lord Auckland, in 1837, he advocat- 
ed British intervention to counteract Russian 
influence in neighbouring Afghanistan, which 
led to the First Afghan War (1839-42), As 
political agent with the British invasion force 
in Kabul, he tried unsuccessfully to replace 
Afghan ruler Dést Mohammad Khan with his 
pro-British rival, Shah Shoja‘. Suspected of 
treachery by the Afghans, Macnaghten was 
captured and slain by them while he was try- 
men pirange the withdrawal of British forces 
in ; 


MeNair, Lesley James (1883-1944), U.S. 
Army officer who, as director of training of 
ground combat troops during the mobiliza- 
‘tion for World War II, stressed the standardi- 
zation of military doctrine and. organization 
throughout the army, thereby making possi- 
ble the rapid and effective utilization of new 
‘recruits in the ‘td theatres ee eae ‘Op- 
‘eration. ap eS ii 

e ‘Joseph ~ Taggart), (1893- 


IV] Nai ey, ; 
972, a S. Army commanding general and 


assistant chief of staff who was one of the 
foremost military administrators of World 
War II 


McNaughton, Andrew George Latta 
(1887-1966), Canadian Army officer and in- 
ventor, A joint inventor of the cathode ray di- 
rection finder, McNaughton served as minis- 
ter of national defense of Canada during the 
latter part of World War II. 


MacNeice, Louis (b. Sept. 12, 1907, Bel- 
fast, N.Ire.—d. Sept. 3, 1963, London), poet 
and playwright, a member, with W.H. Auden, 
C. Day-Lewis, and Stephen Spender, of a 
group whose low-keyed, unpoetic, socially 
committed, and topical verse was the “new 
poetry” of the 1930s. After studying at Ox- 
ford University (1926-30), MacNeice became 
a lecturer in classics at the University of Bir- 
mingham (1930-36) and later in Greek at the 
Bedford College for Women, London (1936- 
40). In 1941 he began to write and produce ra- 
dio plays for the Bsc (British Broadcasting 
Corporation). Outstanding among his highly 
effective radio verse plays was the dramatic 
fantasy The Dark Tower (1947), with music by 
Benjamin Britten. 


MacNeice 


Camera Press—Publix 


MacNeice’s first book of poetry, Blind, Fire- 
works, appeared in 1929, followed by more 
than a dozen other volumes such as Poems 
(1935); Autumn Journal (1939); Collected Po- 
ems, 1925-1948 (1949); and posthumously 
The Burning Perch (1963). An intellectual 
honesty, Celtic exuberance, and sardonic hu- 
mour characterized his poetry, which com- 
bined a charming natural lyricism with the 
mundane patterns of colloquial speech, Al- 
though he was capable of sensitive romantic 
and reflective verse, his most characteristic 
mood was that of the slightly detached, wryly 
observant, ironic and witty commentator, a 
citizen of the modern world whose involve- 
ment in and response to his times are mirrored 
in his art. Among MacNeice’s prose works are 
Letters from Iceland (with W.H. Auden, 1937) 
and The Poetry of W.B. Yeats (1941). He was 
also a_ skilled translator, particularly of 
Horace and Aeschylus (Agamemnon, 1936). 
‘dramatic distinction of radio plays 18:125h 
-English literature development 10:1219g 


McNeile, Herman Cyril (English novelist): 
see Sapper. 


MacNeill, John Gordon Swift (b. March 
11, 1849, Dublin—d. Aug. 24, 1926, Dublin), 
historian, member of the House of Commons 
for south Donegal (1887-1918), and authority 
on parliamentary procedure. His skill in ob- 
structing debate aided his Irish colleagues in 
disrupting parliamentary business, a tactic in- 
tended to draw attention to the repressive 
measures of the English in Ireland during the 
ministry of Lord Salisbury (1886-92). 

His work in Parliament was instrumental in 
abolishing the flogging of British sailors (1906) 
and in establishing the precept that a govern- 
ment minister cannot serve as a director of a 
public company while in office. 

Descended from Godwin Swift, the uncle 


and guardian of Jonathan Swift, MacNeill 


was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of constitu- 
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tional law at the new National University of 
Ireland from 1909, he published Studies in the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as well as 
his reminiscences, What I Have Seen and 
Heard, in 1925, the year of his retirement. 


McNeill, William H. (1917- 
born U.S. historian. 
-civilization and threat of force 4:659h 


Macocha Gorge, also called MACOCHA 
ABYSS, Jihomoravsky kraj (South Moravia re- 
gion), Czechoslovakia. The best known and 
most frequently visited feature in the Moravi- 
an Karst (q.v.) region, it contains a labyrinth 
of caves and galleries and legions of magnifi- 

cent stalagmites and stalactites. The gorge 
reaches a maximum depth of 420 ft (128 m) 
and is accessible through a chain of subter- 
ranean passages and caves. It is about 900 ft 
(275 m) in length and about 390 ft at its widest 
point. It probably was formed by the collapse 
of the roof of an underground cave. Physio- 
graphically, parts of the same system are the 
Katerinska pares (Catherine Cave), the 
largest cavern in the district, and a string of 
lakes, the Punkva water caves, which may be 
reached by boat. 


Macoma, genus of common clam in the class 
Bivalvia, phylum Mollusca. 
‘bivalve burrowing behaviour, illus. 2 2:1087 


Macomb, city, seat (1826) of McDonough 
County, western Illinois, U.S., on the east 
fork of the La Moine River. Settled by New 
Englanders in 1829 and originally called 
Washington, it was laid out (1830) and re- 
named after Gen. Alexander Macomb, an 
officer in the War of 1812. Its economic assets 
are Western Illinois University (founded there 
as a normal school in 1899), light manufactur- 
ing (pottery, porcelain products, roller bear- 
ings), and agriculture. Lake Argyle State Park 
is to the west. Inc. town, 1841; city, 1857. 
Pop. (1980) 19,632. 

40°27’ N, 90°40’ W 

Macon, capital of Sa6ne-et-Loire départe- 
ment, east central France, north of Lyon. On 
the right bank of the Sadne River, it is a com- 
munications centre skirted by France’s main 
motorway, the Autoroute du Sud, and tra- 
versed by the main road from the Loire region 
to Geneva, which crosses the restored 14th- 
century St. Laurent Bridge over the Sa6ne. 
Called Matisco by the Romans, Macon was 
an episcopal see from 536 to 1790. The former 
cathedral of Saint-Vincent was largely demol- 
ished in 1799. Old buildings include the house, 
now the museum, in which the 19th-century 
Alphonse de Lamartine, poet and politician, 
was born. 

Situated near the Maconnais and Beaujolais 
vineyards, which produce such renowned 
wines as Pouilly Fouissé, Julienas, and Moulin 
a Vent, it is a wine-trading centre. An interna- 
tional wine fair is held there annually. Macon 
is also a market for Charolais cattle and has a 
modern industrial zone (manufacturing me- 
chanical equipment and motorcycles), as well 
as a river port. Pop. (1975 prelim.) 39,200. 
46°18’ N, 4°50’ E 
*map, France 7:584 
Macon, city, seat (1823) of Bibb County, 
central Georgia, U.S., on the Ocmulgee River 
at the fall line. Its incorporated area extends 
into Jones County. The original settlement, 
Newtown, developed around Ft. Hawkins 
(1806). In 1823 a town was laid out across the 
river and named for Nathaniel Macon, the 
North Carolina agrarian legislator; it annexed 
Newtown in 1829. During the Civil War, Ma- 
con was a Confederate gold depository and 
supply depot until Gen. Howell Cobb sur- 
rendered it to the Federal cavalry command- 
er, Gen. James H. Wilson, on April 20, 1865. 
Economic recovery, slow during Reconstruc- 
tion, was stimulated during World War I with 


), Canadian- 
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increased industrial employment. The U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Plant and Robins Air Force 
Base, 17 mi (27 km) south, became permanent 
installations after World War II. Manufactur- 
ing is well diversified and includes a brick and 
tile industry (based on local kaolin, sand, and 
limestone deposits). Macon has for long been 
a processing-distributing centre for the sur- 
rounding farmland. It is the seat of Wesleyan 
College (1836), Mercer University (1833), and 
the Georgia Academy for the Blind (1851). 
Sidney Lanier, the poet, was born there. The 
Lamar Indian mounds are at nearby Ocmul- 
gee National Monument. Inc. city, 1823. Pop. 
(1980) city, 116,860; metropolitan area 
(sMSA), 254,623. 

32°50’ N, 83°38’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Macon, Nathaniel (b. Dec. 17, 1758, in 
present Warren County, N.C.—d. June 29, 
1837, Warren County), Congressional leader 
for 37 years, remembered chiefly for his nega- 
tive views on almost every issue of the day, 
particularly those concerned with a central 
form of government. Yet his integrity and ab- 
sence of selfish motives served to strengthen 
his influence and to make him universally 
liked and respected. 

Macon’s long political career began in the 
North Carolina Senate (1781-85), shifted to 
the U.S. House of Representatives (1791- 
1815), and concluded in the U.S. Senate 
(1815-28). As speaker of the House (1801- 
07), he was one of the most important leaders 
of the Jeffersonian, anti-federalist forces, com- 
prised largely of those who feared that in- 
dividual liberties and interests would be jeop- 
ardized by a national government. At first on 
close terms with Thomas Jefferson, Macon as- 
sociated himself briefly (1806-09) with John 
Randolph and a dozen other congressmen 
critical of Jefferson for failing to adhere to 
pure republican principles, 

Back in the party fold as chairman of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee, he re- 
ported a set of resolutions designed to exclude 
foreign war vessels from U.S. ports and to 
suppress the illegal trade carried on by foreign 
merchants under the American flag. In a dras- 
tically revised form, these provisions were in- 
cluded in a bill passed on May 1, 1810, which 
restored commerce with all nations but 
promised to revive non-intercourse against 
Great Britain or France if either nation would 
reverse its commercial restrictions. This bill 
was labelled Macon’s Bill No. 2, but he was 
not its author and opposed its adoption. 

Macon, departing from his usual pattern of 
negative voting, approved the declaration of 
war against England in 1812 but opposed con- 
scription and all taxes needed to wage war. 
His states’ rights and sectional views became 
even more marked after the war. During his 
retirement years he engaged in political corre- 
spondence in which he stoutly defended slav- 
ery. 

Maconde (people): see Makonde. 
Macoraba (Saudi Arabia): see Mecca. 


McPherson, city, seat (1873) of McPherson 
County, central Kansas, U.S. Laid out in 
1872 on the old Santa Fe Trail, it was named 
for James B. McPherson, Union general killed 
in the Civil War. The city is now a processing 
and shipping point for nearby oil fields and 
the surrounding diversified agricultural area. 
Industries include oil refining, flour milling, 
and the manufacture of aluminum products, 
plastic pipe, and mobile homes. It is the seat 
of McPherson College (1887) and Central (Ju- 
nior) College (1914). Inman and McPherson 
County State Lake is nearby. Inc. 1874. Pop. 
(1980) 11,753. 

38°22' N, 97°40’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

McPherson, Aimee Semple (b. Oct. 9, 
1890, near Ingersoll, Ont.—d. Sept. 27, 1944, 


Oakland, Calif.), controversial Pentecostal 
evangelist and early radio preacher whose In- 
ternational Church of the Foursquare Gospel 
brought her wealth, notoriety, and a following 
numbering in the tens of thousands. Born on a 
farm, she inherited her religious zeal from her 
mother, a Salvation Army member, and be- 
gan to preach her own brand of the Christian 
gospel at 17. Her public career began in 1908 
as a missionary in China with her first hus- 
band, Robert Semple, a Pentecostal evange- 
list. After he died, she returned to the United 
States with their daughter. A second marriage 
to Harold McPherson ended when she turned 
to full-time itinerant evangelism and healing. 
Highly successful, she settled finally in Los 
Angeles, where for almost 20 years she 
preached to large audiences in the Angelus 
Temple, built for her by her followers at a 
cost of $1,500,000. There, with the offstage 
help of her mother, Minnie (“Ma”) Kennedy, 
she conducted revival services in theatrical 
style, sometimes dressing to express the 
themes of her sermons—on one occasion she 
wore a policeman’s uniform for a speech on 
“God’s Law.” Besides organizing (1926) and 
administering the International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel (known in England as 
Elim Foursquare Gospel), Mrs. McPherson 
built a radio station, founded and headed a 
Bible school, edited a magazine, wrote books 
and pamphlets, carried on extensive social ser- 
vice work, and spread her gospel throughout 
some 200 missions. Known as “Sister Aimee,” 
she was a dynamic and attractive woman and 
retained the loyalty of her followers despite a 
third marriage that ended in divorce, a sensa- 
tional five-week disappearance in 1926, and 
various grave but unproved charges against 
her. Nevertheless, her fame, money, power, 
and marital relationships combined to make 
her not only a centre of attention but also of 
litigation; 45 legal actions were pending 
against her at one time. Her career reached its 


Aimee McPherson, c. 1926 


By courtesy of the History Division, Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles County 


height in the late 1930s, and by 1940 the tem- 
ple had begun to be a tourist attraction. After 
her death from an overdose of barbiturates, 
her son Rolf McPherson succeeded her, and 
the movement grew to a reported membership 
of nearly 90,000 in the late 1960s. Mrs. 
McPherson’s works include This Is That 
(1919), In the Service of the King (1927), and 
Give Me My Own God (1936). The Story of 
My Life was edited and published in her mem- 
ory in 1951. 
-evangelism in Los Angeles 3:616g 
-vision and Foursquare Church 

founding 14:33f 


Macpherson, Sir David (Lewis) (b. Sept. 
12, 1818, Castle Leathers, Scot.—d. Aug. 16, 
1896, at sea), politician and railway builder 
who served as Canadian minister of the interi- 
or from 1883 to 1885. 

Macpherson emigrated in 1835 from Scot- 
land to Montreal, where he amassed a large 
fortune in shipping. He moved to Toronto in 


1853 and obtained a contract to build a rail- 
way line in Canada West (now Ontario) from 
Toronto to Sarnia (later part of the Grand 
Trunk Railway from Toronto to Montreal). 
He was elected member of the provincial 
legislative council for Saugeen in 1864, and, 
when the Dominion of Canada was created in 
1867, he was nominated to the Senate. In 
1871 he vied with Sir Hugh Allan for a charter 
to build the Canadian Pacific Railway. As 
head of the Interoceanic Railway Company, 
Macpherson sought government assistance; 
he refused to join Allan’s company, which 
won the charter but subsequently forfeited the 
contract. 

Macpherson was made speaker of the Senate 
in 1880 and minister without portfolio in the 
Conservative Cabinet. In 1883 he became 


David Macpherson, 1881 


By courtesy of the Public Archives of Canada 


minister of the interior, but he retired from 
that post in 1885, charged with incapacity in 
dealing with the Northwest Rebellion. Mac- 
pherson was knighted in 1884. 


Macpherson, James (b. Oct. 27, 1736, 
Ruthven, Inverness—d. Feb. 17, 1796, Bel- 
ville, Inverness), Scottish poet whose initia- 
tion of the Ossianic controversy has obscured 
his genuine contributions to Gaelic studies. 
His first book of poems, The Highlander 
(1758), was undistinguished; but after collect- 
ing Gaelic manuscripts and having orally 
transmitted Gaelic poems transcribed with the 
encouragement of the poet John Home and 
the financial support of the rhetorician Hugh 
Blair, he published Fragments of ancient po- 
etry... translated from the Gallic or Erse lan- 
guage (1760), Fingal (1762), and Temora 
(1763), claiming that much of their content 
was based on a 3rd-century Gaelic poet Os- 
sian. No Gaelic manuscripts date back 
beyond the 10th century. The authenticity of 
Ossian was supported by Blair, looked on 
with skepticism by the Scottish philosopher 
David Hume, admired with doubt by the En- 
glish poet Thomas Gray, and denied by the 
panjandrum of English letters, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. None of the critics knew Gaelic. 
Macpherson often injected a good deal of Ro- 
mantic mood into the originals, sometimes 
closely followed them, and other times did 
not. His language was strongly influenced by 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. The 
originals were published only after Macpher- 
son’s death. ; 
-imitations of ancient epics 8:1178e 

-Ossianic poems 2:90e 


McPherson, James B(irdseye) (b. Nov. 
14, 1828, Sandusky County, Ohio—d. July 
22, 1864, near Atlanta, Ga.), Federal general 
of the U.S. Civil War about whose death Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant is reported to have said, 
“The country has lost one of its best soldiers, 
and I have lost my best friend.” After gradua- 
tion from West Point at the head of the class 
of 1849, McPherson was commissioned in the 
Corps of Engineers and held minor army as- 
signments until the outbreak of the Civil War 
(1861). Following several months with Gen. 
H.W. Halleck in Missouri, he was assigned to 
General Grant’s staff as chief engineer in the 


Tennessee campaign and, after di tinguished ; 
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Gen. James B. McPherson 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


service both at the battles of Shiloh, Tenn., 
and Corinth, Miss., was promoted to major 
general of volunteers. He participated in the 
second advance on Vicksburg, Miss. (1863) 
and, after the city fell, was promoted to briga- 
dier general in the regular army. In March 
1864 he took command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, which moved against Atlanta un- 
der Gen. William T. Sherman’s supreme com- 
mand. Shortly after reporting to Sherman, the 
youthful officer was killed by a Confederate 
skirmisher. A biography, Forgotten Hero: 
General James B. McPherson, was written by 
E.J. Whaley (1955). 


Macpherson, (Jean) Jay (b. June 13, 1931, 
London), Canadian lyric poet, member of 

“the mytheopic school of poetry,” who ex- 
presses serious religious and philosophical 
themes in symbolic verse that is often lyrical 
or comic. 

Miss Macpherson emigrated to Canada in 
1940; in 1954 she joined the faculty of Vic- 
toria University at the University of Toronto. 
Her early works, Nineteen Poems (1952) and 
O Earth Return (1954), were followed by The 
Boatman and Other Poems (1957, reissued 
with additional poems, 1968), a collection of 
short poems under six subtitles that estab- 
lished her reputation as a poet. Her lyrics, of- 
ten ironic and epigrammatic and linked by 
recurrent mythical and legendary symbols, re- 
flect the influences of the modern critical theo- 
ries of Northrup Frye and Robert Graves, 
Elizabethan songs, the poetry of William 
Blake, Anglo-Saxon riddles, and traditional 
ballads. Often written in traditional verse 
forms such as the quatrain or couplets, her 
poems repeatedly stress the importance of the 
imagination. Four Ages of Man (1962) was an 
illustrated account of classical myths designed 
for older children. 


McPherson Range, eastern spur of the 
Great Dividing Range, east Australia; its 
crest constitutes the Queensland—New South 
Wales border from Point Danger to Wallan- 
gara (140 mi [225 km]). Occupying a well-dis- 
sected and rain-forest-covered region, the 
range rises to its highest point at Mt. Barney, 
4,449 ft (1,356 m). In 1770 the British naviga- 
tor Capt. James Cook sighted the range from 
the coast; he named the peak he saw Mt. 
Warning. In 1827 Capt. Patrick Logan 
became the first European to explore the in- 
terior of the range, which was named for Maj. 
Duncan McPherson. 

It was not until 1843 that a road was sur- 
veyed from the Richmond Valley westward 
across the mountains. The Sydney-Brisbane 
rail line crosses the range through a tunnel un- 
der Richmond Gap. A section of the region, 
the Fe te Plateau (q.v.), has been made a 
national park 

28°20’ S, *153°00' E 
Macquarie, Lachlan (b. Jan. 31, 1761, 
Ulva, Argyllshire—d. July 1, 1824, London), 
an early governor of Australia (1809-21) 
who expanded opportunities for Emancipists 
(freed convicts) and established a balance of 
power with the Exclusionists, large landown- 
ers and sheep farmers. 


Macquarie joined the English Army as a boy 


and served in North America, Europe, and 
the West Indies between 1776 and 1784 and in 
India (1788-1803 and 1805-07). Appointed 
governor of New South Wales in 1809, he re- 
placed the New South Wales Corps that had 
overthrown the previous governor, William 
Bligh. He began a program of public works 
construction and town planning; by 1822 he 
had sponsored 265 works, many of them de- 
signed by the Emancipist architect Francis 
Greenway. Macquarie introduced the colo- 
ny’s own currency in 1813, replacing an infor- 
mal traffic in rum, and helped establish its 
first bank in 1817. He encouraged expansion 
of settlement and exploration, most notably 
the crossing of the Blue Mountains in 1813. 
His policy toward the Aborigines was the 
most liberal since that of the colony’s first 
governor, Arthur Phillip. 

Macquarie’s belief in development based on 
Emancipist agriculture angered the colony’s 
large landowners, headed by John Macarthur, 
and led to a British government investigation 
(1819), Macquarie’s recall in 1821, and his 
retirement to his estate at Mull in the Inner 
Hebrides, 

-Australian emancipist activity 2:414e 
-extensive public works 17:888¢g 


Macquarie, Lake, seaboard lagoon, New 
South Wales, Australia, 60 mi (97 km) 
northeast of Sydney. Measuring 15 mi long 
and 5 mi wide, with 108 mi of shoreline and an 
area of 45 sq mi (117 sq km), it was formed by 
sandbars closing off three small branching es- 
tuaries of the Hunter River (leaving one nar- 
row passage open to the Pacific that is the site 
of the small resort and industrial town of 
Swansea). The lake, named after former gov- 
ernor Lachlan Macquarie, is the focus of rec- 
reational, commercial, and residential devel- 
opment "extending from Newcastle (8 mi 
northeast), to which it is linked by rail and the 
Pacific Highway. Resort lakeshore communi- 
ties include Belmont, Toronto, and Wangi 
Wangi. Superphosphates and sulfuric acid are 
produced at a plant on Cockle Creek, which 
enters the lake from the north. The lake’s wa- 
ters are used by the power station at Vales 
Point. 

33°05Ss151°35" E 

Macquarie Harbour, inlet of the Indian 
Ocean indenting west Tasmania, Australia. A 
fault valley modified by glaciation, it extends 
20 mi (32 km) northwest-southeast and is 
about 5 mi wide. It receives the King River 
from the northeast and the Gordon from the 
southeast. A bar across the narrow mouth of 
the inlet (Hell’s Gate) severely limits the use 
of port facilities at Strahan, on Long Bay (a 
northern extension of the harbour). The inlet 
was discovered (1815) by an adventurer, 
Capt. James Kelly, and was named after 
Lachlan Macquarie, then governor of New 
South Wales. In 1821, the coastal area was 
chosen for a penal colony to replace the one 
on Norfolk Island (in the Pacific). Known as 
the Settlement (Sarah) Island Colony, it lasted 
until 1833, when the difficulty of supply 
forced its abandonment (the site is now a his- 
torical reserve). Deserted for more than 40 
years, the harbour next saw activity with gold 
mining in the King Valley and timber cutting 
in the Gordon. 

42°19’ S, 145°23' E 

Macquarie Island, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, 600 mi (967 km) southwest of New 
Zealand, forms, with nearby Bishop and 
Clerk and Judge and Clerk islets, a sub-Ant- 
arctic dependency of Tasmania, Australia. 
Macquarie, a volcanic mass with a general 
elevation of 800 ft (240 m), measures 21 mi by 
2 mi and has several rocky islets offshore. 
Rounded hills rise to 1,200-1,400 ft, while the 
coast falls steeply away. Although ‘the island 
is treeless, there are occasional patches of 
heavy vegetation and a few small glacial 
lakes. The island was discovered in 1810 by 
Frederick Hasselburg, an Australian sealer, 
who named it after Lachlan Macquarie, then 
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governor of New South Wales. A meteorolog- 
ical and geological research station has been 
maintained on the island since 1948. Created a 
nature reserve in 1933, Macquarie is the only 
known breeding ground of the royal penguin, 
and it has a colony of fur seals (re-established 
in 1956 after its near extermination by sealers 
in the 1830s). 

54°36’ S, 158°55' E 

-botanic zone and seed plant abundance 1:958f 
-map, Australian External Territories 2:433 


macquarie pine: see Huon pine. 


Macquarie Ridge, submarine mountains, 

Pacific Ocean. 

57°00’ S, 159°00' E 

-Pacific and Indian ocean boundary 13:837a; 
map 838 


macramé, word of Turkish, and ultimately 
Arabic, derivation, meaning “napkin” or 

“towel” and, in lace making, used to refer to a 
kind of lace consisting of knotted fringe. Mac- 


Enlarged detail of macramé, or knotted lace 
(punto a groppo) fringe from Italy, late 16th 
century; in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


ramé was a speciality of Genoa, where, in the 
19th century, towels decorated with knotted 
fringe were made. Macrameé is a modern sur- 
vival of a 16th-century technique of knotted 
lace called punto a groppo (q.V.). 


Macready, William Charles (b. March 3, 
1793, London—d. April 27, 1873, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire), actor, manager, and 
diarist, a leading figure of the 19th-century 
stage in the development of techniques of act- 
ing and production. Macready was entered at 
Rugby to prepare for the bar, but financial 
difficulties and his sense of personal responsi- 
bility caused him to abandon his education 
and take up—temporarily, he thought—the 
theatre, a profession for which he always felt 
an intense dislike. In 1810 he made his debut, 
as Romeo, at Birmingham and rapidly ac- 
quired fame in other roles in provincial 
theatres. In 1816 he appeared at Covent Gar- 
den, London, and subsequently found himself 
forced by theatrical rivalry to play a series of 
melodramatic villains. He performed with 
such earnestness and truth that he became 
firmly established, and in 1819 he appeared as 
Richard III. He partially purged the text of 
the “improvements” of Colley Cibber, the 
first of his many efforts to restore the original 
work of Shakespeare to the theatre. 
Throughout his career at Covent Garden 
and at Drury Lane, Macready devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to his art. His method of 
long study and detailed rehearsal, at a time 
when the general practice was casual and in- 
spirational, anticipated much of the naturalis- 
tic method of acting developed by Konstantin 
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Macready, detail of a watercolour 
attributed to D. Maclise, c. 1840; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Stanislavsky. In 1837, as manager of Covent 
Garden, he was able to extend his theory of 
acting to all the elements of production. He 
was the first to impose upon the theatre of 
realistic illusion the principle of unity: that the 
actors, from star to spear carrier, the designer, 
and all others connected with a performance 
were to be guided and controlled by the cen- 
tral concepts of the playwright. From this the- 
ory came notable revivals of As You Like It, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Henry V, and The Tem- 
pest, and Handel’s Acis and Galatea. The his- 
torical research behind these productions had 
a strong influence on English stagecraft, the 
principle of theatrical unity was adopted and 
developed by the German predecessors of the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and anticipated the 
directorial coordination of the 20th century. 

In addition to his revivals, Macready worked 
closely with such playwrights as Knowles and 
Bulwer-Lytton and worked tirelessly to per- 
suade leading literary figures of the day to 
turn to the writing of plays. For him, Robert 
Browning created Strafford; Charles Dickens, 
his intimate friend for many years, assisted 
him in the search for plays, supported him in 
his managerial efforts, and endeavoured with- 
out success to write a stage-worthy comedy. 
After 1825 Macready moved freely in the 
highest literary and artistic circles of London, 
and the pages of his voluminous diary are fer- 
tile ground for scholars. 

Macready made several tours outside En- 
gland. In 1828 he joined an English group in 
Paris, where his distinctive style was eagerly 
welcomed by the new Romantic school, par- 
ticularly by Victor Hugo and Alfred de Mus- 
set. He visited America in 1826, 1843, and 
1848. Much impressed by the political and so- 
cial achievements of democracy, particularly 
in the field of public education, he thought 
seriously of settling in New England. During 
his last visit and following a ‘‘feud” initiated 
by the American actor Edwin Forrest, howev- 
er, he was made the scapegoat of the Na- 
tivist movement. Attacks on him as a foreign- 
er and an aristocrat culminated in a riot out- 
side the Astor Place “opera house” in New 
York City, during which more than 20 per- 
sons were killed by the militia and from which 
he narrowly escaped with his life. He aban- 
doned all thoughts of emigrating, returned to 
England for his farewell performances, and 
retired from the stage in his favourite role, 
Macbeth, in 1851. 

Macready was an intellectual rather than an 
inspirational actor, at his best in such philo- 
sophical roles as Richelieu and Hamlet. He 
was capable of great emotional intensity, 
however, and in parts involving paternal or 
domestic feelings he was unequalled. A lesser 
actor than Garrick and perhaps Kean at his 
best, Macready was more important than ei- 
ther in his influence on the acting style and 
production techniques that made possible the 
art of the modern theatre. ~~ 


Macrinus, Marcus Opellius (b. c. av 164, 
Caesarea, Muretania, modern Cherchell, Alg. 


—d. June 218, in Bithynia, a region of north- 
ern Anatolia), Roman emperor in 217 and 
218, the first man to rule the empire without 
having achieved senatorial status. His skills as 
a lawyer helped him to rise rapidly in an 
equestrian career (a step below a senatorial 
career in status) until he became a praetorian 
prefect under the emperor Caracalla (ruled 
211-217). Macrinus is alleged to have 
prompted the murder of Caracalla by an 
army officer in April 217, while the emperor 
was fighting the Parthians in present-day Iran. 
Three days after the assassination Macrinus 
was proclaimed emperor by his army. He 
fought an inconclusive battle with the Parthi- 
ans and then agreed to a peace that was un- 
favourable to Rome, This decision cost him 
the support of his Syrian troops, who trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Elagabalus, the son 
of a cousin of Caracalla. With his remaining 


Macrinus, marble bust by an unknown 
artist; in the Uffizi, Florence 


Brogi—Mansell 


forces Macrinus fled toward Italy. He was 
overtaken, defeated in a battle near Antioch 
(modern Antakya, Tur.), and subsequently 
captured and executed. 

-Caracalla assassination instigation 3:811lc 
‘economic and military measures 15:1120h 


Macro, Ist-century AD commander of the 
Praetorian Guard. 
-Sejanus’ downfall and Tiberius’ 

murder 18:371f 


Macro-Algonkian languages, major group 
(phylum or superstock) of North American 
Indian languages; it is composed of nine fami- 
lies and a total of 24 languages or dialect 
groups. The language families included in 
Macro-Algonkian are Algonkian, with 13 lan- 
guages; Yurok, with 1 language; Wiyot, with 
1 language; Muskogean, with 4 languages; 
and Natchez, Atakapa, Chitimacha, Tunica, 
and Tonkawa, with 1 language apiece of the 
same name. The Macro-Algonkian languages 
were spoken prior to European settlement in 
eastern North America from Labrador .and 
eastern Quebec down the Atlantic seacoast to 
North Carolina; around the Great Lakes west 
into Saskatchewan, Alberta, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado; in the southeastern 
United States from eastern Texas to Florida 
and Georgia and north into Tennessee; and in 
an isolated area in northern California (Wiyot 
and Yurok). 

Major languages in the phylum are the Cree, 
Montagnais, and Naskapi dialects of eastern 
Canada, with about 35,000 speakers; the 
Ojibwa, Algonkian, Ottawa, and Salteaux 
dialects of southern Ontario, with more than 
41,000 speakers; the Micmac language of 
eastern Canada, with about 3,000 speakers; 
and the Blackfoot language of Montana and 
Alberta, with about 5,000 speakers. These are 
all Algonkian languages. The Choctaw- 
Chickasaw dialects of Mississippi are spoken 
by more than 12,000 persons, and the Mus- 
kogee, or Creek, and Seminole dialects of 
Georgia are spoken by more than 7,000 per- 
sons. These languages belong to the Mus- 
kogean family. 


Like many American Indian languages, the 
Macro-Algonkian languages are polysynthetic 
in their structure; that is, they form words out 
of many so-called bound elements (which may 
not be used except in combination with other 
such elements), which serve as nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. Thus, a single Algon- 
kian word may carry the meaning of an entire 
sentence in English. These languages make 
great use of suffixes and, to some extent, 
prefixes. They also use inflection as a gram- 
matical device and have some development of 
case; in addition, they make use of word-stem 
modification such as reduplication (doubling 
the stem word or syllables thereof). 

-North American Indian languages 
classification table 13:209; map 210 
-subdivisions and area spoken 17:218e 


Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius (fi. c. 
Ap 400), Latin grammarian and. philosopher 
whose most important work is the Saturnalia, 
the last known example of the long series of 
symposia headed by the Symposium of Plato. 
Little is known about his life: he may have 
been a praetorian prefect in Spain (399), pro- 
consul in Africa (410), and grand chamberlain 
(422). The Saturnalia, which is dedicated to 
Macrobius’ son Eustachius, purports to give 
an account of discussions in private houses on 
the day before the Saturnalia and on three 
days of that festival. Macrobius also wrote a 
commentary on Cicero’s “Somnium Scipio- 
nis” (“The Dream of Scipio”) from the De 
Republica. This is a Neoplatonic work in two 
books, Of a third work by Macrobius entitled 
De differentiis et societatibus Graeci Latinique 
verbi (“On the differences and similarities of 
the Greek and Latin verb’’) only fragments re- 
main. | 
-humanistic scholarship revival 8:1175a: 


Macrobrachium: see shrimp. 


Macrocephenchelyidae, family of eels in 
the fish order Anguilliformes, 
-characteristics and classification 1:900d. 


Macrocheir: see Artaxerxes I. 
Macrocheira kaempferi: see giant crab. 


Macrochelys temmincki: see snapping tur- 
tle: : 


Macro-Chibchan languages: see Chibchan 
languages. 


macroclimate, general large-scale climate of 
an area or country. In order to observe and 
document the macroclimate, national meteo- 
rological networks have been established 
primarily to measure temperature and precipi- 
tation at stations 20 to 200 kilometres (12 to 
120 miles) apart; by international agreement, 
temperature observations are taken at a 
height of about 2 metres (7 feet). Wind speed, 
humidity, pressure, cloud cover, and visibility 
conditions are also recorded, but only at a 
much smaller number of sites, usually located 
at major airports. 

The mesoclimate (g.v.), in contrast with the 
macroclimate, is concerned not oniy with a 
much smaller area but often also with the air 
layer very close to the ground, where temper- 
ature variations are usually much larger than 
at two metres. 

-man’s impact on urban and world 

climate 18:1045f 
-microclimatic influences on weather 12:117e 


macrocosm (philosophy): see microcosm, 
Macrocystis (algal genus): see kelp, ~ 


macrocytic anemia, blood disease in which 
the red blood cells are abnormally large, few- 
er in number, and deficient in hemoglobin. ~ 

-red cell production and Bi2 deficiency 2: 1135d 

Macrodactylus (beetle): see chafer, 

macroeconomics, study of the entire econo- 
my in terms of the total amount of goods and 
services produced, total income earned, — 
level of employment of prodt 


‘and the general behaviour of prices. Until the 


1930s most economic analysis concentrated 
on individual firms and industries (cf. micro- 
economics). With the Depression of the 1930s, 
however, and the development of the concept 
of national income and product statistics, the 
field of macroeconomics began to expand. 
The policy goals of the discipline include eco- 
nomic growth, price stability, and full em- 
ployment. Major ref. 6:270b 

-econometric models in forecasting 6:201b 


Macroeuphractus, extinct genus of armadil- 
lo in the mammalian order Edentata. 
-size and era 6:301g 


macrofauna, general term for animals that 
are visible without magnification, usually used 
in reference to soil animals that are one cen- 
timetre or more long but smaller than an 
earthworm. Potworms, myriapods, centi- 
pedes, millipedes, slugs, snails, fly larvae, bee- 
tles, beetle larvae, and spiders are typical 
members of the macrofauna. Many of these 
animals burrow in the soil, aiding soil drain- 
age and aeration; in addition, some organic 
material passes into the soil through the bur- 
rows. Most macrofauna consume decaying 
plant material and organic debris, but cen- 
tipedes, some insects, and spiders prey on oth- 
er soil animals. 


Macro-Ge languages (South America): see 
Ge languages. 


macroglossia, enlargement of the tongue, 
due to overdevelopment of the muscle mass 
or the accumulation of material within the 
tongue. Muscular hypertrophy may be con- 
genital, as in mongolism, or may develop later 
in life, in acromegaly. Inadequate lymph 
drainage caused by infection, tumour, or oth- 
er obstruction leads to enlargement of the 
tongue, as does deposition of glycogen in the 
tongue muscles in glycogen storage disease 
ieee of amyloid in amyloidosis 
Gees 


Macroglossus, genus of long-tongued bats 
in the mammalian order Chiroptera. 
‘feeding adaptations in tropical bats 14:747d 


macrolinguistics, comprehensive term for 
all the sciences relating to language, including 
prelinguistics (physiology of speech), microlin- 
guistics (analysis of language structure, both 
grammatically and phonologically), and 
metalinguistics (study of the relations between 
language and other elements of culture). 


Macro-Mayan hypothesis, in Meso- 
American Indian linguistics, the theory that 
the Mayan, Mixe-Zoque, Totonacan, and per- 
haps Tarasco languages are genetically related 
in a Macro-Mayan superstock. Major ref. 
11:96la 

-classification and location table 17:107 
-geographical endemicity 11:954f 


macromere, in embryology, any of the large 
cleavage cells (blastomeres) at the end of a di- 
viding egg that has the larger amount of yolk. 
-annelid worm embryonic 

developments 1:929g 


macromolecule, a very large molecule, usu- 
ally with a diameter ranging from about 100 
to 10,000 angstroms (10-5 to 10-3 milli- 
metre). The molecule is the smallest unit of 
the substance that retains its characteristic 
properties; the macromolecule is such a-unit 
but considerably larger than the ordinary 
molecule, which usually has a diameter of less 


than 10 angstroms (10~-¢ millimetre). Plastics, 


resins, many synthetic and natural fibres (e.g., 
nylon and cotton), rubbers, and the biologi- 
cally important proteins and nucleic acids are 
among many substances that are made up of 
macromolecular units. 

Macromolecules are composed of much 
larger numbers of atoms than ordinary mole- 
cules. For example, a molecule of polyethyl- 
ene, a plastic material, may consist of as many 
as 2,500 methylene groups, each composed of 


two hydrogen atoms and one carbon atom. 


The corresponding molecular weight of such a 
molecule is in the order of 35,000. Insulin, a 
protein present in animal pancreas and re- 
sponsible for regulation of blood-sugar levels, 
has a molecular unit derived from 51 amino 
acids (by themselves molecules containing 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sometimes sulfur). The exact molecular 
weight of insulin from cattle has been deter- 
mined to be 5,734. Major ref. 14:764d 
-cellular chemical organization 3:1044b 
‘molecular structure types and 

variation 12:311h 
-molecular-weight determination 12:321b 
‘types and biosynthesis 11:1043f 


Macronectes giganteus (bird): see fulmar. 


macronucleus, a relatively large nucleus be- 
lieved to influence many cell activities. It oc- 
curs in suctorian and ciliate protozoans (e.g., 
Paramecium). The macronucleus is associated 
with one or more smaller micronuclei, which 
are necessary for conjugation and autogamy 
(reproduction by exchange between the nuclei 
of different individuals and of the same in- 
dividuals, respectively). When these reproduc- 
tive processes occur, the macronucleus degen- 
erates, It is reformed from nuclear material in 
the zygote. 

‘protozoan morphology and function 15:124f; 

illus. 


Macro-Pano-Tacanan languages, group 
of Indian languages of South America. 
-classification and location table 17:107; 

map 110 
-grammatical characteristics and features of 

use 17:109d passim to 11la 


macrophage, name sometimes given to cer- 
tain mononuclear cells found in the blood and 
tissues, such as histiocytes or monocytes, in 
reference to their large size and phagocytic 
habit. See phagocyte; monocyte. 


Macropodia rostrata: see spider crab. 


Macropodidae (marsupial family): see kan- 
garoo; rat kangaroo; wallaby. 


macroradiography, technique of producing 
X-ray photographs of the internal structures 
of objects large enough to be seen without 
magnification. 
-radiologic methodology and 

applications 15:462a 


Macrorhamphosidae: see snipefish. 


Macroscelididae (family of the order Insec- 
tivora): see elephant shrew. 


macroscopic state, or MACROSTATE, a Sys- 
tem of particles described in terms of certain 
gross or average quantities without explicitly 
describing the specific behaviour of each com- 
ponent particle. For a system of gas mole- 
cules, it is sufficient to specify the total num- 
ber of molecules that are in each specified 
volume and that have velocities that fall with- 
in specified ranges. There are a large number 
of specific states of the individual atoms (see 
microscopic state) that correspond to this one 
macrostate. From such an atomistic point of 
view, a macrostate description cannot be 
complete, but it is usually sufficient for de- 
scribing the average behaviour of the system. 
-physical theory formulations 14:402b 


Macro-Siouan languages, major grouping 
(phylum or superstock) of North American 
Indian languages; it is made up of 26 lan- 
guages, grouped into 5 families: Siouan, with 
12 languages; Catawba, with 1 language (ex- 
tinct); Iroquoian, with 8 languages; Caddoan, 
with 4 languages; and Yuchi, with | language. 
Macro-Siouan languages are spoken in the 
eastern United States and Canada from 


southern Ontario through New York state 


and into the southern Appalachians and in the 
Great Plains from Montana to Wisconsin and 
south into Texas and Arkansas, 

The major languages of the phylum are 
Dakota (Sioux), spoken by more than 15,000 
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persons in the northern Great Plains region, 
and Crow, spoken by about 3,000 persons in 
eastern Montana—these are of the Siouan 
language family. The Seneca, Cayuga, and 
Onondaga dialects (of the Iroquois Nation 
tribes of the same names) are spoken by about 
3,000 persons in New York state. Mohawk 
and Oneida, the languages of the other two 
tribes of the Iroquois Nation, are spoken by 
more than 1,000 persons each. Cherokee is 
spoken by about 10,000 persons in the south- 
ern Appalachians and Oklahoma. These are 
Iroquoian languages. 

Characteristic of these languages is the fre- 
quent use of prefixes and of some suffixes and 
infixes. Infixes are sounds or sequences of 
sounds that are inserted within the word rath- 
er than attached to the beginning or end. For 
example, in Dakota the verb “to walk” is 
mani, and -wa-, an infix, means “I’’; thus, “T 
walk” is ma-wa-ni. Some compound words 
are also used, and words are often composed 
of a series of semi-independent units. Pro- 
nouns are generally indicated by prefixes, al- 
though infixes are used sometimes, as in the 
example. Major ref. 10:671f 
-North American Indian languages 

classification table 13:209; map 210 

-speakers, families, and relationships 17:218f; 

map 219 

-Woodlands Indian language group distribution 

6:169b; map 


Macrosiphum (insect genus): see aphid. 


macrosonics, high-intensity sound wave 
about 150 decibels or higher above minimum 
audible sound. 

-high-intensity sound research 17:28e 


Macrosteles (insect genus): see leafhopper. 


Macro-Sudanic languages (Africa): see 
Chari-Nile languages. 


Macrotermes, genus of termites in the insect 
order Isoptera. 
-termite fungus-growing genus 9:1052b; illus. 


Macrouridae (fish family): see grenadier. 


Macrozamia, genus of 12 or more species of 
palmlike cycads (plants of the family Cycada- 
ceae), native to Australia and grown else- 
where as ornamental and conservatory speci- 
mens. The genus includes tuberous, fernlike 
plants and palmlike, columnar trees that grow 
as high as 18 metres (about 60 feet). The pith 
is a source of starch, but the seeds are poi- 
sonous to livestock. The cones of Macrozamia 
may grow to be about three-fifths of a metre 
(about 2 feet) long and weigh more than 36 
kilograms (about 80 pounds). 


McTaggart (u’tAccart), John McTag- 
gart Ellis (1866-1925), British Hegelian 
philosopher. 

-Idealist and atheist pluralism 9:192b 


Mactan Island, low-lying coral island, cen- 
tral Philippines, in the Bohol Strait off the 
eastern shore of the island of Cebu. Rectangu- 
lar in shape, the island is part of the province 
of Cebu and has an area of 24 sq mi (62 sq 
km). It protects the harbour of Cebu City. 

On April 7, 1521, Ferdinand Magellan, the 
Portuguese navigator, landed there and was 
killed by Chief Lapulapu on April 27; the 
spot in the northeast where he fell is marked 
with a monument, and Lapulapu, regarded as 
the first Filipino to defeat a Western conquer- 
or, is now a national hero. 

Coconut production and fishing are the is- 
landers’ primary activities. Mactan Island has 
a U.S. military airfield and an airport that ser- 
vices Cebu City. Lapu-Lapu City (g.v.; for- 
merly Opon), the chief town, faces Cebu City 
and has major port facilities, including pe- 
troleum-company piers and a shipyard. Pop. 
(1970) including adjoining islets, 81,800. 
10°18’ N, 123°58’ E 
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maculae acousticae (anatomy): see acoustic 
maculae. 


macula lutea, in anatomy, small yellow area 
on the retina of the eye. When the gaze is fixed 
on any object, the centre of the macula, the 
centre of the lens, and the object are in a 
straight line. In the centre of the macula is a 
depression, called the fovea. The nerve cells 
sensitive to light rays are especially numerous 
in the macula. In the centre of the fovea the 
nerve cells are exclusively cones (those neu- 
rons associated with colour vision and percep- 
tion of detail), and there are no blood vessels 
to interfere with vision. Consequently, in this 
area vision in bright light and colour percep- 
tion are keenest. 

Degeneration of the macula sometimes oc- 
curs in old age as a result of hardening of the 
blood vessels of the choroid. The disorder 
reduces central vision but does not interfere 
with peripheral vision. 

-structure and function in human eye 7:96e 
-vertebrate optical properties 14:354h 


macule (Latin macula, “‘spot’’), flat, stainlike 
spot that is the first stage in the development 
of the rashes of smallpox and chicken pox. 
-smallpox and chicken pox diagnosis 9:549c 


Macumba, Afro-Brazilian religion that is 
characterized by a marked syncretism of tra- 
ditional African religions, European culture, 
Brazilian Spiritualism, and Roman Cathol- 
icism. Of the several Macumba sects, the 
most important are Candomblé and Umban- 
da. African elements in Macumba rituals in- 
clude an outdoor ceremonial site, the sacrifice 
of animals (such as cocks), spirit offerings 
(such as candles, cigars, flowers), and ritual 
dances. Macumba rites are led by mediums, 
who fall prostrate in trances and communi- 
cate with holy spirits. Roman Catholic ele- 
ments include use of the cross and the worship 
of saints, who are given African names— 
Ogum (St. George), Xang6 (St. Jerome), and 
Iemanja (the Virgin Mary). 

Candomblé, practiced in Bahia state, is con- 
sidered to be the most African of the Macum- 
ba sects. Umbanda, practiced in urban areas 
such as Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo, is more 
sophisticated and reflects Hindu and Buddhist 
influence; its appeal has spread to the white 
middle class. Despite attempts by Christian 
churches to combat them, Macumba sects 
continue to flourish throughout Brazil. 
-Bahian practice characteristics 2:593f 
-Brazilian religious cults 3:143a 


MeVicker, Mary (d. 1881), U.S. actress and 
second wife of Edwin Booth. 
-marital discontent 3:39e 


Mada (ancient region, Iran): see Media. 


Ma’daba, also spelled MEDEBA, town, al-‘Asi- 
mah muhafazah (governorate), west central 
Jordan, on a highland plain more than 2,500 
ft (760 m) above sea level. It is 20 mi (32 km) 
south of Amman, on the main highway to 
southern Jordan. 

An ancient city, it was mentioned in the Old 
Testament as being laid waste by the Israelites 
under Moses when the Amorites refused pas- 
sage through their territory (Num. 21). It was 
subsequently allocated by Joshua to the tribe 
of Reuben (Josh. 13:16). Later a Moabite 
stronghold, it was taken by Mesha, king of 
Moab, after the division of the Jewish king- 
dom (9th century Bc), Ma’daba is mentioned 
in rabbinic literature as having a Jewish popu- 
lation. After the spread of Christianity, 
Ma’daba became an important Byzantine cen- 
tre. The town was destroyed in 1880 and was 
rebuilt and resettled with Christian Arabs 
from al-Karak and vicinity. Wheat and barley 
are grown on the surrounding fertile plain, 

The town is famous in historical cartography 
for the Ma’daba mosaic map, the oldest 
known map of the Holy Land. It dates from 


the 6th century AD, was originally 72 ft by 23 
ft in size, and showed the area from ancient 
Byblos (modern Jubayl, Lebanon) to Thebes 
(Egypt). The map language is Greek and the 
geography generally follows the Onomasticon 
of Eusebius of Caesarea (c. AD 260-c. 340). 
The Ma’daba map is of particular interest for 
its detailed plan of Jerusalem and for numer- 
ous place-names in the Negev not mentioned 
in other sources. The mosaic, which formed 
the floor of one of the many ruined ancient 
churches, was discovered in 1884. By 1896, 
when it came to the attention of scholars, 
much of it had been damaged; the extant por- 
tion extends from classical Neapolis (modern 
Nabulus) to Egypt. It was restored and 
photographed in colour by German archaeol- 
ogists in 1965-66. Pop. (latest census) 11,224. 
31°43’ N, 35°48’ E 

-map, Jordan 10:271 

Madach, Imre (b. Jan. 21, 1823, Alsdsz- 
tregova, Hung.—d. Oct. 5, 1864, Alsdsz- 
tregova), poet whose reputation rests on his 
ambitious poetic drama Az ember tragedidja 
(1861; The Tragedy of Man, 1933). He is often 
considered Hungary’s greatest philosophical 
poet. Madach possessed keen and varied in- 
terests; he was successively a lawyer, a public 
servant, and a member of the Hungarian par- 
liament (1861). His masterpiece, Az ember 
tragedidja, is a Faust-like drama in 15 acts 
covering the past and future of mankind. The 
central characters, Adam and Eve, appear 
throughout the play in the guise of known fa- 
mous historical personalities. They act out 
man’s tragic destiny in their constant struggle 
with Lucifer. Their struggle, though not 
necessarily victorious, is their salvation. The 
distinct and consistent characterization of 


MADAGASCAR 

Official name: Repoblika Demokratika 
Malagasy (Madagasikara) (Malagasy), 
République démocratique de Madagascar 
(French) (Democratic Republic of Mada- 
gascar). 

Location: southwestern Indian Ocean. 
Form of government: republic. 

Official languages: Malagasy, French. 
Official religion: none. 

Area: 226,658 sq mi, 587,041 sq km. 


Population: (1966 census) 6,200,000; (1979 estimate) 9,048,000. 


Capital: Antananarivo. 


Monetary unit: 1 Malagasy franc (MalFr.) = 100 centimes. 


Demography 


Population: (1979 estimate) density 39.9 per sq mi, 15.4 per sq 
rural 82.2%; (1975 estimate) 


km; (1975 estimate) urban 17.8%, 


For the national flag 
of Madagascar, see 


Adam is the play’s unifying force. Though the 
drama was intended for reading, its produc- 
tion at the Budapest National Theatre in 1883 
was the first of many successful performances. 
-19th-century Hungarian literature 10:1214g 


Madagascan subregion, one of the two 
subdivisions of the Ethiopian faunal region, 
comprising Madagascar and neighbouring is- 
lands. 

-classification of faunal distribution 2:1002b 


Madagascar 11:268, Malagasy REPOBLIKA 
DEMOKRATIKA MALAGASY, French REPUBLIQUE 
DEMOCRATIQUE DE MADAGASCAR, island repub- 
lic located off the southeast coast of Africa. 
The text article covers Madagascar’s land- 
scape, settlement patterns, population, and 
economy, as well as its transportation, ad- 
ministration, social conditions, cultural life 
and institutions, and prospects for the future. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- African continent descriptions 1:196d; map 
208; map 209 
-animal types and geologic isolation 2:1004c 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
- Austronesian linguistic ties 2:488a; 
map 485 
-Catholic population distribution map 15:1019 
-Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 
- coal production and reserves, table 5 4:781 
-Cretaceous rock types and sequence, 
table 2 5:248 
-independence and governmental 
policies 11:278h 
-map, Africa 1:179 
-mongoloid racial element 14:845g 
“newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-rain forest varieties, characteristics, and 
locations 10:337f; map 


Volume X, 
page 1056. For 
comparative 
statistics, see 
Volume X, 
page 910 ff. 


male 49.24%, female 50.76%; (1975 estimate) under 15 45.2%, 15-64 52.1%, 65 and over 2.6%.* 
Vital statistics (1975-80): births per 1,000 population 49.3, deaths per 1,000 population 19.1, natural 
increase per 1,000 population 30.2; life expectancy at birth—male 44.4, female 47.6; major causes of 


death (registered deaths from infectious diseases; 


366, tuberculosis 323. 


1973): measles 1,686, whooping cough 540, malaria 


Ethnic composition (1972): Merina 26.1%, Betsimisaraka 14.7%, Betsileo 12.0%, Tsimihety 1.2%, 
Sakalava 5.9%, Antandroy 5.4%, other Malagasy 27.3%, foreign nationals 1.4%. Religious affiliation 
(1977): traditional beliefs 57%, Roman Catholic 21.5%, Protestant 16.5%, Muslim 5%. Fle Be : 


National accounts 
Budget (1979 estimate). 


Revenue: MalFr. 163,700,000,000. Expenditures: MalFr. 163,700,000,000. Tota/ 


national debt (1977): U.S. $392,100,000. Tourism (1975). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $221,335,000,000. 
Expenditures by nationals abroad: no data available. fs 3 


Domestic economy 


Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1977): U.S. $1,960,000,000 (U.S. $210 per capita). 
1965 1974 1975 


Origin of gross 9 ae 
domestic product value in % of % of value in % of i of 
(at current 000,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
market prices: MalFr. value force force _MalFr. value force force _ 
agriculture, forestry, vores es > ts 
hunting, fishing 54,000 32.7 50,434 26.4 153,980 41.3 2,657,000 79.5 
mining, quarrying Oe aA 9,249 48° 11,917 3.2 Brvines i eae 
manufacturing 17,000 10.3 22,158 11.6 43,889 11.8 290,000 EWG 
construction Rica Ae: 97,436)" <14.4'>, 10,901"! 352.0 eae = 
transport, storage, communications 16,000 9.7 13,237 6.9 24,598 6.6 | 
trade | 31,000 18.8 24,623 12.9 40,254 10.8 { 
banking, insurance, real estate Ee, ge ae Sass siete 29,495 7.9}). 
services i 47,000 28.5 43,652 22.9 57,819 15.5 — 
other ; eee sok Sottee Heres he 
total ois 465,000 100.0 190,789 100.0* 372,853 10 
Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing 


2,200,000, cassava 1,300,000, sugarcane 


1,200,000, bananas 449,000, sweet po 


_ (maize) 135,000, coffee 95,000, dry beans 61,000, peanuts (groundnuts), unshelled 4( 


_ sheep 744,000, pigs 699,999, chickens 13,628,000; 
54,9508. Mining (1977): chromite 164,789, graphite 15,726, mica 1,498; 
facturing (1976): cigarettes 1,439,000,000 units, woven cotton fabrics 
750,000, refined sugar 114,000, beer 257,000 hectolitres, cement 70, 
31,200 sq m, commercial and industrial 4,800 sqm. 


tobacco 4,000, vanilla 1,000§; livestock (number of live animals): cattle 9,800,00 
1,496,000 cu 
d 


industrial roundwood 


’ -reptiles’ relict status 15;727h 
spice import, export, and value, 
table 3 17:506 
titanium production, table 1 18:456 


Madagascar, history of 11:277. Madagas- 
car’s traditional culture reflects the mixed In- 
donesian and African origins of its people. 

The text article covers what is known of the 
island’s early history, including the major in- 
flux of Indonesian settlers during the Ist mil- 
lennium AD. Madagascar was first visited by 
Europeans in 1500. Between 1500 and 1800 
new states arose, based on trade in slaves and 
firearms. The kingdom of Madagascar, which 
united most of the island, lasted from 1810 to 
1895, after which Madagascar became a 
French colony (1896-1945), a territory of the 
French Union (1946-58), and the autonomous 
republic, the Malagasy Republic within the 
French community (1958-60). It achieved full 
independence in 1960. During the 1970s the is- 
land experienced disturbances leading to a 
takeover of the government by military forces 
in February 1975. A referendum in December 
gained approval of a new president and a new 
constitution for the Democratic Republic of 
Madagascar (Repoblika Demokratika Mala- 
gasy). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-British World War II offensive 19:994h 
-Colbert’s colonialist economics 4:886h 
-linguistic and cultural ties to Borneo 2:488a 
-new syncretistic religious movements 18:703g 
-Portuguese exploration and 

expansion 14:869b 


Madagascar Basin and Ridge, submarine 
features of the Indian Ocean. 

34°00’ S, 38°00’ E 

-Indian Ocean floor map 9:309 


Madama Butterfly, opera in three acts by 
Giacomo Puccini, with libretto by Luigi Illica 
and Giuseppe Giacosa, based on a play by 
David Belasco and John Luther Long. The 
opera was first performed at La Scala in Mi- 
lan in 1904. 

-history of the opera 13:589h 

-Puccini’s stylistic development 15:258e 


Madame Bovary (1857), French Realist 
novel by Gustave Flaubert, in which his ob- 
jective recording of every trait or incident that 
could illuminate the psychology of his charac- 
ters transformed a commonplace tale of a 
faithless wife into a tragedy of shattered ro- 
mantic illusion. It first appeared serially, with 
the subtitle Moeurs de province (‘Provincial 
Customs”), in the periodical Revue de Paris 
(Oct. 1-Dec. 15, 1856). 
-author’s source and literary 

style 7:378e 
-Flaubert’s intent and style 10:1045d 
-French Realism and the novel 13:283e 
-Realist style and theme 6:1075g 


Ma‘dan, also called MARSH ARABS, semino- 
madic people with a distinctive culture inhab- 
iting the swamps of the lower Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers and the Shatt al-‘Arab, in ex- 
treme southern Iraq. 
-marsh-dwelling culture 12:170d; 

map 168 
-territory and culture 18:404f 


Madang, port and administrative headquar- 
ters, Madang province, northeastern New 
Guinea island, Papua New Guinea, on As- 
trolabe Bay, near the mouth of the Gogol 
River. It is the distributing centre for the 
north coast and Central Range and a com- 
munication point for the offshore islands. The 
economy is based on export of copra, coco- 


Energy: (1976) | installed electrical capacity 95,000 kW, (1977) production 276,000,000 kWhr (32 kWhr per 


capita). 


Persons economically active: (1977) 4,230,000 (49.7%), unemployed (1975) 250,000 (5.9%). 


Price and earnings 
indexes (1975 = 100): 


consumer price index 


1971 1972 1973 1974 
67.5  T14 75.7 - 92.4 


TORS det6 7 ABLE: 1978 
400.0 105.0 108.2 115.4 


1976 1977 1978 


Land use (1977): total area 58,704,000 ha (meadows and pastures 57.9%; forested 21.2%; agricultural 
and under permanent cultivation 4.9%; built-on, wasteland, and other 15. 0%). 


Foreign trade 


Imp (1976): MalFr. 68,434,300,000 (mineral products 20.8%, of which crude petroleum 18.2%; chemi- 


cal and pharmaceutical products 16.0%; machinery and apparatus 9.9%; transportation equipment 
9.1%, of which trucks 3.1%; metals and metal manufactures 8.9%; rice 6.4%; textile materials 4.7%; 
electrical appliances 4.4%; rubber 4.0%, of which rubber tires 3. 0%; paper and paper products 2.6%). 
Major import sources: France 37.3%, Qatar 9.2%, West Germany 9. 0%, United States 4.4%, Saudi 
Arabia 4.2%, China 3.7%, Japan 3.7%, Iraq 3.3%, Italy 3.1%. 

Exports (1976): MalFr. 66,034,900,000 (coffee, green 42.9%; vanilla 7.2%; cloves 7.0%; petroleum 
products 6.5%; fish, crustaceans, and mollusks 4. 7%; chromium ore 3.6%; sugar 3.4%; pepper 2.3%; 
sisal fibre 1.9%; essence of cloves 1.9%. Major export destinations: France 29.3%, United States 
16.6%, Japan 7.5%, West Germany 7.4%, Réunion 6.1%, Italy 4.1%, Indonesia 2.8%. 


"Transport and communications 
Transport. Railroads: (1978) length 549 mi, 883 km; (1977) passenger mi 173,000,000, passenger km 
_ 278,400,000; short ton-mi cargo 143,800,000, metric ton-km cargo 210,000,000. Roads (1977): total length 
17,092 mi, 27, 507 km (paved 2,812 mi, 4,525 km; gravel and crushed stone 232 mi, 373 km; earth, graded 
_ and drained, and other 14,048 mi, 22, 609 km). Vehicles (1977): passenger cars 54,719, trucks and buses 
_ 47,978. Merchant marine (1978): vessels (100 gross tons and over) 45, total deadweight tonnage 52,309. 
Air transport (1977): passenger mi 191,500,000, passenger km 279,600,000; short ton-mi cargo 4,816,900, 
metric ton-km cargo 7,752,000; airports with scheduled flights (1 979) 37: 
q ‘Communications. Daily newspapers (1974): total number 9, total circulation 59,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 9. Radios (1977): total number of receivers 700, 000 (1 per 13 persons). Television (1977): 
s 8,500 (1 per 1,002 persons). Telephones (1977): 27, 660 (1 per 308 persons). 


schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 
5 primary (age : 6-12) ‘ eee ; es A ae 60.6 
. voust ae age 12-16 ,08 31,836 25.9 
: al 1049 8796 8,1935 9.3 
230 636 9935 ?299.5 
tater ee 411° 8,385 he 


tes cee 100,000 ‘population, 1970): 28. Literacy (late 1960s): ‘total population literate 39%. 
octors 752 (1 per 10,665 persons); (1975) hospital beds 19,781 (1 per 405 persons); (1974) 
in = calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,294 calories). 


because of rounding. _-+Salaried employees only; approximately 
e estimated to be in the labour oie 84% of them in aot 


467 Madderakka 


nuts, coffee, and cocoa; local industries in- 
clude engineering and joinery workshops, tim- 
ber milling, and the manufacture of black 
twist tobacco (for local use). The town origi- 
nated as Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen, adminis- 
trative centre for the former German colony, 
but was abandoned (1899) because of ma- 
laria. Kalibobo lighthouse at the harbour en- 
trance commemorates New Guinea coast 
watchers who aided the Allies during World 
War II. Pop. (1978 est.) 20,800. 

5°15’ S, 145°50' E 

‘area and population table 12:1091 

-map, Trust Territory of New Guinea 12:1091 


Madaniyin (Tunisia): see Médenine. 


Maddalena, Isola, island, Sassari province, 
Italy, in the Tyrrhenian Sea (of the Mediter- 
ranean) off the northeast coast of Sardinia. It 
has an area of 8 sq mi (20 sq km) and is the 
principal island of the Maddalena Ar- 
chipelago, which includes the islands of Mad- 
dalena, Caprera, Santo Stefano, Spargi, 
Budelli, Santa Maria, and Razzoli. Its port, 
La Maddalena, is the administrative centre of 
a commune that includes all the islands. The 
harbour of La Maddalena was an important 
Italian naval station until it was destroyed by 
Allied bombing in World War II. Napoleon 
bombarded it in 1793, and Lord Nelson made 
it his headquarters during 1803-05. Fishing is 
the principal economic activity. A bridge and 
an embankment connect Maddalena with 
Isola de Caprera (see Caprera Island). Pop. 
(1978 est.) mun., 11,190. 

41°13’ N, 9°24’ E 

-map, Sardinia 16:244 

Maddalena Pass, also called LARCHE PASS, 
Italian COLLE DELLA MADDALENA, OF ARGEN- 
TERA, French COL DE LARCHE, OF L’ARGEN- 
TIERE, gap between the Cottian Alps (north) 
and the Maritime Alps (south); it lies at 6,548 
ft (1,996 m) on the French-Italian border, 12 
mi (19 km) east-northeast of Barcelonnette, 
Fr. A road (1870) across the pass connects 
Cuneo, Italy, with Barcelonnette. Hannibal 
reputedly led his Carthaginian army over the 
pass toward Rome in 218 Bc, and the army of 
King Francis I of France used the pass to en- 
ter Italy and conquer Milan in 1515. 

44°25’ N, 6°53’ E 

Maddaloni, town, Caserta province, Cam- 
pania region, southern Italy. It has fruit-grow- 
ing, sausage-making, and food-canning indus- 
tries. There are three ruined castles in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1978 est.) mun., 33,084. 
41°02’ N, 14°23’ E 

Madden Dam, hydroelectric dam completed 
in 1935 on the Chagres River, Canal Zone, 
Panama, impounding Lake Madden and 
maintaining the water level of part of the 
Panama Canal. 

-Panama Canal fiow control 13:946b 


madder (plant): see Rubiaceae. 


Madderakka, Lapp goddess of childbirth. 
She is assisted by three of her daughters— 
Sarakka, the cleaving woman; Uksakka, the 
door woman; and Juksakka, the bow woman 
—who watch over the development of the 
child from conception through early child- 
hood. Madderakka was believed to receive 
the soul of a child from Radien, the world rul- 
er deity, and to give it a body, which Sarakka 
would then place in the mother’s womb. In 
Norway Juksakka and Uksakka serve func--. 
tions similar to that of Sarakka. Uksakka was 
believed to aid in the actual childbirth; Juk- 
sakka would then take care of the child after 
birth. Sarakka was also thought of as the 
separating woman who made childbirth easier 
and was considered to be a deity of women in 
a more general sense, aiding them in women’s 
concerns such as menstruation. 


Maddermarket Theatre 468 


Maddermarket Theatre 
theatre in Norwich, Norfolk. 
-stage design 18:234b 


Maddock, Thomas, Jr. (b. April 6, 1907, 
Williams, Ariz.), hydrologist known for his 
studies of the hydraulic geometry of natural 
stream channels. 

After serving as a civil engineer for the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation (1946-54), Maddock 
was appointed to the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the U.S. Executive Branch (Hoover 
Commission) in 1954 and joined the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1957. His work includes 
studies of fluvial morphology and the effect of 
sediment load and discharge on channel char- 
acteristics, as well as analyses of the effective- 
ness of various types of flood-control projects 
in the U.S. and in Pakistan. 

-hydraulic geometry of stream 
channels 10:631c 


mad dog: see rabies. 


Madeira Islands, also called FUNCHAL Is- 
LANDS, Portuguese ARQUIPELAGO DA MADEIRA, 
archipelago of volcanic origin in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Portugal and 
comprising two inhabited islands, Madeira 
and Porto Santo, and two uninhabited 
groups, the Desertas and the Selvagens. The 
islands are the summits of lofty mountains 
that have their bases on an abyssal ocean 
floor. Administratively they form Funchal dis- 
trict, with a land area of 308 sq mi (797 sq 
km). 

Ilha da Madeira, the largest of the group, is 
34 mi (55 km) long and has a maximum width 
of 14 mi, a coastline of about 90 mi, and rises 
in the centre to the Pico Ruivo de Santana 
(6,106 ft [1,861 m]). The greater part of the in- 
terior above 3,000 ft is uninhabited and uncul- 
tivated; communities of scattered huts are 
usually built either at the mouths of ravines or 
upon slopes that descend from the mountains 
to the coast. 

The Ilha de Porto Santo is about 26 mi 
northeast of Madeira; its main town, Vila de 
Porto Santo, is called locally the Vila. At each 
end of the island are hills, of which Pico do 
Facho, the highest, reaches 1,696 ft (517 m). 
Crops include little besides wheat, grapes, and 
barley. 

The Desertas lie about 11 mi southeast of 
Madeira and consist of three islets, Chao, 
Bugio, and Deserta Grande, together with the 
Sail Rock off the north end of Ilhéu Chao. 
Rabbits and wild goats (introduced) live on 
the poor pasture and attract occasional hunt- 
ers to Deserta Grande, which was once inhab- 
ited. 

The Selvagens, or Salvage Islands, are three 
uninhabited rocks, located 156 mi south of 
Madeira, between the latter and the Canary 
Islands. The largest has a circumference of 
about 3 mi. 

It has been conjectured that the Phoenicians 
visited Madeira. The whole archipelago, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly explored before the 
mid-14th century by Genoese adventurers, for 
an Italian map (the Laurentian portolano) 
dated 1351 depicts the Madeiras quite clearly. 
A Portuguese navigator, Goncalvez Zarco, 
probably sighted Porto Santo in 1418, having 
been driven there by a storm when exploring 
the coast of West Africa. When Zarco visited 
Madeira in 1420, the islands were without hu- 
man or land mammal habitation, and his 
sponsor, Henry the Navigator, at once began 
their colonization. The dense forests were 
felled and burned (the fires are said to have 
raged for seven years), and much land was 
brought into cultivation. The Madeiran sugar 
trade soon became important. Both the sugar 
and wine industry suffered temporary set- 
backs when slavery was abolished in 1775 by 
the order of the Portuguese statesman-re- 
former, the Marqués de Pombal. 


(built 1919), 


The economy is still based on sugar, wine, 
and bananas. The vine was introduced from 
Cyprus or Crete by the Portuguese in the 15th 
century. Sugarcane is said to have been 
brought from Sicily about 1452. The common 
sweet potato and gourds of various kinds are 
extensively grown, as is the kalo, or taro, in- 
troduced from the Pacific islands. Most of the 
culinary vegetables of Europe are plentiful. 
In addition to common temperate fruits, 
oranges, lemons, guavas, mangoes, loquats, 
custard apples, figs, pineapples, and bananas 
are produced, the latter being an important 
export. Although agriculture predominates in 
the Madeiran economy, handicrafts, tourism, 
and fishing are notable subsidiaries. Wicker- 
work is less important than embroidery, 
which was introduced in 1850 by a Mrs. 
Phelps, an Englishwoman, and now employs 
thousands of women. 
32°40’ N, 16°45’ W 
-area and population table 14:859 
-map, Portugal 14:857 
-Portuguese expansion and 

colonialism 14:868g 


Madeira River, Portuguese RIO MADEIRA, 
major tributary of the Amazon, is formed by 
the junction of the Mamoré and Beni rivers 
(qq.v.) at Villa Bella, Bolivia, and flows north- 
ward for approximately 60 mi (100 km), sepa- 
rating El Beni department, Bolivia, from Ron- 
dénia territory, Brazil. After receiving the Rio 
Abuna, the Madeira meanders northeastward 
in Brazil through Rond6énia and Amazonas 
state to its junction with the Amazon River, 
90 mi east of Manaus. A distributary of the 
Madeira flows into the Amazon about 100 mi 
farther downstream, creating the marshy is- 
land of Tupinambarama. The Madeira is 
2,082 mi (3,350 km) long from the upper 
reaches of the Mamoré, and its general width 
is from 800 to 1,000 yd (up to 900 m). It is 
navigable by seagoing vessels most of the year 
from its mouth on the Amazon to the Cacho- 
eira (falls) de Santo Ant6nio 807 mi upstream, 
the first of 19 falls or rapids that block further 
passage. 

The Estrada de Ferro (railway) Madeira- 
Mamoré, extending for 227 mi between P6rto 
Velho and Guajara-Mirim, provides a link 
with the upper Madeira. Although explora- 
tion of the Madeira Valley began in the 16th 
century, parts of the region were still unchart- 
ed in the 1970s. The tropical rain forest 
through which the river flows is almost unin- 
habited except for occasional settlements of 
Indians and mestizos, who dwell along the 
riverbanks and gather such forest products as 
Brazil nuts and rubber. 
3°22’ S, 58°45’ W 
-map, Bolivia 3:3 
-map, Brazil 3:124 


Madeira-vine: see Basellaceae. 


Madeleine, formally £GLISE SAINTE-MADE- 
LEINE, English CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDA- 
LEN, fashionable Parisian church designed by 
Pierre-Alexandre Vignon in 1806. In the form 
of a Greco-Roman temple surrounded by a 
Corinthian colonnade, the Madeleine reflects 
the taste for antique art and architecture that 
predominated in France during the Empire 
phase of the Neoclassical movement. Napo- 
leon, who had ordered its design and con- 
struction, originally intended the building to 
be a temple of glory celebrating his Grande 
Armée. This commemorative role, however, 
was assumed instead by the Arc de Triomphe 
(1806-08), and in 1816 the Madeleine was 
made a church by the restored Bourbon re- 
gime. ¢ 

a Neoclassical architecture 19:436f; 

us. 
-style and construction 13:1015d; 
map 1005 


Madeleine, fles de la (Canada): see Mag- 
dalen Islands. ; 


Madelung energy, the electrostatic energy 


of an ionic crystal. The numerical constant of 


proportionality used in the energy expression 


for each different crystal structure is called the 
Madelung constant (after E. Madelung, a 
20th-century German physicist). 
-ionic crystal cohesive energy 16:1033g 
-ionic crystal structure and constant 

value 9:805e 


Madera Volcano, one of two volcanic cones 
(the other is Concepcién) forming Ometepe 
Island in Lake Nicaragua, southwestern 
Nicaragua. It rises to 4,573 ft (1,394 m) and 
comprises the southern half of the island. Un- 
like Concepcion, it is dormant. 

11°27’ N, 85°31’ W 

-map, Nicaragua 13:61 

-Ometepe Island formation 13:64a 


Maderna, Bruno (b. April 21, 1920, Venice 
—d, Nov. 13, 1973, Darmstadt, W.Ger.), 
composer of avant-garde and electronic music 
and noted conductor. Maderna studied with 
well-known teachers, including the Italian 
composer Gian Francesco Malipiero and the 
German conductor Hermann Scherchen. In 
1941 he received his degree in composition at 
Rome from the Conservatorio di Musica San- 
ta Cecilia. He expanded his musical activities 
after World War II, becoming known through 
his association with the Internationale Ferien- 
kurse fiir Neue Musik (International Vacation 
Course for New Music) at Darmstadt, 
W.Ger., a centre of avant-garde musical 
teaching and composition. With his friend the 
composer Luciano Berio, Maderna founded 
the Studio di Fonologia Musicale at Milan 
Radio in Italy in 1954; the studio became a 
major laboratory for electronic music in 
Europe. With Berio also he founded a review 
devoted to electronic and avant-garde music, 
Incontri Musicali (“Musical Encounters”). 
Maderna later taught composition in Milan, 
at the Dartington Summer School of Music, 
Devon, and elsewhere. 

Maderna’s music showed him to be an ex- 
pressive lyric composer as well as an experi- 
menter. His Serenata (1954) is a colourful or- 
chestral work noteworthy for its subtle 
sonorities and polyrhythms. The Notturno for 
tape (1956) and Sintaxis for four different, un- 
specified electronic timbres (tone colours) dis- 
play his interest in new sonorities. His oboe 
concerto (1962) reveals a more conventional 
viewpoint, although even in this he made use 
of small-scale aleatoric (chance and im- 
provisatory) operations. 

Maderna conducted widely and recorded ex- 
tensively, including many works of his con- 
temporaries. 


Maderno, Carlo (1556-1629), leading Ro- 
man architect of the 17th century, who deter- 
mined the style of early Baroque architecture. 


Early Baroque. facade of St. Peter’ 
Carlo Maderno, 1607 
GEKS 


Maderno began his architectural career in 
Rome assisting his uncle Domenico Fontana. 
His first major Roman commission, the 
facade of Sta. Susanna (1597-1603), led to his 
appointment in 1603 as the chief architect for 
St. Peter’s. In 1607 he designed a new facade 
for it and was made architect to Pope Paul V. 
The only building completely designed by him 
is Sta. Maria della Vittoria (1608-20); all his 
other projects, such as S. Andrea della Valle 
and the Palazzo Barberini, were either works 
he only began or other architects’ works he 
finished. 


bata architectural developments 19:413d; 
us. 4 

Sogenter s training and collaboration 3:51b 
-St. Peter’s basilica construction 15:1081h 


Madero, Francisco (Indalécio) (b. Oct. 30, 
1873, Parras, Mex.—d. Feb. 22, 1913, Mexico 
City), revolutionary and president of Mexico 
(1911-13) whose program calling for greater 
democracy was sufficient to oust dictator 
Porfirio Diaz, but was too moderate to effect 
the drastic social and economic reforms many 
Mexicans demanded. 


Madero, c. 1910 
Archivo'Casasola 


Son of a wealthy landowning family, Madero 
spent part of his youth in Paris and attended 
the University of California for one semester. 
He was an unimpressive man—short, slender, 
and pale—and a vegetarian, teetotaller, and 
spiritualist. Though born an aristocrat, Made- 
ro became a believer in a moderate form of 
democracy. He helped organize the Benito 
Juarez Democratic Club in Coahuila (1905), 
and served his apprenticeship as a political 
writer on its weekly, E7 Democrata. He quick- 
ly learned, however, that efforts to end the 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz would require a 
national democratic movement, and to this 
end he supported independent journalists and 
encouraged efforts at political organization. 
In his book La sucesion presidencial de 1910 
(1908; “The Presidential Succession of 
1910”), he called for a restoration of the liber- 
al constitution of 1857 and for popular selec- 
tion of the vice president under Diaz. Madero 
was not yet ready to challenge the dictator 
himself. 


Diaz inadvertantly hastened events when, in 
1908, he told an American journalist that 
Mexico was ready for democracy and that he 
intended to retire in 1910. This declaration 
prompted a flood of political literature and a 
flurry of political activity. The political scene 
became even more hectic when Diaz changed 
his mind in 1909 and stated his intention to 
run for re-election in 1910. Madero helped 
aa the Anti-re-electionist Party and 

idential candidate with the slo- 
ve Suffrage—No Re-election!” On 


gan “ 


ae: eve of the farcical election, he was arrest- 


ernment, besieged by crowds of Maderistas, 
undertook negotiations with the rebels. The 
conflagration continued to spread, however, 
and, after Orozco and Villa captured Ciudad 
Juarez (May 10, 1911), Diaz capitulated and 
resigned. An interim government was estab- 
lished under Francisco de la Barra to restore 
order and conduct new elections. 

The presidential election in October 1911 
was a sweeping triumph for Madero. He as- 
sumed office on November 6, and was hailed 
throughout Mexico as the “apostle of democ- 
racy.” His administration, nevertheless, cul- 
minated in personal and national disaster. 
Handicapped by political inexperience and 
excessively optimistic idealism, he failed to 
recognize that many of his supporters had 
other ends in mind. Soon Mexico had another 
thoroughly corrupt administration. More seri- 
ously, in his preoccupation with giving the 
country democratic conditions under which 
the needed reforms could be effected, Madero 
was attacked both by the entrenched support- 
ers of the old regime who opposed any change 
and by revolutionary elements who were in- 
sistent on far-reaching social and economic re- 
forms. He also had to contend with hostility 
of a conservative press, the harassment of the 
U.S. ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, and a 
series of armed rebellions. 

Madero’s former supporter, Bernardo 
Reyes, led the first uprising, which was easily 
suppressed. Two more conservative-inspired 
rebellions led by Pascual Orozco and Félix 
Diaz, respectively, were put down, but Reyes 
and Diaz continued to plot against Madero 
from their jail cells. The end came when a 
military revolt broke out in Mexico City in 
February 1913. Madero had depended upon 
Gen. Victoriano Huerta to command the gov- 
ernment’s troops, but Huerta conspired with 
Reyes and Diaz to betray Madero. The Presi- 
dent was arrested, and while being transferred 
to prison he was assassinated by the escort. 

In death Madero’s name became a symbol of 
revolutionary unity in the continuing struggle 
against military despotism—now embodied in 
the Huerta regime. His martyrdom, if not his 
career, made him an inspiration to the demo- 
cratic forces of the Mexican Revolution. 
-Mexican revolution initiation 3:874f 
-Mexican Revolution plan and activity 12:85a 
-Wilson’s Mexican Revolution” 

attitude 18:985f 
-Zapata support attempt and 
estrangement 19:1138d 


Madgaon, also called MARGAO, town, Goa, 
Daman, and Diu union territory, western 
India, on the railway from Marmagao port to 
Castle Rock, Mysore state. The second larg- 
est town in Goa, it gained importance with the 
development of Marmagao port, the best har- 
bour between Bombay and Cochin. An indus- 
trial estate just outside the town, a cold stor- 
age plant for fish, and a large agricultural 
produce market have strengthened its eco- 
nomic position. The town is not far from Col- 
va, considered one of India’s most beautiful 
beaches. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 41,693. 

15°17’ N, 73°58 E 

Madhares Ori (Greece): see Levka Moun- 
tains. 


Madhavacarya (b. 1296?—d. 21386, Srin- 
geri, India), Hindu statesman and philoso- 
pher. He lived at the court of Vijayanagar, a 
south Indian kingdom. 

Madhavacarya became an ascetic in 1377 
and was thereafter known as Vidyaranya. He 
was part author of Jivan-muktiviveka and 


Paficadasi, works of Vedanta philosophy; 


Dhdatuvrtti, a treatise on Sanskrit grammar; 


Nydya-malavistara, a work on the Mimamsa 


system; and Parasarasmrtivyakhya, an elabo- 


- rate comment on the Pardsarasmrti. 


His younger brother Sayana, also a states- 
man and the minister of four successive 


Vinvansgar ki kings, is famous as the commen- 
tator of the Vedas. Sayana’s commentaries 
_ were influenced by Madhavacarya, who was a 
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patron of the scholars collaborating in his 
brother’s great work. 


Madho Das (Sikh general): see Banda Singh 
Bahadur. 


Madhuca, genus of flowering plants of the 
order Ebenales. 
-oil importance and use 6:174h 


Madhu-keri (India): see Mercara. 


Madhumati River, distributary of the Pad- 
ma (Ganges) River, flowing through south- 
western Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan). 
It leaves the Padma just north of Kustia and 
flows 190 mi (306 km) southeast through 
Kustia, Jessore, Faridpur, and Barisal dis- 
tricts, turning south across the Sundarbans 
(where it forms the boundary between Barisal 
and Khulna districts) to empty into the Bay of 
Bengal. In its upper course it is called the 
Garai; in Barisal and Khulna districts, it is 
known as the Baleswar; and its 9-mi-wide es- 
tuary mouth is called the Haringhata. The 
Madhumati is one of the largest of the Padma 
distributaries in the southern part of the Gan- 
getic Plain, and it offers the best navigation 
conditions of any river at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

22°53’ N, 89°52’ E 


Madhupur Jungle, forest extending approx- 
imately 60 mi (100 km) down the centre of 
Mymensingh and Dacca districts, Dacca divi- 
sion, Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan). 
Also called Garh Gazau, or Garh Gazali, it is 
a slightly elevated area of older alluvium be- 
tween the Meghna and Jamuna rivers. A large 
part of the area has been cleared and is now 
intensively farmed. The most common tree is 
the sal, a major source of timber and fuel. 
Bamboo, coconut, and betel nut palms are 
also tended. Some open areas serve as pasture . 
grounds. 

-map, Bangladesh 2:688 
-physical geography 2:688c 


Madhya, also called ANANDATIRTHA and 
PURNAPRAJNA (b. c. 1199, Kalyanpur, near 
Udipi, Mysore state, India—d. c. 1278, 
Udipi), Hindu philosopher, exponent of Dvai- 
ta (q.v.; dualism, or belief in a basic difference 
in kind between God and individual souls). 
His followers are called Madhvas. 

Born into a Brahmin family, his life in many 
respects parallels the life of Jesus Christ. 
Miracles attributed to Christ in the New Tes- 
tament were also attributed to Madhva; e.g., 
as a youth he was found by his parents after a 
four-day search discoursing learnedly with the 
priests of Visnu; later, on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred city of Varanasi (Benares), he is reput- 
ed to have walked on water, repeated the 
miracle of the loaves of bread, calmed rough 
waters, and become a “fisher of men.” It is 
suggested that he may have been influenced 
by a group of Nestorian Christians residing at 
Kalyanpur during his youth. 

Madhva set out to refute the non-dualistic 
advaita philosophy of Sankara (died c. aD 
750), who believed the individual self to be a 
phenomenon and that the absolute spirit 
(Brahman) is the only reality. Thus, Madhva 
rejected the venerable Hindu theory of maya 
(illusion), which taught that only spirituality is 
eternal and the material world is illusory and 
deceptive; e.g., appears to be one thing but is 
constantly changing into something else. 
Madhva maintained that simply because 
things are transient and everchanging does not 
mean they are not real. 

Departing from orthodox Hinduism in a 
number of ways, he was one of a small 
minority of Hindu thinkers who have believed 
in eternal damnation, offering a concept of 
Heaven and Hell to his followers. He never- 
theless offered a third alternative, a Hindu 
purgatory of endless transmigration of souls 
(reincarnation) or rebirth. Madhva’s cult out- 
lawed temple prostitutes, offered figures made 
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of dough as a substitute for blood sacrifices, 
and its adherents customarily branded them- 
selves on the shoulder with a multi-armed 
figure of Visnu. 

During his lifetime, Madhva wrote 37 works 
in Sanskrit, mostly commentaries on Hindu 
sacred writings and treatises on his own theo- 
logical system and philosophy. Madhva insist- 
ed that knowledge is a relative thing, not an 
absolute. ‘““There can be no knowledge with- 
out a knower,” he wrote, “and that which is 
known.” 

-dualism in opposition to Vedanta 8:924g 
-dualistic ontological system 9:331c; table 
-Hindu and Christian parallel 

dualism 8:916b 


madhyamagrama, Indian heptatonic musi- 
cal scale. 
structure and Western scale 

comparison 17:152f passim to 153g 


madhyama-grama-raga, 
scale. 
- Western scale comparison table 17:154 


Madhyamika, an important school in the 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhist tradition. 
It takes its name “intermediate” from the fact 
that it sought a middle position between the 
realism of the Sarvastivada (All Exists) and 
the idealism of the Yogacara (Mind Only) 
schools. The most renowned Madhyamika 
thinker was Nagarjuna ( 2nd century aD), who 
developed the doctrine that all is void 
(Sanyavada). Buddhism in general assumed 
that the world is a cosmic flux of momentary 
interconnected events (dharmas), however the 
reality of these events might be viewed. 
Nagarjuna sought to demonstrate that the 
flux itself could not be held to be real nor the 
consciousness perceiving it, as it itself is part 
of this flux. If this world of constant change is 
not real, neither can the serial transmigration 
be real, nor its opposite, Nirvana. Transmi- 
gration and Nirvana being equally unreal, 
they are one and the same. In the final anal- 
ysis reality can only be attributed to some- 
thing entirely different from all that we know, 
which must therefore have no_ identifi- 
able predicates and can only be styled the 
void (Sanya). 

The Madhyamika thinkers thus place great 
emphasis on the mutations of our conscious- 
ness to grasp the reality of that which is ulti- 
mately real beyond any duality. The world of 
duality could be assigned a practical reality of 
yyavahara (“discourse and process”), but 
once the ultimate meaning (paramartha) of 
the void is grasped this reality falls away. 
These ideals influenced Hindu thinkers, princi- 
pally Gaudapada (7th century) and Sankara 
(usually dated ap 788-820); the latter is there- 
fore called a crypto-Madhyamika by his ad- 
versaries. Major ref. 3:381f 
-Buddhist enlightenment theory 3:404g 
-Buddhist mysticism and philosophy 3:415g 
-dependent origination concept 

interpretation 3:427c 

-influence on the origin of Zen 17:1043c 
- Japanese Buddhist scriptural 

foundation 10:102b 

-Nagarjuna’s founding philosophies 12:808c 
«skepticism about reality of 

world 16:833d 


Madhya Pradesh 11:279, largest state. of 
the Republic of India, situated in the centre of 
the country. It has an area of 171,220 sq mi 
(443,459 sq km) and is bounded by the states 
of Rajasthan (northwest), Uttar Pradesh 
(north), Bihar (northeast), Orissa (east), And- 
hra Pradesh and Maharashtra (south), and 
Gujarat (west). The state capital is Bhopal. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 41,650,684, 

The text article covers the state’s history, re- 
lief, soils, climate, forests and wildlife, pop- 
ulation, administration, social conditions, 
economy, transport and communications, and 
cultural life. 


Indian melodic 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-area and population table 9:288 

-Muria tribe’s dance performance 17:163g 
-village settlement and caste divisions 3:986g 


Madi, administrative district, Uganda. 
-ethnic grouping and population density tables 
and maps 18:828 


Madinat al-Fayydm (Egypt): see al- 
Fayyum., 


Madinat ash-Sha’b, formerly AL-ITTIHAD, 
administrative capital of Yemen (Aden), re- 
named after the nation was founded in 1967. 
The town is located on the Little Aden penin- 
sula on the western side of Bandar at-Tawahi 
(Aden Harbour), across from Aden city, the 
national capital. Founded in 1959 as al-It- 
tihad (Arabic: Unity), it was at first the capi- 
tal of the Protectorate of South Arabia under 
British rule. Latest pop. est. 20,000. 

12°50’ N, 44°56’ E 

‘map, Yemen (Aden) 19:1080 

Madinat as-Salam, also known as ROUND 
CITY Or CITY OF PEACE, ancient city of Iraq; it 
stood on the west bank of the Tigris River in 
the vicinity of Baghdad; no traces of buildings 
remain. 

-history, dimensions, and design 2:585f 


Madinat az-Zahra’, ancient city in Spain. 
-palace-city description 5:171h 


Madinat Habu, southernmost part of the 
necropolis region of western Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, although the name often refers specifi- 
cally to the mortuary temple built there by 
Ramses III (1198-1166 sc). The temple, 
carved with religious scenes and with portray- 


Ruins of Madinat Habu from the west 
By courtesy of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


als of Ramses’ wars in Syria and Libya, 
resembled a fortress, with remarkable en- 
trance towers on the east and west. In addi- 
tion to a royal palace to the south of the open 
forecourt, the walls of Madinat Habu also en- 
closed a large temple dedicated to the god 
Amon, with dwellings for the priests and ad- 
ministrative units on either side. 

-art and historical evidence 6:476c 

-Egyptian historical inscriptions 17:941d 
-fencing match relief carving 7:224b 

-Ramses III mortuary temple 18:264f 

-visual art style and temple form 19:255e 


Madinat Rasuil Allah (Saudi Arabia): see 
Medina. 


Madioen (Indonesia): see Madiun. 


Madi (ma‘pi) peoples, Sudanic-speaking 
peoples who inhabit both banks of the Nile 
River in the west Nile district of northern 
Uganda. Their language is classified in the 
Chari-Nile group. They numbered about 
70,000 in the 1970s, including about 7,000 liv- 
ing in the southern Sudan. They are closely 
related to the Lugbara (q.v.), their neighbours 
to the west. 


Primarily hoe cultivators, with millet as the 


staple crop, they also fish, hunt, and keep cat- 
tle in areas where bovine sleeping sickness 
does not prevent it; smithing is an important 


craft. The Madi are composed of groups of di- 
verse ethnic origins, including Lugbara, Bari 
(q.v.), Kakwa, and Acholi. They have three 
main divisions: western Madi on the Otzi 
massif, eastern Madi on the Nile flats, and 
southern (or “goat”) Madi along the west 
bank of the Nile. The settlement pattern of or- 
dinary people is one of large joint family 
homesteads. 

The country is divided into areas under the 
ritual care of vudupi (or “owners of the land”; 
i.e., descendants of the indigenous or preclan 
population of the area). Vudupi have a ritual 
relationship with the land that includes the 
presumed power to control wind and crop-de- 
stroying pests. The Madi also have about 25 
chiefdoms with boundaries that differ from 
those of the ritual lands. The chief is the head 
of the dominant patrilineal clan that first set- 
tled in the chiefdom, later groups being as- 
signed accessory lineages. The chiefship is a 
powerful office with many privileges; its au- 
thority is sanctioned by a belief that the 
chief ’s lineage ancestors will punish recalci- 
trant subjects, Ritual centres on the worship 
of ancestors and a supernatural force, ruban- 
ga. 


Madison, city, seat of Jefferson County, 
southeastern Indiana, U.S., on the Ohio River 
(bridged), opposite Milton, Ky. Settled c. 
1808 and named for Pres. James Madison, it 
flourished as a river port until overshadowed 
by Louisville (46 mi downstream) and Cincin- 
nati (88 mi upstream). Madison is now an im- 
portant tobacco market and agricultural trad- 
ing centre; manufactures include clothing, 
metal products, and boats. Hanover College 
(1827) is nearby. A number of pre-Civil War 
houses have been preserved. The Talbot- 
Hyatt Pioneer Garden has a community well 
(c. 1810). The Jefferson (military) Proving 
Ground and Clifty Falls State Park are near- 
by. The annual July regatta and Governor’s 
Cup Race for hydroplanes is held at Madison. 
Inc. 1838. Pop. (1980) 12,472. 

38°44’ N, 85°23’ W 

Madison, borough, Morris County, north- 
eastern New Jersey, U.S. The centre of a 
greenhouse industry and nicknamed the 
“Rose City,” it is the site of Drew University 
(1866), College of St. Elizabeth (1899), and a 
branch of Fairleigh Dickinson University. 
Sayre House (c. 1745) was Anthony Wayne’s 
headquarters during the American Revolu- 
tion. The community, settled in 1685 and 
originally called Bottle Hill after Bottle Hill 
Tavern, was renamed Madison in 1834 and in- 
corporated in 1889. Pop. (1980) 15,357. 
40°46’ N, 74°25’ W 

Madison, city, seat of Lake County, south- 
eastern South Dakota, U.S. It began in 1873 
as a trading post for gold-seeking pioneers 
and was named Madison because its interlake 
setting resembled that of Madison, Wisconsin. 
It was relocated 4 mi (6 km) west to its 
present site when it merged with Herman Vil- 
lage. Dakota (formerly General Beadle) State 


Sod house in Dakota Prairie Village, Madison, S.D. 
Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann . RY 


' 


Equipment Show. Lake Herman State Park 
and lakes Madison and Milwaukee are near- 
by. Inc. 1885. Pop. (1980) 6,210. 

44°00’ N, 97°07’ W 

-map, United States 18:909 

Madison, capital of Wisconsin, U.S., and 
seat of Dane County, in the south central part 
of the state, on an isthmus between Lakes 
Mendota and Monona of the Four Lakes 
group. Founded in 1836 (a year of frenzied 
land speculation in the newly created Territo- 


State capitol building, Madison, Wis. 
Philip A. Turner 


ry of Wisconsin) by Judge James Duane Doty, 
it was named for Pres. James Madison, who 
had recently died. That same year, while the 
wooded knoll was still uninhabited, Doty 
pushed a bill through the legislature to make 
Madison the permanent capital and county 
seat. Growth was very slow until, through the 
efforts of Leonard J. Farwell, industries began 
moving in around 1850; the railroad came in 
1854, and steady development ensued. Gov- 
ernmental operations and the University of 
Wisconsin (1849) account for much of the 
city’s prosperity and stability, and there is a 
high proportion of professional, managerial, 
and technical workers. Federal agencies in- 
clude the Armed Forces Institute, headquar- 
ters of the correspondence schools for the 
armed forces, and the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory (1910), the first of its kind in the 
world. Wholesale and retail trade, followed 
by manufacturing, widens the economic base. 
Landscaped lakeshores and large parks, in- 
cluding Vilas Park with the city zoo, charac- 
terize the city, which is located in the heart of 
the southern Wisconsin lakelands. The skyline 
is dominated by the capitol building (286 ft 
[87 m] high), with its white granite dome 
topped by a statue, ‘““Miss Forward”’; it is ina 
13.4-ac (5-ha) park, and a three-towered capi- 
tol annex overlooks Lake Monona. Madison 
is the seat of the original campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (1848), Madison Area 
Technical College (1912), and Edgewood Col- 
lege (1927). Inc. village, 1846; city, 1856. Pop. 
(1960) city, 126,706; (1980) city, 170,616; 
metropolitan area (sMSA), 323,545. 
43°05’ N, 89°22’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
-political and cultural importance 19:892g 


Madison, Dolley, née payne (1768-1849), 
wife of the U.S. president James Madison. 
-Madison’s marriage and background 11:282d 


Madison, James 11:281 (b. March 16 
[March 5, old style], 1751, Montpelier, Port 
Conway, Va.—d. June 28, 1836, Montpelier), 
fourth president of the United States and one 
of the founding fathers of his country. He 
became known as the father of the U.S. Con- 


q stitution. 


Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
prominent landowner, Madison was elected to 
Virginia’s revolutionary convention (1776) 
and then to the Continental Congress (1780); 
he re-entered the Virginia legislature in 1784. 
At the Constitutional Convention (1787) he 
influenced the planning and ratification of the 
U.S. Constitution and collaborated with 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay in the pub- 
lication of The Federalist Papers. As a mem- 
ber of the new House of Representatives, he 
sponsored the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. After leaving Congress (1797) he 
spent eight years (1801-09) as Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s secretary of state. As president from 
1809 to 1817, Madison served as commander 
in chief during the War of 1812. In his later 
years Madison retired to his farm in Virginia 
and participated in the creation of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (1819). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Adams’ diplomatic appointments 1:79a 
‘Calhoun nullification doctrine 3:613g 

‘career and presidency 18:957c passim to 961c 
-conservative views in Federalist 5:66c 
-Federalist Papers contribution 10:1168d 


~ -Jefferson’s party leadership assistance 10:129e 


‘Republican Party foundation and 
opposition 8:586g 
social class concept theory 16:946b 


Madison River, in southwest Montana and 
northwest Wyoming, U.S., rising in the north- 
west corner of Yellowstone National Park at 
the junction of the Gibbon and Firehole riv- 
ers. It flows west through Hebgen Lake into 
southwest Montana, then turns north between 
Madison Range and Tobacco Root Moun- 
tains through Ennis Lake, and, after a course 
of 183 mi (294 km) joins the Gallatin and Jef- 
ferson rivers just northeast of Three Forks to 
form the Missouri River. 

45°56’ N, 111°30' W 

Madison Square Garden, indoor sports 
arena in New York City. The original Madi- 
son Square Garden (1874) was a converted 
railroad station at Madison Square; in 1890 a 
sports arena was built on the site, dedicated 
chiefly to boxing. In 1925 a new Madison 
Square Garden was built at Eighth Avenue 
and 50th Street, with an arena suitable for 
basketball, hockey, and other sports; it- was 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, 1968 


By courtesy of Madison Square Garden Center, New York City 


the site of several notable political gatherings, 
including the deadlocked Democratic Nation- 
al Convention of 1924. The present arena, 
opened in 1968 on the site of the former Penn- 
sylvania Station, Eighth Avenue and 33rd 
Street, is a large complex containing a 20,000- 
seat arena for circuses, ice shows, and conven- 
tions, as well as for sports events; a 5,000-seat 
forum; an exposition rotunda; a bowling cen- 
tre; a sports hall of fame; and a gallery of 
sports art. 

-circus grounds use 4:640d 

-New York City map 13:32 


Madison Square Theatre (1879-1908), 
theatre founded in New York City by Steele 


_MacKaye. 


-stage design innovation by Martane 17:547b 
Madisonville, city, seat of Hopkins County, 


’ western Kentucky, U.S. Founded in 1807 and 
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named for Pres. James Madison, it serves an 
area producing coal, oil, timber, and agricul- 
tural products (livestock, burley tobacco, 
corn, and hay). Pennyrile Forest State Park is 
nearby. Many Indian artifacts and relics have 
been found in the vicinity. Inc. 1812. Pop. 
(1980) 16,979. 

37°20’ N, 87°30’ W 

‘map, United States 18:909 

mad itch (animal disease): see pseudorabies. 


Madiun, also spelled MADIOEN, municipality 
and regency in Djawa Timur (East Java) prov- 
ince, Java, Indonesia. The regency, 318 sq mi 
(824 sq km) i in area, incorporates fertile plains 
in the north and centre, high volcanic groups 
(Gunung Liman, 8,409 ft [2,563 m]; Gunung 
Lawu, 10,712 ft [3,265 m]) in the east and 
west, and limestone ranges to the south. Rice 
and sugarcane are the principal crops, fol- 
lowed by corn (maize), cassava, coffee, cocoa, 
cinchona, coconuts, and peanuts; teak comes 
from the forests. Madiun was a residency un- 
der the Dutch, but under the republic it was 
reduced in area and became a regency. 

The town lies on the bank of the Kali Madi- 
un (kali, ‘“‘river”), its population mostly In- 
donesian and Chinese. It was the scene of a 
short-lived Communist rebellion, the so- 
called Madiun Affair, in 1948. Its pride is a 
well-kept site in which hundreds of soldiers 
killed in the Indonesian revolution are buried. 
The town is served by a main railway, roads, 
and an air service. Pop. (1971) town, 136,147; 
regency, 719,957. 

-map, Indonesia 9:461 


Madiun (mapiogn) Affair, a Communist re- 
bellion against the Hatta-Sukarno govern- 
ment of Indonesia, which originated in Madi- 
un, a town in eastern Java, in September 1948. 
The Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) had 
been declared illegal by the Dutch following 
uprisings in 1926-27; it was officially re-estab- 
lished on Oct. 21, 1945, after an independent 
Indonesia was proclaimed after World War 
II. The Communists resumed political activi- 
ties, and some of their leaders held high posi- 
tions in the newly formed republican govern- 
ment. In January 1948 the left-wing govern- 
ment was replaced by one headed by Moham- 
mad Hatta, which was anti-Communist in 
character. Hatta’s government planned to 
demobilize those guerrilla units under Com- 
munist control. The Communists opposed the 
program; the PKI propagated the formation of 
a Communist national front and advised the 
armed units to challenge the demobilization. 
While Communist leaders were still on their 
propaganda tour, a local Communist com- 
mander in Madiun took the initiative on Sept. 
18, 1948, and seized power in Madiun. The 
Communist leaders were taken by surprise, 
but they were trapped by their own propagan- 
da; they had no alternative but to support the 
rebellion. The Sukarno-Hatta government 
took firm action. The rebellion was put down 
promptly, and the majority of the pKi leaders 
suffered either death or imprisonment. 


Madjelis Permusjawaratan Rakjat (pr), 
also spelled MAJELIS PERMUSHAWARATAN 
RAKYAT, English PEOPLE’S CONSULTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY, the legislature of Indonesia. 
-function, membership, and election 9:472f 


Midler, Johann Heinrich von (1794- 
1874), German astronomer who with Wilhelm 
Beer published (1836) a map of the Moon that 
remained unsurpassed until the appearance of 
J.F. Julius Schmidt’s map in 1878. The two 
men also produced the first map of Mars in 
1830. 


-Martian maps 11:520e 

-Moon map size and importance 2:232a 
Madman’s Diary, A (1918), short story by 
the Chinese author Lu Hsiin. 

-story theme 10:1058g 
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Mad Mullah, also called MUHAMMAD IBN 
‘ABD ALLAH (1894-1920), Somali leader who 
opposed British and Italian occupation forces. 
‘Ethiopian 20th-century diplomacy 6:1010g 


Madoera (Indonesia): see Madura. 


Madog (mapoc) ab Owain Gwynedd (fi. 
1170), legendary discoverer of America before 
Columbus, was (if he existed at all) a son of 
Owain Gwynedd (died 1170), prince of Gwy- 
nedd, in North Wales. A quarrel among 
Owain’s sons over the distribution of their late 
father’s estate disgusted Madog, and he sailed 
to Ireland and then westward. In a year or so 
he returned to Wales and assembled a group 
to colonize the land he had discovered. The 
party sailed west in ten ships and was not seen 
again. The oldest extant accounts of Madog 
are in Richard Hakluyt’s Voyages (1582) and 
David Powel’s The Historie of Cambria 
(1584). Hakluyt believed Madog had landed 
in Florida. In Letters and Notes on the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians (1841), George Catlin sur- 
mised that Madog’s expedition had reached 
the upper Missouri River Valley and that its 
members were the ancestors of the Mandan 
Indians. There is a tradition of a “white Indi- 
an” settlement at Louisville, Ky., and several 
17th- and 18th-century reports were published 
concerning encounters of frontiersmen with 
Welsh-speaking Indians. Most anthropolo- 
gists reject the idea of pre-Columbian Euro- 
pean contacts with American Indians, but the 
evidence is not conclusive. The story is the ba- 
sis of the epic poem Madoc (1805) by the En- 
glish poet Robert Southey. 


Madog ap Maredudd (d. 1160), king of 
Powys. 
- Welsh political development 3:231b 


Madonna, in Christian art a term usually as- 
sociated with those representations of the Vir- 
gin Mary that are devotional rather than nar- 
rative and that show her in a nonhistorical 
context and emphasize new doctrinal or senti- 
mental significance. The Madonna is most of- 
ten accompanied by the infant Christ, but 
there are several important types of the Virgin 
that show her alone. 

The theme of the Madonna and Child was 
rare in the first centuries of Early Christian art 
(c. 2nd century-c. 6th century). In 431, how- 


“The Grand-Duke’s Madonna,” oil painting by Raphael, 
1505; in the Pitti Palace, Florence 
SCALA, New York 


ever, the establishment of Mary’s title of 
Theotokos (Mother of God) definitively 
affirmed the full deity of Christ; thereafter, to 
emphasize this concept, an enthroned Madon- 
na and Child were given a prominent place in 
monumental church decoration. 

Byzantine art developed a great number of 
Madonna types. All are illustrated on icons, 
and one or another type was usually pictured 
prominently on the eastern wall of Byzantine 
churches below the image of Christ; the loca- 
tion dramatized her role of mediator between 
Christ and the congregation. The major types 
of the Madonna in Byzantine art are the niko- 
poia (“bringer of victory”), an extremely regal 
image of the Madonna and Child enthroned; 
the hodégétria (“she who points the way”), 
showing a standing Virgin holding the Child 
on her left arm; and the blacherniotissa (from 
the Church of the Blachernes, which contains 
the icon that is its prototype), which empha- 
sizes her role of intercessor, showing her alone 
in an orant (q.v.), or prayer posture, with the 
Child pictured in a medallion on her breast. 
The Virgin also figured prominently as an in- 
tercessor in the group of the Deésis (q.v.), 
where she and St. John the Baptist appear as 
intercessors on either side of Christ. In addi- 
tion to these rather ceremonial types, the Vir- 
gin also appears in the less frequently repre- 
sented, more intimate types of the galakto- 
trophousa, in which she nurses the Child, and 
the glykophilousa, in which the Child caresses 
her cheek while she seems sadly to contem- 
plate his coming Passion. 

In the West, particularly with the spread of 
devotional images at the end of the Middle 
Ages, the theme of the Madonna was devel- 
oped into a number of additional types, in 
general less rigidly defined than those of the 
East but often modelled on Byzantine types. 
As a rule, Western types of the Madonna 
sought to inspire piety through the beauty and 
tenderness rather than the theological signifi- 
cance of the subject. 

One of the earliest strictly Western Madonna 
types is a standing Gothic Madonna, a lyrical 
image of the smiling Virgin and playful Child, 
which was modelled on the Byzantine hode- 
gétria and found its finest expression in sculp- 
ture in the 13th century. When, in the 14th 
century, painted altarpieces became common, 
the Madonna enthroned, derived from the 
nikopoia, was a favourite subject for a time; it 
was particularly popular in Italy as the maes- 
ta (q.v.), a very formal representation of the 
enthroned Madonna and Child surrounded by 
angels and sometimes saints. 

A growing concern with the more emotional 
aspects of the lives of Christ and the Virgin 
led to the abandonment of this theme in fa- 
your of more personal representations of the 
Madonna and Child. One of the first of these 
is the 14th-century Italian Madonna of 
humility, showing the Virgin and Child seated 
on the ground. By far the most popular repre- 
sentation of the Madonna and Child in the 
West, throughout the Renaissance and into 
the Baroque period, was that derived from the 
glykophilousa. This type is sometimes cheer- 
ful, showing the Virgin playing with her 
Child; more often, however, her expression is 
grave, and she turns her gaze away from the 
Child, who stretches his arms toward her or 
plays with birds or fruit symbolic of the Pas- 
sion. The type has many variants, sometimes 
including other symbolic figures. 

Other less intimate Madonna types are the 
Italian sacra conversazione, depicting a for- 
mal grouping of saints around the Madonna 
and Child, and the northern themes of the 
Madonna of the rose garden, which symbol- 
izes Mary’s virginity, and the seven sorrows of 
Mary, showing seven swords piercing the Vir- 
gin’s heart. A special type of the suffering Vir- 
gin, the Pieta (q.v.), shows Mary holding the 
body of the dead Christ on her knees. 

Three major Madonna types showing the 
Virgin alone have theological significance. As 
the Madonna of mercy, which flourished in 
the 15th century, the Virgin spreads her man- 


tle protectively over a group of the faithful. 
The immacolata, which in the 17th century 
emphasized her Immaculate Conception, or 
perpetual freedom from original sin, shows 
her as a young girl descending from the heay- 
ens, supported by a crescent moon and 
crowned by stars. The Madonna of the ro- 
sary, which until the 16th century also omit- 
ted the Child, shows the Virgin giving the ro- 
sary to St. Dominic, founder of the order that 
spread its use. 

As did most religious art, the theme of the 
Madonna suffered a decline in the major arts 
after the 17th century. Representations of the 
Madonna and Child, however, continued to 
be important in popular art into the 20th cen- 
tury, most following 16th- and 17th-century 
models; the few examples of the subject pro- 
duced by “fine” artists are too individual to be 
classified into types. 

-Caravaggio’s interpretation 3:816d 

-Cimabue’s later works 4:616h 

-Correggio work’s style, theme, and 
comparison 5:190g 

-Del Sarto painting’s balance and spatial 
design, illus. 10 13:875 

-Duccio’s works 5:1077b; illus. 1076 

-Filippo Lippi’s and Bellini’s 
interpretations 19:398d passim to 399h 

-Giorgione’s compositional techniques and 

disputed works 8:160g 
-Leonardo painting linear pattern analysis, 
illus. 1 13:870 

-Leonardo’s various interpretations 10:811b 
-Lippi’s artistic realism 10:1023c 
-Masaccio’s collaboration with 

Masolino 11:570f 
-Parmigianino’s ‘Madonna dal callo Lungo,” 
illus., 19:Visual Arts, Western, Plate XI 
-Perugino painting’s composition and 
perspective 14:137d 
-Pisano’s Arena chapel work with 
Giotto 14:473g 
-Raphael design influence on Titian 18:458h 
-Raphael’s “Madonna of the Meadows,” 
illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate X 
-Renaissance floral painting illus. 7:416 
-Sansovino’s painting design and 
location 15:1083c 

-Tiepolo work’s monumental quality 18:399e 

-van Eyck’s “Madonna with Chancellor Rolin,” 
illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate VIII 


Madoqua (antelope): see dik-dik. 


Madox, Thomas (b. 1666, England—d. Jan. 
13, 1726/27), legal antiquary and historian 
whose critical studies of medieval English 
documents establish him as the virtual found- 
er of British administrative history and the 
precursor of modern English historical schol- 
arship. 

Madox studied common law (though not 
called to the bar) and was clerk in the office of 
the exchequer, later working in the augmenta- 
tion office, a prime repository of records. Un- 
der the patronage of Baron John Somers, the 
lord chancellor, he wrote his first work, For- 
mulare Anglicanum (1702), a classified “Col- 
lection of Antique Chargers & Instruments” 
of Britain from 1066 to 1547. Chosen primari- 
ly from the archives of the court of augmenta- 
tion, this work is considered a landmark in the 
diplomatic history of post-Conquest charters. 

Madox was elected to the Society of An- 
tiquaries (1707/08) and in 1711 published his 
renowned work, History and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer of the Kings of England... from 
the Norman Conquest to the End of the Reign 
of... Edward I, a carefully annotated and 
critical history of the exchequer and ancient 
law in England. He was appointed _historiog- 
rapher to King George I in 1714. Madox’s 
other works are Firma Burgi (1722), of major 
importance for English municipal history, and 
Baroni Anglica (1736), a treatise on tenures. 
‘antiquarian method of historiography 8:956d 


Madras (state, India): see Tamil Nadu. 


Madras 11:283, Tamil CENNAI, capital, 
Tamil Nadu state, India, on the Coromandel 
Coast of the Bay of Bengal. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 2,470,288. “ia. 


The text article covers the city’s history, site, 
climate, vegetation and animal life, plan, tra- 
ditional neighbourhoods, transportation, and 
population, as well as its housing, architec- 
ture, economy, administration, social condi- 
tions, and cultural life. 
11°00’ N, 78°15’ E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-founding and colonial history 9:393h 
-map, India 9:278 
-monsoon precipitation effects 12:390f 


madrasah (Arabic: “school”), Turkish MED- 
RESE, in particular a Muslim institution of 
higher education. The madrasah functioned 
until the 20th century as a theological semi- 
nary and law school, with a curriculum cen- 
tred on the Quran. In addition to Islamic 
theology and law, Arabic grammar and litera- 
ture, mathematics, logic, and, in some cases, 
natural science were studied in madrasahs. 
Tuition was free, and food, lodging, and medi- 
cal care were provided as well. Instruction 
usually took place in a courtyard and consist- 
ed primarily of memorizing textbooks and the 
instructor’s lectures. The lecturer issued cer- 
tificates to his students that constituted per- 
mission to repeat his words. 

Princes and wealthy families donated funds 
for the erection of buildings and for stipends 
to students and lecturers. By the end of the 
12th century, madrasahs flourished in Damas- 
cus, Baghdad, Mosul, and most other Muslim 
cities. For many years thereafter higher edu- 
cation was disseminated through madrasahs. 
-‘Abbasid culture and the Seljugs 3:640h 
-culture under the Seljugs 9:931d 
-educational reorganization 6:333a 
-medieval curriculum, expansion, and public 

support 6:339e 
-Nizam al-Mulk’s patronage 13:135h 
-religious orthodoxy and education 9:922b 
-Seljuq educational goals 11:993f 
-Seljuq madrasah architecture 9:995e 
-Sunnite educational goals 15:646a 


Madre, Laguna, narrow, shallow lagoon 
along the shore of southern Texas, U.S., and 
northeastern Mexico, sheltered from the Gulf 
of Mexico by barrier islands of which Padre 
Island (a national seashore) in Texas is the 
most notable. The lagoon is divided into two 
sections by the broad delta of the Rio 
Grande; the U.S. portion extends southward 
for 120 mi (190 km) from Corpus Christi Bay, 
and the Mexican portion extends northward 
for 100 mi from above the mouth of the Soto 
la Marina River. The Gulf Intracoastal Wa- 
terway runs through the lagoon to reach its 
southwestern terminus at Brownsville, Texas, 
on the Rio Grande. The U.S. part of the la- 
oon is not fed by any major streams and has 
ew outlets into the Gulf; thus it maintains a 
high salinity, which occasionally rises above a 
critical level and kills thousands of fish. Nu- 
merous waterfowl nest in the lagoon area. 
27°00’ N, 97°35’ W 
-map, Mexico 12:68 
-map, United States 18:908 


Madre de Dids, department of southeastern 
Peru, bounded by Brazil (north) and Bolivia 
(east). Lying in the Rio Madre de Dios basin, 
the department (created in 1912) is an isolat- 
ed, sparsely populated region of 30,271 sq mi 
(78,403 sq km) of tropical rain forest. The 
economy includes production of tropical food 
crops, Brazil nuts, rubber, and lumber. The 
largely Indian population is scattered along 
the riverbanks. A highway connects the capi- 


tal of Puerto Maldonado with Cuzco and 


Puno in the Andes. Transport is otherwise by 
air or rivercraft. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 21,968. 
-area and population table 14:131 


Madre de Dids River, in southeastern Peru 
and northwestern Bolivia, is a headwater trib- 
utary of the Amazon. It ‘flows from the Cor- 
dillera de Carabaya, easternmost range of the 
Andes, in Madre de Dids department, Peru, 
and meanders generally eastward past Puerto 
Maldonado, the departmental capital, to the 
Bolivian border. There it turns northeastward 


and crosses Pando department, forming a por- 
tion of the border with La Paz department. It 
joins the Beni River at Riberalta after a 
course of 700 mi (1,100 km). Numerous tribu- 
taries, including the Manu, Colorado Arana, 
Pariamanu, and Tambopata, flow into the 
main river, the upper course of which can be 
navigated by small craft. Below the rapids at 
Puerto Heath, on the Peru-Bolivia border, it 
again becomes an important transportation 
artery. Rubber is gathered from the dense 
tropical rain forest along the river’s banks. 
The basin is sparsely settled and in parts of 
the upper course is uninhabited. 
10°59’ S, 66°08’ W 
‘map, Bolivia 3:2 
madreporite, a porous, calcareous plate on 
the aboral surface of various echinoderms 
through which water enters the water-vascu- 
lar system, 
-echinoderm adaptations for water flow 

6:182g; illus. 183 


Madrid, Carlos, duque de: see Carlos, 
Don. 


Madrid, province of New Castile, central 
Spain, formed in 1833, with an area of 3,087 
sq mi (7,995 sq km). It roughly coincides with 
the drainage of the southern slopes of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama (7,972 ft [2,430 ml); 
i.e., the Jarama, Henares, and Manzanares 
rivers. On the Meseta Central, a monotonous 
plateau, the terrain is a bare, typically Castil- 
ian landscape of yellow soils and open cereal 
fields and was the scene of several decisive 
battles during the Spanish Civil War (1936- 
39). Pine forests, preserved on the mountain 
slopes, have attracted a new style of summer 
suburbia for residents of Madrid city (the pro- 
vincial and national capital) and provide ski 
facilities in the winter. Only along the Henares 
and Jarama do irrigated lands give ribbons of 
green, intensive horticulture; on the outskirts 
of Greater Madrid are poultry and pig farms 
interspersed with the development of villas or 
factories along the main highways. The proy- 
ince is well endowed with building materials, 
including granite quarries in the Guadarrama 
and clays to the south, which are exploited by 
brickworks and tileworks. 

An important factor in transport and com- 
munications is the relative ease of access via 
passes over the central Loma (ridge) de la 
Cordillera, notably the Somosierra (4,650 ft 
[1,417 m]) to the northeast, which is used by 
road and the Burgos railway. The Puerto 
(pass) de Navacerrada through the Guadar- 
rama links the Madrid-Segovia road. All the 
great national railways converge in the prov- 
ince. Pop. (1970) 3,792,561. 

‘area and population table 17:389 


Madrid 11:286, capital of Spain and the 
highest of European capitals (highest point 
2,100 ft [635 m] above sea level); it is located 
on the Meseta (Plateau) almost in the centre 
of the Iberian Peninsula. Named official capi- 
tal in 1607, it was associated with a succession 
of Spanish kings and developed a rich cultural 
and architectural heritage. As a manufactur- 
ing city, it experienced considerable growth in 
the second half of the 20th century. Pop. 
(1970) 3,146,071. 

The text article opens with an essay describ- 
ing the character and setting of the city; the 
detailed descriptions that follow cover urban 

growth, topography, and monuments. 
0°24" N, 3°41’ W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘building design temperature, tables 1 and 
Bet ysis! 


‘map, Spain 17:382 
-restaurant history and specialties 15:779d 
‘transportation, culture, and 

population 17:388a 


Madrid, Treaty of (Jan. 14, 1526), between 
the Habsburg emperor Charles V (Charles I 
of Spain) and his prisoner Francis I king of 
France, who had been captured during the 
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Battle of Pavia in February 1525 and held 
prisoner until the conclusion of the treaty. 

In the treaty, which was never ratified, the 
King of France ceded his lands in Italy, Flan- 
ders, Artois, and Tournai as well as parts of 
France to Charles V and contracted the mar- 
riage of his sister to Charles. The final signing 
of the treaty occurred in Madrid on Jan. 14, 

1526, and Francis was released and allowed to 
return to France. On crossing the border, he 
announced his refusal to ratify the treaty and 
entered into the League of Cognac, the intent 
of which was to dethrone Charles V. 
-background and repercussions 6:1085c 
-Charles V and Italy 8:88f 
‘Charles V’s terms imposition and result 4:49c 
-Francis I’s concessions 7:685a 


Madrid, Universidad de, English UNIvERsI- 
TY OF MADRID, coeducational, state-controlled 
institution of ‘higher education in Madrid. It 
was established in 1836, when the university in 
Alcala (founded 1499) was transferred to the 
capital. Older existing institutions, such as the 
Medical College of San Carlos and the Royal 
Institute of San Isidro, were merged with it, 
and the University of Madrid became the 
foremost university in Spain. Among the 
faculties are philosophy and letters, science, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, and political 
science. In the early 1970s enrollment was 
33,000. 

- Jiménez’ founding at Alcala de 

Henares 10:223c 


Madrid Arrangement for the Interna- 
tional Registration of Trademarks (1891), 
agreement on the protection of trademarks; it 
was not acceded to by the U.S. and U.K 
‘universal filing system disadvantages 18:562e 


Madrid Codex, also called coDEx TRO-CcoR- 
TESIANUS, native Mayan hieroglyphic codex 
from the 15th century AbD. 

-extant Mayan codices 11:719f; illus. 721 


madrigal, form of vocal chamber music that 
originated in northern Italy during the 14th 
century, declined and all but disappeared in 
the 15th, flourished anew in the 16th, and ulti- 
mately achieved international status in the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries. The origin 
of the term madrigal is uncertain, but it prob- 
ably comes from the Latin matricale (meaning 
“in the mother tongue”’; i.e., Italian not Lat- 
in). The 14th-century madrigal is based on a 
relatively constant poetic form of two or three 
stanzas of three lines each, with 7 or 11 sylla- 
bles per line. Musically, it is most often set 
polyphonically (i.e., more than one voice part) 
in two parts, with the musical form reflecting 
the structure of the poem. A typical two-stan- 
za madrigal has an AAB form with both stan- 
zas (AA) being sung to the same music, fol- 
lowed by a one- or two-line coda (B), or con- 
cluding phrase, the text of which sums up the 
sense of the poem. 

Florence, where a new style of lyric poetry 
influenced the madrigalists, produced the 
greatest madrigal composer of the 14th cen- 
tury, Francesco Landini. His madrigals, along 
with those of his contemporaries Giovanni da 
Cascia, Jacopo da Bologna, and others are 
found in the Squarcialupi Codex, a famous il- 
luminated manuscript. 

During most of the 15th century, Italian mu- 
sic was dominated by foreign masters mainly 
from northern France and the Netherlands. In 
the late 15th century, however, the native tra- 
dition of music and poetry was revived by no- 
ble patronage in Florence and Mantua. The 
Florentine carnival song and the Mantuan 
frottola (q.v.; a type of secular song) were im- 
portant forerunners of the 16th- -century mad- 
rigal. Although most of the frottola poems 
were of no great literary value, in some of the 
later frottole poetry of a higher literary value 
began to appear. 

The 16th-century madrigal i is based on a dif- 
ferent poetic form from its predecessor; it in- 
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cluded not only settings of poems called 
madrigals but also settings of other poetic 
forms (e.g., canzone, sonnet, sestina, ballata). 
The poetic form of the madrigal proper is gen- 
erally free but quite similar to that of a one- 
stanza canzone: typically, it consists of a 10- 
line stanza of 7 or 11 syllables per line, with. 
the last two lines forming a rhyming couplet. 
The 16th-century madrigal is also characteris- 
tically of higher literary quality than its im- 
mediate predecessors. The favourite poets of 
the madrigal composers were Petrarch, Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, Jacopo Sannazzaro, Pietro 
Bembo, and Ludovico Ariosto. 

Unlike the 14th-century madrigal, the musi- 
cal style of the new madrigal was increasingly 
dictated by the poem. Early in the century the 
madrigal more closely resembled the simple, 
homophonic (chordal) style of the frottola. 
But under the influence of the polyphonic 
style of Franco-Flemish composers working in 
Italy, it became more contrapuntal (7.e., using 
interwoven melodies), and the text, according- 
ly, was less syllabically declaimed. Both of 
these early styles are represented among the 
works of the first generation of 16th-century 
madrigal composers: Costanza Festa, Phil- 
ippe Verdelot, Jacques Arcadelt, and Adriaan 
Willaert. Important works by Festa and 
Verdelot appear in the first printed book of 
madrigals (Rome, 1530). 

Adriaan Willaert and his pupil Cipriano de 
Rore (died 1565) brought the madrigal to a 
new height of expression through their sensi- 
tive handling of text declamation and the in- 
troduction of word painting. Emotional words 
such as “joy,” “‘anger,” “laugh,” and “cry” 
were given special musical treatment but not 
at the expense of continuity. Another Willaert 
pupil, Andrea Gabrieli, was one of the crea- 
tors of the Venetian style, in which polychoral 
(multiple choir) effects and brilliant contrasts 
of musical texture are characteristic. Perhaps 
the greatest madrigal composer of the 16th 
century was Luca Marenzio, who brought the 
madrigal to perfection by achieving a perfect 
equilibrium between word and music. Later in 
the century, composers like Don Carlo Ge- 
sualdo, prince of Venosa, subjugated the mu- 
sic entirely to the text, leading to excesses that 
eventually exhausted the genre. 

Although the madrigal was popular outside 
Italy, the only country to develop a strong na- 
tive tradition was England. In 1588 Nicholas 
Yonge published Musica Transalpina, a large 
collection of Italian madrigals in English 
translation. Thomas Morley, the most popu- 
lar and Italianate of the Elizabethan madri- 
galists, assimilated the Italian style and adapt- 
ed it to English taste, which preferred a lighter 
mood of poetry and of music. Other English 
madrigalists include John Wilbye, Thomas 
Weelkes, Thomas Tomkins, and Orlando 
Gibbons. 

-art song development in Italy 19:501f 
-concerto evolution from vocal forms 4:1065g 
‘counterpoint of Renaissance and 

Baroque 5:214f 
-evolution from Renaissance frottola 12:708c 
-functional harmony’s first 

manifestation 12:717g 
-Monteverdi’s stylistic innovations 12:403d 
-operatic precedent in madrigal 

comedy 13:579e 
-Palestrina’s secular style 13:932d 
-Renaissance solo singing tradition 4:447g 


madrigal comedy, Italian musical genre of 
the late 16th century, a cycle of vocal pieces in 
the style of the madrigal and lighter Italian 
secular forms, connected by a vague plot or 
common theme. Madrigal comedies were 
sung in concerts and social gatherings, not 
staged; in his L’Amfiparnaso (The Slopes of 
Parnassus, first performed 1594), Orazio Vec- 
chi states that the scenes should reach the 
mind through the ear rather than the eye. The 
cycles were light, humorous works, often de- 
picting animated, commonplace scenes, as in 


Alessandro Striggio’s Il cicalamento delle 
donne al bucato (The Chattering of the Women 
at the Laundry, printed 1567). Caricatures of 
various national and occupational types and 
momentary parodies of well-known madrigals 
sometimes occurred, and L’ Amfiparnaso in- 
cludes some stock characters of the commedia 
dell’arte. Other composers of madrigal come- 
dies included Adriano Banchieri and Giovanni 
Croce. 

‘anticipation of opera aesthetic 13:579e 


Madrigals of War and Love, translation 
of MADRIGALI GUERRIERI ET AMOROSI (1638), 
eighth book of madrigals by Claudio Mon- 
teverdi. 

-Monteverdi’s stylistic development 12:405d 


Madriz, department, northwestern Nicara- 
gua, bounded on the west by Honduras, en- 
tirely in the central highlands. Because of rela- 
tively fertile valley soils and an annual rainfall 
of 60 in. (1,500 mm) or more and despite its 
rugged relief, the 679-sq-mi (1,759-sq-km), 
largely rural, department is significant in the 
production of swine, cattle, horses, mules, 
coffee, cotton, vegetables, and subtropical 
fruits. It is not served by railroads but is tra- 
versed by the Pan-American Highway, which 
links Somoto (q.v.), the departmental capital, 
with Managua, the national capital. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 54,020. 

-area and population table 13:59 

-map, Nicaragua 13:60 


madrone (plant): see Arbutus. 


madtom, any of several North American 
catfishes of the genus Noturus, of the family 


Stonecat (Noturus flavus) 
Painting by C.M. Richardson 


Ictaluridae; sometimes classified in two gen- 
era, Noturus and Schilbeodes. Generally 
about 5-7.5 centimetres (2-3 inches) long, 
madtoms are the smallest ictalurids and are 
characterized by a long adipose fin that in 
some species joins the rounded tail fin. The 
fishes are noted for the stout, usually saw- 
edged spines in their pectoral fins. These 
spines have venom glands at the base and can 
produce jagged, painful wounds. Madtoms in- 
habit the bottoms of streams, rivers, and lake 
shores. Species include the stonecat (N. 
flavus), a common, yellow-brown fish usually 
found under stones by day, and the tadpole 
madtom (N. or Schilbeodes gyrinus), a tad- 
pole-like catfish common in the eastern and 
central United States. 


Madura, also spelled MaApoegRA, island, 
Djawa Timur (East Java) province (daerah 
tingkat I), Indonesia, off the northeast coast 
of Java (to which it is related geologically) 
and separated from Surabaja by a narrow, 
shallow channel. With an area of 2,042 sq mi 
(5,290 sq km), the island has an undulating 
surface that rises to 700 ft (210 m) in the west 
and 1,421 ft (433 m) in the east. The climate, 
flora, and fauna of Madura resemble those of 
east Java, but the soil is generally dry and in- 
fertile. Kapok, copra, and coconut oil are im- 
portant products, as is teak from forests in the 
northwest. The principal industries are cattle 
raising and salt panning, the latter a govern- 
ment monopoly. A fishing fleet of 6,000 long, 
swift praus (sailing craft) is based on Madura. 
Petroleum is extracted on a small scale. 

The Madurese, formerly a source of labour 
for estates on other islands, tend to be shorter 
but of sturdier build than the Javanese. They 


are Muslims by religion. Bull races, usually 
held in September, attract huge crowds. 
Madura’s capital is Pamekasan, in the south 
central part of the island; other towns are 
Sumenep, near which are the tombs of the 
Sumenep princes; Bangkalan, with the old 
palace of the sultan and an_ interesting 
mosque; Sampang; Kamal; and Kalianget. 
Roads run along the northern and southern 
coasts and across the centre of the island. 
Dutch influence was established in Madura 
late in the 17th century. Three regencies, es- 
tablished by the Dutch, were united in 1885 
under a residency attached to Java. Madura 
became part of Indonesia in 1949. Latest pop. 
est. 1,858,183. ; 
7°00!.S,0:13°20°5 

-forest cover and population density 9:464b 
-Indonesian ethnic similarities 17:226h 

-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Madura foot, also known as MADUROMYCO- 
sIS Or MYCETOMA, fungus infection, usually lo- 
calized in the foot but occurring occasionally 
elsewhere on the body, apparently resulting 
from inoculation into a scratch or abrasion of 
any of a number of fungi: Penicillium, Asper- 
gillus, or Madurella, or actinomycetes such as 
Nocardia. The disease was first reported from 
the region of Madura, southern India; it oc- 
curs most frequently in tropical and subtropi- 
cal areas where people go barefoot. The infec- 
tion, which may remain latent for a time, 
forms small, subcutaneous swellings that en- 
large, soften with pus, and break through the 
skin surface, with concurrent invasion of 
deeper tissues. Sulfonamide, iodide, and an- 
tibiotic therapy have been used against actino- 
mycotic infections, but the moldlike fungi are 
more resistant to medical treatment. When 
tissue damage is extreme, the foot is usually 
amputated. 


Madurai, district, Tamil Nadu state, south- 
ern India, bounded on the west by Kerala 
state. Occupying part of the plain of South 
India, it borders on the Western Ghats and 
contains several mountain spurs including the 
Palni and Sirumalai hills (north), the Carda- 
mom Hills (west), and the Varushanad and 
Andipatti hills (south). Between these hills in 
the west lies the high Kambam Valley. East- 
ward, the plains drop to 300 ft (90 m) above 
sea level, but contain isolated hills. The chief 
river, the Vaigai, flows northeast through the 
Kambam Valley, and east across the centre of 
the state. 

The ancient history of Madurai is associated 
with the Pandya kings. Later it was conquered 
by Cola, Vijayanagar, Muslim, Maratha, and 
British rulers. In the 1940s it became known 


Carved figures on a tower gate of the 
Minaksi-Sundaresvara temple in Madurai city, Tamil 
Nadu, India : ans dora 


Picturepoint—Publix 


as the storm centre of the civil disobedience 
movement and remained an important seat of 
political leadership. 

Primarily an agricultural district, Madurai 
has never been self-sufficient in rice, despite 
the completion of the Periyar (1895) and Vai- 
gai (1960) irrigation schemes. Its chief cash 
crops are peanuts (groundnuts), cotton, sugar- 
cane, coffee, cardamom, potatoes, and pears. 
Madurai town, the district capital, is the sec- 
ond largest, and probably oldest, city in the 
state, 

Located on the Vaigai River and enclosed by 
Anaimalai, Nagamalai, and Pasumalai (Ele- 
phant, Snake, and Cow) hills, the compact 
old city, site of the Pandya (4th-1 1th centuries 
AD) capital, centres on Minaksi-Sundaresvara 
temple. The temple, Tirumala Nayak palace, 
Teppakulam tank (earthen embankment 
reservoir), and 1,000-pillared hall were rebuilt 
in the Vijayanagar period (16th to 17th centu- 
ries) after the total destruction of the city in 
1310. The city walls were removed by the 
British in 1837 to enable the city to expand, 
and administrative and residential quarters 
formed north of the river. 

Large-scale industry has developed in the 
suburbs. Predominant are cotton spinning and 
weaving and the manufacture of transport 
equipment, tobacco, and sugar. Small-scale 
handloom weaving of silks and cottons, which 
made Madurai famous throughout history, 
remains important. 

In the early Christian Era Madurai was also 
well-known for its Tamil cankam (literary so- 
ciety), and a new cankam was established in 
1901. The city now contains 13 liberal arts 
colleges, all affiliated with Madurai Universi- 
ty. Other major towns in the district are Din- 
digul and Kodaikanal. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
district, 3,931,104; town, 548,298. 

-map, India 9:278 


Madurese, people of the islands of Madura 
and eastern Java in Indonesia, constituting 
that country’s third largest ethnic group. Like 
the Javanese (g.v.), the Madurese are rice cul- 
tivators, but they are also cattle breeders and 
fishermen. There has been much intermingling 
of the two peoples and their cultures in east- 
ern Java. Their languages are closely related. 


Madurese language, Austronesian lan- 
guage of the Indonesian subfamily, spoken on 
Java. 

-dialects and affinities 2:487h 


Madvig, Johan Nicolai (b. Aug. 7, 1804, 
Bornholm, Den.—d. Dec. 12, 1886, Copenha- 
gen), classical scholar and government official 


Madvig, drawing by Emilius-Ditlev 
Baerentzen, ¢c. 1845; in Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek, Copenhagen 

BY courtesy of Det Kongelige Eeyptek. Copenhagen 


who published many works on Latin gram- 
mar and Greek syntax and helped to lay the 
foundation of modern textual criticism; hi 

exemplary edition of Cicero’s De finibus bono- 
rum et malorum (“On Good and Evil End- 
ings” in 1839. Election to the Dan- 
ish parliament (1848), appointment as minis- 

ter of education (1848-52), and presidency of 


the parliament (1856-63) interrupted his ca- 


reer as professor of Latin language and litera- 


ture at the University of Copenhagen (1829-. 


r, 


80). One of his most important works was his 
Latin grammar of 1841. His other writings in- 
clude Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des Ré- 
mischen Staates (2 vol., 1881-82; “The Ro- 
man Constitution and Administration”) and 
an autobiography (1887). 

textual criticism principles 18:193g 


madwort (plant): see basket-of-gold. 


Madyes, 7th-century sc Scythian chieftain. 
‘Scythian Middle East empire 16:438f 


Maeander River (Turkey): see Biiyiik Men- 
deres Nehri. 


Maebara Issei, commonly called HiKOTARO, 
also HACHIURO (b. 1834, Hagi, Choshu, now 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, Japan—d. Dec. 3, 
1876, Hagi), soldier-politician who helped to 
establish the 1868 Meiji Restoration (which 
ended the feudal Tokugawa shogunate and 
reinstated direct rule of the emperor) and who 
became a major figure in the new government 
until 1876, when he led a short-lived revolt 
that cost him his life. 

Born into a lower samurai-class family, Ma- 
ebara as a young man studied at the Shdka- 
sonjuka, the private school founded in 1856 
by the activist scholar Yoshida Shdin, who 
later was executed for plotting against the 
shogunate. By 1860 Maebara had begun to 
participate in antishogun activities. He joined 
the 1864 uprising in his native fief of Choshu 
and four years later helped lead the Choshu 
forces that finally overthrew the shogunate. 
First appointed governor of Echigo Province, 
now Niigata Prefecture, he then became a 
cabinet councillor and briefly minister of war 
in the new Imperial government. 

In 1874 Maebara helped to quell the great 
rebellion at Saga led by his former associate 
Eto Shimpei. He opposed some of the govern- 
ment’s policies, however, especially its at- 
tempts to replace samurai warriors with a 
peasant conscript army and its failure to in- 
vade Korea. In October 1876 Maebara decid- 
ed to lead dissident Choshu samurai against 
the new regime, stating that he intended to 
“sweep traitors from the side of the emperor.” 
His rebellion failed, however, and he was cap- 
tured and executed. 


Maebashi, capital, Gumma Prefecture (ken), 
Honshu, Japan, on the Kwanto Plain. An old 
castle town, in the Muromachi period it was 
called Umbaya-bashi. It was the seat of the 
Matsudaira family during the Tokugawa peri- 
od. The city grew rapidly after World War IT 
as an industrial and communications centre. It 
remains, however, a focus of sericulture and 
silk yarn production. Pop. (1970) 233,632. 
36°23’ N, 139°04’ E 

-map, Japan 10:36 


Maecenas, Gaius 11:291 (b. c. 70 sc—d. 8 
BC), diplomat, counsellor to the Roman em- 
peror Augustus, and patron of letters whose 
capacity for loyal friendships permitted his 
important shaping of history. 

Abstract of text biography. Maecenas’ 
ancestry stretched back to Etruscan royalty. 
Though he had great wealth, he owed his po- 
sition and influence to Augustus, in whose 
government he played an influential role. 
Maecenas was the patron and friend of Virgil 
and Horace, but was criticized by Seneca for 
his luxurious way of life. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

Augustus’ Egyptian Geran 

participation 2:370b 
-Horace’s affiliation 8:1072c 
-Latin literature development 10:1095f 
-Propertius’ literary association 15:45c 


Maecenas circle, followers of Gaius Cilnius 
Maecenas (1st century BC). 
-Latin literature development 10:1095f 


Maeda Family, the rulers of Kaga in central 


Japan, whose feudal fief was second only to 


that controlled by the powerful Tokugawa 
family, which in effect ran the central govern- 
ment from 1603 to 1868. 

Having become the dominant warrior family 


475 Maekawa 


in west central Japan sometime before the 
16th century, the Maeda gained national 
prominence, as well as enlarged domains, 
when Maeda Toshiie (1538-99), head of the 
clan, allied himself with the great warrior Oda 
Nobunaga in his effort to reunify Japan after 
more than a century of civil unrest. Upon 
Oda’s death Toshiie allied with his successor, 
the famed Toyotomi Hideyoshi. Before 
Hideyoshi died (in 1598) he appointed Maeda 
Toshiie as one of five regents to govern for his 
infant son, Hideyori. 

When trouble developed among the five co- 
regents, Toshiie’s own son, Maeda Toshinaga, 
sided with Tokugawa Ieyasu, who was at- 
tempting to usurp central power. As a reward 
for their services at the Battle of Sekigahara, 
from which the Tokugawa emerged as the 
dominant power in Japan, the Maeda do- 
mains were considerably expanded. In terms 
of total taxable income, their feudal fief was 
second only to that of the Tokugawas, al- 
though there were other more extensive fiefs 
in the less fertile outlying areas. 

As one of the earliest allies of the Tokuga- 
was, the Maeda continued to maintain amica- 
ble relations with them throughout the period 
of Tokugawa rule, and the children of the two 
houses frequently intermarried. Unlike other 
han, or fiefs, the Maeda territories were never 
reduced, nor did the Maeda family participate 
in the growing opposition to Tokugawa rule 
in the mid-19th century. Members of the Ma- 
eda domain therefore had little influence in 
the new government that was established after 
the overthrow of the Tokugawas in 1868. 


Maeda Seison, originally RENzO (1885-  ), 
Japanese painter especially known for his use 
of tarashi-komi, a method of adding colours 
to a first layer of paint before it has dried in 
order to achieve a soft, blurred effect. Among 
his famous works are “Tojiba” (“Hot 
Springs”), ““_Dokutsu no yoritomo” (“Yorito- 
mo in the Cave’’), “Ashura” (““Asura’’). 


Mae Hong Son, administrative headquar- 
ters of Mae Hong Son province (changwat), 
northwestern Thailand, in the Daen Lao 
Range. It is a teak-lumbering centre and has 
an airport. The province has an area of 5,103 
sq mi (13,222 sq km), and the Salween River 
forms part of its western border with Burma; 
except for the Salween Valley, the region is 
mountainous. Latest pop. est. town, 40,533; 
(1970 prelim.) province, 104,000. 

19°16’ N, 97°56’ E 

-map, Thailand 18:198 

province area and population table 18:202 


Maejima Hisoka (1835-1919), Japanese 
Postal Service chief, initiated comprehensive 
postal reform in Japan (1877). 

-Japanese postal reform 14:889g 


Maekawa (mayeKawa), Kunio (b. May 14, 
1905, Niigata-shi, Japan), architect noted for 
his designs of community centres and his work 
in concrete. After graduation from Tokyo 
University in 1928, he studied with the French 
architect Le Corbusier in Paris for two years. 
Returning to Japan, he tried in such works as 
Hinamoto Hall (1936) and the Dairen Town 
Hall (1938) to counteract the pompous style 
of the imperialist regime. In the 1950s he con- 
tinued to work primarily in the style of Le 
Corbusier. Buildings such as the Educational 
Centre, Fukushima (1955), the Harumi flats in 
Tokyo (1959), and the Setagaya Community 
Centre in Tokyo (1959) reflect his efforts to 
use concrete in a manner appropriate to the 
material. Beginning with the Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan Festival Hall (1961), Maekawa dis- 
played a warmer and more expansive style. In 
the Saitama Cultural Centre (1966), he 
brought an entirely new approach to the de- 
sign of community centres. He also designed 
the Japanese pavilions for both the Brussels 
World’s Fair (1958) and the New York 
World’s Fair (1964-65). 


Maelius 476 


Maelius, Spurius (d. 439 sc), wealthy Ro- 
man plebeian who allegedly tried to buy 
popular support with the aim of making him- 
self king. During the severe famine of 440- 
439, he bought up a large store of corn and 
sold it at a low price to the people of Rome. 
This led Lucius Minucius, patrician praefectus 
annonae (president of the market), to accuse 
Maelius of seeking to take over the govern- 
ment. Shortly thereafter, Maelius was killed— 
supposedly by a man named Gaius Servilius 
Ahala—and his house razed, 

Scholars credit this story to Lucius Cincius 
Alimentus, an annalist of the 3rd century Bc. 
There would be a greater likelihood that the 
episode was invented for political purposes if 
it were mentioned only by annalists writing af- 
ter the time of the tribunes Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus (late 2nd century Bc), when the dis- 
tribution of inexpensive corn to the populace 
at Rome became a political issue. 


Maelstr@m, Norwegian MOSKENSTRAUMEN, 
marine channel and strong tidal current of the 
Norwegian Sea in the Lofoten Islands, north- 
ern Norway; it flows between the islands of 
Moskenesgya (north) and Mosken (south), 
About 5 mi (8 km) wide, the treacherous cur- 
rent there, alternating in flow between the 
open sea on the west and Vestfjorden on the 
east, reaches a speed of 7 miles an hour when 
the tides change. Strong local winds make the 
passage additionally dangerous. This current 
has, in the fiction of the French novelist Jules 
Verne and the U.S. short story writer Edgar 
Allan Poe, been exaggerated into a great 
whirlpool; the word is often used in English to 
designate a large, fatal whirlpool, engulfing 
vessels and men. 

67°48’ N, 12°50’ E 

Maelzel (mAuzeL), Johann Nepomuk 
(1772-1838), German musician and inventor. 

-musical rhythm’s relation to tempo 12:745a 


Maenad, in Greek religion, one of the female 
attendants who shared in the nocturnal or- 


Maenad, detail from a white ground cup by the painter 
Brygos, c. 500 BC; in the Staatliche Antikensammlungen 
und Glyptothek, Munich 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek, Munich 


giastic rites of Dionysus, the wine god. The 
Maenads are also called Bacchae, Lenae, 
Thyiades, Clodones, and Mimallones. 
-sacramental ecstasy of Dionysia 16:116b 

- Western dance ancient origins 5:458b 


Mae Nam Khong (Asia): 
River. 


Maeno Ryotaku (1723-1803), 
physician, 
‘advancement of anatomy 11:826d 


see Mekong 


Japanese 


maerl, seaweed fertilizer composed of fresh 
coralline red algae (Phymatolithon, Litho- 
thamnion). 

-algae as fertilizer 1:489f 


Maerlant, Jacob van (b. 1225, Vrije van 
Brugge [Damme?], Neth.—d. 1291, Damme), 
pioneer of the didactic poetry that flourished 
in the Netherlands in the 14th century. The 
details of his life are disputed, but he was 
probably sexton at Maerlant, near Brielle on 
Voorne, in 1255-65?, and was employed by 
Albrecht van Voorne, Nicholas Cats, lord of 
North Beveland, and Floris V, count of Hol- 
land, About 1266 he became clerk to the 
court at Damme. He had an intimate knowl- 
edge of both Latin and French. His early 
works were versions of medieval romances— 
Alexanders Geesten, based on Gautier de 
ChAatillon’s Latin Alexandreis; the Historie 
van den Grale Merlyn (c. 1260), freely trans- 
lated from Robert de Borron’s early contribu- 
tions to the Arthurian cycle; Torec (c. 1262); 
and, most important, the Historie van Troyen 
(c. 1264), from the Roman de Troie ascribed 
to Benoit de Sainte Maure. These chivalric 
epic romances belong to the period of Maer- 
lant’s contact with the world of nobility, but 
even in them he showed a tendency to treat 
his subjects historically and to correct and 
amplify his sources by reference to Latin texts, 

When Maerlant began to write with the aim 
of providing instruction, he turned entirely to 
Latin sources, writing a scientific compilation, 
Der Naturen Bloeme (1266-69?), after 
Thomas of Cantimpré’s De natura rerum; a 
life of St. Francis (before 1273), based on 
Bonaventura; the Rijmbijbel (1271), after Pe- 
trus Comestor’s Historia Scolastica; and, 
finally, his most important work, Spieghel 
Historiael, an adaptation with additions of his 
own of Vincent de Beauvais’s Speculum His- 
toriale, begun c. 1282 and completed after his 
death by Philippe Utenbroeke and Lodewijk 
van Velthem. 

These moralizing rhymed encyclopaedic 
works were written to satisfy the rising class of 
commoners who wished for instructive read- 
ing in their own language. His own considera- 
ble gifts as a religious poet are also fully 
shown in Wapene Martijn, a dialogue poem 
on the decadence of the period and moral 
problems, and in his fervent Disputacie van 
Onser Vrouwen ende vanden Heilighen Cruce 
and Van den Lande van Oversee, which 
scourges the laxity of the church and calls for 
a new crusade. 

‘contribution to Dutch literature 10:1117a 


Maes, Nicolaes, also called NicoLAS MAAS 
(b. 1634, Dordrecht, Neth.—d. 1693, Amster- 
dam), Baroque painter of genre and portraits 
who was a follower of Rembrandt. About 
1650 he went to Amsterdam, where he en- 
tered Rembrandt’s studio. Before his return to 
Dordrecht in 1654 Maes painted a few Rem- 
brandtesque genre pictures, with life-size 
figures in deep glowing colours, as in the “Girl 
at the Window,” or “Reverie,” at the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam and the “Card Play- 
ers” at the National Gallery, London. In the 


“Girl at the Window,” oil painting by Nicolaes 
Maes, c. 1655; in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


period from 1655 to 1660 Maes devoted him- 
self to domestic genre on a smaller scale, re- 
taining to a great extent the use of colour he 
had learned from Rembrandt. His favourite 
subjects were women spinning or reading the 
Bible or preparing a meal—e.g., the “Woman 
Scraping Parsnips” (1655) in the National 
Gallery of London. He visited Antwerp be- 
tween 1660 and 1670, after which he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to portraiture, 
abandoning intimacy and glowing colour har- 
monies for a careless elegance that suggests 
the influence of Van Dyck. The change gave 
rise to a theory of the existence of another 
Maes, of Brussels. 


Maesa, Julia: see Julia Maesa. 


Maeshowe barrow, prehistoric chambered 
mound located northeast of Stromness on 
Pomona (or Mainland) in the Orkneys, Scot- 
land. The mound, probably built for a chief- 
tain family, was in the shape of a blunted 
cone, 300 feet (91 metres) in circumference, 
and was encircled by a moat about 90 feet (27 
metres) from its base. The mound was proba- 
bly entered from the west by a passage leading 
to a central apartment, the walls of which 
ended in a beehive roof. Maeshowe barrow 
has also been attributed to 10th-century 
Norsemen; more plausibly, a band of Norse- 
men at one time may have used the mound for 
shelter, cutting a runic record of their visit on 
the stones and at the same time robbing the 
tomb of its possessions. 


Maesopsis eminii, species of flowering plant 
in the order Rhamnales. 
-economic importance and use, 15:794e 


Maesta (two versions, 1302 and October 9, 
1308-June 9, 1311), double-sided altarpieces 
executed for the cathedral of Siena by the 


iain at TT 


“Maesta,” panel painting by Duccio, 1308-11; in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, Siena, Italy 


SCALA, New York 


‘Italian painter Duccio di Buoninsegna. The 


. 


first version, originally in the Palazzo Publico 
in Siena, is now lost. The second version, 

painted for the cathedral of Siena and one of 
the largest altarpieces of its time, consisted of 
a wide frontal panel with the Virgin and Child 
adored by the patrons of Siena and surround- 
ed by saints and angels. Beneath was a predel- 
la with seven scenes from the childhood of 
Christ; above were pinnacles with scenes from 
the life of the Virgin; and on the back were 
scenes from the life of Christ. The main panel 
and the bulk of the narrative scenes are now 
in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, Siena, 
but isolated panels from the altarpiece have 
found their way to the National Gallery, Lon- 
don; the Frick Collection, New York City; 
and the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 

LEC: 


-Gothic painting developments 19:373b 
‘Siena history 16:733d 
style, composition, and reception 5:1077g 


maesta, Italian version of the western Euro- 
pean theme of the Madonna enthroned. 
Derived from French versions of the subject, 
and inspired by the Byzantine type of the 
nikopoia (“bringer of victory”), the maesta 
flourished as an important altarpiece subject 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, particularly in 
Florence and Siena. It is a frontal, exceedingly 
formal representation of the Virgin seated on 
a throne holding on her knee the infant Christ, 
who makes a gesture of benediction. Angels 
surround the throne, and sometimes rows of 
saints stand to either side. The growing 
popularity of a more intimate representation 
of the Madonna and Child led to a decline of 
the maesta after the 14th century. 


Maestra, Sierra, mountain range in the 
provinces of Granma and Santiago de Cuba, 
southeastern Cuba. The range extends east- 
ward from Cabo (cape) Cruz, at the southern 
shore of the Golfo (gulf) de Guacanayabo, to 
the Rio Guantanamo valley. The heavily 
wooded mountains rise sharply from_the 
Caribbean coast, culminating in Pico Tur- 
quino, Cuba’s highest peak (6,476 ft [1,974 
m]). The Sierra Maestra’s slopes yield 
mahogany, cedar, ebony, and other hard- 
woods and are "used for coffee growing. 
Deposits of copper, iron, manganese, silver, 
chromium, asphalt, and marble are found in 
the mountains. The area gained political 
prominence as the base from which Fidel Cas- 
tro launched the revolution that brought him 
to power in 1959. The principal cities in the re- 
gion are Santiago de Cuba and Palma Soriano 


(qq.v.). 

20°00’ N, 76°45’ W 

-Castro’s campaigns 5:358a 

-Castro’s guerrilla warfare 3:993h 

‘Che Guevara’s guerrilla army 
organization 8:464f 

‘length and highest point 5:349b 

‘map, Cuba 5:351 


maestrale (wind): see mistral. 


Maestrazgo, revenue paid to the Spanish 
crown by three knightly orders in the 16th 
century. 

-Jacob Fugger’s business and politics 7:768d 


Maestrichtian (MAASTRICHTIAN) Stage, 
standard worldwide division of Upper Creta- 
ceous rocks and time (the Cretaceous Period 
began about 136,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 71,000,000 years). The Maestrichtian is 


the uppermost stage of the Cretaceous and 


follows the Campanian Stage. It is represent- 
ed by important rock sequences in the western 
interior region of the U.S. and in northern 
Europe. Correlation of Maestrichtian rocks is 
based on distinctive fossil forms, including 
characteristic ammonites, various Cretaceous 
clams and oysters (all mollusks), and such ter- 
restrial vertebrates as the herbivorous dino- 
saur Triceratops. 
-faunal zones and aoe sequence, BLES 1 and 
2: 5:247-248 


maestro, mild wind that blows from the 
northwest in Sardinia and Corsica in the west- 
ern Mediterranean Sea. It occurs mainly in 
summer and is similar to the etesian wind 
(q.v.) of the eastern Mediterranean. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice (Polydore-Marie- 
Bernard) (b. "Aug, 29, 1862, Ghent—d. May 
5, 1949, Nice, Fr.), Symbolist poet and play- 
wright whose rhythmic prose dramas are the 
outstanding works of the Symbolist theatre. 
The best-known Belgian writer of his day, he 
wrote in French, and, for the most part, it was 
to French literary movements that he looked 
for inspiration. 

Already internationally known in the 1890s, 
he consolidated his reputation in the years im- 
mediately before World War I, and he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 


Maeterlinck, c. 1890 


By courtesy of the City Archives of Ghent, Fondation 
Maeterlinck 


1911. His first important work was Serres 
chaudes (1899; ‘“‘Hothouse Blooms’’), a col- 
lection of poems in the Symbolist tradition. 
Maeterlinck made his greatest impact, how- 
ever, in the theatre. His Pelléas et Mélisande 
(1892; Eng. trans., 1894), produced in Paris at 
the avant-garde Théatre de 'l’Oeuvre by the 
director Aurélien-Marie Lugné-Poé, is the 
unquestioned masterpiece of Symbolist 
drama, and, in Debussy’s extremely sensitive 
musical setting (1902), it has remained before 
the public eye. Set in a nebulous, fairy-tale 
past, this play conveys an irresistible mood of 
doom and hopeless melancholy. In slow-mov- 
ing scenes Maeterlinck portrays the tragedy of 
Princess Mélisande, who falls in love with Pel- 
léas, her husband’s younger brother. Arkel, 
the aged king, can only look on and express 
his grief over events that he knows no human 
power can avert. Though written in prose, not 
verse, Pelléas et Mélisande may be considered 
the most accomplished of all 19th-century at- 
tempts at poetic drama. Maeterlinck wrote 
many other plays, including historical dramas 
—e.g., Monna Vanna (1902; Eng. trans., 
1904). Gradually he tempered the influence of 
Symbolism by his interest in English drama, 
especially Shakespeare and the Jacobeans, 
Only L’ Oiseau bleu (1908; Eng. trans., The 
Blue Bird, 1909) rivalled Pelléas et Mélisande 
in popularity. An allegorical fantasy con- 
ceived as a play for children, it portrays a 
search for happiness in the world. First per- 
formed by the Moscow Art Theatre, this 
somewhat sentimental dramatic parable was 
highly regarded for a time, but its charm has 
evaporated, and the optimism of the play now 
seems facile. Maeterlinck’s Le Bourgmestre de 
Stilmonde (1918; Eng. trans., The Burgomas- 
ter of Stilmonde, 1918), a patriotic play in 
which he explores the problems of Flanders 
under the wartime rule of an unprincipled 
German officer, enjoyed a brief reputation. 
Maeterlinck’s plays have been widely trans- 
lated, and no Belgian dramatist ever made a 
greater impact on worldwide audiences. 
Maeterlinck was also a distinguished prose 
writer, and his works, remarkably blended of 
philosophical pessimism and interest in the 
world of nature, were much appreciated until 


about 1930. He did not accept Christianity; 
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yet his thought may be seen as a search for a 
solution to his problems after his loss of faith. 
He was much concerned with such questions 
as the immortality of the soul, the possibility 
of individuals’ communicating with one 
another, and the extent to which human be- 
ings are truly responsible for the misfortunes 
of life. Maeterlinck presented his mystical 
speculations in Le Trésor des humbles (1896; 
Eng. trans., The Treasure of the Humble, 
1897) and La Sagesse et la destinée (1898; 
“Wisdom and Destiny’). His most widely 
read philosophical works were, however, La 
Vie des abeilles (1901; Eng. trans., The Life of 
the Bee, 1901) and L’Intelligence des fleurs 
(1907; Eng. trans., The Intelligence of Flow- 
ers, 1907). These are not rigorous works of 
science or natural history, but neither are they 
mere parables or fables. In these extended es- 
says Maeterlinck sets out his philosophy, try- 
ing to show how mankind can come to a bet- 
ter appreciation of the human condition. He 
lived until 1949, although he wrote nothing of 
significance during the last 20 years of his life. 
‘operas by Debussy and Dukas 13:589c 

‘stage design, staging, and symbolism 17:548b 


Maetsuyker, Joan (b. Oct. 14, 1606, Am- 
sterdam—d, Jan. 4, 1678, Batavia, now 
Jakarta), governor general of the Dutch East 
Indies (1653-78) who directed the transforma- 
tion of the Dutch East India Company, then 
at the very height of its power, from a com- 
mercial to a territorial power. 

A lawyer practicing in Amsterdam, Maet- 
suyker was hired by the company as a legal 
expert and, in 1636, was sent to Batavia, 
where he served on the Council of Justice. In 
1642 he wrote the Statutes of Batavia, the 
code of laws that served the Dutch during the 
period of the company’s rule (1602-1867). 

Appointed governor of Ceylon (now Sri Lan- 
ka) in 1648, Maetsuyker paved the way for 
the elimination of Portuguese power there. In 
1651 he was promoted to director general and 
in 1653 to governor general of the Indies, a 
post that he held longer than any other gover- 
nor. During that quarter century the Spanish 
and the Portuguese were finally driven out of 
the Indies and their territories ceded to the 
Dutch. Macassar, the Indies’ remaining im- 
portant free port, was conquered and its ter- 
ritories taken over by the Dutch. Maetsuyker 
also brought most of Sumatra under Dutch 
supervision. 

In 1674 Maetsuyker intervened in the succes- 
sion to the throne of the Javanese empire of 
Mataram, which resulted in the territorial ex- 
pansion of the Dutch on Java and the solid es- 
tablishment of their power there. 

‘Indonesian history 9:484b 


Maewo, also called aurorA, island of the 
New Hebrides in the southwest Pacific Ocean, 
65 mi (105 km) east of Espiritu Santo. Volcan- 
ic in origin, it is 29 mi long by 4 mi wide and 
has an area of 104 sq mi (269 sq km); its cen- 
tral mountain range rises to 2,000 ft (610 m). 
Well-wooded and fertile, it has the highest 
rainfall (more than 100 in [2,500 mm] annual- 
ly) in the New Hebrides. Lakarere, on the 
northwest coast, has long been a stop for 
ships wanting supplies of fresh water. The east 
coast holds Doubtful and Deep bays. Pop. 
(1972 est.) 1,300. 

15°10’ S, 168°10' E 

Maeztu y Whitney, Ramiro de (1875- 
1936), Spanish political writer who opposed 
the Spanish Republic and was shot by Repub- 
licans early in the Civil War. 


Mafatih al-ghayb (Arabic: “The Keys to 
the Unknown’’), also called KITAB AT-TAFSIR 
AL-KABiR (“Book of the Great Commen- 
tary”), 12th-century commentary on the 
Quran by Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi. 
-ar-R4zi’s theological career 7:144h 
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Mafeking, town, Cape Province, Republic 
of South Africa, on the Molopo River, near 
the Botswana border. Founded in 1885, its 
garrison under Col. Robert (later Lord) Bad- 
en-Powell was besieged by the Boers from 
Oct. 12, 1899, to May 17, 1900; its fate excit- 
ed the liveliest sympathy in England, and jubi- 
lation in London on the news of its relief led 
to the coining of the word “maffick.” The re- 
stored fort is a national monument. Until 
1965, Mafeking was the extraterritorial head- 
quarters of the British protectorate of Be- 
chuanaland (now Botswana). The native 
township, a southern suburb, is the chief place 
of the Rolong (Barolong) tribe. Surrounded 
by prosperous cattle country, Mafeking is a 
trade centre and supports dairy industries. It 
is the administrative centre for the railway 
system between Kimberley and Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia, Pop. (1971 prelim.) 6,493 (59% 
white). 
PSI SW DS EOE 
-map, South Africa 17:62 
mafenide, also called 4-HOMOSULFANILAMIDE, 
antibacterial sulfa drug. 
-burn treatment advocated by Brooke Army 
team 3:524b 


Mafeteng, town and district, western Leso- 
tho. The town is an important north-south 
road junction near the Orange Free State 
(South African) border. Latest pop. est. town, 
3,000; district, 132,900. 

-district area and population table 10:835 

-map, Lesotho 10:834 


Maffei, Francesco Scipione, marchese di 
(b. June 1, 1675, Verona, Italy—d. Feb. 11, 
1755, Verona), dramatist, archaeologist, and 
scholar who, in his verse tragedy Merope, at- 
tempted to introduce Greek and French clas- 
sical simplicity into Italian drama and, thus, 
prepared the way for the dramatic tragedies 
of Vittorio Alfieri and the libretti of Pietro 
Metastasio later in the 18th century. 


Maffei, engraving by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence 


Maffei studied at the Jesuit college in Parma 
and then fought in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. In 1710 he and a poet, Apostolo 
Zeno, founded an influential literary journal, 
Giornale dei letterati, a vehicle for their ideas 
about reforming Italian drama, as was Maf- 
fei’s later periodical, Osservazioni letterarie 
(1737-40). Maffei’s verse tragedy Merope 
(performed and published 1713; modern ed., 
1911; Eng. trans., 1740) met with astonishing 
success and, because it was based on. Greek 
mythology and the drama of Euripides and 
the French classical period, pointed the way 
for later reform of Italian tragedy. 

Maffei also wrote many scholarly works, li- 
bretti, occasional verse, translations of the 
Iliad and the Aeneid, and many plays (collect- 
ed in Teatro italiano, 1723). But his only other 
major work aside from Merope is a valuable 
account of the history and antiquities of his 
native city: Verona illustrata (4 vol., 1731-32; 
Eng. trans., A Compleat History of the An- 
cient Amphitheatres and in particular that of 
Verona, 1730). 


Maffei’s Opere (21 vol., ““Works”) was first 
published in 1790. A modern edition by A. 
Avena, Opere drammatiche e poesie (“Dra- 
matic Works and Poetry’’), appeared in 1928, 
-Cristofori piano description 10:442h 
‘Italian literature development 10:1174g 


Maffei I and II, two galaxies relatively near 
the Galaxy but unobserved until the late 
1960s, when the Italian astronomer Paolo 
Maffei detected them by their infrared radia- 
tion. Studies in the U.S. established that the 
objects are galaxies. Lying near the border be- 
tween the constellations Perseus and Cassi- 
opaea, they are close to the plane of the Milky 
Way, where obscuring dust clouds in interstel- 
lar space prevent nearly all visible light from 
external galaxies from reaching Earth. 

Maffei I is a large elliptical galaxy. At about 
3,000,000 light-years’ distance, it is probably 
close enough to belong to what is called the 
Local Group of galaxies, of which the Galaxy 
is a member. Maffei II has a spiral structure 
and is thought to be about three times as far 
away. 


Mafia, hierarchically structured society of 
criminals of primarily Italian or Sicilian birth 
or extraction. The Mafia arose in Sicily in the 
13th century, where it persisted through hun- 
dreds of years of successive foreign govern- 
ments, often so despotic that they alienated 
the island’s inhabitants.and made endurable 
the Mafia’s peculiar system of private justice. 
The corrupt official government was frequent- 
ly seen as the enemy of the poor, while the 
Mafia leaders did sometimes share with them 
the booty stolen from the rich. Their complex 
system of justice was based on omertd, the 
code of silence, which demanded humility 
coupled with a quality of manliness that under 
no circumstances permitted recourse to legal 
authorities or any degree of cooperation with 
them. The right to avenge wrongs was re- 
served for the victims and their families, and 
to break the code of silence was to incur re- 
prisals from the Mafia. 

After the fall of the local Bourbon monarchy 
in 1860, the Italian government endeavoured, 
with varying degrees of success, to rid Sicily of 
the Mafia, but by that time it was so ingrained 
in the social fabric of the island that complete 
repression was difficult. 

In the early 1920s Mussolini’s Fascist regime 
came close to eliminating the Mafia. But some 
25 years later it became apparent that this 
sort of organized criminality had never wholly 
disappeared. Land reforms after World War 
II somewhat weakened its power.in the rural 
areas of central and western Sicily, and its ac- 
tivities were then directed more to urban areas 
—to industry, business, and construction en- 
terprises. In recent years there have been at- 
tempts to exile key leaders to nearby small is- 
lands 

There were, in the groups that emigrated 
from Sicily and Italy in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, individuals who had been part 
of the Mafia, and who, in their new countries 
(particularly parts of South America and the 
United States), set about reproducing the con- 
ditions that they had left in Europe. By the 
early 1930s the Mafia had become an integral 
part of the organized crime network that de- 
veloped in the United States. According to 
some authorities, it grew to be the largest and 
most powerful of the syndicated crime organi- 
zations. Investigations conducted by the vari- 
ous United States government agencies during 
the 1950s and 1960s revealed that the struc- 
ture of the Mafia in the United States was 
very similar to its Sicilian prototype. Also, ac- 
cording to Fr intelligence, the organization 
has called itself in recent years Cosa Nostra 
(Italian meaning ‘‘our affair’). 

During the 1950s and ’60s, Mafia operations 
were conducted by 24 individual groups, or 
“families,” scattered throughout the United 
States. In most cities where syndicated crime 
operated, there was one family; in New York 
City there were five. The heads of the most 


powerful families made up a commission 
whose primary function was judicial. At the 
head of each family was a “‘boss,” or “don,” 
whose authority could be challenged only by 
the commission. Each don had an underboss, 
who functioned as a vice president or deputy 
director, and a consigliere, or counsellor, a 
staff member whose role as adviser gave him 
considerable power and influence. Below the 
underboss were the caporegime, or lieuten- 
ants, who, acting as buffers between the lower 
echelon workers and the don himself, protect- 
ed him from a too-direct association with the 
organization’s illicit operations. The lieuten- 
ants supervised squads of soldiers, or “but- 
ton” men, who often had charge of one of the 
family’s legal operations—e.g., vending ma- 
chines, food products companies, or restau- 
rants—or illegal operations involving prosti- 
tution, gambling, or narcotics, 

By the 1970s some observers saw the Mafia’s 
role in U.S. organized crime as a diminishing 
one, due in part to the gradual disappearance 
of the old-style bosses. Another factor was 
that the trend toward de-ghettoization of the 
Italian-Sicilian culture and the assimilation of 
that group into the larger American society 
effectively reduced the traditional breeding 
ground for prospective Mafiosi. 

-organized crime in Italy and U.S. 5:270e 

-secret argot 16:852h 

-Sicilian control extent 16:729g 

-Sicilian populace attitude and 
cooperation 9:1110f 


Mafia Island, in the Indian Ocean off the 
east coast of Tanzania, Africa, 80 mi (130 km) 
south of Zanzibar and opposite the mouth of 
the Rufiji River. It is 170 sq mi (440 sq km) in 
area and is separated from the mainland by a 
channel 10 mi wide and 30 mi long. Products 
include copra, limestone, and fish. The island 
is administered as part of Coast Province, 
Tanzania. Latest census 16,748. 

7°50' S, 39°50’ E 

-location and administration 17:1025c 

-map, Tanzania 17:1026 

-Muslim settlement influence 6:91g 


mafic rock (geology): see colour index, igne- 
ous rock. 


Ma fin est mon commencement (“My End 
Is My Beginning’), musical rondeau by Guil- 
laume de Machaut. 

-verbal instruction in canonic foes 12:717b 


Mafinga Hills, also called MAFINGI HIGH- 
LANDS, located astride the Malawi-Zambia 
border southeast of Chitipa (Fort Hill), They 
are composed of quartzites, phyllites, and 
feldspathic sandstones of sedimentary origin. 
Three separate sections—the Mafingi Ridge, 
Pilewombe Hills, and Kayuni-Misissi Hills— 
were formed by the erosional action of the 
Mbalizi, Lufilya, and North Rukuru rivers. 
The craggy quartzite ridges, crowning steep, 
grassy slopes and deep gullies, rise almost to 
8,000 ft (2,450 m). 


Mafou River, headstream of the Upper Ni- 
ger, rises in the highlands of southern Guinea, © 
West Africa, and flows northward to join the 
Niger near Kouroussa, after a course of 100 
mi (160 km). : 
10°32’ N, 10°08’ W 
-map, Guinea 8:467 
-Niger River’s upper tributaries 13:97a; 
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Mafra, town and municipality located in Lis- 
boa district, Estremadura province, west cen- 
tral Portugal, near the Atlantic Ocean, north- 
west of Lisbon. It is noted primarily for its 
monastery, church, and national palace, built 
(1717-32) by King John V in thanksgiving for 
the birth of a son and heir to the throne. The 
building, in the form of a parallelogram mea- 
suring 700 ft (210 m) from east to west and 
800 ft from north to south, contains more 
than 860 rooms and has a magnificent library. 
The church, sumptuously built of marble and 
richly adorned with statues, low reliefs, and 
other objects of art, contains sculptures by the 


National Palace, Mafra, Port. 
By courtesy of Casa de Portugal, New York 


16th-century artist Machado de Castro. In 
each of the towers is a carillon of 57 bells. 

Mafra itself is an agricultural trade centre. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) town, 7,149; mun., 


36,000. 

38°56’ N, 9°20’ W 

‘map, Portugal 14:856 

-organ history and liturgical use 13:679g 


Maga, Hubert (b. 1910/16, Parakou, Da- 
homey), politician who served twice as presi- 
dent of Dahomey and who built his political 
power on the ethnic base of his native north- 
ern Dahomey. 

Educated in Dakar as a teacher during the 
colonial period, Maga returned to teach in his 
native region of northern Dahomey, which 
became his power base. He became involved 
in politics after World War II and was a mem- 
ber of both the Dahomeyan territorial assem- 
bly (1947-60) and the Grand Conseil of 
French West Africa (1947/48-57), as well as 
the National Assembly in Paris in the 1950s. 

The complex regional politics of Dahomey 
were already developing before independence 
in 1960; Maga formed a northern regional 
party (Groupement Ethnique du Nord) in 
1951, which, through many name changes and 
mergers, remained his base of support as he 
jockeyed with his two southern rivals, Justin 
Ahomadegbé and Sourou-Migan Apithy. He 
was minister of labour in the first responsible 
African government under Apithy, but in 
1959 Apithy was forced out and Maga 
became premier of a coalition government. 
Shortly after independence, however, Ahoma- 
degbe’s party left the government and Apithy 
returned as minister of finance, forming with 
Maga the new Unity Party, which won all the 
election seats. By January 1962 Maga had 
been successful in establishing a one-party re- 
gime, but factional rivalry continued as the 
economy worsened. With trade union unrest 
and strikes increasing, the military intervened 
in 1963 and deposed Maga, who was put un- 
der arrest until 1965, when he was apparently 
allowed to go to Paris. 

Officially silent during a military interregnum 
(1965-68), Maga and his two rivals (also ex- 
iled by then) vociferously protested the mili- 
tary’s unconstitutional choice of Emile Derlin 
Zinsou as president in 1968. At the end of 
1969 Zinsou, too, was overthrown and new 
presidential elections were called. Maga was 
well in the lead when they were suddenly can- 
celled, ostensibly because of violence. After 
much hard bargaining an agreement was 
reached under which the three leaders would 
share power in a “presidential commission,” 
with the actual presidency to rotate every two 
years. Maga received the first term (1970-72). 


Magadan, oblast (administrative region), 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with an area of 462,975 sq mi (1,199,100 sq 
km), in the extreme northeast of Siberia, be- 
tween the Sea of Okhotsk and Chukchi Sea 
and the Bering Strait. Administered from 
Magadan town, it includes the Chukchi na- 
tional okrug (q.v.). Most of the oblast is 
rugged and mountainous, except the broad, 
swampy Anadyr River Basin. In the south 

is poor quality swampy forest, or taiga, 
p> ah. larch, fir, and birch, and most of the sur- 


face is in tundra. The climate is severely arc- 
tic. There are a number of indigenous peo- 
ples: Chukchi, Yakuts, Lamuts (Evens), 
Evenks, and others, engaged chiefly in rein- 
deer herding, fishing, and hunting, but they 
are greatly outnumbered by Russians. Eco- 
nomic development is almost wholly restrict- 
ed to mining of gold in several localities and, 
in the Chukchi national okrug, of tin, tung- 
sten, mercury, and a little coal. Some ‘timber 
is cut in the south, where there is also some 
fishing. Pop. (1970) 352,000. 


Magadan, port and administrative centre of 
Magadan oblast (region), far northeastern 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
at the head of Nagayevo Bay of Gulf of 
Tauysk on the northern coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. A good harbour led to its founding 
in 1933; later a road was built from Magadan 
across the mountains to the Kolyma gold- 
fields. Engineering shops repair ships, trans- 
port, and mining equipment; and there are 
some light industries. There is a teacher-train- 
ing institute in the town. Pop. (1970) 92,000. 
59°34’ N, 150°48’ E 

-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
Magadha, an ancient kingdom of India, 
comprising originally the Patna and Gaya dis- 
tricts of modern Bihar. It was the nucleus of 
several larger kingdoms or empires between 
the 6th century Bc and the 8th century aD. 

Under King Bimbisara (reigned c. 543-c. 491 
Bc) of the Haryanka line, the kingdom of 
Anga (eastern Bihar) was added to Magadha. 
Kosala was annexed later. The supremacy of 
Magadha continued under the Nanda (4th 
century Bc) and Mauryan (4th-2nd centuries 
BC) dynasties; under the Mauryan dynasty the 
empire included almost the entire. subconti- 
nent of India. The early centuries AD saw the 
decline of Magadha, but the rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in the 4th century brought it once 
more to a position of pre-eminence. Not only 
did these imperial dynasties begin by estab- 
lishing their power in Magadha, but in each 
case Pataliputra (adjacent to modern Patna) 
was the imperial capital, thus adding to the 
prestige of Magadha. 

The early importance of Magadha may be 
explained by its strategic position in the 
Ganges Valley, enabling it to control com- 
munication and trade on the river. The river 
further provided a link between Magadha and 
the rich ports in the Ganges Delta. 

Lively accounts of Pataliputra and Magadha 
are available in the Indica of Megasthenes (c. 
300 Bc) and in travel diaries of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang 
(4th- Sth and 7th centuries AD). Numerous 
places in Magadha, the scene of many inci- 
dents in Gautama Buddha’s life, were sacred 
to Buddhism, and its early rulers were either 
Buddhists themselves or played a significant 
part in the spread and development of Bud- 
dhism. 

Toward the close of the 12th century, 
Magadha was conquered by the Muslims. 
-capital city and religious importance 2:984h 
-chronological source materials 4:574c 
-political history and administration 9:349g; 
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Magadhi: see Prakrit languages. 


Magadi, Lake, in southern Kenya, lies in 
the Great Rift Valley, 50 mi (80 km) south- 
west of Nairobi near the Kenya-Tanzania 
border. It has an area of approximately 40 sq 
mi (104 sq km) and is 20 mi long and 8 mi 
wide. It contains commercially exploited soda 
deposits, The town of Magadi lies on its east- 
ern shor 

1352S, 36°17 B 

-geography, hydrography, and industry 

6:116d; map 119 
-map, Kenya 10:424 
‘mineral spring brine formation 8:133g 


Magahi dialect: see Bihari language. 


Magalhaes, Ferndo de: see Magellan, Fer- 
dinand. 
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Magallanes, largest and southernmost prov- 
ince of Chile. Named for Ferdinand Magellan, 
the Portuguese navigator, it became a colonial 
territory in 1853 and a province in 1929; it 
was given its present boundaries in 1961. Ma- 
gallanes occupies an area of 50,978 sq mi 
(132,034 sq km) and includes the mainland 
west of the Argentine frontier, the numerous 
islands fronting the Pacific, the Archipiélago 
de Tierra Fuego, and the western half of Tier- 
ra del Fuego (q.v.). Its region west of the 
Andes is one of the world’s most inhospitable: 
cool, rainy conditions prevail throughout the 
year, Many islands are barren; where forests 
do occur, the terrain prevents their commer- 
cial exploitation. Nevertheless, the channels, 
fjords, mountains, and glaciers make Magal- 
lanes a region of great scenic beauty. Among 
the few inhabitants are the Alacaluf (q.v.) In- 
dians, chief survivors of the indigenous no- 
madic tribes. East of the Andes are extensive 
dry glacial plains covered with tussock grass, 


Fort Bulnes in  wgsrtes province, Chile 


George Holton—Photo Researchers 


which support large sheep ranches that pro- 
duce 80 percent of Chile’s wool and some 
frozen mutton. The development since 1945 
of Chile’s only oil fields in Tierra del Fuego 
and north of the Strait of Magallen has 
broadened the province’s economic base. 
Principal settlements are at Punta Arenas 
(q.v.), the provincial capital; Puerto Natales; 
and Porvenir, on Isla (“‘island’’) Grande Tier- 
ra Fuego, which is linked to Ushuaia, Arg., by 
road. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 88,706 

-area and population table 4:251 


Magallanes, Estrecho de (South America): 
see Magellan, Strait of. 


Magallanes, Fernando de: see Magellan, 
Ferdinand. 


Magangué, city, Bolivar department, north- 
ern Colombia, on the Brazo de Loba (a 
branch of the Rio Magdalena). The original 
Indian village, Maganguey (Manguey), was 
discovered by Spanish explorers in 1532. The 
city was not actually founded, however, until 
1610, when Diego de Carvajal expanded the 
indigenous settlement in the Pirinal Moun- 
tains. It later became a part of the encomien- 
da (protected Christianized-Indian estate) of 
Baracoa. The city has mills for processing rice 
and other grains, a refrigerator plant, and a 
fishing industry. Tropical fruits, corn (maize), 
and livestock also figure in the local economy. 
The picture of the Virgin of Candlemas (in the 
Church of the Purification) was brought to 
Magangué by the first encomendero, Abbé 
Monroy. Pop. (1972 est.) city, 35,790; met- 
ropolitan area, 87,500. 
9°14’ S, 74°45’ W 
-map, Colombia 4:866 
Magar, people of Nepal and Sikkim living 
y on the western and southern flanks of 
the Dhaulagiri mountain massif. They number 
about 315,000. The Magar speak a language 
of the Tibeto-Burman family. The northern 
Magar are Lamaist Buddhists in religion, 
while those farther south have come under 
strong Hindu influence. Most of them draw 
their subsistence from agriculture. Others are 
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pastoralists, craftsmen, or day labourers. 
Along with the Gurung, Rai, and other Nepa- 
lese ethnic groups, they have won fame as the 
Gurkha soldiers of the British and Indian ar- 
mies. 

They trace their descent along paternal lines 
and have patrilineal clan organizations. 
-Himalayan ethnic distribution 8:885h 
-Sikkim’s first inhabitants 16:749a 


Magas, 3rd-century sc king of Cyrene. 
-Ptolemy II's diplomatic policies 15:182e 


magatama, Japanese jade ornament shaped 
like a comma; it is called kogok, “curved 
jade,” in Korea. A magatama has a small per- 
foration at the thick end, and the tail end curls 
inward a little to form a comma-like shape, 
which may derive from prehistoric animal- 
tooth pendants. Sometimes several lines are 
incised across the surface of the thick, top 
end. There are also examples with caps made 
of gold or silver. In Japan, magatamas have 
been made since the Neolithic Period, but 
they were particularly popular during the 
Tumulus (Japanese Kofun) period (3rd—6th 
century). Along with the sword and mirror, 
the magatama became one of the three items 
of Japanese Imperial regalia. 

In Korea, jade magatamas are also sporad- 
ically found at prehistoric sites, but they were 
in greatest vogue during the old Silla king- 
dom, the period corresponding to the Tumu- 
lus in Japan. They were used as pendants to 
be attached to royal crowns, earrings, neck- 
laces, and the like. 

- Japanese jewelry design 10:179a 


magatsuhi, according to the Shinto mytholo- 
gy of Japan, evil spirits who belong to Yomi, 
the land of the dead. They are considered to 
bring about all evil in the world, including sin, 
religious pollution, and natural disaster. 


magazine, in ordnance, a military depot for 
storage of explosives. 
-logistics of 17th and 18th centuries 11:78d 


magazine, in publishing, also called periodi- 
cal, a printed publication that appears at 
regular intervals, excluding newspapers. 
-advertising adaptability and use 1:104a 
-publishing history and development 15:247g 
‘rise and decline of juvenile magazines 4:233g 
-U.S. decline and renewal attempts 18:944c 


Magazine Digest, 
founded in 1930. 
-magazine publishing history 15:254g 


Magburaka, town, Northern Province, cen- 
tral Sierra Leone, on the Rokel River. Locat- 
ed on the government railway, it is a tradition- 
al trade centre (in rice, palm oil and kernels, 
and kola nuts) among the Temne people. 
Magburaka is the administrative headquar- 
ters of Tonkolili District and has government 
and mission schools, a teacher-training col- 
lege, and a government hospital. Latest cen- 
sus 6,371, 

8°43’ N, 11°57’ W 

-map, Sierra Leone 16:734 

Magdalena, department of northern Co- 
lombia, occupying the Caribbean lowlands 
and bounded by the Rio Magdalena (west). 
Much of its 8,843 sq mi (22,903 sq km) is 
swamp, floodplain, or high mountains (includ- 
ing the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta in the 
northeast), The major economic activity is ba- 
nana cultivation, especially in the vicinity of 
Santa Marta (q.v.), the departmental capital, 
although there are numerous small industries. 
The excellent natural harbour at Santa Marta 
experienced rapid growth after the completion 
in 1961 of the Atlantic Railway, which links 
Santa Marta to Bogota. Poor transportation 
facilities have limited development outside the 
Santa Marta area. Pop. (1972 est.) 650,300. 
-area and population table 4:870 

-map, Colombia 4:866 


Canadian periodical 


Magdalena, also known as MAGDALENA 
CONTRERAS and CONTRERAS, town and seat of 
La Magdalena Contreras delegation, west 
central Federal District, central Mexico, on 
the Rio Magdalena near Cerro Ajusco. Al- 
though once simply the commercial and 
manufacturing centre for the agricultural (ce- 
reals, beans, and fruits), pastoral (cattle, 
sheep, and pigs), and forest hinterland, Mag- 
dalena gained prominence as the site of a bat- 
tle (Aug, 19-20, 1847) in the Mexican-United 
States War (1846-48) that enabled U.S. Gen. 
Winfield Scott to advance. It is now a residen- 
tial and industrial suburb of the federal capi- 
tal, forming part of the Mexico City met- 
ropolitan area. Water from the Rio Magda- 
lena is used to provide power for textile mills 
in Magdalena. Major avenues lead north- 
northwest to Mexico City, and Magdalena is 
on the peripheral expressway. Latest census 
12,516. 

19°18’ N, 99°17’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 

Magdalena del Mar, capital of Magdalena 
del Mar district, southwestern Lima-Callao 
metropolitan area, Peru. Primarily a middle- 
and upper-income residential area, it is 
bounded on the south by cliffs overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean. The district contains the 
large Victor Larco Herrera hospital complex, 
the Lima Cricket Club, and polo grounds. It 
is thought to have a cooler, healthier climate 
than downtown Lima and was a popular re- 
sort area in the early 20th century. Pop. (1972 
est.) district, 54,855. 

12°06’ S, 77°05’ W 

-location and urbanization 10:978a; map 977 
Magdalena River, Spanish Rio MAGDALENA, 
north central Colombia, rising at the bifurca- 
tion of the Andean Cordilleras (mountains) 
Central and Oriental, and flowing northward 
for 960 mi (1,550 km) to the Caribbean Sea. It 
receives the San Jorge, César, and Cauca riv- 
ers in the swampy floodplain of the northern 
lowlands. The river’s mouth must be dredged 
to give oceangoing vessels access to the port 
of Barranquilla, Atlantico department. The 
Magdalena is navigable by shallow-draft 
steamboats between Neiva, Huila depart- 
ment, and the sea, interrupted only by the 
rapids at Honda, Cundinamarca department. 
The course of the river is relatively straight, 
the current is fast, and the depth is subject to 
sharp variations. 

The Magdalena has been a major commer- 
cial artery since the Spanish conquest. From 
colonial times to mid-19th century, goods 
were carried in keelboats. Steamboats, first in- 
troduced in 1822, were profitably operated 
only after 1850, when a tobacco boom provid- 
ed sufficient bulk cargo. In the 20th century, 
the steamboat has been increasingly subject to 
competition from air, highway, and railroad 
transport services. 
11°06’ N, 74°51’ W 
delta, tides, and discharge table 15:868 
-map, Colombia 4:866 


Magdalenian art, second and last major 
phase of Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) art (see 
Paleolithic art), produced during the latter 
part of the Upper Paleolithic Period (Late Old 
Stone Age). As did all Paleolithic art, Magda- 
lenian art consisted of small sculptures and 
engravings and monumental cave painting, en- 
graving, and relief, mostly of animals. It was 
the work of hunters living in Europe between 
southwestern Russia and western Spain, small 
sculpture being dominant in the east and both 
small and monumental graphic art (the latter 
in limestone caves) in the west. 

The Magdalenian Period followed a period 
of climatic and cultural change called the 
Solutrean, which produced few identifiable 
works of its own but which formed a transi- 
tion between the first major phase of Paleo- 
lithic art, the Aurignacian (see Aurignacian 
art), and ‘the Magdalenian. Such works as do 
survive from the Solutrean Period show an in- 
creasing plasticity in place of the linear, one- 


dimensional approach of Aurignacian art and 
a growing interest in composition; in cave art, 
for example, animals are sometimes arranged 
in friezes, not simply juxtaposed as was usual 
in earlier art. 

The widespread resumption of artistic pro- 
duction in the early Magdalenian Period was 
marked at first by a primitive phase, with a re- 
turn to simple line drawing and a retreat from 
the Aurignacian achievements in modelling 
and polychromy. Generally, coarse black 
drawings with little concern for detail or finish 
characterized monumental cave art in this ear- 
ly phase. It may be distinguished as part of a 
later school by its continuation of Solutrean 
plastic tendencies and its correct draftsman- 
ship in the treatment of feet and horns and of 
perspective in general. Later, however, as the 
new school consolidated itself, there was an 
increasing and striking naturalism in all the 
arts. The small arts, already at a high level in 
the Aurignacian era, reached a climax in the 
Magdalenian Period, with delicate, detailed 
engravings and carvings in the round; in en- 
gravings two or more animals were often 
represented together in a recognizable scene. 
The outstanding achievement of Magdalenian 
art, however, was the cave engraving and 
polychrome painting of its late phase. There 
was little interest in formal composition or re- 
lationships between figures, but the figures 
themselves, especially in painting, were re- 
markably beautiful, with lively realism, excel- 
lent rendering of volumes, subtle expressive 
poses, and sophisticated design. Some of the 
finest examples of this late painting are at Al- 
tamira (q.v.), a cave in northern Spain. 

At the end of the Magdalenian Period, art 
began to be increasingly standardized and 
repetitive, degenerating finally into schemati- 
zation with the decline of hunting and the rise 
of agriculture in the Mesolithic Period (Mid- 
dle Stone Age). 


Magdalenian culture, of Upper Paleolithic 
Europe and Russia, which followed the Solu- 
trean but appears to have developed out of 
the earlier Gravettian (Perigordian) culture 
and was succeeded by the simplified Azilian; 
it represents the culmination of Upper Paleo- 
lithic cultural development in Europe. The 
Magdalenians lived some 11,000 to 17,000 
years ago, at a time when reindeer, wild 
horses, and bison formed large herds; the 
people appear to have lived a nomadic life 
surrounded by abundant food. They killed 
animals with spears, snares, and traps and 
lived in caves or substantial dwellings in win- 
ter and in tents in summer. The great increase 
in art and decorative forms indicates the Mag- 
dalenians had leisure time. They also ex- 
perienced a population explosion, living in riv- 
erside villages of 400 to 600 persons; it has 
been estimated that the population of France 
increased from about 15,000 persons in Solu- 
trean times to over 50,000 in Magdalenian 
times. 

Magdalenian stone tools include small geo- 
metrically shaped implements (e.g., triangles, 
semilunar blades) probably set into bone or 
antler handles for use, burins (a sort of chisel), 
scrapers, borers, backed bladelets, and shoul- 
dered and leaf-shaped projectile points. Bone 
was used extensively to make wedges, adzes, 
hammers, spearheads with link shafts, barbed 
points and harpoons, eyed needles, jewelry, 
and hooked rods probably used as spear 
throwers. Bone tools were often engraved 
with animal images. Animals and “Venus” 
figurines were sculpted; the famous cave 
paintings of Lascaux ‘and Font-de-Gaume, 
Fr., and Altamira, Spain, are the work of 
Magdalenian artists. Earlier Magdalenian 
cave art consists of silhouettes and outlines in 
black and yellow; later, multicoloured images 
with delicate shading appear. Humans were 
occasionally portrayed as stick figures; rough 
drawings of weapons and houses also exist, as 
well as rows of dots or lines that may ahd 
sent counting devices. 


Magdalenian culture disappeared as the 
cool, near-glacial climate warmed at the end 
of the Fourth (Wiirm) Glacial Period (c. 
10,000 Bc) and herd animals became scarce. It 
has been suggested that the complexity of the 
later cave art represents an attempt by Mag- 
dalenian man using ‘“‘sympathetic magic” to 
cause the animals to once more become abun- 
dant. The Azilian culture, which followed the 
Magdalenian, was much simplified, and there 
is a poverty of art; clearly the richness of 
Magdalenian culture owes much to the abun- 
dance of food, allowing time for leisure and 
the development of religion and aesthetics. 
‘archaeological time scale, illus. 3 5:500 
‘artistic style emphasis and development 
17:702e; illus. 

-hominid culture and geological period 
correlation table 8:1051 

-naturalistic painting 13:877g 

-needles for clothing production 5:1016b 


Magdalen Islands, French ites DE LA MADE- 
LEINE, Bas-Saint-Laurent-Gaspésie (Lower St. 
Lawrence-Gaspesia) region in eastern Quebec 
province, Canada, lie in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence between Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, 150 mi (240 km) southeast of 
Gaspé Peninsula. The group, comprising nine 
main islands and numerous islets, has a total 
area of 88 sq mi (228 sq km). The largest are 
Havre Aubert (Amherst), Cap aux Meules 
(Grindstone), Loup (Wolf), and Havre aux 
Maisons (Alright). The inhabitants are mainly 
Quebec French. Fishing, sealing, and fish pro- 
cessing are the chief occupations. Discovered 
by the French explorer Jacques Cartier in 
1534, the islands were awarded to Sir Isaac 
Coffin in 1787 for service to the British crown. 
Ownership was acquired from his descendants 
in 1903 by the Magdalen Island Company. 
Pop. (1970) 13,305. 

47°20’ N, 61°50’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Magdeburg, Bezirk (district), western East 
Germany, formed in 1952 from the northern 
part of Sachsen-Anhalt, with an area of 4,450 
sq mi (11,525 sq km). Traversed from south 
to north by the Elbe River, the Bezirk com- 
prises the Altmark heathland in the north- 
west, merging southeast into the Flaming 
Heide (heath) and the Borde region, extending 
from the Harz Mountains, in the extreme 
southwest, to the Elbe, at Magdeburg. The 
heathlands are thinly populated and support 
pinewoods, rye, potatoes, and cattle. The 
foreland of the Harz Mountains and the fertile 
Borde support extensive agriculture, particu- 
larly sugar-beet growing, giving rise to impor- 
tant food-processing and sugar-refining indus- 
tries. The region is also industrial, with mining 
of mineral salts, iron ore, and lignite (brown 
coal), The Borde has a high-density rail and 
road network. The principal towns of the Be- 
zirk, after Magdeburg (the capital), are Burg, 
Halberstadt, Schénebeck, Stendal, Stassfurt, 
Wernigerode, and Blankenburg (qq.v.). Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 1,317,154. 


Magdeburg, capital of Magdeburg Bezirk 
(district), west central East Germany, on the 
Elbe River southwest of Berlin. First men- 
tioned in 805 as a small trading settlement on 
the frontier of the Slavic lands, it became im- 
portant under Otto I, who founded the Bene- 
dictine abbey of SS, Peter, Maurice, and Inno- 
cent there (c. 937). In 962 it became the seat 
of an archbishopric, the boundaries of which 
were fixed in 968, comprising the bishoprics of 
Havelberg, Brandenburg, Merseburg, Meis- 
sen, and Zeitz-Naumburg. The archbishopric 
played a major part in the German coloniza- 
tion of the Slavic lands east of the Elbe. 
Although it was burned down in 1188, Mag- 
deburg became a flourishing commercial cen- 
tre in the 13th century and was a leading 
member of the Hanseatic League. In that cen- 
tury also, it established an autonomous 


- municipal administration that, known as the 
_ “Magdeburg law” (Magdeburger Recht), was 


“4 tel widely adopted [oe eastern 


Europe. Its citizens, in almost constant con- 
flict with the archbishops, became nearly inde- 
pendent of them by the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. Magdeburg embraced the Reformation 
in 1524 and was thenceforth governed by 
Protestant titular archbishops. During the 
Thirty Years’ War it successfully resisted a 
siege by imperial forces under Albrecht von 
Wallenstein in 1629 but was stormed in 1631 
by Johann von Tilly, who burned and sacked 
the city and butchered most of its 40,000 in- 
habitants. 


The cathedral at Magdeburg, E.Ger. 


W. Krammisch—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) the arch- 
bishopric became a secular duchy, passing to 
the electorate of Brandenburg on the death of 
the last administrator in 1680. In 1806 the for- 
tress of Magdeburg surrendered to Napoleon 
without fighting and was included in the king- 
dom of Westphalia until 1813. In 1816 the city 
became the capital of the newly constituted 
Prussian province of Saxony. The fortress was 
dismantled in 1912, 

Heavy bombing in 1945 destroyed much of 
the city, including the Renaissance town hall 
(1691). The Romanesque and Gothic Cathe- 
dral of SS. Maurice and Catherine (begun in 
1209; completed in the 16th century) sur- 
vived, and the Church of Our Lady (begun c. 
1070), the oldest church in the city, has been 
restored. There are numerous schools and 
technical colleges and a medical academy. 

The physicist Otto von Guericke, the com- 
poser Georg Telemann, and the soldier Fred- 
erick William, Baron von Steuben were born 
in Magdeburg. 

The city’s important industrial and commer- 
cial facilities have been restored and expanded 
since World War II. It is now a centre of food 
processing, particularly sugar refining and 
flour milling, and of metalworking and heavy 
engineering. A diversified chemical industry 
and textile milling are also significant. Situat- 
ed at a natural crossroads on the Elbe, Mag- 
deburg is the junction of six major railway 
lines and seven arterial highways. Linked to 
the Rhine River by the Mittelland Kanal and 
with Berlin and the lower Oder by another 
system of canals, Magdeburg is the most im- 
portant inland port of East Germany. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 270,503. 

S2707 Ne L1S384 B 

‘area and population table 8:10 

-cathedral Gothic tracery grillework 11:1112d 
-Elbe River inland harbour importance 6:523a 
‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
-Otto I and the Eastern frontier 8:72c 


Magdeburger Recht: see Sachsenspiegel. 


Magelang, district (daerah tingkat II) and 
town (kotapradja), Djawa Tengah (Central 
Java) province (daerah tingkat I), Java, In- 
donesia. Magelang district, 436 sq mi (1,130 
sq km) in area, is one of the most densely 
populated in Java, and its fertile land pro- 
duces rice, tobacco, sugar, and produce for 
Jogjakarta. Mageland city, 25 mi (40 km) 
north-northwest of Jogjakarta, lies on the 
Kali (river) Progo, which empties into the In- 
dian Ocean. A tourist centre for those visiting 
the Borobudur, Pawon, and Mendut temples, 
the town has a large Roman Catholic semi- 
nary and a military academy. There are fine 
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views of Gunung (mount) Sumbing (11,060 ft 
[3,371 m]), an active volcano that contains an 
archaeologically interesting grave site. The 
pyramidal Buddhist “temple-mountain” of 
Borobudur, rising 100 ft (30 m) above the 
base, is just south of Magelang; built c. 800 
AD, it consists of a series of galleries joined by 
stairways, all leading to a platform at the top. 
Latest census district, 719,903; town, 96,454. 
-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Magellan, Ferdinand 11:292 (b. Porto, 
Port.—d. Mactan Island, Philippines), often 
called the first circumnavigator of the Earth 
(although he died before the voyage was com- 
pleted) and the first to cross the Pacific Ocean 
from east to west. 

Abstract of text biography. After par- 
ticipating in Portuguese naval and military ex- 
peditions in Africa, India, and the Orient 
(1505-16), Magellan entered the service of 
Spain in 1517. In 1518 he was appointed lead- 
er of a Spanish expedition to circumnavigate 
the world. After sailing through the strait that 
was to bear his name (1520), Magellan and his 
men crossed the Pacific Ocean and were re- 
duced to starvation before they landed at 
Guam (1521). Magellan himself was killed by 
people of the Philippines, and the voyage was 
completed (1522) by others. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-circumnavigation route 7:1041e 
‘instruments available on voyage 6:75e 
‘ocean exploration importance 18:652b 
-Oceanian island discoveries 13:444e 
‘Patagonia name origin 13:1068d 
-Philippine exploration and fate 14:241c 
-South American exploration 14:526c 
“spice trade routes 17:502h 

-voyage implications for Spain 10:692d 


Magellan, Strait of, Spanish ESTRECHO DE 
MAGELLANES, Channel linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, between the mainland tip of 
South America and Tierra del Fuego island. 
Entirely within Chilean territorial waters, ex- 
cept for its easternmost extremity touched by 
Argentina, it is 350 mi (560 km) long and 2-20 
mi wide. It extends eastward from the Atlan- 
tic between Cabo Virgenes and Cape Espiritu 
Santo, proceeds southwestward, and curves 
to the northwest at Froward Cape on the 
southern tip of Brunswick Peninsula to reach 
the Pacific Ocean after passing Cape Pillar on 
Isla Desolacidn (Desolation Island). The 
strait’s major port is Punta Arenas, on the 
Brunswick Peninsula and a shipping point for 
Chilean mutton. 

The strait was first navigated (Oct. 21—-Nov. 
28, 1520) by Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
tuguese sailing for Spain, whose expedition 
eventually completed the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the world, Although the strait follows 
a somewhat tortuous course among numerous 
islands and channels and has a cold, foggy cli- 
mate, it was an important sailing-ship route 
before the building of the Panama Canal. 
54°00’ S, 71°00’ W 
-map, Chile 4:248 

-Portuguese discovery 11:293b 


Magellanic Clouds (named after Ferdinand 
Magellan), two companion galactic systems to 
the Galaxy, appearing as cloudlike condensa- 
tions of stars, visible to the unaided eye for 
observers in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
Large Cloud is in the constellation Dorado, 
the Small Cloud in Tucana. Each contains 
myriads of stars and many nebulae; they are 
about 150,000 light-years from the Sun, 
-astronomical photometry applications 14: 35la 
-extragalactic nature and distance 7:828b 
:planetary nebula distances 12:933c 
-star cluster composition 17:608g 
-Wolf—Rayet and M-type star 

associations 7:838g 
-X-ray sources distribution 19:1065g 


magen David (Jewish symbol): see mogen 
David. 
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Magendie, Francois (b. Oct. 6, 1783, Bor- 
deaux, Fr.—d. Oct. 7, 1855, Sannois), experi- 
mental physiologist, first to prove the func- 
tional difference of the spinal nerves, whose 
pioneer studies on the effects of drugs on vari- 
ous parts of the body led to the scientific in- 
troduction into medical practice of such com- 
pounds as strychnine and morphine. In 1822 
he confirmed and elaborated the observation 
by the Scottish anatomist Sir Charles Bell 
(1811) that the anterior roots of the spinal 
nerves are motor in function, while the poste- 
rior roots serve to communicate sensory im- 
pulses. 


Magendie, detail of a lithograph by 
Grégoire and Deneux 
Boyer—H. Roger-Viollet 


Appointed professor of medicine at the Col- 
lége de France, Paris (1831), Magendie was 
one of the first to observe anaphylaxis (an ex- 
aggerated reaction by an animal to the injec- 
tion into its blood of a foreign protein) when 
he found (1839) that rabbits able to tolerate a 
single injection of egg albumin often died fol- 
lowing a second injection. Founder of the first 
periodical of experimental physiology, Jour- 
nal de Physiologie Expérimentale (1821), Ma- 
gendie greatly influenced the development of 
the renowned French physiologist Claude 
Bernard, one of his students (1841-43). 
-Bernard’s medical research influence 2:859f 
-physiology and experiments on 

animals 14:436d 


Magenta, Marie-Edme-Patrice-Maurice 
Mac-Mahon, duc de: see Mac-Mahon, 
Marie-Edme-Patrice-Maurice, comte de Mac- 
Mahon, duc de Magenta. 


Magenta, town, Milano province, Lom- 
bardia (Lombardy) region, northern Italy, just 
west of Milan. Its name is derived from that 
of Marcus Maxentius, a Roman general and 
emperor (AD 306-312) who had his headquar- 
ters there at Castra Maxentia. Historically, 
the Battle of Magenta in 1859, in which the 
French and Sardinian forces defeated the 
Austrians, represented an important step to- 
ward Italian national independence. The bat- 
tle is commemorated by an ossuary containing 
the remains of 9,000 of the dead. Magenta is a 
communications centre between Milan and 
Torino (Turin); its chief industries are the 
manufacture of matches, cotton and artificial 
silk, and machinery. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 
23,895. 

45°28’ N, 8°53’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 

Magenta, Battle of (June 4, 1859), a narrow 
French victory in the Franco-Piedmontese 
war against Austria (second War of Italian In- 
dependence, 1859-61). It was fought at 
Magenta, 12 miles (19 kilometres) west of Mi- 
lan, in Austrian-dominated northern Italy, be- 
tween 54,000 French troops under Napoleon 
IIT and 58,000 Austrian troops under Gen. 
Franz Gyulai. The French victory, which 
came after a highly disorganized battle, cost 
4,000 men killed and wounded and 600 miss- 
ing; Austrian losses were 5,700 killed and 
wounded and over 4,000 missing. Four days 


later, Napoleon IIT and Piedmontese king Vic- 
tor Emmanuel made a triumphal entry into 
Milan. The political result of the Austrian de- 
feat was that, beginning with Bologna on June 
12, many districts and cities rose against Aus- 
trian rule and joined the cause of Italian unity. 
- Austrian war to hold Italy 2:466g 


maggidim (Hebrew: “preachers”; _ sing. 
maggid), itinerant Jewish preachers who flour- 
ished especially in Poland and Russia during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Since rabbis at 
that time preached only on the sabbaths 
preceding Pesah (Passover) and Yom Kippur 
(Day of Atonement), maggidim were in great 
demand throughout the year to instruct, en- 
courage, and sometimes admonish their con- 
gregation. Through their preaching, the mag- 
gidim were instrumental in spreading the 18th- 
century pietistic movement called Hasidism. 
Rabbi Dov Baer of Mezhirich, who succeeded 
Ba‘al Shem Tov as leader of the Hasidic 
movement in the 18th century, is known as 
the Great Maggid. 

Closely associated with the maggidim were 
other itinerant preachers called mokhihim 
(“reprovers” or “rebukers”), whose self-ap- 
pointed task was to admonish their listeners 
of severe punishments if they failed to observe 
the commandments. 

A heavenly being (or voice) that revealed se- 
cret meanings to a Jewish mystic was also 
called a maggid. Among Kabbalists (esoteric 
Jewish mystics) who had a personal maggid, 
Joseph Karo (1488-1575) was perhaps the 
most famous. 


Maggiore, Lake, Italian Laco MAGGIORE, 
ancient LACUS VERBANUS, second largest lake 
in Italy (area 82 sq mi [212 sq km]), bisected 
by the border between Lombardy (east) and 
Piedmont (west). Its northern end, 16 sq mi, is 
in the Swiss Ticino canton. At an altitude of 
636 ft (194 m), the lake is 34 mi (54 km) long, 
with a maximum width of 7 mi and a max- 
imum depth of 1,220 ft. Traversed from north 
to south by the Ticino River, its other princi- 
pal affluents are the Maggia from the north, 
the Toce from the west, and the short Tresa 
from Lago di Lugano on the east. Off the 
western shore are the famous Borromean Is- 
lands, geological continuations of the Pallan- 
za Promontory. The lake is bordered by the 
Swiss Alps to the north and by the Lombar- 
dian Plain and has a warm, mild climate. 

The greatest landowners around the lake 
since the 15th century have been the Bor- 
romeo family, who still own the islands and 
fishery rights. The lake’s name, meaning 
“greater,” refers to the fact that it is consider- 
ably larger than the neighbouring Orta and 
Varese lakes. 

There is fishing for trout, pike, perch, and 
shad. Well-known lakeside resorts on the 
western shore are Stresa, Verbania, Arona, 
and Cannobio. Other towns are Luino and 
Laveno, on the eastern shore, and Locarno, 
Switz., at the northern end. Small steamers 
ply between them. 
46°00’ N, 8°40’ E 
-Alpine valley formation 1:634d; map 
-glacial origin, climate, and vegetation 9:1087b 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
‘size, altitude, and territory table 1:632 


Maggiore, Porta, a gateway of ancient 
Rome. 
‘architectural style and history 15:108le 


maggot, common name for the legless, soft- 
bodied larva (q.v.) of the order Diptera. 
-blow fly pupation 17:675g 

-fly larva structural simplification 5:821a 


Magh, term applied to immigrants from Bur- 
ma long settled in the southeast districts of 
Bangladesh. Apparently of Tai origin, they 
entered Bengal toward the end of the 18th 
century. Most of them came under Bengali in- 
fluence, but some have retained their Burmese 
culture and their Arakanese dialect. 

-Hindu influence on Buddhism 17:130d 


Magha, Ceylonese king, reigned 1215-36. 
-Ceylonese early kingdoms 4:3a 


Magha (c. 8th century), Indian Sanskrit poet. 
‘complex poetic style 17:136f 


Magha, Hindu month corresponding to the 
Gregorian January-February. 
-seasonal renewal festivals 7:200d 


Magh Bihu, also known as BHOGALI BIHU, 
Hindu cultural festival. 
‘time and purpose 2:209f 


Maghiana (Pakistan): see Juang Maghiana. 


Maghnia, formerly MARNIA, town, Tlemcen 
wilayah (province), Algeria, on the northern 
edge of the High Plateaus, 8 mi (13 km) east 
of the Moroccan border. The modern town 
grew around a French redoubt built in 1844 
on the site of the Roman post of Numerus 
Syrorum. It was named for the local Muslim 
saint Lalla Maghnia and contains her mauso- 
leum, probably built in the 18th century. 
Located within the watershed of the Oued 
Tafna, Maghnia is a busy agricultural centre, 
trading in cereals and wool from both Algeria 
and Morocco. There is a lead mine at Bou 
Beker, 18 mi south in the Tell Atlas. Latest 
census 24,310. 
34°51’ N, 1°44’ W 
-map, Northern Algeria 1:560 
Maghrib, also spelled MAGHREB (Arabic for 
West), region of North Africa bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea, The Africa Minor of the 
ancients, it once included Moorish Spain, and 
now comprises essentially the Atlas Massif 
and coastal plain of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia. The prevailing westerly winds drop 
most of their moisture on the northern slopes 
and coastal plain, leaving little for the south- 
ern slopes, which maintain desert scrub fading 
into true desert in the Sahara to the south. Cf. 
Barbary. 
-African water resources 1:20le 
‘map, Algeria 1:564 
-political and cultural unity attempts 18:745e 


Maghrib, cultures of the 11:293, indige- 
nous peoples and cultures of the north coastal 
region of Africa included in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and the western part of Libya. The 
Maghrib is bounded on the south by the 
Sahara. 

The text article is a survey of the traditional 
cultural patterns of the Berbers and Arabs, in- 
cluding their family and kinship systems, their 
economies, and their religious beliefs, with a 
brief discussion of the great changes that be- 
gan when independence was achieved after 
World War II. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Berber law and farming methods 2:305d 
-chordophone ensemble configurations 17:742g 
‘historical urban and nomadic linkage 12:167f 
‘language distribution by family 10:670b 
-Libya’s people, economy, and arts 10:875h 
-linguistic homogeneity 1:218c; 

map 219 
‘North African ancient civilizations 13:145g 
‘North African settlement patterns 1:204e 
-North Africa’s organization under 

Islam 13:156d 


maghribi (‘‘western”), script of Muslim 

Africa. 

‘Islamic calligraphy styles and use 3:664c; 
illus. 


Maghrib Unity Congress (April 1958), 
meeting of Moroccan and Tunisian nationalist 
parties and the Algerian FLN. =e 

-Algerian creation of exile government 13:165d 


Magi (sing. Magus), members of an ancient 
Persian clan specializing in cultic activities. 
Their name is the Latinized form of Magoi 
(e.g., in Herodotus 1:101), the ancient Greek 
transliteration of the Iranian original. From it 
the word magic is derived. It is disputed 
whether the Magi were from the beginning 
followers of Zoroaster and his first propagan- 


“The Adoration of the Magi,” 
National Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Gallery, London 


dists. They do not appear as such in the trilin- 
gual inscription of Bisitin, in which Darius the 
Great describes his speedy and final triumph 
over the Magi who had revolted against his 
rule (522 sc). Rather it appears that they con- 
stituted a priesthood serving several religions. 
The Magi were a priestly caste during the 
Seleucid, Parthian, and Sasanian periods; lat- 
er parts of the Avesta, such as the ritualistic 
sections of the Vidévdat (Vendidad), probably 
derive from them. From the Ist century ap 
onward the word in its Syriac form (Magusai) 
was applied to magicians and soothsayers, 
chiefly from Babylonia, with a reputation for 
the most varied forms of wisdom. As long as 
the Persian Empire lasted there was always a 
distinction between the Persian Magi, who 
were credited with profound religious knowl- 
edge, and the Babylonian Magi, who were of- 
ten considered to be imposters. 

The connection of the Magi with astrology 
and their Oriental origin is all that is known of 
the Magi (rendered “wise men” in most En- 
glish Bibles, “astrologers” in the New English 
Bible) from the East who came, guided by a 
star, to worship the infant Jesus as king of the 
Jews (Matt. 2: 1-12). Christian theological 
tradition has always stressed that Gentiles as 
well as Jews came to worship Jesus, an event 
celebrated in the Eastern Church at Christmas 
and in the West at Epiphany. In early Chris- 
tian art the Magi usually wear Persian clothes 
(e.g., the catacombs of Priscilla in Rome, 2nd 
century). The names Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar are first mentioned in the 6th cen- 
tury. Their number is generally 3 (the number 
of their presents—gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh) but is sometimes given as 12. In the 
Syriac apocryphal tradition some of those 
names are Persian, and they are connected 
with Persian religious history. As early as the 
3rd century, the Magi were thought of as 
kings. Their supposed relics were transferred 
from Constantinople to Cologne in the 12th 
century. See also Three Wise Men. 


--astrological heritage of Greece 2:221b 


-Iranian influence in pre-Zoroastrian 
era 9:870a 
-religious opposition to Manichaeism 11:443d 
-Zoroastrian dealings with orthodox © 
religion 19:1171g 
astrian inclusion of cults 9: 837¢ 


-11:298, a ritual performance or activi- 
delieved to influence human or natural 


oil painting by Paolo Veronese, 1573; in the 


vents through access to an external mystical 


force beyond the ordinary human sphere. It is 
the core of many religious systems and central 
in most preliterate cultures. At one time mag- 
ic was considered entirely distinct from reli- 
gion, as consisting of external manipulation 
rather than supplication and inner grace, and 
is still so considered by many religious think- 
ers. Contemporary anthropologists and _his- 
torians of religions, however, tend to hold 
that since both magic and religion are con- 
cerned with the effects on human existence of 
outside mystical forces, they are’ generically 
similar and connected, the specific difference 
being that magic is usually a more impersonal 
and mechanical affair, with the emphasis on 
technique rather than a personal state or rela- 
tion. (The term magic also has a popular 
sense of conjuring and sleight of hand for en- 
tertainment.) 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance of magic (including its similarity to reli- 
gion and distinction from witchcraft and divi- 
nation), its history and distribution (in the an- 
cient world, Christian Europe, and preliterate 
societies), its structures and functions, the re- 
lation between magic and religion and science, 
the main theories of magic, both anthropolog- 
ical and psychological, and a conclusion that 
magic must be studied as part of the total reli- 
gious system and cosmology of a particular 
people and cultural stage. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

aboriginality in religious thought 15:619b 

-Bellah’s schema of development 15:604h 

-Comte’s theological stage of history 14:877d 

-European cave art purposes 17:705c 

-miracles in primitive religion 12:270b 

-prehistoric coincidence with 

shamanism 14:987g 

-primitive symbolic representations 14:1045c 

-religion differentiation theories 8:1158d 

-theory of invention of religion 1:923b 

-totemistic link in Ankermann’s view 18:532c 
- African poetic formula origin 1:238b 
- African sculpture and religion 1:256d 
- Algerian socio-economic aspects and 

prospects 1:558f ' 
-American Subarctic Indian rites 1:696g 
- Amerindian art, creation, and function 1:677b 
‘amulet and talisman usage 3:1175e . 
-Anatolian village beliefs and practices ‘1:827f 
-anthropological explanation of term 19:895e 
-apotropaic powers of percussion 14:59a 
ballad and the supernatural 2:644a 
-California Indian use of supernatural 3:622e 
-Canaanite fertility ritual 2:908f 


483 magician 


-Ceylonese exorcism dances 17:168b 
-Chinese impulse to cope with 
phenomena 4:426e 
-death journey and human reanimation 5:533d 
passim to 537b 
-drama’s religious origin 17:530d 
dramatic imitation of hopes and fears, 18:213a 
-drugs used ritually to enhance effect #4:201c 
-East African practices 6:114b 
‘Egyptian beliefs about soul and ritual 6:506c 
-Eskimo control of life and 
environment 19:791c 
-European folk culture and pagan rites 6:1128b 
-Hottentot use and counter methods 10:449f 
-idiophones in American Indian rites 14:63b 
-Inner Mongolian Lamaism 9;603d 
-Malayan plant uses 16:293c 
-Mashriq beliefs and customs 11:576f 
-Melanesian techniques and sorcery 11:869d 
-Mesopotamian gods, demons, and 
men 11:1006b 
‘motion pictures and the film image 12:498a 
-musical instruments in primal 
societies 12:729e 
-mythology’s role as creative force 12:795f 
-Nagarjuna’s powers according to 
Tantrism 12:808¢ 
-Near East dualism and social attitudes 12:920a 
-Paracelsus’ belief in supernatural 13:982h 
- passage rite symbolism and theurgy 13:1048g 
-Polynesian rituals and tabus 14:782g 
‘prayer concepts in Egyptian religion 14:951f 
: prayer formulas and power over 
divine 14:949a 
-pre-Buddhist religion in Tibet 3:399b 
‘priest distinguished from other religious 
figures 14:1007g passim to 1008f 
-puppet theatre origin and relationship 15:289f 
-Pythagoreans as magicians 15:325g 
-rainmaking activities 12:883g 
-religious matrix of Christianity 2:947e 
‘ritual control of nature 18:218g 
-ritual pollution and black magic 15:301d 
-Roman use 15:1060g 
-sacredness of sacred scripture 16:126d 
-saint veneration heterodoxy 19:1016g 
-satire’s early magical properties 16:270b 
-shamanistic beliefs and practices 16:638c 
-South American forest culture 
practices 17:123h 
-Southeast Asian dance-drama role 17:243h 
-Southwest American Indians’ use 17:306a 
‘Southwest European practices 11:854a 
-symbols and ritual activity 17:903d 
-Talmudic attitudes and 
interpretations 17:1011g 
theatre origins and ritualistic purpose 
-wind instrument ritual use 19:85le 
-writing’s use in divination 19:1042h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Ebers papyrus; levitation; magician; magic 
square; spell; superstition 


Magic Flute, The, in German, DIE ZAUBER- 
FLOTE, Opera, originally in two acts, by the 
18th-century Austrian composer Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, with libretto by Emanuel 
Schikaneder, based on a story (“Lulu”) in a 
collection of Oriental fairy tales, Dschinnistan 
(1786), by Christoph Martin Wieland and oth- 
ers. The opera was first performed on Sept. 
30, 1791, at the Theater-auf-der-Wieden, in 
Vienna. 

-comic mode of happy ending 4:961h 

-initial reception and acceptance 12:603d 
-radiant beauty of music 13:584a 


magician, one who practices magic, often 
considered the same as a sorcerer or witch. 
Conjurers are also sometimes called magi- 
cians, reflecting a historical confusion where- 
by legerdemain was considered to involve the 
supernatural. The name derives from the Per- 
sian Magi (q.v.), ancient priests, and the cog- 
nate maghdim, a Chaldean term meaning wis- 
dom and philosophy. Though magic may 
theoretically be morally neutral, and many 
self-styled practitioners have claimed so, 
magicians have throughout European history 
usually been feared for their powers of wreak- 
ing evil. Alchemists in the European tradition, 


18:252d 


Magician, The 484 


however, have usually been considered benefi- 
cial, as using good or “‘white” magic. In prelit- 
erate (primitive) or other small-scale, pre-in- 
dustrial societies, the magician is typically an 
accepted personage to whom one goes to ac- 
complish one’s desires or avoidances, a skilled 
professional in the magic art. He is surround- 
ed by various taboos and restrictions to en- 
sure his proper condition for the magical rite 
or performance. 


Magician, The (1958), film by Ingmar Berg- 
man. 
‘theme and techniques 12:536h 


Magicicada: see cicada. 


Magic Mountain, The (1927), translation 
of DER ZAUBERBERG (1924), Bildungsroman or 
novel of personal development by the Ger- 
man author Thomas Mann. As well as explor- 
ing the character and mind of Hans Castorp, a 
young engineer confined in the intellectual mi- 
crocosm of a fashionable Swiss tuberculosis 
sanatorium, the novel also presents a philo- 
sophical allegory of the physical and mental 
ills of modern Europe. 

-Mann’s symbolic analysis of Europe 11:456e 


magic numbers, in physics, in the shell mod- 
els of both atomic and nuclear structure, se- 
ries of numbers that connote stable structure. 
They designate the sum of electrons in atoms 
or the sum of either protons or neutrons in nu- 
clei that occupy completely filled, or closed, 
shells, 

The magic numbers for atoms are 2, 10, 18, 
36, 54, and 86, corresponding to the total 
number of electrons in filled electron shells. In 
the chemical elements of atomic number 17 to 
19, for example, the chloride ion (CI-), the ar- 
gon atom (Ar), and the potassium ion (K*) 
have 18 electrons in closed shell configura- 
tions and are chemically quite stable. In fact, 
the electron counts of the neutral atoms com- 
prising the relatively unreactive noble gases, 
such as argon, exactly correspond to the 
atomic magic numbers. 

The magic numbers for nuclei are 2, 8, 20, 
28, 50, 82, and 126, corresponding to the total 
number of protons or neutrons in filled nu- 
clear shells, Thus, tin (atomic number 50), 
with 50 protons in its nucleus, has 10 stable 
isotopes, whereas indium (atomic number 49) 
and antimony (atomic number 51) have only 2 
stable isotopes apiece. The doubly magic al- 
pha particle, or helium-4 nucleus, composed 
of two protons and two neutrons, is very sta- 
ble. 
isotope stability and shell model 15:442c 
-nuclear shell model 13:340h 
‘rare-earth nuclear properties 15:521b 
-transuranium element stability 18:680g; illus. 


magic square, square matrix often divided 
into cells, filled with numbers or letters in par- 
ticular arrangements that were once thought 
to have special, magical properties. Originally 
used as religious symbols, they later became 
protective charms or tools for divination; and 
finally, when the original meanings were lost, 
people considered them mere curiosities or 
puzzles—except for some Western math- 
ematicians who continue to study them as 
problems in number theory. 

The most familiar lettered square in the 
Western world is the well-known SATOR 
square, composed of the words SATOR, 


Magic square 


AREPO, TENET, OPERA, and ROTAS, Ar- 
ranged both vertically and horizontally, the 
meaningless phrase reads through the centre 
TENET, thus forming the two arms of a hid- 
den cross. Examples of this square from the 
Ist century AD were found in the ruins of Pom- 
peii, and it was still employed during the 19th 
century in Europe and the United States for 
fancied protection against fire, sickness, and 
other disasters. 

Otherwise, numbered squares have always 
been far more significant, particularly in 
China (where they may have originated), the 
Arab world, and India. 

In the arithmetical magic squares, the num- 
bers are generally placed in separate cells and 
arranged so that each column, every row, and 
the two main diagonals can produce the same 
sum, called the constant. A standard magic 
square of any given number contains the se- 
quence of natural numbers from 1 to the 
square of that number. Thus, the magic 
square of 3 contains the numbers | to 9. If 
these nine numbers are simply listed in three 
rows or three columns, they form the natural 
square of 3, A natural square has no “‘magi- 
cal” properties, but one is often made as a 
first step in constructing a proper magic 
square. When these nine numbers in the 3 X 3 
frame are rearranged so that they can produce 
a constant sum of 15, they constitute the mag- 
ic square of 3. 

-combinatorics theory and method 4:942h 
-number games and history 13:350e 


Magill, Ivan Whiteside (1888- 
glish surgeon. 
-advances in anesthesiology 11:839c 


Magindanao, largest of the Muslim cultur- 
al-linguistic groups of the Republic of the 
Philippines. The Magindanao, estimated to 
number about 550,000 in the 1960s, live along 
the shores and floodlands of the Cotabato 
River in the southern island of Mindanao. 
They are chiefly rice farmers. 

Like the other Filipino Muslims, they differ 
markedly from the Christians who represent 
the overwhelming majority of the country’s 
population. Land is owned by the clan and 
controlled by local leaders known as datus. 
The customs of marriage and the family are 
Islamic, All the languages of the Muslim 
groups are closely related to the languages of 
the central Philippines, which belong to the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) family of 
languages. 

-Islamic influence 17:228f; map 223 


Maginot, Andre(-Louis-René) (b. Feb. 17, 
1877, Paris—d. Jan. 7, 1932, Paris), French 


), En- 


Maginot 


By courtesy of the Ministere d'Etat Charge de la 
Defense Nationale; photograph, E.C.P.—Armees 


statesman for whom a French line of fortifica- 
tions against Germany was named. The Magi- 
not Line contributed in large part to French 
complacency in the face of resurgent German 
military might after Adolf Hitler’s rise to 
power in 1933. 

Originally a member of the civil service, 
Maginot was elected to the French Chamber 
of Deputies in 1910 and became undersecre- 
tary of war three years later. Entering the 
army as a private at the outbreak of World 


War I, he received a wound that crippled him 
for life. He returned to politics in 1915 and 
served intermittently as minister for colonies, 
pensions, or war throughout the 1920s. His 
repeated demands that France construct a line 
of fortifications along its eastern frontiers to 
prevent a renewed German attack began to 
bear fruit in 1929. Maginot died in early 1932, 
but his project continued and was ‘“‘com- 
pleted” in 1938. The fortifications did not cov- 
er the Belgian border, however, through 
which the German armies eventually attacked 
France. The false security provided by the 
Maginot Line led French military planners to 
underestimate the importance of rapidly moy- 
ing armoured forces that brought about the 
swift French defeat in the Blitzkrieg (“light- 
ning war’’) of 1940, early in World War II. 


Maginot Line, elaborate defensive barrier in 
northeast France constructed in the 1930s. 
Named after its principal creator, André 
Maginot, war minister in 1929-31, it consisted 
of a series of strong points interconnected by 
rail, with support positions, the entire com- 
plex either underground or protected by 
heavy concrete. The line covered the French- 
German frontier, but not the French-Belgian, 
through which the Germans attacked success- 
fully in 1940, 
-fortifications and strategy in World War 

IL 7:553b 
‘military engineering history 6:865c 
-strategy of fortifications 19:564b 
-tactics of post-World War I France 19:581b 
- Western Front troop deployments 19:982f 


Maginulfo: see Sylvester IV. 


magister equitum, ancient Roman subordi- 
nate official who controlled the cavalry and 
later represented the dictator on the bat- 
tlefield or at Rome. 

‘national emergency measures 15:1087h 


magisterium, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the term used to describe the teach- 
ing authority of the pope and the bishops on 
questions of faith and morals. When the bish- 
ops act as a moral unity with the bishop of 
Rome (the pope) as their head, they are con- 
sidered the successors of the Apostles, who re- 
ceived a mandate from Jesus Christ to contin- 
ue his proclamation of the gospel. The role of 
the magisterium is to defend and explain those 
things that are believed to have been revealed 
and those truths that are considered necessary 
if the church is to continue its mission. The 
manner in which this teaching office is exer- 
cised is ‘ordinary’ when it refers to day-to- 
day teaching of the pope and the bishops, to 
church government as reflected in decisions of 
the Roman Curia (papal bureaucracy) affect- 
ing faith or morals, to universal liturgical 
practices, and to the supervision of theologi- 
cal studies and religious education. The exer- 
cise of the magisterium is considered “‘extraor- 
dinary” when it pertains to certain infrequent 
solemn definitions of the pope or to those de- 
crees of an ecumenical council that have been 
accepted or approved by the pope. The degree 
of acceptance expected of Catholics varies ac- 
cording to the form and manner with which a 
particular doctrine has been formulated. 
Major ref. 15:994g 


magistrate, a public officer charged with du- 
ties of government, whether judicial, legisla- 
tive, or executive. In a more restricted sense, 
as commonly used in common-law countries, 
it denotes certain inferior judicial officers, 
such as justices of the peace or officers em- 
powered to issue warrants; or it may-denote 
such quasi-judicial officers as notaries and 
commissioners of deeds, 

‘Chinese law administration 4:408e 

-legal education in various nations 10:776d 
-Roman law development 15:1055b _ 


magistrates’ courts, in England, inferior 
courts with primarily criminal jurisdiction 
covering a wide range of offenses from minor 
traffic violations and public-health nuisances 
to serious crimes. Magistrates’ courts with — 


wt 
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- similar jurisdictions are found in parts of the 
U,S., particularly in large municipalities. 

In England such courts deal with some 
offenses completely; for more serious offenses 
they hold preliminary hearings to decide 
whether there is enough evidence to warrant 
bringing the case to trial before a higher court. 
For all but the most minor offenses, the ac- 
cused may elect to go to a higher court for tri- 
al by jury. If the magistrates, having tried an 
indictable offense, think that the record of the 
accused calls for a penalty beyond their pow- 
ers, they may send him to quarter sessions for 
sentencing (see quarter sessions, court of). 

The great majority of criminal cases are dealt 
with by magistrates’ courts. The courts also 
have jurisdiction over certain civil and ad- 
ministrative matters. Appeals from magis- 
trates’ courts are heard at quarter sessions, al- 
though matters dealing with points of law 
may go directly to the high court. Most mag- 
istrates are unpaid laymen, but counties and 
towns may ask for the appointment of a sti- 
pendiary (paid) magistrate, who must be a 
qualified lawyer and is considered a justice of 
the peace (q.v.). Stipendiary magistrates may 
hold court alone, but lay magistrates must sit 
in groups of at least two. The latter are ad- 
vised on law and procedure by clerks who 
normally have legal qualifications. London 
has had stipendiary magistrates since the 18th 
century, as well as lay magistrates with nar- 
rowly limited powers; by the 1970s their work 
had begun to parallel the provincial pattern. 

In the United States, magistrates are either 
elected or appointed. They are not required to 
have legal training, although in large cities 
there are few who are not lawyers. They often 
sit in police courts, where they deal with mi- 
nor criminal matters and traffic offenses and 
in some instances handle small civil claims. 
‘common law development 4:1002b 


Maglemosian culture, a tool culture of 
northern Europe dating from the postglacial 
period, approximately 9000 to 5000 Bc. The 
Maglemosian culture was named after the bog 
(magle mose, “big bog,” in Danish) at Mulle- 
rup, Den., where evidence of the culture was 
first recognized. The culture was created by a 
Mesolithic (Middle Stone Age) forest people, 
who settled along rivers and lakes left behind 
as the glaciers of the last Ice Age retreated; 
because their dwellings were generally at the 
edge of water, many products of the culture 
made of organic substances that ordinarily 
would not have survived have been preserved 
in waterlogged deposits. Thus more is known 
about the Maglemosian culture than about 
other tool cultures of the same period. Stone 
microliths (tiny stone blades, edges, and 
points) used as arrowheads or set into the cut- 
ting edges of mattocks, axes, and adzes are 
common, and many bone and wood tools are 
known as well: bows and arrows, antler and 
bone spearheads, bone fishhooks, wooden 
paddles, and even a dugout canoe. Bark twine 
fishnets and bark floats have also been pre- 
served. At its height, the Maglemosian culture 
was also a highly artistic one, decorative de- 
signs being found both on tools in daily use 
and on simply decorative objects, such as 
pence and amulets of bone, horn, and am- 
ela 
-cultural and technological 
development 17:702g 
-stone and antler ax design 8:615d 


magma, naturally occurring, mobile rock 
material generated within the Earth under 
conditions of high temperature. The term usu- 
ally is restricted to material composed of sili- 
cate liquid (at least in part) that is capable of 
intrusion or extrusion; but movement is not 
critical to its existence nor to the definition, 
nor does the plastic flow of salt or solid rocks 
make them magmas. Authors differ in their 
interpretation of the relative proportion of a 
mass that must be liquid to satisfy the defini- 
tion of a magma; the distinction may be im- 
portant to the origin of many rocks, such as 
those formed in the roots of folded mountain 


belts. Magma may be intimately mixed with 
solid particles, such as the crystals that form 
rocks or inclusions of foreign material. Miner- 
als in magma may be the residual material of 
the partially melted parent rock or may have 
crystallized from the magma itself (see mag- 
matic crystallization). Major ref. 9:208e; illus. 
213 
‘composition, origin, and movement 19:507d 
‘crustal formation and development 5:12ib 
-Death Valley domes and volcanoes 5:539e 
-element geochemical cycle 6:712f; illus. 713 
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magma, in pharmacology, a suspension of a 
large quantity of solid matter in a small quan- 
tity of liquid, as in milk of magnesia. 
-pharmaceutical preparation methods 14:198¢ 


magmatic crystallization, process of form- 
ing crystals in a liquid igneous body that oc- 
curs when the magma (q.v.) becomes saturat- 
ed with a mineral species; supersaturation 
may be required for initiation of the process. 
Crystallization is commonly the result of cool- 
ing the magma, an effect that may in turn re- 
sult from a decrease in pressure and a loss of 
volatiles from the liquid. The order in which 
different minerals crystallize is determined by 
the physical and chemical properties of the 
magma. The temperature range through 
which crystallization takes place is called the 
crystallization interval; it varies between a few 
tens and a few hundreds of degrees centigrade. 
‘mineral sequential formation 13:667d 
‘pegmatite, pollucite, and chromite 

formation 6:705f 
‘temperature and pressure ranges 9:209a 


magmatic differentiation, all processes by 
which an essentially homogeneous magmatic 
body (see magma) is separated into fractions 
with different compositions. These fractions 
will then form igneous rocks of different types, 
which ultimately may be closely associated in 
space or may be widely separated because of 
movement after differentiation. Several mech- 
anisms can cause magmatic differentiation. 
Two immiscible liquids may form within the 
magma, or gravity may separate the heavier 
ions (charged atoms) from the lighter ones. 
After crystallization begins (see magmatic 
crystallization), heavy crystals may settle to 
the bottom of the magma chamber, where 
filter-pressing (qg.v.) may squeeze the liquid 
out of the crystal mesh; light crystals may rise 
to cause a similar separation. If a gas forms 
bubbles, certain ions may be selectively incor- 
porated into them, rising with the bubbles to 
the top of the magma chamber. 

-lunar core and element distribution 12:43la 
-magma evolution mechanisms 9;223e 

-ore deposit formation processes 13:667g 
-parent basalt theory 9:212f 

-tholeiite magma and pyroxenes 15:320f 


Magna Carta, the Great Charter of English 
liberties granted by King John in 1215 under 
threat of civil war and reissued with altera- 
tions in 1216, 1217, and 1225. 

The charter meant less to contemporaries 
than it has to subsequent generations. The 
solemn circumstances of its first granting have 
given to the Magna Carta of 1215 a unique 
place in popular imagination;. quite early in its 
history it became a symbol and a battle cry 
against oppression, each successive generation 
reading into it a protection of its own threat- 
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ened liberties. In England the Petition of 
Right (1628) and the Habeas Corpus Act 
(1679) looked directly back to clause 39 of the 
charter of 1215, which stated that “‘no free- 
men shall be... imprisoned or disseised [dis- 
possessed]... except by the lawful judgment 
of his peers or by the law of the land.” In the 
United States both the national and the state 
constitutions show ideas and even phrases di- 
rectly traceable to Magna Carta. 
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Opening of the preamble to Magna Carta of 1215; in the 
British Museum (Cotton MS Augustus II 106) 


Reproduced by permission of the British Library Board 


Earlier kings of England, Henry I, Stephen, 
and Henry II, had issued charters, making 
promises or concessions to their barons. But 
these were granted by, not exacted from, the 
king and were very generally phrased. More- 
over, the steady growth of the administration 
during the 12th century weakened the barons’ 
position vis-a-vis the crown. But the need for 
heavy taxation for the Third Crusade, and for 
the ransom of Richard I after his capture by 
the Holy Roman emperor Henry VI, in- 
creased his successor’s difficulties. John’s posi- 
tion at the beginning of his reign (1199-1216) 
was further weakened by a rival claim to the 
throne and the French attack upon John’s 
Duchy of Normandy, In 1199, 1201, and 1205 
John’s barons had to be promised their 
“rights”; his financial exactions increased af- 
ter his loss of Normandy (1204), and, during 
his quarrel (1208-13) with Pope Innocent III, 
he taxed the English church heavily. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that after 1213 Ste- 
phen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, di- 
rected baronial unrest into a demand for a sol- 
emn grant of liberties by the King. The docu- 
ment known as the Articles of the Barons was 
at last agreed upon and became the text from 
which the final version of the charter was 
drafted at Runnymede (beside the River 
Thames, between Windsor and Staines, now 
in the county of Surrey) and sealed by John on 
June 15, 1215. 

Although written continuously, the charter 
has been traditionally discussed as consisting 
of a preamble and 63 clauses. Roughly, its 
contents may be divided into nine groups. The 
first concerned the church, asserting that it 
was to be “free.” A second group provided 
statements of feudal law of particular concern 
to those holding lands directly from the 
crown, and the third assured similar rights to 
subtenants. A fourth group of clauses referred 
to towns, trade, and merchants. A particular- 
ly large group was concerned with the reform 
of the law and of justice, and another with 
control of the behaviour of royal officials. A 
seventh group concerned the royal forests, 
and another dealt with immediate issues, re- 
quiring, for instance, the dismissal of John’s 
foreign mercenaries. The final clauses provid- 
ed a form of security for the King’s adherence 
to the charter, by which a council of 25 bar- 
ons should have the ultimate right to levy war 
upon him should he seriously infringe it. 

Councillors for John’s young son Henry III 
reissued the charter in 1216-and 1217, omit- 
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ting all matters relating only to the political 
situation of 1215. In 1217 clauses relating to 
the forests were transferred to a separate for- 
est charter. The great reissue of 1225, given by 
Henry III himself after his coming of age, dif- 
fered little from that of 1217, and it was prob- 
ably already realized that efforts to keep the 
charter up to date were impracticable, Thus 
the charter of 1225, again reissued by Henry 
III in 1264 and “‘inspected’’ and enrolled on 
his new statute rolls by Edward I in 1297, 
gradually became less a statement of current 
law than a source book of basic principles. 
There are four extant “‘originals” of the char- 
ter of 1215, one each in Lincoln Cathedral and 
Salisbury Cathedral, and two in the British 
Museum. Durham Cathedral possesses the 
charters of 1216, 1217, and 1225. For the text 
of Magna Carta (1215), see volume X, page 
1032. Major ref. 3:210a 

‘constitutional balance of interests 6:1119a 
‘human rights and judicial procedure 8:1183f 
‘John’s baronial struggle truce 10:237f 

‘tax levy stipulations 3:441c 


magnafacies, a major belt of sedimentary 
rock strata that is distinguished by reason of 
uniform lithologic character and fossil con- 
tent. A magnafacies, therefore, is both a 
lithofacies and a biofacies of wide extent, re- 
flecting uniform environmental conditions 
during the time of its deposition. The portion 
of any magnafacies that lies between specified 
time-stratigraphic boundaries, or key beds, is 
termed a parvafacies. 


Magnaghi, Alberto (1874-1945), Italian 
geographer. 
-Vespucci document theory 19:97h 


Magna Graecia (Latin: Great Greece), 
Greek MEGALE HELLAS, name given in ancient 
times to the group of Greek cities along the 
coast of southern Italy; the people were 
known to the Greeks as Italiotai and to the 
Romans as Graeci. The site of extensive trade 
and commerce, Magna Graecia was the seat 
of the Pythagorean and Eleatic systems of 
philosophy. Euboeans founded the first colo- 
nies, Pithecussae and Cumae, c. 750 Bc; 
subsequently Spartans settled at Tarentum, 
Achaeans at Metapontum, Locrians at Locri 
Epizephyrii, and Chalcidians at Rhegium 
(Reggio di Calabria), Later Greek cities in It- 
aly were offshoots of these colonies, After the 
5th century, attacks by neighboring Italic peo- 
ples, interurban strife, and malaria caused 
most of the cities to decline in importance. 

Magna Graecia was an important centre of 
Greek civilization: One of its cities, Croton, 
reputed to have the finest physicians in the 
Greek world, was the home of the 6th-century 
athlete Milo, who was six times victor in wres- 
tling at both the Olympic and Pythian games. 
‘Archaic Greeks colonizing and expansion 

8:33la; map 335 

Etruscan relations 9:108le 

-events in the 4th and 3rd centuries Bc 8:369c 
‘Greek dialect distribution 8:393g 

-Rome’s southward expansion 15:1090h; 
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Magnani, Anna (b. March 7, 1908, Alex- 
andria, Egypt—d. Sept. 26, 1973, Rome), 
Italian actress, best known for her forceful 
portrayals of earthy, lower class women. De- 
serted first by her father and then by her 
mother, Magnani was raised ina Roman slum 
by her grandparents. She attended the Acade- 
my of Dramatic Art in Rome for a short time 
before joining a touring repertory company. 
As an entertainer in Roman nightclubs, she 
specialized in bawdy street songs and in 
vaudeville. She made her film debut in La 
cieca di Sorrento (1934; The Blind Woman of 
Sorrento), In Roma cittd aperta (1945; Open 
City), the film, directed by Roberto Rossel- 
lini, that heralded the Neorealist movement in 
Italian film making, she achieved internation- 
al renown, Representative of her many roles, 


Anna Magnani, 1958 
EB Inc. 


in which she often portrayed emotions that 
ranged from mental torment and deep grief to 
exuberant comedy, were the dynamic 
housewife in L’onorevole Angelina (1947), 
who led a fight against black-marketeering in 
postwar Italy; a village idiot in J/ miracolo 
(1948; The Miracle), who was seduced by a 
stranger she imagined to be her special saint; 
an aggressive stage mother in Bellissima 
(1951); the robust widow of a truck driver in 
The Rose Tattoo (1955), her first Hollywood 
film, for which she won the Academy Award 
for best actress; and the wife of an Italian 
mayor in The Secret of Santa Vittoria (1968). 


Magnasco, Alessandro, byname LIssAN- 
DRINO (b. 1667, Genoa, Italy—d. March 12, 
1749, Genoa), painter of the late Baroque 
period distinguished for his landscapes and 
genre paintings. He worked in Milan but is 
thought to have been influenced by the Bolo- 
gnese academic painter Giuseppe Maria Cres- 
pi. Although he began as a portrait painter, 
only a self-portrait is known. His later works 
depicted Gypsies and bandits and religious 
scenes loosely painted and frequently set in ro- 
mantic landscapes—e.g., “The Baptism of 
Christ” (National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

Magnasco was exceedingly prolific both as a 
painter and a draftsman and occasionally col- 
laborated with other painters, including Mar- 
co Ricci, inserting figures in their landscapes. 
Such works as “The Synagogue” (Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Ohio) reveal his. nervous, 
sketchy style and his predilection for the bi- 
zarre, His attenuated figures and unnatural, 
flickering light heighten the sense of the fan- 
tastic and grotesque in his art. 


Magnentius, in full FLavius MAGNUS MAG- 
NENTIUS (d. Aug. 11, AD 353, Gaul), usurping 
Roman emperor from Jan. 18, 350, until his 
death. His career forms one episode in the 
struggles for imperial power that occurred af- 
ter the death (337) of Constantine the Great. 
Magnentius was a pagan of German descent 
who had achieved distinction as a soldier 
before having himself proclaimed emperor 
early in 350. Immediately he engineered: the 
murder of Constans (sole ruler in the West) 
and assumed control of the western half of the 
empire. In June 350 he crushed Nepotianus, 
who had declared himself emperor at Rome. 
But his chief opponent was Constantius II, 
ruler of the Eastern Empire. Failing to win 
recognition from Constantius, Magnentius al- 
lied himself with the commander of the 
Danubian troops, Vetranio, who had _ pro- 
claimed himself emperor on March 1, 350. 
This arrangement ended quickly with the 
abrupt overthrow of Vetranio by Constantius. 
In 351 Magnentius repulsed Constantius at 
Atrans and advanced into the province of 
Pannonia Inferior. Constantius rallied and, on 
Sept. 28, 351, severely defeated Magnentius at 
the Battle of Mursa (q.v.). He then invaded It- 
aly, whereupon Magnentius fell back to Gaul 
and, to avoid capture, committed suicide, 
revolt against Constans 15:1127c 


Magnes, Judah Leon (b. July 5, 1877, San 
Francisco—d, Oct. 27, 1948, New York City), 


rabbi, religious leader, prime founder and first 
president of the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, and a Zionist who came to favour a bi- 
national Arab-Jewish state. After receiving a 
Ph.D. from the University of Heidelberg in 
1902, Magnes returned to the U.S. and in 

1904 became rabbi of a Reform synagogue, 
Temple Israel of Brooklyn, From 1905 to 
1908 he was secretary of the Federation of 
American Zionists. In 1906 he assumed the 
pulpit of the Reform temple Emanu-El in 
New York City. A revered figure among 
American Jews, he founded Qehilla (Com- 
munity) to unite the disparate elements of 
New York Jewry; its Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion (1910-41) had a profound effect for 
decades. A growing dissatisfaction with Re- 
form Jewry caused Magnes to resign from 
Emanu-El in 1910 and accept the pulpit of 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun, an Orthodox congre- 
gation, 

During World War I Magnes was a pacifist 
and, in addition, drifted away from Zionism, 
whose leaders supported the Allied war effort. 
He joined the Joint Distribution Committee, 
which emphasized relief to Jews in Palestine 
rather than political activism there. 

At the war’s end he went to Palestine and 
subsequently joined one of the many commit- 
tees founded by the Zionist movement to 
establish the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Magnes soon became the guiding spirit of this 
effort. He raised funds, devised the universi- 
ty’s academic program, and, when the institu- 
tion was completed at Mt. Scopus in 1925, 
became chancellor. In 1935 he became its first 
president, a post he retained until his death, 
which occurred while on a visit to New York. 

Magnes also founded Ihud (Unity), an asso- 
ciation to advance Arab-Jewish reconcilia- 
tion, and advocated an Arab-Jewish state 
that would be part of an Arab Federation. He 
worked in Ihud with the renowned philoso- 
pher Martin Buber. 


Magnesia, in ancient geography, a district in 
eastern Thessaly, lying between the Vale of 
Tempe and the Gulf of Pagasae, correspond- 
ing roughly to the present departments of 
Magnisia and Larisa, Greece. Magnesia was 
also the name of two Greek cities in Anatolia. 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum, an Ionian inland 
city on a small tributary of the Maeander 
(Menderes) River, was the site of the ‘‘Asian- 
ic” rhetorical school founded by Hegesias. 
Successively under Lydian and Persian domi- 
nation, the city was presented to Themistocles 
about 460 Bc by the Persian king Artaxerxes 
I. The city later moved to a more defensible 
position near Mt. Thorax and was accorded 
political freedom by Sulla in the 1st century 
BC. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum (modern Manisa, 
Tur.; g.v.) was a Lydian city lying in the fertile 
valley of the Hermus (modern Gediz) River. 
It was the site of the decisive battle in 190-189 
BC, described by Livy, during which the Ro- 
mans under Lucius Scipio defeated Antiochus 
III and permanently forced him back to the 
eastern side of the Taurus Range, 

-Antiochus III defeat 1:994c 
-Roman provinces in Anatolia map 1:824 


magnesia : see magnesium oxide. 
magnesioferrite (mineral): see in magnetite. 


magnesioriebeckite (mineral); see in rie- 
beckite. 


magnesite, the mineral magnesium carbon- 
ate (MgCOs), a member of the calcite group 
of carbonate minerals that is a principal 
source of magnesium. The mineral has formed 
as an alteration product from magnesium-rich 
rocks or through the action of magnesium- 
containing solutions upon calcite. Notable 
deposits are those at Radenthein, Austria; the 
Liaotung Peninsula, Liaoning Province, 
China; and Clark County, Nev. Iron is usual- 
ly present, and a complete chemical substi- 
tution series exists between magnesite and 
siderite in which iron replaces magnesium. 
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Magnesite from Okanogan, Wash. 
BM Shaub 


Magnesite is used as a refractory material, a 
catalyst and filler in the production of synthet- 
ic rubber, and a material in the preparation of 
magnesium chemicals and fertilizers. For de- 
tailed physical properties, see carbonate min- 
erals. 
- Austrian processing production 2:444g 
-composition and evaporites table 6:1133e 
-decarbonation reaction at high temperature 
and pressure 7:1024g; illus. 1025 
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-formation and properties 3:834h; table 
-formula and metamorphic minerals table 12:5 
-open-hearth furnace operation 17:648a 


magnesium (from ancient Magnesia, district 
in Thessaly, Greece), symbol Mg, chemical 
element, one of the alkaline-earth metals of 
main group Ila of the periodic table, lightest 
structural metal. Known originally through 
compounds such as Epsom salts (the sulfate), 
magnesia (the oxide), and magnesia alba (the 
carbonate), the silvery white element itself 
does not occur free. It was first isolated (1808) 
by Sir Humphry Davy, who evaporated the 
mercury from a magnesium amalgam made 
by electrolyzing a mixture of moist magnesia 
and mercuric oxide. 

Magnesium is the eighth most abundant ele- 
ment in the Earth’s crust (about 2.5 percent), 
distributed in minerals such as magnesite, 
dolomite, brucite, serpentine, chrysolite, 
meerschaum, talc, and most kinds of asbes- 
tos. Seawater contains about 0.13 percent 
magnesium, mostly as the dissolved chloride, 
which imparts the characteristic bitter taste. 
Magnesium is about one-sixth as plentiful as 
potassium in human body cells, where it is re- 
quired as a catalyst for enzyme reactions in 
carbohydrate metabolism. 

Magnesium is commercially produced by 
electrolysis of molten magnesium chloride 
(MgClz) processed mainly from seawater and 
by the direct reduction of its compounds with 
suitable reducing agents (as from calcined 
dolomite with ferrosilicon). At one time, mag- 
nesium was used predominantly for photo- 
graphic flash ribbon and powder, incendiary 
bombs, and pyrotechnic devices, because in 
finely divided form it burns in air with an in- 
tense white light. 

Because of its low density (only two-thirds 
that of aluminum) it has found extensive use 
in the aerospace industry. A part that would 
weigh 70 pounds when made of steel weighs 
only 15 pounds when made from magnesium. 
The pure metal has low structural strength, so 
alloys have been developed, principally with 
_ aluminum, zinc, and manganese, to improve 
' its hardness, tensile strength, resistance to 
saltwater corrosion, and ability to be cast, 
welded, and machined. Magnesium alloys are 
employed for parts of aircraft, missiles, space-* 
craft, machinery, automobiles, portable tools, 
and household appliances. 
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acids pods water, but is 


resistant to most alkalies. In compounds it al- 
ways exhibits a +2 oxidation state because of 
the loss or sharing of its two 3s electrons. 
Magnesium is a constituent of milk of 
magnesia (the hydroxide), a common antacid 
and laxative; of Grignard reagents, used in 
the production of silicones and other organic 
compounds; and of chlorophyll, in which it 
apparently plays a role similar to that of iron 
in hemoglobin. 
atomic number 12 


atomic weight 24.312 
melting point 651° C 
boiling point LT 1Og-C 


specific gravity 
valence 
electronic config. 


1.74 (20° C) 
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magnesium carbonate, the mineral magne- 
site, chemical configuration MgCOs, an im- 
portant source of the element magnesium; 
MgCOs is also the synthetic product obtained 
by the action of carbon dioxide on a variety of 
magnesium compounds. It is used as a heat 
insulator for boilers and pipes and as additive 
in food, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, rubbers, 

inks, and glass. 

Magnesium carbonate is an odourless, white 
powder with a specific gravity of 2.96; it dis- 
solves in acids and decomposes at 350° C. 
industrial uses of magnesium 

compounds 11:304g 


magnesium chloride, a colourless, deliques- 
cent substance (becomes liquid by ‘absorbing 
moisture) obtained by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on magnesium hydroxide. It is 
used in magnesium metal production, in the 
manufacture of a cement used for heavy-duty 
flooring, and as an additive in textile manu- 
facture. Magnesium chloride has a specific 
gravity of about 2.3, melts at 708° C, and 
liquefied magnesium ‘chloride boils at 1,412° 
C. Its chemical configuration is MgCl2. . 
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magnesium deficiency, condition in which 
an organism fails to receive an adequate sup- 
ply of magnesium, a mineral that is essential 
to enzyme reactions in the metabolism of in- 
gested carbohydrates and sometimes has the 
ability to replace a portion of body calcium. 
About three-fourths of the mineral found in 
the body is associated with calcium in the 
skeleton and tooth dentine formation, with 
the remainder contained in soft tissues and 
body fluids. Specific function is not certain, 
but studies indicate magnesium probably 
serves as a Catalyst in other physiological 
activities. Magnesium forms positive ions 
(charged particles) in solution and is essential 
to the electrical breakdown of nutrient and 
other material within the cells; it is also im- 
portant to stimulation of muscles and nerves. 

Magnesium deficiencies are noted in chronic 
kidney disease and other conditions of acido- 
sis (pathological excess of acid), including dia- 
betic coma. Symptoms of deficiency include 
weakness, dizziness, distension of the abdo- 
men, and convulsive seizures. 

The best food sources of magnesium include 
cereals, legumes, nuts, meats, milk, and other 
dairy products. 

-causes and treatment 7:43lc 


magnesium hydroxide, a white powder pro- 
duced in large quantities from seawater by the 
addition of milk of lime. Its specific gravity is 
2.36, and it decomposes when heated to 350° 
C. Its chemical configuration is Mg(OH)2. 
Magnesium hydroxide is the primary raw 
material in the production of magnesium met- 
al. In water, magnesium hydroxide forms a 
milky suspension, commonly known as milk 
of magnesia, used in medicine as an antacid 
and a laxative. 

-Dow magnesium process 11:303c 
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magnesium oxide, commonly known as 
MAGNESIA, a white powder obtained when 
magnesium metal is burned at high tempera- 
ture; its specific gravity at 25° C is 3.58 and it 
melts at 2,800° C. Its chemical configuration 
is MgO. Commercially, it is prepared by cal- 
cining (roasting) magnesium carbonate or 
magnesium hydroxide at appropriate temper- 
atures to yield certain suitable grades. The ox- 
ide is used for the manufacture of high-tem- 
perature refractory bricks, electrical insula- 
tors, ceménts, fertilizer, rubber, and plastics. 
-crustal and upper mantle abundances, tables 1 
and 2 5:120 
-glass composition and properties 8:208b; 
table 
-igneous rock composition, illus. 1 9:202 
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magnesium products and production 
11:302. Magnesium is used in structural parts, 
particularly in alloys, and in the production of 
iron and other metals; it is a constituent in 
chemical compounds used in organic synthe- 
sis, and in various industrial, medical, and 
agricultural applications. 

The text article covers history, raw-material 
sources, refining and recovery, the metal and 
its alloys, chemical compounds of magnesi- 
um, and economic importance. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-aluminum alloy production 1:644f 
-Austrian magnesite production 2:444g 
-cosmic abundance and production 
method 1:593c 
-electrolytic process and cell design 11:1071c 
es Sek one and properties 8:208b; 
table 
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-Sorel cement composition and uses 3:1079c 


magnesium sulfate, a colourless, crystalline 
substance prepared by reaction of magnesium 
hydroxide with sulfur dioxide and air. Its 
chemical configuration is MgSO.. Its specific 
gravity is 2.66, and it decomposes when heat- 
ed to 1,124° C. A hydrate form, kieserite 
(MgSO4 - H20), occurs as a mineral deposit. 
The synthetically prepared magnesium sulfate 
is sold as Epsom salts (MgSO4 - 7H20). Mag- 
nesium sulfate is used in the manufacture of 
cements, fertilizers, textiles, leather, and pa- 
per. It is also used in medicine as a purgative. 
‘precipitation from saline brine 6:1132e 


magnetic anomaly, departure from the nor- 
mal magnetic field over a part of the Earth’s 
surface; that is, over one localized area the 
magnetic field behaves in a manner different 
from what would be expected from the re- 
gional average of the Earth’s magnetic field 
over a homogeneous Earth. A magnetic 
anomaly usually indicates that some object 
with either remanent magnetism or a large 
magnetic susceptibility (response to a charge 
in magnetic field) contrast is beneath the 
anomalous area; this possibly may be a mag- 
netic-ore body but usually is due to a change 
in rock type. 
-auroral and magnetic storm 

phenomena 2:376h 
-earth’s magnetic field distribution 6:29d 
“ionospheric electric current factors 9:814d 
-magnetic irregularity on oceanic ridges 

15:946h; illus. 947 
‘mountain origin and crustal motion 

proofs 12:581d 
-sea-floor spreading evidence 16:403f 


magnetic bay, fluctuation, during a magnetic 
storm, in the amplitude of the total magnetic 
field vector measured at an observation sta- 
tion. Some of these fluctuations are of suffi- 
cient duration that, on the recording of time 
versus amplitude, they look like bays on a 
drawing of a coastline. 

-earth’s magnetic field variations 6:31g 


magnetic bottle, a magnetic field so shaped 
that a collection of charged particles (i.e., a 
plasma) cannot escape from its confines. In 
space a plasma consisting of a hot, ionized gas 
on an astronomical scale (such as a star) is 
bound together by its own gravitational field. 
In the laboratory, gravitational forces are too 
weak to hold a man-made plasma together; 
an ordinary vessel cannot be used to contain a 
plasma because its walls would cool it down 
and therefore a magnetic field of a special 
configuration, called a magnetic bottle, is 
used to confine a plasma to a relatively small 
region within the interior of a vessel, far from 
its walls. 


magnetic bubbles, magnetic domains having 
a diameter of about one micron (10-4 cen- 
timetre, or 4 x 10~4 inch), which can be creat- 
ed, destroyed, and moved about within cer- 
tain substances (e.g., garnet); they are useful 
in computer memory devices, 


magnetic circuit, closed path to which a 
magnetic field, represented as lines of magnet- 
ic flux, is confined. In contrast to an electric 
circuit through which electric charge flows, 
nothing actually flows in a magnetic circuit. 
In a ring-shaped electromagnet with a small 
air gap, the magnetic field or flux is almost en- 
tirely confined to the metal core and the air 
gap, which together form the magnetic circuit. 
In an electric motor, the magnetic field is 
largely confined to the magnetic pole pieces, 
the rotor, the air gaps between the rotor and 
the pole pieces, and the metal frame. Each 
magnetic field line makes a complete unbrok- 
en loop. All the lines together constitute the 
total flux. If the flux is divided, so that part of 


it is confined to a portion of the device and 
part to another, the magnetic circuit is called 
parallel. If all the flux is confined to a single 
closed loop, as in a ring-shaped electromag- 
net, the circuit is called a series magnetic cir- 
cuit, 

In analogy to an electric circuit in which the 
current, the electromotive force (voltage), and 
the resistance are related by Ohm’s law (cur- 
rent equals electromotive force divided by re- 
sistance), a similar relation has been devel- 
oped to describe a magnetic circuit. 


Se 
electric 
current 


Magnetic circuit 


The magnetic flux is analogous to the electric 
current. The magnetomotive force, mmf, is 
analogous to the electromotive force and may 
be considered the factor that sets up the flux. 
The mmf is equivalent to a number of turns of 
wire carrying an electric current and has units 
of ampere-turns. If either the current through 
a coil (as in an electromagnet) or the number 
of turns of wire in the coil is increased, the 
mmf is greater; and if the rest of the magnetic 
circuit remains the same, the magnetic flux in- 
creases proportionally. 

The reluctance of a magnetic circuit is analo- 
gous to the resistance of an electric circuit. 
Reluctance consists of the geometrical and 
material properties of the circuit that offer op- 
position to the presence of magnetic flux. 
Reluctance of a given part of a magnetic cir- 
cuit is proportional to its length and inversely 
proportional to its cross-sectional area and a 
magnetic property of the given material called 
its permeability. Iron, for example, has an ex- 
tremely high permeability as compared to air 
so that it has a comparatively small reluc- 
tance, or it offers relatively little opposition to 
the presence of magnetic flux. In a series mag- 
netic circuit, the total reluctance equals the 
sum of the individual reluctances encountered 
around the closed flux path. In a magnetic cir- 
cuit, in summary, the magnetic flux is quan- 
titatively equal to the magnetomotive force 
divided by the reluctance. 

-electromagnet operation principles 11:337a 
*magnetomotive force principles 11:316f 


magnetic compass: see compass. 


magnetic cooling: see adiabatic demagneti- 
zation. 


magnetic-core storage, one type of memory 
device used in high-speed computers, consist- 
ing of a hard magnetic material in the shape of 
a small torus (doughnut-like form) that can be 
magnetized in either of two directions. Mag- 
netic cores essentially “remember” informa- 
tion that can be coded in binary form, the 
digits 0 and 1 corresponding to the two possi- 
ble directions of magnetization. Other types of 
storage involve magnetic drums, disks, tapes, 
and films; the latter have the greatest speed 
(relative to computer input) and are used as 
accessories for magnetic-core systems. 
“computer storage and memory 

devices 4:1050g 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:693e 
*measurement recording techniques 11:732f 


magnetic declination, angle between geo- 
graphic north and the horizontal component 
of the Earth’s magnetic field. Because the geo- 
magnetic poles do not coincide with the geo- 


graphic poles and because there are non-dipo- 
lar components of the Earth’s magnetic field, 
the magnetic declination is rarely zero on the 
Earth’s surface. A surveyor using a magnetic 
compass must first determine the declination 
of the Earth’s field at the place he is working 
and compensate for it if he expects to have his 
data agree with, or be measured from, the 
geographic North Pole. Magnetic declination 
is also sometimes called magnetic variation. 
rs magnetic field characteristics 6:28b; 
ulus. 
‘magnetic field principles 11:314e 
-magnetic force measurement 6:61c 
‘rock magnetism and polar wandering 
15:946e; illus. 
“surveying direction measurement 17:831a 


magnetic dip (physics): see dip pole. 


magnetic domain, regions in a ferromagnet- 
ic material where all magnetic moments are 
aligned in the same direction. The principal 
characteristic of a ferromagnetic material is 
that the magnetic moments of groups of con- 
stituent atoms are coupled together. If the 
atom groups were large this should result in a 
very large magnetic moment, but the ob- 
served magnetic moment is very much less 
than this theoretical maximum. This behav- 
iour can be explained by postulating that the 
total resultant moment of each domain may 
be aligned differently from neighbouring do- 
mains, which would result in a reduced mag- 
netic moment for the total ferromagnetic sam- 
ple. 

The origin of domain structure can be under- 
stood best in terms of the energies involved; 
domain structures are generally complicated, 
but the structure of a domain system always 
has its origin in the lowering of the energy of 
the system by going from a single domain 
configuration with a high magnetic energy to a 
multiple domain configuration with a lower 
energy. 

‘ferromagnetic field observation 7:252c; illus. 
‘rock magnetization and atomic 

alignment 15:943d 


magnetic field, region in the neighbourhood 
of a magnet, electric current, or changing elec- 
tric field, in which magnetic forces are observ- 
able. Magnetic fields such as that of the Earth 
cause magnetic compass needles and other 
permanent magnets to line up in the direction 
of the field. Magnetic fields force moving, 
electrically charged particles in a circular or 
helical path. The force exerted on electric cur- 
rents in wires in a magnetic field is the princi- 
ple that underlies the operation of electric mo- 
tors. 

Around a permanent magnet or a wire carry- 
ing a steady electric current in one direction, 
the magnetic field is stationary and referred to 
as a magnetostatic field. At any given point its 
value both in magnitude and direction re- 
mains the same. Around an alternating cur- 
rent or a fluctuating direct current, the mag- 
netic field is continuously changing its value 
and direction, 

Magnetic fields may be represented by con- 
tinuous lines of force (see line of force) or 
magnetic flux (q.v.) that emerge from north- 
seeking magnetic poles and enter south-seek- 
ing magnetic poles. The density of the lines in- 
dicates the magnitude of the magnetic field. 
Magnetic fields may be represented math- 
ematically by quantities called vectors that 
have direction as well as magnitude and their 
own laws of addition and multiplication. Two 
different vectors are in use to represent a mag- 
netic field: one called magnetic flux density 
(see flux density, magnetic), or magnetic in- 
duction, is symbolized by B; the other, called 
the magnetic field strength (q.v.), or magnetic 
field intensity, is symbolized by H. The mag- 
netic field H might be thought of as the mag- 
netic field produced by the flow of current in 
wires and the magnetic field B as the total 
magnetic field including also the contribution 
made by the magnetic properties of the 
materials in the field. When a current flows in 
a wire wrapped on a small soft iron cylinder, 


‘the magnetizing field H is quite drastically 
smaller than the actual average magnetic field 
(B) within the iron, because B is greatly en- 
hanced by the alignment of the iron’s myriad 
tiny natural atomic magnets in the direction of 
the field. Major ref. 11:312g 
‘atomic beam deflection experiments 12:305d 
-charged particle energy radiation 14:506d 
-cosmic ray affected by galactic field 5:204a 
-demagnetization force production 11:334a 
-electromagnetic radiation theory 6:649d 
-electron microscope magnetic-field 
lenses 12:135c 
-energy of charged particles 6:852a 
-ferrite properties effects 7:249h 
Tagen domain observation 7:252d; 
illus, 
Te plasma trajectory ina field 13:311c; 
us. 
-Galaxy properties and theories 7:844f 
-induction furnace for steelmaking 11:1068b 
‘interplanetary field on Earth’s orbit 9:786h; 
illus. 787 
‘ionization paths and escape from field 9:813g 
*magnetic-resonance theory 11:305c 
-mass analysis by magnetic interaction 11:607b 
-metal electron behaviour 11:1090b 
-particle accelerator mechanics 1:23f 
-proton gyromagnetic ratio measurement 5:77f 
-pulsar spin and magnetic interaction 15:269b 
-radiation pressure causation 19:669c 
-radio emission with cosmic rays 9:794g 
-rock magnetization processes 15:942h 
-scalar fields and differential equation 7:294f 
-semiconductor conductivity effects 16:527b 
-sensory-reception theory and 
processes 16:546g 
-solid state magnetic properties 16:1040f 
-spin relaxation process of nucleus 15:590d 
-superconductor properties effect 17:814a 
-Venus compared with Earth 19:80b 


magnetic field strength, or MAGNETIC FIELD 
INTENSITY, a measure of the magnetic field 
caused by real electric currents and by the 
geometrical shape of the magnetic material in 
the field; it is commonly symbolized by H and 
called the H field to distinguish it from the 
magnetic flux density B, or the B field. See 
flux density, magnetic. 


4 4 
H north-seeking = 
pole 


4 1 
Magnetic field strength H of a permanent magnet 
compared with its magnetic flux density B 


From D. Halliday and R. Resnick, Physics, parts | and 2 (1966); reproduced by 
permission of John Wiley and Sons, Inc 


A coil of wire carrying an electric current 
produces in a region around itself a phenome- 
non known as a magnetic field, in which a 
magnetic force can be detected. The presence 
of matter in this region modifies the magnetic 
field, For example, when the atoms of the 
material in the field are themselves tiny mag- 
nets, called magnetic dipoles, the magnetic 
field created by the current flowing in the coil 
of wire causes some or all of the magnetic 
dipoles to line up with the field, thus increas- 
ing its total value. The resultant magnetic 
field, called also the magnetic flux density B, 
may be considered the effect of two contribu- 
tions: the current-produced magnetizing field, 
or magnetic field strength H, and the magneti- 
zation, or the amount of dipole-produced 

peta per unit volume, symbolized by 


In the centimetre-gram-second system, the 
relation between B, H, and M is B= H+ 
4M. Thus, in a vacuum, where the magneti- 
zation M equals zero because there is no mat- 
ter, the B field and the H field are the same, 
and B= H. In the rationalized metre-kilo- 
gram-second system, in which the appropri- 
ate relation among the three is B= woH 
+ poM, the B field and the H field in a vacu- 
um are dimensionally different because of the 


presence of the factor wo, or B= uoH. The 
symbol so compensates for the differences in 
dimensions. See permeability, magnetic. 

In the presence of matter, however, the mag- 
netic field strength H cannot be identified with 
the magnetic flux density B, because of the 
non-zero value of the magnetization M. With 
paramagnetic and ferromagnetic materials, 
the dipoles of which line up in the direction of 
the B field, the H field within the material be- 
ing magnetized is less, and the H field outside 
the material is greater, than it would be if no 
material were present. The size of this effect 
depends on the geometric shape of the materi- 
al being magnetized. 

In a permanent bar magnet, though no real 
electric current is flowing, an H field is pres- 
ent and changes direction at the bounda- 
ries. The external H field is oriented in the 
same direction as the B field, emerging from 
the north-seeking pole; the internal H field 
opposes the B and has a demagnetizing effect. 
“magnetic properties and measurement 11:333b 
‘magnetism theory and principles 11:316d 
-mathematical concepts and 

formulations 14:408h 
-measurement unit and formula, table 
1 19:731c 
‘vector analysis and cosmological 
theory 12:868c 


magnetic flux, representation of the direc- 
tion and magnitude of a magnetic field by the 
use of lines. At the poles of a magnet, for ex- 
ample, where the magnetic field is strong, the 
field lines are crowded together, or more 
dense. Farther away, where the magnetic field 
is weak, they fan out, becoming less dense. A 
uniform magnetic field is represented by 
equally spaced parallel straight lines. The di- 
rection of the flux is the direction in which the 
north-seeking pole of a small magnet points. 
The lines of flux are continuous, forming 
closed loops. For a bar magnet, they emerge 
from the north-seeking pole, fan out and 
around, enter the magnet at the south-seeking 
pole, and continue through the magnet to the 
north pole, where they again emerge. 

Magnetic flux leaving a closed surface is con- 
sidered positive; that entering is considered 
negative. The total flux over a closed surface 
is always zero; the flux entering equals the 
flux leaving. Magnetic flux does not terminate 
at a point but always forms closed loops. 

In the metre-kilogram-second-ampere sys- 
tem, the unit for magnetic flux is the weber. 
The number of webers is a measure of the to- 
tal number of field lines that cross a given 
area. If the area is perpendicular to the field 
lines, then the number of lines per unit area is 
called the magnetic flux density. A magnetic 
flux density of one unit means that one weber 
crosses each perpendicular square metre of 
area. In the centimetre-gram-second electro- 
magnetic units, the magnetic flux unit is 
named a maxwell; 100,000,000 maxwells are 
equivalent to one weber. See also flux density, 
magnetic. Major ref. 11:313f 
-electromagnet operation principles 11:337a 
-measurement unit and formula, table 

1 19:73la 
-superconductor properties effect 17:814b 


magnetic force, attraction or repulsion that 
arises between electrically charged particles 


Magnetic force F is perpendicular to the plane of the 
velocity v2 of the charge gz and the magnetic field By 


From RT. Weidner and R. L. Sells, Elementary Classical Physics (1965); 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
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because of their motion; the basic force re- 
sponsible for the action of electric motors and 
the attraction of magnets for iron. Electric 
forces exist among stationary electric charges; 
both electric and magnetic forces exist among 
moving electric charges. The magnetic force 
between two moving charges depends in a 
complicated way on the magnitude and sign 
of the electric charges and on their speed and 
direction, and the force diminishes as the 
square of the distance between them in- 
creases. 

The magnetic force between two moving 
charges may be described as arising by the ac- 
tion of a magnetic field in the space around 
one of the charges. The second charge moving 
within this field is acted upon by a magnetic 
force. From this point of view, the magnetic 
force F on the second particle is proportional 
to its charge gz, the magnitude of its velocity 
v2, the magnitude of the magnetic field B: pro- 
duced by the first moving charge, and the an- 
gle theta, 6, between the path of the second 
particle and the direction of the magnetic 
field. If the second charge is travelling in the 
direction of the magnetic field B:, the magnet- 
ic force is zero. If it travels at right angles to 
the magnetic field, the magnetic force is great- 
est. The magnetic force on a moving charge 
actually is proportional to the component of 
its velocity at a right angle to the magnetic 
field, mathematically expressed in terms of 
the trigonometric function sine as v2 sin @. In 
equation form, then, the magnetic force on a 
moving second charge q2 in the magnetic field 
B, of a stationary charge is equal to the prod- 
uct of the second charge, the magnetic field, 
and the component of the velocity of the sec- 
ond charge at a right angle to the magnetic 
field, or simply F = g2 B; v2 sin @. 

The magnetic force on a moving charge is ex- 
erted in a direction at a right angle to the 
plane formed by the direction of its velocity 
and the direction of the surrounding magnetic 
field. See also Lorentz force. Major ref. 
11:312f 


-Faraday’s use in explaining current 7:174f 


magnetic inclination (geophysics): see dip 
pole. 


magnetic induction, or MAGNETIC INDUC- 
TION FIELD: see flux density, magnetic. 


magnetic intensity profile, data obtained 
by measuring magnetic intensity at a series of 
stations along a line. If a magnetic intensity 
profile were determined along a line less than 
a few kilometres in length, the field should be 
essentially constant if the Earth were homo- 
geneous; any deviations could be expected to 
reflect the presence of an anomalous magnetic 
body beneath the profile. This is the basis for 
magnetic geophysical prospecting. 

-Earth’s magnetic field variations 6:30g 


magnetic iron ore (mineral): see magnetite. 


Magnetic Island, in the Cumberland Is- 
lands, lies off the coast of northeast Queens- 
land, Australia, in Halifax Bay (an inlet of the 
Coral Sea). It is one of the most easily accessi- 
ble islands of the Great Barrier Reef, being 
only 5 mi (8 km) offshore from Townsville. 
Coral-fringed, wooded, and hilly (rising to 
1,628 ft [496 m] at Mt. Cook), it is a fragment 
of a drowned coastal mountain and has an 
area of 19 sq mi (49 sq km). The island was 
sighted in 1770 by the British navigator, Capt. 
James Cook, who named it Magnetical be- 
cause he believed, wrongly, that iron deposits 
in its hills affected his ship’s compass. Now a 
popular resort, and a growing ferry-commuter 
suburb of Townsville, its principal communi- 
ties are Arcadia, Nelly, and Picnic bays. Some 
pawpaws and pineapples are grown commer- 
cially. Pop. (1971) 2,980. 

19°08’ S, 146°50’ E 
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magnetic map: see geomagnetics. 


magnetic mirror, a static magnetic field that 
has a shape within a localized region such that 
approaching charged particles are repelled 
back along their path of approach. 

Magnetic fields are usually described as a 
distribution of nearly parallel nonintersecting 
field lines. The direction of these lines deter- 
mines the direction of the magnetic field, and 
the density (closeness) of the lines determines 
its strength. Charged particles such as elec- 
trons tend to move through a magnetic field 
by following a helical path about a magnetic 
field line. If the field lines along the path of 
the particle are converging, the particle is en- 
tering a region of stronger magnetic field. The 
particle continues to circle about the field line, 
but its forward motion is retarded until it is 
stopped and finally forced back along its 
original path. The exact location at which this 
mirroring occurs depends only upon the initial 
pitch angle describing its helical path. Two 
such magnetic mirrors can be arranged to 
form a magnetic bottle (qg.v.) that can trap 
charged particles in the middle. 

-electron microscope magnetic-field 
lenses 12:135c 
-plasma formation techniques 14:506h 


magnetic moment: see dipole, magnetic. 


magnetic monopole, undiscovered theo- 
retical particle carrying a magnetic charge. 
-subatomic particle theory 13:1035c 


magnetic pole, region at each end of a mag- 
net where the external magnetic field is strong- 
est. A bar magnet suspended in the Earth’s 
magnetic field orients itself in a north-south 
direction. The north-seeking pole of such a 
magnet, or any similar pole, is called a north 
magnetic pole. The south-seeking pole, or any 
pole similar to it, is called a south magnetic 
pole. Unlike poles of different magnets attract 
each other; like poles repel each other. 

The magnetic force between a pole of one 
long bar magnet and that of another was de- 
scribed by an inverse square law as early as 
1750, If, for example, the separation between 
the two poles is doubled, the magnetic force 
diminishes to one-fourth its former value. 

Breaking a magnet in two does not isolate its 
north pole from its south pole. Each half is 
found to have its own north and south poles. 
Magnetic forces, in fact, cannot be traced to 
unit magnetic poles of submicroscopic size in 
direct contrast to electric forces that are 
caused by actual discrete electric charges, 
such as electrons and protons. Indeed, mag- 
netic forces themselves also fundamentally 
arise between electric charges when they are in 
motion. See also dipole, magnetic. 

*magnetic field characteristics 6:26g 
-magnetic force principles 11:312e 
‘South Pole migration 1:962e 


magnetic quantum number, pertaining to 
one of the spatial orientations of an electron 
orbit allowed by quantum mechanics when an 
atom is placed in a magentic field. 

-atomic spectra principles 17:463a 
-Bohr-Sommerfeld atomic model 2:337f 


magnetic resonance 11:305, absorption by 
atoms of special frequencies of radio and mi- 
crowaves when the atoms are placed in a 
magnetic field. Electron-spin-resonance (EsrR) 
spectrometers use microwaves for the investi- 
gation of atoms and molecules, and nuclear- 
magnetic-resonance (NMR) spectrometers use 
radio frequencies for the investigation of 
atomic nuclei. 

The text article, after erpinite magnetic 
resonance, gives a history of its discovery and 
application. Both classical and quantum theo- 
ries of magnetic resonance are developed. 
Next, Nmp in solids and liquids is treated, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of gsr as related to the 
transition elements in the periodic table 
(which includes the familiar metals), and ano- 


malies in crystals. The concluding section is on 
the combined use of EsR and np, called EN- 
DoR (electron-nuclear double resonance) and 
DNP (dynamic nuclear polarization). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
“atomic weight determination 2:344h 
‘chemical analysis principles 4:82d 
‘coloration mechanisms in animals 4:914d 
‘ferrite microwave behaviour 7:249h 
‘hydrogen rotation and spin interactions 
12:305f; illus. 306 
‘hydrogen structure and analysis 9:97e 
-magnetic dipole moments 11:320f 
‘molecular vibration and absorption 12:315h 
‘nuclear magnetic moment 
measurement 13:336d 
-semiconductor behaviour research 16:527b 
‘solid state interaction properties 16:1042e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
electron paramagnetic resonance; nuclear 
magnetic resonance 


magnetic storm, disturbances of the Earth’s 
upper atmosphere brought on by solar flares, 
bright eruptions from the visible portion of 
the Sun’s chromosphere. The material as- 
sociated with this explosion consists primarily 
of protons and electrons with an energy of a 
few thousand electron volts. Called plasma, 
this material moves through the interplane- 
tary medium at speeds ranging from 1,000 to 
2,000 kilometres (600 to 1,200 miles) per sec- 
ond, so that the ejected material reaches the 
Earth in approximately 21 hours. The incom- 
ing pressure of the plasma is then transmitted 
to the outer edge of the Earth’s magneto- 
sphere; this causes an increase in the observed 
geomagnetic field at the ground, perhaps 
through hydromagnetic waves. 

During these few minutes—the sudden com- 
mencement phase—of the storm, the horizon- 
tal component of the geomagnetic field in- 
creases suddenly 20 to 30 gammas over the 
entire globe. The increase persists for two to 
six hours and is classified as the initial phase 
of the storm. One theory holds that, during 
the initial phase, added pressure on the 
Earth’s magnetosphere causes the tail of the 
magnetosphere to be extended, thereby result- 
ing in an unstable condition. To correct this 
situation, the newly created magnetic lines in 
the interior of the tail contract rapidly, there- 
by sending plasma from the neutral sheet of 
the magnetosphere toward the night side of 
the Earth. This plasma injection results in in- 
tense auroral displays in the polar regions, 
while the contractions are observed on the 
Earth as a severe magnetic disturbance known 
as a polar substorm. This portion of the storm 
is followed by the storm’s main phase, lasting 
12 to 48 hours, during which the horizontal 
component of the field drops 50 to 100 gam- 
mas, probably because of the injection or in- 
flation of the magnetosphere by the incoming 
plasma. In the last stages, or recovery phase, 
the newly injected plasma drains slowly over 
several days into the interplanetary medium 
or the atmosphere, and the geomagnetic field 
approaches its pre-storm condition. 

“aurora storm activity sequence 2:376c 
-Earth’s magnetic field variations 6:31d 
‘electric currents in Earth’s mantle 6:50a 
-Humboldt scientific study 
organization 8:119le 

‘ionospheric disturbance interactions 9:815c; 
illus. 814 

-plasma occurrences 14:510e 

‘solar flare energy emissions 15:468h 

-Van Allen radiation particle motion 19:21h 


magnetic survey, one of the tools used by 
the exploration geophysicist in his search for 
mineral-bearing ore bodies or even oil-bearing 
sedimentary structures. The essential feature 
is the measurement of the magnetic-field in- 
tensity, and sometimes the magnetic inclina- 
tion, or dip and declination (departure from 
geographic north) at several stations. If the 
object of the survey is to make a rapid recon- 
naissance of an area, a magnetic-intensity pro- 
file is made only over the target area. If the 
object of the survey is to delineate already dis- 


covered structures, the geophysicist sets up a 
grid over the area and makes measurements 
at each station on the grid. The corrected data 
he records is then entered on a scale drawing 
of the grid, and contour lines are drawn be- 
tween points of equal intensity to give a mag- 
netic map of the target area that may clearly 
indicate the size and extent of the anomalous 
body to the trained eye of the interpreting 
geophysicist. 
-earth’s magnetic field distribution 6:28e 
-geophysical exploration and 

magnetometer 7:80g 


magnetic susceptibility, measure of the re- 
sponse of a material to a magnetic field. In na- 
ture this measure is related to the amount of 
magnetite or other ferromagnetic material in a 
mineral deposit. Magnetic susceptibility, or, 
more properly, magnetic susceptibility con- 
trast is used in interpreting the magnetic 
anomalies (variations in the expected magnet- 
ic field) found in magnetic surveys, giving 
probable dimensions of the subsurface mag- 
netic body. 

Pauli magnetic susceptibility 11:1089f 


magnetic tape recording, method of pre- 
serving electrical signals as magnetic patterns 
on a thin plastic tape coated with finely pow- 
dered iron oxide or another magnetic materi- 
al. The electrical signals may be either audio, 
video, or data. 

In recording on magnetic tape, the signal 
passes through a recording head as the tape is 
drawn past, leaving a magnetic imprint on the 
tape. When the recorded tape is drawn past 
the reproducing head (frequently the same as 
the recording head), a signal is induced that is 
the equivalent of the recorded signal. This sig- 
nal is amplified, processed, and fed to the ap- 
propriate equipment, which may be a sound 
system (audio recording), a television receiver 
or transmitter (video recording), or a comput- 
er (data recording), Tapes are easily erased 
(demagnetized) for reuse. Tape speeds for 
sound recording vary from less than 2 inches 
(5 centimetres) per second to as much as 15 
inches (37.5 centimetres). Video signals occu- 
py a much wider bandwidth than do sound 
signals, requiring a much higher relative speed 
between the tape and the head. In one system, 
the increased speed is achieved by mounting 
four heads on a rapidly rotating wheel in such 
a manner that the heads scan the tape trans- 
versely at high speed while the tape moves 
forward at relatively low speed. 

Prerecorded tapes in the form of cassettes 
(q.v.) and cartridges for home sound systems 
were in widespread use in the early 1970s, and 
similar arrangements for home video record- 
ing and playback were under development. 
‘automatic typewriters and dictating machine 

use 13:510b 
‘automation programming and control 2:509a 
‘communication development role 18:52e 
‘computer storage and memory 

devices 4:105la 
‘development and present-day types 17:55g 

passim to 57d 
electronic and computer control 

system 6:678d 
electronic music developments 6:673h 
‘information dissemination methods 9:569e 
introduction to programmed 

typesetting 14:1057h 
‘laws of evidence in U.S. and U.K. 4:1004e 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:693f 
-measurement recording techniques 11:732f 
‘motion picture sound tracks 12:549a 
‘musical composition with synthesizer 4:25¢ 
-radio interferometer antenna link 18:103e 
-recorded alteration of live music 12:693b 
‘sound recording principles 11:339d 
‘television recording methods 18:120c_ " 
ras enedie variation (physics): see magnetic 
declination. ; oh} Al eee Bec 


magnetism 11:309, the phenomenon as- 
sociated with the motion of electric charges in 
atoms and matter. The motion of an elec 
in its orbit, the flow of electrons in a. 


’ ing wire, the passage of ions (atoms or mole- 
cules that have gained or lost one or more 
electrons) in an evacuated tube—each pro- 
duces magnetism, that is, a magnetic field. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

General aspects of magnetism 11:310c 

ee effects of steady electrical currents 

ic 

The motion of charged particles in magnetic and 
electrical fields 319b 

The laws of electromagnetic induction 321d 

Inductance and magnetic energy 321f 

General properties of magnetic materials 322g 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-atomic structure and properties 2:342g 
-development of scientific theories 14:389h 
-direction change in minerals 6:86e 
-Earth planetary properties 6;61c 
-Earth’s magnetic field characteristics 6:26g 
electricity principles and theory 6:537g 
-electromagnetic radiation relationship 6:649b 
‘electronic inductance and magnetic 
flux 6:680h 
‘electron quantum numbers 6:666g 
-Faraday’s experimental innovations 7:173f 
-ferrite magnetic properties 7:248e 
‘ferromagnetic dipole alignment 7:251a; illus. 
-field effects on waves and particles 15:401f 
-free radicals and electron paramagnetic 
resonance 15:423d 
-Galaxy magnetic field studies 7:844f 
-Gay-Lussac’s meteorologic studies 7:968d 
-high pressure effects on magnetism 8:870f 
-ligand-field theory 18:610f 
-low-temperature properties 11:162f 
-magnetic-resonance theory 11:305a 
-magnet properties and applications 11:332h 
-material flaw and electromagnetism 11:630d 
-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:408e 
-Maxwell and electromagnetic theory of 
light 11:718a 
‘metal testing and magnetic flaw 11:1077g 
Mossbauer measurement of 
magnetization 12:492e 
‘nuclear spin and magnetic moments 13:336a 
particle accelerator mechanics 1:26h 
‘physics principles and theory 14:425c 
Pierre Curie’s research and discoveries 5:371c 
‘proton gyromagnetic ratio measurement 5:77f 
-pulsar spin and magnetic interaction 15:269b 
‘rare-earth physical properties 15:520f 
-rock and mineral properties 15:962a 
-rock magnetization processes 15:942g 
-semiconductor and insulator 
properties 16:528h 
oot and terrestrial magnetic fields 17:799a; 
illus. 
solid state magnetic properties 16:1040f 
‘temperature measurement method 18:326h 
-thermonuclear plasma 13:311c; illus. 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

basic concepts and properties: see Curie point; 
dipole, magnetic; flux density, magnetic; in- 
ductance; line of force; Lorentz force; mag- 
netic field; magnetic field strength; magnetic 
flux; magnetic force; magnetic pole; magnetiza- 
tion; permeability, magnetic; susceptibility, 
magnetic 

laws of magnetism: Ampere’s law; Biot-Savart 
law; Faraday’s law of induction; Lenz’s law 
types of magnetism: anti-ferromagnetism; dia- 
magnetism; ferrimagnetism; paramagnetism 

other magnetic effects in materials: ferromagnetic 
domain; hysteresis, magnetic; magnetic circuit; 
magnetostriction; magnon 


magnetite, also called LODESTONE or MAG- 
NETIC IRON ORE, iron oxide mineral (FeFe2O4) 
that is the chief member of the spinel (q.v.) se- 
ries. Minerals in this series form black to 
. brownish, metallic, moderately hard octahe- 
drons and masses in igneous and metamorphic 
rocks and in granite pegmatites, stony meteor- 
ites, and high-temperature sulfide veins. The 
spinel series also contains magnesioferrite 
(magnesium iron oxide, MgFe2Os), franklinite 
(zine iron oxide, ZnFe20a), jacobsite (man- 
ganese iron oxide, MnFe2Os), and trevorite 
(nickel iron oxide, NiFe2Ou). All are magnet- 
ic, although franklinite and jacobsite are only 


weakly so; magnetite, which frequently has 


distinct north and south poles, has been 


Magnetite in talc from Chester, Vt. 
E.R, Degginger—EB Inc. 


known for this property as far back as c. 500 

Bc. For detailed physical properties, see table 

under oxide minerals. 

‘compass development significance 4:1039f 

-crystals in gabbro, illus. 2 9:221 

-earth’s magnetic field discoveries 6:26g 

‘formula and metamorphic occurrence 12:8c; 
table 

‘igneous rock minerals, table 3 9:202 

‘inclusion in olivines 13:56le 

-iron ore composition and distribution 9:894g; 
table 895 

-iron ore deposits and formation process 
13:663c; illus. 

‘iron oxidation reactions 7:1032h 

-iron oxide properties and structure 18:615h 

-magnetic field discoveries 6:26g¢ 

-magnetic properties discovery 11:311b 

-magnetism and occurrence 15:962c 

-mica inclusions and stability limits 12:94d; 
table 296 

-mollusk radula capping 6:715e 

-occurrence and ore bodies 12:237b 

-Precambrian banded iron formations 2:315g 

‘rock magnetization and 
demagnetization 15:943g 

-sailing ship navigation innovations 16:158g 

‘transition metal catalysts 18:608f 


magnetization, or MAGNETIC POLARIZATION, 
a measure of the average amount of magne- 
tism within a unit volume of a specific mag- 
netic material in terms of the alignment of 
minute magnets microscopic to subatomic in 
size, called dipoles; or magnetic dipole mo- 
ment per unit volume of a material. See 
dipole, magnetic. 

Magnetization is thus a property of magne- 
tized matter. There is no magnetization in 
empty space, even though a magnetic field 
may be present. Within a ferromagnetic 
material, such as iron or nickel, the magneti- 
zation may vary from zero to a relatively large 
maximum value depending on the extent to 
which the magnetic dipoles are aligned by the 
application of an external magnetizing field. 
Thus, the total magnetic field, or flux density, 
within a ferromagnetic material may be com- 
posed substantially of magnetization. See also 
magnetic field strength. 

-ferromagnetic dipole alignment 7:251la; illus. 

-ferromagnetic material properties 11:333b 

-iron ore separation 11:1064g 

‘magnetic material properties 11:313c 

‘rock magnetization processes 15:943c 

-sea-floor spreading and changes in magnetic 
field of the Earth 16:444e 

-sedimentary rock properties 16:468h 


magneto, alternator with permanent magnets 
used to generate current for the ignition in an 
internal-combustion engine. 

-gasoline engine construction 7:935g 


magnetohydrodynamic devices 11:329, 
mechanisms that use the interaction between 
an electrically conducting fluid and a magnetic 
field to generate an electric current. 

The text article covers magnetohydrodynam- 
ic and electrogasdynamic devices, detailing 
the basic principles of operation, the historical 
background, practical applications, practical 
design considerations, environmental factors, 
and future prospects for the devices. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-electromagnetic operation principle 11: ee 

*MHD bearing 11:253c 
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-plasma applications in power 

production 14:508h 
-plasma in magnetic trap 13:311c; illus. 
‘pump types and uses 15:273g 
‘rocket guidance system operation 15:935h 
‘thermionic device comparison 18:289b 


magnetohydrodynamics, also called mMac- 
NETOFLUID MECHANICS, OF HYDROMAGNETICS, 
the description of the behaviour of a plasma 
(q.v.), Or, in general, any electrically conduct- 
ing fluid in the presence of electric and mag- 
netic fields. 

A plasma can be defined in terms of its con- 
stituents, using equations to describe the elec- 
trons, ions, neutral particles, etc. It is often 
more convenient, however, to treat it as a sin- 
gle fluid, even though it differs from fluids 
that are not ionized in that it is strongly in- 
fluenced by electric and magnetic fields, both 
of which can be imposed on the plasma or 
generated by the plasma; the equations de- 
scribing the behaviour of the plasma, there- 
fore, must involve the intimate relationship 
between the plasma and the associated fields. 

The inclusion of magnetic effects gives rise to 
a number of quantities that have counterparts 
in ordinary fluid mechanics; for example: 
magnetic viscosity, pressure, Reynolds num- 
ber (q.v.), and diffusion. 

-earth’s magnetic field origins 6:33c 
-foundations and study trends 14:505c 
-wave from solar flare 17:806g 


magnetometer, instrument for measuring 
the strength of a magnetic field, usually ap- 
plied specifically to an instrument for making 
a magnetic survey (g.v.) as in geophysical 
investigations of the Earth. 

-flux density measurement 11:314b 

-geological forms and structure studies 7:1060a 
-magnetic-resonance measurement 11:308d 
-nickel ore exploration 13:71h 

-rock magnetization measurement 15:945a 
-sea-floor spreading evidence 16:444c 
-submarine detection by aircraft 19:600c 


magnetomotive force: see magnetic circuit. 


magneton, unit of magnetic moment (the 
product of a magnet’s pole strength and the 
distance between its poles) used in the study 
of subatomic particles. The Bohr magneton, 
named in honour of the 20th-century Danish 
physicist Niels Bohr, is equal to about 9.273 
x 10-2! erg per gauss per particle. The nu- 
clear magneton, calculated using the mass of 
the proton (rather than that of the electron, 
used to calculate the Bohr magneton) equals 
Y%4s36 Bohr magneton. See dipole, magnetic. 
-physical constant measurement 
standards 5:77g 


magnetopause, outer limit of the Earth’s at- 

mosphere and boundary of the magneto- 

sphere, a region in which the Earth’s magnetic 

field (g.v.) controls the motion of charged par- 

ticles. See also atmosphere. 

-aeronomy theory and research 2:326b 

-earth’s magnetic field characteristics 6:27f; 
illus. 


magnetophone, any of various recording de- 
vices involving the magnetization of a ferro- 
magnetic tape. 

-use of film-coated tape 17:55f 


magnetoresistance, change in electrical re- 
sistance of a conductor (generally an increase) 
when an external magnetic field is applied or 


~ strengthened. Characteristic of most electron 


conductors, the effect is greatest in ferromag- 
netic metals and their alloys, and in semicon- 
ductors. 

-metals theory and properties 11:1090f 

-sound detection devices 17:32a 


magnetosphere, region in the atmosphere 
where magnetic phenomena and the high at- 
mospheric conductivity caused by ionization 
are important in determining the behaviour of 
charged particles. 


magnetostatic field 492 


The Earth, in contrast to Mars and Venus, 
has a significant surface magnetic field (ap- 
proximately 0.5 gauss), which, like its gravita- 
tional field, becomes weaker as the distance 
from the centre of the Earth increases. In the 
direction of the Sun, at approximately 10 
Earth radii (almost 65,000 kilometres, or 
40,000 miles), the magnetic field is so weak 
that the pressure associated with particles es- 
caping from the Earth’s gravity is comparable 
to the opposing pressure associated with the 
solar wind—the flux mainly of protons and 
electrons escaping from the Sun’s gravitation- 
al field. This equilibrium region, with a char- 
acteristic thickness of 100 kilometres (60 
miles), is called the magnetopause and marks 
the outer boundary of the magnetosphere. 
The lower boundary of the magnetosphere is 
approximately several shundred kilometres 
above the Earth’s surface. 
On the night side, or the side away from the 
Sun, the forces associated with the magnetic 
field and the solar wind are parallel, and thus 
the magnetosphere extends a considerable dis- 
tance, possibly even several astronomical 
units (one astronomical unit is about 1.5 x 
10® kilometres). 
In the direction perpendicular to the solar 
wind, the random motion of the solar-wind 
particles exerts a small pressure on the mag- 
netic field, constricting the magnetosphere 
slightly. The net result is that the shape of the 
magnetosphere in gross terms is similar to 
that of a comet, with the Earth located near 
the nucleus, or head, of the “comet” and the 
magnetospheric “tail” trailing out well 
beyond the Earth, away from the Sun. 
Between 10 and 13 Earth radii toward the 
Sun, there exists the magnetosheath, a region 
of magnetic turbulence in which both the 
magnitude and direction of Earth’s magnetic 
field vary erratically. This disturbed region is 
thought to be caused by the production of 
magnetohydrodynamic shock waves, which, 
in turn, are caused by high-velocity solar-wind 
particles. Ahead of this bow shock boundary, 
toward the Sun, is the undisturbed solar wind. 
-aeronomy theory and research 2:326a 
‘atmospheric physics and chemistry 2:308c 
-aurora causes and storms 2:374a 
-Earth’s magnetic field characteristics 6:27f; 
illus. 

galactic X-ray emission theories 19:1066g 

‘ionosphere structure and properties 9:810e; 
illus. 813 

-plasma occurrences in universe 14:509h; 
table 

-solar-wind plasma interaction 9:788h 

-Van Allen belt distortion and solar wind 
19:22h; illus. 23 


magnetostatic field: see magnetic field. 


magnetostriction, change in the dimensions 
of a ferromagnetic material, such as iron or 
nickel, produced by a change in the direction 
and extent of its magnetization. An iron rod 
placed in a magnetic field directed along its 
length stretches slightly in a weak magnetic 
field and contracts slightly in a strong magnet- 
ic field. Mechanically stretching and com- 
pressing a magnetized iron rod inversely pro- 
duces fluctuations in the magnetization of the 
rod, This effect is utilized in nickel magneto- 
striction transducers that transmit and receive 
high-frequency sound vibrations. A bent iron 
rod will straighten a bit in a longitudinally di- 
rected magnetic field, and a straight rod carry- 
ing an electric current will twist slightly in a 
magnetic field, 
-metal electronic properties 11:1090f 
*sonar transducers and acoustic waves 17:4d 
-sound production method 17:30e 
‘telephone receiver development 18:83d 
‘ultrasonic wave generation and 

magnetostrictive transducer 18:840g; 

illus, 841 


magnetron, diode vacuum tube consisting of 
cylindrical (straight wire) cathode and coaxial 


anode structure, between which a dc (direct 
current) potential creates an electric field. A 
magnetic field is applied longitudinally by an 
external magnet. Connected to a resonant 
line, it can act as an oscillator. Suitably de- 
signed and used, magnetrons are capable of 
generating extremely high frequencies and 
also short bursts of very high power. They are 
an important source of power in radar sys- 
tems and in microwave ovens. 

‘electronic amplification of microwave 6:680a 
‘klystron similarities and uses 6:688g 

‘radar development 15:370b 

‘radio-frequency heating use 15:45lg 


magnets and _ electromagnets 11:332. 
Magnets are materials having the property of 
attracting iron; electromagnets, their electric 
counterparts, consist of a core surrounded by 
a wire coil through which an electric current is 
passed imparting the power of attracting iron 
to the core while the current is flowing. 

The text article is divided into four sections: 
(1) magnetic properties, including the magnet- 
ization process, and demagnetization and 
magnetic anisotropy; (2) magnetic materials, 
covering powder magnets, barium ferrites, 
and permeable materials; (3) electromagnets, 
including solenoids, relays, and design of large 
electromagnets; and (4) general applications, 
including the operation of some important de- 
vices in communications, research, the electri- 
cal industry, and magnetic recording, 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘cobalt alloy production and use 4:808h 
“compass utilization of magnet 4:1041b 
‘computer storage and memory 
devices 4:1050g 
‘cryogenics and superconductive devices 5:321f 
‘dynamic microphones and speakers 17:58a 
‘electric motor development and 
designs 6:610c 
‘electron microscope magnetic-field 
lenses 12:135c 
‘ferrite magnet properties 7:248c 
‘inductor principles and designs 6:681d 
‘iron magnetic alloy uses 9:897f 
‘magnetism technological applications 11:310h 
-magnetohydrodynamic field and 
superconductor 11:33lg 
‘magneto-optical shutter design 14:343a 
‘nickel alloy composition and uses 13:73c 
‘particle accelerator mechanisms 1:24c; illus. 
-perpetual machine power sources 14:103e 
‘proton gyromagnetic ratio measurement 5:77f 
‘rock magnetism discovery 15:942¢ 
‘surgical techniques for eye injury 7:122g 
‘tape recording of sound 17:55f 
‘telegraph development 18:68h 
television camera tube operation 18;111f 
timepiece power drive systems 4:749c 
‘ultracentrifuge rotor 3:1146e; illus. 


Magnificat, the hymn of praise by Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, found in Luke 1:46-55 and 
incorporated into the liturgical services of the 
Western churches (at Vespers) and of the 
Eastern Orthodox churches (at the morning 
services). Though some scholars have con- 
tended that this canticle was a song of Eliza- 
beth (the wife of Zechariah and the mother of 
John the Baptist), a relative of Mary, most 
early Greek and Latin manuscripts regard it 
as the “Song of Mary.” 

Named after its first line in Latin (““Magnifi- 
cat anima mea Dominum,” or “My soul mag- 
nifies the Lord”’), the Magnificat is reminiscent 
of and perhaps based upon the “Song of Han- 
nah,” the mother of Samuel (the great 11th- 
century [Bc] judge of Israel), who sang forth 
upon learning that she was to bear a son, “My 
heart exults in the Lord,” 

At solemn Vespers the burning of incense 
and the use of elaborate musical settings have 
been connected with the chanting of the Mag- 
nificat. It has been chanted in all eight modes 
of the plainsong and has been the subject of 
numerous other settings by various composers 
up to the 20th century. 

‘variation in Renaissance vocal music 19:28a 


magnification, in optics, the size of an image 
relative to the size of the object creating it. 
Linear (sometimes called lateral or transverse) 


magnification refers to the ratio of image 
length to object length measured in planes 
that are perpendicular to the optical axis. A 
negative value of linear magnification denotes 
an inverted image. Longitudinal magnification 
denotes the factor by which an image in- 
creases in size, as measured along the optical 
axis. Angular magnification is equal to the 
ratio of the tangents of the angles subtended 
by an object and its image when measured 
from a given point in the instrument, as with 
magnifiers and binoculars. There is no 
theoretical limit to the amount of magnifica- 
tion possible in an optical system, but practi- 
cal magnification is limited by the system’s re- 
solving power—i.e., its ability to form distin- 
guishable images of objects separated by 
small angular distances. A unit of magnifica- 
tion commonly used in microscopes and tele- 
scopes is the diameter, the magnification in 
diameters being equal to the number of times 


‘the linear dimensions of the object are in- 


creased. 
‘image size and Lagrange’s law 13:611h 
-measurement signal enlargement 
means 11:730g 
‘microscope power of various lenses 12:128h; 
table 131 
optics of ideal lens design 13:603h; illus. 604 
‘telescopic lens parameters 18:97d 


Magnisia, department (nomds), Thessaly, 
Greece. 
‘area and population table 8:318 


Magnitogorsk, town, Chelyabinsk oblast 
(administrative region), western Russian Sovi- 
et Federated Socialist Republic, on the Ural 
River. It was founded in 1929 to exploit the 
rich magnetite iron ore of Mt. Magnitnaya, 
just east of the town. The gigantic iron- and 
steelworks, several times enlarged, was one of 
the world’s largest in 1970, with a steel capaci- 
ty of 10,000,000 tons annually. By then local 
ores were nearing exhaustion, and ores are 
now secured largely from Rudny in Kazakh- 
stan; coking coal is from Karaganda. There 
are also engineering, cement, glass, and light 
industries. The Ural is dammed to form two 
reservoirs within the town and although the 
steelworks and oldest part of the town lie on 
the left bank, most subsequent growth has 
been on the right bank, where air pollution is 
less. Magnitogorsk has teacher-training and 
mining-metallurgical institutes. Pop. (1970) 
364,000. 

53°27’ N, 59°04’ E 

-map, Soviet Union 17;322 

-resources and population 17:332a 


magnitude, in mathematics, the property of 
size or greatness with respect to a collection of 
elements or to such geometric attributes as 
length, angle, area, or volume. 

-Euclidean geometry principles 7:1100b 
‘historical development of geometry 11:654g 
-real analysis principles 1:773b 


magnitude, in astronomy, measure of the 
brightness of a star or other celestial body. 
The brighter the object, the lower the number 
assigned as a magnitude, In ancient times, 
stars were ranked in six magnitude classes by 
eye estimate, the first magnitude class con- 
taining the brightest stars. In 1850 the English 
astronomer Norman Robert Pogson proposed 
the system now in use. One magnitude is now 
defined as a difference in brightness of 2.512 
times; i.e., a star of magnitude 5.0 is 2.512 
times as bright as one of magnitude 6,0. Thus, 
a difference of five magnitudes corresponds to 
a brightness ratio of 100 to 1. After standardi- 
zation and assignment of the zero point, the 
brightest class was found to contain too great 
a range of luminosities, and negative magni- 
tudes were introduced to spread the range. 
Apparent magnitude is the brightness of an 
object as it appears to an observer on Earth. 
The Sun’s apparent magnitude is —26.7, that 
of the full Moon is about —11, and that of the 
bright star Sirius, —1.6, The faintest stars visi- 
ble through the largest telescopes are of (ap- 
proximately) apparent magnitude 20, 


lute magnitude is the brightness an object 
would exhibit if placed at a distance of 10 par- 
secs (32.6 light years). The Sun’s absolute 
magnitude is 4.8. 

Bolometric magnitude is that measured by 
including a star’s entire radiation, not just the 
portion visible as light. Monochromatic mag- 
nitude is that measured only in some very nar- 
row segment of the spectrum. Narrow-band 
magnitudes are based on slightly wider seg- 
ments of the spectrum and broad-band mag- 
nitudes on areas wider still. Because ordinary 
photographic plates are more sensitive to blue 
light than is the eye, photographic magnitude 
is sometimes called blue magnitude. Visual 
magnitude may be called yellow magnitude, 
because the eye is most sensitive to light of 
that colour. The relationship between visual 
and photographic magnitudes is called the 
colour index (q.v.). Visual magnitudes can 
now be measured by special photographic 
plates or by photoelectric means. 

-brightness as distance measure 18:1013f 
-brightness measurement systems 2:247b 
-galaxy distance measurement 7:829b 

passim to 834e 

-interstellar matter and Cepheid 

magnitude 9:792a 

- Jupiter satellite radius estimation 10:351g; 

table 

‘minor planet brightness 

determination 14:493b 
-photometric catalogues and 
measurement 2:230e 
‘photometry principles and 
measurements 14:347b 
-photomultiplier tube determinations 18:104d 

-Ptolemy’s Almagest classification 2:225h 
-quasar and star comparison 15:327h 
-scale, measurement methods, and 

systems 17:587e 


Magnolia, city, seat of Columbia County, 
southwestern Arkansas, U.S., on the West 
Gulf Coastal Plain. Founded as the county 
seat in 1853, it was named for the tree Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, native to Arkansas, It 
evolved as a cotton town and a farm market- 
processing centre. In 1938 its economic base 
changed with the discovery of the Buckner oil 
field; the petroleum and gas industry devel- 
oped, followed by light manufacturing. Mag- 
nolia is the seat of Southern Arkansas Univer- 
sity, formerly Southern State College (found- 
ed 1909 as an agricultural school). Inc. town, 
1855; city, 1949, Pop. (1980) 11,909. 

33°16’ N, 93°14’ W 

-map, United States 18:909 

magnolia, common name for members of the 
genus Magnolia (family Magnoliaceae, order 
Magnoliales), about 80 species of trees and 
shrubs native to North and Central America, 
the Himalayas, and eastern Asia. They are 


Magnolia (Magnolia fraseri) 
J. Horace McFarland Co. 


valued for their large and fragrant white, yel- 
low, pink, or purple flowers and frequently 
handsome leaves and conelike fruits. Some 
are important garden ornamentals; others are 
local timber sources. They have evergreen or 
deciduous, alternate smooth-margined leaves. 


a 


The flowers, usually cuplike and fragrant, are 
located at the branch tips and have three se- 
pals, 6 to 12 petals arranged in 2 to 4 series, 
and many spirally arranged stamens. The nu- 
merous simple ovaries in the centre later form 
a conelike fruit. The seeds, usually reddish, 
often hang pendulously by slender threads. 

Some of the more popular species, native to 
North America and relatively hardy and 
deciduous trees unless otherwise noted, are: 
laurel, or southern magnolia, or sweet bay 
(M. grandiflora), a 3\1-metre (102-foot) ever- 
green with thick, shining leaves; sweet bay 
(M. virginiana), 19 metres tall with leathery 
leaves; big-leaf magnolia (M. macrophylla), 
15 metres with purple-based blooms; umbrel- 
la tree (M. tripetala), 12 metres with leaves 60 
centimetres (2 feet) long that are sometimes 
used as rain shields; cucumber tree (M. 
acuminata), a 30-metre tree with cucumber- 
shaped, rosy fruits; and Thompson’s mag- 
nolia (M. tripetala X virginiana), a hybrid be- 
tween the umbrella tree and the laurel mag- 
nolia. 

Well-known Asian species include lily mag- 
nolia (M. liliflora), a four-metre shrubby tree 
that has purple blossoms with white interiors; 
yulan magnolia (M. denudata), a 60-metre 
tree; saucer magnolia (M. soulangeana), a 
gray-barked hybrid between the lily magnolia 
and the yulan magnolia with flowers that may 
be white, pink, crimson, or purplish; Oyama 
magnolia (M. sieboldii), a nine-metre tree with 
crimson fruits; and star magnolia (M. stellata) 
of similar height with spidery flowers. 
‘angiosperm diversity, illus. 1 1:877 
-M. denudata in flower, illus. 18:Tree, 

Plate 4 
primitive flower form 14:380g 
‘types and uses 11:340d; illus. 


Magnoliaceae, magnolia family of the order 
Magnoliales that contains 12 genera and 210 
species, including many handsome, fragrant- 
flowering trees and shrubs. Most have simple 
leaves, and an elongated conelike floral axis 
with flowers that have six tepals (sepals and 
petals that are not distinctly different), many 
spirally arranged stamens, and one, two, or 
many carpels (structures of the pistil—the 
female reproductive organ). The seeds of 
many species hang by threads from the cone- 
like fruits. In most species, the flowers are 
bisexual and are borne on branch tips. The 
long floral axis, spiral arrangement of the 
flower parts, and simple vessels (water-con- 
ducting cells) in the wood all mark the family 
aS a primitive one on the evolutionary scale. 
Once widely distributed in Eurasia and North 
America, the family is now concentrated in 
the southeastern United States, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean, and in East and 
Southeast Asia. 

The family is important primarily for its or- 
namental species. Some plants yield perfume, 
while others are valuable timber sources. 
‘angiosperm diversity, illus. 1 1:877 
-features and classification 11:340d passim to 

343h; illus. 
-phylogenic status compared with 

orchids 13:655b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
anise; champac; Liriodendron; magnolia; tulip 
tree 


Magnoliales 11:340, primitive order of 
flowering plants composed of 8 families, 166 
genera, and about 1,800 species, mostly native 
to the tropics. All members are woody shrubs 
and trees, many of which are important as or- 
namentals or for their timbers, fruits, per- 
fumes and spices. 

The text article covers the order’s structural 
diversity and distribution, economic impor- 
tance, structural features, fossil record, distin- 
guishing taxonomic features, annotated clas- 
sification, and critical appraisal. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘angiosperm features and classification 1:882d 
-Aristolochiales’ evolutionary origin 1:1153d 
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-Laurales comparison 10:709g passim to 712b 
-phylogenic status compared with 
orchids 13:655b 
-Piperales primitive origin 14:468h 
-Ranunculales primitive linkage theory 15:508g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
common plants: see champac; cherimoya; mag- 
nolia; pawpaw; soursop; tulip tree; ylang-ylang 
families: Annonaceae; Magnoliaceae; Myris- 
ticaceae; Winteraceae; 
genera: Liriodendron; Rollinia 


Magnoliophyta (botany): see angiosperm. 


Magnoliopsida, also called picoTyLEDONES, 
botanical class comprising the dicotyledonous 
plants, which together with the class Liliop- 
sida (the monocotyledons) make up the divi- 
sion Magnoliophyta (the flowering plants, or 
angiosperms). See also dicotyledon. 
-monocot-—dicot comparison 1:882d 


Magnon, small quantity of energy corre- 
sponding to a specific decrease in magnetic 
strength that travels as a unit through a mag- 
netic substance. 

In a magnetic substance, such as iron, each 
atom acts as a small individual magnet. These 
atomic magnets tend to point in the same di- 
rection, so that their magnetic fields reinforce 
each other. When the direction of one atomic 
magnet is reversed, the total magnetic 
strength of the group is decreased. A definite 
amount of energy is required to reverse such a 
magnet. This energy, involving the decrease in 
magnetic strength of the group of atoms, con- 
stitutes a magnon. 

According to the laws of quantum mechan- 
ics, the reversal of a single atomic magnet is 
equivalent to a partial reversal of all the 
atomic magnets in a group. This partial rever- 
sal spreads through the solid as a wave of dis- 
crete energy transferal. This wave is called a 
spin wave, because the magnetism of each 
atom is produced by the spin of unpaired elec- 
trons in its structure. Thus, a magnon is a 
quantized spin wave. As the temperature of a 
magnetic substance is increased, its magnetic 
strength decreases, corresponding to the pres- 
ence of a large number of magnons. 
-ferromagnetic dependence on 

temperature 7:253e 


Magnum Photos, cooperative photo agency 
founded by Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert 
Capa, and others in 1947, 

‘association with Cartier-Bresson 3:972b 


Magnus I Olafsson, the Good (b. 1024, 
Norway—d. Oct. 25, 1047, Skibby, Den.), 
Norwegian ruler, king of Norway (1035-47) 
and Denmark (1042-47), who wrested 
hegemony in the two Scandinavian nations 
from descendants of Canute the Great (died 
1035), king of Denmark and England. 

An illegitimate son of the Norwegian king 
Olaf II Haraldsson (St. Olaf), Magnus was 
named after the Holy Roman emperor Char- 
lemagne (Old Norse Karlamagnts) and was 
taken to Russia at the age of four with his fa- 
ther, who had been exiled by Canute. In 1035 
the chiefs of Norway rebelled against the rule 
of Canute’s son Sweyn (Svein) and elected 
Magnus king. Canute’s son Hardecanute, who 
became king of Denmark in 1035 and England 
in 1040, also claimed the Norwegian throne 
but later accepted Magnus’ sovereignty. The 
two rulers agreed that whoever survived 
would rule both Norway and Denmark. 

When Hardecanute died in 1042, Magnus 
also became king of Denmark and appointed 
as his viceroy Canute’s nephew Sweyn (Svein) 
Estridsson (later Sweyn II, g.v.). Sweyn, how- 
ever, soon challenged Magnus’ sovereignty in 
Denmark. Magnus received the support of 
most Danes, who needed his help against the 
Wends (Slavs) in southern Jutland, and he re- 
peatedly defeated Sweyn in battle. After Mag- 
nus’ uncle Harald III Hardraade returned 
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from Constantinople (now Istanbul) in 1045, 
the two men agreed to share the kingdom. 
Magnus died in a campaign launched by the 
co-rulers against Denmark in 1047, aborting 
his plans to claim the English throne. 
-Hardecanute succession conflict 3:204b 
-Scandinavian political development 16:307e 


Magnus I Ladulas (1240-90), king of Swe- 
den, reigned 1275-90. 
‘Swedish political development 16:310e 


Magnus II Eriksson (king of Sweden and 
Norway): see Magnus VII Eriksson. 


Magnus III Barefoot, in Old Norse mac- 
NUS Il BARFOT (b. c. 1073, Norway—d. Au- 
gust 1103, Ulster), king of Norway (1093- 
1103), warrior who consolidated Norwegian 
rule in the Orkney and Hebrides islands and 
on the Isle of Man (all now part of the United 
Kingdom). 

After succeeding his father, Olaf III Harald- 
sson, Magnus initially ruled jointly with his 
cousin Haakon and became sole ruler on 
Haakon’s death the following year. In 1098 he 
launched expeditions to the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man and responded to Welsh pleas for 
help against the Normans by attacking An- 
glesey, where he defeated the Norman earls 
Hugh of Chester and Hugh of Shrewsbury. 
Magnus had attacked Sweden shortly after 
becoming king, but he made peace with the 
Swedish king Ingi in 1101 and married his 
daughter Margaret. 

Magnus made another expedition to the 
western islands in 1102, visiting the Hebrides 
and Orkneys and the Isle of Man. He was 
killed in Ireland in August 1103 while foraging 
for food. Norwegian control of the Isle of 
Man soon ended, but earls who ruled Orkney 
recognized the sovereignty of the Norwegian 
king almost continually until 1468, and the 
Orkney and Hebrides dioceses became part of 
the Norwegian Church. By establishing closer 
relations with the islands Magnus stimulated 
trade with the British Isles. 

-Norwegian political development 16:309d 
-Scotland’s occupation by Norse 3:233h 


Magnus IV the Blind (b. c. 1115, Norway 
—d. 1139, Norway), joint ruler of Norway 
(1130-35), with Harald ITV Gille, whose abor- 
tive attempt (1137-39) to wrest sovereignty 
from Ingi the Hunchback and Sigurd II the 
Mouth, sons of Harald IV, ended the first 
epoch in the period of Norwegian civil wars 
(1130-1240). 

The son of the Norwegian king Sigurd I 
Jerusalemfarer, Magnus succeeded to the 
throne jointly with Harald IV Gille in 1130. In 
1134 war broke out between the two rulers, 
and the following year Magnus was seized by 
Harald, maimed, blinded, and put in a monas- 
tery. He was liberated in 1137 by Sigurd Slem- 
bi, who had slain Harald the year before but 
could not gain support for his own claim to 
the throne and hoped, instead, to install Mag- 
nus as king. Although Magnus won the alle- 
giance of many chieftains who honoured him 
as the son of Sigurd I, his forces were defeated 
twice by the backers of Ingi and Sigurd II. In 
1139 Magnus began another attack on the 
forces of Ingi and Sigurd II, this time from 
Denmark in alliance with Sigurd Slembi, but 
he was killed in the battle. 


Magnus V Erlingsson (b. 1156, Norway— 
d. June 15, 1184, Fimreite), king of Norway 
(1162-84) who used church support to gain 
the throne (1162) and become the nation’s 
first crowned monarch (1163). After 1177 his’ 
rule was challenged by his rival Sverrir, whose 
forces killed Magnus in battle. 

The son of Erling the Crooked, Magnus 
became king in 1162 when his supporters, led 
by his father, defeated the forces of the incum- 
bent king Haakon IT the Broad-Shouldered. 
Magnus’ father served as regent until 1164 


and remained the real power behind the 
throne until his death in 1179. 

In 1163 Erling arranged with the Norwegian 
archbishop Eystein Erlandsson to have Mag- 
nus crowned in exchange for royal support of 
the Roman Catholic Church. After Magnus’ 
supporters defeated his rivals, the Birchlegs, 
in 1177, the King’s forces were badly defeated 
(1179) by the pretender Sverrir, who included 
the remnants of the Birchlegs among his fol- 
lowers. Magnus then fled to Denmark, and 
Sverrir became ruler of much of Norway. 
When Magnus attempted to regain control of 
the country in 1184, aided by the Danish king 
Canute VI, he was again defeated by Sverrir’s 
forces and slain in battle, 

-Norwegian political development 16:309e 


Magnus VI Lawmender, surname in 
Norwegian LAGAB@TER (b. 1238, Norway—d. 
May 9, 1280, Bergen), king of Norway (1263- 
80) who transformed the nation’s legal system 
by introducing new national, municipal, and 
ecclesiastical codes, which also served as a 
model for many of the Norwegian colonies. 
His national code was used for more than 400 
years, 

Magnus succeeded his father, Haakon IV 
Haakonsson, in 1263 and quickly made peace 
with the Scottish king Alexander ITI, ceding 
to Scotland the Hebrides Islands and the Isle 
of Man in exchange for an initial payment and 
an annual rent. In 1274 Magnus introduced a 
new national legal code based on the existing 
system but replacing the provincial laws with 
common national laws. The new code consid- 
ered crimes a public matter and replaced the 
custom of personal revenge with public ad- 
judication. 

Relying largely on the laws of Bergen, Mag- 
nus instituted in 1277 a new municipal code 
that created a city council form of govern- 
ment for Norwegian cities and towns. Nor- 
way’s maritime commerce, based largely in 
the cities, attained a peak during his reign not 
reached again until the 19th century, 

Also in 1277 Magnus came to terms with the 
church by concluding the Concordat of T@ns- 
berg with Archbishop Jon the Red. The con- 
cordat, which made the church essentially in- 
dependent and increased its revenue and pres- 
tige, remained an important basis of Norwe- 
gian ecclesiastical law for the next two centu- 
ries. 

Magnus was the last Norwegian king whose 
life is narrated in the Icelandic sagas; his saga 
survives only in fragmentary form. 

‘Germanic law codification 8:33f 
-Norwegian political consolidation 16:309h 


Magnus VII Eriksson, called mMaGnus 
ERIKSSON as king of Sweden (b. 1316, Norway 
—d. Dec. 1, 1374, Sweden), king of Sweden 
(1319-63) and of Norway (1319-55) who de- 
voted himself to defending his Swedish sover- 
eignty against rebellious nobles aided by vari- 
ous foreign leaders, most notably Valdemar 
IV Atterdag, king of Denmark. 

The son of Ingeborg, daughter of the Norwe- 
gian king Haakon V, and of Duke Erik, 
brother of the Swedish king Birger Magnus- 
son, Magnus was accepted as ruler of both 
Norway and Sweden on Haakon V’s death 
(1319). A regency controlled his two domin- 
ions until he came of age in 1332. Since Mag- 
nus spent nearly all his time in Sweden, the 
leading Norwegian nobles arranged in 1343 
for his son Haakon to succeed him, becoming 
King Haakon VI when Magnus abdicated his 
Norwegian throne in 1355. 

Magnus soon aroused the opposition of 
many Swedish nobles when he imposed higher 
taxes to purchase the former Danish province 
of Skane (in extreme southern modern Swe- 
den). After introducing a new national law 
code (1350), integrating the various provincial 
laws, he further irritated the magnates in 1352 
by curbing the economic power of the church 
and the landed nobility. His son Erik emerged 
as the champion of his opponents, who were 
supported by King Valdemar IV of Denmark 
and, after 1356, by Pope Innocent VI as well. 


Magnus was forced to cede Erik about half of 
his Swedish kingdom and began to make 
concessions to the nobility. He then made 
peace with Valdemar IV and arranged (1359) 
to marry his son Haakon VI to Valdemar’s 
daughter Margaret, paving the way for the 
eventual union of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark in 1397, the Kalmar Union. 

Magnus renewed his attempt to check the 
power of the leading Swedish nobles after re- 
uniting with Valdemar IV, who had betrayed 
him in 1360 in retaking Skane. The nobles re- 
sponded by offering the Swedish throne to Al- 
bert of Mecklenburg and by launching a mili- 
tary offensive. Taken prisoner in the ensuing 
hostilities, Magnus was not released until 
1371, when he left for Norway. 

-Scandinavian political development 16:309a 


Magnus, Johannes (b. March 19, 1488, Lin- 
k6ping, Swed.—d. March 22, 1544, Rome), 
Roman Catholic archbishop and historian, 
one of the most distinguished scholars of his 
time, who was exiled as a consequence of the 
Reformation. Brother of the ecclesiastic Olaus 
Magnus, author of a celebrated history of 
Sweden, Johannes was made papal emissary 
to Sweden by Pope Adrian VI, his former 
teacher at the University of Louvain, Belg. In 
1523 he investigated the dispute between. the 
new Swedish king, Gustav I Vasa, and Arch- 
bishop Trolle of Uppsala, Swed., who was ac- 
cused of supporting the claim of King Chris- 
tian II of Denmark to the Swedish throne. In 
1524 Pope Clement VII made Magnus ad- 
ministrator of the Uppsala archdiocese, but 
he was subsequently arrested and exiled 
amidst Gustav’s conflicts with the papacy 
during the period when Sweden was veering 
toward Lutheranism. The Magnus brothers 
lived in Danzig, Pol., and, from 1541, in 
Rome. In 1533 Johannes was made archbish- 
op of Uppsala, but he never lived in his see. 
His Historia de omnibus gothorum sueo- 
numque regibus (1555; “History Concerning 
All the Gothic and Swedish Kings’’) is the pri- 
mary source for the history of several Scan- 
dinavian kings. 

-literature of the Renaissance 10:1144f 


Magnus, Olaus, Swedish oLaF MANSSON (b. 
October 1490, Link6ping, Swed.—d. Aug. 1, 

1557, Rome), Swedish ecclesiastic and author 
of an influential history of Scandinavia. A 
Catholic priest, he went to Rome in 1523, 
during the Swedish Reformation, and thereaf- 
ter lived in exile, first in Danzig and later in It- 
aly, with his brother Archbishop Johannes 
Magnus, on whose death he was appointed 
Catholic archbishop of Sweden. After 1549 he 
was also director of St. Brigitta’s, a religious 
house in Rome. 

Olaus Magnus’ Carta marina (1539) was the 
first detailed map of Scandinavia with any 
pretensions to accuracy. His foremost work, 
however, is the Historia de gentibus septen- 
trionalibus (1555), a history of the northern 
peoples inspired by humanist historiography 
and imbued with patriotic warmth, which 
gives a picture of the countryside and people 
of Sweden on the threshold of a new era. It 
appeared in many editions and translations 
during the 17th century—the first English 
translation being the History of the Goths, 
Swedes and Vandals (1658)—and for long in- 
fluenced the European idea of the Scandinavi- 
an people. 

-literature of the Renaissance 10:1144f 


Magnus effect, generation of a sidewise 
force on a spinning cylindrical or spherical sol- 
id immersed in a fluid (liquid or gas) when 
there is relative motion between the spinning 
body and the fluid. Named after the German 
physicist and chemist H.G. Magnus, who first 
(1853) experimentally investigated the effect, 
it is responsible for the “curve” of a served 
tennis ball or a driven golf ball and affects the 
trajectory of a spinning artillery shell. = 
A spinning object moving through a 
parts from its straight path because of | 
sure differences that develop in the fluic 


result of velocity changes induced by the spin- 
ning body. The Magnus effect is a particular 
manifestation of Bernoulli’s theorem: fluid 
pressure decreases at points where the speed 
of the fiuid increases. In the case of a ball 
spinning through the air, the turning ball 
drags some of the air around with it. Viewed 
from the position of the ball, the air is rushing 
by on all sides. The drag of the side of the bali 
turning into the air (into the direction the ball 
is travelling) retards the airflow, whereas on 
the other side the drag speeds up the airflow. 
Greater pressure on the side where the airflow 
is slowed down forces the ball in the direction 
of the low-pressure region on the opposite 
side, where a relative increase in airflow oc- 
curs, 

-ballistic projectile flight 2:657g 

-fluid flow principles 11:791b 


Magnus Felix Ennodius: 
Magnus Felix 


Magnus Liber Organi, translated as the 
GREAT BOOK OF ORGANUM, medieval collection 
of liturgical organs arranged for the entire 
church year. 

-polyphonic school at Notre Dame 12:705d 


Magnus Maximus: see Maximus, Magnus. 


Magnus saga (1277-78), biography of Mag- 
nus VI Lawmender by the Icelandic author 
Sturla Thordarson. 

-Sturlunga saga sources 16:146a 


Magnitsson, Arni (b. Nov. 13, 1663, Kven- 
nabrekka, Ice.—d. Jan. 7, 1730, Copenha- 
gen), antiquarian and philologist who built up 
the most important collection of early. Ice- 
landic literary manuscripts. He graduated 
from the University of Copenhagen in theolo- 
gy in 1685, but was interested chiefly in the 
early history and literature of Scandinavia. He 
traveled extensively in Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland, collecting books and manuscripts. In 
1697 Magnusson was appointed secretary of 
the secret archives and, in 1701, professor of 
philosophy and Danish antiquities. In 1702 he 
went to Iceland on a royal mission to value es- 
tates and report on economic conditions, a 
task on which he was engaged until 1712. He 
also spent much of the time gathering Ice- 
landic manuscripts. His collection was sent to 
Denmark in 1720. A large part of it perished 
in the fire of Copenhagen (1728), but the re- 
mainder passed to the University of Copenha- 
gen, where it is still housed. Magnusson’s pub- 
lished works were few and of minor impor- 
tance. 


Magnusson, JOn (b. c. 1610—d. 1696), Ice- 
landic parson and author of the Pislarsaga 
(“Passion Story”), one of the strangest docu- 
ments of cultural and psychic delusion in all 
literature. A parson at Eyri in 1655, Magnus- 
son was stricken by an illness he ascribed to 
the witchcraft of two of his parishioners, a fa- 
ther and son. When he did not recover, even 
after the “sorcerers” were burned at the stake, 
in 1656, he extended his accusation to a 
daughter of the family, who was cleared of 
charges and sued the parson. The Pislarsaga, 
written in protest, is an eloquent and fantastic 
description of his sufferings and a denuncia- 
tion of the lenient treatment of witches. As a 
personal exposé of his own torment and mad- 
ness, it resembles Strindberg’s Inferno. It was 
not published until 1914. 
‘Icelandic literature development 10:1161g 


Magnus the Strong (d. 1134), Danish noble, 
son of King Niels. 
-Danish political consolidation 16:308c 


Mago, also known as MAGON (d. c. 203 Bc), a 
leading Carthaginian general during the Sec- 
ond Punic War (218-201 sc) against Rome. 
He was the youngest of the three sons of the 
Carthaginian statesman and general Hamilcar 
Barca. In the Second Punic War he accom- 
panied his brother Hannibal on the invasion 
of Italy and held key commands in the great 
victories of the first three years of that con- 


see Ennodius, 


flict. After the Carthaginian triumph at the 
Battle of Cannae (216), he was sent to Spain 
to fight alongside his other brother, Hasdru- 
bal. There, at the Battle of Ilipa (207), Mago 
was defeated by the Roman general Publius 
Cornelius Scipio (later known as Scipio 
Africanus). He stayed for several months in 
Gades (now Cadiz) before carrying the war 
into Liguria in Italy. In 203 he was finally de- 
feated in Cisalpine Gaul. He died of wounds 
on the return voyage to Carthage. 


Magog (hostile power): see Gog. 


Magog, city, Cantons-de-l’Est (Eastern re- 
gion) of southern Quebec province, Canada, 
on the Magog River, near the foot of Lake 
Memphramagog, 20 mi (32 km) north of the 
Vermont (U.S.) border. The townsite, origi- 
nally an Indian camp, was a stopping place on 
the trail from the Connecticut River to the St. 
Lawrence. It was first settled about 1776 by 
loyalist refugees from the American Revolu- 
tion. Water-powered gristmills and sawmills 
were built in 1798, and a school was opened in 
1818. Calico printing began in 1884. 
Originally called The Outlet (because of its 
location where the river empties into the 
lake), the settlement adopted an abbreviation 
of Memphramagog for its name in 1855, when 
it was incorporated as a town. Well-known as 
a fishing, boating, and skiing resort, it also 
produces textiles, clothing, dairy foods, and 
metal castings. Mixed farming, lumbering, 
and asbestos mining are local economic activi- 
ties. Inc. city, 1888. Pop. (1971) 13,281. 
45°16’ N, 72°09’ W 
Magon, Ricardo Flores (d. 1922), Mexican 
Syndicalist. 

‘Mexican Revolution and result of 

death 1:812b 


Magoon, Charles (1861-1920), U.S. ad- 
ministrator, 
-Cuba governmental administration 5:357f 


Magosian culture, in Southern Africa, a 

transitional period of approximately 4,000 

years between the Mesolithic and Neolithic 

stages of cultural development. 

-Southern African transitional cultural features 
and variations 17:274h 


magot (primate): see Barbary ape. 


magpie, any of several long-tailed birds of 
the family Corvidae (g.v.; order Pass- 
eriformes). The best known " species is Pica 
pica, a 45-centimetre (18-inch) black-and- 
white (i.e., pied) bird, with an iridescent blue- 


Magpie (Pica pica) 


Bruce Coleman Ltd. 
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green tail. It occurs in northwestern Africa, 
across Eurasia, and in western North America 
(there called black-billed magpie to distin- 
guish it from the yellow-billed magpie, P. nut- 
talli, of central California). A bird of farm- 
lands and tree-studded open country, it eats 
insects, seeds, small vertebrates, the eggs and 
young of other birds, and fresh carrion. It 
makes a large, round nest of twigs cemented 
with mud. Brilliant blue or green magpies in 
Asia include those of the genera Cyanopica, 
Cissa, and Urocissa. 

For Australian magpies see bell-magpie. 
-classification and general features 13:1060d 
‘cuckoo brood parasitism 5:360h 


Magpie (PIED Or SEMIPALMATED) goose (An- 
seranas semipalmata), large aberrant water- 
fowl of Australia and New Guinea, the sole 
member of the subfamily Anseranatinae, 
family Anatidae (g.v.; order Anseriformes). 
The sexes are alike in having a black-and- 
white body (hence “‘magpie’’), long neck, long 
legs, and virtually unwebbed toes; the plum- 
age is unkempt, and the long hooked bill and 
bare face give the bird a vulturish look. It dif- 
fers from other waterfowl in molting its flight 
feathers gradually, thereby having no flight- 
less period. It perches high in trees but nests 
on the ground. Pairing is lifelong. Parent birds 
cooperate fully in nest building, incubation, 
and rearing the young. 

-anseriform habits and structures comparison 

1:942f; illus. 


magpie- -robin (Copsychus), name for eight 
species of chat-thrushes, of the family Tur- 
didae (order Passeriformes), found in southern 


Dyal (Copsychus saularis) 
Painting by Richard Keane 


Asia. They are 18 to 28 centimetres (7 to 11 
inches) long, with pied plumage and attenuat- 
ed tails—small replicas of magpies. The up- 
tilted tail is frequently lowered and fanned. 
Magpie-robins hunt insects on the ground, 
and are exceptionally fine singers. Some are 
popular cage and aviary birds: for example, 
the dyal (C. saularis, also spelled dayal or 
dhyal), a blue-black and white species, 20 cen- 
timetres (8 inches) long, prized for its rich 
song. Other Copsychus species are often called 
shama. The white-rumped shama (C. 
malabaricus) is a long-tailed species native to 
China and Southeast Asia and introduced in 
Hawaii. 


Magritte, René (-Francois-Ghislain) (b. 
Nov. 21, 1898, Lessines, Belg.—d. Aug. 15, 
1967, Brussels), one of ‘the most prominent 
Surrealist painters whose bizarre flights of 
fancy blended horror, peril, comedy, and mys- 
ticism. His fellow ‘Surrealist, the Spanish 
painter Salvador Dali, called him “one of the 
most ambiguous painters of our time”; Ma- 
gritte saw poetry in ambiguity. 

The strange world he expressed can be 
traced to his boyhood. His earliest memory 
was of helmeted soldiers who had come to re- 
trieve a gas bag that had dropped on his home 
from an observation balloon. His mother, 
suffering from nervous depression, jumped to 
her death in the Sambre River when René was 
12. 


After studying at the Brussels Academy of 
Fine Arts (1916-18), he became a designer for 
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a wall paper factory and then did sketches for 
advertisements. With the support of a Brus- 
sels art gallery he became a full-time painter 
in 1926. A commitment to Surrealism soon 
followed. Magritte’s first one-man exhibition 
in the United States was held in New York 
City in 1936, 


Magritte (right) 


—Paris Match 


The sea and wide skies, which were en- 
thusiasms of his childhood, figure strongly in 
his paintings. In “Threatening Weather” 
(1928; Penrose Collection, London) the 
clouds have the shapes of a torso, a tuba, and 
a chair. In “The Castle of the Pyrenees” 
(1959) a huge stone topped by a small castle 
floats above the sea. 

Other representative fancies were a fish with 
human legs, a man with a bird cage for a tor- 
so, a gentleman leaning over a wall beside his 
pet lion. In “The Rape” (1934; George Melly 
Collection, London) a woman’s torso has 
become her face. In “Golconda” (1953; D. 
and J. de Menil Collection, Houston, Texas) 
men fall like rain toward a street lined with 
houses. 


Magsaysay, Ramon (b. Aug. 31, 1907, Iba, 
Phil.—d. March 17, 1957, Cebu), president of 
the Philippines (1953-57), best known for suc- 
cessfully defeating the communist-led Huk- 
balahap (Huk) movement. 


Ma 
Magsaysay 
Wide World Photos 


The son of an artisan, he was a schoolteach- 
er in the provincial town of Iba on the island 
of Luzon, Unlike most Philippine political 
leaders who were descended from the tradi- 
tional Spanish ruling class, Magsaysay was of 
Malay stock, as were most of the common 
people, Working his way through José Rizal 


College near Manila, he obtained a commer- 
cial degree in 1933 and became general 
manager of a Manila transportation company. 
After serving as a guerrilla leader on Luzon 
during World War II, he was appointed mili- 
tary governor of his home province, Zam- 
bales, when the U.S. recaptured the Philip- 
pines. He served two terms (1946-50) as a 
Liberal Party congressman for Zambales, his 
first experience in politics. 


f 
I 
I 
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Pres. Elpidio Quirino appointed Magsaysay 
secretary of defense to deal with the threat of 
the Huks, whose leader, Luis Taruc, in Febru- 
ary 1950 established a People’s Liberation 
Army and called for the overthrow of the 
government. Magsaysay then carried out until 
1953 one of the most successful anti-guerrilla 
campaigns in modern history. Realizing that 
the Huks could not survive without popular 
support, he strove to win the trust of the peas- 
ants by offering land and tools to those who 
came over to the government side and by in- 
sisting that army units treat the people with 
respect. Reforming the army, he dismissed 
corrupt and incompetent officers and empha- 
sized mobility and flexibility in combat opera- 
tions against the guerrillas. By 1953 the Huks 
were no longer a serious threat, but Mag- 
saysay’s radical measures had made many 
enemies for him within the government, com- 
pelling him to resign on February 28, when he 
charged the Quirino administration with cor- 
ruption and incompetence. 

Although Magsaysay was a Liberal, the Na- 
cionalista Party successfully backed him for 
the presidency against Quirino in the 1953 
elections, winning the Democratic Party sup- 
port. Magsaysay promised reform in every 
segment of Philippine life, but he was frustrat- 
ed in his efforts by a conservative congress 
that represented the interests of the wealthy. 
Despite initial support of Congress in July 
1955, Magsaysay was unable to pass effective 
land-reform legislation; government indiffer- 
ence to the plight of the peasants then undid 
most of his good work in gaining the support 
of the people against the Huks. Nevertheless, 
he remained extremely popular and had a 
well-deserved reputation for incorruptibility. 

In foreign policy, Magsaysay remained a 
close friend and supporter of the United 
States and a vocal spokesman against Com- 
munism during the cold war. He made the 
Philippines a member of the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization, which was established in 
Manila on Sept. 8, 1954. 


maguey (plant): see cantala. 


magupat, ancient Zoroastrian priestly grade. 
-Kartér’s developments of 
Zoroastrianism 19:1172c 


Magura Nappe, section of the Carpathian 
Mountains, Europe. 

46°51’ N, 26°04’ E 

‘Outer Carpathian Mountains structure 3:947h 
Magusa (Cyprus): see Famagusta. 


Magwe, town, district (kKayaing), and division 
(taing), Upper Burma. The town, on the Ir- 
rawaddy River nearly opposite Minbu, is the 
headquarters of the district and the division. 
It is the site of Magwe College, affiliated to 
the Arts and Science University at Mandalay. 

The district occupies an area of 3,724 sq mi 
(9,645 sq km) in the centre of Burma’s dry 
zone between the Irrawaddy, west, and the 
Pegu Yoma (range), east. Along the river, the 
land undulates, with marked development of 
river terraces. It is seamed with nonperennial 
streams, only the Taungu (Yanbe) being 
perennial. Although large areas are semidesert 
scrub, millet, sesame, and peanuts (ground- 
nuts) are widely grown. Rice is grown on the 
Taungdwingyi plain. The Pegu Yoma holds 
valuable forest reserves. The oil-field town of 
Yenangyaung (q.v.) is the district’s population 
centre. Steamers ply the Irrawaddy, and a 
branch railway runs from the Singu-Chauk oil 
fields through Taungdwingyi east to Pyin- 
mana (Yamethin District). 

Magwe Division occupies 17,297 sq mi and 
includes Thayetmyo, Minbu, Magwe, and 
Pakokku districts. Pop. (latest census) town, 
13,270; district, 78,385; (latest est.) division, 
2,760,000. 

‘area and population table 3:506 
‘map, Burma 3:505 


Magyarorszag 1514-ben (1847; “Hungary 
in 1514”), historical novel by Jozsef Edtvés. 
‘Hungarian 19th-century literature 10:1214e 


Magyars, also known as HUNGARIANS, peo- 
ple speaking the Hungarian language of the 
Finno-Ugric family and living primarily in 
Hungary (about 10,000,000 in the early 1970s) 
but represented also by large minority popu- 
lations in Romania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslova- 
kia, and the Ukraine. The name Hungarians is 
not used by the Magyars themselves. Those in 
Romania, mostly in the area of the former 
Magyar Autonomous Region (the modern 
districts [judete] of Covasna, Harghita, and 
Mures) and numbering overall about 860,000 
are called Szeklers. 

The proto-Magyars were apparently an eth- 
nic blend of Ugric and Turkish peoples living 
in western Siberia. By the early 5th century 
they had migrated southwestward and were 
roaming over the Khazar Turkish empire, 
centred near the Caspian Sea. By ap 830, 
however, they were appearing on the right 
banks of the Don and, as a body, consisted of 
seven tribes, who had been joined by three 
dissident tribes of Khazars known as Kavars. 
The name of “On Ogur,” Turkish for “Ten 
Arrows,” from which “Hungarian” is derived, 
may possibly refer to this decimal organiza- 
tion. By the late 9th century the Magyars had 
entered their present location, subjugating the 
resident Slavs and Huns. Until they were 
checked a half century later, the Magyars 
were the scourge of Europe, raiding as far 
afield as Bremen, Orléans, and Constantine 
ple (the English word “ogre,” a corruption of 
“Hungar,” attests to their notoriety), 

Hungary was, and is, an exposed crossroads 
of Europe; it has been invaded or overrun re- 
peatedly, and it has expanded and contracted 
over the centuries. (The Szeklers, meaning 
Frontier Guards, received their name, it 
seems, because they were Magyars sent to 
Transylvania to protect the eastern flank.) 
Surrounded by heterogeneous Slavs, Ger- 
mans, and Romanians, the Magyars have 
been subject to a continuous mixture of physi- 
cal types and cultural influences. Two major 
influences were the Turks, who conquered and 
occupied the country in the 16th and 17th cen- 


_turies, and the Austrian Habsburgs, who fol- 
lowed and exercised a strong Germanizing in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, national consciousness 
was not quenched; Hungary received autono- 
my in 1867 and independence in 1918; an in- 
digenous art, music, and literature persisted 
over the years, and such folk arts as embroi- 
dery and ceramics are still important. 

Despite industrialization, more than one-half 
the Magyars of Hungary remain agricultural. 
The rural pattern of settlement shows, in the 
west and north, an even peppering of small 
communes mainly clustered around develop- 
ing cities and, in the south, great village-towns 
situated far from one another. These concen- 
trated sites often developed initially as securi- 
ty against the Turks; and as the Turks with- 
drew, single habitations began to dot the land- 
scape around the village-towns. As a result, 
today there are city populations of peasants 
settled in streets of farmhouses, with roots 
and interests in the countryside, to an extent 
greater than anywhere else in Europe. The vil- 
lage-towns have proved much more easily 
adapted to socialized farming than the single 
and dispersed dwellings. 

No religious statistics have been released in 
Hungary since World War II; before the war 
about 65 percent of the population was Ro- 
man Catholic, 25 percent Protestant, 6 per- 
cent Jewish (almost completely eliminated 
during the war), and 3 percent Greek Ortho- 
dox. 

- Austrian invasion and defeat 2:450c 
-Bohemian historical relation 2:1186a 
-Budapest’s historical development 3:365f 
-Carolingian defense failures 8:70b 
-Hungarian speakers history 18:1024g 
-medieval population movements 12:139h; 
map 140 
‘migrations and historical importance 9:30a 
-Moravian Empire destruction 14:638b 
-origin and ethnic background 9:24f 
‘Otto I’s repulsion of invasion 13:768f 


Magyar Szocialista Munkaspart, English 
HUNGARIAN SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY, Only 
political party of Hungary. It was formed in 
1956 to replace the Working People’s Party, a 
merger of the Communists and the left-wing 
Social Democrats. It controls all political, so- 
cial, and cultural activity in Hungary; in 
structure and policy it closely resembles other 
Communist parties of eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

‘role in Hungary’s politics and social 

life 9:27h 


Mahabad, also spelled MEHABAD, formerly 
SAUJBULAGH Or SAVOJBOLAGH, city and shah- 
restan (district), Azarbaijan-e Gharbi ostan 
(province), Iran, south of Lake Urmia, in a 
fertile, narrow valley, at an altitude of 4,272 ft 
(1,302 m). Connected by road with Tabriz, 
Reza iyeh, and Mosul (Iraq), the city and dis- 
trict have suffered greatly in modern times un- 
der repeated political strife. The area formed 
a short-lived autonomous republic after 
World War II, and Mahabad remains a centre 
of Kurdish nationalism. Pop. (1972 est.) city, 
35,000; (1976) district, 196,812. 

36°45’ N, 45°43’ E 

-map, Iran 9:822 

Mahabaleshwar, resort town, Satara dis- 
trict, Maharashtra state, western India, north- 
west of Satara town at an altitude of 4,718 ft 
(1,438 m) in the Sahyadri Hills of the Western 
Ghats. The town commands an excellent view 
over the Konkan Plain from the steep scarp 
slope of the hills. Recognized in ancient times 
as the site of the source of the Krishna River 
and four of its major tributaries, it is regarded 
as a firth (“sacred pool’). The older part of 
town is largely populated by Brahmins whose 
livelihood is frequently derived from catering 
to visiting pilgrims. 
_ The British explored and built the modern 
town in 1828. It was at first called Mal- 
-colmpeth, for Sir John Malcolm, then the 


East India Company governor. The hills are 
noted for the production of European-type 
fruits and vegetables and for beekeeping. The 
resort is particularly popular during the hot 
season, from March to June, following its ear- 
lier tradition as summer headquarters for the 
foe government in Bombay. Pop. (1971) 
7,318. 
LISD SaN, 7324008 
‘map, India 9:279 
Mahabalipuram, also called MAMALLA- 
PURAM, OF SEVEN PAGODAS, town, Chingleput 
district, Tamil Nadu (formerly Madras) state, 
southern India, on the Bay of Bengal. It was 
made a religious centre by the 7th-century-aD 
Hindu Pallava king, Narasimhavarman, also 
called Mamalla, for whom the town was 
named. Ancient Chinese, Persian, and Roman 
coins found there point to its earlier existence 
as a seaport. It contains many 7th- and 8th- 
century Pallava temples and monuments, 
chief of which are the sculptured rock relief 
popularly known as “Arjuna’s Penance” or 
“Descent of the Ganges,” a series of sculp- 
tured cave temples, and a Saiva temple on the 
seashore. The five rathas, or monolithic tem- 
ples, are the remnants of seven temples, for 
which the town was known as Seven Pagodas. 
The town is now a resort and tourist centre. It 
contains an art college offering instruction in 
temple sculpture. 
12°37’ N, 80°12’ E 
‘map, India 9:279 
‘temple buildings and Arjuna 

sculpture 17:180a 


Mahabat Khan, Mughal title conferred on 
such persons as Zamana Beg (d. 1634), a gen- 
eral who served the emperor Jahangir. 

‘coup against Jahangir 9:383f 


Mahabharata (“Great Epic of the Bharata 
Dynasty”), one of the two major epics of 
India, valued for both its high literary merit 
and its religious inspiration. It consists of a 
mass of legendary and didactic material 
worked around the central heroic narrative, 
the struggle for supremacy between two relat- 
ed families, the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 
Together with the second major epic, the 
Ramayana (“Romance of Rama”’), it is an im- 
portant source for a knowledge of Hinduism 
as it evolved during the period c. 400 Bc-AD 
200. Contained within the Mahabharata is the 
Bhagavadgita (““The Lord’s Song’’), the single 
most important religious text of Hinduism. 

The poem is made up of almost 100,000 cou- 
plets—its length thus being about seven times 
that of the /liad and the Odyssey combined— 
divided into 18 parvans, or sections, to which 
has been added a supplement entitled Hari- 
vamsa (“genealogy of the god Hari,” i.e., 
Krsna-Visnu). It has come down in two major 
recensions, the northern and the southern (re- 
ferring to the two major types of scripts). The 
traditional author is the sage Vyasa, although 
it is more likely that he compiled existing 
material that reached its present form about 
AD 400. 

The epic is believed to be based on actual 
events presumed to have taken place some- 
time between 1400 and 1000 sc. Because of 
his blindness, Dhrtarastra, the elder of two 
princes, was passed over as king on his fa- 
ther’s death in favour of his brother Pandu. 
Dhrtarastra later assumed power when Pandu 
renounced the kingship to become a religious 
hermit. The sons of Pandu, the five Pandava 
brothers (Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Naku- 
la, and Sahadeva), grew up in the court along 
with their cousins, the Kauravas (descendants 
of Kuru, a name applicable to both families, 
but applied for distinction to the sons of 
Dhrtarastra). Because of the enmity and jeal- 
ousy that developed, the Pandavas were 
forced to leave the kingdom at the time of 
their father’s death. During their exile the five 
jointly married Draupadi and met their cousin 
Krsna, who remained their friend and com- 
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panion thereafter. They returned to some 
years of prosperity in a divided kingdom, but 
were again forced to retire to the forest for 12 
years when the eldest brother, Yudhisthira, 
lost everything in a game of dice with Duryod- 
hana, the eldest of the Kauravas. The feud 
culminated in a great series of battles on the 
field of Kuruksetra (north of modern Delhi, in 
Haryana state). All the Kauravas were an- 
nihilated, and on the victorious side, only the 
five Pandava brothers and Krsna survived. 
After the accidental death of Krsna (shot by a 
hunter who mistook him for a deer), the five 
brothers, along with Draupadi and a dog who 
joined them (Dharma, the god of justice, in 
disguise), set out for Indra’s heaven. One by 
one they fell on the way, and Yudhisthira 
alone reached the gate of heaven. After fur- 
ther tests of his faithfulness and constancy, he 
was finally reunited with his brothers and 
Draupadi to enjoy perpetual bliss. 

The feud constitutes little more than a fifth 
of the total work, and may once have formed 
a separate poem, the Bharata. Interwoven 
with its episodes are the romance of Nala and 
Damayanti; the legend of Savitri, whose de- 
votion to her dead husband persuaded Yama, 
the god of death, to restore him to life; de- 
scriptions of places of pilgrimages; and many 
other myths and legends. 

Above all, the Mahabharata is an exposition 
on dharma (codes of conduct): the proper 
conduct of a king, of a warrior, of a man liy- 
ing in times of calamity, of a person seeking to 
attain emancipation from rebirth (moksa- 
dharma), The several centuries during which 
the epic took shape were a period of transition 
from the religion of Vedic sacrifice to the sec- 
tarian, internalized worship of later Hinduism, 
and different sections of the poem express 
varying and sometimes contradictory beliefs. 
Some sections, such as the N@rayaniya (a part 
of Book XIII), the Bhagavadgita (Book VI), 
the Anugita (Book XIV), and the later supple- 
ment, the Harivamsa, are important sources 
of early Vaisnavite thought. Here Krsna is 
identified with the Lord Visnu, and other 
avataras (incarnations) are also described. 

The Mahabharata story has been retold in 
written and oral vernacular versions through- 
out South and Southeast Asia, and has always 
enjoyed immense popularity. Its various inci- 
dents have been portrayed in stone, notably in 
reliefs at Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom, in 
Cambodia, and by Indian miniature painters. 
Major ref. 17:134b 
-Delhi’s historical legitimacy 5:570h 
‘doctrinal and mythic concepts 8:937b 
‘gambling theme 7:867b 
-Hinduism’s origins in Bhagavadgita 8:912b 
-historical background and chronology 9:346g 
-mythological function of epic 12:798e 
-Nannaya’s Telugu translation 1:861h 

Pandavas 

‘epic in Indo-European literature 6:908b 

‘Indonesian dramatizations 17:246g 
philosophical doctrines and influence 9:317g 
-psychology’s Eastern roots 15:152b 
-Southeast Asian musical 

dramatization 17:237e 
theological, philosophical, and ritual 
concepts 8:927f passim to 931c 


Mahabodhi, Buddhist temple at Pagan, Bur- 
ma. 
-modern reverence and preservation 13:86la 


Maha Bodhi Society, an organization to 
encourage Buddhist studies in India and 
abroad. The society was founded in Ceylon 
(now Sri Lanka) in 1891 by a monk, Anagari- 
ka Dharmapala; one of its goals was the res- 
toration of the Mahabodhi temple at Buddh 
Gaya (Bihar state, India), the site of the Bud- 
dha’s Enlightenment, which at that time was 
in the hands of a Hindu landowner. In 1949 
the government of Bihar passed the Bud- 
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dha-Gaya Temple Act, which entrusted the 
management of the temple to a committee 
composed equally of Hindus and Buddhists. 
The society has its headquarters in Calcutta 
and has centres in several other cities in India 
and at Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka. A journal, 
The Maha Bodhi, is published in English. 


Mahacinatara (Buddhist 
Ekajata. 

Mahadaji 
statesman. 
- political efforts in Delhi 9:390h 


Mahadeo Hills, sandstone hills located on 
the northern border of the Satpura Range, 
southern Madhya Pradesh state, central 
India. The hills have small plateaus and steep 
scarps formed in the Carboniferous Period 
(280,000,000 to 345,000,000 years ago). They 
have a gentle northern slope but are steep to 
the south, where they drop abruptly from 
3,600 ft (1,100 m) to less than 900 ft (275 m). 
The general trend of the hills is east-northeast. 
The bedrock is extensively overlain by tracts 
of brown soil on which flourish deciduous for- 
ests. Lumbering and charcoal burning are im- 
portant on the Mahadeo slopes. The economy 
of the area, however, is generally poor. In ad- 
dition to lumbering, manganese mining and 
wheat and sorghum cultivation are the only 
other activities of any significance. 

Between the Satpura and Mahdadeo scarps 
the valley floor is 20-40 mi (32-64 km) wide; 
within this valley flows the sacred Narmada 
River between banks 20-40 ft (6-12 m) high. 
Because of the topography of the terrain 
there, irrigation is not feasible. 


Mahadeva (Hindu god): see Siva. 
Mahafalay: see Malagasy peoples. 


mahajan, trade or craft guild of India. 
‘caste relationship and functions 8:480g 


Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (People’s 
United Front): see Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party. 


Mahajati (“The Great Jataka”), Thai epic 
poem. 
-Thai literary borrowing and 

uniqueness 17:235a 
Mahakala (Sanskrit: “the great black one”), 
a form of the Hindu god Siva (Shiva) in his as- 


goddess): see 


Sindhia (d. 1794), Maratha 


Mahakala, Tibetan painting; in the Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leiden, The Netherlands 


By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum-voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, The Netherlands 


pect as time, the great destroyer; also widely 
worshipped in the northern Buddhist panthe- 
on as a fierce protective deity. 

In Tibet he is called Mgon-po, “the protec- 
tor,” or Nag-po chen-po, “the great black 
one”; in Mongolian Yeke qara, “the great 
black one”; in China Ta-hei-wang. In Japan, 
he is identifiable as the cheerful Daikoku, one 
of the popular seven gods of luck. 

In Tibetan Buddhism Mahakala is both a yi- 
dam (tutelary or guardian deity) and dhar- 
mapala (guardian of the faith), one of the 
“Eight Terrible Ones” (drag-gshed). He is said 
to devour raw those Buddhists who fail to 
show proper respect for their preceptor or for 
the tri-ratna (three jewels) of the faith. Since 
the 16th century, Mahakala has been the pro- 
tective deity of Mongolian Buddhists; in his 
aspect as “lord of the tent” (Gur mgon) he is 
especially venerated by nomads. 

He is represented in art with two, four, or six 
arms and, when shown in the company of his 
female consort, with eight faces and 16 arms. 
Most characteristically, he is seen as a fero- 
cious, awe-inspiring figure surrounded by 
flames; he is usually painted dark blue (or 
white), with a third eye, bared tusks, wearing 
a crown of skulls, a garland of severed heads, 
and ornaments of live snakes, trampling on an 
elephant or corpse. He holds the kapdla (skull 
cup) and kartri (dagger). 


Mahakam River, Indonesian suNGAI MAHA- 
KAM, alsO KOETAI OF KUTAI RIVER, rises in the 
mountains of central Indonesian Borneo and 
flows c 400 mi (650 km) east-southeast to 
Makassar Strait, in a wide delta. 

OS35 eS sii olg AB: 

‘length, flow, and sedimentation 9:459c 

-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Mahakavya, epic poems in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, 
‘form and principal works 17:135g 


Mahal carpets: see Sarak carpets. 


Mahalla el-Kubra (Egypt): see al-Mahallah 
al-Kubra. 


mahallah, Muslim city quarter. 
-Iran’s urban territorial organization 9:864c 


mahalwari system, one of the three main 
revenue systems of British India, the other 
two being the zamindari (landlord) and the 
ryotwari (individual cultivator). The expres- 
sion is derived from the Hindi word makal, 
meaning a house or, by extension, a district. 
For revenue purposes the term was applied to 
any compact area containing one or more vil- 
lages, which were called “‘estates.”” The reve- 
nue settlement was made with the estate— 
hence the term mahalwari—and there were 
distinct types of assessment. If a landlord, or 
zamindar, held the whole estate, the settle- 
ment was with him; otherwise, payment was 
exacted from individual cultivators. 


Maham Anaga (d. 1562), nurse of Akbar 
(q.v.), in his infancy, and leader of Mughal 
harem politics. 

‘conspiracy to gain influence 9:380a 


Maha Maya, or maya, the mother of 
Gautama Buddha, wife of Raja Suddhodana. 
According to Buddhist legend, she dreamt 
that a white elephant with six tusks entered 
her right side, which was interpreted to mean 
that she had conceived a child who would 
become either a world ruler or a Buddha. Af- 
ter 10 lunar months, feeling that the time of 
birth was near, she went to the Lumbini grove 
outside the city of Kapilavastu. While she 
stood upright and held onto the branch of a 
Sal tree (in the posture adopted by mothers of 
all Buddhas), the child came forth from her 
right hip, Seven days after his birth (again, in 
accordance with the destiny of the mothers of 
all Buddhas) she died, and was reborn again 
in the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
(Tavatimsa Heaven). The scenes of the con- 
ception and delivery of Gautama Buddha 
have been beautifully depicted in art. 


Maha Maya dreaming of the white elephant entering her 
womb, Gandhara relief, 2nd century AD; in the British 
Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


Maha Maya is also the name of a Tibetan yi- 
dam, or tutelary deity, characterized as blue in 
colour, with four heads and four arms, usual- 
ly accompanied by the female deity Bud- 
dhadakini. 

-Buddha’s birth and childhood 3:369d 
-Buddhist primary feminine divinities 3:423f 


mahamudra (Sanskrit: ‘the great seal”), in 
Tantric Buddhism, the final goal, that of the 
union of all apparent dualities. Mudra, in ad- 
dition to its more usual meaning of “sign” or 
“symbol,” has in Tantric Buddhism the eso- 
teric meaning of female partner, which in turn 
symbolizes prajfid (wisdom), The union of the 
Tantric initiate with his sexual partner signifies 
the symbolic union of the upadya (the 
“means,” or method of teaching the goal) 
with prajfid, and—on the highest level—the 
identity of samsdara (the phenomenal world) 
with Nirvana (ultimate reality). The intention- 
ally ambiguous language of Tantric texts pro- 
duces many difficulties in interpretation. It is 
not altogether clear whether erotic terms are 
to be understood only symbolically or wheth- 
er the spiritual process is meant to be ex- 
pressed concretely in physical acts (as is the 
practice in certain “‘left hand” sects of Tantric 
Buddhism). The transcendent meaning of the 
symbol, however, is always the supreme joy 
that comes about with the realization of mys- 
tical union. 

‘Buddhist mystical approach to reality 3:417f 


Mahan, Alfred Thayer (b. Sept. 27, 1840, 
West Point, N.Y.—d. Dec. 1, 1914, Quogue, 
N.Y.), U.S. naval officer and historian, an ear- 
ly exponent of sea power, served 40 years in 
the U.S. Navy. The son of a professor at the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., 
Mahan was a graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. Himself a lectur- 
er on naval history and strategy after service 


Mahan, 1897 ! 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


in the Civil War, he was president of the Na- 
val War College from 1886 to 1889, Steeped 
in the 19th-century strategy of the French 
military historian and strategist Henri de 
Jomini and of Napoleon and the supreme 
18th- and 19th-century English naval com- 
mander Lord Nelson, Mahan wrote The Influ- 


ence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 
(1890) and The Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812 
(1892), in which he argued for the paramount 
importance of sea power, military and com- 
mercial, in national historical supremacy. 
These works and The Interest of America in 
Sea Power, Present and Future (1897), coming 
as they did in a time of great technological im- 
provement in navies and barely preceding the 
U.S. entry as a world power after the acquisi- 
tions from the Spanish-American War (1898), 
profoundly affected both U.S. and worldwide 
naval developments before World War I be- 
gan in 1914. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1902 and fore- 
told the defeat of the Central Powers and the 
German Navy in World War I. 

-logistics defined 11:77f 

-naval strategy of economic warfare 19:562f 


Mahanadi River, in central India, rises in 
the hills of Bastar district, Madhya Pradesh 
state. Its upper course runs north as an insig- 
nificant stream, draining the eastern Chhattis- 
garh Plain. After receiving the Seonath River, 
below Baloda Bazar, it turns east and enters 
Orissa state, its flow augmented by the drain- 
age of hills to the north and south. At Sam- 
balpur the Hirakud Dam has formed a man- 
made lake 35 mi (56 km) long. The world’s 
largest earthen dam, it has several hydroelec- 
tric plants. 

Below the dam the Mahanadi turns south 
along a tortuous course, piercing the Eastern 
Ghats through a forest-clad gorge. Bending 
east, it enters the Orissa plains near Cuttack 
and enters the Bay of Bengal at False Divi 
Point by several channels. 

The Mahanadi (Great River) follows a total 
course of 560 mi and has an estimated drain- 
age area of 51,000 sq mi (132,100 sq km), It is 
one of the most active silt-depositing streams 
in the Indian subcontinent. The river supplies 
several irrigation canals, mainly near Cuttack. 
Puri, at one of its mouths, is a famous pilgrim- 
age site. 
20°00’ N, 86°25’ E 
-map, India 9:278 
-Orissa’s parts and industrialization 13:741b 


Mahananda River, in northern India and 
Bangladesh, rising in the mountains of Dar- 
jeeling northwest of Kurseong. It flows south, 
forming a portion of the boundary between 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts; and after a 
tortuous southerly course through a rich 
agricultural area of Purnea district (Bihar 
state), it enters Malda district (West Bengal 
state) and flows southeastward into Ban- 
adesh, to fall into the Ganges after a 225-mi 
360-km) course. The Mahananda, formerly a 
much larger river, forms in its upper course an 
important eastward linguistic boundary be- 
tween the Bengali- and Hindi-speaking areas. 
24°29’ N, 88°18’ E 
-origin, mouth, and effect on land 2:985c 
Mahanaya-prakdaSa, Eng. trans., “Illumi- 
nation of the Highest Attainment,” Sanskrit 
philosophical work by Sitikantha containing 
some Old Kashmiri verses. 
-Kashmiri verse section 17:144c 
Maha-prajiaparamita-sastra (Sanskrit: 
“Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise’), 
Buddhist text attributed to Nagarjuna; the 
only extant version, Ta-chih-tu-lun, is in Chi- 
nese, 
-Buddhist philosophic system 3:436d 


mahapurusa (Sanskrit: “great man”), or 
SALAKAPURUSA, a belief common to Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, ‘and Buddhism that from time to 
time supermen are born into the world who 
can be distinguished by certain physical marks 
(laksanas) on their bodies. Such men are des- 
tined to become either universal rulers (cakra- 
vartin) or great spiritual leaders (such as Bud- 
dhas or the Jaina spiritual leaders, the Tir- 
_thankaras), In the case of Gautama Buddha 
; - soothsayers were able to recognize the signs at 

birth although all did not fully appear un- 


til he achieved enlightenment (the usnisa, or 
protuberance on the top of the skull, was visi- 
ble only after he became a Buddha). The signs 
have frequently been depicted in representa- 
tions of the Buddha or of the Jaina Tirthan- 
karas. 

Catalogs of the distinguishing marks differ 
slightly between the religious traditions. In 
Buddhism the /aksanas are enumetated as 32 
major marks and 80 minor marks. The major 
laksanas include: (1) the usnisa, or protuber- 
ance on the top of the skull; (2) hair arranged 
in short twists, each curl turning from left to 
right; (3) the arnd, a little ball or tuft of hair 
between the eyebrows: (4) 40 perfectly 
shaped, dazzling white teeth, equal in size; (5) 
a large, long tongue; (6) golden-tinged skin; 
(7) long arms which reach to the knees when 
standing upright; (8) webbed fingers and toes; 
(9) a thousand-spoked wheel on the sole of 
each foot. 

Jainism honours 54 “great souls” (also called 
Salakapurusas). They include the 24 Tirthan- 
karas (“Ford-makers’’), 12 cakravartins, 9 
vasudevas (counterparts of the Hindu god 
Krsna), 9 baladevas (counterparts of the Hin- 
du god Balarama). The birth of a great soul is 
always preceded by certain auspicious dreams 
seen by the mother (see Trisala). Some lists 
add 9 prati-vadsudevas (or enemies of vdsude- 
vas), making a total of 63. The lives of the 
Salaka@purusas are the subject matter of the 
Jaina epic and Puranic texts. 

-Mahayana emphasis 3:426f 


Mahar, a group of over 50 endogamous 
castes in Maharashtra, India. In the 1960s the 
Mahar community comprised roughly 9 per- 
cent of the total population of Maharashtra— 
by far the largest, most widespread, and most 
important of all scheduled castes (formerly re- 
ferred to as ““untouchables”’) in the region. 
Traditionally, Mahars supplied one of the 12 
hereditary officials in the distinctive Maha- 
rashtrian village organization. Mahar duties 
included those of village watchman, adjudica- 
tor of boundary disputes, street sweeper, and 
remover of carcasses. As payment, Mahars re- 
ceived cash, a share of village grain and pro- 
duce, and scavenging rights. In modern times, 
Mahars have migrated in large numbers to ur- 
ban centres (Bombay, Nagpur, Pune [Poona], 
and Sholapur), where they have been em- 
ployed as industrial labourers, railway work- 
ers, mechanics, and bus and truck drivers. 
The eminent 20th-century Mahar Bhimrao 
Ramji Ambedkar stimulated his caste fellows 
to militant political consciousness and to great 
educational improvement. Before his death in 
1956, Ambedkar led over 500,000 Mahars 
into Buddhism in an effort to escape the 
disadvantages of being low-caste Hindus. 
-housing segregation in Maharashtra 3:987b 


Maharajaguru (17th century), Thai poet. 
-Thai courtly poetry 17:235b 


Maharashtra 11:344, state of the Republic 
of India, occupies an area of 118,637 sq mi 
(307, 269 sq km) and is bounded by the Arabi- 
an Sea (west), and by the states of Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh (north and east), by 
Andhra Pradesh (southeast), and by Mysore 
and the union territory of Goa, Daman, and 
Diu (south). The capital is Bombay. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 50,335,492. 

The text article covers Maharashtra’s histo- 
ry, physical geography, climate, vegetation, 
animal life, population, administration, social 
conditions, economy, transport system, and 
cultural life. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-area and population table 9:288 
-Bombay’s history and government 3:13b 
-folk dance and folk and modern 

theatre 17:163g 

-Maratha imperial history 9:386h; map 388 
-village temple organization and 

council 3:987b 


Maharastri dialect: 
guages. 


see Prakrit lan- 


499 mahasiddha 


Mahasanghika (from Sanskrit mahdsangha, 
“sreat order of monks”), an early Buddhist 
school in India that in its views of the nature 
of the Buddha was a precursor of the 
Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) tradition. 

Its emergence about a century after the 
death of the Buddha (483 Bc) represented the 
first major schism in the Buddhist community. 
Although traditional accounts of the second 
council, at Vaisali (Bihar state), attribute the 
split to a dispute over monastic rules (see 
councils, early Buddhist), later texts empha- 
size differences between the Mahasanghikas 
and the original Theravadins (Sanskrit 
Sthaviravadins, followers of the Way of the 
Elders) regarding the nature of the Buddha 
and of arhathood (sainthood). 

The Mahasanghikas believed in a plurality of 
Buddhas who are supramundane (lokottara) 
and held that what passed for Gautama Bud- 
dha in his earthly existence was only an appa- 
rition. 

The school was first located in the area of 
Vaisali and spread also to South India, with 
centres at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 
Its texts were written in Prakrit. It further di- 
vided into several subsects, of which the best 
known was the Lokottaravada (so called be- 
cause of its views on lokottara, or the su- 
pramundane). 

-bodhisattva concept 3:428f 
-Buddhist philosophical division 3:406c 
-Buddhist school derivations 3:379g; table 377 
-religious and philosophical reforms 9:322f 


Maha Sarakham, also spelled MaHasaRA- 
KHAN, province (changwat), east central Thai- 
land, occupying an area of 2,224 sq mi (5,760 
sq km). Rice is widely grown, particularly in 
shallow river valleys. Maha Sarakham town, 
the provincial capital, is located on a bend of 
the Lam Chi (Chi River), northwest of Roi Et. 
Other major towns include Kosum Phisai and 
Kantharawichai. Phayakkhaphum Phisai is a 
road junction in the south. Pop. (latest est.) 
town, 20,869; (1970 prelim.) province, 
613,000. 

-area and population table 18:202 

-map, Thailand 18:198 


Mahasena, Ceylonese king, reigned aD 276- 
303. 


-Ceylonese early irrigation systems 4:2f 


mahasiddha (Sanskrit: “great perfect one’), 
Tibetan GRUB-THOB CHEN, in the Tantric, or 
esoteric, traditions of India and Tibet, a per- 
son who by the practice of meditative disci- 
plines has attained siddha (miraculous pow- 
ers); a great magician. 

Both the Saivites (followers of Lord Siva) of 
Hindu India and the Tantric Buddhists of Ti- 
bet preserve legends of 84 mahdsiddhas who 
flourished up to the 11th century. (The num- 
ber 84 is a conventional, mystical number 


Mahasidgha, detail from a Tibetan tanka painting; in 
Tibet House, New Delhi 
By courtesy of Tibet House, New Delhi 


Maha-sivaratri 500 


representing totality.) The lists of names vary 
considerably. All classes of society are repre- 
sented, and many non-Indian names appear as 
well as some names of women. The promi- 
nence of the 84 mahdasiddhas reflects a synthe- 
sis during that period of the two religious tra- 
ditions, combined with elements of Hatha 
Yoga, magic, and alchemy. 

The 84 mahdasiddhas continue to be revered 
in Tibet. They are the authors of most of the 
Tantric works on magic and are the origina- 
tors of spiritual lines of descent—from master 
to disciple—still honoured. The most famous 
of the Tibetan mahdsiddhas is the great 8th- 
century Tantric master Padmasambhava. 

One text lists the eight “great powers,” or 
siddhas, as the power of shrinking to the size 
of an atom; of becoming light enough to fly 
through the air; of becoming heavy; of touch- 
ing faraway objects, even as distant as the 
moon; of irresistible will; of supremacy over 
the body and mind; of having dominion over 
the elements; and of instantaneously fulfilling 
all desires. These powers are sought in order 
to help the yogin (spiritual adeptor ascetic) go 
on to achieve full spiritual freedom, and the 
texts clearly warn that the yogin who uses 
them for earthly gain will remain only a magi- 
cian without making further religious prog- 
ress. 

‘Buddhist mystical tradition 3:415h 


Maha-Sivaratri (Sanskrit: Great Night of 
Siva), the most important sectarian festival of 
the year for devotees of the Hindu god Siva. 
The 14th day of the dark half of each lunar 
month is specially sacred to Siva, but when it 
occurs in the month of Magha (January—Feb- 
ruary) and to a lesser extent in the month of 
Phalguna (February-March) it is a day of par- 
ticular rejoicing. The preceding day the par- 
ticipant observes a fast and at night a vigil 
during which a special worship of the linga 
(symbol of Siva) is performed. The following 
day is celebrated with feasting, festival fairs, 
and, among the members of the South Indian 
Lingayat sect, visits to the guru (personal reli- 
sors teacher) and the presentation to him of 
gifts. 


Mahasthamaprapta, Chinese  Tal-sHIH- 
CHIH, Japanese DAISEISH, in Mahayana Bud- 
dhism a bodhisattva (‘“Buddha-to-be’’) most 
popular among the “Pure Realm” sects. He is 
often found in a triad with the Buddha Amita- 
bha and the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. In 
Japanese temple banners representing Amita- 
bha’s descent from the Western Paradise, he is 
shown assisting the Buddha in receiving the 
souls of the faithful. 


Mahasu, district in Himachal Pradesh state, 
northwestern India. It is 2,182 sq mi (5,652 sq 
km) in area and lies almost entirely within the 
Siwalik Hills, the southernmost foothills of 
the Himalayas, reaching elevations of 22,000 
ft (6,700 m). The upper Sutlej River forms the 
district’s northern boundary. Agriculture is 
the main occupation, with wheat, barley, and 
corn (maize) the main crops. There are dense 
forests on the lower mountain slopes. Kasum- 
pati, an eastern suburb of Simla, the state 
capital, is the district headquarters. Pop. 
(1971) 440,118. 


mahasukhakaya (Sanskrit: “existence in ab- 
solute bliss”), state defined by Tantric Bud- 
dhist theology. 

-Buddhist mystical existence 3:417e 


Mahavairocana-siitra (Sanskrit: “Great 
Sun Sitra”’), Chinese TA-sIH CHING, Japanese 
DAINICHI-KYO, a product of late Tantric Bud- 
dhism and a principal scripture of the large 
Japanese sect known as Shingon (True Word). 
The text received a Chinese translation in 
about Ap 725, and its esoteric teachings were 
propagated a century later in Japan by Kikai. 
These teachings, which have been called cos- 


motheism, centre upon Vairocana (in 
Japanese, Dainichi Nyorai), the supreme cos- 
mic Buddha, whose body forms the universe. 
Through elaborate mystic rituals with a dis- 
tinctly Indian flavour (even involving certain 
Hindu deities), one is led to realize that all his 
thoughts, words, and actions are in reality 
Vairocana’s. 
-Buddhist Tantric symbology 

development 3:438d 
-Shingon school philosophy 3:390a 
-Shingon yin-yang Buddhahood 

theology 10:112a 


Mahavamsa, historical chronicle of Ceylon, 
written in the 5th or 6th century, probably by 
the Buddhist monk Mahanama. Dealing more 
with the history of Buddhism and with dynas- 
tic succession in Ceylon than with political or 
social history, it covers the island’s develop- 
ment from about the 6th century Bc to the 
early 4th century AD. The text—written in 
Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism—is 
generally considered to be based on two main 
sources: a similar, but cruder 4th-century 
chronicle, the Dipavamsa; and oral tradition 
handed down by Buddhist monks, Because of 
the inclusion in the Mahavamsa of much from 
these sources that is mythical or supernatural, 
large portions of the text are of dubious his- 
toricity. A sequel to the Mahadvamsa, known 
as the Calavamsa, continues the history of 
Ceylon to the 16th century. 

-Buddhist texts and Ceylonese history 3:436a 
-Ceylonese history of Buddhist faith 4:1d 


Mahavastu (Sanskrit: “Great Story” or 
“Great Event’’), an important legendary life 
of the Buddha, produced as a late canonical 
work by the Mahasanghika (Great Communi- 
ty) school of early Buddhism and presented as 
a historical introduction to the vinaya, the sec- 
tion of the canon dealing with monastic disci- 
pline. Its three sections treat the Buddha’s for- 
mer lives, the events from his entering the 
womb of Queen Maya to his enlightenment, 
and his first conversions and the rise of the 
monastic community. 

The text is exuberant in style and in form a 
labyrinth; its central narrative is frequently in- 
terrupted by Jatakas (explanations of present 
events by incidents in the Buddha’s previous 
lives), Avadanas (similar tales from the previ- 
ous lives of others), and doctrinal discourses. 
The life of the Buddha itself is presented as a 
profusion of miracles and wondrous events. 
The Mahdvastu reflects a growth of ideas 
about bodhisattvas (Buddhas-to-be) that was 
to continue in Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) 
circles but at the same time preserves many 
ancient stories, traditions, and textual pas- 
sages. The core of the work may go back to 
the 2nd century Bc, but much material was 
added in about the 4th century AD. 
-Lokottaravada canon and belief 3:379h 
‘textual diversity and significance 3:433c 


mahavihara (monastery): see vihara. 


Mahavihara, Buddhist monastery founded 
in the late 3rd century Bc in Anuradhapura, 
the ancient capital of Ceylon. The monastery 
was built by the Sinhalese king Devanampiya 
Tissa not long after his conversion to Bud- 
dhism by the Indian monk Mahendra. Until 
about the 10th century, it was a great cultural 
and religious centre and the chief stronghold 
of orthodox (i.e., Theravada) Buddhism. Be- 
cause of the extreme importance of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, the prestige of the monks of the 
Mahavihara was such that their power and in- 
fluence often extended well beyond religion 
into the realm of secular politics. The religious 
authority of the Mahavihara was first chal- 
lenged in the late 1st century Bc by a hetero- 
dox group of Buddhist monks who broke 
away and formed the Abhayagiri-vihara, Al- 
though an ever-present rival, this monastic or- 
der—save for brief periods of royal patron- 
age, notably in the 3rd and 7th centuries— 
could not permanently usurp the favoured po- 
sition of the Mahavihara order. The central- 
ized authority and pre-eminence of the 


Mahavihara, however, gradually disintegrat- 
ed until, by the 11th century, it had ceased to 
be a force in the religious life of Ceylon. 
-Buddhist Pali literature development 3:435e 


Mahavira 11:347, real name VARDHAMANA 
(b. c. 599 pc, Ksatriyakundagrama, now in 
Magadha state, India—d. 527 sc, Pava, now 
in Bihar state), last of the 24 Tirthankaras 
(prophets) who founded Jainism, and the re- 
former of the Jaina sangha (religious order). 
Mahavira is an honorific title. 

Abstract of text biography. The intellectu- 
al, philosophical, religious, and social ferment 
in India in the 6th century Bc led members of 
the Ksatriya (warrior) caste to revolt against 
the Brahmins (priests). The traditions of the 
two main Jaina sects record that Mahavira 
became a monk and followed an extreme as- 
cetic life. In 557 he attained kevala-jfidna, the 
highest knowledge, and then revived and reor- 
ganized Jaina doctrine and the sangha. Teach- 
ing a doctrine of austerity, Mahavira advocat- 
ed nonviolence, vegetarianism, and the accep- 
tance of the “‘five great vows”’ of renunciation. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-educational principles and practices 6:319f 
-Jain founding principles and beliefs 10:8a 
‘monastic rule of Jain order 12:338d 
‘sainthood and asceticism 16:164h 
-Vedism’s decline of authority 8:9lle 


Mahaweli Ganga, Sinhalese for GREAT 
SANDY RIVER, river, central and eastern Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon); at 208 mi (335 km) in length, 
it is Sri Lanka’s longest river. It rises on the 
Hatton Plateau on the western side of the is- 
land’s hill country, flows north through a tea- 
and rubber-growing region, and turns east 
near Kandy; it then turns north across the 
lowlands, receives its principal tributary, the 
Amban Ganga, and flows past Polonnaruwa 
to its mouth on Koddiyar Bay, 7 mi south of 
Trincomalee. 

With its headwaters in Sri Lanka’s wet zone, 
the Mahaweli Ganga flows throughout the 
year, providing water for agriculture in the 
eastern dry zone. In the early 1970s a vast de- 
velopment project to increase the river’s use- 
fulness for irrigation and generation of elec- 
tricity was under way, under the auspices of 
the World Bank. 
8°27' N, 81°13’ E 
-map, Sri Lanka 17:520 
size and flow 17:520g 


Mahayana (Sanskrit: Greater Vehicle), one 
of the two major Buddhist traditions and the 
form most adhered to in China, Korea, Japan, 
and Tibet. 

Mahayana Buddhism emerged in about the 
1st century AD from the ancient Buddhist 
schools as a more liberal and innovative inter- 
pretation of the Buddha’s teachings. Maha- 
yanists distinguished themselves from the 
more orthodox conservative schools, which 
they somewhat deprecatingly termed Hinaya- 
na (Lesser Vehicle). The Mahayana differ 
from the conservatives, represented in the 
modern world by the Theravadins of Sri 
Lanka, Burma, Thailand, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, in their views of the nature of the Bud- 
dha and the ideal goal of a Buddhist. While 
Theravada Buddhists revere the historical 
Buddha, Gautama, as a teacher of the truth, 
Mahayanists attribute to the Buddha a su- 
pramundane quality and interpret the histori- 
cal Buddha as an earthly manifestation of a 
transcendent celestial Buddha, The ideal goal 
toward which all Buddhists should strive is to 
become not, as in Theravada Buddhism, an 
arhat (or perfected saint), which Mahayanists 
consider to be a limited selfish goal, but a bod- 
hisattva, or person who has attained to the 
state of Enlightenment but has postponed his 
Buddhahood while he works toward the sal- 
vation of all others. Thus, compassion, the 
chief virtue associated with the bodhisattva, is 
accorded an equal place with wisdom, the vir- 
tue emphasized by the ancient schools. 

The merit accrued by a bodhisattva is consid- 
ered transferable to others, a concept that led 


a 


to such devotional movements as the Pure 
Land Buddhism of China and Japan. 

Other major schools of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism with a significant modern following are 
aa Buddhism, Nichiren Buddhism, and Ten- 

ai. 

The Mahayana scriptures were composed 
mainly in Sanskrit, though in some cases they 
are known only in their Tibetan and Chinese 
versions, the original having been lost. Major 
ref. 3:380d 
-Angkor’s acceptance of Indian 

religions 1:885h 
-attaining of Enlightenment teaching 3:425f 
passim to 430b 
-Buddhist educational influence 15:643a 
-Buddhist mythology and art 
development 3:420h 
-Chinese Neo-Taoist influence 4:319a 
-demonology and folk religion 1:875h 
-eschatological goal and method 6:960h 
historical textual studies 15:617g 
-impact and religiophilosophical tenets 3:406b 
-Indian philosophical schools 9:322f 
-Indonesian appropriation and 
development 9:478h 
- Japanese philosophical suppositions 10:101b 
-Jayavarman’s religious policies 10:119c 
-messianic elements in Maitreya 11:1020h 
-mystical passivism 3:415c 
-Narjuna and the Satakarni dynasty 1:861g 
‘nature, teachings, and schools 3:375a passim 
to 380a 
-Pali and Sanskrit canon acceptance 16:127c 
-pantheist developments 13:95la 
-personality and sect allegiance 15:611h 
-polytheism and hero worship 14:786d 
‘priestly traditions of Buddhism 14:1011le 
-sacred literature development 3:432d 
‘sainthood, salvation, and bodhisattva 16:164e 
societal and national variations 15:607d 
‘vicarious salvation practices 16:203e 
-Vietnam’s remnants of Chinese rule 19:139g 


Mahayana-Ssraddhotpada-Sastra__(San- 
skrit: “Treatise on the Awakening of Faith i in 
the Mahayana’), Chinese TA-CH’ENG CH’I- 
HSIN LUN, a relatively brief exposition of the 
fundamentals of Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) 
Buddhist philosophy and faith and one that 
played an influential role in the development 
of Mahayana thought, the form of Buddhism 
predominant in modern East Asia. Though 
the work is said to be that of the Sanskrit poet 
ASvaghosa, author of the Buddhacarita, there 
are no extant Sanskrit copies of The Awaken- 
ing of Faith (as it is known in the modern 
translation by D.T. Suzuki) and no references 
to it in any texts or commentaries originating 
in Sanskrit. A Chinese version first appeared 
about 550, but the provenance and author- 
ship of the original are unknown. 

The book contains one of the clearest presen- 
tations of the doctrine of the “‘three bodies” of 
the Buddha—the transitory physical body 
(nirmanakaya), the glorious body in paradise 
(sambhogakaya), and the absolute unqualified 
essence of the Buddha (dharmakaya). A num- 
ber of commentaries have been written, and 
the work itself is a favourite authority among 
northern Buddhists. 

‘origin and later influence 3:440e 


Mahayogini (Hindu goddess): see Kali. 


mahayuga, summation of the four ages (yu- 
gas; q.v.) of Hindu cosmology; 2,000 mahdyu- 
gas comprise a kalpa (q.v.). 
-Hindu philosophy of cyclical history 8:929d 
-salvific schema in Hinduism and 

Buddhism 16:202a 
-stages and equivalence in years 4:575a 


. Mahbibnagar, town, administrative head- 


quarters of Mahbibnagar district, west cen- 
tral Andhra Pradesh state, southern India. 
Located on the Central Railway route south- 


west of Hyderabad, Mahbibnagar is also a 


road centre, Cotton ginning and cotton press- 


ing, as well as oilseed and rice milling, are the. 


main industries. The town also has a college. 
The district (7,103 sq mi [18,396 sq km]) is 
located on the Deccan Plateau and is bounded 


on the south by the Krishna River. Well-for- 


ested hills in the southeast yield teak, ebony, 
and gum arabic, while the largely sandy soils 
produce millet, oilseeds, and rice. It is said 
that the famous Golconda diamonds came 
from this district. Industrial centres include 
Narayanpet (which produces silks and saris), 
Devarkonda, and Nagar Karnil. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) town, 51,775; district, 1,929,598. 
16°44’ N, 77°59’ E 

‘map, India 9:278 
mahdi (Arabic: the “rightly guided one”), in 
Islamic eschatology, a messianic deliverer 
who will fill the earth with justice and equity, 
restore true religion, and usher in a short 
golden age lasting seven, eight, or nine years 
before the end of the world. The Qur'an (Is- 
lamic sacred scriptures) does not mention 
him, and almost no reliable hadith (saying at- 
tributed to the Prophet Muhammad) concern- 
ing the mahdi can be adduced. Many ortho- 
dox Sunni Muslim theologians accordingly 
question Mahdist beliefs, but such beliefs 
form a necessary part of Shi‘ doctrine. 

The doctrine of the mahdi seems to have 
gained currency during the confusion and in- 
security of the religiopolitical upheavals of 
early Islam (7th and 8th centuries). In 686, 
Mukhtar ibn Abt ‘Ubayd, leader of a revolt 
of non-Arab Muslims in Iraq, seems to have 
first used the doctrine by maintaining his alle- 
giance to a son of “Ali (Muhammad’s son-in- 
law and fourth caliph), Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyah, even after his death teaching that 
as mahdi he remained alive in his tomb in a 
state of occultation (ghaybah) and would 
reappear to vanquish his enemies. In 750 the 
‘Abbasid revolution made use of eschatologi- 
cal prophecies current at the time that the 
mahdi would rise in Khorasan in the east, car- 
rying a black banner. Belief in the mahdi has 
tended to receive new emphasis in every time 
of crisis. Thus, after the battle of Las Navas 
de Tolosa (1212), when most of Spain was lost 
for Islam, Spanish Muslims circulated tradi- 
tions ascribed to the Prophet foretelling a re- 
conquest of Spain by the mahdi. During the 
Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, a person claim- 
ing to be the mahdi appeared briefly in Lower 
Egypt. 

Because the mahdi is seen as a restorer of the 
political power and religious purity of Islam, 
the title has tended to be claimed by so- 
cial revolutionaries in Islamic society. North 
Africa in particular has seen a number of self- 
styled mahdis, most important of these being 
“Ubayd Allah, founder of the Fatimid dynasty 
(909); Muhammad ibn Timart, founder of 
the Almohad movement in Morocco in the 
12th century; and Muhammad Ahmad, the 
mahdi of the Sudan who, in 1881, revolted 
against the Egyptian administration. 
-Afghani’s political activities 10:20e 
-Almohad religious teachings 9:932b 
Islamic legendary role in millennium 9:950c 
-messianic beliefs in Sunni and Shi‘ah 11:1020e 
prophetic and messianic character 15:67c 
prophetic concept and recognition 15:67c 
-Shi‘ite messianic expectation 9:917a 


Mahdi, al- 11:348, in full MUHAMMAD AH- 

MAD IBN AS-SAYYID ‘ABD ALLAH (b. Aug. 12, 

1844—d. June 22, 1885, Omdurman, Sudan), 

creator of a vast Islamic state extending from 

the Red Sea to Central Africa and founder of 

f movement that is still influential in The Su- 
an. 

Abstract of text biography. As a youth in 
the Sudan, al-Mahdi moved from orthodox 
religious study to a mystical interpretation of 
Islam. His intense religiosity within the Sam- 
maniyah brotherhood attracted disciples, and 
in 1870 they formed a settlement at Aba Is- 
land. In 1881 he proclaimed his divine mission 
to purify Islam and the governments that 
defiled it. Assuming the title of al-Mahdi, “the 
right-guided one,” he made himself master of 
almost all the territory formerly occupied by 
the Egyptian government, capturing an enor- 
mous booty of money, bullion, jewels, and 
military supplies (1881-85). His crowning vic- 
tory was the capture of Khartoum (Jan. 26, 
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1885). He then established a theocratic state 
in the Sudan, with its capital at Omdurman. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘dealings with Shi‘ite groups 3:636b 

-Egyptian territorial loss 2:723c 

-Ethiopia and Mahdist aggression 6:1010c 
‘political and religious career 13:112g 
-zandaqah persecution rationale 11:991h 


Mahdia, also spelled Manepia, Arabic AL- 
MAHDIYAH, a town and fishing port on the 
Sahel (coastal strip) in Sousse (Sisah) wilayat 
(governorate), eastern Tunisia, on the narrow 
rocky peninsula of Ras Mahdia. It owes its 
name to the mahdi (Arabic: “the [right-] guid- 
ed one’’), “Ubayd ‘Alah al-Mahdi, founder of 
the Fatimid dynasty, who established the 
town in 912 and in 921 made it his capital. 


Street market in Mahdia, Tunisia 
© C. Raimond-Dityvon/VIVA 


Abandoned about 973, Mahdia was re-estab- 
lished as a refuge capital of the Zirid dynasty 
in the late 11th century. Sicilian Normans oc- 
cupied the town in the mid-12th century, and 
thereafter it was no more than a small village 
and the principal place of southern Sahel. In 
the late 16th century it was absorbed into the 
Ottoman Empire. A contemporary minor 
port, its economic activities include olive culti- 
vation, olive-oil milling, fishing (sardines and 
mackerel), and handicraft industries. The site 
of a 10th-century mosque, Mahdia also con- 
tains a 16th-century Turkish fort and ruins of 
an ancient wall. Roads and a railway link it to 
Sousse, 20 mi (32 km) northwest. Latest cen- 
sus 15,900. 
35°30’ N, 11°04’ E 
-Fatimid dynasty foundation 7:193e 
-Fatimid expansion in North Africa 3:640b; 
map 637 


Mahdi Ali, Sayyid, also known as MOHSIN- 
UL MULK (1837-1907), Indian Muslim leader. 
-Muslim League history 9:415a 


Mahdids, a Muslim Arab dynasty that ruled 
Zabid, Yemen, in the period 1159-74. 

‘Ali ibn Mahdi, an extreme Kharijite (mem- 
ber of a puritanical religiopolitical Islamic 
sect), had begun to raid the coastal regions 
(Tihamah) near Zabid, the Najahid capital, 
with his followers in 1150. The Najahid viziers 
attempted to subdue ‘Ali and elicited the aid 
of the Zaydi imam of neighbouring San‘a’, but 
‘Ali defeated their forces and took Zabid in 
1159, ‘Ali’s death in the same year threw his 
family into confusion. His sons Mahdi, ‘Abd 
an-Nabi’, and ‘Abd Allah disputed the succes- 
sion among themselves, and it seems that 
Mahdi was the first of them to rule (1159-63), 
with ‘Abd an-Nabi’ possibly in control of civil 
matters. During his own reign (1163-74), “Abd 
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an-Nabi’ added to his brother’s earlier con- 
quest of Lahij and Janad by securing control 
of the Tihamah region and the mountains of 
Dh al-Kala and the southern towns of Janad 
and Ta‘izz. 

‘Abd an-Nabi’ laid siege to Aden in 1172, 
but, after two serious defeats at the hands of a 
Zurayid-Hamdanid coalition (1174), he re- 
treated. The Mahdi Kingdom was then at- 
tacked by the Ayytbids of Egypt, and Zabid 
surrendered to Turan Shah, the brother of 
Saladin, on May 14, 1174, bringing Mahdid 
rule to an end. 


Mahdiyah, al-, religious state established by 
al-Mahdi in the Sudan in the 1880s. After his 
death in 1885, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
succeeded to leadership of the state, which 
was conquered by the British in 1898. Major 
ref. 13:112g 

‘religious empire established 11:349a 


Mahe, town, Pondicherry union territory, in 
Mahe district, an enclave in Cannanore dis- 
trict of Kerala state, southern India. It lies on 
the left bank of the Naluthara River, north- 
west of Kozhikode (Calicut). Scene of much 
fighting between British and French troops in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, it was captured 
by the French in 1726, incorporated several 
times into the British presidency of Madras, 
and finally restored to the French in 1817. It 
joined the union territory in 1954. The town is 
now a fishing and seaside resort. 

Mahe district is a rice-growing area of 9 sq 
mi (23 sq km) and also contains the villages of 
Chambra, Chalakara, Palloor, and Pandak- 
kal on the river’s right bank. In 1956 it offi- 
cially joined India. Pop. (1971) town, 8,972, 
district, 23,134. 
11°42’ Ny 7523276 
-map, India 9:279 
Mahébourg, town, southeastern Mauritius, 
on an inlet of the Indian Ocean called Grand 
Port. It is a shipping outlet and rail terminus 
for the surrounding sugar-growing area. Pop. 
(1972) 13,759. 
20°24’ S, 57°42' E 
-early settlement and subsequent 

decline 11:715d 
-map, Mauritius 11:715 


Mahé Island, largest island, Republic of 
Seychelles, in the western Indian Ocean. The 
island is 4 mi (6 km) wide and 16 mi (26 km) 
long and has an area of 57 sq mi (148 sq km). 
Eighty-eight percent of the country’s popula- 
tion lives on Mahé, which is the site of Vic- 
toria (q.v.), the republic’s capital and only 
port. Chief exports are copra, cinnamon bark 
and leaf oil, patchouli leaves and oil, and 
vanilla, Tea is also grown. A paved road sys- 
tem provides easy internal communications 
for the entire island, while Port Victoria 


The coast of Mahé Island looking toward Silhouette 
Island 
Gerald Cubitt 


and an international airport (completed in 
1971) provide external communication. In the 
early 1960s, a United States Air Force track- 
ing station was built in the mountains in the 
centre of the island. Pop. (1977) island and 
group, 54,572. 
4°40' S, 55°28’ E 
‘map, Seychelles 16:611 
‘Seychelles history, geography, and 

population 16:610g; table 


Mahelot, Laurent, 
stage designer. 
“staging method of décor simultané 17:538e 


Mahendra, Pali ManinpaA (b. c. 270 Bc, 
Pataliputra, India—d. c. 204 sc, Anura- 
dhapura, Ceylon, now Sri Lanka), generally 
believed to be the son of the Indian emperor 
Asoka; he propagated Buddhism in Ceylon 
and is honoured there as a founding mission- 
ary of that country’s majority religion. 

When Asoka, a convert to Buddhism from 
Hinduism, sent Mahendra and Princess San- 
ghamittha as missionaries to Ceylon about 
251 Bc, they converted King Tissa and the 
royal family, who helped them in the conver- 
sion of many of the common people. In the 
tradition of Asoka, Mahendra did not propa- 
gate Buddhism by force but by works of prac- 
tical piety and benevolence. Mahendra’s name 
has not been found in any of the inscriptions 
of Asoka, but his existence and works seem 
substantiated by the Ceylonese chronicles 
Dipavamsa and Mahdadvamsa. Other evidence 
consists of the monuments that the Sinhalese 
raised in his honour at the Buddhist holy city 
and ancient Ceylonese capital, Anurad- 
hapura. 

‘Buddhist mission to Ceylon 3:411f 
-Ceylonese King Tissa and Buddhism 4:2d 


Mahendra, in full MAHENDRA BIR BIKRAM 
SHAH DEVA (b. June 11, 1920, Kathmandu, 
Nepal—d. Jan. 31, 1972, Bharatpur), king of 
Nepal from 1955 to 1972. In 1960 he led a 
royal coup against the Ranas (hereditary 
prime ministers) and thereafter consolidated 
political power in the monarchy. 
‘consolidation of royal political 

authority 12:958a 
-governmental and literary career 12:955g 


Mahendragarh, also called MOHINDERGARH, 
town, Mahendragarh district, Haryana state, 
India, on the edge of the Thar Desert. A com- 
munications and market centre, it is noted for 
metal handicrafts and embroidered footwear. 
Previously called Kanaud, in 1861 it was re- 
named Mahendragarh (Fort of Mohinder) for 
the Sikh chieftain Mohinder Singh. Its govern- 
ment college is affiliated with Panjab Univer- 
sity. 

Mahendragarh district (area 1,335 sq mi 
[3,459 sq km]) comprises a semi-arid tract 
constituted in 1948 from exclaves of the for- 
mer princely states of Jind, Patiala, and Na- 
bha. Wheat, chick-pea, and millet crops are 
irrigated by the Western Yamuna Canal sys- 
tem. The district administrative headquarters 
is at Narnaul, which is connected by road and 
rail to Delhi. Pop. (1971) town, 11,496; dis- 
trict, 691,639, 
28°17’ N, 76°09’ E 
Mahendravarman (king of Chenla): see 
Chitrasena. 


Mahernia verticillata (shrub): see honey 
bell. 


Maheshwar, also called CHOLI-MAHESHWAR, 
town, Khargone (West Nimar) district, Ma- 
dhya Pradesh state, India, just north of the 
Narmada River, An agricultural market cen- 
tre, the town is famous for its handloomed sa- 
ris. It is located on the ancient site of Mahes- 
vari, the capital of a Haihaya king, Arjuna 
Kartavirya (c. 200 Bc), mentioned in the San- 
skrit epics Ramdyana and Mahabharata. 
Broad ghdats—landing places with steps— 
sweep from the river upward toward the fort, 


17th-century French 


temples, and palace of Ahalya Bai, a queen 
who selected Maheshwar as her capital in 
1767. A 16th-century mosque and 18th-cen- 
tury cenotaph of Ahalya Bai are also of his- 
torical interest. On the opposite bank of the 
Narmada lies the early site of Navdatoli, 
where painted pottery and other artifacts have 
been excavated. Pop. (1971) 9,831. 

22°11" Ny 75°34 EB 
Mahfiiz, Najib (1912- 
elist. 

-importance and quality of work 6:458e 
‘modern Islamic prose 9:971d 


Mahican, also spelled MoHICAN, Algonkian- 
speaking Indians of what is now the upper 
Hudson Valley above the Catskill Mountains 
in New York state, U.S. Their name means 
“wolf,” but they were also known to the 
Dutch and the English as the River Indians. 
The Mahican comprised five major divisions 
governed by hereditary sachems (chiefs) as- 
sisted by elected counsellors. They lived in 
strongholds of 20 to 30 houses, situated on 
hills and enclosed by stockades, as well as in 
enclosed villages situated between cornfields 
and woodland. 

When first contacted by the Dutch they were 
at war with the Mohawk (q.v.), and in 1664 
they were forced to move from Schodack, 
near Albany, to what is now Stockbridge, 
Mass. They gradually sold their territory, and 
in 1736 some of them were gathered into a 
mission at Stockbridge and became known as 
the Stockbridge Indians; they were the only 
Mahican to preserve their identity. Other 
groups scattered and merged with other’ 
tribes. The Stockbridge group later moved to 
Wisconsin. 

-Woodlands Indian culture 6:169e 


Mahillon, Victor-Charles (b. March 10, 
1841, Brussels—d. June 17, 1924, St. Jean, 
near Cap-Ferrat, Belgium), musical scholar 
who collected, described, and copied musical 
instruments and wrote on acoustics. In 1865 
he entered the instrument manufacturing firm 
established by his father, Charles Mahillon. 
He founded a music journal, L’Echo musical 
(1869-86). As curator of the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire museum (from 1879), he formed a col- 
lection of more than 1,500 ancient, modern, 
and non-Western instruments. His analytical 
catalogue of the collection (1880-92) contains 
demonstrations of theories of instrument con- 
struction and a classification of instruments 
based on the material that produces the sound 
(e.g., a drum is classified as a membrano- 
phone). He also made copies of rare instru- 
ments, notably the Bach trumpet, and orga- 
nized concerts of music played on old instru- 
ments. ‘ 

Mahillon published Les Eléments d’acous- 
tique musicale et instrumentale (1874), and nu- 
merous monographs, and contributed articles 
to the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

‘musical instrument classification 12:73la 


Mahipala, Pratihara king of northern India 
(reigned c. 908-942). 
‘restoration of Pratihara kingdom 9:361d 


Mahi River, stream of western India. It rises 
in the western Vindhya Range, just south of 
Sardarpur, Dhar district, and flows northward 
through Jhabua and Ratlam districts of Ma- 
dhya Pradesh state. Turning northwest, it en- 
ters Rajasthan and turns southwest to form 
the border between Dungarpur and Banswara 
districts. Continuing southwest, it flows 
through Gujarat state to enter the sea by a 
wide estuary past Cambay after about a 360- 
mi (580-km) course. The silt brought down by 
the Mahi has contributed to the shallowing of 
the Gulf of Cambay and the abandonment of 
its once prosperous ports. The river bed lies 
considerably lower than the land level and i is 
of little use for irrigation. 

22°15’ N, 73°00’ E “0 
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Mahir Pasha, ‘Ali (b. 1882, Cairo—d. Aug. 
25, 1960, Geneva), three times prime minister 
of Egypt. A member of the aristocracy, he 
took a law degree and after three years’ prac- 
tice became a judge in the native courts. In the 
years before World War I he sided with con- 
servative Egyptian political groups who 
thought that it was possible to cooperate with 
the British (who had occupied Egypt in 1882) 
in bringing economic and social progress to 
Egypt. He devoted his talents to the service of 
the King: in 1923 he was appointed director 
of the royal law school, and in the same year 
he played an important role in framing the 
new Egyptian constitution, a document that 
consolidated and confirmed the political pre- 
eminence of the monarch. In successive ad- 
ministrations he was at various times minister 
of education and minister of finance. He ac- 
quired his greatest influence in the later 1930s 
when royal power was at its peak. In 1935 
King Fuad chose him for the new position of 
chief of the royal cabinet, and at the end of 
1935 he became prime minister in a caretaker 
government, serving during the next two years 
first as prime minister and later again as chief 
of the royal cabinet. He became prime minis- 
ter again in 1939, and on the outbreak of 
World War II he took the measures against 
Germany that were required by the existing 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty. When Italy declared 
war in 1940, however, he refused to break dip- 
lomatic relations, and he became one of the 
centres in the movement to use the war as a 
means of undermining the British position in 
Egypt. Accordingly the British had him 
removed from office, and in April 1942 he was 
interned, remaining in custody until the end of 
the war. He remained politically inactive until 
the revolution of Gamal Abd el Nasser in 
1952. The revolutionaries, who saw him as 
someone who could placate conservative 


Mahir Pasha, 1952 


Keystone 


political elements, secured his nomination as 
prime minister on July 24, 1952, one day after 
the revolution. In less than a year, however, 
“Ali Mahir clashed with them over their land 
reform policies and went into retirement. 


Mahisasaka, Indian Buddhist sect. 
-Buddhist school derivations 3:378h; table377a 


Mah-Jongg, Western version of a Chinese 
game, played with tiles, or p’ais, similar to 
Dominoes but engraved with Chinese symbols 
and characters and divided into suits and 
honours. A fad in England, the United States, 
and Australia in the mid-1920s, the game was 
revived in the U.S, after 1935 but never re- 
gained its initial popularity. A National Mah- 


. Jongg League, founded in 1937, still governs 


USS. play. 

The game is probably of 19th-century origin. 
Before World War I, each Chinese province 
had its own style of play and dialect name for 
it. Signifying “sparrow,” the name has been 
variously transliterated as ma tsiang, ma 
chiang, ma cheuk, and ma ch’iau. The sparrow 
or a mythical “bird of 100 intelligences” ap- 
pears on one of the tiles. The name Mah- 
Jongg was coined and copyrighted by Joseph 


_ P. Babcock, a U.S. resident of Shanghai, who 
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the flowers 


the seasons 


Set of Mah-Jongg tiles 


is credited with introducing Mah-Jongg to the 
West after World War I. He wrote a modified 
set of rules, gave English titles to the tiles, and 
added index letters and numerals familiar to 
Western card players. 

Pieces. Modern Mah-Jongg sets are usually 
made of plastics instead of bone or ivory. A 
full set contains 136 or 144 tiles, depending on 
whether the flowers or seasons are used. Some 
sets include 20 flowers. The pieces are named 
and numbered as follows: 


1. Bamboos, numbered 1 to 9, 


4 of each number 36 tiles 
2. Circles, numbered 1 to 9, 
4 of each number 36 tiles 
3. Characters, numbered | to 9, 
4 of each number 36 tiles 
4. Honours, 4 red, 4 green, 
4 white dragons 12 tiles 
5. Winds, 4 east, 4 south, 
4 west, 4 north winds 16 tiles 
136 tiles 
In addition: 
6. Flowers and seasons, 
4 of each or 8 or either 8 tiles 
144 tiles 


The bamboos are often called sticks or 
bams, the circles dots, the characters cracks 
or craks. The set also includes a pair of dice, a 
quantity of tokens or chips used for score- 
keeping, and a rack for each player whereon 
he can place 14 tiles with their faces visible 
only to himself. 
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Play of the game. The usual game is for 

four, each playing for himself. The object of 
play, similar to that of the Rummy card 
games, is to obtain sets of tiles. There are 
three kinds of sets: chow, a run or sequence of 
three tiles of the same suit in numerical order; 
pung, a sequence of three like tiles of the same 
suit and rank, such as three dragons of the 
same colour or three identical winds; and 
kong, a pung plus the fourth matching tile. 
The winner is the first player to hold a com- 
plete hand; i.e., four sets and a pair of like 
tiles (14 tiles). The strategy of Mah-Jongg, 
like that of Rummy, is both offensive and de- 
fensive: to complete a woo, or winning hand, 
as quickly as possible, to block other players 
by not discarding tiles useful to them, and to 
build a high-scoring hand. Players begin by 
drawing 13 tiles; “east wind” (who collects or 
pays double according to whether he or 
another player wins) takes 14 and begins play 
by discarding one. Thereafter, the other play- 
ers, in counterclockwise rotation, each draw 
one tile, which may be the last discarded tile 
or a loose tile from the ‘‘wall’”’ (comparable to 
stock in Rummy). Any player may claim the 
previous discard if it completes his set. (If two 
or more players claim the same discard, there 
is a detailed order of precedence.) Losing 
players settle with the winner and with each 
other according to an accepted schedule of 
values for the sets or combinations of sets. A 
concealed set held in the hand scores different- 
ly from an exposed set on the table. Under 
certain rules, exceptional hands, or “limit 
hands,” picturesquely named “the three 
scholars,” “four small blessings,” etc., are 
scored differently. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Joseph P. Babcock, Babcock’s 
Rules for Mah Jongg (1923); Lee Foster Hart- 
man, Standardized Mah Jong (1924); Viola L. 
Cecil, Maajh (1941), The New Mah Jongg (1945); 
Kanai Shozo, Mah Jongg for Beginners (1952). 

‘rules of play and game design 2:1155d 
-Rummy game forerunner 16:24g 


Mahler, Gustav 11:349 (b. July 7, 1860, 
Kalisté, Bohemia, now in Czechoslovakia—d. 
May 18, 1911, Vienna), Austrian composer 
and conductor noted for his symphonies and 
songs, which drew together many different 
strands of Romantic compositions. 

Abstract of text biography. After an unset- 
tled childhood, Mahler attended the Vienna 
Conservatory and held various operatic ap- 
pointments, culminating in the artistic direc- 
torship of the Vienna Court Opera (1897- 
1907). Later he directed performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York City, and 
became conductor of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty of New York. His major works include 10 
symphonies (the last left as a full-length 
sketch at his death), the 6 songs with orches- 
tra Das Lied von der Erde (The Song of the 
Earth), and various song cycles, including 
Kindertotenlieder (Songs on the Deaths of 
Children) and Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 
(Songs of a Wayfarer). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-choral writing in symphonic literature 4:447c 
‘comic grotesquerie of scherzo 4:966e 
-comparison to Schoenberg 12:720h 
‘complex and virtuosic orchestration 13:646f 
‘counterpoint in symphonies 5:216c 
‘harmonic influence of Wagner 8:654e 
-Lieder as orchestral songs 19:500e 
-Schoenberg’s sponsorship. 16:350d 
-sonata form after Classical era 17:9f 
‘symphonic writing style 17:917c 


mahlstick (painting): see maulstick. 


Mahmid, 18th-century leader of the Ghilzai 
Afghans. 
-Afghan replacement of Persian rule 1:174f 


Mahmud I (b. Aug. 2, 1696, Edirne, Tur.— 
d. Dec. 13, 1754, Istanbul), Ottoman sultan 
who on succeeding to the throne in 1730 re- 
stored order after the Patrona Halil uprising 
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Mahmud I, miniature by an unknown artist, 
18th century; in the Topkapi Saray Museum, 
Istanbul 


By courtesy of the Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 


in Istanbul; during his reign the Ottomans 
fought a successful war against Austria and 
(ase culminating in the Treaty of Belgrade 

1739). 

Mahmud spent the first months of his rule 
eliminating the rebels, and in 1731 he sup- 
pressed a Janissary uprising. A war with Iran 
that lasted, with intervals, until 1746 was in- 
conclusive. Mahmud, advised by Comte de 
Bonneval (Humbaraci Ahmed Pasa, a French 
convert to Islam), participated in political and 
military affairs and attempted a partial reform 
of the army. A patron of music and literature, 
he wrote poetry in Arabic. 


Mahmud II (b. July 20, 1785, Istanbul—d. 
July 1, 1839, Istanbul), Ottoman sultan (1808- 
39) whose Westernizing reforms helped to 
consolidate the Ottoman Empire despite de- 
feats in wars and losses of territory. 

Mahmud was brought to the throne (July 28, 
1808) in a coup led by Bayrakdar Mustafa 
Pasa, a‘ydn (local notable) of Ruscuk, Bul- 
garia, who had first wanted to restore Mah- 
mud’s uncle, the reform-minded Sultan Selim 
III, until he was strangled by the conserva- 
tives. Before the year was out, however, the 
Janissaries revolted, killing Bayrakdar, Mah- 
mud’s grand vizier, and delaying his reform 
program until the mid-1820s. 


Mahmud Il, oil painting by Hippolyte Berteaux; in the 
Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 
By courtesy of the Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 


Early in his reign Mahmud faced erosion of 
his empire in the Balkans. The war with 
Russia, which had continued fitfully after a 
truce in 1807, was ended by the Treaty of Bu- 
charest (May 28, 1812), ceding the province of 
Bessarabia to Russia. In 1815 Mahmud had 
to recognize the virtual autonomy of Serbia 
and recognize that a Greek independence 
movement was stirring. The Greeks in the 
Morea (the Peloponnese) rebelled (1821) 
against Ottoman rule, and Mahmud sum- 
moned the assistance of Muhammad ‘Ali Pa- 
sha, governor of Egypt. After massacres on 
both sides, Ottoman authority in Greece had 
been partly restored when the united British, 
French, and Russian fleets destroyed the Ot- 
toman-Egyptian fleet in the Bay of Navarino 
(Oct. 20, 1827) in southern Greece. Mahmud 
then declared jihad (holy war) against the infi- 
dels. The Ottomans were defeated in the Rus- 
so-Turkish War of 1828-29, and he acknowl- 
edged Greek independence in 1830. 

Earlier in the year, Mahmud had agreed to 
appoint Muhammad ‘Ali as governor of Syria 
and Tarsus (in southern Anatolia). In return 
for his services against the Greeks, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali demanded (1831) the promised govy- 
ernorship. When Mahmud refused, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s forces under his son Ibrahim Pasha 
invaded Syria, captured Damascus and Alep- 
po, routed the Ottoman army at Konya 
(1832), and advanced on Istanbul. Mahmud 
sought British aid, but—with France support- 
ing Egypt—Great Britain refused. The Sultan 
then turned to Russia, which sent its fleet to 
the Bosporus and signed a treaty of mutual 
defense (July 1833). Determined to take re- 
venge, Mahmud sent his army against the 
Egyptians in Syria but was severely defeated 
at Nizip on June 24, 1839, a few days before 
his death. 

The string of military defeats and the separa- 
tist revolts earlier had convinced Mahmud of 
the need for reforms in his army and adminis- 
tration. In 1826 he destroyed the defunct Jan- 
issary corps, thousands of its members dying 
in the ensuing massacre. He abolished military 
fiefs granted to cavalrymen (1831) and then 
established a new army, under his direct con- 
trol, equipped and trained in European meth- 
ods by German instructors. In 1834 he found- 
ed a military academy. 

Among his administrative reforms, Mahmud 
adopted the cabinet system of government, 
provided for a census and a land survey, and 
inaugurated a postal service (1834). In educa- 
tion, he introduced compulsory primary edu- 
cation, opened a medical school, and sent stu- 
dents to Europe. In addition, the sultan’s right 
to confiscate the property of deceased officials 
was abolished, and European dress was intro- 
duced. 

-centralization and internal reforms 13:784g 
passim to 786e 
‘Istanbul westernization 9:107la 
-Muhammad ‘Ali’s struggle for 
autonomy 6:493g 


Mahmud Abdiilbaki: see Baki. 


Mahmid Gawan (d. 1481), Indian Bahmani 
statesman. 
-political influence and downfall 9:372b 


Mahmid Kashgari, 11th-century Turkish 
writer. 
-dictionary’s poetry contents 3:1123c 


Mahmud Muzaffar Shah (b. 1823, Treng- 
ganu, now part of Malaysia—d. July 1864, 
Pahang), last sultan of Riau (Riouw) and 
Lingga (archipelagoes south of Singapore) 
whose deposition cleared the way for Dutch 
colonial control. 

Mahmud was crowned Sultan in 1834, and, 
when the regency of his father ended in 1841, 
he resolved to restore the power wielded by 
his predecessors. He had the tacit support of 
the east coast Malay states to the north and 
particularly of Sultan Baginda Omar of 
Trengganu. Mahmud’s claim to the throne of 
the Malay state of Pahang seemed threatening 


to the Dutch, however, and they deposed him 
in October 1857. Mahmud retained immense 
prestige among east coast Malays, and his 
efforts to win Malay and Thai support for his 
Pahang claim, although fruitless, provided oc- 
casions for further Dutch and British involve- 
ment in Malay affairs. 


Mahmud Nedim Pasa (b. c. 1818—d. May 
14, 1883, Istanbul), Ottoman diplomat and 
grand vizier (served 1871-72 and 1875-76) 
whose conservative policies and hostility to 
reforms permitted Sultan Abdiilaziz to 
become an absolute monarch and thereby de- 
stroyed the westernizing reforms introduced 
by his predecessors. A weak grand vizier, he 
attempted to keep his office by pandering to 
the costly and destructive whims of the Sul- 
tan. 

Son of Nejib Pasa, former governor of Bagh- 
dad, Mahmud Nedim entered government 
service and was successively undersecretary of 
state for foreign affairs; vali (governor) of 
Syria and Izmir (Smyrna); minister of com- 
merce; vali of Tripoli (now in Libya); and, af- 
ter holding several other ministries, Gncluding 
the grand vizierate), minister of the interior 
(1879-83). His first tenure as grand vizier 
came to an end after widespread demon- 
strations by theological students in Istanbul 
and after the reform-minded administrator 
Midhat Pasa personally opposed his policies 
in a private audience with the Sultan. 

In foreign policy, Mahmud Nedim opposed 
Britain and France and sought Russian friend- 
ship. By 1875, he was basing all his decisions 
on the advice of Count Nicholas Ignatiev, the 
Russian ambassador to the Ottoman court. 
After rebellion in Bulgaria occasioned by Ig- 
natiev’s intrigues, Mahmud Nedim became so 
unpopular that threats were made against his 
life, and the Sultan had to dismiss him to mol- 
lify public opinion. 


Mahmid of Ghazna 11:352 (b. 971—d. 
1030, Ghazna, now in Afghanistan), ruler of 
the kingdom of Ghazna (Ghazni), originally 
comprising modern Afghanistan and the 
northeastern part of modern Iran, made his 
kingdom the centre of an empire including at 
its zenith Pakistan and most of Iran. 

Abstract of text biography. Ambitious, and 
aspiring to be a great king, Mahmtd con- 
quered Kashmir, the Punjab (annexed 1008), 
and part of Iran. His approximately 17 inva- 
sions of India began in 1001 and ended in 
1026. He was the first to carry the banner of 
Islam into the heart of India. Great as a war- 
rior and no less eminent as a patron of art and 
literature, he transformed Ghazna into a cul- 
tural centre rivalling Baghdad, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-‘Abbasid caliphal loyalties 3:639g 

- Afghanistan part of Muslim conquest 1:173g 
-Ferdowsi relationship 7:234c 

-Ghaznavid approach to dynastic power 9:855a 
-Ghaznavid cultural policies 9:930h 

‘invasions of Shahiya India 9:362f 

-Persian literary patronage 9:962e 


Mahmud Shah (d. 1528, Kampar, Sumatra, 
now part of Indonesia), sultan of Malacca 
from 1488 until capture of the city by the Por- 
tuguese in 1511, after which he founded the 
kingdom of Johore. 

At the time of Mahmud Shah’s accession the 
city state of Malacca was at the peak of its 
power and was the preeminent trade centre of 
Southeast Asia because of its strategic loca- 
tion on the Malay Peninsula, commanding the 
strait between it and the island of Sumatra. 
The bendahara (‘‘chief minister”) Tun Perak, 
architect of Malacca’s greatness, was an old 
man, and the Malaccan court under Mahmud 
Shah apparently was rife with intrigue and 
favoritism. Mahmud Shah was not an effec- 
tive ruler, but he was also a victim of circum- 
stances. Portugal in the early 16th century was 
in the midst of establishing its overseas em- 
pire. Portuguese ships were in Malacca’s wa- 
ters before 1510, and on Aug. 15, 1511, troops 
commanded by Afonso de Albuquerque suc- 


. 


- ceeded in capturing the city. Mahmud Shah 


fled across the Malay Peninsula to Pahang on 
the east coast, where he made a futile effort to 
enlist Chinese aid. 

Mahmud Shah then moved south and found- 
ed the kingdom of Johore as a rival trade cen- 
tre to Malacca. With his capital on the island 
of Bintang, or Bintan, southeast of modern 
Singapore, he continued to receive the tribute 
and allegiance from surrounding states that 
had been rendered him as ruler of Malacca. 
He became the leader of a Malay and Muslim 
confederacy and launched several unsuccess- 
ful attacks against Malacca. In 1526 the Por- 
tuguese responded to the threat of Mahmud 
Shah’s forces by destroying his capital at Bin- 
tang. Mahmud Shah fled to Sumatra, but his 
successors went on to build Johore into a sub- 
stantial empire whose power culminated in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 


Mahmud Yalavach, 13th-century Muslim 
governor of Ma Wara’ an-Nahr. 
-Mongol administrative policies 18:794a 


mahnd, Arabic unit of weight equal to ap- 
proximately 2.04 pounds (0.9 kilogram). 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Ma Ho (Chinese admiral): see Cheng Ho. 
mahogany (Swietenia mahagoni), tropical 
American timber tree of the family Meliaceae 


(q.v., order Rutales). It is a tall evergreen tree 
with hard wood that turns reddish brown at 


Mahogany (Swietenia mahagoni) 
WH. Hodge 


maturity. The leaflets of each large leaf are ar- 
ranged like a feather, but there is no terminal 
leaflet. The small white flowers are borne in 
clusters, and the fruit is a five-parted woody 
capsule that contains squarish, winged seeds. 
Most commercial mahogany now comes from 
species of other genera of the family, such as 
Khaya and Entandophragma. 
-British Honduras economic 
importance 3:307h 
‘English veneer and carcass wood use 7:782e 
-Rutales wood varieties and importance 
16:103b; illus. 
‘tropical forest and commercial value 7:529e 


Mahon, also called puERTO DE MAHON, chief 
city of Minorca, Balearic Islands, Baleares 
province, Spain. It originated as the Mediter- 
ranean Portus Magonis, bearing the name of 
the Carthaginian general Mago. Under the 
Romans it was a municipium (privileged 
town). The Arab pirate Barbarossa besieged 
and captured the place in 1535, and in 1558 it 
was sacked by corsairs. The British, after their 
seizure of Mahon in 1708, declared it a-free 
port in 1718. In 1756 it fell into the hands of 
the French, was restored to the British in 


1763, recovered by the Spanish in 1781, and in 


1802 finally ceded to Spain. Mahon replaced 
Ciudadela as the capital of Minorca during 
the British occupation because of its fine natu- 
ral harbour of 3% mi (6 km), At the mouth of 
the port are the ruins of forts San Felipe and 
Marlborough. Other important landmarks in- 
clude the 17th-century Town Hall (Ayun- 
tamiento) and the Casa de la Cultura, which 
contains an important archaeological museum 
and library. 


. Mahon’s most important industries are the 


manufacture of shoes and imitation jewelry 
and pearls, and the distilling of gin; there are 
also handcrafts industries. The surrounding 
district is concerned with farming and cattle 
raising, and Mahon cheese is well known. Ma- 
hodn is connected by road with Ciudadela, on 
the west side of the island, and by air and sea 
with Barcelona and the other islands. Pop. 
(1970) 19,279. 

39°53’ N, 4°15'-E 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Mahon, Charles Stanhope, Viscount 
(Stanhope of): see Stanhope, Charles Stan- 
hope, 3rd Earl. 


Mahone, William (1826-95), Confederate 
general in U.S. Civil War, and U.S. senator. 
-Virginia post-Reconstruction 

leadership 18:973g 


Mahone Bay, town, Lunenburg county, 
southern Nova Scotia, Canada, on Mahone 
Bay. Originating as a pirate hideaway, it was 
named after the French word mahonne (“pi- 
rate boat’). The town is now a lumbering cen- 
tre and shipbuilding port. It is connected to 
Halifax, 40 mi (64 km) northeast, by a main 
provincial highway and the Canadian Nation- 
al Railway. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,280. 

44°27' N, 64°23’ W 

Mahonia: see Oregon grape. 


mahori, orchestra of Thailand and Cam- 
bodia. 
-Thai accompanying instruments 17:239d 


Mahra Sultanate, in full, mMAaHRA sUL- 
TANATE OF QISHN AND SOCOTRA, former semi- 
independent state in the southern Arabian 
Peninsula, including the island of Socotra 
(q.v.) in the Indian Ocean, in what is now east- 
ern Yemen (Aden). The mainland portion of 
the sultanate, on the Arabian Sea coast, had 
its capital in Qishn, although recent sultans 
preferred to reside at Tamrida (Hadibu) on 
Socotra. The sultan signed treaties in 1886 
and 1888 accepting British protection for his 
lands; the last sultan was deposed in 1967, 
when independent Yemen (Aden) was found- 
ed. The area’s products include fish and frank- 
incense. 


Mahratta (people): see Maratha. 


mahseer, any of several species of large, edi- 
ble game fishes of the genus Barbus, family 
Cyprinidae, found in clear rivers and lakes of 
India and southeastern Asia. Mahseer have 
very large, thick scales, powerful jaws, and 


Mahseer (Barbus tor) 


Painted especially for Encyclopaedia Britannica by Tom Dolan, under the 
supervision of Loren P. Woods, Chicago Natural History Museum 


protrusible, sometimes very fleshy, lips adapt- 
ed for taking food from the bottom. Among 
the largest of Indian river fishes, mahseer at- 
tain a maximum size of about 2 metres (6% 
feet), with a weight of about 90 kilograms 
(200 pounds), 


Ma-Hsia school, in Chinese art, a style of 
landscape painting that originated in the 13th 
century with Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei, two 
masters of the Southern Sung School of paint- 
ing, those painters whose works were in- 
fluenced by Ma-Hsia landscapes. 

‘artists, style, and influence 19:195c 

-Hsia Kuei painting style 8:1122h 

-Ma Yiian’s influential style 11:723h 


mahuang (herb): see ephedra. 


Mahiyeh, 7th-century Iranian military com- 
mander. 
-Sasanid collapse and defeat 9:852b 


505 Maidenhead 


mahzor (Hebrew: “cycle”; pl. mahzorim), 
originally a Jewish prayer book arranged ac- 
cording to liturgical chronology and used 
throughout the entire year. Though hazzanim 
(cantors) still use such a book, mahzor has 
come to mean the festive prayer book, as dis- 
tinguished from the Jewish prayer book (Sid- 
guy used on ordinary sabbaths and on week- 
ays. 

Though the basic structure and prayers of 
the Ashkenazi (German) and Sefardic (Span- 
ish) rites are essentially the same, the mahzor 
of the various rites shows considerable vari- 
ety, principally due to the adoption of differ- 
ent religious hymns (piyyutim) and liturgical 
compositions. Piyyutim composed by such 
great medieval poets as Eleazar Kalir thus 
abound in the Ashkenazi mahzor but do not 
appear in Sefardic festive liturgies, which 
draw more on the compositions of the great 
Spanish poets. Local ritual differences have 
given rise to somewhat different mahzorim 
within both the Ashkenazi and the Sefardic 
rites. 

‘illuminated medieval texts 10:204e 


Maia, in Greek mythology, the eldest of the 
Titan Atlas’ seven daughters (the Pleiades) by 
Pleione, one of the 3,000 daughters of Ocea- 
nus (the river that encircles the earth). Maia 
was the mother by Zeus of Hermes. She was 
commonly confused by the Romans with their 
own Maia or Maiesta, who was the cult part- 
ner of Vulcan, the Roman god of fire. 


Maia, genus of crab in the crustacean order 
Decapoda. 
‘molting cycle and mating activity 5:545a 


Maia, Manuel da (1680-1768), Portuguese 
architect. 


-Lisbon’s reconstruction after 
earthquake 10:1031f 


Maiao, island of French Polynesia. 

17°34’ S, 150°35’ W 

Mai-chi shan, Chinese Buddhist cave temple 
in Kansu Province, China, dating from the 4th 
century AD. 

-Buddhist cave shrine sculpture 19:186c 


Maida, Battle of (July 4, 1806), military en- 
gagement of the Napoleonic Wars (1800-15), 
fought between the British and the French at 
Maida, 18 miles (29 kilometres) west of 
Catanzaro, in Calabria, southern Italy, in 
which the British, achieving local superiority 
by the use of their sea power, deterred a 
French invasion of Sicily. The French, having 
defeated the Austrians and the Russians at 
Austerlitz (December 1805), had overrun the 
Bourbon kingdom of Naples and were threat- 
ening to invade Sicily, to which a small British 
force had withdrawn. The British, command- 
ed by Maj. Gen. Sir John Stuart, noted, how- 
ever, that the French were overextended and 
embroiled with insurgent Calabrians; in con- 
junction with Adm. Sir Sidney Smith, Stuart 
landed a force near Maida, cutting off the 
southernmost French division under Gen. 
Jean-Louis-Ebenezer Reynier, who left his 
strong position and attacked but was forced 
by the British infantry to abandon Calabria. 


maidenhair fern: see Adiantaceae. 
maidenhair tree: see ginkgo. 


Maidenhead, borough in Berkshire, En- 
gland, on the River Thames. Its first charter 
was granted in 1582. Almshouses there are 
dated 1659, while a guildhall, founded 1777, 
was enlarged i in 1878. A stone bridge of 1772- 
77 carries the London-Bath road across the 
river and the famous British engineer Isam- 
bard Kingdom Brunel’s railway bridge (1837- 
38) has two of the widest brick spans in the 
world. Maidenhead Thicket (a site of prehis- 
toric and Roman occupation) and Pinkneys 
Green together cover 535 ac (217 ha) of Na- 
tional Trust (a conservation group) land. 


Maides Tragedy, The 506 


Along with the summer boating facilities, this 
has made the town a popular residential area 
and summer resort. There is also a wide range 
of light industries. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 45,306. 
51°32’ N, 0°44’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Maides Tragedy, The (first performed 
1611), play by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. 

‘plot, analysis, and power of work 2:783c 


Maid of Norway (queen of Scotland): see 
Margaret. 


Maid of Orleans, The (first performed 
1881), opera by Tchaikovsky. 
-Tchaikovsky’s desire for recognition 18:2h 


Maids of Honour (paintings by Velazquez): 
see Meninas, Las. ; 


Maidstone, borough, county town (seat) of 
Kent, southeast England, astride the River 
Medway, southeast of London. A residence of 
the Norman archbishops of Canterbury, the 
community grew as a market town and a 
succession of charters from 1549 established 
its market rights. It is still a major agricultural 
market centre situated in the heart of orchard 
country and the chief area of hop cultivation 
in England; among its industries brewing and 
malting and the manufacture of agricultural 
implements are prominent. At East Malling (4 
mi [6% km] northwest) is a well-known British 
horticultural research station. Maidstone’s 
chief modern manufacture is paper, but print- 
ing, confectionery, and light engineering are 
also important. Formerly cloth making was 
important, this activity being boosted by the 
influx of Walloon weavers in 1567. The Per- 
pendicular-style parish Church of All Saints, 
as well as many other local buildings, is built 
of the local limestone (Kentish rag), which 
has been much quarried from Roman times 
for shipment for major buildings in London. 
The town is an old-established (13th-century) 
assize town and the modern headquarters of 
county administration and an important shop- 
ping centre. In the Middle Ages the shire 
moot (assembly) was held on Penenden 
Heath, which was the scene of executions and 
of great county meetings until the 19th cen- 
tury. It was enclosed in 1882 as a public recre- 
ation ground. Maidstone has many buildings 
of historic and architectural interest, including 
the medieval archbishops’ palace and other 
ecclesiastical foundations, the hall of an an- 
cient grammar school, and several Georgian 
buildings. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 70,918. 

52 i7-4N;,0°322E 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Maidu, group of California Indians speaking 
a language of Penutian stock and originally 
living in a territory extending eastward from 
the Sacramento River to the crest of the Sier- 
ra Nevada and centring chiefly in the drainage 
of the Feather and American rivers. Their cul- 
ture existed in three primary forms dictated by 
differing habitats—those of the valley dwell- 
ers, foothill people, and mountaineers. 
Material conditions differed for the three 
groups; the valley men were prosperous, 
whereas poverty increased with altitude 
among the Sierra inhabitants. 

The Maidu ate seeds and acorns and hunted 
a variety of animals, such as elk, deer, bear, 
rabbits, ducks, and geese; they also fished for 
salmon, lamprey eel, and other river life. 
Ironically, those of the Maidu who were the 
least exposed to inclement conditions had the 
most sophisticated technology and were able 
to construct the most protective shelter. Thus, 
the valley people built large, earth-covered 
communal dwellings, whereas the hillmen and 
mountaineers made more fragile brush or 
bark lean-tos. 

The Maidu were scattered into autonomous 
groups, each owning its own territory commu- 


nally and acting as a unit, though members 
might be dispersed in various settlements. No 
other system of social divisions is known to 
have existed. There were, however, chiefs; 
among southern groups they were hereditary, 
but among northern groups they probably 
achieved their position through wealth and 
popularity and could be deposed if they 
became unpopular. 

Like many other central Californian Indians, 
the Maidu practiced the Kuksu cult, involving 
male secret societies, esoteric rites, masks and 
disguises, and special earth-roofed ceremonial 
chambers. Some of the purposes of the rituals 
may have been naturalistic—to assure good 
crops or plentiful game or to ward off floods 
and other natural disasters—but the full mo- 
tives are not known and may not have been 
clear to the Maidu themselves. 

Less than 200 Maidu remained in the early 
1970s, living in Sierran communities. 

-rattle use in passage rites 1:665a 


Maiduguri, also called yeRwA or YERWA- 
MAIDUGURI, capital and largest city of Bornu 
Province and of North-Eastern State, north- 
eastern Nigeria, on the seasonal Ngadda (Alo) 
River (the waters of which disappear in the 
firki [“black cotton’’] swamps just southwest 
of Lake Chad, about 70 mi [113 km] 
northeast). It lies at the end of the 408-mi rail 
line from Kuru, where it links with the rail- 
road from Jos to Port Harcourt, and has road 
connections to Bama, Biu, Potiskum, Gei- 
dam, Kukawa, and, through Dikwa, to Fort- 
Foureau (Cameroon) and to Fort-Lamy 
(Chad). Its airport is 5% mi west. 

Modern Maiduguri actually comprises the 
twin towns of Yerwa and Maiduguri. In 1907 
Yerwa (whose name is derived from an Ara- 
bic expression meaning Grateful Pleasure, re- 
ferring to the fertility of the surrounding Su- 
dan-savanna region) was founded on the site 
of the hamlet of Kalwa and was named by 
Shehu (Sheikh or Sultan) Bukar Garbai as the 
new capital of the Kanuri people (replacing 
Kukawa, 80 mi north-northeast, the former 
capital of the Bornu kingdom [see Kanem- 
Bornu]). Meanwhile, the market village of 
Maiduguri, just to the south, was selected by 
the British to replace nearby Mofoni (Maifoni, 
Mafoni) as their military headquarters; and, 
in 1908, they built a residency in what then 
became the capital of British Bornu. The com- 
bined city—locally called Yerwa—was divid- 
ed into the urban district of Yerwa and the ru- 
ral district of Maiduguri in 1957; but outside 
Bornu both political units are now known 
simply as Maiduguri. 


Pyramids of peanut (groundnut) bags, Maiduguri, 
Nigeria 
John Moss—Photo Researchers 


The arrival of the railway in 1964 reinforced 
Maiduguri’s importance as the chief commer- 
cial centre of northeastern Nigeria. Livestock 
(mainly cattle but also goats and sheep), cat- 
tle hides, goatskins and sheepskins, finished 
leather products, dried fish, crocodile skins 
(the last two brought from Lake Chad), pea- 
nuts (groundnuts), and gum arabic are the 
city’s chief exports; but there is also consider- 
able local trade in guinea corn, millet, maize 
(corn), rice, cotton, and indigo, The Monday 
market at Yerwa, a tradition brought from 
Kukawa, is the largest in the state; most 


goods are transported by donkey and, like- 
wise in centuries-old fashion, by oxen owned 
by the semi-nomadic Shuwa Arabs. Modern 
Maiduguri, however, has an abattoir and re- 
frigeration plant, a shoe factory, and a gov- 
ernment demonstration tannery; it also manu- 
factures peanut oil and chewing gum. 

The city and its trading establishments are 
dominated by the palace and the adjacent 
mosque of the shehu of Bornu, the second 
(after only the Sultan of Sokoto) most impor- 
tant Muslim leader in Nigeria. Indeed, the city 
also lies astride the historic pilgrim route from 
Senegal to Mecca. Although mainly populat- 
ed by the Muslim Kanuri and Shuwa peoples, 
it has also attracted Christian settlers from 
the south. Besides the shehu’s mosque and the 
Arabic teacher-training college that his office 
sponsors, Maiduguri is served by several gov- 
ernment secondary schools and teacher-train- 
ing colleges and a craft institute. It also has a 
general hospital, a health office, and several 
maternity clinics and dispensaries. Pop. (1972 
est.) 173,497. 

West NBI3° 1058 

-Chad potential rail transportation link 4:16c 

-map, Nigeria 13:86 


Maikop (U.S.S.R.): see Maykop. 


Mailath, Janos, Count (b. Oct. 5, 1786, 
Pest, Hung.—d. Jan. 3, 1855, Starnberger See, 
now called Wiirmsee, near Munich), writer 
and historian, who interpreted Magyar cul- 
ture to the Germans and who wrote a sympa- 
thetic account of the Habsburg monarchy. 


Mailath, lithograph by J. Ruprecht 
(worked 1825-31) 


By courtesy of the Hungarian National Museum, 
Budapest 


Mailath, the son of Count Jozsef Mailath, an 
imperial minister of state, entered government 
service, but soon had to resign because of an 
injury to his eyesight. Devoting himself to 
literary work, he edited two important collec- 
tions of medieval German poetry (1818 and 
1819) and wrote some German verse of his 
own (1824) before producing his German 
been of Hungarian poems (1825 and 
1829). 

Writing in German, Mailath brought out a 
number of major works, including: his ““Mag- 
yar Legends, Fables, and Tales” (1825); a 
five-volume “History of the Magyars” (1828- 
31); and his perceptive, five-volume “History 
of the Austrian Empire” (1834-50). He also 
wrote on mnemonics (1842) and on the heal- 
ing power of animal magnetism (1852). 

In the political ferment of the Revolution of 
1848, Mailath stood aloof, siding with neither 
the revolutionaries nor the conservatives. In 
1848 he left Vienna for Munich, where after 
several years he found himself destitute, De- 
spondent, he made a suicide pact with his 
daughter Henrika, who had long been his 
secretary. The two weighted their clothes with 
stones, tied themselves together at the wrists, 
ae threw themselves into the Starnberger 

ee. 


mail-cheeked fish: see Scorpaeniformes. 


Mailer, Norman (b. Jan. 31, 1923, Long 
Branch, N.J.), novelist who also successfully 
developed a form of journalism that conveys 


actual events with the subjective richness and 


‘ imaginative complexity of the novel. Equally 
famed for his risk-oriented life-style, he was 
frequently noted for engaging in brawls and 
other escapades. Both his fiction and nonfic- 
tion made a radical critique of the totalitari- 
anism he believed inherent in the centralized 
power structure of 20th-century America. To 
counter its effect, which he viewed as deaden- 
ing, he advocated a form of ‘ ‘existentialist pol- 
itics” that emphasised each man’s unique per- 
sonality and need to realize himself. 


Mailer, 1968 


Newsweek photo by Bernard Gotfryd, Copyright 
Newsweek, 1968 


Mailer grew up in Brooklyn and graduated 
from Harvard in 1943 with a degree in 
aeronautical engineering. Drafted into the 
army in 1944, he served in the Pacific until 
1946. While he was enrolled at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, he wrote The Naked and the Dead 
(1948), hailed immediately as the finest U.S. 
novel to come out of World War II. Telling 
the story of the men involved in the capture of 
a Pacific island from the Japanese, it is in the 
conventional realistic tradition that Mailer 
was later to abandon. 

Mailer’s success at 25 invited comparisons 
with Hemingway and John Dos Passos and 
aroused the expectation that he would devel- 
op from war novelist into the leading literary 
figure of the new postwar generation. But 
Mailer’s search for themes and forms to give 
meaningful expression to what he saw as the 
problems of his time committed him to ex- 
ploratory works that had little general appeal. 
His second novel, Barbary Shore (1951), a 
psychological and ‘political study of the occu- 
pants of a Brooklyn rooming house, met with 
critical hostility. The Deer Park (1955), the 
story of a former war pilot who comes to 
terms with the world after a stultifying season 
in a Hollywood resort, received mixed re- 
views. His next important work was a long es- 
say, The White Negro (1957), a sympathetic 
study of a marginal social type—the “hip- 
ster; 

In 1959, when Mailer was generally dis- 
missed as a one-book author, he made a bid 
for attention with the book Advertisements for 
Myself. His sometimes engaging, often enrag- 
ing “Advertisements” are a collection of 
unfinished stories, parts of novels, essays, re- 
views, notebook entries, or ideas for fiction. 
The miscellany’s naked self-revelation won 
the admiration of a younger generation seek- 
ing alternative styles of life and art. Mailer’s 
subsequent novels, though not critical suc- 

cesses, were widely read as guides to life. An 
American Dream (1965), about a man who 
murders his wife, and Why Are We in Viet- 
nam? (1967), about a young man on an Alas- 
kan hunting trip, concern characters who 
grow through their participation in violence. 
A controversial figure whose egotism and 
belligerence often antagonized both critics and 
; , Mailer did not command the same re- 
spect for his fiction that he received for his 
F ae A major example of his subjective 
journalism is The Armies of the Night (1968), 


based on the Washington peace demonstra- 
tions of October 1967, in which Mailer was 
jailed and fined for an act of civil disobedi- 
ence. A similar treatment was given the 
Republican and Democratic presidential con- 
ventions in Miami and the Siege of Chicago 
(1968), and the moon exploration in Of a Fire 
on the Moon (1970). 

In 1969 Mailer ran for mayor of New York 
City on a platform of statehood for the city 
and power to the people in its neighbour- 
hoods, finishing fourth in a field of five. He 
also produced, wrote, and directed the films 
Beyond the Law (1968) and Maidstone (1970). 
Among his other works are his essay collec- 
tions The Presidential Papers (1963) and Can- 
nibals and Christians (1966) and a book of po- 
etry, Deaths for the Ladies, and Other Disas- 
ters (1962). 

-American novel development 10:1227b 
-novel as journalistic literature 13:281h 


Maillart, Robert (b. Feb. 6, 1872, Bern—d. 
April 5, 1940, Geneva), bridge engineer whose 
radical use of reinforced concrete revolution- 
ized masonry arch bridge design. After study- 
ing at the Federal Polytechnic School of Zii- 
rich, where he received a degree in structural 
engineering in 1894, he worked for several pri- 
vate engineering firms, collaborating for a 
time with the French engineer Francois Hen- 
nebique before organizing his own indepen- 
dent practice. In 1901 he built his first bridge, 
at Zuoz, Switz., over the Inn, an arch whose 
slenderness and flatness astonished the public 
and other engineers. Maillart’s system was 
based on an integration of arch, roadway, and 
stiffening girder into a single monolithic struc- 
ture, resulting in great aesthetic appeal and 
large economic savings. For the next 40 years 
he continued to embellish the Swiss Alps with 
a variety of graceful arches, of which perhaps 
the most famous is the curving Schwandbach 
Bridge, at Schwarzenburg, which has been de- 
scribed as “a work of art in modern engineer- 
ing.” 

Maillart also built many other structures, in- 
cluding a number of factories and warehouses 
in Russia between 1912 and 1919. The Rus- 
sian Revolution temporarily ruined him finan- 
cially, but he returned to Switzerland to 
resume his career. 

-reinforced concrete arch bridges 3:180c; illus. 


Maillol, Aristide (b. Dec. 8, 1861, Banyuls- 
sur-Mer, Fr.—d. Sept. 27, 1944, near Ban- 
yuls-sur-Mer), painter, printmaker, and one of 
the most important sculptors of the 20th cen- 
tury, whose monumental. statues of female 
nudes restored to early-20th-century sculpture 
a concern for mass and rigorous formal anal- 
ysis; his works paved the way for the radical 
experimentation of the various schools of 
modern abstract sculpture. 


Maillol, c. 1935 — 
Charles Leirens 
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He began as a painter and tapestry designer 
whose work reflected his great admiration for 
the Nabis, a group of artists whose work was 
composed typically of decorative patterns of 
colour. He was almost 40 years old when an 
eye disease brought on by tapestry work made 
him decide to become a sculptor. His mature 
style of sculpture rejected the highly emotion- 
al sculpture of his contemporary Auguste Ro- 
din, and he attempted to preserve and purify 
the tradition of sculpture derived from Classi- 
cal Greece and Rome. “The Mediterranean” 
(c. 1901; Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City) and “Night” (1902; Dina Vierny Collec- 
tion, Paris) show the emotional restraint, clear 
composition, and serene surfaces he employed 
in his sculpture for the rest of his life, Al- 
though most of his work depicts the mature 
female form, a notable exception is the lean 
“Cyclist” (1907-08; Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Paris), which greatly influenced 
subsequent developments in figurative expres- 
sionistic sculpture. 

After 1910, Maillol was internationally fa- 
mous and received a constant flood of com- 
missions. Because of his strict economy of aes- 
thetic means, he managed successfully to turn 
out the same subject repeatedly, sometimes 
varying little more than the title from work to 
work, Only in “Action in Chains” (1906; Mu- 
sée National d’Art Moderne, Paris) and “‘The 
River” (c. 1939-43; Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City) did he vary his basic formula 
and represent the human form in turbulent ac- 
tivity. 

Maillol resumed painting in 1939, but sculp- 
ture never relinquished pre-eminence in his 
affections. He also made many woodcut illus- 
trations for fine editions of Latin poets during 
the 1920s and 1930s, doing much to revive the 
art of the book. 

-tapestry design innovations 17:1066f 


Maillotin uprising (1382), revolt in Paris 
against oppressive taxation. 
‘origin and suppression 13:1013d 


Mailly-Nesle, Marie-Anne de, duchesse 
de Chateauroux: see Chateauroux, Marie- 
Anne de Mailly-Nesle, duchesse de. 


mail-order business, method of merchan- 
dising in which the seller’s offer is made 
through a circular, catalog, or advertisement 
placed in a newspaper or magazine and in 
which the buyer places his order by mail. 
Delivery of the goods may be made by freight, 
express, or parcel post on a cash-on-delivery 
basis. Retail mail-order selling was developed 
primarily for rural customers, but it now in- 
cludes millions of customers in urban areas. 

Most mail-order businesses are usually small 
specialty firms selling by the traditional meth- 
od, but department stores also do a significant 
volume of business through their mail-order 
divisions. Most mail-order business, however, 
is accounted for by a few firms selling general 
merchandise lines. The largest in the world in 
the mid-1970s were Sears, Roebuck and 
Company and Montgomery Ward & Compa- 
ny, both U.S. firms. 

Mail-order operations have been known in 
the United States in one form or another since 
colonial days, but not until the latter part of 
the 19th century did they assume a significant 
role in domestic trade. The completion of the 
continental rail network gave impetus to the 
development of general merchandise mail-or- 
der houses. The ability to sell a variety of 
merchandise to farmers, at comparatively low 
prices, a postal rate structure that encouraged 
the dissemination of mail-order papers and 
catalogs, and the establishment of the parcel- 
post system in 1913 all contributed to the ex- 
pansion of mail-order operations. 

Mail-order business emerged in Europe at 
the end of the 19th century, but its greatest 
development was after 1945. In the mid-1970s 
it was strongest in Great Britain, West Ger- 
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many, Sweden, and Switzerland and was de- 
veloping in France and The Netherlands. In 
Germany and France the tendency has been 
to specialize in a limited range of commodities 
such as textiles, cigars, or jewelry, but in 
Great Britain mail-order houses sell a wide 
variety of consumer durables under well- 
known brand names. The growing homo- 
geneity of consumer tastes has encour- 
aged European stores to expand international- 
ly; e.g., Great Universal Stores Ltd. of Great 
Britain has subsidiaries in France and The 
Netherlands. 

Successful mail-order companies have cer- 
tain economic advantages. They buy in large 
quantities and frequently order merchandise 
manufactured to their own specifications. Be- 
cause mail-order plants are essentially ware- 
houses, they may be located in low-rent areas. 
Further economies are achieved in the han- 
dling and shipping of merchandise. 

Although the sales of the largest mail-order 
firms are enormous, the relative importance 
of mail-order sales in general is not great. 
Mail-order sales constituted less than 1 per- 
cent of total retail sales in the United States 
and a similarly low percentage in Europe in 
the late 1960s. 

-book advertising and selling 15:230h 
-retail marketing methods 11:507f 


Maiman, Theodore H(arold) (b. July 11, 
1927, Los Angeles), physicist who built the 
first laser, a device that produces mono- 
chromatic coherent light, or light in which the 
rays are all parallel and of the same wave- 
length. The laser has found numerous practi- 
cal uses, ranging from delicate surgery to 
measuring the distance between the Earth and 
the moon. 

After receiving his Ph.D. from Stanford Uni- 
versity, California in 1955, Maiman accepted 
a position with the Hughes Research 
Laboratories, Miami, where he became inter- 
ested in the maser (acronym for microwave 
amplification by stimulated emission of radia- 
tion), developed by the U.S. physicist Charles 
Townes. Maiman made design innovations 
that greatly increased the practicability of the 
solid-state maser. He then set out to develop 
an optical maser, or laser, which is based on 
the maser principle but produces visible light 
rather than microwaves. He operated the first 
successful laser in 1960 and two years later es- 
tablished Korad Corporation for research, de- 
velopment, and manufacture of lasers. 


Maimana (province, Afghanistan); see Far- 
yab. 
Maimana (town, Afghanistan): see Meyma- 
neh. 


Maimbourg, Louis (b. Jan. 10, 1610, 
Nancy, Fr.—d. Aug. 13, 1686, Paris), Jesuit 
and historian who wrote critical works on 
Calvinism and Lutheranism and a defense of 
Gallican liberties—the belief that the Roman 
Catholic Church in France should maintain 
some independence from papal control. 

Born to a noble family, Maimbourg entered 
the Jesuit order in 1626, was sent to Rome to 
study theology, and returned to Rouen, Fr., 
to teach humanities at its Jesuit college. Late 
in his life he began to publish historical works, 
the most famous being his Traité historique de 
(établissement et des prérogatives de I église 
de Rome et de ses évéques (1685; ‘“‘Historical 
Treatise on the Establishment and the 
Prerogatives of the Church of Rome and its 
Bishops’’), in which his defense of Gallican 
Church liberties greatly displeased Pope Inno- 
cent XI, who ordered his expulsion from the 
Jesuit order. Pensioned by King Louis XIV of 
France, Maimbourg retired to the Abbey of 
Saint-Victor in Paris, where he remained until 
his death. 

Maimbourg was a voluminous writer, and 
his collected Histoires (1686-87) include 26 


volumes. Among the best known of his other 
works are the Histoire du Luthéranisme 
(1680; “History of Lutheranism’) and the 
Histoire du Calvinisme (1682; “History of 
Calvinism’’), both of them conventional Cath- 
olic polemics against Protestantism. Despite 
their emotional and inexact style, Maim- 
bourg’s works popularized the religious con- 
troversy and were useful to the French goy- 
ernment as propaganda for the revocation of 
King Henry IV’s Edict of Nantes (1598), 
which had provided religious freedom to 
French Protestants. 


Maimon, Salomon (b. c. 1754, Nieswiez, 
now in Lithuanian S.S.R.—d. Nov. 22, 1800, 
Nieder-Siegersdorf, now in East Germany), 
Jewish philosopher whose acute Skepticism 
caused him to be acknowledged by the major 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant as his 
most perceptive critic. He combined an early 
and extensive familiarity with rabbinic learn- 
ing with a proficiency in Hebrew, and, after 
acquiring a special reverence for the 12th-cen- 
tury Jewish Spaniard Moses Maimonides, he 
took the philosopher’s surname Maimon in- 
stead of his own patronymic, Ben Joshua. 


Maimon, engraving by Wilhelm Arndt (flourished 1795) 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 


Before he was 20 Maimon had written an 
unorthodox commentary on Maimonides’ 
More nevukhim (Eng. trans., Guide of the Per- 
plexed, 1770) that earned him the hostility of 
fellow Jews. At 25 he left Poland for KGnigs- 
berg, Prussia, and wandered over Europe un- 
til he settled in Posen, Pol., as a tutor. His 
material insecurity ended in 1790, when he 
was given residence on the estate of Count 
Friedrich Adolf, Graf von Kalckreuth at 
Nieder-Siegersdorf. During the next decade he 
wrote his major philosophical works, includ- 
ing the autobiography edited for him by K.P. 
Moritz as Salomon Maimons Lebensge- 
schichte (1792; “Salomon Maimon’s Life Sto- 
ry’) and his major critique of Kantian 
philosophy, Versuch iiber die Transcendental- 
philosophie (1790; “Search for the Transcen- 
dental Philosophy’’). 

With reference to Kant’s concept of the 
Ding-an-sich, or “thing-in-itself,” Maimon 
drew attention to the fundamental conflict 
within a human consciousness, apprehending 
the thing-in-itself and yet being separated 
from it. To Maimon it was a logical impossi- 
bility that an object of thought could be out- 
side consciousness; he viewed things-in-them- 
selves as hypothetical entities that are un- 
thinkable. Maimon considered this incompati- 
bility as a paradox that arose in Kant’s system 
from an attempt to explain the origin of what 
is “given” in human consciousness. 

Complete and perfect knowledge, he object- 
ed, can be attained only in realms of pure 
thought, such as logic or mathematics. Be- 
cause of the separation of the consciousness 
from the thing-in-itself, efforts to account for 
the origin of the thing-in-itself are futile, and 
the limits of philosophy must thus become 
more narrowly drawn. 

Although Maimon would agree that the 
Kantian modes of conception are acceptable 


and true, he dismissed the problem of the 
thing-in-itself as an endless task impossible of 
completion. To isolate a thing-in-itself, which 
would require eliminating all aspects that 
were hitherto considered “given,” would de- 
mand a type of thought that human beings 
are not capable of exercising. Despite his de- 
fection from the ranks of Kant’s disciples, 
Maimon evoked praise from Kant for his 
criticism of the master philosopher, who de- 
clared that Maimon had understood his Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason better than had any of 
his other critics. Maimon’s Skepticism helped 
to establish the critical standards for ap- 
proaching Kantian philosophy. 

By emphasizing the limits of pure thought, 
Maimon also helped to advance philosophical 
discussion of the connection between thought 
and experience and between knowledge and 
faith. In his view there was religious and eth- 
ical value in the pursuit of truth, even though 
the goal itself was not completely attainable. 
His other major writings are Philosophisches 
Worterbuch (1791; “Philosophical Dictio- 
nary”), Uber die Progressen der Philosophie 
(1792; “On the Progresses of Philosophy”’), 
and Kritische Untersuchungen iiber den 
menschlichen Geist (1797; “Critical Investiga- 
tions of the Human Spirit”). 

‘skepticism engendered by Kantianism 16:832g 


Maimonides, Moses 11:352, also called 
RAMBAM, Arabic name ABU ‘IMRAN MUSA IBN 
MAYMUN IBN ‘UBAYD ALLAH (b. March 30, 
1135, Cordoba—d. Dec. 13, 1204, Egypt), 
Jewish philosopher, jurist, and physician, the 
foremost intellectual figure of medieval Juda- 
ism. 

Abstract of text biography. For 13 years his 
family lived as cryptic Jews under Muslim rule 
in Spain. In c. 1159 the family moved to Fez, 
Morocco, where Maimonides continued his 
studies in rabbinics and Greek philosophy and 
added medicine. In 1165 they settled briefly in 
Palestine before moving to Egypt. Forced by 
economic necessity to practice medicine, 
Maimonides gained renown and was appoint- 
ed physician to the Sultan. 

His first major work, begun at age 23 and 
completed 10 years later, was a commentary 
on the Mishna. In time a monumental code of 
Jewish law followed in Hebrew, The Guide of 
the Perplexed in Arabic, and numerous other 
works, many of major importance. His intel- 
lectual contributions in religion, philosophy, 
and medicine have influenced Jewish and non- 
Jewish scholars alike; and his writings have 
been translated into many languages. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘agnostic approach to theology 1:313a 
-Almohad cultural history 9:932c 
-Aristotelianism and Jewish philosophy 10:211f 
-Aristotelianism as an influence 1:1158d 
‘birth and expulsion from Cordoba 5:172b 
-contribution to Hebrew literature 10:1126c 
-exegesis and rationalism 7:65h 
‘immortality doctrine contributions 10:290e 
-medicine in the Middle Ages 11:828e 
-Mishne Torah composition and form 17:1009c 
-philosophy and religion 14:258h 
-prophecy as divine gift 15:65d 
-Rashi’s commentary compared 15:527e 
-Scholastic impact of Aristotelian 

study 16:355h 
-Talmudic and philosophic 

contributions 10:320b 


Ma‘in, ancient South Arabian kingdom that 
flourished in the 4th-2nd centuries Bc in what 
is now northern Yemen. The Minaeans were a 
peaceful community of traders whose govern- 
ment showed features of democracy of the 
city-state pattern. Ma‘in fell to the Sabaeans 
late in the 2nd century Bc. 

-tribal organization and trade 1:1044a; 
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Maina, also known as MANI, rugged, rather 
isolated peninsula of the southern Pelopon- 
nese (Pelopénnisos), Laconia nomdés (depart- 
ment), Greece, set aside as a historical district 
by the government. The appendage, 28 mi (45. 
km) long, an extension of the Taygetus — 


af 


—s.** 


‘(Taiyetos) range, is the home of the Maniotes, 


an ancient people believed to be descended 
from Laconian refugees of the early Roman 
period. Formerly the area was known as 
Maina Polypyrgos (Many-towered Maina) 
from the defensive structures of the fierce in- 
habitants, who lived by raiding coastal ship- 
ping. The ruins in the district include the re- 
mains of the temple and sanctuary of Posei- 
don at the tip of Akra (cape) Tainaron (Cape 
Matapan) and the Frankish castle (Grand 
Maigne), built in 1248-50 by William II de 
Villehardouin in an effort to pacify the region. 
In 1821 a spontaneous uprising in the region 
helped to trigger the War of Greek Indepen- 
dence. Still without asphalted roads in the 
early 1970s, the peninsula maintains its un- 
spoiled medieval character; many 11th- and 
12th-century Byzantine churches and _ their 
mosaics are included in a preservation pro- 
gram. A network of limestone grottoes on the 
lower west coast has been discovered. 


Mai-Ndombe, Lake, French Lac MAI 
NDOMBE, formerly LAC LEOPOLD I, in western 
Zaire (former Congo [Kinshasa]), east of the 
Congo (locally Zaire) River and south-south- 
east of Lac Tumba. It covers 888 sq mi (2,300 
sq km) and is 80 mi (130 km) long and up to 
25 mi wide, It empties south via the Fimi Riv- 
er into the Kasai. Shallow in depth and irregu- 
lar in shape, with low, forested shores, it in- 
creases in size by two or three times in rainy 
seasons. Inongo on the eastern shore is the 
main port. Sir Henry Morton Stanley was the 
first European to reach the lake, in 1882. 
2°00’ S, 18°20’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

Maine, also LE MAINE, former province of 
France corresponding approximately to the 
modern départements of Mayenne and Sarthe. 
The two Gallo-Roman civitates of the 
Cenomani and of the Diablintes were merged 
in the middle of the 5th century into a single 
pagus, or district, of Le Mans. Hereditary 
counts, beginning with the warlord Roger in 
the 890s, acquired the power in the province, 
but in the 11th century their countship was 


SEA 


The gouvernement of Maine in 1789 


compressed between Normandy and Anjou. 
Maine fell to Anjou early in the 12th century 
and then, with Anjou and Normandy, to the 
French king Phillip II Augustus at the begin- 
ning of the 13th. Later held by Naples, Maine 
reverted to the French crown in 1481. 

In the centuries before the Revolution in 
1789, Maine was a province under a military 
governor, with his seat at Le Mans, but it was 
administered, with Anjou and Touraine, by 
the intendant of the généralité of Tours. 
‘annexation to Anjou by Fulk Nerra 7:614b 
-expansion of Normandy 19:829a 
-Philip If Augustus’ acquisition 7:616a; 

map 620 : 
Maine 11:353, one of the six New England 
states of the northeastern U.S., admitted to 
the Union in 1820 as the 23rd state. Occupy- 


ing an area of 33,215 sq mi (86,026 sq km), it: 


fe = 


is bounded by the Canadian provinces of Que- 

bec and New Brunswick (northwest and 

northeast) and by New Hampshire (west), and 

its coastline is washed by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Its capital is Augusta. Pop. (1980) 1,124,660. 
The text article covers its history, natural 

and human landscape, people, economy, ad- 

ministration, social conditions, and cultural 

life and institutions. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- Appalachian geology and ecology 1:1016a 
‘area and population, table 1 18:927 

-colonial and U.S. to 1803 maps 18:950 

-map, United States 18:908 

‘territorial expansion maps 1812-61 18:962 


Maine, Louis-Auguste de Bourbon, duc 
du (b. March 31, 1670, probably Saint-Ger- 
main, Fr.—d. May 14, -1736, Sceaux), illegiti- 
mate son of King Louis XIV who attempted 
without success to wrest control of the gov- 
ernment from Philippe II, duc d’Orléans, re- 
gent (1715-23) for Louis XIV’s successor, 
Louis XV. 


Duc du Maine, detail from an engraving 
by an unknown artist, 1696 


Giraudon 


The eldest surviving child of Louis XIV by 
the Marquise de Montespan, Bourbon was 
legitimated and granted the title duc du Maine 
in 1673. He served with distinction in the War 
of the Grand Alliance (1689-97), and in 1714 
Louis designated him a prince of the blood 
with right of eventual succession to the 
throne. The King attempted to reinforce that 
ruling through the provisions of his will: du 
Maine was to be given a place in the projected 
regency council and made guardian of young 
Louis XV and commander of the royal 
guards. By granting du Maine such broad 
powers Louis hoped to restrict the authority 
of Orléans, who by law was to become regent 
for Louis XV. Nevertheless, immediately after 
the death of Louis XIV (Sept. 1, 1715), Or- 
léans had the will annulled by the Parlement 
(high court of justice) of Paris. Assuming con- 
trol of the government, he withheld command 
of the guards from du Maine, and in July 1717 
du Maine was deprived of his status as prince 
of the blood. Du Maine’s wife, Louise-Béné- 
dicte de Bourbon-Condé, was enraged by the 
Regent’s actions. In 1718 she involved du 
Maine in a conspiracy with the Spanish am- 
bassador, Antonio Giudice, principe de Cel- 
lamare, to kidnap Orléans and install King 
Philip V of Spain, uncle of Louis XV, as re- 
gent of France. Orléans learned of the plot, 
however, and in December du Maine, the 
Duchesse, and Cellamare were arrested. Im- 
prisoned for a little more than a year, du 
Maine then retired from public life. 


Maine, destruction of the (Feb. 15, 1898), 
preceding the Spanish-American War, mys- 
terious explosion aboard the U.S. battleship 
“Maine” in the harbour of Havana; one of a 
series of incidents precipitating U.S. interven- 
tion in the Cuban struggle for independence 
from Spain that had begun in 1895. Because 
of riots in Havana in December 1897, the 
““Maine”’ was sent to that port to protect U.S. 
citizens and property. On February 15 an ex- 
plosion sank the ship, carrying 260 seamen to 
their deaths. Exact cause of the disaster was 
never firmly established, though Spain offered 
to submit the question of its responsibility to 
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The half-submerged battleship, ‘‘Maine,”’ in the harbour 
of Havana, Cuba, 1900 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


arbitration. Nevertheless, certain U.S. news- 
papers seized upon the incident and coined the 
popular slogan, ““Remember the ‘Maine,’ to 
hell with Spain!” in an effort to whip up pub- 
lic sentiment in favour of armed intervention, 
which followed in April. 

-U.S. involvement in the Spanish-American 

War 18:982b 


Maine, Sir Henry (James Sumner) (b. 
Aug. 15, 1822, Kelso, Roxburgh—d. Feb. 3, 
1888, Cannes, Fr.), jurist and legal historian 
who pioneered in the study of comparative 
law, notably primitive law and anthropologi- 
cal jurisprudence. 

While professor of civil law at Cambridge 
University (1847-54), Maine also began lec- 
turing on Roman law at the Inns of Court, 
London. These lectures became the basis of 
his Ancient Law: Its Connection with the Ear- 
ly History of Society, and Its Relation to 
Modern Ideas (1861; rev. ed. 1960). This 
work influenced both political theory and an- 
thropology, the latter primarily because of his 
controversial views on primitive law. To trace 
and define his concepts, he drew on Roman 
law, western and eastern European systems, 
laws of India, and primitive law. Though 
some of his statements were modified or in- 
validated by later research, his study helped 
to place comparative jurisprudence on a 
sound historical footing. 

A member of the council of the governor 
general of India (1863-69), Maine was largely 
responsible for the codification of Indian law. 
In 1869 he became the first professor of com- 
parative jurisprudence at Oxford and, in 1887, 
professor of international law at Cambridge. 
His other books include lectures on the Early 
History of Institutions (1875), a sequel to his 
Ancient Law. 

-mass society theory 11:600h 
-penology and punishment rationale 14:1097f 
-Roman and English legal evolution 10:718h 
-social group differentiation 16:959g 
-sociocultural change theory 16:920b 
-sociological analysis of society types 16:995a 
-sovereignty and state theory 16:985c 


Maine coon cat: see longhair. 


Maine de Biran, original full name MaRiE- 
FRANCOIS-PIERRE GONTHIER DE BIRAN (b. Nov. 
29, 1766, Bergerac, Fr.—d. July 20, 1824, 
Paris), statesman, Empirical philosopher, and 
prolific writer who stressed the inner life of 
man, against the prevalent emphasis on exter- 
nal sense experience, as a prerequisite for un- 
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derstanding the human self. Born with the sur- 
name Gonthier de Biran, he adopted Maine 
after his father’s estate, Le Maine. 

After defending King Louis XVI at Ver- 
sailles in October 1789 as one of the King’s 
lifeguards at the start of the French Revolu- 
tion, Maine de Biran retired to his own estate 
at Grateloup, near Bergerac, to study philoso- 
phy and mathematics. After the fall of the 
despot Maximilien Robespierre in 1794, he 
entered public life as an administrator in the 
Dordogne district. In 1813 he expressed pub- 
licly his opposition to the French emperor Na- 
poleon. After the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1814, he became treasurer to the 
chamber of deputies in the government of 
King Louis XVIII. 

Philosophically, Maine de Biran was known 
at first as one of the Idéologues, a school of 
philosophers who regarded all experience as 
being limited to the realm of sensation. In 
1802 he had impressed the Institut de France 
with an essay upholding the views of the 
dominant Idéologues. A similar essay won 
him election to the institute in 1805. His im- 
portance, however, consists in his gradual and 
detailed exposition of the inadequacies of the 
Idéologue attitude. His diary (Journal, 3 vol., 
ed. H. Gouhier; 1954-57) discusses both his 
political and his philosophical activities and 
reveals the dilemmas of a philosopher who 
felt compelled to play a decisive role in poli- 
tics. In the diary and in his other works he is 
preoccupied with the inner life, whose impor- 
tance for experience the Idéologues had ig- 
nored. Already in the essay of 1802 he had 
suggested that the will, as well as sensation, 
was a necessary element for any analysis of 
the self. After 1805 he attached increased im- 
portance to the will, by which man could 
cause his body to move. 


Maine de Biran, detail of a portrait by B. 
Duvivier (1730-1819) 
Giraudon 


For his idea of human freedom, derived from 

this notion of willed movement, Maine de Bi- 
ran has been considered by some to be the fa- 
ther of French Existentialist philosophy. His 
collected works, which fill 14 volumes (ed. 
Pierre Tisserand, 1920-49), include the Essai 
sur les fondements de la psychologie (1812; 
“Essay on the Fundamentals of Psychology’’) 
and Nouveaux Essais d anthropologie (1823- 
24; “New Essays in Anthropology’). In the 
later essays he describes the human self as de- 
veloping through a purely sensitive, animal 
phase, the vie animale (‘animal life’ *), toa 
phase of will and freedom, the vie humaine 
(“human life’’), and culminating i in experiences 
that transcend humanity, the vie de [esprit 
(“spiritual life’). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Victor Delbos, Maine de Biran 
et son oeuvre philosophique (1931); Aldous Hux- 
ley, Themes and Variations (1950); A. Cresson, 
Maine de Biran, sa vie, son oeuvre avec un exposé 
de sa philosophie (1950); Philip Hallie, Maine de 
Biran: Reformer of Empiricism (1959). 

- Existential stance foreshadowed 7:74a 


Maine-et-Loire, département in western 
France, created from the major part of the 
historic province of Anjou and a fragment of 
Touraine (qq.v.). Its 2,753 sq mi (7,131 sq km) 
area is bisected east-west by the Loire River, 
which is joined by the Maine River (q.v.) 5 mi 
(8 km) southwest of Angers (q.v.), its capital. 
Of the 12 principal rivers, 9 are navigable. The 
highest point, 630 ft (210 m), is near Cholet in 
the Mauges region. The département, essen- 
tially agricultural, has moderate rainfall at all 
seasons and particularly mild winters. The 
Loire Valley, known in the département as the 
Val d’Anjou, is a broad, fertile plain covered 
with market gardens, orchards, and _vine- 
yards. In the Mauges cattle-raising region in 
the southwest, the once flourishing cultivation 
of hemp has ‘practically disappeared, In the 
Segré area in the west, high-grade iron ore is 
mined, cider apples are cultivated, and cereals 
are grown, Cattle raising predominates i in the 
northeast around the ancient town of Baugée. 
The slate quarries extending from the west to 
the Angers region, particularly Trélazé, ac- 
count for much of France’s slate production. 
The Rosés d’Anjou, the Pinot de la Loire, 
and the sparkling Saumur wines are among 
the better known vintages of the département. 
Angers and Saumur (q.v.) on the Loire are 
popular tourist centres. The recumbent stat- 
ues of Henry II of England, his wife Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, and their son, Richard I the 
Lion-Heart, all of whom are buried in the 
12th-century Fontevraud abbey near Saumur, 
are of particular interest. The church of Cu- 
nault on the Loire northwest of Saumur is a 
fine example of medieval architecture. The dé- 
partement has four arrondissements—Angers, 
Cholet, Saumur, and Segré. Pop. (1972 est.) 
603,800. 
-area and population table 7:594 


Maine River, Maine-et-Loire département, 
western France, 7 mi (12 km) long, formed by 
the confluence of the Mayenne, the Sarthe, 
and the Loire rivers. Within 6 mi (north) of 
Angers, the Loire, meandering from the east, 
joins the southward-flowing Sarthe River, 
which is linked about 2.5 mi downstream by a 
branch with the Mayenne River, flowing 
southeastward. The Sarthe and the Mayenne 
meet again about 3 mi further downstream at 
the lower point of the heart-shaped island of 
Saint-Aubin to form the Maine, The Maine 
crosses Angers in a southwesterly direction 
and joins the westward-flowing Loire about 5 
mi below the city. 

47°25’ N, 0°37' W 

Mainichi shimbun (Japanese periodical): 
see Japanese newspapers. 


Mainistir Bhuithe (Ireland): see Monaster- 
boice. 


Mainistir Na Biuaille (Ireland): see Boyle. 


Mainland, also called Pomona, central and 
largest island of the Orkney group, which lie 
off the northern tip of Scotland. The irregular- 
ly shaped and deeply indented island 1s cut 
into (from north and south, respectively) by 
the inlets of Kirkwall Bay and Scapa Flow, 
reducing the width to less than 2 mi (3 km) at 
one point. The island is low lying (Ward Hill, 
the highest point, only attains 881 ft [269 m)), 
with numerous lakes well stocked with trout. 
A rich and progressive agricultural area, the 
island shows signs of very early occupation, 
including the Neolithic village of Skara Brae, 
the great barrow (earthwork) of Maeshowe 
Tumulus, one of Scotland’s major archaeo- 
logical remains, the Standing Stones of Sten- 
ness, the Ring of Brogar stone circles, and 
such ‘ronoliths as the Stone of Odin. 

Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, and 
Stromness, situated on the west coast, are the 
only towns. The famous British naval base of 
Scapa Flow, where the German Navy surren- 
dered after World War I, lies to the south. 
Pop. ee prelim.) 6,535. 

59°00’ N, 3°15’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Mainland blue crowned pigeon: see pi- 
geon and dove. 


mainlining, injection of a narcotic into a 
principal vein. 
-addictive progression in narcotic use 5:1053h 


Mmainmorte, obligation of a serf to a lord to 


surrender part of the serf’s inheritance to the 
lord at the death of the subject tenant. 
-serf’s inheritance rights and 

obligations 16:860a 


Maino, Benedetto da: see Majano, Bene- 
detto da. 


Mainpuri, administrative headquarters of 
Mainpuri district, Uttar Pradesh state, north- 
ern India, east of Agra. A trade centre for 
agricultural products, its principal industries 
are cotton ginning, oilseed milling, and lamp 
and glass manufacture. The town is also 
known for wooden sculpture and chewing to- 
bacco. Its most notable building is a raja’s 
palace, the Garhi 

Mainpuri and the surrounding territory were 
part of the kingdom of Kannauj (Kanauj) and 
became splintered politically when the king- 
dom fell. The town was conquered by the 
Mughal ruler Babur in 1526; it fell to the 
Marathas in the 18th century ‘and was ceded 
to the British in 1801. 

Mainpuri district, 1,680 sq mi (4,351 sq km) 
in area, comprises part of the alluvial plain 
between the Ganges and Yamuna (Jumna) 
rivers. Irrigated by the Upper and Lower 
Ganges canals, it contains many groves of 
mangoes and ‘other trees. Main crops are 
wheat, gram, rice, and barley. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) town, 43, 901; district, 1,442,523. 


Main Range, also called CENTRAL RANGE OT 
BUFFALO RANGE, West Malaysia, the most 
prominent mountain group on the Malay 
Peninsula. Composed of granite with some 
patches of altered stratified rocks, it extends 
southward for 300 mi (480 km) from the Thai 
border, with elevations rarely less than cae 
ft (915 m) and some peaks exceeding 7,000 ft 
(high point Gunong Korbu [Kerbaul], or 
Buffalo Mountain, 7,162 ft). The range gives 
rise to the Perak and Pahang river systems. 
From Negeri Sembilan state (formerly Negri 
Sembilan), its altitude diminishes until it abuts 
on the coastal plain in Melaka (formerly 
Malacca). Its western flanks contain the rich 
alluvial tin fields of Larut and the Kinta and 
Kelang (formerly Klang) valleys. In mid-Ma- 
laya there are extensions eastward, which cul- 
minate in Gunong Tahan (7,175 ft), the high- 
est peak in the peninsula. Although gaps 
stretch from the towns of Seremban to Kuala 
Pilah and from Kuala Lumpur to Bentong, 
the heavily forested range historically has 
been a barrier to ae coast settlement. 

4°50’ N, 101°30' E 


Main (ancient morNus) River, important 
right-bank tributary of the Rhine River in 
West Germany; it is formed, near Kulmbach, 
by the confluence of the Weisser (White) 
Main, which rises in the ry ore 
(mountains), and the Roter (Red) Main, 
which rises on the eastern slope of the Franki- 
sche Alb (Franconian Jura). The Main River 
winds around the north end of the Frankische 
Alb to Bamberg, where the Regnitz River en- 
ters it from the left. From there the Main 
flows among vine-clad hills to Wiirzburg and 
then between the forest-covered Spessart and 
Odenwald ranges to Gemiinden, where the 
Frinkische Saale River enters from the right. 
Turning abruptly to the south, it receives the 
Tauber River from the left at Wertheim and 
continues west, then north to Aschaffenburg. 
From there a generally westward course takes 
the river through Frankfurt am Main to its 
junction with the Rhine River above Mainz 
after a course of 326 mi (524 km), The river is 
navigable upstream to Wiirzburg by 1,000- 
ton barges and to Bamberg by peg i a 
The old Ludwigkanal linking the 

Danube rivers is being expanded 10 take : 


“1,500-ton barges between Bamberg on the 
Main and Regensburg on the Danube. The 
new canal (called the Europa or the Rhine- 
Main-Danube) will be 105 mi long and is 
planned for total completion in the early 


1980s. 

50°00’ N, 8°18’ E 

-Frankfurt’s development and 
importance 7:691b 

‘map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 


mainsail, the chief sail on the mainmast of a 

sailing vessel. 

‘sail, spar, and rigging development 16:157e; 
illus. 1160 


main sequence (astronomy): see Hertz- 
sprung—Russell diagram. 


mainspring, the chief spring in a watch or 

clock mechanism. 

-watch operational mechanisms 4:747c; illus. 
748 


Main Street (1920), novel by the U.S. au- 
thor Sinclair Lewis about life in a rural mid- 
western town and the thwarted efforts of a 
young woman to stimulate intellectual activity 
within the traditional life-style of small-town 
society. The novel was dramatized in 1921 by 
Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford. 
-American regional novel 13:291h 


Maintenon, Madame de 11:358, in full 
FRANCOISE D’AUBIGNE, MARQUISE DE MAINTE- 
NON (baptized Nov. 28, 1635, Niort, Poitou— 
d. April 15, 1719, Saint-Cyr), second wife and 
untitled queen of Louis XIV of France. 
Abstract of text biography. Born into a 
poor family, she married the author Paul 
Scarron at the age of 16 and was widowed at 
25. She met Louis XIV when she was gover- 
ness for his illegitimate children (1669-79) and 
rose in his favour, She became Louis’s secret 
wife in 1683 or 1697 and had some political 
influence on him after 1700. She encouraged 
an atmosphere of dignity and piety at court 
and founded an educational institution for 
poor-girls at Saint-Cyr (1686). 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-female education organization 6:351b 
-Louis XIV’s court style at Versailles 11:123a 


Mainz, French MAYENCE, capital (since 1945) 
of Rheinland-Pfalz (Rhineland-Palatinate) 
Land (state), southwestern West Germany, 
port on the left bank of the Rhine opposite 
Wiesbaden and the mouth of the Main River. 
It was the site of a Celtic settlement where the 
Romans established (14-9 Bc) a military 
camp, known as Mogontiacum or Magun- 
tiacum after the Celtic god Mogo. The town 
that developed became the capital of Ger- 
mania Superior until the Romans abandoned 
the area c. 451. A new town arose in the 6th 
century, which became a bishopric (747) and 
the ecclesiastical centre of Germany under St. 
Boniface and an archbishopric (775-80). 
The community grew rapidly, gaining certain 
rights of self-government in 1118 and becom- 
ing a free city in 1244. As “Golden Mainz,” it 
was the centre of a powerful league of Rhen- 
ish towns in 1254, The archbishops became 
chancellors and electors of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the 14th century. Mainz is noted as 
the birthplace of Johannes Gutenberg, who 
invented the art of printing with movable type 
there c. 1440. Following an economic decline, 
climaxed by warfare between two rival arch- 
bishops in 1462, its citizens were deprived of 
their privileges. Many craftsmen were driven 
into exile and thus spread the knowledge of 
the art of printing. sadn 
Although the city was occupied by the 
Swedes and the French during the Thirty 
Years’ War, it remained a flourishing com- 
mercial and cultural centre until it was reoc- 
-cupied in 1792 by the French. It was success- 
fully besieged by the Prussians and Austrians 
(1793) but was ceded to France by the treaties 

of Campo Formio (1797) and Lunéville 
x ele The French suppressed the archbisho- 


pric (replaced by a bishopric in 1801) and 


secularized the electorate in 1803. French 
dominance ended in 1816, when the city 
passed to Hesse-Darmstadt, becoming capital 
of the newly formed Rhenish-Hesse Province. 
It was a fortress of the German Confederation 
and later of the empire until 1918. Mainz was 
occupied by French troops after World Wars 
I and I. About 80 percent of the inner city 
was destroyed during World War II, but 
reconstruction was rapid and _ extensive. 
Mainz’s right-bank suburbs were transferred 
to the state of Hessen in 1946, 

Some remains of Roman times survive, and 
relics are housed in the Central Roman-Ger- 
manic Museum. St. Martin’s Cathedral, origi- 
nally erected 975-1009, has been repeatedly 
rebuilt, acquiring accretions of many later ar- 
chitectural styles in addition to its original 
Romanesque. Henry IJ, Conrad II, and 
Frederick II were crowned there. Other his- 
toric landmarks include the churches of St. Ig- 
natius (1763-74), St. Stephen (1257-1328), 
and St. Peter (1748-56) and the Renaissance 
electoral palace (1627-78), all renovated after 
World War II. 

A university city from 1476 until 1816, 
Mainz regained this status with the establish- 
ment in 1946 of Johannes Gutenberg Univer- 
sity, with which special institutes are associat- 
ed, including the Max Planck Institute of 
Chemistry, the Academy of Sciences and Lit- 
erature, and the Institute of European Histo- 
ry. Gutenberg is also honoured by the Guten- 
berg Monument (1837), the World Museum 
of the Art of Printing (Gutenberg-Museum), 
and the headquarters building of the Interna- 
tional Gutenberg Society. There are also mu- 
seums of art and history and a diocesan mu- 
seum, 

The development of the city’s commerce was 
always hampered by its military importance 
and its competition with Frankfurt am Main, 
20 mi (32 km) up the Main River, and, in the 
19th century, with Mannheim. It declined 
sharply under Napoleon in the early 19th cen- 
tury but later became the centre of the Rhen- 
ish wine trade, Although industrialization 
came late, its manufactures are highly di- 
versified, including chemical and _phar- 
maceutical products, machinery, glassware, 
and musical instruments. Pop. (1970 est.) 
172,195. 
50°01’ N, 8°16’ E 
‘book publishing history 15:224e 
-Hebrew literary academy founding 10:1125h 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
-Rheinland-Pfalz history and 

geography 15:797a 


Maio Island, Portuguese 1LHA DE MAIO, one 
of the Portuguese Cape Verde Islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the islands of Boa 
Vista and Sao Tiago (Santiago), about 400 mi 
(600 km) off the West African coast. It has an 
area of 104 sq mi (269 sq km) and rises to an 
altitude of 1,430 ft (436 m). The main eco- 
nomic activities are agriculture (corn, beans, 
potatoes) and salt extraction. Porto Inglés, on 
the southwest coast, is the chief town. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 3,466. 

15°15’ N, 23°10’ W 

-map, Cape Verde Islands 3:797 

maiolica, or MAJoLica, tin-glazed earthen- 
ware produced from the 14th century at such 
Italian centres as Faenza, Deruta Urbino, Or- 
vieto, Gubbio, Florence and Savona. Tin- 
glazed earthenware—also made in other 
countries, where it is called faience or delft— 
was introduced into Italy from Moorish Spain 
by way of the island of Majorca, or Maiolica, 
whence it derived the name by which it was 
known in Italy. 

The palette of the maiolica painter was gen- 
erally restricted to five colours: cobalt blue, 
antimony yellow, iron red, copper green, and 
manganese purple; the purple and blue were 
used, at various periods, mainly for the out- 


‘line. A white tin enamel was used also for 


highlights or alone on the white tin glaze in 
what was called bianco sopra bianco, white on 
white. ' * 
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The shapes most often employed were the al- 
barello, or drug jar, of Near East origin; a 
type of ewer evidently derived from the Greek 
oenochoe; and, above all, the piatta da pom- 
pa, or show dish, in the istoriato style (q.v.), 


(Top) Florentine maiolica albarello bearing the arms of 
Santa Maria della Scala, second quarter of the 15th 
century; (bottom) Faenza maiolica dish, 1510; both in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


an Italian narrative style from the early 16th 
century that uses the pottery body solely as 
support for a purely pictorial effect. Although 
violating aesthetic rules in their subordination 
of shape to decoration, such wares remain 
works of great skill, as well as beauty. 
‘Italian pottery types and decoration 14:905f; 
illus. 906 
-tin-glazed pottery types 14:895h 


Maiorescu, Titu (1840-1917), Romanian 
author. 
-Romanian novel development 13:295c 


Maipo (mart), Volcan, volcanic peak 
17,355 ft (5,323 m) high, on the Chile-Argen- 
tine border, 65 mi (105 km) SE of Santiago, 
Chile. 

34°10’ S, 69°50’ W 

‘map, Argentina 1:1136 . 

-map, Chile 4:248 


Maipiu, Battle of (April 5, 1818), during the 
South American wars of independence, a vic- 
tory won by South American rebels, com- 
manded by José de San Martin, leader of the 
resistance to Spain in southern South Ameri- 
ca, over Spanish royalists near Santiago, 
Chile. The 6-hour battle left 2,000 Spaniards 
dead and 3,000 captured; the patriots lost 
about 1,000 men. It ended the struggle for 
Chilean independence. 


Maipure, South American Indian tribe of 
Colombia, whose extinct language belonged 
to the Arawakan language family. 
puberty rite characteristics 1:675h 


Maiquetia, city, northern federal district, 
northern Venezuela, on the narrow strip of 
land between the coastal hills and the Carib- 
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bean Sea, just west of La Guaira. It is the 
leading port of Venezuela and a popular 
beach resort. Industries include a glass facto- 
ry, a brewery, and a caustic-soda plant. The 
city is accessible by highway and expressway 
from Caracas, 10 mi (16 km) to the south, and 
it is the site of the international jet airport that 
serves the capital. Pop. (1971) town, 59,238; 
(1977 est.) mun., 139,900 
10°36’ N, 66°57’ W 

-map, Venezuela 19:60 

Mair, Lucy (Philip) (1901- 
thropologist. 

-social change theory 11:604b 


Mair, Simon: see Marius, Simon. 


Mairet, Jean (b. May 10, 1604, Besancon, 
Fr.—d. "Jan. 31, 1686, ‘Besancon), artisan of 
French Cl assical drama, forerunner and rival 
of Corneille, whose characters, verse, and 
situations were used by his contemporaries. 
He worked chiefly in Paris, where his impor- 
tant patrons included the Duc de Montmoren- 
cy and the Comte de Belin. He was enabled by 
this patronage to launch a series of plays 
showing the growing taste and enthusiasm for 
Classical, or “regular,” drama, which ob- 
served rules of place and time and a new stan- 
dard of verisimilitude and decency. Mairet’s 
pastorals imitate the Astrée of Honoré d’Urfé 
in Chryséide et Arimand (1625), and more 
freely in Sylvie (1626), and in La Silvanire, ou 
La Morte-vive (1630; “The Wood Nymph, or 
The Living Corpse’’). These, with a comedy, 
Les Galanteries du duc d Ossonne (1632; ‘“‘The 
Gallantries of the Duke of Ossonne’’), re- 
newed conventional themes by dramatic skill 
and witty writing. Mairet had even greater 
success exploiting this method in tragedy: Vir- 
ginie (1633), Sophonisbe (1634), Le Marc-Ant- 
oine, ou La Cleopatre (1635; “Mark Antony, 
or Cleopatra’’), Le Grand et dernier Solyman 
(1637; “The Last Great Suleyman”’). Finally, 
he wrote tragicomedy: L*/ilustre corsaire 
(“The Famous Pirate”), Roland furieux 
(“Mad Roland”), Athenais, and Sidonie, all 
acted between 1636 and 1641. After these, he 
seems to have abandoned the theatre. In the 
quarrel over Le Cid he bitterly opposed Cor- 
neille; there are signs of his political activity, 
culminating in the Fronde, but nothing is 
known of his last years. 

-French theatre development 10:1155f 

‘rivalry with Corneille 5:179c 


Maironis, pseudonym of JoNAS MACIULIS (b. 
Nov. 2, 1862, Pasandravys, Lithuania—d. 
June 28, 1932, Kaunas), poet who has been 
described as the bard of the Lithuanian na- 
tional renaissance. Maironis, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, studied at the theological seminary 
in Kaunas and at the theological academy in 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) in 1888-92 
and returned there as an inspector and profes- 
sor of moral theology (1894-1909) after two 
more years at Kaunas. He then served as rec- 
tor of the seminary in Kaunas until 1922, 
when he was elected professor of moral 
theology at the Lithuanian university. 

In his poetry Maironis expressed the hopes 
and aspirations of the Lithuanian people at 
the time of their struggle for independence. He 
wrote of his love for his country: its past, 
countryside, language, and legends. He suc- 
ceeded in replacing the traditional Lithuanian 
syllabic verse with accentual-syllabic verse, 
and his sonorous, melodic poetry achieved 
wide popularity in his lifetime. 

All of Maironis’ lyric poetry was published in 
the collection Pavasario balsai (ist ed., with 
45 poems, 1895; 6th ed., with 131 poems, 
1926; “Voices of Spring”). The first of three 
epic poems, Jaunoji Lietuva (1907; “Young 
Lithuania’’), has passages of great lyric beau- 
ty. Maironis also wrote three _historical 
dramas on the life of Vytautas the Great 
(1350-1430), grand duke of Lithuania; these 


), British an- 


particular works, however, have relatively lit- 
tle literary value. 


Maisi, Cape, Spanish caso maisi, in Guan- 
tanamo province, eastern Cuba, juts out from 
the Sierra de Purial and is the easternmost ex- 
tremity of the island. Approximately 35 mi 
(56 km) to the southeast, across the Wind- 
ward Passage, lies Pointe du Cheval Blanc, 
Haiti; 30 mi to the northeast is Matthew 
Town, on Great Inagua Island of the Baha- 
mas. A lighthouse is situated on Cabo Maisi. 
20°17’ N, 74°09’ W 

-map, Cuba 5:351 

Maison-Carrée, Roman temple at Nimes, 
Fr., in remarkably good repair. According to 
an inscription, it was dedicated to Gaius and 
Lucius Caesar, adopted sons of Augustus, 
and dates from the beginning of the Christian 
Era. It houses a collection of sculpture and 
classical fragments. See also Nimes. 

-Roman architectural influence 19:307b; illus. 


Maison de Moliére, La: see Comédie- 
Francaise. 


Maisonneuve, Paul de Chomedey, sieur 
de (1612-76), founder (1642) and first gover- 
nor (1644-64) of Montreal. 

-Montreal founding and early growth 12:411lg 


Maisons-Alfort, town, a southeastern sub- 
urb of Paris, in Val- de-Marne département, 
north central France, on the Marne River. 
The town has a printing plant, and is the site 
of the National Veterinary School (founded 
1766). Pop. (1975) 53,963. 
48°48’ N, 2°26’ E 
Maisons-Laffitte, Chateau de, in the town 
of Maisons-Laffitte, northwest of Paris, a 
masterpiece of Baroque architecture designed 
by Francois Mansart (1642). Acquired by the 
state in 1905, the chateau now houses a mu- 
seum of painting, sculpture, and tapestry. 
Soe and harmony of plan 11:459d; 

lus. 


Maison Tellier, La (1881), English THE TEL- 
LIER HOUSE (1964), collection of short stories 
by Guy de Maupassant. 
-Maupassant’s obsession with 

prostitutes 11:708d 


Maistre, Casimir-Léon (b. Sept. 24, 1867, 
Villeneuvette, Fr.—d. Sept. 20, 1957, Paris), 
soldier and explorer who took part in the first 
thorough European exploration of Madagas- 
car and led expeditions into previously unex- 
plored regions of Central Africa, thereby ex- 
tending French influence there. After serving 
as second in command of a French mission 
that traversed the whole of Madagascar in 
1889-90, Maistre was put in charge of an ex- 
pedition (1891) to investigate the navigability 
of the rivers in the Congo Basin. The mission 
was extremely successful, for he was able to 
travel up the Congo and Ubangi rivers into 
what is now the Central African Empire, then 
north into present-day Chad along the Chari 
River from near the Sudan in the east and to 
Lake Chad in the west. Maistre then crossed 
southwest into Nigeria and followed the Be- 
nue River to the Niger, arriving on the west 
coast of Africa in 1893, 


Maistre, Joseph de (b. April 1, 1753, 
Chambéry, Fr.—d. Feb. 26, 1821, Turin, It- 
aly), French polemical author, moralist, and 
diplomat who, after being uprooted by the 
French Revolution, became a great exponent 
of the conservative tradition. He studied with 
the Jesuits and became a member of the 
Savoy Senate in 1787, following the civil ca- 
reer of his father, a former Senate president. 
After the invasion of Savoy by Napoleon’s 
Revolutionary army in 1792, he began his life- 
long exile in Switzerland; there he frequented 
Mme de Staél’s literary salon at Coppet. Ap- 
pointed envoy by the King of Sardinia to St. 
Petersburg in 1803, he remained at the Rus- 
sian court for 14 years, writing Essai sur le 
principe générateur des constitutions politiques 
et des autres institutions humaines (1814) and 


his best (unfinished) work, Les Soirées de 
Saint-Petersbourg (1821), acclaiming the pub- 
lic executioner as the guardian of social order. 
On his recall he settled in Turin as chief mag- 
istrate and minister of state of the Sardinian 
kingdom. 

Maistre was convinced of the need for the su- 
premacy of Christianity and the absolute rule 
of both sovereign and pope. He opposed the 
progress of science and the liberal beliefs and 


Joseph de Maistre, engraving 
Giraudon 


empirical methods of philosophes such as 
Francis Bacon, Voltaire, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and John Locke. He also wrote Du pape 
(1819) and Lettres sur ’ Inquisition espagnole 
(1838), an apology for the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion’s punitive role, defending his absolutist 
convictions with rigorous logic. It was as a 
logical thinker, pursuing consequences from 
an accepted premise, that Maistre excelled; 
the poet Charles Baudelaire acknowledged 
that it was Maistre who taught him to think. 

Major ref. 5:64b 

-concept of revolution 6:1071d 


Maitea (French Polynesia): see Mehetia. 


Maitengwe River, in southern Africa, ris- 
ing southwest of Bulawayo, Rhodesia, and 
flowing generally westward, forming the 
Botswana-Rhodesia border. In northeastern 
Botswana it joins with the Tutumi River to 
form the Nata River, northeast of the Mak- 
gadikgadi Pans. 

19°59’ S, 26°26’ E 

-map, Botswana 3:72 

-map, Rhodesia 15:816 


Maithil Brahmin, a caste of Brahmins in Bi- 
har, India (the area of the ancient kingdom of 
Mithila), well known for their orthodoxy and 
interest in learning. The names of these Brah- 
mins are usually followed by the appellation 
Misra; many great scholars have been mem- 
bers of this caste, notably Vacaspati Misra 
(9th century). They have no further endoga- 
mous divisions but observe a complicated pat- 
tern of marriage among five hierarchically or- 
dered groups, each of which may take a wife 
from the group below it. 


Maithili dialect, a dialect of the Bihari lan- 
guage (q.v.). 

Maitland, town, east New South Wales, 
Australia, in the Hunter River Valley. Found- 
ed as a penal settlement (1818-21), it was 
called The Camp, Molly Morgan’s Plains, and 
Wallis Plains before assuming about 1830 its 
present name. Declared a village (1824), a 
town (1836), and a municipality (1862), the 
city, formed in 1945 by uniting eight towns, 
has an area of 153 sq mi (396 sq km). Having 
suffered floods in the past, Maitland is chan- 
nelling new growth toward higher ground to 
the east and west. On the New England High- 
way, 20 mi (32 km) northwest of New 
and an important rail junction, it se1 
trict yielding dairy products, PIE 

fruits, and grains. Industries in clude 
tering, livestock marketing, 5 g, dairy 1 


; 


ing, light engineering, and the manufacture of 
ceramics, textiles, and furniture. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 24,530. 

32°44’ S, 151°33’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 
Maitland, Edward (1824-97), esoteric En- 
glish religionist and social activist, collaborat- 
ed with Anna Kingsford and founded the Her- 
metic Society (1884) to reconcile the religions 
of East and West and the Esoteric Christian 
nion, 


Maitland, Frederic William (b. May 28, 
1850, London—d. Dec. 19, 1906, Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands), historian of English law 
whose works, written in a vigorous, clear, and 
graceful style, show the precision of his schol- 
arship and the breadth of his understanding. 
Educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1873; M.A., 1876), he stud- 
ied law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and was 
called to the bar (1876). After practicing in 
London, he became reader in English law 
(1884) and professor (1888) at Cambridge. His 
best known work, The History of English Law 


Frederic Maitland, detail of an oil 
painting by Beatrice Lock, 1906; 
in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Before the Time of Edward I (2 vol., 1895; 
2nd ed. 1898, reprinted 1968), was written 
with Sir Frederick Pollock; it became a clas- 
sic, widely cited simply as “Pollock and Mait- 
land.” Among Maitland’s other writings are 
Bracton’s Note-Book (1887), an edition of the 
great 13th-century English jurist Henry de 
Bracton’s collection of cases; Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of England (1898); and En- 
glish Law and the Renaissance (1901). He also 
edited several volumes published by the Sel- 
den Society, which he and others founded 
(1887) for the study of English law. 

-common law development in England 4:1000e 


Maitland, John, duke of Lauderdale: see 
Lauderdale, John Maitland, duke of. 


Maitland, John, also known as MAITLAND 
OF THIRLESTANE (b. 1545—d. Oct. 3, 1595, 
Thirlestane, Berwick), chancellor of Scotland 
from 1587 to 1595 and chief adviser to King 


John Maitland, miniature by an unknown artist, c. 1590; 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


James VI (later James I of Great Britain). His 
father was the poet and statesman Sir Richard 
Maitland of Lethington, East Lothian, and his 
brother, William, was a prominent supporter 
. SBE ~ a beste queen of Scots (ruled 1542- 


7 
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Maitland succeeded his father as keeper of 
the privy seal in 1567 and became a lord of 
session the following year. He supported the 
partisans of Mary Stuart in their war against 
the supporters of young King James VI and 
was briefly imprisoned upon the final defeat of 
the Queen’s cause in 1573. He was made a 
privy councillor in 1583 and became the 
King’s principal adviser by 1586. Appointed 
chancellor in 1587, Maitland was created Bar- 
on Thirlestane three years later. His policy in- 
cluded alliance with England and compromise 
with the Scottish Presbyterians. Nevertheless, 
his great influence aroused the jealousy of 
powerful nobles, one of whom, Francis Stew- 
art, earl of Bothwell, brought him into royal 
disfavour in 1592. 

Maitland then sponsored the “Golden Act” 
(1592), which sanctioned the Presbyterian hi- 
erarchy of church courts; he never recovered 
his former power. 


Maitland, Sir Richard, also called Lorp 
LETHINGTON (b. 1496—d. March 20, 1586), 
Scottish poet, lawyer, statesman, and ‘compil- 
er of one of the earliest and most important 
collections of Scottish poetry. “Manly Mait- 
land,” as he was called in an epitaph, was the 
son of Sir William Maitland of Lethington. 
He studied law at the University of St. An- 
drews and in Paris, served James V, and was 
keeper of the Great Seal (1562-67) under 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Although he became 
blind about 1561, he remained active as a 
judge until 1584 and busied himself with writ- 
ing and collecting Scottish poetry. 

Maitland’s poems reflect the troubled condi- 
tion of Scotland in the 16th century. Usually 
dealing with social and political themes, they 
are either satirical or written with the medita- 
tive seriousness of an old and blind man who 
loves his country and who distrusts his more 
fanatical and intolerant contemporaries. They 
frequently have a laconic strength and a 
rhythmic expressiveness reminiscent of his En- 
glish contemporary Sir Thomas Wyat. Mait- 
land included his own poems in his valuable 
collection of Scottish poetry known as the 
Maitland Folio MS. (begun about 1570), and 
his daughter added others while she compiled 
the smaller anthology called the Maitland 
Quarto MS. (1586). The 183 leaves of the 
folio and the 138 leaves of the quarto also 
contain a selection of works by Robert Henry- 
son, William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and 
other important poets of the period. Mait- 
land’s services to Scottish history and litera- 
ture were commemorated by the foundation 
of ne Maitland Club in 1828 to continue such 
study. 


Maitland, Thomas, pseudonym of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN (1841-1901), British poet and nov- 
elist. 

‘attack on Dante Rossetti’s poetry 15:1157e 


Maitland, William, also called MAITLAND 
OF LETHINGTON (b. c. 1528, probably Lething- 
ton, now Lennoxlove, East Lothian—d. June 
9?, 1573, Leith, now part of Edinburgh), 
statesman and staunch supporter of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots. In the conflict be- 
tween Scotland’s Protestant nobility and the 
Roman Catholic Mary, Maitland often defied 
the Queen when her actions threatened to un- 
dermine her chances of remaining in power. 
His overriding aim was to unite the realms of 
England and Scotland by securing for Mary 
recognition as successor to England’s Queen 
Elizabeth, In 1558 he became secretary to the 
Catholic, pro-French queen regent, Mary of 
Lorraine. He soon joined the Protestant lords 
against the regent, however, in order to help 
expel the French from Scotland. When Mary 
Stuart assumed control of the government in 
1560, she made Maitland her secretary of 
state. He supported the murder (1566) of the 
Queen’s favourite, the Italian Catholic David 
Rizzio, who was hated by the Protestant no- 
bles. Maitland may also have had a hand in 
the murder (1567) of Mary’s husband, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley. He then opposed the 
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Queen’s marriage (May 1567) to James Hep- 
burn, 4th earl of Bothwell, and joined the co- 
alition of Protestant and Catholic nobles that 
forced Bothwell to leave Scotland. 

After Mary fled to England in May 1568, 
Maitland remained in Scotland and worked to 
restore her to power. By promoting her 
proposed marriage to England’s Duke of Nor- 
folk in 1570, he broke with the government of 
James Stewart, earl of Moray, regent for the 
infant Scottish king James VI. Maitland was 
arrested but released upon Moray’s death in 
1570. In the ensuing civil war he led Mary’s 
supporters against the partisans of the young 
King. Maitland held Edinburgh Castle until 
forced to surrender in May 1573; he died in 
prison. 


Maitraka, Indian dynasty, ruled in Gujarat 
and Saurashtra (Kathiawar) from the 5th to 
the 8th century ap. Its founder, Bhatarka, 
was a general who, taking advantage of the 
decay of the Gupta Empire, established him- 
self as ruler of Gujarat and Saurashtra with 
Valabhi (modern Vala) as his capital. Al- 
though the early Maitraka kings were loosely 
feudatory to the Guptas, they were in fact in- 
dependent. Under the powerful Siladitya I (c. 
late 6th century) the kingdom became very in- 
fluential, and its rule extended into Malwa 
and Rajasthan. Later, however, the Mai- 
trakas suffered at the hands of the Calukyas 
of the Deccan and of the emperor Harsa of 
Kanauj. After Harsa’s death, the Maitrakas 
revived, but the Arabs, who had established 
themselves i in Sind in 712, killed the last Mai- 
traka king, Siladitya VI, and razed his capital 
around 780. 

Bhatarka and his successors were great pa- 
trons of religious foundations. Their kingdom 
was an important centre of Buddhism and, ac- 
cording to tradition, it was in Valabhi that the 
Svetambara Jaina canon was codified. 


Maitreya, the future Buddha. According to 
Buddhist tradition, there have been many 
Buddhas in the past and will be many more to 
come. Maitreya resides at present as a bod- 
hisattva (““Buddha-to-be’’) in the Tusita heav- 
en and when the teachings of Gautama Bud- 
dha have completely decayed he will descend 
to earth to again preach the dharma (“‘law’’). 
Maitreya is the earliest bodhisattva around 
whom a cult developed, and is mentioned in 
scriptures from the 3rd century ap. He was 
accepted by all schools of Buddhism and is 
still the only bodhisattva generally honoured 
by the Theravada tradition. 

The name Maitreya is derived from the San- 


Maitreya in meditation, gilt bronze figure, 
7th-century Japanese; in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Ohio 


By courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio, 
purchase from the John L. Severance Fund 
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skrit maitri (‘‘friendliness’’). In Pali the name 
becomes Metteyya; in Chinese Mi-lo-fo; in 
Japanese Miroku; in Mongolian Maidari; and 
in Tibetan the bodhisattva is known as Byams- 
pa (“‘kind, loving”’). 

His worship was especially popular during 
the 4th to 7th centuries, and his images are 
found throughout the Buddhist world; many 
of them beautifully convey his characteristic 
air of expectancy and promise. He is repre- 
sented in painting and sculpture both as a 
bodhisattva and as a Buddha, and is frequent- 
ly depicted seated in European fashion or with 
his ankles loosely crossed. 

-Buddha state and names 3:378a 

-early Korean sculptural style 19:209c 

- Japanese sculpture site and 
dimensions 19:221h ° 

-messianism of Persian extraction 11:1020h 
‘prophetic and messianic attributes 15:67d 
-Silla art, illus., 19: Visual Arts, East Asian, 

Plate IX 


Maitreyanatha (270/275-350), leading ex- 
ponent of the Yogacara school of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

-philosophic system development 3:436g 


maitri, in Buddhism, kindliness, or compas- 
sion. 

-Buddhist ethics 3:429a 

-Buddhist philosophy summary 3:390g 


Maiz, Islas del (Nicaragua): see Corn Is- 
lands. 


maize, also called CORN or INDIAN CORN in 
the U.S. (Zea mays), cereal plant of the tribe 
Maydeae of the grass family Gramineae (Poa- 
ceae), Originating in North, Central, and 
South America, and its edible grain. The tall, 
annual grass has a stout, erect, solid stem and 
large narrow leaves with wavy margins, 
spaced alternately on opposite sides of the 
stem. Staminate (male) flowers are borne on 
the tassel terminating the main axis of the 
stem. The pistillate inflorescence, maturing to 
become the ear, is a spike with a thickened 
axis, bearing paired spikelets in longitudinal 
rows, each row of paired spikelets normally 
producing two rows of grain. The spike is en- 
closed by modified leaves, called shucks or 
husks. 


Maize (Zea mays); also called corn 


J. Horace McFarland company 


Commerical classifications, based mainly on 
kernel texture, include dent, flint, flour, and 
sweet corn and popcorn. Dent corn is charac- 
terized by a depression in the crown of the 
kernel caused by unequal drying of the hard 
and soft starch making up the kernel. Flint 
corn, containing little soft starch, has no 
depression. Flour corn, composed largely of 
soft starch, has soft, mealy, easily ground ker- 
nels. Sweet corn has wrinkled, translucent 


seeds; the plant sugar is not converted to 
starch as in other types. Popcorn, an extreme 
type of flint corn characterized by small, hard 
kernels, is devoid of soft starch, and heating 
causes the moisture in the cells to expand, 
making the kernels explode. Improvements in 
corn have resulted from hybridization, based 
on crossbreeding of superior inbred strains. 

Maize is used as livestock feed, human food, 
and as raw material in industry. Although it is 
a major food in many parts of the world, it is 
inferior to other cereals in nutritional value. 
Its protein is of poor quality, and it is deficient 
in niacin. Diets in which it predominates often 
result in pellagra (niacin-deficiency disease). 
Because its gluten (elastic protein) is of poor 
quality, it makes an unsatisfactory bread. It is 
widely used in Latin America to make masa, a 
kind of dough used in such staple foods as 
tortillas, the round, thin cakes used as bread. 
In the U.S., corn is consumed throughout the 
country in such foods as hominy (hulled ker- 
nels; and in the South as hominy grits, finely 
and uniformly shaped), mush or polenta, grid- 
dle cakes, scrapple (ground pork cooked with 
cornmeal), popcorn, confections, and various 
manufactured cereal preparations. 

Inedible parts of the corn plant are used in 
industry. Stalks are made into paper and wall- 
board; husks are used as filling material; cobs 
are used for fuel, to make charcoal, and in the 
preparation of industrial solvents. Corn grain 
is processed by wet milling, in which the grain 
is soaked for 40-60 hours in a dilute solution 
of sulfurous acid; by dry milling, in which the 
corn is briefly exposed to a water spray or 
steam; and by fermentation, in which corn- 
starches are changed to sugars, and yeast is 
employed to convert the sugars into beverage 
or industrial alcohol. 

Corn, one of the most widely distributed of 
the world’s food plants, is exceeded in acreage 
planted only by wheat. It is grown from 58° N 
latitude in Canada and the U.S.S.R. to 40° S 
latitude in South America, with a corn crop 
maturing somewhere in the world every 
month of the year, It is the most important 
crop in the U.S., which produces almost half 
the world’s total, averaging over 4,000,- 
000,000 bushels annually in the 1970s. The 
major corn-growing area is called the corn 
belt, a region including the state of lowa and 
parts of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota. Brazil ranks second in average pro- 
duction with 400,000,000 bushels, Mexico 
produces about 250,000,000 bushels, Argen- 
tina averages 200,000,000. The U.S.S.R. aver- 
ages about 350,000,000 bushels; Romania, 
Yugoslavia, and South Africa each average 
over 200,000,000 bushels; India, Italy, and 
Hungary each average over 100,000,000 bush- 
els. Major ref. 3:1165a 
-Abanaki corn myth 12:795b 
- African agriculture development 1:203f 
- African veld region crop 19:57h 
-alcoholic beverage source 5:902a 
-American Indian agriculture 3:1157d 
-animal feed and silage importance 1:908d 
-breeding research and hybrid strains 1:341d 
-coloration effect of mineral deficiency 4:917c 
‘corn smut infestation illus. 12:764 
-culinary centrality in Latin America 7:947a 
-development of agriculture 1:325g 
‘domesticated plant origins 5:939c 
-heterosis and inbreeding 8:817d 
history, classification, and cultivation 19:43a; 

tables 47 
-hybrid susceptibility to disease 5:881c 
-leaf formation and development 5:666a 
-Meso-American agricultural 

development 11:936c 
-Meso-American cultivated crops 11:55g 
-Mexican Indian significance 13:247d 
-natural chemical pest control 2:1048g 
‘origin, cultivation, and use 14:585f 
-pellagra and vitamin deficiency 13:411c 
-plant disease symptoms illus. 5:891 
-population density and growth 14:834f 
-production increase breeding methods 

14:497b; illus. 500 
radiation induced improvement 7:483b 


-seed morphology and germination, illus. 1 and 
2 16:480 

‘Southeast American Indian economy 17:220h 

‘storage and drying methods 7:176g 

-synthetic fibre research 7:263f 

-transpiration experiments 13:73le 

transpiration ratio 2:1042d 

-U.S. production increase comparison 18:932d 

‘windmills used for grinding 19:862c 

-witchweed parasitism and symptoms 5:894a 


maize weevil, insect pest that, in the larval 
stage, destroys maize by eating the seed. 
‘cereal endosperm damage during 

storage 3:1162c 


Maizieres, Philippe de: see Méziéres, Phil- 
ippe de. 


Maizuru, city, Kyoto Urban Prefecture (fu), 
Honshu; Japan, facing Wakasa-wan (Wakasa 
Bay). The city—then called Tanabe—devel- 
oped around a castle built during the 
Muromachi era (1338-1537). One of the best 
natural ports on the Sea of Japan coast, it 
prospered as an important naval port before 
World War II. The naval facilities were later 
converted to industrial use, producing ships, 
textiles, chemical products, and pottery. The 
city is also a base for the Japanese Maritime 
Self-Defense Force. 

In 1961 Maizuru became a sister city of Na- 
khodka, the civil port east of Vladivostok, Si- 
beria, and regular service between the two 
was initiated. Pop. (1970) 95,895. 
35°27 Ny 135°208E 
-map, Japan 10:36 
Majano (maiAno), Benedetto da (b. 1442, 
Majano, near Florence—d. May 24, 1497, 
Majano), sculptor who occupies a place 
above Mino da Fiesole and below Andrea del 
Verrocchio and whose work depends for its 
effect less on invention and originality than on 
unfailing taste and an exceptionally high level 
of technical skill. He was also an architect. 
His earliest surviving work is the shrine of S. 
Savino (1468-70) in Faenza cathedral. Be- 
tween 1470 and 1475 he was engaged on the 
altar of Sta. Fina in the Collegiata at S. 
Gimignano, in a chapel designed by his elder 
brother Giuliano (1468) and decorated with 
frescoes by Ghirlandajo. The connection be- 
tween Benedetto da Majano and Ghirlandajo 
is reflected in the five narrative reliefs in Bene- 
detto’s masterpiece, the pulpit in Sta. Croce in 
Florence (probably 1472). Benedetto was em- 
ployed on two major works for the church of 
Monte Oliveto in Naples, the tomb of Mary 
of Aragon (d. 1470), begun by Rossellino, and 
an altarpiece of the Annunciation (1489). 
Concurrently, he was employed by Filippo 
Strozzi, whose tomb in Sta. Maria Novella, 
Florence, he completed after 1491. 


Majapahit Empire, the last Indianized king- 
dom in Indonesia; based in eastern Java, it ex- 
isted between the 13th and 15th centuries. The 
founder of the empire was Vijaya, a prince of 
Singhasari (see Singhasari, Kingdom of), who 
escaped when Jayakatwang, the ruler of 
Kadiri, seized the palace. In 1292 Chinese 
troops came to Java to avenge an insult to the 
emperor of China, Kublai Khan, by Ker- 
tanagara, the king of Singhasari, who had 
been replaced by Jayakatwang. Vijaya col- 
laborated with Chinese troops in defeating 
Jayakatwang; he then turned against the Chi- 
nese and expelled them from Java. Under his 
rule the new kingdom, Majapahit, successful- 
ly controlled Bali, Madura, Malayu, and Tan- 
jungpura. The power of Majapahit reached its 
height in the mid-14th century under the lead- 
ership of King Hayam, Wuruk and his prime 
minister, Gajah Mada, Some scholars have 
argued that the territories of Majapahit cov- 
ered present-day Indonesia and part of 
Malaysia, but others maintain that its territo- 
ry was confined to eastern Java and Bali. 
Nonetheless, Majapahit became a significant 
power in the region, maintaining regular rela- 
tions with China, Champa, Cambodia, An- 
nam, and Siam. The golden era of Maj 
was short-lived; the empire began to dé 


q 


The bay at El Port a northwest coastal resort of Majorca 
Shostal 


after the death of Gajah Mada in 1364, and it 
was further weakened after the death of 
Hayam Wuruk in 1389. The spread of Islam 
and the rise of the Islamic states along the 
northern coast of Java eventually put the 
Majapahit era to an end in the late 15th or 
early 16th century. 

-Gajah Mada’s expansion of the empire 7:825f 
Se extension of authority 9:481g; map 


‘royal patronage of new literature 17:233a 


Majardah, Wadi (Tunisia): see Medjerda 
River. 


Maja squinado: see spider crab. 


M4§j circle, group of young Czech writers of 
the mid-19th century whose aim was to create 
a new Czech literature that would reflect their 
liberalism and practical nationalism. They 
published in an almanac called Maj (‘““May”; 
1858) aftet the lyrical epic poem of the same 
name by Karel Hynek Macha, whom the 
group regarded as the forerunner of their liter- 
ary revolution. 


majestas domini (Christian art theme): see 
Christ in majesty. 


Majestatsbrief (1609): see Letter of Majesty. 


Maji Maji, East African revolt of 1905 in 
reaction to German methods of administra- 
tion; suppressed in 1907. 

-origin and development 6:99f 


Majjhima Nikaya (Pali: “Collection of 
Medium-Length Discourses”), the second of 
five parts of the Sutta Pitaka. 

-Buddhist text translation comparison 3:433h 


Majjles, Iranian National Consultative As- 
sembly, the chief legislative body of Iran. 
‘creation, suspension, and civil war 9:860g 


Majlis shara an-niwah (Egyptian assem- 
bly): see Assembly of Delegates. 


Majma ‘al-bahrayn (1655), text on Islamic 
and Hindu mysticism by Dara Shukoh. 
‘comparison of Hinduism and Islam 9:333b 


majolica (pottery): see maiolica. 


major, a military rank standing above that of 
captain and below that of lieutenant colonel. 
It is equivalent to the naval rank of lieutenant 
commander, In the French Army the equiva- 
lent rank is commandant. 


Majorana hortensis (plant): see marjoram. 


Major Barbara, play (first performed 1905) 
by the British dramatist George Bernard 
Shaw. ; 
-comic treatment of serious subject 4:964e 
‘content and style 16:657b 


Majorca, Spanish MALLORCA, largest of the 


Balearic Islands (g.v.), Baleares province, 


Spain, in the western Mediterranean. It has an 
area of 1,405 sq mi (3,640 sq km) and com- 
prises two mountainous regions, each about 
50 mi (80 km) in length and occupying the 
western and eastern thirds of the island; they 
are separated by a lowland that terminates in 
Bahia (bay) de Palma on the south and AI- 
cudia and Pollensa bays on the north. The 
western mountains are the higher and rise to 
4,741 ft (1,445 m) at Puig Mayor. Precipitous 
cliffs, often over 1,000 ft high, characterize 
much of the north coast. The island’s varied 
landscape includes pine forests, olive groves, 
torrent gullies, intensively terraced slopes, and 
fertile valleys such as those of Valldemosa 
and Soller. The much less rugged hills in the 
southeast are known for their extensive lime- 
stone caves and subterranean lakes. The cen- 
tral lowland, benefitting from the shelter pro- 
vided by mountains in the northwest, is a rich 
agricultural zone with a typical two-tier culti- 
vation—olives, figs, apricots, oranges, al- 
monds, and vines—with crops of cereals, lu- 
cerne, and legumes among the trees, and stock 
raising. 

The fairs and colourful ceremonies, such as 
those of Pollensa during Holy Week, the 
mountain scenery, benign climate, and the is- 
land’s rich historical heritage attract thou- 
sands of visitors each year. Majorca is rich in 
prehistoric remains, notably talayots (rough 
chambered towers of stone), taulas (temples), 
and burial caves, among the most famous of 
which are those of San Vicente in the north, 
the type and carvings of which indicate a close 
relationship to those of southern France, near 
Arles. At Valldemosa is the abandoned 
monastery where the Polish composer Frédeér- 
ic Chopin and the French writer George Sand 
stayed and where Chopin wrote some of his 
finest mazurkas and preludes, 

The island’s economy is based primarily on 
agricultural products and tourism, but marble 

and stone quarries, superphosphate works, 
ahd light manufactures (including pottery, 
glassware, shoes, and rugs) and souvenirs pro- 
vide some employment. Shipping services con- 
nect Majorca with the Spanish mainland and 
the other Balearic islands. There are regular 
air services from Palma (g.v.), the island and 
provincial capital, to Barcelona and Paris. 
Pop. (1970) 460,030. 
39°30’ N, 3°00’ E 
-map, Spain 17:382 
Majorelle, Louis (b. 1859, Toul, Fr.—d. 
1926, Nancy), artist, cabinetmaker, furniture 
designer, and iron-worker, who was one of the 
leading exponents of the Art Nouveau style. 

His father, Auguste Majorelle, a cabinet- 
maker, moved his family to Nancy (1860), 
where he established a workshop specializing 
in making reproductions of 18th-century fur- 
niture and ceramics. Trained as a painter, 
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Louis went (1877) to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, where he studied under Jean- 
Francois Millet, a leading painter of the Bar- 
bizon school. After his father’s death in 1879, 
he returned to Nancy to manage the family 
workshop. 

Concentrating on furniture, Majorelle moved 
from 18th-century reproductions to the devel- 
oping style of Art Nouveau. Influenced by the 
brilliant glass maker Emile Gallé, he began 
(1890) to produce works conceived in the new 
movement. Both artists became leaders of the 
celebrated school of Nancy, which made ma- 
jor contributions to the history of French 
decorative arts. Still adhering to the quality of 
hand craftsmanship, Majorelle maintained a 
modern workshop that incorporated both 
machine and man working in wood, marque- 
try, bronze, cabinetry, and sculpture. Thus, he 
increased production and decreased price, an 
administrative achievement that accounts for 
his enormous success. 

Majorelle’s catalog between 1900 and 1914 
show a tremendous output: suites of furniture 
for individual rooms, furniture based on sty- 
listic themes (e.g., the florid style, using 
botanical motifs so typical of the school of 
Nancy), and even specific pieces, the prices of 
which ranged according to custom-ordered 
materials. Less of an innovator and more of 
an astute contemporary designer, Majorelle 
had a style that incorporated a modified flow- 
ing line with polished woods, highlighted by 
Art Nouveau bronze mounts in the 18th-cen- 
tury tradition. The epitome of his style is 
found in a writing desk (1899-1902; now in 
the Musée de l’Ecole de Nancy), an organic 
piece of bold grace. 


Cabinet with marquetry and carving in 
various woods by Majorelle, c. 1900; in 
the Bethnal Green Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Bethnal Green Museum, London; 
photograph, John Webb 


During World War I Majorelle fied to Paris 
after the German invasion of Lorraine, return- 
ing to Nancy in 1918. He became one of the 
rare cabinetmakers still able to produce furni- 
ture in a modified, opulent Art Nouveau style, 
which by then was being replaced by the 
severely stylistic Art Deco. After his death 
Majorelle’s studio was managed by his pupil 
Alfred Lévy. 

Majorian, Latin name in full sutius 


MAJORIANUs (d. Aug. 7, AD 461, Tortona, It- 
aly), Western Roman emperor from 457 to 
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461, the only man to hold that office in the 5th 
century who had some claim to greatness. 
Born of a distinguished military family, he 
served under the master of soldiers Aetius and 
helped overthrow the emperor Avitus (ruled 
455-456). The real governmental power 
passed to Majorian’s friend Ricimer, who 
became for 15 years the “kingmaker” at 
Rome. 

Appointed master of the soldiers in 457, 
Majorian quickly defeated the Alemannic in- 
vaders at Bellinzona, Switz. He was pro- 
claimed emperor, with Ricimer’s support, on 
April 1 and set about conscientiously adminis- 
tering his realm. He stopped abuses in tax col- 
lection and attempted to protect the provin- 
cials from other forms of oppression. 

In 458 Majorian began to build the fleet with 
which he hoped to recover Africa from the 
Vandals. After securing the support of Gaul, 
where a movement toward independent rule 
was in progress, he crossed into Spain in May 
460. Most of Majorian’s fleet of 300 ships 
were captured in the Bay of Alicante when the 
Vandal fleet under Gaiseric made a sudden 
descent on the Spanish coast. The Emperor 
was obliged to make a humiliating peace. On 
his return to Italy he fell into Ricimer’s hands 
(Aug. 2, 461) and was compelled to abdicate. 
Five days later he was executed. 

-Gaiseric’s victory in Gaul 15:1132b 


major league, in American sports, the high- 
est professional leagues. In baseball, for ex- 
ample, the major leagues are the American 
and National, each composed of 12 teams. 
“Organization and operation 2:732h 


major scales, in music, a stepped arrange- 
ment of notes following the classical Greek 
Ionian mode (though mistaken nomenclature 
in the 16th century has since caused it to be 
referred to as the Lydian mode). In a major 
scale the intervals between successive notes 
after the first are tone, tone, semitone, tone, 
tone, tone, semitone. Thus, the major scale of 
Dis D, E E, F#, G, A, B, Ct, D; and the same 
notes descending. 
-harmony’s liberation from modal 

system 8:648¢ 
-intervallic sequence and alteration 16:303h 
-music use of heptatonic scales 17:38a 
-tritone influence on church modes 12:297f 


major term, in a categorical syllogism, the 
term that is the predicate of the conclusion. 
‘logic history from antiquity 11:58e 


Majrit, Moorish name of Madrid, Spain. 
strategic medieval position 11:286h 


Majuba, Battle of (1881), South African 
War battle fought between British forces and 
the Boers resulting in a Boer victory. 

- Transvaal independence from Britain 10:538h 


Majaj (Islamic mythology): see Yajaj and 
Majuj. 


Majumdar, Dhirenda Nath (b. 1903—d. 
1960), Indian anthropologist who made eth- 
nographic studies of various tribes of India 
and who sought to establish anthropology in 
India as a scientific discipline. 

Majumdar completed his education at Cam- 
bridge University (1937) and while in England 
studied with the famed anthropologist Bronis- 
law Matinowski, Throughout Majumdar’s life 
he advocated a unified science of man that 
would integrate physical and cultural consid- 
erations. Influenced by trends in U.S. an- 
thropology, he characteristically stressed the 
psychological aspects of human behaviour in 
his first book, A Tribe in Transition (1937; 
new and enlarged ed., The Affairs of a Tribe, 
1950). The influence of the Us; anthropolo- 
gist Ruth Benedict was particularly evident in 
Fortunes of a Primitive Tribe (1944) and other 
writings. 

Majumdar’s ethnographic accounts, with a 
profusion of precise detail, include studies of 


the Ho, Korwa, and the “criminal” tribes of 
Uttar Pradesh, the Gond, and the Bhil. He 
was most thoroughly familiar with the Khasi, 
whom he visited some 20 times and about 
whom he wrote Himalayan Polyandry (1962). 
Majumdar also explored factors in cultural 
change and racial aspects of social stratifica- 
tion. Other works include Race Realities in 
Cultural Gujarat (1950) and Caste and Com- 
munication in an Indian Village (1958), the 
first study of its kind. Founder and editor of 
the journal Eastern Anthropologist (1947), 
Majumdar was also professor of anthropolo- 
ay a the University of Lucknow when he 
ied. 


Majunga, third largest town of Madagascar 
(Malagasy Republic) and capital of Majunga 
province. It lies on the northwest coast, at the 
mouth of the Betsiboka River, the estuary of 
which widens there into Bombetoka Bay. The 
old sector, confined mainly to the harbour 
quarter, has some 19th-century Arabian 
houses; modern buildings include a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. A transshipment port, 
handling about 300,000 tons of shipping annu- 
ally, it is linked by road with Diégo-Suarez 
and with the national capital Tananarive, 
about 225 mi (360 km) south-southeast. An 
airport is nearby. Industries include process- 
ing of agricultural products, meat canning, 
and manufacture of soap, sugar, and cement. 


Waterfront at Majunga, Madagascar 
A. Picou—De Wys Inc. 


Majunga province has an area of 58,751 sq 
mi (152,165 sq km) and includes Nosy Be 
(q.v.), an offshore island. Its terrain rises east- 
ward to the Tsaratanana Massif in the central 
highlands. Coffee, rice, sugar, cassava, and 
fibres are cultivated; beef cattle is raised; and 
hardwood timber is cut. Immigrants from the 
Comoro Islands are almost as numerous in 
the town as the Malagasy. Pop. (1971 est.) 
town, 57,310; (1970 est.) province, 887,764. 
15°43’ S, 46°19’ E 
-map, Madagascar 11:270 
province transportation, area, and population 

11:275a; table 273 


Majuro, town, on Majuro Atoll, Marshall 
Islands, central Pacific Ocean Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. It is a district headquar- 
ter, port, and regular stop on commercial air 
routes, Eye (1970) 8,541. 

FOI ING 2: 

eoopuiation and commercial 
importance 13:832d 


Majuro Atoll, coral formation in the Ratak 
(eastern) chain of the Marshall Islands in the 
western Pacific and within the United Nations 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. It com- 
prises about 60 islets on a 20-mi- (32-km-) 
long reef and has a total land area of 4 sq mi 
(10 sq km). The town of Majuro is the centre 
of a tourism industry that was becoming in- 
creasingly important to the atoll in the 1970s. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 8,541. 
7°09’ N, 171°12’ E 
-map, Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands 13:832 


majuscule, or CAPITAL LETTER, in calligra- 
phy, the senior alphabetical character of the 
two series of letters—the other minuscule— 


T: NONIO -MARCEILIN 
VC: COS-CAP.PATRO- 

NO ‘DIGNISSIMO. 
B-INSIGNIA- BENFIG 
QVIBVS -LONGA-PoP 
VLI -TABEDIA‘SEDA 
VIT-VNIVERSA-PLE 


BS -BENEVENTANA- 


CENSVIT-PONEN 
DAMA 


Majuscule letters from Antiquitates, by 
Giovanni Marcanova, Northern Italy, c. 
1465 (Princeton University Library, 
Garrett MS. 158) 


By courtesy of the Princeton University Library 


making up present-day writing or printing in 
the Roman style. As with all scripts widely 
used, the formal and the cursive can be poles 
apart: the representative scripts of the stately 
ancient square roman may vary through every 
degree from a calligraphic masterpiece to a 
hopelessly unintelligible scrawl. See also cur- 
sive capitals; Renaissance capitals; rustic 
capitals; square capitals. 

-New Testament parchment writing 2:941g 
-Roman calligraphic style development 3:652d 


Makah (people): see Nootka. 


Makalian Wet Phase, division of post- 
Pleistocene time and deposits in Africa (the 
Pleistocene Epoch began about 2,500,000 
years ago and ended about 10,000 years ago). 
The Makalian Wet Phase has been correlated 
in time with the Atlantic climate phase of 
Europe, dated between 8,000 and 4,000 years 
ago. At least two divisions of the Makalian 
are recognized, separated from each other by 
relatively dry periods. The last dry period was 
followed by the Nakuran Wet Phase. Lake 
levels during the Makalian stood much higher 
than at present, and corresponding shifts in 
plant and animal life also occurred. 

‘Central African climatic changes 3:1091a 


Makalu, one of the world’s highest moun- 
tains (27,824 ft [8,481 m]), in the Himalayas 
on the Nepalese-Tibetan (Chinese) border. 
Makalu had been observed by climbers of Mt. 
Everest (14 mi [23 km] east-southeast), but at- 
tempts to ascend its steep, glacier-covered 
sides did not begin until 1954. On May 15, 
1955, two members—Jean Couzy and Lionel 
Terray—of a French party reached the sum- 
pt and seven more arrived in the next two 
a 
37°84’ N, 87°06' E 
-Great Himalayan peaks 8:883c; map 882 
-map, Nepal 12:952 
-mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


Makanalua (Hawaii, U.S.): see Kalaupapa. 


Makan ebn Kaki, 10th-century Daylamite 
mercenary who served the Samanids in Iran. 
-Bayid pragmatic political alliance 9:855c | 


Makapansgat, site at which remains of fossil 
man have been found, 13 miles northeast of 
Potgieterus, S.Af., and about 150 miles (241 
kilometres) north of Sterkfontein, a famous 
australopithecine site. The area consists of 
dolomite cliffs pierced by several caves and 
overlooking a long valley. Search at Lime- 
works Cave in 1947-62 by R. Dart revealed 
remains of some 40 individuals of Australo- 
pithecus prometheus, a gracile (slender) man- 
ape dating to somewhat less than 1,000,000 
years ago. The nearby Cave of Hearths, in an 
independent excavation, yielded the right side 
of a Homo sapiens child’s jaw, of Rhodesioid 
type, dated to about 50,000 years ago; the 
first evidence of the use of . by 
in Africa; and tools of the transi 
Acheulean-Fauresmith type ne 
-Australopithecine fossil discovery table 2437 Ls 


makara, Sanskrit word for a crocodile or a 
crocodile-like sea monster, the sign of the zo- 
diac corresponding to Capricornus. The 
makara is a common motif in Indian art and 
architecture. 

-Nepalese sculptural model 3:1140f 


Makarenko, Anton Semyonovich (b. 
March 13, 1888, Belopolye, Ukraine—d. 
April 1, 1939, Moscow), Soviet teacher, social 
worker, and educational theorist. Makarenko 
studied at the Poltava Teachers’ Institute and 
graduated in 1914 with honours. In the 1920s 
he successfully organized the Gorky Colony, 
a rehabilitation settlement for the bezprizor- 
niye, children made homeless by the Revolu- 
tion, who roamed the countryside in criminal 
gangs. In 1931 he was appointed head of the 
Dzerzhinsky Commune, a penal institution for 
young offenders. 

Makarenko was the author of several books 
on education. Putevka v zhizn, pedagogiches- 
kaya poema (1933-35; The Road to Life, an 
Epic of Education, 1955) is an account of his 
work at the Gorky Colony. Kniga dlya rodite- 
ley (1937; A Book for Parents, 1954) is a 
guide to child raising, presented in a series of 
fictionalized case studies. The book states that 
the family is the agency best suited to raise a 
child, but it must eschew bourgeois patterns 
of autocracy and exploitation and become a 
collective unit dedicated to the larger socialist 
society within which it functions. Makaren- 
ko’s first principle of socialist upbringing was: 
“The maximum possible demands with the 
maximum possible respect.” 

-philosophy emphasis and influence 6:386d 


Makarikari (Botswana); see Makgadikgadi. 


Makarios III, original name MIKHAIL KHRIS- 
TODOLOU MouSsKos (b. Aug. 13, 1913, Pano 
Panayia, Paphos, Cyprus—d. Aug. 3, 1977, 
Nicosia), archbishop and primate of the Or- 
thodox Church of Cyprus, a leader in the 
struggle for énosis, or union, with Greece dur- 
ing the postwar British occupation, and, since 
1959; president of the independent Republic 
of Cyprus. 

The son of a poor shepherd, Mouskos stud- 
ied in Cyprus and at the University of Athens, 
and later at the School of Theology of Boston 
University. He was ordained in 1946, became 
bishop of Kition (Larnaca) in 1948, and on 
Oct. 18, 1950, became archbishop. 

During that time Makarios became identified 
with the movement for énosis, the archbishop 


Makarios III 
Camera Press—Pix 


of Cyprus having traditionally played an im- 
portant political role during the Turkish occu- 
pation as ethnarch, or head of the Greek 
Christian community, responsible for law and 
order and for the welfare of his people. Op- 
posing proposals by the British government 
for independence or Commonwealth status, 
as well as Turkish pressures for partition in 


order to safeguard the island’s sizable Turkish 


population, he met with the Greek prime min- 
ister, Alexandros Papagos, in February 1954 
and gained Greek support for énosis. He was 


— 


4 


. soon suspected by the British of being a’ 


leading figure in Col. Georgios Grivas’ (q.v.) 
underground terrorist organization. Ma- 
karios, however, preferred political bargaining 
to force, negotiating with the British governor 
in 1955-56. When these talks proved fruitless, 
and Makarios was arrested for sedition in 
March 1956 and exiled, the guerrillas began a 
reign of terror. He was released a year later, 
but, forbidden to return to Cyprus, he resided 
in Athens. In February 1959 he dropped his 
demands for énosis and accepted a compro- 
mise that resulted in independence for Cyprus. 
He was elected president of the new republic 
on Dec. 13, 1959, with a Turkish vice presi- 
dent. 

Makarios’ administration was marred by 
fighting between Greeks and Turks, particu- 
larly after December 1963, and the active in- 
tervention of both Greece and Turkey. Previ- 
ously a champion of exclusively Greek inter- 
ests, he now worked for integration of the two 
communities, measures the Turks repeatedly 
resisted. In December 1967 he was obliged to 
accept a Turkish Cypriot Provisional Ad- 
ministration, which managed Turkish minori- 
ty affairs outside the jurisdiction of the central 
government. Despite communal strife, he was 
elected president for a second term in Febru- 
ary 1968. Talks between the two communities 
remained deadlocked over the question of lo- 
cal autonomy. In 1972 and 1973 other Cypri- 
ot bishops called for Makarios to resign, but 
he was returned unopposed for a third term as 
head of state in 1973. 

In July 1974 the Greek Cypriot National 
Guard, whose officers were mainland Greeks, 
attempted a coup, planned by the ruling mili- 
tary junta in Athens, to achieve énosis. Ma- 
karios fled to Malta and then to London, and 
Turkey invaded Cyprus and proclaimed a 
separate state for Turkish Cypriots in the 
north. Makarios returned to Cyprus in 
December, after the fall of the mainland 
Greek military junta, and vowed to resist par- 
tition of the island. 

British opposition to énosis 9:760g 
Cuptiot Greeks’ struggles 5:408d passim to 
e€ 


makaris (Scottish, plural of makar, “poet”), 
courtly poets who flourished c. 1425-1550. 
The best known are Robert Henryson, Wil- 
liam Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and Sir David 
Lyndsay; the group is sometimes expanded to 
include James I of Scotland and Harry the 
Minstrel, or Blind Harry. Because Chaucer 
was their acknowledged master and they often 
employed his verse forms and themes, they 
are usually called “Scottish Chaucerians”; 
but actually they are a product of more than 
one tradition. Chaucerian influence is appar- 
ent in their courtly romances and dream al- 
legories, yet even these display a distinctive 
“aureate”’ style, a language richly ornamented 
by polysyllabic words of Latin derivation. In 
addition, the makaris used different styles for 
different types of poems. Their language 
ranges from courtly aureate English, to mix- 
tures of English and Scots, to the broadest 
Scots vernacular, as their subjects range from 
moral allegory to everyday realism, flyting 
(abuse), or grotesquely comic Celtic fantasy. 
Major ref. 10:1111c 


Makarius (1788-1860), Russian starets, or 
monastic spiritual leader. 
-startsy influence on Russian society 6:159d 


Makarov, Stepan Osipovich (1849-1904), 
Russian admiral who commanded the Pacific 
fleet at the start of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904. A brave and able officer, he was killed 
in the third month of the war when his flag- 
ship, the ““Petropavlovsk,” struck a mine and 
sank, 


Makarov Basin, submarine topographic 
depression, Arctic Ocean. ; 

87°00’ N, 170°00' E 

-depth and extreme flatness 1:1120c 

‘map, Arctic Ocean 1:1121c 
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Makart, Hans (1840-84), fashionable Aus- 
trian painter of historical scenes executed in a 
rich style imitative of painters of the 16th and 
17th centuries; he was a devotee of pageantry 
and exuberance. 


Makary (1482-1563), Russian Orthodox 
metropolitan of Moscow from 1542. As tutor 
to the young tsar Ivan IV, later called the Ter- 
rible, he influenced his pupil by his support of 
the principle of the divine right of rulership. 
‘influence on Ivan the Terrible 9:1179g 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1146b 


Makasar, formerly spelled MACASSAR, re- 
named UJUNG PANDANG in the early 1970s, 
capital, Sulawesi Selatan (South Celebes) 
province, Celebes, Indonesia, on the western 
side of the most southerly peninsula of 
Celebes, on a low site surrounded by swampy 
country. The forest-clad hills of Maros and 
Bantimurung waterfall are nearby attractions. 
Also near the city, the largest on the island, is 
the grave of Dipo Negoro, who died there in 
exile in 1855 after leading the Javanese rebel- 
lion of 1825-30 against the Dutch. Already a 
flourishing port when the Portuguese arrived 
in the 16th century, Makasar subsequently 
came under control of the Dutch, who built a 
trading station in 1607 and finally deposed the 
Sultan in 1667. It was briefly (1946-49) the 
capital of the Dutch-sponsored state of In- 
donesia Timur (East Indonesia). The people, 
the Makasarese, are a branch of the Malay 
people, and are closely related to the Bugi- 
nese, 

The main exports from Makasar are copra, 
gums and resins, rubber, coffee, and rattan. 
The port is also a distribution centre for other 
parts of Celebes, the Moluccas, and the Less- 
er Sunda Islands. There is an airport, good 
roads link the city to the hinterland, and a 
steam tramway connects with Takalar. Pop. 
(1971) mun., 434,766. 

SPOS 1M Mel s 

-map, Indonesia 9:461 
Makasar, Selat, English MAKASAR, oF 
MACASSAR, STRAIT OF, narrow passage of the 
west central Pacific Ocean, Indonesia. Extend- 
ing 500 mi (800 km) northeast-southwest 
from the Java Sea to the Celebes Sea, the 
strait, 80 to 230 mi wide, passes between 
Borneo on the west and Celebes on the east. It 
is a deep waterway containing numerous is- 
lands, the largest of which are Pulau Laut and 
Sebuku. Balikpapan is the principal settle- 
ment on Borneo, Makasar the largest on 
Celebes. In January 1942, during World War 
II, combined U.S. and Dutch military forces 
engaged a Japanese naval expedition in the 
strait. Despite five days of bitter fighting, the 
Allies were unable to prevent a Japanese land- 
ing at Balikpapan, the first step taken in the 
occupation of Borneo. 
2°00’ S; 117°30' E 
-map, Indonesia 9:460 
Makasarese (people): see in Buginese. 


Makatea, formerly Aurora, island of 
French Polynesia, geographically in the 
Tuamotu Archipelago, administratively part 
of the Windward Group (Iles du Vent) of the 
Society Islands, in the central South Pacific. 
Discovered by the Dutch navigator Jacob 
Roggeveen (1772), who named it Recreation 
Island, it is 5 mi (8 km) long by 3 mi wide, 
with an area of 8 sq mi (21 sq km). 

It had large deposits of phosphate rock, 
mined by British and French interests from 
1908 until supplies were exhausted in 1966. As 
the coastal waters are deep, expensive loading 
facilities had to be built at Temao, on the west 
coast. Pop. (1971) 78. 
15°50’ S, 148°15' W 
-formation, physiography, and 

vegetation 14:777f 
-map, French Polynesia 7:716 
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Makati, town, Rizal province, central Lu- 
zon, Philippines. A southern residential and 
industrial suburb of Manila, it has a large, 
modern manufacturing complex along its seg- 
ment of the belt highway, the Epifanio de los 
Santos Avenue, where a number of national 
and foreign firms are located. Makati’s 
Forbes Park sector, called millionaires row, 
has many foreign residents. Ft. Andres Boni- 
facio (formerly Ft. William McKinley) is the 
site of the Manila American Cemetery and 
Memorial, the largest cemetery maintained by 
the American Battle Monuments Program. 
Latest census 12,869. 

14°34’ N, 121°01’ E 

Makedhonia (Greece): see Macedonia. 


Makemie, Francis (b. c. 1658, County 
Donegal—d. 1707/08, probably near New 
York City), colonial Presbyterian leader at 
Accomack, Va., joined in forming the first 
American presbytery (1706) that united the 
scattered churches in Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. With the help 
of Increase Mather and other Boston Congre- 
gationalists, he resisted the efforts of the 
Church of England to suppress dissident 
churches, was acquitted (1707) of the charge 
of nonconformity, and effected the recognition 
by the colonial government of Britain’s Toler- 
ation Act. 


Makeni, town, headquarters of Northern 
Province, central Sierra Leone. Located at the 
terminus of an 83-mi (134-km) branch line of 
the government railway, Makeni grew as a 
trade and collecting centre among the Temne 
people. Palm oil and kernels and swamp rice 
(grown by a marketing cooperative) are now 
transported mainly by road to Freetown, 85 
mi west-southwest. Makeni is the site of gov- 
ernment and mission schools, St. Augustine 
Teacher Training College, and a government 
hospital. Latest census 12,304. 
8°53’ N, 12°03’ W 
-map, Sierra Leone 16:734 
Makerere University, university in Kam- 
pala, Uganda, founded as a technical school 
in 1922, reorganized as a university college in 
1949, and raised to university status in 1970. 
The language of instruction is English. 
‘British origin and purpose 6:397a 
‘curriculum and history 18:831c 
‘East African foundation 

significance 6:103g 


makeup, in printing, the art of arranging 
matter for reproduction. 
-stages and associated operations 14:1065g 


makeup, motion picture and television, 
preparations used by actors for cosmetic pur- 
poses and as an aid in taking on the appear- 
ance appropriate to the characters they play. 
See also makeup, stage. 

Theatrical makeup, used by the performers 
in the earliest motion pictures, proved to be 
wholly unsatisfactory for the medium. Neces- 
sarily heavy applications made it impossible 
to appear natural in close-ups, and the limited 
range of colours failed to meet requirements 
of motion-picture lighting and photography. 

The first makeup designed expressly for mo- 
tion pictures was created by Max Factor in 
1910. It was a light, semiliquid greasepaint 
that was made available in jars in a precisely 
aera range of tan-tone shades, suitable 

r the lighting and orthochromatic film emul- 
sion of that period. 

The introduction of panchromatic film and 
incandescent lighting on movie sets eventually 
made it possible to standardize the film, light- 
ing, and colours of makeup that were most 
effective for motion pictures. The Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers conducted a special 
series of tests for this purpose in 1928. As a re- 
sult of these experiments, Max Factor created 
a completely new range of makeup colours 


called panchromatic makeup, an achievement 
for which he won a special Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences Award. 

Motion picture makeup is both corrective 
and creative. Makeup must always be applied 
skillfully, delicately, and subtly so that facial 
expression will have natural freedom. On the 
screen, particularly in close-ups, the face may 
be magnified many times larger than life-size, 
with the result that every complexion flaw or 
crudely applied makeup artifice is clearly dis- 
cernible. As a corrective art, makeup serves to 
(1) cover blemishes; (2) provide the face with 
a smooth and even colour tone for the most 
effective photography; (3) clearly define the 
facial features for more visibly expressive ac- 
tion; (4) make the player appear more attrac- 
tive; and (5) ensure a uniform appearance 
before the camera. As a creative art, makeup 
enables the player to take on the appearance 
of almost any type of character. It can make 
the young appear to age believably and the 
old appear to look young again. Special 
makeup devices can supply the performer 
with any desired facial feature, from the weird 
effects of science fiction and horror movies to 
the bruises, wounds, and scars of western and 
war films. 

Wigs, hairpieces, and mustaches are also an 
integral part of motion-picture makeup. The 
bald or balding actor necessarily relies upon a 
hairpiece as a means of regaining a youthful 
appearance, but players of all ages and types 
depend upon hair goods to achieve realistic 
characterizations. Cecil B. deMille’s film The 
Ten Commandments called for approximately 
7,500 hairpieces, including beards and mus- 
taches. 

The introduction of colour to motion pic- 
tures created new makeup problems. Existing 
greasepaint made players’ faces appear yel- 
lowish or red and blue on the screen. After 
some experimentation, a solution was found 
with a successful solid (Pan-Cake) makeup 
that was applied with a moist sponge. Make- 
up charts show the correct colours to use for 
each type of colour film. 

Special makeup for television was created in 
1932 as the result of tests conducted in col- 
laboration with the pioneer Don Lee experi- 
mental television station, w6xao, in Los An- 
geles. Without makeup, performers cannot 
expect to have attractive complexions on 
television. Light complexions become ghostly 
white. Dark complexions look dirty. Men who 
may be closely shaved appear to need a shave. 
Everyday makeup shades used by women ap- 
pear too light or too dark, and ordinary lip- 
stick colours usually wash out. Screen make- 
up shades are equally unsatisfactory. 

For colour television, various new materials 
and countless variations of colours were test- 
ed, The success of colour television depends 
largely on presenting natural-looking human- 
skin tones, It might be relatively unimportant 
if a green dress appeared blue on a colour re- 
ceiving set, but a performer with a green face 
would be ludicrous. The problem is com- 
plicated by the requirement that faces must 
appear lifelike on colour television and at the 
same time look natural on the simultaneous 
black-and-white telecast. The makeup for col- 
our television is available in about twelve 
shades in both solid and semisolid forms, 
‘motion pictures and idealization of 

actor 12:507b 


makeup, meee preparations used by actors 
in the theatre for cosmetic purposes and as an 
aid in creating the appropriate appearance for 
the characters they play. The use of makeup 
in drama has a history as old as the earliest 
primitive dance rituals when men painted their 
faces to represent animals or spirits. Thespis 
(q.v.), the Greek poet credited with being the 
first true actor, is said to have tried to disguise 
himself in the theatre by painting his face with 
white lead, then colouring it with cinnabar or 
crushed wine lees. In the religious plays of me- 
dieval Europe, actors playing God or Christ 
painted their faces white or sometimes gold, 


while the faces of angels were coloured bright 
red. During the Renaissance, popular charac- 
ters in French farce wore false beards of 
lamb’s wool and whitened their faces with 
flour. Actors on the daylighted stage of Eliza- 
bethan England seldom had need of makeup, 
but it is known that ghosts and murderers 
powdered their faces with chalk and that 
Negroes and Moors were blackened with soot 
or burnt cork. Little attempt was made to 
achieve historical accuracy in either makeup 
or costuming until early in the 19th century. 

Early stage lighting, provided first by candles 
and later by oil lamps, was dim and ineffectu- 
al; consequently, crudity in makeup passed 
unnoticed. With the introduction of gas, lime- 
lights (q.v.), and, finally, electric lights into the 
theatre came the need for new makeup 
materials and more skillful techniques of ap- 
plication. Crude, inartistic effects could not be 
hidden under the revealing light of electricity. 
A solution was found with the use of stick 
greasepaint, invented in the 1870s in Germany 
by Ludwig Leichner, a Wagnerian opera sing- 
er. By 1890 the demand for stage makeup had 
warranted its manufacture on a commercial 
scale. 

On the modern stage, makeup is an absolute 
necessity because powerful stage lighting sys- 
tems may remove all colour from a perform- 
er’s complexion, Makeup restores this colour 
and defines the facial features to ensure a 
natural appearance. It also helps the player to 
look and feel the part, and for most character 
interpretations it is essential, A modern theat- 
rical makeup kit typically includes makeup 
bases, rouges, and coloured liners for shadow 
and highlighting effects, eye makeup and false 
eyelashes, various cleansers, powder and pow- 
der puffs, putties for making prosthetic fea- 
tures, adhesives, wigs, and facial hairpieces. 
The art of stage makeup has become so com- 
plex that most theatrical companies employ a 
professional makeup artist who creates and 
applies makeup suitable to the actors’ various 
roles. The differing conditions under which 
motion-picture and television actors work call 
for quite different materials and different tech- 
niques of application. See makeup, motion 
picture and television, 

-historical development 17:564h 
‘South Asian performing arts’ style 17:160g 


Makeyevka, city, Donetsk oblast (adminis- 
trative region), Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, on the headwaters of the small 
Gruzskaya River, The city was founded as 
Dmitriyevsk in 1899 with the establishment of 


Housing estate for miners, Makeyevka, Ukrainian S.S. R. 
Novosti Press Agency 


a metallurgical works; the nearby small vil- 
lage of Makeyevka was later absorbed into 
the city. Dmitriyevsk subsequently developed 
as one of the largest coal-mining and industri- 
al centres of the Donets Basin coalfield; in 
1931 it was renamed Makeyevka, There are 
many pits in and around the city. Modern in- 
dustries include one of the largest in ted 
iron and steel works in the U.S.S.R., greatly 
expanded after World War II, and a steel- 
tube plant. There are also other ‘metalworking 
and coke-chemical plants and factories : 
pneumatic machinery, shoemaking, 
processing. The city is rather dispei 


numerous residential communities surround- 


Be i 


ing individual industrial plants over an exten- 
sive area; it is gradually extending to form a 
single metropolitan area with Donetsk, a few 
miles east. Makeyevka has a large research in- 
pcton in mining safety. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
48°02’ N, 37°58’ E 
Makgadikgadi, formerly MAKARIKARI, re- 
gion of sandy alkaline clay depressions (pans) 
in northeast Botswana, southern Africa. They 
form a broad inland basin that descends 
gradually from 3,150 ft (960 m) in the west to 
2,975 ft and then rise more steeply to between 
3,500 and 4,000 ft eastward. The pans make 
up the lowest part of the Kalahari, the eleva- 
tion of which is otherwise fairly uniform 
(3,000 ft [900 m]) and which occupies the 
majority of the area of Botswana. They are 
flooded in normal rainy seasons by the Boteti 
(Botletle) River, on the west, which in turn is 
fed to overflow by the Okavango River, to the 
north. The Makgadikgadi pans are among the 
largest in the world, with Ntwetwe Pan mea- 
suring approximately 75 mi (120 km) east- 
west and 100 mi (160 km) northeast-south- 
west, and the smaller Sua Pan about 45 mi 
wide and 70 mi long. In normal weather they 
are a series of shallow pools, sandy alkaline 
clays, and islands of grass, and the habitat of 
thousands of flamingos. Commercial exploita- 
tion of the soda deposits of the region has not 
been undertaken because of the lack of water 
supplies and electrical power. 
-Kalahari Desert landscape and 

vegetation 10:373b 
-map, Botswana 3:72 
-size, features, and drainage 14:558a 


Makhachkala, port and capital of Dages- 
tan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
southwestern Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, is on the western shore of the 
Caspian Sea, at the northern end of a narrow 
coastal plain. Founded as the Petrovskoye 
fortress in 1844, it became Petrovsk-Port in 
1857 and was renamed in 1921 after the 
Dagestani revolutionary Makhach. It is now 
the base of a fishing fleet and terminal of an 
oil pipeline from Grozny. Its industries in- 
clude machine building and chemical and tex- 
tile manufacturing. Makhachkala has a 
branch of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., a university, and medical, agricul- 
tural, and teacher-training institutes. Pop. 
(1970) 186,000. 
42°58’ N, 47°30' E 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
makhzan, an arabic term denoting the cen- 
tral government in Morocco. 
-Moroccan continuity of symbolic 

rule 13:169b 


makimono: see scroll painting. 


Makin Atoll, also called Buraritari, for- 
merly PITT ISLAND, coral formation of the Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands, a British crown colony 
in the west central Pacific Ocean. In the north- 
ern Gilberts, it comprises a central lagoon (11 
mi [18 km] wide) ringed by islets, with a total 
area of 5.2 sq mi (13.5 sq km), which provides 
a good, deep anchorage with three passages to 
the open sea. Occupied by Japanese forces 
from 1941 to 1943, the atoll served as a U.S. 
air and naval base for the next two years of 
World War II. The main village and port is on 
the islet of Butaritari. Copra is exported. Lat- 
est census 2,714. 

3°07’ N; 172°48' E 

Making a Photograph (1935), work by An- 
sel Adams 

-aesthetics and techniques of* 
photography 14:319b ’ 


Makioka Sisters, The (1957), novel by the 
Japanese author Tanizaki Jun-ichiro. 
“Japanese novel development 13:295h_ 


» province, Saudi Arabia. 
area and population table 16:277 


Makkah (city, Saudi Arabia): see Mecca. 


makkathayam, the traditional Hindu system 
of inheritance of property in the male line that 
obtained along the Malabar Coast (the pres- 
ent Indian state of Kerala) side-by-side with 
marumakkathadyam, the matrilineal system in 
which the sister or sister’s son inherits. The 
former is followed by the Brahmin caste of the 
Nambiodiris; the latter by the warrior caste of 
the Nayars. The position of women appeared 
to be greatly strengthened in those areas that 
followed the marumakkathayam system of de- 
scent, 


Makkhali Gosala, or GoSALA MASKARIPU- 
TRA (d. c. 484 Bc), Indian ascetic and founder 
of the Ajivika sect. 

- Ajivika philosophical doctrines 9:323d 


Makki, ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman al- (d. 909 in 
Baghdad), Muslim mystic. 
-Al-Hallaj’s spiritual education 8:555f 


Mako, city, surrounded by (but administra- 
tively separate from) Mako district, Csongrad 
megye (county), southeast Hungary. Near the 
north bank of the Maros River and close to 
the Romanian frontier, it is a traditional mar- 
ket centre surrounded by fertile farmland, 
known for its production of onions, high grain 
yield, and livestock. The city has long-estab- 
lished milling industries and more recent tex- 
tile mills. It is a junction of secondary and mi- 
nor roads. The journalist Joseph Pulitzer 
(1847-1911) was born there. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 30,097. 

46°13’ N, 20°29’ E 

-map, Hungary 9:22 
Makonde, agricultural peoples living in 
northeastern Mozambique and southeastern 
Tanzania. They speak a Bantu language. 

The economy rests primarily on swidden 
(slash-and-burn) agriculture, supplemented by 
hunting; corn (maize), sorghum, and cassava 
are the major crops. Many Makonde have mi- 
grated to other parts of the East African coast 
in search of employment. They are renowned 
for their woodcarving. 

The Makonde reckon descent through the 
female line. Polygyny is common. Primary 
marriage always entails a bride-price. 

Each settlement has a hereditary headsman 
and an advisory council of elders. The Ma- 
konde lack a more embracing political struc- 
ture, each settlement being independent. 
Though they have been under heavy Arab in- 
fluence for some time, few have converted to 
Islam. 

The Makonde have contributed many guer- 
rillas to the war being waged through the 
Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo) 
against the Portuguese from the late 1960s. 
-Mozambique and black nationalism 12:596b 
-visual art forms 1:270c 


mako shark (/surus), swift, active, potential- 
ly dangerous shark of the family Isuridae. 
Two species are generally recognized, J. oxy- 
rinchus of the Atlantic and the closely related 


Mako shark (/surus glaucus) 
Painting by Richard Ellis : 


I. glaucus of the Indo-Pacific. Mako sharks, 
also known as sharp-nosed mackerel sharks 
and (in Australia) blue pointers, range 
throughout tropical and temperate seas. They 
are s ed and relatively rm with 
pointed snouts, crescent-shaped tails, and 
long, slender teeth. T hey are blue. gray, ap- 
pearing deep blue in the water, with contrast- 
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ing white bellies. They grow to a length and 
weight of about 4 metres (13 feet) and 450 
kilograms (1,000 pounds). Mako sharks prey 
on fishes, such as herring, mackerel, and 
swordfish. They are outstanding game fish, 
prized for their fighting qualities and repeated 
leaps out of the water. 

‘commercial use and reproduction 16:497a 


makoto (Japanese: “honesty, truthfulness, 
conscientiousness”’), the basic ethical virtue in 
the Shinto religion of Japan. Makoto is con- 
sidered to be a fundamental principle of Shin- 
tO, one common to both man and kami (god 
or sacred power). Man is exhorted to serve 
the gods with makoto, and right conduct is 
sure to follow. 

-Shinto stress on truth and harmony 16:673f 


Makran, also spelled MEKRAN, Persian MOK- 
RAN, coastal region of Baluchistan in south- 
eastern Iran and southwestern Pakistan, con- 
stituting the Makran Coast, a 600-mi (1,000- 
km) stretch along the Gulf of Oman from 
Ra’s (cape) al-Kth to Las Bela (southeast 
Baluchistan). The name is applied to a former 
province of Iran, and the Makran of Pakistan 
is sometimes known as Kech Makran to dis- 
tinguish it from the Iranian portion. 

Pakistani Makran, a former princely state 
that acceded in 1948, was constituted after 
1955 a district (area 28,164 sq mi [72,944 sq 
km]) of Kalat division. Now a part of Balu- 
chistan Province, Pakistan, it is bounded east 
by Jhalawan and Las Bela, south by the 
Arabian Sea, west by Iran, and north by the 
Siahan Range. Turbat is district headquarters 
and Panjgir the chief town of the interior. 
Aside from the coastal areas, the terrain is 
mostly mountainous, consisting of east-west 
parallel ranges rising to about 7,000 ft (2,100 
m) and enclosing fertile narrow valleys, in- 
cluding those of the Kech (upper Dasht) and 
Bolida. The chief spring crops (jopag) are 
wheat and barley, and the autumn crop 
(eraht) is jowar (sorghum). Dates, however, 
are the main crop; cultivation has been ex- 
tended by irrigation projects. Laghati (com- 
pressed dates) constitute the staple food of the 
poor. Irrigation is provided by flooding, sub- 
terranean channels (kdrez), riverbed pools 
(Kaurjo), and springs. Sheep are also bred. 
Makran’s 200-mi sandy coast line in Pakistan 
lies longitudinally with many hammerhead 
peninsulas. Past volcanic action is evidenced 
by occasional volcanoes of boiling mud along 
the coast. The chief ports are Gwadar, which 
belonged to the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman till 1958; Ormara; and Pasni, all being 
difficult of approach because of off-shore 
sandbars. Fishing is the main coastal occupa- 
tion. 

Makran, the ancient Gedrosia of the Persian 
and Macedonian empires and the scene of 
Alexander the Great’s retreat from India (325 
BC), has been strategically significant in the 
history of Iran and India. The etymology of 
the name is uncertain, chiefly regarded either 
as a corruption of Mahi Khiran (Fish Eaters), 
identified with the Ichthyophagoi (now repre- 
sented by the Méds) mentioned in the /ndica 
of the 2nd-century ap Greek historian Arrian, 
or as a Dravidian name appearing as Makara 
in the Brhat-samhita of the 6th-century AD as- 
trologist Varaha-mihira in a list of tribes con- 
tiguous to India on the west. 

The population is predominantly Arab, the 
Arabs having held Makran before they con- 
quered Sind in the 5th century. Other groups 
are the Darzadis, segarded as of aboriginal de- 
scent; Méds (fishermen); and Koras (seamen). 
The coastal Negroes are descended from im- 
ported slaves. 

-map, Pakistan 13:893 


Makrani, branch of the Balochi (Baluchi) 
people, who inhabit Baluchistan in Pakistan. 
-Pakistani ethnic origins 10:400h 


Makrirugs 520 


Makri rugs, rugs handwoven in or near the 
coastal village of Fethiye, southwest Turkey. 
These are rare, comparatively small rugs with 
rather simple, bold designs and rich, vibrant 
colours. Having an arched design, or mihrab, 
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Makri rug, 19th century; in the Textile Museum, 
Washington, D.C. 


Textile Museum collection, Washington, D.C.; photograph, Otto E 
Nelson—EB Inc 


at each end of the central field, Makri carpets 
are not clearly prayer rugs, which normally 
have only one mihrab. They often show two 
or three longitudinal panels, which may have 
different ground colours. Each panel may 
contain a series of large blossoms or a rod, 
from which sprout pairs of winglike leaves. 


maktab, or KutrAB (Arabic: “school’’), 
Muslim elementary school. Until the 20th 
century, boys were instructed in Quran recita- 
tion, reading, writing, and grammar in mak- 
tabs, which were the only means of mass edu- 
cation. The maktab teacher was not always 
highly qualified and had other religious du- 
ties, and the equipment of a maktab was often 
simple. During the 20th century government- 
supported primary schools have tended to 
supplant the maktab in Muslim countries. 
-medieval curriculum and extensions 6:339e 
‘origin, curriculum, and location 6:332f 


Maku, any of several South American Indian 
groups who traditionally hunted, gathered 
wild plant foods, and fished in the basins of 
the Rio Negro and the Caiari- -Vaupés River in 
Colombia. The Maki were small bands of 
forest nomads. The present-day Maku are 
remnants of an aboriginal population who 
were killed or assimilated by expanding Ara- 
wak, Carib, and Tucano tribes. The Maki 
language i is not related to others, and the sey- 
eral groups speak quite different dialects. It is 
estimated that they number about 2,000. 

Little is known of Maka culture. As nomadic 
hunters, gatherers, and fishermen, they use 
bows and arrows, blowguns, stone axes, and 
clubs. Some have recently adopted farming 
and live in sedentary villages. 

In Brazilian Guiana, 
Uraricoera River basin speak an isolated lan- 
guage. They obtain European products 
through trade with other Indians, __ 

‘economic system 17:123c; map 121 
-geographic distribution and socioeconomic 

structure 17:116f; map 117 
‘tribal distribution map 17:113 


the Maka of the 


Makua language, Bantu language spoken 
by more than 4,000,000 people, primarily in 
three of the four northernmost provinces of 
Mozambique. (The Bantu languages form a 
subgroup of the Benue-Congo group of the 
Niger-Congo language family.) Makua has 
more speakers than any other Bantu language 
except Banyaruanda. 


Makura-no-soshi (Japanese literature): see 
Pillow Book. 


Makurdi, capital of Benue Province in Be- 
nue-Plateau State, east central Nigeria. It is a 
port on the Benue River and lies at the inter- 
section of roads from Lafia, Gboko, and 
Aliade and on the railroad from Port Har- 
court, 232 mi (373 km) south-southwest. The 
combined rail and road bridge (1932) across 
the river connects southeastern Nigeria to the 
northern states. It serves from June to 
November as a port from which goods are 
shipped to Lokoja (126 mi west at the Niger- 
Benue confluence) and to the Niger Delta 
ports of Burutu and Warri. 

The town is also a major trade centre (yams, 
guinea corn, millet, rice, cassava, shea nuts, 
sesame oil, peanuts, soybeans, and cotton) for 
the Tiv people and the site of a boatyard that 
builds medium-size rivercraft. 

Makurdi has a Roman Catholic secondary 
school, an Assembly of God commercial insti- 
tute, and a government craft school; it is also 
served by a hospital, a health office, and a 
maternity clinic and dispensary. Pop. (1972 
est.) 66,897. 
7°45’ N, 8°32’ E 
‘map, Nigeria 13:87 
Mala (British Solomon Islands): see Malai- 
ta. 


Mala (Ireland): see Mallow. 
Malabar (India): see Kerala. 


Malabar Coast, name long applied to the 
southern part of India’s western coast, ap- 
proximately from Goa southward, bordered 
on the east by the Western Ghats range. The 
name has sometimes encompassed the entire 
western coast of peninsular India. It now in- 
cludes most of Kerala state and the coastal 
region of Karnataka (formerly Mysore) state. 
The coast consists of a continuous belt of 
sand dunes. Behind this are many lagoons 
paralleling the coast and linked by canals to 
form inland waterways, much used by small 
boats. Inland is level alluvial land, well wa- 
tered by streams flowing down from the West- 
ern Ghats. Rice and spices are the principal 
crops, with coconut palms on the coastal sand 
dunes. Fishing is also important. Cochin is the 
main port. 

A large part of the Malabar Coast fell within 
the ancient kingdom of Keralaputra. The Por- 
tuguese established several trading posts there 
and were followed by the Dutch in the 17th 
century and the French in the 18th. The Brit- 
ish gained control of the region in the late 
18th century. 

-map, India 9:279 
-Mysore geography and climate 
influence 12:777d 


Rice cultivation in the Malabar Coast area of India 
Harrison Forman ; 


Malabarese Catholic Church, a Chaldean- 
rite church of southern India (Kerala) that 
united with Rome after the Portuguese coloni- 
zation of Goa at the end of the 15th century. 
The Portuguese viewed these Christians of St. 
Thomas, as they called themselves, as Nes- 
torian heretics, despite their traditional align- 
ment with Rome since about the 6th century. 
Although the Malabarese formally acknowl- 
edged the pope at the Synod of Diam- 
per in 1599, the Portuguese subjected them to 
intense Latinization. The Malabarese reacted 
by breaking with Rome in 1653. Only when 
the Syrian bishop Sebastiani was installed in 
1661 did most of the schismatic Malabarese 
return to the Catholic Church, The remainder 
affiliated with the Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) 
patriarch of Antioch. 

The Malabarese Catholics were given ad- 
ministrators separate from those of the Indian 
Catholics of the Latin rite in 1877 and in 1923 
regained their own hierarchy. They use East- 
ern Syriac as the liturgical language. In the 
early 1970s there were about 1,500,000 
Malabarese Catholics. 

‘liturgy and history from 6th century 6:164e 


Malabar fault, geological feature, Maha- 
rashtra state, India. 
-Koyna Maharashtra earthquake 9:277d 


Malabar Hill, point in Bombay, India, that 
occupies the western prong of a forked penin- 
sula separating Bombay Harbour from the 
Arabian Sea. It rises to 180 ft (55 m) above 
sea level and curves to the north and west of 
Back Bay. 
-Bombay’s geography and urban plan 3:15b; 
map 14 


Malabar Rites Controversy (Roman Ca- 
tholicism): see Rites Controversy. 


Malabo, formerly sANTA ISABEL, capital of 
Equatorial Guinea and of the island province 
of Macias Nguema Biyogo (q.v.); it lies on the 
northern edge of the island, on the rim of a 
sunken volcano. With an average temperature 
of 77° F (25° C) and an annual rainfall of 74.7 
in. (1,900 mm), it has one of the most inhospi- 
table climates in the Bight of Biafra (Gulf of 
Guinea). Malabo is the republic’s commercial 
and financial centre. Its harbour can dock two 
ships, and the main activity is the export of 
cocoa, timber, and coffee. It also has an inter- 
national airport with air links to Bata, in Rio 
Muni province, and to the West African 
republics. The city’s European population de- 
clined after the riots of 1969. Pop. (1970 est.) 
19,341, 
3°45’ N, 8°47' E 

-Equatorial Guinea activity centres 6:949h 
-map, Equatorial Guinea 6:948 


Malacca (West Malaysia): see Melaka. 


Malacca, Strait of 11:359, waterway con- 
necting the Andaman Sea (Indian Ocean) and 
the South China Sea (Pacific Ocean). It runs 
between the Indonesian island of Sumatra, to 
the west, and the Malay Peninsula, to the 
east, and is 500 mi (800 km) in length. 

The text article covers the physiography, 
submarine morphology, geology, climate, hy- 
drography, temperature, salinity, economic 
resources, and prospects for economic devel- 
opment of the strait. 
2°30’ N, 101°20' E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘China Sea physiography and navigation 
4:406g; map 405 

‘Indonesian commercial power base 9:479b; 
map ~ 

-map, tatnaeul 9:460 - 

‘map, Malaysia 11:371 

-Singapore’s strategic position 16:784e 


Malachi, Book of, the last of 12 Old Testa- 
ment books that bear the names of the 12 Mi- 
nor Prophets. The book is anonymous; Mala- 
chi is merely a transliteration | of a Hebrew 
word meaning “my messenger,” . 
The book consists of six distinct “sectic ns, 
each in the form of a question-and-answ r dis- 


‘cussion. With the aid of this unusual discus- 
sion technique, the prophet defends the justice 
of God to a community that had begun to 
doubt because its eschatological (end of the 
world) expectations were still unfulfilled. The 
author calls for fidelity to Yahweh’s Cove- 
nant. He emphasizes the necessity of proper 
worship, condemns divorce, and announces 
that the day of judgment is imminent. Faith- 
fulness to these cultic and moral responsibili- 
ties will be rewarded; unfaithfulness will bring 
a curse. 

The book belongs to the first half of the 5th 
century Bc, for it clearly presupposes the 
reconstructed Temple (dedicated in 516 Bc) 
but does not reflect the reconstitution of the 
religious community that took place under 
Nehemiah and Ezra about 450 sc. 

-contents and themes 2:922a 


malachite, a minor ore but a widespread 
mineral of copper, basic copper carbonate, 
Cu2COx(OH)2. Because of its distinctive 
bright-green colour and its occurrence in the 
weathered zone of nearly all copper deposits, 
malachite serves as a prospecting guide for 


Malachite and azurite from Bisbee, Ariz. 
Floyd R. Getsinger—EB Inc. 


that metal. Notable occurrences are Nizhne- 

Tagilsk, Siberia; Chessy, France; Tsumeb, 

South West Africa; and Bisbee, Ariz. Mala- 

~ chite has been used as an ornamental stone 

and as a gemstone. It is more abundant and 

widespread than azurite, with which it is usu- 

ally found. For detailed physical properties, 

see carbonate minerals. 

-copper minerals phase relationships 7:1032a; 
illus, 1031 

-copper ore classification table 5:149 

‘discovery and importance 18:28d 

-pigment use and scarcity 13:876h 


malachite green, also ANILINE GREEN Or 
CHINA GREEN, a triphenylmethane dye used 
medicinally in dilute solution as a local an- 
tiseptic. Its chemical formula is C23H2sClN2. 
Malachite green is effective against fungi and 
gram-positive (purple-dye-holding) bacteria. 
In the fish-breeding industry it has been used 
to control the fungus Saprolegnia, a water 
mold that kills the eggs and young fry. _ 
Malachite green also is used as a direct dye 
for silk, wool, jute, and leather and to dye cot- 
ton that has been mordanted with tannin. 
‘Also called benzaldehyde green, it is prepared 
from benzaldehyde and dimethylaniline. The 
dye occurs as lustrous green crystals soluble in 
water and in alcohol. For malachite green G, 
see brilliant green. 
Matachowski, Stanistaw (b. 1736, Koris- 
_ kie, Pol.—d. 1809, Warsaw), a Polish states- 
man who presided over Poland’s historic Four 
Years oat a constituent diet that met in 
“1788-92 


a The son of Jan re the royal 


Matachowski, detail from an oil painting 
by Jozef Peszka, 1790-91; in the National 
Museum, Warsaw 


By courtesy of the National Museum, Warsaw 


grand chancellor, Matachowski was named 
marshal (speaker) of the Sejm (diet) in 1788. 
He was the prime force behind a constitution, 
adopted in 1791, that embodied such modern 
western European reforms as majority rule in 
parliament, separation of powers, and enfran- 
chisement of the middle classes; this constitu- 
tion was abrogated at the Second Partition of 
Poland in 1792. In 1807-09 Matachowski 
served as president of the senate (government) 
of the Duchy of Warsaw. 


Malachy, Saint, full Gaelic name MAEL 
MAEDOC UA MORGAIR (b. 1094, Armagh, 
County Armagh—d. Nov. 2/3, 1148, Clair- 
vaux, Fr.), celebrated archbishop and papal 
legate who is considered to be the dominant 
pin of church reform in 12th-century Ire- 
an 

Malachy was educated at Armagh, where, 
before being ordained priest in 1119, he was 
under the spiritual direction of the recluse 
imar Ua Aedacain. Archbishop St. Ceallach 
(Celsus) of Armagh, during his absence to ad- 
minister the bishopric of Dublin, appoipted 
Malachy vicar in Armagh. There he estab- 
lished his reputation as a reformer by per- 
suading the Irish Catholic Church to accept 
Pope St. Gregory VII’s reform then sweeping 
the Continent; he is also credited with having 
introduced the Roman liturgy into Ireland. 
Upon Ceallach’s return c. 1122, Malachy 
resumed his monastic life at Lismore, County 
Waterford. In 1123? he was consecrated bish- 
op in County Down, where he restored the 
celebrated abbey of Bangor; the following 
year he was appointed bishop of Connor, 
County Antrim, but c. 1127 violent disputes 
over his position compelled him to leave, and 
he subsequently became abbot of Iveragh, 
County Kerry. 

Ceallach, while dying, nominated (1129) 
Malachy as his successor, both as abbot and 
as archbishop, thus breaking the time-hon- 
oured Irish custom of hereditary succession. 
Deferring for fear of another vehement oppo- 
sition, Malachy finally was induced (1132) to 
accept his new prelacy. For five years he ruled 
the diocese and the whole province without 
entering the city of Armagh. He resigned in 
1137. To secure the pallium (i.e., symbol of 
metropolitan jurisdiction) for his successor at 
Armagh, he went, in 1139, to Rome, where 
Pope Innocent II made him papal legate in 
Ireland but refused to grant the pallium. 
While on the Continent, Malachy visited 
Clairvaux, where he befriended the great St. 
Bernard, leaving behind some of his monks to 
study the Cistercian rule. He introduced the 
Cistercians to Ireland by founding (1142) Mel- 
lifont, County Louth. To promote the reform 
of the Irish dioceses, Malachy also intro- 
duced, to serve the cathedrals in Ireland, 
some Flemish canons, who followed the Rule 
of St. Augustine of Hippo. 

On his second journey to Rome to make 
another application for the pallium, Malachy 
died in Bernard’s arms. His establishment of a 
regular hierarchy in the Trish church—the ob- 
ject of his life—was solemnly realized at the 
Council of Kells, County Meath, in 1152. He 
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was canonized—the first for an Irishman—in 
1190 by Pope Clement III, and his feast day is 
November 3. No writings of Malachy are 
known to exist, but falsely ascribed to him is 
the Prophecy of the Popes, a 16th-century 
forgery consisting of a list of mottoes sup- 
posedly fitting pontiffs from the mid-12th cen- 
tury to the end of time (the last being Peter 
II); the remaining mottoes, predicting the fu- 
ture, are vague devices unconnected with his- 
toricity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Hugh Jackson Lawlor, Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy of Ar- 
magh, Eng. trans. (1920); Ailbe John Luddy, Life 
of St. Malachy (1930); J. O’Boyle, Life of St. 
Malachy (1931). 


Malaclemys terrapin (turtle): see terrapin. 
Malacoptila: see puffbird. 


malacostracan, any member of the crus- 
tacean subclass Malacostraca, a widely dis- 
tributed group of marine, freshwater, and ter- 
restrial forms, free- -living as well as parasitic. 
About 19, 300 species have been described. 
The subclass includes some of the most highly 
evolved invertebrates—the lobster, crab, and 
shrimp (qqg.v.; Decapoda), the sand flea (g.v.; 
Amphipoda), the pill bug (g.v.; Isopoda), the 
mantis shrimp (g.v.; Stomatopoda), and many 
other forms. Some (e.g., lobsters and shrimp) 
are commercially important. 

The Malacostraca includes the largest of all 
arthropods, the giant crab (g.v.; Macrocheira 
kaempferi) of Japan, whose outstretched 
limbs may extend 3.6 metres (about 12 feet) 
or more. It also includes many forms smaller 
than 1 millimetre (0.04 inch). Malacostracans 
typically have compound eyes (/.e., containing 
many facets). A carapace, or shield, covers 
the upper surface of the cephalothorax—the 
combined head and thorax, or midsection. 
The thorax has eight segments and eight pairs 
of appendages, the abdomen six segments and 
six pairs of appendages. 

-fossil traits and evolution 7:565e; illus. 564 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 5:312g 


Malade Imaginaire, Le (first performed 
1673), translated as THE IMAGINARY INVALID 
(1925), a comédie-bailet by Moliére satirizing 
the medical profession. The play centres on 
the plight of Argan, a hypochondriac who 
fears death and doctors. 

-theme and Moliére’s collapse on stage 12:324c 


maladjustment (psychology): see adjust- 
ment. 


Malafon, French surface-to-surface or sur- 

face-to-underwater anti-submarine missile de- 

veloped in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
-guidance and propulsion 8:497g 


Malaga, Mediterranean coastal province of 
Andalusia, southern Spain, has an area of 
2,809 sq mi (7,276 sq km). Its northern half 
belongs to the Andalusian plain, while its 
southern half is mountainous and rises steeply 
from the coast, along which there is a narrow 
strip of lowland. The Sierra de Alhama sepa- 
rates Malaga from Granada (east); and not 
far from the Cadiz (western) boundary the 
sierras of Ronda, Mijas, Tolox, and Bermeja 
converge to form a summit of nearly 6,500 ft 
(1,980 m). The principal rivers are the Gua- 
dalhorce and the Guadiaro. 

The province is largely agricultural, and 
fruits, vegetables, olives, and grapes are 
grown along the coastal lowlands and in the 
rich interior valleys. There are considerable 
mineral resources in the mountains, chiefly 
iron and lead. Sait is mined in the north. The 
warm, sunny climate of the coast (part of the 
Costa del Sol) has made the area popular with 
tourists, especially around Torremolinos and 
Malaga city, the provincial capital. Other at- 
tractions include the Menga, Viera, Nerja, and 
El Romeral caves, with their prehistoric paint- 
ings and relics, and a national hunting region 
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in the Serrania de Ronda, north of Marbella. 
Besides Malaga, the most important cities in 
the province are Ronda and Antequera. Pop. 
(1970) 867,330. 

-area and population table 17:389 


Malaga, capital of Malaga province, An- 
dalusia, southern Spain, and a Mediterranean 
seaport on a wide bay at the mouth of the Rio 
Guadalmedina in the centre of the Costa del 


The Alcazaba (Moorish castle, now a museum and 
gardens) in Malaga city, Spain 


Sven Samelius 


Sol (Coast of the Sun). It was founded by the 
Phoenicians in the 12th century Bc, conquered 
successively by the Romans and the Visigoths, 
and taken by the Moors in 711. Under Moor- 
ish rule it became one of the most important 
cities in Andalusia. When the caliphate of 
Cordoba disintegrated, the kingdom of Mala- 
ga was founded, ruled over by amirs who 
named it “terrestrial paradise.” After several 
unsuccessful attempts, the Christians took the 
city on Aug. 19, 1487. It was occupied from 
1810 to 1812 by the French. 

The Rio Guadalmedina, which before the 
construction of the dam at Agujero caused 
frequent severe flooding, flows through Mala- 
ga from north to south, while above the city 
towers the Monte de Gibralfaro (558 ft [170 
mJ), crowned by an ancient Arab fortress. The 
cathedral, in the centre of the old city, was 
begun in 1528 on the site of a mosque; the in- 
terior, main facade, and one of the towers 
were completed i in 1782, but the second tower 
remains unfinished. Other important churches 
are those of Santo Cristo de la Salud, Sa- 

rario, and Victoria, the latter being notable 
or the macabre decorations on the tomb of 
the counts of Luna. The Provincial Museum 
of Art has a collection of 17th-century master- 
pieces, as well as modern works, including 
some by Pablo Picasso, who was born in the 
city at No.16, Plaza de la Merced. The Moor- 
ish castle, the Alcazaba, has been reconstruct- 
ed as a museum and garden, but the Gibral- 
faro fortress remains in its original form. 

Malaga is the foremost Spanish Mediter- 
ranean port after Barcelona. Main exports are 
iron ore, dried fruit, almonds, olive oil, 
oranges, lemons, olives, canned anchovies, 
and the famous Malaga sweet wine; principal 
imports are petroleum, corn, chemicals, iron 
and steel. Industries include the manufacture 
of building materials and foodstuffs; there are 
also breweries, fertilizer plants, textile mills, 
and pipes carrying crude oil from the port to 
the refinery at Puertollano. 

Sheltered by the surrounding sierras, Mala- 
ga’s mild climate makes it a popular resort. 
Nearby are a number of shallow beaches; 
some, such as Marbella and Fuengirola, have 
pine ‘woods reaching to the seashore. Pop. 
(1970) 374,452. 
36°43’ N, 4°25’ W 
-map, Spain 17:382 


Malagarasi River, in west Tanzania, East 

Africa, rises near the north end of Lake Tan- 

ganyika. It flows about 250 mi (450 km) ina 

northeast, southeast, and west circular course 

through extensive swamps to exit through 

highland country back to the lake. 

5°12’ S, 29°47' E 

-map, Tanzania 17:1026 

-Tanganyika geography and hydrography 
6:116g; map 119 


Malagasy Fracture Zone, submarine fea- 
ture, Indian Ocean. 

19°00’ S, 52°00’ E 

‘South Polar sea floor features map 1:956 
Malagasy languages, the Austronesian lan- 
guages spoken on Madagascar and adjacent 
islands, now the Malagasy Republic. The lan- 
guages contain some words of Bantu, Swahili, 
Arab, English, and French origin. Since 1820 
the Merina dialect, written in the Roman al- 
phabet, has been the official language of the 
island. 

-characteristics and use 11:272e 

‘origins, dialects, and affiliations 2:488a 


Malagasy peoples, some 36 tribes of the is- 
land of Madagascar (Malagasy Republic) in 
the Indian Ocean. Their physical characteris- 
tics reveal an admixture of Negroid, Mon- 
goloid, and Caucasoid elements, particular 
groups reflecting these influences in varying 
degrees: the Negroid element is particularly 
apparent along the coasts, the Mongoloid on 
the interior plateau, and the Caucasoid in 
areas of “Arab” (actually Muslims of diverse 
origin) settlement. The language (Malagasy), 
although broken into dialects, is common to 
all groups and is of the Austronesian (Ma- 
layo-Polynesian) stock; it contains borrowings 
from Bantu and Arabic. 


Malagasy children 


Harrison Forman 


The principal tribal groups in the east are the 
Betsimisaraka, the Antemoro (whose noble 
orders claim Arab descent and who use Arab 
script), the Tanala (People of the Forest), the 
Antaisaka, and the Antanosy. These peoples 
are generally dark skinned and of medium 
stature. On the plateau are found the Merina, 
of whom the higher castes—the Andriana (no- 
bles) and the Hova (freemen)—are often of 
an almost pure Indonesian type; the Bet- 
sileo (around Fianarantsoa); the Sihanaka 
(around Lake Alaotra); the Tsimihety 
(north); and the Bara of the south, who are 
tall and of an African type. In the west are the 
Sakalava; the Vezu, who are fishermen; and 
the Mahafalay and the Antandroy, who in- 
habit the dry, southern region. 


The economy rests on the cultivation of a 
wide range of crops, rice, taro, bananas, 
groundnuts (peanuts), manioc, and corn 
(maize) being of particular importance. Cattle 
are found everywhere but are of most signifi- 
cance to the pastoral groups on the plains; 
elsewhere they are prized chiefly as a store of 
wealth and as an expression of prestige, al- 
though they are also valued for their milk, 

Houses are rectangular structures with walls 
of clay, wood, bamboo, or reeds and steeply 
angled thatched roofs; they are usually clus- 
tered together in compact villages surrounded 
by a palisade. On the east coast, houses are 
built on piles or stilts. 

The traditional Malagasy family may be ei- 
ther of the nuclear type (parents and depen- 
dent children) or of the extended type, usually 
as a result of married sons bringing their wives 
(polygyny is widespread) to live with their 
parents. 

Families related by male descent are orga- 
nized into clans, one or more of which may 
dominate a particular village. Local decision 
making is undertaken by male lineage heads, 
although this patriarchal emphasis is breaking 
down in the Christian areas and in the towns. 
Except among the Antandroy, inheritance fol- 
lows both the male and female lines. 

Social structure is hierarchical, taking the 
form of three castes of nobles, freemen, and 
former slaves. Caste intermarriage is in princi- 
ple prohibited. 

Traditional religion is founded on ancestor 
worship. The dead are believed to keep watch 
over the living and to reward or punish them 
according to their deserts. A supreme being 
stands above the dead in the divine hierarchy. 
There are also some animistic elements: belief 
in invisible beings who inhabit trees and 
stones, in water spirits, and in certain animals 
as ancestors or kin, A mass of taboos, im- 
posed either by custom, by an individual’s 
date of birth, or by sorcerers, fill the life of the 
Malagasy with inhibitions. Approximately 
half the people, however, have been convert- 
ed to Christianity, and in the northwest there 
are about 70,000 Muslims, 
origin and migration to Africa 1:281b 
-racial origin and language 

composition 11:277e 
social and cultural importance 11:272e 
-visual art media 11:276f 


Malagasy Republic: see Madagascar. 


Malagodi, Giovanni (1904-_), secretary of 
the Socialist Party of Industrial Workers in It- 
aly. 

-leftist movement to the centre 9:1172a 


Mal#ikah, Nazik al- (1923-_ ), Iraqi poet 
and critic. 
-experimentation in Arabic poetry 9:971f 


Malaita, sometimes called MALA, volcanic is- 
land, Malaita District, British Solomon Is- 
lands Protectorate, southwest Pacific, 30 mi 
(50 km) northeast of Guadalcanal across In- 
dispensable Strait. About 115 mi long and 22 
mi across at its widest point, it is mountainous 
(rising to Mt. Kolovrat [4,275 ft, or 1,440 m] 
in the centre) and is covered with ‘dense (large- 


Pape st ch 


; iii : 


Coastline of Malaita, one of the British Solomon Islands 
showing Sinerangu Harbour 
Hugo Zemp 


4 duced later by. an orthodox author, perhaps 


ly mangrove) forests. It is separated from 
Maramasike island at its southeastern end by 
a narrow channel. 

The Melanesian inhabitants were once intran- 
sigent and fierce. After World War II they 
started a disobedience movement known as 
“Marching Rule,” strongly anti-European, 
which aimed to dominate local affairs. A rap- 
prochement in the 1950s between the govern- 
ment and the leaders culminated in the forma- 
tion of the first organized local council. The 
population has largely settled down to peace- 
ful occupations, chiefly copra production, rice 
and cocoa cultivation, and boatbuilding. The 
government station, with an airstrip, is at Auki 
on the west coast. Pop. (1970) 50,659. 
9°00’ S, 161°00’ E 
-map, Pacific Islands 2:433 
-Melanesian racial characteristics 14:845a 


Malakal, town in the south central Sudan, on 
the right bank of the White Nile just below its 


. confluence with the Sobat, 430 mi (690 km) 


south of Khartoum. It is the capital of the A 
‘Ali an-Nil (Upper Nile) muhdfazah (province) 


_and has an airport. Pop. (latest est.) 9,680. 


9°31’ N, 31°39’ E 

-map, Sudan 17:759 

-Nile River system physiography 13:103h; 
map 


Malakand, division, Northwest Frontier 


Province, Pakistan. A former political agency 
attached to Peshawar Division, it was recon- 
stituted a division in 1969 and comprises the 
former princely states (now districts) of Swat, 
Chitral, and Dir, and a portion of the Mala- 
kand .Agency. Its area is 12,855 sq mi 
(33,294 sq km), and Saidu (q.v.) is the division- 
al headquarters. High in the Himalayan re- 
gion, Malakand Division is drained chiefly by 
the Panjkora, Chitral, and Swat rivers and 
their tributaries. At Malakand i is a 20,000-kw 
hydroelectric station opened in 1938. Mala- 
kand Pass connects Mardan and Peshawar dis- 
mes with the Swat Valley. Pop. (1972) 1,797,- 
836. > 


Malakbel (from Hebrew malakh, “angel,” 
and Baal; “Messenger of Baal”), West Semitic 
sun god and messenger god, worshipped 
primarily in the ancient Syrian city of Palmyra; 
he was variously identified by the Greeks with 
Zeus and with Hermes, and by the Romans 
with Sol. His name may have been of Baby- 
lonian origin, and he was considered the 
equivalent of the Babylonian sun god Sha- 
mash. 

Engravings on the four sides of a marble altar 
from Palmyra depict the four annual stages in 
the life of Malakbel, symbolizing the yearly se- 
quence of the sun. Most other representations 
portray Malakbel with Aglibol, the moon god. 
- Arabian astral deity triads 1:1058c 


Malakoff, town, in Hauts-de-Seine départe- 
ment, north central France. A southwestern in- 
dustrial suburb of Paris, it has an electrical en- 
gineering school and manufactures electrical 
equipment, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
precision instruments. The town was created in 
1883 and named for the fortress of Malakhov 
at Sevastopol, captured by the French (Sept. 8, 
1855) during the Crimean War. Pop. (1975) 
34,083. 

48°49’ N, 2°19' E 

Malakoff, Aimable-Jean-Jacques Pélis- 
sier, duc de (French general): see Pélissier, 
Aimable-Jean-Jacques, duc de Malakoff. 


Malalas, John (b. c. 491, Antioch?—d. c. 
578), Byzantine chronicler of Syrian origin. His 
Chronographia in 18 books is a compilation of 
history from the Creation certainly to 565, per- 
haps to 574, but the single extant manuscript 
ends with events of 563. The greater part of it 


stresses the importance of Antioch and has a 
-monophysite (a Christian heresy) flavour. The 


last part of book 18 appears to have been pro- 


x 


in Constantinople. It was written in the popu- . 


lar Greek of unlearned Christian circles, and 
although often inaccurate and uncritical it is of 
some value as a source for the first half of the 
6th century. 

Some scholars identify John Malalas with 
John III Scholasticus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople from 565 to 577, who had earlier been 
a lawyer in Antioch. 


Malamatiyah, a Safi (Muslim mystic) group 
that flourished in Persia during the 8th century. 
The name Malamatiyah was derived from the 
Arabic verb /4ma (“to blame,” “‘to reproach”), 
The Malamatis based. their doctrines on the re- 
proach of the carnal self and a careful watch 
over its inclinations to surrender to the tempta- 
tions of the world. 

They often referred to the Quranic (Koranic) 
verse ‘‘I [God] swear by the reproachful soul’”’ 
as the basis for their philosophy. This verse, 
they said, clearly praised a self that constantly 


reproached and blamed its owner for the 


slightest deviation from the world of God, The 


‘reproachful self in Malamatiyah terminology 


was the perfect self. 

-The Malamatis always stressed the negative, 
preferring to talk about evil and its terrible 
consequences rather than about good and its 
virtues. A follower of their doctrines was 
therefore known more for the things he should 
not do than for the things he should do. A true 
Malamati made no effort to show his piety and 
asceticism for fear of gaining the praise and re- 
spect of other persons. Piety, the Malamati 
said, is a private affair between man and God, 
and it is improper to divulge God’s secrets. A 
Malamati further concealed his knowledge as 
a precaution against acquiring fame, because 
fame often leads to arrogance, and strove to 
make his faults known, so that he would al- 
ways be reminded of his imperfection and of 
the fact that he is a hopeless sinner who can 
never be trusted. 

The Malamati doctrines of self-reproach and 
censorship did not extend to others, to whom 
they were as tolerant and forgiving as they 
were strict and harsh on themselves. 

Even though the Malamatis shared the goals 
of the Stfis, namely, loss of self and eventual 
union with God, they differed markedly from 
the rest of the Sifis in many respects. The Sifis 
revealed their ahwal (states of ecstasy) and 
their joy over progressing from one maqam 
(spiritual stage) to the next, while the Malama- 
tis kept their achievements and their feelings 
concealed from others. While the Sifis spoke 
of sukr (spiritual intoxication) and fand@ (an- 
nihilation of the self), the Malamatis stressed 
alertness to the deviations of the self. While the 
Sifis held various types of dhikr (recitation of 
the divine names) sessions, wore particular 
clothes, organized various orders, and as- 
sumed all sorts of titles, the Malamatis were 
steadfast in concealing their identities and be- 
littling their achievements. 

Despite such differences, many Muslim schol- 
ars refer to the Malamatis as ahi at-tarig (the 
people of the path) and as ahl allah (the people 
of God). Muslim scholars also include such 
prominent Sifi figures as al-Bestami (died 874) 
and al-Jilani (died 1166) among the Malama- 
tiyah. Ibn al-‘Arabi put the Malamatiyah in a 
higher place than the Stfis because of their 
purity of worship and total disregard for per- 
sonal advantage, and said: “If their rank with 
God were made known, people would worship 
them.”’ Another mystic, ‘Umar as-Suhrawardi, 
regarded the Sifis as superior because of their 
total involvement, whereas the Malamatiyah 
were occupied with their negative reproach of 
self. 

‘Islamic mysticism 9:945c 


Malamud, Bernard (b. April 26, 1914, 


_ Brooklyn, N. Y.), novelist and short-story writ- 


er whose works usually concern themes of 
Jewish tradition. His childhood Brooklyn envi- 
ronment is the setting of most of his works. 
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Educated at City College of New York and 
ume University, he has taught since 
9. 

Malamud’s first novel, The Natural (1952), is 
the story of the career of a baseball hero. In 
The Assistant (1957) he deals with the Jewish 
themes for which he is noted. Other novels 
include A New Life (1961); The Fixer (1966), 
for which he received the Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award; and The Tenants 
(1971). Short-story collections include The 
Magic Barrel (1958), for which he received the 
National Book Award; Idiots First (1963); 
Pictures of Fidelman (1969); and Rembrandt's 
Hat (1973). 


Malan, Daniel F(rancois) (b. May-22, 1874, 
near Riebeek-West, Cape Colony, S.Af.—d. 
Feb. 7, 1959, Stellenbosch), statesman and 
politician who is best remembered for forming 
the first exclusively Afrikaner government of 
South Africa, instituting apartheid (separation 
of the races), and preparing the way for the es- 
tablishment of a republic in South Africa. 


Malan 
By courtesy of the information Service of South Africa 


Malan was educated at Victoria College, Stel- 
lenbosch, and at the University of Utrecht, 
Neth., where he received a doctorate in divini- 
ty in 1905. He returned to the Cape to enter the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church. Al- 
ways a vigorous exponent of Afrikaner aspira- 
tions and the use of the Afrikaans language, 
Malan left the pulpit in 1915 to edit Die 
Burger, a Cape Town newspaper that backed 
the Nationalist Party, led by J.B.M. Hertzog 
(q.V.). 

On entering Parliament in 1918, Malan soon 
demonstrated considerable talent, especially 
as a forceful speaker. The following year, he 
became a member of the delegation that went 
to the Versailles Peace Conference to request 
independence for South Africa on the basis of 
self-determination. 

In 1924 he joined Hertzog’s cabinet as minis- 
ter of the interior. While holding that post, he 
instituted laws that established a South Afri- 
can nationality and a flag, and he succeeded in 
having Afrikaans recognized as an official lan- 
guage of the Union, replacing Dutch (Nether- 
landic), from which it had evolved. (Formerly 
only English and Dutch were used officially.) 

When Hertzog’s Nationalist Party merged 
with Jan Smuts’ South African Party in 1934, 
Malan left the government and founded the 
Purified Nationalist Party, which became the 
official opposition. 

Because Hertzog regarded World War II as 
no concern of South Africa, he fell from power 
and soon became reconciled with Malan, who 
also favoured neutrality. They formed the 
reunited Nationalist Party in 1939. When Hert- 
zog withdrew from the party in December 
1940, Malan assumed leadership; the party 
won 43 seats in the general election of 1943. 
Appealing to Afrikaner racial and republican 
sentiments, the party grew in strength until, 
in alliance with the Afrikaner Party, it won 
a majority in 1948. Malan, as prime minister . 
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and minister of external affairs (in which 
capacity he participated in the Common- 
wealth Conference in London), worked 
toward independence and apartheid. After in- 
creasing his strength in the 1953 election, he 
retired the following year to write about his 
political career and principles. 


Malan, Francois Stephanus (b. March 12, 
1871, Wellington, Cape Colony, now Cape of 
Good Hope, Republic of South Africa—d. 
Dec. 31, 1941, Cape Town, Union of South 
Africa), politician who was a leader of the 
moderate Dutch political parties in South 
Africa. He was a constant supporter of politi- 
cal rights for Africans. 

Malan was a leader of the Afrikaner Bond (a 
political party of Dutch South Africans) and 
editor (1895) of its newspaper. Originally an- 
tagonistic to British colonial influence, he sup- 
ported the Boer republics in the South African 
War (1899-1902). Malan was won over, how- 
ever, to the British offer of reconciliation at 
the end of this war, and his support for the 
first union government was an essential factor 
in reestablishing peace in South Africa. He 
was minister of education (1910-21) and act- 
ing prime minister (1918-19). He defended the 
right of Africans to vote and opposed the 
draft union constitution (1909), which serious- 
ly curtailed African suffrage, and special legis- 
lation (1936) that virtually abolished it. 


Malang, district (daerah tingkat II) and 
town, Djawa Timur (East Java) province, In- 
donesia, Malang district, with an area of 3,391 
sq mi (8,782 sq km), is principally agricultur- 
al, producing vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
In Malang town, at the foot of the Pegunun- 
gan (mountains) Semeru, is the building that 
housed the Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat 
(parliament, which first met there in February 
1947) but was burned during the revolution 
(1945-49), Industries include the manufacture 
of soap, ceramics, and cigarettes. There are 
good road and rail connections to the capital 
Surabaja. Among the tourist attractions in the 
surrounding area are the palace ruins of the 
ancient kings of Dinaya, Tumapel, and Sing- 
hasari. Malang is today headquarters of an 
Indonesian army division, and an Indonesian 
air force base is just east of town. Latest cen- 
sus district, 1,474,106; town, 341,452. 

»map, Indonesia 9:460 


malanggan style, one of the most sophis- 
ticated styles of carving in the South Pacific 
Islands, with a technical virtuosity, vocabu- 
lary of fantastic motifs, and range of colour 
unique in Oceanic art. Although malanggan 
carvings have been found in other areas of 
Melanesia, they are indigenous to northwest- 
ern New Ireland. Everywhere the sculptures 
appear, they demonstrate stylistic conventions 
that were developed during the Bronze Age 
and that have remained with Oceanic art in se- 
lected regions ever since. In facial features, 
this influence is expressed in an arched, round- 
ed nose, which is pierced, and a thin, slit 
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mouth with flattened lips. Both features are 
found in the malanggan carvings of New Ire- 
land but have been modified by the later, 
Neolithic Austronesian tradition of the per- 
pendicular nose and broad mouth. This fusion 
of apparently contradictory forms has given 
the malanggan carvings of New Ireland a dis- 
tinct regional definition. 

Malanggan carvings take the form of masks 
and sculpture, in either horizontal or vertical 
form, depicting continuous narrative. The pre- 
cise limitations of the use of the narrative 
carvings have not yet been determined, but it 
appears that they are certainly used in ritual 
ceremonies for deceased persons of notoriety 
and social position and probably also in initia- 
tion rites of young men; in both events, one of 
their functions is to enhance the prestige of 
those responsible for the arduous preparation 
of the festivals, which often last for months. 

The narrative sculpture consists of a single 
piece of softwood that has been carved in 
openwork and painted red, black, yellow, and 
white. The carvings include references to spe- 
cific persons who played a role in the life of 
the deceased, as well as metaphorical refer- 
ences to animals and historical events. Usual- 
ly appearing in the centre of the carving is a 
circular form representing “the big fire,” a 
motif that has been interpreted as the Sun or 
the hearth of the deceased man’s home. 
Mythological beings appear juxtaposed with 


representations of the planets and elements, — 


weapons, tools, and symbols of mythical bat- 
tles. The richness and diversity of the motifs 
appear to be boundless. The images are often 
intertwined and placed on top of each other; 
but a hierarchic pattern has not been estab- 
lished in this style, and the sculptors appear to 
have relative freedom to execute their own de- 
signs. In contrast to the narrative sculpture, 
malanggan masks are limited to symbolizing 
mythological personages. The wealth of 
motifs employed, however, is unlimited, and 
decoration frequently goes beyond carving 
and painting to include, for example, fruit rind 
or bark fibres to represent hair. The masks, 
like the narrative carvings, are directly as- 
sociated with the rituals for departed souls. 
‘medium and motif design 11:869e 
-Melanesian carving design 11:866d 


Malanije, also spelled MALANGE, administra- 
tive district (distrito), north-central Angola. It 
occupies the well-watered northern slopes of 
Angola’s central plateau, drained mainly by 
the Cuanza River (forming most of the west- 
ern boundary), the Cuango (forming the east- 
ern border), and their tributaries. The 39,007- 
sq-mi (101,208-sq-km) district is noted for its 
350-ft- (107-m-) high Duque de Braganca 
Falls on the Lucala River, the Luando Game 
Reserve in the south, and the Pungo Andongo 
stones, giant black monoliths associated with 
tribal legend. Most of its inhabitants are 
members of the Mbangala, Songo, Mbondo, 
Njinga, Ndongo, Mbaka or Holo tribes. The 
chief economic activities are stock raising 
(mainly goats) and the cultivation of cotton, 
maize (corn), oil fruits and nuts, cassava, sisal, 
and tobacco. Mineral resources include man- 
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Painted wood malanggan frieze with bird and snake eyes of snail opercula, from Fessoa 


Plantation, north-western New Ireland; in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und 


Schweizerisches Museum fiir Volkskunde Basel, Basel 
Holle Bildarchiv, Baden-Baden 


Duque de Braganga Falls on the Lucala River, Malanje, 
Angola 
By courtesy of the Provincia de Angola 


ganese and gold. The capital, Malanje town, 
is the terminus of the Luanda Railway, which 
connects with the Atlantic coast. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 558,630. 

‘area and population table 1:892 
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Malankarese Catholic Church, an Antio- 
chene-rite member of the Eastern Catholic 
Church, composed of former members of the 
Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) Church of Kerala, 
India, who united with Rome in 1930. 

The Syrian Orthodox Church had come into 
existence in 1653, when the Christians of St. 
Thomas—as the Indian Christians of Mala- 
bar (now Kerala) called themselves—broke 
with Rome after severe Latinization by Por- 
tuguese missionaries. Most of the schismatics 
returned to the Catholic Church in 1661, but 
a small body of dissenters continued as the 
Syrian Orthodox Church. The Jacobites made 
several unsuccessful attempts to reunite with 
Rome in the 18th century, but it was through 
the efforts of Bishop Ivanios that reunion was 
finally achieved on Sept. 20, 1930. Estimated 
to number about 150,000 in the early 1970s, 
the Malankarese Catholics retain the Antio- 
chene liturgy they adopted as Jacobites, with 
the characteristic translation of the Syriac into 
the vernacular Malayalam. 

-Portuguese latinization resistance 6:164a 


Malaparte, Curzio, pseudonym of KuRT 
ERICH SUCKERT (b. June 9, 1898, Prato, Italy 
—d. July 19, 1957, Rome), journalist, drama- 
tist, short-story writer, and novelist, one of 
the most powerful, brilliant, and controversial 
of the Italian writers of the Fascist and post- 
World War II periods. An influential political 
journalist and novelist during the 1920s and 
1930s, regarded as the Fascist Party’s “stron- 
gest pen,” Malaparte later became disillu- 
sioned with Fascism. 

Malaparte was a volunteer in World War I, 
then became active in journalism. In 1924 he 
founded the Roman periodical La Conquista 
dello stato; in 1926 he joined Massimo Bon- 
tempelli in founding 900, an influential, cos- 
mopolitan literary quarterly whose foreign 
editorial board included James Joyce and Ilya 
Ehrenburg; he later became co-editor of Fiera 
Letteraria, then editor of La Stampa in Turin. 

An early convert to Fascism, he became, 
next to Gabriele D’Annunzio, the most pow- 
erful writer associated with the party. His 
political views were voiced in his own literary 
magazine, Prospettive (1937), and in many ar- 
ticles written for Fascist periodicals, as well as 
a particularly controversial and influential dis- 
cussion of violence and means of revolution 
published in French as Technique du coup 
@ état (1931; Eng. trans., Coup d’Etat, the 
Technique of Revolution, 1932; Italian trans., 
Tecnica del colpo di ‘stato, 1948). His early 
fiction—Avventure di un capitano di Sventura 
(1927); Sodoma e Gomorra (1931); and 
Sangue (1937)—also showed a Fascist slant. 

During the 1940s Malaparte repudiated Fas- 
cism and was expelled from the party. Durin 
World War IT he was involved with the Allied 
Army, both as a correspondent and, later, as 
a liaison officer during the occupation of Na- 


ples. His reports from the Russian front’ were . 
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published as J] Volga nasce in Europa (1943; 
Eng. trans., The Volga Rises in Europe, 1957). 
He then acquired an international reputation 
with two passionately written, brilliantly real- 
istic war novels: Kaputt (1944; Eng. trans., 
1946), a story of the horrors of war and the 
ruin of Europe drawn from his experience as a 
correspondent on the Russian front; and La 
pelle (1949; Eng. trans., The Skin, 1952), a 
terrifying, surrealistically presented series of 
episodes showing the suffering and degrada- 
tion that the war had brought to the people of 
Naples, who after the war, as the title implies, 
had little left but their skins. These two works 
were acclaimed internationally for their bold 
style and emotional impact. 

While continuing to write articles and fiction, 
Malaparte wrote three realistic dramas, based 
on the lives of Marcel Proust (Du cété de chez 
Proust, performed 1948) and Karl Marx (Das 
Kapital, performed 1949), and on life in Vien- 
na during the Russian occupation (Anche le 
donne hanno perso la guerra, performed 1954; 
“The Women Lost the War Too’). He also 
wrote a film, J/ Cristo proibito (1951), and, in 
addition to other works, published a volume 
of Racconti italiani (1957; “Italian Tales’). 
Publication of his complete works began after 
his death. 


Malappuram, town and district in northern 
Kerala state, India. The town, headquarters 
of the district, is southeast of Kozhikode. 
Malappuram district, 1,149 sq mi (2,977 sq 
km) in area, was formed from part of Ko- 
zhikode district’s territory in 1969, Pop. (1971 
prelim.) town, 32,004; district, 1,855,403. 


malapropism, verbal blunder in which one 
word is replaced by another similar in sound 
but different in meaning. Although Shake- 
speare used the device for comic effect, the 
term derives from the character, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, in Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s play The 
Rivals (1775). Her name is taken from the 
term malapropos (French: “inappropriate’’) 
and is typical of Sheridan’s practice of con- 
cocting names to indicate the essence of a 
character. Among her solecisms are: “If I 
reprehend any thing in this world, it is the use 
of my oracular tongue, and a nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs”; and “She is having a his- 
torical [hysterical] fit.” 

-word play origins in comedy 19:927a 


Malapterurus electricus (fish): see electric 
catfish. 


malar bone: see zygomatic bone. 


Malaren, English LAKE MALAR, in eastern 
Sweden, is located just west of Stockholm, 
which lies at the lake’s junction with Saltsjon, 
an arm of the Baltic Sea. Malaren was once a 
bay of the Baltic, and seagoing vessels sailed 
far into the interior of Sweden. Because of 
movements of the Earth’s crust, however, the 
rock barrier at the mouth of the bay had 
become so shallow by about 1200 that ships 
had to unload near the entrance, and the bay 
became a lake. 

With an area of 440 sq mi (1,140 sq km) and 
extending about 75 mi (120 km) across Swe- 
den, it is the country’s third largest lake. 
Together with Hjdlmaren, it drains an area of 
8,160 sq mi (21,134 sq km). Normally its sur- 
face is only 1 ft above sea level, and its out- 
flow is sometimes reversed. Navigable chan- 
nels connect it with Hjalmaren to the south- 
west, while the Sddertilje Kanal and two 
channels at Stockholm connect it with the 
‘Baltic to the south. 

‘Its more than 1,200 islands, with a total area 
of 189 sq mi (490 sq km), and its deeply in- 
dented, wooded shoreline have made the lake 
area a popular residential and resort region, 
with many towns other than Stockholm along 
its shores, many of them of historical interest. 
Near Mariefred is the castle of Gripsholm, 
begun in 1537 by Gustav I Vasa, known today 
for its portrait collection. In the episcopal pal- 
ace at Ste aa Gustav I Vasa was elected 
king of Sw 


n in 1523. The island of Drott- — 


ningholm (Queen’s Island) has a 17th-century 
palace that is a royal summer residence with a 
fine park and formal gardens. The chateau of 
Skokloster, south of Uppsala, on the northern 
arm of Malaren, has a remarkable collection 
of trophies, including an armoury, from ne 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). 
39°305.N,.17°12'-E 

‘islands and connection with Baltic 17:695c 
-map, Sweden 17:848 


malaria, a serious, acute, and chronic relaps- 
ing infection in man characterized by periodic 
paroxysms of chills and fever, anemia, spleno- 
megaly (enlargement of the spleen), and often 
fatal complications. Malaria also is found in 
apes, monkeys, rats, birds, and reptiles. It is 
caused by various species of the Protozoa 
(one-cell animal organisms), which are clas- 
sified as blood Sporozoa and belong to the 
single genus Plasmodium. 

Malaria is one of the most ancient infections 
known to man. It was noted in some of the 
earliest records in the 5th century Bc, when 
Hippocrates differentiated types of fever. It is 
not known when malaria first made its ap- 
pearance in the Americas, but it is highly 
probable that it was a post- -Columbian i impor- 
tation; some rather severe epidemics were first 
noted in 1493, 

An effective treatment was known long 
before the cause of the disease was under- 
stood: the therapeutically active bark of the 
cinchona tree, and from 1700 its most active 
principle, quinine, was used universally for the 
treatment of malaria. In 1898 the Italian in- 
vestigators Amico Bignami, Giovanni Battista 
Grassi, and Giuseppi Bastianelli first infected 
man by mosquitoes, described the full devel- 
opment in man, and noted that human ma- 
laria is transmitted only by anopheline mos- 
quitoes. The disease can be transmitted un- 
naturally by common use of the hypodermic 
needle, as among drug addicts, or occasional- 
ly by blood transfusion from infected donors. 

Malaria is a worldwide disease, and there are 
probably more cases of it than of any other in- 
fection. Hyperendemic areas are found in 
Central and South America, in North and 
Central Africa, in all countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, and in the middle and far 
east of Asia. In India it was estimated at mid- 
20th century that malaria was still killing 
1,000,000 persons annually; in many parts of 
the world probably the entire population is in- 
fected more or less constantly. It is most com- 
mon in the tropics, where climatic conditions 
are favourable for the mosquito and for trans- 
mission of the disease throughout the year. 

Vivax (tertian) malaria is the most wide- 
spread variety, mainly because of its ability to 
withstand therapy and remain chronic. Fal- 
ciparum (subtertian or malignant tertian) ma- 
laria has the most severe symptoms and is the 
most frequently fatal; it requires higher tem- 
peratures for optimal development and is 
confined more closely to the tropical areas. In 
West Africa, for example, it exists almost to 
the exclusion of the other varieties. Quartan 
malaria, caused by P. malariae, is prevalent in 
the Mediterranean area, whereas the relative- 
ly uncommon ovale tertian malaria has been 
reported from East Africa and isolated areas 
of South America. Infections with one or 
more species can occur simultaneously. Fur- 
thermore, a double brood of tertian parasites 
can segment on alternate days, giving a daily 
or quotidian fever. Double or triple broods of 
the quartan parasite, P. malariae, may occur 
with chills and fever for two days followed by 
a free day or with fever every day. 

Both natural resistance, as occurs among 
some peoples, and acquired immunity de- 


“crease susceptibility to malaria. Antimalarial 


drugs, such as quinine and many synthetic 
derivatives, may be used either prophylacti- 


~ cally to prevent the disease, or suppressively 


to reduce and eradicate (if possible) the infec- 
tion. 

Control of mosquito populations is of major 
importance. A global malarial eradication 
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program was launched in 1955 under the aus- 
pices of the World Health Organization. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Mark Frederick Boyd (ed.), 
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malarial hemoglobinuria: see blackwater 
fever. 


Malaspina, feudal family powerful in north- 
ern Italy in the Middle Ages. Descended from 
Marquis Oberto I, who was created count 
palatine by the Holy Roman emperor Otto I, 
the family at first controlled Tuscany, eastern 
Liguria, and the March of Lombardy. Early 
in the 11th century the Este, Pallavicino, and 
Massa-Corsica family branches separated 
from the Malaspina. Oberto’s son Oberto II, 
apparent founder of the family, was a sup- 
porter of the Lombard leader Arduin of Ivrea 
against Emperor Henry II and was taken pris- 
oner to Germany in 1014. The situation of 
Malaspina lands, in the mountainous regions 
of the Apennines, controlling the great high- 
ways connecting the Ligurian and Tuscan 
ports with north Italian cities, made the 
Malaspina powerful and helped. them resist 
the encroachments of neighbouring cities. Re- 
peated partition of their territory, first be- 
tween two lines, the Spino Secco and the 
Spino Fiorito, then among many smaller sub- 
divisions, gradually undermined their resist- 
ance to the pressure of the great communes. 
In the 14th century, however, they remained a 
leading feudal house under Francheschino 
Malaspina, host to Dante in 1306 during his 
exile, and under Spinetta Malaspina (died 
1352), who succeeded in extending the family 
territories. But in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
most of the Malaspina dominions passed un- 
der Genoese and Florentine control. One 
branch of the family prospered, Spinetta 
Malaspina’s great-grandnephew Antonio Al- 
berigo acquiring Massa (1421) and Carrara 
(1428), east of Genoa, his dominions later be- 
coming the principate (1568) and the duchy 
(1633) of Massa. 


Malaspina Glacier, segment of the St. Elias 
Mountains (g.v.) glacier system, west of 
Yakutat Bay in southeastern Alaska, U.S. 
The most extensive individual icefield in Alas- 
ka, it flows for 50 mi (80 km) along the south- 
ern base of Mt. St. Elias, is more than 1,000 ft 
(300. m) thick, and covers about 1,500 sq mi 
(3,900 sq km). It is an excellent example of the 
rare piedmont (from a French word meaning 
“at the foot of.a mountain”) glacier, which 
travels beyond its mountain valley and ex- 
pands onto level land. 

59°50’ N, 140°30' W 

Malatesta, Italian family that ruled Rimini, 
south of Ravenna, in the Middle Ages and led 
the Guelf (papal) party of the region. Origi- 
nating as feudal lords of the Apennine hinter- 
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land, the family became powerful in Rimini in 
the 13th century, when Malatesta da Ve- 
rucchio (died 1312) expelled Ghibelline (im- 
perial party) leaders in 1295 and became lord 
of the city. Possibly the best known episode in 
Malatesta history centres on his son Gianciot- 
to (died 1304), who killed his wife, Francesca 
da Polenta, and his brother Paolo for adul- 
tery, an event tecorded by Dante. By the time 
of the arrival of the papal legate Cardinal Al- 
bornoz in the area in 1353, the Malatesta had 
extended their power as far as Ascoli, 100 
miles south. Albornoz forced them to surren- 
der many of their conquests but allowed them 
to remain as papal vicars in Rimini and other 
nearby cities (1355). 

The Malatesta were active in the 14th- and 
15th-century wars of the Visconti of Milan. 
Carlo Malatesta (died 1429) governed the 
Milanese state for a time after the death of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, while his brother 
Pandolfo (died 1427) seized Brescia (1404) 
and Bergamo (1408) but had to relinquish 
them in 1421. Associated with Pope Gregory 
XII at the end of the Great Schism, Carlo 
presented Gregory’s formal renunciation of 
the papacy at the Council of Constance in 
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Sigismondo Malatesta, detail from a 
fresco by Piero della Francesca 

(1416 2-92); in the Tempio Malatestiano, 
Rimini, Italy 
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1416. Carlo’s nephew, Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta (1417-68), often regarded as the 
prototype of the Italian Renaissance prince, 
was a soldier who earned a reputation as a pa- 
tron of writers and artists. Malatesta power 
was diminished by the end of the Great 
Schism (1417) and the growing power of the 
papacy. In 1461 Pope Pius II launched a cru- 
sade against Sigismondo and deprived the 
Malatesta of most of their dominions. After 
Sigismondo’s death, his son Roberto il Mag- 
nifico (died 1482) recovered Rimini (1469). 
But whereas Rimini grew increasingly depen- 
dent on Venice, the Malatesta lost support. 
_Forced to flee in 1500, when Cesare Borgia 
marched on the city, they were unsuccessful in 
three subsequent attempts to return, in 1503, 
1522, and 1527-28. 

-Sigismondo’s rebellion against 

_ Pius I 9:1142g 


Malatesta, Enrico (1850-1932), Italian an- 
archist. 
“activism as propaganda 1:809g 


Malathion, trade name for the organic 
phosphorus compound with systematic name 
S-(1,2-bis[ethoxycarbonyl]ethyl)-O,O’-dimeth- 
yl phosphorodithioate, a general purpose in- 
secticide considerably less toxic to humans 
than parathion (q.v.) and thus suited for con- 
trol of household and garden insects. It is im- 
portant in the control of mosquitoes, flies, and 
ice. 

Malathion is a yellow to brown liquid with a 
characteristic unpleasant odour. It is generally 


prepared by addition of O,O’-dimethyl phos- 
phorodithioate to diethyl maleate. The pure 
compound boils at about 156° to 157° C (313° 
to 315° F) under a pressure of 0.7 millimetre 
of mercury and solidifies at 2.85° C (37.13° F). 
It is soluble in most organic solvents except 
paraffin hydrocarbons but practically insolu- 
ble in water. Malathion is readily decomposed 
by aqueous alkalies. 

‘agricultural protection measures 1:353e 


Malati-Madhava (c. 725), a domestic 
drama in 10 acts by the Indian (Sanskrit) 
dramatist Bhavabhiti (8th century). It tells 
the often improbable adventures of Madhava 
and Malati, the son and daughter of two min- 
isters of neighbouring kings, who, though des- 
tined from childhood to marry, are for a time 
threatened with separation by the king’s wish 
to marry Malati to his old and ugly favourite. 
-Tantric references in drama 8:914a 

‘theme and violent elements 17:138b 


Malatya, capital of Malatya il (province), 
east central Turkey, lies in a fertile plain wa- 
tered by the Tohmasuyu, a tributary of the 
Euphrates River, surrounded by high ranges 
of the eastern Taurus Mountains. The modern 
town was founded in 1838 near the site of its 
two predecessors: the ancient Hittite city of 
Milid (g.v.), on the site of the present-day Ar- 
slantepe, 4 mi (6 km) north, and its successor, 
the Roman and medieval city of Melitene, 
now called Eski (Old) Malatya (6 mi 
northeast). 

An important garrison town and road junc- 
tion of the eastern frontier of the Roman Em- 
pire, Melitene was granted city status by Em- 
peror Trajan (ruled ap 98-117) and later 
served as the capital of Armenia Minor. Occu- 
pied successively by the Persian Sasanids, 
Arabs, and Armenians, it came under the Sel- 
juq Turks in the 12th century before its incor- 
poration in 1515 into the Ottoman Empire un- 
der Sultan Selim I. The Seljuq Ulu Cami 
(Great Mosque), built on an earlier Arab 
foundation, and the han (caravansary) both 
date from the 13th century. 

A busy industrial centre (chiefly textiles, sug- 
ar, and cement), it is also the regional market 
for agricultural products. Malatya is a rail 
and road junction in which the line from Alep- 
po (in Syria) via Fevzipasa meets the lines 
east from Elazig and Diyarbakir and north 
from Sivas and Erzincan. 

Malatya il (4,754 sq mi [12,313 sq km]) has 
mountainous and broken terrain with occa- 
sional pockets of fertile plain in which fruits, 
vegetables, cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar 
beets are grown. The il also has deposits of 
chrome, lead, and copper. Pop. (1970) town, 
128,841; il, 510,975. 
ancient Anatolian cultural synthesis 1:820h; 

maps 816 
‘area and population, table 2 18:787 
‘map, Turkey 18:785 
‘population, table 1 18:786 


Malava (India): see Malwa. 


Malava era, also called vIKRAMA ERA (begun 
58 BC), an era of dating in Indian history. 
‘chronology of Hindu history 4:574e 


Malavikagnimitra (Sanskrit: ‘“Malavika 
and Agnimitra’”’), drama by Kalidasa, written 
in the 4th or 5th century Ap. 
‘comic theme and historical 

significance 10:375h 


Malawi 11:360, formerly = NYASALAND, 
republic of south central Africa, in the Great 
Rift Valley, It is bordered by Tanzania 
(north), by Mozambique (east and south), and 


~ by Zambia (west). 


The text article covers Malawi’s landscape, 
drainage, soils, climate, vegetation, animal 
life, landscape under human settlement, peo- 
ple and population, national economy, trans- 
portation system, administration, social con- 
ditions, cultural life and institutions, and pros- 


pects for the future. (For statistical details, see 
p. 527.) See also Nyasaland; southern Africa, 
history of. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘African political divisions map 1:208 
- African States population table 1:209: 
‘armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 | 
‘Christian denominational demography 

map 4:459 
‘coal production and reserves, table 5 4:781 
‘Congo ethnic groups and sociality 4:1118g 
‘health services, tables 1 and 2 15:207 
‘lake geography and industry 6:116c; map 119 
-map, Africa 1:179 
sacred ancestry as rulers of 

providence 15:135b 
-Tanzanian refugee provisions 6:107a 
‘visual art of Lunda-Luba zone 1:269h 
-Yao kinship residence structure 10:482a 


Malawi, Lake (East Africa): see Nyasa, 
Lake. 


Malay, people of Southeast Asia and adja- 
cent islands including the east coast of Suma- 
tra, the coast of Borneo, and smaller islands 
between these areas. The Malays call them- 
selves Orang Melayu, meaning Malay people. 
They speak various dialects belonging to the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) family of 
languages. Their Neolithic ancestors probably 
came from Yunnan Province in southern 
China between 2500 and 1500 sc. In the 
course of time the early Malays became sea- 
farers and spread over the Pacific to the Phil- 
ippines, Borneo, Indonesia, and the coasts of 
New Guinea, and to the west they colonized 
Madagascar off the coast of Africa. Their de- 
scendants, the modern Malays, are mixed 
with strains derived from intermarriage with 
Chinese, Indians, Thais (Siamese), and Arabs. 
The typical Malay is of slight build; men are 
about 5 feet 4 inches (163 centimetres) tall, 
women slightly shorter. They have round 
heads, and their skin colour ranges from olive 
to reddish-brown. Eyes and hair are dark. In 
1970 they constituted 53.2 percent of the 
population of West Malaysia (the Malay 
Peninsula) and 12.3 percent of the population 
° can Malaysia (Sarawak [18.7] and Sabah 

2.8). 

The Malay culture has been strongly in- 
fluenced by that of other peoples, including 
the Siamese, Javanese, and Sumatran. The in- 
fluence of Hindu India was historically very 
great, and the Malays were largely Hinduized 
before they were converted to Islam in the 
15th century. The population of the Malay 
Peninsula today includes large numbers of In- 
dians and Chinese. 

Malays are mainly a rural people, living in 
villages rather than towns, where Chinese, In- 
dians, and other groups predominate. Much 
of the country is covered by jungle, and the 
villages, which range in population from 50 to 
1,000, are located among rivers and coasts or 
on roads. Houses are built on pilings that 
raise them from four to eight feet off the 
ground, with gabled roofs made of thatch; 
houses of the well-to-do have plank floors and 
tile roofs. The principal crop is wet rice, rub- 
ber the main cash crop; the Malay Peninsula 
in 1970 produced more than one-third of the 
world’s supply of natural rubber. ; 

Traditionally the Malays had a somewhat 
feudal social organization with a sharp divi- 
sion between nobility and commoners. The 
head of a village was a commoner, but the 
chief of the district, to whom he reported, was 
a nobleman. The nobility has now been re- 
placed by appointed and elected officials sub- 
ject to a parliament and other elected bodies, 
but class distinctions are still marked. 

Marriages have traditionally been arranged 
by the parents. The typical household consists 
of the husband and wife and their children. 
Marriage and inheritance are governed by Is- 
lamic law. ee bee 

The Malay religion is Islam of the school of 
Shafi. Muslim religious holidays are ob- 
served. Some Hindu ritual survives, as in the 
second part of the marriage ceremony and in 


MALAWI 

Official name: Republic of Malawi (Republic 
of Malawi). 

Location; eastern Africa. 

Form of government: republic. 

Official language: English. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 45,747 sq mi (land area 36,324 sq mi), 
118,484 sq km (land area 94,079 sq km). 
Population: (1966 census) 4,039,583; (1975 
estimate) 5,044,000. 

Capital: Lilongwe. 

Monetary unit: 1 kwacha = 100 tambala. 


Demography 
Population: (1975 estimate) density 138.9* 
per sq mi, 53.6* per sq km; urban 6.4%, rural 
93.6%; male 47.60%, female 52.40%; (1966) under 15 43.9%, 15-29 25.2%, 30-44 15.5%, 45-59 9.7%, 60 and 
over 5.6%.f 
Vital statistics: (1970-75) births per 1,000 population 47.7, deaths per 1,000 population 23,7, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 24.0; life expectancy at birth—41.0; major causes of death—no data available. 
Ethnic composition (1966): African 99.4%, Asian 0.3%, European 0.2%, other less than 0.1%. Religious 
affiliation (1972): traditional beliefs, almost half; of the remainder, Roman Catholic 22.5%, Presbyterian 
(Church of Central Africa) 17.8%, Muslim about 12%, Seventh-day Adventist 2.0%, Anglican 1.7%, Zambezi 
Evangelical Church 0.8%, Churches of Christ 0.4%. 
National accounts 
Budget (1974-75), Revenue: 118,583,000 kwachas (development fund receipts 33.5%; income tax 18.4%; 
appropriations in aid 17.0%; excise, surtax, and other customs collections 14.0%; import duties 11.4%). 
Expenditures: 114,604,000 kwachas (no breakdown available). 
Total national debt (1972): 156,700,000 kwachas. Tourism (1974). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $4,500,000; 
expenditures by nationals abroad—no data available. 
Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $630,000,000 (U.S. $130 per capita). 
Origin of gross * 1964 “ 1974 
domestic product: valuein  % of %of valuein % of % of 

; 000,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
kwachast value force§ force kwachas|| value force§ force 


Se a een Se 


agriculture, forestry, 


hunting, fishing 84.8 57.1 49,250 38.5 180.8 45.2 80,600 35.5 
mining, quarrying 0.1 0.1 260 0.2 cs He 900 0.4 
manufacturing 13.6 9.2 7,800 6.1 59.0 14.8 26,800 11.8 
construction 5.6 3.8 14,010 11.0 25.6 6.4 22,900 10.1 
electricity, gas, water 11 0.7 1,180 0.9 Sat 1.3 2,500 1.4 
transport, storage, 

communications 5.6 3.8 5,300. 41 27.1 6.8 11,400 5,0 
trade 119 8.0 50.0 12.5 20,800 9.1 
banking, insurance, 13,640 10.7 

real estate 44 2.8 17.5 4.4 2,300 1.0 
ater administration, an a : 

efense H f 21.4 5.4 
services 8.3 5.6 } 36,360 28.5 13.3 3.3 } 59,200. 26.0 
total 148.5 100.0 127,800 100.0 507.5 100.0 227,300 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1974). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: corn (maize) 1,280,000, 
peanuts (groundnuts) 190,000, cassava 150,000, sweet potatoes 49,000, rice 32,000, tobacco 31,025, tea 
23,000, seed cotton 21,000, lint cotton 7,000; livestock (number of live animals): cattle 596,000, goats 620,000, 
sheep 120,000, pigs 180,000; fish catch 40,4004. Manufacturing: cement 81,000; sugar 50,0009; beer 242,000 
hectolitres; sawed wood 12,000 cu m4; cigarettes 526,000,000 units{. Construction: civil engineering pro- 
jects 8,541,000 kwachas, buildings 21,356,000 kwachas{. . 

Energy: oye installed electrical capacity 57,500 kW; (1975) production 264,000,000 kWhr (52.3 kWhr 
per capita). : 
Persons economically active: (1970) 2,014,000 (45.3%); (1974) unemployed 2,110. 

Price and earnings 
indexes (1970 = 100): 


consumer price indexs 

low income 108.2 1121 117.8 135.9 157.0 

high income 108.3 112.5 119.7 139.5 163.4 
monthly earnings index 109.1 119.2 136.1 155.0 173.3 
Land use (1973): total area 11,848,000 ha (agricultural and under permanent cultivation 24.4%;. forested 
19.5%; meadows and pastures 15.5%; built-on, wasteland, and other 40.5%).* 
Foreign trade : : 
Imports (1974): 156,265,000 kwachas (basic and auxiliary materials for industry 34.4%, consumer goods 
16.6%, transportation vehicles 14.2%, commodities for intermediate and final consumption 13.7%, plant 
machinery and equipment 12.1%). Major import sources: South Africa 23.3%, United Kingdom 23.2%, 
Rhodesia 12.9%, Japan 5.5%, West Germany 4.6%, United States 3.1%. 
‘Exports (1974): 88,244,000 kwachas (tobacco 44.7%, tea 19.5%, peanuts [groundnuts] 5.8%, cotton 3.1%). 
Major export destinations: United Kingdom 34.4%, United States 9.8%, Rhodesia 8.0%, The Netherlands 
7.8%, Zambia 4.5%, South Africa 4.3%, Ireland 4.2%, West Germany 1.6%. 
Transport and communications : . : 
Transport. Railroads (1974): length 374 mi, 602 km; passenger-mi 47,423,000, passenger-km 76,320,000; 
short ton-mi cargo 172,600,000, metric ton-km cargo 252,000,000. Roads (1974): total length 7,341 mi, 11,814 
km (paved 774 mi, 1,245 km; gravel 315 mi, 507 km; earth roads 2,426 mi, 3,905-km, unimproved 3,826 mi, 
6,157 km). Vehicles (1975): passenger cars 11,333, trucks and buses 9,216. Merchant marine (1975): vessels 
(100 gross tons and over) none. Air transport: (1974) passenger-mi 49,960,000, passenger-km 80,400,000; 
short ton-mi cargo 797,300, metric ton-km cargo 1,164,000; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 6. 
Communications. Daily newspapers (1975): none. Radios (1973): total number of receivers 112,000 (1 per 43 
persons). Television: none. Telephones (1975): 19,353 (1 per 261 persons). ; 4 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


Education and health 

Education (1974-75): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 
- primary (age 7-15) 2,091 10,524 611,678 58.1 

secondary (age 15-18) 59 694 13,900 20.0 

vocational , 6 46 529 blalde) 

teacher training 8 95 1,283 13.5 

higher 3 101 1,146 AS: 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1975): 6. Literacy (1966): total population literate (age 15 and 


over) 371,928 (16.5%), males literate 269,794 (26.2%), females literate 102,134 (8.3%). 
Health: (1972) doctors 72 (1 per 64,861 persons); (1973) hospital beds 8,628 (1 per 555 persons); (1974) daily 
per capita caloric intake 2,150 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,312 calories). 


*Based on land area. Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. Current factor cost. 
§Average number of paid employees in the modern (money) sector; excludes workers in traditional, non- 
monetary sectors. ||Prices of 1972. 1973. Registered applicants for work, éBlantyre-Limbe only. 
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various ceremonies of state. In rural areas the 
Malays have also preserved some of their old 
beliefs in spirits of the soil and jungle, which 
are partly Hindu in origin; they often have re- 
course to medicine men or shamans for the 
treatment of disease. 
‘Brunei housing and economy 3:342a 
‘Indonesian physical types 9:466d 
-Malaysian ethnic styles and diversity 11:369g 
‘racial group and geographic distribution 
2:198b; map 194 


Malaya, history of 11:365. Malaya is a 
peninsula in Southeast Asia divided between 
the countries of Malaysia and Singapore. 

The text article covers the Indianization of 
the Malay Peninsula following the arrival of 
Indian adventurers in the area around 200 Bc. 
During the 15th century Malacca grew from a 
small settlement into the capital of a commer- 
cial empire in Southeast Asia, as well as the 
main centre for the transmission of Islam 
throughout the area. Attracted by the impor- 
tance of Malacca for the spice trade, the Por- 
tuguese reached it in 1509 and captured it in 
1511. For a time it was one of Portugal’s ma- 
jor trading outposts in Asia, but the Por- 
tuguese were few in number and by 1620 the 
Malay states were under the control of the 
state of Acheh, in Sumatra, in alliance with 
the Dutch. The few Portuguese in Malacca re- 
tained defensive possession for several years 
before finally surrendering in 1641, During the 
18th century the Dutch turned most of their 
attention to the more profitable trade with 
Java and the Spice Islands, permitting pene- 
tration of Malaya by large numbers of Bugis 
from Celebes. Dutch influence was further 
weakened by the arrival of the British, who 
acquired Penang Island in 1786 and Malacca 
in 1795 and established themselves in Sin- 
gapore in 1824. Clashes between immigrant 
Chinese and Malays and between rival groups 
of Chinese provoked direct British interven- 
tion in the 1880s; over the next few years Brit- 
ish residents or “advisers” were placed in all 
of the Malayan states, bringing the area under 
direct colonial rule for the first time. By devel- 
oping the economic resources of the territory 
and building a unified transportation: system 
in the peninsula, the British laid the basis for 
the creation of a unified modern state in the 
region. Meanwhile, Chinese immigration, 
especially. to the British settlement on Sin- 
gapore Island, grew tremendously. In 1957 
Malaya secured its independence, and in 1959 
Singapore, largely Chinese, also achieved self- 
government. Four years later, Singapore, Ma- 
laya, Sarawak, and Sabah (North Borneo) es- 
tablished the independent nation of Malaysia. 
In 1965 Singapore was established as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- Albuquerque Malacca conquest 

reason 1:431d 

-British educational influence 6:404d 


 -British Empire and Commonwealth 3:306a; 


map 305 

-Communist defeat by counterguerrillas 8:462g 

-ethnic fragmentation as social basis 11:372f 

-independence transition and British 
association 9:758a 

-Indonesian opposition to Malaysian 
federation 9:491b 

‘Indonesian religion and early kingdoms 
9:478f; map 479 

-map, Malaysia 11:370 

-orchids as food and folk medicine 13:649d 

-Raffles’ founding of Singapore 15:477d 


.»Singapore and the Malaysian 


federation 10:772f 
-Singapore membership in Malaysian 
federation 16:784e 
-Southeast Asia’s cultural heritage 17:224a 
-World War II defense weaknesses at 
. Singapore 7:553g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
British relations: see Naning War; Pangkor En-- 
gagement; Perak War 
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Malayalam 5 


Chinese minority conflicts: Chinese Engagement; 
Ghee Hin; Hai San; Selangor Civil War 

native culture and administration: adat; ben- 
dahara; Sejarah Melayu; shahbandar; temeng- 
gong 

other: Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army; 
Niah Cave; Pahang Civil War; United Malays 
National Organization 


Malayalam (MALAYALAM) language, of the 
Dravidian family, spoken in southwestern 
India by about 21,900,000 people; the official 
language of the state of Kerala. Malayalam 
has three important regional dialects and a 
number of smaller ones. There is also some 
difference in dialect along caste lines and a dis- 
tinction, called diglossia, between the formal, 
literary language and the colloquial tongue. 
Both the literary and colloquial languages use 
many words borrowed from Sanskrit. Closely 
related to Tamil, Malayalam differs from it in 
such aspects as the absence of personal end- 
ings on verbs, Like the Dravidian languages 
generally, Malayalam has a series of retroflex 
consonants (e.g., ft, d, n; sounds pronounced 
with the tongue tip curled back against the 
roof of the mouth), and it indicates grammati- 
cal categories such as tense, number, person, 
and case with suffixes, 

Malayalam has a written tradition dating 
from the late 9th century, and the earliest lit- 
erary work dates from the early 13th century. 
The language uses a script called Koleluttu 
(“rod script’), which is derived from the 
Tamil writing system. The Tamil Grantha 
script also is used, 

-distribution, dialects, and literature 

illus. 

-Dravidian language classification 9:285e 
-Kerala language development 10:433h 


Malayalam literature, body of writings in 
the language of Kerala, southern India, that 
has a history stretching back to the 13th cen- 
tury. Indigenous ballads and folk songs be- 
long to the earliest times. Later literature was 
long influenced by Sanskrit, the language of 
scholarship, and Tamil, the language of ad- 
ministration. All the branches of literature 
known in the West are cultivated today. 
-principal styles and authors 17:140f 


5:989d; 


Malayali, a member of a linguistic group in 
India that speaks Malayalam. 
-customs, community, and 
tradition 9:284g 
-geographic distribution map 2:194 
-Kerala ethnic-linguistic groups 10:434e 


Malayan lar (ape): see gibbon. 


Malay Annals (15th or 16th century): see 
Sejarah Melayu. 


Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army 
(MPAJA), a guerrilla movement opposing the 
occupation of Malaya during World War II. 
In December 1941 a rapid Japanese invasion 
commenced, and within 10 weeks it had con- 
quered Malaya. British military forces had 
prepared for this possibility by training small 
Malayan guerrilla groups. Once war became a 
reality, the guerrillas organized the MPAJA. 
This army’ consisted primarily of Chinese 
Communists, with smaller numbers of Kuo- 
mintang Chinese and some Malays. Because 
of the Chinese majority in the army, the 
Malayan Communist Party was able to infil- 
trate and indoctrinate the guerrillas and to 
stress that postwar Malaya would become 
Communist through their efforts. - 

Because the MPAJA was the only local resis- 
tance to the Japanese, Great Britain supplied 
it with officers and supplies, which were to be 
returned..The army also received supplies and 
recruits from Chinese and Malays outside the 
jungle. The number of jungle fighters rose 
from about 3,000 in 1942 to 7,000.men and 
women in 1945. Upon British advice the 


MPAJA avoided large-scale action against the 
Japanese, but after the war its Communist-in- 
doctrinated members emerged as heroes. This 
army attempted a brief, unsuccessful seizure 
of political power before the British military 
returned, The mpajsa Officially disbanded when 
most of its members turned in their arms to 
the returning British forces. Its leadership, or- 
ganization, and many of its arms remained 
hidden, however, until the Malayan Commu- 
nist Party revolted in 1948, 

‘British suppression 11:367f 


Malayan Range, also known as ILocos 
RANGE, Luzon Island, the Philippines. 
16°55’ N, 120°41’ E 
-Luzon topography and mountain 
ranges 14:232b 


Malay Archipelago, largest group of is- 
lands in the world, consisting of the more than 
13,000 islands of Indonesia and the some 
7,000 islands of the Philippines. The regional 
name ‘East Indies” is sometimes used as a 
synonym for the archipelago. New Guinea is 
usually arbitrarily included in the Malay Ar- 
chipelago while the Andaman and Nicobar is- 
lands in the northwest and the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago in the east are not. Principal islands 
and groups of the Republic of Indonesia in- 
clude the Greater Sundas (Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and the Celebes), the Lesser Sundas, 
the Moluccas, and Irian Jaya (West New 
Guinea). The Philippines include Luzon 
(north), Mindanao (south), and the Visayan 
Islands in between. Other political units in the 
archipelago are Malaysia (Sabah and Sara- 
wak), Brunei, Papua New Guinea, and Por- 
tuguese Timor. Total land area is 955,699 sq 
mi (2,475,249 sq km). 

The archipelago extends along the Equator 
for more than 3,800 mi (6,100 km); it is 2,200 
mi in its greatest north-south dimension. 
Situated between the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, the islands enclose the Sulu, Celebes, 
Banda, Molucca, Sunda, Java, Flores, and 
Savu seas. They are separated from mainland 
Asia (west) by the Strait of Malacca and the 
South China Sea, from Formosa (north) by 
the Bashi Channel, and from Australia 
(south) by Torres Strait. 

Structurally the archipelago divides into 
three parts: the Sunda Shelf, the Sahul Shelf 
(qq.v.), and the area of recent tectonic activity 
that lies between the two. The islands, with 
the exception of the northern Philippines, lie 
within 10 degrees of the Equator, Thus, they 
have high temperatures, averaging 80° F (21° 
C). The variable climatic element is rainfall, 
which ranges from more than 320 in, (8,200 
mm) annually on slopes in Sumatra and Java 
to less than 20 in. in rain-shadow areas of 
western Celebes and the Lesser Sundas. Most 
of the archipelago averages more than 80 in., 
well distributed throughout the year, but the 
total decreases and the length of the dry sea- 
son increases from central Java eastward 
through the Lesser Sundas and from Min- 
danao northward. Most of the islands receive 


rainfall from both the northeast (northern , 


winter) and the southwest monsoons. Another 
climatic element is the typhoon, of which 
more than 20 arise each year in the southwest- 
ern Pacific (July to November) and then swing 
westward and northward, bringing violent 
winds and. heavy rains to the Philippines. The 
flora and fauna of the archipelago are ex- 
tremely rich and varied and reflect the charac- 
ter of the islands as a bridge between Asia and 
Australia. 

The islands’ economy is overwhelmingly 
agricultural. Nomadic hill cultivators raise 
subsistence dry crops of rice and corn (maize), 
The majority of the rural populace are seden- 
tary cultivators, usually growing irrigated rice, 
but sometimes corn, yams, or cassava as their 
principal food crop. These sedentary small 
holders grow many commercial crops, such as 
rubber and tobacco, as well as most of the re- 
gion’s sugar, copra, pepper, nutmeg, other 
spices, kapok, sago, and abaca fibre (Manila 


hemp). Plantations, introduced in the colonial 
period and located principally in Sumatra and 
Java, provide exports of rubber, palm oil, si- 
sal, cinchona (quinine), and tea, as well as 
some coffee, tobacco, and copra. 

Other important resources include the for- 
ests, which provide valuable timber, resins, 
rattans, and additional gathered products. Pe- 
troleum is the chief mineral resource, exploit- 
ed in Sumatra, Indonesian Borneo, Brunei, 
and Irian Jaya. Tin mines on Singkep, Bang- 
ka, and Billiton islands, Indonesia, provide 
about 10 percent of the world’s production. 
Deposits of bauxite are available in Borneo 
and the Kepulauan (islands) Riau, and iron 
ore is mined in the central Philippines. Nickel 
is found in Celebes and gold, chrome, man- 
ganese, and copper in the Philippines. Al- 
though coal reserves are limited and of only 
fair quality, hydroelectric power potential is 
great, but little developed. 

Manufacturing is not greatly developed. 
Most important are handicraft industries and 
industries engaged in primary processing of 
agricultural and mineral products for export. 
Light manufacturing has expanded, with spin- 
ning mills, paper, glass, soap, and cigarette 
factories. There is some heavy industry. 

Population distribution shows great varia- 
tion in density as the result of agricultural, his- 
torical, and cultural factors. The population 
of the archipelago equals about 4.7 percent of 
the world total. Pop. (1975 est.) 185,927,000. 
-Francis Xavier’s missionary activities 19:1055e 
-Indonesian physical geography 9:457d 
-Indonesia’s ocean-influenced 

culture 9:477b 
-Philippines’ physical geography 14:231f 
-singing traits of Pacific gardeners 16:792b 


Malay language, member of the Western, 
or Indonesian, branch of the Austronesian 
(Malayo-Polynesian) language family, spoken 
as a native language by about 9,000,000 per- 
sons distributed over the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the numerous smaller 
islands of the area, and widely used in 
Malaysia and Indonesia as a second language. 
Malay shows the closest relationship to most 
of the other languages of Sumatra (Minang- 
kabau, Kerintji, Rejang) and is clearly, but 
not so closely, related to the other Austrone- 
sian languages of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and 
to the Cham languages of Vietnam. 

Of the various dialects of Malay, the most 
important is that of the southern Malay 
Peninsula, the basis of standard Malay and of 
the official language of the Republic of In- 
donesia, Bahasa Indonesia, or Indonesian. A 
Malay pidgin called Bazaar Malay (mélayu 
pasar, “market Malay”’) was widely used as a 
lingua franca in the East Indian archipelago 
and was the basis of the colonial language 
used in Indonesia by the Dutch. The version 
of Bazaar Malay used in Chinese merchant 
communities in Malaysia is” called Baba 
Malay. Languages or dialects closely related 
to Malay that are spoken on Borneo include 
Iban (Sea Dayak), Brunei Malay, Sambas | 
Malay, Kutai Malay, and Banjarese. 

Typical of Malay grammar is the use of 
affixes (particles attached to the beginning or 
end of a word or inserted within the word) 
and doubling, to mark changes in meaning or 
grammatical processes. Affixes are demon- 
strated in constructions such as di-béli “‘be 
bought” and mém-béli “buy” from the root 
form beli “buy!” and kemauan “desire” from 
mau ‘“‘want.” Doubling may be used to mark 
the plural—for example, rumah “house” and 
rumah-rumah “houses”—or to form deriva- 
tive meanings, as in Kekuningkuningan “tinted 
yellow” from kuning “yellow” and bérlari-lari 
“run around, keep running” from bérlari 
“run, ss Rubee 9 

Modern Malay is written in two slightly dif- 
fering forms of the Latin alphabet, one used in 
Indonesia and one in Malaysia, as well as in a 
form of the Arabic alphabet called Jawi, 
which is used in Malaya and in parts of Suma- — 


-tra. The earliest written records in Malay are 
Sumatran inscriptions dating from the late 7th 
century and written in a Pallava (southern In- 
dian) alphabet. 
-cultural diversity intensification 11:372f 
‘English vocabulary borrowings 6:879c 
‘history and speech community 2:487e 
-Singapore’s official languages 16:786¢g 


Malay literature, the body of writings of 
the Malay peoples, Despite the existence of a 
written language in Malay from the 7th cen- 
tury onward (a fact known from surviving in- 
scriptions), the literature effectively begins 
with the coming of Islam in the late 15th cen- 
tury; no literary works dating from the Hindu 
period (4th to late 15th centuries) have sur- 
vived. Malay literature can be divided into 
that which was written in ‘‘classical Malay,” 
the written language of Malay-speaking Mus- 
lim communities scattered, from the 15th cen- 
tury onward, along all the coasts of Southeast 
Asia but based principally on the straits of 
Malacca; and modern Malaysian Malay, 
which, c. 1920, began to replace classical 
Malay in Malaya. 

‘native culture continuity 11:378c 

-styles and linguistic diversity 17:235f 


Malayo-Polynesian languages: see Aus- 
tronesian languages. 


Malay Peninsula, sometimes called the KRA 
PENINSULA, Southeast Asia. It is a long, nar- 
row (maximum width 200 mi [320 km]) ap- 
pendix of the mainland extending south for a 
distance of about 700 mi through the Isthmus 
of Kra to Tanjong (cape) Balai, southernmost 
point of the continent. It lies between the An- 
daman Sea of the Indian Ocean and the Strait 
of Malacca (west), the Singapore Strait 
(south), and the Gulf of Thailand and the 
South China Sea (east). Its central mountain 
range, rising to 7,175 ft (2,187 m) at Gunong 
(mount) Tahan, divides the peninsula. The 
western coast is exposed to the southwest 
monsoons and the eastern coast to the 
northeast monsoons. Most of the western riv- 
ers have comparatively short courses, and 
navigation is limited by extensive silting near 
the sea. The eastern rivers are longer, with 
flatter gradients in their upper reaches. Politi- 
cally the peninsula comprises the southwest- 
ern section of Thailand, West Malaysia, and 
Singapore. Known in ancient times as the 
Chersonesus Aurea (Golden Chersonese, or 
Golden Peninsula, from Greek chersos, “dry,” 
and nésos, “‘island’’), it has always formed a 
physical and cultural link between the main- 
land and the Malay Archipelago. 
-Malaysian geographical 

features 11:368c 
-map, Malaysia 11:371 
-map, Thailand 18:199 
-Marco Polo voyage map 14:758 
-Singapore’s strategic position 16:784d 
Malaysia 11:368, independent federation in 
Southeast Asia, comprising two distinct re- 
gions separated by the South China Sea: West 
Malaysia (on the Malay Peninsula), and East 
Malaysia (Sarawak and Sabah, both on the is- 
land of Borneo). West Malaysia is bordered to 
the north by Thailand, to the south by Sin- 
gapore, to the east by the South China Sea, 
and to the west by the Strait of Malacca. East 
Malaysia, which has the British-protected en- 
clave of Brunei embedded on its northern 
coastline, is otherwise bordered to the south 
and east by Indonesian Borneo (Kalimantan), 
to the north by the South China Sea, and to 
the east by the Sulu Sea. (For statistical de- 
tails, see pages 530-531 ). 

The text article covers the political status of 
the federation; the physiography, drainage 
and soils, climate, vegetation, animal life, and 
landscape, both rural and urban, of West and 
East Malaysia; the people and population, in- 
cluding the linguistic, ethnic, and religious 
groups, as well as the demography, of each re- 
gion; the national economy; the transport 


wa 


system; administration and social conditions; 
cultural life and institutions; and Malaysia’s 
prospects for the future. See also Malaya, his- 
tory of. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-alluvial tin mining 12:255h 
-Arab and Indian culinary influences 7:945b 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-Asian physical and human geography 2:146d 
-Austro-Asiatic language distribution 

map 2:484 
‘Christian denominational demography 

map 4:459 
-coal production and reserves, table 5 4:781 
-educational organization and 

achievement 6:404e 
-land reform for economic 

development 10:640g 
‘map, Asia 2:148 
‘minority group features and 

subculture 12:261d 
-modern museum educational 

emphasis 12:661c 
*monsoon causes and occurrences 12:390h 
“newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-novel development and characteristics 13:296a 
‘political geography and commerce 2:177g 
‘railway systems data table 15:482 
-regional political pressure on new 

state 11:368a 
‘rubber export trade maintenance 6:207g 
-Southeast Asian socioreligious patterns 

17:222g; map 223 
‘Southeast Asian style characteristics 17:230g 
-spice import, export, and value, table 3 17:506 
-tin production, table 1 18:427 
‘titanium production, table 1 18:456 
-tungsten ore production table 18:737 


Malbodius, Jan (Flemish painter): see 
Mabuse, Jan. 


Malbone, Edward Greene (1777-1807), 
U.S. miniaturist whose convincing portraits of 
New England personalities are admired for 
their delicate drawing and rich colouring. 


Malbork, German MARIENBURG, town in 
Gdansk wojewddztwo (province), northern 
Poland, on the easternmost distributary of the 
Vistula River Delta known as the Nogat. The 
town was founded on the site of a medieval 
Prussian estate fortified by the Teutonic 
Knights in 1236; the surrounding settlement 
received municipal rights in 1276. From the 
13th to the 15th century the fortress was one 
of the most powerful in Europe. Incorporated 
into Poland in 1457, Malbork passed to the 
Prussians in 1772, and in 1920 Germany 
gained control of the town; it was returned to 
Poland after World War II. 

Malbork is now a transportation centre 
located on major rail and highway routes. Lo- 
cal industry specializes in the processing of 


Malbork castle, Poland, dating from the 13th century 
Elliott Erwitt—Magnum 
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sugar and dairy products from the surround- 
ing area. Pop. (1975 est.) 31,900. 

54°02’ N, 19°01’ E 

-map, Poland 14:626 


malcoha, also spelled MALKOHA, any of sev- 
eral species of cuckoos of southern Asia, espe- 
cially members of the genus Rhopodytes (of- 
ten placed in Phaenicophaeus), noted for the 


Red-faced malcoha (Phaenicophaeus 
pyrrocephalus) 
Painting by John P. O'Neill 


long tail, stout bill with bristly base, and bare 
skin around the eyes. They are forest birds 
that move in a squirrel-like manner along 
branches in thick vegetation. 


Malcolm II (c. 953-1034), king of Scotland. 
-Scotland’s political development 3:234b 


Malcolm III Canmore (b. c. 1031—d. Nov. 
13, 1093, near Alnwick, Northumberland), 
king of Scotland from 1058 to 1093, founder 
of the dynasty that consolidated royal power 
in the Scottish kingdom. The son of King 
Duncan I (ruled. 1034-40), he lived in exile in 
England during part of the reign of his father’s 
murderer, Macbeth (ruled 1040-57). Malcolm 
killed Macbeth in battle in 1057 and then as- 
cended the throne. After the conquest of En- 
gland by William, duke of Normandy, in 
1066, Malcolm gave refuge to the Anglo-Sax- 
on prince Edgar the Aetheling and his sisters, 
one of whom, Margaret (later St. Margaret), 
became his second wife. 

Malcolm acknowledged the overlordship of 
William in 1072 but nevertheless soon vio- 
lated his feudal obligations and made five 
raids into England. During the last of these in- 
vasions he was killed by the forces of King 
William II Rufus (ruled 1087-1100). Except 
for a brief interval after Malcolm’s death, the 
Scottish throne remained in his family until 
the death of Queen. Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, in 1290. Of Malcolm’s six sons by 
Margaret, three succeeded to the throne: Ed- 
gar (ruled 1097-1107), Alexander I (1107-24), 
and David I (1124-53). 

-Edinburgh castle history 6:305a 
succession, reign, and accomplishments 3:234c 
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Malcolm IV (1142-65), king of Scotland 
1153-65, grandson of David I, whom he suc- 
ceeded, 

‘Scotland’s political development 3:235e 


Malcolm X, original name MALCOLM LITTLE, 
Muslim name EL-HAJJ MALIK EL-SHABAZZ (b. 


Malcolm X 
Wide World Photos 


May 19, 1925, Omaha, Neb.—d. Feb. 21, 
1965, New York City), black militant leader 
who articulated concepts of race pride and 
black nationalism in the early 1960s; after his 
assassination, the widespread distribution of 
his life story—The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X (1965)—made him a major ideological hero 
throughout the United States, especially 
among black youth. 

Often called “Big Red” because of his red- 
dish hair, inherited from a white forebear in 
the West Indies, Malcolm later in life aban- 
doned what he considered his “slave name” of 
Little. Growing up in Lansing, Mich., at the 
age of four he saw his house burned down at 
the hands of the white supremacist Ku Klux 
Klan and heard his father, a Baptist minister, 
preach the Back-to-Africa gospel of the black 
leader Marcus Garvey. In his early teens Mal- 
colm moved to Boston to live with his sister. 
In 1946, after conviction for burglary, he 
found himself in prison, where he was con- 
verted to the Black Muslim faith (Nation of 
Islam). Released after seven years, he went to 
Muslim headquarters in Chicago, met the 
sect’s leader, Elijah Muhammad, and em- 
braced its rigorous asceticism. Recognized as 
a man of talent and authority, Malcolm X 
was sent on speaking tours around the coun- 
try and was eventually assigned to Mosque 
Number Seven in New York City. 

Speaking with bitter eloquence against white 
exploitation of his people, Malcolm devel- 
oped a brilliant platform style, which soon 
won him a large and dedicated following. In 
the movement, in which he was known as 
Minister Malcolm, mariy considered him a 
candidate for the second position in the Black 
Muslim hierarchy. After the assassination of 
Pres. John F, Kennedy (Nov. 22, 1963), Mal- 
colm publicly commented that here was a 
*“case of chickens coming home to roost”—an 
outgrowth of the kind of violence that whites 
had been using against Negroes for so long. 
Taking exception to these remarks, Elijah 
Muhammad suspended Malcolm from further 
activity in the movement—a breach that was 
not healed during the lifetime of either 
Muhammad or Malcolm. On March 8, 1964, 
Malcolm announced the formation of his own 
religious organization, named the Muslim 
Mosque, Inc., pledged to fight economic and 
political exploitation and social degradation 
in black America. In his last year he dictated 
his autobiography to a close friend, the black 
journalist Alex Haley; founded the Organiza- 
tion of Afro-American Unity; and made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. As the result of that trip, 
he modified his views of black separatism, de- 
clared that he was'no longer a racist, and ac- 
knowledged his vision of the possibility of 
world brotherhood. In October 1964 he 
reaffirmed his conversion to orthodox Islam. 

Hostility between Malcolm’s Mosque and 
the rival Black Muslims continued to be mani- 


fested in acts of violence. His life was threat- 
ened frequently, and he rejected police protec- 
tion on several occasions. When his home in 
Queens was bombed in mid-February 1965, 
Malcolm blamed the Muslims. While this 
feud persisted, Malcolm X was shot to death 
at a rally of his followers at a Harlem ball- 
room. Three blacks were subsequently con- 
victed of his murder, and it was widely be- 
lieved that Muslims were involved. 

Because Malcolm X advocated violence (for 
self-protection) and appeared to many to be a 
fanatic, his leadership capacity was rejected 
by the great majority of civil rights leaders 
who emphasized nonviolent resistance to ra- 


MALAYSIA 

Official name: Malaysia. 

Location: southeastern Asia. 

Form of government: federal constitutional 
monarchy. 

Official language: Malay. 

Official religion: \s\am. 

Area: 127,316 sq mi, 329,747 sq km. 
Population: (1970 census) 10,452,309; (1975 
estimate) 12,093,000. 3 

Capital: Kuala Lumpur. . 

Monetary unit: 1 Malaysian dollar (M$1) = 
100 cents. 


Demography 
Population (1975): density 95.0 per sq mi, 


cial injustice. His main influence came later, 
when his ideas and life experiences were pre- 
sented in his influential autobiography. After 
Wallace D, Muhammad succeeded his father, 
. Elijah Muhammad, in 1975, he incorporated 
several of Malcolm’s changes in Black Mus- 
lim policies; in 1976 the New York temple 
was renamed Malcolm Shabazz Temple 
Number Seven. 
‘Black Muslims’ prestige and influence 2:1096a 
‘Islamic movements in the West 9:918e 


Malcontent, The (1604), play by John Mar- 
ston. 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1142c 


36.7 per sq km; urban 30.2%, rural 69.8%; male 50.58%, female 49.42%: age composition—West Malaysia 
(1975) under 15 42.1%, 15-29 28.7%, 30-44 14.7%, 45-59 9.0%, 60-74 4.5%, 75 and over 1.0%; Sabah (1975) 
under 15 45.5%, 15-29 25.0%, 30-44 16.9%, 45-59 8.8%, 60 and over 3.7%*; Sarawak (1975) under 15 45.1%, 
15-29 26.3%, 30-44 14.5%, 45-59 9.3%, 60-74 3.9%, 75 and over 0.9%. 


Vital statistics: births per 1,000 population—West Mala 
30.1; deaths per 1,000 population—West Malaysia (1 


ysia (1972) 33.3, Sabah (1965-70) 48.0, Sarawak (1973) 


972) 6.9, Sabah (1965-70) 12.5, Sarawak (1973) 4.6; 


natural increase per 1,000 population—West Malaysia (1972) 26.4, Sabah (1965-70) 35.5, Sarawak (1973) 25.5; 
life expectancy—West Malaysia (1972) male 63.36, female 68.01; Sabah (1970) male 48.79, female 45.43; 
Sarawak (1970) male 51.15, female 52.69; major causes of death (per 100,000 population, registered events 


only, except as noted): West Malaysia (1972)—senility without mention of psychosis, ill-defined and unknown 
causes 31.4; malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissues 19.2; cere- 
brovascular disease 15.6; all accidents other than motor vehicle accidents 15.2; pneumonia 14.0; Sarawak 
(1973)—senility without mention of psychosis, ill-defined and unknown causes 201.2: malignant neoplasms, 
including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissues 14.5; all accidents other than motor vehicle 
accidents 12.3; pneumonia 12.4; Sabah (1973)t—bronchopneumonia 97; pulmonary tuberculosis 81; malaria 
29; anemias 29; hypertension, with heart disease 27; motor vehicle accidents 21. 

Ethnic composition: West Malaysia (1975)—Malay 53.4%, Chinese 35.3%, Indian and Pakistani 10.5%, 
other 0.8%; Sabah (1975)—Dusun (Kadazan) 27.8%, Chinese 21.5%, other indigenous 20.7%, Bajau 11.1%, 
Murut 4.5%, other 14.4%; Sarawak (1975)—Sea Dayak 31.1%, Chinese 31.0%, Malay 19.0%, Land Dayak 
8.6%, Melanau 4.8%, other 5.6%.* : 
Religious affiliation: West Malaysia (1970)—Muslim 53.2%, Buddhist 28.4%, Hindu 8.7%, Christian 2.5%, 
other 5.0%, no religion 2.2%; Sabah (1970)—Muslim 40.1%, Christian 24.2%, Buddhist 9.7%, other 14.5%, 
no religion 11.5%; Sarawak (1960)—Muslim 23.4%, Christian 15.8%, other 60.8%. 3 


National accounts 3 
Budget (1974). Revenue: M$3,534,400,000 (personal income tax 28.8%, import duties 21.1 %, excise duties. 
12.8%, export duties 7.6%, licenses and registrations 6.4%, sales tax 6.3%). Expenditures: M$5,364,200,000 
(education, youth, and sports 19.6%; defense 13.9%; public debt service 9.0%; transport 7.9%; rural develop- 
ment 7.9%; health 6.6%; internal security 6.4%; agriculture and forestry 5.1%). Tota/ national debt (1974): 
M$9,064,000,000. Tourism (1974). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $22,500,000; expenditures by nationals abroad: 
U.S. $5,840,000.¢ 

Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $7,610,000,000 (U.S. $660 per capita). 


Origin of gross 1961 1962§ 1970 3 
domestic product(at Value in % of % of valuein % of- % of 
current factor cost): 990,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
M$ value force force M$ value force force 

agriculture, forestry, 

hunting, fishing 1,916 38.1 1,642,914 56.2 3,300 32.2 1,713,897 500 ~°- 
mining, quarrying 371 7.4 48,507 ler: 592 5.8 57,273 Ley. 
manufacturing 408 8.4 175,014 6.0 1,363 13.3. 276,021 8.0 
construction ot 4ES 3.4 55,753 1.9 422 41 — 71,433 2.1 
electricity, gas, water 82 1.6 9,189 6.3 253 A) 22,561 = 0.7 
transport, storage, ‘ 

communications a ae 88,138 3.0 432 4.2 110,982 3.2 
trade 795 16.0 332,713 11.4 1,415 13.8 

banking, insurance, : 303,690 8.9 

teal estate an Re a ee 656 6.4 
pacts administration, ae es See ine ac ; 

efense. i F ; 

services. 407s toot sic ong aupepd ee ef Was 0 } 543,921 158 
other and unemployed 547 ~~ 11.0 150,255 fo Gerace mite 330,494 96 © 
total A 5,027]  100.0* 2,924,103 100.0 10,241 100.0 3,429,672 1000 — 


rubber 


947,500. Manufacturing: cement 1,364, 
condensed milk 172,600; 


_ cake 45,100; 53, 


Maida, also spelled MaLpan, the town for- 
mally OLD MALDA, town and district, Jal- 
paiguri division, West Bengal state, India, just 
east of the confluence of the Mahananda and 
KaAlindri rivers. The town, sometimes called 
Old Malda, rose to prominence as the port of 
the Hindu capital of Pandua; it remains an 
important distributing centre for rice, jute, 
and wheat. During the 18th century it was the 
seat of prosperous cotton and silk industries. 
Historical monuments include the mosque 
Jami‘ Masjid (1566) and the landmark 
Nimasari tower across the river. Constituted a 
municipality in 1867, it has three colleges af- 
filiated with the University of North Bengal. 


Malda district (area 1,434-sq mi [3,713 sq 
km]) is an alluvial tract divided by the Maha- 
nanda River (q.v.) into two distinctive regions. 
To the east, the Barind consists of rolling 
plains and low hills, part of the Ganges Delta; 
to the west, the Rarh comprises low-lying, flat 
alluvial plains. The most fertile and populous 
portion lies south of the K4lindri. Rice, jute, 
legumes, and oilseeds are the chief crops. 
Mulberry plantations and mango orchards oc- 
cupy large areas; mango trade and silk manu- 
facture are the main economic activities. Dis- 
trict headquarters is located at English Bazar 
(q.v.). 

Ruins of Gaur and Pandua lie near Malda 


Production (Sarawak, metric tons except as noted, 1974). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: rubber 
46,000, paddy rice 150,000, copra 17,200, pepper 23,0009; livestock (number of live animals): cattle 10,000, 
buffalo 8,000, pigs 125,000, goats 8,000; roundwood 4,190,000 cu m; fish catch 38,6009. Mining, quarrying: 
petroleum, crude 3,845,000. Manufacturing: no data available. Construction: no data available. 

pei! (1972): installed electrical capacity 1,035,000 kW; production 4,333,000,000 kWhr (394 kWhr per 
capita , 

Persons economically active (1970): 3,587,000 (33.3%); unemployed West Malaysia 169,300 (5.9%). 

Price and earnings 


indexes (1970 = 100): 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
(West Malaysia) consumer 101.6 104.8 115.9 136.0 142.2 
price index 


Land use: West Malaysia (1970)—total area 13,159,000 ha (forested 60.8%; agricultural and under permanent 
cultivation 21.7%; meadows and pastures 0.2%; built-on, wasteland, and other 17.3%); Sabah (1970)—total 
area 7,371,000 ha (forested 82.1%; agricultural and under permanent cultivation 3.2%; meadows and pastures 
0.1%; built-on, wasteland, and other 14.6%); Sarawak (1970)—total area 12,445,000 ha (forested 75.8%; 
agricultural and under permaneni cultivation 3.5%; meadows and pastures 0.1%; built-on, wasteland, and 
other 20.6%). 

Foreign trade 3 

Imports (1974): M$9,843,900,000 (machinery and transport equipment 32.2%; manufactured goods 24.7%; 
food and live animals 15.9%; mineral fuels 10.2%; chemicals 8.9%; crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
5.5%). Major import sources: Japan 22.3%, United States 9.7%, United Kingdom 9.4%, Singapore 8.4%, 
Australia 7.3%, West Germany 6.3%, China 4.8%, Thailand 3.5%. 

Exports (1974): M$10,189,400,000 (rubber 28.3%, tin and concentrates 14.9%, logs and sawn timber 14.4%, 
palm oil 10.7%, crude petroleum, 6.6%, petroleum products 1.5%, pepper 1%). Major export destinations: 
Singapore 21.6%, Japan 16.9%, United States 14.1%, United Kingdom 6.6%, The Netherlands 5.5%, Soviet 
Union 4.1%, West Germany 3.9%. 


Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads (1974): length 1,393 mi, 2,242 km; passenger-mi 593,000,000, passenger-km 955,000,000; 
short ton-mi cargo 674,000,000, metric ton-km cargo 984,000,000. Roads (1973): total length 11,247 mi, 18,100 
km (paved 9,809 mi, 15,786 km; gravel or crushed stone or stabilized soil surface 975 mi, 1,569 km; earth, 
graded and drained 463 mi, 745 km). Vehicles (1975): passenger cars 422,091, trucks and buses 106,088. 
Merchant marine (1975): vessels (100 gross tons and over) 129, total deadweight tonnage 496,661. Air trans- 
port:.(1974) passenger-mi 806,000,000, passenger-km 1,297,200,000; short ton-mi cargo 15,214,000, metric 
ton-km cargo 22,212,000; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 36. 

Communications. Daily newspapers (1973): total number 40, total circulation 950,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 77. Radios (1973): total number of receivers 462,000 (1 per 25 persons). Television (1973): re- 
ceivers 359,000 (1 per 32 persons). Telephones (1975): 259,405 (1 per 47 persons). 


Education and health 
Education, West Malaysia (1975): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 
primary (age 6-11) 4,369 49.225 1,593,804 32.4 
secondary (age 12-18) 

general 943 28,255 789,031 27.9 

vocational 63 930 21,134 22.7 R 
higher 

general 8 2,525 26,638 10.5 

teacher training 14 461 5,657 12.3 
Education, Sabah (1974): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 

» primary (age 6-11) 775 4,764 123,419 25.9 

secondary (age 12-18) 

general 88 1,702 43,257 25.4 

vocational 2 30 285 9.5 

teacher training = = - - 
higher . 

general - =~ = = 

teacher training 2 56 599 10.7 
Education, Sarawak (1974): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 
primary (age 6-11) 1,214 4,753 165,484 34.8 
secondary (age 12-18) 

general — 107 1,886 50,202 26.6 

vocational 2 25 293 -11.7 

teacher training 3 68 695 10.2 
higher = - - - 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1969): 47.4. Literacy: West Malaysia (1970)—total population 
literate (age 10 and over) 3,682,101 (60.8%), males literate 2,178,852 (72.1%), females literate 1,503,249 
(49.6%); Sabah (1970)—total population literate (age 10 and over) 188,280 (44.3%), males literate 122,663 
(55.2%), females literate 65,617 (32.4%); Sarawak (1970)—total population literate (age 10 and over) 225,114 
(38.3%), males literate 142,857 (48.6%), females literate 82,257 (27.9%). 

Health: West Malaysia (1974): doctors 2,167 (1 per 4,390 persons); hospital beds 28,699 (1 per 332 persons). 
Sabah (1974): doctors 78 (1 per 9,721 persons); hospital beds 2,004 (1 per 378 persons). Sarawak (1974): 
doctors 107 (1 per 9,775 persons); hospital beds 2,118 (1 per 494 persons). Daily per capita caloric intake: 


> West ysia (1970) 2,400 calories; Sabah (1964-66) 2,430 calories; Sarawak (1964-66) 2,430 calories 


(FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,240 calories). 


 *Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. | +Number of events; data are for medically certi- 
: rin sted deaths comprising about 45% of total deaths. tJanuary-May 1973.  §Figures given 
J dai rg \|Total includes statistical 


East Malaysia, comprising about 16% of overall total. 
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town. Pandua succeeded Gaur as capital 
of western Bengal about 1340, but in 1455 
Gaur resumed its former status under the 
Muslims. Pop. (1971) town, 6,691; district, 
1,612,657. 


mal de caderas (animal disease): see naga- 
na. 


mal de mer: see motion sickness. 


Malden, city, Middlesex County, eastern 
Massachusetts, U.S., on the Malden River, a 
branch of the Mystic River, just north of Bos- 
ton. It is bounded by the towns of Melrose, 
Revere, Everett, and Medford and by Middle- 
sex Fells Park, a state reservation. Settled in 
1640, it became a part of Charlestown and 
was known as the Mystic Side. In 1649 it was 
incorporated as a town and named after Mal- 
den; now part of Kingston upon Thames. The 
city is mainly residential with some light in- 
dustrial development; it is also an important 
suburban Boston shopping centre. Manufac- 
tures include rubber footwear, electronic and 
aircraft engine parts, metal cans, paints, 
drugs, and knitted clothing. The city’s Bell 
Rock Memorial Park was named for the bell 
that in colonial times summoned the people to 
worship or sounded alarms in times of dan- 
ger; there is a Civil War Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument atop the rock. Inc. city, 1881. 
Pop. (1980) 53,386. 

42°26’ N, 71°04’ W 

Malden and Coombe, former municipal 
borough of the county of Surrey, England; 
since 1965, part of the royal borough of King- 
ston upon Thames (q.v.). 


Malden Island, formerly INDEPENDENCE IS- 
LAND, coral atoll in the Central and Southern 
Line islands, southwest Pacific Ocean, 1,700 
mi (2,700 km) south of Hawaii. A level forma- 
tion with a land area of 11 sq mi (28 sq km) 
and a large lagoon, it was discovered (1825) 
by the British navigator John Byron. During 
the second half of the 19th century, when its 
guano deposits were being worked, the island 
was claimed by the U.S. under the Guano Act 
of 1856. It is now administered as a part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Malden, which has 
remnants of an old Polynesian habitation, 
played a role in British nuclear weapons tests 
of the 1950s. 

4°03’ S, 154°59’ W 

Maldere, Pierre van (1729-68), Belgian 
composer. 

-symphonic writing style 17:914e 


Maldive Islands, officially pDIvEHI RAAJJE 
(Republic of Maldives), chain of 1,087 small 
coral islands grouped in clusters, or atolls, in 
the Indian Ocean about 400 mi (650 km) 
southwest of the southern tip of India. Total 
area is 115 sq mi (298 sq km). One and Half 
Degree Channel separates the main chain of 
islands from Huvadu and the southern atolls. 
Of the islands, 210 are inhabited; for adminis- 
trative purposes, they are divided into 19 
atolls, each known by a letter of the Maldivi- 
an alphabet in addition to its geographical 
name. The most populous atolls include: 
Male (the capital), Tiladummati, Ihavan- 
diffulu, North Malosmadulu, and Suvadiva. 
The Maldivians are a mixed people, speaking 
an Indo-European language called Divehi. 
The first settlers, who probably went to the 
Maldives from Ceylon about ap 500, were 
Buddhists. Islam was adopted in the 12th cen- 
tury. The Portuguese established themselves 
in Male from 1558 to 1573. In the 17th cen- 
tury, the islands, a sultanate, were under the 
protection of the Dutch rulers of Ceylon and, 
following that, of the British when they took 
possession of Ceylon, though not formally re- 
corded as a protectorate until the agreement 
of 1887. In 1932, before which time most of 
the administrative powers rested with sultans 
or sultanas, the first democratic constitution 
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was enacted, the country remaining a sultan- 
ate. In 1953 a republic was proclaimed, but 
late in the same year the sultanate was revert- 
ed to. In 1965 the Maldive Islands attained 
full political independence, and in 1968 a new 
republic was inaugurated and the former sul- 
tanate abolished. In the meantime, after Cey- 
lon became independent in 1948, a series of 
agreements reaffirmed British defense obliga- 
tions. When the Maldives attained their inde- 
pendence, Britain’s responsibility for their de- 
fense ceased. 

Vegetation on the atolls consists mainly of 
low tropical plants. Coconut palms and 
breadiruit trees grow on all of the islands, and 
fruits and vegetables such as mangoes, 
papaws, plantains, pumpkins, and sweet 
potatoes also are found. The chief industry is 
fishing. “Maldive fish” prepared from bonito 
and tuna is the main export. The limited in- 
dustries include lace making and the produc- 
tion of coir (coconut-husk fibre). Tourism 
became an important source of income in the 
late 1970s. Pop. (1978) 143,469. 
3°15’ N, 73°00’ E 
-Arabian Sea ridge topography 1:1060b 
‘Indo-Iranian languages distribution map 9:442 
-map, Asia 2:149 


Maldive Ridge, submarine feature, Arabian 


Sea. 

3°00’ N, 73°00’ E 

‘Arabian Sea submarine topography 1:1060b 
Maldon, town, central Victoria, Australia, 
on Mt. Tarrangower near the Cairn Curran 
Reservoir. Founded in 1853 after a gold dis- 
covery, it was named for Maldon, Essex. Al- 
though the last large mine was closed in 1926, 
tourists find amusement in panning for gold. 
The town has been declared a “notable his- 
torical exhibit” by the state branch of the Na- 
tional Trust and has a folk museum. The re- 
gion supports wheat and sheep farming, while 
the town produces dairy foods, chemicals, 
and shoes. Pop. (1976) 1,864. 

37°00’ S, 144°04' E 

Maldon, borough, market town, and North 
Sea port, county of Essex, England, situated 
on the south side of the Blackwater Estuary. 
The site was occupied in prehistoric times and 
the present “burg” established by the Saxon 
king Edward the Elder in 916. A battle, com- 
memorated in the Old English poem “The 
Battle of Maldon,” was fought between the 
English and the victorious Danes in 991. Mal- 
don remained a royal town and was in fact re- 
ferred to as terra regis in the Domesday Book 
of 1086. Henry II granted the borough its first 
charter in 1171, Several medieval buildings re- 
main, including All Saints Church, the 15th- 
century d’Arcy Tower, or Moot Hall, the 
Yard of the Blue Boar Inn, and the vicarage. 
The Plume Library, bequeathed to the town 
in 1704, contains rare books and manuscripts. 
Maldon attracts many summer visitors and 
serves as a small yachting centre on the Black- 
water. Local industries include timber and 
flour mills, an oyster fishery, and some ship- 
ping. Pop. (1973 est.) 14,350. 

51°45’ N, 0°40’ E 

Maldonado, department, southeastern Uru- 
guay, bounded on the southeast by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the southwest by the Rio de la 
Plata. One of Uruguay’s smallest departments 
(1,817 sq mi [4,705 sq km]), Maldonado was 
formed in 1816 and originally included Rocha 
department to the northeast. Its economy is 
varied: raising of cattle and sheep and agricul- 
ture (grains, corn, wine grapes, sugar beets, 
and vegetables) formerly provided. much of 
the income, but in the 20th century tourism 
has become important with the development 
of such beach resorts as Piridpolis, Punta del 
Este (q.v.), and Solis, Lime, granite, marble, 
and porphyry are quarried; other industries 


include flour milling, sugar refining, and wine- 
making. Maldonado, the capital, and other 
cities in the south are linked by highway and 
rail to Montevideo. Pop. (1975) 75,617. 

‘area and population table 18:1096 


Maldonado, capital, Maldonado depart- 
ment, southeastern Uruguay. Founded in 
1757, it was sacked by British forces in 1806, 
but many colonial buildings and ruins of 
Spanish fortifications remain. Especially note- 
worthy are the watchtower (El Vigia), fortifi- 
cations on Isla Gorriti (an island that shelters 
Maldonado’s port), the parish church, and the 
Mazzoni Museum. Grains and wool are the 
principal trade commodities; the main indus- 
try is seal fishing at Isla Lobos, a few miles 
south-southeast. Maldonado is linked by rail 
and highway to Montevideo, and it has an air- 
field. Pop. (latest census) 15,361. 

34°54’ S, 54°57’ W 

‘map, Uruguay 18:1095 

Male, Emile (1862-1954), French art histori- 
an 


‘Well of Moses interpretation 16:893g 


Male Atoll, chief island and capital of the 
Maldive Islands, a republic in the Indian 
Ocean, about 400 mi (650 km) southwest of 
Sri Lanka. In addition to being seat of govern- 
ment for the Maldives, it is a trade centre, 
chief products being coconuts, breadfruit, fish 
(bonito and tuna), and woven palm mats. 
Pop. (1978) 29,555. , 

4°10' N, 73°30’ E 

-map, India 9:279 

Malebo Pool (Congo and Zaire): see Stanley 
Pool, 


Malebranche, Nicolas (b. Aug. 6, 1638, 
Paris—d. Oct. 13, 1715, Paris), Roman Cath- 
olic priest, theologian, and major philosopher 
of Cartesianism, the school of philosophy 
arising from the work of the French Rational- 
ist René Descartes. Malebranche’s philosophy 
sought to synthesize Cartesianism with the 
thought of St. Augustine and with Neoplato- 
nism. 

The youngest child of a secretary to King 
Louis XIII, Malebranche, who suffered from 
malformation of the spine, studied philosophy 
and theology at the Collége de la Marche and 
the Sorbonne and then joined the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory; he was ordained priest in 
1664. Chancing to read Descartes’s Traité de 
homme (“Treatise on Man”), he felt com- 
pelled to begin a systematic study of math- 
ematics, physics, and the writings of Des- 
cartes. 


foe 


Malebranche, engraving by de Rochefort, 
1707 
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Malebranche’s principal work is De la re- 
cherche de la vérité, 3 vol. (1674-75; Search 
After Truth, 1694-95). Criticism of its theolo- 
gy by others led him to amplify his views in 
Traité de la nature et de la grace (1680; Trea- 
tise of Nature and Grace, 1695). His Entre- 
tiens sur la métaphysique et sur la religion 
(1688; “Dialogues on Metaphysics and on 
Religion”), a series of 14 dialogues, has been 
called the best introduction to his system. His 
other writings include research into the nature 


of light and colour and studies in infinitesimal 
calculus and in the psychology of vision. His 
scientific works won him election to the 
Académie des Sciences in 1699. Also influen- 
tial are his Méditations chrétiennes (1683; 
“Christian Meditations”) and Traité de 
morale (1683; A Treatise of Morality, 1699). 

Central to Malebranche’s metaphysics is his 
doctrine that “we see all things in God.” Hu- 
man knowledge of both the internal and the 
external world is not possible except as the re- 
sult of a relation between man and God. 
Changes, whether of the position of physical 
objects or of the thoughts of an individual, are 
directly caused not, as popularly supposed, by 
the objects or individuals themselves but by 
God. What are commonly called “causes” are 
merely “occasions” on which God acts to pro- 
duce effects. This view, known as Occasional- 
ism, hesitantly and inconsistently applied by 
Descartes, was completely developed by 
Malebranche. Cartesian dualism between 
body and mind was also rendered compatible 
with orthodox Catholicism by Malebranche. 
The inability of minds and bodies to interact 
is, according to Malebranche, simply a special 
case of the impossibility of interaction be- 
tween created things in general. _ 

With reference to sensation, Malebranche 
believed that sensory experiences have only a 
pragmatic value, appraising men of harm or 
benefit to their bodies. As aids in reaching 
knowledge, they are deceptive because they 
do not bear genuine witness to the actual na- 
ture of things perceived. The colour red, for 
example, is to be regarded not as an observ- 
able quality of a perceived item but as a mo- 
mentary modification of the mind caused by 
God. Ideas alone are the objects of human 
thought processes, All such ideas are eternally 
contained in a single archetypal or model idea 
of the essence of matter called “‘intelligible ex- 
tension.” God’s mind or reason contains ideas 
of all of the truths that men can discover. 
God’s creation occurred after his contempla- 
tion of the same ideas, which are known only 
partially by men but are completely known to 
God. In contrast to Descartes’s notion that 
men can directly perceive themselves, Male- 
branche declared that a person can know that 
he is but not what he is. He also reversed the 
Cartesian dictum that human existence can 
be known without demonstration, whereas 
God’s requires demonstration; Malebranche 
held that man’s own nature is completely un- 
knowable, whereas God’s is an immediate 
certainty needing no proof. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. V. Delbos, Etude de la philoso- 
phie de Malebranche (1924); M. Guéroult, Male- 
branche (3 vol., 1955-59); G. Dreyfus, La Volonté 
selon Malebranche (1958). 

‘Cartesian mind—matter dualism 3;968g 
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Malecite, Algonkian-speaking Indians who 
occupied the Saint John Valley in what is now 
New Brunswick and also extended into the 
northeastern corner of Maine. Their language 
was closely related to that of the Passama- 
quoddy (q.v.), and they were members of the 
Abnaki (q.v.) confederacy. The Malecite prac- 
ticed corn (maize) cultivation, as well as hunt- 
ing and fishing. Birch bark and wood were the 
major materials for manufacture of utensils, 
tools, and weapons. A tribal council, consist- 
ing of the war chief, the civil chief, and repre- 
sentatives of each family decided most tribal 
questions; a general council of the entire tribe 
decided war matters. 

Although the Malecite were probably en- 
countered by English and French explorers as 
early as the middle of the 16th century, the 
first record of such contact dates from Samuel 
de Champlain’s voyage of 1604. Fort-La 
Tour, built on the Saint John River early in 
the 17th century, became a centre for the 
tribe, where they learned to use firearms and 
other European implements. The few French 


‘settlers in this area intermarried with the 
Malecite, strengthening their alliance with the 


French and their hostility to the English, After 


y 
* 


‘the English gained control of the Malecite ter- 


ritory, there were disputes over land until 
1776, after which certain lands were assigned 
to the Indians. By 1856 their territory was re- 
duced to the Tobique River Valley and anoth- 
er small tract. The descendants of the Male- 
cite live in New Brunswick, Quebec Province, 
and Maine. 
-map, North American Peoples and 

Cultures 13:214 
-Woodlands Indian culture 6:169b; map 


Malegaon, town, Nasik district, Maharash- 
tra state, western India, on the Girna River, 
northeast of Nasik town on the Bombay-Del- 
hi highway. An important market for agricul- 
tural produce, it was an early centre of the 
handloom industry. It has rapidly industrial- 
ized and recorded remarkable growth since 
the 1940s. Cotton and silk goods are exported 
to Bombay, Pune (Poona), and Satara. The 
town has three colleges affiliated with the 
University of Poona. Pop. (1971) 191,847. 
20°33’ N, 74°32’ E 
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maleic acid, also called cis-BUTENEDIOIC 
aciD (HO2zCCH=CHCOzH), unsaturated or- 
peo dibasic acid, used in making polyesters 
or fibre-reinforced laminated moldings and 
paint vehicles and in the manufacture of fu- 
maric acid and many other chemical products. 
Maleic acid and its anhydride (C4H2Os) are 
prepared industrially by the catalytic oxida- 
tion of benzene. 

Maleic acid shows reactions typical of both 
olefins and carboxylic acids. Commercially 
important reactions of the acid groups include 
esterification with glycols to polyesters and 
dehydration to the anhydride. The double 
bond is involved in conversions to fumaric 
acid, to sulfosuccinic acid (used in wetting 
agents), and to Malathion (an insecticide). 

Maleic acid crystallizes in colourless mono- 
clinic prisms; it is easily soluble in water or 
acetone but insoluble in carbon tetrachloride 
or benzene. It melts at 139-140° C; at higher 
temperatures it forms the anhydride, which, 
like the acid, is irritating to the skin and toxic. 

Maleic anhydride is interchangeable with the 
acid in most applications. It crystallizes as 
colourless needles; its melting point is 60° C, 
its boiling point 197-199° C. It is soluble in 
water and in ordinary organic solvents. 

Fumaric acid, or trans-butenedioic acid, the 

eometrical isomer of maleic acid, occurs in 
umitory (Fumaria officinalis), in various fun- 
gi, and in Iceland moss. Like maleic acid, it is 
used in polyesters, and since it is nontoxic, un- 
like maleic acid, as an acidulant in foods. It is 
produced by isomerization of maleic acid or 
by fermentation of molasses. Its reactions are 
generally similar to those of maleic acid, al- 
though its geometry prevents it from forming 
an anhydride. It is very much less soluble in 
water and most other solvents than its isomer. 
Fumaric acid melts at 300-302° C and sub- 
limes at 165° C (1:7 mm Hg). 

-geometric isomeric characteristics 9:1039d; 

table 
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Malekula, also spelled MALLICOLO, second 
largest island (781 sq mi [2,023 sq km]) of the 
New Hebrides Anglo-French condominium, 
in the southwest Pacific Ocean. Volcanic in 
origin, it is 45 mi (72 km) long by 23 mi wide 
and lies 20 mi south of Espiritu Santo, largest 
of the group, across the Malo (Bougainville) 
Strait. Its central mountain range rises to Mt. 
Penot, 2,925 ft (892 m). The island’s fertile 
coast has several good harbours, including 
Port Stanley, Bushman’s Bay (British adminis- 
trative headquarters), and Port Sandwich (site 
of the French headquarters at Lamap). Copra 
and coffee are exported, and there are a hospi- 
tal and several airstrips. Pop. (1972 est.) 
12,300, including oudying islands. 

16°15’ S, 167°30' E 
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Malel, medieval West African kingdom. 
‘location and later kingdom prototype 19:761f 


Malenkiye deti (1925), later called or 
DVUKH DO PYATI (From Two to Five, 1963), 
book by Korney Chukovsky. 

-Soviet children’s literature 4:241h 


Malenkov, Georgy M(aksimilianovich) 
(b. Jan. 8, 1902, Orenburg, now in the Russian 
S.F.S.R.), prominent Soviet statesman and 
Communist Party official who was prime min- 
ister of the Soviet Union immediately after the 
death of Joseph Stalin. 


<< pa 


Malenkov, 1956 
EB Inc. 


Having joined the Red Army (1919) during 
the civil war that followed the October Revo- 
lution (1917), Malenkov joined the Commu- 
nist Party in 1920 and served as a political 
commissar for the Bolsheviks in Turkistan. 
Back in Moscow after the war, he studied en- 
gineering at the Higher Technical School 
(1922-25), where he also acted as secretary of 
the school’s party organization. After gradua- 
tion, he was appointed to a post in the bu- 
reaucracy of the party’s Central Committee. 
He became closely associated with Stalin and 
in 1934 was placed in charge of the distribu- 
tion of party personnel and the direction of lo- 
cal party organizations, which involved him 
deeply in the great party purge of the late 
1930s. 

In 1939, Malenkov was made head of the 
party’s Cadres Directorate, which gave him 
authority over all personnel matters within 
the party bureaucracy; he also was elected a 
member and a secretary of the party’s Central 
Committee and a member of its Orgburo (or- 
ganization bureau). In February 1941, he 
became a candidate member of the Politburo. 

When Germany invaded the Soviet Union 
(June 1941), Malenkov was appointed to the 
State Defense Committee, the small group 
that directed the country during the war, and 
bore primary responsibility for the production 
of aircraft. He also became chairman of a 
committee that supervised the economic 
rehabilitation of areas liberated from German 
occupation (1943), After the war he was made 
a full member of the Politburo (March 1946), 
second secretary of the Central Committee, 
and deputy prime minister and was generally 
regarded as one of Stalin’s closest collabora- 
tors. But he also became engaged in a bitter 
rivalry with Andrey A. Zhdanov, who, by in- 
stigating an attack on Malenkov’s manage- 
ment of the dismantling and transporting of 
German industrial equipment to the Soviet 
Union, caused his prestige and power to wane 
and contributed to the loss of his post in the 
party Secretariat by the end of 1946. . 

Within two years, however, Malenkov had 
regained his position as one of Stalin’s chief 
lieutenants, and, when Stalin died ‘(March 
1953), he ‘assumed the post of senior party 
secretary as well as chairman of the Council 
of Ministers (i.e., prime minister). Although a 
few weeks later he was compelled to yield his 
top party post to Nikita Khrushchev, he 
worked for the next two years to reduce ap- 
propriations for arms production, increase the 
production of consumer goods at the immedi- 
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ate expense of heavy industry, and provide 
greater incentive for collective farm workers 
to increase agricultural production. His pro- 
grams were opposed by other party leaders, 
however, and in February 1955 he was also 
forced to resign as prime minister. 
Subsequently, Malenkov’s only government 
post was directing the ministry in charge of 
power stations. He retained his influential po- 
sition on the party Presidium (formerly the 
Politburo), however, until 1957, when, after 
participating in an unsuccessful effort by the 
anti-party group (q.v.) to depose Khrushchev, 
he was expelled from both the Presidium and 
the Central Committee and removed from his 
ministerial position. It was reported later that 
Malenkov had been placed in charge of a 
power station at Ust-Kamenogorsk in the Ka- 
zakh S.S.R., and in 1964 it was disclosed that 
he had also been expelled from the Commu- 
nist Party. 
-Eastern European policy 4:1024b 
‘political career and purge 16:82c 
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Malente-Gremsmiihlen, village, Schleswig- 
Holstein Land (state), northeastern West Ger- 
many, between two lakes, the Kellersee and 
the Dieksee, 35 mi (56 km) north of Liibeck. 
Until 1937 a part of the former Land of Ol- 
denburg, it is now a popular summer resort in 
the heart of the Holsteinische Schweiz lake re- 
gion, with hydrotherapy facilities (Kneipp 
spa) and some light manufacturing. Pop. 
(1979 est.) 10,599. 

54°10’ N, 10°33’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:47 
Malentendu, Le (1944), Eng. trans. cross 
PURPOSE (1948), play by Albert Camus. 
‘theatre of the absurd landmark 3:712d 


male pattern balding, condition of progres- 
sive loss of the scalp hair, beginning with a 
characteristic recession of the hairline at the 
front or thinning of the crown hair and pro- 
ceeding, in extreme cases, until only a thin rim 
of hair is left at the sides and back of the head 
(the “Hippocratic wreath’). Pattern balding 
has a hereditary basis; it varies in degree and 
tends to be dependent on male-hormone lev- 
els in the blood. Usually seen in persons with 
comparatively heavy body and facial hair, 
male pattern balding is characteristically fre- 
quent in people with origins in the European 
and Australian geographical races. In Aus- 
tralian Aborigines it is often accompanied by 
balding of the calves of the legs, and it is rare 
among Asians, American Indians, and Afri- 
cans. 


Malesherbes, Chrétien Guillaume de La- 
moignon de (b. Dec. 6, 1721, Paris—d. April 
22, 1794, Paris), lawyer and royal administra- 


Malesherbes, engraving by P.-M. Alix 
By courtesy. of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
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tor who attempted, with limited success, to in- 
troduce reforms into France’s autocratic re- 
gime during the reigns of Kings Louis XV 
(ruled 1715-74) and Louis XVI (ruled 1774- 
92). ; 

Malesherbes’s father, Guillaume de Lamoi- 
gnon, was a prominent member of the no- 
blesse de robe (judicial nobility). After com- 
pleting his legal training, Malesherbes was 
made a counsellor in the Parlement (high 
court of justice) of Paris in 1744. When his fa- 
ther became chancellor of France under Louis 
XV in 1750, Malesherbes was appointed presi- 
dent of the Cour des Aides in Paris and direc- 
teur de la librairie (director of the press), the 
chief censor of published material. The latter 
office, which he held until 1763, gave him the 
authority to allow the Philosophes, as writers 
of the Eniightenment were known, to publish 
many of their works. In particular, most of 
the volumes of Denis Diderot’s Encyclopédie, 
which adopted a skeptical attitude toward 
Roman Catholic and feudal institutions, were 
published during this period. 

Although Malesherbes recognized the need 
for reforms, his fear of royal absolutism 
caused him to side with the parlements in 
their attempts to block the King’s plans for 
financial reforms. Hence he opposed the sus- 
pension of several of the parlements (1771) by 
the chancellor, René-Nicolas de Maupeou; as 
a consequence, Malesherbes was banished to 
his estates near Pithiviers. 

When King Louis XVI ascended the throne 
in 1774, the parlements were reinstated, and 
Malesherbes was again made president of the 
Cour des Aides. In July 1775 he became secre- 
tary of state for the royal household, thereby 
gaining control over the administration of a 
considerable part of the government of Paris 
and the provinces. He instituted prison re- 
forms, put a stop to the misuse of lettres de 
cachet (royal orders for the arbitrary arrests 
of subjects), and supported the far-reaching 
economic reforms of the comptroller general, 
Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot. Nevertheless, 
Malesherbes failed to win the King’s support 
for his projects. He resigned in May 1776, a 
few days before Turgot was dismissed from 
office. During the next 13 years Malesherbes 
campaigned for civil rights for French Protes- 
tants. 

The Revolution broke out in 1789, and in 
December 1792 Malesherbes emerged from 
retirement to help conduct the defense of 
Louis XVI, who was on trial for treason 
before the Convention (the revolutionary as- 
sembly). Arrested in December 1793 and con- 
demned as a counterrevolutionary, Males- 
herbes was guillotined with his daughter and 
grandchildren. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Henri Robert, Malesherbes 
(1927); John M.S. Allison, Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, Defender and Reformer of the 
French Monarchy (1938)... ~ 
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Malestroit, Truce of (1343), armistice 
negotiated by legates of Pope Clement VI be- 
tween troops of two French noblemen, 
Charles of Blois and John of Montfort, both 
claiming the succession to the Duchy of Bre- 
tagne. 

-duchy of Brittany succession conflict 9:16h 


Malet, Claude Francois de (b. June 28, 
1754, Dole, Fr.—d. Oct. 29, 1812, Paris), 
French general who conspired against Napo- 
leon and attempted an almost successful coup 
d’etat on Oct, 22-23, 1812. 

The descendant of a noble family, Malet had 
his first military experience with the king’s 
musketeers in 1771; when the Revolution 
broke out he enthusiastically supported it, 
though he was disinherited for his open apos- 
tasy. He joined the Revolutionary army in 
1791 and was aide de camp to Gen. Charles 
de Hesse, serving on the Rhine. His military 


career for the next eight years was uneventful, 
but in August 1799 he was sent to defend the 
Little Saint Bernard Pass and was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier general for distin- 
guished service. 


Malet, detail from a lithograph by Gervais 
(c. 19th century) 


Giraudon 


An ardent republican, Malet accepted Napo- 
leon’s proclamation of the empire in May 
1804 with great reluctance. After 1805 he 
served in Italy but was cashiered in May 1808 
for dealing on the black market. The follow- 
ing year he was imprisoned in Paris on suspi- 
cion of belonging to the Societé des Phila- 
delphes, an anti-Bonapartist secret society. 
From July 1810 he was kept under house ar- 
rest in Paris but escaped on the night of Oct. 
22-23, 1812. Assuming the identity of ‘““Génér- 
al Lamotte,”’ he went to the barracks of the 
Second Paris Guard and proclaimed that Na- 
poleon had died in Russia and that he had 
been named commandant of Paris by a 
“provisional. government.” The Guards be- 
lieved him, and he was able to secure the re- 
lease from prison of two pro-republican gen- 
erals and to shoot the governor of Paris 
before being arrested. 

A: few days later Malet was court-martialled 
and shot. His conspiracy, which was nearly 
successful, deeply disturbed Napoleon, who 
hastened his return from Russia. The events 
are treated in Guido Artom’s Napoleone é 
morto in Russia (1968; Napoleon Is Dead in 
Russia, 1970). 


Maletsunyane Falls, single cataract on a 
tributary of the Orange River in Lesotho, 
Africa, 75 mi (121 km) southeast of Maseru. 
With a drop of 630 ft (192 m), it is one of the 
world’s highest waterfalls and is important to 
Lesotho as a tourist attraction. 

29°53’ S, 28°04’ E 

‘height and drop table 19:638 

Malevich, Kazimir Severinovich (b. Feb. 
23 [Feb. 11, old style], 1878, Kiev—d. May 
15, 1935, Leningrad), painter who was the 
founder of the Suprematist school of abstract 
painting. He was trained at the Kiev School of 
Art and the Moscow Academy of Fine Arts. 
In his early work he followed Impressionism 
as well as Fauvism and, after a trip to Paris in 
1912, was influenced by Picasso and Cubism, 
as can be seen in his “Scissors Grinder” (1912; 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, 
Conn.). 

In 1913 Malevich created abstract geometri- 
cal patterns in a manner he called Suprema- 
tism (q.v.). From 1919 to 1921 he taught 
painting in Moscow and Leningrad, where he 
lived the rest of his life. On a 1926 visit to the 
Bauhaus in Weimar he met Wassily Kan- 


dinsky and published a book on his theory un-- 


der the title Die gegenstandslose Welt (‘The 
Nonobjective World’), Later, when Soviet 
politicians decided against modern art, Male- 
vich and his art were doomed. He died in pov- 
erty and oblivion. R 
Malevich was the first to exhibit paintings 
composed of abstract geometrical elements. 
He constantly strove to produce pure, cere- 
bral compositions, repudiating all sensuality 


and representation in art. Such works as his 
“Bight Red Rectangles” (1914-15; Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam) and his “Large Strong 
Cross on White” (1916-17; Stedelijk Mu- 
seum, Amsterdam) achieve variety and inter- 
est within the strictest simplicity of form and 
colour. His well-known “White on White” 
(1918; Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City) carries his Suprematist theories to their 
logical conclusion. 

‘avant-garde art and Suprematism 19:480b 


malformation, biological 11:378, any 
structural abnormality that may occur during 
the development of a plant or animal. 

The text article covers animal malformations 
(repetition or deficiency of parts, doubling of 
parts) and plant malformations (exaggerated 
growth, alteration of floral parts, transloca- 
tion of organs, witches’-brooms, and fascia- 
tion). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘aberrant forms and extinction of 
ammonites 7:562d 
‘abnormal cell growth disease 
manifestations 5:858c 
‘auditory damage in human fetus 5:1136d 
‘biological development types and 
phases 5:645e 
‘brain tumours and treatment 12:1050g 
‘embryogenesis and abnormal 
development 6:749c 
‘embryo poison sensitivity, and innervation for 
missing or extra organs 5:633a passim 
to 635h 
‘endocrine system tumours 6:825b 
evolutionary theories and early ideas 7:7f 
extinction accompaniments 7:576g 
‘fetal disease causation 4:219h 
‘fish population variations 14:827a 
‘growth disorders and body distortions 5:658c 
‘homopteran destruction of plant 
structure 8:1036h 
‘mutation types and effects 12:754b 
-plant disease diagnosis factors 5:882d 
-radiation-induced mutation illus. 15:381 
“reproductive system congenital 
defects 15:697a 
-sexual mosaics and abnormalities 16:592a 
-speech impediments from cleft palate 17:487b 


Malherbe, Daniel Francois (b. May 28, 
1881, Paarl, S.Afr.—d. April 12, 1969, 
Bloemfontein), South African novelist, poet, 
and dramatist whose work helped establish 
Afrikaans as the cultural language of South 
Africa. He published many volumes of poetry 
and. drama but is known primarily as a novel- 
ist for such works as Vergeet nil (1913; 
“Don’t Forget”), a popular novel about the 
Boer War; Die Meulenaar (1936; “The Mill- 
er”); Saul (1933-37), a biblical trilogy; and 
En die wawiele rol (1945; “And the Wagon 
Wheels Roll On”), which describes the Great 
Trek. He served as professor of literature at 
the University of Bloemfontein (1922-42). 


Malherbe, Francois de (b. 1555, in or near 
Caen, Fr:—d. Oct. 16, 1628, Paris), poet who 


Frangois de Malherbe, engraving after an oil painting by 
Adrien Dumoutier (18th century) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, JR. Freeman 
& Co. Ltd. : ait 


described himself as un excellent arrangeur de 
syllabes and theoretician whose insistence 
upon strict form, restraint, and purity of dic- 
tion prepared the way for French classicism. 
He received a Protestant education at Caen 


and Paris and later at the universities of Basel 
(1571) and Heidelberg (1573) but was shortly 
converted to a lukewarm Catholicism. His 


In 1577 he went to Provence as secretary to 
the governor, Henri d’Angouléme. His first 
published poem was Les Larmes de saint 


Pierre (1587; “The Tears of St. Peter’), a flor- 
id imitation of Luigi Tansillo’s Lagrime di San 


earliest surviving poems, in the style of the 
Pléiade, date from 1575. 


MAL 1 y 
pc name: République du Mali (Republic 


mbes nie western Africa. 

Form of government: republic. 

Official language: French. — 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 478,822 sq mi, 4,240,142 sq km. 
Population: Sy estimate) 4,390,000; (1973 
estimate) 5,376,400. 

Capital: Bamako. 

Monetary big 1 Mali franc (MFr.) = 100 cen- 
times. — 


Seceerictey , 

Population: t973) density 11.2 per sq mi, 4.3 

per sq km; (1970) urban 12%, rural 88%; (1970) 

male 49. female 50.15%; (1970) under 15 49.1%, 15-29 22.1%, 30-44 16.5%, 45-59 9.1%, 60-69 2.5%, 70 

and over 0.6%.* 

Vital statistics: (1965-70) births per 1,000 population 49.8, deaths per 1,000 population 26.6, natural increase 

per 1,000 population 23.2; (1965-70) life expectancy at birth—37. re (late 1960s) major causes of death—main 

‘diseases are malaria, sleeping sickness, leprosy, tuberculosis, and bilharziasis. 

ioiiale: Gemspadiion (1963 estimate): Bambara 1,000,000, Fulani 450,000, Senufo 375,000, Marka 280,000, 
240,000, Songhai 230,000, Malinke 200, 000, Dogon 130,000. Religious affiliation (late 1960s): Muslim 

ey onal beliefs 30%, ‘Roman Catholic 1%, other 4%. 


“Budget: (1972). Revenue: MFr. 25, 760,000,000 (customs and excise 25.6%, turnover and production taxes 
24.9%; regional transfers 15.8%; direct taxes 14. 9%). Expenditures: MFr. 25, 761,000,000 (education 30.1%, 
defense and security 16.6%, regional transfers 16.5%, social affairs 8.3%, investment 6.8%). Tota/ national 
debt (1972): U.S. $324,000,000.+ Tourism (1969). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $44,000,000. Expenditures by 
nationals ; abroad: no data available. 


Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current ainat prices, 1972): U.S. $370,000,000 (U.S. $70 per capita). 


Origin of gross domestic product 1964 1970 
(at market uriees)- valuein %of valuein % of 
Sat Tess a7 000,000 total 000,000 total 
Bat MFr. value MFr. value 
neces: forestry, hunting, fishing 38,020 45.0 66,300 44.7 
mining, quarrying _- 50 0.1 tis See 
manufacturing 5,450 6.5 12,500 8.4 
construction — _ 6,000 PAL 7,000 47 
electricity, gas, water 500 0.6 1,500 1.0 
transport, storage, communication 3,000 3.6 6,000 4.0 
trade 19,700 23.3 35,000 23.6 
banking, insurance, real estate ee Sex t t 
public administration, defense 9,400 11.1 17,000 11.4 
services She 2,360 2.8 3,200 2.2 
total 84,480 100.0* 148, 500 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1972). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: millet and sorghum 
700,000, cassava 160,000, rice, paddy 150,000, peanuts (groundnuts), unshelled 130,000, seed cotton 75,000, 

corn (maize) 60,000, roundwood 2,900, 000 cu m; livestock (no. of live animals): cattle 5 000, 000 head, sheep 

5,500,000 head, goats 5,350,000 head; fish, landed 90,000. Mining, quarrying: salt 3,000. Manufacturing: beef 

and veal 49,000, mutton and goat meat 34, 000, cement 42,000. 

cco (1971) installed electrical capacity 28,500 kW,§ (1972) production 52,000,000 kWhr (9.9 kWhr per 

capita 

Pe Persons economically active: (1970) 2,848,000 (56.0%), (1973) unemployed 390.|| 

Price and earnings indexes: no data available. 

area (1970): total area 124,000,000 hectares (meadows and pastures 24.2%; agricultural and under per- 

Ealuvation 9.3%; forested 3.6%; built-on, wasteland, unused but potentially productive, and other 


Im 5 (1971): MFr. 30,870,000,000 (sugar and honey 10.3%; petroleum products 9.5%; machinery, other than 

cere 5%; transport equipment 8. 6%, of which, road motor vehicles 6.3%; chemicals 7. 9%; electrical ma- 

chinery, ap ratus, appliances 5.2%; crude vegetable materials 4.5%; textile yarn, fabric, made- -up articles, 

and related products 4.4%, of which, woven cotton fabric 2.7%; iron and steel 4.1 %). Major import sources: 

France 44.4%, Ivory Coast 10.5%, Senegal 6.3%, China 6.2%, Soviet Union 6.0%. 

( oe MFr. 15,880,000,000 (live animals 26.8%, of which, bovine cattle 20.9%; raw cotton, other than 

6%; oilseeds, oil nuts, and oil kernels 17. 2%: fish, salted, dried, or smoked 6. 1%). Major export 

: Ivory Coast 27.2%, France 20.1%, Senegal 8. 1%, Ghana ims 9%, Japan 2.7%. 

1d communication 

t. Railroads (1972): length 426 mi, 686 km; passenger-mi 59,000,000, passenger-km 95,000,000; short 

cargo 104,000,000, metric ton-km cargo 152,000,000. Roads (1973): total length 9,137 mi, 44, 704 km 
1,075 mi, 1, 730 km). Vehicles (1973): passenger cars 15,000. Meychant marine (1974): vessels a] 00 gross 

{ over) none. Air transport: (1973) passenger-mi 45, 500, 000, passenger-km 73,200,000; short ton-mi 

2 ,000, metric ton-km cargo 1,812,000; (1974) airports With scheduled flights ‘9. 

nic ation. Daily newspapers (1.968): total number 3, total circulation 3,000, circulation per 1,000 popu- 

Radios (1972): total number of receivers 75, 000 (1 per 70 persons). Television (1972): none. Tele- 

1): 5,000 (1 per 1,028 persons). 

health r 

0-71): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 


956 6,614 © 229,879 34.8 
109 290 3,507 12.4 

184. 332 3,386 10.2 

71 92 1,551 16.9 

eo SF 151 731 : 4.8 


les literate 0.5%. 
(1971) hospital beds 3,718¢ (1 per 1,382 persons); (1970) 


(per 100;000:poplation, 1970): 2.5. Literacy (1960-61): total population literate (15 and 
liter 8 sey 
recommended minimum requirement 2,300 calories). 


ies ae 


of rounding. External debt only. Trade includes banking, 

(Re istered applicants for work. §1969-70. Government 

ra bbeser ts?! - Bohol thee” eee * 
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535. Mali 


Pietro. His friendship with two lawyers of 
Aix, the Stoic philosopher Guillaume du Vair 
and the extraordinarily learned Nicolas- 
Claude Fabri de Peiresc, developed his char- 
acter and allowed his genius to mature. In 
1600 an ode to the new queen, Marie de Médi- 
cis, made his name more widely known. 

In 1605 Malherbe went to Paris, supported 
by his friends Peiresc, du Vair, and Cardinal 
Duperron. Henry IV was neither greatly inter- 
ested in poetry nor notably generous, but 
Malherbe attained the position of court poet 
and a modest living from court patronage. He 
gathered a group of disciples, of whom Hono- 
rat de Bueil Racan and Francois Maynard are 
the best known, and much of his critical influ- 
ence was exercised in the form of sharp verbal 
thrusts, some of them preserved in Racan’s 
life of him and in the pages devoted to him in 
Gédéon Tallemant des Réaux’s Historiettes 
(c. 1659; published 1834). 

Malherbe’s prose writings consist of transla- 
tions of Livy and Seneca; about 200 letters to 
Peiresc, of interest for their picture of court 
life; and the commentary on Philippe Des- 
portes, Malherbe’s marginal annotations on 
his copy of the works of the older poet. His 
notes are detailed and entirely negative, fas- 
tening critically on minute points of workman- 
ship. Nevertheless, certain positive principles 
emerge by implication: verbal harmony, pro- 
priety, intelligibility (loose syntax, dialectal 
expressions, obscure mythological allusions, 
mixed or extravagant metaphors are all con- 
demned), above all the conception of the poet 
as craftsman rather than prophet. 

Malherbe’s own poetic work, which is not 
voluminous, may be divided into state poems; 
religious verse (Les Larmes de saint Pierre and 
a few psalms); consolations (in which Mal- 
herbe specialized); love poems; and occasion- 
al verses. The first group bulks largest, and in 
his mature period Malherbe appears as a poet 
laureate; he praises the exploits of kings or 
ministers or writes love poems for courtiers. 

His work shows poverty of imagination; he 
wrote little and slowly, repeating his ideas, im- 
ages, and rhymes from one poem to another. 
But there is a dignity and even grandeur in his 
best poems, giving satisfaction through their 
harmony and monumental strength. In essen- 
tials, French verse retained the characteristics 
stamped on it by Malherbe up to the Roman- 
tic period and beyond. 

-French literature development 10:1155a 


Malheur-Owyhee Upland, landform re- 
gion in Oregon, U.S. 
-location, landform, and river features 13:673e 


Malheur River, rises in the Malheur Nation- 
al Forest, Oregon, U.S., then flows southeast, 
north, and northeast to join the Snake River 
at Ontario at the Idaho state line, after a 
course of 165 mi (265 km). Warm Springs 
Reservoir, formed by Warm Springs Dam 
(1919), is in the river’s upper course, north of 
Riverside. The name is the French word for 

“misfortune,” and the river is probably so 
called because a cache that the explorer Peter 
Skene Ogden had made near the stream 
(1826) was stolen. 
44°03’ N, 116°59’ W 
Mali 11:381, formerly FRENCH SUDAN, land- 
locked country of West Africa, bounded by 
Algeria (north), Upper Volta and Niger (east), 
Guinea and Ivory Coast (south), and Mauri- 
tania and Senegal (west). 

The text article covers Mali’s landscape (in- 
cluding natural environment, traditional re- 
gions, and landscape under human settle- 
ment), people and population, national 
economy, administration and social condi- 
tions, cultural life and institutions, and future 
prospects. For the history of Mali, see West 
Africa, history of. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- African languages distribution map 1:226 


Mali 536 


- African political divisions map 1:208 
- African States population table 1:209 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
‘Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 
‘education reforms and French 
influence 6:398c 
-folklore as essential part of tradition 7:464f 
-French Sudan economic problems and 
development role 19:784g 
-Hamito-Semitic languages map 8:590 
‘indigenous peoples and Fulani groups 1:279f 
‘map, Africa 1:179 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
‘Niger River physiography and course 13:97a 
-Timbuktu’s historical significance 18:409d 
‘Upper Volta population distribution 18:1019h 


Mali, capital of Mali Region, northern Guin- 
ea, on the Fouta Djallon Plateau at an alti- 
tude of about 4,600 ft (1,400 m). It is the chief 
trade centre (cattle, rice, fonio — [millet], 
oranges, peanuts) for a mountainous region 
mainly inhabited by the Muslim Fulani and 
Dialonke peoples. A hydroelectric plant (18 
mi [29 km] south-southwest) on the Tantou 
River, a tributary of the Koumba, serves both 
the town and the Sangarédji cement factory at 
nearby Lébékéré. Pop. (latest est.) region, 
122,000. 

12°05’ N, 12°18’ W 
-map, Guinea 8:467 
Mali, Ancient, trading empire that flour- 
ished in West Africa from the 13th to the 16th 
centuries. The Mali empire, developed from 
the state of Kangaba, on the Upper Niger east 
of the Futa Jallon, is said to have been found- 
ed before 1000. The Mandingo inhabitants of 
Kangaba acted as middlemen in the gold 
trade during the later period of Ancient 
Ghana. Their dislike of the Soso chief Suman- 
guru’s harsh but ineffective rule provoked the 
Mandingo to revolt, and in 1230 Sundiata, the 
brother of Kangaba’s fugitive ruler, won a 
decisive victory against the Soso chief. (The 
name Mali, which meant Where the King Re- 
sides, absorbed the name Kangaba at about 
this time.) 

In extending Mali’s rule beyond Kangaba’s 
narrow confines, Sundiata (known also as 
Mari Diata; 1230-55) set a precedent for 
successive emperors. Imperial armies secured 
the gold-bearing lands of Bondu and Bambuk 
to the south, subdued the Diara in the north- 
west, and pushed down the Niger as far as 
Lake Déba. Under Mansa Misa (1312-37) 
Mali rose to the apogee of its power. He con- 
trolled the lands of the Middle Niger, ab- 
sorbed into his empire the trading cities of 
Timbuktu and Gao, and imposed his rule on 
such south-Saharan cities as Walata, as well 
as on the salt deposits of Taghaza to the 
north. He extended the eastern boundaries of 
his empire as far as the Hausa, and to the west 
invaded Tekrur and the lands of the Fulani 
and Tukulor. In Morocco, Egypt, and else- 
where he established ambassadors and im- 
perial agents and on his return from a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca (1324) established Egyptian 
scholars both in Timbuktu and Gao. 

By the 14th century the Dyula, or Wangara, 
as the Muslim traders of Mali came to be 
called, were active throughout West Africa. 
The tide that had carried Mali to success, 
however, impelled it ineluctably to decline. 
The empire outgrew its political and military 
strength: Gao rebelled (c. 1400); the Tuareg 
seized Walata and Timbuktu (1431); the peo- 
ples of Tekrur, and their neighbours—notably 
the Wolof—threw off their subjection; and 
the Mossi—in what is now the Republic of 
Upper Volta—began to harass their Mali 
overlord. By about 1550 Mali had ceased to 
be important as a political entity. 

‘ancient trade development, kingdom extent, 

and downfall 19:763b; map 762 
-ascendancy, cities, and decline 1:282g 

-expansion and trade centre control 19:797b 

-Mansa Misa’s imperial achievements 11:458c 


Malia, archaeological site on the north coast 
of Crete, Greece. A palace of the ancient Mi- 
noan civilization has been excavated there. 
-Minoan civilization sites 5:252h 
‘Minoan palace architecture and 

jewelry 19:274h 
-Mycenaen jewelry forms 10:168g; illus. 169 


Malibamatso, Orange River headwater, 
Lesotho. 

29°20’ S, 29°28’ E 

‘Orange River source and topography 13:640e 
Malibu (people): see Mompox. 


malic acid, a crystalline hydroxy dicarboxy- 
lic acid, one form of which is found in various 
plant juices. Its breakdown is a stage in the 
making of some wines. 

-Begoniales chemical substances. 2:802h 

wines in malo-lactic fermentation 19:880g 


Mali Federation, short-lived union between 
the autonomous territories of the French Su- 
dan and Senegal in West Africa. The federa- 
tion took effect on April 4, 1959, achieved 
complete independence on June 20, 1960 (re- 
maining within the French Community), and 
was dissolved by Senegal’s secession on Aug. 
20, 1960. Thereafter both countries became 
independent republics, Senegal continuing 
within the French Community and the French 
Sudan becoming the Republic of Mali. 

-Senghor’s role and effects on Senegal 16:541g 


malignancy, in medicine, tendency of a dis- 
ease, unless checked, to become progressively 
worse until it culminates in death; the term is 
also used as a synonym for cancer, 

-cancer development and course 3:763d 
-disease progression stages 5:847a 


malignant hypertension, high blood pres- 
sure of undetermined cause that is severe at 
onset, injures the retina of the eye, grows 
progressively worse, and offers little hope of 
recovery. 

‘heart and blood vessel damage 3:891d 

‘renal damage from vascular disease 7:58e 


malignant pustule (pathology): see anthrax. 


Mali Hka (Mali River), rises in the hills near 
Burma’s northern border and flows about 200 
mi (322 km) south to unite with the Nmai 
Hka and form the Irrawaddy River. 

25°42’ N 97°30’ E 

‘Irrawaddy River at source 9:898f 

‘map, Burma 3:505 


Malik, Adam (b. July 22, 1917, Pematang- 
siantar, North Sumatra, Netherlands East In- 
dies, now Indonesia), Indonesian statesman 
and nationalist political leader, president of 
the United Nations 26th General Assembly 
(1971-72). In the 1930s as a member of the 
nationalist group that sought independence 
for The Netherlands East Indies, Malik was 
jailed by the Dutch. In 1937 he founded the 

Indonesian news agency Antara, which origi- 
nally served as an organ of the nationalist 
press. ; 

After the Indonesian revolution (1945-49) 
Malik served in various posts of the Sukarno 
government including ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. In 1962 he was the chief 
Indonesian delegate to the Washington, D.C., 
negotiations on West Irian (Irian Barat), 
which laid the groundwork for Indonesia 
eventually securing this territory. . 

As foreign minister of the Suharto govern- 
ment from 1966, Malik was the architect of 
the new Indonesian foreign policy that re- 
stored relations with Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, and China and regained the seat lost 


when Sukarno took Indonesia out of the UN- 


in 1965. He also was able to obtain a 30-year 
extension on the $3,000,000,000 debt to credi- 
tor nations accumulated during the Sukarno 
years. As president of the General Assembly, 
Malik presided over the admission of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to the UN. 


Malik, Jan (b. 1904), puppeteer who led the 
post-World War II movement to re-establish 


Malik 


By courtesy of the Puppentheater-Sammlung, Munich 


the Czech puppet theatre. By the 1920s Malik 
was a respected puppeteer. He had broken 
with tradition by using marionettes of simple 
geometrical shapes. In 1930 he became the 
first secretary of the Union Internationale des 
Marionnettes (Unima), a new organization of 
leading world puppeteers. 

During the war Malik designed figures and 
sets for underground puppet theatre perfor- 
mances called “Daisies” because they were 
bright spots of entertainment and information 
in an otherwise barren cultural period. After 
the war he directed the Czech National Pup- 
pet Theatre, resumed leadership of the 
Unima, and wrote a number of marionette 
plays, some of which like Miéek Flicek, the 
story of a wandering bouncing ball, are in 
puppet theatre repertoires throughout eastern 
Europe. 


Malik al-‘Adil, al- (Muslim ruler): see 
Nureddin. 


Malik ‘Ambar (d. 1626), Abyssinian Muslim 
leader in India. 
‘resistance to Mughal conquest 9:373f 


malikane, Ottoman ownership system. 
‘Ottoman economic decline and 
corruption 13:782c 


Malik an-Nasir, al- (reigned 1293-1341), 
Mamluk sultan of Egypt. 
-Mansa Misa’s royal visit 11:458d 


Malik as-Salih Ayyih, al- (d. 1249), 
Mamluk sultan. 
-Mamlik slave buying and power 

struggles 11:399¢ 


Malik az-Zahir Rukn ad-Din Baybars, 
al- (sultan of Egypt): see Baybars I. 


Malik ibn Anas, in full aBU ‘aBD ALLAH 
MALIK IBN ANAS IBN AL-HARITH AL-ASBAHI (b. 
c. 715—d. 795, Medina, now in Saudi 
Arabia), Muslim theologian who played an 
important role in formulating early Islamic le- 
gal doctrines. 

Few details are known about Malik ibn 
Anas’ life, most of which was spent in the city 
of Medina. He became learned in Islamic law 
and attracted a considerable number of stu- 
dents, his followers coming to be known as 
the Maliki school of law. His prestige in- 
volved him in politics, and he was rash 
enough to declare during a rebellion that Ioy- 
alty to the Caliph was not a religious necessi- 
ty, since homage to him had been given under 
compulsion. The Caliph, however, was vic- 
torious, and Malik received a flogging for his 
complicity. This only increased his prestige, 
and during later years he regained favour with 
the central government. 

Malik ibn Anas produced one major book— 
the Muwatta’. This was the first written com- 
pendium of Islamic law. 


Malikiyah, also known as MALIKITES or 
MADHHAB MALIK, in Islam, one of the four 
Sunni schools of law, formerly the ancient 
school of Medina. Centred on the teachings of 
Imam Malik ibn Anas (died 795), the I 
school stressed local Medinese comm 


practice (sunnah), preferring personal opir te 


oe ie ae 


(ray) and analogical reasoning (giyds) to a 
strict reliance on Hadith (traditions concern- 
ing the Prophet’s life and utterances) as a ba- 
sis for legal judgment. Hadith, however, was 
always applied, though arbitrarily. The Mali- 
ki school currently prevails throughout north- 
ern and western Africa, in The Sudan, and in 
parts of the Persian Gulf. 
-Almoravid religious conservatism 13:158d 
‘Ibn Khaldiin’s judicial career 9:149c 
Islamic laws in comparative 

observation 9:938g passim to 941g 
-legal interpretation in Islam 9:921d 
-Muslim administration of Spain 17:419e 
-regional differences’in Islamic law 3:643d 


Malik Kafr (d. 1316), Turkish general of 
the Khalji dynasty. 
-raids on Indian states 9:368b 


Malik Na‘ib (d.. 1486), Indian Bahmani 
statesman. 
-plot against Mahmid Gawan 9:372e 


Malik-Shah (b. Aug. 6 or 16, 1055—d. 
November 1092, Baghdad), third and most fa- 
mous of the Seljuq sultans, succeeded his fa- 
ther, Alp-Arslan, in 1073 under the tutelage of 
the great vizier Nizam al-Mulk, who was the 
real manager of the empire until his death. 
Malik-Shah had first to overcome a revolt of 
his uncle Qawurd (Kavurd) and an attack of 
the Qarakhanids of Bukhara on Khorasan; 
thereafter he consolidated and extended his 
empire more through diplomacy and the 
quarrels of his enemies than by actual war- 
fare. He suppressed the former vassal prin- 
cipalities of upper Mesopotamia and Azerbai- 
jan, acquired Syria and Palestine, and estab- 
lished a strong protectorate over the Qarak- 
hanids and a measure of control over Mecca 
and Medina, Yemen, and the Persian Gulf ter- 
ritories. His control of the Turkmens of Asia 
nee was contested by a rival Seljuq dynas- 


Malik Shah displayed a great interest in liter- 
ature, science, and art. His reign is memorable 
for the splendid mosques of his capital Isfa- 
han, for the poetry of Omar Khayyam, and 
the reform of the calendar. His people en- 
joyed internal peace and religious tolerance. 

However, there were shadows amidst this 
glory. His brother Takash, governor of 
Khorasan, revolted and was imprisoned and 
blinded. Under the leadership of Hasan-e 
Sabbah there arose the anti-orthodox terrorist 
movement of the Assassins who murdered 
Nizam al-Mulk in 1092. Before this he was 
partly estranged from his vizier who favoured 
the claims to succession of Malik-Shah’s el- 
dest son by his first wife against those of a son 
by his second wife. Further, his relations 
deteriorated with the caliph of Baghdad who 
had married his daughter and neglected her. 
He had ordered the caliph to leave Baghdad 
when he himself died there suddenly, leaving 
his empire to disintegrate through internal 
quarrels, 

-‘Abbasid culture and the Turks 3:640g 
- Nizam al-Mulk’s work as vizier 13:135e 
-Seljuq disunity 16:504c 


Ma Lin (active mid-13th century), Chinese 
painter of the Southern Sung school who was 
the son of Ma Yiian (q.v.) and painted in his 
father’s style; e.g., “Sunset Landscape” (Nezu 
Institute of Fine Arts, Tokyo). 

-Ma Yiian and artistic family tradition 11:724a 
Malindi, town, Coast Province, Kenya. Lat- 
est census 10,757 

3°13’ S, 40°07’ E 

Portuguese conquest cooperation 6:92g 
Malines (Belgium): see Mechelen. 


Malinke, also known as MANINKA Or MAN- 
DINGO proper, a West African people occupy- 
ing parts of Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, Sene- 


gal, The Gambia, and Portuguese Guinea. A 


rough estimate of their population in the 
1970s i is 1,500,000, of whom about one-fifth 


& Muslim. They are divided into numerous 
»pendent groups dominated by a heredi-. 


tary nobility, a feature that distinguishes them 
from most of their more egalitarian neigh- 
bours, One group, the Kangaba, has one of 
the world’s most ancient dynasties, having 
ruled almost uninterrupted for 13 centuries. 
Beginning in the 7th century AD as the centre 
of a small state, Kangaba became the capital 
of the great Malinke empire known as Mali, 
the largest of African empires. 

The contemporary Malinke are an agricul- 
tural people, cultivating such staples as millet 
and sorghum and tending small numbers of 
cattle, kept primarily for trade, bride-price 
payments, and prestige. Houses are predomi- 
nantly cylindrical, with thatched straw roofs, 
and are often grouped together in substantial 
numbers and surrounded by a palisade. De- 
scent, inheritance, and succession follow the 
male line. 

-economic base and religious 

importance 14:875b 

-Guinea’s population composition and 

culture 8:468e 

‘Ivory Coast northwestern culture 9:1183b 
-language, settlements, and area 19:796e 
-Mali population and language 11:382c 
-mask and figure form 1:259d 
-Senegalese peoples and language 16:534b 
-West African empire development 19:763a 


Malinke language, Niger-Congo language 
of the Mande group. 

- African languages distribution map 1;222 
-Guinea’s official languages 8:468g 


Malinovsky, Rodion Yakovylevich (1898- 
1967), Soviet marshal, a prominent general in 

World War II, was head of all U.S.S.R. land 

oe (1956) and minister of defense (1957- 
Ay 


Malinowski, Bronistaw 11:386 (b. April 7, 
1884, Krakow, Pol.—d. May 16, 1942, New 
Haven, Connecticut), one of the most signifi- 
cant anthropologists of the 20th century, 
widely recognized as the founder of social an- 
thropology and responsible for much of the 
recognition achieved by the discipline. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
professor of Slavic philology, Malinowski 
eventually attended the Jagiellonian Universi- 
ty in Krakow, where he completed his doctor- 
ate in 1908. With an interest in anthropology 
sparked by Sir James Frazer’s treatment of 
religious and magical practices in The Golden 
Bough, he went in 1910 to the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, where a 
department of anthropology had just been es- 
tablished. In 1914 Malinowski spent six 
months among the Mailu people of New 
Guinea. He worked two years (1915-16 and 
1917-18) among the people of the Trobriand 
Islands; later Malinowski drew heavily on this 
experience in formulating many theoretical 
propositions. He became a professor at the 
University of London in 1927. 

In supporting his functional theory, which 
attributed to every custom, belief, or norm a 
function vital to the society, Malinowski was 
active in studies of social and cultural change. 
During the 1930s he became increasingly in- 
terested in Africa and visited students working 
among tribes in eastern and southern Africa. 
In 1938 he went on sabbatical leave to the 
United States, where he was first a visiting 
professor and then a tenured professor at Yale 
University. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘anthropological theory of 
functionalism 1:972b 
-cultural evolution and the law 10:718a 
-functionalism of myth and ritual 15:619¢ 
-magic as substitute activity 19:897f 
-magic research in Trobriand Islands 11:299g 
passim to 302a 
* passage rites and magic 13:1048g 
‘religion reduced to magic and myth 1:923c 
-social structure theory position 16:992b 
-sociological approach to mythology 12:796e 
-sociological theory of functionalism 16:995a 
-totemism as biological and psychological. 
reality 18:532f 
-unified approach to cultural studies 16:382a 
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Malipiero, Gian Francesco (b. March 18, 
1882, Venice—d. Aug. 1, 1973, Treviso, It- 
aly), composer whose music represents a fu- 
sion of modern techniques with the stylistic 
qualities of early Italian music. He studied at 
the Vienna Conservatory, in Venice, and Bo- 
logna, and subsequently travelled to Paris, 
where he was influenced by contemporary 
French music. In 1921 he became professor of 
composition at the Parma Conservatory. Lat- 
er he was director of the Istituto Musicale 
Pollini at Padua, and in 1939 he became direc- 
tor of the Liceo Benedetto Marcello in Venice. 

Malipiero, with Alfredo Casella, played a 
leading part in Italian music in the 1920s. Re- 
belling against the realistic aesthetic of veris- 
mo that inspired Puccini, he rediscovered Ital- 
ian pre-Romantic music. His work reflects the 
spirit of 17th- and 18th-century Venetian mu- 
sic, and his operas, that of Monteverdi. His 
music is characteristically contrapuntal, with 
some dissonance resulting from the counter- 
point. Its tonality is based on free use of dia- 
tonic (as opposed to chromatic) material. 

Malipiero’s works include the operas L’ Orf- 
eide (1918-22) and Venere prigioniera (1957); 
the cantata or “mystery” San Francesco d As- 
sisi (1922); the oratorio La Passione (1935); 
and several piano concerti. Among his orches- 
tral works are “Pause del silenzio” (1917), 
which reflects the impact of World War I; 
“TImpressioni dal vero” (three parts; 1910- 
22); “Fantasie di Ogni Giorni” (1954); “Not- 
turno di canti e balli’”; and nine symphonies. 
His chamber works include seven string quar- 
tets, of which the first, “Rispetti e Strambot- 
ti’ (1920) is particularly known; and works 
for various combinations of instruments and 
for piano. 


Malir River, one of the channels that form 
the Indus Delta, Pakistan. 

24°48’ N, 67°05’ E 

-Karachi’s urban geography. 10:400b 
Malkhed (India): see Manyakheta. 


malkhut (Hebrew: “kingship”), in Kabbalis- 
tic speculation, one of the divine potencies 
(sefirot; g.v.) emanated from the hidden God. 
-God’s immanence through Shekhina 10:185f 


malkoha (bird): see malcoha. 


mall, a tree-lined promenade in a garden or 
park and in the U.S. and Canada extended to 
denote a shopping and pedestrian area closed 
to vehicles. The word referred originally to 
the alleys in which pall-mall was played (a 
game using a wooden ball and mallet) in 17th- 
century England. When no longer used for the 
game, they became promenades but retained 
the old name, as in the streets known as the 
Mall and Pall Mall in London. 


Mall, The, Washington, D.C., broad _grass- 

covered strip stretching from Capitol Park to 

the Potomac River. On or near it are a num- 

ber of important buildings including the 

Smithsonian Institution. 

original design and revision 19:623g; map 
624 


Mallacoota, resort town, east Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, lies west of the entrance to Mallacoota 
Inlet, a bay of the Tasman Sea. Its Aboriginal 
name is Malagoutha. Usually closed by silt 
deposition, the bay’s entrance is cleared by 
periodic flooding of the Genoa River. The 
town, set in Mallacoota Inlet National Park, 
offers bay and sea fishing for whiting, mullet, 
and sea trout and is accessible by air or via the 
Prince’s Highway. Pop, (1971 prelim.) 296. 
37°33’ S, 149°45’ E - 

Mallaha, archaeological site in Israel. 
-prehistoric urbanization evidence 1:325f 


mallard (Anas platyrhyncos), the abundant 
“wild duck” of the Northern Hemisphere, 
with close relatives worldwide, ancestor of 
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most domestic ducks. It belongs to the family 
Anatidae (order Anseriformes). Of the several 
races, the common mallard (A. p. platyrhyn- 
chos), breeds throughout Europe, most of 
Asia, and northern North America; it winters 
as far south as North Africa, India, and 
southern Mexico. The drake has a metallic 
green head (purplish in some lights), reddish 
breast, and light-gray body; the hen is mot- 
tled yellowish brown. Both sexes have a yel- 
low bill and a purplish-blue wing mark bor- 
dered front and rear with white, Of the other 
races only one, the Greenland mallard (A. p. 
conboschas), shows the strong sexual differ- 
ence in plumage. All others resemble, in both 
sexes, the hen of A. p. platyrhynchos. Two of 
these races are quite small and very rare: the 
Hawaiian duck (A. p. wyvilliana), and the 
Laysan teal (A. p. laysanensis); fewer than 50 
of the latter survive on Laysan Island, west of 
Hawaii. The remaining races are sometimes 
classified as races of the black duck (A. ru- 
bripes)—which may itself be merely another 
race of the mallard. 

The mallard is a typical dabbling duck (q.v.) 
in its general habits and courtship display. 
-capacity to adapt to diverse conditions 1:939e 
‘imprinting to wrong sex object 2:811g 


Mallarme, Stephane 11:387 (b. March 18, 
1842, Paris—d. Sept. 9, 1898, Valvins, near 
Fontainebleau), poet, a master of the evoca- 
tive use of the French language, was one of 
the dominant figures in 19th-century Euro- 
pean literature and a major influence on the 
Symbolist movement. 

Abstract of text biography. Mallarmé 
taught English in various French provincial 
cities and in Paris. As host at a series of Tues- 
day evening receptions attended by writers, 
painters, and musicians, he acted in Paris as a 
catalyst of French artistic activity in the 1880s 
and 1890s. In the extended dramatic poems 
Heérodiade and L’ Aprés-midi dun faune (be- 
gun 1864 and 1865, respectively), he tried to 
define, underneath a surface sensuality, the 
nature of the ideal in relation to the real. 
(Claude Debussy’s orchestral Prélude a 
Vaprés-midi dun faune [completed 1894] was 
inspired by Mallarmé’s work.) 

From the late 1860s Mallarmé planned a po- 
etic Grand Oeuvre, which, except for a few 
fragments, was never written. His last work, 
Un Coup de dés jamais nabolira le hasard 
(1897), distinguishes several related themes by 
differences in typography. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-French literature of the 19th century 10:1195e 
-ideal dance postulation 12:697c 
-style and metaphorical comparisons 2:127a 


Mallas, a tribal people in the time of the 
Buddha (6th-5th centuries Bc), who settled in 
the northern parts of modern Bihar state, in 
India. Their two most important towns were 
at Kusinagara (Pali, Kusinaéra; the scene of 
the Buddha’s death) and Pava (east of modern 
Gorakhpur). The Mallas had a republican 
form of government, with an assembly. They 
lost their independence around the time of the 
Buddha and were annexed by the Magadha 
empire. 

-medieval Nepal and Brahmanic social 

codes 12:957c 


Malle, Louis (b. 1932), French film director. 
-cinematic eclecticism and style 12:536g 


Mallea, Eduardo (b. Aug. 14, 1903, Bahia 
Blanca, Arg.), novelist, essayist, and short- 
story writer whose concern with the elemental 
problems of human existence inspired a series 
of psychological novels that won critical ac- 
claim and several national literary prizes for 
their exploration of the struggle of ordinary 
men and women with the forces within and 
beyond themselves. 

Mallea began his literary career as a short- 
story writer, first achieving recognition with 
Cuentos para una inglesa desesperada (1926; 


“Stories for a Desperate Englishwoman’’). In 
1931 he became editor of the weekly literary 
magazine of the Buenos Aires newspaper La 
Nacion. Soon, however, he found a fruitful 
and highly personal method of expression in 
the novel, revealing by means of psychologi- 
cal analysis of character and philosophical 
digression his view of man’s existence as a 
struggle to find meaning in life. Often set in 
Argentina, Mallea’s novels were also con- 
cerned with national and regional problems, 
as in La bahia de silencio (1940; The Bay of 
Silence, 1944) and Las dguilas (1943; ‘The 
Eagles”), in which he portrayed universal hu- 
man concerns against a background of 
uniquely Argentinian social conditions. In 
Todo verdor perecera (1941; All Green Shall 
Perish, 1967), which many consider his great- 
est work, he explored the anguish of a provin- 
cial woman through both portrayal and anal- 
ysis of her character, using such stylistic de- 
vices as interior monologue and flashback 
techniques to counterpoint the commentary of 
the omniscient narrator that provides the 
framework for the novel. 

Later Mallea embarked on a diplomatic ca- 
reer, serving in such posts as Argentine repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (1955- 
58). He turned more frequeqtly to the essay, 
although continuing to write short stories and 
novels; works such as La barca de hiel (1967; 
“The Boat of Bitterness’’), continued to main- 
tain his literary reputation as one of Argen- 
tina’s finest contemporary writers. 


Malle Babbe (c. 1630-33), painting by Franz 
Hals. 
‘jovial style of portraiture 8:576f 


Malleco, inland province, southern Chile, 
bounded east by Argentina. Created in 1887 
from Arauco province, it was absorbed by 
Bio-Bio and Cautin provinces in 1927 and re- 
created in 1937, Its 5,442-sq-mi (14,095-sq- 
km) territory embraces the coastal mountain 
range, the fertile Central Valley, and the An- 
dean cordillera. The cordilleran ridges and 
volcanoes at Tolguaca, Lonquimay, and Llai- 
ma, and the forests, lakes, and hot springs at 
Tolguaca, Rio Blanco, and Manzanares are 
prime scenic attractions. Tourism is, however, 
of secondary economic importance to farming 
(especially of wheat), livestock raising, and 


lumbering. The processing industries, based. 


upon agricultural and forest products, are 
centred in the provincial capital, Angol (q.v.), 
and in the lesser towns of Victoria, Traiguén, 
Curacautin, and Collipulli, The main north- 
south railway, its branches, and seasonal 
roads serve the province. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
176,060. 


Mallee, name given to an agricultural region 
of northwest Victoria, Australia, that pro- 
duces most of the state’s wheat. It occupies 
about 16,000 sq mi (41,000 sq km) between 
the Wimmera and Murray rivers, and its cli- 
mate is semi-arid (10-12 in. [250+300 mm) an- 
nual rainfall). Its fertile soils, however, re- 
spond well to irrigation—from the Murray 
and the Wimmera-Mallee Domestic and 
Stock Supply System—and support dry farm- 
ing for wheat, vineyards, and fruit and sheep 
farming. Mallee is derived from an Aboriginal 
term referring to many species of eucalyptus. 
Its centre is Mildura (q.v.). 

‘name origin, landform, and 

cultivation 19:1lle 


mallee, or MELLEE, a scrubland vegetation 
found along the southern coast of Australia, 
composed primarily of woody shrubs and 
trees of the genus Eucalyptus. These evergreen 
plants have leathery, thick leaves that prevent 
water loss during the hot dry season. Most 
growth occurs during the rainy season. 

The extensive scrublands of southwestern 
Australia have a rich and varied vegetation, 
although only a few plant families are repre- 
sented. Many of the approximately 1,000 spe- 
cies of shrubs found there have spiny branches 


or leaves, and most bear colourful flowers 
during the wet season. 
-scrubland characteristics in Australia 16:419g 


malleolus, bony protuberance at the ankle; 
the medial malleolus is on the inside of the an- 
kle and the lateral malleolus at the outside, 
The medial malleolus is part of the lower end 
of the tibia, the inner leg bone from the knee; 
the lateral malleolus forms the lower end of 
the fibula, the outer leg bone. Both articulate 
with the talus (anklebone) below and are 
bound in place by ligaments. 


mallet, hammer with a characteristically bar- 
rel-shaped head of wood, used primarily for 
driving another tool or for striking a surface 
without marring it. 

percussive tool theory and design 8:613f 


Mallet-Joris, Francoise (b. July 6, 1930, 
Antwerp), one of the leading contemporary 
exponents of the traditional French novel of 
psychological love analysis. Her father was a 
statesman and her mother, Suzanne Lilar, an 
author and a critic. At 19 Francoise won 
unanimous critical approval with her novel Le 
Rempart des béguines (1951; Into the Laby- 
rinth, 1953), the story of an affair between a 
girl and her father’s mistress, described with 
clinical detachment in a sober, classical prose. 
After another novel, La Chambre rouge 
(1953; The Red Room, 1956), and a book of 
short stories in the same tone, Cordélia 
(1956), her style changed with Les Mensonges 
(Prix de la sélection des Libraires de France, 
1956; House of Lies, 1957), in which she told 
of the struggle between a dying businessman 
and his illegitimate daughter, who remains 
true to her mother. 


Francoise Mallet-Joris, c. 1969 
Mare Garanger—J.P. Ziolo 


In L’Empire céleste (Prix Fémina, 1958; 
Café Céleste, 1959) and Les Signes et les pro- 
diges (1966) she pursued the search for a truth 
hidden beneath a proliferation of human ac- 
tivities. She turned to the historical novel with 
Les Personnages (1960), about the intrigues 
wrought by Cardinal de Richelieu around the 
love life of King Louis XIII, and with Marie 
Mancini (1964), dealing with the first love of 
Louis XIV. Bluntly candid about herself, 
Francoise Mallet-Joris has told of her person- 
al life, her inner conflicts, her religious quests 
—she became a Roman Catholic convert—in 
her autobiographical writings, Lettre a moi- 
méme (1963) and La Maison de papier (1970), 
Thrice married and the mother of four, she 
found her favourite writing desk to be a table 
at a Parisian sidewalk café. Her writings re- 
veal an abundance of detail and colour that is 
reminiscent of Balzac and a piercing eee 
tion that cuts through appearances. ~ - 

-Belgian postwar literature 10:1246c saeeel 


malleus (anatomy): see auditory ossicles. 


Malleus maleficarum, detailed legal and 
theological document (c. 1486; Eng. trans., 
1928) regarded as the standard ‘han book | on 
witchcraft, including its detection and its extir- 
pation, until well into the 18th century. 
pearance did much to spur on 

some two centuries of witch-hunting 


. ae 


in Europe. The Malleus was the work of two 
Dominicans: Johann Sprenger, dean of the 
University of Cologne in Germany, and Hein- 
rich (Institoris) Kraemer, professor of theolo- 
gy at the University of Salzburg, Austria, and 
inquisitor in the Tirol region of Austria, The 
Malleus went through 28 editions between 
1486 and 1600 and was accepted by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants as an authoritative 
source of information ‘concerning satanism. 

-witches’ power as devil personification 19:898e 


Mallia, also spelled MAwiA, archaeological 
site on the north coast of Crete, Greece. A 
palace and jewelry of the Early Bronze Age 
have been excavated there. 

- Aegean civilization remains 1:114a; map 112 
‘Cretan archaeological sites 5:252h 
-Mycenaean jewelry forms 10:168g; illus. 169 
-palace architecture and jewelry 19:274h 


Mallicolo (New Hebrides): see Malekula. 
Malling jug: see tigerware. 
Mallophaga: see chewing louse. 
Mallorca (island): see Majorca. 


Mallory, M(olla) Bjurstedt (1893?-1959), 
Norwegian-born U.S. tennis player. 
-U.S. championships and Lenglen 

exhibition 18:133c — 


Mallory, Stephen (1813-73), Confederate 
secretary of the navy during the U.S. Civil 
War. 

-naval strengthening and major failure 4:680d 


Mallow, Irish MAA, town and urban district, 
County Cork, Ireland, on the River Blackwa- 
ter. A castle was built there by the Desmonds 
in the 13th century, and the town was incor- 
porated by James I, In the 19th century it was 
a popular spa. Mallow is now a transporta- 
tion and market centre and has food-process- 
ing factories and tanneries. Pop. (1971) 5,901. 
52°08’ N, 8°39’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

mallow (plant): see Malvaceae. 


Mallowan, Sir Max (Edgar Lucien) (b. 
May 6, 1904, London—d. Aug. 19, 1978, Ox- 
fordshire), British archaeologist who made 
major contributions, as an excavator and 
educator. 

After a degree in classics at New College, 
Oxford University, he began his long career as 
a field archaeologist. His excavations were 
carried out in the Near East, at first as assis- 
tant to Sir Leonard Woolley at Ur (1925-30) 
and to R. Campbell Thompson at Nineveh 
(1931-32). He later directed his own excava- 
tions at Tall Arpachiyah, Iraq (1933); Chagar 
Bazar (1935-37), Tall Birak (Tell Brak; 1937- 
38), and the Balikh Valley (1938), Syria; and 
Nimrid (1949-58). 

At the British School of Archaeology, Bagh- 
dad, Mallowan was director (1947-61), chair- 
man (1966-70), and president (1970-78). He 
was also. professor (1947-62) and emeritus 
professor of western Asiatic archaeology at 
the University of London; fellow (1962-71) 
and emeritus fellow (1976) at All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford; vice president (1961-62) of the 
British Academy; president (1961-78) of the 
British Institute of Persian Studies; and a 
trustee of the British Museum. 

-Mallowan married the novelist and play- 
wright Agatha Christie (later Dame Agatha) 

‘in 1930. One year after her death in 1976, he 
married the archaeologist Barbara Parker. He 
was knighted in 1968. Mallowan’s publica- 
tions include Early Mesopotamia and Iran 
(1965), Nimrud and Its Remains 3 vol. (1966), 
and Elamite Problems (1969). He also con- 
tributed (1967-68) to the Cambridge Ancient 
History and edited (1948-65) the Penguin se- 
ries on the Near East and western Asia. His 
autobiography was published as Mallowan’s 
Memoirs (1977). 

-Nineveh’s discovery and excavation 13:116d © 


Malm, also called wuite surA, division of 
Upper Jurassic rocks in the Swabian region of 
southern Germany. (The Jurassic Period be- 
gan about 190,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 54,000,000 years.) The rocks of the 
Malm overlie those of the Dogger and consist 
of shales, limestones, sandstones, and dolo- 
mites. 

Malmaison (France): see Rueil-Malmaison. 


Malmédy, municipality, Liége province, 
eastern Belgium, in the northern Ardennes, on 
the Warche River, southeast of Liége. For 
more than 1,000 years after it was established 
in the 7th century around a monastery found- 
ed by St. Remaclus, bishop of Maastricht, 
Malmédy (along with Stavelot) remained the 
seat of an ecclesiastical principality dependent 
on the Holy Roman Empire. It came under 
French rule from 1794 to 1814; and, together 
with the Eupen district, it was annexed to 
Prussia (1815). It was awarded to Belgium in 
1920. Its economy depends on tourism and 
light manufactures. See also Eupen-et- 
Malmédy. Pop. oot est.) 9,968. 

50°25’ N, 6°02’ E 

‘map, Belgium 2:818 


Malmesbury, borough and market town, 
Wiltshire, England, situated on a ridge be- 
tween the River Avon and a tributary. The 
town developed round the abbey, which origi- 
nated as St. Maeldiub’s hermitage (c. 635), 
and was rebuilt and endowed by the Saxon 
king Athelstan (895-940), who is buried there. 
William of Malmesbury (died c. 1143), a 
monastic historian, was raised there. One of 
the oldest boroughs in England (and one of 
two in Wiltshire at the time of the Domesday 
Book of 1086), Malmesbury owed its impor- 
tance to the abbey, to a castle (demolished in 
the 13th century), and later to weaving. With 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries (1536-39), 
the abbey was purchased by a rich clothier 
who set up his looms in the abbey church but 
later presented it to the townspeople to re- 
place their decaying parish church. Some evi- 
dence of its former glory can be seen in the 
Romanesque sculpture of the south porch and 
the Norman arches of the nave. Cloth manu- 
facture was important from medieval times 
until about 1750, and silk was made there 
during the 19th century. Present industries are 
based on agriculture, with some electrical en- 
gineering. Pop. ees est.) 2,550. 
51°36’ N, 2°06’ W 
“Anglo-Saxon scholarly tradition 3:200f; 

map 199 


Malm, city and port, seat of the Jan (coun- 
ty) of MalmGhus, southern Sweden, across 
Grestind (The Sound) from Copenhagen. It 


The town hall on the Stortorget park in Malm6, Swed. 
with St. Peter’s Church steeple in the background 
T. Lindebert—Ostman-Agency 


was originally known as Malmhaug (Sand- 
pile). It was chartered toward the end of the 
13th century, and during the late Middle Ages 
its herring trade attracted German merchants 
from Liibeck, who settled there and gave it 


.the name Elbogen (Elbow) for the curve of 


the coastline at that point. Following its union 
with Sweden in 1658, the city suffered an eco- 
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nomic decline, and by 1730 its population had 
dwindled to 282. With the building of the har- 
bour in 1775, its fortunes revived somewhat, 
but it experienced no large-scale economic de- 
velopment until about 1800. 

Since the mid-19th century, Malm6, now 
Sweden’s third largest city, has been an indus- 
trial and transportation centre. Its diversified 
industries range from shipbuilding to manu- 
facturing and food processing. Through its 
busy port pass a wide range of imports, in- 
cluding coal, fuel, oil, metals, and chemicals, 
and exports, including grain, fodder, sugar, 
cement, and clay. An important traffic junc- 
tion, Malm6 is connected by rail with Stock- 
holm and Goteborg and by boat and train fer- 
ry with continental Europe; an international 
airport is at nearby Bulltofta. Historic build- 
ings include MalmGhus, a 16th-century castle 
and fortress that is now a museum, and the 
14th-century St. Peter’s Church, a fine exam- 
ple of early Baltic Gothic architecture. Fol- 
kets Park is the nation’s oldest amusement 
park. Pop. (1978 est.) 238,454. 
55°36’ N, 13°00’ E 
-map, Sweden 17:849 
-20th-century population growth 17:847d 


Malmohus, /an (county), southern Sweden, 
bounded by the Baltic Sea, Oresund (The 
Sound), and the Kattegat strait. Its area of 
1,943 sq mi (5,032 sq km) is part of the /and- 
skap (province) of Skane. Geological faulting 
has produced a gentle relief, trending north- 
west-southeast; the highest point is Klag- 
gerodshdjden (610 ft [186 mJ). Kéavlingean 
(river) and several streams drain the county, 
but the coast has few natural harbours. 
Malmohus is Sweden’s principal area for 
growing sugar beets; grain and potatoes are 
also grown on the fertile soils, and there is 
some cattle raising. Industrial activity includes 
sugar refining, manufacturing, brewing, and 
shipbuilding. Coal of an inferior grade is 
mined near the city of Halsingborg. Other cit- 
ies include Malmo, the capital and Sweden’s 
third largest city; Trelleborg, Sweden’s south- 
ernmost port; and Lund, the cultural centre 
of southern Sweden. Pop. (1978 est.) 742,117. 
‘area and population table 17:846 
‘map, Sweden 17:849 


Malmstedt, Anna Maria: see Lenngren, 
Anna Maria. 


Malmstrém, Bernhard Elis (1816-1865), 
Swedish literary critic and poet. 
-Swedish literature of the 19th ~ 

century 10:1205g 


Malmstrom Air Force Base, military in- 
stallation, Great Falls, Mont., U.S. 
-Montana economy upheavals 12:399c 


malnad, regional name for the Western 
Ghats in Karnataka state, India. 
«Mysore geography and water sources 12:777d 


malnutrition, physical condition caused by a 
diet not supportive of optimum health and 
well-being. Malnutrition may result from 
overeating (as in obesity) or from undernour- 
ishment, It may be linked to one or more of 
the following: 

1. Economic deprivation, rooted generally in 
a low standard of living. This situation occurs 
most commonly in the less developed areas of 
the world and in times of war and famine, 
most often causing the diet to be quantitative- 
ly inadequate in calories or protein. 

2. The lack of availability of certain foods 
containing one or more of the essential vita- 
mins or minerals. This may also lead to spe- 
cific nutritional deficiency diseases. 

3. Poor eating habits and food preferences. 
These may lead to malnutrition through the 
habitual consumption of certain foods to the 
exclusion of others or by the eating of large 
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quantities of the wrong foods. The practice, 
for example, in certain parts of Africa of 
weaning breast-fed infants to a diet consisting 
chiefly of one kind of starchy food, such as 
cassava, may lead to protein deficiency (see 
kwashiorkor). In the Far East, a preference 
for white polished rice as a dietary staple has 
led to the prevalence of a deficiency of vitamin 
Bi (thiamine), found mainly in grain husks 
(see beriberi). In the more affluent societies, 
ready access to a growing variety of food pro- 
ducts and high-calorie beverages, coupled 
with increasingly more sedentary living habits, 
led in the second half of the 20th century to 
Overeating and to the storage of unused calo- 
ries in the form of body fat. 

4. Acquired or inherited metabolic defects, 
notably those involving, the digestive tract, liv- 
er, kidney, and red blood cells. Relatively 
rare, they cause malnutrition by preventing 
the proper digestion, absorption, and metabo- 
lism of foodstuff by body tissues. See also nu- 
tritional diseases and disorders. 

-causes, signs, and incidence 5:860f 
‘deficiency disorders in children 4:223g 
‘dietary causes and prevention 

measures 13:418c 
-disease from unsatisfactory food use 13:408a 
‘health problems of developing 

countries 15:207c 


Malo, formerly st. BARTHOLOMEW, island of 
the New Hebrides in the southwest Pacific 
Ocean, 3 mi (5 km) south of Espiritu Santo. 
Volcanic in origin, it has a circumference of 34 
mi (occupying an area of about 70 sq mi [180 
sq km]) and rises to Malo Peak, 1,140 ft (347 
m). Copra and cacao are produced on planta- 
tions, some of which are several thousand 
acres in extent. A Presbyterian teacher-train- 
ing college is on Tangoa, a small island off the 
northwest coast of Malo. Latest census 1,578. 
15°40’ S, 167°11’ E 

malocclusion, failure of the teeth in the up- 
per jaw to align properly with those in the 
lower jaw when the mouth is closed. 

-dental disorders and treatment 18:57a 


Malolos, capital, Bulacan province, south 
central Luzon, Philippines, at the head of the 
Pampanga River delta near the northern 
shore of Manila Bay. During a revolt against 
U.S. administration, the insurgent congress 
met there in the Barasoain Church, where 
they framed the “Malolos Constitution” and 
proclaimed a republic on Jan. 23, 1899. The 
Insurgent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, estab- 
lished his headquarters in Malolos, which 
served as the revolutionary capital until it was 
captured by U.S. forces in March 1899. 

The town is now a trading centre for a rice- 
and vegetable-producing region, with major 
fishpond culture areas to the south and west. 
It is on the main highway northward from 
Manila through the central plain and is bisect- 
ed by the railway to the Lingayen Gulf (north- 
west). Latest census 2,240. 
14°51’ N, 120°49’' E 
Malombe, Lake, in Mangoche District, 
southern Malawi, lies in a broken depression 
running northwest from Lake Chilwa to Lake 
Nyasa, parallel to the Shire Rift Valley. 
Formed by local downwarping along the Ma- 
kongwa Scarp, the basin was probably once 
part of Lake Nyasa but is now fed by the 
Shire River (¢.v.) 12 mi (19 km) below its 
efflux from Lake Nyasa and drains through 
that river’s exit from the southern shore. Ma- 
lombe covers an area of 162 sq mi (420 sq km) 
and has a depth of 6-8 ft (2-2% m) and an ex- 
tremely level lake floor gradient of 2 in. (50 
mm) per mi. The Shire River, therefore, loses 
water to evaporation as it passes through the 
lake. In 1915 Malombe reached its lowest lev- 
el; sand bars formed at its efflux, and the wa- 
ter reversed its flow back into Lake Nyasa. In 
1935, however, the lake level rose above the 
southern blockage and normal flow was re- 


stored. Rice and maize (corn) are grown along 
the marshy shores during the dry season, and 
commercial fishing is important. 

14°38’ S, 35°12’ E 

Malone, Edmond (b. Oct. 4, 1741, Dublin— 
d. 1812, London), scholar, editor, and pioneer 
in efforts to establish an authentic text and 
chronology of Shakespeare’s works. After 
practicing in Ireland as a lawyer and journal- 
ist, Malone settled in London in 1777. There 
he numbered among his literary friends Sam- 
uel Johnson, Horace Walpole, and the ballad 
collector Bishop Percy. He was also an associ- 
ate of the statesmen Edmund Burke and 
George Canning and of the dean of English 
painters Sir Joshua Reynolds, who painted his 
portrait and whose literary works he collected 
and published (1797). 


Edmond Malone, oil painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 1778; in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Malone’s “An Attempt to Ascertain the Or- 
der in Which the Plays of Shakespeare Were 
Written” (1778), the first such chronology, 
and his three supplemental volumes (1780-83) 
to the Johnson-Steevens edition of Shake- 
speare, containing apocryphal plays, textual 
emendations, and the first critical edition of 
the sonnets, are landmarks in Shakespeare 
studies. His essay on the history of the Eliza- 
bethan stage was the first treatise on English 
drama based on original sources. His own edi- 
tion of Shakespeare in 11 volumes appeared in 
1790. A new octavo edition, unfinished at his 
death, was completed by James Boswell, son 
of Johnson’s biographer, and published in 
1821 in 21 volumes. It carried a memoir of 
Malone. Known as the Third Variorum, or 
“Boswell’s Malone,” it remained the standard 
edition for over a century. 

Malone’s zeal for research and his mastery of 
original documents enabled him to make a se- 
lective evaluation of the scholarship of his 
century. It led him to detect (1796) Shake- 
spearean forgeries by William Henry Ireland. 
Malone also edited Dryden’s prose (1800) and 
helped the elder Boswell revise his Life of 
Samuel Johnson. 

-assistance to Boswell in Johnson 
biography 3:62h 


Malone, Kemp (b. March 14, 1889, Minter, 
Miss.,—d. Oct. 13, 1971, Eastport, Maine), 
philologist, authority on Chaucerian litera- 
ture, and university professor. For most of his 
life he taught at John Hopkins University, 
retiring in 1956. Malone was the author of 
more than 500 essays, notes, and books on 
linguistics and literature. He was co-founder 
of American Speech and etymology editor for 
The American College Dictionary (1947) and 
for The Random House Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language (1966). At various times he 
was president of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, the Linguistic Society of America, the 
American Dialect Society, the American 
Name Society, and the the Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association. His better known 
books include Literary History of England 
(co-author, 1948), Chapters on Chaucer 


(1951), Studies in Heroic Legend (1959), and, 
as editor, Literary Masterpieces of the West- 
ern World (1953). 


Malone Dies (1956), original French ma- 
LONE MEURT (1951), novel by Samuel Beckett, 
the second of a trilogy that also includes Mol- 
loy (1951; Eng. trans., 1955) and L’ Innomable 
(1953; Eng. trans., The Unnamable, 1958). In 
Malone Dies, Beckett investigates the enigma 
of man in terms of the conundrum of death. 
Malone knowns that the being he thinks of as 
“himself” is an illusion; therefore he calls this 
illusion by a different name (“Macmann’’) 
and, when death comes, observes it die, him- 
self remaining on some other plane, which 
Beckett goes on to investigate in L’Innomable. 
-anti-novel development 13:294d 

‘identity problem of human self 2:789f 


malonic acid, or PROPANEDIOIC ACID 
(HO2CCH2COzH), a dibasic organic acid 
whose diethyl ester is used in industrial and 
laboratory syntheses of vitamins Bi and Be, 
barbiturates, and numerous other valuable 
compounds, 

Malonic acid itself is rather unstable, and 
has few applications. It occurs as the calcium 
salt in beetroot but is usually prepared by hy- 
drolyzing diethyl malonate. It shows the usual 
reactions of carboxylic acids, except for its 
facile cleavage into acetic acid and carbon di- 
oxide. It crystallizes in large colourless plates, 
m.p. 135.6° C; it is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. 

Diethyl malonate, CH2(CO2C2Hs)2, often 
called malonic ester, is prepared by the reac- 
tion of ethyl alcohol with cyanoacetic acid. Its 
utility in synthesis arises from the reactivity of 
its methylene (CH2) group; a hydrogen atom 
is easily removed by sodium ethoxide, or oth- 
er strong base, and the resulting derivative 
reacts readily with an alkyl halide to form a 
diethyl alkylmalonate. A second alkyl group 
may be similarly introduced. The diethyl 
dialkylmalonates are converted by reaction 
with urea to barbiturates, as the drugs Veron- 
al and Seconal. Diethyl malonate is a colour- 
less, fragrant liquid boiling at 181.4° C; it is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in ordinary or- 
ganic solvents. 

‘barbiturate production 14:194f 
preparation and characteristics 3:870f 


Malory, Sir Thomas (fi. c. 1470), English 
writer whose identity remains uncertain but 
whose name is famous as that of the author of 
the Morte Darthur, the first prose account in 
English of the rise and fall of King Arthur and 
the fellowship of the Round Table. 

Even in the 16th century Malory’s identity 
was unknown, although there was a tradition 
that he was a Welshman; his name is associat- 
ed with Maelor, a part of the county of Flint- 
shire in North Wales. In the colophon to the 
Morte Darthur the author, calling himself 
“Syr Thomas Maleore knyght,” says that he 
finished the work in the ninth year of the reign 
of Edward IV (i.e., March 4, 1469-March 3, 
1470) and adds a prayer for “good delyuer- 
aunce”’ from prison. The only known knight 
at this time with a name like Maleore was 
Thomas Malory of Newbold Revell in the 
parish of Monks Kirby, Warwickshire. This 
Malory, like the author, was imprisoned, but 
it was on various occasions during the period 
from 1450-60, rather than around 1470, A 
“Thomas Malorie (or Malarie), knight” was 
excluded from four general pardons granted 
by Edward IV to the Lancastrians in 1468 and 
1470. The 20th-century English scholar Wil- 
liam Matthews has argued with some plausi- © 
bility that this was Thomas Malory of Hutton 
Conyers (near Ripon, Yorkshire), although 
there is no independent evidence that this 
Thomas Malory was a knight. Since the War- 
wickshire Malory was certainly a knight, his 
identification as the author has been more 
widely accepted as being tentatively correct. 

According to Sir William Dugdale’s Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire (1656), this Sir Thomas — 
Malory served in the train of Richard Beau- 


champ, earl of Warwick, at the siege of Calais 
(presumably 1436, but possibly 1414); was 
knight of the shire in 1445; and died on March 
14, 1471. He was buried in the chapel of St. 
Francis at Grey Friars, near Newgate. (He had 
been imprisoned in Newgate in 1460.) 
Malory’s Morte Darthur was named and first 
printed by William Caxton in 1485, and re- 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1498. The 
work consists of eight tales, or romances, 
which Caxton published as a continuous nar- 
rative of 21 books, with each book divided into 
chapters. In the first books Malory primarily 
disentangles the ramifying and interwoven nar- 
rative pattern of his French sources and pre- 
sents the story as a succession of self-contained 
incidents. His technique reaches maturity in 
the last two books. Here he submitted his 
original to structural modifications, compress- 
ing and concentrating the tragic action. The 
result is a story in which the characters are 
forced by conflicting obligations into actions 
repugnant to their deepest natures. To trans- 
late his French sources, abstract and rhe- 
torically elaborate in style, Malory used a 
plain, crisp, cadenced prose, which reduced the 
diffuseness of the French, was often vivid 
where the original was colourless, and which in 
narrative proceeded normally by simple, or at 
most, coordinate sentences, while in dialogue it 
often reproduced the vigour and directness of 
living speech. Malory was, however, readily 
influenced by the rhythms and vocabulary of 
poetic texts, and in his final tale his language 
acquires a strongly lyrical character. The result 
is a narrative in which dialogue and speeches 
are transfused with the character’s authentic 
emotions. 
-literature in medieval England 10:1110g 


Maloti (maLut1) Mountains, range of 
mountains, Lesotho, southern Africa. 

29°00’ S, 28°25’E 

-Lesotho plateau importance 10:834f 
Malouet, Pierre-Victor, Baron (1740- 
1814), French politician. 

-French Guiana colonization 7:714g 


Malozi (people): see Lozi. 


Malpeque Bay, arm of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, indenting western Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, The inlet, 12 mi (19 km) long and up 
to 10 mi wide, is protected from the ocean by 
Hog Island. Its shallow inshore waters form an 
ideal habitat for the oyster farms operated in 
the bay from Summerside, a town 4 mi south, 
producing high-quality mollusks that bear the 
inlet’s name, which is a French rendition of the 
Micmac Indian word for “‘large bay.” 

46°30’ N, 63°47’ W 

Malpighi, Marcello 11:388 (b. March 10, 
1628, Crevalcore, Italy—d. Nov. 30, 1694, 
Rome), physician and biologist, a pioneer in 
experimental methods of studying living things 
and founder of the science of microscopic 
anatomy. 

Abstract of text biography. Malpighi 
managed to obtain a degree in medicine at the 
University of Bologna. After teaching and 
practicing medicine at Pisa, Bologna, and Mes- 
sina, Malpighi was called by Pope Innocent 
XII to Rome, where he served as chief physi- 
cian. He persevered in the face of sometimes 
violent opposition and made many advances in 

_biology and medicine. His work was published 
periodically in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, of which he 
was the first Italian honorary member. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

“biological sciences development 2: 1020h 

-medicine in the 17th century 11:829h 


Malpighiaceae, family of flowering plants of — 


the order Geraniales. 
-characteristics and classification 8:1a 


malpighian body (anatomy): see renal cor- 


| puscle. 
3 


malpighian hair, in botany, stinging hairlike 
process found on certain plants of the order 
Geraniales. 

-occurrence and description 8:le 


malpighian layer, also called srraTUM GER- 
MINATIVUM, the innermost cellular sheet in the 
surface layer of the skin (epidermis). 
-skin stratification in humans 16:840h; 
illus. 841 


malpighian tubules, in insects, excretory or- 
gans that lie in the abdominal body cavity and 
empty into the junction between midgut and 
hindgut. In species having few tubules, they 
are long and coiled; in species with numerous 
(up to 150) tubules, they are short. The tubule 
cells actively transport initial urine constitu- 
ents (potassium ions, water, urate ions, sugar, 
amino acids) into the tubule. In some species 
urine is acidified in the distal end of the tubule 
and an aqueous suspension of uric acid crystals 
is conducted into the rectum, where water and 
nutrients are reabsorbed. In other species the 
urine is acidified in the rectum. Certain tubule 
cells may have special functions, as secretion of 
the sticky substance that surrounds eggs of cer- 
tain leaf beetles, or secretion of silk by certain 
immature beetles. Major ref. 7:47h; illus. 46 
‘animal excretory system comparisons 13:723d 
-arachnid excretory organ types 1:1063h 
‘functions in insect digestive system 9:615g; 
illus. 
‘mite and tick function 1:22d; illus. 
-spider internal anatomy 1:1070h; illus. 


Malplaquet, Battle of (Sept. 11, 1709), 
Marlborough’s last great battle in the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1701-14). It was 
fought on the Franco-Belgian border, 10 miles 
(about 16 kilometres) south of Mons, near 
Malplaquet viaee, between an Anglo- -Dutch- 
Austrian army of 100,000 men under the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and a French army of 90,000 men under the 
marshal Claude-Louis-Hector, duc de Villars, 
and the marshal Louis-Frangois, duc de 
Boufflers. The Allies began a siege of Mons on 
September 4, and the French tried to break 
this siege by concentrating and entrenching 
nearby, at Malplaquet. The Allies were forced 
to attack to remove this threat to the siege op- 
eration. Marlborough and Eugene planned in- 
fantry attacks against the French flanks to 
force them to weaken their centre, which 
would then be charged and broken by the 30,- 
000-man Allied cavalry. The plan was finally 
successful, but only at the cost of very heavy 
losses. Desperate tree-to-tree infantry fighting, 
deadly French artillery fire, and repeated 
French cavalry counterattacks caused the Al- 
lies to suffer 22,000 killed and wounded to the 
12,000 losses suffered by the French. The 
French withdrew in good order, and the Allies 
continued the siege of Mons, which they cap- 
tured on October 26. 

-Austria’s threat to Paris 2:456f 

*negotiation failure causes 8:95g 


Malpolon (genus of snakes); see Montpellier 
snake. 


Malraux, André 11:389 (b. Nov. 3, 1901, 
Paris—d. Nov. 23, 1976, Paris), novelist and 
art historian, a “committed” writer whose 
novels derive their authority from his own par- 
ticipation in the events of his time. 

Abstract of text biography. André Malraux 
showed an early interest in the arts and a long- 
ing for adventure. He went to Indochina in 
1922 and became involved in the revolutionary 
movements of Indochina and China. While re- 
turning to Europe in 1929, he made archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the Middle East. Malraux 
fought against Fascism in the Spanish Civil 
War and in World War II. In 1945 he became 
an active supporter of Gen. Charles de Gaulle 


and, after de Gaulle was elected president in 


1958, served for 10 years as France’s minister 
of cultural affairs, Malraux’s literary career 
first became successful with the publication of 
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La Condition humaine (1933; Man’s Fate, 
1934). His experiences in Spain are revealed in 
L’ Espoir (1937; Man’s Hope, 1938), while Les 
Voix du silence (1951; The Voices of Silence, 
1953), a history and philosophy of world art, 
sounds the note of universal humanism. Mal- 
raux’s last conversation with de Gaulle is re- 
counted in Les Chénes qu’on abat (“The Fallen 
Oaks’’), and his autobiography is presented in 
Antimémoires (1967). On art he wrote Le Mu- 
sée imaginaire de la sculpture mondiale (1952- 
54; Museum without Walls, 1967). 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘art and stylistic cycle theories 2:134a 
-authorship and landmark preservation 7:609a 
-Commission des Secteurs Sauvegardés 2:58a 
-Existential French novel 13:294c 

-literature exploring the psyche 10:1234e 


malt, grain product used in beverages and 
foods as a basis for fermentation and to add 
flavour and nutrient value. Although any ce- 
real grain may be converted to malt, barley is 
the grain chiefly used. 

The malting process consists of steeping, ger- 
mination, and kilning. In steeping, the grain, 
placed in a tank with water, absorbs moisture, 
awakening the embryo within the kernel. The 
dampened grain is allowed to germinate, or 
sprout, activating various enzymes, including 
diastase, which converts the starch in the ker- 
nel to malt sugar (maltose). In modern malting 
procedure, germination usually takes place in 
revolving drums or in tanks equipped with 
agitators, replacing floor malting, in which the 
grain was spread on concrete floors and turned 
by shovelling. When the desired modification 
is attained, germination is stopped by kilning. 
The germinated grain, called green malt, is 
dried by currents of heated air entering 
through the perforated kiln floor. The timing 
and heat intensity applied in kilning affect fla- 
vour and colour development. 

Beer producers and distillers are the chief us- 
ers of malt. Malt extracts are used for flavour, 
enzyme activity, and starch content in many 
food products. Major ref. 3:1170d 
‘barley importance and use 14:585g 
‘brewing process 3:159e; illus. 160 
‘production and constituents 5:902d 


Malta 11:391, republic in the central Medi- 
terranean Sea, comprising the main island of 
Malta, Gozo and Comino islands, and a few 
adjacent islets. (For statistical details, see 
pages 542-543.) 

The text article covers Malta’s history, land- 
scape, and population, as well as its economy, 
administration, social conditions, education, 
cultural life, and future prospects. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘aqueduct construction and history 1:1039g 
-British independence considerations 3:306a 
-British World War II defense 19:998b 
-Crusade fortifications against Turks 6:863f 
-Mediterranean geology and 

hydrography 11:855b 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-roadway development in ancient 

world 15:893d 
-transportation development 18:649h 
-Turkish naval offensive failure 17:427c 
-visual art of Metal Age cultures 19:277h 
-World War II defeat of Rommel’s 

forces 19:582b 


Malta, archaeological site in the Buryat Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, Siberia. 
‘Stone Age cave art theme and style 17:704c 


Malta fever (disease): see brucellosis. 


Maltahdhe, town and district, southern 
South West Africa. The raising of Karakul 
sheep is the main local economic activity. The 
town is the site of the Duwisib Castle, built in 
1900. Pop. (1970) town, 1,313; district, 5,109. 
‘district population and area table 17:303 

‘map, South West Africa 17:301 
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maltase, an enzyme that catalyzes (speeds up) 
the hydrolysis of the disaccharide maltose to 
the simple sugar glucose. The enzyme is found 
in plants, bacteria, and yeast; in man and other 
vertebrates it is located in the blood, intestines, 
and liver. It is thought to be synthesized by the 
mucous membrane cells lining the intestinal 
wall. Granules of maltase localize in the brush 
border (a chemical barrier through which ab- 
sorbed foods must pass) that covers the intesti- 
nal villi. 

During digestion, starch is transformed into 
maltose by the pancreatic or salivary enzyme 
called amylase; maltase secreted by the intes- 
tine then converts maltose into glucose. The 
glucose so produced is either utilized by the 
body or stored in the liver as glycogen (animal 
starch). ‘ 

The level of maltase produced is small in the 
child but increases toward adulthood. Absence 
of maltase in the body causes intolerance to 
maltose; in these cases, other sugars must be 
substituted in the diet. 

-digestion and absorption of 
disaccharides 5:778g 
digestive mechanisms in vertebrates 5:781h 


Malte-Brun, Conrad, originally MALTE CON- 
RAD BRUUN (b. Aug. 12, 1775, Thisted, Den.— 
d. Dec. 14, 1826, Paris), author or co-author of 
several geographies and a founder of the first 
modern geographical society. Exiled from 
Denmark in 1800 for his verses and pamphlets 
in support of the French Revolution, he estab- 
lished himself as a journalist and geographical 
writer in Paris. His works include the first six 
volumes of Précis de la géographie universelle 
(1810-29; “Precis of World Geography”). He 
was a founder and the first secretary of the 
Société de Géographie de Paris (1821). His son 
Victor Adolphe, also a geographer, concerned 
himself with the course of African and Arctic 
exploration. 


Maltese, breed of toy dog named for the is- 
land of Malta, where it may have originated 
about 2,800 years ago. Delicate in appearance 
but usually vigorous, healthy, affectionate, 
and lively, the Maltese was once the valued pet 
of the wealthy and aristocratic. It has a long, 
silky, pure-white coat, heavily haired, hanging 
ears, a compact body, and a plumed tail that 
curves over its back. It stands about 13 cen- 
timetres (5 inches) and weighs up to 3 kilo- 
grams (7 pounds). 

-dog breeds list 5:935g 


Maltese lace, type of guipure (q.v.) lace (in 
which the design is held together by bars, or 


Maltese lace, early 19th century; in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


brides, rather than net) introduced into Malta 
in 1833 by Genoese laceworkers. It was similar 
to the early bobbin-made lace of Genoa and 
had geometric patterns in which Maltese 
crosses and small, pointed ears of wheat were 
incorporated. 

After 1851, when it was shown at the Great 
Exhibition of London, Maltese lace was widely 
copied at other lace centres, including Bed- 
fordshire (see Bedfordshire lace). 


Maltese language, Semitic language of the 
Southern Central group spoken on the island 
of Malta by about 300,000 people. Maltese de- 
veloped from a dialect of Arabic and is closely 
related to the western Arabic dialects of Alge- 
ria.atid Tunisia. Strongly influenced by the Ro- 
mance dialect spoken in Sicily, Maltese is the 
only form of Arabic to be written in the Latin 
alphabet. Major ref. 10:664d 

‘history and form 11:393c 


Malthus, Thomas Robert 11:394 (b. Feb. 
14, 1766, near Dorking, Surrey—d. Dec. 23, 
1834, Haileybury, Hertfordshire), economist 
and demographer, best known for his theory 
that the population will always tend to outrun 
the food supply, and that betterment of the lot 
of mankind is impossible without stern limits 
on reproduction. 

Abstract of text biography. Born into a 
prosperous middle-class family, Malthus was 
educated first largely at home and then at 
Jesus College, Cambridge; he was elected a 
fellow of the college in 1793. In 1798 his first 
edition of An Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
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MALTA 

Official name; Malta (Maltese and English). 
Location: southern Europe (insular). 

Form of government: parliamentary state. 
Official languages: Maltese, English. 

Official religion: Roman Catholic. 

Area: 122 sq mi, 316 sq km. 

Population: (1967 census) 314,216 (de jure); 
(1971 estimate) 325,499, 

Capital: Valletta. 

Monetary unit: 1 Maltese pound (M£) = 20 
shillings = 240 pence. 


Demography 


tion as it affects the Future Improvement of 
Society, with Remarks on the Speculations of 
Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other Writers 
was published anonymously. A second edition 
in 1803 included information collected on trips 
to Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Russia, France, and Switzerland. In 1805 he 
became professor of history and _ political 
economy at the East India Company’s Hailey- 
bury College, where he remained for the rest of 
his life. 

In his Principles of Political Economy Con- 
sidered with a View to their Practical Applica- 
tion (1820), he recognized that saving without 
limit “would destroy the motive to produc- 
tion,” and suggested public works and private 
luxury investment as remedies to economic 
distress, i 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘biological sciences development 2:1024b 

-Darwin’s application of population explosion 
theory 5:493g 

‘economic study and diminishing returns of 
land 6:265a 

population theory and policy 14:819a 

‘birth control suggestion 4:524d 

‘birth control use in limiting 

population 2:1065g 

‘population checks and natural 

disasters 7:11d 

‘population increase effects 

theory 16:982h 

‘population limitation’s economic 

effect 14:936e 
-Ricardo’s association 15:825e 
science history and philosophy 16:374f 


Population; (1971 estimate) density 2,668.0 per sq mi, 1,030.1 per sq km; (1970) urban 87.4%, rural 12.6%; 
(1971) male 47.67%, female 52.33%; (1969) under 15 28.4%, 15-29 26.8%, 30-44 17.7%, 45-59 13.7%, 60-74 


10.5%, 75 and over 2.8%.* 


Vital statistics: (1970) births per 1,000 population 16.3, deaths per 1,000 population 9.4, natural increase per 
1,000 population 6.9; (1967-69) life expectancy at birth—male 68.5, female 72.2; (1969) major causes of 
death (per 100,000 population)—cerebrovascular disease 140.0; ischemic heart disease 139.4; malignant 
neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissue 114.0; senility without mention of 


psychosis, ill-defined and unknown causes 61.0. 


Ethnic composition (by nationality, 1961): Maltese 95.7%, English 2.1%, Italian 1.5%, other 0.6%. Religious 


affiliation (1969): Roman Catholic 97.8%, other 2.2%. 
National accounts 


Budget (1970-71). Revenue: M£47,285,000 (customs and excise duties 26.2%, domestic loans 15.0%, Unite 

Kingdom contribution towards ordinary services 11.8%, income taxes 8.8%). Expenditures: M£49,582,000 
(public debt and property charges 15.0%; education 11.6%; health and medical expenditures 8.5%; Malta 
Drydock Corporation 6.1%; industrial development 5.3%; emigration, labour, and social welfare 4.7%; 


defense 0.8%). Tota/ national debt (1970): M£29,173,000. 


Tourism (1970). Receipts from visitors: U.S. 


$29,200,000. Expenditures by nationals abroad: no data available. 


Domestic economy 


Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): U.S. $270,000,000 (U.S. $810 per capita), 
1969 


Origin of gross 1965 


1966 1970 


domestic product (at value in %of labour %of valuein %of iabour  % of 
current factor cost): 000 total force labour 000 total foree labour 
ME£ value force Mé£ value orce 
agriculture, forestry, 3,516 7:5". 7,053 7.2 5,210 7.2 6,017 87 = 
hunting, fishing 
pening: quarrying t Sig 570 0.6 t we 590 0.6 
manufacturing 9,027 19.3 21,411 22.0 16,462 22.9 26,615 25.1 
construction 2,550f 5.5 10,633 10.9 4,588, 6.4 13,797 13.0 
electricity, gas, water 1,802 3.9 780 0.8 3,237 45 9 0.9 
transport, storage, 2,148 46 3,960 41 2,723 3.8 4,470 | 4.2 
communication ; Ae 
trade 9,353 20.0 12,780 13.4 12,095 16.8 13,460¢ 12.7 
banking, insurance, realestate 1,537 3.3 t Boe 4,183 5.8 + elt. 
ownership of dwellings 2,533 5.4 bor Cha 3,277 4.6 Saeed 
public administration, defense 11,717 25 Airy 2s oe yak 15,238 21.2 dtd i 
services ; : 2,504 5.4 11,650 120 4774 66 40,130 37.8 
other ‘ ae, pie ct 20,0210 FROG ete 93 
total 46,687 100.0 97,364 100.0 .71,878 


Production (gross value in M£ except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing (1 968-69): veg 
2,027,347, of which, potatoes 823,547, onions 95,662; fruit 670,676, of which, grapes pas) 
Wi 


legumes, and other crops 594,714, of which, 


324,938; fish catch 320,263§; horned cattle 8,849 head; pigs 31,290 head; poultry 507,66: 
turing (1968): textiles 5,182,000, beverages 4,556,000, food products 4,366,000, ra por 
ovens tobacco products 2,359,000, chemicals 1,551,000, furniture and fittings 1,10 0 


rickly caterpillar and other forages 273,736; 


Piao? 


Malthusian League, British society founded 
in the 1860s to spread the knowledge of the 
law of population; it was suspended in 1927. 

-population growth and control 2:1065h 


malting, in the process of making distilled li- 
quor, controlled germination of barley by 
liberating starch granules from the endosperm 
cell matrix through enzyme action. 

-objectives and techniques 5:902d 


maltose, a carbohydrate containing two 
molecules of the simple sugar glucose (q.v.). It 
is a product of the breakdown of starches dur- 
ing digestion, as well as of glycogen, the stor- 
age carbohydrate of most animals. See poly- 
saccharide, 

‘amylase and starch decomposition 5:772e 
-breakdown of double sugars illus. 11:1057 
-digestive mechanisms in vertebrates 5:781h 
structure, properties, and occurrence 3:829f 


Maluku (Indonesia): see Moluccas. 
Malurus: see fairy wren. 


Malus, Etienne-Louis (b. June 23, 1775, 
Paris—d. Feb. 23, 1812, Paris), physicist who 
discovered that light, when reflected, becomes 
partially plane polarized; i.e., its rays vibrate 
in the same plane. His observation led to a 
better understanding of the propagation of 
light. A member of the corps of engineers, 
Malus accompanied Napoleon I’s invasion of 
Egypt in 1798 and remained in the Near East 
until 1801. After he returned, he held official 
posts at Antwerp, Strasbourg, and Paris and 
did research in optics. He published a paper in 
1809 on his discovery of the polarization of 


Malus, engraving by A. Tardieu (1788-1841) after a 
painting by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co. Ltd. 


light by reflection and a memoir in 1810 on 
the theory of double refraction (bending) of 
light in crystals. 


Malus pumila: see apple. 


Malvaceae, the mallow family, a large 
group of dicotyledonous flowering plants (or- 
der Malvales), containing about 75 genera and 
1,000 species of herbs, shrubs, and trees. Rep- 
resentatives occur in all except the coldest 
parts of the world but are most numerous in 
the tropics. Economically, the most important 
member of the family is cotton (g.v.; Gossypi- 


Energy: (1967-68) installed electrical capacity 55,000 kW, (1968-69) production 259,000,000 kW-hr (802 
kW-hr per capita). © 

Persons economically active (1970): 106,122 (32.9%), unemployed 3,930 (3.7%). 

Price and earnings 

1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


earnings index ey Aes ues rr 338 wie Ee ee 
Land use (1967): agricultural and under permanent cultivation 50.0%; built-on, wasteland, and other 50.0%. 


Foreign trade 
imports (1970): M£67,120,819 (chemicals 6.8%; motor vehicles 5.2%, of which, passenger motor cars other 
than buses or special vehicles, whether or not assembled 3.8%; petroleum products 4.6%; cotton fabrics, 
woven, other than gray 4.0%; clothing except fur clothing 2.6%; wheat, including spelt and maslin, unmilled 
2.5%; textile fabrics, woven, not including narrow or special fabrics, other than cotton fabrics 1.9%; alco- 
holic beverages 1.8%; telecommunications apparatus 1.7%; scientific, medical, optical, measuring, and 
controlling instruments and apparatus 1.6%; meat, fresh, chilled or frozen 1.6%). Major import sources: 
United Kingdom 41.9%, Italy 16.7%, West Germany 5.0%, United States 3.8%, France 3.0%, Netherlands 
2.8%, Japan 2.8%, Australia 2.2%. 
Exports (1970): M£16,064,998 (clothing excluding fur clothing 23.2%; clothing of textile fabric not knitted 
or crocheted 17.0%; petroleum products 9.5%, of which, jet fuel 5.9%; cotton yarn and thread, gray, un- 
bleached, not mercerized or put up for retail sale 6.0%; discontinuous synthetic fibres or waste, corded or 
combed 5.2%; potatoes, fresh, not including sweet potatoes 3.5%; yarn and thread of synthetic fibres 3.0%; 
knitted or crocheted fabrics, not elastic or rubberized 2.7%; alcoholic beverages 2.7%; passenger motor 
cars other than buses or special vehicles, whether or not assembled 2.3%). Major export destinations: 
United Kingdom 38.2%, Italy 11.5%, West Germany 5.8%, Netherlands 4.6%, United States 4.3%, Belgium 
3.4%, Libya 3.1%. 
Transport and communication 
Transport. Railroads (1970): none. Roads (1969): total length 760 mi, 1,223 km (paved or asphalted 647 mi, 
1,041 km; crushed stone or water-bound 80 mi, 129 km; cart tracks and unimproved 33 mi, 53 km). Vehicles 
(1969): passenger cars 37,189, trucks and buses 10,468. Merchant marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 grass 
tons) 3, total deadweight tonnage 13,000. Air transport: (1969) passenger mi 146,966,000, passenger km 
al nag short ton-mi cargo 1,708,000, metric ton-km cargo 2,493,000; (1971) airports with scheduled 
ights 1. 
Communication. Daily newspapers (1969): total number 6, circulation—no data available. Radios (1968): 
total number of receivers 89,000 (1 per 3.6 persons). Television (1971): receivers 63,000 (1 per 5.2 persons); 
broadcasting stations 1. Telephones (1971): 41,237 (1 per 7.8 persons). 


Education and health 

Education (1969-70): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 
primary (age 6 to 14) 161 2,502 52,810 21.1 
secondary (age 12 to 17) 30 899 13,135 14.6 
vocational 6 186 2,565 13.8 

teacher training 2 42 384 9.1 

higher 2 263 - 1,429 5.4 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1966): 31. Literacy (1967): total population literate (over 5) 
250,727 (87.1%), males literate 120,197 (87.7%), females literate 130,530 (86.6%). 

Health: (1965) doctors 468 (1 per 680 persons); (1967) hospital beds 3,380 (1 per 90 persons); (1964-66) daily 
per capita caloric intake 2,680 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,580 calories). 


*Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. | +Construction includes mining, quarrying. 
}Trade includes banking, insurance, realestate. §1969. y eS f 
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um). Several species of Hibiscus produce 
fibres that are of lesser importance. The green 
fruits of okra (g.v.; Hibiscus esculentus) are 
cooked and eaten, and the mucilage secreted 
in tissues of some species has been used in cer- 
tain confections and for other purposes. 

Thirty genera supply many species valued as 
ornamentals, among which are hollyhock 
(q.v.; Althaea), rose mallow or rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus), Indian mallow (Sida), checker- 
bloom (Sidalcea), poppy mallow (Callirhoé), 
flowering maple (Abutilon), false mallow 
(Malvastrum), tree mallow (Lavatera), wax 
mallow (Malvaviscus), and the genera Kitai- 
belia and Malope. Several species of the com- 
mon mallow Malva are cultivated in gardens, 
including musk mallow (M. moschata) and 
curled mallow (M. crispa). 

In the U.S. are 27 genera; additional ones 
occur from Mexico into South America. Only 
three genera (Malva, Althaea, Lavatera) are 
native in Great Britain, but the family is well 
represented in the Mediterranean region, 
Africa, and Asia. 


Rose mallow (Hibiscus moscheutos) 
H. Oakman 


The family Malvaceae includes annual and 
perennial herbs, shrubs, and small trees. Their 
leaves, which alternate on the stem, are entire 
(smooth-margined), toothed, or palmately 
lobed or divided and mostly with deciduous 
stipules (small appendages at the base of the 
leafstalk). Stellate hairs, plant hairs with the 
upper ends branched into starlike patterns, 
commonly cover some or most vegetative 
parts and even occur in a few species on the 
parts of petals exposed in bud. 

The flowers are regular bisexual (sometimes 
functionally either male or female) and often 
showy. Typically the flower has five sepals 
and five petals, with the petals tightly twisted 
in bud. The petals are fused to the staminal 
column (i.e., the central columnar structure in 
the flower that bears the male structures, or 
stamens, at its base) at their bases and fall 
with the tube when the flower withers. A fea- 
ture of the family is the central staminal col- 
umn, surmounted by many kidney-shaped, 
one-celled anthers (pollen-producing struc- 
tures) that open by terminal slits. The pollen 
grains are large, spherical, and ornamented 
with spines. 

Pollination is by insects that seek the honey 
secreted in pits between the bases of the pet- 
als; self-pollination also occurs through the 
twisting of the stigmatic arms (female pollen- 
receptive structures) to touch the anthers. The 
carpels (i.e., the ovule-bearing segments of the 
ovary) vary from two to many; when they 
number five the carpels are opposite the se- 
pals (Hibiscus) or opposite the petals (Abuti- 
lon), In species having numerous carpels 
(Malva, Lavatera, Sphaeralcea), the carpels 
are arranged in a whorl around the top of the 
floral axis, with the stigmatic branches equal- 
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ling or double the number of carpels and ris- 
ing above the tip of the column. Each carpel 
produces one ovule (Malva, Malvastrum) to 
several ovules (Sphaeralcea, Wissadula, Gos- 
sypium, Hibiscus), 

The fruit is a berry in Malvaviscus, a capsule 
in Hibiscus and Gossypium, and a one- to sev- 
eral-seeded schizocarp (fruit that breaks apart 
into one-seeded segments) in others. Marginal 
hooks or elastic strands on the schizocarps, 
and mucilage or hairs on the seeds aid in dis- 
persal. 

The genera range in size from 10 or fewer 
species (Anoda, Iliamna) to more than 200 
(Sphaeralcea, Hibiscus). Several genera are 
exclusively American (Sidalcea, Callirhoé); 
others are almost worldwide in distribution 
(Abutilon, Hibiscus, Malva). A few species 
are troublesome weeds, Malva rotundifolia 
(called cheeses for the shape of its fruit) being 
the most pernicious. 

-general features and classification 11:397e 
-leaf orientation to light 17:672h 


Malvales 11:396, the mallow order of flow- 
ering plants, consisting of some 3,000 species 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs found in almost all 
geographic regions except the Arctic. 

The text article covers size, range, and di- 
versity of structure, importance to man, polli- 
nation, seed dispersal, form and function, and 
evolution and includes an annotated classifi- 
cation of the order. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-angiosperm features and classification 1:883e 
-cotton and kenaf fibre growth 7:273c 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

common plants: see baobab; bottle tree; Chinese 
parasol tree; durian; flannelbush; floss-silk 
tree; flower-of-an-hour; hollyhock; honey bell; 
lantern tree; linden; marsh mallow; musk mal- 
low; sugarplum tree; tree mallow; velvetleaf 

families: Bombacaceae; Malvaceae; Sterculia- 
ceae 

genera: Hibiscus 


Malvana, Convention of, an agreement 
made in 1597 between the Portuguese and the 
native chiefs of Ceylon, whereby the chiefs 
swore allegiance to the king of Portugal and, 
in return, were assured that their laws and 
customs would be left inviolate. The conven- 
tion also provided that the Ceylonese people 
should render all traditional services and taxes 
to their new sovereign. The purpose of the 
convention, summoned after the Portuguese 
had already assumed control of Ceylon, was 
to lend a guise of legality to the Portuguese 
seizure of Ceylon. 


Malvern, town and spa (health) resort in the 
county of Hereford and Worcester (until 1974 
it was in the former Worcestershire), England. 
The name Malvern is collectively applied toa 
number of former villages and hamlets on the 
eastern slopes of the Malvern Hills; Great 
Malvern is the main centre. Malvern chase, a 
medieval administrative entity, was granted to 
the Earl of Gloucester by Edward I (reigned 
1272-1307); the hills, which rise from the Riv- 
er Severn Valley to a height of 1,395 ft (425 
m), are mainly administered by the Malvern 
Hills Conservators. 

At Great Malvern the Benedictine priory 
grew from a hermitage endowed in 1085. The 
Priory Church of SS. Mary and Michael is fa- 
mous for its 15th-century glass and its tiles. 
Little Malvern, with the remains of a Benedic- 
tine priory (now the parish church), lies below 
Worcestershire Beacon, which is crowned by 
extensive and well-preserved Iron Age hill for- 
tresses. 

Malvern is now an educational and cultural 
centre with Malvern College for boys (found- 
ed 1862), a further education college, a school 
of art, a girls’ college, and a theatre. There are 
also conference facilities. Mineral springs and 
pleasant surroundings have made it a popular 


resort. The largest single employer is the Roy- 
al Radar Establishment. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
29,004. 

52°05’ N, 2°21’ W 

Malvern, Godfrey (Martin) Huggins, 1st 
Viscount (b. July 6, 1883, Bexley, Kent), 
prime minister of Southern Rhodesia (1933- 
53) and architect of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which he served as 
its first prime minister (1953-56). 

After practicing medicine in London, Hug- 
gins migrated to Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, in 1911 for reasons of health and soon 
established a reputation as a surgeon. When 
Southern Rhodesia became a self-governing 
colony in 1923, Huggins was elected to the 
Legislative Council. In 1933 his Reform Party 
won about half of the Assembly seats, and he 
became prime minister and also secretary of 
native affairs (until 1949), 

His scheme to unite the two Rhodesias 
(Northern and Southern) and Nyasaland was 
finally realized in 1953, and a decisive victory 
at the polls by the Federal Party confirmed his 
premiership. In 1955 Huggins was elevated to 
the peerage as the Ist Viscount Malvern of 
Rhodesia. 


Malvern Hill, Battle of (U.S. Civil War): 
see Seven Days’ Battles. 


Malvern Hills, range of hills in the county of 
Hereford and Worcester (until 1974 in Here- 
fordshire and Worcestershire), England, for- 
merly marking the divide between the two 
shires. The name derives from moel bryn (Cel- 
tic: “bare hill’), an apt description for the 
barren heathland. The granite ridge stretches 
from north to south for 9 mi (14.5 km) and is 
seldom more than % mi wide. The highest 
point is Worcestershire Beacon (1,395 ft [425 
mJ). Granite has been worked for building 
stone at several localities. 

52°05’ N, 2°21’ W 

Malvi dialect, southern dialect of the Rajas- 
thani language in India. See Rajasthani lan- 
guage. 


Malvy, (Louis-Jean) (b. Dec. 1, 1875, Fi- 
geac, Fr.—d. June 9, 1949, Paris), politician 
whose activities as minister of the interior led 
to his trial for treason during World War I. 
Malvy entered the Chamber of Deputies in 
1906 as a Radical; thereafter he served as un- 
dersecretary under Ernest Monis (1911) and 
Joseph Caillaux (1911-12) and became minis- 
ter of commerce under Gaston Doumergue 
(1913-14) and then minister of the interior un- 
der René Viviani. When World War I broke 
out, he remained minister under Aristide 
Briand and Alexandre Ribot (1915-17); but 
on July 22, 1917, Premier Georges Clemen- 
ceau charged Malvy with being a defeatist. 
Malvy resigned on August 31, and the Ribot 
cabinet fell. In October the royalist Léon 
Daudet accused Malvy of high treason. At 
Malvy’s request, he was tried on both charges 
by the Senate, sitting as a high court; on Aug. 
6, 1918, he was acquitted of the charge of high 
treason but was. found guilty of forfaiture 
(culpable negligence in the performance of his 
duties) and sentenced to banishment for five 
years. He spent his exile in Spain. 

Pardoned and returned to the Chamber of 


Malvy 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Deputies in 1924, Malvy remained active in 
politics until his retirement in 1940, 


Malwa, Sanskrit MALava, historic province 
comprising a large portion of eastern Madhya 
Pradesh state and parts of southeastern 
Rajasthan state, India. Strictly, the name is 
confined to the hilly tableland bounded on the 
south by the Vindhya Range, but it has been 
extended to include the Narmada Valley. 

Traditionally a land of plenty, it is an area of 
fertile black cotton soil drained by the Cham- 
bal, Sipra, Kali Sindh, and Parbati rivers. 

As early as the 2nd century sc the area was 
known as Avanti; it was held by the Maurya 
and Gupta dynasties. The first recorded 
dynasty was the Paramaras, a Rajput (warrior 
caste) clan, who ruled (800-1200) from their 
capital at Ujjain and, later, at Dhara. Invaded 
by the Muslims in 1235, the province became 
a strong independent state (1401-1531) with 
its capital at Mandu. Later annexed by the 
Mughals, it was one of the first provinces to 
be conquered by the Marathas and was the 
headquarters of the Pindaris, or irregular 
plunderers. In 1817 the British reduced the 
area to order, 

Malwa Agency, a subdivision of the British 
Central India Agency, was created in 1895; it 
consisted of the princely states of Alirajpur, 
Barwani, Dhar, Jaora, Jhabua, Jobat, and 
Kathimau, and,several petty states. Nimach 
was its headquarters. 

-Akbar’s early conquests 1:400c 
‘height, soil fertility, and agriculture 11:279g 
‘site, rulers, and cession to British 11:279d 
‘tribal migration and territorial extent 9:354a 
-village settlement and two caste sects 3:987a 


Malwa painting, a 17th-century school of 
Rajasthani miniature painting centred largely 
in Malwa and Bundelkhand (modern Madhya 


a pees 
An illustration from the Rasaraja series of the poet , 
Puhakar, Malwa school painting, 2nd half of the 17th 
century; in the National Museum of India, New Delhi 

P, Chandra 


Pradesh); it is sometimes referred to as Cen- 
tral Indian painting on the basis of its geo- 
graphical distribution. The school was ex- 
tremely conservative, and little development 
is seen from the earliest examples such as the 
Rasikapriya (a poem analyzing the love senti- 
ment) series dated 1636 and the Amaru Sata- 
ka (a Sanskrit poem of the late 17th century) 
now in the Prince of Wales Museum of West- 
ern India, Bombay. Little is known of the na- 
ture of the school in the 18th century. Malwa 
paintings show a fondness for rigorously flat 
compositions, black and chocolate-brown 
backgrounds, figures shown against a solid 
colour patch, and architecture painted in live- _ 
ly colour. The school’s most appealing fea- 


tures are a primitive charm and a simple 
childlike vision. 
-musical mode and book illustration 17:202c 
-style characteristics, illus., 17:South Asian 
Peoples, Arts of, Plate VI 


Maly Kavkaz (mountains, 
S.S.R.): see Little Caucasus. 


Maly (ite) Theatre, 
founded in 1821 in Moscow. 
-Soviet Union cultural history 17:354e 


Mama, African tribe found in Benue-Plateau 
State, Nigeria. 
-visual art forms 1:26lc 


Mamaea, Julia: see Julia Mamaea. 


Mamaia, resort town, Romania. 

44°15’ N, 28°19’ E 

-tourist industry development 15:1046h 
Mamaia movement, group of Tahitian 
prophets who arose against Christian mission- 
aries in 1832 

-new tribal cargo cults 18:704f 


Mamallapuram (India): 
Tam. 


Mama Quilla (Inca religion); see Inti. 
Mamar (diety): see Mars. 


Mamaroneck, village, Westchester County, 
New York, U.S., on Long Island Sound, 
astride the border separating the Towns 
(townships) of Mamaroneck and Rye. Al- 
though considered part of the Dutch West 
India Company lands, the site was sold in 
1661 by Indians to John Richbell, who re- 
tained its Indian name meaning “where the 
fresh water meets the salt.”” Resold in 1698 to 
Caleb Heathcote, mayor of New York, it de- 
veloped as a farming community, later be- 
coming a suburban enclave with some light 
manufacturing. The village was incorporat- 
ed in 1895 through the consolidation of 
Mamaroneck Neck with Rye Neck. James 
Fenimore Cooper lived at Heathcote Hill (De 
Lancey Manor House), where he wrote The 
Spy. Pop. (1980) 17,616. 

40°57’ N, 73°44’ W 

Mamash, 16th-century Kazakh leader. 
-Kazakh decline and partition 18:795g 


mamba, any of the four or five species of the 
genus Dendroaspis (sometimes spelled Den- 
draspis), in the cobra family, Elapidae. These 
large, dangerous, poisonous snakes occur in 
sub-Saharan Africa, where they hunt small 
animals in trees. Mambas are slender, agile 
snakes with large scales and long front teeth. 


Georgian 


drama _ theatre 


see Mahabalipu- 


Green mamba (Dendroaspis angusticeps) 
ES. Ross 


The black mamba (D. polylepis), as long as 
4.3 metres (14 feet), may be dull gray or 
greenish brown or quite black, depending on 
age. It dens in rocky open country. An aggres- 
sive snake, it rears up to strike, inflicting a bite 
on a man’s head or trunk; the fatality rate is 
nearly 100 percent without antivenin- treat- 
ment. The n mamba (D. angusticeps) is 
smaller (to he 7 metres or 9 feet), more strongly 
arboreal, and less aggressive. 
“poisonous animal, table 7 14:615c 


m, district of Madras, Tamil Nadu 


a. 
‘ residential Steanaae 11:285b; 
284 


Mamberamo River, also called TARIKAIKEA, 
in Indonesian Irian Barat, northwest New 
Guinea. Formed by the confluence of the 
Taritatu (Idenburg) and Tariku (Rouffaer) 
rivers, which converge in a large wild sago 
swamp, it flows generally northwest and emp- 
ties into the Pacific Ocean near Cape D’Ur- 
bille. After flowing placidly the first 20 mi (32 
km), the river cuts through the Pegunungan 
(mountains) Van Rees in a series of rapids and 
gorges. With its headstream the Taritatu, the 
Mamberamo is about 500 mi long and forms 
the largest drainage system of the island. It is 
navigable for 100 mi from its mouth, but the 
only settlements consist of small villages. 
O22 GS 03 7253.4E: 

-map, Indonesia 9:460 

Mambilia, Bantoid Nigritic-speaking people 
of Nigeria. 

‘visual art forms 1:261h 


mambo, ballroom dance of Cuban origin, in- 
ternationally popular in the late 1940s. It was 
performed as an offbeat rumba in Which a 
step taken on the last beat of music in 4 time 
was held through to the first beat of the fol- 
lowing measure. Mambo foot patterns and 
breaks were essentially the same as in the 
rumba, the basic movement being step back, 
step front, close and hold (or front, back, 
close). In the mambo couples more often 
abandoned the standard ballroom embrace 
position and danced holding one hand or 
without touching. 

The related cha-cha-cha of the late 1950s 
evolved from a rhythmical innovation done 
on the mambo’s offbeat step to its present 
form, in which a quick change of step is done 
on the last two beats of the measure. 


Mambwe-Lungu, central African people. 
-Zambian ethnic distribution map 19:1132 


Mamean languages, subfamily of the 
Maya-Quiché language family, subdivided 
into Kanjobal, Motocintlec, Mam, Aguaca- 
tec, and Ixil subgroups, spoken throughout 
most of western Guatemala and much of 
southern Chiapas State, Mexico, by 166,000- 
172,000 people. 

-Meso-American languages table 11:959e; 

map 95 


Mameli, Goffredo (b. Sept. 5, 1827, Genoa 
—d. July 6, 1849; Rome), poet and patriot of 
the Risorgimento (the national movement for 
the unification of Italy) and author of the Ital- 
ian anthem, “Fratelli d'Italia” (“Brothers of 
Italy”), Giuseppe Mazzini, the republican 
leader, was a friend of his mother and inspired 
Mameli with his patriotic ideals. As a student 
Mameli began writing verses expressing patri- 
otic and republican sentiments. “Fratelli 
d'Italia,” written in 1847 and set to music by 
Michele Novaro, overnight became the na- 
tional hymn of revolution and independence, 
In 1848 Mameli volunteered for service in the 
war against the Austrians, In 1849 he was in 
Rome when the Roman Republic was pro- 
claimed and sent Mazzini the famous sum- 
mons; “Roma! Republica! Venite!” (“Rome! 
Republic! Come!”), Joining the patriot Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi’s force, he was twice wound- 
ed, the second time fatally, while defending 
Rome against the French army sent by Louis- 
Napoléon Bonaparte. 


Mamelles de Tirésias, Les (1947), opéra- 
bouffe by the French composer Francis Pou- 
lenc. 

survival in opera repertory 13:589¢ 


mameluco, in colonial Brazil, especially in 
the Sao Paulo district, a person ‘of mixed Indi- 
an and white ancestry from mamaruca, an In- 
dian term meaning *half-breed,” Their repu- 
tation for wineity toward Indians, oreetesly 
reminiscent of the Mamlks, a Muslim mili- 
tary caste of Southwest Asia and Egypt in me- 
dieval and early modern times, prompted the 
use of the term. Mamelucos usually worked 
on fazendas (plantations) or as artisans or 
traders and were comparable to the mestizos 
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in Spanish America. Others of mixed ancestry 
in Brazil were mulattoes (Negro and white) 
and cafuzos (Indian and Negro; called zambos 
in Spanish America). 


Mamelukes (Asian political 
Mamluks, 


Mamertini, a band of mercenaries from 
Campania, in Italy, who, by a shift in al- 
liances, touched off the First Punic War be- 
tween Rome and Carthage (264-241 Bc). 
Their name was derived from Mamers, the 
Sabellian war god. Originally hired by Syra- 
cuse, in Sicily, they deserted, seized the Greek 
colony of Messana (Messina) c. 288, and plun- 
dered the surrounding territory. When Hieron 
II of Syracuse blockaded Messana c. 265, the 
band appealed for and received troop support 
from the Carthaginians. In a sudden reversal 
the Mamertini spurned Carthage and accept- 
ed forces from Rome. The gathering of the 
two rival intervening armies precipitated the 
general war. The inhabitants of Messana were 
still called Mamertines at least as late as the 
Ist century BC. 


Mamertinus, Claudius (fl. c. ap 360), Ro- 
man official, author of a panegyric on the em- 
peror Julian delivered at Constantinople in AD 
362 in the form of a gratiarum actio (thanks- 
giving) for the orator’s elevation to the con- 
sulship. Mamertinus had already held high 
office under Julian’s patronage and later was 
governor of Italy, Africa, and Illyria, but his 
career was terminated in ap 368 by a charge 
of embezzlement. 

Two earlier speeches, in the collection of 
Panegyrici Latini, are ascribed in certain 
manuscripts to a Mamertinus who cannot 
possibly be identified with Julian’s Claudius 
Mamertinus. These were delivered, probably 
at Trier in honour of the emperor Maximian; 
the first, probably in Ap 289, on the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Rome; the second, a 
birthday panegyric, in ap 291. All three 
speeches are important historical documents 
for their periods, 


class): see 


mamey: see mammee apple. 


Mamfe, headquarters of Mamfe department, 
West Cameroon state, Cameroon, at the head 
of navigation of the Cross River, on the east- 
west road leading to the Nigerian border, 31 
mi (50 km) west. Palm oil and kernels, ba- 
nanas, cocoa, coffee, quinine, hardwood, and 
rubber are marketed in the town, which is 
served by an airfield and a hospital. ‘The tower 
of the Senior District Officer’s House, dating 
from the colonial period (1911), has been pre- 
served as a historical monument. Pop. (1970 
est.) 10, 

5°46’ N, 9°17 E 

‘department area and population table 3:698 
-map, Cameroon 3:696 


Mamikonians, ancient Armenian family. 
‘Armenian dynastic succession 18:1041h 


Mamliks 11:399, also spelled MAMELUKES, 
men of slave origin, chiefly from Russia and 
Central Asia, who won political control of a 
number of Muslim states during the Middle 
Ages. 

The text article concentrates on the Mamlik 
dynasty that ruled Egypt and Syria from 1250 
to 1517, and remained the dominant political 
power within Egypt under the Ottoman em- 
pire until they were destroyed by the Egyptian 
ruler Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha in 1811, 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘Arabian loss of Holy City control 1;1048¢ 
architecture, metalwork, and painting 9: 100le 
‘Armenian invasion and conquest 18: 1043¢ 
‘art forms, illus., 9:Islamic Peoples, Arts of, 
Plate IV 
‘Baghdad under Mamlik 
administration 2; 586d 
‘Baybars' life and military achievements 2)773¢ 
‘Bayezid I's territorial conflict 2)776h 
‘Cairo and the Mamlak empire 3) 581d 
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‘Crusades motivations and expeditions 5:308f 
‘Damascus’ growth under rule 5:447h 
‘Ethiopian late medieval diplomacy 6:1009a 
‘Ibn Khaldiin’s career in Egypt 9:149b 
-Il-Khan and Golden Horde relations 9:599e 
‘Iraq administrative organization 11:995a 
‘Islamic political history 9:933b 

-Mahmid Ghazan’s invasion of Syria 8:146f 
-Maqurrah kingdom’s devastation 13:110c 
‘military and political history 9:366c 
‘Muhammad ‘“Ali’s supplanting in Egypt 6:494c 
Origins and coming to power 6:490f 
‘Ornamental arms design illus. 2:31 

‘slave status in Muslim society 16:859b 
-Syrian conquest and rule 17:953e 

-tumar script use 3:664b 


Mammalia 11:401, a class of vertebrate ani- 
mals (about 4,000 living species) characterized 
by having hair, no matter how scant, and 
mammary glands for suckling their young. 
TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

General features of mammals 11:401g 
Importance to man 402d 

Natural history 402g 

Form and function 405g 

The evolution of the mammalian condition 409g 
Classification 410c 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
adaptations, specializations, and evolution 
‘Cenozoic evolutionary forms 3:1082f 
“evolutionary appearance and atmospheric 
oxygen level estimate 2:319b; table 318 
-feeding adaptations in tropical bats 14:747c 
‘fossil forms, eras, and traits 7:572c 
‘insect evolution as concomitant 9:619f 
‘locomotion adaptations for air, water, land, 
and tree life 11:18a 
-Mesozoic fossils and first 
appearance 11:1015c 
“muscle specializations and evolution 12:645g 
“nervous system evolution 12:990h 
‘parallel and convergent evolution 7:19e; 
illus. 
-phylogenic position and traits 14:383d 
‘pituitary hormone evolution 8:1075d 
‘Pleistocene evolution and migration 14:568d 
‘Pleistocene rock unit groupings 14:559f 
‘reptile ancestor traits and evolution 7:569h; 
illus. 572 
‘Reptilia influence on ear structure 7:547a 
‘reptilian anatomy and thermal metabolism 
comparisons 15:728e passim to 735h 
-Simpson’s paleontologic studies 16:778e 
-skin structure and adaptations 9:67lc 
-Tertiary evolution and diversification 18:154c 
‘traits, evolution, types, and eras 7:572c 
‘Triassic evolution and ancestry 18:695g 
anatomy, embryology, and physiology 
‘acclimatization to temperature change 1:33e 
‘adrenal tissue pattern and function 6:843h; 
illus. 844 
-aging processes and effects 1:300c - 
-chemoreceptive structures and 
functions 4:186e 
‘circulatory system comparisons 4:630b; 
illus. 625 
-complement system characteristics 9:255f 
‘digestive system anatomy 5:784c 
‘embryo development types, stages, and 
comparisons 5:626b; illus. 631 
‘growth rate patterns 8:441f 
‘hearing organs and abilities 17:48g; illus. 
‘hibernation types and mechanisms 5:962d 
‘hormonal regulation of reproduction 8:1083d 
-human and animal heart comparisons 3:877h 
‘immunological response system 9:249d 
‘joint types, structures, and movements 
10:252f; illus, 253 
‘lactation effects of hypothalamus 12:1037g 
‘life-span and survival patterns of humans and 
other animals 10:911e; table 913 
‘lymph nodes and avian precursors 11:210h 
*mammary gland development and 
features 11:416b 
‘menstruation in Eutheria 15:695d 
“nervous system structure and 
function 12:;982c 
pineal body’s innervation and 
function 12:453e ? 
‘radiation effects in germplasm 15:380 
‘regeneration of missing parts 15:580d 


‘reproductive system comparisons 15:707h 
scratch reflex mechanisms 12:1012b 
*sensory-reception theory and 
processes 16:547b 
“sex anatomy, determination mechanisms, and 
behaviours 16:589a 
‘skeletal structures’and functions 16:822h; 
illus. 826 : 
“sperm transfer mechanisms 15:713g 
-thermoreceptive structures and 
processes 18:331b 
‘tissues and fluids description 18:444a 
-ultimobranchial gland derivatives 6:842f 
‘aquarium water supply requirements 1:1028d 
behaviour 
-attack and defensive behaviour 1:296b 
‘behavioral patterns, examples, and neryous 
system basis 2:804f 
-communication modes, uses, and learning 
4:1010f; illus. 1015 
-feeding behaviour control mechanisms 7:209f 
‘learning evolution and ability 10:744c 
‘migratory habits and patterns 12:181g 
‘predation on rodents 15:973c 
‘reproductive behaviour pattern 15:688e 
-social parental behaviour patterns 16:940e 
biogeography 
-desert distribution and adaptation 5:618g 
‘geographic distribution in regions 2:1002a 
grassland species and impact on flora 8:283c 
-polar species and distribution 14:656b 
-rain forest size range 10:343h 
‘tundra forms and herbivores 18:735a 
‘Chordata classification and features 4:451g 
-diseases of animals, tables 1-5 and 9-10 5:866 
-Insectivore traits, classification, and phylogenic 
position 9:622a 
-lice as carriers of infectious diseases 14:373f 
‘marsupial features and behaviour 11:538h 
-monotreme characteristics 12:387d 
‘pets of exotic varieties 14:151d 
“poisonous animals, tables 6 and 7 14:613c 
‘population natality and mortality 14:828e 
‘primate features and classification 14:1014g 
-whale features and classification 19:805b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
aardvark; baculum; colugo; cony; hyrax; 
pangolin; pelage; Prototheria; Theria; ungulate 


mammal-nest beetles, common name for 
beetles of the family Leptinidae (order Co- 
leoptera). 

‘traits and classification 4:834e 


mammalogy, the scientific study of mam- 
mals. Man’s interest in nonhuman mammals 
dates far back in prehistory, and the modern 


science of mammalogy has its broad founda- 


tion in the knowledge of mammals possessed 
by all primitive peoples: The ancient Greeks 
were among the first to write systematically 
on mammalian natural history, and they knew 
many mammals not native to Greece; Aristo- 
tle recognized that although fishlike in form, 
whales and dolphins aré mammals allied to 
terrestrial furbearers. Until the late 18th cen- 
tury much scientific work on mammals was 
devoted to taxonomy or to the practical mat- 
ters of animal husbandry. The scientific ex- 
plorations of the 19th century resulted in large 
collections of specimens from virtually all 
parts of the world. Most of the world’s mam- 
mal species are believed to be known to 
science (with the possible exception of a good 
many bat species), but the biology of many 
species is totally unknown. Modern mam- 
malogy is a multidisciplinary field, encom- 
passing specialists in anatomy, paleontology, 
ecology, behaviour, and many other areas. 
Mammalian taxonomy traditionally has re- 
lied largely on museum collections of pre- 
served skins (with their skulls), but additional 
information was being gained in the second 
half of the 20th century from other sources; 
e.g., behaviour, cytogenetics, and biochemis- 
try.“ % 
At mid-20th century a number of new tech- 
niques and instruments opened avenues of re- 
search to mammalogists that had previously 
been difficult or impossible. Telemetry, the 
use of minute radio transmitters to convey in- 
formation to the researcher from a free-living 
animal, has been a particularly useful tool, al- 


lowing the tracking of the animal in its natural 
state and the monitoring of physiological in- 
formation. The increased interest in and 
knowledge of the oceans have facilitated re- 
search on whales, a group the biology of 
which was formerly poorly known. The self- 
contained underwater breathing apparatus 
(scuBA) has been important in many aspects 
of marine mammalogy. 


mammary gland, organ, characteristically 
present in female mammals, that produces 
milk when an offspring has been born; the 
term breasts ordinarily signifies the mammary 
glands of human beings (see mammary 
glands, human), : 

‘embryonic origin and development 5:635a 
-mammalian lactation modifications 11:403¢ 
*marsupial reproductive specializations 11:538h. 
-monotreme lactation 12:385e 


mammary glands, human 11:416, milk- 
producing organs contained within the human 
female breast. 

The text article covers the anatomy and 
physiology of human mammary glands (in- 
cluding their development and the influence of 
hormones upon them) and considers the dis- 
eases to which the breast is subject. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

abnormalities and diseases 

-cancer surgery 17:820b 

‘cancer types and age differences 3:767f; 

table 

~genetic abnormalities in both sexes 7:1004a 

“gynecomastia symptoms and 

treatment 6:835e 

-intersexuality’s physical traits 15:698c 

‘lymph node removal in mastectomy 11:216a 

‘tumour growth rate table 8:442 


adolescent growth influences 6:804a 


‘childbirth and breast changes 13;1041a 
‘comparative embryology 5:635a 
-embryonic origins and development 6:750a 
‘hormone influence on development 8:1075f 
‘hypothalamic mediation of lactation 12:1037g 
-lactation induced by prolactin 14:972f 
‘lactation physiology 10:582g 
-male and female changes at puberty 5:655f 
‘oxytocin simulation of cells 6:810g 
“pregnant woman’s physiologic 

changes 14:972e 
-salivary gland comparison 5:791d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
breast cancer; gynecomastia; mastitis 


mammatropin (hormone): see prolactin. 


mammee apple, also called MAMEY or sT. 
DOMINGO APRICOT, fruit of Mammea america- 
na, a large tree of the garcinia family 
(Clusiaceae), with opposite, leathery, gland- 
dotted leaves; white, sweet-scented, short- 
stalked, solitary or clustered axillary flowers; 
and yellow or russet fruit, 7-15 centimetres 
(3-6 inches) in diameter. The bitter rind en- 
closes a sweet, aromatic flesh, which is eaten 
raw and also used for preserves. Its one to 
four, large, rough seeds are bitter and resinous 


Mammee apple (Vammea americana) ere Ll il 
Walter Dawn vou'G 


and used as an antiworming agent. An aro- 

matic liqueur distilled from the flowers is 

known as eau de Créole in the West Indies, 

The acrid, resinous gum has been widely used 

ioe. for destroying skin-infesting chigoe 
eas. 

-Theales fruit importance 18:207h 


Mammillaria: see fishhook cactus; pincush- 
ion cactus. 


mammillary body, in anatomy, either of two 
rounded bodies on the undersurface of the 
brain in the area of the hypothalamus. 
‘amnesia and brain damage 11:888b 

-human nervous system, illus. 5 12:1001 


mammography (medicine): see diagnosis. 
mammoth (animal); see Mammuthus. 


Mammoth Cave National Park, in west 
central Kentucky, U.S., established in 1941 to 
protect an extensive system of limestone cav- 
erns. The park’s surface area is 51,354 ac 
(20,783 ha), and the explored underground 
passages have an aggregate length of over 150 
mi (240 km) on five levels. The caves were 
formed by the dissolution of limestone by wa- 
ter, a continuing process. They contain nu- 
merous unique geological formations—to 


Frozen Niagara, Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky. 
By courtesy of National Park Concessions, Inc; photograph, W. Ray Scott 


which descriptive names, such as Pillars of 
Hercules, have been given—and underground 
lakes and rivers; upon one of these, Echo Riv- 
er, boats formerly were operated. To the 
caves’ natural entrance have been added three 
artificial ones, and five scenic routes through 
the caverns have been laid out for visitors. 
The park encompasses the Flint Ridge cave 
system (q.v.). 

The caves are inhabited by various animals 
adapted to the dark environment, including 
cave crickets, blindfish, and blind crayfish. All 
of the known plants are fungi or related spe- 
cies; the park’s aboveground area is mostly 
covered with hardwood forest, inhabited by a 
variety of mammals and birds. 

Mummified Indian bodies, possibly of pre- 
Columbian origin, have been found in the 
caves. In 1972 a passage was discovered link- 
ing the Mammoth Cave and Flint Ridge cave 
system. 

-caves and cave systems 3:1020f 
-formation and unique features 10:420g 


Mammoth Hot Springs, park within Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Wyoming, remnant 
of volcanic activity consisting of five mineral 
deposit terraces flooded by steaming water. 
-terrace formation, illus. 2 8:133 


mammoth tree: see big tree. 


Mammuthus, extinct genus of elephants 
found as fossils in Pleistocene deposits over 
ee of the world (the Pleistocene Epoch be- 

2,500,000 years ago and ended 10,000 
eee ago). The relative abundance and, at 
times, excellent preservation of mammoths 
has provided much information about these 


animals’ ‘structure and habits. Fossil mam-. 


‘moth ivory has been se val modern man for 


~ 
| 


Mammuthus model 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


a variety of purposes and has attained some 
economic importance. Mammoths figured sig- 
nificantly in the art of primitive man; cave 
dwellers in Europe realistically depicted herds 
of these animals, Mammoths were sometimes 
trapped in ice crevasses and covered over; 
they were frozen, and their bodies were re- 
markably well preserved. In fact, cases have 
been reported in which sled dogs actually 
were fed the meat from frozen mammoth car- 
casses that had begun to thaw out of the ice 
that had held them for almost 30,000 years. 
A variety of distinct forms or species are in- 
cluded in the genus Mammuthus. Most mam- 
moths were really about as large or even 
slightly smaller than modern elephants. 
Many, but not all, were covered with long,, 
reddish-brown hair that must have provided 
effective protection against the cold that 
dominated much of the Pleistocene. Far more 
effective than any fur covering was a thick lay- 
er of fat, at times eight centimetres (three 
inches) thick, present beneath the skin. The 
skull in Mammuthus was high and domelike. 
The ears, small for an elephant, were proba- 
bly adaptively advantageous for an animal 
living in a cold climate; the smaller amount of 
surface area exposed prevented or diminished 
heat losses. A mound of fat, probably a form 
of energy storage, was present as a hump on 
the back. This structure is lacking in fossil re- 
mains, but evidence for its presence comes 
from cave paintings. The prominent tusks 
were directed downward and were very long; 
in older males they sometimes curved. over 
each other. It is clear that mammoth was 
hunted by the early hunters of this continent, 
but it is doubtful whether they hunted the 
mammoth to extinction. 
-New Siberian Islands’ relic ice 10:681g 
‘permafrost preservation and dating 14:90c 
‘species, traits, and distribution 15:3c; illus. 


mamo (Drepanis pacifica), Hawaiian song- 
bird of the family Drepanididae (q.v.; order 
Passeriformes), which became extinct about 
1898. About 20 centimetres (8 inches) long, it 
was black with yellow touches and had a 


Mamo (Drepanis pacifica) 
Painting by H. Jon Janosik 


long, decurved bill for nectar-feeding. The na- 
tive nobility killed mamos for their feathers, 
but the birds remained fairly numerous until 


the Americans destroyed their mountain-for- . 


esthabitat. 
Mamom, Wes iamenieans culture of the 


Middle Formative period (c. 900-c. 300 Bc). 


-Meso-American Middle Formative 
cultures 11:938g 
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Mamoreé River, Spanish rio mMamoré, in 
north central Bolivia, is formed by headwa- 
ters, chiefly the Rio Grande, which arise in 
Andean cordilleras and drain the Llanos de 
Mojos, an ancient lake bed. The Mamoré 
meanders generally northward through Beni 
department to the Brazilian border, where it is 
joined by the Rio Iténez (Guaporé). It consti- 
tutes the Bolivia—Brazil frontier as far north 
as Villa Bella, where it joins the Beni River 
(q.v.) to form the Madeira. Its importance as a 
transport route is diminished by the presence 
of rapids, but it is navigable through the 
llanos (plains) and tropical forest to Guajara 
Mirim, Braz., the southern terminus of the 
Madeira—Mamoré railway. Its total length is 
approximately 930 mi (1,496 km). 

10°23’ S, 65°53’ W 

-map, Bolivia 3:2 
Mamou, capital of Mamou Region, west 
central Guinea, on the Conakry—Kankan rail- 
way and at the intersection of roads from 
Kindia, Dalaba, Dabola, and Faranah. 
Founded in 1908 as a collecting point on the 
railroad from Conakry (125 mi [201 km] 
southwest), it is now the chief trade centre 
(rice, cattle, citrus fruits, bananas, tomatoes, 
mangoes) for a wooded savanna region of the 
Fouta Djallon Plateau, mainly inhabited by 
the Fulani (Peul), Dialonke (Djallonke), and 
Limba peoples. Mamou exports bananas, 
fruit juices, and orange essence; its industries 
include a food-processing plant and the na- 
tion’s first sawmill. The town has several hos- 
pitals (general, psychiatric, leprosy), a second- 
ary school, a meteorological station, a central 
mosque, and a Roman Catholic mission 
(1948). 

Guinea’s oldest agricultural school (1933) is 
at Tolo, 12 mi north-northeast. Timbo, the 
seat of the Fulani almamys (Muslim political, 
religious, and military leaders) of the 18th- 
and 19th-century state of Fouta Djallon, lies 
26 mi northeast. Pop. (latest est.) region, 
80,400. 
10°23’ N, 12°05’ W 
-map, Guinea 8:467 
Mamoulian, Rouben (b. Oct. 8, 1897, Tiflis, 
Russia), theatrical and motion-picture direc- 


Mamoulian 
UPI Compix 


tor who contributed significantly to the devel- 
opment of cinematic art at the beginning of 
the sound era by restoring the mobility of the 
camera and skillfully blending music and 
sound effects with an imaginative visual pre- 
sentation. He is known internationally for his 
presentations of popular musical fantasies on 
both the stage and the screen. Mamoulian 
studied law in Paris and Moscow, and theatre 
under the innovative Russian teacher Kon- 
stantin Stanislavsky. In 1918, after establish- 
ing a successful theatre in Tiflis, he moved to 
London, where he directed grand opera, ope- 
rettas, and musicals. Emigrating to the United 
States in 1923, he became the director of pro- 
duction for the Eastman Theatre, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

He was brought to Hollywood with the com- 
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ing of sound films in the late 1920s. His early 
dramatic releases are characterized by a sen- 
sitivity to light and shadow and by the skillful 
use of sound and movement. In Applause 
(1930), he put wheels on the camera, which 
had had to be enclosed in a booth to block 
out noise for early sound films and had been 
thereby rendered stationary; thus, he reintro- 
duced camera mobility to the screen. His oth- 
er noteworthy early films include City Streets 
(1931), a gangster picture; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (1932), in which the transformation 
scenes were landmarks in technical ingenuity; 
The Song of Songs (1933); Queen Christina 
(1934); We Live Again (1934); and Becky 
Sharp (1935), the first picture in the new 
Technicolor process. 

Love Me Tonight (1932), an operetta starring 
Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette MacDonald, 
initiated a long series of gay, imaginative 
musical comedies, which also included The 
Gay Desperado (1936), High, Wide and Hand- 
some (1937), Summer Holiday (1948), and 
Silk Stockings (1957). 

Mamoulian’s major stage works were col- 
ourful musicals, such as the first production 
of Porgy and Bess (1935), Oktahoma! (New 
York, 1943; Europe, 1955), and Carousel 
(New York, 1945). 


Mamprusi, African kingdom, probably es- 
tablished in the 15th century by invaders from 
the Hausa region. 

-origin theory and location 19:764h; map 762 


Mamprusi, area of Ghana. 
-housing and population density 8:139g 


Mamre, a plain near the ancient southern 
Palestinian city of Hebron on which the Old 
Testament patriarch Abraham experienced a 
theophany (manifestation of the divine) of 
God and was promised that he and his wife 
Sarah would have a son. 

-Abraham’s life and wanderings 1:12h 
-Constantine’s and Eusebius’ concepts 5:73a 


Ma’min, al- 11:417, more complete name 
ABU AL-‘ABBAS ‘ABD ALLAH AL-MA MUN (b. 786, 
Baghdad—d. August 833, Tarsus, now in 
Turkey), seventh “Abbasid caliph, known for 
his attempts to end sectarian rivalry in Islam 
and to impose rationalistic doctrines on his 
subjects. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of 
Hartn ar-Rashid, al-Ma’min gained the cali- 
phal throne by defeating his half-brother, al- 
Amin, and captured Baghdad in September 
813. Al-Ma’min then sought political-cultur- 
al unity of his reform-minded eastern Sunnites 
with the traditionalist Shiites of Baghdad. 
Sympathetic toward the Mu'tazilite move- 
ment that assimilated the rationalist methods 
of Greek philosophy to counter dualistic Per- 
sian Manicheanism (belief in rival deities, 
good and evil), he determined to impose 
Mu‘ tazilite doctrine (God as pure spirit, hu- 
man freedom and responsibility) on all his 
subjects. The traditionalist Hanbali school of 
Islamic law rejected Mu‘tazilite teaching and 
al-Ma’min’s notion of more flexible political 
obedience (833). His sudden death was inter- 
preted by the traditionalists as a divine trial 
and confirmed them in their former Islamic 
dogma. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-‘Abbasid religious policies 9:930c 
-‘Abbasid-Umayyad stabilization 1:1047h 
- Aristotelianism and Arabic 

philosophy 1:1157h : 
educational and scholarly activity 9:922e 
‘empire division policy 8:660b 
-Irag under the caliphate 11:992b 
-military and cultural achievements 3:636f 

-Mu‘tazilism as a state creed 9:915h 
-Mutazilite doctrinal influence 9:1015c 


Mamuthones, Feast of the, folk festival of 
Sardinia. 
-ritual dance and sacrifice 16:247b 


man. The idea of man is treated under the 
following titles: anthropology; human behay- 
iour, innate factors in; human culture; human 
nature; man, evolution of; and races of man- 
kind, The titles of these articles indicate the 
fields of scholarship or thought in which the 
idea of man plays an important role. 


Man (people): see Yao. 


Ma‘n, Druze family that ruled under the Ot- 
tomans in Lebanon. 
-Druze rebellion against Ottomans 5:1061b 


Man, town, administrative headquarters 
(since 1969) of Man département, western Ivo- 
ry Coast, on the Ko River, in a mountainous 
area (Massif de Man) on the eastern edge of 
the Nimba Range. The chief trade centre (rice, 
manioc, livestock, palm oil and kernels) for a 
forested region mainly inhabited by the Dan 
people, it is also a major collecting point for 
coffee and timber, which are sent to the At- 
lantic coast for export. Man is the site of an 
agricultural research station, a government 
technical school, and a sawmill; it has both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missions and 
is the seat of a Catholic diocese. Local Diula 
(Dioula) craftsmen under the tutelage of a 
master carver, Sidimé Ouaou, have made the 
town a centre for ivory carvings. The Dan are 
noted for their wooden masks and for their 
dances. Pop. (latest est.) town, 34,663; dé- 
partement, 234,300. 

7°24’ N, 7°33’ W 

-district area and population table 9:1184 

-map, Ivory Coast 9:1181 


man, evolution of 11:418, development of 
human beings beginning with early, nonhu- 
man primates and extending to modern man. 
Stages in this evolution include the Homini- 
dae (ape-men), Homo erectus, and Homo 
sapiens. Technically, man’s evolution may be 
defined as the change in the genetic composi- 
tion of a population through time. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

The living primates 11:419a 

Fossil primates 420g 

The Hominidae 421h 

Homo sapiens in the fossil record 425b 
Genetics and man 428c 

Adaptation and genetic change 429b 
Man’s continuing evolution 430h 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- African evidence of evolution 1:28lh 
- African evolutionary developments 1:286c 
‘anthropological theory changes 1:970h 
-artifact and skeletal finds in caves 3:1021f 
- Asian prehistoric fossil remains 2:198e 
- Australopithecine linkage question 2:436h 
-binocular vision development 7:118a 
‘bones in forelimb, illus. 1 7:9 
-Cenozoic forms and developments 3:1083a 
-Cro-Magnon skeletal features and 

culture 5:289f 
-Dobzhansky’s written contributions 5:926g 
-ear origin and development 5:1132a 
eugenics applied to future changes 6:1023d 
‘foot and hand distinguished in 

primates 16:818b 
-fossil record of Anthropoidea 7:572g 
-fossil studies of man’s development 14:840c 
‘genetic drift patterns 15:354h 
-genetic isolation and race formation 8:815d 
-genetics theory 7:1009e 
-Holocene climate correlations 8:1005a passim 

to 1007a 
-hominid phylogeny and fossil record 8:1023a 
-hominid taxonomic considerations 8:1023g 
-Homo erectus traits and culture 8:1030a 
-Homo sapiens fossil characteristics 8:1043h 
-human ancestry and social evolution 7:20a 
‘human disruption of species dispersal 5:915h 
‘Indian philosophical view 9:333f 
‘Inner Asian Aurignacian culture 9:595h 
-kidney function on dry land 7:35e 
-Mesopotamian creation myth 11:1004d 
-mind evolution theory 8:1152g , 
-muscle adaptation to upright posture 12:636d 
‘Neanderthal man’s evolutionary 

history 12:910f 
“nervous system origins 12:994h 
‘North African cultural antiquity 13:145g 
primate ancestry and development 14:1025h 


‘primate traits and behaviour 14:1014g; 

illus. 1021 
‘remembering, forgetting, and survival 

factors 11:891c 
-skeletal adaptation for erect posture 16:812b 
-skeletal comparison of extremities 16:817b 

passim to 818c 
‘technology history and development 18:24f 
‘tool and toolmaking history 8:606c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
cultures: see Aurignacian culture; Azilian cul- 
ture; Capsian culture; Ertebglle culture; Mag- 
dalenian culture; Maglemosian culture; Peri- 
gordian culture; Solutrean culture; Stillbay cul- 
ture 
stone tool industries: Acheulean stone tool indus- 
try; Aterian stone tool industry; chopper-chop- 
ping tool industry; Choukoutienian complex; 
Clactonian stone tool industry; Denbigh Flint 
complex; Fauresmith stone tool industry; 
Ibero-Maurusian stone tool industry; Kafuan 
stone tools; Levalloisian stone tool industry; 
Lupembian stone tool industry; Mousterran 
tool industry; Oldowan stone tool industry; 
Sangoan stone tool industry; Tayacian stone 
tool industry 


Man, Isle of, one of the British Isles, in the 
Irish Sea off the northwest coast of England. 
It is not part of the United Kingdom but a 
crown possession (since 1828) administered by 
the British Home Office, with a considerable 
degree of self-government. 

The isle has a rocky, indented coastline and 
is about 30 mi (48 km) long by 10 mi wide. Its 
area of 221 sq mi (572 sq km) comprises a cen- 
tral mountainous mass culminating in Snaefell 
(2,034 ft [620 m]) and extending north and 
south in low-lying agricultural land. The chief 
rivers are the Sulby, the two-branched Dhoo- 
Glas, the Santon, the Silver Burn, and the 
Neb-Rhenass. The mean annual temperature 
is 46.6° F (8.1° C), and the average annual 
rainfall is 45,1 in. (1,146 mm). To the south- 
west is an islet, the Calf of Man, consisting of 
a farm and bird sanctuary administered by the 
Manx National Trust. 

Man (ancient Mona or Monapia) was the 
home of many Irish missionaries following the 
teaching of St. Patrick (Sth century ap). The 
earliest inhabitants were Celts, and Gaelic 
(Manx) remained the everyday speech until 
the first half of the 19th century. The number 
of Manx-speaking people, however, is now 
negligible. Norse (Viking) invasions began c. 
800 and the isle was a dependency of Norway 
until 1266, when it was sold to Scotland. After 
Edward III (reigned 1327-77), all its kings 
were English. Antiquities include a number of 
Neolithic monuments dating from 2000 to 
1500 sc and memorial stones and crosses, 
many with old Norse inscriptions. 

The government consists of a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, appointed by the monarch as the lord 
of Man; a council, or upper house; and the 
House of Keys, or lower house. The two 
houses function as separate legislative bodies 
but come together to form the Court of Tyn- 
wald for certain business. Tourism is the eco- 
nomic base and the Tourist Trophy (motorcy- 
cle) races attract many visitors. Agricultural 
products include grains (oats, wheat, barley), 
turnips, and potatoes. Principal towns are 
Douglas, the capital, Ramsey, Peel, and Cas- 
tletown (qq.v.). ee (1971 prelim.) ‘56, 289. 
54°15’ N, 4°30’ W 
‘Celtic speakers survival 3:1067e — 

-geology, tides, and salinity 9:893d 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

-United Kingdom population density ~~ 
map 18:875 . 


man, philosophy of: see anthropology 


‘philosophical. 


man, religious doctrines of, interpretations 
of the nature of man that reflect man’s experi- 
ence of the holy or sacred. It is sometimes 
claimed that religious experience releases in- 
sights into human nature thatthe 
mind cannot achieve. In particul 
Christian theologians have held that the 


affords a revelation of man as well as of God, 
and have taught that man, as the crown of 
God’s creation, has been endowed with a spe- 
cial mark of God’s presence and action, “the 
image of God.” 

In the 17th century Blaise Pascal, a French 
religious philosopher, scientist, and math- 
ematician, viewed man as mysterious and self- 
contradictory, as governed by ‘“‘the logic of 
the heart,” and, in his search for authenticity, 
as able to surpass the natural bounds of his 
life; at the turn of the 19th century, G.W.F. 
Hegel, in his earlier years a student of theolo- 
gy, developed the view that existing man is 
alienated from his own essence. As Christian 
thinkers have often expressed it, because 
man’s life does not in fact conform to the will 
of his Creator, but often serves lesser gods, 
there is a conflict between man as he is in es- 
sence (the creature of God and therefore 
good) and man as he is in existence (the son of 
fallen Adam and therefore sinful)—an am- 
bivalence that cannot be resolved by the mor- 
al or intellectual striving of man alone. Thus, 
Christians hold that man has been alienated 
(as Hegel said) from the ground of his own be- 
ing, has violated the law and righteousness of 
God, and is subject to the power of death. To 
become again what he was intended to be, 
man needs the grace of God (available 
through Christ), which can break the power 
of death and give him a new birth. 

In contemporary philosophy, Martin Buber, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and Emil Brunner have 
stressed man’s individuality, openness, and so- 
ciability and have elucidated the biblical inter- 
pretation of man as in dialogue with God. 
Thus, before God in an existential I-Thou en- 
counter, man can be just though still a sinner 
—a doctrine known as that of “justification.” 
This doctrine is typical of the many items of 
the traditional creed with which recent theo- 
logical anthropoligists have been deeply 
preoccupied, hoping to reinterpret them in a 
manner appropriate to the contemporary 
thrust of their discipline. 


man, the measure of, in ancient Sophist 
philosophy, a principle based on an early ex- 
pression of relativism, reflecting the turn in 
Greek philosophy from cosmological to an- 
thropological concerns, advanced by Protago- 
ras of Abdera in the statement: “Man is the 
measure of all things, of the existence of the 
things that are and the nonexistence of the 
things that are not.” Both Plato and Aristotle 
interpreted Protagoras’ famous statement as 
leading to an extreme relativism both in epis- 
temology (what can be known) and in ethics 
(what is right to do). Modern historians have 
seen it.as the expression of a new humanism 
that makes the needs and wants of man and 
his daily existence the proper reference point 
for all philosophizing. 

In Plato’s Theaetetus Socrates examines the 
view of young Theaetetus that sense percep- 
tion (aisthésis) is identical with knowledge 
(epistémé), a position that Plato cannot accept 
because in his other dialogues he has always 
depicted knowledge as an object (called a 
Form or Idea) that is “one,” that simply “‘is” 
and never “happens,” and that is a thing “ an 
seen” and apprehended only by the mind. 

Plato suggests that Theaetetus’ reduction of 
knowledge to sense perception limits its ob- 
jects to sense data, which is what Protagoras’ 
statement amounts to when its implications 
are analyzed; for whatever a man perceives is 
true for him as he perceives it. “Reality” is 
therefore simply what appears to each in- 
dividual, and it differs from man to man; 
thus, there is no external objective reality in- 
dependent of each man’s perceptions, 

Plato remarks, half seriously, that if 
Protagoras were right, no man could be wiser 
than any another, because no statements 
could be untrue; hence, there would be no 
reason to pay a fee to Protagoras to make one 
wise. Plato’s real objection, however, was that 


the paradoxes to which Protagoras’ statement _ 


epve rise cannot be solved without introduc- 


ing the Platonic theory of knowledge and the 
reality of Forms. 


Mana, town, northwestern French Guiana, 
on the south bank of the Mana River, near its 
mouth on the Atlantic coast. It originated i in 
1830 around an orphanage founded by a 
French nun and, after 1848, also served as a 
refuge for runaway and newly emancipated 
slaves. The site of a large leprosarium, its 
economy is basically agricultural (sugarcane, 
cattle). Latest pop. est. 725. 

5°45’ N, 53°55’ W 

mana, a Melanesian term meaning “power” 
that was first used in the 19th century in the 
West during debates concerning the origin of 
religion. It was first used to describe what ap- 
parently was interpreted to be an impersonal, 
amoral, supernatural power that manifested 
itself in extraordinary phenomena and abili- 
ties. Anything distinguished from the ordinary 
(e.g., an uncommonly shaped stone) is so be- 
cause of the mana it possesses. 

Mana is known primarily by its effects. Any 
person or object could possess much, little, or 
no mana. It is an arbitrary power—there is no 
guarantee of its continued presence, and there 
is no accounting for its presence. 

Scholars in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
compared this portrait of mana to other reli- 
gious phenomena they believed to be parallel, 
especially wakan and orenda among the 
Dakota (Sioux) and Iroquois Indians. From 
these anthropologists in the early part of the 
20th century developed the theory that mana 
was a worldwide phenomenon that lay behind 
all religions, but was later supplanted by per- 
sonified forces and deities. 

Subsequent scholarship has challenged both 
the original description of mana and the con- 
clusions drawn from it. Mana is by no means 
universal; it is not even common to all of 
Melanesia; many of the parallels that have 
been adduced have been found to be specious. 
Mana is not impersonal. It is never spoken of 
by itself but always in connection with power- 
ful beings or things. Thus, mana would seem 
to be descriptive of the possession of power 
and not itself the source of power. Rather 
than being an impersonal power, mana is inex- 
tricably related to belief in spirits. Mana is a 
verbal sign that, beyond a certain point, 
achievement is not because of human initia- 
tive but requires the assistance of spirits and 
the powerful dead. 

Among contemporary scholars a functional- 
ist and political interpretation has been of- 
fered. Mana is not found within relatively sim- 
ple tribes but rather in the more highly orga- 
nized Melanesian societies. It would seem to 
be a symbolic way of expressing the special 
qualities attributed to persons of status and 
authority in a society, of providing sanction 
for their actions, and of explaining their fail- 
ures, 

-dual aspects of spiritual power 1:876a 
-Melanesian origin and beliefs 11:869d 
-nature and primitive perception 12:877g 
-Oceanian concept and primitive 

religion 14:1043f 
-Polynesian anti-Christian 

apprehension 13:445e 
-primitive concepts of sacred or holy 15:593c 
- Woodlands Indian spirit world 6:172d 


Manabi, province, western Ecuador, along 
the Pacific coast; crossed by the Equator 
(north), it has an area of 7,602 sq mi (19,688 
sq km). The terrain consists of low outlying 
spurs of the Andes at the northern and south- 
ern ends; the rest of the province behind the 
coastal lowlands is mainly composed of the 
densely forested floodplains of the Portoviejo, 
Chone, and Colimes rivers. 

The economy is_ basically agricultural; 
coffee, cacao, rice, and sugarcane are the most 
important crops. Toquilla straw from the for- 
ests is made into Panama hats. Because of 
serious drought damage throughout the prov- 
ince in 1965, the National Irrigation Agency 
has begun studies for future irrigation proj- 
ects. Industry, mainly agricultural processing, 
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lumbering, textiles, and leather tanning, is 
concentrated at Portoviejo (the provincial 
capital) and Manta, Other places of impor- 
tance are Jipijapa, a centre of Panama hat 
manufacture, and the seaports of Manta (q.v.) 
and Bahia de Caraquez. Pop. (1971 est.) 
848,600. 

-area and population table 6:288 

-map, Ecuador 6:286 


Manacus (bird): see manakin. 


management science, originally a synonym 
for operations research, has come to designate 
any application of science to the study of 
management. An outgrowth of the Opera- 
tions Research Society of America, the Insti- 
tute of Management Sciences (Tims), was 
founded in 1953. It states in its constitution 
that “The objects of the Institute shall be to 
identidy, extend, and unify scientific knowl- 
edge that contributes to the understanding 
and practice of management.” The term, of- 
ten used in the plural, has come to include any 
application of science either to the study of 
management problems or to the study of 
management itself as a process, thus encom- 
passing operations research, systems analysis, 
and management- -information systems. 
Although management science could include 
the study of all activities of groups that entail 
a managerial function, it generally entails the 
following: (1) discovering, developing, defin- 
ing, and evaluating the goals of the organiza- 
tion and the alternative policies that will lead 
toward the goals; (2) getting the organization 
to adopt the policies; (3) scrutinizing the effec- 
tiveness of the policies that are adopted; and 
(4) initiating steps to change policies that are 
ineffective or inadequately effective. Manage- 
ment science often has drawn its concepts and 
methods from the older disciplines of eco- 
nomics, business administration, psychology, 
sociology, and mathematics. 
‘automated information systems 2:512a 
-bookkeeping applications 3:37c 
‘broadcasting bodies’ administration 3:317b 
-bureaucratic theories of organization 3:491b 
-business financing operations 7:298d 
-corporation management 5:185f 
-farm management methods 7:177d 
-group dynamics in systems approach 17:974a 
-group study research utilization 16:961f 
-hotel management techniques 8:1119a 
-industrial relations and manager 9:496c 
‘laboratory organization and costing 

methods 15:742g 
‘leadership effect on productivity 9:505c 
-mass production and organization 

theory 11:596b 
‘mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:695g 
-operations research methodology 13:594a 
-personnel department functions and 

methods 14:119h 
‘process Orientation and industrial 

design 9:519b 
-production planning and statistics 15:27e 
-safety engineering methodology 16:140e 
‘supervisor training techniques 1:1021g 
-Taylor industrial system 18:1b 
-work organization scientific study 19:939f 


managerial economics, application of eco- 
nomic principles to the decision-making (q.v.) 
processes of business firms or of other man- 
agement units. The basic concepts are derived 
mainly from micro-economic theory, which 
studies the behaviour of individual consum- 
ers, firms, and industries, but new tools of 
analysis have been added. Statistical methods, 
for example, are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in estimating current and future demand 
for products. The methods of operations re- 
search and programming provide scientific 
criteria for maximizing profit, minimizing 
cost, and the selection of the most profitable 
combination of products. Decision-making 
theory and game theory, which recognize the 
conditions of uncertainty and imperfect 
knowledge under which business managers 
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operate, have contributed to systematic meth- 
ods of assessing investment opportunities. 
-prefabrication and cost reduction 14:966b 


Managua, department, southwestern Nic- 
aragua, bounded on the southwest by the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The 1,403-sq-mi (3,634-sq-km) 
department, which encircles all but the north- 
western shore of Lake Managua (see Mana- 
gua, Lake), lies mainly in the lowlands. Its 
rich agricultural lands are devoted primarily 
to the cultivation of coffee, cotton, and corn 
(maize), while the importance of sugarcane, 
rice, sorghum, cattle, and horses is decreasing. 
The Pacific Railway runs along the southern 
shore of the lake, linking Managua (q.v.), the 
departmental and national capital, with 
Nicaragua’s second and fourth largest cities, 
Leon and Granada. The department is also 
traversed by the Pan-American Highway. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 504,126. 

-area and population table 13:59 

‘map, Nicaragua 13:60 


Managua, capital of Managua department 
and of Nicaragua, lying amid small crater 
lakes on the southern shore of Lake Mana- 


SE] 


Monument to the poet Reubén Dario in Managua city, 
Nicaragua 


Ewing Galloway 


gua. One of Central America’s warmest capi- 
tals, the city is only 180 ft (55 m) above sea 
level. Throughout the Spanish colonial peri- 
od, Managua was recognized only as an Indi- 
an town, outranked by the Spanish cities of 
Leon and Granada. Its choice as a permanent 
capital in 1857 came after partisans of those 
two rival cities had exhausted themselves in 
internecine conflict. Much of Managua was 
rebuilt after 1931, when it was ravaged by 
earthquake and fire. After the disastrous 
earthquake of 1972, tentative plans were 
made to rebuild the business section 6 mi (10 
km) away (to the south and west) from the 
former city centre. Notable landmarks include 
the Parque Dario, with its monument to 
Nicaragua’s famed poet Rubén Dario; the 
National Palace; and the 20th-century cathe- 
dral. In 1952 the University of Managua 
became part of the National University of 
Nicaragua. 

Managua produces a variety of small manu- 
factures and serves as the nation’s chief com- 
mercial centre. Coffee and cotton are the prin- 
cipal crops grown in the agricultural hinter- 
land. The city has railroad and highway con- 
nections with the Pacific port of Corinto and 
with Leén and Granada. The Pan-American 
Highway and air services tie it to other Cen- 
tral and North American cities. Pop, (1971 
prelim.) city, 398,514; metropolitan area, 
404,634. 
12°09’ N, 86°17’ W 
‘map, Nicaragua 13:60 
Managua, Lake, Spanish LAGo DE MANA- 
Gua, Leén and Managua departments, west- 
ern Nicaragua, in a rift valley at an elevation 
of 120 ft (37 m) above sea level. The lake, 65 
ft (20 m) in depth, is 36 mi (58 km) from east 
to west and 16 mi (26 km) from north to 
south; its area is 405 sq mi (1,049 sq km). 


Also known by its Indian name, Xolotlan, the 
lake is fed by numerous streams rising in the 
central highlands and the Diriamba High- 
lands. It is drained by the Tipitapa River, 
which flows into Lake Nicaragua. 

The lake is economically significant: its wa- 
ters yield fish and alligators and are plied by 
shallow-draft vessels. Momotombo volcano, 
reaching 4,199 ft (1,280 m) above sea level, is 
on the northwestern shore. Managua, the na- 
tional capital, and other settlements: dotting 
the shores are linked by highway or railroad. 
12°18’ N, 86°20’ W 
‘formation and volcanic activity 13:63g 
-map, Nicaragua 13:60 


Managua, Treaty of (1960), agreement 
signed by El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, to create 
the Central American Common Market. 
-Central American Common Market 5:383c 


Manahiki, coral atoll in the southwestern 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to the U.S. 

10°24’ S, 161°01’ W 

-map, Pacific Islands 2:433 

Manakara, town, Fianarantsoa province, 
southeastern Madagascar (Malagasy Repub- 
lic), A port on the Indian Ocean and the Ca- 
nal des Pangalanes, it handles coastal trade of 
coffee and cloves, It is situated in a region of 
increasing population pressures, on a railway 
to Fianarantsoa (75 mi [120 km] northwest) 
and has workshops serving that line. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 19,768. 

22°08’ S, 48°01’ E 

-map, Madagascar 11:270 

manakin, any of nearly 60 species of small, 
stubby, short-billed birds of the tropical 
American family Pipridae (order Pas- 
seriformes). Manakins eat berries and insects 
in forests. Males are mainly dark-plumaged, 
with splashes of bright colour; females are 
greenish in hue. In many species the wing 
feathers are modified to produce rasping, 
snapping, or crackling sounds when vibrated. 


Golden collared manakin (Manacus vitellinus) 


John S. Dunning—Photo Researchers 


Manakins are remarkable for their courtship 
displays. In Manacus species the males per- 
form near one another, each in a cleared area 
of forest floor with one or two saplings that 
serve as perches for their acrobatics. Females 
may join the dance before mating. In Pipra 
species the males pose on low branches. Two 
or more males of the 9-centimetre (3'4 inch) 
blue-backed manakin (Chiroxiphia pareola) 
perform an intricate circular dance—momen- 
tarily afoot and in the air, like a rotating fire- 
works wheel. In the white-throated Corapipo 
gutturalis, the male bobs as he creeps toward 
the female. Males display throughout the 
breeding season; meanwhile, the female 
builds a cup nest on a forked twig near the 
ground and raises two young. 

-bird mortality rate, table 2 14:830 

-blue-backed manakin and saffron-crested 
tyrant-manakin, illus., 13:Passeriformes, 
Plate I 

-classification and general features 13:1059c 


Manala, the realm of the dead in Finnish 
mythology. The word is possibly derived from 
the compound maan-ala, “the space or area 
under the earth.” It is also called Tuonela, the 
realm of Tuoni, and Pohjola, derived from the 
word pohja, meaning “bottom,” but which 
also means “north.” 

The Finnish underworld and related con- 
cepts among other Finno-Ugric peoples, such 
as the Yabme-aimo of the Lapps, are the 
product of hundreds of years of various influ- 
ences and as a result do not provide a consis- 
tent cosmology. Manala is often reached by 
crossing a fiery stream, the river of death, ei- 
ther over a narrow bridge or by a boat 
brought by a denizen of the otherworld. 
Manala itself is a dark, gloomy place but not 
a place of everlasting torment like the Chris- 
tian hell. It is ruled by the goddess Louhi, 
who is a fierce haglike creature with several 
vaguely defined sons, daughters, and servants 
in her retinue. Pohjola is similarly found in 
various forms in the underworld, but it is also 
to the north and at the outer edges of his uni- 
verse, outside the known world of man. In a 
more concrete sense the realm of the dead was 
where the dead were buried, and many of the 
descriptions of the underworld depict the 
coffins and funerary shelters erected at the 
burial sites. 


Manama (United Arab Emirates): see Aj- 
man. 


Manama (Bahrain): see al-Manamah. 


Man a Machine (1750; translation of 
L’HOMME-MACHINE, 1747), book by the French 
philosopher Julien de La Mettrie. 
-sensationalistic Materialism 14:267f 


Mana Maori Motuhake (Maori: Home 
Rule Party), a political movement among the 
Maori nation of New Zealand in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries that called for sepa- 
rate Maori political institutions. The move- 
ment reflected the bitter distrust of European 
New Zealanders felt by many Maori after the 
Maori Wars of the 1860s. Differing from its 
contemporary, the Young Maori Party, which 
favoured working within and through Euro- 
pean political institutions to achieve Maori 
benefits, the Mana Motuhake advocated a 
separate Maori parliament and abolition of 
such Maori-geared government departments 
as. the Native Land Court and the Native 
Trust Office. While the Mana Motuhake nev- 
er achieved countrywide home rule, its anti- 
assimilationist thinking affected the ideology 
of the Ratana Independent Movement, which 
has dominated the Maori parliamentary seats 
since the 1930s. 


Man and His Works (1948), book on an- 
thropology by Melville J. Herskovits. 
-anthropological theory of 

functionalism 1:971g 


Man and Superman (first performed 1905), 
comedy by G.B. Shaw about the conflicting 
purposes of the Shavian male and female. It 
centres around the archetypal struggle be- 
tween the mother goddess and the artist man, 
which is both remorseless and treacherous. 
-content and style 16:656h 


Mananjary, town, Fianarantsoa province, 
eastern Madagascar (Malagasy Republic), at 
the mouth of the Mananjary River. A port on 
the Indian Ocean and the Canal des Panga- 
lanes, it handles coastal shipments of coffee, 
vanilla, cacao, olives, and rice. It is at the end 
of a highway from Fianarantsoa (85 mi {137 
km] northwest). The town is in a region of in- 
WGK population pressures. Pop. ( 1970 est. ) 
21°13’ S, 48°20’ E 
-map, Madagascar 11:270 

Manannan mac Lir (Celtic: Maceann Son 
of the Sea), Irish sea god from whom the Isle 
of Man allegedly derived its name. Manannan 
traditionally ruled an island paradise, protect-_ 


ed sailors, and provided abundant crops. He 


% 


gave immortality to the gods through his 
swine, which returned to life when killed; 
those who ate of the swine never died. He 
wore impenetrable armour and, carrying an 
invincible sword, rode over the waves in a 
splendid chariot. His Welsh equivalent was 
Manawydan, brother of the god Bran; their 
uncle was Beli Mawr, perhaps in origin the 
god Belenus. In The Mabinogion (a collection 
of medieval Welsh tales), Manawydan is given 
an unimpeachable character. He was por- 
trayed as a wise and patient man who later 
became the second husband of Rhiannon 
(q.v.). He does not, however, seem to have the 
attributes of a sea god. 

Manannan and Manawydan were apparently 
derived from a very early Celtic deity; later 
their legends diverged. In one respect, howev- 
er, they were similar: just as Manannan was 
not originally included among the Tuatha Dé 
Danann (g.v., People of the Goddess Danu), 
so Manawydan was at first differentiated from 
Lh Children of D6n, the Welsh equivalent of 

anu. 


Manapouri, Lake (Maori manawapouri, 

“Jake of the sorrowing heart”), deepest in 
New Zealand, in southwest South Island. It is 
one of the Southern Lakes, found in the high- 
land section of Fiordland National Park, 
which were formed by glacial overdeepening 
of an existing stream valley accompanied by 
damming of the valley with a moraine (glacial 
debris). Manapouri has a surface area of 55 sq 
mi (142 sq km) and a shoreline of 85 mi (137 
km) extending into South, West, North, and 
Hope arms. From its surface, 608 ft (185 m) 
above sea level, the lake plunges to a depth of 
1,455 ft (847 ft below sea level). It drains a ba- 
sin of 1,785 sq mi. 

The Waiau River, the outlet of which is the 
site of Manapouri, a tourist centre and one of 
the few permanently inhabited places in the 
region, issues from the southeast. The lake 
was first visited by Europeans in 1852. 
Together with Lake Te Anau, Manapouri was 
being developed in the 1970s for its hydroelec- 
tric power potential. A generating plant built 
on the shore, 700 ft below ground, uses water 
discharged into the Tasman Sea via a tunnel. 
45°32’ S, 167°31' E 
Manas, area wild life sanctuary in Southern 
Bhutan, 

-wildlife sanctuary valuable species 2:878b 


manas (Sanskrit: “thought’’), an important 
term in Indian philosophy, usually translated 
as “mind,” but it is both more and less than 
that. Manas is that organ in which the impres- 
sions of man’s senses are coordinated before 
they are presented to his consciousness, so 
that when man sees, hears, and smells an ob- 
ject—three different and not necessarily relat- 
ed impressions—the manas makes certain that 
man is conscious that it is the same object. 


Manasa, a folk goddess of snakes, wor- 
shipped today mainly in Bengal and other 
parts of northeastern India, chiefly for the 
prevention and cure of snakebite and also for 
fertility and general prosperity. As the protec- 
tress of children, she is often identified with 
the goddess Sasthi (“the Sixth,” worshipped 
on the sixth day after birth). 

The antiquity of the goddess is a matter of 
conjecture. The written texts which contain 
her myth, the Manasd-mangals (q.v.), date 
from the 16th-17th century but are probably 
based on an earlier oral tradition. She is also 
celebrated in a variety of folk entertainment in 
the villages. 

Manasa is apparently a local goddess who 
was incorporated into the classical Hindu 
pantheon. She may be related to the ndgas, 
a legendary half-human, half-serpent race in 
India. In worship she is usually represented by 
an earthen pot, an earthen image of a snake- 
gescpied young woman holding a child, a 

of the sij (the tree sacred to Manasa), or, 


as in the manner of the groma-devi. (village 


goddess), by a stone. 


a 


Scholars do not agree as to her proper repre- 
sentation in stone sculpture, but images are 


known of snake-canopied goddesses seated on ~ 


lotuses that issue out of pots, and these im- 
ages are often incorporated in the worship of 
Manasa. 

-Bengali folk deity Seen 8:916h 

-Hindu folk worship 8:899b 


Manasa-mangal, generic name of poems 
eulogizing the Bengali snake goddess Manasa. 
The poems vary in length; some, such as that 
by the mid-17th century poet Ketakadas, run 
as long as 12,000 lines. Like all mangal-kavya 
(“auspicious poems,” verses honouring a 
popular Bengali god or goddess) these poems 
were originally oral tales, not written down 
until the 16th or 17th century but containing 
elements far older. 

The basic story is that of the goddess, daugh- 
ter of Siva, who seeks to be worshipped by 
men. To establish her worship she successive- 
ly conquers the worshippers of other deities, 
such as Krsna and her own father Siva, by 
releasing her power of destruction in the form 
of snakes or by bribing them with material 
wealth. The greater and most popular part of 
the story deals with her struggle to conquer a 
merchant named Cando, who was a worship- 
per of Siva. Cando resists, though his ships 
and crops are destroyed and his seven sons are 
killed by snakebite. Finally, he himself suc- 
cumbs to snakebite and is restored to life by 
Manasa only on the condition that his wife is 
able to persuade him to worship the goddess. 
Many details of Bengali custom are woven in 
the story, such as the practice still followed 
today of floating down the river corpses of 
people killed by snakebite in the hope that the 
goddess will revive them. The cult of Manasa 
is largely a woman’s cult today. She is also the 
goddess of childbirth and the protector of 
children. 

Some scholars consider that the Manasda- 
mangal reflects historical conflict between the 
older religious cults of Krsna and Siva and 
that of the goddess. It is still a popular story 
in rural Bengal and is frequently recited in the 
villages, often accompanied by a showing of a 
series of paintings, called pat, which depict the 
most popular scenes. 


Manasarowar, Chinese MA-NA-SO-LU-WU 
CH’IH, lake, in western Tibet, to the south of 
the Kailas Range. Lying above 25,000 ft 
(7,620 m), it is generally recognized as the 
highest body of freshwater in the world. 
30°40’ N, 81°25’ E 

-Tibet’s physical and holy geography 18:373g 
Manaslu, or KUTANG I, one of the world’s 
highest mountains (26,760 ft [8,156 m]), lies in 
the Himalayas of north Nepal, 38 mi (61 km) 
north of the town of Gurkha. The summit of 
this snow- and glacier-covered peak was first 
reached on May 9 and 11, 1956, by two sepa- 
rate Japanese parties. 

28°33’ N, 84°35’ E 

-Great Himalayan peaks 8:883c; map 882 
-map, Nepal 12:952 

‘mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


Manas River, tributary of the Brahmaputra 
River in Assam state, India, and Bhutan. 
26°12’ N, 90°40’ E 

-Himalayan drainage pattern 8:884a; map 882 
Manassas, town, seat (1892) of Prince Wil- 
liam County, northeastern Virginia, U.S., near 
Bull Run and part of the Washington, D. Cz 
metropolitan area. Early known as Manassas 
Gap Junction and then Manassas Junction, 
the town was established in 1853, when the 
Manassas Gap and Orange and Alexandria 
railroads were joined. During the Civil War, 
the junction afforded a direct connection be- 
tween the Shenandoah Valley and the Wash- 
ington-Richmond Railroad. | Confederate 
forces won the strategic battles of Bull Run, 
or First and Second Manassas (July 1861 and 
August 1862). 

Until 1950 the town was the trade centre for 
an agricultural area. By the 1970s transporta- 


551 Manasseh, Prayer of 


tion improvements had resulted in an influx of 
residents commuting to Washington as well as 
to the Quantico Marine Corps Air Station and 
other government installations. Some light in- 


Stonewall Jackson Monument, Manassas National 
Battlefield Park, Virginia 


Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


dustries are located there. A number of Civil 
War museums and battle sites in nearby 
Manassas National Battlefield Park are of in- 
terest. Inc. 1873. Pop. (1950), 804; (1970) 
9,164; (1980) 15,438. 

38°45’ N, 77°28’ W 

Manassas, battles of (U.S. Civil War): see 
Bull Run, battles of. 


Manasseh, also spelled MANasses, king of 
Judah (co-regent c. 697 Bc, sole king from c. 
687 to 642). During his reign he encouraged 
the alien cults of Assyria, though the kingdom 
probably prospered materially. An account of 
his deportation to Babylon, and subsequent 
return, appears in II Chron. 33:11-13. 
‘apostate kingship 2:916c 

-Old Testament basis in history 2:897d 
-prosperity from submission to Assyria 10:308c 


Manasseh, Prayer of, an apocryphal work 
(noncanonical for Jews and Protestants), one 
of a collection of songs appended to the Old 
Testament book of Psalms in several manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint (the Greek version of 
the Hebrew Bible) and, like the Psalms, used 
during Jewish religious services. The Prayer of 
Manasseh, best known of the collection, is a 
penitential prayer written as an extension of II 
Chron. 33:11-13, wherein Manasseh, succes- 
sor to Hezekiah as king of Judah in the 7th 
century BC, repents his idolatrous worship of 
gods other than Yahweh. 

If the assumption is correct that a Palestinian 
Jew composed the prayer sometime late in the 
lst century Bc, the author used an ancient but 
familiar historical event to instruct and per- 
haps admonish men of his own times. Manas- 
seh ruled Judah during a period of increasing 
Egyptian influence that undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the apostasy for which his reign is 
noted. Also during this period, Palestine fell 
increasingly under Roman political and mili- 
tary dominance. The author of the Prayer of 
Manasseh was perhaps thus warning his com- 
patriots not to repeat Manasseh’s religious er- 
rors, for steadfast religious purity would pro- 
vide hope for divine deliverance from political 
bondage. The prayer, but one of several apoc- 
ryphal stories concerning the repentance and 
redemption of Manasseh, conforms to the 
liturgical style popular in Judaism after the 
4th century Bc: an introductory section of 
praise defining God’s omnipotence in terms of 
his powers of creation and forgiveness, fol- 
lowed by a confession of sin, a plea for mercy, 
and a doxology. Major ref. 2:933f 


Manasseh, tribe of 552 


Manasseh, tribe of, one of the 12 tribes of 
Israel that in ancient times comprised the Jew- 
ish people. Ten tribes were named after sons 
of Jacob, but the tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim were named after the sons of Joseph, 
Jacob’s grandsons. 

After the Exodus from Egypt and the death 
of Moses, the Israelites entered the Promised 
Land under the leadership of Joshua, who as- 
signed a territory to each of the 12 tribes. The 
tribe of Manasseh settled in central Palestine 
—some to the east, some to the west of the 
Jordan River. When the independent King- 
dom of Israel, established by the 10 northern 
tribes after the death of King Solomon (10th 
century BC), was conquered by the Assyrians 
in the late 8th century Bc, many Israelites 
were carried off into slavery. In time the tribe 
of Manasseh was assimilated by other peoples 
and thus became known in legend as one of 
the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. Among the 
most illustrious members of the tribe of 
Manasseh was Gideon, a fearless warrior who 
served as judge for 40 years. 


Manasseh (menassen) ben Israel (b. 1604, 
Lisbon?—d. Nov. 20, 1657, Middelburg, 
Neth.), major Hebraic scholar of the Jewish 
community of Amsterdam, 

Born into a family of Marranos (Jews of 
Spain and Portugal who publicly accepted 
Christianity but privately practiced Judaism), 
he was baptized Manoel Dias Soeiro. After 
his father appeared as a penitent in an auto da 
fé, the family escaped to Amsterdam, where 
Jewish settlement was officially authorized. 
Manasseh, a brilliant theological student, 
became rabbi of a Portuguese Jewish congre- 
gation in Amsterdam in 1622. He founded 
that city’s first Hebrew printing press in 1626, 
publishing his works in Hebrew, Latin, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese. 

Among his writings, Conciliador (3 vol., 
1632-51) was an attempt to reconcile discor- 
dant passages in the Bible; it established his 
reputation as a scholar in the Jewish and 
Christian communities. Manasseh maintained 
friendships with Hugo Grotius and Rem- 
brandt, corresponded with Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and was an early teacher of Spinoza. 

Manasseh believed that the Messiah would 
return to lead the Jews to the Holy Land only 
after their dispersal throughout the world was 
achieved. He considered emigrating to Brazil 
in 1640 and reported the alleged discovery in 
South America of the Ten Lost Tribes of Isra- 
el in Esperanca de Israel (“Hope of Israel’). 
To support the settlement of Jews in Protes- 
tant England, where their presence had been 
officially banned since 1290, he dedicated the 
Latin edition of this work (1650) to the En- 
glish Parliament. 

Manasseh continued to plead for the formal 
recognition of Jewish settlement in England 
and appeared before Oliver Cromwell in Lon- 
don in 1655 to argue his cause. While in En- 
gland he wrote Vindiciae Judaeorum (1656; 
“Vindication of the Jews”) in answer to con- 
temporary attacks on Jews, including William 
Prynne’s Short Demurrer. Manasseh returned 
to Holland in 1657, believing his mission to 
have been unsuccessful. His efforts, however, 
initiated unofficial acceptance of Jewish settle- 
ment and led to the granting of an official 
charter of protection to the Jews of England 
in 1664, after his death. 


Manasses, Constantine (d. 1187), Byzan- 
tine author of verse and prose. He is best 
known for his world chronicle, commissioned 
by a sister-in-law of the emperor Manuel I 
Comnenus. Written in lines of 15 syllables 
(“political” verse), it emphasizes Manuel’s at- 
tempt to revive the Roman Empire. 


Manat (goddess): see Lat, al-. 


manatee (Trichechus), general name for three 
species of large aquatic mammals that consti- 
tute the family Trichechidae. The manatee 


Manatee (Trichechus manatus) 
Ron Church 


has a stout, tapered body ending in a rounded 
flipper; the forelimbs are flippers close to the 
head; there are no hind limbs. The head is 
rather small, with a square, bristly snout. 
Adults range in length from 2.5 to 4.5 metres 
(8 to 15 feet) and may reach nearly 700 kilo- 
grams (1,500 pounds) in weight. 

Manatees are slow-moving, inoffensive crea- 
tures that feed on aquatic vegetation in shal- 
low coastal waters, estuaries, and slow-flow- 
ing rivers. One species, T. manatus, is found in 
central Florida and sparsely along the Gulf 
and Caribbean coasts to northern South 
America. 7. inunguis inhabits rivers of the 
Amazon and Orinoco drainages, and T. 
senegalensis is found in rivers of West Africa. 

Manatees live singly or in small family 
groups, sometimes forming herds of 15 or 20 
individuals, Members of a group frequently 
communicate by muzzle-to-muzzle contact 
and, when alarmed, by chirplike squeaking. 
The sense of sight is very poorly developed. 

Adult manatees have no natural enemies but 
in some areas are heavily hunted for meat, 
hides, and oil. In areas where boat traffic is 
heavy, manatees are often injured or killed by 
boat propellers. They are often protected by 
law because they keep waterways clear of 
aquatic vegetation, The manatee or its relative 
the dugong may have given rise to the folklore 
of mermaids. Major ref. 16:810¢ 
-Amazon habitat and possible extinction 1:654f 
‘Congo River system distribution 4:1126e 
-Florida stream sanctuary 7:425d 
-general features and food source 

theory 16:810g 


Manati, town and municipality, northern 
Puerto Rico, on the humid coastal lowlands. 
Founded in 1738 on the northernmost point 
of limestone hills, Manati is the centre of a 
pineapple-growing district; sugarcane, coffee, 
and fruits also are cultivated. Linked by rail 
to San Juan, the town produces shoes, pearl 
buttons, clothing, and woodwork and has a 
pineapple cannery. The municipality, of 46 sq 
mi (119 sq km), drained by the Rio Grande de 
Manati, has seven rural wards (barrios). Of 
Indian origin, the name Manati refers to a sea 
mammal, the manatee. Pop. (1970) town, 
13,483; mun., 30,559. : 
18°26’ N, 66°29’ W 

-area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:263 


Manaus, capital of Amazonas state, north- 
western Brazil, and a river port on the north 
bank of the Rio Negro, 11 mi (18 km) above 
its influx into the Amazon, in the heart of the 
Amazon rain forest, 900 mi inland from the 
Atlantic coast. The city, on a terrace over- 
looking the river, is traversed by several side 
channels called igarapés (‘‘canoe paths’’) that 
are spanned by bridges and divide it into sepa- 
rate compartments. 

The first European settlement on the site was 
a small fort (Sao José do Rio Negrinho) built 
in 1669 by Capt. Francisco da Motta Falcao. 
The mission and village that later grew up 
were called Villa da Barra or Barra do Rio 
Negro (Sarra referring to the sandbar at the 
mouth of the Negro). The town succeeded 
Barcelos in 1809 as capital of the Rio Negro 
captaincy general and in 1850 became capital 
of Amazonas province. Its name was then 


changed to Manaos (for an Indian tribe); 
since 1939 it has been spelled Manaus. 

From 1890 to 1920 the rubber boom 
brought prosperity to the city, which was 
made an episcopal see in 1892. Its majestic 
buildings and homes, including the cathedral 
and ornate opera house (Teatro Amazonas, 
constructed in 1896), and the creation of port 
commerce date from that period. In 1902 a 
British corporation began improvements that 
included a stone quay, storehouses, and float- 
ing wharves (to allow for the rise and fall [up 
to 50 ft] of the river). Manaus is now a major 
inland port, reached by oceangoing vessels 
from the Atlantic, and a collecting and distri- 
bution centre for the riverine areas of the up- 
per Amazon. Since 1967, governmental tax 
concessions and the creation of a free port 
have attracted industries, workers, and tour- 
ists. Having the only docks on the upper 
reaches of the Amazon, the city is the cross- 
roads of several developmental roads and 
highways built or under construction to aid in 
exploring the resources of the Amazon basin. 

Principal exports include rubber, Brazil nuts, 
rosewood oil, jute, and a host of minor forest 
products; cordage and coffee sacks are made 
from jute. The city receives its beef from the 


Teatro Amazonas, Manaus, Braz. 
E.P.A.—EB Inc. 


savannas of the upper Rio Branco, which also 
supplies hides and horn for export. Industries 
include brewing, soap manufacturing, and oil 
refining (the oil being brought by barge down 
the Amazon from Peru). Tourism is a growing 
economic factor. 

Manaus has botanic and zoological gardens, 
and there is a natural jungle park on its out- 
skirts. It is the seat of the National Institute 
for Amazon Research (established 1954), the 
University of Amazonas (1965), a leprosari- 
um, and a Salesian school for orphans. Pop. 
(1975 est.) mun., 388,811. 
3°08’ S, 60°01’ W 
-Amazon River transportation 

importance 1:652c 
-historical development 1:649f 
-map, Brazil 3:124 


Manavamma, (fl. late 7th century), Ceylon- 
ese king of the second Lambakanna dynasty. 
-Ceylonese dynasty of Anuradhapura 

period 4:2g 


Manawatu River, in southwestern North Is- 
land, New Zealand, rising on the east slopes 
of the Ruahine Range. The river, 113 mi (182 
km) long, flows west and southwest for 30 mi 
(48 km) to Woodville and turns sharply west 
to pass through Manawatu Gorge—a 4-mi- 
long defile that divides the Ruahine and Tara- 
rua ranges. Emerging from the gorge at Ash- 
hurst, the river runs southwest and enters 
South Taranaki Bight of the Tasman Sea 60 
mi northeast of Wellington. Principal tributar- 
ies are the Mangatainoka, Tiraumea, Man- 
gahao, Pohangina, and Oroua. 
The Manawatu drains a basin 2,296 sq mi 
(5,947 sq km) in area, with an estimated aver- 
age runoff of 600,000 cu ft (17,000 cu m) per 
minute, the second largest of the island. Peri- 
odic floods are contained by control 
40°28’ S, 175°13’ E Sab 30 GS 


Manawydan (Welsh god): see Manannan 
mac Lir. 


Manayunkia (worm genus): see sabellid. 


Mance, Sir Henry Christopher (b. 1840, 
London—d. April 21, 1926, Oxford, Oxford- 
shire), scientist and engineer who invented the 
heliograph, a signalling device that employs 
two mirrors to gather sunlight and send it toa 
prearranged spot as a coded series of short 
and long flashes. His heliograph was success- 
fully used during the second Anglo-Afghan 
War (1878-80), and it was adopted generally 
by the British Army and was widely used in 
India. It also found extensive use by the U.S. 
Army in campaigns against American Indians 
in the southwestern United States. 


Mance, Jeanne (1606-73), French noble- 
woman who in 1645 founded Montreal’s first 
hospital, H6étel-Dieu de St. Joseph. 
-Montreal history 12:411h 
-Montreal Hotel-Dieu de St. Joseph 

foundation 8:1114g 


Manche, département, northwestern France, 
with a 200-mi coastline on the English Chan- 
nel (French, La Manche) embracing the Co- 
tentin peninsula. Its area of 2,296 sq mi (5,947 
sq km) comprises several districts that were 
part of the historic province of Normandy 
(q.v.). Its west coast, facing the Channel Is- 
lands, stretches from the Cap de la Hague to 
the region of Avranches and Le Mont-Saint- 
Michel (qq.v.), where it turns westward. The 
40-mi coast north from Cap de la Hague to 
Pointe de Barfieur contains the seaport and 
harbour of Cherbourg (g.v.), the largest town 
in Manche. The east coast stretches down to 
Utah Beach, scene of one of the U.S. landings 
in World War II, and to Veys Bay at the base 
of the peninsula. In the northeast the area of 
Sainte-Mére-Eglise is the cradle of celebrated 
breeds of Normandy horses and cows. The 
land is marshy and low-lying between the Co- 
tentin peninsula and the rest of the départe- 
ment, containing the hilly Bocage Normand 
farmland. The forested southeast around 
Mortain is especially picturesque. Some of the 
most magnificent coastal scenery lies around 
Cap de la Hague. Saint-Vaast-la-Hougue is 
noted for its oyster beds. Coutances, west of 
Saint-L6 (q.v.), the provincial capital, was 
seriously damaged in June 1944, but its fine 
Gothic cathedral was restored. Just inland 
from the coast north of Coutances stands the 
abbey church of Lessay, an outstanding ex- 
ample of Romanesque architecture, which 
was similarly damaged but was subsequently 
restored. On the west coast, Granville, at the 
foot of the fortified town on a rocky promon- 
tory, is a seaside resort. 

The predominantly oceanic climate is mild, 
damp, and regular, with 150 to 175 days of 
rain a year. The département is almost entirely 
devoted to oa ae particularly cattle 
raising, dairy farming, and apple growing. In- 
dustry (textiles, metalworks, and shipbuild- 
ing) is concentrated chiefly in the Cherbourg 
region. Pop. (1980 est.) 444,600. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Manche, La: see English Channel. 


Manchester, parish in Middlesex county, 
Jamaica. 
‘area and population table 10:17 


Manchester 11:431, city and nucleus of the 
metropolitan county of Greater Manchester, 
England. It lies at the junction of the rivers Ir- 
well, Irk, and Medlock. Manchester, which is 
often characterized as the typical city of the 
Industrial Revolution, reached its peak in the 
19th century with the ‘development of the cot- 
ton industry. The decline of that industry in 
the 20th century slowed the growth of Man- 
chester, but it remains an important regional 
influence in northwestern England. Pop. (1980 
est.) city, 474,100; metropolitan county, 
2 635, 500. 


The text article covers the history, site and 


__ urban structure, demography, economic life, 
Ca 


political and governmental institutions, ser- 
vices, and See life of the city. 
mal 30’ N, 2°15’ W 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-city government development 4:644e 
-map, United Kingdom 18:867 
-town hall Gothic design adaptability 19:449c 
-United Kingdom urbanization 
patterns 18:873e passim to 877a 
‘urban low visibility causes 18:1047h 


Manchester, urban town (township), Hart- 
ford County, central Connecticut, U.S., im- 
mediately east of Hartford on the Hockanum 
River. The area was first settled in 1672, when 
it was purchased from the Mohegan Indians. 
It was originally a part of East Hartford and 
was called the Five-Mile Tract; in 1772 it was 
organized as an ecclesiastical society called 
Orford Parish. In 1823 it was incorporated as 
a town and named for Manchester, Eng. It 
had sawmills and paper mills before the U.S. 
War of Independence. Subsequently, the Pit- 
kin Glass Works, cotton mills, and especially 
silk mills (established 1838) became important 
to the town’s economy, along with the manu- 
facture of grandfather clocks, farm imple- 
ments, and carriages. Modern industrial de- 
velopment is greatly diversified. Manchester 
Community College was founded there in 
1963. Pop. (1980) 49,761. 
41°47’ N, 72°31’ W 
-map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Manchester, city, Hillsborough County, 
south central New Hampshire, U.S., on the 
Amoskeag Falls of the Merrimack River, 
whose 85-ft (26-m) drop provides waterpow- 
er. Manchester is the state’s largest city and 
the centre of a metropolitan area that includes 
Goffstown, Derry, Bedford, and Hooksett. 
Manchester was settled in 1722-23 and was 
first called Old Harry’s Town. It was renamed 
Tyngstown after 1735, when it was granted to 
Capt. William Tyng’s men by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. In 1751 it was incor- 
porated as the town of Derryfield. One of 
America’s first textile mills was built there in 
1805 by Benjamin Prichard. The community 
was apparently renamed Manchester (1810) at 
the suggestion of Samuel Blodget, who had 
seen the barge canals at Manchester, Eng., 
and who constructed (1794-1807) the first ca- 
nal around the Amoskeag Falls. That canal, 
together with the Middlesex Canal in Massa- 
chusetts, opened navigation to Boston. Until 
the late 1930s the city’s economy depended 
mainly on the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company’s cotton-milling operations. The de- 
cline of the textile industry spurred planned 
industrial rehabilitation. Manchester now has 
highly diversified industries. St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege (Roman Catholic; 1889), Notre Dame 
College (1950), and New Hampshire College 
(1932) are in the city. The city is also the site 
of the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Currier Gallery of Arts, Manchester 
Historic Association, and the memorial and 
home of Gen. John Stark, hero of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. Inc. city, 1846. Pop. (1980) 
city, 90,936; metropolitan area (SMsA), 
160,767. 
42°59’ N, 71°28’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
Manchester, town (township), which also in- 
cludes Manchester village, Manchester Cen- 
ter, and Manchester Depot in southwestern 
Vermont, U.S., near the Batten Kill River be- 
tween the Taconic Mountains and the Green 
Mountains. Manchester village is one of the 
seats (the other is Bennington) of Bennington 
County. The site was settled c. 1764 and laid 
out in 1784. The Vermont Council of Safety 
met in Manchester in 1777 and heard the 
colonist Ira Allen’s proposal to finance Ver- 
mont’s revolutionary activities by confiscation 
of Loyalist property. Manchester is now a 
year-round resort community, and its econo- 
my depends almost entirely on resort-related 
activities. The manufacture of fishing rods is 
important. Nearby Snow Valley, Bromley, 
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and Stratton mountains attract skiers. Mt. 
Equinox is to the west. Pop. (1980) 3,261. 
43°10’ N, 73°05’ W 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, 2nd earl 
of, also called (until 1642) viscouUNT MANDE- 
VILLE, Or (1626-42) BARON KIMBOLTON (b. 
1602—d. May 7, 1671), Parliamentary general 
in the English Civil Wars who was in supreme 
command when the Royalist Army was de- 
feated at Marston Moor (July 2, 1644). Man- 
chester later carried out a public dispute with 
Oliver Cromwell, who had been his second in 
command. After expressing his disapproval of 
continuing the war, Manchester lost his com- 
mand early in 1645. He opposed the trial and 
execution of Charles I and retired from public 
life during the Commonwealth. After the Res- 
toration, Manchester was honoured by 
Charles II, and in 1667 he was once again 
made a general. 

-Cromwell’s military career 5:292g 


Manchester, Greater (county, England); 
see Greater Manchester. 


Manchester, William (1922- 
rapher of John F. Kennedy. 
-biography and ethical problems 2:1007e 


Manchester Massacre (1819): see Peterloo 
Massacre. 


Manchester Ship Canal, waterway opened 
in 1894 linking Eastham, Cheshire, to the 
town of Manchester. This canal made Man- 
chester accessible to large oceangoing vessels. 
It is 36 mi (58 km) long, 45-80 ft (14-24 m) 
wide, and varies in depth from 28 ft to 30 ft 
(about 9 m); it has five locks. 
SI WLOBN Zsa WV, 
-construction purpose and length 3:754e 
-United Kingdom transportation 

systems 18:884a 


Manchester terrier, breed of dog that was 
developed in England from the whippet, a 
racing dog, and the black-and-tan terrier, a 
valued ratter, to combine the gaming talents 
of each. In 1860 the breed was named for the 


), U.S. biog- 


Manchester terrier 
Sally Anne Thompson—EB Inc. 


city of Manchester, a breeding centre, but it 
was Often called the black-and-tan terrier until 
the 1920s. A sleek, short-haired dog, the 
Manchester has a long, narrow head, small 
bright eyes, and a glossy black coat with tan 
on the head, chest, and legs. There are two 
varieties, the standard and the toy. The stan- 
dard stands 35.5 to 40.5 centimetres (14 to 16 
inches), weighs 5 to 10 kilograms (11 to 22 
pounds), and has erect or folded (button) ears. 
The toy stands about 15 to 18 centimetres (6 
to 7 inches), weighs 5 kilograms (11 pounds) 
or less, and has erect ears. 


manchineel, also called poison Guava (Hip- 
pomane mancinella), one of five species of 
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the genus Hippomane in the flowering-plant 
family Euphorbiaceae (order Euphorbiales), a 

genus known for its poisonous fruits. Man- 
chineel is native mostly to sandy beaches of 
the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico. Its fruits 
are single or paired, yellow-to-reddish, and 
sweet-scented. This handsome, round- 
crowned tree, which grows to 12.5 metres (40 


Manchineel (Hippomane mancinella) 
WH. Hodge 


feet) in height, with a 60-centimetre- (2-foot-) 
thick trunk, has leathery, elliptic, yellow- 
green leaves. It is so poisonous that smoke 
from its burning wood irritates the eyes, and 
latex from its leaves and bark causes skin in- 
flammation. Carib Indians used the sap to 
poison their arrows. The fruit is a drupe (a 
stony-pitted fleshy fruit), containing a hard 
stone that encloses six to nine seeds. The 
wood is used for furniture. 

-poisonous plants, table 5 14:610c 


Man-chou-li, Pinyin romanization MAN- 
ZHOU-LI, called LUPIN 1910-49, city, Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Region, China; _be- 
tween 1969 and 1979 it was in Heilungkiang 
Province. Situated on the border opposite the 
Soviet town of Zabaykalsk, 100 mi (160 km) 
west of Hailar and 20 mi northwest of Hu-lun 
Ch’ih (lake), it was long a small Mongolian 
settlement in the Hu-lun-pei-erh League (ad- 
ministrative district) but developed after 1900 
when it became the western terminus of the 
Russian-built Chinese Eastern Railway and a 
junction with Russia’s Siberian railway sys- 
tem. It grew rapidly as a customs station and 
as a market and communication centre. In 
1909 the Chinese set up a border development 
bureau, and the locality was designated (1910) 
as a Chinese administrative county (Asien) 
called Lupin, a name it retained until 1949, 
when it became the independent hsien-level 
municipality of Man-chou-li, After the fall of 
the Manchu dynasty in 1911, the city suffered 
from a Mongolian invasion. Chinese control 
was restored in 1914, but in 1920 the local 
Mongolians rebelled ‘and attained some au- 
tonomy with the establishment of the Hu-lun- 
pei-erh Special Area, which in 1929 was 
placed directly under Heilungkiang. In 1931, 
after coming under Japanese control, the city 
acquired some industry. There are coal depos- 
its in the vicinity and, at Cha-lai-no-erh, to the 
east, an extensive lignite. field, mined since 
1902 to Peas fuel for the railway. Pop. (lat- 
est census) 30. 
49°35’ N, 117°22' E 

-map, China 4:263 

-railway network statistics 4:286a 


Manchu dynasty : see Ch’ing dynasty. 


Manchukuo (literally Manchu State), also 
spelled MANCHOUKUO, also called MAN-CHOU 
TI-KUO Or MANCHU EMPIRE, Japanese-con- 
trolled state in Manchuria (1932-45) after the 
installation of the last Ch’ing emperor (who 
had abdicated in 1912) as its nominal sover- 
eign in 1934, 

-Asian interwar instability 19:973g 

-Chinese resistance to Japanese rule 4:372d 
-Harbin name and status 8:631d 


- Japanese control in Manchuria 10:843f 

- Japanese imperialist expansion 10:85a; 
map 84 

-Kirin industrial loss 10:490g 

-Lytton Commission recommendations and 
international reaction 11:438b 

‘origin and Mukden new status 12:612h 


Manchu language, most important of the 
Manchu-Tungus language group (a subfamily 
of the Altaic languages). Other Manchu-Tun- 
gus languages (q.v.) are Nanai, Pe and 
Lamut (Even). There are about 2 ,600, 000 
Manchu people in northeastern China in the 
area known as Manchuria. It is assumed, 
however, that very few actually speak Man- 
chu, which appears to be almost extinct. 

Vowel harmony, in which vowels are divided 
into two (sometimes three) classes, with the 
restriction that suffixes added must use vowels 
of the same class, generally typical of the Al- 
taic languages, is not as strictly observed in 
Manchu as in, for example, Mongol. The 
Manchu verb, like that of Chinese, distin- 
guishes neither person nor number. Manchu 
has no relative pronouns and expresses rela- 
tive clauses by means of participles and 
gerunds. A peculiarity of Manchu is the indi- 
cation of masculine and feminine, or strong 
and weak, in a certain group of words by the 
alternation of the vowels a and e; thus, ama 
“father” becomes eme “mother. 

Manchu has been a written language since 
the 17th century, using a script borrowed 
from the Mongolian Uighur alphabet. 
‘linguistic value of census datum 1:636h; table 
-politico-linguistic history 1:639e 


Manchuria, historic region of northeastern 
China, comprising the modern provinces 
(sheng) of Liaoning, Kirin, and Heilungkiang. 
It is bounded by the Soviet Union (northwest, 
north, and east), by North Korea, and Hopeh 
Province (south), and Inner Mongolia (south- 
west). The northern part of the region is wa- 
tered by the Amur River and its tributaries, 
especially the Sungari. In the south is the Liao 
Ho (river), and on the North Korea border is 
the Yalu River. Mountain systems include the 
Greater Khingan Range (northwest) and the 
Ch’ang-pai Shan on the North Korean bor- 
der. In the south the Liaotung Peninsula juts 
out into the Gulf of Chihli. 

Manchuria (now designated as_ the 
Northeast) is one of China’s great industrial 
regions, producing iron and steel, machine 
tools, chemicals, textiles, food products, 
ships, and minerals (chiefly coal). Agricultural 
products include ones and cotton. Pop. 
(1976 est.) 93,000,000 
-Chinese Mesolithic culture 4:298c 
‘early and modern history 11:435b 
‘map, China 4:263 
-Mukden location and boundaries 12:612c 
‘physical geography and soil condition 4:261b 


Manchuria, history of 11:435. Because of 
Manchuria’s accessibility from Siberia, the 
Mongolian Plateau, the Korean peninsula, 
and China proper, many peoples have min- 
gled and fought within its boundaries; but pri- 
or to the 17th century its history was shaped 
primarily by three converging ethnic groups: 
the Chinese, the Tungus, and the Mongols 
and Proto-Mongols. 

The text article covers the period from the 
first known Manchurian tribes, mentioned in 
Chinese sources as early as 1000 sc. From 
about 200 Bc the Chinese, with varying de- 
grees of success, maintained a loose hegemony 
over the region ‘until the collapse of the T’ang 
dynasty in AD 907, when the Khitan tribes 
gained ascendancy. Their rule was replaced by 
that of the Juchen in 1115, and the Juchen 
were in turn supplanted by the Mongols a cen- 
tury later. But in the 16th century Nurhachi 
forged a new and greater Juchen empire. 
Changing their people’s name to Manchu, 
Nurhachi’s successors conquered China and 


established the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911). 


During the Ch’ing, large-scale Chinese immi- 
gration to Manchuria finally sinicized the 


area. Still a relatively underdeveloped but po- 


tentially productive area, Manchuria became 
a target of Japanese and Russian imperialism 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries and 
was finally taken over by the Japanese in 
1932. After World War IT Manchuria was the 
first major region to come wholly under the 
control of the Chinese Communists. Land re- 
form was. undertaken (1946-49), and Man- 
churia was firmly established as the industrial 
heartland of China. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-An Lu-shan’s rule and rebellion 1:927c 
-China’s population movement 

patterns 4:274e 
-Chinese resistance to Japanese control 4:371h 
-Harbin location and historic 

importance 8:63l1c 
-Heilungkiang Sino-Russian border 

clash 8:741c 
-Inner Asian historical relation 9:601a 


. ‘Japanese aggression in the 1920s 19:973e 


‘Japanese colonial ambitions 4:899e 
‘Japanese imperialist expansion 10:83g; 
map 84 
-Kashgaria occupation and 
assimilation 18:798a 
-Kirin urban and industrial growth 10:492a 
-Lin’s civil war strategy 10:1014e 
-Mongolia conquest and 
administration 12:373e passim to 374h 
-Mukden settlement, origin, and 
growth 12:612d 
-Nurhachi and the Ch’ing dynasty 13:392f 
-performing arts development 5:474b 
-Russian sphere of influence origins 16:6d; 
map 55 


Manchurian Incident (1931): see Mukden 
Incident. 


Manchurian Plain, Western conventionai 
for Chinese TUNG-PEI P’ING-YUAN, Or SUNG- 
LIAO P’ING-YUAN, heart of the central lowland 
of Northeast (Manchuria), China, It is about 
135,000 sq mi (350,000 sq km) in area; all of it 
lies below 1,000 ft (305 m) elevation. Largely 
erosional, the plain is mostly undulating, has 
fertile soils, and is surrounded on three sides 
by mountains but open on the sea on the 
south, It connects by a narrow strip of coastal 
plain with the great alluvial deltaic North 
China Plain to the south. 
44°00’ N, 124°00' E 
-Harbin history and description 8:631g 
-Heilungkiang physical geography 8:741f 
‘Kirin geography and agriculture 10:490g 
‘map, China 4:263 
-Mukden location and boundary 

features 12:613b 
‘physical geography and soil condition 4:261c 


Manchus, ethnic minority in China, whose 
original home was Manchuria, where they 
now form the largest minority. They are de- 
scended from the Juchen (q.v.), who estab- 
lished a unified state in Manchuria under the 
leadership of Nurhachi. Under his sons they 
conquered the Ming dynasty of China and in 
1644 established the Ch’ing dynasty (q.v.). 
The Manchus (the name was changed from 


. Juchen under Nurhachi’s son and successor, 


Abahai, q.v.) are related to the Tungus (q.v.). 
See also Manchu language; Manchu-Tungus 
languages. 

Prior to their conquest of China the Man- 
chus. were backward in cultural development, 
but they were quick to learn once they had 
gained military and political power. Despite 
their patronage of Chinese culture, the Man- 
chu emperors sought to prevent the Manchus 
from being absorbed by the Chinese. The 
Manchus were urged to retain their own lan- 
guage, and attempts were made to prevent in- 
termarriage. But during the 19th century, as 
the dynasty decayed, these efforts broke 
down. When the dynasty was overthrown, the 
Manchus quietly disap into the main 
mass of the Chinese populace. 

-Chinese culture assimilation and population: 
4:271g; table 272 
-Chinese ethnic group assimilation 6: 1278. = fe 
-Dorgon’s life and influence 5:958c 
‘East Asian cultural patterns 6:122g — + P 
-Fukien ethnic group distribution 7:773f nach 
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-Heilungkiang ethnic groups 8:742g 
-Kirin minority distribution 10:491f 
-Liaoning distribution 10:844g 

-Ningsia Hui ethnic composition 13:118b 


Manchu-Tungus languages, a small group 
of closely related languages forming a sub- 
family of the Altaic languages (the other sub- 
families are Turkic and Mongolian). The 
Manchu-Tungus languages are divided into 
two groups: the southern, or Manchu, divi- 
sion, including Manchu, Nanai, and several 
small dialects; and the northern, or Tungus, 
division, including Evenki and Lamut (Even), 
Manchu is the only one of these languages 
with a literary tradition. See also Manchu lan- 
guage. 
-affiliation and distribution, table 3 1:636 
-Altaic affiliation and general remarks 1:635g 
passim to 638e 
-China’s minority population, table 3 4:272 
-North Asian language area survey 10:666b 
-political and linguistic history 1:639e 
-Soviet Union nationalities distribution, 
table 3 17:339 


Mancini, Giulio, 17th-century physician of 
Pope Urban VIII. 
-Poussin’s personal history 14:934a 


Mancini, Olympe (otivria), comtesse de 
Soissons (1639-1708), niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin and wife from 1657 of the Comte de 
Soissons (Eugéne-Maurice of Savoy). Olympe 
Mancini had a brief affair with the young king 
Louis XIV when she was in her teens and took 
part in the amorous intrigues of the French 
court up to 1680, when she fled the country 
after being charged with complicity in the 
Affair of the Poisons (a scandal involving 
widespread murder and black magic), The 
Habsburgs’ great general, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, was her son. 


Mancini, Pasquale Stanislao (b. March 
17, 1817, Castel Baronia, Italy—d. Dec. 26, 
1888, Rome), leader of the Risorgimento (na- 
tional unification movement in Italy) in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, who played a 
prominent role in the government of united It- 
aly. As a deputy in the Neapolitan parliament 
of 1848-49 and as a journalist and lawyer, he 
fought for democracy and constitutionalism 
until forced into exile by the reactionary Bour- 
bon government. Accepting a professorship at 


Pasquale Stanislao Mancini 


By courtesy of Camera dei Deputati, Rome 


the University of Turin, he continued to be an 
active propagandist for national unity; after 
election to the parliament of Piedmont-Sar- 
dinia in 1860, he was sent (1861) to join the 
council presiding over the territory of his for- 
mer homeland in the south, newly conquered 
by the Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
There he suppressed the religious orders, re- 

-nounced the concordat with the papacy, and 
proclaimed the state’s right to church proper- 
ty. 

Returning to Turin, he sat with the centre in 
the first parliament of united Italy and served 
briefly in the cabinet. In 1865 he won a great 
personal triumph in convincing parliament to 

put substantial limitations on capital punish- 
t. He served as minister of justice (1876- 
18) and as acting minister of public worship in 


when he gave the assurances necessary: 


for a conclave of cardinals to elect a pope for 
the first time since Rome became a part of a 
united Italy (1871). 

Mancini became minister of foreign affairs 
(1881) under Agostino Depretis. In an effort 
to gain support for Italian colonial expansion 
in North and East Africa, he pursued a policy 
of rapprochement with Austria, leading to It- 
aly’s joining the Triple Alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Germany in 1882. Public discon- 
tent with the lack of immediate gains from his 
policy led to his resignation in June 1885, 


Mancinus, Gaius Hostilius (fl. mid-2nd 
century BC), Roman consul in 137, concluded 
a treaty by which he surrendered his 20,000- 
man army to Numantine rebels of the Roman 
province of Nearer Spain. The Roman Senate 
rejected the treaty and turned him over to the 
Numantines, who expelled him from their ter- 
ritory. 
-Numantines’ victory and peace 
promise 15:1099d 
-relations with Tiberius Gracchus and fate in 
Spain 8:261g 


mancipatio, in Roman law, ceremony per- 
formed for the conveyance of property. 


-property transfer ceremony in Roman 
law 15:1057f 


Manco Capac, also known as MANQO QHA- 
PAQ (c. AD 1200), founder of Inca dynasty. 
-Inca rulers and rise to power 1:848a; 

table 847 


Manco Inca Yupanqui, also known as 
MANQO "INKA YUPANKI, 13th-century Inca rul- 
er. 

‘Spanish conquest effects 1:85le; table 847 


Mancos Shale Formation, division of 
Cretaceous rocks in the U.S. (the Cretaceous 
Period began about 136,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 71,000,000 years). Named 
for exposures studied in the Mancos Valley 
and near Mancos, Colo., the Mancos occurs 
in western Colorado, eastern Utah, and por- 
tions of Arizona and New Mexico. It consists 
of up to 1,500 metres (5,000 feet) of shales 
with intertongues of sandstone; to the west, 
the Mancos sends tongues into nonmarine 
conglomerates and sandstones. The Mancos is 
partly Early Cretaceous and partly Late 
Cretaceous in age. : 


Manda, medieval Islamic settlement near 
Lamu, on the coast of what is now Kenya; it 
was important in the 9th and 10th centuries. 
-physical remains and trade patterns 6:91h 


Mandaean dialect: see Aramaic language. 


Mandaeanism, an ancient Near Eastern reli- 
gion still surviving in Iraq and Khuzistan 
(southwest Iran), the central feature of which 
is fertility worship. The religion’s followers 
call themselves Mandaiia, which means Gnos- 
tics. The Gnostics were heretical Christian du- 
alists who flourished in the 2nd and 3rd centu- 
ries AD. They believed that matter was evil 
and the spirit good and claimed that salvation 
was gained by esoteric knowledge, or gnosis. 
Whereas most scholars date the beginnings of 
Mandaeanism somewhere in the first three 
centuries AD, its origin is highly conjectural. 
Some scholars, emphasizing the Babylonian 
elements in Mandaean magical texts, the 
Mandaeans’ use of the Iranian calendar, and 
the incorporation of several Iranian words 
into the Mandaic language, argue that Man- 
daeanism originated in the area of southwest- 
ern Mesopotamia in early Christian or even 
pre-Christian times. Other scholars argue for 
a Syro-Palestinian origin, basing their case on 
the quasi-historical Mandaean document, the 
Haran Gawaita, which narrates the exodus 
from Palestine to Mesopotamia in the Ist cen- 
tury AD of a group called Nasoreans (the 
Mandaean priestly caste as opposed to Man- 
daiia, the laity). They also call attention to 
certain Mandaean affinities to Judaism: 
familiarity with Old Testament writings, espe- 
cially Genesis; parallels to Jewish ethics, par- 
ticularly the high value placed on marriage 
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and procreation; concern for cultic purity; 
and the use of Hebrew angelology on Man- 
daean magic bowls. The Jewish attacks on 
Transjordanian areas that preceded their re- 


‘volt against Rome (AD 66-70) possibly forced 


a group like the Nasoreans to flee to the 
Mesopotamian area, where contact with in- 
digenous Babylonian and Iranian religious 
traditions produced Mandaeanism., 

Mandaeanism also has such Gnostic charac- 
teristics as belief in the illumination of the soul 
by the gnosis of its divine origin; a cosmologi- 
cal superstructure of evil Archons (rulers) 
whose goal is to prevent the ascent of the soul 
through the heavenly spheres to reunion with 
the supreme deity; and an account of Adam’s 
creation paralleling that of the Gnostic teach- 
er Saturninus (2nd century Ap). Unlike most 
Gnostic systems, however, Mandaeanism 
strongly supports marriage and forbids sexual 
license. 

The Mandaeans also developed an elaborate 
cultic ritual, particularly for baptism, which 
was not characteristic of any other known 
Gnostic sect. The Mandaeans viewed Jesus as 
a false messiah but revered John the Baptist, 
who performed miracles of healing through 
baptism, which the Mandaeans viewed as a 
magical process giving immortality, purifica- 
tion, and physical health. They condemned 
Christian monastic celibacy. 

Among the more important extant Man- 
daean writings are: the Ginza (Book of Adam), 
a cosmological treatise; The Book of John, de- 
scribing the activities of John the Baptist; the 
Book of the Zodiac, a collection of magical 
and astrological texts; and the Baptism of 
Hibil Ziwa, describing the purification of the 
heavenly saviour of the Mandaeans. 

-Gnostic origin 8:216b 


mandala (Sanskrit: “circle”), in Tantric Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, a symbolic diagram 


ns Z ; 
Mandala of the Vairocana Buddha, Tibetan thang-ka 
painting, 17th century; in the Newark Museum, New 
Jersey 

By courtesy of the Newark Museum, New Jersey 


used in the performance of sacred rites and as 
an instrument of meditation. The mandala is 
basically a representation of the universe, a 
consecrated area that serves as a receptacle 
for the gods and as a collection point of uni- 
versal forces. Man (the microcosm), by men- 
tally “entering” the mandala (a visual symbol 
of the macrocosm) and “‘proceeding” towards 
its centre, is by analogy guided through the 
cosmic processes of disintegration and reinte- 
gration. 

In China, Japan, and Tibet mandalas are 
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basically of two types, representing different 
aspects of the universe: the garbha-dhatu 
(Sanskrit “womb world”; Japanese taiz6-kai), 
in which the movement is from the one to the 
many; and the vajra-dhdtu (Sanskrit “dia- 
mond or thunderbolt world”; Japanese kon- 
g0-kai), from the many into one. 

Mandalas are painted on paper or cloth for 
meditation, drawn on a carefully prepared 
ground with white and coloured threads or 
with rice powders (as for Buddhist Tantric 
ceremonies of initiation), fashioned in bronze, 
or built in stone, as at Borobudur, in central 
Java. There the circumambulation of the 
stipa (a commemorative monument) is tan- 
tamount to the ritual approach to the centre. 

The mandala of a Tibetan thang-ka (tanka, 
cloth scroll painting) .characteristically con- 
sists of an outer enclosure around one or more 
concentric circles, which in turn surround a 
square transversed by lines from the centre to 
the four corners, In the centre and the middle 
of each triangle are five circles, containing 
symbols or images of divinities, most com- 
monly the five “‘self-born” Buddhas. Of the 
borders surrounding the mandala, the first is a 
ring of fire, which both bars entry to the unini- 
tiated and symbolizes the burning of igno- 
rance; next comes a girdle of diamonds, which 
stands for illumination; then a circle of eight 
graveyards, symbolizing the eight aspects of 
individuating cognition; next a girdle of lotus 
leaves, signifying spiritual rebirth; and, final- 
ly, the mandala itself, where the images are 
set. 

Similar ritual drawings—quadruple in form 
and with a strong movement to or from the 
centre—have been found in cultures other 
than Hindu and Buddhist, for example, in the 
sand paintings of the North American Indi- 
ans. The Swiss psychologist Carl Jung pub- 
lished studies of mandala-like drawings ex- 
ecuted by his patients. In his view, the spon- 
taneous production of a mandala is a step in 
the individuation process—a central concept 
in Jung’s psychological theory—and repre- 
sents an attempt to integrate hitherto uncon- 
scious material by the conscious self. 
-Buddhist architectural representation, illus., 

17: Symbolism and Iconography, Religious, 
Plate II 
‘Buddhist mystical methodology 3:418d 
-Buddhist Tantric symbology 3:438b 
‘derivation and manner of use 3:1179c 
-Dhyani-Buddhas in Japanese art illus. 3:421 
-Hindu ritual and meditative use 8:905e 
-meaning and usage 3:397a 
‘Nepalese scroll painting 3:1140g 
-Shingon usage and belief 3:390b 
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Mandalay, city, former capital (now chief 
town) of Upper Burma and headquarters of 
Mandalay District (Kayaing) and Division 
(taing), on the Irrawaddy River. The nation’s 
second largest city (after Rangoon), its central 
location has made it the focus of interior com- 
munications and trade routes by eu road, 
air, and river steamer. 

Mandalay was founded in 1857 by King 
Mindon Min to replace Amarapura as his 
capital. It was the last capital of the Burmese 
kingdom and fell to British troops in Novem- 
ber 1885. During World War II, the city was 
occupied by the Japanese and almost com- 
pletely destroyed, sustaining heaviest damage 
during a 12-day siege in March 1945, when it 
was retaken by the British 14th Army com- 
manded by Gen. Sir William Slim. 

Unlike in Rangoon, Burmese Buddhists are a 
majority in Mandalay, which is said to repre- 
sent “the indestructible heart of Burma.” As 
an important Buddhist religious centre, it is 
the abode of large numbers of monks (hpon- 
gyi). The core of the city is the old moated 
citadel of Ft. Dufferin (6 sq mi, or 16 sq km), 
which contains the ruins of the royal palace 
(Nandaw), numerous temples and monas- 


teries, and the old British Government House. 
Mandalay Hill (744 ft [227 m]), northeast of 
the cantonment near the river, is strewn with 
relatively recent monasteries, pagodas, and 
monuments, At its foot are the 730 pagodas, 
or Kuthodaw (the Works of Royal Merit). 
Buddhist scriptures are recorded on 729 white 
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The ruined Nandaw (royal palace), Mandalay, Burma 


Stephanie Dinkins—Photo Researchers 


marble tablets. Authorized by Mindon in 
1857 as a result of the Fifth Buddhist Council, 
the tablets are set up in a square, each being 
protected by a small pagoda-like structure. 
The 730th pagoda is a more usual temple oc- 
cupying the centre of the square. The Maha 
Mya Muni, or Arakan, pagoda, south of the 
city, is often considered Mandalay’s most fa- 
mous. Its brass Buddha (12 ft high), believed 
to be of great antiquity, is one of numerous 
spoils of war brought from the Arakan Coast 
in 1784 by King Bodawpaya. The city proper, 
west of the palace, is laid out in a gridiron pat- 
tern. Its famous Zegyo bazaar is the largest of 
many markets that attract artisans and farm- 
ers from throughout the country. The Shwe 
Kyimyint pagoda, built by King Minshinsaw 
in 1167, is among the many fine pagodas in 
that part of the city. 

Industries include tea packing, silk weaving, 
brewing and distilling, and jade cutting. 
Matches, wood carvings, and gold and silver- 
ware are also produced, Mandalay is linked 
by train and air south to Rangoon and north 
to Myitkyina and to Lashio, where begins the 
Burma Road north to China. The nearby 
towns of Ava, Amarapura, and Sagaing 
(qq.v.) are considered suburbs of Mandalay. 

The Arts and Science University, formerly 
affiliated to Rangoon University, attained in- 
dependent status in 1958, Other educational 
facilities include a teacher-training college, 
agricultural, medical, and technical institutes, 
and a school of fine arts, music, and drama. 

Mandalay District stretches east of the Ir- 
rawaddy River and has an area of 2,113 sq mi 
(5,473 sq km). Its riverine section is flat and 
well cultivated in rice, beans, and fruit. The 
hills and plateaus of the north and east are 
part of the Shan Plateau; the area is wooded 
(bamboo) and well watered by the Myitnge 
and Magyi (Madaya) rivers. The Saygin Hills 
near Madaya yield alabaster, which is carved 


“Bird's. Eye View, Mandan Village,” detail of painting by George Catlin, 1832; in the _ <:) fig 


National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 


By courtesy of National Collection of Fine-Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


into Buddha images in Mandalay. The plains 
area is part of Burma’s dry belt. There is con- 
siderable irrigation. Apart from Mandalay, 
the main towns are Amarapura, Maymyo 
(q.v.) and Madaya. Mingun, just north of 
Mandalay, has one of the world’s largest ring- 
ing bells, weighing about 70 tons. 

Mandalay Division has an area of 13,225 sq 
mi (34,253 sq km) and comprises, in addition 
to Mandalay, the districts of Kyaukse, Meik- 
tila) Myingyan, and Yamethin (qq.y.), Pop. 
(latest est.) city, 453,000; division, 3,172,000. 
22°00’ N, 96°05’ E 
-climate, population, and transportation 

3:503f; map 505 
‘district area and population table 3:506 
‘Irrawaddy River ports and navigation 9:898f 
-map, Burma 3:505 


Mandalgovi, also spelled MANDAL Gopi, ad- 
ministrative headquarters of Dundgovi (Cen- 
tral Gobi) province (aymag) of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. The town is located on the 
transition zone of scattered bunch grass of the 
great Gobi (desert) about 186 mi (300 km) 
south of Ulaanbaatar, the national capital. 
The area’s economy is dominated by animal 
husbandry as the terrain and climate is too 
harsh for agriculture. Sheep, cattle, and goats 
survive on the scanty vegetation, Light indus- 
try, however, came to Mandalgovi after 1964 
when an ambitious plan was devised for build- 
ing and improvement of the town’s facilities, 
The town contains a palace of culture. Latest 
census 7,000. 

45°45’ N, 106°20’ E 

-map, Mongolia 12:363 

Mandaluyong, town, Rizal province, south- 
ern Luzon, Philippines, adjoining southeast 
Manila and considered part of that city’s met- 
ropolitan area. Latest census 16,757. 

14°35’ N, 121°02' E 

mandamus, writ of, originally a formal or- 
der issued by the English crown commanding 
an official to perform a specific act within the 
duty of his office (Latin mandamus, “we com- 
mand”). It later became a judicial writ issuing 
from the Court of Queen’s (King’s) Bench, in 
the name of the queen or king, at the request 
of individual suitors whose interests were al- 
leged to be adversely affected by the failure of 
an official to act as his duty required. It is not 
awarded as a matter of right but rather at the 
discretion of the court and is thus largely con- 
trolled by equitable principles. The writ is not 
ordinarily granted when an alternative remedy 
is available, and it is never granted when the 
official to whom it would be directed has legal 
discretion either to perform the act demanded 
or to abstain from doing so. In both England 
and the United States, mandamus is used by 
courts of superior jurisdiction to compel the 
performance of a specific act refused by a low- 
er court, such as the hearing of a case falling 
within the latter’s authority. 


Mandan, North American Plains Indian peo- 
ple of Siouan linguistic stock who lived in 
semipermanent villages along the Missouri 
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Kirdi village in the Mandara Mountains, Cameroon 
Naud/Afrique—FPG 


River between the Heart and the Little Mis- 
souri rivers. They were linguistically related to 
the Winnebago, and a vague tradition sug- 
gested that they had once lived farther east. 
Mandan culture was one of the richest of the 
Plains. 

In the 19th century the Mandan lived in 
dome-shaped, earth-covered lodges clustered 
in stockaded villages; they planted maize, 
beans, pumpkin, and sunflower, hunted buftfa- 
lo seasonally, and made pottery and baskets. 
They had elaborate ceremonies, among them 
the sun dance and the Okipa, four-day festi- 
vals requiring long preparation. There were 
many other ceremonies involving sacred bun- 
dles and performed by smaller groups; the 
bear ceremony was connected with healing 
and with war power. There were also ceremo- 
nies accompanying each step in the building of 
a lodge. 

Mandan villages consisted of from 12 to 100 
lodges; they had three chiefs: one for war, one 
for peace, and a village leader. Their social or- 
ganization included age-graded warrior socie- 
ties in which membership was obtained by 
purchase, There were also social, shamanistic, 
and women’s societies. Mandan artists paint- 
ed on buffalo robes, depicting heroic deeds of 
the tribe or of individuals. 

In 1750 there were nine large Mandan vil- 
lages, but recurrent epidemics of smallpox 
and cholera reduced them to two by 1800. In 
1837 another smallpox epidemic left only 
100-150 survivors. Some of them accom- 
panied the Hidatsa to Fort Berthold in 1845, 
others following later. In the 1970s the total 
Mandan population reported on the Fort Ber- 
thold Reservation in North Dakota was about 


-American Indian local races 15:349b 

-Bull Dance, illus. 1 1:673 

-North Dakota 1837 smallpox 
epidemic 13:234d 

Plains Indian culture 13:223g 


Mandan, city, seat of Morton County, 
southwest central North Dakota, U.S., across 
the Missouri River from Bismarck. The settle- 
ment was established in 1881 with the arrival 
of the Northern Pacific Railway and named 
for the local Indian tribe (Mandan means Riv- 
er Bank Dwellers). Originally a region of 
ranches, the community developed as di- 
versified farming with grain and dairying in- 
creased in importance. Industries include oil 
refineries, the manufacture of light aggregate 
(for building use) and building blocks, cream- 
eries, and livestock auction-sales rings. There 
are lignite coal deposits in the area. Fort Lin- 
coln State Park, 5 mi (8 km) to the south, in- 
cludes the site of Ft. Lincoln, which was com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. George A. Custer 
before his “‘last stand” at the ill-fated Battle of 
the ec peghom (1876). Inc. 1881. Pop. 
(1980) 15 
46°50’ N, 00°54" W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
Mandana-Misra, 8th-century Indian. lin- 
uistic philosopher of the Mimamsa school of 


Bépistemological theories and writings 9:325g 
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Mandara Mountains, French Monts MAN- 
DARA, extending about 120 mi (193 km) along 
the Nigeria—northern-Cameroon border from 
the Benue River (south) to Mokolo, Cam- 
eroon (north), 

The mountains rise to more than 3,500 ft 
(1,100 m) above sea level and jut out from the 
rift valley, which extends from the island of 
Fernando Po to Chad. During the colonial 
period, they provided the border between the 
British and French Cameroons. Kirdi people 
predominate in the region, living in villages of 
small, circular huts. 
10°45’ N, 13°40’ E 
-map, Cameroon 3:696 
-map, Nigeria 13:86 


Mandarin dialect, Chinese KUAN-HUA, the 
most widely spoken form of Chinese, Manda- 
rin Chinese is spoken in all of China north of 
the Yangtze River and in much of the rest of 
the country and is the native language of 70 
percent of the population; its Chinese name 
means “civil servant language.” It is of- 
ten divided into three groups: Northern Man- 
darin, centring on Peking and spoken in north- 
ern China and Manchuria (Northeast Prov- 
inces); Southwestern Mandarin, centring 
around Chungking and spoken in Szechwan 
and adjoining parts of southwestern China; 
and Southern Mandarin, in an area with Nan- 
king as its centre. Mandarin Chinese in the 
form spoken in and around Peking forms the 
basis for modern standard Chinese (Kuo yii, 
“national language,” or p’u-t’ung-hua, “‘com- 
mon language’’). Like the standard language, 
Mandarin uses four tones—level, rising, fall- 
ing, and high-rising—to distinguish words or 
syllables that have the same series of conso- 
nants and vowels but different meanings; both 
Mandarin and the standard language have 
few words ending with a consonant. Manda- 
rin, like all other varieties of Chinese, has 
mostly monosyllabic words and word ele- 
ments, and, because there are no inflectional 
markers or markers to indicate parts of 
speech, it has a fixed word order. 
- Asian ethnic usage 2:177b 
‘Chinese variations and 

distribution 4:270h 
-East Asian distribution 10:667f 
-geographic distribution 2:197e; 

map 194 
-Hunan’s linguistic similarity 9:13c 
-literary reform movement 10:1058f 
-local dialect supersession 7:773g 
‘range and importance 16:796h; 

table 798 
-Singapore’s Official languages 16:786g 
- Vietnamese linguistic 

bridge 19:133a 


mandarin duck: see perching duck. 


Mandarin porcelain, ware produced in 
China for export in the late 18th century. It is 
called Mandarin because of the groups of 
figures in mandarin dress that appear in the 
decorative panels—painted mainly in gold, 
red, and rose pink and framed in underglaze 


' blue—that characterize the ware. After 1800, 
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Mandarin porcelain was often copied by En- 
glish potters. 
‘Chinese export pottery types 14:924h 


Mandarin porcelain vase, late 18th 
century, Ch’ing dynasty; in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
photograph, EB Inc. 


Mandarin squares, Chinese p’U-FANG, 
badge-like squares worn on outer robes to in- 
dicate social status in Imperial China. 
‘dress ornamentation and rank 5:1035e 


Mandasor, also spelled MANDSAUR, town 
and district, Indore division, Madhya Pradesh 
state, India. The town, which is the district 
headquarters, was formerly in Gwalior prince- 
ly state. It lies on the Sau River, a tributary of 
the Chamba. A road and rail junction, it is a 
trade centre for grain, cotton, and cloth fab- 
rics, Cotton ginning and milling, sugar milling, 
food processing, and handloom weaving are 
major industries, Mandasor is of considerable 
antiquity. Just southeast lie monolithic stone 
pillars with inscriptions referring to the erec- 
tion of a sun temple in aD 437. To the east lies 
a 14th-century fort. Constituted a municipal- 
ity in 1902, Mandasor has two colleges af- 
filiated with Vikram University, a music 
academy, and a technological institute. The 
Treaty of Mandasor (1818) was signed there 
after the defeat of Malhar Rao Holkar II by 
the British. 

The district (area 3,966 sq mi, or 10,271 sq 
km), constituted in 1947, comprises portions 
of the former Gwalior, Indore, Jaora, and 
Sitamau princely states. It lies chiefly on the 
fertile Malwa Plateau. In the north, Gandhi 
Sagar Dam is a multipurpose hydroelectric 
project, part of the Chambal Valley develop- 
ment. Sorghum, cotton, wheat, oilseeds, and 
poppy seeds are the main crops. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) town, 57,008; district, 961,526. 

-map, India 9:278 


mandate, generally, an authorization to act, 
as in the case of a political constituency and 
its elected representative; historically, a 
colonial territory assigned to one of the Allied 
powers by the League of Nations after World 


ar I. 

Following the defeat of Germany and Otto- 
man Turkey, their Asian and African posses- 
sions, which were judged unfit to govern 
themselves, were distributed among the vic- 
torious Allied powers under the authority of 
the League of Nations (itself an Allied crea- 
tion), Both the territories and the authority to 
administer them were called mandates. 
Among them were Britain’s mandates in 
Palestine and Tanganyika, France’s in Syria, 
and Belgium’s in Ruanda-Urundi, Theoreti- 
cally, exercise of the mandates was supervised 


Mandate of Heaven 558 


by the League’s Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, but the commission had no real way 
of enforcing its will on a mandatory power. 
The Mandate System was replaced by the UN 
Trusteeship System in 1946, 

-Oceanian administration standards 13:447e 
-UN’s trusteeship system comparison 18:904a 


Mandate of Heaven (Confucianism): see 
Tien Ming. 

mandat territorial, French Revolutionary 
currency. 

-issue and devaluation 7:657g 


Mande, group of peoples of West Africa, 
whose various Mande languages form a sub- 
group of the Niger-Congo family. They are 
located primarily on the savannah plateau of 
the western Sudan, although small groups of 
Mande origin, whose members no longer ex- 
hibit Mande cultural traits, are found scat- 
tered elsewhere, as in the tropical rain forests 
of Sierra Leone, Liberia, and the Ivory Coast. 
Some of the most typical Mande groups are 
the Bambara, Malinke, and Soninke (qq.v). 

The Mande peoples have been credited with 
the independent development of agriculture c. 
3000-c. 4000 Bc; and upon this agricultural 
base rested some of the earliest and most 
complex civilizations of West Africa, includ- 
ing the Soninke state of Ghana, described by 
an Arab chronicler Abt ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, who 
visited the region c. 1067, and the empire of 
Mali, which reached its height early in the 
14th century. 

Mande agriculture is based on shifting hoe 
cultivation, sometimes aided by irrigation, 
Staple crops are millet, sorghum, and rice; 
there are also a wide variety of other crops. 
Cattle are kept but are important mainly in 
terms of prestige and bride-price payments. 
Trade, both local and with distant Arab and 
other groups, has always been of great eco- 
nomic importance. 

Descent, succession, and inheritance are 
patrilineal; marriage is polygynous, the inci- 
dence of polygyny varying considerably from 
group to group. The social structure, especial- 
ly among Muslim groups, often exhibits a 
pronounced hierarchical ordering, from royal- 
ty and noble lineages to commoners, despised 
artisan castes, and, formerly, slaves. 

‘area, groups, numbers, and language 19:796e 
-Ivory Coast northwestern culture 9:1183b 
-subgroups and geographical 

distribution 10:853c 

-Upper Volta cultural environment 18:1019d 
-West African empire development 

role 19:763a 


Mandel, Georges, real name LouIs-GEORGES 
ROTHSCHILD (b. June 5, 1885, Chatou, Fr.—d. 
July 7, 1944, Fontainebleau), French political 
leader noted for his hostility to Nazi Germa- 
ny. 

A member of a prosperous Jewish family, 
though not related to the Rothschild banking 
dynasty, Mandel served on the personal staff 
of Premier Georges Clemenceau from 1906 to 
1909 and again from 1917 to 1920, contribut- 
ing at the same time to Clemenceau’s journals 


Mandel, c. 1925 
H. Roger-Viollet —Harlingue 


L’ Aurore, L’ Homme Libre, and L’ Homme En- 
chainé. He also served as a deputy in the Na- 
tional Assembly from 1919 to 1924 and from 
1928 to 1940. He was opposed to the pro- 
German policies of many conservatives be- 
tween World Wars I and II, and in May and 
June 1940 he supported Premier Paul Rey- 
naud, who advocated continuing to fight the 
Germans from the French colonies in Africa. 
He was among the political leaders who 
vowed to refuse an armistice and, on June 21, 
1940, sailed from Bordeaux to Africa aboard 
the “Massilia.” Arrested in Morocco, he was 
transported to France and imprisoned ata 
chateau (Sept. 9, 1940). He was among the 
former ministers arraigned by the collabora- 
tionist Vichy government at the Riom trials 
(October 1941-April 1942). Imprisoned at Le 
Portalet, he was delivered to the Germans in 
November 1942. After a stay at the concen- 
tration camps of Oranienburg (now in East 
Germany) and Buchenwald, he was sent back 
to Paris on July 4, 1944. Three days later he 
was shot on orders of Joseph Darnand, head 
of police of the Vichy government. 


Mande languages, group of Niger-Congo 
languages .spoken in parts of Guinea, Mali, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Volta, 
Ghana, and Nigeria. The most widely spoken 
Mande language is Malinke (or Mandingo), 
with 3,400,000 speakers. Linguists often sub- 
divide this language group into eastern and 
western subgroups; the important Mande lan- 
guages (Malinke, Mende, Kpelle, and Vai) all 
belong to the western subgroup. The Mande 
languages are tonal languages (i.e., they use 
pitch levels to differentiate words that are oth- 
erwise pronounced identically). Mende, for 
example, has four tone levels. See also Niger- 
Congo languages. Major ref. 1:223b 
-Niger-Congo distribution map 1:222 
-Portuguese Guinea subdivisions 14:875d 
-Sierra Leone distinction and 

sub-groups 16:735h 


mandelic acid, a crystalline hydroxy acid 
used as a urinary antiseptic. 
‘ephedrine synthesis 1:601f 


Mandelkern, Solomon (1846-1902), He- 
brew poet and grammarian whose Hebrew- 
Latin concordance to the Hebrew Bible ap- 
peared in 1896 and excelled all earlier at- 
tempts. 


Mandelstam, Osip (Yemilyevich) (b. 
1891, Warsaw—d. December 1938, Vladivos- 
tok, Russian S.F.S.R.), Russian poet whose 
sonorous verses have been acclaimed as 
among the best of his time. 

Little is recorded of Mandelstam’s early life. 
He studied at both the University of Heidel- 
berg and the University of St. Petersburg and 
published his first poems in 1908. Shortly af- 
terward, he joined a literary group whose 
members believed in compactness, simplicity, 
and perfection of form. He wrote very little: 
two collections of verse, Kamen (‘The 
Stone”) and Tristiya (1922; Tristia)—which 
were published in one volume as Stikhot- 
voreniya in 1928—and a few novellas and 
some translations. His verses have been 
praised for their classical restraint, terseness, 
and resonance. During the Soviet period Man- 
delstam’s output was very limited. Probably 
arrested in 1937, he is reported to have died 
either in or on the way to a labour camp. 
-Russia’s low tolerance of satire 16:271h 


Mander, Karel van (b. 1548, Meulebeke, 
now in Belgium—d. Sept. 2, 1606, Amster- 
dam), Mannerist painter, poet, and writer 
whose fame is principally based upon a bio- 
graphical work on painters of various epochs 
—a book that has become for the northern 
countries what Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 
became for Italy. Het Schilderboek (“Book of 
Painters”) was completed in 1603 and pub- 
ican in 1604; a second edition appeared in 

Van Mander was born of a noble family at 
Meulebeke. He studied under Lucas d’ Heere 


at Ghent and in 1568-69 under Pieter Vlerick 
at Courtrai and Tournai. The next five years 
he devoted to writing religious plays, for 
which he painted the scenery. In 1574-77 he 
studied in Rome, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the painter Bartholomaeus 
Spranger. On his return journey he passed 
through Vienna, where he collaborated with 
Spranger and the sculptor Hans Mont on the 
triumphal arch for the entry of the emperor 
Rudolf II. After much wandering he settled at 
Haarlem, where, with H. Goltzius and C. 
Cornelisz, he founded a successful academy of 
painting. In 1604, Van Mander went to Am- 
sterdam. 
-Bruegel’s biography in book on 

painters 3:339b 
-Frans Hals’s training 8:576d 


Mandeville, chief town of the Parish of 
Manchester, west central Jamaica, west of 
Kingston. It is a mountain resort, 2,061 ft 
(628 m) above sea level. Surrounded by stone- 
walled pastures, Mandeville has the atmo- 
sphere of an English village. Its name was 
derived from the courtesy title (Viscount 
Mandeville) of William Montagu, duke of 
Manchester, who was governor of Jamaica 
TA: until 1827. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 


13,100. 
18°02’ N, 77°30’ W 

‘map, Jamaica 10:16 
Mandeville, Bernard de (b. November 
1670, Rotterdam—d. Jan. 21, 1733, Hackney, 
London), prose writer and philosopher who 
settled in England and who won European 
fame with The Fable of the Bees. 

Mandeville graduated in medicine from 
Leiden University, the Netherlands, in March 
1691 and started to practice, but very soon 
went abroad. Arriving in England to learn the 
language, he “found the Country and the 
Manners of it agreeable” and settled in Lon- 
don. In 1699 he married an Englishwoman, by 
whom he had two children. His professional 
reputation in London was soon established, 
and he attracted the friendship and patronage 
of important persons. Benjamin Franklin 
found him an agreeable companion. 

Mandeville’s first works in English were bur- 
lesque paraphrases from the 17th-century 
French poet Jean de La Fontaine and the 
17th-century French writer Paul Scarron. 

The 1714 edition of Mandeville’s most im- 
portant work, The Fable of the Bees, was sub- 
titled Private Vices, Publick Benefits and con- 
sisted of a preface, the text of The Grumbling 
Hive, an “Enquiry into the Origin of Moral 
Virtue, ” and “Remarks” on the poem. The 
1723 edition included an examination of “The 
Nature of Society” and provoked a long con- 
troversy. The 1729 edition remodelled the en- 
tire argument to suit Mandeville’s philosoph- 
ical commitment, but nevertheless retained 
something of the original purpose of diverting 
readers. 

Mandeville’s argument in The Fable, a para- 
doxical defense of the utility of “vices,” rests 
on his definition of all actions as equally vi- 
cious in that they are motivated by self inter- 
est. Yet the results of such actions, producing 
the comforts of civilization, are beneficial to 


man, 
Mandeville’s Fable went through many edi- 
tions and had a European vogue, as did his 
Free Thoughts on Religion, the Church and 
Natural Happiness (1720). Later works in- 
clude An Enquiry into the Causes of the Fre- 
quent Executions at Tyburn (1725), An Enqui- 
ry into the Origin of Honour, and the Useful- 
ness of Christianity in War (1734), and A Let- 
ter to Dion (1732), dealing with the Alciphron, 
dialogues by Mandeville’s contemporary, the 
philosopher Bishop George Berkeley. 


Mandeville, Geoffrey de (d. 1144?), earl-of 


. Essex, the worst of many cruel and lawless 


barons under King Stephen. He was an op- 
portunist who changed sides easily during the 
civil wars between Stephen and Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. Mi sea 


Mandeville, Sir John (fi. 1356), English au- 
thor of a collection of travellers’ tales from all 
around the world, The Voyage and Travels of 
Sir John Mandeville, Knight, generally known 
as Travels of Sir John Mandeville, which are 
selections from the narratives of genuine tray- 
ellers, embellished with Mandeville’s addi- 
tions and described as his own adventures. 

All that is known about Mandeville himself 
is what he states in the Travels (written in the 
Anglo-French current in England in the 14th 
century): that his name was “Johan Maunde- 
ville, chevaler,” that he was born and educat- 
ed in the town of St. Albans, now in Hertford- 
shire, and that he began his travels on Mi- 
chaelmas Day (September 29) 1322. At the 
end, he again says that he set out in 1322 and 
passed through many lands and has now 
come home to rest, against his will, because of 
arthritic gout, and that for solace in his en- 
forced rest he has compiled and put in writing 
the account of his travels, as he remembers 
them, in the year 1356, the 34th year after he 
set out. Mandeville was a common surname in 
14th-century England, and nothing more is 
known for certain about the author. There is, 
however, an entirely fictitious tradition that 
Mandeville became a doctor, practiced at 
Liége (now in Belgium) as Jean de Bourgogne, 
wrote his Travels there, and was buried there. 
This story has its foundation in a claim by one 
Jean d’Outremeuse, of Liége, a writer of verse 
romances and of a fictional world chronicle, 
Ly Myreur des histors, based on Mandeville’s 
Travels, that the doctor, Jean de Bourgogne, a 
historically known figure, confessed on his 
deathbed that he was really Sir John Mande- 
ville, knight, earl of Montfort in England. Lin- 
guistically, however, the facts weigh against 
this claim—the Liége version of the Anglo- 
French Travels is extremely corrupt—and 
d’Outremeuse’s story is almost. certainly 
spurious. 


Sir John Mandeville, detail from a 
manuscript, early 15th century; in the 
British Museum (MS. Add. 24,189) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


It is not certain whether Mandeville himself 
ever travelled at all, since he selected his 
materials almost entirely from the ency- 
clopaedias and travel books available to him; 
the first part of the Travels, which is con- 
cerned with routes and the wonders to be seen 
in Constantinople, Palestine, and Egypt, fol- 
lows the itinerary of William of Boldensele; 
the longer second part takes the reader into 
Asia and Africa and follows Odoric of Porde- 
none’s /tinerarius (Journey) or De rebus incog- 
nitis (Of Unknown Matters). Mandeville en- 
riches these itineraries with accounts of the 

_ history, customs, religions, and legends of the 
regions visited, culled from his remarkably 
wide reading, transforming and enlivening the 
originals by his literary skill and genuine crea- 
tive imagination. He casts his materials in the 
mold of first-person narrative and has created 
for himself the character of a simple, honest, 
open-eyed observer, who is sympathetic and 
tolerant toward strange people and customs, 
and more disposed toward natural explana- 
tions than miracles.. Yet the lands that he de- 
scribes include the realm of Prester John, the 
land of darkness, and the abode of the ten lost 
tribes of Israel imprisoned by Alexander the 
Great in the Resp: mountains. Although in 
oy. 


his time he was famous as the greatest travel- 
ler of the Middle Ages, in the age of explora- 
tion Mandeville lost his reputation as a truth- 
ful narrator and gained one as the greatest 
liar. His book, notwithstanding, has always 
been popular and remains extremely readable. 
In The Rediscovery of Sir John Mandeville 
(1954), Josephine Waters Bennett classifies the 
manuscripts and 15th- and 16th-century edi- 
tions and also discusses authorship, the Liége 
legend, the literary quality, and the history 
and influence of the Travels. 


Mandhata (India): see Godarpura. 


Mandi, town and district in Himachal Pra- 
desh state, northwestern India. The town, the 
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Decorated dome of Hindu temple in Mandi, Himachal 
Pradesh, India 


Syndication International London Ltd. 


district headquarters, is on the Beas River 
north-northwest of Simla, the state capital. It 
is a trade centre for agricultural produce and 
timber; hand-loom weaving and handicrafts 
are the principal industries. Mandi also con- 
ducts a trans-frontier trade with Tibet 
(China). It is connected by roads with Simla 
and with towns to the north and west. 

Mandi district, 1,523 sq mi (3,945 sq km) in 
area, is a mountainous tract drained by the 
Beas and Sutlej rivers. Their fertile valleys 
yield grains, rice, corn (maize), and other 
crops. Large quantities of rock salt are mined. 
There is a hydroelectric station on the Ulh 
River at Jogindarnagar. The district, formerly 
a princely state, was merged with Himachal 
Pradesh in 1948, Pop. (1971 prelim.) town, 
16,771; district, 49,673. 


mandible: see jaws; jaws, invertebrate. 


mandibular arch, the first visceral arch, 
which is a bony or cartilaginous arch in the 
pharynx wall of vertebrate embryos. 

-muscle evolution from primitive shark 12:647f 


mandibulofacial dysostosis, also known as 
TREACHER-COLLINS SYNDROME OF FRANSCHETTI- 
KLEIN SYNDROME, a rare, heritable disorder, 
characterized by some or all of the following: 
underdevelopment of the zygomatic (cheek) 
and jaw bones, widely separated eyes, malfor- 


“mation of the lower eyelid and lack of 


eyelashes, malformation of the ear auricle, 
lack of an external ear canal with resultant 
conductive deafness, and other, less common, 
abnormalities. Intelligence is normal. Treat- 
ment includes correction of the deafness by 
use of a hearing aid or by surgical construc- 
tion of an ear canal and, sometimes, plastic 
surgery to enlarge the jaw. 


mandilion, loose outer garment used as a 
man’s cloak in 17th-century colonial America. 
-garment design 5:1029f 


Mandingo (people):see Malinke. 
mandioc: (plant): see cassava. 
Mandja, ethnic group ‘of the Central ‘African 


Republic. - 
-Central African Republic population 3:1104d 


Mandla, administrative headquarters for the 
Mandla district, Madhya Pradesh state, cen- 
tral India, just north of the Narmada River. 


_ The town is a road junction and rail-spur ter- 


minus heavily engaged in agricultural trade. 
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Sawmilling and the manufacture of hemp pro- 
ducts and bell-metal vessels are important. 
The town houses two colleges affiliated with 
the University of Saugar. Formerly the capital 
of the Garh-Mandla Gond kingdom, it was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. 

Mandla district (area 5,127 sq mi [13,278 sq 
km]) was constituted in 1948. It lies on a hilly 
plateau of the central Satpura Range. The 
Narmada is the major river, receiving several 
tributaries rising in the Maikala Range. Rice, 
wheat, and millet are the chief crops; forestry 
is an important industry. Big game is found in 
Kanha National Park. The palace of the 
Gond rajas (1633) is at Ramnagar, near 
Mandla town. Pop. (1971 prelim.) town, 
27,473; district, 874,762. 
22°36’ N, 80°23’ E 
-map, India 9:278 
Mandogarh (India): see Mandu. 


mandolin, British MANDOLINE, small stringed 
instrument related to the lute. It evolved in 
the 18th century and was built in several va- 
rieties in different Italian towns, the Neapoli- 
tan mandolin becoming the representative 
type. Strongly influenced in form and propor- 
tion by the maker Pasquale Vinaccia of Na- 
ples (1806-82), it has four pairs of steel strings 
tuned, by a machine head (as on a guitar), to 
violin pitch (g-d’-a’-e”). The pear-shaped 
body is deeply vaulted; the fingerboard, with 
17 frets, is slightly raised. The strings are 


Neapolitan mandolins 
By courtesy of Boosey & Hawkes Ltd. 


hitched to the instrument’s end. At its widest 
part, where the bridge is-set, the belly angles 
downward, increasing the pressure of the 
strings on the bridge to give a brilliant tone of 
great carrying power. Quick movement of the 
plectrum across each unison pair of strings 
produces a characteristic tremolo. A shell 
plate around the oval sound hole protects the 
belly from damage by the plectrum, In the 
20th century the mandolin was built in a fami- 
ly of sizes from soprano to contrabass. Com- 
positions for the mandolin include a concerto 
by Antonio Vivaldi and the serenade in Mo- 
zart’s opera Don Giovanni. 

The mandolin played in U.S. Bluegrass 
string bands is a shallow, flat-backed version 
of the instrument. The Milanese mandolin of 
the 18th century was.a small, lutelike instru- 


_ment with five or six courses of strings, a late 


variety of the medieval mandora (see also git- 
tern). ““Mandora” also refers to the tenor or 
alto Neapolitan mandolin. 


mandora, or MANDOLA, small, pear-shaped 
musical instrument of the lute family, played 
from about the 12th to the 18th centuries. 
Probably of ultimate Persian origin, it was 
known jn the Middle Ages as the guitarra 
morisca or guitarra saracenica and shared 
with the guitar-like guitarra latina the name 


gittern (q.v.). = 
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Originally, the body and neck of the man- 
dora were carved from a single piece of wood. 
It had a back-curving sickle-shaped pegbox 
with lateral tuning pegs. The four or five 
strings were hitched to the end of the instru- 
ment and were plucked with a plectrum. Tun- 
ings varied but often ran upward from middle 
C or the C below. The mandora was increas- 
ingly influenced by its larger cousin, the lute. 
By the 17th century it was finger plucked and 
had acquired the frets, separate neck, and ten- 
sion bridge (string holder placed on the belly) 
of the lute, although it retained its violin-like 
pegbox. A late variety was the 18th-century 
Milanese mandolin, distinct from the modern, 
or Neapolitan, mandolin. “Mandora” some- 
times also refers to a tenor or alto Neapolitan 
mandolin. 


mandorla (Italian: “almond’’), an almond- 
shaped aureole of light surrounding the entire 


mosaic icon, beginning of the 13th 
century; in the Louvre, Paris 


Giraudon 


“Transfiguration,” 


figure of a holy person and used in Christian 
art usually for the figure of Christ. Its origin is 
uncertain. It first appears in 5th-century 
mosaics decorating the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, where it surrounds certain 
Old Testament figures; its function here seems 
to be as a sort of protective “glory of the 
Lord.” By the 6th century, however, the man- 
dorla had become a standard attribute of 
Christ in scenes of the Transfiguration (in 
which Christ shows himself to his Apostles 
transformed into his celestial appearance) and 
the Ascension (in which the resurrected Christ 
ascends to heaven) and, later, in other scenes 
involving the resurrected or celestial Christ, 
the death of the Virgin (in which, having de- 
scended from heaven, Christ stands by the 
deathbed of his mother), the descent into lim- 
bo, the Last Judgment, and the nonhistorical 
theme of Christ in majesty (q.v.). In the late 
Middle Ages the mandorla also occasionally 
enclosed the Virgin in scenes of the Last Judg- 
ment and of her Assumption into heaven, re- 
flecting her increased popuiarity. In the 15th 
century, however, with the growth of natural- 
ism in art, the mandorla became less popular, 
being incongruous in a naturalistic context, 
and it was abandoned by the painters of the 
Renaissance. 


mandrake, (Mandragora), any of three or 
four plant species of the order Scrophulanales 
that in ancient times was believed to have cer- 


tain magical powers. The forked root, depict- 
ed as resembling the human form, was 
thought to be in the power of dark earth spir- 
its. It was believed that the mandrake could 
be safely uprooted only by moonlight, after 
appropriate prayer and ritual, by using a 
black dog attached to the plant by a cord. 
Human hands were not to come in contact 
with the plant’s destructive properties. In me- 
dieval times it was thought that as the man- 
drake was pulled from the ground it uttered a 
shriek that killed or made mad those who did 
not block their ears against it. After the plant 
had been freed from the earth, it was used for 
beneficent purposes, such as healing, inducing 
love, facilitating pregnancy, and providing 
soothing sleep. 

In North America, the name mandrake is of- 
ten used for the mayapple (q.v.; Podophyllum 
peltatum) of the order Ranunculales. 


mandrel, cylinder, usually metallic, used as a 
support when a partly machined workpiece is 
being finished or as a core around which parts 
may be bent or other material forged or mold- 
ed. As a support during machining, the man- 
drel is usually slightly tapered so that when 
firmly pressed into a previously machined 
hole, a strong frictional grip between the man- 
drel and the hole is effected. The mandrel is 
mounted on fixed centres that fit in tapered 
holes in the ends of the mandrel, and it is 
rotated by an attachment driven either con- 
tinuously from a power source when cylindri- 
cal surfaces are being cut on the workpiece or 
intermittently by hand when _ longitudinal 
grooves are being cut. To accommodate a 
larger range of hole sizes, a hollow expanding 
mandrel, having longitudinal slots and capa- 
Seep expansion by a tapered plug, can be 
used, 

In manufacturing coiled helical spring, the 
spring wire is wrapped around a mandrel that 
serves as a support; when seamless tubing is 
being extruded, a long mandrel forms the in- 
ternal diameter. 

Tool-carrying shafts are usually known as 
arbors, but the words mandrel and arbor are 
frequently used interchangeably. 

‘pipe production methods 17:655a; illus. 654 


mandrill, grotesque and colourful Old World 
monkey, family Cercopithecidae, usually 
grouped with the related drill (g.v.) in the 
genus Mandrillus but sometimes placed with 
the baboons in the genus Papio. The mandrill 
(M. sphinx) is primarily terrestrial and inhab- 
its the forests of Western Africa. It is stout 
bodied and has a short tail, prominent brow 
ridges, and small, close-set, sunken eyes. The 
adult male has bare, coloured patches of skin 
on the face and buttocks: the cheeks are 
ribbed and bright blue to violet with scarlet 
on the bridge and end of the nose; and the 
buttock pads are pink to crimson, shading to 
bluish at the sides. The long body fur is olive 


Mandrill (Mandrillus sphinx) 
Russ Kinne—Photo Researchers 


to brown, and the small beard and the neck 
fur are yellow; the eyes are framed in black. 
The adult male is about 90 centimetres (3 feet) 
long including the tail stub and weighs about 
19.5 kilograms (43 pounds). The female, also 
with bare face and buttocks, is duller in col- 
our and considerably smaller. 

The mandrill is omnivorous and is active 
during the day. It is reported to live in troops 
guarded by a male. Old male mandrills have 
canine teeth 2.5 centimetres (one inch) long, 
but they do not, in general, make unprovoked 
attacks on man or other large animals. 

-male courtship colours, illus., 4:Coloration, 

Biological, Plate V 
primate olfactory sense diminution 14:1024b 


Mandrillus leucophaeus (primate): see 
drill. 


Mandsaur (India): see Mandasor. 


Mandu, also called MANDOGARH, ruined city, 
Dhar district, Indore division, Madhya Pra- 
desh state, India. Said to have been founded 


The Jami’ Masjid (mosque) in Mandu, Madhya Pradesh, 
India 
E-P.A. Inc.—EB Inc. 


in the 6th century, Mandu became famous as 
the 14th-15th-century capital of the Muslim 
Malwa kingdom. The city reached its zenith 
under Hushang Shah (1405-34) and declined 
with the advent of the Mughals. At an eleva- 
tion of 2,079 ft (634 m), its ruins stretch for 8 
mi (13 km) along the crest of the Vindhya 
Range. The battlemented wall, 23 mi (37 km) 
in circumference, encloses a number of pal- 
aces, mosques, and other buildings. The mar- 
ble-domed tomb and Jami‘ Masjid (completed 
1454) of Hushang Shah are notable examples 
of Pathan architecture. 


Mandikya-karikas (Sanskrit: “Verse 
Commentaries on the Mandikya Upani- 
sads”), 7th-century work by Gaudapada. 
-Vedanta’s affinity with Buddhism 16:222e 


Mandurah, resort, southwest Western Aus- 
tralia, at the entrance to Peel Inlet, 40 mi (65 
km) south of Perth. Founded in 1895, it lies 
on the original land tract granted in 1829 to 
Thomas Peel, a cousin of the British prime 
minister Robert Peel, for a grandiose but un- 
successful colonization venture. Made a shire 
in 1949, it took its name from the Aboriginal 
term mandjar, meaning “trading, watering, or 
tribal meeting place.” Serving a district of 
dairying, truck gardening, and fruit farming, it 
now functions mainly as a resort for the Perth 
metropolitan area, to which it is linked by the 
ae Western Highway. Pop. Gaal prelim.) 
3 

32°32’ S, 115°43’ E ee 
Manduria, town, Taranto province, Puglia 
(Apulia) region, southeastern Italy. Of pre- 
Roman origin, it is the site of a well that was 
probably a pagan sanctuary and was named 
for Pliny the Elder, who mentioned it in his 
writings. The Imperiali and Giannuzzi palaces 
are notable monuments; the town’s cathedral 
has a facade dating from 1532. Stockbreeding 
and farming are the economic neste foo 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 26,134. sete 
40°24’ N, 17°38’ E Hi? ft 


Mandya, town, administrative headquarters 
of Mandya District, southern Karnataka, for- 
merly Mysore, state, India, on the Chamraj- 
nagar-Bangalore Railway. The centre of a 
sugarcane region, its processing plants supply 
the sugar residues used in local paper manu- 
facture and printing. Alcohol, tobacco, and 
vegetable-oil processing are other industries. 
Mandya has a government college, affiliated 
with the University of Mysore. 

The district (1,924 sq mi [4,983 square kml), 
on the Deccan Plateau, was created in 1939. 
The Cauvery River supplies the Visweswariah 
Canal, the main irrigation source; and millet, 
rice, tobacco, and cotton are grown. Silk is 
produced, and textile weaving is the main cot- 
tage industry. Sivasamudram Island to the 
southeast is the site of a hydroelectric station. 
Main towns, apart from the district headquar- 
ters, are Seringapatam (q.v.), Maddur, Mala- 
valli, and Pandavapura. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
town, 72,058; scan 1,152,763. 
12°31’ N, 76°53' E 


Mandyako, also called MANDJAK, ethnic 
group of Portuguese Guinea. 
-economic and political importance 14:875c 


mandyas, a long, full, purple or blue cloak 
worn as a processional garment by bishops 
and some other dignitaries in the Eastern Or- 
thodox churches. It is open down the front 
but fastened at the neck and at the hem. At 
the point where the neck and hem are fas- 
tened, the bishop’s mandyas is decorated with 
pomata (“beverages”), richly embroidered 
squares of material. Red and white stripes 
called potamoi (“rivers”) flow out from the 
squares. The pomata symbolize the New and 
Old Testaments, the sources of the doctrine 
that the bishop “pours out” on his congrega- 
tion. 

mane, in mammals, a growth of hair on the 
neck that is longer than that on the body. The 
term is also applied to biological structures of 
similar appearance. 

-hyena and aardwolf development 3:936b 
-sexual dimorphism in lion 3:937e; illus. 934 


man-eater, either of two dangerous sharks, 
the white shark (g.v.; Carcharodon car- 
charias) of the family Isuridae or the shark 
ans Nicaragua of the family Carcharhinidae 
q.v.). 


Man-Eater of Malgudi, The (1961), novel 
by the Indian writer R.K. Narayan. 
-Indian novel tradition 13:292g 


Manebach twin, in geology, a monoclinic 
twin crystal in which the basal pinacoid is the 
twinning plane. 

-feldspar crystal structures 7:214f; illus. 


maned rat, or CRESTED RAT (Lophiomys im- 
hausi), large rodent of the family Cricetidae 
(order Rodentia), found in highland forests of 
eastern Africa. Long-haired and bushy-tailed, 


the maned rat is 25 to 35 centimetres (10 to 14 
inches) long excluding its long tail. It has soft, 
thick fur, of an overall grayish colour, and has 
small ears and short legs. From head to tail, it 
has a mane of long hair that is erected when 
the animal is disturbed. The mane is set off 
from the rest of the coat by a broad, white- 


bordered band of short hair covering a glan- 
dular area of skin. The maned rat is nocturnal 
and a good climber and lives among rocks or 
in a burrow under tree roots. It eats leaves 
and shoots, sitting up and manipulating its 
food with its forepaws. 


maned wolf (Chrysocyon brachyurus), rare, 
large-eared member of the dog family (Cani- 


| 
Maned wolf (Chrysocyon brachyurus) 


Kenneth W. Fink—Root Resources 


dae) found in open areas and near swamps in 
central South America. It has a foxy head, 
long reddish-brown fur, very long blackish 
legs, and an erectile mane. Its length ranges 
from 125-130 cm (50-52 in.), excluding the 
30-40-cm (12-16-in.) tail; shoulder height is 
about 75 cm (30 in.); and weight about 23 kg 
(50 lb). A solitary animal, the maned wolf is 
primarily nocturnal and feeds on small ani- 
mals, insects, and plant material. It attacks 
sheep but generally avoids human contact. 


manefish, common name for members of the 
fish family Caristiidae (order Perciformes). 
-classification and general features 14:53h 


Manes (Near Eastern prophet): see Mani. 


Manes, in Roman religion, collective Latin 
name for the spirits of the dead. It was proba- 
bly a euphemistic title, meaning “Good Peo- 
ple.” As the ancestral ghosts of a family were 
respected as minor gods, the inscription dis 
manibus “(sacred) to the gods below,” was 
frequently placed on Roman tombstones. But 
the formula had little religious significance. 
Major ref. 15:1063d 


Manet, Edouard 11:439 (b. Jan. 23, 1832, 
Paris—d. April 30, 1883, Paris), painter and 
printmaker who was an important forerunner 
of the Impressionists. His main significance is 
often cited as his emphasis on choosing sub- 
jects from the events and appearances of his 
own time and reproducing them in attitudes, 
shapes, and relationships of tone and colour 
that he had seen and considered natural. Ma- 
net also broke new ground in stressing the ap- 
pearance of a painting as an arrangement of 
paint areas on a canvas over and above its 
function as representation. 

Abstract of text biography. Manet studied 
at the Collége Rollin and in 1848 travelled on 
the training ship “Le Havre et Guadeloupe” 
to Rio de Janeiro as an apprentice pilot. Back 
in Paris the following year, he studied in T. 
Couture’s studio (1850-56). In 1863 Manet 
won fame when he exhibited his celebrated 
“Le Déjeuner sur l’herbe” (“Luncheon on the 
Grass”) at the Salon des Refusés. The paint- 
ing aroused the hostility of the critics and en- 


thusiasm of a group of young painters who 


later formed the nucleus of the Impressionists. 
Other notable works include “Olympia” 
(1863), “The Execution of Emperor Maximil- 
ian of Mexico” (1867), and “A Bar at the Fo- 
lies-Bergére” (1882). 


: Butta ten! in other text articles: 
-charcoal drawing virtuosity 5:996d; illus. 


modern art forms and styles 19: 473h 
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-Monet’s influence 12:348c 

‘realistic painting revolution 15:674h 

-Zola portrait illus. 19:1156 

-Zola’s biographical and critical study 19:1157d 
-19th-century French printmaking 14:1093b 


Manetho, also MANETHOS Or MANETHON (fi. c. 
300 Bc), Egyptian priest who wrote a history 
of Egypt in Greek, ‘probably for Ptolemy I 
(305-282). Manetho’s history has not survived 
except for some fragments of narrative in 
Josephus’ treatise ““Against Apion” and tables 
of dynasties, kings, and lengths of reigns in the 
works of Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and 
George Syncellus. The fragments thus pre- 
served showed that Manetho’s work was 
based on good native sources. These frag- 
ments have been of much service to scholars 
in confirming the succession of kings where 
the archaeological evidence was inconclusive, 
and Manetho’s division of the rulers of Egypt 
into 30 dynasties is still accepted. 

-chronology of Egyptian history 4:575e 
‘Egyptian historical source importance 6:461h 
-Memphite history as Egyptian capital 11:895d 


Manetti, Gianozzo (1396-1459), Florentine 
Humanist and orator. 
-Renaissance humanistic scholarship 8:1176c 


Manetto, Saint: see Seven Holy Founders. 


Manezh, former riding school of Moscow 
(designed 1817; reconstructed 1957) now used 
as an exhibition hall. 

-history and architecture 12:482d; map 476 


Manfaliti, Mustafa Lutfial (b. Dec. 30, 
1876, Cairo—d. July 25, 1924, Cairo), essay- 
ist, short-story writer, and pioneer of modern 
Arabic prose. 

Al-Manfaliti was born of a half-Turkish, 
half-Arab family claiming descent from Hu- 
sayn, grandson of the Prophet Muhammad, 
hence allowed to bear the title sayyid. He re- 
ceived the traditional Muslim theological edu- 
cation at al-Azhar University but was deeply 
influenced by pan-Islamism, Egyptian nation- 
alism, and the Syrian school of writers, who 
introduced him to Western, particularly 
French, learning. It is uncertain whether he 
learned French, but his collected essays 
(Nazarat, 3 vol., 1902-10; Mukhtarat, 1912) 
and short stories (‘Abarat, 1946) were adapted 
or translated from French and other Euro- 
pean sources. His easy flowing Arabic style, 
free from the then fashionable ornamentation 
of rhymed prose (saj‘), had a lustre not found 
in journalistic jargon; it formed the basis of 
the more accomplished modern Arabic narra- 
tive of succeeding generations of writers. 
-emotional prose works 9:969f 


Manfred (1232-66), effective king of Sicily 
from 1258. The illegitimate son of the Holy 


Manfred, detail of a manuscript 
illumination from the Manfred Bible, 13th 
century; in the Vatican Library (Ms. Vat. 
Lat. 36, fol. 522 v.) 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Apostolica’ Vaticana 
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Roman emperor Frederick II, he was killed in 
battle by the army of Charles of Anjou, to 
whom Pope ban IV had offered the Sicilian 
crown. 

-Benevento battle and loss of Sicily 9:1132g 
-Hohenstaufen dynastic split 8:78f 

-Innocent IV’s struggle with lay power 9:607e 


Manfred (1817), dramatic poem by Lord By- 
ron about the solitary Count Manfred, who 
had sold himself to the devil. 

-inspiration behind Byron’s poem 3:545f 


Manfred (composed 1885), Opus 58, sym- 
phony by Tchaikovsky. 
-popular success and hint of future 18:3a 


Manfredi, patrician family that intermittent- 
ly ruled medieval Faenza in north central It- 
aly from the 13th century to the 16th. Origi- 
nally landed gentry, the Manfredi rose to 
leadership of the Guelf (pro-papal) faction of 
the city, where from 1313 Francesco Manfredi 
(died 1343) appears variously under the titles 
of capitano, podesta, and dominus. In 1328 
and again in 1368 the Manfredi were dispos- 
sessed by the papal governors of Roma- 
gna; and although Francesco’s great-grand- 
son Astorgio I (died 1405) was invested with 
the title of papal vicar, they were driven from 
Faenza by the papal legate in 1405. Astorgio’s 
son Gian Galeazzo (died 1417) recovered 
power five years later; and the family con- 
tinued to rule the city, despite chronic discord, 
throughout the 15th century. From 1439 to 
1471 they also ruled the nearby city of Imola. 
The most distinguished in the politics and 
culture of his time was Gian Galeazzo’s 
grandson Galeotto di Astorgio Manfredi (c. 
1440). He patronized Humanists and artists 
and founded a valuable library before being 
murdered on May 31, 1488, a victim of his 
wife’s jealousy and the political ambition of 
his father-in-law, Giovanni II Bentivoglio. In 
the next few years Faenza passed increasingly 
under foreign domination; Galeotto’s young 
son Astorgio III (flourished 1485) -was 
deposed by Cesare Borgia in 1501 and mur- 
dered in Rome in 1502. 


Manfredi, Doria, servant and alleged mis- 
tress of the 20th-century Italian composer 
Giacomo Puccini. 

-death and suit against Elvira Puccini 15:258f 


Manfredonia, town and archiepiscopal see, 
Foggia province, Puglia (Apulia) region, east 
central Italy, on the southern slope of the Pro- 
montorio del Gargano at the head of the Gol- 
fo (gulf) di Manfredonia, northeast of Foggia. 
The Romanesque church of Santa Maria di 
Siponto (1117), 2 mi (3 km) southwest, marks 
the site of the ancient Sipontum, conquered 
by the Romans in 217 Bc and the see of a bish- 
op from the Ist century ap. Abandoned in the 
13th century because nearby stagnant lagoons 
had made the site unhealthy, Sipontum’s in- 
habitants settled in Manfredonia, founded 
about 1260 by Manfred, king of Sicily. Al- 
though the town was destroyed by the Turks 
in 1620, the castle and the Romanesque 
church of S. Domenico remain. There is a mu- 
seum housing many remains from Sipontum. 

The chief occupations are agriculture, 
fishing, and commerce. Tourism is increasing, 
and a hydraulic works has been developed. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 45,844. 
41°38’ N, 15°55’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 
Manga, name given to the recent immigrants 
from Oman living i in Zanzibar. 

-Arab classes in Tanzania 17:1030h 


mangabey (Cercocebus), slender, rather 
long-limbed monkey, family Cercopithecidae, 
found in African rain forests. Mangabeys are 
fairly large, quadrupedal monkeys with large 
cheek pouches. They carry their long, tapering 
tails over their backs. Individual species range 


in head and body length from about 40 to al- 
most 90 centimetres (15-35 inches) and weigh 
up to about 6 kilograms (13 pounds); their 
tails are about as long as the head and body. 
There are, depending on the authority, four or 
five species of mangabeys, most of which have 
vivid white on the eyelids or around the eyes. 
Features distinguishing the species from each 
other include contrasting caps, white mark- 
ings, and tufts of hair or pointed crests on the 
head. The white-collared (C. torquatus), sooty 
(C. atys or C. torquatus atys), and agile (C. 
galeritus) mangabeys are short-haired, 
primarily terrestrial animals with speckled, 
pale grayish-brown to dark-gray fur. The 
gray-cheeked (C. albigena) and black (C. ater- 
rimus) mangabeys are: more arboreal, long- 
haired monkeys whose fur is black and is not 
speckled, 

Little is known of the habits of wild manga- 
beys. They are social, reputedly quiet, and 
feed on seeds, fruit, ‘and leaves. They are 
preyed on by leopards and crowned eagles 
(Stephanoaetus coronatus). 

-primate olfactory sense diminution 14:1024b 


Mangaia, southernmost of the Cook Islands 
(lower group), a dependency of New Zealand, 
in the southwest Pacific Ocean. A raised coral 
atoll, it has a volcanic interior, rising to Mt. 
Rangimotia (554 ft [169 mJ), which is encircled 
first by a region of swampiness and then by 
coral limestone cliffs 200-300 ft high. Total 
land area is 20 sq mi (52 sq km). Discovered 
(1777) by the English navigator Capt. James 
Cook, Mangaia has some manganese-ore 
deposits and areas of fertile red soils on which 
pineapples, citrus fruits, copra, and coffee are 
grown. Export shipping is hampered by an 
outlying barrier reef and the lack of a lagoon 
harbour, Mangaia has one of the few junior 
high schools in the Cook Islands. Pop. (1971 
est.) 2,278. 

21°55’ Sed 572554 

mangal-kavya (Bengali: ‘auspicious po- 
ems”’), eulogistic verse in honour of a popular 
god or goddess in Bengal (India). The poems 
are sometimes associated with a Pan-Indian 
deity, such as Siva, but more often with a lo- 
cal Bengali deity—e. g., Manasa, the goddess 
of snakes, or Sitala, the goddess of smallpox. 
These poems vary greatly i in length, from 200 


’ lines to several thousand, as in the case of the 


Candi-mangal of Mukundarama Cakravarti, 
a masterpiece of 16th-century Bengali litera- 
ture. 

Mangal-kadvya are most often heard at the 
festivals of the deities they celebrate. There is 
some disagreement among scholars as to 
whether or not the poems actually constitute 
an essential part of the ritual, without which it 
would be incomplete and not efficacious. 
Some of them, however, such as the Manasa- 
mangal, have become so popular that village 
singers, or gayaks, often sing them for the 
amusement and edification of a village audi- 
ence. In many cases tales, legends, and myths 
of independent popularity have been incor- 
porated, and the same edifying tale is often 
found in mangals dedicated to different dei- 
ties, with only the names of the principals 
changed. 

Mangal poetry, unlike the texts of the Vedic 
tradition, is noncanonical literature and so has 
changed not only over the centuries but also 
from singer to singer, each performer being 
free to incorporate his own favourite legends 
and observations on the society around him. 
The texts are thus valuable not only as reli- 
gious documents but also historically. The 
large number of variants, even among those 
texts that have been committed to writing, 
Goss, however, make dating extremely difh- 
cult. 

Mangals cannot be characterized by content, 
except by saying that they all tell the story of 
how a particular god or goddess succeeded in 
establishing his or her worship on Earth. 
Some include high mythology, such as the 
cosmogonic myth incorporated in the Dhar- 


ma-mangal, while others, such as the mangal 
of Sasthi, goddess of children, merely tell a 
simple story of the goddess’ benevolence. 
They are similar in form despite the wide vari- 
ance in length. They are written for the most 
part in the simple payar meter, a couplet form 
with rhyme scheme “aa bb,” etc., an appro- 
priate form for oral literature. The texts also 
exhibit a variety of other characteristics of 
oral literature, such as an abundance of for- 
mulas and set patterns of lines that the singer 
can recite while thinking of his next original 
sequence. Another characteristic of mangal 
poetry is its earthy imagery, drawn from. vil- 
lage, field, and river, quite different from the 
elaborate and sophisticated imagery more 
typical of Sanskritic and court poetry. The 
characters, divine though they may be, often 
seem to behave more like simple farmers than 
high gods. An exception is the 18th-century 
poem Annadd-mangal by Bharat-candra. But 
Bharat-candra was a court poet, and he used 
the mangal form not as an expression of faith 
or an explanation of how things came to be 
but as a frame for a witty, elaborate, highly 
literate and sophisticated tale of love. 

-early history and development 17:143c 

-Hindu folk elements 8:940d 


Mangalore, port on the Arabian Sea and ad- 
ministrative headquarters of South Kanara 
District, southwestern Mysore state, southern 
India. Lying on the backwaters formed by the 
Netravati and Gurpur rivers, it has long been 
a roadstead along the Malabar Coast. En- 
gaged in Persian Gulf trade in the 14th cen- 
tury, Mangalore was occupied by the Por- 
tuguese in the mid-16th century. Under the 
Mysore sultans (1763) it became a strategic 
shipbuilding base, which was ceded to the 
British in 1799 after numerous sieges. 

The city, heavily dotted with coconut planta- 
tions, has a deceptively rural appearance. It is 
a busy transshipment centre; ships must an- 
chor 3 mi (5 km) offshore because of sandbars 
(however, a deepwater port is being devel- 
oped for the shipment of mineral ores). Ca- 
shew nuts, coffee, and sandalwood are 
brought from Mysore and Coorg; rice, areca 
nuts, coir yarn (coconut fibre), fish, and car- 
damon are local products. In the 19th century 
the German Basel Mission introduced cotton 
weaving and tile manufacture, and Mangalore 
remains an important producer of roofing 
tiles. Other industries include boatbuilding, 
coffee curing, pottery manufacture, and the 
making of brick kilns. The suburb of Ullal 
produces hosiery and coir yarn. Mangalore 
maintains a great bazaar near its coastal land- 
ing place. 

The city is served by a diesel power station, 
an airport, and a national highway and is the 
terminus of the west-coast branch of the 
Southern Railway. Mangalore is the seat of a 
Catholic bishopric and a Lutheran mission. It 
also is an educational centre, with government 
training and education colleges, an institute of 
social services, St. Aloysius College (founded 
by Jesuits in 1880), St. Agnes College, and St. 
Ann’s Training College; all are affiliated with 
the University of Mysore. The Konkani lan- 
guage is associated with the city, and a good 
percentage of its inhabitants are Christian. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 214,093. 
12°52’ N, 74°52’ E 

-map, India 9:278 
Mangan, James Clarence (b. May 1, 1803, 
Dublin—d. June 20, 1849, Dublin), a prolific 
and uneven writer of almost every kind of 
verse whose best work, inspired by love of Ire- 
land, ranks high in Irish poetry. The son of an 
unsuccessful grocer, at the age of 15 he 
became a copying clerk in a scrivener’s office 
and remained one for 10 years, after which he 
lived as best he could, contributing to the 
prestigious Dublin University Magazine and 
other literary periodicals, though posts ae 
found for him for brief periods in the libra 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Ordne 
Survey Office: His natural melancholy was 


gravated by years of ill-paid drudgery and an 
acute disappointment in love. He became an 
opium addict and a chronic drunkard, and the 
last years of his life were spent in extreme neg- 
lect and wretchedness. When he died of chol- 
era, only two persons attended his funeral. 
Many of his poems are “translations” from 
the Irish, from German, and from various 
Eastern languages (which Mangan probably 


Mangan, drawing by Sir Frederick 
William Burton, 1849; in the National 
Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 


did not know), often so free that Mangan is in 
effect using the original as a vehicle for his 
own emotions. He often also described as 
translations poems that were, in fact,» al- 
together his own. Much of his work has Irish 
history and legend for its theme, but in a few 
poems such as “The Nameless One” and 
“Twenty Golden Years Ago” he achieves an 
extraordinary modern note of personal real- 
ism and a tragic sincerity of tone. Perhaps his 
best known poem is “Dark Rosaleen,” in 
which, in the characteristic Irish fashion, Ire- 
land is a woman whom he addresses as his 
beloved. 


manganese (Italian manganese, corrupt form 
of Greek magnésia), symbol Mn, chemical 
element; gray-white, hard, brittle metal of 
transition Group VIIb of the periodic table, 
essential to steelmaking. Recognized as an ele- 
ment (1774) by the Swedish chemist Carl Wil- 
helm Scheele while working with the mineral 
pyrolusite, manganese was isolated the same 
year by his associate, Johan Gottlieb Gahn. 
Manganese combined with other elements is 
widely distributed in the Earth’s crust. The 
most important ores consist primarily of man- 
ganese dioxide (MnOz) in the form of pyrolu- 
site, psilomelane, and wad. Manganese is es- 
sential to plant growth and is involved in the 
reduction of nitrates in green plants and algae. 
It is an essential trace element in higher ani- 
mals, in which it activates many enzymes, 
such as arginase, needed to form urea. Lack 
of manganese causes testicular atrophy. An 
excess of this element in plants and animals is 
toxic. : 

More than 95 percent of the manganese pro- 
duced is used in the form of ferroalloys by the 
metal industries, chiefly for steel manufacture. 
Manganese ores together with iron ores are 
first reduced in blast furnaces or electric fur- 
naces with carbon or ferrosilicon to yield fer- 
romanganese, which in turn is the additive 
-used in steelmaking: Adding manganese, 
which has a greater affinity for sulfur than 
iron does, converts the low-melting iron 
sulfide in steel to high-melting manganese 
sulfide. Produced without manganese, steel 
breaks up when hot-rolled or forged. Steels 
generally contain less than 1 percent man- 


ganese. Manganese steel (12-14 percent man-. 


ganese) is used for very rugged service; it pre- 
sents a hard, wear-resistant, and self-renewing 
surface over a tough unbreakable core. Man- 
-ganese (99.9 percent pure) produced elec- 
trolytically is used mostly in steelmaking but 


also in the preparation of nonferrous alloys of: 


copper, aluminum, magnesium, and the nick- 
el-base alloys and in the production of high- 
purity chemicals. Practically all commercial 


alloys of aluminum and magnesium contain 
manganese to improve corrosion resistance 
and mechanical properties. Manganese diox- 
ide is used as a depolarizer in electric dry-cells 
to react with the hydrogen liberated by the 
cell reaction. Manganese compounds are used 
in glassmaking to counteract the green colour 
from iron or to impart pink or black colour- 
ing. Manganous sulfate (MnSOsa) is added to 
soils to promote plant growth, especially of 
citrus crops. The powerful oxidizing proper- 
ties of potassium permanganate (KMnOs) are 
used for disinfecting, deodorizing, and decol- 
orizing, and this compound is also an impor- 
tant analytical reagent. 

All natural manganese is stable isotope man- 
ganese-55. It exists in three, possibly four, al- 
lotropic modifications; the cubic structure (al- 
pha) is the form stable at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Manganese somewhat resembles iron in 
general chemical activity. The metal oxidizes 
superficially in air and rusts in moist air. It 
burns in air or oxygen at elevated tempera- 
tures, as does iron; decomposes water slowly 
when cold and rapidly on heating, forming 
manganese(II) hydroxide with hydrogen evo- 
lution; and dissolves readily in dilute mineral 
acids with hydrogen evolution and the forma- 
tion of the corresponding divalent salts. The 
most stable compounds of manganese are 
those of oxidation states +2, +6, and +7, ex- 
emplified, respectively, by the manganese(II) 
(manganous) salts [MnCl2, Mn(NOs3)2, 
MnSOa], the manganates (K2MnOsg), and the 
permanganates (KMnQa). 

atomic number 25 

atomic weight 54.938 

melting point 1,244° C (2,271° F). 
boiling point 2,097° C (3,807° F) 


specific gravity 7.20 (20° C) 

valence 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 

electronic config. 2-8-13-2 or 
(Ar)3d°45? 


Major ref. 18:614f 
-abundance and physical properties, tables 1 
and 2 18:601 
- African distribution and tonnage 1:199e 
‘aluminum alloy production 1:644f 
-animal deficiencies and retarded 
growth 13:413g 
-animal feed essential minerals 1:909c 
-Arabian Sea ore deposits 1:1060d 
-atomic weight and number table 2:345 
- biological importance of minerals 2:1042f 
‘concentration factor in marine organisms, 
table 1 6:714 
-crystal structure variation 16:1035f 
-deposition process 13:670e 
-element abundance, table 6. 17:602 
-element synthesis at high temperature 4:121c 
‘ferromagnetic dipole alignment 7:251d 
-geochemical abundances, tables 1 and 4 6:702 
‘luminescence activation process 11:183h; 
table 
“nervous system reaction to poisons 12:1056d 
‘nutrition of lactic-acid bacteria 13:407a; illus. 
‘occurrence in Atlantic Ocean 2:303c 
‘ocean basin mineral potential 13:433g 
‘ocean floor mineral deposits 5:46c; illus. 
-ore deposit formation from 
weathering 13:665f 
‘organometallic chemical bonding 13:717h. 
:Pacific abundance 13:844a 
‘pottery glaze’s contents and effect 14:896e 
-radioisotope medical use, table 6 15:447 
-solar abundances, table 2 17:803 
-steel alloys properties and uses 17:657d 
-steel-refining reactions 17:644b 


manganese deficiency, condition in which 
an organism does not receive enough man- 
ganese, a trace metal found in body ash 
thought to be an antisterility factor. Some evi- 
dence supports this claim in that infant mor- 
tality rates are lower when the manganese 
blood-chemistry level is maintained to a spe- 


. cific degree. This mineral is known to be a 


catalyst in the action of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the system. No effects specifically 
related to manganese deficiency in man have 


_ been identified, however. 


Principal food sources are legumes (peas), 
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nuts, whole grain cereal, and green leafy vege- 
tables. 


manganese nodules, black or brown lumps 
of manganous oxide and the oxides of other 
metals occurring on the deep-sea floor, nota- 
bly in the Pacific Ocean. The nodules are 
precipitated in the water column and on the 
ocean bottom as colloidal particles that form 
aggregates ranging from several microns (mil- 
lionths of a metre) in diameter to slablike in- 
tergrowths several metres wide. 

-formation, metals content, reserves, and U.S. 

consumption 13:503f; table 504 


manganese oxide, any of several oxygen 
compounds of manganese of which man- 
ganese(II) oxide, or manganese monoxide 
(MnO); manganese(III) oxide, or manganese 
sesquioxide (Mn2O3); and manganese(IV) ox- 
ide, or manganese dioxide (MnQOz), are the 
best known. 

Manganese monoxide occurs in nature as the 
green mineral manganosite; it can be prepared 
by heating manganese carbonate in the ab-’ 
sence of air or by passing hydrogen or carbon - 
monoxide over manganese dioxide. It is used 
as a Starting material for the manufacture of 
manganese(II) salts, as an additive in fertiliz- 
ers, and as a reagent in analytical chemistry, in 
textile printing, and in medicinal preparations. - 

Manganese sesquioxide is a black lustrous 
solid that occurs in nature as the mineral 
braunite. It may be prepared by decomposi- 
tion in air, at about 500° C to 800° C (900° to 
1,500° F), of manganese(II) nitrate, carbon- 
ate, or chloride. The oxide has little commer- 
cial value. 

Manganese dioxide is the most important 
manganese compound. As the black mineral 
pyrolusite, it is the principal source of man- 
ganese and all its compounds, It is also one of 
the most widely used chemical oxidants in or- 
ganic synthesis. Another major use of the ox- 
ide is in the manufacture of dry cells or pri- 
mary batteries, where it acts as a depolarizer 
by reacting with the hydrogen liberated by the 
cell reaction. : 

Manganese dioxide is produced directly from 
the ore, although substantial amounts are 
also prepared synthetically, primarily for use 
in batteries. The synthetic oxide is commonly 
prepared by decomposition of manganese(II) 


“nitrate, by reaction of manganese sulfate and 


sodium hydroxide, or by electrolysis of an 
aqueous solution of manganese sulfate. 
Manganese dioxide forms as black or brown- 

ish-black crystals or powders with specific 

gravity 5.02. It is insoluble in water but solu- 

ble in hydrochloric acid. 

-air purification in submarine 10:923h 

-cement composition and colour 3:1078b 

-crustal and upper mantle abundances, tables 1 
and 2 5:120 

-manganese dioxide use in dry cell construction 
2:765g; illus. 

-manganese dioxide use in glass decolourizing 
process 8:209h 


Mangang, also spelled MANGEN Or MANGAN, 
village and administrative headquarters of 


A typical house in Mangang, Sikkim, with the family 
accommodation above that of the animals 
Alice Kandell—Rapho Guillumette 
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Northern District, Himalayan kingdom of 
Sikkim, on the North Sikkim Highway. A 
trading centre, it lies on the east bank of the 
Tista River, south of where it joins the Ta- 
lung. Mangang has a hospital, rest house, and 
a small hydroelectric project. A monastery 
and higher secondary school are nearby. 
27°30’ N, 88°32’ E 

manganite, an ore mineral of manganese, 
basic manganese oxide [MnO(OH)] that forms 
dark-gray to black crystal bundles or fibrous 
masses. It occurs as a low-temperature hydro- 
thermal vein mineral and as replacements 
formed by circulating waters, Occurrences in- 
clude Ilfeld, Iimenau, Siegen, and Horhausen, 
W.Ger.; the Lauron and Aure valleys, in 
France; St. Just, Cornwall; and Michigan and 
California. As a manganese ore it ranks after 
pyrolusite and psilomelane, to which it readily 
alters. For detailed physical properties, see ta- 
ble under oxide minerals. 


Mangaotanean Stage: see Raukumara Se- 
ries. 


Mangareva Islands (French Polynesia): see 
Gambier Islands. 


Mangbetu (monsuttu) peoples, Negroid 
peoples of central Africa living to the south of 
the Azande (q.v.) in the Uele district of 
northeastern Zaire. They speak a Sudanic lan- 
guage of the Chari-Nile linguistic group. They 
are a cluster of peoples who penetrated and 
now occupy the formerly pygmy territory and 
who, in turn, subsequently absorbed waves of 
Eastern Nigritic and Bantu peoples. They thus 
comprise a host of peoples of diverse cultural 
and linguistic strains, numbering more than 
1,000,000 in the 1960s. 

The name Mangbetu refers strictly only to 
the aristocracy, which in the 19th century es- 
tablished a number of powerful kingdoms; in 
looser usage it denotes the whole amalgam of 
people whom they ruled. They subsist by hoe 
cultivation, with some fishing, hunting, and 
gathering. They also raise cattle; in contrast 
to other Sudanic peoples, among the Mang- 
betu only the men do the milking. Yams and 
plantain bananas are the dominant staple 
crops. 

Bride-price includes a substantial gift of live- 
stock. Polygynous marriage is everywhere ac- 
cepted. Descent is reckoned through the male 
line. Most settlements are composed of ex- 
tended families that include several genera- 
tions. Political organization today is simple, 
usually limited to local headmen and councils 
of elders. 

The Mangbetu impressed early travellers 
with their political institutions and their arts, 
especially with their remarkable skill as build- 
ers, potters, and sculptors. Contemporary 
Mangbetu continue to attract artistic interest 
with their exquisitely carved knives, wooden 
containers for honey, statues, musical instru- 
ments, and jars. They became renowned also 
for their cannibalism and for their practice of 
deforming the heads of babies by binding 
them tightly so that they retained through life 
a curiously elongated form. 

-Congo sociocultural groupings 4:1119a; map 
-decorative use of human figure 1:275f; 
illus. 276 


mange, skin disease, usually caused by mites 
and involving inflammation and loss of hair. 
-dog mange 5:934b 

-pet disease hazards to man 14:152b 


Mangen, or MANGAN (Sikkim): see Mang- 
ang. 

Mangi, historic region, Baluchistan, Paki- 
stan. 
-Marco Polo voyage map 14:758 

Mangifera indica (fruit): see mango. 


Mangla Dam, an embankment dam on the 
Jhelum River, Pakistan, completed in 1967. 


Mangla Dam is one of the two main struc- 
tures in the Indus Basin project (the other is 
Tarbela Dam (qg.v.). The Mangla Dam rises 
380 feet (116 metres) above ground level, is 
about 11,000 feet (3,400 metres) wide at its 
crest, and has a volume of 84,500,000 cubic 
yards (64,600,000 cubic metres). Along with 
its three small subsidiary dams, it has an in- 


Mangla Dam with spillway (top left) in operation 


By courtesy of the Water and Power Development Authority, Pakistan, and 
Binnie & Partners, London 


stalled power capacity of at least 300 mega- 
watts and impounds a reservoir with a gross 
capacity of 5,150,000 acre-feet (6,300,000,000 
cubic metres). 
-generating capacity 13:899f 
-Pakistani Indus River projects 9:427g 
-size distinction and related 

development 9:494b 
-spillway and stilling basin design 5:446d 


mangling, process of pressing or smoothing 
clothes with a mangle, a machine in which the 
clothes are passed between heated rollers. 
-garment construction and pressing 

methods 4:755f 


mango (Mangifera indica), member of the ca- 
shew family (Anacardiaceae), one of the most 


Mango (Mangifera indica) 
Robert C. Hermes—National Audubon Society 


important and widely cultivated fruits of the 
tropical world, considered indigenous to east- 
ern Asia, Burma, and Assam state of India. 
The tree is evergreen, often reaching 15-18 
metres (50-60 feet) in height and attaining 
great age. Leaves are lanceolate, up to 30.5 
centimetres (12 inches) long; the flowers, 
small, pinkish, and fragrant, are borne in large 
terminal panicles (loose clusters). They are 
polygamous; i.e., some have both stamens 
and pistils, others stamens only. 

The fruit varies greatly in size and character; 
the smallest mangoes are no larger than 
plums, while others may weigh 4 or even 5 
pounds (1,800 or 2,300 grams). Its form is 
oval, round, heart-shaped, kidney-shaped, or 
long and slender. Some varieties are beautiful- 
ly coloured with shades of red and yellow, 
while others are dull green. The single large 
seed is flattened; the flesh that surrounds it is 


yellow to orange in colour, juicy, and of deli- 
cious spicy flavour. Mangoes are a rich source 
of vitamins A, C, and D. 

Origin of the mango is lost in antiquity. It is 
inextricably connected with the folklore and 
religious ceremonies of India. Buddha himself 
was presented with a mango grove that he 
might find repose in its grateful shade. The 
name mango, by which the fruit is known in 
English- and Spanish-speaking countries, is 
derived from the Tamil man-kay or man-gay, 
which the Portuguese adopted as manga when 
they settled in western India. Probably be- 
cause of the difficulty in transporting seeds 
(they retain their viability a short time only), 
the tree was not introduced into the Western 
Hemisphere until about 1700, when it was 
planted in Brazil; it reached the West Indies 
about 1740. 

The mango does not require any particular 
soil, but the finer varieties yield good crops 
only where there is a well-marked dry season 
to stimulate fruit production. In rainy areas a 
fungus disease known as anthracnose destroys 
flowers and young fruits and is difficult to con- 
trol. Propagation is by grafting or budding. 
Inarching (tongues formed by an upward inci- 
sion in one plant and a downward incision in 
another are fitted together) is widely practiced 
in tropical Asia but is tedious and relatively 


expensive. In Florida, better methods—ve- . 


neer grafting and chip budding—have been 
developed and are used commercially. 
Mangoes in commercial plantings are general- 
ly spaced 10 to 14 metres (33 to 46 feet) apart. 
-development of agriculture 1:330c 

-fruit farming economics 7:752e; tables 754 
-Rutales economic importance 16:102b; illus. 


Mangoche, formerly FORT JOHNSTON, ad- 
ministrative headquarters of Mangoche Dis- 
trict, south central Malawi, on the Shire River 
below its efflux from Lake Nyasa (Malawi) 
and 5 mi (8 km) south of its entrance into 
Lake Malombe. The town began as a British 
colonial defense post founded by Sir Harry 
Johnston, explorer and colonial administra- 
tor, in the 1890s on the littoral plain of the riv- 
er’s western shore. It developed as an agricul- 
tural centre and has marine engineering shops. 
Local cash crops include tobacco, cotton, and 
peanuts, Rice and maize (corn) are intensively 
grown along the lakeshores, and commercial 
fishing is important. There are no railroad 
connections; transport north is by water and 
south and east by road, The district (area 
2,417 sq mi [6,260 sq km]) is mainly inhabited 
by the Yao people. Pop. (latest census) town, 
1,467; district, 232,692. 

14°28’ S, 35°16’ E 

-map, Malawi 11:361 

mangonel (weapon): see catapult. 


mangosteen (Garcinia mangostana), beauti- 
ful, delicious fruit of tropical Southeast Asia, 


Mangosteen (Garcinia mangostana) — 
JE. Cruise 


produced by a handsome tree (Guttiferae 
family) that under favourable conditions can 
reach a height of 9.5 metres (31 feet). It has 
thick, dark-green, glossy leaves 15-25 cen- 
timetres (6-10 inches) long; the flowers are 
large and polygamous. The fruits are about 
7.5 centimetres (3 inches) in diameter, round 


* q 


to oblate in form and dark purple in colo - 
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They have thick, hard rinds surrounding a 
large cavity in which is found snow-white 
flesh, in segments resembling those of a man- 
darin orange. The mangosteen is juicy, deli- 
cate in texture, and of a delightful, slightly 
tart flavour. 

Though mangosteen is highly valued, and its 
cultivation in Java, Sumatra, Indochina, and 
the southern Philippines dates from very early 
times, the tree has nowhere been extensively 
planted because of the difficulty in shipping it 
long distances. Its culture was introduced into 
the Western Hemisphere in the 19th century, 
where it became established in several of the 
West Indian islands; it was later established 
on the mainland—Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama, and Ecuador. 

For best results, the mangosteen needs a 
rich, deep soil and a moist, tropical climate, 
but it will grow under less ideal conditions 
where temperatures. do not fall below 5° C 
(41° F), Propagation is by seeds, which do not 
long retain their viability. Grafting has been 
unsuccessful. Occasional trees may yield more 
than 1,000 fruits; they have a tendency to pro- 
duce good crops only in alternate years. 

-fruit and nut farming, table 1 7:754 
-Theales fruit importance 18:207h 


Mangrai, a Thai chief, founder of the city of 
Chiengmai and the kingdom of Lan Na 
(reigned 1296-1311) in the northwest region of 
present Thailand, which remained an indepen- 
dent state until its capture by the Burmese in 
the 16th century. 

Mangrai, who came from the state of Chiang 
Rai (in present Thailand), in 1287 made an al- 
liance with two other Thai chiefs, hoping to 
take advantage of the Mongol capture of Pa- 
gan, the Burmese capital, to extend their do- 
minions, In 1288 Mangrai sent a spy to the 
court of the Mon king of Haripunjaya (pres- 
ent Lamphun), who stirred up so much dis- 
cord that Mangrai was easily able to capture 
the city. In 1296 he founded Chiengmai, 
which became the capital of the kingdom of 
Lan Na (The Country of a Million Rice 
Fields). Chiengmai was extremely important 
strategically because of its location on the in- 
vasion route between Burma and Siam; it re- 
mains today the second city of Thailand. 


mangrove, common name for certain shrubs 
and trees of the families Rhizophoraceae, Ver- 
benaceae, Sonneratiaceae, and Arecaceae 
(Palmae) that grow in dense thickets or forests 
along tidal estuaries, in salt marshes, and on 
muddy coasts and characteristically have 
prop roots—i.e., exposed, supporting roots. 
The term mangrove also applies to thickets 
and forests of such plants. Respiratory or 
knee roots (pneumatophores) are characteris- 
tic of many species; they project above the 
mud and have small openings (lenticels) 
through which air enters, passing through the 
soft, spongy tissue to the roots beneath the 
- mud. 

Mangrove flora along the Atlantic Coast of 
tropical America and along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico to Florida consists chiefly of 
the common, or red, mangrove (Rhizophora 
mangle) of the family Rhizophoraceae and the 
black mangrove (Avicennia nitida, sometimes 
A. marina) of the family Verbenaceae. Man- 
grove formations in Southeast Asia include 
Sonneratia of the family Sonneratiaceae and 
the nipa palm (Nypa fruticans) of the family 
Arecaceae. 

The trunks and branches of the common 
mangrove are typical-of the growth habit of 
all mangroves. They constantly produce ad- 
ventitious roots, which, descending in arched 
fashion, strike at some distance from the par- 
ent stem and send up new trunks. While the 
‘fruit is still attached to the parent branch, the 
long embryonic root emerges from the seed 
and grows rapidly downward. When the seed 
falls, the young root is in the correct position 
_ to be driven into the mud; the plant being 


thus rooted, the shoot makes its appearance. . 


The young root may grow to such a length 


Common mangrove (Rhizophora mangle) 
Grant Heilman—EB Inc. 


that it becomes fixed in the mud before the 
fruit separates from the parent tree. 

The common mangrove grows to about 9 
metres (30 feet) tall. The leaves are 5 to 15 
centimetres (2 to 6 inches) long, opposite, oval 
or elliptic, and smooth edged; they are thick, 
have leathery surfaces, and are borne on short 
stems. The flowers are pale yellow. 

The black mangrove, usually of moderate 
height, sometimes grows 18 to 21 metres (60 
to 70 feet) tall. The leaves are 5 to 7.5 cen- 
timetres (2 to 3 inches) long, opposite, oblong 
or spear shaped; the upper surface is green 
and glossy, the lower surface whitish or gray- 
ish. The white flowers are small, inconspicu- 
ous, and fragrant and are frequented by 
honeybees for their abundant nectar. 

The wood of some species is hard and dura- 
ble. The astringent bark yields a water-soluble 
tanning substance. The fruit of the common 
mangrove is sweet and wholesome. 

-coral reef forms and vegetation 5:166c 
distribution and abundance 12:773e 
‘estuary vegetation and swamp 
formation 6:970e 
-salt marsh formation and ecology 17:839d 
-seed characteristics and germination, illus., 
16:Seed and Fruit, Plate I 
-swamp survival characteristics 7:541d 


mangrove snake, general name for the 30 
species of the genus Boiga, family Colubridae. 
These weakly venomous, rear-fanged snakes, 
ranging from tropical Africa to Australia and 
Polynesian islands, are at home on the ground 
and in trees; many catch birds at night. Be- 
cause they have elliptical pupils and may be 
green-eyed, they are also called cat, or cat- 
eyed, snakes. The head is short and broad, the 
body fairly stout. 


Black-and-yellow mangrove snake (Boiga dendrophila) 
Cy La Tour \ 


565 Mangunkusumo 


The black-and-yellow mangrove snake (B. 
dendrophila) of the Malay Peninsula to the 
Philippines is black, with narrow yellow bars 
and yellow lips and throat. It may be 1.8 
metres (about 6 feet) long. The gamma (B. 
trigonata) of India and central Asia is a 1.2- 
metre (about 4-foot) brown species that is 
chiefly arboreal. Like some others of the 
genus, the gamma defends itself by rearing 
into an S-curve, inflating the foreparts, and 
striking repeatedly. The brown tree snake (B. 
irregularis) is found in northern and eastern 
Australia; anchored to a bough, it can strike 
across a surprising distance. 


Manguean languages, group of extinct 
Meso-American Indian languages, including 
Chiapanec, Mangue, Chorotega, and Nicoya; 
they were formerly spoken in Chiapas (a Mex- 
ican state), Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica. 
‘identification, range, and extinction 11:960e 
-Meso-American languages table 11:959a; 
map 957 


Mangu Khan (b. 1208, Mongolia—d. 1259, 
Szechwan, China), grandson of Genghis Khan 
and heir to the great Mongol empire. Elected 
Great Khan in 1251, he was the last man who 
held this title to base his capital at Karako- 
rum, in central Mongolia. Under his rule the 
city achieved an unprecedented splendour, 
and the Mongol empire continued to expand 
at a rapid rate. Its territory became so large 
and diverse that Mangu was the last Great 
Khan capable of exerting real authority over 
all the Mongol conquests. 

In the West, Mangu’s armies, led by his 
brother, Hiilegii (c. 1217-1265), launched an 
attack on Iran, crushing the last resistance 
there by the end of 1256. The Mongols then 
advanced on Iraq, taking the capital at Bag- 
dad in 1258. From there they moved into 
Syria in 1259, took Damascus and Aleppo, 
and reached the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

In the East, Mangu’s armies, under the com- 
mand of his other brother, the famous Kublai 
(1215-94), outflanked the Chinese in the south 
and captured the Thai kingdom of Nan-chao, 
located in present-day Yunnan Province in 
China. They then brought much of present- 
day Vietnam under their suzerainty. Mean- 
while the main Mongol forces began to ad- 
vance against China proper. In 1257 Mangu 
took personal charge of his armies within 
China. Disease, however, ravaged his ranks, 
and Mangu died in the field. He was succeed- 
ed by his brother Kublai, who completed the 
conquest of China. A strict man, Mangu tried 
to preserve the old Mongol way of life. His 
contemporaries judged him to be a benevolent 
ruler. 

-military and political ambitions 10:542c 
-Mongol succession controversy 12:373a 
-Sung dynasty’s fall to Mongols 4:341g 


Mangunkusumo, Tjipto (b.  1884—d. 
March 8, 1942, Djakarta, Java, now part of 
Indonesia), early 20th-century Indonesian na- 
tionalist leader whose resistance to Dutch 
colonial rule brought him exile and long im- 
prisonment. ; 

Tjipto Mangunkusumo was among the first 
Indonesian leaders to abandon the cultural 
approach of most early nationalist groups, 
which promoted distinctly Indonesian art, 
literature, and values. With E.F.E. Douwes 
Dekker and Suwardi Surjaningrat (later 
known as Ki Hadjar Dewantoro) he founded 
in 1912 the socialist Indische Partij (Indies 
Party), which was devoted to political action 
to attain independence. Two years later all 
three leaders were ordered out of the Dutch 
East Indies, although Tjipto Mangunkusumo 
was allowed to return in 1914. He resumed ac- 
tivity in Insulinde, the successor to the Inc *2s 
Party, and in 1918 became a member of the 


Mangwa 566 


Volksraad, a parliamentary body that includ- 
ed Indonesians but exercised very little power. 
In July 1927 he helped found the Partai Na- 
sional Indonesia, of which Sukarno was chair- 
man, Shortly thereafter, however, Tjipto 
Mangunkusumo was sent into exile on a pris- 
on island for attempting to foment revolt 
among the Indonesians serving in the Dutch 
forces. He remained in exile for 11 years. 


Mangwa (begun.1819), set of prints by the 
Japanese artist Hokusai. 
-19th-century Japanese printmaking 14:1093h 


mangwilo, musical instrument of the Shirima 
tribe of northern Mozambique. 
- African music interlocking application 1:248b 


Mangy Parrot, The, original Spanish EL 
PERIQUILLO SARNIENTO (1816), first Latin 
American novel by the Mexican writer José 
Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. 

-Mexican novel development 13:296c 


Mangyshlak Peninsula, promontory on the 
northeastern coast of the Caspian Sea, south- 
western Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 
The peninsula is part of Guryev oblast and 
has rich deposits of oil and natural gas centred 
on the town of Shevchenko. 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
‘topography, area, and islands 3:981b; 

map 980 


Manhae (Buddhist leader): see Han Yong- 
un. 


Manhattan, city, seat of Riley County, 
northeastern Kansas, U.S., where the Big 
Blue and Kansas (Kaw) rivers meet on the 
northern edge of the rolling Flint Hills. The 
village was founded in 1855 when the settle- 


Anderson Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan 
By courtesy of Kansas State University, Manhattan 


ments of Poleska and Canton were con- 
solidated as Boston, only to be renamed Man- 
hattan the next year by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Boston Association and a party of 
colonists from Cincinnati. The “Beecher Bible 
and Rifle’? Church (1862) harks back to the 
pro- and anti-slavery tumult, when rifles for 
the abolitionist congregation arrived in crates 
marked “Bibles.”’ Chiefly an educational cen- 
tre, it is the home of Kansas State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science (1858), 
one of the first land-grant colleges in the U.S. 
It is a trade and processing centre for the sur- 
rounding agricultural area. Ft. Riley (1852), 
headquarters of the 9th Infantry Division, is 8 
mi southwest. Inc. 1857. Pop. (1980) 32,644. 
39°11’ N, 96°35’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Manhattan, borough of New York City, co- 
extensive with New York County, southeast- 
ern New York, U.S. The borough, mainly on 
Manhattan Island, spills over into the Marble 
Hill section on the mainland and includes a 
number of islets in the East River. It is bound- 
ed by the Hudson River (west), Harlem River 
and Spuyten David Creek (northeast), East 
River (east), and Upper New York Bay 


(south). Manhattan is often mistaken as being 
synonymous with New York City. 

In 1626 Peter Minuit, the first director gener- 
al of New Netherland province, is said to have 
purchased the island from the local Indians 
(Canarsee) with trinkets and cloth valued at 
60 guilders (then about $24). The English 
took possession in 1664, the island having al- 
ready been incorporated as the city of New 
Amsterdam in 1653. Renamed New York 
City, it played a prominent role in the repub- 
lic’s early history, both militarily and politi- 
cally. Congress met there (1785-90), and 
George Washington was inaugurated there in 
1789 as the first U.S. president. In the 19th 
century, particularly following the opening of 
the Erie Canal in 1825, Manhattan developed 
as the heart of a prosperous and expanding 
metropolis. In 1898 Greater New York was 
formed when Manhattan was joined with the 
newly created boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
Richmond, and the Bronx. 

Manhattan is considered one of the world’s 
foremost industrial, commercial, and financial 
centres. It is renowned for its many points of 
interest. Among these are Broadway (q.v.), 
one of the world’s longest and best known 
streets; the financial district of Wall Street; 
skyscrapers; Greenwich Village and Central 
Park (gq.v.); the United Nations headquar- 
ters; and cultural and educational institutions, 
including the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Metropolitan Opera House, Columbia Uni- 
versity, including Barnard College; two 
branches of the City University of New York; 
and New York University. Pop. (1980) 
1,427,533. 
40°46’ N, 73°55’ W 
-climatic and cultural features 13:23b 
-population, politics, and economics 13:33b; 

map 31 


Manhattan, large, 150,000-ton U.S. tanker 

refitted to function as an icebreaker (q.v.), it 

was the first merchant ship to successfully 

navigate the Northwest Passage (q.v.). 

-industry sponsored Arctic exploration 1:1119g 

-Northwest Passage’s first voyage 13:257f; 
illus. 258 


Manhattan Project, plan activated by the 
United States War Department in June 1942 
to create a superexplosive by exploiting the 
nuclear fission process. Operating at first un- 
der the code name of Manhattan Engineer 
District, the entire development effort came 
later to be designated as the Manhattan 
Project. Large research and development 
facilities were established for the project at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Hanford, Wash.; and Los 
Alamos, N.M. Research laboratories at the 
University of Chicago and the University of 
California at Berkeley were also integrally in- 
volved. It was at the Chicago laboratory, on 
Dec. 2, 1942, that Manhattan Project scien- 
tists first achieved a self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction. The project’s scientists and en- 
gineers developed an experimental atomic 
bomb, which was detonated on July 16, 1945, 
in a desert area near Alamogordo, N.M., that 
generated an explosive power equivalent to 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of TNT. The 
following month two of the project’s bombs 
were dropped by U.S. Air Force planes on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan; the Japa- 
nese surrender followed shortly. 
‘atomic bomb development 13:325c 
-economic and political aspects 18:46f 
‘expenditure and test 18:992f 
-Fermi’s development of atomic bomb 7:237a 
-military engineering in World War II 6:866a 
-Oppenheimer’s scientific career 13:602b 
program origin and 

accomplishments 19:1012h 


Mani, also called MANES Or MANICHAEUS (AD 
216—?274), Iranian founder of the Manicha- 
ean religion, a church advocating a dualistic 
doctrine that viewed the world as a fusion of 
spirit and matter, the original contrary princi- 
ples of good and evil, respectively. Propagat- 
ing his ascetical teaching on liberating the 
spirit formulated after he had a mystical ex- 


‘from folie maniaco-mélancholique, introduced 


perience, he gathered followers in India and 
throughout the Persian empire. He died as a 
captive of Persian Zoroastrian priests. 
-asceticism and denial of the body 2:136a 
-Béma Feast commemoration 3:1176e 
‘Christian mysticism and dualism 4:546d 
-Gnostic orientation 8:216a 

-Iranian influence and disfavor 9:849d 
-Manichaean origins and growth 11:442g 
-Muhammad compared 15:342h 

prophecy and Christian orthodoxy 15:66b 
-3rd-century dualism 15:1062g 

-Zoroastrian persecution 19:1172c 


Mani (Greece): see Maina. 


mania, in psychiatric terminology, any ab- 
normal or unusual state of excitement, as in 
the manic phase of a manic-depressive psy- 
chosis (q.v.). Normal individuals may from 
time to time exhibit increased excitement and 
are said to be mildly manic (hypomanic); if 
there is an accompanying feeling of well-being 
the state is called euphoria. In popular usage 
as a suffix, the word has been the subject of 
much misunderstanding. Such popular terms 
as dipsomania, nymphomania, and pyro- 
mania merely serve as labels for groups of 
symptoms that may be related to a variety of 
psychiatric disorders. 

-psychosis and cyclic behaviour 15:175c 


Maniaces, George, 11th-century Byzantine 
general. 
-victories in Italy 3:564e 


Maniakh, 6th-century Turkish diplomat for 
the Sogdian dynasty. 
-Byzantine alliance negotiations 9:598b 


Manica e Sofala, administrative district, 
Mozambique. 
‘population and land area table 12:597 


Manicaland, province, eastern Rhodesia, 
bordered by Mozambique (east). The capital 
is Umtali, where the Lusaka-Beira road 
crosses the Rhodesia-Mozambique border. 
Inyangani, the highest point in Rhodesia (at 
8,507 ft [2,593 mJ), occurs in the Inyanga 
Mountains of Rhodes Inyanga National Park, 
in hilly eastern Manicaland. Its agricultural 
products include groundnuts (peanuts), vanil- 
la, and cattle. ; 
-district area and population table 15:819 

-map, Rhodesia 15:816 


manic-depressive psychosis, mental dis- 
order characterized by severe and recurrent 
mental, physical, and emotional depression or 
hyperactivity with abrupt onsets and recover- 
ies. Psychotic depressions are either agitated, 
in which case sustained tension, overactivity, 
despair, and apprehensive delusions predomi- 
nate; or retarded, in which case the patient’s 
activity is slowed and reduced, he is sad and 
dejected, and he suffers from self-depreciatory 
and self-condemnatory delusions. Manic ex- 
citement is a circumscribed psychotic episode 
of elation or self-assertive aggression, usually 
with grandiose delusions. Manic and depres- 
sive symptoms may be mixed in a single phase 
(e.g., agitated depression) or alternate regular- 
ly. The most extreme manifestations are, in 
the manic phase, violence against others; and, 
in the depressive, suicide. Depression is the 
more common symptom, and most patients 
never develop a genuine manic phase, al- 


_ though they may experience a brief period of 


overoptimism and mild euphoria while recov- 
ering from a depression, Statistical studies 
have suggested a hereditary predisposition to 
the disorder. Commonly appearing for the 
first time in young adults, it accounts for 10- 
15 percent of institutional readmissions, 
Manic-depressive psychosis was described in 
antiquity by the 2nd-century Greek physician 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia and definitively in 
modern times by the German psychiatrist 
Emil Kraepelin. The current term is derived 


in the 17th century. ; ys 
-history, symptomatology, and — wy eri 
treatment 15:175h Dos niece: 


Manichaeism 11:442, dualistic religious 
movement founded in Persia in the 3rd cen- 
tury AD by Mani, who was known as the 
“Apostle of Light” and supreme “Illumina- 
tor.” Although Manichaeism was long consid- 
ered a Christian heresy, it was a religion in its 
own right that, because of the coherence of its 
doctrines and the rigidness of its structure and 
institutions, preserved throughout its history a 
unity and unique character. 

The text article covers the history of Mani- 
chaeism and its beliefs, practices, and institu- 
tions. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Albigensian dualism and asceticism 5:942e 
‘angelic and demonic hierarchies 1:873c 
-ascetic fanaticism 2:136e 
-celibacy practiced by inner circle 3:1042c 
‘Chinese Yiian dynasty absorption 4:344d 
-Christian adaptation in sexual 
attitude 4:480d 
-Christian apologetic approach 4:524a passim 
to 528c 
-Christian mysticism and dualism 4:546d 
-dualism as opposition of absolutes 5:1066c 
-dualist theory of creation 4:556h 
-Gnostic orientation 8:216a 
-Iranian Gnostic development 9:849d 
-literary impact in Italy 10:1120h 
-man’s dualistic nature and 
immortality 5:534a 
-Middle Ages heretical movements 12:162a 
-sacred furniture veneration 3:1176e 
-sacred texts as linguistic sources 9:453c 
‘tenets and impact on Augustine 2:365b 
-Uighur conversion repercussions 9:598e 
-Uighur figure art influence 3:1138c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
aeon; Albigenses; Bema Feast; Bogomils; 
Cathari; Mazdakism; Paulicians 


manichord (musical instrument): see mono- 
chord. 


Manicouagan (MANIKUAGAN) _ River, 
French RIVIERE MANICOUAGAN, in the Céte- 
Nord (North Shore) region, eastern Quebec 
province, Canada, Rising near the Labrador 
border, the river drains lakes Mushalagan 
(actually Réservoir Manicouagan) and 
Manicouagan itself southward into the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River near Baie-Comeau 
and Hauterive. It is more than 300 mi (480 
km) long from the source of its longest head- 
stream. The Manicouagan drains over 16,000 
sq mi (41,000 sq km) of the heavily forested 
region; hence its Indian name meaning Where 
There Is Bark. Long an important lumbering 
artery supporting the pulp and paper factories 
at Baie-Comeau, the river has become a ma- 
jor source of hydroelectric power; Hydro- 
Quebec has built several plants—including 
Daniel-Johnson Dam, one of the world’s larg- 
est multiarch dams—that together have a 
generating capacity in the millions of kilo- 
watts, A submarine cable, laid in 1954, carries 
power under the St. Lawrence to the copper- 
mining regions in the Gaspé Peninsula. Iron 
ore is mined in the upper Manicouagan Valley 
near Gagnon, which is connected to Port-Car- 
tier by rail. 

49°15" N, 68°20’ W 

manicure, treatment for the care of hands 
and nails. 

‘cosmetic preparation and use 5:198g = 


maniera (Italian: “manner,” “style”), in art 
criticism, certain stylistic characteristics, 
primarily i in Mannerist panne (see Manner- 


ism). 

Bi the 14th and 15th centuries, maniére in 
France and maniéra in Italy designated 
refined, courtly manners and sophisticated 
bearing. The term was first applied to art— 
apparently to praise the grace of the art of the 
Italian court painter Pisanello—by a critic, ei- 
‘ther Agnolo Galli or Ottaviano Ubaldini, in 
¥ Urbino in 1442. Between about 1520 and 1550 
Italy, then at the French court (espe- 

Fontainebleau), and later in the 


Netherlands and other settings in the north of 
Europe—artists developed qualities of grace, 
novelty, and curiosity in their painting while 
adhering to older formal conventions and self- 
consciously displaying their abilities to work 
within rules derived from Classical art. The 
Florentine painter and art historian Giorgio 
Vasari praised the productions of the Italians 
for exhibiting bella maniera, “‘beautiful style,” 
in addition to satisfying the more technical 
qualities. In the 17th century, critics con- 
demned the same painters Vasari had praised 
because they had abandoned the study of na- 
ture and adulterated the arts with ma- 
niera. 

-Mannerism development 19:403e 


maniere criblée (engraving): see metal cut. 


maniére noir, French: BLACK MANNER, in 
printmaking, term for mezzotint (q.v.). 


Manifest Destiny, in U.S. history, phrase 
that in its broadest conception meant that 
Americans were a chosen people ordained by 
God to create a model society. More specifi- 
cally, it referred to the desires of U.S. expan- 
sionists in the 1840s to extend the national 
boundaries from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
the idea of “Manifest Destiny” was often used 
to justify U.S. annexation of Texas, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and California and later U.S. in- 
volvement in Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 

John L, O’Sullivan coined the phrase in his 
United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view (July-August 1845) to prophesy “the 
fulfillment of our manifest destiny to over- 
spread the continent allotted by Providence 
for the free development of our yearly multi- 
plying millions.” In December 1845 O’Sul- 
livan invoked Manifest Destiny in the New 
York Morning News to support the U.S. claim 
to Oregon. Congressmen quickly adopted the 
phrase in their debates over the three territori- 
al questions confronting the U.S. in 1845 and 
1846—the annexation of Texas, the joint oc- 
cupation of the Oregon Territory with En- 
gland, and the prosecution of war with Mex- 
ico. Although chiefly a tenet of the Demo- 
crats, individual Whigs or Republicans also 
supported Manifest Destiny. In the 1890s it 
was revived as a Republican policy, particu- 
larly with regard to annexation of the Philip- 
pines. 

-millennialist theme 12:202h 
‘origin and expansionist movement 18:967c 
-U.S.’ Mexican expansion theory 12:8la 


manifold, in mathematics, topological space 
equipped with a family of local co-ordinate 
systems that are related to each other by co- 
ordinate transformations belonging to a spe- 
cified class. Manifolds occur in algebraic 
geometry, differential equations, and classical 
dynamics. They are studied for their global 
properties by the methods of analysis and al- 
gebraic topology, and they form natural do- 
mains for the global analysis of differential 
equations, particularly equations that arise in 
the calculus of variations. 

‘algebraic topology fundamentals 18:507b 
‘complex analysis fundamentals 1:725d 

- differential equation principles 5:764a 
-differential geometry principles 7:1094c 
-topological group theory 18:491c 

‘topological research problems 18:514b 

-vector and tensor analysis principles 1:796a 


Manihiki, formerly also called HUMPHREY 
and GREAT GANGES, one of the northern Cook 
Islands (q.v.), a dependency of New Zealand 
in the southwest Pacific Ocean. A coral atoll 
comprising 12 islets, with a total land area of 
2.1 sq mi (5.4 sq km), it was discovered by 
U.S. mariners (1822) and often visited by 
whalers in the 19th century. It was annexed to 
Britain, however, in 1889 and came under 
New Zealand in 1901. Export of pearl shell 
and high-quality copra is hampered by the 
poor condition of the only anchorage, which 


As at the main settlement, Tauhunu. Manihiki 


is also used as an alternative name for the en- 


567 Manila Bay 


a group of the northern Cooks. Pop. (1976) 
10°24’ S, 161°01’ W 
Manihot esculenta (plant): see cassava. 


Manikkavacakar (c. 9th century), South 
Indian mystical poet who wrote in Tamil. 
-Saivite bhakti theme 17:140a 

-Tamil texts 8:935d 


manikongo, term for the ruler of the 14th- 

17th-century Kongo Kingdom (q.v.) in Cen- 

tral Africa. 

-Kongo power structure and Portuguese 
corruption 17:278e 


Manikuagan River (Quebec): 
couagan River. 


Manila 11:447, capital and chief port of the 
Republic of the Philippines, situated in south- 
western Luzon, on the eastern shore of Mani- 
la Bay. Metropolitan Manila was enlarged by 
the annexation of contiguous communities in 
1975 to cover an area of 246 sq mi (636 sq 
km). Pop. (1979 est.) 5,900,627. 

The text article covers Manila’s history, 
landscape, climate, vegetation and animal life, 
city plan, ports, transportation, population, 
housing, economy, administration and social 
conditions, cultural life, and prospects for the 
future. 
14°35’ N, 120°59’ E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Catholic bishopric establishments 
map 15:1019 
-map, Philippines 14:233 
‘population growth and area 14:235e; 
table 236 
‘religious art development 17:270g 
-Spanish founding and function 14:241c 


Manila Bay, almost completely landlocked 
inlet of the South China Sea _ extending 
into southwestern Luzon Island, Philippines. 
Considered one of the world’s great harbours, 
it has an area of 770 sq mi (1,994 sq km) with 
a 120-mi (190-km) circumference. Its widest 
diameter, from northwest to southeast, mea- 
sures 36 mi, and its 11-mi-wide entrance is di- 
vided into two channels by Corregidor Island: 
the seldom used South and the safer, 2-mi- 
wide North Channel between the Bataan 
Peninsula and Corregidor, 30 mi out from the 
Manila Harbour piers. 


see Mani- 


Outrigger fishing boats anchored in Manila Bay, in the 
Philippines 
By courtesy of Philippine Airlines; photograph, Martin Litton 


The northern and northeastern shores of the 
bay adjoin Luzon’s central plain. There the 
bay is shallow and lined by the mud flats and 
mangrove swamps of the delta of the Pam- 
panga River, site of the most extensive com- 
mercial fish ponds i in the Philippines. Most of 
the bay is between 30 and 120 ft (10 and 40 m) 
deep; the tidal range is only moderate. 

Manila Harbour, at the easternmost part of 
the bay, is divided into two sections: North 
Harbour for inter-island ships and South Har- 
bour for international shipping. Sangley Point 
is a U.S.-Filipino naval reservation near Ca- 
vite, on the southeastern shore, and Balanga, 
on the western shore, is the base of a small 
fishing fleet. 


Manila Bay, Battle of 568 


Manila Bay provides excellent protected an- 
chorage, as it is sheltered by the mountains of 
Bataan Peninsula (west) and the Cordillera 
Central (east). Because of its location near the 
Southeast Asian mainland, it was already 
commercially important when, in 1571, Span- 
ish colonizers began building fortifications at 
the site of present-day Manila. In 1574 the 
Chinese pirate Lim-ah-hong entered the bay 
with a force of nearly 3,000 but was repulsed 
by Spanish forces. Manila Bay was the west- 
ern terminus of the Manila-Acapulco “galle- 
on trade” between 1593 and 1815. The deci- 
sive naval battle of the Spanish-American 
War, the Battle of Manila Bay, occurred there 
on May 1, 1898, when Commo. George 
Dewey’s U.S. fleet destroyed the Spanish fleet 
off Cavite. During World War II many Philip- 
pine, American, and Japanese ships were sunk 
by aerial bombardment at Manila, Cavite, 
Corregidor, and several other locations. In 
February-March 1945 Manila Bay was re- 
gained by U.S. forces. 
14°35’ N, 120°45' E 
‘location and strategic value 11:448g 
‘map, Philippines 14:233 


Manila Bay, Battle of (May 1, 1898), de- 
feat of the Spanish Pacific fleet by the U.S. 
Navy, resulting in the fall of the Philippines 
and contributing to the final U.S. victory in 
the Spanish-American War. Afier the U.S. 
had declared war (April 25), its Asiatic squad- 
ron was ordered from Hong Kong to “capture 
or destroy the Spanish fleet” then in Philip- 
pine waters. The U.S. Navy was well trained 
and well supplied, largely through the ener- 
getic efforts of the young assistant secretary of 
the navy, Theodore Roosevelt, who had se- 
lected Commo. George Dewey for the com- 
mand, In one morning’s engagement (May 1), 
the guns of Dewey’s squadron completely de- 
stroyed the Spanish ships anchored in Manila 
Bay. (Spanish casualties numbered 381; 
American, fewer than 10.) After token bom- 
bardment, Manila surrendered and was occu- 
pied by the U.S. Army on August 13. The 
Battle of Manila Bay made Commodore 
Dewey a national hero and helped establish 
the reputation of the U.S. as a major naval 
power. 


Manila conference (1954), conference orga- 
nized by U.S. secretary of state John Foster 
Dulles that resulted in the formation of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
-Dulles’ negotiations with Southeast 

Asia 5:1081f 


Manila galleons, Spanish sailing vessels 
(one per year) that made an annual round trip 
across the Pacific between Manila, in the Phil- 
ippines, and Acapulco, in present Mexico, 
during the period 1565-1815. They were the 
sole means of communication between Spain 
and its Philippine colony and served as an eco- 
nomic lifeline for the Spaniards in Manila. 

During the heyday of the galleon trade, 
Manila became one of the world’s great ports, 
serving as a focus for trade between China 
and Europe. Though Chinese silk was by far 
the most important cargo, other exotic goods, 
such as perfumes, porcelain, cotton fabric 
(from India), and precious stones, were also 
transshipped via the galleon. After unloading 
at Acapulco, this cargo normally yielded a 
profit of 100-300 percent. On its return voy- 
age, the vessel brought back huge quantities 
of Mexican silver and church personnel bear- 
ing communications from Spain. 

The Spaniards in Manila came to depend on 
the annual vessel so much that when a ship 
went down at sea or was captured by English 
pirates, the colony was plunged into economic 
depression, The galleon trade had a negative 
effect on economic development in the Philip- 
pines, since virtually all Spanish capital was 
devoted to speculation in Chinese goods. 

The importance of the trade declined in the 


late 18th century as other powers began to 
trade directly with China. 
Philippine advantages and elimination 14:24le 


Manila grass: see Zoysia. 
Manila hemp: see abaca. 


Manilius, Manius, 2nd-century-sc Roman 
general. 


-Scipio Aemilianus in the last Punic 
War 16:395a 


Manilius, Marcus (fl. early 1st century ab), 
last of the Roman didactic poets. Little of his 
life is known. He was the author of As- 
tronomica, an unfinished poem on astronomy 
and astrology probably written between the 
years AD 14 and 27. 

Following the style and philosophy of Lu- 
cretius, Virgil, and Ovid, Manilius stresses the 
providential government of the world and the 
operation of divine reason, He exercises his 
amazing ability for versifying astronomical 
calculations to the extreme, often forcing un- 
necessarily complex constructions upon his 
lines. The poem’s chief interest lies in the at- 
tractive prefaces to each book and in the 
mythological and moralizing digressions. The 
five extant books, consisting of 4,000 hexame- 
ters, are rarely read completely even by Lat- 
inists. 


Manilkara zapota, sometimes called Nis- 
PERO ACHRAS, species of flowering plant in the 
order Ebenales. The fruit is called sapodilla. 
-fruit features and use 6:174f; illus. 173 


Manilla, town, east central New South 
Wales, Australia, at the junction of the Manil- 
la and Namoi rivers. Surveyed in 1860, its 
name is a derivation of the Aboriginal manee- 
la (“winding river, roundabout”), Connected 
to Sydney (221 mi 1356 km] southeast) by rail, 
it serves a district of wheat, mixed, beef, 
dairy, tobacco, and sheep farming and chro- 
mite mining Manilla is 23 mi northeast of 
Keepit Dam ‘(on the Peel River). The reservoir 
impounded by the dam for irrigation and 
power also provides recreation facilities, Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 1,660. 

30°45’ S, 150°43’ E 
Manimekalai, Tamil epic poem attributed 
to Cattanar of Madurai, India. 

-plot structure and themes 17:139f 


Manin, Daniele (b. May 13, 1804, Venice— 
d. Sept. 22, 1857, Paris), leader of the Risor- 
gimento (Italian national unity movement) in 
Venice. The son of a converted Jewish lawyer 
(who had taken his sponsors’ historic name at 
baptism), 


Manin studied law at Padua, 


Manin, detail of an oil painting by an 
unknown artist, 1848; in the Museo del 
Risorgimento, Venice . 

By courtesy of the Civici Musei, Venice 


graduating at 17. In his first several years as a 
practicing lawyer he showed little interest in 
politics and disapproved of the conspiratorial 
activities of the Carbonari and other revolu- 
tionary groups, In the late 1840s, however, he 
underwent a change and joined the patriot 
Nicolo Tommaseo in giving expression to the 
discontent of the Venetian people under Aus- 
trian rule. 

When Manin presented a petition for home 
rule to the Congregation, the quasi-represen- 


tative body of the Austrian province of 
Venezia, he was imprisoned along with Tom- 
maseo (January 1848). After the risings of the 
following March, he was freed, however, and 
made president of the Venetian Republic, in 
which capacity he reluctantly accepted the 
project of union with the kingdom of Pied- 
mont-Sardinia in the name of Italian unifica- 
tion. He led a heroic defense of Venice against 
an Austrian siege even after the defeat of the 
Piedmontese army at Novara; when cholera 
and bombardment finally forced surrender in 
August 1849, Manin was among those except- 
ed from amnesty and was banished. For the 
remainder of his life he lived in Paris, where he 
strove to enlist French sympathy for the Ital- 
ian cause. In 1868, 11 years after his death, his 
body was returned to liberated Venice for a 
state funeral. 

-Salasco Armistice resistance 9:1160e 


Maning, Frederick (Edward) (b. July 5, 
1811, Dublin—d. July 25, 1883, London), 
New Zealand author and judge known for his 
histories of the first decades of the British 
colony in New Zealand and for his service 
from 1865 to 1876 as a judge in land disputes, 
the key issue dividing settlers and the native 
Maoris. 

After his family emigrated to Van Diemen’s 
Land (now Tasmania) in 1824, Maning moved 
to Hokianga (1833) in the northern part of 
North Island, N.Z., where he worked as a 


“trader in timber and flax. In 1837 he settled at 


Onoke, Hokianga, which became his home 
for the next 40 years, and married the sister of 
a native chief. Maning clashed with the colo- 
ny’s governor, William Hobson, and may 
have advised the Maoris against signing the 
Treaty of Waitangi (1840), which established 
British sovereignty. In an inter-tribal war 
(1845-46) involving the northern leader Hone 
Heke, he assisted Heke’s victorious oppo- 
nents. His well-known account of the cam- 
paign, The History of the War in the North 
Against the Chief Heke, was published in 
1862. 

Maning’s extensive knowledge of Maori cul- 
ture led to his appointment in 1865 as judge in 
the native land court and also aided him in his 
decisions. Always a volatile personality, he 
developed an animosity for the Maori in later 
life. His account of his first years in the colo- 
ny, Old New Zealand (1863), and his volumi- 
nous personal correspondence remain valu- 
able chronicles of the colony’s early history. 


Manini: see Marin, Francisco de Paula. 
manioc (plant): see cassava. 


maniple, a narrow silk band formerly worn 
over the left forearm, with ends hanging down 
on each side, by all Roman Catholic clergy 
when celebrating or assisting at mass. It was 
about two to four inches wide and three to 
five feet long. Sometimes heavily embroid- 
ered, it was the same colour as the major vest- 
ments worn on the occasion. It was the sym- 
bol of work and service. 

The maniple was probably derived from a 
handkerchief or table napkin used by Ro- 
mans, which evolved into a ceremonial napkin 
(mappa) worn by high Roman officials. In the 
church it was a functional napkin used during 
the liturgy until the 9th century, when it began 
changing gradually into a decorative band, 
which was universally accepted by the 12th 
century. 


maniples, ancient Roman military formation 
consisting of 120 men in 12 files and 10 ranks. 
‘tactical system of the Roman legion 19:575b 


Manipravalam (Malayalam: “necklace of 
pearls”), literary dialect of the  egancop! 
language, South India. 

-principal styles and aati 17: 140g ic 


Manipur 11:451, state of ° northeastern 
India, bordered by the states of Nagaland on 
the north and Assam on the west, by the 
union territory of Mizoram on the sou outhwest, 

and by Burma on the south and east. ji 


an area of 8,628 sq mi (22,346 sq km). Imphal 
is the state capital and a major trading centre. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,069,555. 

The text article covers Manipur’s history, 
landscape and environment, population, ad- 
ministration, social conditions, economy and 
transport, and cultural life. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-area and population table 9:288 

-Burmese kingdom dissolution 3:512e; 
map 513 

classical dance form 17:160c 

-folk dance as a dramatic vehicle 7:45lh 


Manipur Hills, range along the India-Bur- 
ma border in Manipur state. They are clothed 
with bamboo tracts and rise above 8,000 ft 
(2,400 m). 

25°30’ N, 94°00’ E 

‘landscape and environment 11:451h 
Manipuri (people): see Meithei. 


manipuri, one of the four classical Hindu 
dance-dramas of India, the others being 
bharata natyabal, kathak, and kathakali. In- 
digenous to Manipur, it is based on the 
Natya-Sastra of the 6th century Bc. Themes 
are generally taken from episodes in the life of 
Krsna (Krishna), the pastoral god. Manipuris 
are interpreted during the action by a narrator 
who chants dialogue and descriptive action. 
The manipuri is smooth and graceful and 
technically easier and more limited than the 
other classic styles. Although ankles are 
belled, the movement of the dance does not 
accentuate them, the steps being light and 
close to the floor, A flowing sway of the body 
and a liquid movement of the arms and hands 
characterize the women’s style; stronger and 
more primitive movements are used by men. 
The manipuri was popularized throughout 
India when, in 1917, the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore saw demonstrations of the art and 
brought back teachers to serve in his Visva- 
Bharati (arts university) at Santiniketan. 
-performance and former isolation 17:160c; 
illus. 161 


Manisa, town, capital of Manisa il (prov- 
ince), western Turkey. Situated in the valley of 
the Gediz Nehri (ancient Hermus River), it 
lies below Manisa Dagi (Mt. Sipylus), 20 mi 
(32 km) northeast of Izmir. It was known as 
Magnesia ad Sipylum in ancient times, and it 
is thought that the Magnetes of Thessaly were 


its first inhabitants in the 12th century Bc. 


Manisa was taken by Cyrus II the Great of 
Persia in the 6th century Bc and in 190 Bc was 
the scene of Roman victory over Seleucid An- 
tiochus III the Great. Under the Attalids of 
Pergamum in the Ist century Ap, it was known 
as Magnesiopolis and later Magnesia (q.v.) 
and became a flourishing commercial centre. 
Emperor John III Ducas: made it the seat of 
government in 1222, In 1313 Saruhan, a Turk- 
men tribal chief, captured Magnesia, renamed 
it Manisa, and made it the capital of his prin- 
cipality until the town was taken over by the 
Ottoman sultan Bayezid I in 1390. The princi- 
pality was restored by the Central Asian ruler 
Timur following his victory over the Otto- 
mans (1402), but it again fell to the Ottomans 
c. 1410. In the 18th century Manisa was ruled 
by the virtually independent Karaosmanoglu 
ais until their power was broken in 


Much favoured by the medieval Ottoman 
princes and sultans, Manisa has several build- 
ings dating from that period. The mosque 
Muradiye Cami (built 1583-86), decorated 
with exquisitely worked marble, glazed tiles, 
and gilding is particularly noteworthy. The 
medrese (theological college) attached to the 
mosque now houses a local archaeological 
museum. An important agricultural and com- 
mercial centre of the region, Manisa is linked 
__ by rail with Afyonkarahisar and Izmir. 
Manisa i/ (5,332 sq mi [13,810 sq km]) con- 
jas e vast plain of Gediz (ancient 
yrac ian Plain), north of Manisa town, and 
is especially suited to vine growing. Other 
_ crops include olives, pai sesame, and 


cotton. Some magnesite, zinc, and mercury 
are mined. Pop. (1970 prelim.) town, 297,441; 
il, 793,366. 

38°36" N, 27°26’ E 

‘district area and population, table 2 18:787 
‘map, Turkey 18:784 


Manises ware, in ceramics, was a style that 
evolved at Manises, Spain, in the 14th and 
15th centuries. It combined Arabic and Chris- 
tian Gothic influences, the former evident in 


Manises ware dish from Valencia painted in brownish 
lustre pigments, c. 1430; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria ‘and Albert Museum, London; photograph, Wilfrid 
Walter 


rhythmic drawing, the latter in representing 
heraldic animals and foliage. The eagle of St. 
John and Spanish and Italian families’ armori- 
al emblems were favourite subjects for por- 
trayal. 


Manishtusu (ruled c. 2269-c. 2255 Bc), Bab- 
ylonian king, son of the noted Semitic ruler 
Sargon of Akkad. An obelisk erected to him 
was discovered (1897) in the ruins of ancient 
Susa, now southwest Iran, also the site of the 
discovery (1901-02) of the important archaeo- 
logical document, the Code of Hammurabi. 

- Akkadian territorial conflicts 11:973d 
-Nineveh’s temples and palaces 13:116g 


Manistee, city, seat of Manistee County, 
northwestern Michigan, U.S., between Lake 
Michigan and Manistee Lake, at the mouth of 
the Manistee River. The city was built on the 
site of a Chippewa camp that the Indians 
called Manistee (Spirit of the Woods). One of 
the state’s liveliest lumber camps developed 
there in the mid-19th century. , 

Manistee is now the centre of a resort region 
known especially for its steelhead trout and 
salmon fishing and deer hunting. Its di- 
versified manufactures include textiles, chemi- 
cals, machinery, and wood and wood-pulp 
products. Abundant deposits of salt have at- 
tracted two of the world’s largest salt firms. 
The city is also an agricultural (fruit, 
potatoes) shipping point. Local landmarks are 
the Ransdell Opera House, the Manistee 
County Historical Museum, and the Old Wa- 
ter Works Building. Nearby are the “Big M”’ 
Ski Area and the Manistee National Forest. 
Inc. city, 1869. Pop. (1980) 7,566. 
44°15’ N, 86°19’ W 
Manistique, city, seat of Schoolcraft Coun- 
ty, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, U.S., at the 
mouth of the Manistique River, on Lake 
Michigan. Settled as a sawmill town, it 
became an important lumber-shipping port 
and is a resort centre manufacturing wood 
and paper products. Limestone and. salt 
deposits are worked. The Indian Lake region, 


.Hiawatha National Forest, Big Spring (Kit- 


chitikipi), and two state parks are nearby. Inc. 
village, 1885; city, 1901. Pop. (1980) 3,962. 
45°57’ N, 86°15’ W 

Manitoba 11;452, most easterly of the three 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, admitted to the 
confederation in 1870 as the fifth province. 
Occupying an area of 251,000 sq mi (650,000 
sq km), it is bounded by the Northwest Ter- 
ritories (north), Hudson Bay (northeast), On- 
tario (east), Saskatchewan (west), and by the 
U.S. states of Minnesota and North Dakota 
(south), Its capital is Winnipeg. Pop. (1971) 


988,247. 


569 Manitoulin Islands 


The text article, after a brief overview of the 
province, covers its history, natural and hu- 
man landscape, people, economy, administra- 
tion, social conditions, and cultural life and in- 
stitutions. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-area and population table 3:720; map 721 
-map, Canada 3:716 

-Métis political resistance role 3:740g 
-North Dakota cultural exchange 13:236f 


Manitoba, Lake, narrow, _ irregularly 
shaped lake in south central Manitoba, Cana- 
da, 45 mi (72 km) northwest of Winnipeg. Fed 
by many small streams and the outlet from 
Lake Winnipegosis (north), it is drained north- 
westward into Lake Winnipeg via Lake St. 
Martin and the Dauphin River. Once part of 
the glacial Lake Agassiz, it was discovered in 
1738 by the French voyageur Pierre de La 
Vérendrye, who named it Lac des Prairies; the 
name Manitoba is believed to come from the 
Indian word manito-bau, applied to the lake’s 
narrows. The lake has an area of 1,817 sq mi 
(4,706 sq km), is more than 125 mi long, and 
is up to 28 mi wide. It is important for com- 
mercial fishing, though only fished in the win- 
ter. At Delta, on the southern shore, is a 
waterfowl-research station. 

51°00’ N, 98°45’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Manitoba Cuesta, steep, east-facing escarp- 
ment in southeastern Manitoba, Canada. Ris- 
ing 500-1,000 ft (150-300 m) above the low- 
lands of southern Manitoba, the ridge extends 
for about 350 mi (560 km) from the Canada- 
U.S. boundary west of the Red River north- 
westward to the Carrot River, just inside Sas- 
katchewan. From north to south several riv- 
ers, the Red Deer, Woody, Swan, Valley, and 
Assiniboine, have eroded it into what appears 
to be groups of hills (Pasquia, Porcupine, 
Duck, Riding, and Pembina), the tops of 
which are level with the prairies of Saskatche- 
wan. During the Ice Age the escarpment 
formed the western shore of glacial Lake 
Agassiz; it is now a major recreational area 
embracing Riding Mountain National Park 
and several provincial parks and forests. 
Baldy Mountain (2,727 ft), in Duck Mountain 
Provincial Park, is the highest point in 
Manitoba. 

50°40’ N, 99°40’ W 

Manitoba maple (tree): see box elder. 


manitou, an Algonkin (North American Indi- 
an) term for both the impersonal power inher- 
ent in all things of nature and also for the per- 
sonification of the numerous spiritual powers 
(manitous), with a Great Manitou (Kitchi- 
Manitou) at the head. The term manitou has 
been compared with mana, a Polynesian word 
symbolizing power, that was used by 19th- 
century and early 20th-century anthropolo- 


. gists in their theories of animism (a belief in 


souls as the basis of religion). 

-Algonkian Indian religious concept 1:697a 
‘animism in primitive religion 1:923f 
asceticism and private manifestation 5:919h 
-sacred power and manifestations 12:878a 
‘Woodlands Indian world view 6:172d 


Manitoulin Islands, archipelago in northern 
Lake Huron, straddling the U.S.-Canadian 
border and forming one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the Niagara Escarpment. The Ontario 
island of Manitoulin, the largest freshwater is- 
land in the world, has a length of 100 mi (160 
km) and an area of 1,068 sq mi (2,766 sq km). 
Of the many other islands in the group, the 
Michigan island of Drummond and the On- 
tario islands of St. Joseph and Cockburn are 
the more important. The name Manitoulin is 
derived from an Indian word for “‘spirit.”” The 
islands, first visited by Jesuit missionaries 
about 1650, are now noted for fishing, lum- 


bering, dairying, and mixed farming; the re- 


gion is becoming increasingly popular with va- 


Manitowoc 570 


cationists and sportsmen. A highway and a 
Canadian Pacific Railway line link the town of 
Little Current on Manitoulin Island, the 
chain’s major centre, to the Ontario mainland. 
45°50’ N, 82°20’ W 

Manitowoc, city, seat of Manitowoc Coun- 
ty, eastern Wisconsin, U.S., on the western 
shores of Lake Michigan at the mouth of the 
Manitowoc River. In 1795 a trading post was 
established on the site by the North West 
Company. A permanent settlement was made 
in 1837. It became the county seat in 1851. 
Developed as an industrial and shipping cen- 
tre, the city is now a port of entry with auto- 
ferry services across Lake Michigan. Indus- 
tries include shipbuilding and the manufacture 
of aluminumware. Vegetable canning and the 
processing of malt products are also impor- 
tant. An extension centre of the University of 
Wisconsin and Holy Family College (Roman 
Catholic; 1869) are there. The Rahr Civic 
Center and Public Museum focuses on a ma- 


rine exhibit, including ship models and ship 


equipment. The name is from the Ojibwa In- 
dians and probably means abode of the Great 
Spirit, Manitou. Pop. (1980) 32,547. 

44°06’ N, 87°40’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Maniu, Iuliu (b. Jan. 8, 1873, Simleu Sil- 
vaniei, now in Romania—d. June 1953, Gala- 
ti), statesman who twice served as prime min- 
ister of Romania and, as head of the National 
Peasant Party, was one of the most important 
Romanian political leaders between World 
Wars I and II. 

A native of Transylvania, Maniu was elected 
in 1906 to the Hungarian Parliament where he 
joined a small band of Romanian nationals 
urging equal rights for their minority. During 
World War I he served in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, but in May 1918 he organized a 
revolt of Romanian troops. In December 
1918 he was elected president of the Transyl- 
vanian directing council (Consiliul Dirigent), 
which proclaimed union with Romania, a fait 
accompli \ater recognized by the Treaty of 
Trianon (June 1920). ; 

From 1926 he headed the National Peasant 
Party, created in that year by the fusion of his 
Transylvanian Nationals with the Peasant 
Party of Ion Mihalache. Between November 
1928 and October 1930 he served as prime 
minister of a National Peasant administration, 
which failed to fulfill its mandate for political 
and social reconstruction. He agreed to the re- 
turn of the exiled King Carol II in June 1930 
but resigned the following October, ostensibly 
over the King’s continuing liaison with Magda 
Lupescu. From October 1932 to January 1933 
he headed a second government and in 1937 
formed an electoral alliance with the Fascist 
Iron Guard in order to wrest political control 
from the king. During World War II he ini- 
tially supported Romania’s war effort against 
Russia. As the war progressed beyond the rec- 
lamation of national irredentas in Bessarabia 
and Bukovina, however, he became one of the 
principal resistance leaders and organizers of 
the coup of August 1944, which brought Ro- 
mania into the war against Germany. After 
the installation of a Communist regime in 
1945, his position became increasingly precari- 
ous, He was imprisoned for espionage and 
treason in November 1947 and died in prison 
in 1953. 

-limited fulfillment of program 2:634a 


Manius Curius Dentatus: see Dentatus, 
Manius Curius. 


Manizales, capital of Caldas department, 
central Colombia, situated on a commanding 
ridge of the Andean Cordillera Central, 6,988 
ft (2,130 m) above sea level. Its gray cathedral 
is visible for miles in all directions. Founded in 
1848 by colonists from Antioquia department, 
it is the centre of Colombia’s most important 
coffee-growing district. A cement plant is 


located in the city, as are factories producing 
agricultural machines, thread, textiles, and 
leather goods. It houses the University of Cal- 
das (1943). Manizales is the halfway point on 
the principal highway between Bogota and 
Medellin and is also connected by highway 


and railroad with the Quindio region and Call.- 


An aerial cableway across the crest of the 
Cordillera Central links Manizales with 
Mariquita and the Rio Magdalena. Pop. 
(1972 est.) 286,100. 

5°05’ N, 75°32’ W 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

Manjimup, town, southwest Western Aus- 
tralia. Founded as a camp for sleeper (railway 
tie) cutters, it was incorporated as a shire in 
1908 and made a town in 1910, In 1921, Man- 
jimup, which derives its name from an 
Aboriginal term meaning “rushes near water 
hole,” was the first site selected in the Group 
Settlement Program for British immigrants 
proposed by Sir James Mitchell, then state 
premier. On a rail line and the South Western 
Highway to Perth (192 mi [309 km] north), 
Manjimup serves a district that, until 1965, 
specialized in growing tobacco but now yields 
fruits, potatoes, dairy products, fat lambs, 
beef, and karri (hardwood) lumber. The town 
has meatworks, sawmills, and paper-pulp and 
food-processing plants. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 


Sn SPA 

34°14" S, 116°09" E 

Majnijughosa (Buddhist mythology): see 
Mafijusri. 


Maijijusri, in Mahayana Buddhism the bo- 
dhisattva (‘““Buddha-to-be’’) personifying su- 
preme wisdom. His name in Sanskrit means 


Majhjusri, basalt figure from Java, 1343; formerly in the 
Museum fiir Indische Kunst, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 
(missing from 1945) 

By courtesy of the Museum fur Indische Kunst, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


“gentle or sweet glory”; he is also known as 
Manjughosa (“sweet voice”) and Vagisvara 
(“lord of speech”). In China he is called Wen- 
shu Shih-li; in Japan Monju; and in Tibet 
*Jam-dpal. 

Although satras (Buddhist scriptures) were 
composed in his honour by at least ap 250, he 
does not seem to have been represented in 
Buddhist art before ap 400. He is most com- 
monly shown wearing, princely ornaments, his 
right hand holding aloft the sword of wisdom 
to cleave the clouds of ignorance, and his left 
holding a palm-leaf manuscript of the Pra- 
jraparamita. He is sometimes depicted seated 
on a lion, or on a blue lotus; and in paintings 
his skin is usually yellow in colour. 


His cult spread widely in China in the 8th 


century, and Mt. Wu-t’ai in Shansi province, 
which is dedicated to him, is covered with his 
temples. Though he is* usually considered a 


celestial bodhisattva, some traditions endow. 


him with a human history. He is said to mani- 
fest himself in many ways—in dreams, as a 
pilgrim on his sacred mountain, as an incarna- 
tion of the monk Vairocana who introduced 


Buddhism into Khotan, as the Tibetan re- 
former Atisa, and as the emperor of China. 
-Buddhist Dhyana-bodhisattvas 3:42le 


Mankato, city, seat of Blue Earth County, 
southern Minnesota, U.S., on the Minnesota 
River, near the mouth of the Blue Earth Riv- 
er, in a mixed farming and lake area. Founded 
in 1852, its name derives from a Sioux term 
for the blue clay along the riverbanks. The 
Sioux uprising of 1862 culminated in the mass 
hanging at Mankato of 38 Indians out of 
more than 400 who were tried for massacring 
white settlers at New Ulm, The execution spot 
is marked by a monument. Mankato State 
College (1867) and Bethany Lutheran College 
(1911) are there. The economy is centred 
around a prosperous hog market and many 
agricultural processing plants; and there are 
limestone quarries in the vicinity. Inc. village, 
1865; city, 1868. Pop. (1980) 28,651. 

44°10’ N, 94°01’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Mankato Substage (geology): see Wood- 
fordian Substage. 


Manley, Mary de la Riviere (b. April 7, 
1663, Jersey, Channel Islands—d. July 11, 
1724, London), writer who achieved notoriety 
through presenting political scandal in the 
form of romance. Her Secret Memoirs... of 
Several Persons of Quality (1709) was a 
chronicle seeking to expose the private vices 
of Whig ministers. After its publication she 
was arrested for libel but escaped punishment. 
Her cousin John Manley married her biga- 
mously in about 1688. In 1711 she succeeded 
Jonathan Swift as editor of The Examiner and 
in 1714 wrote her “fictitious autobiography,” 
The Adventures of Rivella.... Other works 
include a tragedy, Lucius, the First Christian 
King of Britain (1717), and The Power of 
Love, in Seven Novels (1720). 


Manlius Limestone Formation: see Held- 
erbergian Stage. 


Manly, municipality, eastern New South 
Wales, Australia, on a neck of land near 
North Head at the entrance to Port Jackson. 
One of Australia’s oldest oceanside resorts, it 
has 17 mi (27 km) of coastline and an 
oceanarium. There is.some light industry. It 
was visited in 1788 by Arthur Phillip, first 
governor of New South Wales, who named it 
Manly Cove because of the proud bearing of 
its Aborigines. It was incorporated in 1877. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 39,250. 
33°48uS.obahaok , 
Manly, Charles M(atthews) (1876-1927), 
U.S. mechanical engineer. 

-aircraft propulsion and gasoline engine 7:386f 


Mann, Sir Donald (1853-1934), Canadian 
contractor. 
-Canadian railway expansion 3:742a 


Mann, Heinrich (b. March 27, 1871, Li- 
beck, Ger.—d. March 12, 1950, Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif.), German novelist and essayist, a so- 


Heinrich Mann ~ 
Harlingué—-H. Roger-Viollet 


cially committed writer, whose 
works are intemperate attacks 
thoritarian social structure of Ger 
under William II. a 


whe 


‘The elder brother of Thomas Mann, he en- 
tered publishing, but, after the death (i 891) of 
his father, a substantial grain merchant, he 
became financially independent and lived in 
Berlin, spending long periods abroad, particu- 
larly in France. His early novels portray the 
decadence of high society Um Schlaraffen- 
land, 1900; Eng. trans., In the Land of Cock- 
aigne, 1929), but his later books show him as 
a more serious critic of the greedy seeking for 
wealth, position, and power in William’s Ger- 
many. His merciless portrait of a tyrannical 
provincial schoolmaster, Professor Unrat 
(1905; Eng. trans., Small Town Tyrant, 1944), 
became widely known through its film version 
Der blaue Engel, (1928; The Blue Angel). His 
Das Kaiserreich trilogy, consisting of Der 
Untertan (1918; Eng. trans., The Patrioteer, 
1921); Die Armen (1917; Eng. trans., The 
Poor, 1917); and Der Kopf (1925; Eng. trans., 
The Chief, 1925), carries his indictment of the 
social types produced by the authoritarian 
state even further. These novels were accom- 
panied by essays attacking the arrogance of 
authority and the subservience of the subjects. 
A happier work of this period is Die kleine 
Stadt (1909; The Little Town, 1931), dealing 
with the impact of a visiting troupe of actors 
on an Italian town. 

After 1918 Mann became a _ prominent 
spokesman of writers’ associations and radical 
democracy and published volumes of political 
essays, Macht und Mensch (1919 “Might and 
Man’) and Geist und Tat (1931; “Spirit and 
Act’’). Forced into exile in 1933, when the Na- 
zis came to power, he spent the rest of his life 
in France and the United States. His historical 
novel Henri Quatre (two parts, 1935 and 
1938) is his most mature work and represents 
his ideal of the humane use of power. 
German symbolist literature 10:1243f 
-German war interest criticism 11:456d 


Mann, Horace 11:454 (b. May 4, 1796, 
Franklin, Mass.—d. Aug. 2, 1859, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), known as “the father of 
American public education,” was an educator 
whose proposals for reform constitute the ba- 
sis of much modern public education. 

Abstract of text biography. Mann grew up 
amid poverty, hardship, and self-denial, but 
he gained admission to Brown University and 
graduated in 1819. Choosing law as a career, 
he was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1823. From 1827 to 1833 he served in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
from 1835 to 1837 in the state Senate. In 1837 
Mann accepted the first secretaryship of the 
newly established state board of education, 
During his 11 years in this position, his mes- 
sage centred on the necessity of universal edu- 
cation sustained by an interested public and 
provided in nonsectarian schools by well- 
qualified professional teachers. 

Mann resigned in 1848 to take the seat of 
former President John Quincy Adams in the 
U.S. Congress. In 1853 he accepted the presi- 
dency of Antioch College in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, where he remained until his death. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-public school support and achievement 6:366b 
-teacher training attitude and opinions 18:5d 


Mann, Thomas 11:455 (b. June 6, 1875, 
Liibeck, now in West Germany—d. Aug. 12, 
1955, near Ziirich), novelist whose works, 
preoccupied with the relationships of art and 
spirit to reality, reveal a sensitive and complex 
mind confronting the social and political 
upheavals of his time. 

Abstract of text biography. The German 
bourgeoisie and the problems of the creative 
artist provide the theme of Mann’s early nov- 
els and stories, Buddenbrooks (1900), Tonio 
Kroger (1903), and Death in Venice (1912). 
World War I led him to an authoritarian 
political outlook, but that was modified by 
the time he published The Magic Mountain 
(1924), and the advent of Hitler confirmed his 
hostility to Fascism. Exiled from Germany, he 
settled in the United States, taking U.S. citi- 
_ zenship in 1944, His later works include The 


Tales of Jacob (1933), Lotte in Weimar (1939), 
Doctor Faustus (1947), The Confessions of 
Felix Krull, Confidence Man (1954), and es- 
says on literary, political, and philosophical 
subjects. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘ironic view of human nature 4:965d 

-Liibeck literary portrayal 11:168h 

-Realism to Impressionism in style 13:284d 
-themes and styles of major works 10:1243d 


Mann, Tom (b. April 15, 1856, Foleshill, 
Warwickshire—d. March 13, 1941, Grassing- 
ton, Yorkshire), radical labour leader, found- 
er and member of numerous British labour 
unions and organizations. Mann joined the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1881 
and in 1885 affiliated himself with the Socialist 
movement. He first gained prominence as co- 
leader, with John Burns, of the great London 
dock strike in 1889. In the 1890s he was secre- 
tary to James Keir Hardie’s newly formed In- 
dependent Labour Party. During the first 
decade of the 20th century, Mann was active 
in Australia as a union organizer; after he re- 
turned to England, he helped the trade union- 
ist Ben Tillett found the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation in 1910. In the 1920s 
Mann was an important member of the Brit- 
ish Communist Party. 


manna, in biblical literature, “bread from 
heaven” miraculously supplied to the Jewish 
people during the 40 years that intervened be- 
tween their exodus from Egypt and their ar- 
rival in the Promised Land. The word possibly 
comes from the Hebrew man hu (“What is 
it?”’), a question asked by Jews when they first 
tasted it, 

In the interpretation of biblical scholars gen- 
erally, manna was miraculous only in the 
sense that God saw to it that natural food 
(probably quail as well as plant and insect 
material) was never wanting and that a double 
portion was available on Friday so that the 
Jews would not have to violate the sabbath by 
gathering food on the day of rest. Normally, 
too, some manna would have been unfit for 
eating after a single day for “it bred worms 
and became foul’’ (Exod. 16:20). 

Since Christ spoke of himself as the “true 
bread from heaven” (John 6:32), manna has 
long been a Christian symbol for the Eucha- 
rist. 

In botany, manna is the common name for 
several lichens of the genus Lecanora native to 
Asia Minor, especially L. esculenta. During 
drought it curls into lightweight balls that are 
blown into the desert by strong winds. In the 
Near East lichen bread and manna jelly are 
made from Lecanora. 

The term manna also refers to resins pro- 
duced by two plants called camel’s thorns (Al- 
hagi maurorum and A. pseudalhagi). Both are 
spiny-branched shrubs less than one metre 
(about three feet) tall and are native to Asia 


Minor, 

An edible, white, honey-like substance 
known as manna forms drops on the stem of a 
tamarisk tree, Tamarix mannifera. A scale in- 
sect either punctures the stem, triggering the 
exudation, or secretes the manna itself. 

Commercial manna is obtained by slashing 
branches of the flowering ash, or manna ash 
(Fraxinus ornus), and collecting the juice that 
has extruded and hardened. This sweetish 
material is sold in the form of flakes (flake 
manna), fragments (common manna), or thick 
droplets (fat manna). It contains the sugar-al- 
pee mannitol and was formerly used medici- 
nally. 

Other arid land plants that might have been 
the biblical manna include legumes, willows, 
oaks, pears, cedars, and members of the genus 
Eucalyptus and the composite family (As- 
teraceae). 

-Homoptera as food producers 8:1037c 
-insect excretion as source 9:610a 
-lichen candidate for explanation 10:883a 


Mann Act, also known as WHITE-SLAVE 


- TRAFFIC ACT (1910), U.S. congressional act 


571 Mannerheim 


prohibiting the transportation of a woman 
across state lines for immoral purposes. 
‘prostitution and legal actions in U.S. 15:77f 


Mannaeans, ancient people occupying the 
country formerly called Mannai or Mana in 
northwestern Iran, south of Lake Urmia. 
During the period of its existence in the early 
1st millennium Bc, Mannai was surrounded by 
three major powers: Assyria, Urartu, and 
Media. The Mannaeans are first recorded in 
the annals of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser 
III (reigned 858-824 Bc) and are last men- 
tioned in Urartu by Rusas II (reigned 685-645 
BC) and in Assyria by Esarhaddon (reigned 
680-669 Bc). With the intrusion of the Scythi- 
ans and the rise of the Medes in the 7th cen- 
tury, Manneans lost their identity and were 
subsumed under the term Medes. Place names 
and personal names in Mannai are thought to 
be in a Hurrian-related dialect. 

-Assyrian and Urartian alliance 18:1040d 

- Assyrian campaigns against Urartu 11:984f 
-visual art history of Iran 19:269c 


Manna-heim (Norse mythology); see Mid- 
gard. 


Mannal, Lake, in the Salt Range, Pakistan. 
32°40’ N, 72°35’ E 

-water level and damming 16:199¢g 

Mannar, Gulf of, inlet of the Indian Ocean, 
between southeast India and west Sri Lanka 
(formerly Ceylon), and bounded on the 
northeast by Rameswaram Island, Adam’s 
(Rama’s) Bridge (a chain of shoals), and Man- 
nar Island. The gulf is 80 to 170 mi (130-275 
km) wide and 100 mi long. It receives several 
rivers, including the Tambraparni (India) and 
the Aruvi (Sri Lanka). The port of Tuticorin is 
on the Indian coast. The gulf is noted for the 
pearl banks near Sri Lanka. 

8°30’ N, 79°00’ E 

-map, Sri Lanka 17:520 

Mannar Island, lies at the eastern end of 
Adam’s Bridge, a chain of sandbanks off the 
northwest coast of Sri Lanka (Ceylon). The 
cultivation of coconuts is economically impor- 
tant. The small port of Mannar is on the 
southeastern shore. The island is administered 
as part of Sri Lanka’s Northern Province. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 77,882. 

9°03’ N, 79°50’ E 

‘area and population table 17:522 

-India’s geographical proximity 17:519e 

-map, Sri Lanka 17:520 


Manneken-Pis Fountain, in Brussels, a 
curiosity of the “lower town’’; it comprises a 
bronze statue of a boy urinating. The statue, 
based on a model by the Brussels sculptor 
ane Duquesnoy, was constructed in 
1619. 


-Brussels architectural landmarks 3:350c 


Mannerheim, Carl Gustaf (Emil) (b. June 
4, 1867, Villnas, Fin.—d. Jan. 27, 1951, Lau- 
sanne, Switz.), Finnish military leader and 
conservative statesman who successfully de- 
fended Finland against greatly superior Soviet 
forces during World War II, and served as the 
country’s president (1944-46). 

Of Swedish ancestry, Mannerheim entered 
the Russian Army in 1889 (Finland was part 
of the Russian Empire) and distinguish- 
ed himself during the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) and World War I, rising to the rank 
of lieutenant general and corps commander. 
After the outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
in November 1917 he returned to Finland, 
which had declared its independence from 
Russia. A conservative aristocrat and mon- 
archist, Mannerheim assumed command of 
the “White” (anti-Bolshevik) forces in Janu- 
ary 1918 and, with German assistance, defeat- 
ed the Finnish Bolsheviks and expelled Soviet 
forces in a bloody four-month campaign. 

His wish to aid other White commanders in 
their attempts to reconquer Russia and re-es- 
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tablish the Romanov dynasty was rejected by 
the Finnish government. He assumed his 
country’s regency in December 1918, when 
Finland considered the possibility of becom- 
ing a monarchy, but retired when a republic 
was declared in 1919. 

Re-entering public life in 1931, Mannerheim 
became chairman of the national defense 
council. During his eight-year tenure, Finland 
constructed the so-called Mannerheim Line of 
fortifications across the Karelian Isthmus fac- 
ing Leningrad to block any potential aggres- 
sive moves by the Soviet Union. In the diplo- 
matic crisis immediately preceding the 1939- 
40 winter war with Russia, in which Stalin de- 
manded extensive territorial concessions from 
Finland, Mannerheim favoured a compromise 
solution. When Soviet forces attacked in 


Mannerheim 


UPI Compix 


December 1939, however, he served once 
more as commander-in-chief, and his brilliant 
leadership won considerable successes against 
vast numerical superiority, resulting in a rela- 
tively favourable peace settlement in 1941. 
Mannerheim’s victories greatly contributed to 
the mistaken beliefs held by some Western na- 
tions and Hitler that Russia could be defeated 
easily. 

Finland reopened the war against Russia in 
cooperation with Nazi Germany in June 1941 
in the hope both of regaining the territories 
lost a few months previously and of incor- 
porating additional lands at Soviet expense. 
Mannerheim remained as commander in chief. 
He achieved limited victories initially, and 
thereafter sent out peace feelers, but, as Rus- 
sian strength grew and Germany weakened, 
he was finally forced to retreat. Named mar- 
shal of Finland in 1942, he became president 
of the Republic on July 31, 1944, and signed 
an armistice with the Soviet Union in Septem- 
ber. The armistice ultimately led to a peace 
treaty by which Finland was forced to make 
more extensive concessions than it had after 
the 1939-40 winter war. Mannerheim re- 
mained president until ill health forced his 
retirement in 1946. The Memoirs of Marshal 
Mannerheim appeared in English in 1954, 
‘Civil War generalship 16:334g 
-Russian February offensive 19:980d 


Mannerism, term describing the deliberate 
tenseness, subjectivity, and insistence on cley- 
er artifice that pervaded much of European 
art for the greater part of the 16th century in 
the wake of High Renaissance rational objec- 
tivity. 

Virtuoso conceptions on an intricate intellec- 
tual plane became the rule for all the arts, in- 
cluding crafts, which were raised to a new po- 
sition of importance in this period when many 
painters, sculptors, and architects also tried 
their hand at metalwork, tapestry design, or 
some other decorative work. In the creations 
of the German goldsmith, Wenzel Jamnitzer, 
or Catherine de Médicis’ favourite, the 
ceramicist Bernard Palissy, the ambitious 
heights achieved by artisans of the period is 


evident. Mannerism demanded a continuous 
refinement of form and thought, pushing the 
possibilities for exaggeration and conflict to 
their furthest limits. 

The canons of antiquity remained the ideal 
but under a mastery so perfect that each artist 
could rearrange them to express the individual 
originality of his genius, as much for his own 
personal satisfaction as for that of the patron 
who supported him—an idea unique in itself. 
The results were often unsettling: stressing 
strange and constricting spatial relationships; 
creating jarring juxtapositions of strong, acid 
colours; placing an emphasis on abnormali- 
ties in scale; using a totally irrational mix of 
Classical motifs; or simply inventing gro- 
tesque fantasies. 

Under Mannerism, the academy (g.v.) was 
born and, with it, theoretical dogma. A strong 
belief in “decorum,” which requires the work 
of art to reflect its purpose and derives from 
antique rhetorical treatises, underlies much 
thinking behind Mannerism, although many 
of its manifestations are seemingly without 
function. 

A late Gothic expressionism like that of Al- 
brecht Altdorfer, and sometimes Diirer, led to 
Mannerism’s independent origins in northern 
Europe. It was expanded by the rapid dissemi- 
nation of the Italian maniera (q.v.) at the royal 
court of Fontainebleau where Benvenuto Cel- 
lini and Rosso Fiorentino worked for Francis 
I. In the Netherlands, Antwerp Mannerism 
mingled with the Italian export by way of Ra- 
phael’s tapestry cartoons, sent to Brussels for 
weaving, and by the proliferation of graphic 
art which spread over 16th-century Europe. 
Many painters, especially the Dutch—among 
them, Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Anthony 
More, Maerten van Heemskerck, and Paul 
Brill—traveled to Rome to study antiquity 
and came away under the influence of the new 
Italian idiom. The Romanists, as they were 
called, developed a strong repertoire of new 
subject matter under Mannerism: genre paint- 
ing, landscape, architectural fantasy, history 
painting, satire, and introspective portraiture 
all flourished in the north. Nature played a 
major role in Mannerism, both representa- 
tionally realistic and totally fantastic. It ap- 
pears in all forms of art but most capriciously 
as the unstructural replacement for conven- 
tional architectonic members in Mannerist 
buildings. In contrast, a kind of restraining ar- 
chitectural device called “‘strapwork” is wide- 
ly found in northern Mannerist ornamentation 
of all sorts, most notably in the ingenious 
elaborations of the Netherlandish painter and 
architect Hans Vredeman de Vries and his 
countrymen Cornelius Bos and Cornelis Flo- 
ris. Important centres for Mannerism outside 
of Italy and France were the courts of Marga- 
ret of Austria at Malines and Emperor Rudolf 
IT in Prague. 

Other artists well-known in the northern 
Mannerist movement are Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Tobias Stimmer, Bernard van Orley, 
Hans Holbein the Younger, Bartholomaeus 
Spranger, and Jacques Bellange. 

-Carracci’s rejection of style 3:957f 
‘characteristics and development 19:422b 
-El Greco’s use of techniques 8:307f 
-enamelwork tradition at Limoges 6:777c 
-exemplification by Uffizi Palace design 7:421f 
-freestanding sculpture 16:432a; illus. 
-Holbein’s use of technique 8:991f 
international development and artists 19:380c 
‘lead and goldwork ornamentation 11:1105g 
-Palladio’s use of stylistic elements 13:934b 
-Perruzi and Roman architecture 15:1081c 
-Renaissance art changes 9:710g 
-Rubens’ style influence 16:1g 
-style and analysis of formal elements 2:127e 
“stylistic elongation of human figure 5:1000d 
‘tapestry styles in Italy 17:1062d; illus. 
-Tintoretto’s contortion of form and 

space 18:434e passim to 436d 
-Titian’s Mannerist composition 18:459h 


Manners (1751; translation of Les MOEURS, 
1748), book by Francois-Vincent Toussaint. 
-content and significance 10:1170h 


Manners, John, marquess of Granby: see 
Granby, John Manners, marquess of. 


Manners, John James Robert, 7th duke 
of Rutland: see Rutland, John James Robert 
Manners, 7th duke of. 


Mannhardt, Wilhelm (1831-80), German 
ethnologist. 
-folkloristic approach to mythology 12:796d 


Mannheim, city, Baden-Wiirttemberg Land 
(state), southwestern West Germany, on the 
right bank of the Rhine opposite Ludwigs- 
hafen, at the mouth of the canalized Neckar 
River. Mentioned in 764 as a village, it was 
laid out in 1606 in a chessboard pattern of 136 
rectangular blocks of houses and fortified by 
Elector Frederick IV. Chartered in 1607, it 
was destroyed in the Thirty Years’ War (1622) 
and again in 1689 in the succession struggle 
that led to the War of the Grand Alliance. It 
was rebuilt when the electors Palatine moved 
their residence there in 1720. The castle, the 
Jesuit church, the old town hall, the Untere 
Pfarrkirche (church), the Kaufhaus, and the 
Zeughaus, or arsenal, are among the note- 
worthy Baroque buildings of that period. A 
cultural centre, Mannheim’s school of con- 
ductors, violinists, and composers, art gallery, 
and academy of sciences had a European 
reputation. In 1778 the court moved to Mu- 
nich. In the same year, Germany’s first Na- 
tional Theatre opened in Mannheim, and in 
1782 it gave the first performance of Friedrich 
Schiller’s play Die Rauber (The Robbers). De- 
stroyed again in 1795, Mannheim was trans- 
ferred to Baden in 1802 and was a centre of 
the revolutionary movement in 1848-49. 


Water tower, Mannheim, W.Ger. 


Klaus Hackenberg—ZEFA 


The construction of its harbour on the Rhine 
in 1834 stimulated economic growth, and by 
1900 it was industrialized. Carl Benz, the au- 
tomotive engineer, produced his first two- 
stroke engine (1879) in Mannheim. More than 
half of the city was destroyed in World War 
II, but most of the important buildings have 
been rebuilt. One of Europe’s largest inland 
ports, its trade in coal and iron is of special 
importance. Manufactures include chemicals, 
farm machinery, steel, motor vehicles, electri- 
cal and railway equipment, cellulose, soap, 
and tobacco products. Mannheim has re- 
mained a cultural centre with the National 
Theatre (rebuilt 1954-57), colleges of music 
and drama, engineering, and industry, and art 
collections in the Reiss Museum and the 
Kunsthalle. Its well-known folk festival is 
held in May. Pop. (1970 est.) 330,900. 
49°29' N, 8°29’ E 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
-notable size and industrial proximity 2:579c 
-Rhine dock opening © 15:806g; illus. 
-symphonies of Stamitz 12:71lld 


Mannheim, Amédée (1831-1906), French 
military officer and mathematician who in- 
vented a slide rule. 

‘history of calculatory device and table 11:653g 


Mannheim, Karl (b. March 27, 1893, Buda- 
pest—d. Jan. 9, 1947, London), sociologist in 
Germany (until the rise of Adolf Hitler 


then in Great Britain, was perhaps most im- 
portant for his “sociology of knowledge,” for 
his study of science as a social organization 
having a sociological impact outside itself, 
and for his work on the problems of leader- 
ship and consensus. 

After teaching at the universities of Heidel- 
berg (1926-30) and Frankfurt am Main 
(1930-33), Mafinheim lectured on sociology at 
the London School of Economics, University 
of London (1933-45), and was professor of 
the philosophy and sociology of education at 
pee university’s Institute of Education (1945- 


In Mannheim’s view, social conflict is caused 
by the diversity of individual ways of thought 
and personal criteria of truth. He believed 
these differences are more basic than econom- 
ic disparity and class consciousness, which 
Marxist philosophers emphasize. He elaborat- 
ed these ideas in Jdeologie und Utopie (1 fant 
4th ed., 1965; trans. by Louis Wirth and E 
ward A. Shils, Ideology and Utopia: An hire. 
duction to the Sociology of Knowledge, 1936). 
He argued in favour of subjective beliefs 
(which to him were “‘knowledge’’) at the ex- 
pense of verifiable facts. 

In the posthumously published Freedom, 
Power, and Democratic Planning (1950), 
Mannheim tried to reconcile his dislike of 
totalitarianism and his growing belief in the 
need for social planning. He found the solu- 
tion in the development of a consensus that 
would favour universal self-restraint, to be ex- 
ercised in making collective demands. This 
consensus would be consciously built by pub- 
lic education and based on moral attitudes 
derived from the Judeo-Christian religious 
tradition, 

-culture preservation theory 11:60le 
-ideology and sociology of knowledge 9:195d 
-sociological theory of class conflicts 16:996a 


Mannheim school, in music, group of 18th- 
century composers who assembled themselves 
in the-city of Mannheim, now in West Germa- 
ny, under the patronage of Duke Karl Theo- 
dor (reigned 1743-99), the elector Palatine. 
They distinguished themselves particularly in 
their instrumental music, which proved to be 
of great significance in the development of the 
mature Classical style (as seen in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart). Many contemporary vis- 
itors to the Mannheim court, such as the fa- 
mous 18th-century English ‘music historian 
Charles Burney, wrote glowing accounts of 
the musical establishment there. Especially 
impressive to these travellers was the out- 
standing orchestra, which was famous 
throughout Europe for its highly disciplined 
virtuosity and its ability to produce certain 
novel and arousing effects. These effects, such 
ps lengthy crescendos, abrupt dynamic 
es, and swiftly ascending melodic figures 
(the amous “Mannheim rocket’’), were cul- 
tivated in the symphonic works of the Mann- 
heim composers. More important historically 
than these rather naive and superficial devices 
was the tendency of these composers (espe- 
cially Johann Stamitz) to articulate the vari- 
Ous components of the symphonic form to a 
greater degree than had previously been the 
case. Their role in the evolution of the Classi- 
cal symphony is therefore of some impor- 
tance, although most scholars now agree that 
these changes occurred nearly simultaneously 
at various other centres, such as Berlin and 
Vienna. 
The Mannheim school consists chiefly of two 
generations of composers. The first includes 
Johann Stamitz, Ignaz Holzbauer, and Frank 
Xaver Richter. These men established the su- 
acre an and, in their 
initiated many of the effects 
pularize it. The composers of 
are Anton Filtz, Johann 
ch, Karl Stamitz, and Franz 


ven’s = musical posonaliy 2: 796b 


-main proponents and stylistic traits 17:912a 
-Rococo stylistic advances 12:742g 
-sonata form in orchestral music 17:8h 


mannikin, general name for birds of the tribe 
Amadini of the songbird family Estrildidae 
(order Passeriformes). This name is given par- 
ticularly to the 30 species of the genus Lon- 
chura. Mannikins are finchlike birds, mostly 
brownish and often with black throats and 
fine barring. Large flocks occur in open coun- 
try from Africa to Australia. Many are popu- 
lar cage birds. The 9-centimetre (34-inch) 
bronze mannikin (L. cucullata) has large com- 
munal roosts in Africa; it has been introduced 
into Puerto Rico, where it is called hooded 
weaver. Abundant in southern Asia are the 
nutmeg mannikin (L. punctualata), also called 
spice finch or spotted munia, and the striated 
mannikin (L. striata), also called white- 
backed munia. The former is established in 
Hawaii, where it is called ricebird. A domestic 
strain of the latter is called Bengal finch. 

For chestnut mannikin, see munia. For the 
South American manakins (family Pipridae), 
see manakin. 


Manning, Henry Edward (b. July 15, 1808, 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire—d. Jan. 14, 1892, 
London), a member of the Oxford Movement, 
which sought a return of the Church of En- 
gland to the high-church ideals of the 17th 
century, who converted to Roman Catho- 
licism and became archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. The son of a banker and member of Par- 
liament, he was associated with the Oxford 
Movement, was ordained priest in the Church 
of England (1833), and became archdeacon of 
Chichester (1840). Manning’s attraction to 
Roman Catholicism was based on his opposi- 
tion to government interference in ecclesiasti- 

affairs. He was disturbed when the Privy 
Council overruled the refusal of a bishop to 
institute an Anglican divine, George C. Gor- 
ham, on grounds of unorthodoxy (1850). 
Manning was received into the Roman Catho- 
lic Church on April 6, 1851, and ordained 
priest (his wife had died in 1837) by Cardinal 
Nicholas Wiseman on June 15, 1851. He then 
studied theology at Rome. In 1857 he found- 
ed the Oblates of St. Charles. His rapid rise in 
the church culminated in his appointment as 
archbishop of Westminster (the Roman Cath- 
olic primatial see of England) in 1865 and his 
elevation to the rank of cardinal in 1875. As 
archbishop, Manning was a vigorous builder 
of Catholic schools and other institutions. An 
extreme Ultramontanist, he accused John 
Henry (later Cardinal) Newman of minimizing 
the authority of Rome, and in the debates on 
papal infallibility at the first Vatican Council 
advocated a less cautious definition than that 
eventually adopted. Manning won general 
public regard for his social concern and his 
successful intervention in the 1889 London 
dock strike. The Life of Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster by E.S. Purcell 
(1896) remains a primary source, citing docu- 
ments nowhere else available. Other biogra- 


eS a z 7 
Cardinal Manning 


* By courtesy of the Gernsheim Collection, the University of 


Texas at Austin 


573. Mannix 


phies are by V.A. McClelland, Cardinal Man- 

ning, His Public Life and Influence (1961), and 

E.E, Reynolds, Three Cardinals (1958). 

-~Newman’s religious opinions 13:lh 

-Ultramontanist aid to papal infallibility 
doctrine 14:485f 


Manning, James (b. Oct. 22, 1738, Piscata- 
way, N.J.—d. July 29, 1791, Providence, 
R.1.), Baptist clergyman who founded Brown 
University, Providence, and served as its first 
president. A graduate of Princeton in 1762, he 


James Manning, detail from an oil 
painting by Cosmo Alexander, 1770; in 
University Hall, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 


By courtesy of Brown University, Providence, R| 


was ordained to the Baptist ministry the fol- 
lowing year. Baptist authorities, intent on 
founding a college, put Manning, who had 
graduated second in his class, in charge of the 
project. A site was selected in Rhode Island, 
which was near the geographical centre of the 
colonies, and a charter was granted by the 
Rhode Island Assembly in March 1764. The 
next year, the college opened in Warren, R.L., 
with Manning as its first president (1765-91). 
In 1770 it was moved to its present location in 
Providence, where Manning was also minister 
of the First Baptist Church. Although instruc- 
tion was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
U.S. War of Independence, the college was 
firmly established by the end of Manning’s ad- 
ministration. He also helped form the Warren 
Association, an organization of New England 
Baptists; represented Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the Confederation in 1786, which 
governed the U.S. until the Constitution went 
into effect; and drafted a report in 1791 urging 
the establishment of free public schools. 


Manning, Olivia (b. early 20th century, 
Portsmouth, Hampshire), journalist and nov- 
elist, noted for her ambitious attempt to por- 
tray the panorama of modern history in a 
fictional framework. 

Miss Manning, the daughter of a naval offi- 
cer, produced her first novel, The Wind 
Changes, in 1937. Two years later she married 
Reginald Donald Smith, drama writer and 
producer for the B.B.C. In 1951 she published 
School for Love, the story of a 16-year-old 
boy in war-ravaged Jerusalem, notable for its 
characterization of the central figure, the re- 
pellent Miss Bohun. 

Miss Manning’s main body of work is the 
Balkan Trilogy (The Great Fortune, 1960; The 
Spoilt City, 1962; Friend and Heroes, 1965). 
These three books, set in Bucharest, trace the 
relationship between Guy Pringle, a British 
cultural representative, and his wife, Harriet, 
against a background of the shifting balance 
of European power. 


Manning equation (hydrology): see rough- 
ness. 


Mannix, Daniel (b. March 4, 1864, Charle- 
ville, County Cork—d. Nov. 6, 1963, Mel- 
bourne), Roman Catholic prelate who 
became one of Australia’s most controversial 
political figures during the first half of the 
20th century. eae studied at St. Patrick’s Col- 


Mannlicher 574 


lege, Maynooth, County Kildare, where he 
was ordained priest in 1890 and where he 
taught philosophy (1891) and _ theology 
(1894): from 1903 to 1912 he served as presi- 
dent of the college. Consecrated titular arch- 
bishop of Pharsalus in 1912, he arrived in 
Melbourne in the following year as coadjutor 
archbishop, becoming archbishop of Mel- 
bourne in 1917. 

Mannix’s forthright demands for state aid 
for the education of Roman Catholics in re- 
turn for their taxes and his opposition to 
drafting soldiers for World War I made him 
the subject of controversy. A zealous support- 
er of Irish independence, he made an official 
journey to Rome in 1920 via the United 
States, where his lengthy speechmaking at- 
tracted enthusiastic crowds. His campaign in 
behalf of the Irish, however, caused the Brit- 
ish government to prevent him from landing 
in Ireland, which he finally visited in 1925. 

After World War II Mannix sought to stop 
Communist infiltration of the Australian trade 
unions; he played a controversial part in the 
dissensions within the Australian Labor Party 
and backed the largely right-wing Catholic 
Democratic Labor Party, which broke away. 
A promoter of Catholic Action (i.e., lay 
apostolic activity in the temporal society) and 
of the Catholic social movement, he is respon- 
sible for having established 181 schools, in- 
cluding Newman College and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege at the University of Melbourne, and 108 
parishes. F. Murphy’s Daniel Mannix, Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne appeared in 1948. 


Mannlicher, Ferdinand, Ritter von (b. 
Jan. 30, 1848, Mainz, now in West Germany 
—d, Jan. 20, 1904, Vienna), firearms designer 
who invented the cartridge clip, which allows 
loading a box magazine in one motion. He 
served as chief engineer of the Austrian 
Northern Railroad and then joined the Austri- 
an Arms Company, Styr, in 1866. His first 
rifle design, a turning-bolt action, was not a 
notable success; but his subsequent designs 
incorporated many advanced innovations and 
came into wide use in Europe. His first 
straight-pull, bolt-action rifle (1884) led to the 
popular Model 1885 11-mm Austrian service 
rifle. In 1885 he developed the cartridge clip 
and used it in the Model 1885. Later, the clip 
was almost universally adopted for automat- 
ic-feeding pistols and rifles. 

Mannlicher designed some 150 types of re- 
peating guns, many of them automatic. His 
designs were frequently failures because they 
were more advanced than the ammunition 
and metals of their day. 


Mannucci (family): see Manutius. 


Manny, Sir Walter de Manny, baron de 
(d. c. Jan. 15, 1372, London), Anglo-Flemish 
soldier of fortune, military and naval com- 
mander, founder of the London Charter- 
house, and friend and patron of the chronicler 
Froissart. A landless squire, Manny probably 
went to England in 1327 in the retinue of Phi- 
lippa of Hainaut, who later married the En- 
glish king Edward II. Knighted in 1331, 
Manny served in the navy and, beginning in 
1347, intermittently attended Parliament as a 
baron by writ. By 1372 he had possessions in 
16 English counties. In 1371 he founded the 
Charterhouse, a Carthusian monastery near 
Smithfield, where, in accordance with his will, 
he was buried. 


Mannyng (of Brunne), Robert (b. c. 1283, 

Brunne [Bourne], Lincolnshire), early English 
poet and author of Handlyng Synne, a poem 
of popular morality, and of the chronicle Sto- 
ry of England. The works are preserved inde- 
pendently in several manuscripts, none of cer- 
tain provenance. The author is probably to be 
identified with a Sir Robert de Brunne, chap- 
lain, named as executor in a Lincoln will of 
1327; apart from this mention, his biography 
can only be reconstructed from his writings. 


He was at the University of Cambridge 
around 1300. For 15 years (c, 1302-c,. 1317) 
Mannyng was a Gilbertine canon at Sem- 
pringham priory, Lincolnshire, where in 1303 
he began Handlyng Synne and was still work- 
ing at it after 1307. For many years he was en- 
gaged on the Story of England, which, he re- 
lates, was finished between 3 and 4 o’clock, on 
Friday, May 15, 1338. 

Handlyng Synne is an adaptation in about 
13,000 lines, in short couplets poorly versified, 
of the Manuel des Péchés (“Handbook of 
Sins’’), which is usually ascribed to William of 
Waddington (or Widdington), an Englishman, 
probably a Yorkshireman, writing in Anglo- 
Norman between 1250 and 1270. Like Wad- 
dington, Mannyng aimed to provide a hand- 
book that should serve to stimulate careful 
self-examination as preparation for confes- 
sion. Handlyng Synne is thus an exact title, 
and the English work and its source represent 
extensions of the copious clerical literature on 
confession that had developed in western 
Europe from the end of the 12th century. 

Mannyng follows his original closely. He 
sometimes omits but more often amplifies to 
elucidate doctrine, does not hesitate to soften 
the rigour of injunctions, and in general shows 
a superior power in organization. He deals in 
turn with the Ten Commandments, the seven 
deadly sins and the sin of sacrilege, the seven 
sacraments, the 12 requisites of confession, 
and the 12 graces of confession. There is much 
direct instruction, exhortation, and didactic 
comment; each of the topics is illustrated by 
one or more tales. These exempla have some- 
times been considered to provide the particu- 
lar interest of the work. Most of them are 
drawn from the Manuel, but Mannyng some- 
times provides a local setting and sometimes 
goes back to Waddington’s sources for further 
detail. He also adds 13 fresh stories, some 
from the Bible and several of local origin. The 
whole work is designed for oral delivery. 
Mannyng’s merit as a storyteller lies in his apt 
management of material and in his lucid, di- 
rect narration. Otherwise the literary merits of 
Handlyng Synne are negligible, although its 
documentary value for social history is great. 
It illustrates clearly the attitudes and values of 
the English minor clergy and peasantry in the 
early 14th century; throughout there is much 
comment on the social, domestic, parochial, 
and commercial scene. 

Of similar literary quality is Mannyng’s later 
work, the Story of England, but, as Man- 
nyng’s editor, F.J. Furnivall observes, where- 
as the matter of Handlyng Synne is fact, the 
basis of the Story of England is fiction. As his- 
tory it is almost worthless. The work falls into 
two parts. The first, in something less than 
9,000 lines written in short couplets, tells the 
story from the biblical Noah to the death of 
the British king Caedwalla in 689. In form and 
substance Mannyng follows Le Roman de 
Brut by the Anglo-Norman poet Wace, but he 
draws also on Bede, on Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (Wace’s source) directly, and on the 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Peter Langtoft. 
In the 9,000 lines of the second part, taking 
the story to the death of Edward I (1307), 
Mannyng relies primarily on Langtoft’s 
Chronicle and again adopts the metrical form 
of his original, in this case the alexandrine 
couplet, which he manages clumsily. 

Of particular interest is his incorporation of 
elements of popular romance such as the sto- 
ry of Guy of Warwick’s encounter with the 
giant Colbrand, which he inserts into his ac- 
count of Athelstan. Like Langtoft, he works 
into his narrative several topical songs, mainly 
on the Scottish wars of Edward I’s time. 


mano, hand tool for grinding corn used in 
Meso-American agriculture. 
-Meso-American agricultural 

development 11:936e 


Man of Destiny, The (written 1895; first 
performed 1897), play by George Bernard 
Shaw. 

‘composition and style 16:656f 


Man of Mode, The (first performed 1676), 
play by Sir George Etherege. 

‘comedy of manners style 4:962g 
man-of-war (ship): see warship. 


man-of-war fish (Nomeus gronoyii), small 
marine fish of the family Nomeidae (order 


Man-of-war fish (Nomeus gronovil) 


Des and Jen Bartlett—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


Perciformes) noted for living unharmed 
among the stinging tentacles of the Por- 
tuguese man-of-war jellyfish (Physalia), The 
man-of-war fish is usually found in the open 
sea, near its protector. It is striped or mottled, 
with large, black, pelvic fins and is about 7.5 
centimetres (3 inches) long. 


Manohar, a leading miniaturist of the Mu- 
ghal school of painting in India in the late 
16th and early 17th centuries and noted for his 
outstanding manuscript illustrations, por- 
traits, and a few animal studies. The son of 
the celebrated painter Basavan, Manohar ex- 
ecuted his work primarily between 1580 and 
1620 and spanned the reigns of the emperors 
Akbar and Jahangir. He was acquainted with 
Western painting and incorporated small sec- 
tions in his earlier work, The splendid picture 
depicting Jahangir in the hall of private audi- 
ence when encamped at the city of Ajmer is 
one of his great works (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London). There is some speculation 
that he later entered the atelier of Prince Dara 
Shik6h, the son of the emperor Shah Jahan 
(ruled 1628-58). 


Manolete, real name MANUEL LAUREANO 
RODRIGUEZ SANCHEZ (b. July 5, 1917, Cor- 
doba, Spain—d. Aug. 29, 1947, Linares), 
bullfighter, generally considered the greatest 
Spanish successor to Joselito (José Gdémez) 
and Juan Belmonte. The son of a matador, he 
became a professional at the age of 17. In the 
arena he was noted for his extreme economy 
of movement and his dispassionate demea- 


Manolete © 


Barnaby Conrad ¢ Mees att 


nour. Although he was exceedingly popular 
with corrida audiences in Spain and in Mex- 
ico, he frequently appeared arrogant to those 
who met him casually. After a career of 13 
years he was gored to death in the ring. The 
U.S. matador and aficionado Barnaby Con- 
rad wrote The Death of Manolete (1958). 
-place in history of bullfighting 3:476g; 
illus. 477 


manometer, an instrument for comparing the 
pressure exerted by a fluid, usually a gas, with 
a reference pressure (often that of the atmo- 
sphere) by observing the displacement of the 
levels of a liquid in the two arms of a U- 
shaped tube. 

-pressure measurement design 11:784h; 

illus. 785 


Manon Lescaut, full title uistore DU 
CHEVALIER DES GRIEUX ET DE MANON LESCAUT, 
novel by the French writer Antoine-Francois 
Prévost d’Exiles, known as Abbé Prévost. The 
work was originally published as the final in- 
stallment of a seven-volume novel called 
Mémoires et aventures @un homme de qualité 
qui S est retiré du monde (1728-31). This short 
work, which tells the story of a young man of 
good "family who ruins his life for a courtesan, 
is a Classic example of the 18th-century novel 
of feeling and the forerunner of the popular 
romances of later generations. 

Prévost’s novel served as the inspiration for 
the librettos of two operas: Manon Lescaut, 
by the Italian composer Giacomo Puccini; 
and Manon, by the French composer Jules 
Massenet. The libretto for Manon Lescaut 
was written by Luigi Illica, Giuseppe Giacosa, 
Giulio Ricordi, Marco Praga, and Domenico 
Oliva; and the opera was first performed on 
Feb. 1, 1893, at the Teatro Regio, in Turin. 
The libretto for Manon was written by Henri 
Meithac and Philippe Gille and was first per- 
formed on Jan. 19, 1884, at the Opéra- 
Comique, in Paris. 

-literary style and content 10:1170a 

-Puccini’s stylistic development 15:258d 

-transcendence of sentimental French operatic 
style 13:589b 


Manono, isiand of Western Samoa. 
13°50’ S, 172°05’ W 
-Samoan geography and culture 16:205e 
manor, the unit of rural organization wide- 
spread throughout central and western 
Europe during the Middle Ages. Essentially a 
large estate, comprising the area of one or 
more natural villages and very often contermi- 
nous with an ecclesiastical parish, the manor 
was the property of a lord, who might be the 
king (Owning innumerable other manors) or 
perhaps some quite small landowner. Basic 
characteristics of a manor were the division of 
land between the lord’s demesne and that as- 
signed to the labourers and its cultivation by 
unfree serfs, tied to the land. Land was cul- 
tivated according to the two- or three-field-ro- 
tation systems and divided into strips, those of 
the lord scattered among those of his labour- 
ers. In western Europe the heyday of the great 
continental manors was under the Carolingian 
Empire, in the 9th century. The system began 
to decay from shortage of labour from the 
11th century onward, although lords in- 
creased their monopolist stranglehold on ten- 
ants; in England services were increasingly 
commuted for money rents. Manorialism was 
a later phenomenon in eastern Europe, where 
free villages became manors by the 16th cen- 
tury. 

| -Frankish agricultural institutions 11:932f 
-French paid labour and sharecropping 7:62le 
-medieval agricultural communities 12:148h 
- Welsh society and institutions 3:230f 


Manora, Thai drama based on the story of a 
princess who was half bird. 
-Thai folk dramatization 17:245d 


man orchid (Aceras anthropophorum), the 
only species in the genus Aceras, family Or- 
chidaceae; it is native to grasslands of Great 
Britain, Eurasia, and northern Africa. The 


Man orchid (Aceras anthropophrum) 
GE. Hyde—EB Inc. 


man orchid derives its name from the helmet- 
ed, humanlike shape of its flowers. The flower 
spike, about 10 to 45 centimetres (4 to 18 
inches) tall, may bear up to 90 greenish or yel- 
lowish flowers, which have an unpleasant 
odour. A man orchid has glossy leaves, short, 
thick roots, and two egg-shaped underground 
tubers. 


manor house, originally, dwelling of the lord 
of the manor or his residential bailiff and ad- 
ministrative centre of the feudal estate. The 
medieval manor was generally fortified in pro- 
portion to the degree of peaceful settlement of 
the country or region in which it was located. 
The manor house was the centre of secular 
village life, its hall the scene of the manorial 
court and the place of assembly of the tenan- 
try. The particular character of the manor 
house is most clearly represented in England 
and France, but under different names similar 
dwellings of feudal overlords existed in all 
countries wherein the manorial system devel- 
oped. Usually the work of local craftsmen, 
the manor house was subject to local influ- 
ences, physical and political, giving rise to dis- 
tinctive regional forms of building. 

In England in the 11th century, the manor 
house was an informal group of related tim- 
ber or stone buildings consisting of the hall, 
chapel, kitchen, and farm buildings contained 
within a defensive wall and ditch. In the 12th 
century, the hall, which throughout the medi- 
eval period was the major element of domes- 
tic architecture, was placed defensively at 
first-floor level over a storage undercroft and 
contained within a moated enclosure. Later, it 
was conveniently planned at ground level, as 
in Oakham Castle, Rutland, within a more 
strongly defended enclosure. By the 14th cen- 
tury the manor-house plan was clearly 
defined, with private living apartments and 
service rooms at opposite ends of the great 
hall and with battlements, gatehouse, and 
moat—as at Ightam Mote, Kent. 

Comparable development in France was 
delayed by internal conflict so that, until the 
end of the Hundred Years’ War in 1453, con- 
siderations of defense dominated manorial 

building. Such early manor houses as the 
14th-century Manoir de Camarsac (Gironde) 
consisted of a rectangular fortified tower, in 
which the principal rooms were at first- floor 
level above a cellar, standing with subsidiary 
buildings in a walled and moated enclosure. 
In Normandy, the Manoir d’Ango, near 
Dieppe, reveals some advance in domestic 
planning in the 15th century, the house stand- 
ing at one end of a courtyard, flanked by farm 
buildings and defended by a gatehouse. 

With increased prosperity and the call for 
more commodious dwellings, the 16th-cen- 
tury manor house evolved into the Renais- 
sance country house. In England, more elabo- 
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rate buildings were constructed, reflecting a 
new era of formality. The houses were fre- 
quently of regular quadrangular plan, with 
the hall diminished in size and importance. 
Later the hall was reduced to the status of an 
entrance, as at Ramsbury Manor, Wiltshire 
(c. 1680). The defended tower-house tradition 
persisted in France throughout the 16th cen- 
tury, generally retaining corner turrets and 
other defensive archaisms, as in the Manoir 
des Tourelles, near Troyes. In later years the 
title of manor house in England lost particular 
significance, having been adopted by large 
country mansions that had no manorial foun- 
dation. 


manorial courts, in feudal law, courts 
through which a lord exercised jurisdiction 
over his tenants (see Court Baron). The 
manorial court was presided over by the stew- 
ard or seneschal, and it was there that various 
officials such as the reeve, who acted as gener- 
al overseer, and the hayward, who watched 
over the crops and brought offenders to court, 
were appointed. The tenants were punished 
and often forced to pay fines for their 
offenses; the manorial court thus provided the 
lord with a convenient source of income. 
Through the court the tenants also registered 
land transactions between themselves when 
this was permitted, and through it they sur- 
rendered or took up holdings under the lord. 
-monarchy’s decline in power 6:1118d 


Mano River, also called BEWwA or GBEYAR, 
rises in the Guinea Highlands northeast of 
Voinjama, Liberia. With its tributary, the 
Morro, it forms more than 90 mi (145 km) of 
the Liberia- Sierra Leone border. The river 
and its affluents (including the Zeliba) drain a 
basin of 3,185 sq mi (8,250 sq km). It follows 
a 200-mi southwesterly course through the 
Gola National Forest in Liberia and empties 
into the Atlantic at Mano Salija, Sierra Leone. 
Intermittent rapids impede its navigability. 
The National Iron Ore Company upstream at 
Fono transports ore via a 92-mi railroad 
(1961) to the Liberian port of Monrovia. 
6°56’ N, 11°31’ W 

-map, Liberia 10:852 

Man o’ War, popularly known as BIG RED 
(1917-47), probably the most famous U.S. 
Thoroughbred, overwhelmingly voted, in an 
Associated Press poll taken in 1950, the great- 
est horse of the first half of the 20th century. 
In a brief career of only two seasons (1919-20) 
he won 20 of 21 races, finishing second to a 
horse named Upset on Aug. 13, 1919, at 
Saratoga, N.Y. He established five track re- 
cords for speed over various distances, and 
raced at odds as short as 1-100. In 1920 he 
won the Preakness Stakes and the Belmont 
Stakes, two of the Triple Crown races for 3- 
year-old Thoroughbreds in the U.S. (He did 
not run in the Kentucky Derby, the other Tri- 
ple Crown event.) Bred by August Belmont 
but owned by Samuel D. Riddle from 1918, 
the chestnut stallion was retired to stud late in 
1920. He sired many outstanding race horses 
(including War Admiral, winner of the 1937 
Triple Crown) and brood mares. 

-horse racing history 8:1095h 


man-o’-war bird: see frigate bird. 


manpower management: see personnel ad- 
ministration. 


manpower policy, government programs 
and activities designed to insure the full em- 
ployment of labour resources. Manpower 
policy may include unemployment benefit 
programs, job placement services, measures 
to increase the mobility of labour and indus- 
try, training and vocational education pro- 
grams, special programs for marginal groups, 
public works programs, and labour market 
research and forecasting. 

The scope of such public programs in differ- 
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ent countries depends on a number of factors, 
including the extent to which private employ- 
ers assume responsibility for their employees 
(probably greatest in Japan and Italy), the 
homogeneity of the population, and the exis- 
tence of privately operated parallel services 
(e.g., private employment agencies, rare ex- 
cept in the United Kingdom and the United 
States). Public employment agencies are 
among the oldest manpower programs. 
Municipal and state employment services ex- 
isted in Germany before 1900 and served as a 
model for national employment services 
throughout western Europe during the early 
20th century. 

Public employment agencies have been es- 
tablished in many member countries of the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation. They are of- 
ten administered in connection with unem- 
ployment benefit programs, as in Great Brit- 
ain, West Germany, Japan, and the United 
States; registration with the employment ser- 
vice may be required for eligibility for ben- 
efits. The national and (among some Euro- 
pean countries) international clearance of job 
Openings and applicants has been more suc- 
cessfully achieved in Europe than in the Unit- 
ed States. The U.S. employment service has 
been more successful in placing semiskilled 
and unskilled workers than in placing profes- 
sional and white-collar workers, largely be- 
cause of the competition of private agencies. 

Many European countries provide financial 
assistance for workers willing to move from 
areas where there is a surplus of manpower. 
Usually only unemployed workers are eligible 
for such assistance, but in Sweden and Great 
Britain workers likely to become unemployed 
in the near future may also receive assistance. 
Relocation is frequently preceded by retrain- 
ing. Sweden has one of the most elaborate and 
successful relocation allowance plans: work- 
ers may receive travelling and moving allow- 
ances, family allowances to compensate them 
for temporarily maintaining two households, 
assistance in selling their former houses, start- 
ing allowances to cover living costs until pay 
begins, and, in certain cases, grants of money. 

Another way of increasing job opportunities 
is to encourage industry to relocate in labour 
surplus areas, a practice tried in Great Britain, 
Japan, Sweden, and France. It may include 
loans or grants to firms willing to build new 
plants in labour surplus areas, tax incentives, 
financial assistance in training workers, and 
assistance in the improvement of power, light, 
and transportation facilities in the area. 

Training programs (see retraining programs) 
and vocational education for those entering 
the labour force are widely used throughout 
Europe, Japan, and North America to in- 
crease occupational mobility. They are also 
important in the less developed countries. 

Programs for special groups such as hand- 
icapped and seasonally unemployed workers 
are widespread. Japan, for example, provides 
vocational education and placement assis- 
tance to the handicapped; it also has a pro- 
gram of low-interest loans for employers of 
handicapped workers. Sheltered workshops 
for handicapped workers are popular 
throughout western Europe. 

Public works programs are widely used in 
Europe to assist workers who are temporarily 
unemployed for seasonal or cyclical reasons. 
Another approach to seasonal unemploy- 
ment, a system of subsidies to construction 
companies for employing workers the year 
round, was instituted in Japan in the early 
1970s. 

-education and economic foresight 6:313f 
-national economic planning resources 6:260f 
-unemployment reduction methods 6:773b 


Manresa, town, Barcelona province, Cata- 
lonia, northeastern Spain, on the Rio Cardon- 
er. The town, probably Minorisa, the Roman 
capital of Jacetani, was important during the 


Middle Ages. Three bridges span the river 
there, and on a rock above the oldest stands 
the yellow Church of Santa Maria de la Seo 
(14th and 15th centuries). Below the 17th-cen- 
tury church of San Ignacio is the Holy Cave 
of Saint Ignatius of Loyola, where he wrote 
his Exercitia Spiritualia (“Spiritual Exer- 
cises”). In the cloisters is the municipal mu- 
seum. There is a conservatory of music in 
Manresa. Industries include metallurgy and 
the making of textiles, tires, and glass. Pop. 
(1970) 57,846. 

41°44’ N, 1°50’ E 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Manrique, Gomez (c. 1415-90), poet, sol- 
dier, politician, diplomat, chiefly famous as 
the earliest Spanish dramatist whose name is 
known. His religious plays contain the ele- 
ments of the drama, both religious and secu- 
lar, that followed, 


Manrique, Jorge (b. 14402, probably at 
Paredes de Nava, Spain—d. March 27, 1479, 
Garci-Mujfioz), lyric poet whose Coplas por la 
muerte de su padre (1492; “‘Stanzas for the 
Death of His Father’), composed upon the 
death of his father, Don Rodrigo Manrique, 
count of Paredes and grand master of the 
Military Order of Santiago, is considered one 
of the outstanding lyric achievements of 1 5th- 
century Spain. He was born into an illustrious 
Castilian family that numbered among its 
members the statesman Pedro Lopez de 
Ayala and the poet’s Gomez Manrique and 
the Marqués de Santillana. Having become a 
soldier, he died while fighting for Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Although a selection of his po- 
etry appeared in Hernando de Castillo’s fa- 
mous anthology of Castilian verse, Can- 
cionero general (1511), he is chiefly remem- 
bered for his masterpiece, the Coplas. Man- 
rique’s poem expresses a great many conven- 
tional thoughts concerning life and death, as 
well as worldly fame, and also has a universal 
quality because of its combination of historic 
examples, personal anecdotes, and deeply felt 
grief. Written in pie quebrado, a 12-line stanza 
having 4 triplets of 8- , 8- , and 4-syllable lines 
and with a rhyme scheme of abcabcdefdef, the 
Coplas achieved a haunting, timeless quality. 
It was translated into English by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow as Coplas de Don 
Jorge Manrique (1833). 


Mans, Jacques Peletier du: see Peletier, 
Jacques. 


Mansa, formerly FORT ROSEBERY, capital of 
Luapula Province, northern Zambia, between 
Lake Bangweulu (east) and the frontier with 
Zaire (west). It lies in an agricultural and live- 
stock-raising area and is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. Latest pop. est. 6,000. 
Ite) Sa28253.08) 

mansabdar, a member of the imperial bu- 
reaucracy of the Mughal Empire in India. The 
mansabdars governed the empire and com- 
manded its armies in the emperor’s name. 
Though they were usually aristocrats, they 
did not form a feudal aristocracy, for neither 
the offices nor the estates that supported them 
were hereditary. The system was organized by 
the emperor Akbar (reigned 1556-1605), who 
with its help turned a loose military confeder- 
ation of Muslim nobles into a multiracial and 
Muslim-Hindu bureaucratic empire. The 
word is of Arabic origin, dar meaning the 
holder of an office or dignity and mansab be- 
ing a rank determined by the command of a 
specified number of men. There were 33 
grades from 10 to 5,000 (the highest for a sub- 
ject) in a complicated system. For the mainte- 
nance of the men, the mansabdars received a 
salary, which Akbar paid in cash but which 
later emperors met by means of assignments 
on the revenues, The lands thus assigned were 
liable to transfer during a mansabdar’s life- 
time and were taken back at his death. To pay 
his way the mansabdar was allowed advances 
from the treasury, which at death were recov- 
erable in what amounted to a death duty of 


100 percent. Mansabdars held military com- 
mands and civil posts. The system provided 
an outlet for ambition and ability within the 
imperial service and formed the framework of 
the Mughal administration. The mansabdars 
were controlled by their dependence on salar- 
ies, by frequent transfer from one appoint- 
ment to another, and by the diversion of reve- 
nue collection direct to the treasury, They had 
therefore little opportunity either to build up 
local connections or financial resources for 
raising private armies. For much of the Mu- 
ghal period, the mansabdars were mostly of 
foreign origin or extraction. At the end of Ak- 
bar’s reign (c. 1600), this group of foreign ori- 
gin formed 70 percent of the whole. The re- 
maining 30 percent were divided about equal- 
ly between Muslims and Hindus, the latter 
mainly Rajputs. 

‘ranks and responsibilities 9:381h 


Mansa Konko Area, administrative head- 
quarters of the Lower River Division, central 
Gambia, on the Trans-Gambia Highway link- 
ing Dakar (Senegal) to the Casamance Region 
in southern Senegal. An agricultural trade 
centre (peanuts, rice) among the Muslim Ma- 
linke (Mandingo) people, it has a government 
health centre and a leprosy clinic. The road 
from Bathurst joins the Trans-Gambia High- 
way just south of the town. The ferry for 
crossing the Gambia River is 34% mi north- 
northwest at Yelitenda. Latest census 34,227. 


Man’s A Man, A, translation of MANN IST 
MANN (first performed 1926), expressionist 
drama by Bertolt Brecht, ironically critical of 
the society in which he lived. 

-Marxist influence on Brecht 3:152g 


Mansa Misa of Mali 11:458 (d. probably 
1332), ruler of the West African empire of 
Mali who, while he left a realm notable for its 
extent and riches, as well as its political organ- 
ization, is best remembered for the splendour 
of his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Abstract of text biography. He came to the 
throne in 1307 and in 1324 set out on his flam- 
boyant pilgrimage to Mecca which awakened 
the world to the great wealth of Mali and 
stimulated a desire among other nations to 
reach the source of this wealth. His conquest 
of the Songhai kingdom vastly extended his 
empire. His administration of a vast empire, 
his expansion of trade, and his patronage of 
education and architecture are all testimony 
to Mansa Miusa’s greatness. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 

‘empire as learning centre 19:797b 


mansard roof, roof having two slopes on ev- 
ery side, the lower slope being considerably 
steeper than the upper. Although used as ear- 
ly as the mid-16th century in England and in 
Italy and by Pierre Lescot at the Louvre, it 
was named after the 17th-century architect 
Francois Mansart, who used it on Paris hétels 
and the chateaux of Balleroy, Blois, and Mai- 
sons. Probably first used because its predomi- 
nantly horizontal profile was more in harmo- 
ny with the classical orders than high-pitched 
roofs, the mansard, when pierced with dor- 
mers, also provides a more spacious and 
economical attic story. During the mid-19th 
century it was particularly popular, especially 
in France and in the United States, where it is 
termed a gambrel roof. 

‘building design in late 17th century 3:453g 
-roof design, illus. 6 3:462 

-roof style and use by Mansart 11:459d 


Mansart, Francois 11:459 (b. January 
1598, Paris—d. September 1666), architect 
important for establishing classicism in 
Baroque architecture in mid-17th-century 
France. His buildings are notable for their 
subtlety, elegance, and harmony. eat 

Abstract of text biography. Mansart was 
trained by his brother-in-law and later by 
Salomon de Brosse. The period in which he 
began his career was one of extravagance, and 
his architecture reflects this. In 1623 he de- 
signed the facade of the chapel of the Church 


q 


Mansard roof on the chateau of Balleroy, near Bayeux, Fr., 
Wayne Andrews 


of the Feuillants, Paris, and around 1626 be- 
gan work on the chateau of Balleroy, near 
Bayeux. He reconstructed the north wing of 
the chateau of Gaston of France at Blois 
(1635), concurrently building a town house in 
Paris for Phélypeaux de La Vrilli¢re. His most 
complete surviving work is the chateau of 
Maisons. Mansart’s large fees and disregard 
of expense caused him to lose a royal commis- 
sion (1646) and the commission for the east 
wing of the palace of the Louvre (1664). 
REFERENCE in other text article: 

-Baroque architectural developments 19:416f 


Mansart, Jules Hardouin (b. c. April 16, 
1646, Paris—d. May 11, 1708, Marly-le-Roi), 
architect and city planner to King Louis XIV 
who completed the design of Versailles. 

Mansart in 1668 adopted the surname of his 
granduncle by marriage, the distinguished ar- 
chitect Francois Mansart. By 1674, when he 
was commissioned to rebuild the chateau of 
Clagny for Louis XIV’s mistress Madame de 
Montespan, he was already launched on a 
brilliant career. Among his earlier achieve- 
ments were a number of private houses, in- 
cluding his own residence, the Hotel de 
Lorges, later the Hotel de Conti. 

In 1675 Mansart became official architect to 
the King and from 1678 was occupied with 
redesigning and enlarging the palace of Ver- 
sailles. He directed a legion of collaborators 
and protégés, many of whom became the 
leading architects of the following age. Start- 
ing from plans of architect Louis Le Vau, he 
built the new Galerie des Glaces (Hall of Mir- 
rors), the Orangerie, the Grand Trianon, and 
the north and south wings. The vast complex, 
with an exquisite expanse of gardens designed 
by André Le Notre, was a harmonious expres- 
sion of French Baroque classicism and a mod- 
el that other courts of Europe sought to emu- 
late. 

Although occupied with this enormous 
project for much of his life, Mansart built 
many other public buildings, churches, and 
sumptuous houses. Thought to be most re- 
flective of his individual ability to combine 


Chateau de Dampierre, France, by Jules Hardouin Adiiert 
‘Caisse Nationale des Monuments Historiques 


by Francois Mansart, c. 1626 


classical and Baroque architectural design is 
the chapel of Les Invalides, Paris. Admirable 
contributions to city planning include his 
Place de Vend6me and Place des Victoires, 
Paris. The royal residence at Marly-le-Roi, 
destroyed during the French Revolution, was 
another of his major works. Other aristocratic 
country houses of importance were the Cha- 
teau de Luneville and the Chateau de Sa- 
gonne. At the time of his death he was work- 
ing on the chapel at Versailles. 

-Baroque architectural developments 19:417b; 

illus. 416 
-Les Invalides dome inspiration 11:460a 


Mansbridge, Albert (1876-1952), promi- 
nent English adult educationist who, in 1903, 
founded the Association to Promote the 
Higher Education of Working Men, which, in 
1905, became the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation (WEA). 


Mansel, Henry Longueville (b. Oct. 6, 
1820, Cosgrove, Northamptonshire—d. July 
30, 1871, Cosgrove), philosopher and Angli- 
can theologian and priest remembered for his 
exposition of the philosophy of the Scottish 
thinker Sir William Rowan Hamilton (1788- 
1856). Educated at Oxford, Mansel was elect- 
ed Waynflete professor of moral and meta- 
physical philosophy there in 1859. In 1866 he 
was appointed Regius professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history and canon of Christ Church. Two 
years later he became dean of St. Paul’s. 
Most of Mansel’s philosophical works centre 
on the issue of the relation between human 
thought and human experience. For the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1857) he wrote an article on metaphysics in 
which he discussed this relationship and de- 
veloped Hamilton’s views. In his Bampton 
Lectures, The Limits of Religious Thought 
(1858), Mansel expounded Hamilton’s doc- 
trine that human knowledge is strictly limited 
to the finite and is ‘‘conditioned.” In reply to 
attacks on this notion by the English philoso- 
pher John Stuart Mill and other critics, Man- 
sel defended Hamilton’s views in The Philo- 
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sophy of the Conditioned (1866). His conten- 
tion, however, that the human mind could not 
attain to any positive conception of the nature 
of God or his goodness provoked consider- 
able controversy, and Mansel, who meant to 
attack deism, rather than theism, was accused 
of agnosticism. Concerned with problems of 
language and logic, Mansel discussed the 
verification of the meaning of different propo- 
sitions and stressed the fundamental difficulty 
of arriving at particular truths. General 
knowledge, as his “Metaphysics” article in- 
dicated, is humanly possible, but specific 
truths are inscrutable. Consequently, faith is 
required in order to overcome the dilemma 
between the existence of evil and the goodness 
of God. Among Mansel’s other writings are 
Prolegomena logica: An Inquiry into the Psy- 
chological Character of Logical Processes 
(1851) and The Gnostic Heresies of the First 
and Second Centuries (1875); with J. Veitch 
he edited Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics 
and Logic, 4 vol. (1859-60). 


Manseriche, Pongo de, Andean gorge, 
South America. 

4°25’ S, 77°35’ W 

-Andes location and length 1:857h 

Man’s Fate (1934), translation of LA CONDI- 
TION HUMAINE (1933), novel by the French au- 
thor André Malraux, centred on abortive 
revolutionary activities in the Shanghai upris- 
ing of 1927, Drawn from personal experience, 
the work powerfully explores the psychology 
of the conspirators, exposing their pathetic 
solitude, tragic fate, and discovery of the 
brotherhood created by common action. The 
novel was awarded a Prix Goncourt. 

-French Existential novel development 13:294c 


Mansfeld, Ernst, Graf von (b. 1580, Lux- 
embourg—d. Nov. 29, 1626, Rakovica, now 


Mansfeld, engraving by Pieter de Jode, 1592 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


in Yugoslavia), Roman Catholic mercenary 
who fought for the Protestant cause during 
the Thirty Years’. War (1618-48); he was the 
Catholic League’s most dangerous opponent 
until his early death in 1626. 

An illegitimate son of Peter Ernst, Fiirst von 
Mansfeld, governor of the Spanish fortress in 
Luxembourg, Mansfeld entered the Habsburg 
army and fought in much of Europe. Al- 
though he was legitimized, the stigma of his 
birth adversely influenced his career, and dur- 
ing the first decade of the 17th century he 
gradually became an enemy of the House of 
Austria, At the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618), Mansfeld was in the service of the 
Protestant Union and, campaigning against 
the Habsburgs in Bohemia, captured Plzen 
(Pilsen). He nevertheless failed to support the 
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new Protestant Bohemian king, namely, the 
elector Palatine Frederick V, who was subse- 
quently defeated at the Battle of White 
Mountain (November 1620). For the next two 
years, however, he successfully defended the 
Elector’s Rhenish provinces against Gen. Jo- 
hann Tserclaes, Graf von Tilly, commanding 
the Catholic forces. By 1623, however, Frede- 
rick V’s treasury was exhausted. After futile 
negotiations with Austria and the French 
Huguenots, Mansfeld and his ally, Christian 
of Brunswick, marched through Lorraine and 
Flanders to enter the service of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, conquering and 
holding East Frisia until 1624. Mansfeld then 
acquired English subsidies for the entry of 
Denmark into the war. While Christian IV of 
Denmark fought Tilly in Lower Saxony, 
Mansfeld opposed the imperial general AlI- 
brecht von Wallenstein at Dessau but was un- 
able to dislodge him. Followed by Wallen- 
stein, Mansfeld then marched to Hungary 
with a new army in French pay to join forces 
with Prince Gabor Bethlen of Transylvania, 
who was fighting the Austrians in the Balkans. 
Epidemics caused considerable loss to both 
sides, and, after Gabor Bethlen negotiated 
separately with Austria, Mansfeld decided to 
enter the Venetian service; he died on his way 
toward Venetian territory. 


Mansfield, town and borough (1891) in Not- 
tinghamshire, England, on the River Maun. 

The parish church has Saxon origins, al- 
though the present building is largely early 
Norman in style. Mansfield was the chief town 
of Sherwood Forest (legendary base for the 
activities of Robin Hood, the medieval robber 
and popular hero, and his Merry Men), and 
the Forest court was held in the Moot Hall 
(built 1752). 

The population of Mansfield grew with the 
(19th century) expansion of coal mining and 
the hosiery industry, and both remain major 
employers of labour. Pop. (1973 est.) 58,450. 
53°9’ N, 1°11’ W 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Mansfield, town (township), Tolland Coun- 
ty, eastern Connecticut, U.S., on the Willi- 
mantic River, just north of Willimantic. It was 
originally a part of Windham and known as 
Ponde Town (Indian, Noubesetuck), a section 
of land given to John Mason of Norwich in 
1682 by the son of Uncas, a Mohegan sub- 
chief. In 1702 it was econ rae as a sepa- 
rate town and was renamed for Maj. Moses 
Mansfield, an early settler. Once a busy 
manufacturing centre, Mansfield has become 
essentially a residential, agricultural, and edu- 
cational community. It includes the villages of 
Gurleyville, Merrow, Eagleville, and Storrs 
(site of the University of Connecticut, founded 
1881). Pop. (1980) 20,634 
41°50’ N, 72°10’ W 
Mansfield, city, seat (1808) of Richland 
County, north central Ohio, U.S., on a fork of 
the Mohican River. Laid out in 1808, it was 
named for Jared Mansfield, surveyor general 
of the United States. The arrival of the Mans- 
field and Sandusky Railroad (1846; now Bal- 
timore and Ohio), followed by the Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne, and Chicago Railway (1849; now 
Penn Central) and the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway (1863; now Erie Lackawan- 
na), stimulated economic progress. 

Diversified manufactures include electric ap- 
pliances, automotive parts, sheet steel and 
plumbing equipment, and thermostats. A 
branch of Ohio State University is in the city. 

Features include Kingwood Center and Gar- 
dens; a log blockhouse from the War of 1812; 
a monument to John Chapman (Johnny Ap- 
pleseed), who lived there for nearly 20 years; 
and the Richland County Museum, 

Malabar Farm, 12 mi (19 km) south, was es- 
tablished by novelist Louis Bromfield. A not- 


ed winter sports centre, the city is the base for 
the Clear Fork Valley ski areas and the Snow 
Valley Toboggan Run. The Ohio Ski Carnival 
is held annually at nearby Snow Trails. Inc. 
town, 1828; city, 1857. Pop. (1980) city, 
Sie 927: metropolitan area (SMSA), 131,205. 
40°46’ N, 82°31’ 

-map, United el 18:908 

Mansfield, Joseph King Fenno (b. Dec. 
22, 1803, New Haven, Conn.—d. Sept. 18, 
1862, Antietam, Md.), Union general in the 
U.S. Civil War. Assigned to the command of 
the corps formerly under Gen. Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Mansfield was mortally wounded 
while supporting Gen. Joseph Hooker. He 
was commissioned major general of the U.S. 
Volunteers on July 18, 1862, only two months 
before his death at Antietam. 


Mansfield, Katherine, pseudonym of KATH- 
LEEN MANSFIELD BEAUCHAMP (b. Oct. 14, 1888, 
Wellington, N.Z.—d. Jan. 9, 1923, near Fon- 
tainebleau, Fr.), master of the short story, 
who evolved a distinctive prose style with 
many overtones of poetry. Her delicate sto- 
ries, focused upon internal, psychological con- 
flicts, have an obliqueness of narration and a 


Katherine Mansfield 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


subtlety of observation that reveal the influ- 
ence of Anton Chekhov. She, in turn, had 
much influence on the development of the 
short story as a form of literature. 

After her education (in Wellington and Lon- 
don) Katherine Mansfield left New Zealand at 
the age of 19 to establish herself in England as 
a writer. Her initial disillusion appears in the 
ill-humoured stories collected in Jn a German 
Pension (1911). Until 1914 she published sto- 
ries in Rhythm and The Blue Review, edited by 
the critic and essayist John Middleton Murry, 
whom she married in 1918 after her divorce 
from George Bowden. The death of her sol- 
dier brother in 1915 shocked her into a recog- 
nition that she owed what she termed a sacred 
debt to him and to the remembered places of 
her native country. “The Aloe” (1916), later 
revised as ‘‘Prelude” (1918), was the beginning 
of a series of short stories beautifully evoca- 
tive of her family memories of New Zealand. 
These, with others, were collected in Bliss 
(1920), which secured her reputation and is 
typical of her art. 

In the next two years Miss Mansfield did her 
best work, achieving the height of her powers 
in “The Garden Party” (1922), which includes 
“At the Bay,” “The Voyage,” ““The Stranger” 
(with New Zealand settings), and the classic 
“Daughters of the Late Colonel,” a subtle ac- 
count of genteel frustration, Her final work 
(apart from unfinished material) was pub- 
lished posthumously in The Dove’s Nest 
(1923) and Something Childish (1924). From 
her papers, Murry edited the Journal (1927, 
revised edition 1954), and he also published 
with annotations her letters to him (1928, re- 
vised edition 1951). The last five years of her 
life were shadowed by tuberculosis. 
-Lawrence friendship and quarrels 10:722g 
-New Zealand literature development 10:1231h 

-New Zealand novelists 13:292f 


Mansfield, Mount, highest point (4,393 ft 
{1,339 mJ) in Vermont, U.S., standing 20 mi 


(30 km) northeast of Burlington in the Green 
Mountains, a segment of the Appalachians. 
The mountain is actually a series of summits 


‘that together resemble the profile of a face. 


Individual peaks include the Adam’s Apple, 
Forehead, Nose, Upper and Lower Lips, and 


Mt. Mansfield in the Green Mountains near Stowe, Vt. 
Thomas B. Hollyman—Photo Researchers 


Chin (highest point). On its western side, the 
mountain descends more than 4,000 ft toward 
Lake Champlain. It is the focus of a resort 
area noted for winter sports. 

44°33’ N, 72°49’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Mansfield, Richard (b. May 24, 1854 or 
1857, Berlin—d. Aug. 30, 1907, New London, 
Conn.), one of the last of the great romantic 
actors. He was born while his mother was on 
a concert tour and until 1872, when they ar- 
rived for the first time in New York City, con- 
tinued tours of England and the Continent. In 
the U.S. young Mansfield turned alternately 
to singing, painting, and acting. Dissatisfied 
with his lack of accomplishment, he returned 
to England in 1877 and during the next six 
years achieved moderate success as a singer of 
light opera, principally of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, in the provinces. In the United States 
again, in 1882, he turned to the spoken drama 
and attracted considerable attention. Through 
the next 20 years he continued to build his 
reputation as an exciting, though frequently 
unpredictable, star. His chief roles were Jekyll 
and Hyde (1887), Richard III (1889), Beau 
Brummell (1890), Shylock (1893), and Cyrano 
(1898). In 1894 Mansfield produced Arms and 
the Man in New York, the first production of 
George Bernard Shaw in America. In 1906 his 
Peer Gynt was a success in its Chicago open- 
ing, but after moving it to New York, Mans- 
field collapsed, physically and nervously ex- 
hausted. 


Mansfield, William Murray, Ist earl of 
11:460 (b. March 2, 1705, Scone, Perthshire 
—d, March 20, 1793, London), chief justice of 
the King’s Bench from 1756 to 1788, who 
made important contributions to commercial 
law. 


’ Abstract of text biography. Educated at 


Christ Church, Oxford, Mansfield was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1730. In 1742 he 
was appointed solicitor general and in 1754 
attorney general, also acting as leader of the 
House of Commons, In 1756 he was appoint- 
ed chief justice of the King’s Bench and was 
made Baron Mansfield, becoming earl of 
Mansfield in 1776, Mansfield also held posi- 
tions in the Cabinet three times and served as 
speaker of the House of Lords. 

Mansfield’s major influence on Anglo- 
American law lies in commercial law. He 
helped make the international law of com- 
merce an integral part of the general law of 
England, trying to reform Britain’s land-cen- 
tred laws at a time when international trade 
was increasing. In addition to shaping the law 
of bills of exchange (drafts), promissory notes, 
and the bank check, Mansfield established a 
new field of jurisprudence, the law of marine 
insurance. 


mansfieldite (mineral): see scorodite. _ 


Mansfield Park CEIe novel by the English 
author Jane Austen about the perc Fanny 
Price who is brought up in the family of her 
rich uncle, Sir Thomas Bertram, and finally 


marries her cousin Edmund. The novel at- 
tacks superficiality. 


‘publication and criticism 2:379g 


Manship, Paul (b. Dec. 25, 1885, St. Paul, 
Minn.—d. Jan, 31, 1966, New York City), 
sculptor, whose subjects and modern general- 


ae 


Paul Manship, 1933 


Courtesy of Rockefeller Center, Inc. 


ized style were largely inspired by antique 
classical sculpture. To a lesser degree he also 
was influenced by the East, especially India. 
Trained in the U.S., he received a scholarship 
in 1909 to study at the American Academy in 
Rome. After three years abroad he settled in 
New York and developed a style distinctive 
for its simplified modelling and rhythmical 
patterns, 

Among his large decorative works—mostly 
in bronze—are “Dancer and Gazelles’”’ (1916), 
of which there are versions in several mu- 
seums; and the Prometheus Fountain (1934) 
in Rockefeller Center Plaza, New York City. 
He executed many portraits in marble; most 
striking are “Pauline Frances—Three Weeks 
Old” (1914; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City) and “John D. Rockefeller” 
(1918; John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Collec- 
tion). Manship’s depictions of animals have 
charmed young and old; particularly famous 
is the Paul J. Rainey memorial gateway at the 
Bronx Zoo, New York City (1934). 


Man’s Hope (novel): see Espoir, L’. 
Mansi (peoples): see Ostyaks and Voguls. 


Mansi (vocuL) language, member of the 
Finno-Ugric branch of the Uralic language 
family, classified in the Ob-Ugric subgroup. 
Spoken in the Soviet Union by about 4,000 
persons in the Khanty-Mansi National Okrug, 
Mansi is most closely related to the Khanty 
language (q.v.). See Ob-Ugric languages. 
‘distribution and history 18:1025c; map 1023 
Mansilla, Lucio (1831-1913), Argentine 
provincial governor. 

provincial political significance 1:1144d 

Man Singh, 16th-century Rajput leader al- 
lied with the Mughals. 

‘unsuccessful war with Pratap Singh 9:380h 


mansiones, in ancient Rome, large hostelries 
or inns located along main routes. 
situation on road system 8:1117h 


Mansion House, in London, residence of 
the lord mayor. j 
historical significance and use 11:98g 


manslaughter : see homicide. 


Manso, Giambattista (c. 1560-1645), Ital- 
jan nobleman and patron of learning. 
_+Milton’s dedicatory verse 12:206b 


Mansoa, town and municipality, central 
Guinea-Bissau, fronting on the estuary of the 
Rio Géba, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean 
(south). Its economy is agricultural, rice cul- 
ture predominating in the western coastal 
areas, palm in the centre and eastern coastal 
areas, with mixed forest in the northeast. 
Mans6a town (inland) is connected by road to 
Bissau, the capital of Guinea-Bissau. Pop. 
(1970) town, 15,503. 

12°05’ N, 15°20’ W 

‘area and population table 14:875 

‘map, Portuguese Guinea 14:874 


Manson, Sir Patrick (b. Oct. 3, 1844, Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeen—d. April 9, 1922, Lon- 
don), parasitologist who founded the field of 
tropical medicine. He was the first to discover 
(1877-79) that an insect (mosquito) can be 
host to a developing parasite (the worm Fi- 
laria bancrofti) of a human disease (filariasis, 
which occurs when the worms invade body 
tissues). He established an analogy with the 
life history of the malarial parasite and pub- 
lished his mosquito-malaria hypothesis in 
1894. His research, and Alphonse La- 
veran’s discovery of the malarial parasite, 
facilitated Sir Ronald Ross’s elucidation of 
the transmission of malaria by mosquitoes. 


Sir Patrick Manson, detail of an oil 
painting by J. Young Hunter, 1912; in the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, London 


By courtesy of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, London 


From 1866 to 1899 Manson practiced medi- 
cine in the Far East, where he was one of the 
first to introduce vaccination. He instituted 
the Medical School of Hong Kong, which de- 
veloped later (1911) into the University of 
Hong Kong. In 1890 he went to London, 
where he organized the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, afterward the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
disease transmission discovery 11:832e 


Manso River (Brazil): see Mortes River. 


Mansson, Olaf (Swedish historian): see 
Magnus, Olaus. 


Manstein, Erich von, originally ERICH VON 
LEWINSKI (b. Novy. 24, 1887, Berlin—d. June 
11, 1973, Irschenhausen, near Munich), field 
marshal who planned the assault against 
France in World War II. Adopted by Gen. 
Georg von Manstein, he began his military ca- 
reer in 1905. As chief of staff to Gen. Gerd 
von Rundstedt, he maintained that an ar- 
moured force could move through the Ar- 
dennes forest, and his plan was formally 
adopted in February 1940. Promoted to field 
marshal in 1942, Manstein served in the Sovi- 
et Union but, advocating retreat from Stalin- 
grad, was relieved of command in March 
1944, He was captured in 1945 and impris- 
oned for war crimes but released in 1953 be- 
cause of ill health. His memoirs were pub- 
lished as Verlorene Siege (1955; Lost Victo- 
ries, 1958) 

‘Operation Barbarossa participation 16:79f 


Mansir, called ustap (“Master”) MANSOUR, a 
leading member of the 17th-century Jahangir 


atelier of Mughal painters, famed for his ani- 


mal and bird studies. The emperor Jahangir 


579 Mansir, al- 


honoured him with the title Nadir-ul-‘Asr 
(“Wonder of the Age”), and in his memoirs 
Jahangir praises Mansur as “unique in his gen- 
eration” in the art of drawing. 

Manstr made many studies of natural life 
under the direct orders of his patron, who was 
passionately fond of recording the rare speci- 
mens that were brought before him. A turkey 
cock painted c. 1612 (Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London) is attributed to Mansir and 
marks the bird’s first appearance in India. 
Similarly, while on a trip to the Kashmir Val- 
ley, Jahangir ordered Manstr to paint as 
many varieties of local flowers as possible, 
stating in his memoirs that the number depict- 
ed exceeded 100. 

-bird and animal studies 17:200e 


Mansir, Abu ‘Amir al-, more complete 
name MUHAMMAD IBN ABU “AMIR AL-MANSUR, 
known as ALMANZOR in medieval Latin and 
Spanish texts (b. c. 938—d. Aug. 10, 1002, 
Spain), the chief minister and virtual ruler of 
the Umayyad caliphate of Cordoba for 24 
years. 

Manstr was descended from a member of 
the Arab army that conquered Spain. He be- 
gan his career as a professional letter writer, 
becoming the protégé (and supposedly the 
lover) of the mother of the young caliph Hi- 
sham II (first reign 976-1009). In 978, with 
the aid of his father-in-law, General Ghalib, 
he overthrew and succeeded the vizier (chief 
minister). By giving African territories local 
independence under Umayyad suzerainty, 
Manstr reduced the drain on government re- 
sources. He replaced Slavs in the Cordoban 
army with Berber and Christian mercenaries 
and conducted a series of successful cam- 
paigns against the Christian states of northern 
Spain, including one against the great shrine 
of Santiago de Compostela in 997, In 981 he 
assumed the honorific title of al-Mansir bi- 
Allah (“Made Victorious by God”’), exercising 
supreme power in Cordoba, and in 994 he 
adopted the title of al-Malik al-Karim (“No- 
ble King’), while the Caliph continued as 
nominal chief of state. 

Mansur died on the way back from a cam- 
paign against Castile, the 50th of his expedi- 
tions, and was succeeded by his son; but his 
family, known as the ‘Amirids, retained power 
for only a few more years. 


Mansir, Abi ol-Qasem (Persian poet): see 
Ferdowsi. 


Mansir, Abi Yisuf Ya‘qib al-, more 
complete name ABU YUSUF YA‘QUB IBN ‘ABD 
AL-MU MIN AL-MANSUR (b. c. 1160—d. Jan. 23, 
1199, Marrakesh, Morocco), third ruler of the 
Mu’minid dynasty of Spain and North Africa, 
who during his reign (1184-99) brought the 
power of his dynasty to its zenith. 

When his father, Abi Ya‘qab Yusuf, died on 
July 29, 1184, Aba Yasuf Ya‘qib succeeded 
to the throne with minor difficulties. In 
November factious tribes in Algeria captured 
Algiers and other towns, but by 1188 he had 
pacified his African territories and returned to 
his Spanish possessions to check the en- 
croachments of the Portuguese and Castilians. 
His efforts took seven years—until the Battle 
of Alarcos (July 18, 1195), when he decisively 
defeated the Castilian army of Alfonso VIII 
and took the title of al-Mansur (“‘the Victor’). 
The following year he advanced as far as Ma- 
drid but was unable to take it. 

Having defeated all of his enemies, al-Man- 
str returned to Marrakesh, where he went 
into partial retirement and appointed his son 
Muhammad as his heir. Al-Manstr was a 
great builder of public works, many of which 
still stand. 


Mansur, al- 11:461, more complete name 
ABU JA‘FAR AL- MANSuR, also known as AL- 
MANSUR AL-‘ABBASI (b. between 709 and 714, 
al-Humaymah, now in Jordan—d. Oct. 775, 
Mecca), the second caliph of the “Abbasid 


Manstrah, al- 580 


dynasty, generally regarded as the real found- 
er of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 

Abstract of text biography. Al-Manstr’s fa- 
ther was a great-grandson of “Abbas (an uncle 
of the Prophet Muhammad), and his mother 
was a Berber slave. Upon the death in 754 of 
his brother as-Saffah, the first ‘Abbasid ca- 
liph, al-Manstr became caliph. He wiped out 
the last remnants of resistance by the deposed 
Umayyad dynasty and he helped cut the ‘Ab- 
basids free from the movement that had 
brought them to power. His most lasting 
monument is the city of Baghdad, construc- 
tion of which was begun at his command in 
762. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-‘Abbasid consolidation of power 3:635h 
-Baghdad’s original construction 2:585f 
-Barmakid political influence 2:723h 
‘foundation and design of Baghdad 18:1071g 
-Ja‘far and Shi‘ite threat to caliphate 10:6c 
-Shii revolt suppression 11:991h 


Mansirah, al- (Egypt): see al-Manstrah. 


Manstr al-Hallaj (Islamic mystic): see Hal- 
1aj, al-. 


Mansur Shah (d. 1477), sultan from 1459 of 
Malacca (now Melaka, Malaysia). During his 
reign the port kingdom grew into a great em- 
pire that came to include much of Malaya and 
eastern Sumatra. 


Mansus (written 1638-39), Latin poem by 
John Milton. 
‘dedication and theme and planned 

epic 12:206a 


Manta, port city Manabi province, western 
Ecuador, on the Bahia (bay) de Manta. Origi- 
nally known as Jocay (Golden Doors), it was 
inhabited in 3000 Bc and was a Manta Indian 
capital by ap 1200. Under Spanish rule it was 
renamed Manta and was reorganized by the 
conquistador Francisco Pancheco in 1535. In 
1565, families from Portoviejo were moved to 
the town, which was again renamed San Pa- 
blo de Manta (officially Manta in 1965), A 
commercial centre known primarily for the 
export of Panama hats, it also ships coffee, 
cacao, oilseeds, and tagua nuts (vegetable ivo- 
ry). Processed food, lumber, leather, and cot- 
ton textiles are important. Deep-sea commer- 
cial fishing and tourism are based on seaside 
resort and fishing facilities. Pop. (1974) 
63,514. 

0°57' S, 80°44’ W 

-map, Ecuador 6:286 

manta (fish): see devil ray. 


Mantegna, Andrea 11:462 (b. 1431?, near 
Vicenza, Italy—d. Sept. 13, 1506, Mantua), 
painter and engraver, the first fully Renais- 
sance artist of northern Italy; his achieve- 
ments reached their height in fresco painting. 
Abstract of text biography. Mantegna’s for- 
mative years were spent in Padua. His ap- 
pointment (1459) as court painter in Mantua 
enabled him to carry out in 1474 his best 
known surviving work, the Camera degli 
Sposi (Wedding Chamber), or Camera Picta 
(Painted Room) in the Palazzo Ducale, in 
which he developed a self-consistent illusion 
of a total environment. Mantegna’s other 
principal works include the Ovetari Chapel 
frescoes (1448-55) in the Eremitani Church, 
Padua, and the series of paintings known as 
the “Triumph of Caesar” (begun c. 1486; now 
in Hampton Court Palace, Eng.), in which he 
reached the peak of his late style. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-“Arrival of Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga,” 

fresco; illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, 
Plate 9 

“ceramic istoriato style influences 14:906c 
-Correggio’s work and style comparison 5:190d 
“engraving style 14:1086e 

‘painting style and printmaking 19:399f 
-Renaissance floral painting 7:415e; illus. 416 


Mantell, Gideon Algernon (b. Feb. 3, 
1790, Lewes, Sussex—d. Nov. 10, 1852, Lon- 
don), physician, geologist, and paleontologist 


Mantell, detail of an engraving by an 
unknown artist 
The Mansell Collection 


who discovered four of the five genera of 
dinosaurs known during his time. He studied 
the paleontology of the Mesozoic Era 
(225,000,000 to 65,000,000 years ago), par- 
ticularly in Sussex, a region he made famous 
in the history of geological discovery. He 
demonstrated the freshwater origin of the 
Wealden Series of the Cretaceous Period 
(136,000,000 to 65,000,000 years ago), and 
from them he brought to light.and described 
the remarkable dinosaurian reptiles known as 
Iguanodon, Hylaeosaurus, Pelorosaurus, and 
Regnosaurus. He also described the Triassic 
(225,000,000 to 190,000,000 years old) reptile 
Telerpeton elginense. 

Mantell’s major works include The Fossils of 
the South Downs, or Illustrations of the Geolo- 
gy of Sussex (1822) and Medals of Creation 
(1844). 


mantelletta, a nonliturgical vestment worn 
over the rochet in the manner of a vest by Ro- 
man Catholic dignitaries for ceremonial occa- 
sions, It reaches below the knees, is made of 
silk or satin, is fastened at the neck, and opens 
down the front. It corresponds to the cassock 
in colour: e.g., purple for bishops, red for car- 
dinals, and white for the pope. The mantelleta 
was worn before the 13th century and derived 
from the cope. 


Manteq ot-teyr, English pirDs’ CONVERSA- 
TION, Persian epic mystical poem by Farid od- 
Din ‘Attar (d. c. 1220). See also ‘Attar, Farid 
od-Din. 

‘mystical theme and imagery 9:963g 

‘myth and legend impact 9:949e 


Manteuffel, Edwin (Hans Karl), Freiherr 
von (b. Feb. 24, 1809, Dresden, now in East 
Germany—d. June 17, 1885, Carlsbad, 
Bohemia, now in Czechoslovakia), Prussian 
field marshal, a victorious general and able 
diplomat of the Bismarck period. A cavalry- 
man from 1827, he became aide-de-camp to 
Frederick William IV of Prussia during the 


; 
u J - : 

Edwin, Freiherr von Manteuffel, c. 1855 

By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


revolution of 1848. In 1854, during the Cri- 

mean War, he went on two diplomatic mis- 

sions to Vienna and one to St. Petersburg 

(now Leningrad), where he persuaded Emper- 

or Nicholas I to withdraw Russian troops 

from the Danubian principalities. He then re- 

turned to Vienna to dissuade Austria from 

joining the war against Russia. In 1857 he was 

appointed chief of the Prussian military Cabi- - 
net and in 1861 was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general. 

After service in the war against Denmark 
(1864), Manteuffel was made governor of 
Schleswig. During the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866) he occupied Holstein, led a division 
against the Hanoverians, and in July assumed 
command of the Army of the Main. Finally, 
he was delegated to explain Prussia’s German 
policy to the Russians. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870-71, 
Manteuffel led the I Corps and distinguished 
himself in the battles of Colombey-Neuilly 
and Noisseville. As commander of the 1st 
Army (from October 1870), he won the Battle 
of Amiens (November 27) and occupied Rou- 
en (December 6). Commanding the newly 
formed Army of the South (January 1871), he 
quickly overcame resistance in the south of 
France. When this unit was disbanded, he 
became commander of the 2nd Army. From 
June 1871 to September 1873 Manteuffel 
commanded the Prussian occupation forces in 
France, exhibiting remarkable tact. He then 
was made a field marshal and military gover- 
nor of Berlin. 

After the Congress of Berlin in 1878 Man- 
teuffel once more went on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Russia, and from 1879 he was German 
imperial governor of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Manteuffel, Hasso, Freiherr von (1897- 
1978), German army officer and politician, 
commander of the 5th Panzer Army in the 
Battle of the Bulge (g.v.) of World War II. 
‘Battle of the Bulge role 19:1010c 


mantic, a diviner who predicts the future in 
oracular statements. 
‘prophetic divination types 15:62f 


mantid, also called Mantis, any large (about 
5 centimetres [2 inches] long), slow-moving in- 


ee i y* 
Praying mantid (Mantis) 


Lia E. Munson—Root Resources 


sect of the family Mantidae (order Dictyop- 
tera). The 2,000 species are characterized by 
an elongated prothorax (i.e., first thoracic seg- 
ment) and front legs modified so that the tibia 
of the lower leg fits into a spined groove in the 
femur of the upper leg. The mantid, which 
feeds exclusively on living insects, seizes its 
prey in a viselike grip. When alarmed, the 
mantid assumes a “threatening” attitude: it 
raises and rustles its wings (if it is a winged 
species) and often displays bright warning 
coloration, Usually found among vegetation 
rather than on the ground, a mantid may be 
disguised to resemble green or brown foliage, 
a dried leaf, a slender twig, a lichen, a brightly 
coloured flower, or an ant. This camouflage 
hides it from predators and also makes it in- 
conspicuous as it stalks or awaits victims. The 
female, who often eats the male after they 
mate, lays about 200 eggs in a large cocoon- 
like capsule (ootheca), which serves to protect 
the eggs during adverse weather conditions or 


from enemies. The nymph, which lacks wings 
but otherwise closely resembles the adult, 
emerges with other nymphs; often they eat 
each other. 

The majority of the more than 1,500 mantid 
species are tropical or subtropical. Represen- 
tative European genera are Mantis (M. religi- 
osa is the most widespread), Ameles, Iris, and 
Empusa. North American genera include 
Stagmomantis (S. carolina is widely distribut- 
ed), Litaneutria (L. minor, a small western 
species, is the sole mantid native to Canada), 
and Thesprotia and Oligonicella (both very 
slender forms). M. religiosa, Iris oratoria, Te- 
nodera angustipennis, and T. aridifolia sinensis 
have been introduced into North America. 
The last species is the familiar Chinese man- 
tid, which is native to many parts of eastern 
Asia and is the largest mantid in North 
America; it ranges from 7 to 10 centimetres in 
length. 

The name mantis, which means ‘“‘diviner,” 
was given to this insect by the ancient Greeks 
because they believed that it had supernatural 
powers; its current name, “soothsayer,” also 
reflects this belief. Numerous myths and leg- 
ends are associated with the mantid because it 
can remain motionless or sway gently back 
and forth, with head raised and front legs out- 
stretched in an apparent attitude of supplica- 
tion. According to superstition, the brown 
saliva of a mantid can cause blindness in a 
man, and a mantid, if eaten, can kill a horse 
or mule. The common name praying mantid 
and the scientific name Mantis religiosa, 
together with many other names such as 
Gottesanbeterin (German), prie- Dieu 
(French), prega-Diou (Provencal), and the 
West Indian “‘god-horse,” suggest piety. The 
names “‘devil’s horse” and ‘“‘mule killer’ also 
are used. Since all mantids are ferocious car- 
nivores the term “preying” rather than “‘pray- 
ing” may better describe this insect. 

Be rae type characteristics 13:743d; 
us. 
‘praying mantis feeding behaviour and 
predation 7:209c 


mantidfly (insect): see mantispid. 


Mantineia, in ancient Greece, a city of Ar- 
cadia, situated about eight miles north of 
modern Tripolis between Mt. Mainalon and 
Mt. Artemision, mentioned as a source of sol- 
diers in the catalog of ships in Book II of Ho- 
mer’s /liad. It was the site of three ancient 
battles. Until the early 5th century sc, it had 
been a cluster of five villages, but, at the 
suggestion of Argos, the villages were merged 
into one city. 

Mantineia generally sided with Sparta, espe- 
cially during the revolt of the Messenian hel- 
ots (464 Bc). During the Peloponnesian War, 
however, it formed an alliance with Elis, Ar- 
gos, and Athens against Sparta, only to be de- 
feated at the first Battle of Mantineia in 418 
by the Spartan forces of King Agis. In 362 the 
city was again prominent when the Theban 
army, cleverly outmanoeuvring the Spartan 
troops, won the battle and lost their com- 
mander, Epaminondas, in an encounter on the 
Mantineian Plain. 

The last notable event at the site occurred in 
207 sc, when Philopoemen, commanding the 
forces of the Achaean League, routed Ma- 
chanidas, tyrant of Sparta, there. By the later 
Roman Empire, Mantineia had dwindled to a 
mere village, and from the 6th century AD un- 
til it disappeared under Ottoman rule it bore 
the Slavic name Goritza. 


Mantiqueira Mountains, Portuguese seERRA 
DA MANTIQUEIRA, range of eastern Brazil, rise 
abruptly from the northwest bank of the Rio 
Paraiba do Sul and run northeastward for ap- 
proximately 200 mi (320 km), reaching a 
height of 9,255 ft (2,821 m) in the Pico das 
Agulhas Negras. The mountains, which even- 
tually merge with the Serra do Espinhaco, 
were originally forest-covered except for the 
peaks that rise above the tree line. They pro- 


‘all 


vide charcoal and pasture for cattle; on the 
lower slopes there are several health resorts, 
including Campos do Jordao. 

22°00’ S, 44°45’ W 

‘geography of Minas Gerais 12:222e 

-resort importance and climate 15:853b 


mantis (insect): see mantid. 


mantispid, also called MANTISFLY, Or MANTID- 
FLY, any insect of the neuropteran family 
Mantispidae, usually found in tropical and 
subtropical areas. The adult mantispid bears 
a superficial resemblance to the praying man- 
tid (order Orthoptera). The European man- 
tispid (Mantispa styriaca) is 12 to 20 mil- 
limetres long and has a wingspread of about 
25 millimetres. The female fastens rose-col- 
oured eggs to long, slender stalks. Two larval 
forms parasitize eggs and young of the spider 
genus Lycosa. One larval form is active and 
has well-developed legs and a squarish head; 
the second is a fat white grub with short legs. 
The fully grown larva (7 to 10 millimetres 
long) spins a silken cocoon before its first pu- 
pal stage; the second pupal stage, however, is 
active, and there is no cocoon. 


Mantispid 
ES. Ross 


The larvae of the Brazilian mantispid (Sym- 
phasis varia) are parasitic on wasps and pu- 
pate in the wasp nest. 
-classification and distinguishing 

features 12:1070a 


mantissa (mathematics): see logarithm. 


mantis shrimp, any member of the marine 
crustacean order Stomatopoda, especially 
members of the genus Squilla. Mantis shrimps 
are so called because the second pair of limbs 
are greatly enlarged and shaped like the large 
grasping forelimbs of the praying mantid, or 
mantis, an insect. 

The Stomatopoda, a widely distributed 
group consisting of more than 250 species, 
vary in size from 1 to 30 centimetres (0.4 to 12 
inches). They occur in coastal waters but are 
sometimes found as deep as 1,300 metres 
(about 4,300 feet). Many species live in bur- 
rows. Both adults and larvae are excellent 
swimmers, 

Squilla mantis, which grows to 20 cen- 
timetres (about 8 inches), is common in the 
Mediterranean Sea and in nearby regions of 
the Atlantic Ocean. It lives on muddy bot- 
toms and among organic debris. S. empusa, 
which grows to 20 centimetres, is the com- 
monest species on the Atlantic coast of North 
America. Oratosquilla oratoria, which also 
grows to 20 centimetres, is taken commercial- 
ly in waters off the coast of Japan for human 
consumption. 

-classification and general features 5:318d; 

illus. 312 


mantle, a cloak fashioned from a rectangular 
piece of cloth, usually sleeveless, of varying 
width and length, wrapped loosely around the 
body. Usually worn as an outer garment in 
the ancient Mediterranean world, it developed 
in different styles, colours, and materials. The 
Greek chlamys (worn only by men) was a 
short mantle draped around the upper shoul- 
ders, pinned on the right shoulder with a 
brooch. It left the right arm free and was of- 
ten used by travellers and military men. The 
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Greek himation (q.v.), draped in various ways, 
was a larger Greek mantle. 


Aeschines wearing the Greek himation, 
late 4th century BC; in the Museo 
Nazionale, Naples 

Alinari 


Some Christian religious vestments, such as 
the cope and the pallium, probably developed 
from the mantle. 

-clothing’s stylistic development 5:1016c; 
illus. 1024 


mantle, or PALLIUM, in biology, soft covering, 
formed from the body wall, of brachiopods 
and mollusks; also, the fleshy outer covering, 
sometimes strengthened by calcified plates, of 
barnacles, or the flexible body wall -of tu- 
nicates. The mantle of mollusks and brachio- 
pods secretes the shell if one is present. It also 
forms a mantle cavity between itself and the 
body. The brachiopod mantle has a dorsal 
and a ventral lobe covered with small papillae 
(nipple-like projections) that penetrate into 
the shell. The molluscan mantle has a left and 
a right lobe and, as in bivalves, may be joined 
at the edge to form siphons for circulating wa- 
ter in the mantle cavity. 
‘bivalve structural features 2:1088c 
-helical smooth muscle in squids 12:644d 
-locomotion, respiration, and evolutionary 
trends in mollusks 12:326h passim to 329d 
-locomotion and anatomy of octopus and squid 
3:1150h passim to 1152f 
-snail shell secretion and anatomy 7:953e 


Mantle, Mickey (Charles) (1931- __), U.S. 
baseball player with the New York Yankees 
from 1951 to 1968, famous as a powerful 
switch hitter (both right-handed and _ left- 
handed) and as a fast base runner. He hit 536 
homeruns. He was elected to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame in 1974. 


mantle of the Earth, that part of the Earth 

between the crust and the core; the Mohoro- 

vicié Discontinuity, which demarcates the 

crust from the mantle, lies at an average dis- 

tance of 30 kilometres (19 miles) beneath the 

surface; the core lies about 3,000 kilometres 

(1,900 miles) beneath. Formerly considered to 

be fairly uniform in composition, the mantle is 

now regarded as being composed of regions 

bounded by interfaces and being divided into 

upper and lower parts. Observed variations in 

seismic velocities suggest that the upper man- 

tle is less homogeneous than the lower. See 

also crust-mantle model. 

-basalt formation under pressure 9:217g 

-Clark-Ringwood mineralogical model 16:764a 

-composition and olivine metamorphism 
6:703a; tables 

-densities and percent of Earth 6:10b 

-Earth cross section illus. 1 6:36 

-Earth’s geochemical differentiation 6:712c 

-Earth’s magnetic field origins 6:32h 

-electrical conductivity measurements 15:963b 

-formation from igneous rock 11:587h 

-gravity anomalies and density distributions 
6:23f; illus. 

-heat flow and convection model 6:25d 

-island arcs and landform evolution 9:1026f 


mantle transition zone 582 


-mechanical properties 6:39d; table 38 
‘metamorphic rock occurrence 12:2f 
‘mountain and tectonic plate structure 12:578h 
‘new global tectonics concept 9:1030c 
‘olivine occurrence and polymorphism 13:562h 
‘pediment composition and 
distribution 13:1103g passim to 1106e 
*peridotite phase transformations 7:1026h 
possible phlogopite occurrence 12:96a 
‘proposed composition and magma 
origin 9:221c 
-sea-floor spreading and convection currents 
16:443d; illus. 
‘seismic occurrences, depths, and waves 6:70b 
‘seismic velocities 13:473c 
‘Structure, composition, and seismology 6:51h; 
illus. 49 
“water occurrence possibility 1:710e 


mantle transition zone, change in chemical 
composition or mineralogic crystal structure 
in the Earth’s mantle that appears as a subtle 
increase in the velocity of seismic waves. 

In basalt-eclogite transition, for example, al- 
though the two rock types have almost identi- 
cal chemical compositions, eclogite is a granu- 
lar rock composed principally of garnet and 
pyroxene, whereas basalt usually is an extru- 
sive rock composed principally of calcic pla- 
gioclase and pyroxene. The Mohorovicié Dis- 
continuity within the upper mantle may be 
due to a transition from basalt (or gabbro) to 
eclogite. 

In olivine-spinel transition, a seismic discon- 
tinuity at a depth of about 400 kilometres 
(250 miles) may be due to the transition of 
pyroxene to garnet and of olivine to a mineral 
with the crystallographic structure of spinel. 

In the serpentinite-peridotite boundary, a 
possible compositional and phase transition 
exists in the upper mantle where water is add- 
ed to previously existing olivine and pyroxene, 
which thus are altered to the mineral serpen- 
tinite. This process has been called on to ex- 
plain both the uniformity of oceanic lavas and 
upper mantle convection phenomena. It has 
been suggested that water contained in ser- 
pentinite at the top of the mantle is lost to sur- 
rounding rocks in the heating of the downgo- 
ing material at the edge of a convection cell. 


mantling, also called LAMBREQUIN, in herald- 
ry, the use of a cloak as background for a coat 
of arms. 

“heraldic arms structure 8:785e; illus. 


Manto (Greek: Prophetess), in Greek legend, 
the daughter and assistant of the Theban 
prophet Tiresias. After the sack of Thebes by 
the Epigoni (the sons of the seven champions 
who fought against Thebes), she was dedicat- 
ed to Apollo at his oracular shrine of Delphi 
as the fairest of the spoil. Fulfilling an utter- 
ance of the oracle, she married Rhacius the 
Cretan and founded in Ionia the famous 
Apolline oracle centre of Claros. Her son was 
the seer Mopsus. 


Mantoo, Saadat Hussan (1912-55), Paki- 
stani writer, 
-style and influence on playwrights 17:17la 


Mantova (Italy): see Mantua. 


mantra, in Hinduism and Buddhism, a sacred 
utterance (syllable, word, or verse) considered 
to possess mystical or spiritual efficacy. While 
often regarded as a purely mechanical means 
of obtaining worldly or spiritual ends, man- 
tras are also the subject of more sophisticated 
speculation. A single syllable—the bija- 
(“seed”) mantra is said to represent the es- 
sence of an entire philosophy that can be mys- 
tically assimilated through repetition of the 
mantra. The bija-mantra is the most powerful 
of all mantras, for it potentially can become 
the concept or the deity it represents. Thus, 
the sacred syllable om is said to evoke the en- 
tire Veda or (an alternate explanation) the 
three greatest Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. 

Mantras continue to be an important feature 


of Hindu religious rites and domestic ceremo- 
nies. Initiation into many sects involves the 
whispering of a secret mantra into the ear of 
the initiate by the guru (spiritual teacher). The 
“Gayatri” mantra, an invocation to the sun 
god Savitr, is formally transmitted to the up- 
per caste boy when he is invested with the sa- 
cred thread and should thereafter be recited 
by him daily. 

In Buddhism, Mantrayana (The Way of the 
Mantra) was the name given to an important 
Tantric movement (see Vajrayana). The utter- 
ance of the mantra, om mani padme him, is 
one of most characteristic religious practices 
of Tibet. 

-creedal expression in ritual 5:244c 
‘definition and usage 3:396g 

-Hindu beliefs and practices 8:890e 
Hindu image worshipping use 3:985b 
‘monastic meditation initiation 12:340h 
“mystical concepts and applications 8:924b 
‘mystical significance in training 8:926d 
sacred experience and sound 16:124a 
“sacred scripture recitation concept 16:126g 
-Shingon emphasis on esoteric 10:102h 
*symbolism and mystical practice 17:905d 
-Tantric salvation rites 8:913h 

Tantric use as source of power 8:896d 

- Tibetan Buddhist vocal music 3:1126h 


Mantrayana (Buddhism): see Vajrayana. 


Mantra Yoga, course of Yoga training em- 
phasizing the continual repetition of syllables 
and phrases with spiritual power (mantras) as 
a means of dissociating the consciousness. 
Tantra sect’s special forms of yoga 8:896e 


Mantua, Italian MANtTova, capital of Man- 
tova province, Lombardia (Lombardy) re- 
gion, northern Italy, surrounded on three 
sides by lakes formed by the Mincio River, 
southwest of Verona. It originated in settle- 
ments of the Etruscans and later of the Gallic 
Cenomani. Roman colonization began c. 220 
BC, and the great Latin poet Virgil was born at 
nearby Andes in 70 Bc. In the 11th century 
Mantua became a fief of Boniface of Canossa, 
marquis of Tuscany, After the death of Matil- 
da of Tuscany in 1115, the city secured a com- 
munal government, and during that period 
(1167) Mantua joined the Lombard League 
(an alliance of north Italian towns) against the 
policies of the emperor Frederick I Barbaros- 
sa. The Bonacolsi family gained control in 
1276. In 1328 the Bonacolsi were driven out 
by the Gonzagas, under whom the city en- 
joyed a period of political prestige and cultur- 
al splendour until 1707, when it became a fief 
of the Austrian Empire and was heavily for- 
tified as the southwest corner of the imperial 
“Quadrilateral.” Dominated by the French 
from 1797, it was returned to Austria in 1814, 
Mantua contributed to the cause of the Risor- 
gimento (movement for national indepen- 
dence) and was joined to the Kingdom of It- 
aly in 1866, 

A bishopric, its cathedral was rebuilt in the 
16th century after designs by Giulio Romano. 
The church of S, Andrea (begun 1472), which 
shares the privileges of the cathedral, was de- 
signed by Leon Battista Alberti. Other nota- 
ble churches include the restored Rotonda of 
S. Lorenzo (1082) and the churches of S. 
Sebastiano (1460-70) by Alberti and S. Fran- 
cesco (1304). Secular landmarks include the 
Castello di S. Giorgio (1395-1406) by Bar- 
tolino da Novara with frescoes by Andrea 
Mantegna; the vast ducal palace (begun c. 
1290); the Palazzo del Te (1525-35), designed 
by Romano; the 13th-15th-century Palazzo 
della Ragione; and numerous other palaces 
and mansions. The city’s cultural institutions 
include the Accademia Virgiliana, containing 
a Teatro Scientifico designed by Antonio 
Bibiena (1769); the valuable library, founded 
in 1780 by the Austrian empress Maria There- 
sa; and the Archivio de Stato. The houses of 
the artists Mantegna and Romano have been 
preserved, 

Mantua’s economy is primarily concerned 
with the processing and shipping of agricul- 
tural products. The city is a centre of road, 


rail, and water transportation; industrializa- 
tion increased after World War II and the 
population grew rapidly. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
mun., 67,151. 

45°09’ N, 10°48’ BE 

‘district area and population, table 1 9:1094 
-Mantegna’s years as court painter 11:463c 
‘map, Italy 9:1088 

-Renaissance political development 9:1140e 
‘Rubens’ artistic and tourist advantages 16:1h 


Mantua, Siege of (June 4, 1796-Feb. 2, 
1797), the crucial episode in Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s first Italian campaign; his success at 
Mantua excluded the Austrians from northern 
Italy. The city was easy to besiege: the only 
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Sites associated with the Siege of Mantua 


Adapted from R.W. Phipps, The Armies of the First French Republic (1935): 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford 


access to it was via five causeways over the 
Mincio River, The two Austrian commanders, 
Count Dagobert Siegmund Graf von Wurms- 
er and Baron Josef Alvintzy, in four successive 
tries, repeated the same mistakes of giving pri- 
ority to lifting the Siege of Mantua, rather 
than first trying to destroy Napoleon’s 40,000- 
man Army of Italy, and of deploying their ar- 
mies too far apart to coordinate their attacks 
effectively. Napoleon utilized his central posi- 
tion and greater mobility to “divide and con- 
quer.” 

The Austrian garrison of 13,000 men, be- 
sieged since June 4, was at the point of surren- 
der in late July when the first relief force ar- 
rived. This force was divided between Wurms- 
er’s 24,000 troops, advancing down the Adige 
River toward Mantua, and P.V. Quas- 
danovich’s 18,000 troops, advancing down the 
Chiese River west of Lake Garda, Napoleon 
unexpectedly lifted the siege on July 31, and 
Wurmser wasted two days supplying the city. 
Meanwhile, Napoleon moved against Quas- 
danovich, defeating him at Lonato on August 
3. Quasdanovich then withdrew northward, 
and Napoleon turned to meet Wurmser, de- 
feating him at Castiglione on August 5. Ca- 
stiglione was the prototype of a dozen major 
Napoleonic battles. Napoleon used a frontal 
pinning attack to hold Wurmser where he 
wanted him, while sending a division to attack 
the enemy’s rear, thus causing confusion and 
blocking the Austrian line of retreat. He then 
launched his decisive thrust at the crucial 
place in the Austrian main line. At Casti- 
glione, Napoleon’s timing of the attacks was 
not precise enough; Wurmser kept his balance 
and retreated in good order. 

The second Austrian advance was divided 
between Wurmser’s 26,000 troops, advancing 
down the Brenta Valley, and Gen. Paul 
Davidovich’s 26,000 troops, supposedly pro- 
tecting Wurmser’s rear, around Trent. Na- 
poleon concentrated ‘unexpectedly against 
Davidovich, defeated him at Caliano, and 
forced him back to the Tirol during Septem- 
ber 2 to September 5. Napoleon then boldly 
went after Wurmser to hit him from the rear. 
He caught and sharply defeated Wurmser at 
Bassano on September 8. Wurmser then sur- 
prised Napoleon. Instead of ete to the 
Austrian base at Trieste, he outmarched the 
French and fought his way into Mantua, with — 


‘ 


& 12,000 remaining men, thus putting further 
pressure on its diminished supplies, 

The third Austrian advance, in early Novem- 
ber, was divided between Alvintzy’s 28,700 
troops, marching toward Vicenza from the 
east, and Davidovich’s 18,400 troops, advanc- 
ing down the Adige. Davidovich was stopped 
by November 9 by an 8,000-man blocking 
force. Napoleon meanwhile marched his 
troops rapidly to hit Alvintzy from the rear at 
Arcola (Arcole). Between November 15 and 
November 17 Alvintzy, in a poor position on 
marshy ground, lost confidence and retreated 
eastward. By November 21 Napoleon had 
forced Davidovich to retreat as well. 

The final Austrian advance, in January, was 
divided between 28,000 troops under Al- 
vintzy, coming down the Adige, and 15,000 
troops under Bajalich and Giovanni di Pro- 
vera, marching toward Verona and Mantua 
from the east. Napoleon again forced Alvintzy 
to fight on unfavourable terrain and defeated 
him at the Battle of Rivoli on January 14. Na- 
poleon’s vigorous pursuit of the retreating 
Austrians prevented Alvintzy from regrouping 
for another battle. Meanwhile, Provera 
slipped around P.-F.-C. Augereau’s blocking 
force around Legnano and reached Mantua. 
Provera and the garrison troops under 
Wurmser then attempted to break the siege, 
but Napoleon rushed weary troops from 
Rivoli to aid Augereau by surrounding Prov- 
era’s column. It surrendered on January 16. 
Wurmser could expect no further relief before 
spring and capitulated on February 2. Napo- 
leon had virtually completed his conquest of 
northern Italy and established his reputation 
as a great military leader. 

-Napoleon’s Italian campaign 7:722b 


Mantuan Succession, War of the (1628- 
31), phase of the Thirty Years’ War in which 
France contended with the Habsburgs for in- 
fluence over the Italian duchy of Mantua. 
-Mazarin’s pacification effort 11:725d 
-Richelieu’s basis for French 

involvement 7:633a 
-Thirty Years’ War military events 18:339c 


man-tzu, name applied to the population of 
southern China in the 13th century, at the 
time of the Mongol emperor Kublai Khan. 
-Mongol relationship and disadvantage 4:343b 
‘Mongol rule and Chinese society 10:543b 


Manu, in the mythology of India the first 
man, and the legendary author of an impor- 
tant Sanskrit code of law, the Manu-smrti. 
The name is cognate with the Indo-European 
“man,” and also has an etymological connec- 
tion with the Sanskrit verb man-, “‘to think.” 
Manu appears in the Vedas as the performer 
of the first sacrifice. He is also known as the 
first king, and most rulers of medieval India 
traced their genealogy back to him, either 
through his son (the solar line), or his daugh- 
ter (the lunar line). 

In the story of the great flood, Manu com- 
bines the characteristics of Noah with those of 
Adam. The Satapatha Brahmana recounts 
how he was warned by a fish, to whom he had 
done a kindness, that a flood would destroy 
the whole of mankind. He therefore built a 
boat, as the fish advised. When the flood 
came he tied this boat to the fish’s horn and 
was safely steered to a resting place on a 
mountaintop. When the flood receded, Manu, 
the sole survivor of mankind, performed a 
sacrifice, pouring oblations of butter and sour 
milk into the waters. After a year there was 
born from the waters a woman who an- 
nounced herself as “the daughter of Manu.” 
These two then became the ancestors of a new 
mankind to replenish the earth. In the Ma- 
habharata (Great Epic of the Bharata Dynas- 
ty) the fish is identified with the god Brahma, 
while in the Puranas (“ancient lore’’) it is Mat- 
sya, the fish incarnation of the lord Visnu. 

In the exuberant cosmological speculations 
of later Hinduism, a day in the life of Brahma 

is divided into 14 periods called manvantara, 
each of which lasts for 306,720,000 years. In 


y 
34 


every secondary cycle the world is recreated, 
and a new Manu appears to become the fa- 
ther of the next human race. The present age 
is considered the seventh manvantara, or 
Manu cycle. 

-Dharma-sastra doctrines and influence 8:938e 
‘fertility attitudes of ancient cultures 14:818e 
‘Indian Hinduism in Southeast Asia 8:913e 


Manuae, one of the lower Cook Islands, a 
dependency of New Zealand in the southwest 
Pacific Ocean. It is a coral atoll of two islets 
joined by a coral reef enclosing a large lagoon. 
Manuae, on the west, has a circumference of 3 
mi (5 km) and Te-Au-O-Tu, 2.4 mi to the 
east, is 2 mi long and 1 mi wide. Together they 
have an area of 2.4 sq mi (6.2 sq km), Copra is 
exported. Scientists visited the atoll, which is 
sometimes called Hervey Island, in 1965 to 
observe an eclipse of the sun. Pop. (1971 est.) 


19°21’ S, 158°56’ W 

Manua Islands, form an administrative dis- 
trict, American Samoa, southwest Pacific, and 
comprise Tau, Ofu,. and Olosega. Tau, the 
chief island (15 sq mi [39 sq kml), is conical 
shaped, rising to Lata (3,056 ft [931 mJ); the 
main settlement is Luma on the west coast. 
Ofu (3 sq mi) and Olosega (2 sq mi) are moun- 
tainous islands separated by a narrow chan- 
nel, a few miles northwest of Tau. Pop. (1970) 


21 12) 

14°13’ S, 169°35' W 

-area and population table 16:206 

-map, Pacific Islands 2:433 

‘Samoan geography and culture 16:205e 


manual, a keyboard on the organ or harpsi- 
chord, to be used by the hands. 
‘harpsichord design and playing 

methods 10:439h 


Manuale di economia politica (1906; 
“Handbook of Political Economics’), book 
by the Italian economist Vilfredo Pareto. 
-utility and value measurement 11:740c 


Manual of Discipline, also called RULE OF 
THE COMMUNITY, One of the most important 
documents produced by the Essene communi- 
ty of Jews, who settled at Qumran in the Ju- 
daean desert in the early 2nd century Bc to 
follow their own purist form of Judaism. They 
did so to remove themselves from what they 
considered to be the corrupt religion symbol- 
ized by the religiopolitical high priests of the 
Hasmonean dynasty centred in Jerusalem. 
The major portion of the scroll was discov- 
ered in Cave I at Qumran in 1947, and frag- 
ments of 11 other versions of the Manual were 
found in Caves IV and V the same year. Mod- 
ern scholars have suggested that, when the 
Qumran sect was forced to abandon its com- 
munity life because of the great Jewish revolt 
against Rome in ap 66-70, its members hid 
their library in nearby caves. The large num- 
ber of preserved manuscripts indicate the im- 
portance of the Manual to the Essene com- 
munity. 

Although modern editors call this scroll both 
a manual and a rule, neither title adequately 
conveys the varied contents of the work. 
Probably intended for the Essene sect’s lead- 
ers (including priests who supervised the sac- 
rificial, liturgical, and possibly exegetical reli- 
gious functions) and for “‘guardians” who con- 
trolled the admission and instruction of new 
members into the community, the document 
contains an introduction explaining the sect’s 
religious and moral ideals; a description of its 
admission ceremony; a long catechetical dis- 
course on its mystical doctrine of the primor- 
dial spirits of truth and perversity; organiza- 
tional and disciplinary statutes; and a final 
hymn or psalm praising obedience and setting 
forth the community’s sacred seasons. Of the 
two appendices, the first, sometimes called the 
Rule of the Congregation, or the “Messianic 
Rule,” contains additional statutes as well as 
instructions about a messianic feast. The sec- 
ond appendix is a liturgical collection of bene- 
dictions and hence is called Blessings. 
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Although this work cannot be dated with 
precision, it was probably compiled after the 
community had settled in Qumran. Some 
scholars have connected part of it to an enig- 
matic figure, the unknown Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, whose ministry within the com- 
munity probably fell in the latter half of the 
2nd century Bc. 

-content and significance 2:938f 


Manual of the Mother Church, book 
written in 1895 by Mary Baker Eddy and con- 
sidered the governing instrument of the Chris- 
tian Science Church. 

‘Christian Science authority delineation 4:563b 


manubrium (anatomy): see sternum. 
manucode: see bird of paradise. 


Manuel, 14th-century son of John V Pala- 
eologus of the Byzantine Empire. 
-reign in Thessalonica 3:570c 


Manuel (d. 1380), son of John VI Can- 
tacuzenus of the Byzantine Empire. 
-career in the Morea 3:569e 


Manuel I Comnenus (b. c. 1122-d. Sept. 24, 
1180), military leader, statesman, and Byzan- 
tine emperor (1143-80) whose policies failed 
to fulfill his dream of a restored Roman Em- 
pire, straining the resources of Byzantium ata . 
time when the Seljuq Turks menaced the em- 
pire’s survival. 


Manuel | Comnenus, detail of a 
manuscript; in the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (Cod. Vat. Gr. 1176) 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 


The son of John IT Comnenus (reigned 1118- 
43) and the Hungarian princess Irene, Manuel 
transformed the austere, conservative court of 
his father into a gay setting for tournaments 
and festivities imported from medieval west- 
ern Europe. 

Manuel devoted himself to affairs in the 
West at the beginning of his reign, practically 
ignoring the growing Turkish threat on the 
plains of Anatolia. He strengthened his ties 
with Germany at the expense of Norman It- 
aly, marrying Emperor Conrad III’s sister-in- 
law, Bertha (Irene) of Sulzbach. But Conrad 
III went on the Second Crusade, and Roger IT 
of Sicily used the opportunity to seize Corfu, 
Corinth, and Thebes in 1147. The Byzantines 
allied with the Germans and Venetians to 
retake Corfu in 1149. Conrad died in 1152 
and, despite repeated attempts, Manuel could 


.not reach an agreement with his successor, 


Fredrick I Barbarossa. When Roger II died in 
1154, Manuel sent a fleet to attack Ancona 
(1155), capturing the whole region up to 
Tarento. He was defeated in 1156 at Brindisi 
by a joint force of Germans, Venetians, and 
Normans, ending Byzantine influence in Italy. 
Manuel next asserted his authority over the 
crusader states, established after the First 
Crusade. He campaigned in Cilicia (in modern 
Turkey) in 1158, regaining lost territory and 
forcing Renaud of Chatillon, prince of Anti- 
och, and Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem, to 
recognize Byzantine suzerainty (1159). 
‘Manuel was also successful in his dealings 
with the Serbs and Hungarians. In 1167 Dal. 
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matia, Croatia, and Bosnia were incorporated 
into the empire. His interference in Hungarian 
dynastic struggles was rewarded when his can- 
didate, Béla, was elected king in 1173. Else- 
where in the north he was not as successful; 
ties between Venice and Constantinople were 
broken off for 10 years from 1171. 

Manuel’s activities elsewhere diverted his at- 
tention from the Turkish East. Although he 
had launched campaigns against the Sultan of 
Iconium in 1145, 1146, and 1160, there were 
no practical results. When he led a large-scale 
attack against the Seljuq Turks in 1176, the 
forces of Sultan Qilich Arslar II were already 
too strong for the Byzantines. Manuel’s ar- 
mies were destroyed at the Battle of Myri- 
ocephalon in a defeat that pointed toward the 
collapse of the Byzantine Empire. 

-Crusades military and political relation 5:30le 
passim to 302g 

-Frederick I alliance refusal 7:697h 

‘political relations with the West 3:565f 


Manuel I of Portugal 11:464, called THE 
FORTUNATE (b. May 31, 1469, Alcochete, 
Port.—d. December 1521, Lisbon), king of 
Portugal from 1495 to 1521. His reign was an 
era of exploration and discovery. 

Abstract of text biography. Manuel, the 
ninth child of Dom Fernando (younger broth- 
er of Afonso V), succeeded to the crown 
through John II, heir of King Afonso. Soon 
after Manuel became king, the monarchy ac- 
quired vast wealth as Vasco da Gama’s voy- 
age around Africa opened Portuguese trade 
with the East. Manuel maintained close rela- 
tions with Spain and, under Spanish influence, 
forced Portuguese Jews to convert to Chris- 
tianity. Under Manuel the public administra- 
tion was increasingly centralized, and the 
monarchy became more absolute. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- African and Indian expeditions 5:702a 
-Albuquerque’s colonization career 1:430h 
-Cabral’s support and titling 3:572e 
-da Gama’s Eastern explorations 7:860h 
‘Indian trade voyages 4:881b 
-Lisbon’s high point of prosperity 10:1031la 
-Magellan’s voyage and colonial 

expansion 11:292d 
‘Portuguese monarchy consolidation 14:867g 


Mantel II Palaeologus (b. 1350—d. July 
21, 1425), soldier, statesman, and Byzantine 
emperor (1391-1425) whose diplomacy en- 
abled him to establish peaceful relations with 


Manuel || Palaeologus, detail from a 
Greek manuscript, 15th century; in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (MS. Suppl. 
Gr. 309) 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


the Ottoman Turks throughout his reign, 
delaying for some 50 years their ultimate con- 
quest of the Byzantine Empire. 

Manuel was a son of John V Palaeologus 
(reigned 1341-91 with interruptions) and was 
named. his successor in 1373 after his older 
brother, Andronicus IV, led an unsuccessful 
revolt against their father. Manuel was 
crowned co-emperor in September 1373 and, 
in 1379, helped his father regain Constantino- 
ple (now Istanbul) and the throne, which 


Andronicus had seized in 1376. John V and 
Manuel had regained the throne with Turkish 
help and were forced to pay tribute to the sul- 
tan and lend him military aid. In 1390 John 
VII, son of Andronicus IV, seized Constan- 
tinople and the throne, but the Turks again 
helped Manuel and John regain it. Manuel 
was forced to live at the court of Bayezid I as 
a submissive vassal, remaining there until he 
escaped to Constantinople after learning of his 
father’s death in February 1391. 

When the Turks overran Thessaly and the 
Morea (the Peloponnese) in 1396, Manuel 
made a journey to western Europe to appeal 
for help against them. He was graciously re- 
ceived in Rome, Milan, London, and Paris; he 
stayed in the French city for two years. His 
visit did much to promote cultural ties be- 
tween Byzantium and the West, but military 
aid was not forthcoming. 

Manuel arranged a peace treaty (1403) with 
Bayezid’s successor, Mehmed I, recovering 
Thessalonica (Thessaloniki) and putting an 
end to tribute payments. Peaceful relations 
persisted until 1421, when Mehmed died, and 
Manuel withdrew from state affairs to pursue 
his religious and literary interests. His son, 
John VIII, ignored the tenuous bond that had 
been established between the Turkish and 
Byzantine rulers and in 1421 supported a pre- 
tender, Mustafa, against the rightful heir to 
the Turkish throne, Murad II. Murad put 
down the revolt and in 1422 besieged Con- 
stantinople. The city survived, but the Turks 
overran the Peloponnese (1423). After being 
forced to sign a humiliating treaty, Manuel 
retired to a monastery. 

-diplomatic journeys in the West 3:570d 


Manuel II (b. Nov. 15, 1889, Lisbon—d. 
July 2, 1932, Twickenham, London), king of 
Portugal who in his two-year reign (1908-10) 
brought to an end the dictatorship of Joao 
Franco and restored the constitutional mon- 
archy. Manuel succeeded to the throne at the 
age of 18, after the assassination of his father, 
Carlos I, and his brother Luis Felipe, on Feb. 
1, 1908. In the turmoil that followed, at- 
tempts to set up governments under him 
failed in rapid succession. The political confu- 
sion was aggravated by the activities of secret 
societies, who were preparing for a revolution. 
To counter the anticlerical propaganda of the 
opponents of the monarchy, Manuel acted to 
suppress the Jesuit establishments, but it was 
already too late. 

On Oct. 4, 1910, the revolution, supported 
by some navy units, broke out in Lisbon. The 
King and the royal family fied to England, 
where he became a popular society figure. On 
Sept. 4, 1913, he married Augusta Victoria, 
daughter of Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern. 
Manuel was a well-educated man; he devoted 
himself to bibliography and wrote a descrip- 
tion of his library, Early Portuguese Books, 
1489-1600, in the Library of His Majesty the 
King of Portugal, 3 vol. (1929-1935). 
‘Portuguese anti-monarchism in 1910 14:872c 


Manuel, Niklaus, sometimes erroneously 
called DEUTSCH (b. c. 1484, Bern—d. April 28, 
1530, Bern), painter, soldier, writer, and 
statesman, notable Swiss representative of the 
ideas of the Italian and German Renaissance 
and the Reformation. He was prompted by 
qualities he saw in the art of Albrecht Diirer 
and Hans Baldung to use new forms of ex- 
pression (instead of the prevailing late-medi- 
eval style) in his drawings, portraits, and 
mythological and biblical paintings, most of 
which were executed between 1515 and 1520. 
A self-assured, impulsive temperament 
permeates his vigorous, polemic anticlerical 
writings (mainly plays, written 1522-26). Lat- 
er he spent his energies in political activities as 
a member of the Bern city councils. His paint- 
ings include the “Dance of Death” in the 
Dominican monastery, Bern (1516-19, 
destroyed 1660); ‘““Pyramus and Thisbe”’; and 
the “Beheading of John the Baptist.” Among 
his literary works are Der Ablasskramer 


“The Judgement of Paris,”’ tempera painting on canvas 
by Niklaus Manuel; in the Kunstmuseum, Basel, Switz. 


Kunstmuseum Basel 


(1526; “The Seller of Indulgences”), Testa- 
ment der Messe (1528; “Testament of the 
Mass’”’), and Fastnachtsspiele (1540; ‘‘Carni- 
val Play’). His Samtliche Dichtungen (‘‘Col- 
lected Works’’), edited by J. Bachtold, ap- 
peared in 1878. 

‘Reformation literature 10:1143c 


Manueline, particularly rich and lavish style 
of architectural ornamentation  indige- 
nous to Portugal in the early 16th century. Al- 
though the Manueline style actually con- 
tinued for some time after the death of Man- 
uel I (reigned 1495-1521), it is the prosperity 
of his reign that the style celebrates. Por- 
tuguese wealth was dependent upon its sea 
trade, and the motif of Manueline decoration 
is decidedly nautical. When not made to 
resemble coral itself, moldings were encrusted 
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Bes Nas - 
Window, ornamented in the Manueline style, from the 
exterior of the chapter house of the Convent of Christ, 
Tomar, Port., c. early 16th century vows 
Wayne Andrews 


with carved barnacles. Stone ropes and cables 
form architectural string courses, and above 
the windows and doors heraldic shields, 
crosses, navigational instruments, and buoys 
are massed together in profusion. Conter 

rary ship decoration had there 
into architectural decoration. — 


oe 


complexes as the Abbey of Tomar (c. 1520) or 
that at Batalha are excellent examples of this 
unique style that existed for a few decades in 
the interval between the Gothic and the later 
High Renaissance and Mannerist domination 
of the arts in Portugal. 

It has been suggested that the profusion of 
dense ornament in Manueline architecture, 
while it certainly owes something to the con- 
temporary Spanish, might represent the influ- 
ence of the architecture of India, with its 
dense accumulation of decorative elements, 
on that of Portugal. 

-Portuguese contribution to 
architecture 10:1031b 
-stylistic sources 14:863b 


manufacturers liability, liability of manu- 
facturers for failing to give appropriate warn- 
ing concerning possible dangers in the use of 
their products or failure of the manufacturers 
to discover such dangers that might result in 
injury to users of the products. 

-tort law concerning negligence 18:528d 


manufacturing, general term usually refer- 
ring to the fabrication or assembly of compo- 
nents into a finished product on a fairly large 
scaie. 
-economic development in New York 13:24c 
-marketing methods for industrial 

goods 11:508d 
‘mass production as method of 

organization 11:595g 
-New York City’s economic growth 13:35h 
-production management studies 15:25b 
-U.S. labour force distribution table 1 6:214 


Manukau, city, north North Island, New 
Zealand, situated on an isthmus separating 
Waitemata (east) from Manukau Harbour. 
The latter is a shallow 150-sq-mi (390-sq-km) 
inlet of the Tasman Sea. In September 1965, 
Manukau County and Manuwera Borough 
were consolidated as a city, as part of the de- 
velopment plans for the Auckland area (12 mi 
{19 km] northwest). Most of the city’s 240 sq 
mi remain under active agricultural use, with 
the rest devoted to industries and residences. 
Manukau, on the North Island Main Trunk 
Railway, has butter, cheese, freezing, and 
wool storage works and aluminum, plastics, 
concrete products, synthetic fibres, and ma- 
chine plants. It is served by an international 
airport at Mangere, built on land reclaimed 
from the bay. Pop. (1971) 104,024. 

37°02’ S, 174°54’ E 

-map, New Zealand 13:44 

manul (mammal): see Pallas’s cat. 


manure, organic material used to fertilize 
land, usually consisting of barnyard and sta- 
ble refuse (livestock excreta), with or without 
accompanying litter such as straw, hay, or 
bedding. See also green manure; manure 
spreader; fertilizer. 

-agricultural by-products and use 1:351b 
-garden soil enrichment techniques 7:905g 

-soil management practices 5:48b 

- Vietnamese use of pigs 19:134b 


manure spreader, farm machine designed to 
distribute animal manure used as fertilizer. 
The basic design has remained that of a four- 


wheeled wagon, though tractor-drawn models 
may have only two wheels. As the spreader is 
driven or drawn, a drag-chain conveyor at the 
bottom of the box sweeps the manure to the 
rear, where it is successively shredded by a 
pair of beaters before being spread by rotating 
spiral fins. See also fertilizer distributor. 


Manus, a people of the Territory of Papua, 
in New Guinea. 
-ancestor worship of dead household 
head 1:836d 
-primitive relation to ancestral ghosts 14:1042d 


manus, in Roman law, autocratic power of 
the husband over the wife, corresponding to 
patria potestas (q.v.) of the father over the 
sons. A daughter ceased to be under her fa- 
ther’s potestas if she came under the manus of 
her husband. Marriage without manus, how- 
ever, was by far the more common in all peri- 
ods of Roman history except possibly the very 
earliest. By the time of the Twelve Tables 
(451-450 Bc) it was possible to be married 
without manus, so that the wife remained un- 
der her father’s potestas if he was still alive. 

In marriage without manus, the property of 
the spouses remained distinct. Divorce, in 
marriage with manus, was always possible at 
the instance of the husband; in marriage with- 
out manus, either party could put an end to 
the relationship at will. 

-Roman marriage, divorce, and guardian 

laws 15:1057a 


Manushchir, 9th-century Persian Zoroastri- 
an commentator. 


-Zoroastrian Zurvanisms in 9th-century 
revival 19:1173b 


Manus Island, or ADMIRALTY ISLAND, largest 
of the Admiralty Islands, in the Manus Dis- 
trict of the United Nations Trust Territory of 
New Guinea, 200 mi (320 km) north of New 
Guinea in the southwest Pacific. Measuring 50 
mi by 20 mi and having a total land area of 
633 sq mi (1,639 sq km), the volcanic island is 
an extension of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(q.v.). From a coast that alternates between 
mangrove-swamp-fringed bays and _ steep 
slopes, it rises to a well dissected interior 
reaching 2,356 ft (718 m) at Mt. Dremsel. 
Heavily forested and well watered, Manus is 
drained by numerous short, swift streams, 
whose valleys provide the only lowlands be- 
sides a narrow, densely populated east coast 
plain. The remainder of the 800-sq-mi district 
is comprised of the low-lying coral Hermit 
and Ninigo groups of the Northwestern Is- 
lands. Exports, including copra, cocoa, and 
coffee, are sent from Seeadler Harbour, 
northeast Manus. Lorengau, on Manus Is- 
land, is the principal settlement and adminis- 
trative centre of the district. There is regular 
air service to Manus, but tourism is restricted 
to passengers aboard ships. Manus, perhaps 
visited by the Spaniard Alvaro Saavedra in 
1528, was sighted by the Dutch navigator 
Willem Schouten in 1616. It was the site of a 
large U.S. naval base during World War II. 
The population (1971 estimate), including ad- 
jacent islands, is 23,000. 
2°05’ S, 147°00' E 
-geographical features, area, and population 
12:1090d; table 1091 
-map, Trust Territory of New Guinea 12:1091 


Manu-smrti (Sanskrit: ‘Tradition of 
Manu’’), the popular name of what is tradi- 
tionally the most authoritative of the books of 
the Hindu code (Dharma-sdastra) in India; 
officially known as Manava-dharma-sastra, it 
is attributed to the first man and lawgiver, 
Manu. In its present form, it dates from the 
lst century sc. It prescribes to the Hindu his 
dharma—i.e., that set of obligations incum- 
bent on him as a member of one of the four 
social classes (varnas) and engaged in one of 
the four stages of life (@Sramas). It contains 12 
chapters of stanzas, which total 2,694. It deals 
with cosmogony, the definition of the dhar- 
ma, the sacraments (samskdGras), initiation 


rs (upanayana) and study of the Veda, the eight 
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forms of marriage and their relative propriety, 
hospitality, obsequies, dietary restrictions, 
pollution forms and means of purification, the 
conduct of women and wives, and the law of 
kings. The last leads to a consideration of 
matters of juridical interest, divided under 18 
headings, after which the text returns to reli- 
gious topics, such as donations, rites of repa- 
ee the doctrine of karman, the soul, and 
hell. 

The text makes no categorical distinction be- 
tween religious law and practices and secular 
law in its treatment. Its influence has been 
monumental, and it has provided the caste 
Hindu with a practical morality. Hindus in 
large areas live under the authority of Manu 
as amplified by his commentators, notably 
Medhatithi (9th century). 


Manutius, Latin name of an Italian family, 
also called MANNUCCI, Or MANUZIO, famous in 
the history of printing as organizers of the AI- 
dine Press. 
-Alberti’s Latin comedy 1:428b 
-Italian printing of Greek calligraphy 3:652b 
-publishing of inexpensive editions 15:225a 
-punctuation usage advancement 15:276b 
-typography development role 18:814g; 

illus. 817 


Manutius, Aldus (b. 1449, Bassiano, Italy— 
d. Feb. 6, 1515, Venice), scholar-editor-print- 
er, best known member of the Italian family 
of Mannucci, or Manuzio (Latin name 
Manutius), famous in the history of printing 
as organizers of the Aldine Press. Manutius 
produced the first printed editions of many of 
the Greek and Latin classics and is particular- 
ly associated with the production of small, ex- 
cellently edited pocket-size books printed in 
inexpensive editions. 

After studies in Rome and Ferrara, Manuti- 
us reached Venice in 1490 and gathered 
around him a group of Greek scholars and 
compositors. In March 1495 he issued his first 
dated book, the Erotemata of Constantine 
Lascaris. During 1495-98 he printed five 
volumes of Aristotle; in 1495, the Jdylls of 
Theocritus and Pietro Bembo’s De Aetna; in 
1498, Aristophanes and Politian. Francesco 
Griffo, who was his type cutter, was responsi- 
ble in 1500 for the first italic face, first regular- 
ly used in the Virgil of 1501. The Hyp- 
nerotomachia Poliphili (1499) of Francesco 
Colonna, with its outstanding woodcuts by an 
unknown artist, was Manutius’ most famous 
book. In 1501 he printed Juvenal, Martial, 
and Petrarch’s Cose volgari; in 1502, Catul- 
lus, Lucan, Thucydides, Sophocles, and Her- 
odotus; in August 1502, La divina commedia 
of Dante, which first showed the famous de- 
vice of the Aldine anchor and dolphin. In the 
Sophocles of 1502 occurred the first mention 
of the Aldine academy, an organization of 
scholars founded by Manutius to edit classical 
texts. Between 1503 and 1514 his production 
included works by Xenophon, Euripides, Ho- 
mer, Aesop, Virgil, Erasmus, Horace, Pindar, 
and Plato. ; 

Manutius married in 1505, and thereafter the 
name of his father-in-law, Andrea Torresani 
di Asola, appeared regularly with his in im- 
prints. After Manutius’ death, his brothers-in- 
law, the Asolani, carried on the Aldine Press 
until his third son, Paulus (see Manutius, 
Paulus), took over in 1533. Paulus went to 
Rome in 1561, leaving the Aldine Press to his 
son Aldus Manutius the Younger (q.v.). It is 
probable that the Aldine family in a century 
(1495-1595) printed 1,000 editions. 


Manutius, Aldus, the Younger (b. Feb. 
13, 1547, Venice—d. Oct. 28, 1597, Rome), 
last member of the Italian family of Mannuc- 
ci, or Manuzio (Latin name Manutius), to be 
active in the famous Aldine Press, established 
by Aldus Manutius (1449-1515). When only 
14 he wrote a work on Latin spelling, Ortho- 
graphiae ratio. While in Venice superintending 
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the Aldine Press after his father, Paulus 
(1512-74), had moved to Rome, he published 
his Epitome orthographiae (1575) and _ his 
commentary on Horace’s Ars poetica (1576). 
At about the same time he was appointed 
professor of literature at the Cancelleria there. 
In 1585 Manutius moved to Bologna and 
published his life of Cosimo de’ Medici 
(1586); in 1587 he went to Pisa, and in 1588 
Sixtus V called him to Rome. He married a 
daughter of the publisher Bernardo Giunta. 


Manutius, Paulus (b. June 12, 1512, Venice 
—d. April 6, 1574, Rome), Renaissance print- 
er, third son of Aldus Manutius, founder of 
the Aldine press in Venice. After the death of 
Aldus in 1515, his brothers-in-law, the Asola- 
ni, carried on the Aldine press, until 1533, 
when Paulus took it over. The Asolani at- 
tempted the duties of editing and dispensed 
with the services of competent collaborators. 
As a result, some of their editions, notably 
their Aeschylus of 1518, are very poor. 
Paulus, determined to remedy this situation, 
separated from his uncles in 1540. He was 
himself an excellent Latinist, especially dedi- 
cated to Cicero; he issued corrected editions 
of Cicero’s letters and orations, his own Latin 
version of Demosthenes (1554), his epistles in 
a Ciceronian style (1560), and his four trea- 
tises on Roman antiquities. From 1558 he di- 
rected a press for the Accademia Veneta, but 
this had to close down for lack of funds in 
1561, when Paulus was invited by Pius IV to 
Rome and was offered a yearly stipend of 500 
ducats. In Rome Paulus printed about 50 
books before 1571, dividing the profits with 
the Apostolic Camera. 


Manuza (Mwene Matapa emperor): see 
Mavura. 


Manuzio: see Manutius, Aldus; Manutius,- 


Aldus, the Younger; Manutius, Paulus. 


Man Without Qualities, The (3 vol., 1953- 
60), German DER MANN OHNE EIGENSCHAFTEN 
(3 vol., 1930-43), novel by Robert Musil. 
-tragicomic view of human nature 4:965d 


Manx, breed of tailless domestic cat of un- 
known origin but presumed by tradition to 


Striped Manx cat 
John Gajda from Publix—EB Inc 


have come from the Isle of Man. Noted for 
being affectionate, loyal, and courageous, the 
Manx is distinguished both by its taillessness 
and by its characteristic hopping gait. It is 
compactly built, small or medium-sized, with 
a rounded head and large, round eyes. The 
rump is also rounded and, because the hind- 
legs are considerably longer than the forelegs, 
is distinctly higher than the shoulders. The 
Manx may be born with a tail but ideally 
should be totally tailless with a hollow at the 
end of the backbone where the root of the tail 
should be. The coat is soft and may be any 
solid, variegated, or tabby colour. 

-cat show breed characteristics 3:1000a 


Manx language, a member of the Goidelic 
group of Celtic languages, formerly spoken on 
the Isle of Man but now extinct. Like Scottish 
Gaelic, Manx was an offshoot of Irish Gaelic, 
and it is closely related to the easternmost dia- 
lects of Irish and to Scottish. The earliest rec- 
ord of the Manx language is a version of the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, translated 
into Manx in 1610 by a Welsh bishop who 
used an orthography based on that of English. 
Manx was spoken by the majority of inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man until the 19th century, 
when it was displaced by English. There are 
no longer any native speakers. Major ref. 
3:1067e 

‘United Kingdom ethnic groups 18:873h 


Manx literature, body of writings in the na- 
tive Celtic language at one time spoken on the 
Isle of Man. The first written text dates only 
from 1610, and there is little reason to sup- 
pose that an earlier rich tradition of oral liter- 
ature existed. The effective history of Manx 
literature belongs to the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries. Major ref. 10:1180g 


Manx shearwater, subspecies of the bird 
called shearwater (q.v.). 


Manyakheta, modern MALKHAID, also 
spelled MALKHED, the site of a former city in 
the Gulbarga district of Karnataka, India, 
some 85 mi southwest of Hyderabad. The city 
was founded in the 9th century by the Ras- 
trakUta ruler Amoghavarsa I, and became the 
capital of the dynasty. In 972 it was sacked by 
the Paramara ruler Siyaka. After the downfall 
of the dynasty in the following year it was tak- 
en by the Calukyas, who adopted it for some 
time as their capital. Thereafter it never re- 
gained its former glory and dwindled to the 
status of a village. 

7 N77 09a Ee 

Manyanga, people of the Congo Basin. 

-fish trap use south of Stanley Pool 4:1126f 


Manyara, Lake, in northern Tanzania, East 
Africa, 60 mi (100 km) west-southwest of 
Arusha, It is 30 mi long and 10 mi wide and 
contains salt and rock phosphate deposits. 
The Lake Manyara National Park, founded in 
1960 and covering 125 sq mi (325 sq km), con- 
tains five distinct vegetation zones. Wildlife of 
the area includes buffalo, elephants, lions, 
leopards, rhinoceroses, and many water birds, 
especially flamingoes. 
393545 S35 25008 
‘map, Tanzania 17:1027 
‘rift lake geography and fauna 6:116e; 

map 119 


Manych Depression, Russian KUMO-mA- 
NYCHSKAYA VPADINA, southwestern Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, a geolog- 
ical depression dividing the Russian Plain 
from the North Caucasus foreland. It is often 
regarded as the true frontier between Europe 
and Asia. The depression runs northwest- 
southeast from the Don River Valley to the 
Caspian lowlands, It is generally 12-19 mi 
(20-30 km) wide, though in the centre it is in 
places reduced to a mile or less. Its course is 
characterized by numerous salt lakes such as 
the Manych-Gudilo, which is joined by canal 
to the Zapadny Manych River, a tributary of 
the Don. The Zapadny Manych drains the 
western part of the depression; the east is 
drained by the Vostochny Manych and lower 
Kuma rivers. The valleys are separated by a 
watershed of 85 ft (26 m). The vegetation is 
typically feather grass and other semiarid 


types. 

46°00' N, 43°00’ E 

-Caspian and Black Sea connection 3:98le 
Manyika, one of the Bantu-speaking Shona 
(q.v.) peoples. : 


Manyo-shii (c. 759; “Collection of Ten 
Thousand Leaves”’), oldest and greatest of the 
imperial anthologies of Japanese poetry. 
Among the 4,500 poems are some from the 
7th century and perhaps earlier. It was cele- 
brated through the centuries for its “‘manyd 


spirit,” a simple freshness and sincere emotive 
power not seen later in more polished and 
stylized Japanese verse. The poems, however, 
are far from naive; although the written lan- 
guage still contained certain technical crudi- 
ties, and some Chinese stylistic influence may 
be seen, in the Many6-shii a sophisticated po- 
etic tradition is already evident. The unique 
many6 gana writing system, a combination of 
Chinese characters used both phonetically 
and semantically, in both Japanese and Chi- 
nese syntax, has posed many problems for 
scholars. Among the outstanding poets repre- 
sented are Otomo Yakamochi, Kakinomoto 
Hitomaro, and Yamanoue Okura, all of 
whom flourished in the 8th century, An En- 
glish translation, The Manydsha: 1,000 Po- 
ems, appeared in 1940 and was reissued in 
1965. Major ref. 10:1066b 

-Nara period cultural developments 10:61g 


manyplies, also called omMASUM, Or PSALTERI- 
uM, third chamber of the stomach of rumi- 
nants. 

‘digestive mechanism in ruminants 2:77h 


Many-Splendoured Thing, A (1952), novel 
by Han Suyin. 
-Malaysian novel development 13:296a 


Manyu, department, Cameroon. 
-area and population table 3:698 


many-valued logic, a logic that assumes 
more truth value than “true” and “false.” 
Such a system could deal with such things as 
half-truths or predictions. 

‘interpretation as an alternative logic 11:76a 
-logic history from antiquity 11:70f 


Manzanillo, city and municipality, western 
Granma (until 1976 Oriente) province, eastern 
Cuba. Founded in 1784, Manzanillo lies amid 
unhealthful swamplands at the head of the 
shallow Golfo de Guacanayabo. It is a com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre for the fer- 
tile agricultural district to the east and north, 
which produces sugarcane, fruit, rice, cattle, 
and a variety of other items. Manzanillo con- 
tains sugar refineries, sawmills, tanneries, can- 
neries, and cigar factories, Zinc and copper 
deposits are located in the vicinity. The port 
handles mainly sugar products, tobacco, and 
hardwoods. Manzanillo is linked by railroad 
and highway to Santiago de Cuba and has an 
airfield. Pop. (1974 est.) city, 82,000; (1970) 
mun., 105,226. 

20°21’ N, 77°07’ W 

-map, Cuba 5:351 

Manzanillo, city and port, western Colima 
state, west central Mexico. It lies on the Pa- 
cific Ocean between Manzanillo Bay and 
Cuyutlan Lagoon. In pre-Columbian times 
the site was occupied by the town of Tzala- 
hua, and ships for Hernan Cortés’ expedition 
(1533) to the Gulf of California were built 
there. Commercial and manufacturing activi- 
ties are based on the products from the farm- 
lands, forests, and waters of Colima and part 
of neighbouring Jalisco state, which are gath- 
ered into and shipped from Manzanilio. Ex- 
cellent beaches and deep-sea fishing make the 
city a popular resort. It is accessible by rail- 
road and highway from Colima, the state 
capital, to the northeast, and is served by 
domestic airlines. Pop. (1970) 20,777. 

19°03’ N, 104°20' W . 
-map, Mexico 12:69 

Manzanillo Bay, inlet of the Atlantic Ocean 
on the north coast of the island of Hispaniola. 
19°40’ N, 71°45’ W Sy 
‘map, Dominican Republic 5:944 

-map, Haiti 8:547 5 


manzanita, any of several evergreen shrubs 
and trees of the genus Arctostaphylos (heath 
family, Ericaceae), native to western North 
America. The leaves are alternate and 
smooth-edged. The small, urn-shaped flowers 


are pink or white and are borne in terminal 


clusters. Some species—e.g., Arctostaphyle 
manzanita (common manzanita) and — 


> 
g 


Manzanita (Arctostaphylos manzanita) 
JW. Wilburn 


stanfordiana (stanford manzanita)—are cul- 
tivated for their showy, massive displays of 
flowers. The fruit of the manzanita is a brown 
or red berry. 


Man-zhou-li (China): see Man-chou-li. 


Manzikert, Battle of, defeat of the Byzan- 
tines under the emperor Romanus IV Dioge- 
nes (reigned 1068-71) by the Seljuq Turks led 
by the sultan Alp-Arslan (reigned 1063-72); it 
was followed by Seljuq conquest of most of 
Anatolia. 

In the spring of 1071, Romanus attempted to 
extend Byzantine influence into parts of Turk- 
ish-held Armenia, entering Armenia along the 
southern branch of the Upper Euphrates Riv- 
er. Near the town of Manzikert (present 
Malazgirt, Tur.), he divided his army, which 
was composed of mercenaries that included a 
contingent of Turkmen, sending some ahead 
to secure the fortress of Akhlat on nearby 
Lake Van and taking others with him into 
Manzikert. Learning of the Byzantine foray 
into his territory, Alp-Arslan hastened to 
Manzikert, where he confronted the Emper- 
or’s army. 

Romanus abandoned Manzikert in an at- 
tempt to reunite his forces with the group be- 
sieging Akhlat. Trapped in a valley on the 
Akhlat road, he neglected to send out scouts 
to assess the enemy’s position, and the Turks 
fell upon him. Romanus fought valiantly and 
might have won if his position had not been 
weakened by treachery within his ranks; his 
Turkmen went over to the enemy the night 
before the battle, and one of his generals, An- 
dronicus Ducas, perceiving that the cause was 
lost, fled with his men. The Byzantine army 
was destroyed, and Romanus was taken pris- 
oner, 

-Alp-Arslan’s defeat of Byzantines 1:618b 
-Islamic encroachment on Byzantium 9:931c 


Manzil Ba Ruqaybah (Tunisia): see Menzel 
Bourguiba, 


Manzini, formerly BREMERSDORF, town and 
administrative headquarters, Manzini district, 
Swaziland, southern Africa, located almost in 
the centre of the country. It was originally 
called Bremersdorf for a trader who estab- 
lished a store there in 1887, but it was re- 
named in 1960. The first administrative centre 
of Swaziland from 1895 to 1899, it is now an 
important commercial, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial centre. It lies in the heavily populated 
Middle Veld region, where the nucleus of the 
Swazi nation lives. They are agriculturalists 
cultivating corn (maize), cotton, tobacco, and 
some fruit. Dairy and beef cattle are also 
raised, and Swaziland’s main meat processing 
plant, creamery, grain mill, cotton ginnery, 
and fruit canning factory are located in and 
around Manzini. An international airport is 5 
mi (8 km) away. Eon: (1972 et Dao: 
26°30:,S).31°25' E 

-industrial and agricultural ecitte 17:843d 
-local government, area, and population 

17:844d; table 843 
-map, Swaziland 17:842 


Manzoni, Alessandro (b. March 7, 1785, 
Milan—d. May 22, 1873, Milan), poet and 
novelist whose novel I promessi sposi (The Be- 
trothed) had immense patriotic appeal for 


Italians of the nationalistic Risorgimento peri- 
od, was widely imitated (in its revised version) 
as a model of pure Tuscan prose style, and is 
generally ranked among the masterpieces of 
world literature. 

After Manzoni’s parents separated in 1792, 
he spent much of his childhood in religious 
schools. In 1805 he joined his mother and her 
lover in Paris, where, already caught up in the 
patriotism of Vittorio Alfieri’s works and the 
uncompromising democracy of the works of 
Giuseppe Parini, he moved in radical circles 
and became a convert to Voltairian skepti- 
cism. His anticlerical poem of this period, “Tl 
trionfo della liberta,”” demonstrates his inde- 
pendence of thought. Within the next few 
years, his mother’s lover, for whom Manzoni 
wrote an elegy (1806), and his father died, the 
former leaving him a comfortable income, 
through his mother. 

In 1808 he married Henriette Blondel, a Cal- 
vinist, who soon converted to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and two years later Manzoni him- 
self returned to Catholicism. His profound 
faith was to manifest itself in all his future 
works, Retiring to a quiet life in Milan and at 
his villa in Brusiglio, he wrote (1912-15) a se- 
ries of religious poems, /nni sacri (pub. 1815; 
Eng. trans., The Sacred Hymns, 1904), on the 
church feasts of Christmas, Good Friday, and 
Easter, and a hymn to Mary. The last, and 
perhaps the finest, of the series, “La pen- 
tecoste,” was published in 1822. 


Manzoni, oil painting by Francesco Hayez 
(1791-1882); in the Brera Gallery, Milan 


Alinari—Mansell 


During these years, Manzoni also produced 
the treatise Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica 
(1819; “Observations on Catholic Ethics”); 
an ode on the Piedmontese revolution of 1821, 
“Marzo 1821”; and two historical tragedies 
influenced by Shakespeare: // conde di Car- 
magnola (pub. 1820), a romantic work depict- 
ing a 15th-century conflict between Venice 
and Milan; and Adelchi (performed 1822), a 
richly poetic drama about Charlemagne’s 
overthrow of the Lombard kingdom and con- 
quest of Italy. Another ode, written on the 
death of Napoleon in 1821, “Il cinque 
maggio” (pub. 1822; Eng. trans., “The Napo- 
leonic Ode,” 1904), was considered by Go- 
ethe, one of the first to translate it into Ger- 
man, as the greatest of many written to com- 
memorate the event. 

His reputation already established, Manzoni 
published his masterpiece, the novel I promes- 
si sposi, 3 vol. (1825-27; first Eng. trans., 
1828, definitive trans. by A. Colquhoun, The 
Betrothed, 1951). Set in early 17th-century 
Lombardy during the period of the Milanese 
insurrection, the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
plague, J promessi sposi is a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the struggle of two peasant lovers 
whose wish to marry is thwarted by a vicious 
local tyrant and the cowardice of their parish 
priest. Manzoni’s patriotism and concern for 
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the poor, his historical research, his Christian 
convictions, and his literary gifts reach their 
peak in this novel, which brought him im- 
mediate fame and praise from all quarters, in 
Italy and elsewhere. 

Prompted by the patriotic wish to help es- 
tablish the Florentine dialect as Italy’s nation- 
al tongue, a concern also shown in his linguis- 
tic works, Manzoni rewrote his novel in a 
graceful and straightforward Tuscan, which 
influenced many later Italian writers. This 
revision was published in 1842 (with imprint 
1840) and included an appendix, “La storia 
della colonna infame” (Eng. trans., The Col- 
umn of Infamy, 1964), expanding the plague 
episode of the original work. 

Manzoni’s wife died in 1833; his second wife 
and most of his children also predeceased 
him. These calamities deepened rather than 
destroyed his faith. Revered by the men of his 
time, he was made a senator of Italy in 1860. 
A stroke followed the death of his oldest son 
in 1873, and he died that same year and was 
buried with a state funeral. Verdi’s Requiem, 
written in his honour, had its first perfor- 
mance on the first anniversary of his death 
(1874). 

Opere varie (1870; ‘Various Works”) con- 
tains Manzoni’s most important writings. G. 
Lesca’s modern edition, Opere (1923), is com- 
plete. B. Reynolds’ Linguistic Writings of 
Alessandro Manzoni (1950) is a selection in 
English. 

‘Italian literature of the 19th century 10:1200h 
-Italian novel development 13:294g 


Manzotti, Luigi (1838-1905), Italian cho- 
reographer. 
-theatrical ballet choreography 4:453h 


Manzu, Giacomo (b. Dec. 22, 1908, Ber- 
gamo, Italy), sculptor who in the mid-20th 
century revived the ancient tradition of creat- 
ing sculptural bronze doors for ecclesiastical 
buildings. His sober realism and extremely 
delicate modelling achieved alternatively aus- 
tere severity and sensuousness of form and 
surface, lending a new spirit of vitality to 
figurative bronze sculpture. Manzu, who had 
to leave school at an early age to learn a 
trade, was apprenticed to local craftsmen who 
taught him to carve wood and to work in met- 
al and stone. He received only very brief artis- 
tic training during his service in the Italian 
army (1927-28). 

Manzu then went to Paris to try his luck as a 
sculptor, but after three weeks he collapsed 
from hunger and was deported back to Italy. 
In those difficult years he began to concern 
himself with two themes that were to contrib- 
ute to his initial successes: a naked girl of 
about 11, seated on a chair, and diverse repre- 
sentations of cardinals. Although Manzu gen- 
erally made only one cast of each work, he ex- 


“Portrait of a Lady,” bronze sculpture by 
Giacomo Manzi, 1946; in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 


By courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York; A 
Conger Goodyear Fund 
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ecuted numerous variants—often in vastly di- 
vergent sizes—of favourite themes. Ultimate- 
ly, he produced more than 50 seated or stand- 
ing cardinals. 

Despite his protest against Fascism shortly 
before World War II, Manzi’s reputation was 
sufficiently established by 1940 for him to be 
appointed professor of sculpture at the school 
of the prestigious Brera, in Milan. His most 
noteworthy work of the war years was “Fran- 
cesca,”’ a seated nude that won the Grand Prix 
of the Rome Quadrenale in 1942. In 1948 the 
artist was awarded the first prize for Italian 
sculpture at the Venice Biennale. Two years 
later he was commissioned to do a great por- 
tal for St. Peter’s in Rome; it was dedicated in 
1964, after the death of Pope John XXIII, 
whose official portrait Manzu had executed. 
Among his other commissions were doors for 
Salzburg Cathedral (1958), the Church of 
Sankt-Laurents in Rotterdam, and a relief of 
a “Mother and Child” (1965) for Rockefeller 
Center in New York City. 


Mao, formerly vALVERDE, capital, Valverde 
province, northwestern Dominican Republic, 
near the Rio Yaque del Norte in the fertile 
Valle del Cibao. It was named capital when 
Valverde province was established in 1959. It 
is principally a rice-growing and milling cen- 
tre, although a variety of other crops are 
grown in the area. Lumbering and placer gold 
mining take place near the city. Valverde can 
be reached by secondary highways linking 
Santo Domingo with Montecristi in the ex- 
treme northwest. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 27,111. 
19°34’ N, 71°05’ W 

‘map, Dominican Republic 5:944 

Mao, Madame: see Chiang Ch’ing. 


Mao Ch’ang (fl. 145 Bc, Chao, China), 
scholar whose revision of and commentary on 
the great Confucian Classic, the Shih Ching 
(“Classic of Poetry’’) became so famous that 
for the next 2,000 years this text was often re- 
ferred to as the Mao shih (“Mao Poetry”). 
Even today his work is generally considered 
the authoritative version of the great Classic. 
During the interregnum when China came 
under the rule of the Ch’in dynasty (221-206 
BC), a massive burning of books took place in 
which most copies of the Confucian Classics 
were destroyed. When the Han dynasty (206 
BC-AD 220) followed the Ch’in, an intensive 
campaign was undertaken to replace the Clas- 
sics; older scholars who had memorized these 
works entirely provided a chief source—and a 
reason—for the many conflicting versions of 
the different Classics available. In the midst of 
this confusion, Mao, who had supposedly re- 
ceived the Shih Ching from his father, pre- 
pared an edition of the work that was so well 
researched and documented that it is generally 
considered the version originally handed 
down by Confucius. Mao’s explanation of the 
meaning of the text also had great influence, 
helping to define the Confucian beliefs that 
underlay most subsequent Chinese dynasties 
for the next 2,000 years. 
-Confucian classical text commentary 4:1105h 


Maoism, doctrine composed of the ideology 
and methodology for revolution developed by 
Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Commu- 
nists from the 1920s and of the People’s 
Republic of China from its inception in 1949, 
Maoism has clearly represented a revolution- 
ary method based on a distinct revolutionary 
outlook not necessarily dependent on a Chi- 
nese or Marxist-Leninist context. 

The first political attitudes of Mao Tse-tung 
took shape against a background of profound 
crisis in China in the early 20th century. The 
nation was weak and divided, and the major 
national problems were the reunification of 
China and the expulsion of foreign occupiers. 
The young Mao was a nationalist, and his sen- 
timents had been strongly anti-Western and 
anti-imperialist even before he became at- 


tracted to Marxism-Leninism about 1919-20. 
Mao’s nationalism combined with a personal 
trait of combativeness to make him admire 
the martial spirit of various heroes of Chinese 
lore. If the Chinese people were to regain such 
a spirit, they could, Mao believed, throw off 
the yoke of foreign domination. Mao’s per- 
sonal attraction to battle, however, involved 
him in a tension that has remained with 
Maoism ever since: spontaneous violence 
must in'some way be accommodated to the 
discipline that is necessary for it to bear fruit. 
Reliance on martial spirit, in any event, has 
remained a cornerstone of Maoism. Indeed 
the army has held an important position both 
in the process of creating the Revolutionary 
state and in the process of nation building; 
Mao relied on army support in conflicts with 
his party in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Mao’s political ideas crystallized slowly. In 
the mid-1920s Mao made a study of peasant 
revolutionary activity in Hunan and was enor- 
mously impressed by the display of peasant 
initiative and perseverance. The Marxist- 
Leninist tradition regarded peasants as inca- 
pable of revolutionary initiative and only mar- 
ginally useful in backing proletarian efforts. 
Yet Mao gradually decided to base his revolu- 
tion on their power, for he saw potential ener- 
gy in the peasantry by the very fact that it was 
“poor.and blank”; strength and violence 
were, he thought, inherent in their condition. 
Proceeding from this, he proposed to instill in 
them a proletarian consciousness and make 
their force alone suffice for revolution. 
Against the objective fact of -the virtual 
nonexistence of a Chinese proletariat, Mao 
pitted a subjective will for revolution in a 
“proletarianized” peasantry. This he achieved 
in the 1930s and 1940s, 

For a time after the creation of the Chinese 
Communist state in 1949, Mao Tse-tung at- 
tempted to conform to the Stalinist model of 
“building Socialism.” In the mid-1950s, how- 
ever, he reacted against the results of this poli- 
cy, which included the growth of the Commu- 
nist Party, its rigidification and bureaucratiza- 
tion, and the emergence of managerial and 
technocratic elites. Though similar develop- 
ments were being accepted in other countries, 
especially the Soviet Union, as concomitants 
of industrial growth, Mao refused to accept 
them, In 1955 Mao speeded up the process of 
agricultural collectivization. After this came 
the Great Leap Forward, a refinement of the 
traditional five-year plans, and other efforts at 
mobilizing the masses into producing small- 
scale industries (“backyard steel furnaces’) 
throughout China—an experiment, howev- 
er, that faltered through waste, confusion, 
and inefficient management. In 1966, Mao 
launched the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, designed again to quash “bour- 
geois” elements—elites and bureaucrats—and 
once more to galvanize the popular will for 
the task of ongoing revolution, He stressed 
more clearly than ever the value of the peas- 
ants’ lack of sophistication: he instituted a 
program, for instance, whereby city workers 
—Chinese proletarians—were to receive a 
“profound class education” from the peasants 
by spending time doing agricultural labour by 
their side. 

Thus Maoism has stressed the power of 
primitivism, the power of subjective force 
over presumably objective economic forces 
and realities, Its alternative to growth led by 
elites and bureaucracies is said to be growth 
brought about by mass struggle. Maoism un- 
dertakes to pit the collective will of human 
beings against the customary dictates of eco- 
nomics and industry and to keep the spirit of 
revolution alive. Major ref. 4:384b 
-aesthetic influences of Marxism 1:162a 
‘cadre and Chinese Communist military 

growth 4:375d 
-Chinese philosophical reconstruction 4:420e 
-Liu Shao-ch’i’s theoretical writings 10:1268a 


Maoke Mountains, Indonesian pEGUNUN- 
GAN MAOKE, also called sNow MOUNTAINS, 


westernmost segment of the central highlands 
of New Guinea. It is located in the Indonesian 
part of New Guinea, known as West Irian. 
The range extends for 430 mi (692 km), and 
much of it lies above 12,000 ft (3,660 m), with 
a number of peaks rising above the 14,500-ft 
snow line. It is comprised of the Sudirman 
(west) and Djajawidjaja (east) ranges (qq.v.), 
the former containing the island’s highest 
point, 16,500-ft (5,030-m) Punt Jak Sukarno. 
These rugged mountains have their tree line at 
about 12,000 ft. 

4°00' S, 138°00’ E 

‘map, Indonesia 9:460 
Mao-ming, Pin-yin romanization also Mao- 
MING, city in western Kwangtung Province 
(sheng), China. A county- (hsien-) level 
municipality (shih) under the Chan-chiang 
Area (ti-ch’ii), Mao-ming is situated some 16 
mi (25 km) inland, 50 mi northeast of Chan- 
chiang city. 

Little more than a small market town and 
minor administrative centre until the 1950s, 
the whole area has undergone rapid growth 
since then; and Mao-ming itself has been 
transformed into an industrial city on the ba- 
sis of rich deposits of oil-shale, the exploita- 
tion of which began in the late 1950s. Mao- 
ming was linked by rail with the line con- 
structed from Chan-chiang to Kwangsi Proy- 
ince in 1957. Two huge open-cut mines were 
producing 1,500,000 tons of shale annually in 
1965; and a refinery has been constructed to 
produce gasoline, diesel oil, and kerosene. In 
association with it, there are chemical plants 
recovering sulfur and producing large quanti- 
ties of ammonium sulphate. Pop. (1970 est.) 
10,000-50,000. 
21°55’ N, 110°52’ E 
-map, China 4:262 
Maori, Polynesian people of New Zealand. 
The earliest Polynesian migrants, known as 
the Moa Hunters because of their use of this 
now extinct bird, probably reached New Zea- 
land about 800 or earlier. With the second 
major wave of migrants from Polynesia about 
1350 ap, the “Classic” period of Maori cul- 
ture began. Agriculture developed, especially 
the cultivation of kumara (sweet potato), 
yam, taro, and gourd. 

Traditional Maori social organization was 
based on descent from members of a “great 
fleet” that was believed to have arrived in the 
14th century. The tribe, for most purposes the 
largest effective social division, was based on 
common ancestry. Local subtribes were the 
primary landholding groups, and families 
composed of several kin operated at the day- 
to-day level as units of production (cultivat- 
ing, hunting, and collecting) and in various 
life-cycle events, such as the rites of adult- 
hood, marriage, and death. The village square 
was the social and ceremonial core of the vil- 
lage, used for gatherings, public meetings and 
speeches, and certain ceremonies. The out- 
standing building was a carved public meet- 
inghouse. 

British colonization, begun in 1840, was re- 
sisted by Maoris opposed to the sale of their 
lands, The Maori Wars of the 1860s were a re- 
sult of the loss of traditional Maori lands, as 
well as racial antagonism and economic com- 
petition. European victory led to confiscation 
or purchase of most of the best Maori lands 
during the next 40 years. Through efforts to- 
ward cultural and economic rehabilitation in 
the early 20th century, Maori leaders succeed- 
ed in obtaining government aid for land devel- 
opment to encourage Maori farming, in pro- 
moting education and European health prac- 
tices, and in encouraging a Maori cultural 
identity and a revival of traditional arts and 
crafts. Although socioeconomic equality is 
currently an ideal rather than a reality, the 
Maoris have increasingly been drawn into the 
main economic and social life of New Zea- 
land, Maori cultural practices, arts, and com- 
munity life remain important. 
‘British lack of mythological = 

knowledge 12:794a ork bgiegt 
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Maori King Movement, 19th-century 
movement and political organization of pow- 
erful New Zealand Maori tribes that opposed 
governmental land policy and encouraged 
Maori nationalism. 

In the 1850s, with the growing stability and 
arrogance of the established European settlers 
and a burgeoning rate of immigration, the 
colonial government was under pressure to 
purchase large tracts of Maori land. The 
Maoris, who held most of the land on the 
North Island, determined that the trend of 
events was not in their favour and began a se- 
ries of intertribal meetings to discuss how best 
to deal with the threat to their way of life. In 
1857 several tribes of the Waikato area elect- 
ed Te Wherowhero, who reigned as Potatau I, 
as king. The king, a council of state, and a 
judicial and police apparatus were to fortify 
the Maoris’ resolve not to sell land to the gov- 
ernment and to bring to a halt the wave of 
bloody inter-Maori feuds, in which the coloni- 
al government seemed reluctant to interfere, 
over the issue of land sale. 

Not all Maori accepted the authority of the 
king, but the majority shared with the King 
Movement the resolve not to sell the land. 
While only the extremist wing of the move- 
ment joined in the First Taranaki War (1860- 
61; see Maori Wars), the whole movement 
took up arms in 1863. After being defeated in 
1865, the supporters of the King Movement 
took refuge in the King Country, an enclave in 
the west central part of the island. This area 
remained under Maori control until 1881, 
when it was surrendered to the government. 
The office of king still unites certain tribes, 
and the king is held in respect by all Maori. 
-New Zealand racial conflict 13:52c 


Maori language: see Polynesian languages. 


Maori Representation Act, originally 
called NATIVE REPRESENTATION ACT (1867), 
legislation that created four Maori parliamen- 
tary seats in New Zealand, bringing the Maori 
nation into the political system of the self-gov- 
erning colony. The act was intended to be 
temporary. When Maori landholdings were 
converted from tribal to individual ownership, 
the Maoris were to have joined the general 
electoral rolls. Because of the difficulty of di- 
-viding the Maori holdings, however, the act 
was made permanent in 1876. According to its 
terms, the Maoris received universal male 
suffrage 12 years before it was granted to the 
European voters. 


Maori Wars (1860-72), series of conflicts be- 
tween New Zealand’s Maori and European in- 
habitants that resulted in the loss of enormous 
tracts of territory by the Maori and in the gen- 
eral! disruption of Maori society. 

Until 1860 the Maori still owned most of the 
land of the North Island, but a large increase 
in the number of immigrants in the 1850s led 
to demands for greatly increased land pur- 
chase by the government. Many Maori were 
determined not to sell (see Maori King Move- 
ment), In 1859 Te Teira, a Maori of the 
Taranaki area, sold his Waitara River land, 
pethont the consent of his tribe, to the coloni- 

pe eone Pope the First Tarana- 

ki War of 1860- 
The war pa oa essentially of a series of 
generally successful sieges of Maori pas (for- 
_ tresses) by British Bogs and eas employ- 


ing a sap trench procedure. A disaster for 
the British occurred during an attack (June 
1860) on Puketakauere Pa when the Maori ex- 
ecuted a surprise counterattack; but the 
Maori were defeated at Orongomai (October) 
and Mahoetahi (November). The war ended 
in a truce after the surrender of the Te Arei Pa 
in late March 1861. The Maori remained in 
possession of the European-owned Tata- 
raimaka block of land. 

The Second Taranaki War broke out in 
April 1863 after the governor, Sir George 
Grey (g.v.), built an attack road into the 
Waikato area and drove the Taranaki Maori 
from the Tataraimaka block. While fighting 
raged in Taranaki once again, the Waikato 
War began in July 1863, and the Waikato 
River region, the centre of the King Move- 
ment tribes, became the main target of the 
Europeans. Once again the war was decided 
by sieges of Maori pas, but the Maori also be- 
gan to employ guerrilla tactics. British troops 
were aided by gunboats and forest ranger 
units made up of colonial volunteers. The 
Europeans won notable victories at Meremere 
(October 1863) and at Rangiriri (November). 
The fall of the Orakau Pa in early April 1864 
brought the Waikato War to a practical end. 

The last of the Maori wars, known to the 
Europeans as “‘the fire in the fern” (and to the 
Maori as fe riri pakeha, ‘“‘the white man’s an- 
ger’), was fought in the period from 1864 to 
1872. Hostilities spread to virtually the whole 
North Island. The main Maori combatants 
were thereafter the fanatic Hauhau warriors 
(see Hauhau Movement), who felt themselves 
impervious to European bullets. 

The British government wanted to conclude 
peace in 1864, but the colonial government, 
wishing to acquire more land, continued the 
war and assumed an ever increasing share of 
the fighting. In July 1865 Grey led the capture 
of the Weroroa Pa in southern Taranaki. 
European and loyal Maori forces (increasingly 
numerous after 1864) relentlessly checked 
each new effort by the Hauhau or recalcitrant 
tribes. From 1868 to 1872 the Hauhau had ri- 
vals in a new warrior cult, Ringatu, founded 
and led by a guerrilla leader, Te Kooti, 

All fighting ended in 1872 with both sides ex- 
hausted. The Maori King Country, in the west 
central North Island, remained closed to 
Europeans, but great tracts of Maori land had 
been confiscated and Maori society perma- 
nently disrupted. European settlement there- 
after proceeded at a greatly accelerated rate. 
-New Zealand racial conflict 13:52d 


Mao Shan, Chinese Taoist sect that originat- 
ed in the 4th century Ab. 
-literary production of Yang Hsi, Hsii Mi, and 
Hsii Hui 17:1053g 
-mediumistic religious practices 17:1041c 
revelations, doctrines, and 
development 17:1048e 


Mao Shan Chih (1329), English TREATISE ON 
MAO SHAN, Chinese Taoist work by an un- 
known author or authors. 

-content and context 17:1054d 


Mao’s thought, term uséd as the centre of 
the Chinese cult of Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
as compiled in Quotations from Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung (1966). 

-Chinese Communist Party 4:291h 

-cultural revolution 11:469e 

-revolutionary aims 4:397g 


Mao Tse-tung 11:465, Pin-yin romanization 
MAO ZE-DONG (b. Dec. 26, 1893, Shaoshan, 
Hunan Province, China—d. Sept. 9, 1976), 
principal Chinese Marxist theorist, soldier, 
and statesman who led his nation’s revolution 
that established it as one of the 20th century’s 
foremost Communist states. 

Attracted to Western revolutionary leaders 
and the nationalistic ideas of Sun Yat-sen, he 
enlisted in the revolutionary army in Hunan 
(1911) during the first rebellion against the 
Manchu dynasty. At Peking University (1919) 
he participated in the May Fourth Movement 
of students. Disillusioned with Western liber- 
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alism, he committed himself to the Leninist- 
Marxist thought of the Chinese Communist 
Party. He organized Communist guerrilla 
army units, mainly peasants enlisted as the 
core of the revolutionary forces (1924-25), 
while publicly promoting a united front with 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Party. 
Later breaking with Chiang, he strategically 
retreated with an army of 200,000 from south- 
eastern China (Kiangsi) to the northwestern 
mountains in the famed Long March 
(1934-35). During the period 1936-40 he 
wrote Strategic Problems of China’s Revolu- 
tionary War and On New Democracy. He in- 
stituted (1942) the Rectification Campaign, 
adapting Marxism to Chinese culture. His vic- 
tory over the Nationalists at Nanking (April 
1949) was decisive, and the Communist Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China was established. Mao 
became chairman of the Communist Party 
and of the republic. The Great Leap Forward, 
begun in the autumn of 1957, attempted to 
decentralize the economy. He retired (1959) as 
chairman of the republic but remained chair- 
man of the party and reasserted his control in 
the upheaval known as the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-69. Although the cult of Chair- 
man Mao and Mao’s thought continued, 
Mao’s final years were spent in declining 
health and virtual seclusion. The extreme left 
and moderate elements of the party struggled 
increasingly for power, and at his death there 
was no heir apparent. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Chinese concessions to Russia 11:438h 
-Chou En-lai’s supportive efforts 4:457e 
-Communist capital establishment 4:377e 
-economic planning problems 6:258d 
guerrilla strategy in revolution theory 8:460f 
Ho Chi Minh’s theory of people’s war 8:983g 
-Hunan as revolutionary base 9:12a 
‘ideology and power establishment 4:384d 
-Kiangsi Soviet failure 10:458f 
-leadership establishment and 

philosophy 4:291h 
-Lin’s vital role in Communist victory 10:1013h 
-literature function 10:1058h 
-Liu Shao-ch’i’s collaboration and 

purge 10:1267g 
-Marxist influence on thought 11:559e 
-military strategy of China 19:57le passim 

to 584d 
-New Youth magazine contribution 4:194f 
philosophical evolution to Maoism 4:421c 
-revolutionary leadership and government 

formation 9:758d 
-Soviet post-war negotiations 16:83c 
-Stalin’s legal interpretation adoption 17:315g 


Mao Tse-tung Thought Propaganda 
Teams, Chinese Communist teams estab- 
lished during the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
69) to manage educational institutions and in- 
fluence the political education of students and 
teachers. 

-Chinese Communist education 6:390c 


Mao-tun, ruler (209-174 sc) of the Hsiung- 
nu empire in Central Asia 
-Hsiung-nu historical ascendancy 9:597b 


Mao Tun, pen name of SHEN YEN-PING (b. 
1896, Ch’ing-chen, Chekiang Province, 
China), Republican China’s greatest Realist 
novelist who served his literary apprenticeship 
as editor of the Hsiao-shuo yiieh-pao (‘‘Short- 
Story Magazine’ 4) 

Forced to interrupt his schooling in 1916 be- 
cause he ran out of money, Mao Tun became 
a proofreader at the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai and was soon promoted to editor 
and translator. In 1920 he and several other 

young Chinese writers took over editorial con- 
trol of the 11-year-old journal Hsiao-shuo 
yiieh-pao, which published old-style fiction 
and essays. The group revamped the maga- 
zine toward the new literature and elected 
Mao Tun as, editor, a post he occupied until 
1923. 

In 1926 Mao Tun joined the Northern Expé- 
dition as secretary to the propaganda depart- 
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ment of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee. When the left-wing Kuomintang 
members broke with the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mao Tun, pleading illness, fled the con- 
fusion to Kuling. In the next year he com- 
posed three novelettes, published as a trilogy 
under the title Shih (1930; “Eclipse’”) and the 
pseudonym Mao Tun, the Communist term 
for “contradiction.” The work, dealing with a 
youth’s involvement in the Northern Expedi- 
tion, was an instant success and is considered 
by many Western critics to be Mao Tun’s 
masterpiece because of its brilliant psycholog- 
ical realism. In China, however, Shih was at- 
tacked by Marxist critics, who berated it as 
“petty bourgeois.” They later, however, 
praised as a masterpiece of social realism, 
Mao Tun’s Tzu-yeh (1933; “Midnight”), pub- 
lished three years after Mao Tun helped 
found the League of Left-wing Writers, while 
Western critics found it less vital than Shih. 
During the Sino-Japanese War (1937-45), 
Mao Tun continued his leftist literary activi- 
ties, founding and editing two patriotic liter- 
ary journals. After the establishment of the 
Communist government in 1949, Mao Tun 
was active on several literary and cultural 
committees, but stopped writing novels, short 
stories, and plays. In 1964 he was removed 
from his office as minister of culture. 


Mao Ze-dong (Chinese leader): see Mao 
Tse-tung. 


map (cartography): see maps and mapping. 


Map (mares), Walter (c. 1140-c. 1209), An- 
glo-Norman ecclesiastic, satirist, and wit, au- 
thor of the De nugis curialium (“Of Courtiers’ 
Trifles’”’), a miscellaneous collection of essays, 
homilies, and anecdotes throwing light on the 
times of King Henry II of England. 

‘Latin literature in England 10:1101b 


mapa cor de rosa (Portuguese: “‘rose-col- 
oured map”), illustrative map of Portugal’s 
colonization plans for Africa, drawn up by 
cabinet minister Henrique de Barros Gomes in 
1886. The impetus came from the Lisbon 
Geographical Society (founded 1875), which 
believed that consolidation and expansion of 
Portugal’s African possessions would com- 
pensate for the loss of her South American 
empire, Brazil, to independence in 1822. Por- 
tugal controlled, besides Mozambique and 
Angola, Portuguese Guinea, the Azores, Cape 
Verde, Madeira, and Prince’s and SAo Tomé 
islands. The plan on the map was to link 
Mozambique and Angola (on the east and 
west coasts of Africa, respectively) by estab- 
lishing a chain of outposts between them. The 
dimensions of this corridor, which included 
Angola, Mozambique, Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia, and the major part of Nyasa- 
land, were approved by both Germany and 
France; but the plan was only a rose-coloured 
outline owing to a lack of Portuguese capital 
and manpower and, more important, because 
of British intervention and threats of war 
caused by the protests of the colonial promot- 
er Cecil Rhodes. 


Mapai, 
PO‘ALE ERETZ YISRA’EL (Workers’ Party of the 
Land of Israel), formerly the chief political 
party in Israel, founded in Palestine in 1930 by 
the merger of two Socialist groups, ha-Po‘el 
ha-Tza‘ir (The Young Worker) and Ahdut 
“Avoda (Labour Unity). Considerably orient- 
ed toward Marxist socialism at its inception, 
Mapai represented Israel’s moderate social- 
democrats. Its leading position in the World 
Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine contributed in making Mapai the 
largest party in the series of coalitions that 
governed the country since its birth. Headed 
for many years by David Ben-Gurion, Mapai 
favoured a pro-Western foreign policy and a 
welfare state that allowed for private initia- 
tive; it also maintained a close relationship 


Hebrew acronym for MIFLEGET ” 


with Histadrut, the General Federation of La- 
bour in Israel, created by the Socialist groups 
out of which Mapai was born. 

In 1965, Mapai formed an electoral alliance 
with the Ahdut ‘Avoda to contest the Knesset 
(Parliament) and Histadrut elections. In 1968, 
Mapai, Ahdut ha-‘Avoda, and Rafi (Re- 
shimat Po‘ale Yisra’el, or Israel Workers’ 
List), united to form the Israel Labour Party, 
the dominant political party in Israel through 
the early 1970s. With the exception of Chaim 
Weizmann, Israel’s first president, every presi- 
dent of Israel, prime minister, speaker of the 
Knesset, or foreign minister through the early 
1970s has come from leadership ranks of the 
Mapai. 

-Ben-Gurion leadership and 
estrangement 2:837a 
‘Israeli political history 17:964d 
‘political continuity and party trends 9:1065b 


Mapam, Hebrew acronym for MIFLEGET HA- 
PO‘ALIM HA-ME UHEDET (United Workers’ 
Party), left-wing labour party in Israel and in 
the World Zionist Organization, founded in 
1948 by ha-Shomer ha-Tza‘ir (Young Guard) 
and Ahdut ‘Avoda-Po‘ale Tziyyon (Labour 
Unity-Workers of Zion), Marxist socialist 
Zionist movements. Mapam maintains a 
Marxist ideology and is influential in the left- 
wing section of the kibbutz (collective settle- 
ment) movement, from which it draws much 
of its strength. Differing from the more influ- 
ential Israel Labour Party, principally in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, Mapam has historically 
been the most pro-U.S.S.R. of the Zionist 
parties, as well as leader in the movement for 
Arab-Jewish rapprochement. In reaction to 
Soviet anti-Semitism and disagreement on 
policy toward the Arabs, a large number of 
Mapam dissidents left the party in 1954 to re- 
form the Ahdut ha-‘Avoda along pro-Western 
lines. 

In 1969 Mapam formed an electoral alliance 
(ha-Ma‘arakh) with the majority Labour 
Party to contest the elections for the 6th 
Knesset (Parliament) and other national insti- 
tutions. The alliance, victorious at the polls, 
continued into the early 1970s, although 
Mapam did not give up its autonomy or ideo- 
logical program. 


Mapa man, frontal bone with parts of both 
eye sockets and part of the right half of the 
skull, found in a limestone cave (1958) at 
Mapa, Kwangtung Province, China. The skull 
is large, with rounded, capacious eye sockets 
and heavy browridges. The dating of the find 
is not good, but it is believed the skull pre- 
dates or is contemporaneous with classic 
Neanderthal man of Europe. It has been sug- 
gested this skull represents one of a popula- 
tion of Neanderthals distant from Europe; it 
is morphologically clearly different from its 
nearest known contemporary neighbour, Solo 
man of Java. 


Mapayungas, also known as YUNKACHUS, 
South American Indians. 
‘language and economy 14:130b 


Mapimi Basin, Spanish BoLsON DE MAPIMi, 
an enclosed depression in northern Mexico. In 
the arid northern plateau region, averaging 
3,000 ft (900 m) in elevation, it is structurally 
similar to the Basin and Range region of 
Arizona and New Mexico, in the United 
States. Although once considered unreclaima- 
ble desert, it has with irrigation supported cot- 
ton, wheat, and alfalfa growing. The Laguna 
District (q.v.) lies in the southern portion of 
the basin. The chief cities, linked by railroad 
and highway, include Gdémez Palacio, in 
Durango, and Torredn and San Pedro de las 
Colonias, in Coahuila. 

27°30’ N, 103°15’ W 

Ma-p’ing (China): see Liu-chou. 


maple, common name for any member of the 
genus Acer, comprising about 150 species of 
shrubs and trees within the family Aceraceae 
of the soapberry order (Sapindales). Two un- 
related species, Flindersia brayleyana and 


Silver maple (Acer saccharinum) 
Walter Chandoha 


Cryptocarya oblata, produce timber known as 
Queensland maple and Macquarie maple, re- 
spectively. A. negundo, sometimes known as 
ash-leaved maple, is more commonly called 
box elder (q.v.). 

Maples occur widely throughout the North 
Temperate Zone and are highly valued as 
shade trees and as the source of a widely used 
wood, The largest maples grow to a height of 
about 35 metres (115 feet), with a trunk 2.1 
metres in diameter. Most have dark, gray 
bark marked with ridges and furrows. The 
leaves, usually broad with three to seven 
pointed lobes, turn brilliant yellow, orange, or 
red in autumn. The small flowers are yellow, 
orange, or greenish. The fruit is a samara, or 
key—a flat, broad, winglike structure, joined 
in pairs at the base. 

Amur maple (A. ginnala), also called dwarf 
maple, Siberian maple, and ginnala, occurs in 
East Asia. A graceful, hardy shrub or tree, it 
grows to a height of 6 metres. The leaves are 
dark green and shiny above but pale beneath; 
the flowers are yellow and fragrant. 

Chalk maple (A. leucoderme) occurs in 
southeastern North America, where it is 
sometimes planted along avenues, The tree 
seldom grows as high as 12 metres and has 
light-gray or grayish-brown bark. The bright, 
yellow-green leaves become red in autumn. 

Chinese maple, or purple-blow maple (A. 
truncatum), is native to northern China. A 
handsome, hardy species, it is commonly cul- 
tivated as an ornamental and for its shade. It 
grows to about 7.5 metres tall and has dense, 
pale-green foliage that is purplish when un- 
folding. 

Mountain maple (A. spicatum), a small, 
bushy tree, occurs in northeastern North 
America. It grows to 6 to 9 metres; the bark is 
reddish brown. The leaves turn orange or red 
in the autumn. The yellow flowers grow in 
slender, drooping clusters. 


Vine maple (Acer circinatum) 
GR. Roberts 


“ Paperbark maple (A. griseum), native to 
western China, grows to 7.5 metres. It has cin- 
namon-brown, flaking bark. 

Red maple (A. rubrum) is named for the red 
flowers that appear before the leaves and for 
the red leaf stems. The tree, widely distributed 
throughout eastern North America, grows to 
about 36 metres. The pale-green leaves turn 
bright red in autumn. 

Rocky Mountain maple (A. glabrum) occurs 
in western North America and grows to about 
8 metres. The upper leaf surface is shiny and 
dark, whereas the lower surface is pale and 
frosted. 

Silver maple, or white maple (A. sac- 
charinum), a rapidly growing species com- 
monly cultivated as a shade tree, is named for 
the silver colour of the lower leaf surface. The 
tree is common in eastern North America and 
grows to about 36 metres, 

Sugar maple (A. saccharum), a slow-grow- 
ing, long-lived species, is commercially impor- 
tant as a source of maple syrup (see syrup, 
maple), maple sugar, and timber. The wood is 
particularly useful in the manufacture of fur- 
niture and flooring. The tree, common 
throughout northeastern North America, 
grows to 36 metres. The leaves turn yellow, 
orange, or red in autumn. 

Vine maple (A. circinatum), which occurs in 
western North America, is a handsome, 
dome-shaped tree or shrub, which grows to 
about 12 metres. Often it is prostrate or vine- 
like in growth habit. The light-green leaves 
turn orange and red in autumn. 

-general features and economic uses 16:240f 

-geographical distribution in forests 7:540a 

- Japanese maple as bonsai, illus., 18: Tree, Plate 
IV 


-seed adaptation for wind dispersal 7:545d; 
illus. 

-silver maple seeds, illus., 16:Seed and Fruit, 
Plate I 

*sugar maple natural history and economic 
importance 16:240f; illus. 241 


Maple Creek, town, southwestern Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, on Maple Creek, in the north- 
ern foothills of the Cypress Hills on the Trans- 
Canada Highway, 30 mi (48 km) east of the 
Alberta border. Named for the maple trees 
that line the banks of the creek, the town 
originated in 1882, when a division of the 
North West Mounted Police established bar- 
racks nearby. Maple Creek grew as a ranching 
town and cattle-shipping station, and, in addi- 
tion, it is now a grain and dairy centre. The 
site of a local historical museum, it is a gate- 
way to Cypress Hills Provincial Park, 18 mi 
south, Inc. village, 1896; town, 1903. Pop. 
(1971) 2,268. 

49°55’ N, 109°27’ W 

Maple Heights, city, southeastern suburb of 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, northeastern 
Ohio, U.S. Originally a part of Bedford 
Township, it was incorporated as a village in 
1915 and named for the maple trees in the 
area. Since World War II there has been di- 
versified industrial development. Inc. city, 
1930. Pop. (1970) 34,093; (1980) 29,735. 
41°25’ N, 81°34’ W 

maple syrup: see syrup, maple. 


maple syrup urine disease, one of three 
known inherited metabolic disorders involving 
a specific group of branch chain amino acids; 
e.g., leucine, isoleucine, and valine. Normally, 
these amino acids are metabolized, step by 
step, by a number of enzymes, each of which 
is specific for each step in the metabolism of 
each amino acid, One of the metabolic steps 
consists of the decarboxylation of the a-keto 
acids of leucine, isoleucine, and valine, respec- 
tively. In maple syrup disease, this particular 
step is blocked, in the case of leucine and 
isoleucine, because of defective decarboxylat- 
ing enzymes that act upon these two amino 
acids; valine metabolism is also indirectly in- 
terfered with. As a result, leucine, isoleucine, 
and valine are found to increase in concentra- 
tion in the blood plasma, and to overflow, 
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together with their respective a-keto acids, 
into the urine, which takes on a distinctive 
odour resembling that of maple syrup. Other 
signs of the disorder that are evident during 
the first few weeks of life include: poor feed- 
ing, irregular, jerky respiration, heightened 
muscular tension, and rigid arching of the 
back; the nervous system is also severely im- 
paired. Affected infants die within several 
weeks unless treated. Effective treatment de- 
pends upon a diet low in leucine, isoleucine, 
and valine. The other two inborn errors of 
metabolism involving branch chain amino 
acids are isovaleric acidemia and _hyper- 
valinemia. In the former, the metabolism of 
leucine alone is blocked at one specific step, 
by a defect in an enzyme called isovaleryl co- 
enzyme A dehydrogenase. As a result, the lev- 
el of isovaleric acid rises markedly in body 
fluids, and the affected individual suffers from 
episodic acidosis, or decrease in alkalinity of 
the blood and tissues, and from slight mental 
impairment. In hypervalinemia, the enzyme 
affected is valine transaminase, and the me- 
tabolism of valine alone is abnormal. The 
affected infant vomits shortly after birth, fails 
io. gain weight, and appears mentally retard- 
ed. 
-disorders of amino acid metabolism 

11:1054d; table 1052 
‘neurological symptoms table 12:1044 
‘urine content in metabolic disorders 7:41h 


Maplewell Series: see Longmyndian. 


Maplewood, city, St. Louis County, east 
central Missouri, U.S., just west of St. Louis 
city. Settled c. 1865, the site was part of a 
Spanish land grant made in 1785 to Charles 
Gratiot and later sold to James Sutton (1825), 
a St. Louis ironsmith. In 1890 Sutton’s heirs 
sold part of the land for a residential subdivi- 
sion. Inc. 1908. Pop. (1980) 10,960. 
38°38’ N, 90°14’ W 
Maplewood, township, Essex County, 
northeastern New Jersey, U.S., immediately 
west of Newark. The Timothy Ball House 
(1743), a 2'%-story colonial farmhouse of 
frame and stone, was visited frequently by 
George Washington during the American 
Revolution. It was remodelled in 1772 and 
again in 1919, when it opened as Washington 
Inn. Manufactures include cutlery, jewelry, 
maps and globes, and fabricated metals. Inc. 
1922. Pop. (1970) 24,932; (1980) 22,950. 
40°44’ N, 74°17’ W 
Mapmaker Seamounts, submarine feature 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
25°00’ N, 165°00' E 
-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 
mapping, in topology, a function f between 
two topological spaces A and B that is con- 
tinuous, meaning that the function sends 
points that were close together in A to points 
that are close together in B. 
-algebraic geometry fundamentals 7:1073a 
‘algebraic structure theory 1:543d 
‘algebraic topology fundamentals 18:505a 
-group theory applications 1:524f 
‘linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:508c 
‘probability theory and method 14:1114b 
-projective geometry representations 7:1121b 
-topological definition and properties 18:509f 
passim to 511g 
‘topological group theory 18:490h 


mappo, in Japanese Buddhism the age of the 
degeneration of the Buddha’s law, which 
some believe to be the current age in human 
history. Ways of coping with the age of mappd 
were a particular concern of Japanese Bud- 
dhists during the Kamakura period (1192- 
1333) and were an important factor in the rise 
of new sects, such as Jodo-shi and Nichiren 
and Zen Buddhism. These new sects taught a 
simpler, more immediate means of salvation 
than the more highly ritualistic, institutional- 
ized forms of Buddhism that preceded them. 
According to a view of cosmic history widely 
held in almost all Buddhist countries, the peri- 
od following the death of the Buddha is divisi- 
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ble into three ages: the age of the “true law” 
(Sanskrit sad-dharma, Japanese sh6bd); the 
age of the “copied law” (Sanskrit pratirapa- 
dharma, Japanese z6b6); and the age of the 
“latter law” or the “degeneration of the law” 
(Sanskrit pascima-dharma, Japanese mappd). 
A new period, in which the true faith will 
again flower, will be ushered in some time in 
the future by the bodhisattva (Buddha-to-be) 
Maitreya (Japanese Miroku). 

The length of the three periods depends on 
the interpretation given various texts; accord- 
ing to some reckonings the first age lasted 
1,000 years, the second age for another 1,000 
years, and the third age will continue for 
10,000 years. Assuming the date of the Bud- 
dha’s death to be 949 Bc, Japanese Buddhists 
calculated that the age of mapp6 began about 
AD 1052. Each age is said to call for a special 
kind of teaching. Thus the first age, when the 
Buddha’s words were fresh in the minds of his 
followers, was characterized by Hinayana 
(Little Vehicle—according to which only an 
elect would be saved) teaching, and the sec- 
ond age corresponds to the beginning of 
Mahayana (Greater Vehicle—according to 
which the majority would be saved) teaching, 
as revealed by Avalokitesvara and other bod- 
hisattvas. The new doctrines emphasizing 
faith—especially those of the Jodo-shi sects 
and of the 13th century saint Nichiren—were 
felt by their followers to be most suited to the 
age of degeneracy. 

-Nichiren’s view of history 13:65h 


maps and mapping 11:470, graphic repre- 
sentations of the distribution of any variable 
on part or all of the Earth’s surface, and the 
techniques of preparation of such representa- 
tions. The variables involved are commonly 
geographical, geological, or geopolitical; 
when plotted on a spherical surface, the re- 
sulting map is termed a globe. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

History of cartography 11:470e 

Elements of maps and charts 475b 

Types and uses of maps and charts 478e 
Modern, map-making techniques 480c 
Aerial photography 482a 

Photogrammetric mapping procedures 482h 
Automation in mapping 483h 

Map revision and maintenance 484c 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘aerial photographic techniques 14:343c 
‘aircraft position tracking 18:641h 
- Alaskan aerial and geological mapping 1:414c 
- Antarctic ice cover and aerial sounding 1:948a 
-archaeological site location 1:1079h 
-astronomical maps and catalogues 2:223h 
‘combinatorics theory and method 4:950a 
‘Dutch 16th-century publishing 15:227a 
-Fuller’s minimization of distortion 7:775f 
-geodetic satellite measurements 17:372e 
-geography study tool significance 7:1035h 
-Hakluyt’s works historical importance 8:553e 
-historical development 6:75d 
-Idrisi map construction and key 9:198h 
-Martellus and Contarini African and Indian 
exploration 7:1040e 
-Martian observations and modern 
improvements 11:520e 
-mathematical calculation theory and 
use 11:675c 
-Mercator’s contributions and 
importance 11:915b 
-military engineering in World War I 6:865a 
‘navigational charting 12:902f 
-ocean charts and charting procedure 9:98a 
-ocean current distribution 13:437e 
-paleogeographic mapping difficulties 13:906f 
-Parana River 16th-century mapping 13:1001c 
“perspective and astronomy 1:428f 
-Ptolemy’s geographical publications 15:180c 
‘Pyrenees 18th—19ih-century studies 15:315g 
-radar and land terrain analysis 15:372b 
-sailing aids in the 15th century 4:880h 
-ship mapping by echo ranging 18:579g 
“surveying techniques and construction 17:832f 
-topographic and geological map 
preparation 7:80c 
‘topology problem of four-colour map 13:353c 
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MAPU (Chilean political group): see Unidad 
Popular, 


Mapu, Abraham (b. Jan. 10, 1808, near 
Kaunas, Lithuania—d. Oct. 9, 1867, KGnigs- 
berg, now Kaliningrad, Russian S.F.S.R.), au- 
thor of the first Hebrew novel, Ahavat Ziyyon 
(1853; Annou: Prince and Peasant, 1887), an 
idyllic historical romance set in the days of the 
prophet Isaiah. Couched in florid biblical lan- 
guage, it depicts pastoral life in ancient Israel, 
a setting remote from the squalor of the 19th- 
century east European ghetto. The book at- 
tained immediate popularity and was later 
translated into several languages. A teacher of 
religion and German, Mapu was an influential 
advocate of the Haskalah, or Enlightenment, 
movement. Influenced stylistically by Victor 
Hugo and Eugéne Sue, Mapu’s novels roman- 
ticized a sovereign Israel and indirectly paved 
the way for the revival of Jewish nationalism 
and the Zionist movement. Other novels in- 
clude ‘Ayit tzavua‘ (1858-69; “The Hypo- 
crite’’), an attack on social and religious injus- 
tice in the ghetto; Ashmat Shomron (1865; 
“Guilt of Samaria’’), a biblical epic about the 
hostility between Jerusalem and Samaria in 
the time of King Ahaz; and Hoze hezyonot, 
(1869; “The Visionary”), an exposé of Hasi- 
dism, which was confiscated by religious au- 
thorities. 

‘Hebrew literature of the 19th century 10:1215f 


Mapuche, one of the main divisions of the 
Araucanian Indians. Most of the Mapuche 
live in central Chile, though some have mi- 
grated to Argentina. They successfully resist- 
ed Spanish inroads and were never subjugated 
during the colonial period; only in the late 
19th century, after Chile became independent, 
were they made to settle on small reserva- 
tions. Most became farmers. The name 
Mapuche has also often been used loosely to 
refer to any and all Araucanians. See also 
Araucanian. 

‘Chilean population remnant 4:250c 

-folktale characters and presentation 1:662d 
‘resistance to Spanish Conquest 17:120e 


Maputo, formerly LoURENCO MARQUES, port 
and capital of Mozambique and of Maputo 
province (until 1976 Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict), on the north bank of Espirito Santo Es- 
tuary of Delagoa Bay (q.v.), an inlet of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Maputo derived its former name from the 
Portuguese trader who first explored the re- 
gion in 1544. The town developed around a 
Portuguese fortress completed in 1787, now 
housing a military museum with colonial rel- 
ics. Created a city town in 1887, it superseded 
the town of Mocambique as the capital of 
Portuguese East Africa in 1907. Maputo (the 
name was changed in 1976) has a healthful cli- 
mate, tempered by sea breezes. Modern build- 
ings include those of the architect Amancio 
Guedes, created from cement and decorated 
with murals. The city has a natural history 
museum and a university (1963). Its fine bath- 
ing beaches made it a popular resort for white 
South Africans and Rhodesians before 
Mozambique became independent (1975); 
thereafter, revenues from tourism became al- 
most nil. 

The port, one of the most important in East 
Africa, before independence handled transit 
trade from the mines and industries of South 
Africa, Swaziland, and Rhodesia, with which 
it has rail and road connections, After the 
frontier with Rhodesia was closed, and as 
Mozambique-South African relations became 
increasingly strained, the port suffered. Local 
industries include brewing and the manufac- 
ture of cement, pottery, furniture, and foot- 
wear. The population in 1974 included about 
250,000 Portuguese, but after 1975 most of 
the whites emigrated from the city. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 354,684. 

25258). S7i32235hE 


-area and population table 12:597 
‘map, Mozambique 12:594 


Maputo River, Portuguese RIO MAPUTO, 
formed by the confluence in southwestern 
Mozambique of the Great Usutu River 
(flowing from Swaziland) and the Pongola 
River (flowing from South Africa). From the 
confluence it flows about 50 mi (80 km) north- 
eastward to enter Delagoa Bay, 14 mi 
south-southeast of the city of Maputo. It is 
navigable along its entire course. 

26°11’ S, 32°42’ E 

‘map, Mozambique 12:594 

‘Swaziland river systems 17:843a 


maqam (Arabic: “place of residence’), a 
spiritual stage that periodically marks the 
long path followed by Muslim mystics, called 
Sufis, leading to the vision of and union with 
God. The Sufi progresses by means of his own 
muja@hadah (work, self-mortification) and 
through the help and guidance of the masters 
(shaykhs). In each maqam the Sifi strives to 
purify himself from all worldly inclination and 
to prepare himself to attain an ever-higher 
spiritual level. 

The order and number of the magams are 
not uniform among all Sifis. The majority, 
however, agree on seven major maqams. (1) 
The maqam of tawbah (repentance), which 
does not mean remembrance of sins and 
atonement for them but rather forgetting 
them along with everything that distracts 
from the love of God. (2) The magam of wara‘ 
(fear of the Lord), not fear of hellfire but rath- 
er the dread of being veiled eternally from 
God. (3) The maqam of zuhd (renunciation or 
detachment), which means that the person is 
devoid of possessions and his heart is without 
acquisitiveness. (4) The magdam of fagr (pover- 
ty), in which he asserts his independence of 
worldly possessions and his need of God 
alone. (5) The maqam of sabr (patience), the 
art of steadfastness. (6) The maqam of tawak- 
kul (trust or surrender), in which the Safi, now 
in total submission to God’s will, knows that 
he cannot be discouraged by hardships and 
pain. (7) The maqam of rida (satisfaction), a 
state of quiet contentment and joy that comes 
from the anticipation of the long-sought 
union. 

‘spiritual and emotional incumbencies 9;945g 


maqam, in Islamic music, a set of pitches and 
of characteristic melodic elements or motives 
and a traditional pattern of their use forming 
a system for the melodic and tonal construc- 
tion of performances. A magdm can be repre- 
sented by a seven-tone scale. The number of 
maqamat in use has varied through history, 
more than 100 being described in the litera- 
ture. The division of the octave into intervals 
has also varied historically. 

A melodic motive is based within a unit, or 
span of four notes, and each maqam has a 
typical pattern of motion among the units. A 
performance is in part determined by the 
maqam structure and in part improvised. 

The magam is established during the solo 
prelude to an instrumental performance, 
before the accompanying instruments enter. 
Later in a piece, modulations to different 
magqamat are possible but with a final return 
to the original scale. In a suite, a common 
form in Arabic music, all sections are per- 
formed in the same maqam. By guiding the 
formation of melody, the magamat set the 
moods of pieces, and thus have traditionally 
been associated with the signs of the Zodiac, 
the humours, and the elements. 

Present-day Arabic, Turkish, and Persian 
music developed from the Islamic tradition. 
The Persian dastgah (q.v.) is a system very 
similar to the maqam. 

‘Central Asian court music 3:1125d 

‘form derivatives 12:729a 

-modal basis and compositional form 12:298a 
-mode derivation from scale 16:303e 
«structure and musical function 9:974c 


maqamah (Arabic: ‘‘assembly”), an Arabic 
literary genre in which entertaining anecdotes, 
written in an elegant, rhymed prose (saj‘), are 
presented in a dramatic or narrative context 
most suitable for the display of the author’s 
eloquence, wit, and erudition. 

The first collection of such writings, which 
make no pretense of being factual, was the 
Magqamat of al-Hamadhani (q.v.; died 1008). 
It consists mainly of picaresque stories in al- 
ternating prose and verse woven round two 
imaginary characters. The genre was revived 
and finally established a century later by al- 
Hariri (q.v.) of Basra (Iraq), whose Magamat, 
closely imitating al-Hamadhani’s, is regarded 
as a masterpiece of literary style and learning. 
Major ref. 9:956f 
-death rites illus. 5:535 
-Islamic visual arts 9:998g; illus. 999; 

illus., 9:Islamic Peoples, Arts of, Plate 4 


Magamat (Arabic literary work): see maqa- 
mah. 


Maadis\, al-, in full MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD 
AL-MAQDISI, also called AL-MUQADDASI (b. c. 
946—d. c. 1000), Arab traveller, geographer, 
and author of a noted work on the lands of Is- 
lam, Ahson at-tagasim fi ma‘rifat al-agalim 
(985; “The Best of Classification for the 
Knowledge of Regions”). The work is based 
mainly on his personal observations during 20 
years of travel in nearly every Muslim land 
and provides valuable information on the 
populations, manners, and economic life of 
10th-century Islam. Maqdisi was known as 
“the Jerusalemite.”’ 


Ma‘qil, Arab tribe that took part:in the inva- 
sion of North Africa by the Fatimids in the 
11th century. 

-North African Arab diffusion 13:159e 


Maarizi, al- (1364-1442), Egyptian -histori- 
an. 
‘Ibn Khaldin’s intellectual influence 9:149g 


magqstrah (Arabic: ‘“‘closed-off space”), en- 
closure in a mosque near the centre of the wall 
that faces Mecca, built to protect the caliph 
while he worshipped, 

‘origins and purpose 9:986a 


maquette, type of bozzetto (q.v.). 
maquis (political group): see Résistance. 


maquis (Mediterranean vegetation): see mac- 
chie. 


Maquoketa, city, seat (1873) of Jackson 
County, eastern Iowa, U.S., on the Maquoke- 
ta River. Founded in 1838, Maquoketa pros- 
pered from 1840 to 1870 as a stop for west- 
ward-bound wagon trains. The city is now an 
agricultural trade centre and has some light 
industries. Sagers Museum of natural history 
and Maquoketa Caves State Park are nearby. 
Inc, 1853. Pop. (1980) 6,313. 

42°04’ N, 90°40’ W 

Maagurrah, 6th-century kingdom of the Su- 
dan. 

Christianity in medieval Sudan 13:109h; map 


Mar, earl of, Scottish title held from the 
mid-16th century until the present (despite 
various counterclaims and disputes) by mem- 
bers of the Erskine family. The earls of Mar 
emerged during the 12th century as successors 
to the Pictish rulers of Mar, one of the ancient 
provincial kingdoms of Scotland (comprising 
part of the former county of Aberdeen). The 
lst and 2nd earls played important parts in 
late 16th-century Scottish politics, and John 
Erskine, the 6th earl (died 1732), was the fore- 
most Scottish leader in the Jacobite rising of 
1715. On his subsequent attainder the earl- 
dom was forfeit and not restored until 1824. 


Mar, John Erskine, 1st (and 18th) earl of 
(d, Oct. 29, 1572, Stirling, Stirling), Scottish 
lord who played a major role in deposing 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and gaining the crown 
for her infant son James VI; he was regent for 


> 


1st Earl of Mar, portrait by an unknown 
artist; in the Scottish National Portrait 
Galas Edinburgh 


By courtesy of the Scottish Nationa! Portrait Galle 


Edinburg 


James in 1571-72. Erskine’s father, John, 5th 
Lord Erskine ete 1555), was guardian for 
King James V (ruled 1513-42) during his 
minority and for Mary Stuart, the King’s 
daughter and successor. A moderate Protes- 
tant, Erskine worked for a peaceful settlement 
during the armed struggle (1559-60) between 
Scotland’s Protestant nobles and the regent, 
Mary of Lorraine, Mary Stuart’s Roman 
Catholic mother (died 1560). Hence Mary 
Stuart appointed him to the Privy Council 
when she began her personal rule in Scotland 
in 1561. In 1565 Erskine supported her ill-fat- 
ed marriage to the treacherous Henry, Lord 
Darnley (died 1567). Mary restored to him the 
earldom of Mar, and in 1566 she appointed 
him guardian of her newborn son, Prince 
James. Thereafter, he devoted himself to 
James’s interests in the conflict between the 
supporters of James and Mary. Mar prevent- 
ed James from falling into the hands of 
Mary’s third husband, James Hepburn, 4th 
earl of Bothwell, and he was a leader of the 
nobles who drove Bothwell from England 
(June 1567), deposed Mary (July 24), and 
made James king. Chosen regent of Scotland 
in 1571, he was succeeded upon his death by 
James Douglas, 4th earl of Morton. 


Mar, John Erskine, 2nd (and 19th) earl 
of (b. c. 1558—d. Dec. 14, 1634, Stirling, 
Stirling), politician and friend of King James 
VI (ruled 1567-1625), helped James govern 
Scotland both before and after he ascended 
the English throne (as James J) in 1603. Er- 
skine inherited the earldom of Mar in 1572 
upon the death of his father, John, Ist (and 
18th) earl of Mar, who had become regent for 
the five-year-old James VI in 1571. Mar grew 
up with James at Stirling Castle, and in 1578 
he made himself James’s guardian. When his 
influence over the young King was challenged 
by Esmé Stewart, Ist duke of Lennox, and 
James Stewart, earl of Arran, Mar and several 
other lords seized James at Perth and took 
him to Ruthven Castle, Inverness. Ten 


2nd earl of Mar, portrait by an unknown 
artist, 1626: on loan to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 

By courtesy of Rt. Hon. Lord Elibank 


months later the King escaped. Arran then 
became ascendant, and in 1584 Mar was 
forced to flee to England, where he received 
the backing of Queen Elizabeth I. In Novem- 
ber 1585 Mar returned to Scotland, banished 
Arran, and was reconciled with James, be- 
coming one of the leading royal ministers. 
James made him guardian for his son, Prince 
Henry (1594-1612), in 1594. After the death 
of Elizabeth and the accession of James to the 
English throne, Mar continued to exercise 
great influence in Scottish affairs. He served as 
treasurer of Scotland from 1616 to 1630. 


Mar, John Erskine, 6th earl of (b. 1675— 
d. May 1732, Aachen, now in West Germa- 
ny), Scottish noble who led the Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1715, an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
the British crown for James, the Old Pretend- 
er, son of the deposed Stuart monarch James 
Il. Because Mar shifted his political alle- 
giances frequently, he earned the nickname 
“Bobbing John.” 


6th earl of Mar, detail of an India ink drawing by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723); in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 


Mar inherited his father’s earldom in 1689 
and was secretary of state for Scotland and 
keeper of the signet under Queen Anne (ruled 
1702-14). He turned to Jacobitism after he 
was dismissed from office on the accession of 
King George I in 1714. In August 1715 he 
travelled secretly to Scotland and organized 
an uprising in the Highlands. He proclaimed 
James king of Great Britain on September 6 
but was defeated by a smaller army under 
John Campbell, 2nd duke of Argyll, at Sher- 
iffmuir, Perth County, on November 13. Al- 
though the Pretender arrived in Scotland on 
December 22, the rebellion soon collapsed; in 
February 1716 Mar and James fied to France. 
Mar intrigued against James, however, and by 
1725 he was not welcome at James’s court in 
exile. 

- Jacobite rebellion leadership 3:251g 


Mar, Serra do (Brazil): see Mar Escarp- 
ment. 


Mara (Baltic goddess): see Laima. 


Mara, the Buddhist “Lord of the Senses” 
who was the Buddha’s temptor on several oc- 
casions. When the future Buddha seated him- 
self under the Bo tree to await enlightenment, 
the evil Mara appeared first in the guise of a 
messenger bringing the news that the future 
Buddha’s rival, Devadatta, had usurped the 
Sakya throne from his family. Next Mara sent 
forth a great storm of rain, rocks, ashes and 
darkness, frightening away all the gods who 
had gathered to honour the future Buddha. 
He challenged Gautama’s right to sit beneath 
the tree, provoking the future Buddha to call 
upon the Earth to give witness to his previous 
charities (an act often represented in sculp- 
ture). Mara sent forth his three daughters, 
Trsna, Rati, and Raga (thirst, desire and de- 
light) to seduce the Buddha-to-be, but to no 
avail. (Versions of the story differ in placing 
the temptation by the daughters before or af- 
ter Buddha’s enlightenment.) After the Bud- 
dha had achieved supreme enlightenment, he 
experienced doubt whether the truth could be 


93 marabou 
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Buddha assaulted by Mara and his demon horde 
high-relief sculpture from Gandhara; in the 
Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, The 
Netherlands 


understood by men, and Mara pressed him to 
abandon any attempts to preach. But when 
the gods implored him to preach the law, the 
Buddha’s doubts passed away. 

-Buddha’s victory over temptation 3:370h 
-Buddhist triumph over evil 3:420a 

-demonic temptation of the Buddha 1:875g 


Mara, administrative region (established 
1963), northern Tanzania, with an area of 
11,400 sq mi (29,530 sq km) and bordered on 
the north by Kenya and on the west by Lake 
Victoria. It occupies an undulating plateau, 
broken by hills and tors and rising eastward 
from lake level at 3,720 ft (1,135 m) to 5,000- 
6,000 ft. The Mara and Grummetti rivers 
drain to Lake Victoria. Wooded acacia grass- 
land is characteristic. Cotton, millets, hard 
coffee, and sweet potatoes are the chief cash 
crops. Pastoralism (despite the tsetse fly) and 
lake fishing are practiced. Tourism (part of 
Mara is within Serengeti National Park) and 
gold mining (notably at the Kiabakari mine, 
the country’s largest producer) are also signifi- 
cant. Main tribes are the Jita, Kuria, Luo, 
Ikoma, Zanaki, Ikuzu, Nguruimi, Kerewe, 
Redi, and Kwaya, with the highest population 
density along the lake. Musoma is the region- 
al capital. Pop. (1972 est.) 644,311. 

-area and population table 17:1030 

-map, Tanzania 17:1026 


mara (rodent): see cavy. 


marabou (Leptoptilos crumeniferus), mara- 
bou stork, or African adjutant, large African 
bird of the stork family, Ciconiidae (order 
Ciconiiformes). The marabou is the largest 
stork, 150 centimetres (5 feet) tall with a wing- 
spread of 2.6 metres (8% feet). Mainly gray 
and white, it has a naked pinkish head and 


Marabou stork (Leptoptilos crumeniferus) 
MP. Kahl 
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neck, a pendant reddish inflatable throat 
pouch, and a straight, heavy bill. Marabous 
eat carrion, feeding with vultures, which they 
dominate. 

‘feeding habits and coloration 4:611h 


marabout, Arabic MURABIT, meaning “one 
who is garrisoned,” originally, in North 
Africa, member of a Muslim religious com- 
munity living in a ribat, a fortified monastery, 
serving both religious and military functions. 
Men who possessed certain religious qualifica- 
tions, such as the reciters of the Qur’an (qur- 
ra), transmitters of the traditions of the 
Prophet’s sayings and life (muhaddithan), ju- 
rists of Islamic law (fugah@), and ascetics, 
lived in the ribat and were held in honour by 
the common people. When Islam spread to 
West Africa in the 12th century, its propaga- 
tors became known as al-Murabitin (AI- 
moravids), and every missionary who orga- 
nized a group of disciples became known as a 
murabit. In the 14th century, when Sifism 
pervaded Muslim religious life, the murabit, in 
the Maghrib, came to be any preacher calling 
for the formation of Sufi confraternities ac- 
cording to the “order” (tarigah) of Abu 
Madyan. Thus, the word lost all trace of its 
original literal meaning of military defense, 
and in Algeria came to be used for the ribat or 
zawiyah in which a pious man is buried. 
‘Libyan group origins and asceticism 10:878g 
‘Moroccan religion as political 

force 13:161c 


Maracaibo, capital, Zulia state, northwest- 
ern Venezuela, the country’s second largest 
city and second largest seaport. On the west- 
ern shore of the channel connecting Lake 


Oil derricks in Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Ray Halin—Photo Researchers 


Maracaibo with the Golfo de Venezuela, it is 
in a basin surrounded by higher land that ex- 
cludes the steady trade winds and suffers from 
high temperatures (average annual tempera- 
ture, 82° F [28° C]) and high humidity. 
Founded in 1571 as Nueva Zamora, the city 
became a transshipment point for inland set- 
tlements after Gibraltar, at the head of the 
lake, was destroyed by pirates in 1669. Al- 
though Maracaibo changed hands several 
times during Venezuela’s struggle for indepen- 
dence from Spain, it was generally less in- 
volved in the wars than were eastern and cen- 
tral Venezuela. 

Until petroleum was discovered in 1917, the 
city was a small coffee port. Within a decade 
it had become the oil metropolis of Venezuela 
and South America, but it remains a city of 
contrasts—old Spanish culture and modern 
business, ancient Indian folklore and distinc- 
tive modern architecture. The dredging of the 
channel connecting the lake with the Carib- 
bean in the late 1950s stimulated the economy 
of all of northwestern Venezuela and quick- 
ened the maritime life of the city. Southwest 
of Maracaibo is a 1,730-ac (700-ha) industrial 
zone. Important industries, other than the 
large and rapidly growing petrochemical in- 
dustry, are construction, food, soaps, woven 
goods, beverages, rope, and twine, The Uni- 
versidad del Zulia was established at 


Maracaibo in 1946, The city is linked by high- 
way to the major urban centres of northern 
Venezuela; a bridge 5 mi (8 km) long that 
spans the channel 3 mi (5 km) south of 
Maracaibo has expedited the flow of traffic. 
Pop. (1971) 650,002. 

10°40’ N, 71°37’ W 

‘manufacturing activities 19:65g 

‘map, Venezuela 19:60 


Maracaibo, Lake, Spanish LAGo DE 
MARACAIBO, large inlet of the Caribbean Sea, 
lying in the Maracaibo Basin of northwestern 
Venezuela. It covers an area of about 5,000 sq 
mi (13,000 sq km), extending southward for 
130 mi (210 km) from the Gulf of Venezuela 
and reaching a width of 75 mi. Many rivers 
flow into the lake, the most important being 
the Rio Catatumbo, a transportation artery 
for products from the adjacent regions and 
from the Colombian-Venezuelan highlands. 
The lake water in the southern portion is 
fresh, but a stronger tidal influence makes the 
northern waters somewhat brackish. The lake 
is quite shallow, except toward the south, and 
it is surrounded by swampy lowlands. A 16- 
mi-long bar at its mouth has for many years 
restricted navigation to vessels drawing less 
than 13 ft (4 m) of water. After constant 
dredging in the 1930s had increased the depth 
to 25 ft, a 2-mi-long stone breakwater and a 
35-ft-deep channel were completed in 1957, to 
accommodate oceangoing ships and tankers. 
The 5-mi-long Gen. Urdaneta Bridge built 
across the northern portion of the lake, south 
of Maracaibo city, links that port and the 
state of Zulia with the densely populated and 
industrialized north and northeastern region 
of Venezuela. 

Lake Maracaibo is one of the world’s richest 
and most centrally located oil-producing re- 
gions. The first productive well was drilled in 
1917, and now the most notable area covers a 
65-mi strip along the east shore, extending 20 
mi out into the lake. Thousands of derricks 
protrude from the water and many more line 
the shore, while underwater pipelines trans- 
port the oil to storage tanks on the land, The 
lake’s basin supplies more than two-thirds of 
the total Venezuelan petroleum output. Most 
of the oil industry is the result of foreign 
(chiefly American, British, and Dutch) invest- 
ment, with very few locally owned wells. 
Natural gas is also obtained with the oil. 

Along the lake’s southern margin, some sub- 
sistence agriculture is carried on in small for- 
est clearings. Scattered plantations produce 
cacao, coconuts, and sugarcane commercial- 
ly; while numerous villages along the south- 
ern shore and along the navigable rivers ex- 
port coffee grown in the Sierra Nevada de 
Merida (south of the lake), or ship it to 
Maracaibo for export. The major cities along 
the lake include Maracaibo, Cabimas, and 
Ciudad Ojeda. 

Alonso de Ojeda, a Spanish explorer, was 
the first European to enter the lake (1499). 
9°50’ N, 71°30’ W 
-General Rafael Urdaneta Bridge 3:188¢; 

illus. 189 
‘geological features and economic 
importance 19:58e passim to 65a 
‘Venezuelan history and settlements 19:68c 


Maracanda (Soviet Union): see Samarkand. 
maracas: see rattle. 


Maracas Falls, northwestern Trinidad. 
‘location and height 18:712a 


Maracay, capital, Aragua state, northern 
Venezuela. In the central highlands at 1,500 ft 
(460 m) above sea level and 50 mi (80 km) 
southwest of Caracas, Maracay rose to fame 
when the dictator Juan Vicente Gémez deter- 
mined to make the city the cultural and social 
centre of the nation. During his long reign 
(1908-35), Gomez constructed a bull ring (an 
exact replica of the one in Seville), airports, an 
opera house (never finished), and the Hotel 
Jardin, with its Moorish arcades, balconies, 
gracious patio, and beautiful park and foun- 


tain. In addition to being a commercial centre 
for the agricultural and pastoral hinterland, 
Maracay is a major industrial centre and 
Venezuela’s fifth largest city. Textiles, sugar, 
paper, rayon, rubber, foodstuffs, and cement 
are the principal manufactures. Maracay lies 
on the Pan-American Highway and has excel- 
lent transport facilities. Pop. (1971) 255,134. 
10°15’ N, 67°36’ W 

-map, Venezuela 19:60 

Maradi, town, Niger, West Africa, lies on 
the main east-west trans-Niger road from 
Niamey, the capital, to Chad. On the edge of 
a groundnut (peanut) and cotton producing 
area, it is a processing centre for these crops. 
There is also a cotton research institute locat- 
ed there, and a small airport. Pop. (1972 est.) 
37,079. 

13°29’ N, 7°06’ E 

Maragheh, also called MARAGHAH, chief 
town of a county by the same name, AZarbai- 
jan-e Khavari ostdn (province), Iran, beneath 
Kth-e Sahand (12,100 ft [3,700 mJ) in a well- 
watered valley. The prosperous centre of a 
large fruit-growing district, it exports dried 
fruits. Modern development has been ac- 
celerated in recent decades. Once a Persian- 
speaking city, Maragheh played a prominent 
role under several Turkish princes in the Mid- 
dle Ages, particularly under the Mongol 
Hiilegii (1256-65), whose capital it was. Five 
tomb towers dating from the 12th to 14th cen- 
turies are the most notable monuments; the 
earliest, Gonbad-e Sorkh (1147), is one of the 
finest examples of brickwork in Iran. West of 
the town are traces of an observatory (1259). 
Local stone, known as Maragheh marble, is 
of mainly yellow, pink, greenish, or milk- 
white colour, streaked with red and green 
veins; it is quarried mainly at Dehkhvaregan 
(Azar Shahr). Pop. (1972 est.) 60,000. 
37e2340N, 46-1308, 

-map, Iran 9:822 

maraging steel, strong and corrosion-resis- 
tant, high-alloy steel in which the major alloy- 
ing elements are cobalt, nickel, and molyb- 
denum. 

-nickel alloy composition and use 13:73e 


Marah, genus of chilicothe plants in the or- 
der Cucurbitales. 
-Cucurbitales regional distribution 5:362f 


Marais, Marin (b. March 31, 1656, Paris— 
d. Aug. 15, 1728, Paris), composer and cele- 
brated virtuoso of the viola da gamba. He 
studied viola da gamba and from 1685 played 
in the royal orchestra. With Pascal Colasse he 
directed the orchestra of the Académie 
Royale de Musique. He published several 
books of viol music, a genre in which he was 
the acknowledged master. He was also one of 
the first French composers to write trio sona- 
tas. His instrumental music often bore de- 
scriptive titles like those used by Couperin. 
His operas included Ariane et Bacchus (1696), 
Alcyone (1706), the most successful, and 
Sémélé (1709). 

‘stringed instrument program music 17:742d 


Marajoara, Brazilian Indian culture and 
pottery form once existing on the island of 
Marajo. 

-stylistic uniqueness 1:689c 

Marajo Island, Portuguese 1LHa DE MARAJO, 
in the Amazon Delta, east Para state, is the 
world’s largest fluvial island, 183 mi (295 km) 
long and 124 mi wide, with an area of 15,500 
sq mi (40,000 sq km). The main flow of the 
Amazon River passes to the north of Marajo, 
but numerous furos, or narrow channels, di- 
rect part of the water into the Rio Para, an es- 
tuary that separates the island from the main- 
land to the south. Cattle and water buffalo 
are grazed in the savanna of eastern Marajo, 
which also contains numerous archaeological 
mounds rich in pottery somewhat like that of 
pre-Columbian Andean cultures. Soure, a 
modern town and beach resort on the Atlantic — 


coast, is linked to Belém, the state capital, by 
overnight ae service, 

1°00’ S, 49°3 

- geographic inde 13:978f 

-map, Brazil 3:124 


Maramba: see Livingstone. 


Maramures, administrative and economic 
region of Romania, occupying 2,670 sq mi 
(6,915 sq km) in the extreme northwest of the 
country bordering Hungary and the Soviet 
Union. Elevation decreases steadily from east 
to west, from the highest peak (Pietrosul, 
7,556 ft spar 303 m)) to the extensive Tisa Plain, 
the easternmost part of the Great Hungarian 
Plain. The name Maramures comes from the 
depression in which the Viseul River flows. 
The region was ceded to Romania in 1918 by 
Hungary and lost again in 1940-45. It con- 
tains substantial Magyar and German minori- 
ties. 

The region is extensively forested and is 
predominantly agricultural. Folk customs, 
traditions, and crafts survive in the villages. 
Chief towns are the capital, Baia Mare, a cen- 
tre for the nonferrous metal-mining region of 
the Gutaiu and Tiblesul mountains, and Satu 
Mare, which manufactures mining equipment. 
Copper, lead, zinc, gold, and silver are mined 
in the Maramures Mountains. Pop. (1970 est.) 
458,142 
-province area and population, table 1 15:1051 


Maran: see Karo, Joseph ben Ephraim. 


Maranao, second largest of the Muslim cul- 
tural-linguistic groups of the Republic of the 
Philippines. Estimated to number about 
450, 600 i in the 1960s, they live in the province 
of Lanao del Sur around Lake Lanao on the 
southern island of Mindanao. Rice farming is 
their main livelihood, along with metalwork- 
ing and woodworking handicrafts. 

Like the other Filipino Muslims, the Mara- 
nao differ markedly from the Christians, who 
make up the overwhelming majority of the 
country’s population. Land is owned by the 
clan and controlled by local leaders known as 
datus. The customs of marriage and the fami- 
ly are Islamic. The languages of all the Mus- 
lim groups are closely related to the languages 
of the central Philippines, which belong to the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) family of 
languages. 

-Islamic influenced polity 17:228f; map 223 


Marandellas, town, South Mashonaland 
Province, eastern Rhodesia. It originated in 
1890 as a small rest house on the road from 
Salisbury to Umtali and was named for Ma- 
rondera, chief of the ruling Baroswi tribe. De- 
stroyed in the Mashona Rebellion of 1896, the 
town was moved 4 mi (6 km) north to the Sal- 
isbury—Beira railway line. During the Boer 
War it was used by the British as a staging 
point for military operations into the Trans- 
vaal. Marandellas services a large forestry and 
farming district and markets timber, to- 
bacco, maize (corn), beef, and dairy products. 
It is also an educational centre and is the site 
of the Grasslands Research Station. Con- 
stituted a village in 1913, it became a town in 
1943. Pop. (1972 est.) 12,000. 

18°10’ S, 31°36’ E 

-map, Rhodesia 15:816 

Marangoni’s rule, that the common surface 
between two liquids has a tension always less 
than the difference of the tensions of the sepa- 
rate liquids. The rule resulted from the 19th 
‘and 20th century experiments of the Italian 
physicist C.G.M. Marangoni, the Belgian 
physicist Gustav van der Mennsbrughe, and 
the German Georg Hermann Quincke. 


Maranhdo 11:484, constituent state of Bra- 
zil in the northern part of the country, bound- 
ed by the states of Piaui (east and southeast), 
Goias and Para (west), and by the Atlantic 
Ocean (north). It has an area of 126,897 sq mi 
_ (328,663 sq km). The capital is Sao Luis. Pop. 
; (1970 relia.) 3,037,135. 
The text article covers the state’s physiogra- 


phy, history, people, administration, econo- 
my, transportation, health and welfare, and 
culture. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘area and population table 3:133 

-map, Brazil 3:124 


Maranon River, Spanish rio MARANON, 
headwater of the Amazon, rises in the snow- 
capped Andes above Lago (lake) Lauricocha 
in southwest Huanuco department, Peru, 
about 100 mi (160 km) from the Pacific 
Ocean. It flows northwest across windswept 
plateaus 12,000 ft (3,650 m) high, and carves a 
deep canyon between Andean ranges. As the 
Marafion passes through high jungle in its 
midcourse, it is marked by a series of unnavi- 
gable rapids and falls. Emerging from the 
most spectacular of these rapids, the Pongo 
de Manseriche, the river is only 575 ft (175 m) 
above sea level. For the rest of its 795-mi 
(1,280-km) course, it meanders eastward 
through hot, sparsely populated rain forest 
and receives the Huallaga. It combines with 
the Ucayali below Nauta to form the Ama- 


zon. 

4°30’ S, 73°35’ W 

-Amazon Peruvian designation 1:652h; 
map 653 

-Andes location and flow 1:857h: illus. 856 


Marantaceae, the arrowroot family of the 
ginger order (Zingiberales), comprising 30 
genera and about 400 species of perennial 
herbs that are native to moist or swampy 
tropical forests. Arrowroots vary from plants 
with slender, reedlike stalks to leafy spreading 
herbs to dense bushes nearly 2 metres (about 
6% feet) high. 

The smooth white rhizomes (underground 
stems) of some species, such as Maranta arun- 
dinacea, furnish the starch known as ar- 
rowroot. Other members of the family are 
popular ornamentals, such as the prayer plant 
(Maranta leuconeura variety kerchoveana), 
the water canna (Thalia dealbata), and species 
of the genus Calathea. See also prayer plant. 
-classification and general features 19:1154g 


Maranta leuconeura kerchoveana: see 
prayer plant. 


Maras, capital of Maras il (province), south- 
ern Turkey, at the edge of a fertile plain below 
Ahir Dagi (in the Taurus Mountains), east- 
northeast of Adana. Maras is near the south- 
ern outlet of three important mountain passes 
(from Goksun, Elbistan, and Malatya) and 
has always been of strategic importance as a 
centre of traffic between inner Anatolia and 
upper Syria. Capital of the Hittite kingdom of 
Gurgum (c. 12th century Bc), it was known to 
the 8th-century-Bc conquering Assyrians as 
Markasi, which became Germanicia Caesarea 
in Roman times, Conquéred by the Arabs c. 
AD 645, it served as a base for their incursions 
into Asia Minor. The town, destroyed several 
times in the Arab-Byzantine-Armenian strug- 
gles, was rebuilt by the Umayyad caliph 
Mu‘awiyah I (7th century) and was fortified 
(c. 800) by the ‘Abbasid caliph Haran ar-Ra- 
shid before being briefly occupied by the cru- 
saders (1097) and passing on to the Seljuq 
Turks in the 12th century. It was incorporated 
into are Ottoman Empire under Sultan Selim 
hes USHSh, 

A medieval citadel that towers above the 
town contains an archaeological museum with 
a collection of some of the Hittite monuments 
excavated nearby. Maras has several mosques 
(notably the 15th-century Ulu Cami), me- 
dreses (theological schools), and old churches. 

A centre of light industry and commerce 
(chiefly the production and export of olive oil, 
spices, and handloomed goods), it is linked by 
a branch line with the Adana—Malatya rail- 
way and is also connected by road with 
Adana (100 mi [160 km] west-southwest), Ga- 
ziantep, Antioch, and Malatya. 

Maras il (5,532 sq mi [14,327 sq km)) is 
mountainous and contains rich mineral depos- 
its, chiefly iron and silver. The agricultural re- 


595 Maratha 


gions, watered by the Ceyhan Nehri, produce 
wheat, rice, and legumes. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
town, 160, 322: HL SYRVIBBY 

37°36’ N, 36°55’ B 

-map, Turkey 18:784 

‘population, table 1 18:786 


Marasmius oreades: see fairy ring mush- 
room, 


marasmus, extreme loss of weight and wast- 
ing away, particularly when a cause cannot be 
ascertained and when the condition exists in 
an infant. 

-metabolic disease characteristics 11:1049b 
-protein-calorie malnutrition 13:411h 


Marat, Jean-Paul 11:485 (b. May 24, 
1743, Boudry, Switz.—d. July 13, 1793, Par- 
is), French politician, physician, and journal- 
ist, a leading exponent of the French Revolu- 
tion’s most radical tendencies. 

Abstract of text biography. A well-known 
doctor and anti-aristocratic political writer 
under the Old Regime, Marat was prominent 
during the Revolution as editor of the radical 
newspaper L’ Ami du Peuple (“The Friend of 
the People’). He was elected a delegate to the 
National Convention (September 1792) and 
espoused reforms such as a graduated income 
tax and vocational training. Fearing the coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity of the royalists in 
exile, he cultivated class consciousness among 
the French people and, as a leader of the radi- 
cal Montagnard faction, urged the execution 
of the Revolution’s enemies. He was acquitted 
of political charges brought by the conserva- 
tive Girondin faction (April 24, 1793) but was 
assassinated by Charlotte Corday, a young 
Girondin. He is considered a_ revolutionary 
martyr in France and the Soviet Union, His 
name became much more familiar in the 
Western world through the popularity of the 
play by Peter Weiss, The Persecution and As- 
sassination of Marat as performed by the In- 
mates of the Asylum of Charenton under the 
direction of the Marquis de Sade (1964). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Lavoisier’s fate during French 

Revolution 10:714b 
-science during French Revolution 16:372g 


Maratha, also spelled MAHRATTA Or MAH- 
RATTI, a major people of India, famed in his- 
tory as yeoman warriors and champions of 
Hinduism. Their homeland is the present state 
of Maharashtra, the Marathi-speaking region 
that extends from Bombay to Goa along the 
west coast of India and inland about 100 miles 
(200 kilometres) east of Nagpur. 

The term Maratha is used in three overlap- 
ping senses: within the Marathi-speaking re- 
gion it refers to the single dominant Maratha 
caste or to the group of Maratha and Kunbi 
castes, which included between 7,000,000 and 
9,000,000 persons in the 1960s; outside 
Maharasthra, the term often loosely desig- 
nates the entire regional population speaking 
the Marathi language, numbering more than 
27,000,000; and used historically, the term 
denotes the regional kingdom founded by the 
Maratha leader Sivaji in the 17th century and 
expanded by his successors of many castes in 
the 18th century. 

The Maratha group of castes is a largely ru- 
ral class of peasant cultivators, landowners, 
and soldiers. Some Marathaés and Kunbis 
have at times claimed Ksatriya (the warrior 
and ruling class) standing and supported their 
claims to this rank by reference to clan names 
and genealogies linking themselves with epic 
heroes, Rajput clans of the north, or historic 
dynasties of the early medieval period. The 
Maratha and Kunbi group of castes is divided 
into subregional groupings of coast, western 
hills, and Deccan Plains, among which there is 
little intermarriage. Within each subregion, 
clans of these castes are classed in social cir- 
cles of decreasing rank. A maximal circle of 


Maratha confederacy 596 


96 clans is said to include all true Marathas, 
but the lists of these 96 clans are highly vari- 
able and disputed. 
-Aurangzeb’s policy of conquest 2:373d 
-extent of power and cession to 

British 11:279f 
-Hindu Holi festival and hero 

worship 8:902g 
‘history and contemporary society 9:284f 
-Islamic policies in India 9:935g 
‘military and political history 9:386g; 

map 388 
‘Orissa split under two administrations 13:739f 
-Rajasthan’s political subjugation 15:495g 
-Sivaji’s career against Mughals 16:811h 


Maratha confederacy, coalition of Mara- 
tha chiefs formed after the third Battle of 
Panipat (1761) ended the Maratha attempt to 
succeed the Mughals as rulers of India. There- 
after the Maratha state was a confederacy of 
four chiefs, leaders of the Sindhia, Holkar, 
Bhonsle, and Gaekwar (qq.v.) families, under 
the nominal leadership of the peshwa (q.v.; 
chief minister) at Pune (Poona) in western 
India. Though they united on occasion, more 
often they quarrelled. The defeat of the pesh- 
wa Baji Rao II by the Holkars in 1802 led to 
his request of protection from the British, 
whose intervention destroyed the confederacy 
by 1818. The confederacy expressed a general 
Maratha nationalist sentiment but was bitter- 
ly divided by the jealousies of its chiefs. Ma- 
jor ref. 9:389h 

-war against British in India 8:666c 


Maratha Ditch, moat around Calcutta, 
now filled in and known as Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose Road and Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Road. 

‘British motives and construction 3:587b 


Maratha Wars, three conflicts between the 
British and the Maratha confederacy, result- 
ing in the destruction of the confederacy. The 
first war lasted from 1775 to 1782; it began 
with British support for Raghunath R4ao’s bid 
for the office of peshwa (chief minister of the 
confederacy). The British were defeated at 
Wadgaon (see Wadgaon, Convention of) in 
January 1779, but they continued to fight the 
Maratha until conclusion of the Treaty of Sal- 
bai (May 1782); the sole British gain was 
possession of the island of Salsette adjacent to 
Bombay. 

The second war (1803-05) was caused by the 
peshwa Baji Rao II’s defeat by the Holkars 
(one of the leading Maratha clans) and his 
acceptance of British protection by the Treaty 
of Bassein in December 1802. The Sindhia and 
Bhonsle families contested the agreement, but 
they were defeated, respectively, at Laswari 
and Delhi by Lord Lake and at Assaye and 
Argaon by Sir Arthur Wellesley (later the 
Duke of Wellington). The Holkar clan then 
joined in, and the Marathas were left with a 
free hand in the regions of central India and 
Rajasthan. 

The third war (1817-18) was the result of an 
invasion of Maratha territory in the course of 
operations against Pindari robber bands by 
the British governor general, Lord Hastings. 
The peshwa’s forces, followed by those of the 
Bhonsle and Holkar, rose against the British 
(November 1817), but the Sindhia remained 
neutral. Defeat of the Maratha forces was 
swift, followed by the pensioning of the pesh- 
wa and the annexation of his territories, thus 
completing the supremacy of the British in 
India. Major ref. 9:390c 


Marathi language, Indo-Aryan language of 
western and central India, spoken by about 
41,724,000 persons. Its range extends from 
north of Bombay down the west coast past 
Goa and eastward across the Deccan; in 1966 
it became the official language of the state of 
Maharashtra. 

The standard form of speech is that of the 


city of Pune (Poona); the only other true 
Marathi dialect is Konkani, spoken in the 
country near Goa. Descended from the 
Maharastri dialect of Prakrit, Marathi has a 
significant literature. Books are printed in 
Devanagari script, and handwriting is in an al- 
ternate cursive form of Devanagari, called 
Modi. Eastern Hindi is the Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage most closely related to Marathi. Like 
Hindi, Marathi has lost most of its inflectional 
system to indicate case, using instead postpo- 
sitions with an oblique “case” to serve the 
function originally filled by inflection. Marathi 
retains the masculine, feminine, and neuter 
genders of Prakrit. Verbs have two conjuga- 
tions, one for transitive and another for in- 
transitive verbs. Except for the future and 
habitual past, the tenses are modern forms 
derived from the participles. 

‘literature and comparative phonology, 
grammar, and script 9:447b passim to 450c; 
table 440; map 442 

‘Madhya Pradesh’s number of 
speakers 11:280b 

-Maharashtra’s linguistic traditions 11:344h 

-Rajasthani language history 9:286c 

-sacred literature 8:936a 


marathon, long-distance footrace first held 
at the revival of the Olympic Games at 
Athens, Greece, in 1896. It commemorates 
the legendary feat of a Greek soldier, who in 
490 Bc is supposed to have run from Mara- 
thon to Athens, a distance of about 40 ki- 
lometres (25 miles), to bring news of the 
Athenian victory over the Persians. Appropri- 
ately, the first modern marathon winner was a 
Greek, Spiros Louis. 

In 1924 the Olympic marathon distance was 
standardized at 42,195 metres, or 26 miles, 
385 yards. The additional 385 yards tradition- 
ally stems from a decision of the British 
Olympic Committee to start the 1908 Olym- 
pic race from the royal residence at Windsor 
Castle and finish it in front of the royal box in 
the stadium at London. 

Because marathon courses are not of equal 
difficulty, the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation does not list a world’s record for 
the event. After the Olympic Games cham- 
pionship, one of the most coveted honours in 
marathon running is victory in the Boston 
Marathon (q.v.), held annually since 1897. 
Athletes from all parts of the world have par- 
ticipated, and since 1945 most of the winners 
have been from nations other than the United 
States, such as Greece, Korea, Canada, Swe- 
den, Japan, Guatemala, and Finland. 

The Comrades’ Marathon of South Africa is 
run over a course of 54 miles, 1,100 yards. 
One year the race is from Durban to Pieter- 
maritzburg, the next from Pietermaritzburg to 
Durban. When the race starts from Durban, 
the course is uphill to an elevation of 3,000 
feet in the first 18 miles, and there is a rise of 
500 feet in one mile near the end of the course. 
It was in this race that Arthur F.H. Newton, 
one of the most remarkable all-time distance 
runners, won his first success in 1922 at the 
age of 39. Three years later he ran the course 
in 6 hr 14 min 30 sec. 

Because so many races of this type were won 
by veterans, it was believed that a younger 
runner would not have a chance in a major 
event. In 1951, however, Shigeki Tanaka, a 
19-year-old Japanese, won the Boston Mara- 
thon in 2 hr 27 min 45 sec. 

In preparing for a 42,195-metre road race it 
was long considered necessary to train over 
that distance. At the 1952 Olympic Games, 
however, Czech Emil Zatopek set an Olympic 
record of 2 hr 23 min 3,2 sec, even though he 
had never run the distance before, his only 
training being in preparation for his victories 
in the 5,000-metre and 10,000-metre races. 
See also sporting record. 

‘history, athletes, and records 18:545f 
‘Olympic record 18:280 


Marathon, Battle of (September 490 sc), 
Athenian defeat of the first Persian in- 


vasion of Greece, fought on the Plain of 
Marathon in northeastern Attica. Major ref. 
8:310c 
- Aeschylus’ role and commemorative 
verse 1:148a 
-events and outcome 8:349h 
-Miltiades’ military skill 12:204c 
‘tactics of Greek warfare 19:573h; 
illus. 574 
-Themistocles’ strategic evaluation 18:270c 


Marathon orogeny, mountain-building 
event in the Marathon region of western Tex- 
as, U.S., during the Pennsylvanian Period 
(roughly equivalent to Late Carboniferous 
time, between 325,000,000 and 280,000,000 
years ago). Rocks of Early Permian age that 
overlie the Pennsylvanian and older strata in 
this region exhibit great angular unconformi- 
ties (.e., nonparallelism of strata) because the 
Marathon orogeny was an intense event, one 
associated with much thrust faulting and 
overriding of the geosynclinal deposits in- 
volved. 


Marat/Sade, in full THE PERSECUTION AND 
ASSASSINATION OF JEAN-PAUL MARAT AS PER- 
FORMED BY THE INMATES OF THE ASYLUM OF 
CHARENTON UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
MARQUIS DE SADE, German title DIE VERFOL- 
GUNG UND ERMORDUNG JEAN PAUL MARATS, 
DARGESTELLT DURCH DIE SCHAUSPIELGRUPPE 
DES HOSPIZES ZU CHARENTON UNTER AN- 
LEITUNG DES HERRN DE SADE, Play by Peter 
Weiss, first performed 1964. 

-Artaud’s acting theory 1:6le 


Maratti (Maratta), Carlo (b. May 15, 1625, 
Camerino, Italy—d. Dec. 15, 1713, Rome), 


“The Appearance of the Virgin to St. Philip 
Neri,’’ painting by Carlo Maratti; in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence 

SCALA, New York 


one of the two leading painters (with Baciccia) 
of the Roman school in the later 17th century. 
He went early to Rome, where he studied. 
Maratti’s reputation was established with his 
first public work, the “Nativity” (1650; S. 
Giuseppe dei Falegnami, Rome), A few years 
later he was noticed by Pope Alexander VII, 
and thereafter he secured an almost uninter- 
rupted series of important commissions for al- 
tarpieces in Italian churches. Among these are 
“The Mystery of the Trinity Revealed to St. 
Augustine” (c. 1655; Sta. Maria dei Sette 
Dolori), “The Appearance of the Virgin to St. 
Philip Neri” (c. 1675; Pitti Palace, Florence), 
and “The Virgin with SS. Charles and Ignati- 
us” (c, 1685; Sta. Maria in Vallicella, Rome), 
He executed a number of decorative ceil- 


‘ing frescoes in Roman palaces and was the 
most distinguished portrait painter in Italy 
during this period. His portraits include “Pope 
Clement IX” (Hermitage, Leningrad) 

Maratti’s early work shows the influence of 
his first teacher, Andrea Sacchi, through 
whom he learned to admire chiefly the art of 
Annibale Carracci and Raphael. Thus he 
came to advocate classicism, at least in theo- 
ry, in opposition to the baroque painters Pie- 
tro da Cortona, Baciccia, and Padre Pozzo. 
But Maratti was only partly a classicist in 
practice. His work displays without restraint 
the baroque quality of magnificence, and he 
was wholeheartedly engaged in the task of 
representing with the utmost splendour the 
dogmas of the Counter-Reformation. 


Marattiaceae, only family of the fern order 
Marattiales (giant ferns), or, in some classifi- 
cation systems, one of four families. The fami- 
ly contains as many as six genera and as many 
as 200 species of large tropical and subtropi- 
cal ferns with stout, erect stems. The leaves 
(fronds) may be very large in some, such as 
Angiopteris evecta, which may have a stem 


Giant fern (Marattia) 
GR. Roberts 


60 to 180 centimetres (2 to 6 feet) tall and 
leaves 4.5 metres or more in length. 

The genera are distinguished mainly by the 
disposition of the spore-producing structures 
(sporangia), which occur on the lower side of 
the leaves. Angiopteris and Archangiopteris, 
with 100 and 10 species, respectively, have 
separate sporangia. The 60 species of Ma- 
rattia have the sporangia united into clusters 
called synangia, which are paired along each 
side of certain leaf veins and open toward the 
leaflet axis in this genus. Danaea, with 30 spe- 
cies, has single synangia, sometimes extending 
from the midrib of the leaflet to the margin, 
and open at the terminal end. 

The genus Christensenia, with one species, is 
sometimes included in this group. 

Psaronius, the genus of extinct ferns from 

-Carboniferous and Permian times (225,- 
000,000 to 345,000,000 years ago), is consid- 
ered to be either a member of the Marat- 
tiaceae or very closely related to it. 

-fern characteristics and classification 7:246e 


Maravi Confederacy, also called MARAVI 
EMPIRE, centralized system of government es- 
tablished in southern Africa in about 1480. 
The members of the confederacy were related 
ethnolinguistic groups who had migrated 
from the north into what is now central and 
southern Malawi. The confederacy was ruled 
by a karonga (king), whose authority was 
passed down through the leaders of each 
group or clan. 

The main body of the confederacy was set- 
tled in an area southwest of Lake Nyasa 
_ (Lake Malawi); two groups moved south into, 
__ the Shire River valley during the 15th or 16th” 

century and other groups moved into territo- 
ties now in Zambia and Mozambique. The 
eder cy reached its peak hie: the 17th 


century, administering a large area that 
stretched north of the Zambezi River to the 
Dwangwa River, west to the Luangwa River, 
and east to the Mozambique coast. Its decline 
began when clan leaders, who traded with the 
Portuguese and Arabs in ivory, slaves, and 
iron, became increasingly independent of the 
central authority of the karonga. By 1720 the 
confederacy had broken into several autono- 
mous factions. 

The Chewa and Nyanja peoples of Malawi 
are descendants of the Maravi clans. Number- 
ing 575,000 and 300,000, respectively, in the 
late 1970s, they trace descent, succession, and 
inheritance matrilineally. 

-Malawi history 11:360e 
‘origin and Portuguese resistance 17:277h 


Marawi, formerly DANSALAN, capital, Lanao 

del Sur province, north central Mindanao, 

Philippines. On the northern shore of Lake 

Lanao, 3,500 ft (1,100 m) above sea level, it is 

one of the largest cities in the Philippines in- 

habited by the Muslims (Moros). It is an im- 

portant trading centre specializing in Muslim 

handicraft and bladed-weapons production, 

and is the seat of Mindanao State University 

(1961). Camp Keithley, former U.S. military 

headquarters for Mindanao, is nearby. Inc. 

city, 1940. Pop. (1975) 63,332. 

8°01’ N, 124°19’ E 

Marawi, also spelled MEROWE, ancient NAPA- 

TA, city, Northern province, The Sudan. Pop. 

(latest est.) 2,733. 

18°29’ N, 31°49’ E 

-ancient Egyptian political administration 
13:109d; map 

-map, Sudan 17:758 


Marazion, fishing port and resort on the 
shore of Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, England, 
east of Land’s End, the southwestern extremi- 
ty of the island of Great Britain. The com- 
munity was an ancient market town and grew 
prosperous from the pilgrims making their 
way to the shrine on St. Michael’s Mount 
(q.v.), accessible at low tide. It now depends 
upon the tourist trade. Pop. (1971) 1,475. 
50°08’ N, 5°28’ W 

Marbach, League of (1405), German 
league that united 18 imperial cities under 
Archbishop John of Mainz. 

-Rupert If] and the electors 8:82g 


Marbeck (merBeEcKE), John (b. c. 1510— 
d. c. 1585), composer, organist, and author, 
known for his setting of the Anglican liturgy. 
He apparently spent most of his life at Wind- 
sor, where he was organist at St. George’s 
Chapel. In 1544 he was sentenced to the stake 
for heresy but was pardoned through the in- 
tervention of Bishop Gardiner of Winchester. 
At that time Marbeck’s “greate worke,” his 
English Concordance to the Bible, was taken 
from him and destroyed. On his release he be- 
gan it again, and in 1550, under Edward VI, it 
was published in abbreviated form. In 1550 he 
also published his setting of plainchant for the 
Anglican liturgy, Booke of Common Praier 
Noted (i.e., set to musical notes). This setting 
was superseded in 1552, but interest in it 
revived during the Oxford Movement in the 
late 19th century, and it was printed in fac- 
simile in 1939. 


Marbeck, Pilgram: see Marpeck, Pilgram. 
marble: see marbles. 


Marble, Alice (1913- ), U.S. tennis cham- 
pion. 

-Wimbledon and U.S. championships 18:133g 
Marble Bar, town, northwest Western Aus- 
tralia, on Coongan River, a tributary of the 


- De Grey. The site was named for a bar of jas- 


per (opaque quartz, taken for marble) that 
was found in a nearby creek. It became one of 
the principal centres of the Pilbara mineral 
field and was declared a town in 1897. In 


1912, with increased tin mining, a rail line 
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(closed in 1951) was built to Port Hedland, 90 
mi (145 km) southeast. Marble Bar was gazet- 
ted a shire in 1960; it serves a pastoral district 
and has equipment to crush the small amount 
of ore still being mined. Its daytime tempera- 
tures are among the hottest in Australia: from 
October to March daytime temperatures of- 
ten exceed 120° F (49° C), and Marble Bar 
holds the national record of 162 consecutive 
days (1923-24) reaching 100° F (38° C) or 
more. Pop. (1976) 701. 

21°11’ S, 119°44’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

marble bone disease, also called ostEopPe- 
TROSIS, rare recessive hereditary abnormality 
in which the bones become extremely dense, 
hard, and brittle. The disease progresses as 
long as bone growth continues: the marrow 
cavities become filled with compact bone, and 
severe anemia results. Fractures are frequent; 
deafness and loss of vision may occur because 
cranial nerves become compressed by the nar- 
rowing of their passageways as bone is depos- 
ited in the skull. Severe cases may be fatal; 
mild cases do not reduce life expectancy. 


marbled cat (Felis marmorata), wild South- 
east Asian cat, family Felidae, often referred 
to aS a miniature version of the clouded leop- 
ard (q.v.), to which it is not related. The mar- 
bled cat is about the size of a domestic cat, 
measuring 45-60 centimetres (18-24 inches) 
long, excluding a tail of approximately the 
same length. The coat is long, soft-textured, 
and pale brown to brownish gray, with large, 
dark-edged blotches on the body and smaller 
dark spots on the legs and tail. It is nocturnal 
and lives in jungles, and may feed on small 
animals and birds. 


marbled pottery, type of ware obtained by 
mixing clays of various colours to imitate 
natural marbles or agate. The working of 
marbled pottery can be traced back at least as 


Chinese marbled ware jar, T'ang dynasty 
(AD 618-907); in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 


By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Hoyt 
Collection 


far as the Ist century aD in Rome and samples 
of the ware were produced as far from Rome 
as China. Techniques included the use of 
decorative bands of white-, brown-, and gray- 
marbled clay; tortoiseshell, obtained by mot- 
tling with manganese brown; laying the slabs 
of variously coloured clay on each other and 
beating them out into a homogeneous mass; 
and mingling coloured clay slips (liquefied 
clay) on the surface of a clay form. 

-T’ang pottery varieties 14:919g 

Marble Faun, The; or, The Romance of 
Monte Beni (1860), novel by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

-theme and source 8:680d 
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Marblehead, urban town (township), Essex 
County, northeastern Massachusetts, U.S., on 
a rocky peninsula jutting into Massachusetts 
Bay. Its deep, narrow harbour is sheltered by 
Marblehead Neck, a rocky promontory 
(about 1% mi [2% km] long). Settled in 1629 
by rugged fishermen from the Channel Islands 
and Cornwall, it was set off from Salem and 
incorporated as a town in 1649, It developed 
as an important fishing and shipbuilding cen- 
tre and replaced Boston as the Massachusetts 
Colony port of entry after passage of the Bos- 
ton Port Bill of 1774. It was home port for 
many privateering and colonial vessels. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution the first Ameri- 
can warship, “Hannah,” was commissioned 
there on Sept. 2, 1775, and the Marblehead 
schooner “Lee” captured the ‘‘Nancy,” a 
valuable British prize, in November 1775. 

Its port declined after the War of 1812 and 
the community turned to the manufacture of 
shoes, rope, glue, and paint. Marblehead is 
now mainly a residential suburb of Boston 
with a few small manufacturing firms, com- 
mercial lobster fishing, and yachting facilities. 

Among its historic buildings are the Jeremiah 
Lee Mansion (1768), St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church (1714), Old Town House (1727), and 
the Old Tavern (1680). Abbot Hall, the Vic- 
torian town hall, houses A.M. Willard’s paint- 
ing “The Spirit of °76.” Ft. Sewall (1742) 
stands in a marine park overlooking the har- 
bour. Pop. (1980) 20,126. 
42°30’ N, 70°51’ W 
‘Boston metropolitan area map 2:57 


marbles 11:486, massive granular meta- 
morphic rocks derived from limestones or 
dolomites that have been recrystallized under 
the influence of heat, pressure, and aqueous 
solutions; commercially, the term includes all 
decorative calcareous rocks that can be pol- 
ished. 

The text article treats the structure, occur- 
rence, and mineral composition of marbles, 
and it contains descriptive sections on the 
various Ornamental varieties, uses, and quar- 
rying of marble. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘acid and uniform dissolution 3:1026g; illus. 

architecture and sculpture 

-art deterioration and restoration 2:62g 

-art forgery detection by colour change 2:92d 

‘furniture use as surface material 7:783b 

-Greek sculpture and Roman 

architecture 19:296b; illus. 

-Mughal architectural use 17:182g 

-Roman interior design use 9:704f 

‘sculptural materials and use 16:424g 

‘Shang sculptural use and features 19:177g 

-stonecutting techniques 12:156a 
‘formation and commercial value 11:588b 
‘formation and texture 12:4c; illus. 6 
-geological forms and transformations 7:1057a 
‘physical properties 15:952g; tables 953 


marbles, small, hard balls named after the 
18th-century practice of making them from 
marble chips and used in a variety of chil- 
dren’s games. Marble games date from an- 
tiquity, and ancient games were played with 
sea-rounded pebbles, nuts, or fruit pits. The 
young Augustus Caesar, like other Roman 
children, played games with nut marbles, and 
engraved marbles have been dug up from the 
earthen mounds built by some early North 
American Indian tribes. 

In the 20th century, marbles are made of a 
variety of materials: baked clay, glass, steel, 
plastic, onyx, agate. Particular marbles may 
be known for their use (shooters may be 
called taws, a word of obscure origin); their 
original material (alleys were once made of al- 
abaster); or their appearance (e.g., “‘flints,” 
““cloudies’’), 

The object of marble games is to roll, throw, 
drop, or knuckle marbles against-an oppo- 
nent’s marbles, often to knock them out of a 
prescribed area and so win them. (Knuckling 


Marble game 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


is the act of placing a marble on the forefin- 
ger, balancing that finger or the bottom of the 
hand against the ground, and shooting the 
marble outward with the thumb.) 

The names and rules of marble games are as 
varied as localities and countries where they 
are played, but a few may be mentioned. In 
taw, ringtaw, or ringer, players attempt to 
shoot marbles, sometimes arranged in a cross, 
out of a ring as much as 6 to 10 feet (2 to 3 
metres) in diameter. In hit and span, players 
try to shoot or roll marbles either against an 
opponent’s marbles or a hand’s span from 
them. In various pot games (a pot is a small 
hole in the ground), including moshie, the 
player tries to pitch his own marbles or knock 
his opponents’ marbles into a hole. In bridge- 
board, or nineholes, a board with several 
numbered arches is set up, and players try to 
shoot their marbles through the arches. A 
Chinese marble game consists of kicking a 
marble against an opponent’s to make the lat- 
ter rebound in a specified direction. Local, re- 
gional, and national tournaments are held in 
many countries. 


marbling, intermixture of fat and lean in a 
cut of meat. 
‘importance for meat texture 11:746h 


Marbot, Jean-Baptiste-Antoine-Marce- 
lin, baron de (b. Aug. 18, 1782, Altillac, Fr. 
—d. Nov, 16, 1854, Paris), general and author 


Marbot, portrait by Dujardin, 1812 
Giraudon 


of memoirs of the Napoleonic period, whose 
book on war, Remarques critiques, prompted 
Napoleon to leave him a legacy. 

Entering the army at 17, Marbot was aide- 
de-camp successively to three of Napoleon’s 
generals. Promoted to major and then to colo- 
nel of the Belgian light cavalry in 1812, he 


*. 


fought in the battles on the Dvina and Berezi- 
na rivers in Russia (1812) and on the Katz- 
bach in Silesia (1813). After becoming colonel 
of hussars in 1815, he was promoted to gener- 
al by Napoleon on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo. In exile after Waterloo, Marbot re- 
turned to France in 1819 and worked on his 
Remarques critiques (1820), a reply to Gen. 
Joseph Rogniat’s treatise on war, in which 
Marbot effectively contrasted the human fac- 
tor in war with Rogniat’s pure theory. In 1826 
he published a work on the new French 
Army. When Louis-Philippe became king in 

1830, Marbot returned to service as aide-de- 
camp to Ferdinand, duc d’Orléans, with 
whom he saw action at the siege of Antwerp 
and in Algeria. 

Marbot’s Mémoires of the empire, written 
for his children, were not published until 1891 
(Eng. trans., 1892). They revived interest in 
the incidents and personalities of the First 
Empire but are not always historically relia- 
ble. 


Marburg, in full MARBURG AN DER LAHN, 
city, Hessen Land (state), central West Ger- 
many, on the Lahn River. The name Mar- 
burg, meaning Frontier Fortress, was first 
used in 1130, when the site belonged to the 
landgraves of Thuringia. Chartered, according 
to tradition, in 1211, it became the seat of the 
first landgraves of Hesse in 1248, 

The city’s early history is associated with St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, who, arriving from the 
Wartburg in 1228, spent the rest of her life 
there in charitable works. Until the Reforma- 
tion her bones were preserved in the shrine in 
her honour, a masterpiece of the Rhenish 
goldsmiths’ craft, in the church of St. Eliza- 
beth (1235-83), which contains the remains of 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg. The city 
is dominated by the Gothic castle of the Hes- 
sian landgraves; its Rittersaal (Knights’ Hall) 
and chapel were begun in 1277, and the build- 
ing was completed in 1493. The Rittersaal was 
the scene of the Marburg disputations (see 
Marburg, Colloquy of) between Luther and 
Zwingli and other Protestant Reformers in 
1529. The Philipps-Universitét, founded 
(1527) in the city, was Europe’s first Protes- 
tant university. 

From 1567 Marburg was the centre of inde- 
pendent Hesse-Marburg, which in 1604 was 
divided between Hesse-Darmstadt and Hesse- 
Kassel. Marburg has the Staatsbibliothek, 
one of the most important libraries in West 
Germany, and numerous institutes and clinics 
are associated with the university. German 
and other dramatic classics are produced an- 
nually at the Grauerholz Festival in the open- 
air theatre in the castle grounds. 

Marburg’s economy depends on the universi- 
ty, tourist traffic, and several industries in ap- 
plied arts, particularly art potteries. Chemi- 
cals and precision instruments are manufac- 


tured, and the city is a popular conference and 
exhibition a Pop. (1970) 46,968. 

50°49’ N, 8°46’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Marburg (Yugoslavia): see Maribor. 


Marburg, Colloquy of, an important de- 
bate on the Eucharist held in Marburg (now 
Marburg an der Lahn, W. Ger.) on Oct. 1-4, 
1529, between the Reformers of Germany and 
Switzerland. It was called because of a politi- 
cal situation. In response to a majority resolu- 
tion against the Reformation by the second 
Diet of Speyer (April 1529), the landgrave 

hilip of Hesse wished to organize a federa- 
tion of Protestants. Since the Lutherans insist- 
ed on a common confession as the basis of 
confederation, Philip called the colloquy to 
settle the controversy concerning the Eucha- 
rist, which had been dividing the Reformers 
since 1524. 

The four participants, Martin Luther, Phil- 
ipp Melanchthon, John Oecolampadius, and 
Huldrych Zwingli, held preliminary discus- 
sions and then held four sessions in the pres- 
ence of the landgrave Philip, Duke Ulrich of 
Wiirttemberg, delegates from participating 
territories, and up to 60 guests. 

The point at issue in the debate concerned 
the question of Christ’s Presence in the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist. Christ had said, 
“This is my body,” when instituting the Eu- 
charist, and Luther defended the literal under- 
standing of the statement, although he could 
not explain just how this was possible. Zwingli 
contended that the Eucharist was a symbolic 
memorial rite, but he was willing to accept the 
doctrine of the spiritual Presence of Christ in 
the sacrament. Luther and Zwingli believed 
that their differences could not be worked out, 
but Martin Bucer, a member of the delegation 
from Strassburg, who spoke at the end of the 
colloquy, believed that they could possibly be 
reconciled. 

After discussions broke down on October 3, 
Luther; at the Landgrave’s request, prepared 
the 15 Articles of Marburg, based on articles 
(later called the Articles of Schwabach) pre- 
pared at Wittenberg before Luther had de- 
parted for Marburg. The first 14 articles stat- 
ed the usually accepted common doctrines of 
the German and Swiss Reformations, which 
had not been discussed at the colloquy. The 
15th article stated that “at present we are not 
agreed as to whether the true body and blood 
{of Christ] are bodily present in the bread and 
wine.” The articles were discussed, revised, 
and signed by the theologians and were ac- 
cepted by the Landgrave as a statement of 
Protestant belief. They subsequently were 
partially included in the Augsburg Confession 
of the Lutheran Church. 

-Bucer’s reconciliatory effort 3:361f 
-Eucharist doctrine dispute 19:1179f 
-meeting of reformers on differences 11:194h 
-participants and Eucharist 

_ disagreement 15:557e 
- purpose, participants, and failure 14:23la 


Marburg school, a group of Neo-Kantian 
philosophers mainly concerned with the 
philosophy of science, especially with an in- 
quiry into its necessary presupposites. They 
were organized in the early 20th century by 
Hermann Cohen. 

-Idealism of Kant 9:191g 

-Kantian intuition as construction 10:396f 


Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137 [1803}), 
U.S. Supreme Court case decided in 1803 
which declared an act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional for the first time in U.S. history and 
affirmed the prerogative of judicial review— 
that is, the duty and right of the courts to re- 
view acts of Congress and declare them con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional. The court 
opinion, written by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, called the Constitution the “... fun- 
damental and paramount law of the nation 
... and held that “...a legislative act, con- 
trary to the constitution, is not law... .”’ Mar- 
shall’s opinion continued with the assertion 
wa 2 


that “It is, emphatically, the province and 
duty of the judicial department, to say what 
the law is.” The case involved a review of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, portions of which were 
declared unconstitutional. 

-decision and judicial review precedent 11:537a 
-judicial review and constitutionality 5:90e 
-judicial review rights assertion 10:130c 
-Supreme Court and judicial review 5:22le 


marc, also spelled MaRK, any of various 
European units of money or of weight. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mare, prince of Antioch: see Bohemond I, 
prince of Antioch. 


Marc, Franz (b. Feb. 8, 1880, Munich—d. 
March 4, 1916, near Verdun, Fr.), painter and 
printmaker known for the intense nature mys- 
ticism of his paintings of animals; with Wassi- 
ly Kandinsky and Gabriele Miinter, he found- 
ed the association of Expressionist painters 
called Der Blaue Reiter (see Blaue Reiter, 
Der; The Blue Rider). 

Marc’s early works were done in a self-con- 
sciously academic style, but in 1903 his stolid 
naturalism was lightened by his exposure to 
French Impressionist painting. Later, the sen- 
suous, curvilinear art of Munich’s Jugendstil 
(g.v.) movement and the turbulent paintings 
of van Gogh revealed to him the emotive po- 
tential of line and colour. 


“Blue Horses,” 


oil painting by Franz Marc, 1911; in the 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 


By courtesy of the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn 


In 1909, Marc joined a loose association of 
Expressionist artists known as the Neue 
Kiinstlervereinigung (New Artists’ Associa- 
tion). There he met August Macke, whose id- 
iosyncratic use of broad areas of tich colour 
led Marc to experiment with similar tech- 

niques, such as in “Cat Under a Tree” (1910; 
Wagner Collection, Hanover, Ger.). 

In 1910, Marc met Kandinsky, with whom 
he edited Der Blaue Reiter, the journal that 
gave its name to the group of artists, led by 
Kandinsky, who split from the Neue Kiinst- 
lervereinigung in the following year. Having 
long been interested in Eastern philosophies 
and religions, Marc responded enthusiastical- 
ly to Kandinsky’s almost mystical notion that 
art should lay bare the spiritual essence of 
natural forms instead of copying their objec- 
tive appearance with exact verisimilitude. Un- 
der the influence of Kandinsky, Marc came to 
believe that spiritual essence is best revealed 
through abstraction, cutting away the super- 
fluous and encumbering details of nature to 
uncover the primeval inner forces that ani- 
mate it. 

For Marc, these ideas took on pantheistic 
connotations: the same inner spirit pervades 
all modes of existence, uniting them despite 
their apparent differences and conflicts. He 
believed that civilization destroys man’s 
awareness of the all-pervading spiritual force 
of nature. Consequently, he was passionately 
interested in the art of primitive peoples, chil- 
dren, and the mentally ill. But his own work 
consisted primarily of animal studies, since he 
considered subhuman forms of life the most 
co gethis manifestation of the vital natural 
orce. 

This philosophy is mirrored in-Marc’s paint- 
ing in such works as his “Blue Horses” (1911; 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn.), in 


. which the billowing outlines of the horses are 


echoed in the rhythms of the landscape back- 
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ground, uniting both animals and setting into 
a vigorously undulating whole. In this paint- 
ing as in his other mature works, Marc used a 
well-defined symbology of colour. The blue of 
the horses is the active masculine principle, 
austere and spiritual, while yellow is the pas- 
sive feminine principle, happy and sensual. 
Red, on the other hand, denotes matter, the 
virulent principle that fights and succumbs to 
the other two. Secondary colours combine the 
attributes of the primary colours from which 
they are mixed. 

In 1912 Marc’s admiration for the works of 
R. Delauney and for the Italian Futurists (see 
Futurism) made his art increasingly dynamic. 
In such paintings as his “Tiger” (1912; 
Stadtische Galerie im Lembachhaus, Munich) 
and his “Deer in the Wood, No. 1” (1913; 
Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C.), Marc 
began to use the faceted space and forms of 
Delauney’ s brightly coloured Cubistic compo- 
sitions to express the brutal power and the 
timorous fragility of various forms of animal 
life. In his “Stables” (1913-14; Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, New York), he frag- 
ments the forms into flat, geometric areas of 
colour arranged on the surface of the canvas. 
This tendency toward pure abstract Expres- 
sionism culminates in his last major works, 
“Tyrol” (1913-14) and “Fighting Forms” 
(1914; both in the Bayerische Staatsgemal- 
desammlungen, Munich), almost completely 
nonfigurative paintings filled with motion and 
intense violence. But the development of 
Marc’s new interest in nonfigurative art, as 
seen in his “Skizzenbuch aus dem Felde” 
(1915; “Field Sketch Book’’), was terminated 
by his death in World War I. 

-Der Blaue Reiter formation 10:378b 
-Klee’s introduction to Der Blaue 

Reiter 10:493d 


Marcabru, also spelled MARCABRUN (fl. c. 
1130-48), Provencal troubadour (poet) from 
Gascony; 45 of his poems have survived. He 
was an innovator and a reformer responsible 
for the severity of the classical troubadour’s 
style. 


Marca Huamachuco, fortified pre-Incan 
site in Peru. 
-Huari architecture 1:845f 


Marcantonio: see Raimondi, Marcantonio. 


Marca-Relli, Conrad (b. June 5, 1913, Bos- 
ton), artist associated with the post-World 
War II Abstract Expressionist movement; he 
was the first to raise the art of collage to a 
scale and complexity comparable to monu- 
mental painting, paving the way for the large 
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Marca-Relli with one of his paintings 


Hans Namuth 
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“combine paintings” of the Neo-Dada artists 
of the 1960s. 

Largely a self-taught painter, he was greatly 
influenced in his early career by the dreamlike 
imagery of the Surrealists. His experiments 
with collage began as a simple expedient one 
day in 1953 when he was out of paint. The 
technique proved ideally suited to his pur- 
poses in such works as “Seated Figure, Out- 
doors” (1953; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bareiss 
Collection, Munich), providing the dense sur- 
face texture of impasto while maintaining the 
compositional clarity impasto often obscured. 
That same year, he met Jackson Pollock and 
Willem de Kooning, leading painters of the 
Abstract Expressionist movement. Influenced 
by their method of intuitive painting, he began 
to work improvisationally, cutting and fixing 
the fragments of canvas spontaneously, 
scorching the canvas with a torch, and allow- 
ing the black fixative to ooze out between 
contiguous shapes. He used these techniques 
with roughly applied paints in a series of ex- 
plosive and violent works, of which the climax 
is represented by “The Battle” (1956; Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York City) 
and “The Joust” (1959; Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn.). 

The early 1960s brought a new harmony and 
calm to his works, such as “The Blackboard” 
(1961; Seattle Art Museum, Washington), 
especially notable for its subdued but lumi- 
nous colours. Seeking a more obdurate 
material than canvas to complement the new 
formal rigour of his compositions, he experi- 
mented with painted viny] in “Plan B” (1962; 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas) and 
cut aluminum in “XK-120” (1963; Marl- 
borough-Gerson Gallery). He then made the 
logical step to metal relief and finally to free- 
standing aluminum sculpture. But, while these 
suave, dully burnished sculptures, such as 
“RXL-4” (1966; Marlborough-Gerson Gal- 
lery, New York City), stood clear of the wall, 
they were conceived not as three-dimensional 
masses but as planes interacting in two dimen- 
sions. Lacking a sculptor’s love of volume, he 
returned in 1966 to painted canvas collages 
characterized by stark calligraphic designs. 


marcasite, an iron sulfide mineral that forms 
pale bronze-yellow crystals, usually twinned 
to characteristic cockscomb or _ sheaflike 
shapes; the names spear pyrites and cocks- 
comb pyrites refer to the shape and colour of 
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Marcasite from the Galena area, Illinois 
By courtesy of the MacFall Collection; photograph, Mary A. Root—EB Inc. 


these crystals. Radially arranged fibres are 
also common. Typical occurrences are with 


lead and zinc minerals in metalliferous veins, ° 


as at Galena, IIll., and Clausthal Zellerfeld 
and Linnich, W.Ger. Marcasite, which has the 
same chemical formula as pyrite (FeS2) but 
different crystal symmetry, disintegrates to 
ferrous sulfate and sulfuric acid. For detailed 
physical properties, see table under sulfide 
minerals. 


Marceau (MARCEAU-DESGRAVIERS), Fran- 
cois-Séverin (1769-96), French general, a 
hero of the French Revolutionary Wars. He 
participated in the defense of Verdun in 1792 
and in 1793 became head of the Army of the 
West. Under J.-B. Jourdan he covered himself 


with glory at Fleurus (1794) and at Neuwied 
(1795). He was mortally wounded covering 
the retreat from Germany in September 1796. 


Marceau, Marcel (b. March 22, 1923, 
Strasbourg, Fr.), pre-eminent mime of the 


Marceau, 1971 
Horst Tappe—EB Inc. 


20th century whose silent portrayals are ex- 
ecuted with eloquence, deceptive simplicity, 
and ballet-like grace. His most celebrated 
characterization is Bip (after Dickens’ Pip in 
Great Expectations; first presented in 1947), a 
white-faced, white-garbed clown with a 
striped dickey and a dilapidated, flower- 
sprigged stovepipe hat, whose Chaplinesque 
adventures usually constitute half of Mar- 
ceau’s one-man shows. 

Marceau served in the French Army and un- 
derground during World War II, after which 
he studied at the School of Dramatic Art of 
the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, Paris. After his 
first success, the role of Arlequin in Baptiste, a 
pantomime, he concentrated completely on 
pantomime and formed a mime _ troupe. 
Worldwide acclaim came in the 1950s with his 
production of a ‘““mimodrama” of Gogol’s The 
Overcoat and with successful personal appear- 
ances, 

Whether portraying both David and Goliath 
in breathtakingly rapid succession, or climb- 
ing an imaginary staircase, or seemingly defy- 
ing gravity by leaning against a nonexistent 
object, Marceau was a master of mood and il- 
lusion, of humour and despair. Besides the ad- 
ventures of Bip, his programs contained var- 
ied sketches, such as “Youth, Maturity, Old 
Age, and Death.” He was often assisted by 
two white-faced mimes who introduced each 
presentation with hand-held cards. 

‘mime and pantomime as expression of attitude 
12:213d; illus. 211 


Marcel, Etienne (b. c. 1316—d. July 31, 
1358, Paris), bourgeois leader, a clothier and 
provost of the merchants of Paris, who played 
a major part in the Paris revolution of 1355- 
58 and was for a time able to coerce the gov- 
ernment into considering reforms. 

In November 1355, after King John II of 
France had called the States General to col- 
lect money for the continuing war against the 
English (the Hundred Years’ War, 1337- 
1453), Marcel counteracted the King by 
proposing that the assembly administer the 
tax money. After John was captured at Poi- 
tiers (September 1356), Marcel in early 1357 
led a hostile assembly that wanted to remove 
John’s corrupt officials and that desired to 


shave John’s son, the Dauphin (later Charles 


V), placed under its tutelage. Later Charles 
was able to check some of the revolutionary 


furor, but he still needed money that the as- 
sembly controlled. 

In November 1357, after helping Charles the 
Bad, king of Navarre, escape from imprison- 
ment in the castle of Arleux, Marcel realized 
that with Charles the Bad’s support he could 
force the Dauphin to submit. Marcel assas- 
sinated two of the Dauphin’s marshals, fright- 
ening the Dauphin into believing that Marcel 
was the true head of government. After the 
Dauphin left Paris, Marcel began a defense of 
the city. In May 1358 he acted in concert with 
the Jacquerie (g.v.), who were revolting 
against the nobles; but when the revolt was 
put down in June, Marcel’s popularity and 
power collapsed. In desperation he sought aid 
from the Flemish and even the English before 
he was assassinated that July. 

His last objectives were far from the idealism 
of his early reforms: he desired to make him- 
self king and to aid the interests of the King of 
Navarre. Marcel failed because he lacked a 
following outside Paris and could not make a 
moderate compromise that would have given 
him a wider base of support. 

-executive skill and political acts 13:1013d 
-radical policy, Jacquerie, and death 7:623f 
-refusal to accept John II’s peace terms: 9:18b 


Marcel, Gabriel (-Honoré) 11:487 (b. 
Dec. 7, 1889, Paris—d. Oct. 8, 1973, Paris), 
philosopher, dramatist, critic, and outstand- 
ing religious Existentialist. 

Abstract of text biography. Marcel began 
his philosophical studies at the Sorbonne and 
was certified as a teacher of philosophy in sec- 
ondary schools (1910). Teaching philosophy 
intermittently, he usually worked as a pub- 
lisher’s reader, editor, writer, and critic. 

Originally viewing philosophy as a highly ab- 
stract type of thought, Marcel, influenced by 
his experiences in World War I, later con- 
structed a concrete philosophy concerned 
with intimate human experience. He may just- 
ly be called the first French Existential 
philosopher. Among his major philosophical 
works are Journal métaphysique (1927; Meta- 
physical Journal, 1952), Etre et avoir (1935; 
Being and Having, 1949), Homo Viator (1945; 
Eng. trans., 1951), and Le Mystére de T étre (2 
vol., 1951; The Mystery of Being, 2 vol., 
1950-51). 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Christian philosophy and 

phenomenology 4:559h 

-Existentialist schools and theories 7:73g 

passim to 77h 

‘fidelity in religious phenomena 15:623d 
‘religious Existentialism 15:597g 
-religious experience theories 15:647g 


Marcellinus, Saint (b. Rome?—d. October 
304), pope probably from 291/296 to 304, al- 
though the dates of his reign, as well as those 
of his predecessors Eutychianus and Ga- 
ius, are uncertain. His pontificate saw a long, 
tranquil period terminated by a renewed and 
bloody persecution of Christians, the last of 
its kind, by the Roman emperor Diocletian. It 
is believed that Marcellinus became an apos- 
tate during the persecution. St. Augustine of 
Hippo, however, discredits the charge. Mar- 
cellinus supposedly repented and was mar- 
tyred, but his martyrdom is unproved. 

A long period of crisis in the government of 
the church followed Marcellinus’ death. Be- 
cause of his alleged apostasy, peace was dis- 
turbed and was not restored until the election 
of Miltiades in July 311. as. 

Buried in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, Rome, 
Marcellinus is venerated as a saint; his feast 
day is April 26, 


Marcello, Benedetto (b. July 24, 1686, Ven- 
ice—d, July 24, 1739, Brescia), composer and 
writer, especially remembered for two works: 
the satirical pamphlet // teatro alla moda 
(1720), an important document in the early 
history of opera; and Estro poeticoarmonico — 
(1724-26), a setting for voices and instruments — 
of the first 50 psalms in an Italian paraphrase 


by G. Giustiniani (edition in English by J. 
Garth and C. Avison, 1757). 

Marcello was intended by his father for the 
law but turned to music instead. In 1711 he 
was a member of the Venetian Council of 
Forty and in 1730 went to Pola (Istria) as gov- 
ernor. After eight years he retired to Brescia 
as papal chamberlain. His compositions in- 
clude operas, oratorios, cantatas, concerti, 
and sonatas. He was also a poet and trans- 
lated John Dryden’s Timotheus as a text for 
one of his own cantatas and wrote a libretto 
for G. Ruggeri’s opera Arato in Sparta (1709). 

The celebrated Concerto in D Minor for 
oboe and strings, long attributed to Benedet- 
to, is now known to have been composed by 
his brother Alessandro (c. 1684-1750). 


satire On opera seria 13:581c 


Marcellus I, Saint (b. Rome—d. c. av 309), 
pope from c, 308 to c. 309. He succeeded St. 
Marcellinus after an interval of three or four 
years. The penances that he imposed on apos- 
tates resulting from the persecutions of Chris- 
tians by the Roman emperor Diocletian led to 
rioting. In 309 he was banished from Rome by 
the Roman emperor Maxentius and died 
shortly afterward. His body was returned to 
Rape for burial. Marcellus’ feast day is Janu- 
ary 16. 


Marcellus II, originally MARCELLO CERVINI 
(b. May 6, 1501, Montepulciano, Italy—d. 
May 1, 1555, Rome), pope in 1555. He was 
made cardinal in December 1539 by Pope 


Marcellus Il, commemorative medallion by Giovanni 
Antonio de’ Rossi (1517-c. 1575) 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., the Samuel H 
Kress Collection 


Paul III, for whom he served in numerous 
politico- -ecclesiastical missions. With Cardinal 
Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del Monte (later 
Pope Julius III) and Cardinal Reginald Pole, 
he presided at the Council of Trent in 1545. A 
leader in church reform, he was elected pope 
c. April 10, 1555, but died shortly afterward. 


Marcellus, Marcus Claudius (b. c. 268— 
d. 208 sc near Venusia, Italy), Roman general 
who captured Syracuse during the Second Pu- 
nic War (218-201). Although his successes 
have been exaggerated by the historian Livy, 
Marcellus deserved his sobriquet, “the sword 
of Rome.” In his first consulship (222) he 
fought the Insubres and won the spolia opima 
(“spoils of honour”; the arms taken by a gen- 
eral who defeated an enemy chief in single 
combat) for the third and last time in Roman 
history by killing their chief, Viridomarus (the 
other winners of the spolia opima were Romu- 
lus, the legendary founder of Rome, who de- 
feated Acron, king of the Caeninenses, in the 
warfare. following She rape of the Sabines, and 
Aulus Cornelius Cossus, who slew the Etrus- 
can king Lars Tolumnius in 437 Bc). After the 
Roman defeat at Cannae (216), he command- 
ed the remnant of the army at Canusium and 
saved Nola and southern Campania from 
Hannibal. From 214, when he was a consul 
for the third time, to 211 he served in Sicily, 
where he stormed Leontini and, after a two- 
ear seige, took Syracuse. His troops sacked 
the city and carried its art treasures to Rome. 


Marcellus was consul again in 210, and took 
Salapia in Apulia, which had revolted and 
joined forces with Hannibal. In 209 he fought 
Hannibal inconclusively near Venusia. In his 
fifth consulship (208) he was killed while re- 
connoitering enemy positions. 

*Syracusan revolt in Second Punic 

War 15:279h 


Marcellus, Marcus Claudius (d. May 45 
BC), a leading member of the Optimate party 
(ultraconservative senatorial aristocracy) and 
an inveterate opponent of the powerful gener- 
al Julius Caesar. As consul in 51, Marcellus 
attempted to remove Caesar from his army 
command but was outmanoeuvred by the 
pro-Caesarian tribune Gaius  Scribonius 
Curio. During the Civil War (Caesar versus 
Pompey the Great and the Senate, 49-46) 
Marcellus followed Pompey to Greece; after 
Pompey’s death in 48 he retired to Mytilene, 
where he practiced rhetoric and studied 
philosophy. In 46 the Senate successfully ap- 
pealed to Caesar to pardon Marcellus. It was 
on this occasion that the renowned orator 
Cicero delivered his speech Pro Marcello. 
Marcellus left for Italy but was murdered in 
Piraeus, Greece, by one of his own attendants. 


Marcellus, Marcus Claudius (b. 42 sc—d. 
23 Bc, Baiae, now Baia, Italy), nephew of the 
emperor Augustus (ruled 27 Bc-ap 14), who 
presumably chose him as heir to the throne. 
Marcellus was the son of Gaius Claudius 
Marcellus and Augustus’ sister Octavia. In 25 
he was adopted by the Emperor and married 
to his daughter Julia. Marcellus served under 
Augustus in Spain in 25, but he died two years 
later, when he was a curule aedile. Great 
hopes had been built on him, and he was cele- 
brated by many writers, especially by Virgil in 
a famous passage in the Aeneid. 

-education, marriage, and death 18:369g 


Marcellus, Nonius: see Nonius Marcellus. 


Marcellus, Theatre of, in Rome, building 
begun by Julius Caesar and completed by 
Augustus in 13 Bc, it was dedicated in the 
name of his nephew. According to Livy it was 
built on the site of an earlier theatre erected 
by Marcus Aemilius Lepidus. Complete foun- 
dations of the cunei (wedge-shaped sections of 
seats) exist under the Palazzo Savelli, and part 
of the external arcade (one of the earliest ex- 
amples known), in Tuscan and Ionic orders, is 
well preserved. The theatre was restored by 
Vespasian. Estimates of its seating capacity 
range from 11,000 to 40,000. 
architecture and Classical history 15:1080b; 
map 1068 
-stone-vaulted structure and uses 18:241h 


Marcellus of Ancyra (c. ap 280-c. 374), 
bishop who was involved, after the Council of 
Nicaea (325), in the controversy over the unity 
of the Godhead. 


Marcellus Shale Formation, lowermost 
division of Middle Devonian rocks in 
northeastern North America (the Devonian 
Period began about 395,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 50,000,000 years); the Mar- 
cellus Shale Formation occurs in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia and was named for exposures studied 
near the town of Marcellus, N.Y. It overlies 
rocks of the Onondaga Formation and con- 
sists of between 18 and 44 metres (60 and.145 
feet) of black, pyrite-bearing shales that were 
probably deposited in an environment where 
the water was poorly circulated and deficient 
in oxygen. The Marcellus is the lowest forma- 
tion of the Hamilton Group. 


Marcgravia, genus of flowering plants in the 

order Theales. 

-flower structure, growth habit, and 
classification 18:208a; illus. 209 


March (river, Europe): see Morava River. 
March, third month of the Gregorian calen- 


_dar now in general use, has 31 days. It corre- 


sponds to the month Martius, named for the 
god Mars in the Roman republican calendar. 
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march, music written in simple, regular 
rhythms, such as §, 7, 4, to facilitate marching. 
As a musical form the march consists of an 
initial march (M) alternating with one or more 
contrasting sections, or trios (T): MIM or 
MTMITM. One of the earliest examples, by 
Thoinot Arbeau, appeared in 1589. In 17th- 
century France, the military band of Louis 
XIV played marches of Jean-Baptiste Lully. 
George Frideric Handel and Richard Wagner, 
in widely different eras, used marches in their 
operas; Beethoven included slow, solemn fu- 
neral marches in several of his symphonies. 
Mozart and Franz Schubert, too, used the 
march as an art-music form. In the 1880s and 
1890s in the U.S. John Philip Sousa excelled 
as a composer of military marches. 


March, earls of (English), a title derived 
from the Marches or border regions between 
England and Wales, was first held, between 
1328 and 1425, by successive heads of the 
Mortimer family and afterward by the heir to 
their estates, Richard, duke of York (d. 1460). 
When his son became King Edward IV, the ti- 
tle was merged in the crown. From 1619 to 
1672 it was held by Esmé Steward, duke of 
Lennox, and his descendants, and passed in 
1675 to Charles II’s illegitimate son Charles 
Lennox, ancestor of the dukes of Richmond 
and Lennox, in whose family it has remained, 
used as a courtesy title for the eldest son. 
-Norman impact on Wales 3:230h 


March, earls of (Scottish), a title derived 
from the Marches or border regions between 
Scotland and England, has been merged since 
1826 with the earldom of Wemyss. The medi- 
eval earls were descended from Maldred, a 
brother of King Duncan (d. 1040). Maldred’s 
son was granted Dunbar and adjoining lands, 
and in the 13th century his descendants adopt- 
ed the name as a hereditary surname. The first 
Dunbar to be called earl of March was Pat- 
rick (d. 1308). He and various later earls had 
dealings with the English, for which reason 
the lands and titles were finally declared for- 
feit in 1435. 


March, Edward, earl of (1442-83): see Ed- 
ward IV of England. 


March, Ausias (b. 1397, Spain, probably at 
Gandia—d. 1459, Valencia), Catalan poet 
whose verse greatly influenced other poets 
both of his own time and of the modern peri- 
od. As a young man he travelled to Sardinia 


- Ausias March, detail of a lithograph by an 


unknown artist 
Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


and Corsica and took part in various military 
campaigns. March’s verse describes the con- 
flict between his sensuality and his passionate 
idealism, expressing an anguished contempt 
for the flesh and for his own weakness and 
that of his mistress, Teresa Bou, in yielding to 
it. Except for Petrarch, all the formative influ- 
ences on March’s poetry and on his attitude 
toward life—the Provencal troubadours, 
Scholastic philosophy, and the Italian literary 
movement known as dolce stil nuovo—place 
him as a writer of the Middle Ages rather 
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than of the Renaissance. Some critics consider 
his apparent modernity to lie in his highly per- 
sonal expression of his dilemma in starkly ab- 
stract verse, which is almost devoid of image- 
ry and uncompromising in its intellectual and 
metaphysical subtlety, except when his prob- 
ing of his own nature yields to an outburst of 
despair and self-loathing. March’s poems are 
by convention divided into Cants d’amor and 
Cants de mort (respectively before and after 
his mistress’ death), Cants morals, and the 
great Cant espiritual, in which he at last at- 
tains a measure of serenity in the face of 
death. 


March, Francis Andrew (b. Oct. 25, 1825, 
Millbury, Mass.—d. Sept. 9, 1911, Easton, 
Pa.), language scholar and lexicographer who 
was a principal founder of modern compara- 
tive Anglo-Saxon (Old English) linguistics. In 
1857 he became professor of English language 
and comparative philology at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton. He occupied this post, the first 
chair of its kind, until 1907. 

March’s Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language (1867) was followed by A 
Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language (1870). In this monumental work, 
based on ten years of intensive research, he ex- 
amined the relationship of Anglo-Saxon to 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and five Germanic 
languages. It was immediately recognized in 
Europe and the U.S. as a front-ranking 
achievement, laying the cornerstone for subse- 
quent historical studies of English. He also 
published a textbook, /ntroduction to Anglo- 
Saxon: An Anglo-Saxon Reader (1870). For a 
number of years he directed U.S. efforts con- 
tributing to the New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles (Oxford English Dictio- 
nary). The Spelling Reform (1881) was his 
chief contribution to the reform of English or- 
thography. He edited critical editions of Latin 
and Greek works and, with his son Francis 
Andrew March (1863-1928), edited A Thesau- 
rus Dictionary of the English Language (1903). 
He was the father of World War I general 
Peyton Conway March. 


March, Peyton Conway (b. Dec. 27, 1864, 
Easton, Pa.—d. April 13, 1955, Washington, 
D.C.), U.S. Army officer who, as chief of staff 
(1918-21), reorganized and streamlined the 
War Department, in order that the U.S. could 
make an important contribution to the Allied 
military effort. After graduation from the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. 
(1888), March served in the Philippines during 
the Spanish-American War as an artillery 
officer. During World War I, he was in charge 
of U.S. artillery forces in France and in May 


Peyton March, 1919 
By courtesy of the US. Army 


1918 was named chief of staff, U.S. Army, 
with the rank of general. As chief U.S. mili- 
tary officer, he merged the various branches 
of the regular and volunteer armies and di- 
rected a mobilization program that ultimately 
landed 1,200,000 in France by the end of 
World War I. General March retired from ac- 
tive duty in 1921, 


Marchand, Jean(-Hippolyte) (1883-1941), 
French painter, deserted conventional styles 
and exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants 
in 1908. 


Marchand, Jean-Baptiste (b. Nov. 22, 

1863, Thoissey, Fr.—d. Jan. 13, 1934, Paris), 

soldier and explorer known for his occupation 

a peas (now Kodok) in the Sudan in 
98. 

After four years in the ranks, Marchand was 
sent to military school at St. Maxient and 
commissioned a sublieutenant in 1887. He 
saw active duty in West Africa in Senegal 
(1889), where he was wounded twice, and lat- 
er at the capture of Diena, during which he 
was severely wounded. Subsequently, he was 
made a chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur. As 
early as 1890 he explored the sources of the 
Niger, the western Sudan (1892), and the hin- 
terland of the Ivory Coast (1893-95). To pre- 
vent the British from linking The Sudan to 
Uganda, the French government in January 
1897 sent Marchand on a march across Cen- 
tral Africa from Brazzaville, in the French 
Congo, to Fashoda on the White Nile, where 
he arrived with a small party in July 1898. His 
presence on the Nile provoked a crisis in An- 
glo-French relations. When his government 
withdrew its claims, Marchand returned to 
Paris and became the idol of the French na- 
tion, For his bravery in crossing Africa and 
confronting the British, he was promoted to 
commander of the Légion d’Honneur. 


Jean-Baptiste Marchand, detail from a 
portrait by Jacques-Fernand Humbert 

(born 1842); in the Musée National des 
Arts Africains et Océaniens, Paris 


Giraudon 


Marchand continued to serve with distinc- 
tion during the Boxer Rebellion, the Chinese 
revolt (1900) against Western and Japanese 
expansion in China, in which he took part in 
the march on Peking. In World War I, he 
fought, as a general in command of the 
Colonial Division, in several major engage- 
ments on the Western Front. On retirement in 
1919 he received the Grand Cross of the Lé- 
gion d’Honneur. 

-Central African exploration 

significance 3:1096c 
-Fashoda crisis conclusion 13:113g 


Marchand, Louis (1669-1732), French or- 
ganist. 
‘organ contest with J.S. Bach 2:558b 


Marchandise de TlEau,  12th-century 
French river merchants guild in Paris. 
-charter and later responsibilities 13:1013c 


Marchantia, a genus of liverworts (creeping 
mosslike plants) in the order Marchantiales, 
commonly found on moist clay or silty soils, 
especially on recently burned land throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere. Marchantia poly- 
morpha, a well-known species, often is dis- 
cussed as a representative liverwort in biology 
textbooks, Dark-green Marchantia gameto- 
phytes (sexual plants) are branched and rib- 
bonlike, about 1.3 centimetres (about % inch) 
wide and 5 to 13 centimetres (about 2 to 5 
inches) long. The diamond-shaped markings 
on their upper surfaces are signs of interior air 
chambers. Male and female plants have um- 
brellalike, stalked reproductive structures. 


Female Marchantia polymorpha bearing 
sexual reproductive structures (stalks with 
fingerlike projections) 


By courtesy of the Chicago Natural History Museum 


The male structures are disk-shaped with scal- 
loped edges; the female structures have nine 
fingerlike projections. Sperm produced by 
male plants are splashed by raindrops onto 
female plants. Sporophytes (asexual plants) 
develop from fertilized eggs in the female 
structures. Vegetative reproduction occurs in 
both male and female plants by means of 
rounded, fringed gemmae (asexual buds) or 
by pieces of the plant body that may break off 
and grow. 
pat system comparisons 15:718a; 
illus. 
-sex Organ structure, location, and life cycle 
8:780d; illus. 


Marchantiales, an order of liverworts 
(mosslike plants of the class Hepatopsida) 
composed of about 200 genera and over 8,000 
species. Most members of the order are green- 
ish and have flattened, several-layered, leaf- 
like bodies (thalli), with some internal differ- 
entiation. Riccia, Marchantia, and Conoceph- 
alum (qq.v.) are the most widely distributed 
and commonly known genera. Asterella, 
Lunularia, and Reboulia are other common 
genera found on soil or rocks in North Ameri- 
ca, Lunularia, common in greenhouses, sel- 
dom reproduces sexually. Plants of the genus 
Ricciocarpus grow on muddy shores or float 
in shallow ponds throughout most of the 
world. One species, Ricciocarpus natans, is 
sometimes called purple-fringed riccia be- 
cause of the slender purple scales found on the 
lower surface of its deeply furrowed thallus. 
The terrestrial form of R. natans is ribbonlike 
and scaleless, 


Marche, also La MARCHE, a French province 
before the Revolution of 1789 corresponding 
roughly to the modern département of Creuse, 
with a small fragment of Indre and much of 
northern Haute-Vienne. In ancient times the 
country was part of Limousin, from which it 
was detached in the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury to form a separate frontier countship 
(march) to protect Poitou and the rest of the 


duchy of Aquitaine against invasion from the 
north. During the 12th and 13th centuries, a 
chain of fiefs depending directly on Poitiers, 
interspersed with ecclesiastical lordships, grew 
up to cut the countship practically into west- 
ern and eastern halves, basse Marche and 
haute Marche. Held by a junior line of the 
Bourbons from 1342 to 1435 and by a junior 
line of the Armagnacs from 1435 to 1477, the 
countship later went to Pierre II, duc de Bour- 
bon (Sire de Beaujeu), and then to the consta- 
ble Charles, duc de Bourbon. Confiscated by 
Francis I of France in 1527, it was granted 
successively to the widows of French kings 
from 1574 to 1643. From the late 17th century 
till the end of the ancien régime, the title was 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA 


The gouvernement of Marche in 1789 


borne by the sons of the princes de Conti. Ad- 
ministratively, basse Marche was from 1586 
under the intendant of Limoges, and haute 
Marche was under the intendant of Moulins 
(Bourbonnais); judicially, the whole province 
depended on the Parlement of Paris. 

-purchase for crown by Philip the Fair 7:617g; 

map 620 


Marche, also known as THE MARCHES, region 
in central Italy fronting on the Adriatic Sea 
and comprised of the provinces of Ancona, 
Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, and Pesaro e Ur- 
bino; it has a total area of 3,742 sq mi (9,692 
sq km). A region of mountains and hills, its 
only pieces of level land are scattered along 
river valleys and on the Adriatic shore north- 
west of Ancona. Its mountain backbone is the 
Umbrian-Marchigian section of the Apen- 
nines, rising to 8,130 ft (2,478 m) at Monte 
Vettore. The administrative boundary be- 
tween Marche and neighbouring Umbria, on 
the west, is the watershed between the Tyr- 
rhenian and Adriatic slopes. 

Except for the northernmost part, the hills of 
Montefeltro, Marche is crossed by numerous 
rivers running from the Apennines east to the 
Adriatic; the most important of them are the 
Metauro, Foglia, Esino, Potenza, Chienti, and 
Tronto. In their upper sections these streams 
flow through narrow valleys and some deep 
gorges. In their lower sections they widen, and 
the valley floors are intensively cultivated, 
most of the lower slopes either in meadows or 
in well-tended fields. 

The region, originally inhabited by the Gauls 
and the Picenes, was early incorporated into 
the domain of Rome and became a single ad- 
ministrative unit as early as AD 292, During 
the early Middle Ages the southern part was 
ruled by the Lombards; the northern section, 
the Maritime Pentapolis (Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Senigallia, and Ancona) on the Adriatic 
coast, was controlled by the Byzantine exar- 
ae of Ravenna. The modern name ap- 

peared during the 10th century when the re- 


1 he was divided into the imperial marches 


border provinces) of Ancona, Camerino, and 


-Fermo; shortly afterward numerous com- 


munes constituted themselves into indepen- 
dent units. With the emergence in the 12th 


and 13th centuries of such powerful feudal 
families as the Montefeltro of Urbino and the 
Malatesta of Pesaro (and Rimini), turbulent 
times set in—aggravated by the desire of the 
popes to re-establish their temporal authority, 
nominal in the area since the 8th century. This 
process, begun in the 14th century, was com- 
pleted with the incorporation of the duchy of 
Urbino into the Papal States in 1631. Marche 
became part of the kingdom of Italy in 1860. 

The economy of Marche is primarily agricul- 
tural. Its principal products are wheat, maize 
(corn), fodder, olives, and wine. Livestock 
raising is extensive, and fishing is important in 
several of the Adriatic ports, particularly San 
Benedetto del Tronto and Ancona (q.v.), the 
capital and principal port. Industrial develop- 


. ment is slight and includes shipbuilding at An- 


cona, paper at Fabriano, textiles at Iesi, musi- 
cal instruments at Castelfidardo, and pottery 
at Pesaro and Recanati. The main artery of 
northwest-southeast traffic is the coastal rail- 
road from Bologna to Foggia and Bari; also, 
a direct rail line runs from Ancona to Rome. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 1,350,879. 

-area and population, table 1 9:1094 

‘Borgia and French occupation 3:42e 

-map, Italy 9:1088 


Marche, Antoine-Alfred (b. Feb. 15, 1844, 
Boulogne, Fr.—d. 1898, Paris), naturalist, ex- 
plorer, and collector of ethnological artifacts 
in Africa and the Philippine Islands. Marche 
made four trips to Africa as a naturalist at- 
tached to various expeditions. In 1872, 1873, 
and 1875 he explored the Ogooué River (in 
Gabon), on the last occasion staying for two 
years, under the command of the French ex- 
plorer Savorgnan de Brazza. After taking part 
in an expedition to Central Africa (1878), 
Marche made two voyages to the Philippines 
(1879-81 and 1882-84), collecting pre-Spanish 
artifacts on remote islands. His last mission 
was to the Marianas Islands in 1886. 


Marchen, traditional story, such as ‘“Cin- 
derella” or “Hansel and Gretel,” told primari- 
ly for entertainment. A German term used 
universally by folklorists, it embraces tall 
tales and humorous anecdotes as well as the 
more serious type of story called fairy tale in 
English. Marchen comprise the largest class of 
popular folktales. Unlike legends and myths, 
they are not concerned with history, ritual 
practices, or explanations of the natural world 
but are simply good stories. 

Marchen usually begin with a formula such 
as “once upon a time,” setting the story in an 
indefinite time and place. Their usual theme is 
the triumph over difficulty, with or without 
supernatural aid, of the one least likely to suc- 
ceed. The characters are stylized—wicked 
stepmothers, stupid ogres, or handsome 
princes. The situations are familiar to the lis- 
teners; i.e., European Mdrchen reflect the eco- 
nomic and domestic arrangements of peasants 


and simple workmen, such as millers, tailors, 


or smiths. Those of ancient origin may reflect 
archaic social conditions, such as matriarchy, 
primitive birth and marriage customs, or old 
forms of inheritance. The hero, however poor 
or friendless, has easy access to the king and 
may, through luck, cleverness, or magic infor- 
mation, win the king’s daughter in marriage 
and automatically inherit the kingdom. 
Versions of these stories, sometimes almost 
identical, have been found all over the world. 
Their origin is unknown. They have been sub- 
jected to literary reworking from very early 
times. Interest in the serious study of Marchen 
developed in the early 19th century. The first 
systematic attempt to transcribe and record 
them verbatim from oral tradition was the 
collection Kinder-und Hausmarchen (1812-15) 
of the Brothers Grimm, popularly known as 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. See also fairy tale. 
-folklore origins and cultural forms 7:462f 
-folk tale evolution and oral tradition 7:458e 
-juvenile literature development 4:237g 


'Marchena, town, Sevilla province, An- 


dalusia, southwestern Spain. It was perhaps 
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the Castra Gemina of the Roman writer Pliny 
and was taken from the Moors by St. Ferdi- 
nand (Ferdinand III) in 1240. Its 15th-century 
palace of the dukes of Arcos and church of 
San Juan, with an early-16th-century Flemish- 
style altarpiece, are notable. Marchena, near 
the left bank of the Rio Corbones, is a rail 
junction and a processing centre for local 
agricultural products (cereals, olives, cotton). 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 20,918 

37°20’ N, 5°24’ W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

Marchena, Antonio de, 15th-century Span- 
ish friar and astronomer. 

-Columbus voyage subsidy intervention 4:938d 


Marchena Island, one of the smaller (area 
45 sq mi [117 sq km]) of the Galapagos Is- 
lands, in the eastern Pacific Ocean, 600 mi 
(965 km) west of Ecuador. Called Bindloe in 
the 17th century by English pirates in honour 
of a member of the Jamaican council who 
condoned their activities, the island was re- 
named Torres in the late 18th century by the 
Spanish navigator Don Alonso de Torres, and 
finally by the Ecuadorian government as Mar- 
chena, The uninhabited island is dominated 
by a single volcanic crater. 

0°21’ N, 90°29’ W 

-map, Ecuador 6:286 

Marchesi de Castrone, Mathilde, née 
MATHILDE GRAUMANN (b. March 24, 1821, 
Frankfurt am Main—d. Nov. 17, 1913, Lon- 
don), operatic soprano whose teaching trans- 
mitted the 18th-century bel canto style of sing- 
ing to the 20th century. She studied in Paris 
under Manuel Garcia, the foremost teacher of 
singing of the 19th century, and made her 
debut as a singer in 1849, In 1854 she began 
teaching. She taught at the conservatories of 
Vienna and Cologne as well as in London and 
Paris. In 1852 she married the baritone Sal- 
vatore Marchesi (1822-1908), with whom she 
made concert tours. 

Her teaching stressed the purity and preci- 
sion and sound vocal technique taught by 
Garcia, who was the central figure in the pres- 
ervation of the bel canto style. Her own pupils 
included most of the leading female singers of 
the early 20th century, among them Nellie 
Melba, Emma Calvé, and Emma Eames. She 
published works on the technique of singing 
and, in 1897, reminiscences, Marchesi and 
Music. Her daughter, Blanche (1863-1940), 
was a Wagnerian singer and a teacher. She 
published Singer's Pilgrimage (1923). 


Marchfeld, Battle of (Aug. 26, 1278), also 
known as the BATTLE OF DURNKRUT, military 
engagement at Diirnkrut, a town on the 
Marchfeld in Austria, ending in defeat and 
death for King Pfemysl Otakar II of 
Bohemia. Otakar was trying to recover his 
Austrian lands from Rudolf, count of Habs- 
burg, who was supported in the battle by 
Hungarian troops and a group of Bohemian . 
noblemen. 


March First Movement, also called samt 
INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT, series of demon- 
strations for Korean national independence 
from Japan, which began on March 1, 1919, 
in the Korean capital city of Seoul and soon 
spread throughout the country. Before the 
Japanese finally suppressed the movement 12 
months later, approximately 2,000,000 Ko- 
reans had participated in the more than 1,500 
demonstrations. About 7,000 people were 
killed by the Japanese police and soldiers, and 
16,000 were wounded; 715 private houses, 47 
churches, and 2 school buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. About 46,000 were arrested, 
of whom some 10,000, including 186 women, 
were tried and convicted. 

The movement was begun by 33 Korean cul- 
tural and religious leaders, who, having suf- 
fered under almost 10 years of Japanese rule, 
drew up a Korean “Proclamation of Indepen- 
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dence” and then organized a mass demonstra- 
tion in Seoul for March 1, 1919, their late em- 
peror’s commemoration day. On the appoint- 
ed day, the 33 leaders, hoping to bring inter- 
national pressure on Japan to end her colonial 
rule in Korea, signed and read their proclama- 
tion and had co-conspirators read it in town- 
ships throughout the country. The suppressed 
anti-Japanese feelings of Koreans were re- 
leased in one great explosion, and mass 
demonstrations took place in many parts of 
the country. People of all ages, occupations, 
and creeds took part in the nationwide upris- 
ings, forming the largest national protest ral- 
lies against foreign domination in Korean his- 
tory. 

Though the movement failed to bring about 
its paramount goal of national independence, 
it was significant in strengthening national uni- 
ty, leading to the birth in Shanghai of the 
provisional government of Korea and laying 
bare to the world the true face of Japanese 
rule in Korea. Finally, the failure of the 
March Ist Movement greatly enhanced the 
rise of the Korean Communist party. Today, 
March 1 is celebrated as a national holiday in 
both North and South Korea in commemora- 
tion of the expression of the patriotism of 
1919, 

-demonstrations and Japanese 
response 10:5lle 


March fly, any stout, armoured fly of the 
family Bibionidae, (order Diptera), with 
strong spurs on its legs. Commonly seen 
around flowers during spring and early sum- 
mer, the dark, short adults often have red and 
yellow markings. The larvae feed on plant 
roots and decaying vegetation. 


Marchiafava-Bignami disease, in medi- 
cine, degeneration of the corpus callosum in 
the brain; often associated with the regular 
drinking of some red wines. 

‘causation, course, and incidence 12:1052a 


marchio (title): see marquess. 


Mar Chiquita, Spanish LAGUNA MAR 
CHIQUITA, lagoon, northeastern Cordoba 
province, north central Argentina. A salt lake 
about 45 mi (72 km) long and 15 mi (24 km) 
wide and with an area of 580 sq mi (1,500 sq 
km), it is fed by the Primero (entering from 
the southwest), Segundo (from the southeast), 
and Dulce (from the north) rivers, but it has 
no outlet. Several small islands, the largest of 
which is El Médano, lie in the lagoon. On the 
southern shore is the resort of Miramar; to 
the north are the salt lakes of Porongos. Sodi- 
um, calcium, and manganese salts are taken 
from the Mar Chiquita, A railroad passes 
south of the lagoon. 

30°42’ S, 62°36’ W 

‘map, Argentina 1:1136 

Mar Chiquita Basin, region, central Argen- 
tina, centred on the saline lake, Mar Chiquita, 
in Cordoba province. 

-drainage and economic importance 1:1135g 


March Laws, also called aprit Laws, mea- 
sures enacted by the Hungarian Diet at Pozso- 
ny (modern Bratislava) during the Revolution 
of 1848 that created a modern national Mag- 
yar state. After revolutions had broken out in 
Paris (Feb. 24, 1848) and in Vienna (March 
13), liberal Hungarians, who dominated the 
lower house of the Diet, sought to avoid radi- 
cal social revolution by emphasizing reform 
and national liberation. 

On March 15 the liberals’ leader Lajos Kos- 
suth presented their program to the Diet; it 
was intended to preserve the gentry’s power 
and to create an independent Magyar state 
united with the Austrian Empire only in the 
person of the emperor-king. This program, 
known subsequently as the March Laws, was 
adopted by both the upper and the lower 
houses. 


The Laws provided for a viceroy in Budapest 
to exercise the prerogatives of the emperor 
without answering to Vienna. They also stated 
that Hungary was to control its own national 
guard, budget, and foreign policy and that it 
was to have its own ministry responsible to 
the Hungarian parliament at Budapest; the 
parliament was to replace the feudal Diet at 
Pozsony, and suffrage was to be based on a 


Kossuth recruiting in Czegléd (Cegléd), ohemuer 
1848 
INTERFOTO MTI, Budapest 


property qualification. All the “lands of the 
crown of St. Stephen” were to be part of the 
Magyar state (including Transylvania and 
Croatia), but representatives to the parlia- 
ment were required to speak the Hungarian 
language. The nobility’s exemption from taxa- 
tion was abolished, and feudalism was ended 
by abolishing the robot (the labour owed by 
the peasants to their landlords); the state was 
to compensate the landowners. 

On April 11, 1848, the March Laws were 
constitutionally confirmed by Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I (reigned 1835-48), and the Hungarian 
Revolution was legalized. Although Austria 
denied the validity of the laws after the revo- 
lution was defeated (1849), Hungary con- 
tinued to insist on their legality. Under the 
1867 Ausgleich (Compromise), Hungary re- 
ceived full internal autonomy. 

-Deak’s support of Hungarian 

autonomy 5:526c 
-social reform and territorial integrity 9:36g 


March of Time, The, series of film news - 


features, started in 1935 by Louis de 
Rochemont and Time, Inc., that combined 
newsreel material and specially staged scenes 
and interviews. Rightly calling itself ‘a new 
kind of pictorial journalism,” it was far in ad- 
vance of old newsreels and its influence was 
both worldwide and immediate. 
‘motion picture success as media for 

news 12:509c 
‘radio documentary development 18:126c 
-Rochemont and commercial 

newsreels 12:532e 


March on Rome, the insurrection by which 
Benito Mussolini came to power in Italy in 


Mussolini's March on Rome 
Keystone 


late October 1922; the March marked the be- 
ginning of Fascist rule and meant the doom of 
the preceding liberal parliamentary regime. 

Widespread social discontent, aggravated by 
middle class fear of a Socialist revolution and 
by disappointment over Italy’s gains from 
World War I, created an atmosphere favour- 
able for Mussolini’s rise to power. By 1922 the 
parliamentary government, incapable of keep- 
ing order, had lost the confidence of the pub- 
lic. The nation was ready to accept the au- 
thoritarian rule of a man like the Fascist lead- 
er, who claimed to be the defender of Italy 
against Bolshevism. 

For Mussolini, the choice was whether to 
reach his goal of power by force, which in- 
volved a risk, or by working through Parlia- 


» ment, where his party was only a small 


minority. On Oct. 24, 1922, the Fascist party 
leaders planned an insurrection to take place 
on October 28, consisting of a March on 
Rome by the Fascist militia and the capture 
of strategic local places throughout Italy. 
Waiting in Milan for the outcome of events, 
Mussolini left the work of organization to his 
subordinates. 

On October 28, to meet the threat posed by 
the bands of Fascist troops now gathering 
outside Rome, the government of Prime Min- 
ister Luigi Facta (which had resigned but con- 
tinued to hold power through the emergency) 
ordered a state of siege for Rome. King Victor 
Emmanuel III, however, refused to sign the 
order. This meant that the army, which might 
have stopped Mussolini, was not called on to 
oppose the Fascists. (The reasons for the 
King’s refusal have been much debated; it has 
been suggested that he feared he would lose 
his throne if he refused to cooperate with the 
Fascists, that he wanted to avoid civil war, 
and that he hoped to neutralize the Fascists 
by associating them with the government.) 

Mussolini, now confident and sure of his con- 
trol over events, was determined to accept 
nothing less than control of the government, 
and on October 29 the King asked him to 
form a Cabinet. Travelling from Milan by 
train, Mussolini arrived in Rome on October 
30, before the actual entry of the Fascist 
forces. As prime minister, he organized a tri- 
umphant parade for his followers to show the 
Fascist party’s support for his rule. 

The March on Rome was not the glorious 
conquest of power that Mussolini later called 
it, but a transfer of power within the frame- 
work of the constitution, a transfer made pos- 
sible by the surrender of public authorities in 
the face of Fascist intimidation. 

-Mussolini and Fascist power 9:1168b 


March on Washington, U.S. civil rights 
demonstration led by Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Aug. 28, 1963. Assembled at the Lincoln 
Memorial were more than 200,000 demon- 
strators. 

-King speech’s effect 10:472g 


March Revolution (Russian history): see 
February Revolution. 


Marcia, Aqua, first overhead aqueduct on 
the Roman Campagna, built by the praetor 
Marcius Rex in 144 Bc. 
‘aqueduct construction of Roman 

Empire 1:1036g 


Marcian (b. ap 396, Thrace—d. early 457, 
Constantinople, modern Istanbul), Eastern 
Roman emperor from 450 to 457, the last rul- 
er of the dynasty begun by the emperor 
Theodosius I (died 395). His relatively peace- 
ful reign, which was later viewed as a golden 
age in the Eastern Roman Empire, provided a 
marked contrast to the violence that was de- 
stroying the Western Empire. Beginning his 
career as a professional soldier, he came to 
hold a high position in the service of Aspar, 
Theodosius IT’s powerful master of soldiers. 
After Theodosius’ death in 450, Aspar and 
Theodosius’ sister, Pulcheria, had } ‘ 
appointed emperor (August 25). — 
this arrangement, Marcian was 


nominal husband of Pulcheria in order to for- 


mally perpetuate the Theodosian dynasty. 
arcian was an able administrator who left 
a well-filled treasury upon his death. He saved 
money by refusing to pay the annual tribute to 
the Huns and by carefully avoiding costly 
military ventures abroad. There were minor 
troubles with nomadic peoples in Syria and 
along the frontier of southern Egypt, but he 
refused to become entangled in war with the 
Vandals in Africa. The most notable event of 
his reign was the fourth ecumenical council 
assembled by Marcian at Chalcedon (modern 
Kadik6y, Tur.) in 451. This council upheld 
the orthodox Christian doctrine that Christ 
had two natures, divine and human, and re- 
jected Monophysitism, which maintained that 
Christ had one divine nature. Marcian’s 
daughter Euphemia was married to Anthe- 
mius, emperor of the West from 467 to 472. 
Leo I became emperor of the Eastern Empire 
upon Marcian’s death. 
-dealings with Huns and Goths 3:550d 
-Istanbul’s Byzantine monuments 9:1071d 


Marcianise, town, Caserta province, Cam- 
pania region, southern Italy. It is an agricul- 
tural centre and has an important hemp in- 
dustry. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 27,861. 
41°02’ N, 14°17’ E 

Marciano, Rocky (b. Rocco FRANCIS MAR- 
CHEGIANO, Sept. 1, 1923, Brockton, Mass.—d. 
Aug. 31, 1969, near Newton, Iowa), world 
heavyweight boxing champion from Sept. 23, 
1952, when he knocked out champion Jersey 
Joe Walcott in 13 rounds in Philadelphia, to 
April 27, 1956, when he retired from the ring. 
Known as the “Brockton Blockbuster,” Mar- 
ciano was undefeated in 49 professional fights, 
scoring 43 knockouts. Among his victims were 
two former heavyweight champions other 
than Walcott: Joe Louis and Ezzard Charles. 


Rocky Marciano (right) fighting Jersey Joe Walcott, 
1952 
UPI Compix 


First interested in a professional baseball ca- 
reer, Marciano began to box while in the U.S. 
Army during World War II. He had his first 
professional fight on March 17, 1947. Knock- 
outs of Rex Layne, Louis, Lee Savold, and 
Harry (“Kid”) Matthews earned him a chance 
to win the championship. Marciano, knocked 
down by Walcott in the first round, was be- 
hind on points when, in the 13th round, he 
knocked the champion unconscious with a 
single punch. Some boxing authorities consid- 
ered this the best heavyweight title fight since 
the 1923 bout between Jack Dempsey and 
Luis Angel Firpo. 

Marciano, aged 32, retired after defending 
the championship six times. An unscientific 
but hard-punching and exceptionally durable 
fighter, he completely dominated the heavy- 
weight division. In 1959 he was elected to the 
Boxing Hall of Fame. He was killed in the 
crash of an airplane in which he was a passen- 


ger. 
Marcion (b. Sinope, modern Sinop, near An- 


_ kara, Tur.—d. c. 160), originator of a 2nd- 
_ century religious sect that challenged Chris- 


tianity by proposing the existence of two 


- 


sods: one the aoe of Old Testa-— 


ment Israel, the other the one whom Jesus re- 
vealed. 

According to some early Christian sources, 
Marcion was the son of the bishop of Sinope 
and became a prosperous shipowner. Moving 
to Rome about 140, he joined the Christian 
community there but repudiated it in July 144 
and was excommunicated as a quasi-Gnostic 
heretic—i.e., one who espoused a religious 
dualism and salvation by gnosis, or esoteric 
knowledge. In the only preserved writing, he 
adduced his essential argument that the 
church had erred in retaining the monotheism 
of the Old Testament texts and in regarding 
Jesus as the Messiah foretold by the Jewish 
prophets. His innovative doctrine—imperfect- 
ly reconstructed from the writings of his or- 
thodox Christian antagonists—taught that the 
God revealed in Jesus, who appeared sudden- 
ly as a full-grown man without natural origins 
(Docetism), is of a totally different character 
from the God of Moses, the God of inflexible 
justice. 

The God of Moses is imperfect because, in 
Marcion’s literal acceptance of the Old Testa- 
ment as a historical chronicle, creation was re- 
plete with flaws: nature’s conflicting elements 
and man’s repugnant actions. Such discord re- 
quired the reaction of a tyrannical, lawmaking 
God to maintain morality and preserve the 
world. In contrast, the God of Jesus, as mani- 
fested in his Sermon on the Mount, is the 
good God of love, forgiveness, and mercy 
who came to those who did not know him and 
for whom he had no reason to be concerned 
(the “Stranger God”’). To document this un- 
known God, Marcion compiled his own New 
Testament (the Jnstrumentum). It was based 
largely on the Gospel According to Luke, ex- 
cept for the infancy narrative, and on selected 
letters of St. Paul, who alone, he believed, re- 
stored the purity of Jesus’ message after its 
contamination by the Jewish preconceptions 
of the Evangelists and Apostles. He added to 
these texts the Antitheses, a commentary criti- 
cally comparing the Judaic law with the “re 
stored” gospel. Any erudite attempts to 
smooth over biblical incongruities by subtle 
allegorical-spiritual interpretations he cat- 
egorically rejected. The true Christian, Mar- 
cion concluded, can gain salvation not in the 
future (Judaic eschatology) but in the present. 
This state can be achieved by a rigorous as- 
ceticism after an interior conversion to the 
new divine kingdom purchased from the bun- 
gling creator God by Christ’s sacrifice. 

The Marcionite sect became so widespread 
throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa from the 
2nd to the 5th centuries that in each city of 
any importance his followers set up their 
church to defy the Christian one. Although in 
definite decline in the West from the middle of 
the 3rd to the 4th centuries, the movement 
proved more durable in the East, where, after 
remarkably overcoming the 3rd-century Ro- 
man persecutions of the emperors Valerian 
and Diocletian, it continued to flourish until 
as late as the 10th century, especially in Syrian 
culture. 
asceticism and denial of the body 2:136a 
-catalytic importance to Christian canon 

formation 2:940a 

-Church discontinuity concept 4:465e 
-dualist theory of Old and New 

Testament 5:1068g 

-Gnostic doctrines 8:215g 
-heretical New Testament speculation 13:1079g 
-rejection of Old Testament 4:537h 
-time fashioned by limited God 18:412g 


Marcionites, a semi-Gnostic sect that flour- 
ished in the 2nd century ap. The Gnostics 
were religious dualists who believed that mat- 
ter was evil and the spirit good and that salva- 
tion was gained by esoteric knowledge, or 
gnosis. The name of this sect derives from 
Marcion of Asia Minor who, sometime after 
his arrival in Rome, fell under the influence of 
Cerdo, a Gnostic Christian, whose stormy re- 
lations with the Church of Rome were the 
consequence of his belief that the God of the 
Old Testament could be distinguished from 
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the God of the New Testament—the one em- 
bodying justice, the other goodness, Unlike 
Hellenistic Jewish exegetes of the Old Testa- 
ment (e.g., Philo of Alexandria) who associat- 
ed different qualities of God with different di- 
vine names in the sacred text (e.g., Yahweh 
for God as Creator-Judge, Elohim for God as 
merciful forgiver), Cerdo contrasted the quali- 
ties of the Old Testament God with those of 
God, the Father of Christ, and ended up with 
two gods and a radical dualism. For accept- 
ing, developing, and propagating such ideas, 
Marcion was expelled from the church in 144 
as a heretic, but the movement he headed 
became both widespread and powerful. 

The basis of Marcionite theology was that 
there were two cosmic gods. A just god had 
created the material world of which man, 
body and soul, was a part—a striking depar- 
ture from the usual Gnostic thesis that only 
man’s body is part of creation, that his soul is 
a spark from the true but unknown God, and 
that the world creator is a demonic power. 
The other god, according to Marcion, was 
completely ineffable and bore no intrinsic re- 
lation to the created universe at all. Out of 
sheer goodness, he had sent his son Jesus 
Christ to save man from the material world 
and bring him to a new home. One of Mar- 
cion’s favourite texts with respect to Christ’s 
mission was Gal. 3:13: “Christ redeemed us.” 
Christ’s sacrifice was not in any sense a vicari- 
ous atonement for human sin but rather a le- 
galistic act that cancelled the claim of the 
creator God upon men. In contrast to the 
typical Gnostic claim to a special revelatory 
gnosis, Marcion and his followers emphasized 
faith in the effect of Christ’s act. They prac- 
ticed stern asceticism to restrict contact with 
the creator’s world while looking forward to 
eventual salvation in the realm of the extra- 
worldly God. 

Marcion is perhaps best known for his treat- 
ment of Scripture. Though he rejected the Old 
Testament as the work of the creator God, he 
did not deny its efficacy for those who did not 
believe in Christ. He rejected all attempts to 
harmonize Jewish biblical traditions with 
Christian ones as hopelessly impossible. He 
accepted as authentic all of the Pauline Let- 
ters and the Gospel According to Luke (after 
he had expurgated them of Judaizing ele- 
ments). His treatment of Christian literature 
was significant, for it forced the early church 
to fix an approved canon of theologically ac- 
ceptable texts out of the mass of available but 
unorganized material. 


Marcius, Ancus (Roman king): see Ancus 
Marcius, 


marco, Portuguese unit of measure equal to 
229.5 grams; Spanish unit of measure equal to 
3,550 grains. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Marcomanni, also spelled MARCOMANI, a 
German tribe that settled in the Main valley 
soon after 100 Bc. To escape Roman agres- 
sion in 9 Bc they migrated east to Bohemia, 
where under their king Maroboduus they 
built a powerful confederation of tribes. The 
kingdom broke up after a war with the great 
German leader Arminius and in ap 19 
Maroboduus became an exile in Roman terri- 
tory. For many decades thereafter the Mar- 
comanni and their neighbours the Quadi were 
clients of Rome, receiving frequent subsidies; 
and many Roman traders settled in their 
country. An attack by both tribes on the Ro- 
mans in AD 88-89 was an isolated incident. 
But around 167 the Marcomanni with many 
allies invaded Roman territory and penetrated 
into Italy. The emperor Marcus Aurelius ex- 
pelled them, but was involved in war with 
them almost constantly until his death in 180, 
having apparently decided to annex their 
country. His plans were abandoned by his son 
Commodus. After that time surviving records 
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do not mention the Marcomanni, but they 
probably formed part of the later Alemannic 
confederations. 

-Bohemia’s early inhabitants 2:1185c 


Marconi, Guglielmo 11:489 (b. April 25, 
1874, Bologna, Italy—d. July 20, 1937, 
Rome), physicist and inventor of a successful 
system of radio telegraphy. 

Abstract of text biography. Marconi was 
educated in physics in a technical school in 
Leghorn, Italy, and conducted his early experi- 
ments on his father’s estate near Bologna. In 
1896 he moved to London and during 1896 
and 1897 gave a series of successful demon- 
strations of the wireless telegraphy apparatus 
he had developed. By 1897 he had achieved 
radio communication over distances of up to 
12 miles. He subsequently formed a wireless 
telegraph company and in 1899 established a 
wireless station in southern England for com- 
munication with France 31 miles away. In 1899 
he also equipped two U.S. ships to report to 
newspapers in New York City the progress of 
the yacht race for the America’s Cup; this led 
to the formation of the American Marconi 
Company. His British patent No. 7777, filed in 
1900, described improvements that enabled 
several stations to operate on different wave- 
lengths without interference. Reception of ra- 
dio signals across the Atlantic Ocean in 1901 
created a worldwide sensation. In 1909 he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Physics. He later 
worked on the development of shortwave 
wireless communication, which constitutes the 
basis of nearly all modern long-distance radio. 
In 1930 he was chosen president of the Royal 
Italian Academy. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-antenna development 1:966c 
-communications development 
importance 18:44h 
-electromagnetic radiation use 6:648a 
-radar development 15:369f 
‘radio wave transmission experiments 15:426e 


Marco Polo Bridge Incident, conflict be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese troops on the 
night of July 7, 1937, near the Marco Polo 
Bridge outside of Peiping (now Peking), which 
eventually developed into the warfare between 
the two countries that was the prelude to the 
Pacific side of World War II. 

In 1931, Japan occupied the former 
northeastern Chinese region of Manchuria 
(Northeast Provinces) and established the pup- 
pet state of Manchukuo there, spending large 
sums to develop the industry of the region. But 
this violation of China’s territorial integrity 
produced a growing anti-Japanese movement 
in China. By 1937 this movement had grown so 
strong that the Chinese Communists and Na- 
tionalists agreed to end their civil war and form 
a United Front against further Japanese ag- 
gression. 

On the night of July 7 of that year, a small 
Japanese force on manoeuvres near the Marco 
Polo Bridge demanded entry to the tiny walled 
town of Wan-p’ing in order to search for one 
of their missing soldiers. The Chinese garrison 
in the town refused the Japanese entry; a shot 
was heard; and the two sides began firing. The 
Chinese government, under strong anti-Japa- 
nese pressure, refused to make any concessions 
in the negotiation of the dispute. The Japanese, 
although not wanting to be involved in a land 
war in China that could leave them vulnerable 
to Soviet forces in the north, also maintained 
their position, fearing the new Chinese United 
Front and the growing anti-Japanese move- 
ment. As a result, the conflict, which no one 
seemed to desire, continued to grow. 

As the fighting spread to central China, the 
Japanese troops scored successive victories. 
Under mounting public pressure not to retreat, 
the Japanese government decided to seek a 
quick victory in China; and the two sides 


plunged into what was to become World War 
Jitls 


- Japanese expansion policy 19:977b 


Marcos, Ferdinand E(dralin) (b. Sept. 11, 
1917, Sarrat, Phil.), president of the Philip- 
pines from 1966, who maintained close ties 
with the U.S., and fought leftist elements in his 
country. 

A law graduate of the University of the Phil- 
ippines, Marcos was an intelligence officer in 
the U.S. Army during World War II, working 
with anti-Japanese resistance forces on the is- 
land of Luzon. In 1946 he was appointed a spe- 
cial technical assistant to Manuel Roxas, the 
first president of the independent republic; his 
first experience in public office was gained as a 
member of the House of Representatives 
(1949-59). He served in the Senate (1959-65) 
and as its president (1963-65). Although origi- 
nally a member of the Liberal Party founded 
by Roxas, Marcos broke with the Liberal Pres. 
Diosdado Macapagal in 1965, going over to 
the Nacionalista Party and defeating Macapa- 
gal in the presidential election of that year. In 
1969 Marcos was re-elected, thus becoming 
the first Philippine president to serve a second 
term. 

Marcos’ re-election stemmed largely from 
considerable progress during his first term in 
agriculture, industry, and education; yet his 
administration was troubled by increasing 
crime, student demonstrations, and violent ur- 
ban guerrilla activities. In August 1971 Marcos 
suspended the constitutional right of habeas 
corpus for all persons accused of insurrection 
or rebellion after a bomb attack that killed 
several people at a political rally in Manila. 
The Communist Huks (Hukbalahap, the 
“People’s Anti-Japanese Army”), who had 
been practically wiped out by Pres. Ramon 
Magsaysay in 1954, rose again in their tradi- 
tional stronghold, central Luzon. Further 
trouble developed on the southern island of 
Mindanao, where violence flared between 
Christians and members of a militant Muslim 
organization, the Black Shirts. Students dem- 
onstrated against U.S. influence in the capital 
and other large cities, and Marcos met them 
with increasingly repressive police action. 

Marcos’ foreign policy was until 1971 noted 
for its wholehearted support of U.S. policies in 
Indochina. During the war in Vietnam he made 
Philippine bases available to U.S. armed 
forces. In September 1972 Marcos imposed 
martial law on the country and had many 
prominent Filipinos arrested as subversives. In 
January 1973 he announced ratification of a 
new constitution that sharply increased his au- 
thority. He also continued martial law into the 
mid-1970s while establishing diplomatic rela- 
tionships between the Philippines and Com- 
munist countries. 


Marcos de Niza (Franciscan friar): see Niza, 
Marcos de. 


Marcgq-en-Baroeul, town, Nord départe- 
ment, northern France. A part of the Lille- 
Roubaix-Tourcoing urban complex, its di- 
versified manufactures include cotton textiles, 
metal products, chocolate, and yeast. Pop. 
(1975) 35,898. 

50°40’ N, 3°05’ E 

Marcus, Saint (pope): see Mark, Saint. 


Marcus, Siegfried (b. 1831, Malchin, Meck- 
lenburg, in modern East Germany—d. 1898, 
Vienna), versatile inventor who built four of 
the world’s earliest gasoline-powered automo- 
biles. He became an apprentice machinist at 
12, and five years later joined an engineering 
company building telegraph lines. Within three 
years he invented a telegraphic relay system 
and moved to Vienna, where he was employed 
by several government and scientific organiza- 
tions. In 1860 he established his own engineer- 
ing laboratory there. 

Marcus built his first automobile in 1864, a 
vehicle powered by a one-cylinder internal 
combustion engine. Because it had no clutch, 


the rear wheels had to be lifted clear of the 
ground before the engine could be started. Dis- 
satisfied with its performance after one test 
drive, he dismantled it. 

Absorbed in other projects, Marcus did not 
return to his invention until ten years later. His 
next vehicle, with a remarkably advanced elec- 
trical system, is preserved in the Technisches 
Museum fiir Industrie und Gewerbe in Vienna, 
probably the oldest gasoline-powered au- 
tomobile extant. Because Marcus was a Jew, 
museum authorities had to hide the vehicle to 
prevent its destruction during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. In 1949-50 it was overhauled and driven 
at about five miles (eight kilometres) per hour. 

Marcus built two later autos, neither of which 
survives. He held about 76 patents (though 
none on his automobiles) in about a dozen 
countries. He also invented an electric lamp 
(1877), various other electrical devices, and a 
carburetor. 

‘automotive technology development 2:515a 


Marcus Aemilius Aemilianus: see Aemil- 
lan. 


Marcus Aemilius Lepidus: see Lepidus, 
Marcus Aemilius. 


Marcus Aemilius Scaurus: see Scaurus, 
Marcus Aemilius. 


Marcus Annaeus Lucanus: see Lucan. 


Marcus Antistius Labeo: see Labeo, Mar- 
cus Antistius. 


Marcus Antonius: see Antonius, Marcus. 


Marcus Antonius Gordianus: see Gordian 
I; Gordian II; Gordian III. 


Marcus Atilius Regulus: see Regulus, Mar- 
cus Atilius. 


Marcus Aurelius 11:491, more complete 
name MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (b. April 
26, aD 121, Rome—d. March 17, 180, Vin- 
dobona, now Vienna), Roman emperor, fa- 
mous for The Meditations on Stoic philosophy. 

Abstract of text biography. Marcus Aureli- 
us became co-emperor with his adoptive father 
Antoninus Pius in the 140s and sole emperor 
on Antoninus’ death in 161. He repulsed a 
German invasion of North Italy, restored the 
Danubian frontier, and pacified the Eastern 
provinces, but is perhaps best remembered as 
an exemplar of the Stoic philosophy of Epic- 
tetus. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-barbarian encroachment on the 

frontiers 15:1115a 

-Chinese exploration embassy 7:1038e 
-Galen’s scientific patronage 7:849f 

-Hadrian’s succession plans 8:541d 

-higher education endowment 6:328h 
-Stoicism and the individual 17:699g 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (emperor of 
Rome): see Caracalla. 


Marcus Aurelius Carausius: see Carausi- 
us, Marcus Aurelius. 


Marcus Aurelius Carinus: see Carinus. 
Marcus Aurelius Carus: see Carus. 


Marcus Aurelius Claudius: see Claudius II 
Gothicus. 


Marcus Aurelius Claudius Quintillus: see 
Quintillus. 

Marcus Aurelius Marius: see Marius, 
(Marcus Aurelius). | c 


Marcus Aurelius Numerius Numerianus: 
see Numerian. 


Marcus Aurelius Olympius Nemesianus: 
see Nemesianus, Marcus Aurelius Olympius. 


Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander: see 
Severus Alexander. ; 


Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxentius: — 
see Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius. — jl 
’ i. 


x 


Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus: 
see Maximian. 


Marcus Baker, Mount, southern Alaska, 


62°26" N, 147°45' W 
‘location and elevation 1:415f 
Marcus Caelius Rufus: see Caelius. 


Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus: see Bibulus, 
Marcus Calpurnius. 


Marcus Cassianius Latinius Postumus: 
see Postumus, Marcus Cassianius Latinius. 


Marcus Claudius Marcellus: see Marcel- 
lus, Marcus Claudius. 


Marcus Claudius Tacitus: 
Marcus Claudius. 


Marcus Cornelius Fronto: 
Marcus Cornelius. 


Marcus Curtius: see Curtius, Marcus. 


Marcus Didius Julianus: see Didius Julia- 
nus, Marcus. 


Marcuse, Herbert (b. July 19, 1898, Berlin), 
political philosopher whose critical philosoph - 
a and psychological analyses of mid-20th- 
century U.S. society were very popular among 
student radicals. Having become a member of 
the Social Democratic party while a student 
at the University of Freiburg (Ph.D., 1922), he 
later conducted philosophical research there 
(1922-32) and was a co-founder of the Frank- 
furt Institute of Social Research. He fled to 
Geneva in 1933 as Hitler rose to power, then 
went to the U.S. in 1934, where he taught at 
Columbia University and became a natural- 
ized citizen in 1940. An intelligence analyst for 
the army during World War II, he headed the 
Central European Section of the Office of In- 
telligence Research after the war. He returned 
to teaching in 1951 at Columbia and Harvard 
(to 1954), Brandeis University (1954-65), and 
the University of California at San Diego 
from 1965. In his work he examines what he 
considers to be the repressive character of 
contemporary society and suggests the need 
for revolutionary changes both in social insti- 
tutions and in the attitudes and goals of men. 
Among his books are Eros and Civilization 
(1958) and One-Dimensional Man (1964). 
‘alienation by man’s denied creativity 1:574g 
-capitalism and political liberation 14:695d 
-Existentialist-Marxist synthesis 7:78g 
-Hegelian philosophical position 8:738a 


Marcus Eremita: see Mark the Hermit. 


Marcus Fabius Quintilianus: see Quintil- 
lan. 


Marcus Furius Camillus: 
Marcus Furius. 


Marcus Island (Pacific Ocean): see Minami- 
Tori-shima. 


Marcus Julius Agrippa: see Herod ‘A btp- 
pa I. 


Marcus Julius Philippus: see Philip the 
Arabian. 


Marcus Junianus Justinus (historian): see 
Justin. 


Marcus Junius Brutus: see Brutus, Marcus 
Junius. 


Marcus _ Licinius Crassus Dives: see 
Crassus Dives, Marcus Licinius. 


Marcus Livius Drusus: see Drusus, Mar- 
cus Livius. 


Marcus Manilius: see Manilius, Marcus. 


Marcus Minucius Felix: see Minucius 
Felix, Marcus. 


Marcus Opellius Races see Macrinus, 
_ Marcus Opellius. 


_ Marcus Pacuvius: see Pacuvius, Marcus. 


see Tacitus, 


see Fronto, 


see Camillus, 


ae Porcius Cato: see Cato, Marcus 


rcius. 


Marcus Salvius Otho: see Otho. 


Marcus Terentius Varro: see Varro, Mar- 
cus Terentius. 


Marcus Ulpius Traianus: see Trajan. 
Marcus Valerius Martial: see Martial. 


Marcus Verrius Flaccus: see Verrius Flac- 
cus, Marcus. 


Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa: see Agrippa, 
Marcus Vipsanius. 


Marcus Vitruvius Pollio: see Vitruvius. 


Marcy, Mount, highest point (5,344 ft 
[1,629 m]) in New York, U.S., lies 12 mi (19 
km) south-southeast of Lake Placid village in 
the Adirondack Mountains. The Hudson Riv- 
er’s main headstream, the Opalescent River, 
originates on the mountain at Lake Tear of 
the Clouds. First ascended in 1837, the peak 
was named for William L. Marcy, then gover- 
nor of New York. 

44°07’ N, 73°56’ W 

‘location and significance 13:22f 

‘map, United States 18:908 


Marcy, William L(earned) (b. Dec. 12, 
1786, Southbridge, Mass.—d. July 4, 1857, 
Ballston Spa, N.Y.), politician, governor, and 
Cabinet member, remembered primarily for 


Marcy 


By courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society 


his remark uttered in the U.S. Congress: “To 
the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” 
From 1823 to 1829 Marcy was comptroller of 
New York state and a leading member of the 
“Albany Regency,” a group of powerful 
Democratic politicians. After serving as an as- 
sociate justice of the New York Supreme 
Court (1829-31), he entered the U.S. Senate, 
where, in a speech defending Secretary of 
State Martin Van Buren against an attack 
made by Sen. Henry Clay, he made his re- 
mark and thereby became known as cham- 
pion of the “spoils system.”’ He resigned from 
the Senate (January 1833) to become gover- 
nor of New York (1833-39). Marcy was secre- 
tary of war in Pres. James K. Polk’s Cabinet 
(1845-49) and secretary of state in the Cabinet 
of Pres. Franklin Pierce (1853-57). 

In the latter office he secured approval of the 
Gadsden Treaty (1853), which adjusted the 
boundary dispute between Mexico and the 


Part of the beach and shoreline at Mar Del Plata, Arg. 
Ewing Krainin—Photo Researchers 
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United States; and he settled the Black Warri- 
or case (1854), thus avoiding war with Spain. 


Mardaites, Christian people of northern 
Syria, employed as soldiers by Byzantine em- 
perors. Called Jarajimah by the Arabs, the 
Mardaites inhabited the Amanus (Gavur) 
Mountains, in the modern Turkish province 
of Hatay, the 7th-century borderland between 
Byzantine and Muslim territory. In the period 
660-680, allied with the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine IV, the Mardaites pushed south- 
ward into Arab-occupied Lebanon and north- 
ern Palestine. In the 690s Constantine’s 
successor, Justinian II, by agreement with Ca- 
liph ‘Abd al-Malik of Damascus, resettled 
12,000 Mardaites in various parts of Greece 
and Anatolia. Those remaining in Lebanon 
and Syria were subjected to Muslim rule and 
absorbed by other peoples. 


Mardalsfossen, waterfall at the head of 
Eikisdalsvatnet (lake) east-southeast of An- 
dalsnes, Norway. 

-height and drop table 19:638 


Mardan, the fabled progenitor of 11 villages 
of the Votyak Finns of the Yelabuga district 
in the Russian S.F.S.R. 

‘myth and worship 7:312d 


Mardan, town and district in Peshawar Divi- 
sion, Northwest Frontier Province, Pakistan. 
The town, the district headquarters, lies just 
north of the Kalpani River; it is connected by 
road and rail with Dargai (Malakand Pass), 
Nowshera, and Peshawar, 30 mi (50 km) 
south-southwest. A growing industrial centre, 
it has textile mills, a cigarette factory, and one 
of the largest sugar refineries in the Indian 
subcontinent. Mardan is the site of two gov- 
ernment colleges. The Rock of Shahbazgarhi, 
7 mi northeast of Mardan, bears one of the 
great inscriptions of Emperor Asoka (3rd cen- 
tury BC). 

Mardan District (area 1,091 sq mi [2,826 sq 
km]), until 1936 a part of Peshawar District, 
extends north of the Kabul River, comprises 
the greater portion of the Yasufzai plain, and 
has the largest concentration of irrigated land 
in Pakistan. The chief crops are wheat, maize 
(corn), sugarcane, tobacco, sugar beet, and 
fruit (peaches, plums, apples, apricots, and 
pears), Marble deposits are found in the hills. 
Pop. (1972 est.) town, 130,500; (1972 prelim.) 
district, 1,222,000. 
34°12’ N, 72°02’ E 
-map, Pakistan 13:893 
Mardana, 15th-16th-century-aD Muslim 
minstrel who was a companion of Guri 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism. 

-Sikh tradition development 16:744e 


Mardaspanti (Zoroastrian spirit): see ame- 
sha spentas. 

Mardaviz ebn Zeyar (d. 935), founder of 
the Zeyarid dynasty of Iran. 

-Buyid’s continuation of empire 9:855c 


Mar del Plata, coastal city, southeastern 
Buenos Aires province, Argentina. The area 
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was colonized in 1856 by the Portuguese ex- 
plorer José Coelho de Meirelles, and a fishing 
village, La Peregrina (meaning The Pilgrim), 
developed. Founded in 1874, after Patricio 
Peralta Ramos of Buenos Aires promoted the 
site as a seaside resort, Mar del Plata was de- 
clared a city in 1907 and has developed as Ar- 
gentina’s foremost summer resort, with 5. mi 
(8 km) of beaches, one of the world’s largest 
casinos, luxury hotels, and cultural events, in- 
cluding an annual international film festival. 
After tourism, the chief economic activities 
are building construction and commercial 
fishing and canning. Mar del Plata is the site 
of the Gothic-style San Pedro church (begun 
1893) and the Provincial University of Mar 
del Plata (1961). The city has road, air, and 


sea transportation facilities. Pop. (1970) 
302,282. 

38°01' S, 57°35’ W 

-map, Argentina 1:1137 

-population and economy 1:1138c 
Mardersteig, Giovanni, original name 


HANS MARDERSTEIG (b, Jan. 8, 1892, Weimar, 
now in East Germany—d. Dec. 27, 1977, 
Verona, Italy), printer who, as head of Off- 
cina Bodoni, created books exemplifying the 
highest standards in the art of printing. 

He studied law at the universities of Bonn, 
Vienna, Kiel, and finally Jena, where he re- 
ceived his degree. After graduation he taught 
school for a time in the Swiss town of Zuoz. 
In 1917 he joined the important publishing 
house of Kurt Wolff, in Leipzig, where he was 
in charge of the publication of a series of art 
books and edited the art journal Genius. 

In 1922 Mardersteig moved to Montagnola, 
near Lugano, Italy, where he founded Ofh- 
cina Bodoni. His first book (1923) was an edi- 
tion of Politian’s Favola d’ Orfeo; other early 
works included Shelley’s Epipsychidion, 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, and Dante’s Vita 
nuova. These and other works were printed by 
Mardersteig alone, using his handpress, and 
they gave him an international reputation. 
Later, he acquired a few assistants. He re- 
ceived permission from the Italian govern- 
ment to cast type from the 18th-century 
typographer Giambattista Bodoni’s original 
matrices, and many of his editions used these 
Bodoni types. 

As a result of winning a government compe- 
tition in 1927, Mardersteig was assigned to 
print the Italian national edition of the works 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio. Mardersteig did the 
printing in Verona, near D’Annunzio’s home, 
working on the 50-volume set for five years. 
He then spent a year in Scotland working for 
Collins Cleartype Press, where he designed a 
type that came to be known as Fontana. 

Returning to Italy, Mardersteig again set up 
Officina Bodoni in Verona. The press special- 
ized in small editions, printed with meticulous 
care on an old-fashioned handpress that occu- 
pied a room in his house. In addition to Fon- 
tana, he also designed the typefaces Dante, 
Griffo, and Zeno. 

From 1947 Mardersteig also operated the 
Stamperia Valdonéga in Verona. This organi- 
zation became known for larger editions than 
those of the Officina Bodoni, but it, too, em- 
phasized fine workmanship. 

-typography development role 18:820h 


Mardi and a Voyage Thither (1849), novel 
by Herman Melville. 
‘publication and unfavourable 

reception 11:874a 


Mardi Gras (French: Fat Tuesday), festive 
day celebrated in France on the Tuesday 
(Shrove Tuesday; g.v.) before Ash Wednes- 
day, which marks the close of the pre-Lenten 
season. In the United States, the festival is 
celebrated in New Orleans. See also carnival. 
-Louisiana’s tourist attractions 11:129f 


-New Orleans cultural events 13:11b 
-pageant origin and development 13:862d 
-Shrove Tuesday celebration history 7:202c 


Mardin, town, capital of Mardin il (prov- 
ince), southeastern Turkey; it lies on the 
southern slopes of a broad highland rising to 
an altitude of 3,450 ft (1,052 m) and overlooks 
extensive limestone plateaus. The locality re- 
ceives more rainfall than the lower plains and 
has hot summers and cold winters. A ruined 
Roman citadel, rebuilt in medieval times, 


Sultan isa Medresesi, Mardin, Tur. 


Josephine Powell, Rome 


crowns the summit of the highland as evi- 
dence of Mardin’s earlier existence as the 
Marida (Marde, Maride, Merida) of antiquity. 
Marida was taken by the Seljuq Turks in the 
late 11th century and was incorporated into 
the Ottoman Empire by Sultan Selim I in 
1516. The Ulu Cami (Great Mosque), dating 
from the Seljuq period, and the Sultan Isa 
Medresesi, a theological college built in the 
14th century, are still standing. 

An important regional trading centre, Mar- 
din lies on the east-west trade routes of south- 
ern Anatolia and is connected by a branch line 
with the Istanbul-Baghdad railway. It is 
linked by roads with Gaziantep (west) and 
with Aleppo (in Syria), with Nusaybin (south- 
east), and with Diyarbakir (northeast). 

Mardin i! (4,973 sq mi [12,879 sq km]), bor- 
dered south by Syria, is an agricultural area 
(chiefly wheat, barley, and sesame). Mohair 
goats are raised for their wool, and there is a 
small cotton- and woollen-weaving industry. 
In addition to the Turks, the il has a large 
population of Arabs and Kurds. Pop. (1975 
prelim.) town, 36,581; i/, 529,260. 
37°18' N, 40°44’ E 
-map, Turkey 18:785 
-province area and population table 18:787 


Mardglsfoss, series of two cataracts in Mar- 
dgla district of Mdére og Romsdal county, 
western Norway. The falls rank among the 
highest in the world, with a total drop of 
1,696 ft (517 m) and individual descents of 974 
and 722 ft. During the period of maxi- 
mum snow melting in the spring, the water- 
falls, descending from a hanging valley, ap- 
pear from the main valley below to be one 
long cataract. 

62°30’ N, 8°07’ E 

Mardonius (d. 479 sc, Plataea, Greece), 
Achaemenian Persian general, a nephew of 
King Darius I and married to Darius’ daugh- 
ter Artazostra. In 492 Bc he was sent to suc- 
ceed the satrap Artaphernes in Ionia, with a 
special commission to attack Athens and 


Eretria. Contrary to the usual Achaemenian . 


policy, he abolished the ruling “tyrants” and 
restored democracies in Ionia, thereby remov- 
ing a major source of unrest. He then crossed 
the Hellespont and invaded Thrace and 
Macedonia. His fleet was wrecked off Mt. 
Athos with enormous loss, however, and be- 
cause of this setback he was deprived of his 
command, 


According to the Greek historian Herodotus, 
Mardonius was one of those who encouraged 
King Xerxes I, Darius’ successor, to invade 
Greece. After the Persian defeat at Salamis he 
persuaded Xerxes to return to Asia and him- 
self stayed behind with a large army. He un- 
successfully attempted to separate Athens 
from the other Greek allies, and, withdrawing 
from Attica, he finally was defeated and killed 
in battle at Plataea in September 479. 
‘expedition against Athens 5:491g 
-Greek victory at Plataea 8:31le 
-Persian reconquest of Ionia 9:835b 
-Persian defeat in Greece 8:350c 
- Xerxes’ invasion of Greece 19:1057f 


Marduk, in Mesopotamian religion, the chief 
god of the city of Babylon and the national 
god of Babylonia; as such he was eventually 
called simply Bel, Lord. Originally he seems 
to have been a god of thunderstorms. A 
poem, known as Enuma elish and probably 
dating from the end of the 2nd millennium Bc, 
relates Marduk’s rise to such pre-eminence 
that he was the god of 50 names, each one 
that of a deity or of a divine attribute. After 
conquering the monster of primeval chaos, 
Tiamat, he became “‘lord of the gods of heav- 
en and earth.” All nature, including man, 
owed its existence to him; the destiny of king- 
doms and subjects was in his hands. 
Marduk’s chief temples at Babylon were the 
Esagila and the Etemenanki, a ziggurat with a 
shrine of Marduk on the top. In Esagila the 
poem Enuma elish was recited every year at 
the New Year Festival. The goddess named 
most often as the lady of Marduk was Zarpa- 
nit, or Zarbanit (She of the City Zarpan). 
Marduk’s star was Jupiter, and his sacred 

animals were horses, dogs, and especially the 
so-called dragon with forked tongue, repre- 
sentations of which adorn his city’s walls. On 
the oldest monuments Marduk is represented 
holding a triangular spade or hoe, interpreted 
as an emblem of fertility and vegetation. He is 
also pictured walking, or in his war chariot. 
His tunic is adorned with stars; in his hand is 
a sceptre, and he carries bow, spear, net, or 
thunderbolt. Kings of Assyria and Persia also 
honoured Marduk and Zarpanit on inscrip- 
tions and rebuilt many of their temples. 
-Babylonian political allegory of Enuma 

elish 11:1010g 
-Babylon’s religious and political 

status 2:554h 
‘creation epic 6:74f 
-Enuma elish story of creation 11:1004a 
-Mesopotamian history and 

cultures 11:980e 
‘myth and epic 14:787c 
«mythological significance of 

fate 12:800f 
-Near Eastern religions 12:917¢ passim to 921d 
-New Year festival dramatization 16:121h 
-Old Testament mythic parallels 10:191g 
-prayer-hymn concepts 14:951d 
-Xerxes’ religious policies 19:1057d 


Marduk-apal-iddina II (king of Baby- 
lonia); see Merodach-Baladan II. 
Marduk-bel-usate, 9th-century-Bc Baby- 
lonian usurper. 
-rebellion leadership 11:983e 
Marduk-nadin-ahhe, 11th-century-sc Bab- 
ylonian king. 
-Babylonian empire decline 11:981h 
Marduk-shapik-zeri, 11th-century-Bc Bab- 
ylonian king. 
-chronology of Mesopotamian 

history 4:577a : 
Marduk-zakir-shumi I, 9th-century-Bc 
Babylonian king. 
-Shalmaneser III alliance 11:983e = 
mare, female of the family Equidae (q.v.). 


Maré, Ile, also called NENGONE ISLAND, 
southernmost of the fles Loyauté (Loyalty Is- 


lands), a coralline limestone group in the 
southwest Pacific Ocean and part of the 
French overseas territory of New Caledonia 
(Nouvelle-Calédonie), Maré, 22 mi (35 km) 
long and 18 mi wide (240 sq mi [622 sq km]) 
and rising to 300 ft (100 m), is the highest in 
the group. It was annexed by France (1866) 
and was Christianized by indigenous teachers 
from Rarotonga and Samoa. Tadine (Tadi- 
nou), on the west coast, is the administrative 
centre and the site of an airfield. The islanders 
grow taro, yams, and bananas; copra and 
oranges are exported. Latest census 3,410. 
21°30’ S, 168°00' E 
Mare, Peter de la, 14th-century English 
speaker of the House of Commons. 
-Edward III's declining 

years 3:214a 


Mare Acidalium, dark area on the northern 
hemisphere of Mars. 
-Martian topographic features 11:524h 


Marechal, Pierre-Sylvain (b. Aug. 15, 
1750, Paris—d. Jan. 18, 1803, Montrouge, 
Fr.), poet and publicist whose plan for a secu- 
lar calendar, presented in his Almanach des 
honnétes gens (1788; “Dictionary of Nota- 
bles”), was subsequently the basis for the 
French Republican Calendar adopted in 1793. 
A lawyer and librarian, Maréchal was a 
materialist and an atheist. After writing some 
erotic poetry, he turned his talents to antireli- 
gious propaganda. He parodied the Bible in 
Livre échappé au Déluge (1784; “Book Sal- 
vaged from the Flood”’) and compiled his own 
Dictionnaire des athées anciens et modernes 
(1800; “Dictionary of Ancient and Modern 
Atheists’), in which he included Augustine, 
Pascal, and Bossuet. The Almanach was his 
best known work; in it Maréchal substituted 
the names of famous people for those of 
saints. His proposed calendar divided the year 
into 36 decades; the French Republican Cal- 
endar divided the year into 12 months, each 
containing 3 decades of 10 days each, with the 
addition of 5 supplementary days in ordinary 
years and 6 in leap years. 


Maredudd ap Owain (d. 999), ruler of 
Gwynedd, Wales. 
-Welsh political development 3:230c 


Maree, Loch, lake, county of Ross and Cro- 
marty, Scotland. The Celtic ecclesiastic St. 
Maelrubha (Maree) founded a chapel there in 
671. The lake is 12 mi (19 km) long from Kin- 
lochewe, at the head of a dam erected by iron 
smelters in the 16th century, and has a max- 
imum depth of 367 ft (112 m). The National 
Nature Reserve of Beinn Eighe at Kinlochewe 
was the first of its kind established in Great 
Britain. 

57°40’ N, 5°30’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Mareeba, town, northeast Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, on the Barron River, 40 mi (65 km) 
west of the port of Cairns on the Coral Sea. 
The earliest (1877) settlement on the Atherton 
Plateau, it was originally called Granite Creek 
and served as a stop for miners on their way 
to goldfields in the interior. Its present name is 
derived from an Aboriginal term meaning 
“meeting of the waters” or “place to meet.” 
The town serves as the commercial centre of 
the Mareeba-Dimbulah Irrigation Area, the 
tobacco farms of which receive water from 
the Tinaroo Reservoir. Other products chan- 
nelled through Mareeba are bacon, beef (from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria region to the west), 
and timber. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 5,169. 

17°00’ S, 145°26’ E 

Mare Erythraeum, a Martian feature at 
latitude —25°, longitude 40°, in which, as the 
_ accompanying photograph shows, there is a 
_ sinuous valley about 400 kilometres (250 


dering features that on Earth are caused in 
some flat river valleys by the erosion of the 


bank: by the action of water. Soren simi- ~ 


Sinuous valley with branching tributaries on Mars in 
Mare Erythraeum 


By courtesy of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


lar features, though without the branching 
tributaries, are found also on the Moon. AI- 
though there is at present too little water on 
Mars (and on the Moon) to cause the forma- 
tion of such features, they may have been 
formed by the action of water in the past. 


Marées, Hans von (b. Dec. 24, 1837, Elber- 
feld, now in West Germany—d. June 5, 1887, 
Rome), painter. In 1853 he went to Berlin, 
where he studied for two years. For the next 
eight years he worked chiefly in Munich, com- 
ing under the influence of the historical 
school, and in 1864 he went to Italy, where he 
lived for about 20 years. In 1873 he received 
his most important commission, the painting 
of frescoes in the library of the zoological mu- 
seum at Naples. Although ambitious, Marées 


study for the 
Naples frescoes, oil on canvas by Hans von Marées, 
1873; in the Von der Heydt-Museum, Wuppertal, W.Ger. 


By courtesy of the Von der Heydt-Museum, Wuppertal, W.Ger 


“Self-portrait with Hildebrand and Grant,” 


lacked self-confidence and, in the latter part 
of his life, ceased to exhibit his work. He died 
a disappointed and practically unknown man. 
When his works were collected at the Munich 
exhibition in 1891, their value became appar- 
ent, as in “The Oarsmen,” a subject he often 
painted. 


Marehan, Darod Somalian people, 
Africa. 
-migration direction and objective 6:97f 


Mare Imbrium, English szA oF SHOWERS, an 

almost circular area covering more than 

350,000 square miles of the northeast quad- 

rant of the Moon. 

-mass concentration and lava flows 12:418g; 
illus. 421 


Marek’s disease, disease similar to cancer 
of human lymph tissue occurring in chickens. 
-cancer vaccine success 3:770e 


Mare Liberum (1609; “On the Freedom of 
the Seas”), book by the Dutch writer Hugo 
Grotius. 

investigation of natural law 14:262c 


East 
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Marellia remipes: see grasshopper. 


Maremma, district, largely within Toscana 
(Tuscany) region, central Italy, extending 
along the Tyrrhenian coast from south of 
Livorno to the Campagna di Roma and in- 
land to the Apennine foothills. 

In Etruscan and Roman times the Maremma 
was well settled and famed for its farms, 
which were drained by subterranean canals. 
Among the Etruscan towns situated on hill- 
tops, Populonia, Cosa, Tarquinii, and Caere 
were the largest; and several ports handled 
Etruria’s foreign trade. During the later years 
of the Roman Empire, the region declined 
rapidly, drainage was neglected, malaria 
became endemic, and the Maremma later 
served only as a winter grazing ground for 
herds from the Apennines, in spite of reclama- 
tion efforts by the grand dukes of Tuscany in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. Some recla- 
mation and drainage of the swamps began in 
the 1930s, and beginning in 1951 the Marem- 
ma Land Reform Agency spent considerable 
sums on the region. New farms, roads, and ru- 
ral service centres were built, changing the 
face of the Maremma beyond recognition. 
Much was undone in 1966 when torrential 
rainstorms and the flooding of the Ombrone 
River inundated the land, with disastrous loss 
of livestock and equipment. 


Marengo, Battle of (June 14, 1800), a nar- 
row victory for Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
War of the Second Coalition, fought on the 
Marengo Plain about three miles (five ki- 
lometres) southeast of Alessandria, in north- 
ern Italy, between Napoleon’s approximately 
28,000 troops and 31,000 Austrian troops un- 
der Gen. Michael Friedrich von Melas; it re- 
sulted in the French occupation of Lombardy 
up to the Mincio River and secured Napo- 
leon’s military and civilian authority in Paris. 
Napoleon led his army across several Alpine 
passes in May and cut Melas off from com- 
munication with Austria. Melas concentrated 
his troops at Alessandria to meet the French. 
Napoleon mistakenly thought Melas was at 
Turin, more than 50 miles to the west, and his 
troops were widely separated when Melas at- 
tacked. The approximately 18,000 French 
were at first overpowered by the 31,000 Aus- 
trians and were pushed back four miles (six ki- 
lometres) by 3 pm. Melas, believing victory 
was secured, handed the command over to a 
subordinate and retired to Alessandria. The 
slow Austrian pursuit enabled Napoleon to 
hold his forces together until about 10,000 
reinforcements, mainly Gen. Louis Desaix’s 
corps, arrived. The furious French counterat- 
tack at 5 pm, in which Desaix was killed al- 
most immediately, soon forced the Austrians 
into headlong retreat. The Austrians suffered 
about 7,500 killed and wounded and lost 
about 4,000 captured, while French losses to- 
talled about 6,000. The next day Melas signed 
an armistice. 
-French command of the Po Valley 12:834e 
-Napoleonic military strategy 9:1157a 


marennes: see oyster. 


Marenzio, Luca (b. 1553, Coccaglio, near 
Brescia, Italy—d. Aug. 22, 1599, Rome), 
composer whose madrigals stand out among 
the finest Italian examples of the late 16th 
century. 

Marenzio published a large number of mad- 
rigals and villanelle and five books of motets. 
He developed an individual technique and 
was skilled in evoking moods and images sug- 
gested by the poetic texts of the madrigals. He 
exploited passages in a homophonic, or chor- 
dal, style in place of the polyphonic style 
characteristic of earlier madrigals. He was a 
daring harmonist: his chromaticism occasion- 
ally leads to advanced enharmonic modula- 
tions, and he sometimes leaves dissonances 
unresolved for dramatic effect. He exerted a 
strong influence on Claudio Monteverdi, Don 
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Carlo Gesualdo, and Hans Hassler, and was 
much admired in England, where his works 
were printed in N. Yonge’s Musica transalpina 
(1588), a collection that stimulated the com- 
position of English madrigals. 

Probably trained as a choirboy in Brescia, he 
was in service with Cardinal Luigi d’Este in 
Rome from 1578 to 1586, In 1588 he went to 
Florence, where he worked with the circle of 
musicians and poets associated with Count 
Giovanni Bardi, Later he served Cardinal 
Cinzio Aldobrandini in Rome, In 1594 he 
visited Sigismund III of Poland, returned to 
Rome in 1595, and went again to Poland in 
1596. In 1598 he was in Venice and later was 
appointed musician at the papal court. 
-madrigal word setting mastery 4:448h 
‘tuning as basis for chromaticism 18:743b 


Mare Orientale: see moon, seas of. 


Mar Escarpment, Portuguese sERRA DO 
MAR, meaning Mountain Range of the Sea, 
name given to the great escarpment on the 
eastern margins of the Brazilian Highlands, 


Sections of the railroad and highway that ascend the 
Mar Escarpment between Santos and Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Dilson Martins 


which descend abruptly to the Atlantic coast. 

It extends all the way (about 800 mi [1,300 

km]) from Rio Grande do Sul state to south- 

ern Bahia state but is known as the Mar Es- 

carpment only in the middle section. The 

range averages between 2,600 and 3,000 ft 

(800 and 900 m), but in Rio de Janeiro state it 

is surmounted by the Serra dos Orgaos (7,365 

ft [2,245 ml), which overlooks the Baio 

(“bay”) de Guanabara, Until the railroads 

passed over it, the Mar Escarpment historical- 

ly formed a major barrier to the development 

of Brazil’s vast interior. 

‘location and geological features 13:997g 

‘map, Brazil 3:124 

‘physical features and significance 3:128a 
passim to 130g 

‘resort importance and climate 15:853b 

‘Sao Paulo geographic features 16:236h 


Mare Serenitatis, English sea OF SERENITY, 
a large dusky plain in the northwest quadrant 
of the Moon. 

-Moon, photograph 1 12:421 


mare’s-tail, common name for the aquatic 
plant Hippuris vulgaris and two other species 
of its genus, which constitute the family Hip- 
puridaceae, Mare’s-tails grow from sub- 
merged, stout rootstocks along the margins of 
lakes and ponds in temperate regions through- 
out the world. They resemble the unrelated 
horsetail (Equisetum species) in having whorls 
of small, linear leaves at intervals along the 
stems. The stems rise about a foot above the 
water to produce, in the upper angles between 
the stems and leaves, highly reduced, tiny, 
greenish, wind-pollinated, bisexual flowers, 
each consisting of one male pollen-producing 


Mare's-tail (Hippuris vulgaris) 


Ingmar Holmasen 


stamen and one female ovary with a single 
ovule. The plants are sometimes grown in bog 
or pond gardens. 


mares’ tails, long, well-defined wisps of cir- 
rus (q.v.) clouds with one end thicker. 


Maret, Hugues-Bernard, duc de Bassano 
(b. May 1, 1763, Dijon, Fr.—d. May 13, 1839, 
Paris), diplomat and statesman of the Napo- 
leonic period. A journalist in the early stages 
of the French Revolution, Maret entered the 
diplomatic service in 1792. After the coup 
d’etat of 18 Brumaire (November 1799), Na- 
poleon appointed him secretary to the con- 
suls, and then secretary of state. He grew in 
Napoleon’s esteem and acted as his confiden- 
tial adviser. From April 1811 to November 
1813, Maret served as minister of foreign 
affairs; he concluded the treaties with Prussia 
(February 1812) and with Austria (March 
1812) that preceded the French invasion of 
Russia, Exiled during the second Bourbon 


Maret, detail of a portrait by Robert 
Lefevre, 1807 
H, Roger-Viollet 


Restoration, Maret returned to France in 
1820 and was made a peer of France by Louis 
Philippe, under whom he served briefly as 
prime minister in November 1834. 


Mareth Line, German North African defen- 
sive position in World War II. 
-Montgomery’s counteroffensive 

tactics 19:997b 


Mare Tranquillitatis, English sea or TRAN- 

QUILLITY, a vast dusky plain dominating the 

northwest quadrant of the moon adjoining 

Mare Serenitatis. 

‘rock collection, analysis, and dating 12:430f; 
illus. 421 


Marett, R(obert) R(anulph) (1866-1943), 
British anthropologist whose major interest 
was in primitive SnaM He emphasized the 
psychological aspects of religious beliefs. 
‘emotionalism in primitive religion 15:619a 
-mana and tabu theory 14:1043f 


Marey, Etienne-Jules (b, March 5, 1830, 
Beaune, Fr.—d, May 15, 1904, Paris), physi- 


ologist who invented the sphygmograph, an 
instrument for recording graphically the fea- 
tures of the pulse and variations in blood pres- 
sure. His basic instrument, with modifications, 
continues in use today. 

Marey received his M.D. degree in Paris 
(1859) and in 1867 held the chair of natural 
history in the Collége de France. He wrote ex- 
tensively on the circulation of the blood, chol- 
era, terrestrial and aerial locomotion, experi- 
mental physiology, and graphic methods in 
physiology. 

Marey also contributed to the development 
of the motion picture. To study the flight of 
birds, in 1882 he invented a camera with 
magazine plates that recorded a series of 


Marey, photograph by Nadar 
(Gaspard-Félix Tournachon) 
H. Roger-Viollet 


photographs; the pictures could be combined 
to represent movements. In 1894 he adapted 
the motion-picture camera to the microscope. 
‘photographic rifle camera 12:512c 


Marfa Basin, southernmost of the three 
depositional basins in the southwestern U.S. 
that were formed in Permian time (the Permi- 
an Period began about 280,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 55,000,000 years). Together 
with the Delaware and Midland basins to the 
northeast, the Marfa Basin formed a shallow, 
bowllike seaway in which sediments ac- 
cumulated. Interconnections among these ba- 
sins existed, but in effect the three were sepa- 
rated to some extent by a structural ridge. 


Marfan’s syndrome, also known as ARACH- 
NODACTYLY, rare disorder of connective tissue 
development that is expressed in several body 
systems, most notably the skeleton, heart, and 
eye, The disease is heritable (autosomal domi- 
nant with variable expression). Affected in- 
dividuals are tall, their limbs are long and 
thin, their fingers are long and have been 
called spider-like, and there is a tendency to 
double jointedness. The lens of the eye is dis- 
located (a diagnostic sign), and there is a high 
frequency of glaucoma or retinal detachment, 
with resulting poor vision or blindness, The 
heart muscle has an abnormal composition, 
and a variety of malfunctions and malforma- 
tions occur; rupture of the aorta is the com- 
monest cause of death. Depending on the de- 
gree of expression of the trait, affected in- 
dividuals may die early or live essentially nor- 
mal lives. 

-inherited skeletal diseases 3:29c 

‘symptoms, causation, and incidence 5;18a 


marga (Sanskrit: “path’’), in Hinduism, the 
path, or way, of reaching salvation. Tradition- 
ally, three means are enumerated: jfidna-mar- 
ga, the way of knowledge, involving the study 
of philosophic texts and contemplation; kar- 
ma-marga, the way of action, the proper per- 
formance of one’s religious and ethical duties; 
and bhakti-marga, the way of devotion and 
self-surrender to God. (The three ways are 
also distinguished as the three yogas, or “dis- 
ciplines”; i.e., jfidina-yoga, karma-yoga, and 
bhakti-yoga.) In the Bhagavadgita Lord 
Krsna (Krishna) praised all three means, but 
he favoured bhakti-mdrga, which was accessi- 
ble to men of any social class or caste, , 
‘Hindu methods of gaining salvation 8:889h 
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Margai, Sir Milton (Augustus Striery) 


- (b. December 1895, Gbangbatok, Sierra Le- 


one—d. April 28, 1964, Freetown), first prime 
minister of Sierra Leone, a conservative, pro- 
British politician who came to power with the 
backing of a coalition of traditional chiefs and 
elite modernists from the Protectorate—the 
part of Sierra Leone that became a British 
colony at the end of the 19th century, as op- 
posed to the older, liberated-slave (Creole) 
settlement colony of Freetown. 

The grandson of a paramount chief and the 
first physician from the Protectorate (1926), 
Margai worked in the government medical 
service until 1950, during which time he built 
up lasting contacts and loyalties. His active 
political career began after World War II, 
when he joined the Sierra Leone Organization 
Society, an anti-populist though moderately 
progressive party. In 1951 he founded the 
Sierra Leone People’s Party, which gained the 
support of Protectorate chiefs, on whom he 
depended to assure the allegiance of the rural 
populations and whom he supported in turn 
against populist demands and pressures. As 
the majority leader in the Legislative Council 
he was appointed to the Executive Council 
and later, as minister of health, he became 
one of the first Africans to hold a ministerial 
post. In 1953-54 he was made chief minister 
(later premier) as well as minister of agricul- 
ture, health, and forests. Later in the 1950s he 
also held the posts of attorney general and 
minister for internal affairs. 

Although he easily won the elections of 1957, 
Margai was challenged within the People’s 
Party by his younger brother Albert, who ac- 
cused him of being too moderate and cau- 
tious. In 1958 Albert left to form his own 
party, the People’s National Party, which was 
defeated in district elections in 1959. That 
same year Margai formed a united front to 
hold talks in London for independence, which 
was granted in 1961. His coalition govern- 
ment, with many former opposition leaders in 
his cabinet, lasted from 1959 until his death, 
ee which he was succeeded by his brother 

ert. 


Margao (India): see Madgaon. 


Margaret, called THE MAID OF NORWAY (b. 
1282/83—d. September 1290, in the Orkney 
Islands), queen of Scotland from 1286 to 
1290, the last of the line of Scottish rulers de- 
scended from King Malcolm III Canmore 
(ruled 1058-93). Margaret’s father was Eric 
Il, king of Norway; her mother, Margaret, a 
daughter of King Alexander III of Scotland 
(ruled 1249-86), died in 1283. 

Because none of Alexander III’s other chil- 
dren were alive at the time of his death 
(March 1286), the Scottish lords proclaimed 
the infant Margaret as their queen. In 1290 
her great-uncle, King Edward I of England, 
arranged a marriage between Margaret and 
his son Edward, later King Edward II of En- 
gland. On the voyage from Norway to En- 
gland, however, Margaret fell ill and died, Al- 
though the marriage treaty had specified that 
Scotland was to maintain its independence of 
England, Edward now proclaimed himself 
overlord of Scotland; the Scots resisted, and 
for more than 20 years Scotland suffered for- 
eign domination and civil war. 

-Scottish succession and regency 3:212a 
-succession conflict following her death 3:235f 


Margaret (b. MARGARET TUDOR, Nov. 29, 
1489, London—d. Oct. 18, 1541, Methven, 
Perth), wife of King James IV of Scotland 
(ruled 1488-1513) and mother of James V 
(ruled 1513-42), was the elder daughter of 
King Henry VII of England. During her son’s 
minority, she played a key role in the conflict 
between the pro-French and pro-English fac- 
tions, constantly shifting her allegiances to 
suit her financial interests. She married James 


TV in August 1503, but the scanty dowry pro- 


by her father ruined any opportunity for 


‘improved relations between England and 
Scotland. James was killed fighting the En- — 


wy 


a 
— 


Margaret Tudor, detail of a miniature 
from the Book of Hours of James lV of 
Scotland; in the Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 


By courtesy of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 


Vienna 


glish in 1513, and Margaret then ruled for her 
infant son, James V. Her marriage in 1514 to 
Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, a partisan 
of England, gave Parliament an excuse to re- 
place her in the regency with John Stewart, 
duke of Albany, the leader of the French 
party. Margaret soon became estranged from 
Angus and sided with Albany against him. 
Shortly after obtaining a divorce in 1527, she 
married Henry Stewart, who was made Lord 
Methven when James assumed personal con- 
trol of the government in 1528. For a time 
Margaret and Methven were James’s most in- 
fluential advisers. But in 1534 she fell out of 
royal favour after James discovered that she 
had betrayed state secrets to her brother, 
Henry VIII. Seven years later she died at 
Methven Castle. Margaret was the great- 
grandmother of King James VI of Scotland, 
who became James I of England in 1603. 


Margaret Fleming (1890), play by the U.S. 
dramatist James A. Herne. 
-dramatic mode and production 

difficulty 18:229a 


Margaret of Angouléme (b. April 11, 1492, 
Angouléme, now in Charente, Fr.—d. Dec. 
21, 1549, Odos-Bigorre), queen consort of 
Henry II of Navarre, who, as patron of. Hu- 
manists and Reformers, and as an author in 
her own right, was one of the most outstand- 
ing figures of the French Renaissance. 


maraente? 
Pe, 


usisaral of agente detail of a 
drawing by F. Clouet (e. 1515/ 20-72); in 
the Musée Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 


By courtesy of the Musee Conde, Chantilly, Fr: 
photograph, Giraudon 


Daughter of Charles de Valois-Orléans, 
comte d’Angouléme, and Louise of Savoy, 
she became the most influential woman in 
France, with the exception of her mother, 
when her brother acceded to the crown as 
Francis I in 1515. 

After the death of her first husband, Charles, 
duc d’Alencon, in 1525, she married Henry II 
of Navarre (Henry d’Albret). Although she 
bore Henry a daughter, Jeanne d’Albret 
(mother of the future Henry IV of France), 
the couple was soon estranged. Margaret was, 
on the other hand, always devoted to her 
brother and is credited with saving his life 
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when he became ill in prison at Madrid after 
his capture at Pavia during the disastrous 
French expedition into Italy in 1525. 

Margaret extended her protection both to 
men of artistic and scholarly genius and to ad- 
vocates of doctrinal and disciplinary reform 
within the church. Francois Rabelais, Clé- 
ment Marot, Bonaventure Des Périers, and 
Etienne Dolet were all in her circle. Her per- 
sonal religious inclinations tended toward a 
sort of mystical pietism, but she was also in- 
fluenced by the Humanists Jacques Lefevre 
d’Etaples and Guillaume Bricgonnet, who saw 
St. Paul’s Epistles as a primary source of 
Christian doctrine. Although Margaret es- 
poused reform within the Catholic Church, 
she was not a Calvinist, and her relations with 
her daughter were therefore strained. She did, 
however, do her best to protect the Reformers 
and dissuaded Francis I from intolerant mea- 
sures as long as she could. In the end, howev- 
er, as persecution by the crown increased, she 
was unable to save Des Périers, Dolet, or Ma- 
rot. 

The most important of Margaret’s own liter- 
ary works is the Heptaméron (published post- 
humously, 1558). It is constructed on the lines 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, consisting of 72 
tales (out of a planned 100) told by a group of 
travellers delayed by a flood on their return 
from a Pyrenean spa. The stories, illustrating 
the triumphs of virtue, honour, and quick-wit- 
tedness, and the frustration of vice and hypoc- 
risy, contain a strong element of satire direct- 
ed against licentious and grasping monks and 
clerics. 

Although some of Margaret’s poetry, includ- 
ing the Miroir de [ame pecheresse (1531; 
trans. by the future Queen Elizabeth I of En- 
gland as A Godly Meditation of the Soul, 
1548), was published during her lifetime, her 
best verse, including Le Navire, was not com- 
piled until 1896, under the title of Les Der- 
niéres Poésies (“Last Poems”’). 

-Francis I’s family relationships 7:683h 
-French Reformation involvement 7:629f 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1134b 


Margaret of Anjou (b. March 23, 1430, 
probably Pont-a-Mousson, Lorraine, Fr.—d. 
Aug. 25, 1482, near Saumur), queen consort 
of England’s King Henry VI and a leader of 
the Lancastrians in the Wars of the Roses 
(1455-85) between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. Strong-willed and ambitious, she 
made a relentless, but ultimately unsuccessful, 
effort to obtain the crown for her son, Prince 
Edward (1453-71). 

Margaret was the daughter of René I of An- 
jou, titular king of Naples. Her marriage to 
the ineffectual, mentally unbalanced Henry VI 
in April 1445 was arranged as part of a truce 
in the Hundred Years’ War between France 
and England. Soon she became a key member 
of the King’s party, which was bitterly op- 
posed by the powerful Richard, duke of York. 
In May 1455 this factional dispute erupted 
into armed conflict with a Yorkist victory 
over the Lancastrians at St. Albans; Richard 
of York then controlled the government until 
the indomitable Margaret ousted him from 
power in 1456, 

When hostilities again broke out in 1459, 
Margaret embittered the struggle by outlaw- 
ing the Yorkist leaders. After the King was 
captured by the Yorkists at Northampton i in 
July 1460, she upheld her son’s claim to the 
royal succession and refused to accept the 
compromise by which York was declared 
Henry’s heir. Her partisans killed York near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, in December 1460 and 
freed the King from captivity at the second 
battle of St. Albans in February 1461. But Ed- 
ward of York, Richard’s son, seized the 
throne as Edward IV on March 4 and crushed 
Margaret’s army at the Battle of Towton, 
Yorkshire, on March 29. She fled to Scotland 
with her husband and son. 
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In 1470 Margaret, then in France, became 
reconciled with her former Yorkist enemy, 
Richard Neville, duke of Warwick, who was 
plotting to overthrow Edward IV and restore 
Henry VI to the throne. Warwick successfully 
carried out his plan in October 1470, but Mar- 
garet did not return to England until April 14, 
1471, the very day that Warwick was killed in 


by an unknown artist, c. 1445; in the British Museum 
(Royal MS. 15.E.Vl) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


battle against Edward IV. At Tewkesbury on 
May 4, 1471, Margaret was defeated by Ed- 
ward IV, and her son was killed. Soon after- 
ward her husband was murdered in the Tower 
of London. Margaret remained in custody in 
England until the French king Louis XI ran- 
somed her in 1475. She returned to France, 
where she died in poverty. J.J. Bagley’s biog- 
raphy, Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England, 
was published in 1948. 
-Henry VI and Wars of the Roses 

intrigues 3:217c passim to 218d 
-Truce of Tours and marriage to Henry 

VI 9:20g 


Margaret (marina) of Antioch, Saint (fi. 
3rd or 4th century, Antioch, now Antakya, 
Tur.), virgin martyr and one of the 14 Auxili- 
ary Saints, or Holy Helpers (a group of saints 
jointly commemorated on August 8), who was 
one of the most venerated saints during the 
Middle Ages. Her story, generally regarded to 
be fictitious, is substantially that of the East- 
ern St. Marina of Antioch, whose feast day is 
July 17. The name Marina is the Latin equiva- 
lent of the Greek name Pelagia, and Marga- 
ret’s vita is one of the family of pious ro- 
mances apparently based on the historical St. 
Pelagia of Antioch (feast day June 9), who is 
also known as Margaret or Marina. 

During the reign (ap 284-305) of the Roman 
emperor Diocletian, this Margaret allegedly 
refused marriage with the prefect Olybrius at 
Antioch and was consequently beheaded after 
undergoing extravagant trials and tortures. 
Her designation as patron saint of expectant 
mothers (particularly in difficult labour) and 


her emblem, a dragon, are based on one of 


her trials: Satan, disguised as a dragon, swal- 
lowed Margaret; his stomach, however, soon 
rejecting her, opened and let her out un- 
harmed. In 1969 Margaret’s feast day, for- 
merly July 20, was eliminated in the revised 
calendar of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
cause it is doubtful whether she ever existed. 
Nevertheless, during the medieval period she 
ranked among the most famous saints; her 
voice was among those attested to have been 
heard by St. Joan of Arc. A, Mabellini’s Leg- 
genda di Santa Margherita appeared in 1925. 


Margaret of Austria, duchess of Parma 
(b. 1522, Oudenaarde, now in Belgium—d. 
Jan. 18, 1586, Ortona, Italy), Habsburg re- 
gent who, as governor general of the Nether- 
lands (1559-67), attempted to conciliate the 
growing discontent with Spanish rule that 
broke into open revolt under the harsh regime 
of her successor, the Duke of Alba. 

The illegitimate daughter of the Holy Ro- 
man emperor Charles V (Charles I of Spain) 
and Johanna van der Gheenst, Margaret was 
married in 1536 to Alessandro de’ Medici, 
duke of Florence, who was murdered less 
than a year later. She then married (1538) Ot- 
tavio Farnese (duke of Parma after 1547) and 
was appointed governess of the Netherlands 
in 1559 by her half brother, Philip II of Spain. 
Opposition to Spanish rule was already strong 
because of the presence of Spanish troops and 
especially because of the creation of new bish- 
oprics in 1559 by a papal bull challenging lo- 
cal religious privileges. 

Margaret’s chief adviser, Antoine Perrenot 
de Granvelle, who benefitted from the church 
reorganization (archbishop of Mechelen in 
1560 and cardinal in 1561), antagonized the 
higher nobles, led by both William, prince of 
Orange (William I the Silent), and Lamoraal, 
graaf van Egmond. As a result, she was forced 
to dismiss Granvelle in 1564. The initiative 
then passed to a faction of the lesser nobility, 
who called themselves Gueux (Beggars), and 
petitioned her, in 1566, for more moderate 
treatment of Protestants. 

Margaret met some of the Gueux’s requests, 
but she brought in a largely German merce- 
nary army in early 1567 after Calvinist ex- 
tremists had attacked Catholic churches in 
August 1566 (“breaking of the images”), Al- 
though peace was restored, Philip II then sent 
to the Netherlands the Duke of Alba, who as- 
sembled a Spanish army and enforced stern 
measures against dissident Protestants, pre- 
cipitating an open revolt against Spanish rule. 
Alba’s assumption of power led Margaret to 
resign in 1567. She returned to the Nether- 
lands in 1580 to head the civil administration, 
while her son Alessandro Farnese served as 
commander in chief and then governor gener- 
al. She retired to Italy in 1583. 

- William I’s political relation 19:834a 


Margaret of Austria, duchess of Savoy 
(b. Jan. 10, 1480, Brussels—d. Dec. 1, 1530, 
Mechelen, now in Belgium), Habsburg ruler 
who, as regent of the Netherlands (1507-15, 
1519-30) for her nephew Charles (later the 
Holy Roman emperor Charles V), helped 
consolidate Habsburg dominion there. 

The daughter of the Habsburg archduke 
Maximilian (later the Holy Roman emperor 
Maximilian I) and his consort, Mary, duchess 
of Burgundy, Margaret was first betrothed in 
1483 to the dauphin, later Charles VIII of 
France. After he repudiated her (1491), she 
married (April 1497) the infante John, heir to 
the Spanish kingdoms, who died only a few 
months later. Finally, in 1501, she married 
Philibert II, duke of Savoy, who died in 1504, 

In 1507 Maximilian appointed Margaret re- 
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Margaret of Austria, duchess of Savoy, 
detail of a painting attributed to Bernard 
van Orley, c. 1505; in Windsor Castle, 
Berkshire : 

Copyright reserved 


gent of the Netherlands for the infant Charles, 
the successor to her brother Philip I the 
Handsome, who had died in 1506. Her foreign 
policy was strongly pro-English, and she 
fought against France only when allied with 
Maximilian, England, and Spain. In both of 
her regencies, the Netherlands provinces were 
heavily taxed to support Habsburg military 
campaigns. In 1508 she represented Maximil- 
ian and her young nephew Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon (later Ferdinand I as Holy Roman emper- 
or) at Cambrai, where disputes over French 
rights in Burgundian Netherlands were re- 
solved. 

Although 15-year-old Charles was declared 
of age to rule in 1515, he reappointed Marga- 
ret to govern in the Netherlands after 1519. 
The next decade of her rule saw the extension 
of Habsburg dominion in the northeastern 
Netherlands, including the gradual subjection 
of Friesland (1515-24); the annexation of the 
bishop of Utrecht’s lands (1528); and cam- 
paigns against Charles of Egmond, duke of 
Gelderland, who was allied with Charles V’s 
archfoe, Francis I of France. As Charles’s rep- 
resentative at Cambrai in 1529, she negotiated 
the ‘Ladies’ Peace” with Louise of Savoy, 
who spoke for her son Francis I. The Treaty 
of Cambrai settled disputed claims in Bur- 
gundy, Milan, and Naples but maintained 
only a temporary peace between Charles and 
Francis. 

-Maximilian’s political dealings 11:716g 
Margaret (marGareTHA) Of Carinthia, 


called MARGARET MAULTASCH (b, 1318—d. 
Oct. 3, 1369, Vienna), duchess of Carinthia 


Margaret of Carinthia, detail from an 
engraving by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the Bild-Archiv, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 


and countess of Tirol, whose efforts to keep 
Tirol in the possession of her family failed af- 
ter two unsuccessful marriages, forcing her to 
cede her lands to the Austrian Habsburgs. 
Margaret was married to the nine-year-old 
John Henry of Luxembourg in 1330. On her 
father’s death (1335), she and her husband in- 
herited Tirol but were forced to cede Ca- 
rinthia to the House of Habsburg. The Tiro- 
lese, unhappy with the government of Charles 
(later the Holy Roman emperor Charles IV), 
brother of John Henry, allied themselves with 
Margaret, whose marriage was childless and 
unhappy, and in 1341 expelled John Henry. 
Margaret then married Louis, margrave of | 
Brandenburg, son of the emperor Louis IV 
the Bavarian. These proceedings infuriated 
the papacy (which expected to be consulted 
about the new marriage) and aggrieved the 
House of Luxembourg as well as the Habs- 
burgs (who still coveted Tirol). The Tirolese 
also rose against their rulers, but their rebel- 
lion was suppressed, After the deposition of 
Louis the Bavarian (1346), Charles [TV was 
elected in his stead and acquiesced in the 
status quo in Tirol. Margaret’s husband died 
in 1361 and her only son, Meinhard, in 1363. 
The Habsburg Rudolf IV thereupon induced 
Margaret to cede Tirol to his house. Retiring 
to Vienna, she died there six years later. 
eid Je of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden 11:493 (b. 1353, Sdborg, Den.—d. 
1412, Flensburg), medieval Scandinavia’s— 
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most remarkable ruler, who united the three 
countries in a reign of external and domestic 
peace. 

Abstract of text biography. The daughter 
of King Valdemar IV of Denmark, at six she 
was betrothed to Haakon, king of Norway. 
Soon after the birth (1370) of their only son, 
Olaf, she began exercising a dominant power. 
She effected Olaf coronation as Danish king 
(1375) and after Haakon’s death (1380) ea 
Norway and Denmark as regent, thus begin- 
ning the Danish-Norwegian union that lasted 
until 1814. By diplomatic skill she gained eco- 
nomic concessions from the North German 
Hanseatic League and checked the expansion 
of the German princes of Holstein. After 
Olafs death (1387) she adopted her six-year- 
old nephew, Erik of Pomerania, as heir. She 
then joined forces with Swedish nobles against 
their unpopular king, Albert of Mecklenburg, 
defeating him in 1389. Although Erik was 
crowned king of Denmark and Sweden in 
1397, Margaret remained the undisputed ruler 
of the three Scandinavian states, achieving her 
aim of a strong hereditary monarchy against 
the movement for a constitutional elective 
kingship led by Scandinavian nobles. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Scandinavian political unification 16:309c 
passim to 314f 
women’s status in the Middle Ages 12:148b 


Margaret of France, also called MARGUE- 
RITE DE VALOIS (b. May 14, 1553, Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye, Fr.—d. March 27, 1615, Par- 
is), queen consort of Navarre known for her 
licentiousness and for her Mémoires, a vivid 
exposition of France during her lifetime. 

The daughter of Henry II of France and 
Catherine de Medicis, she played a secondary 
part in the Wars of Religion (1562-98) from 
the moment she took her place at court in 
1569. Her relations with her brothers Charles 
IX and the duc d’Anjou, the future Henry ITI, 
were often strained, and she had an early liai- 
son with Henry, duc de Guise, the leader of 
the extremist Catholic party. On Aug. 18, 
1572, she was married, in Paris, to the Protes- 
tant Henry de Bourbon, king of Navarre, the 
future Henry IV, in order to seal the peace be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. Just six days 
later, however, began the Massacre (of Prot- 
estants) of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

Henry of Navarre escaped death in the mas- 
sacre by means of an expedient abjuration. 
Margaret used her influence to promote an 
understanding between him and her youngest 
brother, Francois, duc d’Alencon, a leader of 
the moderate Catholics. Her role in the ensu- 
ing conspiracies cost the life of her lover, the 
seigneur de La Mole (Joseph de Boniface), in 
1574. Later Henry III banished her to the in- 
accessible castle of Usson in Auvergne (1586), 
but with Guise’s help she took control of the 
place. 

Her husband’s growing power and dynastic 
needs raised the possibility of an annulment of 
their childless marriage, but Margaret with- 
held her consent as long as Henry’s mistress, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, was alive. After the lat- 
ter’s death, she released Henry to marry Ma- 
rie de Médicis (1600) but retained her royal ti- 
tle. Five years later she was allowed to return 
to Paris, where she lived in magnificent style, 
free to pursue her amours. In addition to her 
Mémoires, she wrote poems and letters. She 
was the subject of much flattering verse as 
well as many lampoons. 

-marriage and annulment 8:773d 


Margaret of Provence (b. 1221—d. Dec. 
21, 1295, Paris), eldest daughter of Raymond 
Berengar IV, count of Provence, whose mar- 
_ Tiage to King Louis IX of France on May 27, 
’ ioree extended French authority beyond the 


t a Thoagh Blanche of Castile, Louis IX’s 
ther, had arranged the marriage, she was 
ous of her daughter-in-law, whom she su- 

sed strictly. mR is Sire de Joinville, 


chronicler of Louis’s reign, tells several stories 
of Blanche’s separating the royal couple, and 
Louis himself sometimes behaved brusquely 
to Margaret. 

Margaret accompanied Louis to Egypt on 
the Seventh Crusade (1248-54) and showed 
great courage at Damietta, re-inspiring the 
crusaders after a defeat at al-Mansurah (Feb- 
ruary 1250), where Louis was captured by the 
Muslims. Blanche died in 1252, and Margaret, 
after returning to France, tried occasionally to 
meddle in politics. She may have done some- 
thing to improve relations between Louis and 
Henry III of England, who in 1236 had mar- 
ried her sister Eleanor. On the other hand, she 
resented the fact that her father (died 1245), 
by his will of 1238, left Provence to her 
youngest sister, Beatrice, who in 1246 was 
married to Charles of Anjou, a brother of 
Louis LX. After Louis [X’s death (1270) Mar- 
garet did all she could to thwart Charles’s am- 
bitions. 

-House of Bourbon, table 3:79 

Margaret of Scotland, Saint (b. c. 1045, 
probably Hungary—d. Nov. 16, 1093, Edin- 
burgh), queen consort of Malcolm III Can- 
more and patroness of Scotland. She was 
brought up at the Hungarian court, where her 
father, Edward, was in exile. After the Battle 
of Hastings, Edward’s widow and children 
fled for safety to Scotland. 

In spite of her leanings toward a religious 
life, Margaret married (c. 1070) Malcolm III 
Canmore (q.v.), king of Scotland from 1057 or 
1058 to 1093. She promoted, in conformity 
with the Gregorian reform, the interests of the 
church and of the English population con- 
quered by the Scots in the previous century. 
She died shortly after her husband was slain 
near Alnwick, Northumberland. For her great 
benefactions to the church, Margaret was 
canonized by Pope Innocent IV in 1250. Some 
early calendars have her feast day as Novem- 
ber 16 (when it is still observed in Scotland), 
others as June 19; but it was fixed eventually 
as June 10 
-life and deeds in Edinburgh 6:305a 
-Scottish acceptance of English culture 3:234e 
-women’s status in the Middle Ages 12:148b 


margarine, food product made principally 
from one or more vegetable or animal fats or 
oils in which is dispersed an aqueous portion 
containing milk products, either solid or fluid, 
salt, and such other ingredients as flavouring 
agents, yellow food pigments, emulsifiers, pre- 
servatives, vitamins A and D, and butter. It is 
used in cooking and asa spread. Nutritional- 
ly, margarine is primarily a source of food 
fuel, or calories, and other nutritional factors. 

The French chemist Hippolyte Mége-Mou- 
riés developed margarine in the late 1860s and 
was given recognition in Europe and a patent 
in the United States in 1873. His manufactur- 
ing method was simplified in the United States 
into a process in which the melted fat blend 
was churned with milk and salt, chilled with 
cold water to solidify the mixture, kneaded to 
a plastic consistency, and packaged—all by 
means of the standard butter-working equip- 
ment of the time. The edible fats used have 
varied widely, the trend having been from the 
animal fats predominant in early use to the 
vegetable fats, principally cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut, and corn oils. During the late 
1950s an increased interest in the relation of 
polyunsaturated fats and oils to health has- 
tened the shift to corn or safflower oil as the 
fat ingredients of margarine. Whale oil has 
been widely used in Europe but was never 
common in the United States. 

Margarine was long subjected to severe re- 
strictive legislation, particularly in the United 
States, because of the opposition of the dairy 
industry. But, during the 1930s, margarine 
manufacturers learned to make margarine 
from domestic oils rather than the imported 
oils formerly used, thereby enlisting the sup- 


port of U.S. cottonseed and soybean farmers. 
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Repeal of federal and most state restrictions 
gradually followed, leading to the acceptance 
of margarine in the United States to an extent 
comparable with that in most European coun- 
tries. 

-emulsions of water and oil 4:856c 
-hydrogenation of unsaturated oils 13:530a 
‘nutritional vitamin enrichment 13:421h 

-oil’s early uses and development 13:523d 


Margarita Island, Spanish isLA DE MAR- 
GARITA, in the Caribbean Sea, 12 mi (19 km) 
north of the Peninsula de Araya in northeast- 
ern Venezuela. Also known as the Isle of 


Harbour of Juangriego, Margarita Island, Venezuela 
Robert Phillips 


Pearls, Margarita is the largest of the islands 
comprising Nueva Esparta state. In reality 
two islands joined by a low, narrow isthmus, 
Margarita is about 40 mi (64 km) long, covers 
an area of 414 sq mi (1,072 sq km), and has a 
coastline of 198 mi with many natural har- 
bours. The island is generally low, but the 
highest elevation, in the Cerros (mountains) 
del Macanao, reaches 2,493 ft (760 m). 

Isla de Margarita was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1498 and quickly became known for its 
pearls. Through the centuries, settlements on 
the island were besieged by Indians (in reprisal 
for slave raids on the mainland) and by British 
pirates and Dutch forces. Its traders rendered 
invaluable assistance to the revolutionists in 
the struggle for independence from Spain. Si- 
mon Bolivar used the island as a base of oper- 
ations in 1816, and the Spanish general Pablo 
Morillo was driven from its shores in 1817. 

The population of Margarita is predomi- 
nantly indigenous; the Spanish ancestry is 
traceable mainly to the Canary Islands. Since 
1920 the island has attracted immigrants from 
abroad, but at the same time many islanders 
have migrated to the mainland in search of 
more favourable employment. Farming and 
grazing are carried on, but the island is a net 
importer of foodstuffs. The pearl industry is 
still important; fishing, the building of fishing 
boats, tourism (especially since World War 
Il), and the manufacture of tile, ceramics, 
shoes, hats, and salt are additional sources of 
income. Although the capital is La Asuncion 
(q.v.), the most important city is Porlamar, 
which is the centre of the pearl industry and 
possesses an airport; the largest port is at 
Pampatar. Pop. (1979 est.) 117,700. 
11°00’ N, 64°00" W 
-map 19:61 
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margarite, a mica mineral, calcium and 

aluminum silicate, member of the clintonite 

(q.v.) group. Typical occurrences are with 

diaspore and corundum in metamorphic em- 

ery deposits. For chemical formula and de- 

tailed physical properties, see table under 

micas. 

-chemical composition and synthesis 12:94d; 
table 93 

-dioctahedral crystal structure 16:761f 


Margarite from Branchville, Conn. 


By courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago; photograph, 
John H. Gerard—EB Inc 


Margarite, Mosen Pedro, 15th-century 
Catalan captain whom Columbus left in 
charge of the settlement established at Santo 
Tomas. 
-Columbus Cibao leadership 

commission 4:940g 


Margaritifera: see oyster. 


Margarit i Pau, Joan (1421-c. 1483?), 
Catalan Humanist and bishop. 
-historiographic nationalism 8:953c 


Margarodidae, family of ground pearls and 
scale insects belonging to the insect order Ho- 
moptera. 

-characteristics and classification 8:1043a 


Margate, borough and North Sea resort in 
the county of Kent, England, on the River 
Thames Estuary. A Roman villa existed at 
Tivoli just outside Margate, a town originally 
known as St. John’s. The Church of St. John 
the Baptist (founded in 1050) contains Nor- 
man architecture and a number of brasses. A 
pier existed before 1500 but was little used. 
Today there is a small harbour and some 
fishing is carried on, while in the summer plea- 
sure steamers ply between London and Mar- 
gate. During the 18th century the town, en- 
dowed with sandy beaches, became a bathing 
resort. Today the large influx of summer vis- 
itors is Margate’s main source of income. In 
1857 the town was incorporated and in 1935 
was extended to include the resorts of West- 
gate-on-Sea, Birchington, and the parish of 
Garlinge. A considerable amount of light in- 
dustry has been attracted to an industrial es- 
tate just to the south. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
50,145. 

51°24’ N, 1°24’ E 

Margay, Or TIGER CAT, sometimes called 
TIGRILLO (Felis wiedii), ranges from South 
through Central America and, rarely, into the 
extreme southern United States. Like all cats, 
it is of the family Felidae. Little is known 
about the natural habits of the margay. It 
lives in forests and presumably is nocturnal, 
feeding on small prey such as birds, frogs, and 
insects. It resembles the related ocelot (q.v.) 
but has a-longer tail and fuller face, empha- 
sized by large, dark eyes and rounded ears. 
The male attains a maximum length of about 
1.1 metres (3.5 feet), including a tail 46 cen- 
timetres (18 inches) long, and weighs up to 
about 16 kilograms (35 pounds). The female 
is generally smaller and has a relatively longer 
tail. Coloration varies from pale gray to deep 
brown with dark markings: spots, stripes, 
bands, and black-edged blotches. When hand 


Margay (Felis wiedi/) 
John H. Gerard—National Audubon Society 


reared as a kitten, the margay reportedly is 
easily tamed; as an adult, however, it may 
become unpredictable and bad-tempered. 


Margerie, Emmanuel (-Marie-Pierre- 
Martin-Joaquin) de (b. Nov. 11, 1862, Paris 
—d. Dec. 21, 1953, Paris), geologist known 
for his contributions to geomorphology. He 
stated that time was the major factor in the 
development of landforms, a concept similar 
to that of the well-known work of William 
Morris Davis, which was published a short 
time later. 

Margerie’s work also included regional stud- 
ies of the Pyrenees and Jura mountains, the 
Ardenne, Alsace, and the Saar. He wrote La 
Face de la terre, 3 vol. (1897-1918; “The 
Face of the Earth’). 


Marggraf, Andreas Sigismund (b. March 
3, 1709, Berlin—d. Aug. 7, 1782, Berlin), 
chemist whose discovery of beet sugar in 1747 
led to the development of the sugar industry. 
Assistant to his father, the court apothecary 
at Berlin (1735-38), and director of the chemi- 
cal laboratory of the German Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin (1754-60), he introduced 
the microscope as an aid in chemical inquiry, 


Marggraf, engraving by an unknown 
artist 


Bavaria-Verlag 


distinguished between the oxides of aluminum 
(alumina) and calcium (lime) found in com- 
mon clay, and simplified the process for ob- 
taining phosphorus from urine. Although he 
noted the weight increase upon the oxidation 
of phosphorus to form phosphates, he re- 
mained the last eminent German adherent of 
the phlogiston theory, which postulated that a 
“fire principle” was lost during the combus- 
tion or oxidation of substances. 

-beet sugar discovery 17:769c 


Marghera (Italy): see Mestre. 


Margherita Peak, also called pic MARGUE- 
RITE, highest summit of the Ruwenzori Range 
in East Africa and the third highest in Africa 
(after Mts. Kilimanjaro and Kenya). It rises to 
16,763 ft (5,109 m) between Lake Albert to 
the north and Lake Edward to the south on 
the Zaire-Uganda border. It was first climbed 
in 1906 by an expedition led by Luigi Amedeo 
Abruzzi, and was named for Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy. 

0°22' N, 29°51’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

-Ugandan physical geography 18:825h 


Marghiloman, Alexandru (b. July 4, 1854, 
Buzau, Romania—d. May 10, 1925, Buzau), 
statesman and Conservative leader who great- 
ly influenced Romania’s role in World War I. 

After studying law and political science in 
Paris, he was elected a deputy in Romania in 
1884 and became a member of the govern- 
ment in 1888. Belonging to the Young Conser- 
vative Junimist group, Marghiloman favoured 
cooperation with Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary but on the outbreak of war in 1914 ad- 
vocated neutrality. In 1916, as leader of the 
Conservative Party, he refused a seat in Ion 
Bratianu’s Cabinet because he opposed Ro- 
mania’s entry into the war on the Allied side. 

Remaining in Bucharest during the German 
occupation as president of the Romanian Red 
Cross, he was a mediator between the occupy- 
ing authorities and the population, rejecting 
German proposals that he should form a gov- 
ernment in Bucharest in rivalry to King Ferdi- 
nand’s government in Iasi. After Romania’s 
surrender in March 1918, he yielded to the 
King’s request to become premier, signing a 
peace treaty with the Central Powers (May 7, 
1918, never ratified). His Cabinet fell on Nov. 
8, 1918, with the defeat of the Central Powers, 
ending his part in Romanian politics. 


Margiana, ancient district roughly corre- 
sponding to present Mary oblast of the Turk- 
men S.S.R. See also Merv. 

-Darius I’s suppression of revolt 5:491le 
-Hellenistic rule 8:380e; map 

-Seleucid recreation of Alexandrian city 9:840d 


Margilan, city, Fergana oblast (administra- 
tive region), Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 
immediately north of Fergana city. Originally 
known as Marginan, it probably dates back to 
the 2nd-1st centuries Bc, when one branch of 
the great Silk Road to the Orient ran through 
the Fergana Valley. It was an important com- 
mercial town in the 10th-12th centuries AD, 
and one of the largest cities in the valley in the 
16th century. Margilan has long been cele- 
brated for its silks, and is now the most im- 
portant silk centre in the U.S.S.R. Its brightly 
coloured iridescent silk is used throughout 
Central Asia. Pop. (1970) 95,000. 

40°28’ N, 71°44’ E 

margin, in finance, the amount by which the 
value of collateral provided as security for a 
loan exceeds the amount of the loan. This ex- 
cess represents the borrower’s equity contri- 
bution in a transaction that is partly financed 
by borrowed funds; thus it provides a “mar- 
gin” of safety to the lender over and above the 
collateral that is pledged. The size of the mar- 
gin that is required varies with the type of col- 
lateral, the stability of its market price, expec- 
tations with regard to its future price, and the 
credit standing of the borrower. 

The term margin is used especially in connec- 
tion with transactions in securities and com- 
modity futures, When securities are purchased 
“on margin,” the buyer supplies only a per- 
centage, or margin, of the purchase price and 
borrows the remainder from his broker, 
pledging the security as collateral for the loan. 
A fall in the price of the security subsequent 
to the purchase reduces the margin available 
to the lender, and the customer may be called 
upon to restore his margin to a prearranged 
level. This level is determined by the lending 
broker but may not be below minimum levels | 


stipulated by the organized exchange in which 
the transaction takes place. 

Minimum initial margin requirements on 
loans made for the purpose of purchasing 
securities are required in the United States by 
the Federal Reserve Board, under authority 
granted by the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, The purpose of the margin requirement 
is to prevent excessive use of credit for specu- 
lation in stocks. Dealings on margin are not 
allowed on British stock exchanges. 


marginal cost: see cost. 


marginal efficiency of investment, in eco- 
nomics, expected rates of return on invest- 
ment as additional units of investment are 
made under specified conditions and over a 
stated period of time. A comparison of these 
rates with the going rate of interest may be 
used to indicate the profitability of invest- 
ment. The rate of return is computed as the 
rate at which the expected stream of future 
earnings from an investment project must be 
discounted to make their present value equal 
to the cost of the project. 

As the quantity of investment increases, the 
rates of return from it may be expected to de- 
crease because the most profitable projects 
are undertaken first. Additions to investment 
will consist of projects with progressively low- 
er rates of return. Logically, investment would 
be undertaken as long as the marginal efficien- 
cy of each additional investment exceeded the 
interest rate. If the interest rate were higher, 
investment would be unprofitable because the 
cost of borrowing the necessary funds would 
exceed the returns on the investment. Even if 
it were unnecessary to borrow funds for the 
investment, more profit could be made by 
lending out the available funds at the going 
rate of interest. 

The British economist J.M. Keynes used this 
concept, but a different term (the marginal 
efficiency of capital), in arguing the impor- 
tance of profit expectations rather than inter- 
est rates as determinants of the level of invest- 
ment, Statistical studies since the 1930s have 
tended to reinforce the idea that interest rates 
play a small role in investment decisions. 


Marginalist school: see economics, Austri- 
an school of. 


marginal product, in economics, the in- 
crease in output gained by employing an addi- 
tional unit of one factor of production (la- 
bour, capital, or land). If all other inputs are 
held fixed while one input is increased, eventu- 
ally a point will be reached at which the addi- 
tional amount of product per added unit of in- 
put will decrease. This is called diminishing 
marginal product. 

The addition to total revenue resulting from 
an additional unit of an input is known as 
marginal revenue product. In economic theo- 
ry, a profit-maximizing firm will employ a 
particular factor of production up to the point 
at which its marginal revenue product is equal 
to the market price of the additional factor. 
-labour productivity and factor 

substitution 10:569b 
-production theory relationships 15:21b 


marginal productivity theory, in econom- 
ics, a theory developed at the end of the 19th 
century by a number of writers, including 
John Bates Clark and Philip Henry Wick- 
steed, who argued that a business firm would 
be willing to pay a productive agent only what 
he adds to the firm’s well-being or utility; that 
it is clearly unprofitable to buy, for example, a 
man-hour of labour if it adds less to its 
buyer’s income than what it costs. This mar- 
ginal yield of a productive input came to be 
called the value of its marginal product, and 
the resulting theory of distribution states that 
every type of i Eee will be paid the value of its 
marginal product. 
-capital accumulation and production 

theory 3:800d 
distribution theory and factors of 

production 5:905g 


marginal utility: see utility and value, eco- 
nomic, 


Marginea, village, Suceava district (jude), 
northern Romania. It is an agricultural centre 
and is noted for pottery making. The town’s 


Sucevita Engin built 1585, near Marginea, 
Romania 


By courtesy of Editura Enciclopedica Romana 


16th-century church has valuable religious 
collections. The ancient monastery of Suce- 
vita is 7 mi southwest. Latest census 4,939, 
47°49’ N, 25°49' E 

Margo, Boris (1902-_ ), U.S. printmaker. 


-cellocut printmaking technique 14:1082h; 
illus. 1083 


Margoliouth, David Samuel (b. Oct. 17, 
1858, London—d. March 22, 1940, London), 
Arabic scholar and minister of the Church of 
England whose pioneer efforts in Islamic stud- 
ies won a near-legendary reputation 
among Islamic peoples and Oriental scholars 
of Europe. Professor of Arabic at Oxford 
University (1889-1937), he spent much time 
travelling in the Near East. At Baghdad, now 
Iraq, and in the surrounding area, he came to 
be regarded as more knowledgeable on Islam- 
ic matters than most Arab scholars. His 
works on the history of Islam, which became 
the standard treatises in English for at least a 
generation, included Mohammed and the Rise 
of Islam (1905), The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism (1914), and The Relations 
between Arabs and Israelites Prior to the Rise 
of Islam (1924). Particularly brilliant as an 
editor and translator of Arabic works, he 
made use of his remarkable talents in The Let- 
ters of Abu ’l-“Ala of Ma‘arrat Al-Nu‘man 
(1898), Yaquit’s Dictionary of Learned Men (6 
vol., 1907-27), and the chronicle of Mis- 
kawayh, prepared in collaboration with H.F. 
Amedroz under the title The Eclipse of the 
“Abbasid Caliphate (7 vol., 1920-21). 


margosa, sometimes called NEEM (Azadirach- 
ta indica), species of medicinal plant in the or- 
der Rutales. 

-Rutales medicinal plants 16:103d 


margrave, German MARKGR&F, title of the 
count (German Graf) in charge of a mark, or 
march, one of the large frontier military dis- 
tricts set up by Charlemagne and his succes- 
sors to protect the Frankish Empire. The 
marches were the Spanish march, the Breton 
march, and, on the eastern frontier from north 
to south, the Danish march (which later gave 
its name to Denmark), the Sorb march, the 
east march of Bavaria (Ostmark, later Oster- 
reich, [Austria]), and the march of Friuli. As 
Carolingian power ebbed, in Italy the counts 
of Tuscany, for example, adopted the title of 
margrave. In the 10th century the German 
kings of the Saxon dynasty expanded the 
march system, especially on the eastern fron- 
tier, into pagan Slavic territory. On the 
northeast frontier, the margrave Gero, the 
Billungs of Saxony, the margraves of Meissen, 
and Albert the Bear, margrave of the Saxon 


-Nordmark (North march or Brandenburg), 


were the most actively involved in this ad- 
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vance. In the southeast, the additional 
marches of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola 
(Steiermark, Mark Karnten, and Mark Krain) 
were set up. In Germany several of the mar- 
graviates became hereditary; some were in 
time made duchies, for example, Austria and 
Styria; Brandenburg i in 1356 was made one of 
the four secular electorates of the empire. 
When the line of the Zahringer dukes of Bad- 
en died out in 1218, the new ruling branch of 
the family adopted the title of margrave, 
which was transferred to Baden from Verona, 
where it had been conferred on a member of 
the family in the mid-11th century. Similarly, 
the Hohenzollern margraves of Ansbach and 
of Bayreuth held their respective titles by vir- 
tue of the fact that their ancestors had been 
invested with the margraviate of Brandenburg 
in 1415. Cf. marquess. 

-medieval hierarchical role 

development 12:144d 


Margrethe IT (1940-. ), queen of Denmark 
since the death of her father, King Frederick 
IX, in January 1972. Because Frederick had 
no sons, the Danish constitution, which had 
previously excluded women from the throne, 
was changed to permit her succession. Mar- 
grethe and her husband, Prince Henrik (for- 
mer French diplomat Henri de Laborde de 
Monpezat), have two sons, Frederick (b. 
1968) and Joachim (b. 1969). 


Marguerite daisy: see Chrysanthemum. 


Marguerite de Valois: 
France, 


Margueritte, Paul (1860-1918), French 
writer best known for his socio-historical nov- 
els set in France during the Franco-Prussian 
War. Originally he was one of the Naturalists, 
but he broke with them in 1887 when he and 
four other novelists signed the Manifeste des 
cing (“Manifesto of the Five’) against Emile 
Zola’s doctrines of Naturalism (qg.v.). Between 
1896 and 1907 he wrote novels in collabora- 
tion with his brother Victor that stylistically 
reflect their interest in contemporary Russian 
literature. 


Margueritte, Victor (1866-1942), French 
writer known for his novels on moral ques- 
tions and with historical themes, many of 
which were written in collaboration with his 
brother Paul. 


Margui-Wandala, département of Came- 
roon. 
-area and population table 3:698 


Margunios, Maximus (b. Crete—d. 1602, 
Venice), Greek Orthodox bishop, Humanist 
exponent of Greek culture in Italy, and the 
leading 16th-century Orthodox theologian, 
whose attempt to reconcile the theologies of 
the Eastern and Western churches aroused in 
Byzantine churchmen suspicion of his or- 
thodoxy. 

After his education at the University of 
Padua, a centre for Greek scholars, Mar- 
gunios became a monk in 1579, possibly at the 
monastery of St. Catherine, near Candia, 
Crete, where he first studied Greek literature. 
Later. he was made bishop of Kithira (Ky- 
thera), a Venetian-controlled island off west- 
ern Greece. Prevented for many years by 
Venetian authorities from living in his diocese, 
he stayed chiefly with the Greek Orthodox 
community in Venice, where he became head- 
master of the Greek College and assisted 
Greek scholars studying in Italian universities. 
He also was concerned with preserving the 
Eastern Orthodox religious tradition among 
his countrymen living in what he considered a 
materialistic milieu. 

A bibliophile, Margunios collected a valu- 
able library of classical Greek and Latin 
works, including manuscript copies of the an- 
cient Greek tragedians, tracts by Aristotle, 
and Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical His- 


see Margaret of 
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tory. He willed his collection to the monastery 
of St. Catherine, Crete, and to the monastery 
of Iviron on Mt. Athos, in Greece, the Ortho- 
dox centre of asceticism. 3 

Margunios sought a theological compromise 
formula acceptable to both Latin and Greek 
churches for the disputed Filioque clause in 
the Latin version of the Nicene Creed, which 
held that in the divine Trinity the Holy Spirit 
derived ‘‘from the Son” as well as from the 
Father; the Greek Church, however, believed 
that the Holy Spirit came from the Father 
only. After his treatise ‘““On the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit” appeared in 1591, he was sus- 
pected of wavering on Eastern Orthodox doc- 
trine. Consequently he was obliged by his su- 
perior, Gabriel Severus, head of the Orthodox 
Church at Venice, to send a statement to Con- 
stantinople assuring the Byzantine council on 
doctrine that he had not deviated from Or- 
thodoxy. Generally he was pessimistic over 
any union of the Greek and Latin churches as 
long as the popes demanded jurisdictional su- 
premacy. Because he wrote a number of 
tracts, still unedited, against the Jesuits and 
Franciscans, the Western Church’s Inquisition 
twice attempted to prosecute him, but he was 
protected by the Venetian government. 

In the abortive Greek Orthodox—Lutheran 
theological exchange during the late 16th cen- 
tury, Margunios engaged in correspondence 
with the German Lutherans at the University 
of Ttibingen. His skepticism in that venture in- 
fluenced the patriarch Jeremias II to break off 
the exchange. 

A notable accomplishment in the advance- 
ment of learning was Margunios’ collabora- 
tion with the Anglican classical scholar Sir 
Henry Savile in the 1613 standard edition of 
the complete works of St. John Chrysostom, 
the late-4th-century Greek Church Father. 
Savile publicly acknowledged that Mar- 
gunios’ cooperation was decisive in producing 
the critical Greek text, an edition that contin- 
ues to be definitive. 

Margunios’ writings also include the Brevis 
Tractatus de Consiliis atque Praeceptis Evan- 
gelicis (1602; “Short Treatise on the Gospel 
Counsels and Precepts’’) and a tract on the di- 
vine permission of evil. A full account of Mar- 
gunios’ works is given in E. Legrand, Biblio- 
graphie hellénique aux 15¢ et 16¢ siécles, 4 vol. 
(1885-1906; “Hellenic Bibliography for the 
15th and 16th Centuries.”’) 


Marheshvan, or HESHVAN, Jewish lunisolar 
month, eighth in the religious year and second 
in the civil year. 

-calendrical sequence 10:218d 


Mari (people): see Cheremis. 


Mari, modern TALL HARiRi, ancient Syrian 
city situated on the right bank of the Euphra- 
tes River in Dayr az-Zawr muhdafazah (gover- 
norate), Excavations, directed by André Par- 
rot and initiated in 1933, were still in progress 
in the 1970s and have uncovered remains ex- 
tending from c. 3100 Bc to the 7th century AD. 

The most remarkable of the discoveries has 
been the great palace of Zimrilim, a local king 
whose exceptionally prosperous rule of al- 
most 30 years was ended when Hammurabi of 
Babylon captured and destroyed the city in 
the 18th century Bc. 

The palace contained nearly 300 rooms, 
within which were concentrated all of the 
most important administrative offices. Nu- 
. merous wall murals and hundreds of small 
objects were uncovered; nothing, however, 
equalled the thousands of archives discovered 
in various scribal chambers, They consisted of 
diplomatic correspondence and reports sent in 
from all parts of the country as well as histori- 
cal archives and letters exchanged between 
King Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria and his two 
sons shortly before 1800 pc. Economic and le- 
gal texts were also abundant. Altogether the 
texts have extended the knowledge of Syria 


and Assyrian geography and have given a 
graphic picture of life of the period. 
-Abraham and archaeological findings 1:11f 
‘Babylonian trade rivalry 8:599e 
-early urban culture 17:931c; map 928 
-Jewish parallels in religious concepts 10:303c 
-Mesopotamian political development 

11:971g; map 976 
-prophetic parallelism with Yahwism 15:63c 
-sculpture styles of Mesopotamia 19:260a 


maria (astronomy): see Moon, seas of. 


Maria I (b. Dec. 17, 1734, Lisbon—d. March 
20, 1816, Rio de Janeiro), queen of Portugal 
whose rule (1777-1816), notable for its mild- 
ness, brought tranquillity and prosperity to 
the country. 

Maria freed many political prisoners and 
consented to the trial of the Marqués de Pom- 
bal, whose dictatorial methods as chief minis- 
ter under her father, Joseph I, made him 
widely hated. She pardoned him, however, 
because of his old age. During her reign some 
of the commercial enterprises that had been 
set up by Pombal were abandoned. 

Maria I suffered a total mental collapse in 
January 1792, and the government was en- 
trusted to her son Joao (later John VI), who 
assumed the title of prince regent in 1799. Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Portugal (November 
1807) compelled Maria I, the rest of the royal 
family, and the government to flee to Brazil. 
-Marqués de Pombal’s banishment 14:788g 
-Portuguese history, monarchy, and 

war 14:870e 


Maria II da Gloria (b. April 4, 1819, Rio de 
Janeiro—d. Nov. 15, 1853, Lisbon), queen of 
Portugal (1834-53) who took an active role in 
government in a futile effort to end the politi- 
cal chaos she had inherited. When she was 
proclaimed queen after the defeat of her uncle 
Miguel I, Maria II found the monarchy prac- 
tically in a state of anarchy. When her first 
ministry failed to restore stability to and confi- 
dence in the country, she entrusted the gov- 
ernment to the ambitious and controversial 
Duque de Saldanha, who dominated the 
political scene during her entire reign. He in- 
volved the Queen in intrigues that brought the 
country to the brink of civil war. An attempt 
to impose a radical constitution (1838) moved 
her to seek foreign intervention, but she then 
desisted for fear of losing the crown. 

Maria II’s differences with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, caused by the papacy’s resistance 
to some appointments that had been made by 
her father, were ended after laborious negotia- 
tions, and Pope Gregory XVI awarded her the 
Golden Rose. (Later the Queen offered Pope 
Pius IX a refuge in Portugal when he was 
forced to leave Rome during the 1848 Revo- 
lution.) The intrigues of a conservative gov- 
ernment in Madrid and the suspicions of the 
Queen against radicals in Oporto prompted 
England to intervene in April 1847 in behalf of 
Maria. Political chaos continued until Saldan- 
ha granted some reforms in the Cortes (parlia- 
ment) of 1852. The next year Maria IT died in 
childbed. : 

-Portugal and Brazil in War of Two 
Brothers 14:871d 


Maria Adelaide (18941924), grand duchess 
of Luxembourg. 
-Luxembourg dynastic succession 11:160d 


Maria Anna (1667-1740), queen of Spain. 
‘political decline and decadence 17:431g 


Maria Carolina (b. Aug. 13, 1752, Vienna— 
d. Sept. 8, 1814, Vienna), queen of Naples and 
wife of King Ferdinand IV of Naples. She 
held the real power in Naples, and, under the 
influence of her favourite, Lord Acton, who 
was reputed to be her lover, she adopted a 
pro-British, anti-French policy that was 
marked by violent reactionary excesses. 

The daughter of the empress Maria Theresa 
of Austria, Maria Carolina married in 1768 
Ferdinand IV, who allowed her to assume 
much of the power in the kingdom. By a 
clause in the marriage contract, she entered 


the council of state, the kingdom’s ruling 
body, when she had given birth to a male heir 
(1777). She soon brought about the downfall 
of the liberal minister Bernardo Tanucci and 
changed the court’s pro-Spanish policy to a 
pro-British one. Influenced mainly by Acton 
and possibly by the execution of her sister 
Marie Antoinette by the French, she took Na- 
ples into the first Austro-British coalition 
against the French Revolution and sent 
Neapolitan warships to join the British fleet 
near Toulon (1793). 

Naples joined the second coalition against 
France, but Maria Carolina and Ferdinand 
had to flee before the French (December 
1798), who seized Naples, making it the Par- 
thenopean Republic. After the overthrow of 
the republic (June 1799), the King and Queen 
returned to Naples, where a massacre of the 
republic’s partisans, in violation of the peace 
agreement, took place, for which the royal 
couple must bear at least partial responsibili- 
ty. 
In 1805 she once more engaged Naples in a 
war with France, calling the British and Rus- 
sian fleets to her aid, but the French again oc- 
cupied the kingdom, forcing the royal family 
once more to flee to Sicily (January 1806). 
Maria Carolina is said to have encouraged 
plundering in Calabria by Cardinal Ruffo’s 
army of brigands, whose former leader, Fra 
Diavolo, had received a pension and an estate 
from her. She finally quarrelled with the Brit- 
ish ambassador Lord George Bentinck, who 
persuaded Ferdinand to exile her from the is- 
land (1811). She returned to Austria, where 
she died three years jater. 


Maria Chapdelaine (1913), novel by the 
Canadian author Louis Hémon. 
-French-Canadian novel tradition 13:294d 


mariachi (from French mariage, “mar- 
riage’”’), Mexican string orchestra composed of 
violins, guitars (large and small), harps, man- 
dolins, and double basses; brass wind instru- 
ments are sometimes included. The size of the 
orchestra varies from 3 to 12 players, and the 
instrumentation changes from performance to 
performance. The mariachi accompanies folk 
music in the city streets and plays both tradi- 
tional and recently composed popular music. 
The ensemble’s early use at weddings explains 
the derivation of its name. The word mariachi 
also refers to an individual folk singer. 


Maria Cristina I (b. April 27, 1806, Naples 
—d, Aug. 23, 1878, Sainte-Adresse, Fr.), 
queen consort of Ferdinand VI of Spain, con- 
vinced her husband to change the law of 
succession to allow their daughter, Isabella, 
to become queen, an action that deprived the 
King’s brother, Don Carlos, of the Spanish 
throne and thus precipitated the First Carlist 


ar. 

On the death of her husband (Sept. 29, 1833) 
Maria Cristina became regent with absolute 
power. Civil war and political struggles 
marked her reign. Despite support by the lib- 
erals, her government was unstable. She failed 
either to erase the suspicions of the absolutists 
or to entirely satisfy the liberals. Although she 
sanctioned anti-clerical measures, disorders 
and conspiracies continued, Her secret mor- 
ganatic marriage to Fernando Mufioz (1833) 
antagonized many of her supporters. On May 
15, 1836, after a mutiny at La Granja, she was 
forced to accept the liberal constitution of 
1812. The opposition of Gen. Baldomero Es- 
partero, whose victories over the Carlists had 
virtually ended the civil war, prompted Maria 
Cristina to resign the regency (1840). Her at- 
tempt to participate in the political life of the 
country during the reign of Isabella I failed, 
and Maria Cristina was compelled to go into 
exile in 1854. i srttghitl ae 
-Don Carlos’ exclusion from the — 

throne 17:437d romnbeveg’ rit 
‘Maria Theresa’s relationshipand 

favour 11:495f Lous Drgae: 
Maria Cristina II (b. July 21, 1858, 
Seelowitz, Austria, now Zidlochovice, Czec 


(le - 


—d. Feb. 6, 1929, Madrid), queen consort 


(1879-85) of Alfonso XII of Spain whose tact 
and wisdom as queen regent (1885-1902) were 
instrumental in giving to Spain a degree of 
peace and political stability. Maria Cristina 
began her rule by entrusting the government 
to the liberal leader Praxedes Mateo Sagasta 
and by granting freedom of the press and a 
generous amnesty to political prisoners. Un- 
der her regency the exercise of power was 
rotated between the conservative Antonio 
Canovas del Castillo and the liberal Sagasta. 
She witnessed the end of the Spanish Empire 
with the loss of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Philippines in the disastrous war with 
the United States (1898). On May 17, 1902, 
her son Alfonso XIII was declared of age, and 
Maria Cristina resigned the regency and de- 
voted the rest of her life to social and charita- 
ble work. 


Maria Christina (1742-98), Austrian gover- 
ness general of the Austrian Netherlands. 
-Netherlands governorship policies 11:156h 


Maria da Fonte, Portuguese political move- 
ment (1846) against taxation. 
-Portuguese Septembrist—Chartist 

struggle 14:871f 


Me de Jesus, Sister: see Agreda, Maria 
e, 


Maria Francesca of Savoy, 17th-century 
French princess and wife of king Afonso VI of 
Spain. 
-Portuguese court plot to depose Alfonso 

VI 14:869h 


Maria Island, in the Tasman Sea, 4 mi (6% 
km) off the east coast of Tasmania, Australia. 


Maria Island in the distance as seen from Oxford on the 
Tasmanian mainland 
Frederick Ayer—Photo Researchers 


Extending 12 mi north-south and up to 5 mi 
east-west, it comprises two sections, linked by 
a narrow sandy isthmus, and has an area of 
24,000 ac (9,700 ha). It rises to 3,000 ft (914 
m) near the rugged northeast coast. It was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Tasman, the Dutch 
navigator, who named it after the wife of the 
governor general of the Dutch East Indies, 
Anthony van Diemen. A sealing and whaling 
centre early in the 19th century, the island was 
the site (1825-32) of Darlington penal settle- 
ment. During the late 19th century, wine and 
silk enterprises were established, and cement 
was manufactured (1924-30) from local lime- 
stone. There remains no important industry, 
and in the 1970s it was planned to make the 
island a wildlife preserve. 

42°39’ S, 148°04' E 

Maria Legio, popularly known as LEGIO 
MARIA OF LEGION OF MARY CHURCH, the largest 
African independent church with a Catholic 
background, which had a meteoric rise in the 
1960s. The church should not be confused 
with a less successful predecessor in Kenya, 
the Dini ya Mariam (Religion of Mary) of the 
1950s. 

Maria Legio originated with two Catholics 
of the Luo tribe, Simeon Ondeto and Gaun- 
dencia Aoko, who underwent prophetic ex- 
periences that directed them to reject tradi- 
tional magic and divine healers and to form an 


all-African church to be named Maria Legio . 


(after the Catholic Legion of Mary), which 


offered free healing by prayer and exorcism of 
evil spirits. The first year (1963) an estimated 
90,000 fringe, or nominal, Catholics and non- 
Christians, mostly of the Luo tribe, joined the 
church; by 1970 membership had dropped to 
about 50,000. Catholic worship, symbols, and 
hierarchy have been imitated and pentecostal 
features added. The sect rejects Western and 
traditional medicines, alcohol, tobacco, and 
dancing but accepts polygamy and is strongly 
nationalistic. Internal tensions over the stat- 
ues of the highly charismatic Gaundencia as 
Holy Mother and failure of the church to 
cooperate in Kenyan development plans have 
rendered the future of the church rather un- 
certain. 

‘Catholicism and new religious 

movements 18:699e 


Maria Leszezynska (1703-68): see Marie. 
marialite: see scapolite. 


Maria Magdalena (1589-1631), wife of 
Cosimo I, grand duke of Tuscany. 
-Ferdinando II’s regency 11:822c 


Mariamne (c. 57-29 sc), Jewish princess, a 
popular heroine in both Jewish and Christian 
traditions, whose marriage (37 Bc) to the Ju- 
dean king Herod the Great united his family 
with the deposed Hasmonean royal family 
(Maccabees) and helped legitimize his posi- 
tion. At the instigation of his sister Salome 
and Mariamne’s mother, Alexandra, howev- 
er, Herod had her put to death for adultery. 
Later, he also executed her two sons, Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus. 


Mariam Sahle: see Menelik II of Ethiopia. 


Mariana, formerly known as VILA DE AL- 
BUQUERQUE and VILA DO CARMO, City in east 
central Minas Gerais state, Brazil, on the Rio 
do Carmo in the Rio Doce Basin, at 2,287 ft 
(697 m) above sea level. The settlement was 
made a seat of a municipality in 1711 and at- 
tained city status in 1745. The state’s oldest 
city, Mariana was once renowned as a mining 
centre and since 1905 has been the seat of a 
bishopric. The old prison (gadeia), the Carmo 
and Sao Francisco de Assis churches, the Pal- 
ace of Governors, and other colonial build- 
ings remain. Although agriculture and live- 
stock raising are now the principal economic 
activities, the nearby Minas da Passagem, the 
second-largest gold mine in Minas Gerais, is 
still economically significant. Mariana is ac- 
cessible by railroad and highway from Rio de 
Janeiro and from Belo Horizonte (the state 
capital; 50 mi [80 km]) northwest). Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 7,466. 

20°23' S, 43°25’ W 

Mariana, Juan de (b. 1536, Talavera de la 
Reina, Spain—d. Feb. 16, 1624, Toledo), his- 
torian who is famous for his Historia general 
de Espana (1601), a history of Spain from the 
earliest time to the accession of Philip IV. Af- 
ter studying in Alcala, he entered the Jesuit 
order and was ordained in 1561. For the next 
fourteen years he taught in Rome, Flanders, 
and in Paris, where his discussions of the 13th- 
century neo-Aristotelian Thomas Aquinas at- 


Juan de Mariana, detail of an engraving 


-by an unknown artist 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 
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tracted large crowds. Returning to Spain in 
1574, he spent the rest of his life in Toledo, 
studying and writing. 

A man of liberal mind, Mariana infuriated 
his superiors. with his defense of the heretic 
Arioso Montano and with his De Rege et Reg- 
is Institutione (1598; Eng. trans., The King 
and the Education of the King, 1948), a trea- 
tise on government that argued that the assas- 
sination of a king was legal under certain con- 
ditions. When his Tractus VII (1607), a series 
of seven treatises on political and moral sub- 
jects, was published in 1607, it was banned by 
the Inquisition and Mariana was imprisoned 
for a year and forced to do penance. Although 
he remained a Jesuit throughout his life, his 
criticism of the order, Discurso de los Grandes 
Defectos que hay en la Forma del Govierno de 
lo Jesuitas (1626), severely censured the Jesu- 
its for many injustices and inequities. His His- 
toria generale de Espana, originally published 
in Latin as Historiae de Rebus Hispaniae Libri 
XXX (1592-1605) and translated into Spanish 
by himself, is less a great history than a work 
of art, combining history, anecdote and leg- 
end in a fluid and readable prose that makes it 
a work of sustained interest. 


Mariana Islands, series of volcanic and 
uplifted coral formations in the west Pacific 
Ocean, 1,500 mi (2,400 km) east of the Philip- 
pines. They are divided politically into Guam 
(q.v.; an outlying territory of the U.S.) and an 
island chain (northern Marianas), which com- 
prises a district of the United Nations Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The chain ex- 
tends 450 mi north of Guam and has a total 
area of about 184 sq mi (477 sq km). Its more 
important islands are Saipan, Tinian, Agri- 
han, and Rota (qgq.v.). Pagan, Asuncion, and 
Farallon de Pajaros are active volcanoes. The 
climate is tropical. 

After their discovery by Ferdinand Magellan 
(1521), the Portuguese navigator sailing for 
Spain, the Marianas were visited frequently 
but were not colonized until 1668, when their 
name was changed by Jesuit missionaries from 
Ladrones Islands (Thieves Islands) to honour 
Mariana of Austria, then regent of Spain. The 
Jesuits began to forcibly convert the native 
Chamorros to Catholicism. Guam was ceded 
to the U.S. following the Spanish-American 
War (1898), and the northern Marianas were 
sold to Germany in 1899. Occupied by Japan 
in 1914, they became a Japanese mandate 
from the League of Nations after 1919. Seized 
by the U.S. in World War II, they were pre- 
pared as forward bases for the invasion of Ja- 
pan but were never used as such, The islands 
are now part of a trusteeship granted to the 
U.S. by the United Nations in 1947. 

The economy is largely subsistence agricul- 
ture with some income from copra and ser- 
vices to military installations. Government 
administration, based at the territorial capital 
of Saipan, also provides some salaried em- 
ployment. The population is descended from 
the pre-Spanish Chamorros with considerable 
intermingling of Spanish, Mexican, Philippine, 
German, and Japanese blood. Spanish cultur- 
al traditions are strong. Pop. (1971 est.) 
13,076. 
16°00’ N, 145°30' E 

-area and population table 13:834 
-geography, languages, and economy 13:831d 

passim to 835f 

-Japanese World War II defense 

strategy 19:1004f 

-map, U.S. Outlying Territories 18: 1004 
-Micronesian cultural patterns 12:122b 
‘Oceanian Spanish population 13:470b; 

map 468 


Marianao, city, northwestern La Habana 
province, west central Cuba. Situated in a 
slightly hilly area along the northern coast, 
Marianao was founded in 1726. Since 1900, 
with the growth of Havana (10 mi [16 km] to 
the northeast by highway and railroad), 


Mariana Pineda 618 


Marianao has become the capital’s principal 
residential suburb. Exclusive residential sec- 
tions have developed near La Playa beach and 
in the country club area. Additional entertain- 
ment facilities include a casino, yacht club, 
and racetrack. The city also contains numer- 
ous and varied industries, notably beer, phar- 
maceuticals, paper products, cloth, and to- 
bacco. Cuba’s chief military encampment, 
Camp Columbia, is in Marianao. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 368,747. 

23°05’ N, 82°26’ W 

‘map, Cuba 5:350 

Mariana Pineda (1927), play by the Spanish 
poet Garcia Lorca. 

-Garcia Lorca’s poetic imagery 7:883d 


Mariana Trench, world’s deepest subma- 
rine depression, western North Pacific, east of 
the Mariana Islands. An arcing valley in the 
ocean floor, the trench stretches for more than 
1,580 mi (2,550 km) with a mean width of 43 
mi. There is a smaller steep-walled valley on 
the floor of the main trench. In 1899, Nero 
Deep (31,693 ft [9,660 m]) was discovered 
southeast of Guam. This depth was not ex- 
ceeded until a 32,197-ft hole was found in the 
vicinity 30 years later. In 1957, during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, the Soviet re- 
search ship “Vityaz’’ sounded a new world 
record depth of 36,056 ft. This was later in- 
creased to 36,201 ft (11,034 m). On Jan. 23, 
1960, the French-built U.S. Navy-operated 
bathyscaphe “Trieste,” with the inventor’s 
son, Jacques Piccard, aboard, made a 
record dive to 35,800 ft in the trench. 

16°00’ N, 148°00’ E 

‘location and depth 13:483c 

-maximum sea-floor depression 6:42c 

-oceanic trench formation 13:435c 

Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 


Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873), Italian com- 
poser and conductor. 
-breach with Verdi 19:84a 


Marianists, in full society or MARY (S.M.), a 
religious congregation of the Roman Catholic 
Church founded by William Joseph Chami- 
nade at Bordeaux, Fr., in 1817. The Marian- 
ists, including the Brothers of Mary, devel- 
oped from the sodality (a devotional associa- 
tion of the laity) of the Blessed Mother orga- 
nized in 1800 by Chaminade. The Institute of 
the Daughters of Mary, or Marianist Sisters, 
was also a product of this sodality. The male 
congregation, which is spread throughout 
western Europe, the Americas, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, is engaged primarily in Chris- 
tian education. For current membership, see 
table under religious orders of men, Roman 
Catholic. To the usual religious vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, the Marianists 
add a fourth vow of stability, faithfulness to 
the congregation, and special consecration to 
Mary. As an outward sign of this fourth vow, 
they wear a gold ring on their right hand. 


Marianské Lazné, German MARIENBAD, 
spa, Zapadocesky kraj (Western Bohemia Re- 


Spa colonnade in Marianské Lazné, Czech. 
K. Krahulec—Bruce Coleman Iric. 


gion), Czechoslovakia, on the edge of the Ci- 
satsky les (wooded hills) southwest of Kar- 
lovy Vary. Its more than 40 mineral springs 
were long the property of the Premonstraten- 
sian Abbey (12th century) at Tepla, a few 
miles east of the town. When Josef Nehr, the 
abbey’s doctor, demonstrated the therapeutic 
properties (efficacious for rheumatism and 
digestive disorders) of the peat and springs in 
the early 19th century, the monks subsidized 
the spa, which adopted its German name, 
Marienbad in 1808. It received its town char- 
ter in 1868. 

Situated in a forested and enclosed basin at 
an altitude of 2,000 ft (600 m), Marianské 
Lazné is one of Europe’s most scenic spas. 
Well-known patrons included English king 
Edward VII, the composer Richard Wagner, 
and the poet and dramatist Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. The spa is now popular as a cen- 
tre for international congresses and symposia. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 13,402. 
49°59' N, 12°43’ E 
-map, Czechoslovakia 5:412 
Marianthus, genus of flowering plants in the 
order Saxifragales. 

-distribution and general features 16:292h 


Marianus Scotus, originally in Gaelic MOEL- 
BRIGTE, “Servant of Bridget” (b. 1028, Ireland 
—d. Dec. 22, 1082 or 1083, Mainz, now in 
West Germany), chronicler who wrote a uni- 
versal history of the world from creation to 
1082 disputing the chronology of the Pascal 
calendar formulated by Dionysus Exiguus, a 
6th-century theologian. His Chronicon main- 
tains that the Pascal calendar incorrectly dat- 
ed Christ’s birth 22 years too early. Marianus’ 
chronological system never replaced the Pas- 
cal calendar. 

Becoming a Benedictine monk (1052) at Mag 
Bile (near Conlig, now in Northern Ireland), 
he assumed the name Marianus Scotus. Ban- 
ished from Ireland (1056) for an infringement 
of monastic rules, he journeyed to Cologne 
(now in West Germany), where he entered an 
Irish monastery; in 1058 he visited Paderborn 
and Fulda. Ordained priest in 1059 at an Irish 
church in Wiirzburg, he returned to Fulda, 
where he became a recluse, living in a walled- 
up cell and devoting his life to contemplation 
and study. In 1069 Siegfried, archbishop of 
Mainz, ordered the hermit moved to a monas- 
tery at Mainz, where he lived as a recluse until 
his death. 

Marianus’ Chronicon is valuable not only as 
a world chronicle but also as a history of the 
Irish monastic movement in 10th- and 11th- 
century Germany. It was very popular with 
other medieval chroniclers because it was 
based on many ancient and early medieval 
scholarly works. The chronicler should not be 
confused with another Irish monk active con- 
temporaneously in Germany, Marianus 
Scotus, abbot of St. Peter’s, Regensburg, who 
died in 1088. 


Marias Islands, archipelago in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of west central Mexico. 
Approximately 100 mi (160 km) northwest of 
Cape Corrientes and about 230 mi southeast 
of the tip of Baja California, the islands are 
administered by the state of Nayarit, Mexico. 
Covering a total land area of 100 sq mi (260 
sq km), they consist of several rocky, rugged 
islands, Largest of the Marias is northernmost 
Maria Madre, 44 sq mi in area and rising to an 
elevation of 2,011 ft (613 m), situated west of 
Tepic. Nearby Maria Magdalena is second in 
area (32 sq mi); Maria Cleofas, approximate- 
ly 10 mi to the southeast, totals only 9 sq mi. 
A fourth island, tiny San Juanito, just north- 
west of Maria Madre, is also included in the 
group. Lacking water, the islands are unin- 
habited except for a government penal colony 
and lighthouse on Maria Madre. The Marias 
are of some economic value for their guano 
and salt deposits, maguey (source of pulque), 
and lumber, 

21°25’ N, 106°28’ W 


Marias River, rises in several headstreams 
in Glacier County, northwest Montana, U.S., 
near Marias Pass on the Continental Divide, 
and flows generally southeast through the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation; it joins Cut 
Bank Creek at Cut Bank and continues east- 
ward to its confluence with Willow, Eagle, 
and Pondera creeks, where it is impounded by 
the Tiber Dam to form an irrigation and rec- 
reation reservoir. Beyond the dam it flows for 
50 mi to enter the Missouri River at Loma, 11 
mi northeast of Fort Benton, after a course of 
210 mi (338 km). The Marias, used by pioneer 
and trading expeditions, was named in 1804 
by the explorer Meriwether Lewis for his 
cousin Maria Wood. In 1806 Lewis proceeded 
up the river to a point near the site of Cut 
Bank, where Ft. Piegan, an American Fur 
Company trading post, was later established 
(1831). The Marias receives its principal tribu- 
tary, the Teton River, near its junction with 
the Missouri. 

47°56’ N, 110°30’ W 

Maria Stella (b. April 16, 1773, Modigliana, 
Italy—d. Dec. 28, 1843, Paris), Italian adven- 
turess who contested the parentage of Louis 
Philippe, duc d’Orléans, upon his accession to 
the French throne in 1830. 

Brought up as the daughter of Lorenzo 
Chiappini, constable of Modigliana, and his 
wife, Maria Stella was trained as a singer and 
dancer and appeared on the stage in Florence. 
When Lorenzo Chiappini died in 1821, he left 
a letter stating that Maria Stella’s real father 
was not he but a nobleman who had ex- 
changed her for Chiappini’s son and had later 
died. Finding that in 1773 a couple travelling 
under the name of Comte and Comtesse de 
Joinville had been at Modigliana, Maria Stella 
built up the story that these two were the duc 
and duchesse de Chartres, Louis Philippe Jo- 
seph, later duc d’Orléans and named Louis 
Philippe Egalité, and his wife, Adélaide de 
Bourbon-Penthiévre, and that the Duc had 
exchanged a daughter for Chiappini’s son in 
order to keep the Penthiévre inheritance in his 
own house. The son whose parentage was 
thus contested was Louis Philippe, the duc 
d’Orléans and later king of the French. The 
ecclesiastical court of Faenza in 1824 accepted 
Chiappini’s letter but rejected the identifi- 
cation of the nobleman with the Duc de 
Chartres. 

The appearance of Maria Stella’s apologia, 
Maria Stella ou un échange criminel dune 
demoiselle du plus haut rang contre un gar¢con 
de la condition la plus vile (“Maria Stella, or 
an Exchange of a Girl of Higher Rank for a 
Boy of Baser Station”’), coincided with Louis- 
Philippe’s accession. Its publication may have 
been arranged by partisans of the Duchesse de 
Berry as a counterblast to pamphlets (sup- 
posedly of Orleanist inspiration) casting doubt 
on the legitimacy of her son the Duc de Bor- 
deaux, who was regarded by the Bourbon 
Legitimists as the rightful king Henry V. 


Maria Stuart (1st performance 1800, pub- 
lished 1801), translated as MARY STUART 
(1801), play by the German author Friedrich 
Schiller, 

-profound grasp of historical situation 16:344a 


Maria Teresa de Austria: see Marie-Thé- 
rése, 


Maria Theresa, Empress 11:494 (b. May 
13, 1717, Vienna—d. Nov. 29, 1780, Vienna), 
archduchess of Austria, queen of Hungary, 
queen of Bohemia, and wife of the Holy Ro- 
man emperor Francis I,° was an important 
figure in 18th-century European power poli- 
tics, and one of the most capable rulers of the 
Habsburg dynasty. 

Abstract of text biography. Maria Theresa 
was the eldest daughter of the emperor 
Charles VI. In 1736 she married Francis Ste- 
phen of Lorraine. The emperor died in 1740, 
and Maria Theresa ascended to the Habsburg 
throne amid the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion. She gained a reputation for diplomatic — 
skill and obtained the imperial crown for her — 


husband. Fond of music and. dancing in her 
youth, she became more puritanical in the 
mid-1740s. She introduced governmental re- 
forms affecting taxes and fiscal matters, en- 
larged the central administration, and was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of an enlarged 
standing army 
Maria Thess allied herself with France in 

the Seven Years’ War against Prussia, which 
ended in defeat. Francis died in 1765, and 
their son, Joseph II, became Habsburg co-re- 
gent and Holy Roman emperor. Thereafter 
Maria Theresa and Joseph were frequently in 
conflict over foreign affairs. One of her daugh- 
ters was the French queen Marie-Antoinette. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Bohemian reforms and conflicts 2:1192g 
-Danube River early navigation and 

trade 5:488f 
-Frederick of Prussia hegemony rivalry 7:703a 
-heraldic arms quartering 8:792c 
‘Hungarian benevolent despotism 9:35f 
-military and diplomatic ambitions 6:1095f; 
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-Netherlands rule and policies 11:156e 
-Pragmatic Sanction and Austrian 
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reign, wars, and accomplishments 8:97a 
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Maria Trinidad Sanchez, province of the 
Dominican Republic. 
-area and population table 5:945 


Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, administrative division of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, in the 
basin of the Middle Volga, covering an area of 
8,950 sq mi (23,200 sq km). 

Extending north from the left bank of the 
Volga and drained by its tributaries, the Vet- 
luga, Bolshaya and Malaya Kokshaga, and 
Ilet, the republic consists of a level, often 
swampy, plain that rises gently toward the 
east, where it merges with the low hills of the 
Vyatka Hills. Winters, with an average Janu- 
ary temperature of 9° F (—13° ©), are long 
and cold in the markedly continental climate, 
but incursions of Arctic air often drop the 
temperature to as low as —44° F (—42° C). 
Summers are warm, with a July average. of 
68° F (20° C). Precipitation, with a summer 
maximum, generally ranges from 18 to 20 in. 
(450 to 500 mm) annually; it can vary, howev- 
er, from as little as 8 in. to as much as 29 in. 
Forests, mostly spruce, birch, and pine, cover 
about one-half of the surface, Floodplain 
meadows line the Volga and other rivers, 
which are subject to annual flooding in the 
spring. Podzol-type soils prevail, except in the 
many peat bogs, marshes, and swampy forests 
that are scattered over the boulder clay plain. 

A Finno-Ugrian people related to the Ud- 
murts and Mordvinians, the Mari were colo- 
nized by the Russians in the 16th century, 
when the land along the Middle Volga passed 
to Russia after the fall of Kazan to Ivan IV 
the Terrible. First established as a Soviet au- 
tonomous oblast (administrative region): in 
1920, the republic received its present status:in 
1936. The population, predominantly Russian 
and Mari with a scattering of other nationali- 
ties, in 1970 numbered 685,000, with 41. per- 
cent listed as urban dwellers. Chief cities are 
Yoshkar-Ola (the capital), Volzhsk, and Koz- 
modemyansk. 

Machine building is the principal economic 
activity, along with timber cutting and pro- 
cessing. Machine-building products (electric 
automatic devices, trade equipment, instru- 
ments) constitute 40 percent of the gross ‘in- 
dustrial output of the republic. Timber, float- 
ed down the ‘republic’s rivers to. sawmills 
located along the railway to Yoshkar-Ola and 
to cities downstream on the Volga, is pro- 


cessed ‘into prefabricated homes at Kras- 


_ nogorsky, into furniture at Yoshkar-Ola, and 
_ into paper and pulp at Volzhsk. The wood- 


_ chemical industry produces turpentine and al- 
cohol. Other industries are brickmaking and 


, with food processing, concentrat- 


1932-56 


ed at Yoshkar-Ola. Arable land constitutes 
about 30 percent of the total land area and is 
located, mainly, along the Volga and in the 
northeastern part of the Vyatka Hills. The 
greater part of this area is given over to grains 
(rye, oats, some spring wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, and maize for silage), Other crops in- 
clude flax, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
Cattle are raised for meat and milk, with 
sheep, goats, and pigs also kept. Motor roads 
connect Yoshkar-Ola with Orshanka and Ya- 
ransk in the Kirov oblast (region) and with 
Sernur and Kozmodemyansk in the republic. 
The only railway is a branch line from Zele- 
noldsk in the Tatar Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, which passes through Yosh- 
kar-Ola to its terminus at Golovinsky in the 
north, 

‘location and features 17:330g 


Mariazell, town, Steiermark (Styria) 
Bundesland (federal state), east central 
Austria, in the Salza Valley amid the north 
Styrian Alps north of Kapfenberg. Founded 
in 1157 by the monks of St. Lambrecht’s Ab- 
bey, it is the most famous pilgrimage place in 
Austria. In the Gnadenkirche, or Pilgrimage 
Church (rebuilt 1644-83), is a 12th-century 
limewood statue of the Virgin Mary (2 ft [61 
cm] high), regarded as miraculous by many 
thousands of pilgrims who visit the shrine an- 
nually. Mariazell is also a summer resort and 
winter-sports centre. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 


298. 
47°47' N, 15°19’ E 
-map, Austria 2:442 
Marib, town and historic site, San‘a liwa@ 
(province), Yemen (San‘a’). It.is famous:as the 
location of the ancient fortified city of Ma’rib 
and its associated dam, principal centre of the 
pre-Islamic state of Saba’. Sabaean civiliza- 
tion reached its peak with the transfer of pow- 
er from the mukarribs (priest-kings) to auto- 
cratic monarchs (7th century Bc). The ancient 
city, in a fertile oasis irrigated by the im- 
pounded waters of the Ma’rib Dam, has been 
called “the Paris of the ancient world,” pros- 
pering in its trading monopoly of frankincense 
and myrrh from Yemen and the southern 
coastal region of Hadhramaut. 

Ma’rib Dam, Arabic Sadd Ma’rib, was built 
to regulate the waters of the Wadi (water- 
course) Sadd, called Wadi Saba’ in antiquity. 
The ancient dam, about 1,800 ft (550 m) long 
and pyramidal in cross section, was of fine 
stone-and-masonry construction, with sluice 
gates to control the flow of water. It support- 
ed a densely settled agricultural region, depen- 
dent on careful water conservation. Successive 
generations of Sabaean and Himyarite rulers 
improved the works, though there were 
breaks in it in the 5th and 6th centuries Ap, Its 
final destruction, perhaps by earthquake or 
volcanic eruption, took place possibly in the 
7th century. As the “flood of Arim” (Arabic 
sayl al-‘arim), it is mentioned in the Quran 
(sacred scripture of the religion of Islam); 
sometimes translated “‘the flood of the dike” 
or the “bursting of the dike,” it is a favourite 
topic in Islamic myth and legend. 

The contemporary small town of Ma’rib, 
principally constructed of stones from the an- 
cient Sabaean ruins and standing upon a fall 
(a stratified archaeological mound), is a centre 
for Bedouin tribesmen, who pasture flocks of 
camels, sheep, and goats. Some of the coun- 
try’s finest horses are raised in the district. The 
town’s citadel, which stored many inscriptions 
and statues of the pre-Islamic Sabaean period, 
and the finely built ancient temple of the 
moon god were severely damaged in the 
Yemeni civil war of 1962-70. 
15°30’ N, 45°20’ E 

‘map, Yemen (San‘a) 19:1084 

-Sabaean capital development 1: 1044a; 
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‘Sudd- -al- Arim Dam of ancient times 5:441b 


Maribel, - Argentine periodical published 
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Maribo, city, Storstr@ms amtskommune 
(county), central Lolland Island, Denmark, 
on Maribo S@ (lake). The city grew up around 
an early 1S5th-century Bridgettine convent, the 
chapel of which survives as the cathedral of 
the Lolland-Falster diocese. The Diocesan 
Museum displays prehistoric and medieval ar- 
tifacts and a collection of Danish paintings. 
The Maribo district is famous for its cheese 
and has old-established sugar refineries. Pop. 
(1970 est.) city, 5,235; mun., 12,305. 

54°46’ N, 11°31’ E 

-map, Denmark 5:582 
Maribor, German MARBURG, industrial town 
and the political and economic centre of 
northern Slovenia, Yugoslavia, on the Drava 
River near the Austrian border. A popular re- 
sort and winter-sports centre, it lies between 
the Pohorje and Slovenske Gorice mountains. 
Though it is the centre of a fertile region spe- 
cializing in apple and grape growing, it is one 
of the largest industrial cities in Yugoslavia. 
Heavy industry is dominant: chemicals, engi- 
neering, electrical and aluminum industries, 
and truck manufacture. 

A settlement existed in Roman times, but the 
present town grew from the 12th century, be- 
ing first documented in 1147, From 1209 it de- 
veloped as a Habsburg trade centre, and it 
has a long history as a focal point of German 
culture and as a Christian bastion against the 
Turks. With the building of the Vienna- 
Trieste railway in the 1840s, Maribor was 
revitalized. During World War II the town 
was subjected to an intense program of Ger- 
manization until its liberation in 1945 by 
Yugoslav partisans. 

Historic structures include a 12th-century 
cathedral with many later additions, a 15th- 
century fortress famous for its sculptures and 
frescoes, the St. Madeleine Church (1288; re- 
built 1788), and a monument recalling the 
great plague of 1680. Pop, (1971 prelim.) 
97,167. 
46°33’ N, 15°39’ E 
‘map, Yugoslavia 19:1100 
Marica (Balkan Peninsula): see Maritsa Riv- 
er. 


Maricao, town and municipality, western 
Puerto Rico, in the west outliers of the Cor- 
dillera Central. The town, on the highway 11 
mi (18 km) east of Mayagiiez, is a coffee-trad- 
ing centre. Pop. (1970) town, 1,492. 

18°11’ N, 66°59’ W 

-area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Marici, Japanese MARISHI-TEN, Tibetan ’oD- 
ZER-CAN-MA, in Mahayana Buddhist mytholo- 
gy, the goddess of the dawn. Marici (San- 
skrit: “‘ray of light’’) is usually shown riding 
on seven pigs and with three heads, one of 
which is that of a sow. In Tibet she is invoked 
at sunrise and though not as popular a god- 
dess as Tara has many shrines dedicated to 
her. Each of the abbesses of the convent of 
Samding (Bsam-l ding) on Lake Yamdok are 
said to be successive incarnations of Marici. 
She is also known in Tibet in several terrifying 
and hideous forms, with three or six heads 
and wearing ornaments of skulls. 


Maricopa: see Yuman Indians, 


Marico River, main headstream (with the 
Crocodile River) of the Limpopo River, in 
west Transvaal, South Africa; it flows gener- 
ally north through the Marico Valley and is 
about 130 mi (209 km) long. Its chief town is 
Zeerust. 

23°35 1S; 26°97 1B : 

-map, South Africa 17:62 ~ 

marid (spirit): see “ifrit. 

Marie, in Polish MARIA LESZCZYNSKA (b. June 
23, 1703, Breslau, Silesia, now Wroctaw, Pol. 
—d. June 24, 1768, Versailles, Fr.), queen 
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consort of King Louis XV of France (ruled 
1715-74). Although she had no direct influ- 
ence on French politics, her Polish dynastic 
connections involved France in a European 
conflict that resulted in the eventual annexa- 
tion of Lorraine by France. 

Marie’s father, Stanistaw Leszczynski, was 
elected King Stanislaw I of Poland in 1704. 
After he was deposed in 1709, he settled with 
Marie at Wissembourg. In the hope of quickly 
obtaining an heir to the French throne, Louis 
XV’s chief minister, the Duc de Bourbon, be- 
trothed the 15-year-old king to Marie in 1725, 


i, 
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Marie, queen of France, detail from a 
pastel by Jean de la Tour (1719-82); in 
the Louvre, Paris 


Giraudon 


The marriage took place at Fontainebleau on 
September 5. Marie bore Louis 10 children 
between 1727 and 1737, but only one of her 
two sons—the dauphin Louis—survived in- 
fancy. In 1733 France entered the War of the 
Polish Succession against Austria in support 
of Stanistaw’s claims to the Polish throne; 
Stanislaw was made duke of Lorraine by the 
treaty that ended the conflict (1738). Mean- 
while, Louis XV, having lost interest in his 
queen, was lavishing his attentions on a 
succession of mistresses. Marie’s marital un- 
happiness was intensified by the death of the 
Dauphin in 1765. In accordance with the 
treaty of 1738, Lorraine became a part of 
France when her father died in the following 
yea A. Leroy’s Marie Leczinska appeared in 
-marital interests and problems 14:788h 


Marie (b. Oct. 29, 1875, Eastwell Park, Kent 
—d. July 18, 1938, Sinaia, Romania), queen 
consort of King Ferdinand I of Romania; she 
played an important eet in re him to 
join the Allies in World W: 

The daughter of Alfred, sri of Edinburgh, 
and a granddaughter both of England’s Queen 
Victoria and of Tsar Alexander II of Russia, 
Princess Marie married Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, then crown prince of Ro- 
mania, in January 1893. When Ferdinand 
became king (October 1914) shortly after the 
outbreak of World War I, Marie first en- 
couraged him in his wait-and-see policy on the 
question of Romanian intervention, but her 
own pro-British, pro-Russian sympathies 


Marie of Romania 
H. Roger-Viollet 


helped pave the way for Romania’s eventual 
entry into the war on the side of the Allies 
(1916). During the war she showed consider- 


able heroism as a Red Cross nurse and helped - 


preserve troop morale during the national 
military disasters of 1917. In October 1922, 
after long delays, she was finally crowned 
queen, and Ferdinand king, of Greater Ro- 
mania at Alba Iulia. After the death of Ferdi- 
nand in 1927, she was passed over in the for- 
mation of a regency for her young grandson 
Michael and largely retired from public life. 
Through the following years she wrote several 
personal and literary works, including an au- 
tobiography, The Story of My Life, 2 vol. 
(1934-1935). 


Marie, 12th-century countess of Champagne. 
women’s status in the Middle Ages 12:148c 


Marie I, King: see David de Mayrena, Ma- 
rie-Charles. 


Marie, Pierre (b. Sept. 9, 1853, Paris—d. 
April 13, 1940, Paris), pioneer neurologist 
whose discovery that growth disorders are 
caused by pituitary disease contributed to the 
modern science of endocrinology. A student 
of the famous French neurologist Jean Char- 
cot at the Salpétriére Hospital, Paris (1885), 
he published the first description of acromeg- 
aly (1886), a condition characterized by over- 
growth of bone tissue such as that of the nose, 
jaws, fingers, and toes, tracing the disease to a 
tumor of the pituitary gland, at the base of 
the brain. 

He first described pulmonary osteoarthropa- 
thy (1890; inflammation of the bones and 
joints of the four limbs, often secondary to 
chronic conditions of the lungs and heart), 
hereditary cerebellar ataxia, also known as 
Marie’s ataxia (1893; a disease in young 
adults characterized by a failure of muscular 
coordination caused by an atrophy of the 
cerebellum); and (with Charcot) a type of 
progressive muscular atrophy known as the 
“Charcot-Marie type.” He served as profes- 
sor of neurology at the University of Paris 
from 1907 to 1925. 


Marie-Amélie (de Bourbon-Sicilies) (b. 
April 26, 1782, Caserta, Italy—d. March 24, 
1866, Claremont, Surrey), queen of Louis- 


; \i x 
i \k Ws 
Marie-Amélie, detail of a portrait by F.X. 
Winterhalter (1805-73); in the Chateau de 
Versailles 


Giraudon 


Philippe, king of France (1830-48). She took 
no interest in politics and devoted her life to 
her husband and the bringing up of her eight 
children. The daughter of Ferdinand IV of 
Naples (later Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies) 
and Queen Maria Carolina, she was given a 
religious education, She married the exiled 
Louis-Philippe, then duc d’Orléans, on Nov. 
25, 1809, at Palermo. She went with him to 
France when Louis XVIII became king after 
Napoleon’s 1814 downfall, but she fled to En- 
gland during the Hundred Days (1815) and re- 
turned to Paris in 1817. When Louis-Philippe 
ascended the throne in 1830, she lived in fear 
of a new revolution and avoided public life. 
Nie the abdication of Louis-Philippe in Feb- 

ry 1848, they went to England. She was 
widowed 1 in 1850. Her Journal was published 
in two volumes (1938-43), 


Marie-Antoinette (b. Nov. 2, 1755, Vienna 
—d. Oct. 16, 1793, Paris), queen consort of 
King Louis XVI of France (ruled 1774-93); 
by refusing to accept the constitutional restric- 
tions imposed on her husband during the early 


Marie-Antoinette, detail of a portrait by 
Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun (1755-1842); in 
the Chateau de Versailles 


Cliche Musees Nationaux 


years of the French Revolution, she contribut- 
ed to the popular unrest that led to the 
overthrow of the monarchy in August 1792. 

The 11th daughter of the Holy Roman em- 
peror Francis I and Maria Theresa, Marie- 
Antoinette was married in 1770 to the dau- 
phin Louis, grandson of France’s King Louis 
XV (ruled 1715-74). The match was designed 
to strengthen France’s alliance with Austria, 
but the anti-Austrian prejudices current in 
France prevented Marie-Antoinette from win- 
ning acceptance in her adopted country. The 
timid, uninspiring Louis proved to be an inat- 
tentive husband; and by the time he ascended 
the throne in 1774, Marie-Antoinette had 
withdrawn into the companionship of a small 
circle of frivolous court favourites. 

At first the Queen was interested in politics 
only as a means of securing favours for her 
friends; the efforts she made to advance Aus- 
trian interests were blocked by the King and 
his ministers. Her extravagant court expendi- 
tures contributed—although to a minor de- 
gree—to the huge debt incurred by the French 
state in the 1770s and 1780s, and her close as- 
sociations with the more dissipated members 
of the court aristocracy prompted her enemies 
to circulate slanderous reports of her alleged 
extramarital affairs. These vilifications cul- 
minated in the Affair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace (1785-86), in which the Queen was un- 
justly accused of having formed an immoral 
relationship with a cardinal. The scandal dis- 
credited the monarchy and encouraged the 
nobles to oppose vigorously (1787-88) all the 
financial reforms advocated by the King’s 
ministers. : 

During these crises, as in those to come, Ma- 
rie-Antoinette proved to be stronger and more 
decisive than her husband. By the time the 
Revolution broke out in 1789, she was exert- 
ing a powerful influence in the royal councils. 
After a crowd stormed the Bastille on July 14, 
the Queen failed to convince Louis to take ref- 
uge with his army at Metz. In August-Sep- 
tember, however, she successfully prodded 
him to resist the attempts of the revolutionary 
National Assembly to abolish feudalism and 
restrict the royal prerogative. As a result, she 
became the main target of the popular agita- 
tors, who attributed to her the celebrated and 
callous remark concerning the poor: “If they 
have no bread, let them eat cake!” In October 
1789 popular pressure compelled the royal 
family to return from Versailles to Paris, 
where they became hostages of the Re olu- 
tionary movement. Six months later Mar 


Pa 


Antoinette opened secret communications 
with the Comte de Mirabeau, a prominent 
member of the National Assembly who hoped 
to restore the authority of the crown. Never- 
theless, her mistrust of Mirabeau prevented 
the King from following his advice. After 
Mirabeau died in April 1791, she turned for 
assistance to a group of émigrés (nobles in ex- 
ile). They arranged for the King and Queen to 
escape from Paris on the night of June 20, but 
Revolutionary forces apprehended the royal 
couple at Varennes (June 25) and escorted 
them back to Paris. 

Marie-Antoinette then attempted to shore 
up the rapidly deteriorating position of the 
crown by opening secret negotiations with 
Antoine Barnave, leader of the constitutional 
monarchist faction in the Assembly. Barnave 
persuaded the King to publicly accept the new 
constitution (September 1791); but the Queen 
undermined Barnave’s position by privately 
urging her brother, the Holy Roman emperor 
Leopold II, to conduct a counter-revolution- 
ary crusade against France. Leopold avoided 
acceding to her demands. After France de- 
clared war on Austria in April 1792, Marie- 
Antoinette’s continuing intrigues with the 


‘Austrians further enraged the French. Popu- 


lar hatred of the Queen provided impetus to 
the insurrection that overthrew the monarchy 
on Aug, 10, 1792. 

Marie-Antoinette spent the remainder of her 
life in Parisian prisons. Louis XVI was execut- 


‘ed on orders from the National Convention in 


January 1793, and in August the Queen was 
put in solitary confinement in the Concierge- 
rie. Despite her sufferings, her courage re- 
mained unshaken. She was brought before the 
Revolutionary tribunal on Oct. 14, 1793, and 
guillotined two days later. 

Louis-Joseph, the first son of Louis XVI and 
Marie-Antoinette, died in June 1789; their 
second son, who became the titular king of 
France (as Louis XVII) upon Louis XVI’s 
ea died in a Parisian prison in June 

195% 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Charles Kunstler, La Vie privée 
de Marie-Antoinette (1938; The Personal Life of 
Marie-Antoinette, 1940); André Castelot, Marie- 
Antoinette (1957). 

-Leopold II’s diplomacy 2:460e 
-Louis XVI and French Revolution of 

1789 11:124c 

-Maria Theresa’s relationship and 

admonition 11:495f 

-Mirabeau’s double role 12:269a 
scandal involvement and unpopularity 7:646g 


Marieberg faience, Swedish tin-glazed 
earthenware produced on the island of 
Kungsholmen not far from Stockholm from 


Marieberg faience “terrace vase,’ c. 
1765; in the Victoria an Albert Museum, 
‘ London — 


sy of the pee and Albert Museum, London; 
_ EB Inc. 


around 1759 until 1788. When the Marieberg 
factory, founded by Johann Eberhard Ludwig 
Ehrenreich, encountered financial difficulties 
in 1766, Ehrenreich was succeeded by the 
Frenchman Pierre Berthevin. In 1769 Berthe- 
vin left and Henrik Sten became director. In 
1782 Marieberg was sold to its rival Ror- 
strand (see ROrstrand faience), and in 1788 it 
closed. 

Unlike Rorstrand, Marieberg faience from 
the very beginning used brilliant overglaze 
colours. One of its specialties was a marbled 
glaze in unusual colours such as black, blue, 
violet, red, yellow, and brown. Transfer print- 
ing (g.v.), which was introduced by Anders 
Stenman, who had come from RO6rstrand, was 
mainly in evidence during the period when 
Sten was manager. The factory produced tu- 
reens with applied fruit and flowers. Its most 
original production, almost verging on the ec- 
centric, is the Rococo “terrace vase,” which is 
supposed to have been the creation of Ehren- 
reich himself; it is a vase decorated with ap- 
plied flowers, standing on a base consisting of 
a flight of steps set on rocks, at the foot of 
which an animal was sometimes lying. 

Marieberg also produced a cream-coloured 
earthenware, or creamware (q.v.), called Flint- 
porslin, which closely resembled the English 
original. Porcelain was also produced by the 
factory. See also Marieberg porcelain. 


Marieberg porcelain, Swedish porcelain 
produced by a factory on the island of Kungs- 
holmen, which also made cream-coloured 
earthenware and tin-glazed earthenware, or 
faience (see Marieberg faience). Porcelain, 
however, was made only for about 20 years, 
from the time Pierre Berthevin became 
manager in 1766 until 1788. It is even more 
reminiscent of French porcelain than the fa- 
ience produced by Marieberg during the same 
period because Berthevin had come from the 
Mennecy factory, near Paris, which made a 
soft-paste porcelain of a particularly light and 
transparent quality, almost like opalin glass. 
Soft-paste porcelain was made by Marieberg 
until 1777, when, with the help of Jacob Dor- 
tu, a hard- -paste porcelain was produced. Un- 
der Berthevin and more extensively under 
Henrik Sten, who became his successor in 
1769, transfer printing (g.v.) was used to deco- 
rate the porcelain, 

In 1782 Marieberg was bought out by its ri- 
sie a Rorstrand factory and was closed in 

788. 


-Scandinavian ceramics production 14:914f 


Marie Byrd Land, an unclaimed region of 
Antarctica, borders on the South Pacific 
Ocean and extends from the Ross Sea and Ice 
Shelf (west) to Ellsworth Land (east). The 
barren, ice-capped region averages 2,600- 
6,500 ft (800-2,000 m) above sea level in alti- 
tude, except along its mountainous coast, 
where in the Flood and Executive Committee 
ranges there are several peaks over 11,000 ft. 
Discovered in 1929 by the U.S. naval com- 
mander and explorer Richard E. Byrd and 
named by him in honour of his wife, it was 
first mapped and surveyed by a co-worker, 
Paul A. Siple, in 1935. The U.S. research 
base, Byrd Station, is located there. 
‘discovery by Byrd’s expedition 3:542d 

‘map, Antarctica 1:950 


Marie-Caroline de Bourbon-Sicile: see 
Berry (Marie-Caroline de Bourbon-Sicile), 
Duchesse de. 


Marié-Davy, E.H. (1820-93), French physi- 
cist. 
-submarine periscope invention 17:752d 


Marie de France (fi. late 12th century), ear- 
liest known French woman poet, creator of 
the lai Breton, verse narratives on romantic 
and magical themes that perhaps inspired the 
musical /ais of the later trouvéres, and author 
of Aesopic and other fables, called Ysopets. 
Her works, of considerable charm and talent, 


- were probably written in England. What little 


is known about her is taken or inferred from 
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her writings and from a possible allusion or 
two in contemporary authors. 

From a line in the epilogue to her fables, 
“Marie ai nun [name], si sui de France,” 
Claude Fauchet (1581) drew the name by 
which she has since been known. The same 
epilogue states that her fables were trans- 
lated from, or based on, an English source for 
a Count William, usually identified as William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (died 1226), or 
sometimes as William Marshal, earl of Pem- 
ee ad 146-1219). Her /ais were dedicated to 

“noble” king, presumably Henry II of En- 
lend (reigned 1154-89), though it is some- 
times thought that this was Henry’s son, the 
Young King (died 1183). Her version of L’Es- 
purgatoire Seint Patriz (“St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory’’) was based on the Latin text (c. 1185) of 
Henry of Saltrey. 

Every conjecture about her has been hotly 
debated: her identity (was she Marie, the half- 
sister of Henry II, who became abbess of 
Shaftesbury?), the chronological order of her 
works, and the sources of the /ais. She wrote 
that her 12 narrative Jais, in octosyllabic’ 
rhymed couplets, were based on old Breton 
lays, Celtic in origin. These /Jais varied in 
length from the 118 lines of Chevrefoil (“The 
Honeysuckle’), an episode in the Tristan sto- 
ry, to the 1,184 lines of Eliduc, a story of the 
devotion of a first wife whose husband brings 
a second wife from overseas. In her treatment 
of the Jai, she develops her analyses of love 
problems against varying backgrounds of 
realism and fairy tale and displays interest in 
contemporary affairs and manners. 

- Anglo-Norman lais and fabliaux 10:1106a 
-fable and Greco-Roman tale 

compilation 7:135e 
-women’s status in the Middle Ages 12:148c 


Marie de Médicis (b. April 26, 1573, Flor- 
ence—d. July 3, 1642, Cologne), queen con- 
sort of King Henry IV of France (ruled 1589- 
1610) and, from 1610 to 1614, regent for her 


Marie de Médicis, detail of a portrait by Peter Paul 
Rubens (1577-1640); in the Prado, Madrid 


H. Roger-Viollet 


son, King Louis XIII (ruled 1610-43). She 
was the daughter of Francesco de’ Medici, 
grand duke of Tuscany, and Joanna of 
Austria. Shortly after Henry IV divorced his 
wife, Margaret, he married Marie (October 

1600) in order to obtain a large dowry that 
would help him pay his debts. In 1601 Marie 
gave birth to the dauphin Louis (the future 
Louis XIII), and during the following eight 
years she bore the King five more children. 
Nevertheless, their relationship was strained. 
Marie resented Henry’s endless infidelities, 
and the King despised her unscrupulous Flor- 
entine favourites, Concino Concini and his 
wife Leonara. Upon the assassination of 
Henry IV (May 14, 1610) the Parlement of 
Paris proclaimed Marie regent for young King 
Louis XIII. 

Guided by Concino (now the marquis d’An- 
cre), Marie reversed Henry’s anti-Spanish 
policy. She squandered the state’s revenues 
and made humiliating concessions to the re- 
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bellious nobles. Although Louis XIII came of 
age to rule in September 1614, Marie and An- 
cre ignored him and continued to govern in his 
name. On April 24, 1617, Louis’s favourite, 
Charles d’Albert de Luynes, had Ancre assas- 
sinated. Marie was then exiled to Blois, but in 
February 1619 she escaped and raised a re- 
volt. Her principal adviser, the future Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, negotiated the peace by 
which she was allowed to set up her court at 
Angers. Richelieu again won favourable terms 
for her after the defeat of her second rebellion 
(August 1620). Readmitted to the King’s 
council in 1622, Marie obtained a cardinal’s 
hat for Richelieu, and in August 1624 she per- 
suaded Louis to make him chief minister. 
Richelieu, however, did not intend to be 
dominated by Marie. He enraged her by re- 
jecting the Franco-Spanish alliance and ally- 
ing France with Protestant powers. By 1628 
Marie was the Cardinal’s worst enemy. In the 
crisis known as the Day of the Dupes (Nov. 
10, 1630), she demanded that Louis dismiss 
the minister. Louis stood by Richelieu and in 
February 1631 banished Marie to Compiégne. 
She fled to Brussels in the Spanish Nether- 
lands in July 1631 and never returned to 
France. Eleven years later she died destitute. 

Marie de Médicis built the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace in Paris, and in 1622-24 the Flemish artist 
Peter Paul Rubens decorated its galleries with 
21 paintings, portraying the events of her life, 
that rank among his finest work. 

-commedia dell’arte patronage 4:984b 

‘culinary art advancement 7:941c 
‘marriage to Henry IV 8:774g 
‘Medici family alliances 11:822a; table 817 
‘regency for Louis XIII 7:632e 
-Richelieu’s rise to power 15:831f passim 

to 833c 

-Rubens’ painting commission 16:3b 


Marie-Galante, island in the east Caribbean 
Sea lying 16 mi (26 km) southeast of Guade- 
loupe (an overseas département of France), of 
which it is a dependency. It is of coral and 
limestone structure and is round in shape, 
measuring some 10 mi (16 km) across; it has 
an area of about 61 sq mi (158 sq km). The 
chief town is Grand-Bourg (pop. [1974] 3,- 
332). Marie-Galante suffers occasional 
droughts. The island was discovered in 1493 
by Christopher Columbus, who named it after 
his ship “Maria Galanda.” It was first settled 
by the French and, after frequent changes of 
ownership between them and the British, re- 
mained French from 1816. Sugar factories at 
Grand Anse are the main economic factor. 
Pop. (1974) 15,912. 
15°56’ N, 61°16’ W 
-Columbus’ voyage and discovery 4:940e; 

map 939 
‘map, Guadeloupe 8:452 


Mariehamn in Swedish, MAARIANHAMINA in 
Finnish, city, administrative centre of Ah- 
venanmaan maakunta (Ahvenanmaa autono- 
mous province), southwestern Finland, on the 
island of Aland in the Baltic Sea, west of Hel- 
sinki. Founded in 1861, it is the chief port and 
the only city of Ahvenanmaa. 

Its inhabitants, who speak Swedish, depend 
on fishing and shipping for their livelihood. A 
renowned local fleet, once numbering 30 ships 
involved mainly in the grain trade with Aus- 
tralia, has greatly diminished since World 
War II; but the two bays—Svibyviken and 
Slemmern—are still active ports, serving 
steamers to Turku (Swedish, Abo) and Stock- 
holm. The city has become a resort area that 
abounds with gardens, parks, and beaches. 
Pop. (1975 est.) mun., 9,638, 
60°06’ N, 19°57’ E 
‘map, Finland 7:305 
Marie-Louise (b. Dec. 12, 1791, Vienna—d. 
Dec. 17, 1847, Parma, Italy), Austrian prin- 
cess who became the second wife of the 
French emperor Napoleon I and later duchess 
of Parma, 


Marie-Louise, a member of the House of 
Habsburg, was the eldest daughter of the 
Holy Roman emperor Francis II and Maria 
Theresa of Naples-Sicily and niece of Marie- 


Marie-Louise, detail of a portrait by 
Joseph Franque; in the Chateau de 
Versailles 

Alinari 


Antoinette, queen of France. Klemens von 
Metternich, the Austrian statesman, seems to 
have suggested her to Napoleon, who was 
looking for a wife with royal blood and had 
already decided to dissolve his childless mar- 
riage with the empress Josephine. The match 
was arranged in February 1810, Marie-Louise 
was married to Napoleon at Paris on April 
1-2. On March 20, 1811, she bore him the 
long-desired heir, the king of Rome and the 
future Napoleon II. 

While Napoleon was campaigning in Russia, 
Marie-Louise served as regent for him in Par- 
is. After his first abdication (signed at Fon- 
tainebleau, April 11, 1814), however, she re- 
turned to Vienna with her son. The Treaty of 
Fontainebleau awarded her the duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla with full sov- 
ereignty. She became completely estranged 
from Napoleon when he threatened to abduct 
her forcibly to Elba, where he was in exile. 

In September 1821, soon after Napoleon’s 
death that May, Marie-Louise married Adam 
Adalbert, Graf von Neipperg, having already 
borne him two children. Together they gov- 
erned the duchies more liberally than did 
most other princes in Italy, though some au- 
thorities suggest this resulted more from 
weakness of character than from policy. 

After Neipperg’s death, however, circum- 
stances forced her to countenance the reac- 
tionary administration of her prime minister. 
She married Charles-René, comte de Bom- 
belles, in February 1824. 

-Metternich’s arrangement of marriage 12:63b 
-moderate rule in Parma 9:1158e 
-Talleyrand’s attempt to curb 

Napoleon 17:1005c 


Marie Louise Island, one of the Seychelles 
group, Indian Ocean. Pop, (1971) 10. 

4°21’ S, 55°46’ E 

-Seychelles area and population table 16:611 
Marienbad (Czechoslovakia): see Marianské 
Lazné, 

Marienburg (Poland): see Malbork. 


Marie’s ataxia (disease); see hereditary 
cerebellar ataxia. 


Marie-Striimpell arthritis (disease): see 
spondylitis. 


Marie-Thérése, Spanish MARIA TERESA DE 
AusTRIA (b. Sept. 10, 1638, El Escorial, Spain 
—d. July 30, 1683, Versailles, Fr.), queen con- 
sort of King Louis XIV of France (ruled 
1643-1715). The daughter of King Philip IV 
of Spain and Elizabeth of France, she was be- 
trothed to Louis by the Peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659), which ended a 24-year war between 
France and Spain. Under the terms of the 
pact, she agreed to renounce her claim to 
succession to the Spanish throne in return 


for a large dowry. The couple was married in 
June 1660. On the death of Philip IV and the 
accession of young Charles II to the Spanish 
throne in 1665, Louis XIV claimed that since 
Marie-Thérése’s dowry had never been paid, 
her renunciation was void. Accordingly, he 
conquered part of the Spanish Netherlands in 
his wife’s name (War of Devolution, 1667-68). 
Meanwhile, Marie-Thérése had proved to be 
too dull and uninteresting to hold Louis’s 
affection, A year after their marriage he took 
the first of a succession of royal mistresses. 
The Queen suffered his infidelities in silence, 
and on her death Louis is reported to have 
said, ‘“This is the only trouble she has ever 
caused me.” Of Marie-Thérése’s five children, 
only one, the dauphin Louis (died 1711), lived 
to maturity. 

‘Bourbon claim to Spanish throne 3:80h 
-Franco-Spanish marriage alliance 11:122c 


Marietta, city, north central Georgia, U.S., 
in the Blue Ridge foothills. It was founded in 
1834 as the seat of Cobb County and was 
named for Judge Thomas W. Cobb’s wife. Its 
growth was stimulated by the arrival of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad. The Ken- 
nesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park 
marks the site of a major Civil War battle 
(June 27, 1864), and thousands of soldiers are 
buried in the Marietta National and Confed- 
erate cemeteries. Industrial development was 


The Kolb House near Kolb Farm (site of a Civil War 
battle), Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park 
near Marietta, Ga. 

Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


boosted in 1942 with the opening of a B-29 
bomber plant (reactivated in 1951 by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation for jet aircraft pro- 
duction). The city is the seat of Kennesaw Ju- 
nior College (1966) and Southern Technical 
Institute (1948), an affiliate of the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. Dobbins Air Force 
Base is adjacent to the Lockheed plant. Inc. 
1852. Pop. (1980) 30,805. 

33°57’ N, 84°33’ W 

‘map, United States 18:909 

Marietta, city, southeastern Ohio, U.S., seat 
(1788) of Washington County, at the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. 
Shortly after the construction (1785) of Ft. 
Harmar, Revolutionary War general Rufus 
Putnam and his pioneer group, the Ohio 
Company of Associates, arrived to make the 
first permanent settlement in Ohio (April 7, 
1788); it was named to honour Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. On July 15, 1788, Ar- 
thur St. Clair was installed there as the first 
governor of the Northwest Territory, of which 
Marietta became the first capital (a stone 
memorial [1937] by the sculptor Gutzon Bor- 
glum commemorates the event). The Ohio 
(ee distributed land grants to new set- 
tlers. — 

The Indian War of 1791-95 brought hard- 
ships to the settlers, but the city survived to 
become a typical river town shipping agricul- 
tural produce to New Orleans. For a genera- 
tion after the Civil War it was the centre of an 
important oil and gas area. 

The city is now an important agricultural 
centre with some diversified industrial devel- 
opment; manufactures include chemicals — 
(especially plastics), metal alloys, grindstones, — 
safes, concrete, and office equipment. 


ta College was established in 1835. The Cam- 
pus Martius State Museum includes the re- 
stored home of Rufus Putnam, the Ohio 
Company Land Office (1788), and the River 
Museum. The Mound Cemetery contains a 
30-ft-high (9-m) conical prehistoric mound 
and the graves of 24 Revolutionary officers. 
The stern-wheeler ‘““W.P. Snyder, Jr.,” in use 
from 1918 to 1955, is permanently moored in 
the Muskingum. Pop. (1980) 16,467. 

39°25’ N, 81°27’ W 

‘historical importance 13:518e 

Mariette, Auguste (-Ferdinand-Francois) 
(b. Feb. 11, 1821, Boulogne, Fr.—d. Jan. 19, 
1881, Cairo), archaeologist who conducted 
major excavations throughout Egypt, reveal- 
ing, in particular, much about the earlier peri- 
ods of Egyptian history. He joined the Egyp- 


Mariette 
H. Roger-Viollet 


tian department of the Louvre in 1849 and in 
the following year travelled to Egypt to ob- 
tain ancient manuscripts. Instead, he began 
excavating at Saqqarah, an area that included 
part of the burial grounds of ancient Mem- 
phis. There he unearthed the Avenue of the 
Sphinxes and the Sarapeum, a temple contain- 
ing the tombs of sacred bulls, making Saqqa- 
rah a focus for archaeological study. He re- 
mained in Egypt four years, continuing exca- 
vations and dispatching most of what he 
found to the Louvre, where he became cura- 
tor upon his return to France. 

Accepting the position of conservator of 
monuments from the Egyptian government, 
Mariette in 1858 settled in Egypt, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. He eliminated 
unauthorized excavation, thereby securing a 
virtual monopoly on archaeological investiga- 
tion, and he restricted the sale and export of 
antiquities in order to preserve new discover- 
ies for the Egyptian nation. In 1859 Mariette 
succeeded in persuading the Ottoman viceroy 
of Egypt to establish a museum at Bulaq, near 
Cairo, to house what became the world’s fore- 
most repository of Egyptian antiquities, the 
Egyptian Museum. 

Among his discoveries was one of the finest 
examples of Egyptian temple architecture, the 
temple of Seti I. He also studied the pyramid 
fields of Saqqarah and the burial grounds of 
Maydim, Abydos, and Thebes. He unearthed 
the great temples of Dandarah and Edfu and 
carried out excavations at al-Karnak, Dayr 
al-Bahri, Tanis, and, in The Sudan, Gebel 
Barkal. Under his direction the great Sphinx 
was bared to the rock level; the wall paintings 
found in a tomb at Saqqarah provided a de- 
tailed panorama of life in the Old Kingdom 


- (c. 2686-c. 2160 Bc). 


His published works include Abydos (1869), 
Apercu de histoire d Egypte (1874; “Survey 
of the History of Egypt’), and Les Mastabas 
del’ Ancien Empire (1889, ed. by Gaston Mas- 
pero; “The Mastabas of the Old Kingdom’), 
Mariette also suggested the plot for Giuseppe 


 Verdi’s opera Aida 


-archaeological research development 1:1079a 
‘archaeological responsibility in Egypt 6:462h 


_Marigalante (island, Caribbean Sea): see 


Marie-Galante. 


Marigalante, also known as the SANTA 
MARIA, Spanish flagship of explorer Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

‘Columbus voyage history 4:938e 


Marignac, Jean-Charles-Galinard de (b. 
April 24, 1817, Geneva—d. April 15, 1894, 
Geneva), chemist whose work with atomic 
weights suggested the possibility of isotopes 
and the packing fraction of nuclei and whose 
study of the rare-earth elements led to his dis- 
covery of ytterbium (Yb) in 1878 and co-dis- 
covery of gadolinium (Gd) in 1880 

After studying at the Paris Polytechnic 
School and School of Mines, he worked for a 
year with Justus von Liebig at Giessen, in 
modern West Germany. He became professor 
of chemistry (1841) and of mineralogy (1845) 
at Geneva, posts he held until his retirement 
(1878) from the university. In establishing the 
formula of silica as SiO2, he made a substan- 
tial contribution to mineralogy, His prepara- 
tion of silicotungstic acid was one of the first 
examples of a complex inorganic acid. 


Marignano, Battle of (Sept. 13-14, 1515), 
Franco-Venetian victory over Swiss mercenar- 
ies in the first Italian campaign of Francis I of 
France. Fought near the village of Marignano 


’ (modern Melegnano), 10 miles southeast of 


Milan, the battle resulted in the French recov- 
ery of Milan and in the conclusion of the 
peace treaty of Geneva (Nov. 7, 1515) be- 
tween France and the Swiss Confederation. 
Determined to conquer the duchy of Milan, 
Francis I allied himself with Venice and 
crossed the Alps via the previously 1inexploit- 
ed route Col de l’Argentiére (Col de Larche; 
Maddalena). The French forces seized Nova- 
ra and proceeded toward Milan, which was 
defended by its Swiss allies. On September 13 
the Swiss advanced against the French posi- 
tion near Marignano and attacked across the 
marshy ground separating the armies but 
withdrew somewhat by midnight. The next 
day, after eight hours of inconclusive fighting, 
the French were reinforced by Venetian caval- 
ry and forced the Swiss to retreat. 
-Francis I’s conquest of Milan 7:684c 
-Swiss Confederation defeat 17:882d 


Marignolli, Giovanni dei (b. before 1290, 
Florence, fl. 1338-57), Franciscan friar and 
one of four legates sent to the court of the 
Mongol emperor of China Togon-temiir at 
Khanbaliq (Peking); his notes on the journey, 
though fragmentary, contain vivid descrip- 
tions that established him among the notable 
travellers to the Far East in the 14th century. 
The mission left the papal city of Avignon, 
now in southeast France, in December 1338 
and spent the winter of 1339-40 at the court 
of Muhammad Uzbek, khan of the Golden 
Horde (the autonomous western region of the 
Mongol empire). 

From the Khan’s capital at Sarai on the Vol- 
ga, near modern Volgograd in the Russian 
S.F.S.R., the legates crossed the steppes to 
Almarikh (now Kuldja, Sinkiang Uighur Au- 
tonomous Region, China), where they built a 
church, and reached Khanbaliq in May or 
June 1342. There Marignolli remained for 
three or four years, after which he travelled 
through eastern China until his departure in 
December 1347. He reached Coilum (modern 
Quilon, now in Kerala, India), during Easter 
week, 1348, and founded a Catholic church 
there. He visited the shrine of St. Thomas, 
near Madras, as well as the kingdom of Saba, 
which he identified with the biblical Sheba but 
which seems to have been Java. Detained in 
Ceylon, he was stripped of the gifts and East- 
ern rarities that he was carrying home but 
nevertheless was able to gather information 
on the country and its inhabitants. He re- 
turned to Avignon (1353) by way of the Per- 
sian Gulf city of Hormuz, also visiting 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Jerusalem. In 1354- 


55, while serving as chaplain to the emperor 


Charles IV, he was engaged in revising the an- 
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nals of Bohemia, interpolating them with 
recollections of his Asian travel. An English 
translation of the recollections, with bio- 
graphical and introductory remarks, appears 
in Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thith- 
er (1866). 

-Yiian dynasty’s reception of mission 4:345g 


Marigny, Enguerrand de (b. 1260, Lyons- 
la-Forét, in Normandy, Fr.—d. April 11/30, 
1315, Paris), powerful chamberlain to the 
French king Philip IV the Fair, who depended 
heavily on Marigny’s advice on foreign policy 
and on relations between king and church. 
Marigny was described as the man who knew 
all the King’s secrets and who encouraged 
Philip to make drastic departures from his fa- 
ther’s foreign policy. 

Equerry to Hugues de Bouville (Philip IV’s 
chamberlain), Marigny became in 1298 chief 
bread bearer to the queen, Joan of Navarre, 
whose goddaughter, Jeanne de Saint-Martin, 
he married. After 1302 Marigny’s rise was 
rapid. Knighted, and later created comte de 
Longeville, he became grand chamberlain to 
the King, was sent to preside over the Nor- 
man exchequer in 1306, and subsequently 
became surintendant des finances et des bati- 
ments and capitaine of the Louvre. His power 
reached its zenith in the years 1313-14, when 
he was in charge of the royal treasury and of 
the newer auditing department, the chambre 
des comptes, imposing on them a unified rule. 
On Aug. 1, 1314, he addressed an assembly at 
Paris on the financial difficulties arising from 
Philip’s renewal of war with Flanders. 

Generally unpopular, both with the nobility 
and with the bourgeoisie, and associated with 
the policy of heavy taxation and debasement 
of the coinage, Marigny also incurred the spe- 
cial enmity of the King’s brother, Charles of 
Valois. In the last few months of Philip’s reign 
a commission was nominated to examine 
Marigny’s administration of the finances. Af- 
ter the accession of Philip’s son Louis X, the 
membership of the commission was changed 
to include many of Marigny’s enemies, includ- 
ing Charles of Valois. Nevertheless, the ac- 
counts were found to be in order. Charles of 
Valois then made further similar charges 
against Marigny, who was arrested and 
confined successively in the Louvre, the Tem- 
ple, and the keep of Vincennes. King Louis 
was inclined merely to banish Marigny; but 
Charles of Valois then accused the minister of 
sorcery, and immediate execution was or- 
dered. Marigny was hanged on the public gal- 
lows at Montfaucon, just to the northeast of 
Paris. In 1317 his body was taken down and 
buried in the Chartreux at Paris. 


marigold, plant of the genus Tagetes of the 
family Asteraceae, about 30 species of annual 


African marigold (Tagetes erecta) 
Derek Fell 
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herbs native to southwestern North America, 
tropical America, and South America. The 
name marigold also refers to the pot marigold 
(genus Calendula) and unrelated plants of sev- 
eral families. African marigold (7. erecta), 
French marigold (T. patula), and several other 
species are grown as garden ornamentals, al- 
though most species have strong- -scented 
leaves. Members of the genus Tagetes have at- 
tractive yellow, orange, or red flowers that are 
solitary or clustered; leaves opposite each 
other on the stem that usually are finely cut; 
and bracts (leaflike structures) that form a 
cup-shaped base below each flower head. 
-Asterales order description 2:213c 


marihuana, or MARUUANA: see cannabis. 
Mariinsky Theatre: see Kirov Ballet. 


Mari language, also called CHEREMIS, mem- 
ber of the Finno-Ugric division of the Uralic 
language family, spoken by about 500,000 
persons, primarily in the Mari A.S.S.R. of the 
U.S.S.R. There are three major dialects of 
Mari; these are the Meadow dialect, spoken 
north of the Volga River; the Hill, or Moun- 
tain, dialect, spoken south of the Volga; be- 
tween the Volga and Sura rivers; and the 
Eastern dialect, spoken east of the Kama Riv- 
er. The Meadow and Hill dialects are very 
similar but are bases for distinct literary lan- 
guages. The linguistic and cultural history of 
Mari has been closely tied to that of its closest 
Uralic neighbours, Mordvin and the Permic 
languages. For linguistic characteristics, see 
Finno-Ugric languages. 
-history and location 18:1026h; tables 1024 
-Uralic languages distribution map 18:1023 
-Uralic syntax and morphology 

comparison 18:1030c passim to 1032a 


Marilia, city, west central Sado Paulo state, 
Brazil, lies between the Aguapei and Peixe riv- 
ers in the highlands at 2,139 ft (652 m) above 
sea level. Founded in 1611, it was made the 
seat of a municipality and given city status in 
1928. Agriculture (rice, coffee, and cotton), 
livestock raising, and lumbering are regional 
activities. Marilia’s industries extract nonfer- 
rous minerals and manufacture foodstuffs, li- 
quor, and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, These goods are shipped to Sado 
Paulo, the state capital, about 320 mi (515 
km) southeast, and other cities in the state, by 
rail, road, and air. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 73,165. 
22°13’ S, 49°56’ W 

-map, Brazil 3:124 
Marillac, Saint Louise de (b. Aug. 12, 
1591, Paris/Ferriéres, Fr.—d. March 15, 
1660, Paris), cofounder with St. Vincent de 
Paul of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, a congregation of laywomen 
dedicated to teaching and hospital work. Poor 
health prevented her from joining the strict 
order of Poor Clares, and in 1613 she married 
Antoine Le Gras (secretary to Queen Marie 
de Médicis of France), by whom Louise had a 
son, Michel. Widowed in 1625, she had al- 
ready chosen Vincent as her spiritual guide, 
and he encouraged her to undertake charita- 
ble works, She trained girls in the spiritual life 
and taught them to assist in visiting, feeding, 
and nursing the needy. 

In 1633 Vincent faunaed the Daughters of 
Charity with Louise as their superior. Because 
they were neither enclosed nor called nuns, 
their concept pioneered in bringing women 
into religious service outside the cloister. 
Numbering about 43,000 by the early 1960s, 
the Daughters of Charity became the Catholic 
Church’s largest congregation of women. 
Louise was canonized in 1934 by Pope Pius 
XI, and her feast day is March 15. 

‘medical care development role 13:396c 


marimba, name applied to several varieties 
of xylophone (q.v.), Marimba is one of many 
African terms for the xylophone and, because 


African marimba with gourd resonators, Chokwe tribe, 
Angola, collected in 1931; in the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago 

By courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


African instruments bearing this name fre- 
quently have a tuned gourd resonator for each 
wooden bar, some ethnomusicologists use 
marimba to distinguish gourd-resonated from 
other xylophones. 

Brought to Latin America by African slaves 
(or possibly through pre-Hispanic contact), 
the xylophone became known there as marim- 
ba and remains a popular folk instrument in 
Central America. The wooden bars are affixed 
to a frame supported by legs or hung at the 
player’s waist. Large, deep-toned instruments 
up to 6% octaves in range are sometimes 
played by four musicians, Marimba keys have 
tubular or gourd resonators, and, as in Africa, 
a buzzing membrane is frequently set in the 
resonator wall, adding a sharp edge to the in- 
strument’s sound. 

The orchestral marimba is a tube-resonated 
instrument pitched an octave below the or- 
chestral xylophone; its range varies but 3% 
octaves upward from the C below middle C is 
common. Compositions for marimba include 
a concertino by the U.S. composer Paul Cres- 
ton (1940) and a concerto by the French com- 
poser Darius Milhaud (for vibraphone and 
marimba; 1947), 

‘origin, distribution, and use 1:668e 


Marimbondo Falls, Portuguese CACHOEIRA 

DO MARIMBONDO, waterfall, Parana River, 

south central Brazil. 

‘height and navigational obstruction 13:999b; 
map 1000 


marin, warm, moist wind on the southern 
coast of France, where it blows from the 
south or southeast off the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is strong, occasionally violent, often foggy 
or rainy, and it sometimes causes flooding. 
The marin is associated with low-pressure 
centres that pass over southern France or the 
Golfe du Lion. 


Marin, Francisco de Paula, nicknamed 
MANINI (b, 1774, Jerez, Andalusia, Spain—d. 
Oct. 30, 1837, Honolulu), horticultural ex- 
perimenter who introduced countless new 
plant species to the Hawaiian Islands and, 
with the first application of scientific agricul- 
tural methods in the islands, ensured their 
flourishing. 

Marin acquired his horticultural knowledge 
as a youth working in the Andalusian vine- 
yards of Spain. He was taken to California 
and then to the Hawaiian Islands, then known 
as the Sandwich Islands, sometime between 
1791 and 1794, probably on the barque ‘‘Prin- 
cess Royal,” after having been shanghaied, 
according to his own account, from the port 
of San Francisco. 

The Spaniard was befriended by the reigning 
Hawaiian king, Kamehameha I, who wel- 
comed the castaway seamen of the Western 
world and valued them for their knowledge of 
modern technology and armaments, and had, 
at that time, several such men in his employ. 
The King gave Marin land for his agricultural 
experiments, in Honolulu near .Nuuanu 
Stream, between what is now School and 
Vineyard Streets; he was also given the island 
of Mokuumeume, in the centre of present-day 
Pearl Harbor, to raise goats that were 
brought by visiting ships. 


Marin also served as ‘Kamehameha’s inter- 
preter; and, as the King aged, the Spaniard 
assumed many government duties. 

He began to experiment with island herbs 
and developed a wealth of pharmacological 
lore. From Spanish colonies all over the 
world, Marin requested and received foreign 
seeds and plants and devised the best means, 
time, and soil type in which to plant them. 
Peaches, oranges, olives, and others arrived 
on the trading ships that were now flocking to 
Hawaii; in exchange, Marin sent coconuts. 
Much of the diversity of Hawaii’s island flora 
today is due to Marin’s careful studies. He 
became known throughout the kingdom for 
his flourishing gardens and vineyards, and 
also for his reluctance to bestow his bountiful 
crops on friends and acquaintances. The Ha- 
waiian corruption of his name “Manini” has 
become a slang word in the modern island 
vocabulary, meaning miserly. 

Though a Catholic, Marin helped the Ameri- 
can Protestant mission that arrived in the is- 
lands in 1820. With his influence, he could 
have aided the Catholic mission, which was 
later persecuted in Hawaii, but religious mat- 
ters did not interest him, and he preferred the 
quiet work of his garden. Through his indus- 
try, Manini acquired great wealth and sup- 
ported a succession of Hawaiian wives; his de- 
scendants are numerous in Hawaii today. 


Marin, John (b. Dec. 23, 1870, Rutherford, 

N.J.—d. Oct. 1, 1953, Cape Split, Maine), 
painter and printmaker, especially known for 
his expressionistic watercolour seascapes and 
his views of Manhattan. After working as an 
architectural draftsman, Marin studied paint- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Academy in Phila- 
delphia and at the Art Students League of 
New York. 


watercolour by John Marin, 1922; in 
the Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 
By courtesy of the Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 


“Maine Islands,” 


In 1905 he went to Europe, where he was in- 
fluenced by the watercolours and etchings of 
James McNeill Whistler, as can be seen in his 
architectural etchings. But he remained un- 
aware of the new movements of European art 
until 1910, when he returned to New York. 
There, at Alfred Stieglitz’ “291” Gallery and 
at the Armory Show in 1913, he became 
familiar with Cubism and the various schools 
of German Expressionism, Influenced by 
those movements and especially by the geo- 
metric abstraction of Cézanne’s late water- 
colours, his own style matured into a very per- 
sonal form of expressionism, exemplified by 
such works as “The Singer Building” (1921; 
Philadelphia Museum of Art), “Lower Man- 
hattan’’ (1920; Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City), and “Maine Islands” (1922; Phil- 
lips Collection, Washington, D.C.). 

Watercolour is usually employed to produce 
only delicate, transparent effects, but Marin’s 
brilliant command of the medium enabled 
him to render the monumental power of the 
city and the relentless surge of the sea on the 
Maine coast. Although semi-abstract, his 
works were always based on objective 1 reality. 
His concern with force and motion, hoy 
lead him to produce such works a 
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Manhattan” (1922; Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City) and “Off York Island, 
Maine” (1922; Philadelphia Museum of Art), 
ha objective reality is hardly recogniz- 
able. 

Marin’s oil paintings, such as ““Tunk Moun- 
tains, Maine” (1945; Phillips Collection), of- 
ten employ the technique proper to water- 
colours of dragging a nearly dry brush across 
the canvas to achieve an effect of lightness 
and transparency. His late style is exemplified 
by such delicately lyrical works as “‘Sea Piece”’ 
(1951; L.A. Fleischman Collection, Detroit). 
-Stieglitz’ American art promotion 17:691b 


Marin, Luis Mufioz: see Mufioz Marin, 
Luis. 


Marina, originally MALINTZIN, also called 
MALINCHE Or DONA MARINA (b. c. 1501, Painal- 
la, Coatzacoalcos, Mex.—d. 1550, Spain), 
Mexican Indian princess, one of a group of 
women slaves given as a peace offering to the 
Spanish conquistadors by the Tabascan Indi- 
ans (1519); she became mistress, guide, and 
interpreter to Hernan Cortés during his con- 
quest of Mexico. The success of his ventures 
was often directly attributable to her services. 
Renouncing her Indian name, Malintzin, on 
her conversion to Christianity, Dofia Marina 
served her adopted countrymen with dedica- 
tion. Her intelligence and tact and her knowl- 
edge of the Maya language of the coast and 
the Nahuatl language of the interior extricat- 
ed the Spaniards from many perilous situa- 
tions. She bore Cortés a son, Martin, and later 
married one of his soldiers, Juan de Jaramillo, 
with whom she journeyed to Spain, where she 
was warmly received at the Spanish court. 
-contribution to Cortés’ campaign 5:195c 


Marina (island, New Hebrides): see Espiritu 
Santo. 


marina, pleasure-boat harbour, providing 
dockage and fuel and, in the more elaborate 
facilities, electrical and freshwater connec- 
tions, boating. supplies, and repairs. Onshore 
accommodations may include restaurants, 
lounges, clubhouse, storage lockers, laundry 
service, swimming pool, and other entertain- 
ment centres. Marina del Rey, California, is 
one of the world’s largest, a multimillion- 
dollar facility operated by the County of Los 
Angeles with berths for about 6,000 boats. 
See also yacht club. 


Marina of Antioch, Saint: see Margaret of 
Antioch, Saint. 


Marinatos, Spyridon (Nikolaou) (b. Nov. 
4, 1901, Lixourion, Greece—d. Oct. 1, 1974, 
Thera), "archaeologist whose most notable dis- 
covery was the site of an ancient port city on 
the island of Thera, in the southern Aegean 
Sea. The city, the name of which was not dis- 
covered, apparently had about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants when it was destroyed by the great vol- 
canic eruption of c. 1500 Bc. 

Marinatos, educated at the universities of 
Athens, Berlin, and Halle, became professor 
at the University of Athens and inspector gen- 
eral of the archaeological services of Greece. 
He was the discoverer of the site of the Battle 
of Thermopylae (480 Bc) and the burial 
ground associated with the Battle of Mara- 
thon (490 Bc). He wrote Crete and Mycenae 
(1959; Eng. trans. from the Greek, 1960) 
and, beginning in 1968 a series of annual re- 
ports on the excavations at Thera. 


Marin County Civic Center, group of 
buildings occupying a 140-acre site about two 
miles north of San Rafael, Calif., designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

-Wright’s major works 19:1031d 


Marinduque, hilly, oval-shaped island and 
province, Philippines, in the Sibuyan Sea, 
south of Luzon and east of Mindoro. The 
province includes several offshore islets, anda 
substantial part of its 370-sq-mi (959-sq-km) 


_area is devoted to agriculture (coconuts, rice). 


_ Boac, the provincial capital, is on the north- 


west coast of the main island. Iron mining at 
Taluntunan is the leading nonagricultural in- 
dustry. Pop. (1975 est.) 159,722. 

1S POSEN 21 Sae 

-area and population table 14:236 

‘map, Philippines 14:233 


Marine Biological Laboratory, indepen- 
dent research and educational organization 
founded at Woods Hole, Mass., in 1888. The 
institution, noted for the variety and signifi- 
cance of the investigations conducted there by 
visiting scientists, particularly during the sum- 
mer months, was established at the urging of 
the Woman’s Education Association of Bos- 
ton, which had formerly (1871-86) supported 
a seaside biological laboratory at Annisquam, 
Mass. The equipment of the Annisquam 
laboratory was transferred to the new organi- 
zation at Woods Hole, and the naturalist Al- 
pheus Hyatt became the first president of its 
board of trustees. The Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, an offshoot of the labora- 
tory, was established in 1930. 


marine biology, the study of organisms that 
live in the sea and of those airborne and shore 
organisms that depend directly upon the sea 
for their food. Marine biology is closely relat- 
ed to, but distinct from, oceanography, which 
is concerned with the physical and chemical 
features of the oceans. 
-Antarctic seas fauna 1:958f 
‘aquatic ecosystems comparison 1:1031d 
‘biosphere cycling of matter 2:1040a passim 
to 1042f 
-fish and fowl acclimatization 1:33c 
-marine life production 7:346g 
‘migration of marine organisms 12:177e passim 
to 179f 
‘pressure effect on cells 14:994f 
‘seawater constituents concentration 6:715b 


Marine Corps, United States, separate 
military service within the U.S. Department of 
the Navy, charged with the provision of ma- 
rine troops for seizure and defense of ad- 
vanced bases and with conducting operations 
on land and in the air incident to naval cam- 
paigns. It is also responsible for providing de- 
tachments for service aboard certain types of 
naval vessels as well as security forces for na- 
val shore installations and U.S. diplomatic 
missions in foreign countries, Finally, the 
corps is required to be ready to perform such 
other duties as the president may direct. 

The Marine Corps was founded in 1775 and 
has participated in all U.S. wars since then. 
Marine aviation is used primarily to give close 
support to ground forces and to conduct ex- 
peditionary operations. It also reinforces car- 
rier-based naval aviation. Because marine as- 
sault strategy demands the closest air-ground 
coordination, Marine aviation is integrated 
with ground forces and the corps as a whole. 

The U.S. Marine Corps is structured accord- 
ing to the National Security Act of 1947 and 
its amendments of 1952. The commandant of 
the corps has coequal status with members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in all matters pertain- 
ing to the corps. The corps is composed of 
two operating forces, the Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific (FMFPAC) and the Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic (FMFLANT); a supporting establish- 
ment for recruitment, training, supply logis- 
tics, and maintenance of bases, installations, 
and schools; and the Marine Corps Reserve. 


marine engineering: see in ship design and 
construction; harbours and sea works. 


marine geology, scientific discipline that is 
concerned with all geological aspects of the 
continental shelves and slopes and the ocean 
basins. In practice, the principal focus of ma- 
rine geology has been on marine sedimenta- 
tion and the interpretation of the many bot- 
tom samples that have been obtained through 
the years. The advent of the concept of sea- 
floor spreading in the 1960s, however, broad- 
ened the scope of marine geology considera- 
bly. Many investigations of midoceanic ridges, 
remanent magnetism of rocks on the sea floor, 
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geochemical analyses of deep brine pools, and 
of sea-floor spreading and continental drift 
may be considered within the general realm of 
marine geology. 

-area of study and research methods 9:123c 
-research techniques and equipment 18:850g 


marine geophysics, scientific discipline that 
is concerned with the application of geophysi- 
cal methods to problems of marine geology. 
Each of the principal branches of geophysical 
knowledge is involved; heat-flow data are ob- 
tained from ocean floors and from the mid- 
oceanic ridges; seismic reflection and refrac- 
tion techniques are used to determine sedi- 
ment thickness and the thickness of the ocean- 
ic crust; geomagnetics has been applied to 
samples of the oceanic crustal rocks in paleo- 
magnetic investigations; and gravity measure- 
ments are made over the oceans (as on land) 
to complete knowledge of the global gravity 
distribution. Marine geophysics is intimately 
associated with the concepts and problems 
(e.g., of mechanism) of sea-floor spreading, 
continental drift, and plate tectonics. 


marine insurance, a contract whereby, fora 
consideration stipulated to be paid by one in- 
terested in a ship or cargo that is subject to 
the risks of marine navigation, another under- 
takes to indemnify him against some or all of 
those risks during a certain period or voyage. 

Marine insurance is the oldest form of insur- 
ance known. Indeed, the institution of general 
average (q.v.), under which the participants in 
a maritime venture contribute to losses in- 
curred by some for the benefit of all, may it- 
self be looked on as a primitive form of self- 
insurance. Marine insurance in a discernibly 
modern form made its appearance in the Mid- 
dle Ages in Europe; many of the medieval sea 
codes contained regulatory provisions. 

Until the 20th century it was a characteristic 
of marine insurance that a substantial number 
of risks could not be covered, and this remains 
to some degree true in cargo policies cus- 
tomarily written to exclude losses under stat- 
ed percentages. The theoretical basis for ex- 
clusion of certain risks is often said to be the 
furnishing of an inducement to the owner of 
property to look after it himself, as in the case 
of the deductible feature in the familiar au- 
tomobile collision-insurance policy. Pressures 
from shipowners for comprehensive insurance 
coverage have, however, gradually led to the 
inclusion of almost all risks: “collision and 
running down” clauses, war-risk riders, and 
“P, and I.” (protection and indemnity) insur- 
ance. 

An appreciation of the part played by marine 
insurance is essential to an understanding of 
the shipping industry. With certain exceptions, 
such as claims for death and personal injury 
and claims of seamen for wages, the great 
majority of claimants have insured them- 
selves. The shipowner carries hull insurance 
on his own ship and protects himself against 
claims by third parties under a variety of ar- 
rangements. Any case of property damage to 
a ship or its cargo or to ships in collision re- 
solves itself into a settlement between insur- 
ance carriers. Major ref. 9:646d 
-bottomry and business law 

development 4:988a 
-bottomry in history of insurance 9:657a 
-container ship advantages 16:683e 
-hull and cargo insurance coverages 11:503b 
-ship construction regulations 16:692f 
-ship standard setting history 18:666h 


marine meteorology, the study of the in- 
teractions that occur between the atmosphere 
and the world’s oceans. Marine meteorology 
is probably best considered to be a branch of 
physical oceanography; it deals with such 
topics as the dynamics of ocean currents, ob- 
serving and forecasting ocean waves, the theo- 
ry of wind-driven currents, the energy ex- 
changes between the sea and the atmosphere, 
tidal prediction problems, storm surges, and 
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air-sea interactions. During the late 1960s 
and early 1970s there was much interest in 
correlating anomalous temperature variations 
over the oceans with anomalies in the general 
circulation of the atmosphere. For example, 
the Norwegian-American meteorologist 
Jakob Bjerknes attempted to show that large 
anomalies in positive water temperature near 
the Equator in the central and eastern Pacific 
Ocean during winter are accompanied by 
unusually strong midlatitude westerlies over 
the northeast Pacific. In another case, anoma- 
lous weather patterns over the U.S. were 
traced to the existence of a persistent pool of 
unusually warm water centred near 35° N, 
165° W in the Pacific. 

-atmosphere information services 2:329e 
‘measurement instruments 18:849f 


marine products: see fish and marine 
products. 


Mariner, series of unmanned U.S. space 
probes sent to the vicinities of Venus, Mars, 
and Mercury. Mariners 2 (1962) and 5 (1967) 
passed Venus within 22,000 miles and made 
measurements of temperature and atmospher- 
ic density. Mariners 4 (1965), 6 and 7 (1969), 
and 9 (1971-72) obtained striking photo- 
graphs of the Martian surface and made sig- 
nificant analyses of the atmosphere of that 
planet. Mariner 10 (1973-75), which flew by 
Mercury three times, passed within 130 miles 
of the planet on its third pass and radioed 
back to Earth the first close-up pictures of the 
surface, as well as analyses of the atmosphere 
ape magnetic field. Major ref. 17:367e; table 
3 
-Mars and Venus probes, illus., 17:Space 

Exploration, Plate 5 
-Mars crater exploration 12:48e 
-Mars observations and data 11:519c passim 

to 529e 
-Van Allen belt exploration of Venus and 

Mars 19:23f 
-Venus discoveries of U.S. 19:79f passim to 80f 
-Venus information relay 18:53d 


marinera (Peruvian folk dance): see cueca. 


Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va., 
founded in 1930 by the author Archer M. 
Huntington and devoted to the “culture of the 
sea.” Its notable collections include ship mod- 
els and ornaments and examples of sailors’ 
crafts. 


marines, troops specially recruited, trained, 
and organized for service at sea and in land 
operations incident to naval campaigns. The 
use of marines goes far back in history. The 
5th-century-sc Greek historians Herodotus 
and Thucydides referred to epibatai, or heavy- 
armed sea soldiers in the Greek fleets, while 
Polybius, in the 3rd—2nd century Bc, described 
milites classiarii (‘soldiers of the fleet’’), a 
category of Roman soldier organized and spe- 
cially armed for duty aboard warships, Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, ordinary soldiers in 
Europe were frequently embarked aboard 
ship to provide a fighting backbone, but not 
until, the naval wars of the 17th century was 
the distinct and organized role of marines al- 
most simultaneously rediscovered by the Brit- 
ish and Dutch, who raised the first two mod- 
ern corps of marines—the,.Royal Marine 
(1664) and the Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Corps’ Mariniers (1665), respectively. The 
U.S. Marine Corps (see Marine Corps, U.S.), 
organized in 1775, has become the most fa- 
mous organization of the kind, but many oth- 
er countries also maintain marine. corps. 


marine sediments 11:495, deposits of in- 
soluble material, primarily rock and soil parti- 
cles, transported from land areas to the ocean 
by wind, ice, and rivers; and the remains of 
marine organisms, products of submarine vul- 
canism, etc., that accumulate‘on the sea floor. 

The text article treats the various constitu- 
ents of marine sediments and deals with shal- 


low-water sediments, deep-ocean sediments, 
age determinations of sedimentary deposits, 
and marine sedimentary rocks. 
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sampling; core and dredge sampling, marine; 
drilling, deep-sea j ; 

sediments: allogenic sediments; atmogenic.sedi- 
ments; authigenic sediments; biogenic. sedi- 
ments; fluvial marine sediments; glacial marine 
sediments; hemipelagic sediments; lithogenic 
sediments; pelagic sediments 

other: diagenesis; glauconite; horizon A; man- 
ganese nodules ; 


marine style, an innovation in the embellish- 
ment of Cretan pottery, developed. around 
1500 sc and characterized by the depiction of 
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Cretan marine style painted terra-cotta vase, Late 
Minoan, c. 1500 Bc; in the Archaeological Museum, 
lraklion, Crete 
By courtesy of the Iraklion Museum, Crete 


octopuses and other sea creatures. Possibly 
originating at Knossos, marine style pottery 
began to rival older plant and flower designs 
and was exported from Crete all over the 
Cyclades and the Greek mainland, where its 
freshness eventually gave place to a somewhat 
debased formalism. * 
:Minoan pottery styles 19:275g; illus. 276 
‘origin and content 1:119f 


marine terrace: see wave-cut platform. 


Marinette, city, seat of Marinette County, 
northeastern Wisconsin, U.S., port of entry at 
the mouth of the Menominee River on Green 
Bay, of Lake Michigan. A trading post estab- 
lished in 1795 by Stanislaus Chappu, an 
American Fur Company agent, formed the 
nucleus of the original settlement, which was 
named for Queen Marinette (Chevalier) of the 
Menominee Indians, a white woman who 
became a noted fur trader. Logging was the 
main occupation, but after about 1900 it gave 
way to diversified manufacturing. Principal 
products include chemicals and wood, paper, 
and metal items. A Great Lakes port, the city 
is in the “Near North” resort area. A branch 
campus of the University of Wisconsin is 
located there. Inc, 1887. Pop. (1980) 
11,965. Wide 89.54 
45°06’ N, 87°38’ W Suta 
-map, United States 18:909 ¢ 
Marinetti, Filippo Tommaso (Emilio) (b. 
Dec. 22, 1876, Alexandria, Egypt—d. Dec. 2, 
1944, Bellagio, Italy), prose writer, novelist, 
poet, and dramatist, the ideological founder 
of Futurism (q:v.), an early 20th-century liter- 
ary, artistic, and political movement. that 
called for the discarding of all past traditions 
and the creation of new forms of:expression 
exalting modern technology; speed, violence, 
and war. Although Marinetti’s literary work 
itself had little lasting value, his movement 
had a profound influence: in literature, Futur- 
ism was immediately adopted by such major 
Russian poets as Vladimir Mayakovsky and 
Velemir Khlebnikov and by other European 
writers; in art, Futurism soon had its own 
painters and sculptors and was a forerunner of 
Dadaism and Surrealism. 99) °° 


Italy and wrote in both languages. Such early 
poetry as the French volume Destruction 
(1904) showed the vigour and anarchic ex- 
perimentation with form characteristic of his 
later work. Futurism had its official beginning 
with the publication of his ““Manifeste de 
Futurisme” in the Paris newspaper Le Figaro 
(Feb. 20, 1909), in which he called for an end 
to reliance on the past and demanded an art 
of revolution and change, evolving from the 
present in total freedom of expression. His 
ideas were quickly adopted in Italy, where the 
writers Aldo Palazzeschi, Corrado Govoni, 
and Ardengo Soffici were among his disciples. 

Marinetti’s ideas were also endorsed by 
Futurist artists, who published their own 
manifesto in 1910. Umberto Boccioni, Giaco- 
mo Balla, Gino Severini, and others carried 
out Marinetti’s ideas by discarding traditional 
forms, depicting motion and change, and 
glorifying the machine. 

In Russia, Mayakovsky and Khlebnikov re- 
iterated Marinetti’s ideas in their own mani- 
festo (1912), translated as ““A Slap in the Face 
of Public Taste,” and founded the influential 
literary organization and periodical Lef (“Left 
Front”). Russian Futurism differed ideologi- 
cally from the Italian movement, however, 
and followed a different course. 

Marinetti’s later works reiterated the themes 
introduced in his 1909 manifesto. In 1910 he 
published a chaotic novel (called Mafarka le 
Futuriste in France and Mafarka il futurista in 
Italy), which illustrated and elaborated on his 
theory. He also applied Futurism to drama in 
such plays as the French Le Roi bombance 
(performed 1909; “The Feasting King’’) and 
the Italian Anti-neutralita (1912; ‘“‘Anti-Neu- 
trality”) and summed up his dramatic theory 
in a prose work, Teatro sintetico futurista 
(1916; “Synthetic Futurist Theatre’’). 

In a volume of poems, Guerra sola igiene del 
mundo (1915; “War the Only Hygiene of the 
World’’), Marinetti exulted over the outbreak 
of World War I and urged that Italy be in- 
volved, He became an enthusiastic backer of 
Mussolini and argued in Futurismo e Fascismo 
(1924; “Futurism and Fascism’’) that Fas- 
cism was the natural extension of Futurism. 
-Futurism and visual art history 19:479g 
-philosophy of man and dramatic 

technique 18:23la 


Maringa, city, northwestern Parana state, 
southern Brazil, on the Parana Plateau, at 169 
ft (S55 m) above sea level. Maringa grew rap- 
' idly after its founding in 1947. Many of its 
residents are Japanese. Much of the local eco- 
nomic activity is based on coffee growing. The 
city is accessible by air, road, and rail from 
Curitiba, the state capital, to the southeast, 
and from other cities in Parana state. Pop. 
(1975 est.) mun., 153,480. 

239259, 5ieos| W 

-map, Brazil 3:125 

Marini, Marino (b. Feb. 27, 1901, Pistoia, 
Italy—d. Aug. 6, 1980, Viareggio), sculptor 
whose works combine an inner tension 
derived from Gothic sculpture with a feeling 
for the beauty of form and surface derived 
from ancient Etruscan and ancient Roman 
sculpture. Marini almost single-handedly 
revived the art of portrait sculpture in Italy 
during the first half of the 20th century. 

He was trained at the Accademia di Belle 
Arti in Florence and became a teacher of art. 
From 1940 until his retirement in 1970 he was 
professor of sculpture at the Accademia Brera 
in Milan. As a student, Marini immersed him- 
self in the study of the sculpture of ancient It- 
aly. His observation of German Gothic sculp- 
ture, however, influenced him to seize upon 
strong gestures that convey great strain or dis- 
tress and taught him to enhance a passively 
posed sculpted body by imparting to its sur- 
face great richness of shading and texture. 

His taste was for strongly shaped sensuous 
masses, which in his sculptures of women 
were given a graceful lightness. Marini’s hu- 

expressed itself in his striking portrait 
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Marini 
© Rollie McKenna 


of Igor Stravinsky (1950) and in his series 
dealing with a horseman menaced by war. 
While searching for elementary forms, Marini 
wanted his surfaces to reveal the spiritual sub- 
stratum of his subjects. He worked with few 
motifs, refining and repeatedly exploring 
them, so that often the differences between his 
sculptures are extremely subtle. Although his 
later work uses the same motifs of his early 
pieces, it shows a heightened sense of scale, 
becoming almost architectural, and an in- 
creased sensitivity to planes with a consequent 
de-emphasis on volume. 

- Western sculpture portraiture 16:435f 


Marinids, Arabic BANU MARIN, Berber 
dynasty that replaced Almohad rule in 
Morocco, and temporarily in other parts of 
northern Africa, during the 13th-15th centu- 
ries. The Marinids were a tribe of the Zanatah 
group, traditional allies of the Umayyad ca- 
liphs of Cordoba. The Marinids had been es- 
tablished in eastern Morocco for more than a 
century when, in 1248, their ruler, Abi 
Yahya, captured Fez (Fés) and made it the 
Marinid capital. With the defeat of the last of 
the Almohads and the capture of Marrakech 
in 1269, the Marinids, under Aba Yisuf 
Ya‘qub, became masters of Morocco. To 
fulfill the duties of Muslim sovereignty and to 
acquire religious prestige, they conducted a 
jihad (holy war) in Spain until the mid-14th 
century. Although the war helped the Muslim 
Nasrid dynasty of Granada to consolidate its 
position and slowed down the Christian ad- 
vance toward the Strait of Gibraltar, it did 
not recapture any territory from the Chris- 
tians. Nor were any permanent conquests 
made in Africa, where the Marinids tried to 
reestablish the Almohad empire. 

The greatest of the Marinid sultans, Abt al- 
Hasan, captured the ‘Abd al-WAadid capital of 
Tilimsan (Tlemcen) in 1337, but neither he nor 
his successor, Abi ‘Inan, was able to shake 
Hafsid rule in Tunisia. The campaigns, how- 
ever, depleted the resources of the dynasty, 
and, by the 15th century, as a result of exten- 
sive agitation by marabouts (militant Muslim 
disciples) and of the economic ruin brought on 
by Bedouin Arab depredations and no- 
madism, the Marinid realm was in a state of 
anarchy. A collateral branch of the Marinids, 
the Wattasids (Bani Wattas), assumed rule 
over Morocco in 1465, but that rule collapsed 
when the Sa‘di sharifs, descendants of 
Muhammad, took Fez in 1548. 

-Islamic cultural history 9:934f 
-Moroccan dynastic weakness 13:161la 
-Muslim attempt to capture Ceuta 8:777g 
-North African conquest and rule 13:159e 
-North African empire map 13:159 


Marinkovi¢, Ranko (1913- ), Yugoslav 


author of short stories. 


Croatian literature 10:1256a 


- Yugoslavia’s literary trends 19:1105g 
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Marinkovi¢, Vojislay (b. May 13 [May 1, 
old style], 1876, Belgrade—d. Sept. 18, 1935, 
Belgrade), influential statesman and eloquent 
spokesman for Serbia and later Yugoslavia in 
the early 20th century. Marinkovi¢ entered 
the Serbian Parliament as a Progressist (1906), 
represented Serbia at the Paris Conference 
(1913) for the financial settlement of the Bal- 
kan Wars, and became minister of national 
economy (1914-17). As the leader of the 
Progressists from 1915, he took part in the 
drafting of the Corfu Declaration calling for a 
South Slav state in 1917. 

In 1919, when Yugoslavia attained nation- 
hood, Marinkovi¢ became its first minister of 
trade and merged the Progressists with the 
second most powerful political party in the 
new state, the Spas reba Party. As minister 
of the interior (1921-22), he organized the 
electoral law. He later served twice as minister 
of foreign affairs (1924, 1927-32) and as prime 
minister from April 4 to July 29, 1932. 

As foreign minister Marinkovié signed a 
treaty of friendship with France (1927), 
ratified the Nettuno Conventions concluded in 
1925 to improve economic and cultural rela- 
tions with Italy (1928), represented Yugo- 
slavia at the assemblies of the League of Na-. 
tions, and was a member of the League Coun- 
cil (1929- 32) and its president (1930). 

At the League of Nations in Geneva in 1931, 
he so energetically opposed the formation of 
an Austro-German customs union that the 
Austrians had to disavow their signature to 


Vojislav Marinkovic 


H. Roger-Viollet 


the agreement. Marinkovi¢ also took part in 
the negotiations for establishing the Balkan 
Entente and for the new statute of the Little 
Entente; but both were signed (1934 and 
1933, respectively) after his resignation. 


Marino, town, Roma province, Lazio (La- 
tium) region, central Italy, in the Colli Albani 
(Albani Hills) near Lago Albano (Lake AI- 
bano), southeast of Rome. Near the site of the 
ancient Castrimoenium, the town became a 
possession of the Orsini family in 1370 and 
passed to the Colonna in the early 15th cen- 
tury. Notable monuments include the Fon- 
tana dei Quattro Mori (Fountain of the Four 
Moors), commemorating the Battle of Lepan- 
to (1571). A Turkish shield captured in the 
battle is kept in the 17th-century church of S. 
Barnaba. The 16th-century Palazzo Colonna 
was heavily damaged in World War II. Mari- 
no is a vacation resort noted for its wine and 
holds an annual grape festival. Pop. (1979 
est.) mun., 29,689. 

41°46’ N, 12°39’ E 

Marino (marin), Giambattista (b. Oct. 18, 
1569, Naples—d. March 25, 1625, Naples), 
poet, founder of the school, called marinismo 
(later called secentismo), that dominated 17th- 
century Italian poetry. Marino’s own work, 
praised throughout Europe, far surpassed 
that of his imitators, who carried his com- 
plicated word play and elaborate conceits and 
metaphors to such extremes that marinismo 
eventually became a pejorative term. 
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Marino, trained for the law because of pa- 
rental pressure, refused to practice his profes- 
sion, and his life after 1590 consisted of wild 
living, wandering between Italian and French 
courts, frequent money problems, brushes 
with the law, and immense success with the 
poetry that he managed to get published de- 
spite censorship. Much of his early work, like 
Canzone de’ Baci, was circulated, with great 
acclaim, in manuscript and published later in 
his life. He wrote La sampogna, a series of 
sensual idylls using mythological and pastoral 
subjects in 1596, but he was unable to publish 
it until 1620. 

For a while secretary to a Neopolitan prince, 
Marino was arrested in 1598 and 1600 for im- 
morality, each time obtaining release through 
powerful admirers. He went to Rome and at- 
tached himself to Cardinal Piero Aldobran- 
dini, a nephew of the pope. Together they vis- 
ited several Italian cities. Marino tried to pub- 
lish some of his voluptuous poems in Parma 
but was halted by the Inquisition. Finally he 
was able to publish his early poetry as Le rime 
(1602; Eng. trans., Steps to the Temple, 1646) 
and under the title La lira (2 vol., 1608 and 
1614). 

At Torino from 1608 to 1615 he enjoyed the 
patronage of the duke of Savoy but was re- 
sented for his satirical poems against a rival 
poet, Gaspare Murtola (La Murtoleide, pub. 
1619). Murtola had him imprisoned for this 
offense and others; and, though his friends 
secured his release, Marino left Torino for 
Paris in 1615, where he stayed until 1623 un- 
der the patronage of Marie de Médicis and 
Louis XIII. 

Before leaving Paris Marino published his 
most important work, a labour of 20 years, 
Adone (1623; definitive ed. by R. Balsamo- 
Crivelli, 1922). Adone, an enormous poem 
(45,000 lines), relates, with many digressions, 
the love story of Venus and Adonis, and 
shows the best and worst of Marino’s style. 
The best is found in brilliant passages, written 
in a masterly style; the worst, in excessive 
conceits and metaphors, word play, and 
hyperbole. 

On returning to Italy in 1623, Marino en- 
countered new difficulties with censorship, but 
he stayed in Naples until his death. 

He believed that poetry should ‘‘astonish” 
and to that end loaded his work with far- 
fetched metaphors and conceits and other 
elaborate verbal tricks. There is enough of 
brilliance in Marino’s writing to mitigate the 
effect of his excesses; he was translated all 
over Europe. His followers, however, were 
less gifted than he; and, though marinismo 
was popular for almost a century, it was an 
excessively baroque, affected style. 

Other works for which Marino is remem- 
bered are La galleria (1620; “‘The Gallery’’), 
an attempt to recreate works of art poetically, 
and La strage degli innocenti (1632; Eng. 
trans., The Suspicion of Herod, 1646). His 
correspondence was published as Lettere in 
1627 (modern ed., Epistolario, 1912). A good 
modern edition of Marino’s poetry is Poesie 
varie, edited by Benedetto Croce, 1913. 
‘literary style and influence 10:1159d 
-Poussin’s exposure to Renaissance art 14:933h 


Marino Faliero: Doge of Venice (1821), 
poetic work by Lord Byron. 
-Byron’s poetic dramas 3:546b 


Marinos of Tyre (2nd century ap), Greek 
geographer. 
-maps with reference lines 11:471d 


Marinot, Maurice (1882-1960), French 
glass designer. 
‘forms and decorative style 8:194f 


Marinus, Saint, early-4th-century Dalma- 
tian and the traditional founder of San Mari- 
no. 

-San Marino’s founding 16:223h 


Marinus I (b. Tuscany region, Italy—d. May 
15, 884, Rome), pope from 882 to 884, He 
was a deacon when, in 869, Pope Adrian II 
sent him as emissary to the fourth Council of 
Constantinople (now Istanbul), which con- 
demned Patriarch St. Photius of Constantino- 
ple for defending Eastern traditions against 
the Roman Church. Marinus was made bish- 
op of Caere, now Cerveteri, Italy, by Pope 
John VIII, who appointed him ambassador to 
Constantinople to negotiate the schism fol- 
lowing Photius’ condemnation. Upon John’s 
assassination, Marinus was elected pope in 
December 882. He continued discussing the is- 
sue of Photius, and he absolved and restored 
Cardinal Bishop Formosus (later pope) of 
Porto, Italy, whom John had deposed. 


Marinus II (b, Rome—d. April/May 946, 
Rome), pope from 942 to 946. He was a priest 
when nominated by the senator Alberic II, 
marquess of Spoleto, Italy. Marinus’ pontifi- 
cate was subsequently dictated by Alberic. He 
managed, however, to work for church re- 
form, contributing mainly to discipline and 
monasticism. 


Mario and the Magician (1930), a transla- 
tion of MARIO UND DER ZAUBERER. EIN TRAGIS- 
CHES REISEERLEBNIS (1930), novel by Thomas 
Mann, 

-Mann’s early rejection of Fascism 11:456f 


Mariology, in Christian, especially Roman 
Catholic, theology, the study of doctrines 
concerning Mary, the mother of Jesus; the 
term also refers to the content of these doc- 
trines. As a branch of theology, Mariology is 
related to Christology inasmuch as the study 
of the person and merits of Mary depends on 
doctrines about Jesus. It is considered a part 
of ecclesiology, the study of the church, be- 
cause the ongoing work of Christ is said to be 
found in the church. 


Suppliants in front of the cave of St. Bernadette at 
Lourdes, France 
,Paul Popper Ltd,, London 


The primary methodological problem of 
Mariology lies in the very limited mention of 
Mary made in the New Testament and in the 
relative, although not complete, silence about 
Mary in the early church. The most extensive 
role attributed to Mary in popular piety as 
well as the most elaborate doctrinal develop- 
ment is found in the Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion; devotion to Mary in the Orthodox tradi- 
tion has tended to be more often expressed in 
liturgy, hymns, and iconography than in theo- 
logical discourse; and the Protestant tradition 
has been influenced most strongly by the lack 
of emphasis on Mary in the New Testament 
and by a reaction to certain tendencies in me- 
dieval Catholic doctrine and practice. It is to 
such apparently excessive devotion that the 
term Mariolatry has frequently been given. 


Although Mary is mentioned in some early 
apocryphal (noncanonical) writings and bap- 
tismal creeds, theological disputes were the 
most significant factor in bringing Mary to 
theological prominence. At various times, it 
was denied both that Jesus was authentically 
human and that he was fully divine. To the 
first charge, the assertion that he had a human 
mother was considered a convincing refuta- 
tion; with regard to the second, the affirma- 
tion by the Council of Ephesus (431) that 
Mary was Theotokos (q.v.; Greek: God-bear- 
er) became the principle upon which devotion 
to Mary in the East has primarily rested. The 
tradition that she remained a virgin during the 
birth of Jesus was generally accepted in the 
early church, although many have objected 
on scriptural grounds to the view she re- 
mained a virgin. The view of Mary as a new or 
“second” Eve, found in the writings of St. 
Irenaeus of Lyons (2nd century), influenced 
the idea of Mary as an image of the fidelity of 
the church in contrast to the disobedience of 
Eve and the doctrine of her cooperation with 
Jesus, the new Adam. In both Eastern and 
Western liturgical traditions, various feast 
days in her honour were established. An ap- 
preciation of her holiness led to the doctrine 
that she was so favoured by God’s grace that 
she could not have sinned and, in the view of 
some theologians, that she was even free from 
the effect of the disobedience of Adam. The 
latter doctrine, known as the Immaculate 
Conception, was formally proclaimed a mat- 
ter of Catholic belief by Pope Pius IX in 1854. 
The association of Mary in the work of Jesus 
developed into the view of Mary as spiritual 
mother of all men and as coredemptrix—i.e., 
the partner with Jesus in the redemption of 
men. Her role in redemption was extended to 
her intercession in heaven and to the applica- 
tion of Christ’s merits to individual persons. 
The doctrine that after death Mary’s body 
was assumed into heaven was proclaimed by 
Pope Pius XII in 1950. 

Post-Reformation Catholic Mariology has 
generally been characterized by a sensitivity to 
Protestant criticisms. Popular piety was re- 
flected in the establishment of lay groups and 
communities of priests or nuns devoted to 
Mary and the building of shrines at places 
(such as Lourdes in France and Fatima in 
Portugal) where Mary was said to have ap- 
peared, In the 20th century the teaching of 
several successive popes encouraged numer- 
ous pilgrimages in her honour and congresses 
devoted to her. Theological movements in the 
decades prior to the second Vatican Council 
(1962-65), however, have encouraged a 
renewed appreciation of Mary’s role in the 
church rather than distinct from it, a position 
that was expressed in the council’s “(Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church.” By the early 
1970s, theologians, influenced by recent bibli- 
cal scholarship, seemed more disposed to ap- 
preciate her role as a prototype of the believ- 
ing church, a role that was generally more 
satisfactory to Protestant and Orthodox 
Christians. 

-Mary’s dogmatic titles 11:561b 

-St. Bernard’s treatise and moderation 2:86le 

-symbolic extractions from scripture 7:64c 


Marion, city, seat of Perry County, west cen- 
tral Alabama, U.S., near the Cahaba River. 
One of the oldest towns in Alabama, it was 
settled in 1817 and was known as Muckle 
Ridge until the present name was adopted to 
honour Francis Marion, a soldier of the 
American Revolution known as the Swamp 
Fox. A resolution adopted by the Baptist 
State Convention meeting in Marion in 1845, 
separated the Baptists into northern and 
southern factions. 

Light industry is the economic mainstay. 
Judson College was founded in 1838, and 
Marion (military) Institute was established i in 
1842. Nearby are the Talladega Na a 
ree aS a US. fish Bette ee 
32°32’ N, 87°26’ W 


Marion, city, seat (1823) of Williamson 
County, south central Illinois, U.S. It was 
founded in 1839 by settlers from Virginia and 
was named for Gen. Francis Marion, Revolu- 
tionary War hero. Its agriculture- -based 
economy is supplemented by coal mining; 
other economic assets include the nearby 
Crab Orchard Lake and National Wildlife 
Refuge (42,825 ac [17,330 ha]), a federal pris- 
on to the southwest, and a Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration hospital adjoining the city. John A. 
Logan (junior) College (1967) is 8 mi (13 km) 
west. Inc. 1841. Pop. (1980) 14,031. 

37°44’ N, 88°56’ W 

Marion, city, seat (1831) of Grant County, 
north central Indiana, U.S., on the Missis- 
sinewa River. Settled in 1826, it was named 
for Gen. Francis Marion. In the 1880s and 
1890s it experienced booms in oil and gas, 
supplies of which failed after the turn of the 
century. It is a commercial centre for an 
agricultural area and a manufacturing town. 
It is the seat of Marion College (1920). U.S. 
troops fought Miami Indians nearby at the 
Battle of Mississinewa in 1812. Salamonie and 
Mississinewa recreation areas are north of the 
city. Inc. 1889. Pop. (1980) 35,874. 

40°33’ N, 85°40’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Marion, city, Linn County, eastern Iowa, 
U.S., adjacent to Cedar Rapids. Settled in 
1839, Marion was the county seat until it was 
removed to Cedar Rapids in 1922. The city’s 
name honours Revolutionary War Gen. Fran- 
cis Marion. Marion is a rail centre with repair 
shops and freight yards. Its modern growth 
began about 1950, its population increasing 
from about 5,900 in that year to more than 
18,000 by 1970. Manufactures include feed, 
tools, and wood products. Recreation areas 
include Wapsipinicon State Park (east) on the 
Wapsipinicon River and the Palisades Kepler 
State Park (south) on the Cedar River. Inc. 
1865.-Pop. (1980) 19,474. 
42°02’ N, 91°36’ W 
Marion, Francis, called “tHe swAMP FOX” 
(b. c. 1732, Winyah, Berkeley County, South 
Carolina—d. Feb. 27, 1795, Berkeley Coun- 
ty), American soldier in the U.S. War of Inde- 
pendence (1775-83), nicknamed by the British 
for his elusive tactics. He and his band of 
guerrillas often defeated larger bodies of Brit- 
ish troops by the surprise and rapidity of their 
movement over swampy terrain. For a daring 
rescue of Americans surrounded by the British 
at Parkers Ferry, S.C. (August 1781), Marion 
received the thanks of Congress. He gained 
his first military experience fighting against the 
Cherokee Indians in 1759. Then, serving as a 
member of the South Carolina Provincial 
Congress (1775), he was commissioned a cap- 
tain. It was after the surrender of Gen. Benja- 
min Lincoln to the British at Charleston, S.C. 
(1780), that he slipped away to the swamps, 
gathered together his band of guerrillas, and 
led the daring raids for which he became fa- 
mous. In 1781 he was appointed a brigadier 
general. After the war he served in the senate 
of South Carolina (1782-90) 

-escape tactics and nickname 17:838f 

-guerrilla raids against Cornwallis 8:459a 


Marion de Lorme (1829), play by Victor 
Hugo. 
-Hugo’s move toward liberalism 8:1133c 


marionette, term commonly applied to pup- 
pet figures manipulated from above by strings 
or threads attached to a control. In a simple 
marionette, the strings are attached in nine 
places: to each leg, hand, shoulder, and ear 
and at the base of the spine. By adding strings, 
more sensitive control of movement is 
achieved. Considered the most delicate and 
difficult of puppets to master, some mari- 
onettes are capable of imitating almost every 
human action. | 


Although this type of puppet was not fully 


developed until the mid-19th century, many 
examples of primitive string marionettes can 


Scheherezade, Shika charmer, and snake, marionettes 
by Bil Baird 
By courtesy of the Bil Baird Collection; photograph, Zbigniew Gajda 


be found. As early as the 17th century, mari- 

onette operas, which were productions acting 

out the works of famous composers, were ex- 

tremely popular. 

-design, history, and development 15:291g 

- Marionettes a la Planchette design and 
manipulation technique 15:293d; illus. 


Marion Island, in the southern Indian 
Ocean, lies about 1,200 mi (1,900 km) south- 
east of Cape Town. In 1948, South Africa 
proclaimed sovereignty of the island and es- 
tablished a meteorological station there. A 
sub-Antarctic island, it is 150 sq mi (388 sq 
km) in area and has a low, domelike shape ris- 
ing to snow-covered Jan Smuts Peak (3,890 ft 
[1,186 m]). The coastline, exposed and rugged, 
has steep cliffs rising 500 ft high; only two 
beaches are sandy. The climate is cool (mean 
annual temperature, 40° F [4.4° C]) and 
stormy, with prevailing westerly winds that 
bring heavy rain (100 in. [2,500 mm] annually) 
and snow; above 1,000 ft there is perpetual 
cloud. Plants are sparse but include the Ker- 
guelen cabbage, peculiar to that part of the 
world. 

46°53’ S, 37°45’ E 

Mariotte, Edme (b. c. 1620, Dijon, Fr.—d. 
May 12, 1684, Paris), physicist and plant 
physiologist who independently discovered 
Boyle’s law, which states that the volume of a 
gas varies inversely with its pressure. Known 
in France as Mariotte’s law, it is a basic tenet 
of physics and chemistry. Mariotte, a Roman 
Catholic priest and prior of Saint-Martin- 
sous-Beaune, was in 1666 one of the founding 
members of the Academy of Sciences, in Par- 
is. In his Discours de la nature de l’air (1676; 
“Discourse on the Nature of Air’’), in which 
he coined the word barometer, Mariotte stat- 
ed Boyle’s law and went further by noting that 
the law holds only if there is no change in tem- 
perature. 

From his studies of plants, he concluded that 
they synthesize materials by chemical pro- 
cesses that vary from plant to plant—a theory 
verified long after his time. He also observed 
the pressure of sap in plants and compared it 
to blood pressure in animals. The first volume 
of the Histoire et mémoires de I’ Académie 
(1733; “History and Memoirs of the Acad- 
emy’’) contains many papers by him on such 
subjects as the motion of fluids, the nature of 
colour, the notes of the trumpet, the barome- 
ter, the fall of bodies, the recoil of guns, and 
the freezing of water. 

-gas law development 7:914g 
- hydrological investigations 6:80e 


Mariotte’s law (physics): see Boyle’s law. 


Mariposa Group, division of Upper Jurassic 
rocks in northern California. (The Jurassic 
Period began about 190,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 54,000,000 years.) The 
group is also known as ‘the Mariposa Slate or 
the Mariposa Formation; it was named for 
exposures on the “Mariposa Estate, i in Maripo- 
sa. County, ornia. It consists of dark 
slates, metamorphosed sandstones, conglom- 
erates, and lava flows that reach a thickness in 
some places of 3,000 metres (10,000 feet). 
Poorly preserved fossil ammonites (mollusks) 


629 Maris, Jacob, Matthijs, and Willem 


have been found in the Mariposa, including 
the genus Amoeboceras, as well as Di- 
chotomoceras, indicating an Upper Oxford- 
ian-Lower Kimmeridgian age for the rocks— 
terms representing standard, worldwide divi- 
sions of Jurassic rocks and time. In addition, 
radiometric dating techniques based on the 
potassium-argon method have established 
that the Mariposa Group is older than 
131,000,000 years. 


mariposa lily, tulip-like perennial plants of 
the genus Calochortus of the lily family (Lilia- 
ceae), comprising about 40 species native to 
western North America. They have simple or 
somewhat branched stems, 15 to 130 cen- 
timetres (0.5 to 4 feet) tall, rising from corms 
(bases of modified underground stems) and 
bearing a few narrow leaves and showy white, 
yellow, lilac, or bluish flowers, often spotted 
or marked in the centre. The three large broad 
petals, 2.5 to 5 centimetres (1 to 2 inches) 
long, usually bear a conspicuous basal gland. 


Mariposa lily (Ca/ochortus) 


John Kohout from Root Resources—EB Inc 


Several species are in cultivation, among them 
the sego lily (Calochortus nuttallii); native to 
dry soil from South Dakota to Washington 
and south to Oregon and California. Its large 
white flowers are variously marked with yel- 
low, purple, and lilac. Like manna in the wil- 
derness the edible roots of the sego lily are 
said to have been used for food by the early 
Mormon settlers in the Salt Lake Valley. 


Maris, Jacob, Matthijs, and Willem (re- 
spectively b. Aug. 25, 1837, The Hague—d. 
Aug. 7, 1899, Karlsbad, now Karlovy Vary, 
Czech.; b. Aug. 17, 1839, The Hague—d. 
Aug. 22, 1917, London; b. Feb. 18, 1844, the 
Hague—d. Oct. 10, 1910, London), three 
brothers, all of whom became landscape 
painters. 

Jacob first studied at the Antwerp Academy 
and subsequently in Paris from 1865 till 1871. 
He is best known for his scenes from The 
Netherlands countryside, of bridges and wind- 
mills, old quays, massive towers, and level 
banks, against misty skies or chasing clouds. 
In all his works, whether in watercolour or 
oil, and in his etchings, the subject is always 
subordinate to the atmospheric effect, as in 
the ‘Grey Tower, Old Amsterdam,” “Land- 
scape near Dordrecht,” “Seaweed Carts, 
Scheveningen,” “A Village Scene,” and nu- 
merous other pictures. 

Matthijs received a royal subsidy and for 
some time lived and worked with his elder 
brother Jacob, on whom his more spiritual 
and mystical nature had a refining influence. 
There is a touch of medievalism in many of 
Jacob’s figures. “Souvenir of Amsterdam,” 
“Bride of the fhe Church,” “The Four Mills,” and 
“Girl Feeding Chickens” are among his most 
successful works. In 1885 he went = London 
to design windows. 

Willem, youngest of the brothers, developed 
under the influence of Jacob and Matthijs and 
lived for the greater part of his life in London. 


Maris, Roger 630 


His paintings of cattle grazing, the most fa- 
mous of which is ““Cows at a Watercourse” 
(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam); ‘are modern in 
treatment and have charm of colour and feel- 
ing, 
-Mondrian’s sources of inspiration 12:344c 
Maris, Roger (b, ROGER EUGENE MARAS, 
Sept. 10, 1934, Hibbing, Minn.), professional 
baseball player whose one-season total of 61 
home runs (1961) was the highest ever record- 
ed in the major leagues, As this feat was ac- 
complished in a 162-game schedule, the com- 
missioner of baseball Ford C. Frick ruled that 
Maris had not broken Babe Ruth’s record of 
60 home runs, set during a 154-game schedule 
in 1927. Maris entered:the major leagues with 
the Cleveland Indians in 1957. From 1960 
through 1966 he played for the New York 
Yankees, Ruth’s former team; like Ruth, Ma- 
ris was an exceptional defensive outfielder as 
well as a powerful hitter. Maris won the most 
valuable player award for the American 
League in 1960 and 1961. He retired with a 
career total of 275 home runs after playing for 
the St. Louis Cardinals in 1967 and 1968. 
-home run record controversy 2:737e 


Mariscal Estigarribia, capital, Boquerén 
department, northern Paraguay. It lies in the 
nearby featureless, sparsely settled Chaco Bo- 
real region, on the bank of Riacho (creek) 
Mosquitos, which drains into the Paraguay 
River. Until 1945 a military outpost known as 
Lopez de Filippis, it was renamed to honour 
the general whose strategy in the Chaco War 
(1932-35) established Paraguayan control 
over the area. It became capital when Boquer- 
On department was formed in 1944. The town 
is now the commercial centre of the depart- 
ment, the main product of which is quebra- 
cho, used as a hardwood and in tanning. The 
city lies astride the trans-Chaco highway. Lat- 
est pop. est. 1,100. 
22°02’ S, 60°38’ W 

-map, Paraguay 13:986 
Marishi-ten (Buddhist 
Marici. 


mythology): see 


Marist Brothers, in full LITTLE BROTHERS OF 
MARY (F.M.S.), a Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion of teaching brothers founded near Lyons, 
Fr., on Jan. 2, 1817, by Marcellin Champa- 
gnat for the Christian education of French 
youth. In 1836 several brothers accompanied 
the first Marist Fathers to the mission field of 
the South Pacific islands. Since then, more 
than 100 schools have been opened in 23 mis- 
sion territories, often at the cost of great suf- 
fering and persecution. 

The congregation, numbering more than 
9,500 members in the early 1970s, staffs about 
695 schools in 57 countries providing educa- 
tion at the elementary, secondary, college, 
and university levels. They maintain academ- 
ic, agricultural, technical, and vocational 
schools. 


Marist Fathers, in full socrery oF MARY 
(S.M.), a Roman Catholic religious congrega- 
tion founded in 1822 in the diocese of Belley,; 
Fr., by Jean-Claude Courveille and Jean- 
Claude-Marie Colin to undertake all minis- 
terial _works—parishes, schools, hospital 
chaplaincies, and the foreign missions—while 
stressing the virtues of the Virgin Mary. In the 
early 1970s the congregation had establish- 
ments in 20 countries. Its foreign missions, the 
acceptance of which was the chief reason for 
its approval by Rome in 1836, embrace the is- 
lands of the South Pacific. (the congregation’s 
original mission field), Japan, Algeria, Peru, 
and Venezuela. For current membership, see 
table under religious orders of men, Roman 
Catholic. Stemming from the Marist Fathers 
are the Marist Brothers, the Marist Sisters, 
the Missionary Sisters of ‘the Society of Mary, 
and the Marist Third Order. 


Maritain, Jacques (b. Nov. 18, 1882, Paris 
—d. April 28, 1973, Toulouse, Fr.), influential 
Roman Catholic philosopher, respected both 
for his interpretation of the thought of the me- 
dieval Scholastic St. Thomas Aquinas and for 
his own Thomist philosophy. 

Reared a Protestant, Maritain attended the 
Sorbonne in Paris, where he was attracted by 
teachers who claimed that the natural sciences 
alone could resolve human questions about 
life and death. There, however, he also met 
Raissa Oumansoff, a Russian-Jewish student, 
who began to share his quest for truth. Both 
became: disillusioned with the Sorbonne’s 
scientism and began to attend lectures by the 
intuitionist philosopher Henri Bergson. From 
him, they came to realize their need for “‘the 
Absolute,” and in 1906, two years after their 
marriage, they converted to Catholicism. 


Jacques Maritain 
John Howard Griffin 


After studying biology at Heidelberg (1906- 
08) Maritain studied Thomism at Paris and in 
1913 began teaching at the Institut Cath- 
olique, serving as professor of modern 
philosophy (1914-39). From 1932 he also 
taught annually at the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies in Toronto and was a visiting profes- 
sor at Princeton (1941-42) and Columbia 
(1941-44). He returned as professor of 
philosophy at Princeton (1948- ~69) after serv- 
ing as French ambassador tothe Vatican 
(1945-48). In 1958, at the University of Notre 
Dame, Ind., the Jacques Maritain Center was 
established to further studies along the lines 
of his philosophy. 

Maritain’s thought, which is based on Aris- 


, totelianism and Thomism, also incorporates 


features from other classical and modern 
philosophers. Reflecting his early education, 
his philosophy draws upon data supplied by 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology. 
The dominant themes in his more’ than 50 
books include Maritain’s contentions that (1) 
science, philosophy, poetry, and mysticism are 
among many legitimate ways of knowing real- 
ity; (2) the human person transcénds the 
political community; (3) natural law not only 
expresses what is natural in the world, but it is 
also known naturally by men; (4) moral 
philosophy must take into account the data 
from other branches of human knowledge; 
and (5) men holding different beliefs must 
cooperate in the formation and maintenance 
of salutary political institutions, 

Referring to Thomism as Existentialist Intel- 
lectualism, Maritain believed that to exist is to 
act. His emphasis on humanist elements and 
on the importance of the individual person, as 
well as of the Christian society, furthered his 
influence on others of his time, both philoso- 
phers and laymen. Some critics have regarded 
him as the most important modern interpreter 
of St. Thomas. A man of acute sensibility and 
known as a friend of numerous painters, po- 
ets, and other artists, Maritain devoted’ much 
attention to developing a philosophy of’ the 
arts. Among his major works are Art et-sco- 
lastique (1920; Eng. trans., Art and Scholasti- 
cism, 1930); ' Distinguer pour unir, ou les 
degrés du savoir (1932; Eng. trans., "The De- 
grees of Knowledge, 1937); Frontieres de la 


poésie et autres essais (1935; Eng. ‘trans., 
Art and Poetry, 1943); Humanisme intégral 
(1936; Eng. trans.,True Humanism, 1938); 
Man and the State (1951); and La Philosophie 
morale... (1960; Eng. trans., Moral Philoso- 
phy, 1964). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. G: Phelan,’ Jacques Maritain 
(1937); H. Bars, Maritain et notre temps (1959); J. 
Evans (ed.), Jacques Maritain: The Man and His 
Achievement (1965). 

-Christian philosophy’s distinctive state 4:555g 


marital exchange, a system of mate recruit- 
ment in which specific families, groups of 
families, tribes, or segments of a tribe are 
designated as those groups from which one 
must choose a spouse. It is believed by many 
anthropologists that marriage and succession 
are parts of a larger system of kinship organi- 
zation, tools subservient to the proper rela- 
tions between groups. This “alliance theory,” 
as it is called, holds that hostile groups of pre- 
historic hunting, weapon-bearing men, con- 
stantly faced with the threat of mutual extinc- 
tion or at least bloodshed, began ‘to swap 
women as a means of cementing alliances. The 
knowledge that one’s daughters and daugh- 
ters’ children belonged to a.certain group was, 
according to the theory, a deterrent against 
inimical relations. 

Tribes are often divided into subgroups that 
are exogamous; i.é., they require their mem- 
bers to go outside the subgroup for a spouse. 
Usually the clans (groups of lineages of com- 
mon ancestry) of one subgroup must, accord- 
ing to custom, exchange women with their 
counterpart clans of another subgroup. The 
marital exchange may take place in the same 
generation—i.e., clan A gives a woman to 
clan B, which reciprocates with a woman to 
clan A—or the exchange may be delayed, 
with B waiting a generation to. give a daughter 
back to A. As time goes on, the two groups 
become acknowledged relatives, and kin (rela- 
tives by blood) become affines also (relatives 
through marriage), as when a man’s wife is his 
mother’s brother’s daughter. Thus, the system 
of marital exchange, also called connubium, is 
sometimes referred to as affinal exchange. See 
exchange marriage; cross-cousin. 

-Australian Aboriginal kin reciprocity 2: 425g 


maritime air mass, vast body of air of 
oceanic origin; also, an air mass that has had 
a long trajectory over water and has been so 
modified that it has the characteristics of an 
air mass of oceanic origin, A maritime air 
mass is characterized by high-moisture con- 
tent, a large number of salt particles picked 
up from sea spray, and relatively small diur- 
nal and annual temperature variations. Mari- 
time air masses can form over oceans at either 
high or low latitudes and are usually designat- 
ed as either maritime polar or maritime tropi- 
cal. In middle latitudes of both hemispheres, 
where the prevailing air flow is from west to 
east, the influence of maritime air is felt much 
more strongly along the west coasts of conti- 
nents than along the east coasts; much of the 
winter precipitation along. these western areas 
is associated with maritime polar air masses 
moving inland from the oceans. As maritime 
air masses lose their moisture and move east- 
ward over land, they are gradually trans- 
formed into continental air masses (q.¥.). 
Maritime tropical air masses, which form over 
the subtropical oceans, are: most extensive in 
summer, providing the moisture and instabili- 
ty necessary for the thunderstorm activity of 
that season. They are also very. prominent i in 
winter, however, clashing, frequently along 
fronts with polar air Masses mo\ toward 
the Equator from higher latitudes, _ + 
-world, climates and their distribution 4 a T26f 


Maritime Alps, Italian ALPr MARITIME, 
French ALPES MARITIMES, segment of the West: 
ern Alps: extending in an arc along 
French-Italian border for 120 mi (190: km) 
tween two ‘passes, “the Colle di 
(east) arid Colle della Maddalena (ves iPon 
ta Argentera (10,817 ft [3/297 mJ) is 


est point, The mountains:are bounded east by 
the Appenino Ligure (Ligurian Appennines) 
and north by the Cottian Alps (g.v.), and they 
include the Alpi Liguri (Ligurian Alps, be- 
tween Colle di Cadibona and Colle di Tenda) 
and. the Provence Alps (q.v.; lower west- 
ern spurs spreading toward the Rhéne River 
Valley). 

44°15’ N, 7°10’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

-map, Italy 9:1088 


Manns Atlas (North Africa): see Tell At- 
as 


Maritime Boreal Archaic, North tk ene 
can archaeological and’ cultural period, a re- 
gional variant of the Late Archaic Period, 
characterized by slate implements similar in 
form to the Old Copper implements. 
area, date, and characteristics 13:218a 


maritime climate, a. climate influenced 
primarily. by .its proximity to the sea and 
characterized by small annual and diurnal 
temperature ranges, high precipitation and 
relative humidity, and a one- or two-month 
lag between the summer solstice and the year- 
ly temperature maximum and between the 
winter solstice and the yearly. temperature 
minimum. Maritime climates occur mainly on 
western coasts between latitudes 35° and.60°, 
north and south, where the prevailing winds 
blow from the west, off the sea; they are also 
present on many oceanic islands. Areas with 
maritime climates include the coasts, of Ore- 
gon, Washington, British Columbia, . and 
southern Alaska; the British Isles, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, West Germany, Denmark, 
southern Norway, and much of France; part 
of Chile; and southeastern Australia and 
southern New Zealand. 

In a ‘Water body, mixing spreads the effects 
of surficial heating and» cooling through a 
great depth; consequently, the surface warms 
and cools slowly and exhibits less extreme 
maximum and minimum temperatures ‘than 
those of a land surface.’This produces the 
small temperature ranges and long seasonal 
temperature lags in the overlying air. A mari- 
time climate extends inland (downwind) until 
it is modified by continental air‘or by moun- 
tains. On the west coasts of North and South 
America, mountain ranges restrict the sea’s in- 
fluence to the coastal regions, but in western 
Europe the relatively flat topography enables 
the maritime ‘conditions to penetrate several 
hundred miles inland. 

- African climatic influences and regions 

1:189e; maps 188 >’ 
-characteristics and European regions 6:1043c 

-glacier mass balance conditions: 9:183h 

-North American regions and conditions 
~~ 13:185e; map 187 - 
world climates and their distribution 4: 726d 


Maritime Customs Service, Chinese gov- 
ernment bureau for the collection of tariff du- 
ties, which operated under Western direction 
from 1861:to 1933. The institution originated 
in 1853, when a local rebellion, led by a group 
known as the Small Sword Society, occupied 
the city of Shanghai and drove the Chinese 
customs — superintendent out of his office. 
Westerners in the city, fearful that the Chinese 
would enact an inland tax on their goods, es- 
tablished their own customs bureau and col- 
lected taxes for the Chinese government. 
Western traders had been very critical of the 
corrupt manner in which Chinese officials had 
previously collected the tariff, and local offi- 
cials, who were anxious to please 'the West- 
erners and thus prevent them from resorting 
to force, soon allowed: this system to be ex- 
tended to other port cities where Western 
‘trade existed, In 1861 the Chinese government 
confirmed the system and appointed an En- 
glishman, Horatio Nelson Lay, to head it. 
hays however, objected to working under the 
7 e, and he was soon. replaced by the 
more congenial Robert Hart, who instructed 


er officers’” of the Chinese officials. 


- 


‘Western employees that ‘they, were “brat: 


In 1863, when Hart was appointed inspector 
general of the Maritime Customs Service, the 
bureau «collected upwards of 8,000,000 taels 
(a tael being approximately equivalent to an 
ounce of silver) a year at 14 different ports. By 
1895 it employed more than 700 Westerners 
and 3,500 Chinese,» collected) more . than 
27,000,000 taels a year, and directed the 
charting of the China coast, the management 
of the government port facilities, and the 
lighting of coastal and. inland waterways, In 
1896 the first modernized national postal ser- 
vice in China was organized by the Maritime 
Customs Service. 

After 1911 the customs revenues, as the only 
stable source of income coming into the coun- 
try, were used as payment for China’s foreign 
loans and indemnities. The return of the bu- 
reau to Chinese control in 1933. was consid- 
ered one of the major accomplishments of the 
foreign policy of Chiang Kai-shek’s National- 
ist. government. 


maritime law 11:500, the branch of juris- 
prudence that governs ships and shipping. It 
has an international character; in doubtful 
cases, for instance, courts of one country will 
often look to the precedents or statutes of 
another country for guidance. 

The text article covers the historical back- 
ground of maritime law; the principles of 
maritime contracts, limitation of liability, sal- 
vage, and general average; and the interna- 
tionalism of maritime law. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-carriage-of-goods law 3:965b 
-Catalan medieval development 17:413g 
‘commercial laws of the ancient world 4:988a 
-conventions, standards, and 

legislation 18:670g 

‘marine insurance policy provisions 9:646f 
-ship safety regulations 16:692e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
commercial practices: see average; bottomry; 

marine insurance; salvage 
international law and custom: Consulate of the 

Sea; high seas; piracy; territorial waters; visit 

and search 


Maritime Provinces, the Canadian Atlantic 
Coast-Gulf of St. Lawrence provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, sometimes called Atlantic Provinces. 
During the French period much of the region 
was known as Acadia (q.v.), which was ceded 
to the British by the Treaty ‘of Utrecht (1713). 
-Canadian Confederation question 3:740b 
-Canadian federation movement 14:1050b 
-Canadian loyalist comparison 3:738a 
-colonial educational organization 6:358g 
-continental mountain evolution 13:180h 
‘population composition and 

distribution 3:720h passim to’ 723e 


Maritime Territory (Russian S.F.S.R.): see 
Primorsky kray. 


Maritsa River, Greek évros, Turkish MER- 
1G, English MARICA, in Bulgaria, rises in the 
Rila Mountains southeast of Sofia on the 
north face of Musala Peak. It flows east,and 
southeast across Bulgaria for 170 mi (275 
km), forms the Bulgaria—Greece frontier for a 
distance of 10. mi, and_ then becomes. the 
Greece-Turkey frontier for another 115 mi, 
At Edirne it changes direction, flowing south 
then southwest to enter the Aegean Sea. Ma- 
jor tributaries are the Arda, Topolnitsa, and 
Tundzha, 

The Maritsa Valley forms part of the route 
for the Sofia—Istanbul railway. The fertile val- 
ley soils Support extensive fruit and vegetable 
growing, especially for export. Several large 
hydroelectric and irrigation schemes have 
been developed on tributaries of the Maritsa. 
a the middle valley is the ea Marbas 

4° N. et Ne ae field. = 


- -course hes A indie 3: :469a 


Maritsa River, Battle of the (Sept. 26, 
1371), Ottoman Turk victory over Serb forces 


631 Marius, Gaius 


that allowed the Turks to extend their control 
Over southern Serbia and Macedonia. After 
the sultan of the Ottoman Turks. Murad I 
(ruled 1360-89) advanced into Thrace, con- 
quered Andrianople (1362), and thereby 
gained control of the Maritsa River Valley, 
which led into the central Balkans, the Chris- 
tian states of the Balkans formed an alliance 
to drive him back. -Their early efforts ended in 
defeat, and the Bulgarians were compelled to 
become vassals of the Sultan (1366). Another 
campaign to resist Turkish expansion was or- 
ganized in 1371 by VukaSin, the king of the 
southern Serbian lands, who gathered an 
army of 70,000 men and marched into the 
Maritsa Valley. While halting at Chernomen 
(Chirmen; located between Philippopolis and 
Adrianople), however, his forces were sur- 
prised by a much smaller Turk army, which 
slaughtered large numbers of Serbs, including 
VukasSin, and drove many of the survivors into 
the river to be drowned. 

The battle involved such great carnage that 
the-field was later referred to as “the Serbs’ 
destruction.” It confirmed Bulgaria’s status as 
a vassal-state to the Turks and destroyed the 
independent South Serbian kingdom, whose 
new ruler, Marko Kraljevi¢c, became a vassal 
of the Sultan. Macedonia and ultimately the 
remainder of the Balkan Peninsula were ex- 
posed to Turkish conquest. 


Maritz, Gerhardus Martinus (1797-1838), 
Boer colonizer and a leader of the Great Trek. 
-Voortrekker migration leadership 17:284c 


Maritz, Salomon Gerhardus, also known 
aS GERRIT MARITZ (b. 1876, Kimberley, Cape 
Colony, now Cape of Good Hope, Republic 
of South Africa—d. Dec. 19, 1940, Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa), South African gener- 
al and rebel who was an ardent believer in the 
Boer (Dutch) nationalist cause in South 
Africa. He fought against the British in the 
South African War (1899-1902) and led a re- 
bellion against British rule during World War 
I (1914-1918). 

During the Boer War Maritz carried out a 
daring raid on the British Cape Colony, short- 
ly before the Boer surrender in 1902. In 1914 
he was commander of South African troops 
on the border of the then German colony of 
South-West Africa (now administratively a 
part of the Republic of South Africa). When 
World War I began Maritz defected to the 
German side with his troops and precipitated 
a general rebellion of Boer troops throughout 
South Africa. When the rebellion was put 
down in 1915, he fled to Europe, returning to 
South Africa in 1923. In the 1930s he estab- 
lished an anti-Semitic, pro-Fascist movement 
in South Africa. 


Mariupol (Soviet Union): see Zhdanov. 


Marius, (Marcus Aurelius), rival Roman 
emperor (c. AD 268) said to have been a work- 
man who assumed the purple on the death of 
Postumus. Coins indicate a reign of some 
months, 


Marius, Gaius 11:504 (b. c.. 157. Bc, Ar- 
pinum, modern Arpino, Italy—d. Jan. 13, 86 
Bc, Rome), Roman general and politician, one 
of the most powerful figures in the turbulent 
period of the late Republic. 

Abstract of text biography. Marius, who 
came from the middle class, was elected tri- 
bune with the backing of noble families in 119 
Bc and thereafter held a succession of high 
offices, becoming consul in. 108, He reached 
the peak of his career between 108 and 101, 
when he achieved repeated military victories 
in North Africa and Gaul and expelled invad- 
ing Germans from Italy. In 100-99 he. allied 
himself with the popular leaders, Saturninus 
and Glaucia but then allowed them to be 
murdered by their opponents. Generally dis- 
credited, he then remained out of power until 
86, when, shortly before his death, he seized 


Marius Servius Honoratus 632 


Rome and had a number of his prominent 
enemies executed, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Caesar’s family position in Rome 3:576f 
-Pompey’s detachment and opposition 14:793c 
-rise to power and policies 15:110le 

-Sallust’s historical evaluation 16:185c 

‘Sulla service and growing conflict 17:793d 


Marius Servius Honoratus: see Servius. 


Marius (MAYER, MAIR, OF MAYR), Simon (b. 
Jan. 10, 1573, Gunzenhausen, Bavaria—d. 
Dec. 26, 1624, Anspach), astronomer who 
named the four largest moons of Jupiter: Io, 
Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto. He and 
Galileo both claimed to have discovered 
them, about 1610, and it is likely both did so 
independently. A dispute over priority result- 
ed in unwarranted obloquy for Marius. 

Marius studied under Tycho Brahe and later 
became one of the first astronomers to use a 
telescope. In 1611 he made the first telescopic 
observation of the great spiral nebula in An- 
dromeda, describing the sight as “like a can- 
dle seen at night through a horn” (referring to 
horn lanterns, then common). He was also 
among the first to observe sunspots. 


Marius Victorinus, Gaius (d. after ap 363), 
Roman philosopher, rhetorician, and convert 
to Christianity. 
-Platonism’s influence on early 

Christianity 14:543d 


Marivaux, Pierre (Carlet de Chamblain 
de) (b. Feb. 4, 1688, Paris—d. Feb. 12, 1763, 
Paris), dramatic author, novelist, and journal- 
ist whose comedies are, after those of Moliére, 
the most frequently performed in today’s 
French theatre. His wealthy, aristocratic fami- 


Marivaux, detail of an oil painting by L.M. 
Van Loo, 1753; in the Comédie 
Francaise, Paris 


Cliche Musees Nationaux 


ly moved to Limoges, where his father prac- 
ticed law, the same profession for which the 
young Marivaux trained. Most interested in 
the drama of the courts, at 20 he wrote his 
first play, Le Pére prudent et équitable, ou 
Crispin  heureux fourbe (“The Prudent and 
Equitable Father”). Such early writings 
showed promise, and by 1710 he had joined 
Parisian salon society, whose atmosphere and 
conversational manners he absorbed for his 
occasional journalistic writings. He contribut- 
ed Réflexions ... on the various social 
classes to the Nouveau Mercure (1717-19) and 
modelled his own periodical, Le Spectateur 
Francais (1720-24), after Joseph Addison’s 
The Spectator. 

Marivaux had lost his: fortune in 1720 with 
the collapse of the Mississippi Bubble, a 
speculative financial scheme, thus forcing him 
to take his literary career more seriously. His 
young wife, Colombe Bologne, died in 1723, 
six years after their marriage, and Marivaux’s 
lack of means eventually forced their only 
daughter to enter a nunnery. 

He was drawn into several fashionable sa- 
lons and received a pension from Mme de 
Pompadour. He became a close associate of 
the philosophes Bernard de Fontenelle and 
Montesquieu and of the critic and pawn 
La Motte. 


Marivaux’s first plays were written for the 
Comédie-Francaise, among them the five-act 
verse tragedy, Annibal (1727). But the Italian 
Theatre of Lelio, sponsored in Paris by the re- 
gent Philippe d’Orleans, attracted him far 
more. The major players Thomassin and 
Silvia of this commedia dellarte troupe 
became Marivaux’s stock lovers: Arlequin, or 
the valet, and the ingenue. Arlequin poli par 
Pamour (1723; ‘“‘Arlequin Brightened by 
Love”) and Le Jeu de ?amour et du hasard 
(1730; The Game of Love and Chance, 1923) 
display typical characteristics of his love 
comedies: romantic settings, an acute sense of 
nuance and the finer shades of feeling, and 
deft and witty wordplay. This verbal precious- 
ness is still known as marivaudage and reflects 
the sensitivity and sophistication of the era. 
Marivaux also made notable advances in real- 
ism; his servants are given real feelings, and 
the social milieu is depicted precisely. Among 
his 30-odd plays are the satires L’Jsle des es- 
claves (1725; “Isle of Slaves”) and L’Isle de la 
raison (1727; “Isle of Reason’’), which mock 
European society after the manner of Gul- 
liver’s Travels. La Colombe (1792; “The 
Dove’’) treats equality between the sexes, and 
Lv Ecole des méres (1724; “School for Moth- 
ers’’) studies mother-daughter rapport. 

Marivaux’s human psychology is best re- 
vealed in his romance novels, both unfinished: 
La Vie de Marianne (1731-41), which preced- 
ed Samuel Richardson’s Pamela (1740), an- 
ticipates the novel of sensibility in its glorifica- 
tion of a woman’s feelings and intuition, and 
Le Paysan parvenu (1734-35; ““The Fortunate 
Peasant”’) is the story of a handsome, oppor- 
tunistic young peasant who uses his attractive- 
ness to older women to advance in the world. 
Both works concern struggles to arrive in so- 
ciety and reflect the author’s rejection of au- 
thority and religious orthodoxy in favour of 
simple morality and naturalness. His attitude 
won him the whole-hearted admiration of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Though Marivaux 
was elected to the Académie Francaise in 
1743 and became its director in 1759, he was 
not fully appreciated during his lifetime. In his 
final years, having outlived his creativity, he 
was saved from loneliness by his longtime 
companion Mlle de St. Jean. He died quite 
impoverished and remained without real fame 
until his work was reappraised by the critic 
Sainte-Beuve in the 19th century. Marivaux 
has since been regarded as an important link 
between the Age of Reason and the Age of 
Romanticism. 

‘literary style and works 10:1169f 


mariyanna, ancient Near Eastern warrior 
class. 
-alliance against Thutmose III 17:935a 


Marj, al-, formerly BaRCcE, BARCA, town, al- 
Bayda muhdfazah (governorate), northeast- 
ern Libya, in the al-Marj Plain at the western 
edge of the Jabal al-Akhdar mountains, near 
the Mediterranean coast. Site of the 6th-cen- 
tury-sc Greek colony of Barce, it was taken 
by the Arabs about Ap 642. The present town 
grew around a Turkish fort built in 1842 and 
now restored. The Italians developed the 
town (1913-41) as an administrative and mar- 
ket centre and hill resort; it was the site of a 
Bedouin concentration camp (1930). De- 
stroyed by earthquake in 1963, it was rebuilt 
on firm ground 3 mi (5 km) distant. The new 
town is divided into districts, each with hous- 
ing, shops, a dispensary, a cinema, and public 
gardens. There is also a large general hospital 
and a maternity and child health centre. 
Al-Marj (meaning ‘“‘the Meadows’) is the 
commerical centre for the surrounding plain, 
which has 16 in, (400 mm) of rain per year and 
produces cereals (barley, wheat), fruits, and 
vegetables. The Marzotti Livestock Centre 
promotes the improvement of local herds. 
Pop. (1972 est.) 15,063. 
32°30’ N, 20°54’ BE 
-settlement by Greeks 8:332f 


marjoram, also called SwEET 'MARJORAM 
(Majorana hortensis), perennial herb of the 
mint family (Lamiaceae, or Labiatae) or its 
fresh or dried leaves and flowering tops, used 
to flavour many foods. Its aroma is pleasant 
and aromatic; its taste is warm, aromatic, 
slightly sharp, and bitterish. An herb of many 
culinary uses, marjoram is particularly ap- 
preciated for the taste it lends to sausages, 
meats, poultry, stuffings, fish, stews, eggs, 
vegetables, and salads. Native to the Mediter- 
ranean region and western Asia, marjoram is 
also cultivated as an annual in northerly cli- 
mates where winter temperatures kill the 
plant. Marjoram contains about 2 percent es- 
sential oil, the principal components of 
which are terpinene, CioHie, and terpineol, 
CioHis0O. 

Various other aromatic herbs or under- 
shrubs of the genera Origanum and Majorana 
of the Lamiaceae family are called marjoram. 
Pot marjoram, Majorana onites, is also cul- 
tivated for its aromatic leaves and is used to 
flavour food. Wild marjoram, Origanum vul- 
gare, is a perennial herb native to Europe and 
Asia and is commonly found in dry copses 
and on hedgebanks in England and has been 
naturalized in the U.S. 

-Lamiales commercial importance 10:620b 
‘spice history, use, production, and region of 
origin 17:502b; tables 504 


Marj Rahit, Battle of: see Muslim civil 
wars, 


Mar Julius I, title given to Jules Ferrette on 

being consecrated bishop of Iona by Mar Be- 

dros, the Jacobite bishop of Homs, in 1866. 
-consecration as bishop of Iona 13:553g 


Marj ‘Uyin, also spelled MARJAYOUN, MERD- 
JAYOUNE, MERJAYUN, and MERJ ‘UYUN, town, 
southern Lebanon, lying on a fertile plain east 
of the Nahr (river) al-Litani, at an altitude of 
2,500 ft (760 m) above sea level. It is an 
agricultural market centre serving a tobacco-, 
cereal-, grape-, and orange-growing region. 
The nearby town of Hasbayya contains the 
principal sanctuary of the Druzes, a nominal 
Muslim sect. Pop, (1970 est.) 4,275. 

33°22’ N, 35°35’ E 

-map, Lebanon 10:765 

mark, also spelled marc, any of various 
European units ‘of money or of weight. 
‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mark (the Evangelist), Saint (fl. 1st cen- 
tury AD; b. Jerusalem?—d. traditionally Alex- 
andria, Egypt), first-generation Apostle, tradi- 
tional author of the second Gospel. Data on 
his life found in the New Testament is frag- 
mentary, and most of its historicity has been 


“St. Mark” 


, fresco by the School of Ghirlandaio, late 
15th century; in Sta. Maria Novella, Florence 
Alinari 


questioned by critical investigation. The only 
unquestionably reliable information is in Phi- 
lem. 24, where a certain Mark is mentioned as 
one of St. Paul’s fellow workers who sends 
greetings from Rome to the Christians of 
Colossae (near modern Denizli, Tur.), but the 
identity of this person is not. indicated. That 
Mark was St. Barnabas’ cousin in So 4: 10 
may also be authentic. — 

Except for being referred to as Jogurt in Acts 
12:25, 13:5 and 13, and 15:37, elsewhere in 
the New Testament he is consistently ‘called 


by his Latin surname Mark. According to 
Acts, his mother’s house in Jerusalem was a 
centre of Christian life (12:12), and he accom- 
panied Barnabas and Paul to Antioch (12:25), 
now Antakya, Tur., where he became their as- 
sistant on a mission journey (13:5). When they 
arrived at Perga (in modern Turkey), Mark 
left them and returned to Jerusalem (13:13). 
Mark’s leaving caused Barnabas and Paul to 
separate, for Paul declined Barnabas’ insis- 
tence on giving Mark another chance (15:37- 
39). Subsequently, Mark sailed to Cyprus 
with Barnabas, never to be mentioned again in 
Acts. The dependability of the Acts account is 
questionable, for its author is particularly in- 
terested in explaining the breach between Paul 
and Barnabas, probably introducing Mark for 
this reason. In this, he contradicts Paul’s ac- 
count of their breach in Gal, 2:11-14. 

In II Tim. 4:11, Paul requests St. Timothy to 
bring Mark, “for he is very useful in serving 
me,” but this is believed to be falsely deduced 
from Acts and Colossians. A close relation- 
ship between Mark and St. Peter is suggested 
by the greetings from “‘my son Mark” in I Pet. 
5:13; furthermore, the apostolic father Papias 
of Hierapolis says that Mark’s treatise 
(presumably the Gospel) was based on Peter’s 
teaching about Christ. Later tradition as- 
sumes that Mark was one of the 72 disciples 
appointed by Jesus (Luke 10:1) and identifies 
him with the young man fleeing naked at 
Jesus’ arrest (Mark 14:51-52). The Egyptian 
Church claims Mark as its founder, and, from 
the 4th century Ap, the see of Alexandria has 
been called cathedra Marci (‘‘the chair of 
Mark”). Other places attributing their origin 
to Mark are the Italian cities of Aquileia and 
Venice, of which he is the patron saint. His 
i day is April 25, and his symbol is the 

on. 


Mark (marcus), Saint (b. Rome—d. ap 
Oct. 7, 336, Rome), pope from January 18 (?) 
to October 336. He is credited with giving the 
bishops of Ostia the right to consecrate new 
popes. He may have founded the present 
church of San Marco, Rome, and another 
over the catacomb of Balbina on the Via Ar- 
deatina. His feast day is October 7. 

- Alexandrian rite liturgy 6:163c 


Mark, Gospel According to, the second of 
the four New Testament narratives covering 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. It is the ear- 
liest and the shortest of the four Gospels and 
was used by Matthew and Luke in composing 
their accounts. The Gospel is attributed to 
John Mark, an associate of Paul and a close 
companion of Peter, who was a major source 
of information for the author. Mark’s Gospel 
was presumably written in Rome during the 
decade preceding the destruction of Jerusalem 
in AD 70. The text lacks literary polish and 
contains little that was not incorporated into 
the other Gospels. 

Because Mark wrote for Greek-speaking 
Gentile Christians, there is no emphasis on 
Old Testament citations or on confrontations 
between Jesus and the Jewish religious au- 
thorities. A significant feature of the Gospel is 
Mark’s portrayal of Christ as cautious in re- 
vealing his identity as the long-awaited Mes- 
siah. Jesus refers to himself only as the “Son 
of man” and advises his followers not to 
speak openly of his miracles. This was re- 
quired by widespread belief that the Messiah 
would be a victorious military leader, a con- 
cept totally at variance with messianic re- 
demption through crucifixion. Such an event, 
moreover, involved a divine mystery that 
could only be understood in the light of 
Christ’s subsequent Resurrection. 

Mark devotes the final third of his Gospel 
(ch. 11-16) to events that followed Jesus’ last 
entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. The 
final verses (16:9-20) are absent in some 
manuscripts, and a shorter passage is sub- 
stituted in others. Whether Mark was the au- 


thor of this section is disputed, but, without — 


some such conclusion, the Gospel appears to 


conclude so abruptly as to seem unnatural. 
Major ref. 2:950c 
‘chronology of life of Jesus 4:534d 
‘depiction of person and authority of 
Peter 14:153e passim to 155a 
‘identification of author 2:951d 
‘Jesus tradition reconstruction 10:145g 
‘John the Baptist’s portrayal 10:241h 


Mark Antony (Roman leader): see Antoni- 
us, Marcus. 


markaz, term meaning administrative unit in 


Egypt. 
‘administration and representation 6:456d 


marker bed, term used for rock strata that 
are readily distinguishable by reason of physi- 
cal characteristics, and traceable over large 
horizontal distances. Stratigraphic examples 
include coal beds and beds of volcanic ash. 
The term marker bed is also applied to sedi- 
mentary strata that provide distinctive seismic 
reflections, such as Horizon-A (q.v.) in marine 
sediments of the North Atlantic. Key bed is a 
term used synonymously. 

-sedimentary rock correlations 5:499c 
-volcanic ash deposits 9:232c 


Market Harborough, market and manufac- 
turing town, Leicestershire, England, on the 
River Welland. General and cattle markets 
for a wide agricultural area have been held 
there since 1203. Several timbered buildings 
survive, notably Robert Smythe’s grammar 
school (1614) raised on wooden pillars above 
street level. Industries include rubber, textiles, 
and light engineering. The town is a noted fox- 
hunting centre. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 14,527. 
52°29’ N, 0°55’ W 

marketing and merchandising 11:505, the 
activities involved in directing the flow of 
goods and services from producers to con- 
sumers. Marketing in the most general sense is 
carried on in all economic systems or wherev- 
er goods must change hands before being 
used, In a more limited sense, marketing re- 
fers to the functions of marketing departments 
in business firms. The term merchandising is 
also nowadays used to mean the development 
and marketing of new products. 

The text article contains a general descrip- 
tion of the main channels of retail and whole- 
sale distribution, the marketing of goods to in- 
dustry, the assembly of farm products, the 
methods and purposes of marketing research, 
and the techniques of merchandising. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-advertising modes and techniques 1:103b 
‘agricultural science development 1:323h 
-automotive industry diversification 2:532c 
‘book distribution and selling 15:224c 
‘consumer protection obstacles 5:101c 
‘consumer research methods and goals 15:39b 
-economic planning limited 
interventions 6:255g 
‘land reform dependence on 
marketability 10:636g 
-mass production and marketing 
operations 11:596f 
-materials handling and distribution 11:615a 
-popular music marketing in U.S. 14:810e 
‘railroad passenger and freight service 15:491h 
-storage and warehousing economics 17:708g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
incentives stimulating sales; see cash on delivery; 
rebate; trading stamps 
product distribution outlets: auction; chain store; 
cooperative; department store; discount house; 
general store; mail-order business; supermar- 
_ ket; trade fair 
other: Better Business bureaus; market research; 
marketing board 


marketing board, organization set up by the 
government to regulate the buying and selling 
of a certain commodity within a specified 
area. An example is the Cocoa Marketing 
Board of Nigeria. The powers of marketing 
boards range from advisory and promotional 
services to full control over output and sales. 
The simplest type of board is one established 
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to carry out market research, promote sales, 
and furnish information; it is usually financed 
by a fee levied on all sales of the products 
concerned. Examples of this type include the 
Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board and the 
Rhodesian Tobacco Export Promotion Coun- 
cil. Others are empowered to regulate terms 
and conditions of sale, usually by establishing 
packing standards, quality analysis, and in- 
spection systems. 

The prime motive in the establishment of 
most marketing boards is to stabilize produc- 
er prices, particularly in the case of products 
designed primarily for those export markets 
where price fluctuations are most violent. 
Marketing boards are also used for domesti- 
cally consumed products whose perishability 
requires that outlets be set up in advance. 

The boards may stabilize and raise average 
prices through the manipulation of commodi- 
ty flows, with the objective of maintaining rea- 
sonably high levels of demand in all markets 
at all times. This approach is characteristic of 
marketing programs for fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts in California. 

Where this approach is administratively diffi- 
cult, other means of stabilization have been 
tried. In the Middle East and Latin America, 
for example, marketing boards and branches 
of public banks or development institutes 
have been furnished with capital to purchase 
basic grains, maintain buffer stocks, and sell 
on open markets alongside other traders. The 
objective, in these cases, was to increase incen- 
tives to producers by buying to maintain a 
minimum price level and to protect low-in- 
come consumers by selling from accumulated 
stocks when prices were rising. 

Where products are grown primarily for ex- 
port, the boards may seek protection from 
fluctuating world prices. In one approach, 
practiced widely in West Africa, a reserve 
fund is accumulated when export prices are 
high and is drawn upon to maintain prices to 
farmers when they are low. In countries in 
which this type of marketing board operates, 
the board is granted a monopoly of all export 
sales, and domestic purchases are made 
through licensed agents and the board’s own 
buying stations. The performance of market- 
ing boards is a controversial issue—in part, 
because marketing board prices, which are 
fixed before the season’s crop is gathered, 
have generally been lower than actual world 
prices and, also, because of their involvement 
in politics. 

‘commodity trade in West Africa 11:509a 


market order, order given by a customer to 
his broker to buy or sell a specified amount of 
a security at the most advantageous price ob- 
tainable after the order is given on the trading 
floor. It is the most common type of order, 
presumably because it is executed immediate- 
ly upon receipt and the customer knows the 
results of the transaction within a short time. 
Market orders are employed more in selling 
than in buying orders and. more by large inves- 
tors than by the odd-lot buying public. 

-stock exchange operations 16:451f 


market research, study of the requirements 
of various markets, the acceptability of prod- 
ucts, and methods of developing or exploiting 
new markets. A variety of techniques is em- 
ployed, depending on the purpose of the re- 
search: salesmen’s expectations may be used 
as a guide to future demand for a product; 
past sales may be projected forward; surveys 
may be made of consumer attitudes; and new 
or altered products may be introduced experi- 
mentally into designated test market areas. 
Formal market research dates back to the 
1920s in Germany and the 1930s in Sweden 
and France. After World War II, United 
States firms probably led in the use and refine- 
ment of market research techniques, which 
spread throughout much of western Europe 
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and Japan. Whereas the information obtained 
through market research in industrialized 
economies is fairly specific, relating to particu- 
lar products or markets for single firms, in less 
developed countries the knowledge sought is 
of a much more general nature, because of the 
basic social and economic changes occurring 
throughout society. 

In the 1970s market research was becoming 
more important in Communist countries as a 
guide in planning the production of consumer 
goods, particularly as the variety of these 
goods increased. The Soviet Union, for exam- 
ple, established a Market Research Institute 
in 1965 to study long-term trends in consumer 
interests and expenditures. 

-advertising planning and methods 1:105g 
‘building construction planning 3:456b 
‘marketing and merchandising 

methods 11:509a 
‘production management functions 15:25c 
- propaganda reactor analysis 15:39b 
-public opinion as means of evaluation 15:214a 


markets 11:511, places in which things are 
bought and sold. In the modern economy, 
markets have expanded to include the whole 
geographical area in which sellers compete 
with each other. The markets for some prod- 
ucts may be worldwide. 

The text article describes various types of 
markets. The article also covers the market in 
economic doctrine, the historical development 
of markets, and the relation between markets 
and social welfare. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘artist competition and work quality 2:110d 
-Baltic Exchange commodity bidding 18:669¢g 
-commodity trading and trade 
agreements 4:994f 
-competitiveness factors 12:376c 
-consumer credit types and trends 5:99f 
-critical-mimimum-effort theories of economic 
development 6:206d 
-cultural evolution relationship 9:522g 
-economic system dynamics 6:274e 
-equilibrium as determined by supply and 
demand 6:265h 
-European colonial exploitation 4:890e 
-futures trading and contracts 7:816f 
-government influence on market 
mechanism 15:24g 
-labour shifts in production sectors 6:770g 
-labour theory and wage-equilibriating 
forces 10:563b 
-liberalism’s economic foundations 10:847a 
passim to 850b 
-mass production geared to demand 11:596f 
-money market systems in modern 
countries 12:356g 
primitive economic systems of 
exchange 6:279e 
-securities and stock exchange 
operations 16:448e 
-Smith’s view of price mechanisms 16:906a 
-supply, demand, and equilibrium 
mechanism 9:262d 
-tax structure adjustment effects 17:1080d 
-world food-market emergence and current 
trends 7:498e 
-youth’s rising economic importance 19:1095b 


market Socialism, or LIBERAL SOCIALISM, 
economic system representing a compromise 
between Socialist planning and free enterprise, 
in which enterprises are publicly owned but 
production and consumption are guided by 
market forces rather than by government 
planning. A form of market Socialism was 
adopted in Yugoslavia in the 1960s in distinc- 
tion to the centrally planned Socialism of the 
Soviet Union, A similar development oc- 
curred in Hungary in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 
-economic planning trends in 

Yugoslavia 6:258b 
-economic system variations 6:275e 


markgraf (title): see margrave. 


Markham, town, York County,: southeast- 
ern Ontario, Canada, on the Rouge River, 15 


mi (24 km) northeast of Toronto. Named for 
William Markham, a former archbishop of 
York, the village was settled by a German 
colonizer, William Berczy, and his compatri- 
ots when they moved from New York state, 
USS., in 1794, Cereal and flour milling, dairy- 
ing, ‘lumbering, and seed processing are its 
chief economic activities. Pop. (1971) 36,684. 
43°52' N, 79°16’ W 


Markham, Edwin, originally CHARLES ED- 
WARD ANSON MARKHAM (b. April 23, 1852, 
Oregon City, Ore.—d. March 7, 1940, New 
York City), poet and lecturer best known for 
his poem of social protest, ““The Man with the 
Hoe.” The youngest son of pioneer parents, 
Markham grew up on an isolated valley ranch 
in the Suisun hills in central California. After 
graduation from the Christian college at San- 
ta Rosa, he became first a teacher and then a 
school administrator. Markham left school 
administration in 1899, the year he gained na- 
tional fame with the publication in the San 
Francisco Examiner of “The Man with the 
Hoe.” 
painting, Markham made the French peasant 
the symbol of the exploited classes through- 
out the world. The poem so well expressed 
the economic and social mood of the time 
that it was reprinted in nearly every newspa- 
per in the country and was the subject of wide 
editorial comment. Its success enabled Mark- 
ham to devote himself to writing and lecturing 
—in which he concerned himself with social 
and industrial, as well as poetic, problems. 


Edwin Markham, 1907 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


His first book of verse, The Man with the 
Hoe and Other Poems (1899), was followed in 
1901 by Lincoln and Other Poems, the dig- 
nified title piece of which found almost as 
much favour as “The Man with the Hoe.” 
Succeeding volumes—Shoes of Happiness 
(1915), Gates of Paradise (1920), New Poems: 
Eighty Songs at Eighty (1932), and The Star 
of Araby (1937)—have the commanding rhet- 
oric but lack the passion of the early works. 
-American literature of the 19th 

century 10:1191b 


Markham, Gervase, also JERVIS MARKHAM 
(1568?-1637), English poet, author of many 
popular treatises on country and sporting pur- 
suits. It has been suggested that he was the 
“rival poet” mentioned in William Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 


Markham River, in eastern New Guinea, 
drains the Morobe District of the United Na- 
tions Trust Territory of New Guinea. The 
swift but shallow and unnavigable stream 
rises on the Finisterre Range and receives the 
Erap River, coursing south from the Saru- 
waged Range, and the Watut River, flowing 
north from the Bulolo Valley. Flowing south- 
east through the great Central Depression, the 
Markham traces a 110-mi (180-km) course to 
the Huon Gulf, Solomon Sea, 3 mi south of 
Lae. Its wide, sparsely populated valley holds 
a considerable amount of level agricultural 
land in the lower reaches. Once an area of 
cocoa plantations, it is being developed for 
peanut cultivation and cattle farming. Two 
roads ascend the valley; one leads to the 
Bulolo Valley, the other to the central high- 


Inspired by Jean-Francois Millet’s - 


lands. The river is named for Sir Clements 
Markham, onetime honorary secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

6°35’ S, 146°25' E 

markhor (Capra falconeri), large wild goat, 
family Bovidae (order Artiodactyla), found in 


Markhor (Capra falconeri) 


Emil Muench—Ostman Agency 


herds in the mountains from Kashmir and 
Turkestan to Afghanistan. The markhor 
stands about 102 centimetres (40 inches) at 
the shoulder and has long, corkscrew-shaped 
horns. Its coat is reddish brown in summer 
and long, gray, and silky in winter. The male 
ae a long, heavy fringe on its throat and 
chest. 


Marko Kraljevic (b. c. 1335—d. May 17, 
1395, Rovine, Serbia, now in Yugoslavia), 
king of Serbia from 1371 to 1395 and a na- 
tional hero in the literature and traditions of 
the South Slavic peoples. 

Marko Kraljevic (Mark, the King’s Son) was 
a member of the powerful Macedonian family 
allied to that of BalSi¢, which ruled in north- 
ern Albania and along the Adriatic. When his 
father, King VukaSin, was slain in battle with 
the Turks in 1371, Marko succeeded him as a 
vassal to the Sultan. He is known to have 
completed a monastery at SuSica, near 
Skopje, and to have died fighting at the battle 
of Rovine (1395) during a war between the 
Turks and the Walachian prince Mircea the 
Old, but otherwise his life is sparsely docu- 
mented. More colourful details have been pre- 
served in Romanian, Bulgarian, and Albanian 
folk songs as well as in Serbian ballads and 
epic poetry. Joyous, just, strong, incredibly 
brave, and chivalrous to a fault, Marko is 
portrayed as an implacable foe of the Turks 
and a prodigious drinker of wine. 


Markov, Andrey Andreyevich (b. June 14, 
1856, Ryazan, now in Russian S.F.S.R.—d. 
July 20, 1922, Petrograd, now Leningrad), 
mathematician who helped to develop the 
theory of stochastic processes, especially 
those called Markov chains. Based on the 
study of the probability of mutually depen- 
dent events, his work has been developed and 
widely applied to the biological and social 
sciences. He became an ordinary professor at 
St. Petersburg University in 1886 and a mem- 
Psu the Russian Academy of Sciences in 
96. 

Markov’s early work was devoted to number 
theory and analysis, mainly concerning con- 
tinued fractions, the limits of integrals, the ap- 
proximation theory, and the convergence of 
series. After 1900 he was chiefly occupied with 
probability theory. Under fairly general as- 
sumptions, he proved the central limit theo- 
rem, which states that the sum of a large num- 
ber of independent random variables approxi- 
mates the asymptotically normal, or Gaus- 
sian, distribution. He then turned to the study 
of mutually dependent variables, introducing 
the important notion of chained events. A se- 
quence of random variables constitutes a 
Markov chain if, generally speaking, two 
probabilities conditioned on different amounts 
of information about the early pare of eee se- 
quence are the same. : ARF tN 


Markov extended several classical results 
concerning independent events to certain types 
of chains. His work helped to launch the mod- 
ern theory of stochastic processes. 


Markova, Dame Alicia (b. LILIAN ALICIA 
MARKS, Dec; 1, 1910, London), ballerina not- 
ed for the ethereal lightness and poetic delica- 
cy of her dancing. She studied with Seraphima 
Astafyeva and Enrico Cecchetti, and after her 
debut. at 14 with the Diaghilev Ballet, was 
soon dancing leading roles. In 1931 she joined 
the Vic-Wells Ballet and was both its first 
prima ballerina (1933-35) and the first English 
dancer to. dance the lead in Giselle and the 
full-length Swan Lake. Markova has ap- 
peared as a ballerina of Ballet Rambert, Bal- 
let Russe de Monte-Carlo, and Ballet 


Dame Alicia Markova as Juliet with Hugh Laing as 
Romeo in Romeo and Juliet, Ballet Theatre, 1944 
Fred Fehl 


Theatre, and as guest artist with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. With Anton Dolin she head- 
ed the Markova-Dolin Ballet (1935-38) and 
London’s Festival Ballet (1949-52). In addi- 
tion to Giselle, her favourite role, and Swan 
Lake, she excelled in Les Sylphides, as Tag- 
lioni (with whom she has been compared) in 
the Dolin Pas de quatre, and as the Sugar 
Plum Fairy in The Nutcracker. In 1963 she 
retired from the stage, was appointed director 
of the Metropolitan Ballet, and was created 
dame of the British Empire. 


Markoy chain, in mathematics, a sequence 
of random events in which the probability of 
each event depends upon the outcome of 
previous trials. 

-probability theory and method 14:1113a 


Markovic, Svetozar (b. Sept. 21 [Sept. 9, 
old style], 1846, Jagodina, Serbia, now 
Svetozarevo, Yugos. —d. March 10, 1875, 
Trieste), political writer. who was largely re- 
sponsible «for introducing Socialism _ into 
Serbia and whom the Yugoslav Communists 
‘claim, as their precursor. He was a skilled 
‘popularizer of political ideas, an inveterate 
controversialist, a, courageous fighter, and a 
strong influence on the realist trend in Serbian 
literature. 

Markovic studied in Belgrade (now in 
Yugos.), in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), 
and in Ziirich, where he first was influenced by 
Marxism. A member of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, he edited the first Serbian Socialist 
newspaper, Radnik (“The Worker”; founded 
1871), which was more concerned with eco- 
nomics than with politics. When the Serbian 

overnment took repressive measures, Mar- 

ovic went into exile briefly. He returned to 
edit the newspaper Javnost (‘‘Public Opin- 
ion’; 1873), which placed greater emphasis on 
politics than on economics, and then Glas Jav- 
nosti (‘The Voice of Public Opinion”; 1874). 
After a nine-month term of imprisonment for 


‘his y writings, he edited the newspaper Oslobod- 
jenje (‘‘Liberation’ 2. until gee health forced 
ght fesitenient 


ovié hoped to avoid: a eapitaibst phase 
in Serbia and to progress directly from a 
cepa agrarian stage to a sophisticated 
agrarian socialism. In Serbia during his life- 
_ time there was virtually no capitalism or a 
inca class. With no one else in sight, he at- 


tacked civil servants, though they were not 
capitalists, and favoured small landholders, 
though they were not proletarians. He de- 
nounced bureaucracy, professional judges, 
and written laws; promoted the study of eco- 
nomics; urged the masses to. be concerned 
with politics; and taught the elements of So- 
cialism to many young Serbian intellectuals. 
Markovi¢ had a marked influence on the lit- 
erary as well as on the political development 
of Serbia. His realistic writings (eight 
volumes) were published between 1891 and 
1912 and were reissued by the Tito govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia. 


Markovnikoy, Vladimir Vasilyevich (b. 
Dec. 22, 1838, Nizhny Novgorod, now 
Gorky, Russian S.F.S.R.—d. Feb. 1904, 
Moscow), organic chemist who contributed to 
structural theory and to the understanding of 
the ionic addition (Markovnikov addition) of 
hydrogen halides to the carbon-carbon dou- 
ble bond of alkenes. After studying at the 
Universities of Kazan and St. Petersburg, he 
taught at the Universities of Kazan, Odessa, 
and Moscow (1873-98). 

Markovnikovy showed that butyric and 
isobutyric acids have the same general chemi- 
cal formula but different structures; i.e., they 
are isomers. In 1869, while developing his the- 
ory of the mutual influence of atoms in chemi- 
cal compounds, he noted that when hydrogen 
halides are added to an alkene, the hydrogen 
attaches to the carbon with more hydrogens 
already attached, whereas the halogen at- 
taches to the carbon with fewer hydrogens at- 
tached. Why hydrogen bromide exhibited 
both Markovnikov as well as reversed-order, 
or anti-Markovnikov, addition, however, was 
not understood until Morris Selig Kharasch 
offered an explanation in 1933. 


Markoynikovy rule, in organic chemistry, a 
generalization concerning addition reactions 
formulated by the Russian chemist Vladimir 
Vasilyevich Markovnikov in 1870. The rule 
states that in addition reactions to unsymmet- 
rical alkenes (RCH=CHa, where R is an alkyl 
group), the electron-rich component of the re- 
agent adds to the carbon atom with fewer hy- 
drogen atoms bonded to it, while the electron- 
deficient component adds to the carbon atom 
with more hydrogen atoms bonded to it. 
Thus, hydrogen chloride (HCl) adds to propy- 
lene (CH3CH=CH2z) to produce 2-chloropro- 
pane (CH3CHCICH:S) rather than the isomer- 
ic 1-chloropropane (CH3CH2CH2Cl). The 
rule is useful in determining molecular struc- 
ture. 


Markov process, family of possibly depen- 
dent random variables indexed by a time 
parameter, either discrete or continuous, with 
the property that probability relations con- 
cerning some future time with respect to a giv- 
en present time depend only on the present 
state and not on the history leading to the 
present state. Markov processes satisfy gener- 
alizations of the Chapman-Kolmogorov 
equation. 

-probability theory and method 14:1113a 


mark system, penal method developed 
about 1840 by Alexander Maconochie at the 
English penal colony of Norfolk Island (locat- 
ed east of Australia). Instead of serving fixed 
sentences, prisoners there were held until they 
had earned a number of marks, or credits, 
fixed in proportion to the seriousness of their 
offenses. A prisoner became eligible for re- 
lease when he had obtained the required num- 
ber of credits, which were accumulated for 
good conduct, hard work, and study and 
could be denied or subtracted for indolence or 
misbehaviour. The mark system symbolized 
the decline of the “‘let the punishment fit the 


crime” theory of correction and presaged the 


use of indeterminate sentences, individualized 
treatment, and parole. Above all, it empha- 
sized training and performance as the chief 
mechanisms of reformation, © 
*penology and penal system 
development 14:1099d 
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Mark the Hermit, Latin marcus EREMITA 
(d. after AD 430), theological polemicist and 
author of works on Christian asceticism nota- 
ble for their psychological insight and for their 
influence on later monastic history and litera- 
ture. To some scholars, elements of his doc- 
trine suggest aspects of 16th-century Refor- 
mation theology. 

Probably an abbot of a monastery in Ancyra 
(now Ankara, Tur.), Mark later undertook 
the solitary life in the Syrian and Palestinian 
wilderness. Except for references to his schol- 
arly and spiritual acumen by theological writ- 
ers of the 7th and 8th centuries, nothing else is 
known of his life. With the publication in 1891 
of a Jerusalem manuscript of his theological 
polemic Contra Nestorianos (‘Against the 
Nestorians”), written c. 430, Mark’s impor- 
tance in 5th-century doctrinal controversies 
and his specific authorship of other writings 
were finally recognized; earlier only a list of 
nine treatises had been attributed to him by 
the 9th-century Byzantine scholar-patriarch 
Photius of Constantinople. Resembling the 
Christological doctrine of St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, spokesman for 5th-century ortho- 
doxy, Contra Nestorianos refutes the heretical 
doctrine holding the autonomous existence of 
Christ’s human nature, joined to the divinity 
only by a moral union. Arguing principally 
from the Scriptures and from the primitive 
Christian baptismal creed, Mark declares that 
only if Christ’s humanity were indivisibly unit- 
ed, although not combined, with the divine 
Logos (Greek: ‘“‘word”’) could mankind’s sal- 
vation have been effected, because the atoning 
deeds of a mere man could not have achieved 
this end. The richest source for Mark’s asceti- 
cal and doctrinal theology is his treatise De 
Baptismo (‘On Baptism’’). 

Rejecting any explanation for man’s personal 
sin on grounds of a human nature corrupted 
by some sin of primeval man, as narrated in 
the Old Testament (Gen. 3:1-20), or by rea- 
son. of the devil’s direct influence, Mark as- 
serts that every sin is the result of human 
choice. Christ’s atonement, by reconciling 
alienated man to God, restores perfect free- 
dom of the will to the baptized. Any good 
work done by man, however, is attributed to 
God’s grace and not to human effort. More- 
over, man’s mortality, Mark observes, derives 
from Adam’s sin and consequent condemna- 
tion to death. The Christian must die, howev- 
er, in order to realize his fulfillment, for a 
mortal nature renders man unable to reach 
unchanging perfection. 

In several tracts, including De Baptismo, 
Mark disputes the unorthodoxy of the Mes- 
salians, a mystical sect advocating ceaseless 
prayer to expel the demon present in all. He 
repudiates their equating ascetic contempla- 
tion with salvation, arguing that man cannot 
be the author of his own redemption. The 
treatise De lege spirituali (“On the Spiritual 
Law”) delineating a monastic program de- 
scribes Christian perfection as knowledge of 
the Divine Presence and Providence, which 
begins with man knowing his limited self. As- 
ceticism, the purpose of which is simply to 
dispose one to this state of awareness, negates 
itself if egocentrism persists. The essence of ah 
is to forget God. 

Mark’s general theological position is conso- 
nant with the doctrine of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, the 4th-century Byzantine patriarch and 
bulwark of orthodoxy. More oriented toward 
the practical rather than the. speculative, 
Mark felt it was more important to keep the 
commandments of Christ than to intellectual- 
ize the mysteries of God. Mark’s works are 
contained in Patrologia Graeca, ed. J.P. 
Migne (1857-66). Johannes Kunze’s Markus 
Eremita (1895) is a study of his life and works. 


Marl,’ town, Nordrhein-Westfalen (North 
Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), northwestern 
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West Germany, in the Ruhr industrial district, 
just northwest of Recklinghausen. First men- 
tioned c. 800 as a relatively large settlement, 
the Marl district was sold to the archbishops 
of Cologne c. 1000 and thenceforth was part 
of the “Vest Recklinghausen” of the prince- 
electors. It passed to the dukes of Arenberg 
(after 1802), who held it as a fief of Prussia 
from 1815. The development of coal and iron- 
ore mining stimulated growth in the late 19th 
century, and the town was chartered in 1936. 
Chemical factories supplement its mining 
economy. Pop. (1970 est.) 75,800. 

51°38’ N, 7°05’ E 

marl, earthy mixture of fine-grained minerals. 
The term is applied to a great variety of sedi- 
ments and rocks with a considerable range of 
composition. Calcareous marls grade into 
clays, by diminution in the amount of lime, 
and into clayey limestones. Greensand marls 
contain the green, potash-rich, mica mineral 
glauconite; widely distributed along the At- 
lantic coast in the U.S. and Europe, they are 
used as water softeners. 

Both marine and freshwater marls most 
commonly are earthy and of a white, gray, or 
brownish colour; red and black marls also oc- 
cur. In calcareous marine marls, some lime is 
present in the form of shells, whereas in others 
it is a fine impalpable powder mixed with clay 
and siliceous silt. Freshwater marl may be 
similar in composition to marine marl. Much 
of the calcium carbonate in lake deposits is 
precipitated by algae, but some lake marls 
contain numerous shell fragments from fresh- 
water snails and bivalves. Large deposits of 
freshwater marl that contain from 80-90 per- 
cent calcium carbonate and less than 3 per- 
cent magnesium carbonate have been used as 
the calcareous material required in the manu- 
facture of insulating material and portland ce- 
ment. Marl also is used as a liming material 
and in making bricks. 

-agricultural improvement practices 1:352a 

-Atlas Mountain soil formation 2:305c 

-cement ores and production processes 3:1076e 
*-Cretaceous rock sequences 5:249b; tables 247 


Marlborough, borough and market town of 
Wiltshire, England, on the London-Bath 
road, a major routeway of southern Britain. It 
lies on the River Kennet in a valley of the 
chalk Marlborough Downs (hills). Traces of 
Neolithic and Roman occupation have been 
found in the vicinity of the Castle Mound, for- 
mer site of an 11th-century royal castle. King 
John (married at the castle chapel, 1189; 
reigned 1199-1216) granted the town its first 
charter in 1204; the present charter dates 
from 1575. Henry III (reigned 1216-72) held 
his last Parliament (1267) at the castle. Saver- 
nake Forest (about 1 mi southeast) was a roy- 
al hunting ground and crown forest. The 
grammar school was founded in 1550, During 
the English Civil War the town, which sup- 
ported Parliament, was besieged and captured 
in 1642. In 1653 a great fire destroyed much 
of Marlborough, and other fires occurred in 
1679 and 1690, but the present broad High 
Street is still flanked with houses dating from 
the 16th century. Marlborough College, a fa- 
mous boys’ “public” (independent) school, 
was founded in 1843, and its buildings include 
the castle, rebuilt in the 17th and again in the 
18th century. The Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul dates from the 15th century, and that of 
St. Mary the Virgin from Norman times. The 
town’s trade is largely based on its role as a 
tural service centre for the surrounding farm- 
ing area. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 6,031. 

51°26’ N, 1°43’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


Marlborough, statistical region, New Zea- 
land. - 
-area and population table 13:47 


Marlborough, also spelled MARLBORO, city, 
Middlesex County, east central Massa- 


chusetts, U.S., in an area of ponds and reser- 
voirs. Originally part of Sudbury, it was set 
off as Whipsuferadge Plantation in 1656 and 
was incorporated as a town in 1660 and 
named for Marlborough, in Wiltshire, Eng. 
The adjoining Indian plantation of Okam- 
makamefit was annexed in 1718. Shoe manu- 
facturing was begun in 1812. Other products 
include paper boxes, sporting goods, wire, 
auto batteries, chemicals, and metal goods. 
The historic John Brown Bell, taken in 1861 
from the Engine House (John Brown’s fort) at 
Harpers Ferry, now in West Virginia, was 
brought to Marlborough in 1892, where it 
was later attached to the local American Le- 
gion building. Inc. city, 1890. Pop. (1980) 
30,617. 
42°21’ N, 71°33’ W 
Marlborough, Duke of 11:515, in full 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 1ST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
(b. May 26, 1650, Ashe, Devon—d. June 16, 
1722, Windsor), one of England’s greatest 
generals, led British and allied armies to im- 
portant victories over Louis XIV of France. 
Abstract of text biography. Churchill was 
made lieutenant general and commander in 
chief by King James II. In 1688 he transferred 
his allegiance to William III and was reward- 
ed with membership in the Privy Council and 
continuation of his military rank. He com- 
manded successful campaigns in Flanders and 
Ireland between 1689 and 1691. He was 
removed from his appointments in 1691, and 
in 1692 was imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don on suspicion of conspiring to restore 
James II to the throne. In 1701 William ap- 
pointed him commander again to fight against 
the French in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, during which he achieved brilliant suc- 
cesses at Blenheim (1704), Ramillies (1706), 
and Oudenaarde (1708). He was dismissed 
from all appointments by Queen Anne in 1711 
but was restored to favour by King George I 
upon his accession. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Addison’s tribute in The Campaign 1:84f 
-logistics system at Battle of Blenheim 11:78e 
-political and military career 3:248e passim 
to 250h 
- War of the Spanish Succession 6:1094g 


Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, duchess 
of (b. May 29, 1660, Sandridge, Hertfordshire 
—d. Oct. 18, 1744, London), wife of the re- 
nowned general John Churchill, 1st duke of 
Marlborough; her close friendship with 
Queen Anne bolstered her husband’s career 


Duchess of Marlborough, oil painting by Bernard Lens, 
1720; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


and aided the Whig cause. Beautiful and 
strong willed, Sarah married Churchill in 
1677, feat in 1683 she became lady of the bed- 
chamber to her childhood friend, Princess 
(later Queen) Anne, daughter of the future 
king James II. 


After William of Orange deposed James II in 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688, Sarah rec- 
onciled Anne to William, On Anne’s accession 
to the throne in 1702, Sarah was given impor- 
tant household offices, while her husband 
served as commander in chief in the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1701-14), Neverthe- 
less, Anne, a Tory sympathizer, became ir- 
ritated at Sarah’s persistent attempts to per- 
suade her to appoint Whig ministers. The 
friendship cooled, and by 1707 Abigail 
Masham, a tool of the prominent Tory Rob- 
ert Harley (later the earl of Oxford), had 
begun to supplant Sarah in the Queen’s affec- 
tions. Anne dismissed the Whig ministry in 
1710, and in the following year Sarah and 
Marlborough lost their offices. Sarah survived 
her husband by 22 years. 

‘political intervention and conflicts 11:516b 


marlin, any of several species of large, long- 
nosed marine fishes of the family Istio- 
phoridae (order Perciformes). Marlins are 


~ ¥ 
Black marlin (Makaira indica) 


Painted especially for Encyclopaedia Britannica by Tom Dolan under the 
supervision of Loren P. Woods, Chicago Natural History Museum 


characterized by an elongated body, a long 
dorsal fin, and a rounded spear extending 
from the snout. They are wanderers, found 
worldwide near the surface of the sea, and are 
carnivorous, feeding largely on other fishes. 
They are tasty and highly prized by sport 
fishermen. 

A number of species of marlins have been 
named; four are generally accepted as valid: 
the blue, black, striped, and white marlins. 
The blue marlin (Makaira nigricans), found 
worldwide, is a very large fish, sometimes at- 
taining a weight of 450 kilograms (1,000 
pounds) or more. It is deep blue with a silvery 
belly and is often barred with lighter vertical 
stripes. The black marlin Makaira indica, or 
Istiompax indicus), grows as large or larger 
than the blue. It is known to reach a weight of 
more than 700 kilograms (1,500 pounds). An 
Indo-Pacific species, it is blue or blue gray 
above and lighter below; its distinctive, stiff 
pectoral fins are set at an angle and cannot be 
flattened against the body without force. The 
striped marlin (M., or Tetrapterus, audax), 
another Indo-Pacific fish, is bluish above and 
white below, with pale vertical bars; it nor- 
mally does not exceed 125 kilograms (275 
pounds). The white marlin (M. albida, or T. 
albidus), is limited to the Atlantic and is blue 
green with a paler belly and with pale vertical 
bars on its sides. Its maximum weight is about 
45 kilograms (100 pounds). 

-classification and general features 14:57a 

-deep sea fishing methods 7:372h 


Marlow, town, Buckinghamshire, England, 
on the River Thames. The parish Church of 
All Saints was built in 1835 on the site of a 
church that dated from the 12th century. The 
old Parsonage (14th century) has two Deco- 
rated-style windows. The Sir William Borlase 
Boys School was founded in 1624. Marlow 
Place (1720) was built for George II (reigned 
1727-60) when he was Prince of Wales. Rem- 
nantz House contained the English Royal 
Military College from 1802 to 1812, Marlow 
is a residential town, but in summer its boat- 
ing facilities and regatta attract visitors. - 
Bisham Abbey, about 1 mi (1% km) north, 
was mentioned in Domesday Book (1086), the 
record of the land survey ordered by William 
I the Conqueror. Medmenham Abbey, about 
3 mi southwest is built on the site of a Cister- 
cian monastery, founded c. 1200, and» was 
headquarters of the notorious but influential 
Hell Fire Club in the ads CoE FoR, (1971 
prelim.) 11,706 ott Situs: 


B1°35' N, 0°48" Woes on tl ae gatbhiow 


a, 


Marlowe, Christopher 11:516 (baptized 
Feb. 26, 1564, Canterbury, Kent—d. May 30, 
1593, near London), important Elizabethan 
poet and dramatist whose works revealed the 
flexibility of dramatic blank verse and intro- 
duced the kind of psychological probing of 
the tragic hero’s inner conflict that was to 
become a major concern of Shakespeare and 
the Jacobean playwrights. 

Abstract of text biography. Marlowe was 
educated at King’s School, Canterbury 
(1579), and Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (1580-87). While a student he was em- 
ployed in espionage for the government, an 
activity that he seems to have continued in 
London until his death in a tavern brawl. 
Marlowe’s career as a playwright lasted little 
more than six years. His first play, Tambur- 
laine the Great, was the only work to be pub- 
lished during his lifetime (1590). It was fol- 
lowed by The Tragicall History of Dr. Faustus 
(published 1604), The Famous Tragedy of the 
Rich Jew of Malta (1633), The Massacre at 
Paris (1600?), and The Troublesome Raigne 
and Lamentable Death of Edward the Second, 
King of England (1594). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Christian tragedy and Greek tradition 18:583c 
-English persecution of atheists 2:261d 
-literature of the English Renaissance 10:1140c 
- prosodic development in English 

poetry 15:72a 


Marlowe, Julia, originally saRAH FRANCES 
FRosT (b. Aug. 17, 1866, near Keswick, Cum- 
berland—d. Nov. 12, 1950, New York City), 
one of the great romantic actresses of her day, 
known especially for her Shakespearean inter- 
pretations. Her family moved to the United 
States in 1870, and she made her first formal 
stage appearance in New York in 1887. Her 
first financially successful role was that of the 
sister of Henry VIII in When Knighthood Was 
in Flower, a play she also directed. She domi- 
nated this immensely popular 1900 produc- 
tion, adapted especially for her by Paul Kister 
from Charles Major’s novel; it ran for two 
seasons. In 1904 she teamed with Edward 
Hugh Sothern (whom she married in 1911), 
and together they became the leading couple 
of Shakespearean actors of their day. Among 
Miss Marlowe’s greatest roles were Viola in 
Twelfth Night and Julia in James Sheridan 
Knowles’ play The Hunchback. 


Marmaduke, John Sappington (b. March 
14, 1833, Arrow Rock, Mo.—d. Dec. 28, 

1887, Jefferson City), Confederate general and 
governor of Missouri, during whose adminis- 

tration state legislation providing for the regu- 

lation of railroads was enacted. A graduate 
(1857) of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, he served in Utah (Mormon War, 
1858-60) and in New Mexico, where he was 
stationed at the onset of the Civil War. His 
sympathies being with the South, he resigned 
his commission and joined the ‘Confederate 
Army and was promoted to major general in 
March 1864. He fought at the battles of 
Boonville and Shiloh, and during Gen. Ster- 
ling Price’s raid in Missouri he commanded 
the cavalry. He had two horses shot from un- 
der him at Little Blue (near Kansas City). 
Captured at the Marais des Cygnes River in 
western Missouri, he was held prisoner until 
1865. In 1884 he was elected governor but 
died a year before the expiration of his term. 


marmalade, a clear jelly containing pieces of 
fruit and fruit rind. 
-food preservation technology 7:494e 


marmalade tree: see sapote. 


Marmara, Sea of, Turkish MARMARA DENI- 
Zi, ancient PROPONTIS, small inland sea partly 
separating the Asiatic and European parts of 
Turkey. It is connected through the Bosporus 
on the northeast with the Black Sea and 

the Dardanelles on the southwest 


‘Aegean Sea, It 173 mi (80 km) 
—west 


Peopate its. seapll aren, 4429 09) a 
a. _ 


and nearly 50 mi at its greatest . 


(11,472 sq km), its average depth is about 270 
fathoms, reaching a maximum of 670 fathoms 
in the centre. It has no strong currents. Salini- 
ty, which averages 22 percent, increases from 
the northwest toward the Dardanelles. The 
sea was formed as a result of crustal move- 
ments that occurred c. 2,500,000 years ago, at 
the end of the Tertiary and in the first half of 
the Pleistocene Epoch. It is an area of fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

The sea has two distinct island groups. The 
first is the Kizil Adalar (q.v.) in the northeast 
near Istanbul; they serve mainly as resorts. 
The second consists of the Marmara islands 
proper in the southwest, off Kapidagi 
Yarimadasi (peninsula). These comprise 
mainly granite, slate, and marble that have 
been quarried since antiquity—hence the sea’s 
name (mermer, ““marble’’). The towns around 
the Marmara shores are prosperous agricul- 
tural and industrial centres, some of which 
have become tourist resorts. 

-gulf classification problem 8:48la 
-map, Turkey 18:784 


Marmaraereglisi, town, Tekirdag il (prov- 

ince) Turkey, on the Sea of Marmara. It is the 

site of ancient Perinthus, founded by Samian 

colonists c. 600 Bc. Latest census 1,929. 

40°58’ N, 27°57' E 

-Byzantium annexation in AD 196 9:1069g 

Marmara Region, area of Turkey sur- 

rounding the Sea of Marmara. 

-physiography, climate, economy, area, and 
population 18:782h; table 787 


marmatite (mineral): see sphalerite. 


Marmaton Group, division of Pennsylvani- 
an rocks in the U.S. (the Pennsylvanian Peri- 
od, roughly equivalent to the Upper Car- 


. boniferous, began about 325,000,000 years 


ago and lasted about 45,000,000 years). It oc- 
curs in the midcontinental U.S. and was 
named for exposures studied along the Mar- 
maton River in Missouri and Kansas. The 
Marmaton is the uppermost group in the 
Desmoinesian Series, overlies the Cherokee 
Group, and consists of shales, sandstones, 
limestones and local coal beds. ’Reeflike cor- 
alline masses sometimes occur in the shales. 


Marmol, José (b. Dec. 2, 1817, Buenos 
Aires—d. Aug. 9, 1871, Buenos Aires), poet 
and novelist whose outspoken denunciation in 
verse and prose of the Argentine dictator Juan 
Manuel de Rosas earned him the title of “ver- 
dugo poético de Rosas” (“poetic hangman of 
Rosas”), and whose best-known work, 
Amalia (1851-55; Eng. trans., Amalia: A Ro- 
mance of the Argentine, 1919), is considered 
by many critics the first Argentine novel. 

Marmol, outspoken from his youth in his op- 
position to Rosas and to tyranny in any form, 
was imprisoned in 1839 for his political views 
and eventually forced to flee the country. He 
wrote most of his works during his years of 
exile in Montevideo and in Rio de Janeiro. 
Amalia, which dates from that period, 
dramatically depicted the horrors of the 
Rosas regime with its highly romantic plot of 
love set against a background of contempo- 
rary events. In his poetry, too, such as Rosas: 
El 25 de mayo de 1850 (1850; “Rosas: May 
25, 1850’), Marmol spoke out against Rosas 
and his tyranny with a forcefulness that made 
him the hero of liberals throughout Spanish 
America. 

In 1852, after the overthrow of Rosas, Mar- 
mol was able to return home to Argentina as 
a national hero. An important public figure, 
he served as a senator and as director of the 
National Library, a post he held from 1858 
until his death. 

Although recent critics have found Marmol’s 
wos to be of interest more for their histori- 

cal significance than for their value as endur- 
ing literature, they were widely read in their 
own time and greatly influential on the devel- 
opment of the realistic novel in Spanish 
America. 


--Argentinian novel development 13:296c 


637 Marmontel 


Marmont, Auguste-Frédéric-Louis Vi- 
esse de, duc de Raguse (b. July 20, 1774, 
ChAtillon-sur-Seine, Fr.—d. March 2, 1852, 
Venice), marshal of France whose distin- 
guished military career ended when, as Napo- 
leon’s chief lieutenant in a battle under the 
walls of Paris, he surrendered the city (March 
30, 1814) and a few days later took his troops 
into the Allied lines. The French never for- 
gave him for this act, which precipitated Na- 
poleon’s abdication. 


Viesse de Marmont, detail from a portrait 
by Paulin Guerin (1783-1855); in the 
Musée de Versailles 

Giraudon 


Belonging to a military family, Marmont en- 
tered the artillery in 1792. At the Siege of 
Toulon (1793) he was noticed by Bonaparte 
and soon became his aide-de-camp. Marmont 
was SO prominent in the Italian campaign 
(1796) that he was made a colonel at the age 
of 22. Two years later Bonaparte made him a 
general on the voyage to Egypt, and on July 7, 
1806, he appointed him governor of Dalmatia 
(coastal region of modern Yugoslavia). There 
Marmont forced the Russians to lift the siege 
of Ragusa (now Dubrovnik) in September and 
secured control of the Adriatic coast. As goy- 
ernor, he built roads and introduced a modern 
administration. He was made duc de Raguse 
in 1808 but lamented the “cruel obscurity” of 
a provincial command. 

In the war of 1809 against Austria, Marmont 
again saw action; and, after the Battle of Wa- 
gram (July 5-6), he was made a marshal. 
With Austria’s defeat he was appointed gov- 
ernor general of the Illyrian Provinces, a state 
newly created by Napoleon, including Dal- 
matia and other conquered territory. Mar- 
mont was called to command the French 
army in Portugal in May 1811 but had little 
success against the British; he was severely 
wounded in the Battle of Salamanca (July 22, 
1812). The following year he commanded a 
corps in Germany, where his successes led to 
his becoming Napoleon’s chief lieutenant. 

At the restoration of Louis XVIII, Marmont 
was rewarded for his desertion of Bonaparte 
and was made a peer of France. During the 
revolution of July 1830, when his troops failed 
to hold Paris for Charles X, he was accused of 
treachery. His name was stricken from the list 
of marshals, and he went into exile. His Mém- 
oires appeared in nine volumes in 1856-57. 


Marmontel, Jean-Francois (b. July 11, 
1723, Bort, Cantal, Fr.—d. Dec. 31, 1799, 
Normandy), poet, dramatist, novelist, and 
critic remembered for his autobiographical 
work, Mémoires dun pére (1804; “Memoirs 
of a Father”). In 1745, encouraged by Vol- 
taire, Marmontel settled in Paris where good 
management made his career more brilliant 
than his second-rate talent warranted. He was 
a mediocre dramatist, composing short-lived 
tragedies in the manner of Voltaire, and, for 
Niccolé Piccini, the libretti of the operas Di- 
don (1783) and Pénélope (1785). His Contes 
moraux (1761; “Moral Stories”) are more 
original. He first published them separately in 


Marmora, Puntala 638 


the Mercure de France, which he edited be- 
tween 1758 and 1760. Sentimental and edify- 
ing, insipidly elegant in content and style, 


Marmontel, detail of an engraving by Augustin de 
Saint-Aubin, 1765, after a portrait by C.N. Cochin 


H. Roger-Viollet 


these tales were widely appreciated and imi- 
tated. The publication of two philosophical 
romances, Bélisaire (1767) and Les Incas 
(1777; ‘The Incas”), considerably enhanced 
his reputation; the first was condemned by the 
Sorbonne because of its plea for religious tol- 
eration; the second denounced the evils of 
fanaticism. 

Marmontel derived from Voltaire the brand 
of liberal classicism he expounded in his Ele- 
ments de littérature (1787; “Elements of Liter- 
ature’’) and in articles for the Encyclopédie. 
He was elected to the Académie Francaise in 
1763 and became its permanent secretary in 
1783. He was appointed royal historiographer 
in 1771, During the Revolution he retired to 
the country where he wrote his only really 
lasting work, Mémoires dun pére. 


Marmora, Punta la, peak in the Gennar- 
gentu Mountains, Sardinia, Italy. 

39°59’ N, 9°19’ E 

-altitude and location 16:245d 

Marmor Norfolciense (1739), essay by 
Samuel Johnson. 

-Walpole government satire 10:245e 


Marmor Parium (ancient Greek docu- 
ment): see Parian Chronicle. 


marmoset, broadly, any of the small, long- 
tailed, South American monkeys of the family 
Callitrichidae. Marmosets are squirrel-like 
tree dwellers and move in a quick, jerky man- 
ner. They are active during the day; live in 
small groups; and, as an aid to scampering 
along branches, have claws on all digits ex- 
cept the big toe. Unlike other American pri- 
mates, they lack the last (third) molar teeth in 
both jaws. 

Marmosets have been kept as pets since the 
early 17th century, but they require some care 


to remain healthy. They are primarily insect 
eaters but take fruit as well as other small ani- 
mals. The gestation period is about 145 days, 
and the females generally bear twins. 

Marmosets fall into two groups: those with 
short lower canines (short-tusked) are com- 
monly called marmosets, and those with rela- 
tively long lower canines (long-tusked) are 
known as tamarins. 

Pygmy marmosets (Cebuella pygmaea) are 
the smallest members of the family. Their 
head and body are about 14 cm (6 in.) long, 
the tail somewhat longer. Adults weigh only 
about 90 g (3 oz), whereas other members of 
the family attain weights of up to 1 kg (2.2 1b). 
Marmosets of the genus Callithrix are more 
common. These animals are about 15-25 cm 
long, excluding their 25-40-cm tails. Their fur 
is dense and silky and generally forms tufts on 
the ears. Colour varies among the eight spe- 
cies from white to reddish or blackish, and it 
may be grizzled or otherwise marked, as with 
rings on the tail. 

About 25 species of tamarins are placed in 
the genera Leontopithecus (Leontidleus of 
some authorities) and Saguinus. Tamarins are 
about 20-35 cm long, excluding the 30-40-cm 
tail. One of the most striking forms is the 
golden lion tamarin or marmoset (L. rosalia), 
which has a thick, lionlike mane; black face; 
and long, silky, golden fur. Another species, 
the emperor tamarin (S. imperator), has long, 


Golden marmosets (Callithrix chrysoleuca) 
R. Van Nostrand—Photo Researchers 


grizzled, gray fur; a reddish tail; and long 
white moustaches. The three species of Leon- 
topithecus are all listed as critically endan- 
gered in the Red Data Book. 

Goeldie’s marmoset (Callimico goeldii) is a 
small, rare, black monkey of the upper Ama- 
zon, It is generally placed with the Callitri- 


Comparative taxonomy of the marmosets and tamarins 


chidae (sometimes as the subfamily Cal- 
limiconinae), but certain of its features are like 
those of the other New World monkeys (fami- 
ly Cebidae). 

Depending on the authority, tamarins and 
marmosets may be placed in various different 
genera. These are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

‘traits, behaviour, and classification 14:1014h 


marmot (Marmota), any of about eight spe- 
cies of heavyset, ground-dwelling squirrels, 
family Sciuridae (order Rodentia). Marmots 
are coarse-furred and have small ears, short 
tails, and strong feet and claws adapted for 
digging. They are 30 to 60 centimetres (12 to 
24 inches) long without the 10- to 25-cen- 
timetre tail (4- to 9%4-inch) and weigh from 3 
to 7% kilograms (about 6% to 16% pounds). 
The coat may be yellowish brown, brown, 
reddish brown, or a hoary mixture "of white 
and black. 


Olympic marmot (Marmota olympus) 
E.R. Degginger 


Marmots are found in North America and 
from the European Alps through Asia, north 
of the Himalayas. They inhabit open country, 
in the mountains or plains, and live in burrows 
or among boulders on talus slopes. They fre- 
quently sit upright, keeping watch, and when 
alarmed they emit a sharp, whistling call. 
Some, such as the Alpine marmot (M. mar- 
mota) of Eurasia, are gregarious and live in 
colonies. Others, such as the woodchuck (M. 
monax) of North America, are essentially soli- 
tary. Marmots are diurnal and feed almost en- 
tirely on green plants, sometimes causing con- 
siderable crop damage. They hibernate in win- 
ter; the hoary marmot (M. caligata) of the 
North American northwest and Siberia may 
hibernate for as long as nine months. Mar- 
mots mate soon after they emerge from hiber- 
nation. The young (generally four or five) are 
born in a nest in the burrow; gestation is 
about a month. 

The woodchuck, or groundhog, is a black- 
footed, reddish-brown or brown marmot 
found from the eastern and central United 
States, through Canada to Alaska. In the 
United States, it is traditionally believed to 
emerge from hibernation on Groundhog Day 
(February 2); if it does not see its shadow, 


Simpson Hershkovitz Cabrera Hill Hill Hershkovitz 
1945 1949a 1957 1957 1960 1966a and b 
marmosets: (short-tusked; /.e., with 
elongated lower incisors and 
incisiform lower canines) 
typical marmosets Callithrix Callithrix Hapale Hapale Callithrix 
bare-eared marmosets Callithrix Callithrix Mico Mico Callithrix 
pygmy marmosets Callithrix Cebuella Cebuella Cebuella 
tamarins: (long-tusked; /.e., with nor- z 
mal lower canine-incisor relationship) 
black-faced hairy-faced tamarins Leontocebus Marikina Leontocebus Tamarin Tamarin Saguinus 
(Tamarin) (Tamarin) 
white-moustached hairy-faced tamarins Leontocebus Marikina Leontocebus Tamarinus Leontocebus Saguinus 
(Tamarin) (Tamarin) 
bare-faced tamarins Leontocebus Marikina Leontocebus Marikina Marikina Saguinus 
(Marikina) (Marikina) 
crested bare-faced tamarins or pinches Leontocebus Marikina Leontocebus Oedipomidas Oedipomidas Saguinus 
(Oedipomidas) (Oedipomidas) bs 
golden lion tamarins Leontocebus Leontocebus Leontideus Leontocebus Leontideus : 


Source: J.R. Napier and P.H. Napier, A Handbook of Living Primates. 


spring is supposed to be on the way. The 
woodchuck is sometimes a pest, but it is edi- 
ble, and its abandoned burrows provide shel- 
ter for rabbits, foxes, and other small animals. 

The yellow-bellied marmot (M. flaviventris) 
is an inhabitant of rocky hills and mountains 
in the western United States and British Co- 
lumbia. It is yellowish brown with a yellowish 
belly and white markings between its eyes. An 
agricultural pest in some areas, it may also 
carry the ticks that transmit Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever (g.v.). 

The hoary marmot lives high in the moun- 
tains of Siberia and northwestern North 
America. Also known as the whistler because 
of its piercing alarm call, it is distinguished by 
the mixed black and white of its head and 
shoulders and by its black “‘boots.”’ The hoary 
marmot is eaten locally and is hunted for its 
hide (for shoelaces) and its fur. 

-classification and general features 15:978c 
-fur origin and characteristics table 7:814 
-hibernation entry procedure 5:964d 


Marmousets, French advisers to the king. 
-reinstatement by Charles VI and policy 7:624e 


Marne, département, northeastern France, 
established from part of the historic province 
of Champagne (q.v.). Its area of 3,152 sq mi 
(8,163 sq km) is bisected from southeast to 
west by the Marne River (g.v.), which makes a 
sweeping arc of 105 mi (170 km) and passes 
through Chalons-sur-Marne (q.v.), its capital. 
In the east, the Perthois region, where the 
Marne enters the département, is wooded and 
hilly. The Aisne, which flows northwest, has 
its source in the heights of the Féret (forest) 
d’Argonne, which extends into neighbouring 
Meuse département. In central and southwest- 
ern Marne is the slightly undulating Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse, a barren, chalky plain with 
an average altitude of 300 ft (90 m) that occu- 
pies about half the département. The country- 
side is thinly populated except in the Marne 
and other valleys. Pine forests have been 
planted i in the poor soil, which in some areas 
has been enriched with humus for farming. A 
military camp and artillery range is above 
Chalons. In the western sector, in the area of 
Epernay (q.v.), the Marne enters high country 
covered with forests and the vineyards from 
which champagne is produced. The cathedral 
city of Reims (q.v.), the largest town, is wa- 
tered by the Vesle, a tributary of the Aisne, 
and is linked with Chalons by canal. 

The climate is fairly temperate and there is 
abundant rainfall in areas of higher elevation. 
The champagne industry is of great impor- 
tance around Epernay and Reims, but at 
Reims itself engineering, food-processing, tex- 
tile, and electronic industries have been devel- 
oped. The statesman Jean-Baptiste Colbert 
(1619-83) was born in Reims and Dom Pierre 
Pérignon (1638-1715), who discovered how to 
make champagne sparkle, was born in Sainte- 
Menehould. Several of the towns were severe- 
ly damaged in the two world wars. The dé- 
partement has five arrondissements—Chalons- 
sur-Marne, Reims, Epernay, Menehould, and 
Vitry-le-Francois, It is in the educational divi- 
sion of Reims. Pop. (1972 est.) 519,400. 

-area and population table 7:594 


Marne, battles of the, two engagements 

fought on the Marne River in France during 

World War I. In the first (September 1914), 

the French turned back a German advance on 

Paris; the second (July 1918) marked the last 
- German offensive of the war. 

-airplane observation and combat 19:599a 

-British and Belgian operations 19:948a 

-German strategic failures 8:115e 

-Ludendorffs final offensive 19:962d 

-tactics of Germany and France 19:580a 


Marne River, northern France, 326 mi (525 
km) long, rises 442 mi (7 km) south of Langres 
on the Plateau de Langres. Flowing north- 
northwest in a wide valley past Chaumont 
and Saint-Dizier, it then turns west before 
: _-veerin northwest to skirt Vitry-le-Francois 

a Chalonssur-Mare; it then flows west to 


Epernay, where it crosses undulating wine- 
growing country. After flowing through Cha- 
teau-Thierry, it meanders through grain- 
growing lands and passes La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre and Meaux before making a wide 
loop southeast of Paris and entering the Seine 
River at Charenton, an eastern suburb of Par- 
is. Important canalization works, entailing the 
submerging of three villages in the Saint-Dizi- 
er area, have been undertaken to regulate the 
flow of the Marne as well as that of the Seine. 
The Marne is accompanied by a canal from its 
source to a lock northwest of Epernay, where 
its own channel is canalized. The river valley 
was the scene of heavy fighting in World War 


48°49’ N, 2°24’ E 
-map, France 7:584 
-Seine River’s Paris mergence 16:488d 


Manrnia (Algeria): see Maghnia. 


Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, Philips van 
(b. 1540, Brussels—d. Dec. 15, 1598, Leiden, 
Neth.), Dutch theologian and poet whose 
translation of the Psalms is considered the 
high point of religious literature in 16th-cen- 
tury Holland. In exile (1568-72) and a prison- 
er of the Roman Catholics (1573-74), Marnix 
was in the thick of the political and religious 
struggles of the time. 

His first main work was De biencorf der H. 
Roomsche Kercke (1569; ‘‘The Beehive of the 
Roman Catholic Church”), a polemical tract 
in prose in which the author, affecting to de- 
fend Catholicism, in fact ridicules it. 

Marnix’s Psalm translations were first pub- 
lished in 1580, but he spent many years im- 
proving them. His constant fidelity to the 
original Hebrew did not inhibit his poetic na- 
ture—the language of his version is often 
moving and powerful: his identification with 
the Israelites through his own persecution and 
exile is strongly evident. 


Maro, Publius Vergilius (Roman poet): 
see Virgil. 


Maroboduus (d. ap 37, Ravenna, Italy), 
king of the Marcomanni who organized the 
first confederation of German tribes. A Mar- 
comannian noble, Maroboduus spent his 
youth in Italy and received a Roman educa- 
tion, On his return to Germany, he emerged 
as leader of the Marcomanni. Around 9 Bc, to 
escape the threat of Roman domination, he 
and his people migrated from the Main Valley 
in west central Germany to Bohemia, now a 
province of Czechoslovakia, where he found- 
ed a kingdom and formed a powerful confed- 
eracy with neighbouring German tribes in 
what is now Silesia and Saxony. After a peri- 
od of hostility, the Romans recognized his 
kingdom in ap 6. In ap 9, Maroboduus 
refused to support the Cherusci leader Ar- 
minius in his war against Rome. Defeated by 
Arminius in 17, he was deposed two years lat- 
a and spent the rest of his life as an exile in It- 
aly. 

-ancient German conquests 8:43e 

-Roman Danubian alliance 15:1110f 


Maroc francais (Morocco): 
Morocco. 


Maroni River, in Surinam MAROWJNE RIVI- 
ER, forms the boundary between French Gui- 
ana and Surinam (formerly Dutch Gui- 
ana), in South America. It rises on the north- 
ern slopes of the Tumuc-Humac Mountains, 
near the Brazilian border, and descends gener- 
ally northward through dense tropical rain 
forests, to enter the Atlantic Ocean at Point 
Galibi, Surinam, about 19 mi (30 km) below 
the river ports of Saint-Laurent-du-Maroni 
(French Guiana) and Albina (Surinam). For 
much of its 450-mi length the river divides 
French Guiana and Surinam. Its upper course 
is known as the Litani (in Surinam) or Itany 
(in French Guiana); its middle course, along 
which there is placer gold mining, is called the 
Lawa or Aoua, Shallow-draft vessels can 
penetrate 60 mi upstream from the river’s 
mouth; beyond that point there are many 


see French 
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Maroni River near the village of Cottica, Surinam 
Carl Frank 


waterfalls and rapids. The river’s chief tribu- 


’ tary is the Tapanahoni (in Surinam) from the 


southwest. 

5°45’ N, 53°58’ W 

-French Guiana geographic boundaries 7:713h 
-map, French Guiana 7:714 

‘map, Surinam 17:824 


Maronite Church, one of the largest East- 
ern-rite communities of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the most numerous religious 
group in modern Lebanon; it is the only East- 
ern-rite church that has no non-Catholic or 
Orthodox counterpart. The Maronites trace 
their origins to St. Maron, or Maro (Arabic 
Marin), a Syrian hermit of the late 4th and 
early Sth centuries, and St. John Maron, or 
Joannes Maro (Arabic, YGhanna Marin), pa- 
triarch of Antioch in 685-707, under whose 
leadership the invading Byzantine armies of 
Justinian II were routed in 684 making the 
Maronites a fully independent people. 

Though their traditions assert that the Maro- 
nites were always orthodox Christians in 
union with the Roman see, there is evidence 
that for centuries they were Monothelites, fol- 
lowers of the heretical doctrine of Sergius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who affirmed that 
there was a divine but no human will in 
Christ. According to the medieval bishop Wil- 
liam of Tyre, the Maronite patriarch sought 
union with the Latin patriarch of Antioch in 
1182. A definitive consolidation of the union, 
however, did not come until the 16th century, 
brought about largely through the work of 
the Jesuit John Eliano. In 1584, Pope Gregory 
XIII founded the Maronite College in Rome, 
still flourishing under Jesuit administration in 
the 1970s, which became a training centre for 
great scholars and leaders. 

Hardy, martial mountaineers, the Maronites 
have always valiantly preserved their liberty 
and folkways. The Muslim caliphal empires 
(632-1258) could not absorb them, and two 
caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750) 
paid them tribute. Under the rule of the Otto- 
man Turks, the Maronites maintained their 
religion and customs under the protection of 
France, largely because of their geographic 
isolation. In the 19th century, however, the 
Ottoman government incited a neighbouring 
mountain people of Lebanon, the Druze, 
against the Maronites, a policy that culminat- 
ed in the great Maronite massacre of 1860. As 
a result of this incident, the Maronites 
achieved formal autonomy within the empire 
under a non-native Christian ruler. In 1920, 
following the dissolution of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Maronites of Lebanon became self- 
ruling under French protection. Since the es- 
i iticeinerit of a fully independent Lebanon in 
1944, they have constituted the major reli- 
gious group in the country. The government is 
run by a coalition of Christian, Muslim, and 
Druze parties, but the president is always 
Maronite. 

The immediate spiritual head of the Maro- 
nite Church after the pope is the “patriarch of 
Antioch and all the East,” residing in Bkirki, — 
near Beirut. The ancient West Syrian liturgy is 
retained, even though the vernacular tongue 
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of the Maronites is Arabic. While contact 
with Rome has been close and cordial, it was 
not until after the second Vatican Council that 
the Maronites were freed of papal efforts to 
Latinize their rite. French Jesuits conduct the 
University of St. Joseph, at Beirut, which 
serves about 400,000 Maronites in Lebanon 
and Syria and 15,000 in Egypt, Israel, and 
Jordan, 

Nearly 500,000 Maronites are also found in 
southern Europe and North and South 
America, having emigrated in the 19th cen- 
tury under the pressure of persecutions. The 
émigrés keep their own liturgy and have their 
own clergy, some of whom are married, but 
are subject to the local Latin-rite bishops. 
‘cultural contributions in Lebanon 17:952g 

passim to 954c i 

-Latin Kingdom religious milieu 5:303h 

‘tradition and allegiance with Rome 6:163g 


Maroons, freed or escaped African slaves in 
Jamaica in the late 17th and early 18th centu- 
ries who roamed the country and harried the 
British with guerrilla tactics. 

-anti-British activity 10:17d 


Maros River (Romania): see Muresul River. 


Marot, Clément (b. 1496?, Cahors, Fr.—d. 
September 1544, Turin, Italy), one of the 
greatest poets of the French Renaissance, 
whose use of the forms and imagery of Latin 
poetry had marked influence on the style of 
his successors. His father, Jean, was a poet 
and held a post at the court of Anne de Bre- 
tagne and later served Francis I. 


Marot, oil painting by an unknown artist; 
in the Bibliotheque Protestante, Paris 
JE. Bulloz 


Little is known of Marot’s youth. In 1514 he 
became page to Nicolas de Neufville, seigneur 


de Villeroi, secretary to the King. Wishing to — 


follow in his father’s footsteps by obtaining a 
place as court poet, he entered the service of 
Margaret of Angouléme, sister of Francis I 
and later queen of Navarre. On his father’s 
death, he became valet de chambre to Francis 
I, a post he held, except for his years of exile 
(1534-36), until 1542. 

Marot was twice arrested for defying Lenten 
fasting regulations, behaviour that put him 
under suspicion of being a Lutheran. Impris- 
onment for the first offense inspired some of 
his best known works, especially “‘L’Enfer” 
(“The Inferno’’), an allegorical satire on jus- 
tice, and an epistle to his friend Lyon Jamet 
(1526). During his second detention, he ad- 
dressed an epistle to the king (1527) begging 
for his deliverance and won his release. 

By 1530, his fame was firmly established and 
his many poems seem to have enjoyed wide 
circulation. In 1532 he published one collec- 
tion, L’ Adolescence Clementine, and a second, 
ec de l'adolescence Clementine followed 
in 1533, 

After the Affaire des Placards, when plac- 
ards attacking the Mass were posted in the 
major cities and on the door of the King’s 
bedchamber (1543), Marot fled to Navarre, 
where he was protected by Margaret. When 


persecution of the Protestants increased, he 
again fled, this time to the court of Renée de 
France in Ferrara, Italy, which sheltered 
many French Lutheran refugees. There Marot 
wrote many of his finest poems. When the In- 
quisition of Ferrara took up proceedings 
against him, he moved to Venice, returning to 
France after Francis I stopped the persecution 
of the Protestants, 

When he was not engaged in writing official 
poems, he spent most of his time at court in 
translating the Psalms, a first edition of some 
appearing in 1539; the Trente Pseaulmes de 
David in 1542, These translations were the 
first metrical psalmody. 

Their condemnation by the Sorbonne caused 
Marot to go into exile again. But they were 
greatly admired by John Calvin, who en- 
couraged him to continue them and who saw 
in them a vehicle for congregational worship 
in the Reformed Church. Some were used lat- 
er in the complete psalter, with music that 
Calvin had arranged to be prepared for the 
church at Geneva (1562). They had been writ- 
ten initially for the casual pleasure of the 
court, but they also found their way into 
French Protestant worship. Calvin gave Ma- 
rot sanctuary in Geneva, but his behaviour 
became unacceptable in that strict and sober 
city, and he was forced to return to Italy. 

Through his contacts with Italian literary 
forms, Marot had learned to imitate the styles 
and themes of antiquity. He introduced the 
elegy, the eclogue, the epigram, the epi- 
thalamium (nuptial poem), the one-stanza 
Italian satiric strambotto (French estrabot), 
and he was one of the first French poets to at- 
tempt the Petrarchan sonnet form. His epi- 
grams, in particular, are pointed in a classical 
manner that was to prevail for more than two 
centuries. He was a master of epistolatory 
writing and of the chant royal, and infused 
some Horatian wit into the old forms of the 
ballade and the rondeau. 

Marot attempted to create new lyrical forms, 
composing chansons and cantiques, and origi- 
nating the blason (1536), a satiric verse de- 
scribing, as a rule, some aspect of the female 
body in minute detail. The blason found im- 
mediate popularity and was so widely imitat- 
ed that it was possible to publish an antholo- 
gy in 1555. He translated Catullus, Virgil, and 
Ovid, and edited the works of Francois Villon 
and the Roman de la rose. He added grace, 
elegance, and personal warmth to French 
light verse. Much of his achievement was tem- 
porarily eclipsed by the Pléiade, a group of 
seven French poets who dominated the liter- 
ary scene for a period shortly after his death. 
But the influence of Marot was evident in En- 
gland among the Elizabethans, notably Ed- 
mund Spenser, and was revived in France in 
the 17th century. 

‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1134b 


Marot, Daniel (b. 1661, Paris—d. June 4, 
1752, The Hague), architect, decorative de- 
signer, and engraver whose opulent and 
elaborate designs contributed to European 
styles of decoration in the late 17th and early 
18th centuries. His many engravings provide 
an excellent record of the fashions of the 
times, including the beginnings of European 
interest in Oriental motifs. 

Trained by his father, Jean Marot, an ar- 
chitect and engraver, Daniel was influenced by 
the French designers Jean Lepautre and Jean 
Berain. A Protestant, he left France in 1685, 
the year of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes that deprived French Protestants of 
the religious and civil rights formerly granted. 
Emigrating to Holland, he entered the service 
of the Prince of Orange and also worked for 
private clients. In 1694 he followed the Prince, 
now William III of England, to London, re- 
turning about 1698 to Holland, where he con- 
tinued to work for both the princely family 
and private patrons until his death. 

In the Netherlands Marot’s designs for Wil- 
liam III included the chamber later known as 
the Armistice, or Truce, Hall at The Hague 
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Etching of a design for a table by Daniel 
Marot, c. 1700 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


(c. 1697) and apartments and gardens at Het 
Loo, a palace built as a hunting lodge in the 
province of Gelderland (c. 1692). At Hamp- 
ton Court, the palace occupied by William in 
England, he was involved in the design of the 
gardens. He was probably consulted in the 
decoration and furnishing of the palace interi- 
ors and designed such delftware as tulip vases 
and tiles. After his return to Holland, his 
work included designs for the houses of vari- 
ous private patrons, the Portuguese syna- 
gogue, and the present royal library. 

ballet engraving illus. 2:649 

furniture use of architectural design 7:800e 
-town house interior design 9:715b 


Marot, Jean (b. c. 1619—d. Dec. 15, 1679, 
Paris), architect and engraver, was one of a 
large family of Parisian craftsmen and artists. 
He was architect of various private houses, in- 
cluding the Hétels de Pussort, de Mortemart 
and de Monceau, but he is chiefly renowned 
for his two great series of architectural en- 
gravings known as “Le Petit Marto” and “Le 
Grand Marot,” essential for the study of 
French 17th-century architecture, In addition 
he engraved a large number of ornamental de- 
signs for chimneys, ceilings, etc., a practice in 
which he was followed by his son Daniel Ma- 
rot. 


Maroteaux—Lamy syndrome: see muco- 
polysaccharidoses, 


Maroua, also spelled MARUA, headquarters 
of Diamaré department, East Cameroon 
state, Cameroon, in the foothills of the Man- 
dara Mountains, on the Mayo Kaliao (Kaliao 
River). An important marketing centre, it lies 
at the intersection of roads from Mokolo 
(northwest), Bogo (northeast), and Garoua 
(southwest). Yaoundé, the national capital, is 


Market in Maroua, Cameroon 
Salmer/Plessner—Keystone reese) | ; 


500 mi (800 km) south-southwest by air. Prin- 
cipal crops grown by the Fulani (Fulbe) and 

Kirdi people of the region are cotton, millet, 
maize (corn), peanuts (groundnuts), sorghum, 
and rice. Livestock is also raised. Exports are 
shipped by road to Garoua and then by boat 
on the Benue (Bénoué) River to Nigeria. 

A handicraft centre (embroidery, leather- 
work and metalwork, jewelry, pottery), the 
town is near the Réserve (game reserve) de 
Waza and contains an ethnographic museum. 
A textile research institute, a cotton factory to 
the south, and an agricultural school reinforce 
Maroua’s position as a major trade centre. 
The town is also served by a hospital, a cus- 
toms station, a veterinary station, a Protestant 
mission, and several mosques. Pop. (1970 est.) 


31,000. 

10°36’ N, 14°20’ E 

-map, Cameroon 3:696 

Marowijne, administrative district, eastern 
Surinam, The capital is Albina. 


‘area and population table 17:826 
-map, Surinam 17:824 


Marowijne River (South America): see 
Maroni River. 


Mar-pa (1012-96), Tibetan Buddhist mystic, 
founder of the Bka’-brgyud-pa sect. 
-Bka’-brgyud-pa sect doctrine 3:388g 

-Tibetan mysticism development 3:416d 


Marpeck (marsecx), Pilgram (c. 1490- 
1556), 16th-century German Anabaptist lead- 
er and writer. 


Marple, industrial town in the metropolitan 
county of Greater Manchester (until 1974 in 
Cheshire), England. It is situated close to the 
Peak District National Park on the River 
Goyt; and at the confluence of the Peak For- 
est and Macclesfield Canal. Cotton fabrics are 
manufactured and printed in the town and 
there is some light industry. Building stone is 
quarried on the outskirts of the town. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 23,217. 
53°24’ N, 2°03’ W 

Marpole complex, North American culture 
complex existing in the first millennium Bc in 
the Fraser River area. 

cultural characteristics 13:217e 


Marprelate Controversy, a brief but fa- 
mous pamphlet war (1588-89) carried on by 
English Puritans using secret presses; they at- 
tacked the episcopacy as “profane, proud, 
paltry, popish, pestilent, pernicious, presump- 
tious prelates.” The tracts (seven survive) nev- 
er had the support of Puritan leaders and 
ceased when the presses were discovered by 
government agents. The identity of the au- 
thor, who signed himself “Martin Marprelate 
gentleman” and “Martin junior,” is still a 
mystery; perhaps more than one individual 
was involved, Anonymous replies appeared in 
1589, and in February of that year Richard 
Bancroft delivered a sermon against the tracts 
at Paul’s Cross, London, which is considered 
the first statement of the “divine right” of 
episcopacy in Anglican apologetics. 

-Cecil’s defense of Anglican structure 3:1036b 
-literary conflicts during Renaissance 10:1139d 


Marpurg, Friedrich Wilhelm (b. Nov. 21, 
1718, Marpurgsdorf, near Seehausen, Bran- 
denburg, Ger.—d. May 22, 1795, Berlin), 
composer and writer remembered for -his 
theoretical and critical writings on music. 
Nothing is known of his musical education. In 
1746 he was secretary to a Prussian general in 
Paris, where he met Voltaire and the compos- 
er Jean Rameau. He later lived in Berlin and 
Hamburg and from 1763 to 1795 directed the 
Prussian state lottery. Particularly important 
among his works are the Historisch-kritische 
Beytrage (1754-58) and his introductions to 
different branches of music, notably the fugue 
‘in Abhandlung von der Fuge (1753-54). These 
works are valuable to students of 18th-cen- 
tury music history, theory, and practice. His 
compositions include 6 Sonaten fiir das Cem- 
balo (1756) and Fughe e dhe ak (1777). 


a 


Marquand, J(ohn) Phillips) (b. Nov. 10, 
1893, Wilmington, Del.—d. July 16, 1960, 
Newburyport, Mass.), novelist, a late expo- 
nent of the genteel tradition who skillfully re- 
corded the shifting patterns of middle and up- 
per class U.S. society in the mid-20th century. 

Marquand grew up in New York City and 
suburban Rye in comfortable circumstances 
until his father’s business failure, when he was 
sent to live with relatives in Newburyport. 
This experience of reduced status and security 
—sharpened by attending Harvard on a 
scholarship obtained by agreeing to study a 
subject he despised (chemistry)—made him 
acutely conscious of social gradations and 
their psychological corollaries. 

After about 15 years devoted to writing 
popular fiction, including the widely read ad- 
ventures of the Japanese intelligence agent 
Mr. Moto, Marquand wrote his three most 
characteristic novels, satirical but sympathetic 
studies of a crumbling New England gentility. 
The first of these, The Late George Apley 
(1937), won a Pulitzer Prize. The other two 
were ae ty Point (1939), a family vey 
cle; and H.M. Pulham, Esquire (1941), 
which a conforming Bostonian renounces fo 
mantic love for duty. Expanding his social and 
geographical horizons, he wrote three novels 
dealing with the dislocations of wartime 
America—So Little Time (1943), Repent in 
Haste (1945), and B.F.’s Daughter (1946)— 
but in these his social perceptions were some- 
what less keen. He came back to his most able 
level of writing in his next novel, Point of No 
Return (1949), a painstakingly accurate social 
study of a New England town much like New- 
buryport. Two social types particularly im- 
portant in the 1950s were depicted in Melville 
Goodwin, U.S.A. (1951), about a professional 
soldier, and Sincerely, Willis Wayde (1955), a 
sharply satiric portrait of a big business pro- 
moter. 

Marquand is expert in conveying the spiritu- 
al sterility of middle-aged men who have 
achieved a degree of worldly success but find 
themselves disoriented in a world of transitory 
values. His last important novel, Women and 
Thomas Harrow (1958), is about a successful 
playwright and contains autobiographical 
overtones. 


Marquesas Fracture Zone, submarine fea- 
ture of the Pacific Ocean. 
-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 


Marquesas Islands, French iLEs MAR- 
QUISES, comprise two volcanic clusters in the 
southern Pacific, 740 mi (1,200 km) northeast 
of Tahiti. The southeast (Mendafia) group in- 
cludes Hiva Oa (58 sq mi [150 sq km]), largest 
and most populated and the burial place of 
French artist Paul Gauguin, which culminates 
in Mt. Heani (4,134 ft [1 260 m]); Fatu Hiva 
and Tahuata (each about 23 sq mi), both ris- 
ing to 3,300 ft; and the uninhabited Motane 
and Fatu Huku. The northwest group (visited 
in 1791 by the American sea captain Joseph 
Ingraham and named Washington Islands) 
comprise the picturesque Nuku Hiva with Mt. 
Ketu (3,865 ft), Ua Pu, Ua Huka, Eiao, 
Hatutu, and Sand Island. 

The southeast islands were discovered (1595) 
by the Spanish explorer Alvaro de Mendafia 


Governor's residence on Nuku Hiva, one of the 
Marquesas Islands 
John Yates—Photographic Library of Australia 
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de Neira, who named them for the Marquesa 
de Mendoza. Capt. James Cook visited Fatu 
Huku (1774). Before Christianization, the in- 
habitants indulged in fierce intertribal wars, 
and cannibalism was rife. The whole group, 
annexed by the French (1842), now forms a 
circonscription (administrative division) of the 
Overseas Territory of French Polynesia, with 
headquarters at Hakapehi (Tai-o-hae) on 
Nuku Hiva. Chief products are copra, taros, 
breadfruit, coffee, and vanilla. Pop. (1971) 


5,600. 
9°00’ S, 139°30’ W 
-art characteristics and developments 13:466b 
‘houses, pottery, passage rites, ruins, and 
mission influence 14:779a passim to 784a 
‘migrations and modern culture 13:469c; map 


-topography and location 7:717a 


marquess, or MARQUIS, late Latin MARCHIO, 
Old French MARcuHis, German MARKGRAF, in 
origin the title in various European countries 
of the ruler of a border territory, or march. 
Later, it became a title only, indicating a rank 
below that of duke and above that of count or 
Gn England, where it was first granted in 1385) 
of earl. In England, if a duke is also a mar- 
quess, the latter title will be held by courtesy 
by his eldest son. In France and Italy the title 
fell into disrepute from overuse after the 17th 
century; it was rarely used in Spain. 
-heraldic arms distinctions 8:786a 
-medieval hierarchical role 
development 12:144h 


Marquess of Queensberry rules, code of 
rules that most directly influenced modern 
boxing. Written by John Graham Chambers, 
a member of the British Amateur Athletic 
Club, the rules were first published in 1867 
under the sponsorship of John Sholto Doug- 
las, ninth marquess of Queensberry, from 
whom they take their name. The rules are as 
follows: 

Rule 1—To be a fair stand-up boxing match 
in a 24-foot ring, or as near that size as practi- 
cable. 

Rule 2—No wrestling or hugging allowed. 

Rule 3—The rounds to be of three minutes’ 
duration, and one minute’s time between 
rounds, 

Rule 4—If either man falls through weak- 
ness or Otherwise, he must get up unassisted, 
ten seconds to be allowed him to do so, the 
other man meanwhile to return to his corner, 
and when the fallen man is on his legs the 
round is to be resumed and continued until 
the three minutes have expired. If one man 
fails to come to the:scratch in the ten seconds 
allowed, it shall be in the power of the referee 
to give his award in favour of the other man. 

Rule 5—A man hanging on the ropes in a 
helpless state, with his toes off the ground, 
shall be considered down, 

Rule 6—No seconds or any other person to 
be allowed in the ring during the rounds. 

Rule 7—Should the contest be stopped by 
any unavoidable interference, the referee to 
name the time and place as soon as possible 
for finishing the contest; so that the match 
must be won and lost, unless the backers of 
both men agree to draw the stakes. 

Rule 8—The gloves to be fair-sized boxing 
gloves of the best quality and new. 

Rule 9—Should a glove burst, or come off, it 
must be replaced to the referee’s satisfaction. 

Rule 10—A man on one knee is considered 
down and if struck is entitled to the stakes. 

Rule 11—No shoes or boots with springs al- 
lowed. 

Rule 12—The contest in all other respects to 
be governed by revised rules of the London 
Prize Ring. 


marquetry, thin sheets of wood, metal, or 
organic material, such as shell or ’mother-of- 
pearl, cut into intricate patterns according to 
a preconceived design and affixed to the flat 
surfaces of furniture. The process became 
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popular in France in the late 16th century and 
received an enormous stimulus in the two fol- 
lowing centuries as the European economy 
started to expand and created a demand for 
luxurious domestic furniture. The work of 
André-Charles Boulle, in the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, achieved such a height of 
perfection that furniture adorned with mar- 
quetry patterns is sometimes known as boulle 
work (q.v.). 

To produce the desired effect, the ébéniste 
(q.v.), Or specialist in marquetry, either drew 
the pattern directly on the base wood or affix- 
ed a paper pattern onto the wood. The thin 
sheets were then cut out with a burin or, later, 
sometimes with a saw, the pattern assembled 
and glued onto the carcass. Boulle initiated an 
ingenious method for use with contrasting 
materials, as ebony and ivory. Two sheets of 
identical thickness were glued together and 
the pattern cut out. When the sheets were tak- 
en apart, it was then possible to decorate two 
panels of the same size with identical patterns 
in contrasting materials. As marquetrywork 
tends to splinter, vulnerable places such as the 
outer edges of the design and keyholes were 
often protected with mounts of bronze or oth- 
er metals, often of an intricate shape, which 
add to the decorative richness of the piece of 
furniture. Marquetry patterns became more 
and more complex and, though often floral, 
they could also include narrative subjects and 
the like. The range of materials used also 
became more varied, including not only rare 
tropical woods and metals such as silver, 
bronze, and brass but also a wide range of 
other materials of a semiprecious nature. 
‘furniture decoration styles and periods 7:784g 


Marquette, city, seat of Marquette County, 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, U.S., on Lake 
Superior, overlooked by Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain (north). Founded in 1849 as Worcester 
and renamed for Jacques Marquette, the 
French missionary-explorer, it became an im- 
portant iron ore and lumber port. Industries 
include chemicals, foundry products, and min- 
ing machinery. Other economic factors are the 
tourist trade and Northern Michigan Univer- 
sity (1899). Marquette is a Roman Catholic 
diocesan centre (St. Peter’s Cathedral, 1933). 
The city’s Presque Isle Park is on a peninsula 
extending into the lake. Inc. village, 1859; 
city, 1871. Pop. (1980) 23,288. 

46°33’ N, 87°24’ W 

Marquette, Jacques, called PERE MAR- 
QUETTE (b. June 1, 1637, Laon, Fr.—d. May 
18, 1675, Ludington, Mich.), Jesuit mission- 
ary explorer who, with Louis Jolliet, travelled 
down the Mississippi River and reported the 
first accurate data on its course. Marquette 
arrived in Quebec in 1666. After a study of In- 
dian languages, he assisted in founding a mis- 
sion at Sault Ste. Marie (now in Michigan) in 
1668. Later, accompanying refugee Indian 
groups, he went to St. Ignace (now in Michi- 
gan), where in 1671 he founded another mis- 
sion. In mid-May 1673 he left St. Ignace with 
Jolliet, who had been commissioned by Louis, 
comte de Frontenac, governor of New 
France, to find the direction and the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. They travelled west- 
ward to Green Bay (now in Wisconsin), as- 
cended the Fox River to a portage that 
crossed to the Wisconsin River, and entered 
the Mississippi near present-day Prairie du 
Chien on June 17. Following it to the mouth 
of the Arkansas River, they learned that the 
Mississippi flowed through hostile Spanish 
domains, and in mid-July they turned home- 
ward by way of the Illinois River. Marquette 
was exhausted when he reached Green Bay, 
and he remained there while Jolliet continued 
on to Canada. 

In 1674 Marquette returned to the Illinois 
Indians to found a mission, but, caught by the 
winter, he and two companions camped near 
what was to become the site of the city. of 


Chicago, thus becoming the first white men to 
live there. Marquette reached the Indians 
(near what is now Utica, Ill.) in the spring, but 
illness forced his return, Hugging the east 
shore of Lake Michigan en route to St. Ig- 
nace, he died at the mouth of a river now 
known as Pere Marquette. 

-[llinois exploration in 1673 9:235h 

-Towa’s exploration and settlement 9:816h 
-Mississippi River exploration path 12:282d 
-North American exploration 4:887c 


marquis (title); see marquess. 


Marquis, Don(ald Robert Perry) (b. July 
29, 1878, Walnut, Ill.—d. Dec. 29, 1937, New 
York City), newspaperman, poet, and. play- 
wright, creator of Archy, the cockroach, and 
Mehitabel, the cat, wry, down-and-out philos- 
ophers of the 1920s. Educated at Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill., Marquis began his jour- 
nalistic career as a reporter, working on sever- 
al newspapers, among them The Atlanta Jour- 
nal, When in 1907 Joel Chandler Harris estab- 
lished the Uncle Remus Magazine, Marquis 
became his associate editor. Harris gave him 
his own department with a by-line and was 
probably. instrumental in Marquis’ develop- 
ment toward fantasy and the anthropomor- 
phizing of animals. 

In 1912 Marquis left Atlanta for New York 
City, where he became one of the best known 
of the then-numerous literary journalists. He 
wrote his columns “The Sun Dial” for The 
Sun and “‘The Lantern” for the Tribune. That 
extraordinary pair of creatures who lived in 
the offices of the Sun, Archy and Mehitabel, 
first appeared in ‘““The Sun Dial.” Archy’s po- 
etic reflections on the world as seen ‘from the 
under side” and the racy misadventures of 
“toujours gai’ Mehitabel were related in first 
person and lowercase by Archy, who could 
not press down the typewriter’s shift key. 
They form a unique record, part whimsical, 
part bitter, and wholly philosophical, 

Among Marquis’ published collections of 
humorous poetry, satirical prose and plays 
are Danny's Own Story (1912), Dreams and 
Dust (1915), Hermione (1916), The Old Soak 
(1916; made into a play, 1926), Sonnets to a 
Red Haired Lady (1922), The Dark Hours 
(1924), and Out of the Sea (1927). After Mar- 
quis’ death archy and mehitabel (1927) was 
combined with several sequels into an om- 
nibus, the lives and times of archy and mehita- 
bel (1940), illustrated by George Herriman. In 
1957 some of the Archy and Mehitabel stories 
were made into a musical by George Klein- 
singer and Joe Darion. The Best of Don Mar- 
quis (1946) has an introduction by Marquis’ 
friend Christopher Morley; Edward Antho- 
ny’s O Rare Don Marquis (1962) is a compre- 
hensive biography. 


Marr, Nikolay Yakovlevich (b. Jan. 6, 
1865 [Dec. 23, 1864, old style], Kutaisi, now in 
Georgian S.S.R.—d. Dec. 20, 1934, Lenin- 
grad), linguist and archaeologist whose contri- 
bution to Caucasian archaeology and lan- 
guage studies has been obscured by his eccen- 
tric theories that dominated Soviet linguistics 
from about 1920 to 1950. From his early 
investigations of Georgian and other Cauca- 
sian languages, he came to regard language as 
a phenomenon of social class rather than 
nationality. In his view, linguistic changes oc- 
cur in keeping with changes in the socio-eco- 
nomic organization of the speakers. He be- 
lieved that the relationships among languages 
indicate the stage of historical evolution that 
they have reached. Ignoring the commonly 
accepted genetic theory of linguistic origins, 
he postulated a development by stages of all 
the languages of the world from an original 
word-stock of four elements: sal, ber, yon, 


and rosh. Reflecting Marxist economics, 


Marr’s ideas enjoyed official esteem until 
1950, when Joseph Stalin pointed out that the 
capitalist, tsarist Russian language also served 
post-Revolutionary, Soviet Communism and 
that language was obviously not dependent 
upon economic organization. 


Marrakech, or MARRAKESH, Chief city of 
southern Morocco and capital of Marrakech 
province. It lies in the centre of the fertile 
Haouz Plain, south of Oued (river) Tensift. 


Koutoubia mosque, Marrakech, Mor. 


Jean Bottin 


Founded (1062) by Yisuf ibn Tashufin, it 
served as the Almoravid capital until 1147. 
Subsequently controlled by Almohads, Mari- 
nids, and Fialis, Marrakech was continually 
embellished and rebuilt, culminating in the 
modern quarter under the French protector- 
ate (1912-56). Misnamed Morocco by Euro- 
peans, it gave its name to the kingdom of 
which it was for long the capital. 

Surrounded by a vast palm grove, the medi- 
na (or ancient Moorish town) is called the 
“red city” from its buildings and ramparts of 
beaten clay; its heart is the Place Jema al- 
Fna, a colourful marketplace. Just east is the 
12th-century Kotubia Mosque with its 220-ft 
(67-m) minaret, built by enslaved Spanish 
captives. The 16th-century Sa‘di Mausoleum, 
the 18th-century Dar el-Beida Palace (now a 
hospital), and the 19th-century Bahia royal 
residence reflect the city’s historical growth. 
Marrakech is famous for its parks, especially 
the Menara olive grove and the walled, 1,000- 
ac (405-ha) Agdal gardens. Popular for tour- 
ism and winter sports, the city is a commercial 
centre for the Haut (High) Atlas and Saharan 
trade. Pop. (1971) 332, 744s c 
31°38’ N, 8°00’ W 

-Almoravid achieveniits in Africa 9: 931e 

“conquest by Almohad under ‘Abd ~ 

al-Mu’min 1:6d 

-political and social features 12:444f passim 

to 451b 


Mmatram grass: see beach grass. 


Marra Mountains, Arabic JABAL MARRAH, 
rugged volcanic chain extending for 100 mi 
(160 km) west of al-Fashir, in Darftr muhafa- 
zah (province),.The Sudan, The highest point 
of the Nile-Lake Chad watershed, the moun- 
tains reach heights of 10,000 ft (3,000 m). 
Some short streams rise on the southwestern 


flanks, 
14°04’ N, 24°21’ E 
-location and elevation 17: 756d 
-map, Sudan 17:758 
-Nile River system physiography 13:102h; 
map 103 
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Marranos, in Spanish history, term used to 
designate Jews who converted to the Christian 
faith to escape persecution, but who con- 
tinued to practice Judaism secretly. The term 
also applies to their descendants. The origin 
of the word marrano is uncertain, coming 
from either the Hebrew Maranatha, Bgeaning 
“The Lord Comes,” or from the Spanis 
Christian description of the Jews as ‘ ee 
who mark” (marran) the faith. See ae con- 
versos. by 

-Inquisition: Anse voluntary tala Ai 467C ¥ a 
-Jewish divisions in Spain. 10;321 200% 
-Jewish philosophical thought 10:2 214d i) obnd 
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- Jewish westernization process from 
1700 10:322e 

-Portuguese persecution of 
non-Christians 14:867h 


Marree, town, east central South Australia. 
The settlement, called Hergott Springs (1859) 
after its. founder, was renamed Marree, 
Aboriginal for “Place of possums,” when it 
was declared a town in 1883. Long a camel- 
caravan centre serving livestock stations of 
the interior, Marree still fulfills this supply 
service. More importantly, since the 1880s it 
has been the southern terminus of the Birds- 
ville Track, a nearly 300-mi-long stock route. 
Cattle, driven down the track from southwest 
Queensland, are loaded aboard trains at Mar- 
ree for shipment to Adelaide, 400 mi (640 km) 
south, Pop. (1971 prelim.) 342, 

29°39’ S, 138°04’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 


Marrella, genus of trilobite, class Trilobita, 
phylum Arthopoda 
-fossil arthropods and eras, illus. 6 7:564 


marriage: see family and marriage. 


Marriage a-la-Mode (published 1673), ro- 
mantic tragicomedy by the English dramatist 
and critic John Dryden about the eventual tri- 
umph of a pair of witty lovers. 

-Dryden’s success as playwright 5:1064a 


Marriage a la Mode, series of six satirical 

paintings in the National Gallery, London. 

They were painted c. 1743 by the English art- 

ist William Hogarth. The series was engraved 

1745. Prints are in the Tate Gallery, Lon- 
on, 

-Hogarth’s special printing methods 8:987f 

‘satire in graphic art 4:964c 

‘style and theme 3:914f; illus. 

-“‘The Countess’s Morning Levée,” oil painting, 

illus., 19:Visual Arts, Western, Plate XVII 


marriage brokerage, negotiating a marriage 
contract between a man and woman in return 
for a consideration. 

be transfer of dependence 7:169e 


Brmmage by capture, in traditional socie- 
ses) a form of marriage in which one mate 
captures the other, or more commonly, in 
which a capture is ritually enacted as part of 
the marriage ceremony. 

-ritual of in-law reconciliation 13:1051d 


marriage counselling, service to help mar- 
ried couples assess their problems and solve 
their conflicts. 
-social services through welfare 

agencies 16:926d 


Marriage of Figaro, The, in Italian Le 
NOZZE DI FIGARO, K. 492, comic opera in four 
acts by Mozart, witha libretto by Lorenzo da 
Ponte, based on a play by Pierre-Augustin 
Caron de Beaumarchais, and written for the 
Burg Theater, Vienna. Tt brilliantly reveals 
Mozart’s genius for dramatic characteriza- 
tion, though the range of emotions in which it 
deals is quite narrow. It was first performed 
on May 1, 1786, in Vienna. 
-mastery of characterization 13:583g 
-Mozart’s success in Vienna and 

Prague 12:603c 


Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
(1793), work by William Blake. 
-Blake’s philosophy of good and evil 2:1102a 


Married, priginally GIFTAS (1884), stories by 
August Strind erg 


The 


--Strindberg’s trial and mental state 17:737h 


Marriot, Hugh Leslie (1900- 
surgeon. 
‘blood transfusion method 11:838h 


Marriott, McKim (1924- US. an- 
ogist.- 

“Hindu dietary laws and caste status 5: 7348) 

narron, nut produced by several varieties of 

the ‘European chestnut (see chestnut), often 

candied or preserved in syrup. Preserving fol- 

lowed with glazing produces marrons glacés. 


), English 


marrow, bone: see bone marrow. 


marrow spoon and scoop, metal imple- 
ment, often made of silver, for removing and 


American 18th-century silver marrow 
scoops (left) by Charles Le Roux, and 
(right) by Thomas Hammersley; in the 
Museum of the City of New York 


By courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 
(left) gift of John H. Iselin 


eating the marrow from bones. The marrow 
spoon, probably first made in the late 17th 
century, had a spoon bowl of the usual type at 
one end and a scoop at the other. Probably in- 
troduced in the early 18th century, the mar- 
row scoop consisted of two grooved channels 
joined at their closed ends by a short handle. 
Both types survived until the late 19th cen- 
tury. 

Marrucini, ancient tribe that occupied a 
small area around Teate (modern Chieti) on 
the east coast of Italy. The Marrucini, though 
Samnite kinsmen, were probably not mem- 
bers of the Samnite league; they did, however, 
come into conflict with the Romans during the 
Second Samnite War, at the end of which they 
entered the Roman alliance (304 Bc). They re- 
volted in 91 Bc and were thereafter enrolled in 
the Roman tribe Armensis. Their language is 
known from _an inscription, the “Bronze of 
Rapino” (c. 250 Bc), It is written in the Latin 
alphabet but in a dialect of the Northern Os- 
can group, which included the Paeligm and 
Vestini. 


Marryat, Frederick (b. July 10, 1792, Lon- 
don—d. Aug. 9, 1848, Langham, Norfolk), 


_Marryat, detail of an oil painting by J. 
“Simpson, c. 1835; in the National Portrait 


Gallery, London 


By courtesy « ot the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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naval officer and the first important English 
novelist after Tobias Smollett to make full 
and amusing use of his varied experience at 
sea. Marryat entered the Royal Navy at the 
age of 14 and served with distinction in many 
parts of the world before retiring in 1830 with 
a captain’s rank. He then began a series of ad- 
venture novels marked by a lucid, direct nar- 
rative style and an unfailing fund of incident 
and humour. These included The King’s Own 
(1830), Peter Simple (1834), Mr. Midshipman 
Easy (1836), and Poor Jack (1840). He also 
wrote a number of children’s books, among 
which The Children of the New Forest (1847), 
a story of the English Civil War, is a classic of 
children’s literature. A Life and Letters was 
prepared by his daughter Florence (1872) and 
a biography, Captain Marryat: A Rediscovery 
(1953), by Oliver Warner. 


Mars, also called MAvoRS, MAMAR, MARSPIT- 
ER, OF MASPITER, ancient Roman deity, in im- 
portance second only to Jupiter. Little is 
known of his original character, and that 
(chiefly from the cult at Rome) is variously i in- 
terpreted. It is clear that by historical times he 
had developed into a god of war; in Roman 
literature he was protector of Rome, a nation 
proud in war. 

Mars’s festivals at Rome occurred in the 
spring and the fall—the beginning and the end 
of both the agricultural and the military sea- 
sons. The month of March was especially 
filled with festivals wholly or partially in his 
honour; for example, the Feriae Marti, 
March 1, was New Year’s Day in the old Ro- 
man calendar; and the Tubilustrium, a purifi- 
cation of the war trumpets, was on March 23. 


Mars, bronze statuette, Etruscan; in the 
Museo Archeologico, Florence 


Alinati 


Significant also was the role played.from 
March 1 to 23 by the ancient priesthood of 
the Salii, particularly associated with Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus, who came out several 
times during the month to. dance their 
ceremonial war dance in old-fashioned ar- 
mour and chant a hymn to the gods. October 
was also an important month for Mars. At the 
festival of the October Horse on October 15, 
a two-horse chariot race was held in the Cam- 
pus Martius, and on October 19 the Armilus- 
trium marked the purification of the arms of 
war and their storage for the winter. 

Certain features in the Mars cult, however, 
suggest that the god was also connected, in 
early times at least, with agriculture. Thus 
Mars was invoked in the ancient hymn of the 
Arval Brothers whose religious duties had as 
their object to keep off enemies of all kinds 
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from crops and herds. Also, in the Roman 
farmer’s annual lustration of his land, Mars 
(with the cult title Silvanus) was invoked to 
ward off disease, calamity, death, and infertili- 
ty. The festival of the October Horse also had 
definite associations as a harvest fertility 
ceremony and thus may have marked the end 
of the harvest as well as the end of the war 
season. 

Until the time of Augustus, Mars had only 
two temples at Rome: one was in the Campus 
Martius, the exercising ground of the army; 
the other was outside the Porta Capena. At a 
sacrarium (“shrine, sanctuary’’) within the city 
were kept sacred spears representing Mars 
Hasta (Mars the Spear); upon the outbreak of 
war the consul had to shake the spears saying, 
“Mars vigila’’ (““Mars, wake up!”’). 

Under Augustus the worship of Mars at 
Rome gained a new impetus; not only was he 
traditional guardian of the military affairs of 
the Roman state, but as Mars Ultor (Mars 
the Avenger) he became the personal guard- 
ian of the emperor in his role as avenger of 
Caesar. The worship of Mars at times rivalled 
that of Capitoline Jupiter and, in about ap 
250, Mars became the most prominent of the 
di militares (military gods) worshipped by the 
Roman legions. 

-Roman cultic worship 15:1063b 


Mars 11:518, in astronomy, 
known planet from the Sun. 
The text article covers the history of obser- 
vation of Mars, basic astronomical data re- 
garding the planet, a description of its general 
appearance, and discussions of the structure 
and evolution of the Martian interior, the 
character of the planet’s surface, its polar 
caps, its atmosphere, and its satellites, and the 
question of life on Mars. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-atmosphere research techniques 2:247h 
‘atmosphere water content 5:602h 
cratering and planetary evolution 12:48e 
-instrumentation of space probes 18:104g 
-life possibility studies 10:908c; illus. 906 
‘mineralogy speculations 12:244d 
‘planetary atmosphere study 2:326g 
-radio-wave emissions 15:469h 
‘Roche limit and tidal forces on 
Phobos 18:391f 
“space probe research findings 17:374c 
“spectroscopic research methods 2:241d 
-tornado forms and propositions 18:517c 
‘U.S. space probe information 18:53d 
-Van Allen radiation belt exploration 19:23f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
visible features: see Amazonis; Hellas; Mare Ery- 
thraeum; Mars, canals of; Mars, craters of; 
Mars, polar caps of; Nix Olympica; Noctis 
Lacus; Syrtis Major; Tithonius Lacus 
other: blue haze; Mars, seasons of; Mars satel- 
lites 


Mars, series of Soviet space probes of Mars, 
first launched on Nov. 1, 1962. 
‘launching and research flight 17:365h; table 


Mars, canals of, apparent systems of recti- 
linear markings on the surface of Mars that 
are now known to be illusions caused by the 
chance alignment of large craters and other 
features of the Martian surface. In 1877, Gio- 
yanni Virginio Schiaparelli first described 
them and named them canali (Italian: ‘“‘chan- 
nels’) in his map of Mars, Others had earlier 
noted similar markings, but Schiaparelli’s 
writings first drew wide attention to the sub- 
ject. The U.S, astronomer Percival Lowell 
became the leader of those who believed the 
markings to be bands of vegetation, ki- 
lometres wide, bordering irrigation ditches 
dug by intelligent beings to carry water from 
the polar caps. Lowell and others described 
canal networks, studded with dark intersec- 
tions called oases, covering much of the sur- 


the fourth 


face of the planet. Occasionally the lines were 
perceived as doubled; i.e., two parallel lines 
became visible where only a single canal had 
been seen before. Most astronomers could see 
no canals, and many doubted their reality. Ex- 
periments with untrained observers showed 
that disconnected features in diagrams or 
drawings might be perceived as straight-line 
networks when viewed at the proper distance. 
Photography through the Earth’s atmosphere 
offered no solution because the lines were near 
the limit of resolution of the human eye and 
beyond that of the camera. The controversy 
was finally resolved by the Mariner 6 and 7 
spacecraft in 1969 and the Viking 1 and 2 
space probes of 1976. These proved the canals 
to be illusions. 
-discovery and rejection of theory 11:519h 
passim to 523c 
-life inference by Lowell 10:908g 


Mars, craters of, features of the Martian 
surface discovered by the Mariner space mis- 
sions of the 1960s and the Viking space probes 
of the 1970s. They are of many types and are 
ubiquitous, although they occur with greater 
frequency in Mars’s southern hemisphere. Af- 
ter their existence was established, they could 
in some cases be identified with ambiguous 
features appearing in earlier drawings and 


(i.e., the amount by which its distance from 
the Sun varies during a year), winter in the 
northern hemisphere is comparatively short 
(about 154 Martian days) and mild; the corre- 
sponding season (summer) in the southern 
hemisphere is, of course, of the same length 
and is warmer than a northern summer. 
Southern winter lasts 178 Martian days and is 
the coldest Martian season; the corresponding 
northern summer is cool. Northern spring 
(southern autumn) lasts about 194 Martian 
days, and northern autumn (southern spring) 
about 143. 

-duration and climate 11:520h passim to 525f 


Marsa, Convention of (June 8, 1883), 
agreement concluded between the French 
government and the bey ‘Ali of Tunis. 
-Tunisian administration transfer 13:167d 


Marsa Brega (Libya): see Buraygah, Marsa 
al-. 


Marsala, town, Trapani province, western 
Sicily, Italy, on the Capo Boeo (Boeo Cape), 
also called Lilibeo, south of Trapani. The site, 
originally called Lilybaeum, was founded by 
the Carthaginians in 397-396 Bc after the de- 
struction of the offshore island of Motya 
(modern San Pantaleo), As their principal 
stronghold in Sicily, it successfully resisted 


Mariner 7 photograph of the heavily cratered south polar cap region of Mars 
By courtesy of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


photographs of Mars. Other features previ- 
ously believed to be craters were found to ac- 
tually be other kinds of structures. For exam- 
ple, Nix Olympica, a prominent circular fea- 
ture on Mars, was believed to be a crater 
about 500 kilometres (about 310 miles) in 
diameter, but is actually a caldera at the sum- 
mit of Olympus Mons, the largest volcanic 
mountain known to exist in the solar system. 

-Martian landforms 16:1030a 

‘types and features 11:522h passim to 523h 


Mars, polar caps of, features of the north- 
ern and southern poles of Mars. Their season- 
al changes, advancing in the Martian autumn 
and winter and receding in the spring, are one 
of the most studied features of the planet. 
Their existence was first recorded by Gian 
Domenico Cassini, in about 1666. The north- 
ern cap remnant is mainly water ice, but the 
southern is probably frozen carbon dioxide. 
Remnants of the receding caps persist in 
about the same places every year, the north- 
ern cap remnant being more substantial than 
that in the south because Mars is at its far- 
thest from the Sun during the northern sum- 
mer. 

-surface markings and seasonal 

changes 11:519c passim to 526d 


Mars, seasons of, four periods of the Mar- 
tian year—autumn, winter, spring, and sum- 
mer—separated by equinoxes and solstices. A 
similarity exists with seasons on Earth be- 
cause the axes of rotation of the two planets 
are tilted by about the same amount to the 
planes of their respective orbits. Average tem- 
peratures on Mars are much lower than on 
Earth, and the Martian year is about 687 
Earth days, or 668.6 Martian days (sol), in 
length. 

Because of the eccentricity of the Mars orbit 


sieges by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and by the 
Romans, but it was surrendered to the latter 
in 241 Bc at the end of the First Punic War. Its 
present name dates from the occupation by 
the Saracens, who called it Marsa’Ali (“‘har- 
bour of Ali’) or Mars el-Allah (“‘harbour of 
God”). It declined in 16th century. after Em- 
peror Charles V destroyed its old harbour to 
prevent its occupation by pirates. Roman 
baths have been excavated. The Baroque 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, 
contains fine Flemish tapestries. 

Marsala is an important wine-shipping port; 
Marsala wine was first produced there in 
1773. Fishing is also carried on. Pop. (1979 
est.) mun., 85,466. 
37°48’ N, 12°26’ E 
‘Greek colonization map 8:335 
-map, Italy 9:1089 
‘map, Sicily 16:728 
-wine making process for dessert wine 19:883g 


Marsa Matrih, also spelled MERSA MA- 
TRUH, desert muhafazah (governorate) of 
Egypt that includes all of Egypt west of the 
Nile Valley and north of latitude 26°20’ N. Its 
inhabited area comprises 1,144 sq mi (2,962 sq 
km). It is mostly a plateau area of sedimen- 
tary rock such as limestone, averaging 700- 
800 ft (215-245 m) and nowhere surpassing 
1,500 ft. i eb 
Surface dissection results from wind erosion 
on the stone-covered wastes and sandy plains. 
Longitudinal belts of parallel sand dunes oc- 
cur, rising to. 200 ft in the Great Sand Sea ex- 
tending south from the Siwa Oasis. Light rain 
falls only along the coastal plain, but under- 
ground aquifers in isolated depressions create 
oases (al-Bahriyah, al-Farafirah, and Siwa). 
The Qattarah Depression reaches 435 ft be- 
low sea level and occupies 7,000 sq mi, ex- 


{ 
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tending southward 35 mi (56 km) from the 
coast at al-“Alamayn (el-‘Alamein). 
Population is concentrated in the small 
coastal strip where Roman ruins suggest 
heavier early settlement, and in the major 
oases. A railway connects the small ports of 
Matruh, the administrative centre, and as-Sal- 
lam to Alexandria. Pop. (1970 est.) 132,000. 
‘area and population table 6:452 


Marsamxett, harbour, Malta. 
-Malta’s strategic position 11:392d 


Marsaxlokk, or marsa scirocco, village, 
southeastern Malta,’ on Marsaxlokk Bay, 
southeast of Valletta. It was the first landing 
place and anchorage of the Turkish fleet in the 
Great Siege of Malta (1565). A fortress was 
built there in the early 17th century, and its 
garrison drove off a later Turkish landing at- 
tempt in 1614. There are remains of extended 
18th-century fortifications. A fishing port, 
Marsaxlokk also developed as a modern sea- 
side resort. Pop. (1971 est.) 9,682. 
35°51’ N, 14°33’ E 
‘map, Malta 11:391 
Marschner, Heinrich August (b. Aug. 16, 
1795, Zittau, Saxony—d. Dec. 14, 1861, Han- 
nover), composer who helped establish the 
style of German Romantic opera. He studied 
law at Leipzig but, encouraged by Beethoven, 
whom he met in Vienna in 1817, and others, 
he turned to composing. In 1820 his close 
friend Weber produced Marschner’s opera 
Heinrich IV und d Aubigné at Dresden. 
Marschner was later appointed director of the 
Dresden opera. In 1827 he became kap- 
pellmeister of the Leipzig theatre, where he 
produced his operas Der Vampyr (1828) and 
Templer und Jiidin (1829; libretto after Scott’s 
Ivanhoe). In 1831 he became court kappell- 
meister at Hannover. His most successful op- 
era, Hans Heiling, was produced in Berlin in 
1833; it remains in the operatic repertory in 
Germany. Between 1836 and 1863 he pro- 
duced five further operas, but none achieved 
the success of his earlier works. Stylistically, 
Marschner shows both the musical flavour 
and the interest in the supernatural of Weber 
and the early Romantics and the expanded 
19th-century orchestration with its wider 
emotional range that characterized Wagner’s 
works. 
-development of German Romantic 

opera 13:587b 


Marseillaise, La, French national anthem, 
composed in one night during the French 
Revolution (April 24, 1792) by Claude-J oseph 
Rouget de Lisle, a captain of the engineers 
and amateur musician. Originally entitled 
“Chant de guerre de l’armée du Rhin,”’ the 
anthem came to be called “La Marseillaise” 
because of its popularity with volunteer army 
units from Marseilles. The Convention ac- 
cepted it as the French national anthem in a 
decree passed on July 14, 1795. “La Mar- 
seillaise” was banned by Napoleon during the 
empire and by Louis XVIII on the Second 
Restoration (1815) because of its Revolution- 
ary associations. Authorized after the July 
Revolution of 1830, it was again banned by 
Napoleon III and not reinstated until 1879. 
-song origin 11:532d 


Marseille 11:530, English conventional 
MARSEILLES, capital of Bouches-du-Rhéne dé- 
partement and of the Provence-Céte d’Azur 

ion, France. Located on the Gulf of Lion, 
it is France’s second largest city and its chief 


Mediterranean port. Pop. (1968) city, 889,- 


029; metropolitan area, 964,412. 

The text article covers the city’s history and 
its contemporary character, including its 
physical features, transportation, historic 
buildings, pepole; government, and museums 
and cultur 
43°18’ N. 3°24! B 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-ceramic faience production 14:907e 


’ a settlement and growth 8:331h; map 


-Le Corbusier housing project plan 5:170d 
-map, France 7:584 
‘Phocians’ exploration and 
colonization 17:402h 
‘population change from 1870-1925 map 6:237 


Marseilles faience, tin-glazed earthenware 
made in Marseilles in the 18th century. The 
Joseph Clérissy factory, active in 1677-1733, 
produced wares usually in blue with purple 
outlines. The Fauchier factory excelled in 


Marseilles faience tureen, probably from the Robert 
factory, c. 1760; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, EB Inc. 


trompe-l oeil work and landscapes. Another 
was famous for its green seascapes, especially 
a “bouillabaisse” decor that included all the 
ingredients of that famous local fish soup, ren- 
dered realistically. The factory of Joseph-Gas- 
pard Robert was known for its porcelain with 
elaborate floral decoration. The greatest tech- 
nical feat was a decor entirely in gold, which is 
unique in French pottery. 


marsh: see swamps, marshes, and bogs. 


Marsh, Sir Edward Howard (b. Nov. 18, 
1872, London—d. Jan. 13, 1953, London), 
man of letters and art collector who in- 
fluenced the development of contemporary 
British art by patronizing artists who were not 
yet established. He was also an editor, trans- 
lator, and biographer well known in British 
literary circles of the early 20th century. 
Marsh entered the civil service in 1896; begin- 
ning in 1905 he served for more than 20 years 
as private secretary to Winston Churchill. 
From 1904 an important private collector of 
English old masters, he later turned to con- 
temporary artists, helping popularize such 
painters as Duncan Grant, Stanley Spencer, 
and R.O. Dunlop; his London flat was fa- 
mous as a miniature gallery. 

He edited the five volumes of Georgian Poet- 
ry (1912-22). Other literary works include 
translations of La Fontaine’s Fables (1931) 
and of The Odes of Horace (1941); The Col- 
lected Poems of Rupert Brooke (1918), a 
memoir; and a series of reminiscences entitled 
A Number of People (1939). 


Marsh, George Perkins (b. March 15, 
1801, Woodstock, Vt.—d. July 23, 1882, Val- 
lombrosa, Italy), diplomat, scholar, and pio- 
neer U.S. conservationist whose greatest 
work, Man and Nature (1864), was one of the 
most significant advances in geography, ecolo- 
gy, and resource management of the 19th cen- 


tury. 

Educated at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H., Marsh developed a successful law prac- 
tice, but his wide-ranging mind led him into 
the study of classical literature, languages (he 
was fluent in 20 by the age of 30), and the ap- 
plied sciences of silviculture and soil conserva- 
tion. In 1842 he was elected to Congress, 
where he was greatly influenced by former 
president John Quincy Adams, a fellow Con- 
gressman whose foresight and ideas of the 
governmental role in natural resource preser- 
vation and management anticipated those of 
Theodore Roosevelt. After serving a second 
term in Congress, he was appointed Minister 
to Turkey by Pres. Zachary Taylor, in which 
assignment he studied Middle Eastern and 
Mediterranean geography and agricultural 
practices, He sent many specimens to the 
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Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., 
before his recall in 1852. Marsh was a lecturer 
in English philology and etymology at Co- 
lumbia University and the Lowell (Mass.) In- 
stitute. He became a member of the Republi- 
can Party in 1856. In 1861 Pres. Abraham 
Lincoln made him the first minister to Italy, a 
position he held until his death. During that 
period he summarized his accumulated 
knowledge and experience in Man and Nature, 
or Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action (1864; retitled The Earth as Modified 
by Human Action, 1874 revision). 

‘ecosystem concept development 6:281g 


Marsh, John (b. 1752, Dorking, Surrey—d. 
1828, Chichester, Sussex), composer and writ- 
er on music whose works include the only sur- 
viving English symphonies from the late 18th 
century. Largely self-taught, he was a profi- 
cient viola player. In 1768 he was apprenticed 
to a solicitor, but after 1783, when he inherit- 
ed an estate near Canterbury, he became lead- 
er of the subscription concert orchestra there. 
In 1787 he moved to Chichester, where he di- 
rected subscription concerts and substituted 
at times for the cathedral organist. His cham- 
ber music and symphonies are admired for 
their melodic charm and skilled scoring. His 
writings include an essay on “ancient” and 
modern music, Hints to Young Composers, 
and an autobiography in manuscript. 


Marsh, Dame (Edith) Ngaio (b. April 23, 
1899, Christchurch, N.Z.), actress, theatrical 
producer, one of New Zealand’s most popular 
20th-century authors, known especially for 
her many mystery stories featuring “Inspector 
Roderick Alleyn of Scotland Yard.” Original- 
ly an artist and then a member of a touring 
Shakespearean company in Australia and 
New Zealand, she went to England in 1928 
and wrote her first novel, A Man Lay Dead 
(1934). She returned to New Zealand, where 
she produced plays (Shakespearean repertory 
theatre) from 1938 to 1964. She has written 
about New Zealand and about the theatre in 
addition to her famed detective novels, which 
include such well-known titles as Overture to 
Death (1939), Death of a Fool (1956), and 
Dead Water (1963). In 1948 she was made 
Dame of the Order of the British Empire. 
-New Zealand novelists 13:292f 


Marsh, Othniel Charles (b. Oct. 29, 1831, 
Lockport, N.Y.—d. March 18, 1899, New 
Haven, Conn.), paleontologist who made ex- 
tensive scientific exploration of the western 
U.S. and contributed greatly to knowledge of 
extinct North American vertebrates. He spent 
his entire career at Yale University (1866-99) 
as the first professor of vertebrate paleontolo- 
gy in the U.S. In 1870 he organized the first 
Yale Scientific Expedition, which explored the 
Pliocene (from 2,500,000 to 7,000,000 years 

ago) deposits of ‘Nebraska and the Miocene 
(fe rom 7,000,000 to 26,000,000 years ago) 
deposits of northern Colorado. Marsh con- 
tinued to sponsor similar parties nearly every 
year thereafter until his death. In 1871 his 
party discovered the first pterodactyl (a flying 
reptile) found in the U.S. In 1882 he was 
placed in charge of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey’s work in vertebrate paleontology, ag- 
gravating a fierce rivalry that existed between 
him and the U.S. paleontologist Edward 
Cope. Credited with the discovery of more 
than a thousand fossil vertebrates and the de- 
scription of at least 500 more, Marsh pub- 
lished major works on toothed birds, gigantic 
horned mammals, and North ‘American dino- 
saurs. He also wrote Fossil Horses in America 
(1874) and Introduction and Succession of 
Vertebrate Life in America (1877). 


Marsh, Reginald (b. March 14, 1898, Paris 
—d. July 3, 1954, Bennington, Vt.), painter 
noted particularly for his satirical and realistic 
depiction of New York City life. Before he 
was three, he found an outlet for his interest in 
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“Tattoo and Haircut,” 
Marsh, 1932; in the Art Institute of Chicago 


By courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


egg tempera painting by Reginald 


art by drawing locomotives, ships, and build- 
ings in and around Nutley, N.J., where the 
family lived. At Yale University, from which 
he graduated in 1920, he was noted for his 
drawings in the Yale Record. After graduation 
he worked as a free-lance artist in New York 
City and from 1922 to 1925 was on the staff of 
the New York Daily News, where, among 
other assignments, he produced a daily col- 
umn of drawings of the vaudeville acts in mu- 
sic halls and nightclubs. 

Marsh was one of the original members of 
the staff of The New Yorker magazine (found- 
ed in 1925), for which he drew humorous il- 
lustrations and metropolitan scenes. After 
1931 he was an occasional contributor to the 
magazine and to Vanity Fair and Harper's 
Bazaar. 

In 1925-26 and again in 1928, Marsh studied 
in Europe, where he was particularly occupied 
with making copies of “Old Master’’ paint- 
ings. Back in the U.S, again, in 1929, he began 
to paint the life around him in New York 
City. Where before he had mainly done draw- 
ings and watercolours, he now concentrated 
on painting with egg tempera. He walked the 
streets of the city, sketching the neighbour- 
hoods, crowds, girls, subways, elevated trains, 
and movie and burlesque houses. In particu- 
lar he was attracted to Coney Island Beach, 
with its tangled masses of humanity. He re- 
turned to the subject again and again through- 
out his life. Another favourite subject was the 
teeming life of the Bowery, where the derelicts 
and their ugly but visually interesting sur- 
roundings made ideal subjects for him. These 
paintings suggest not so much social protest 
as a love of life. Among his more important 
paintings are ‘““Why Not Use the ‘L’?” (1930; 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York City), “Tattoo and Haircut” (1932; Art 
Institute of Chicago), and ‘Twenty-Cent 
Nee (1936; Whitney Museum of American 


Books illustrated by Marsh include Daniel 
Defoe’s Moll Flanders (1954), John Dos Pas- 
sos’ U.S.A. (1946), and Theodore Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy (1954). 

From 1934 until his death Marsh taught at 
the Art Students League of New York. Begin- 
ning in 1949 he also taught at the Moore Insti- 
tute of Art, Science and Industry, in Phila- 
delphia. 


marshal, in some countries, including Britain, 
France, the People’s Republic of China, and 
the Soviet Union, the highest ranking officer 
in the army. The rank evolved from the title 
of marescalci (masters of the horse) of the ear- 
ly Frankish kings, The importance of cavalry 
in medieval warfare led to the marshalship be- 
ing associated with a command position; this 
rank came to include the duties of keeping or- 
der at court and in camp and of deciding ques- 


tions of chivalry. It also involved the assump- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. In 
1214 King John of England appointed Wil- 
liam, 3rd earl of Salisbury, marshal (mare- 
scalius) of his army. The modern military title 
of field marshal employed in Britain was im- 
ported from Germany by King George II in 
1736. On military expeditions two or more 
field marshals preceded the army to select the 
site of the camp and assign places in it. In 
peacetime they arranged the king’s lodging 
and maintenance when he travelled. This an- 
cient rank is held by a few senior army offi- 
cers. If not already a field marshal, the chief 
of the imperial general staff is sometimes 
made one soon after being appointed. In the 
Soviet Army the rank is generally held by 
officers commanding army groups or higher 
commands. In France the title of maréchal des 
logis, the marshal in charge of billeting, exist- 
ed from the time of Louis XIV until the Revo- 
lution and remained in the French and Belgian 
armies to denote a quartermaster in cavalry 
regiments. The title of maréchal de France 
(“marshal of France’) is purely honorary and 
is awarded by the French government only to 
especially distinguished generals. 


Marshal, William, Ist earl of Pembroke: 
see Pembroke, William Marshal, Ist earl of. 


Marshall, city, seat (1841) of Harrison 
County, eastern Texas, U.S. Founded in 1841 
by Isaac Van Zandt, it was named for Chief 
Justice John Marshall. It served as the tempo- 
rary capital of Missouri during the Civil War 
when Gov. C.F. Jackson, unable to induce 
Missouri to secede from the Union, moved 
the official seal and state records to Marshall. 
Situated on the Texas and Pacific Railway, it 
has repair shops and is the centre of a farming 
area with considerable oil production. Petro- 
chemicals and carbon are the dominant 
manufactures. Marshall is the seat of East 
Texas Baptist College (1912) and Wiley Col- 
lege (1873). Caddo Lake State Park, a vaca- 
tion spot, is nearby. Inc. town, 1843; city, 
1848. Pop. a os 24,921. 
32°33’ N, 94°23’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Marshall, Alfred (b. July 26, 1842, London 
—d. July 13, 1924, Cambridge), one of the 
chief founders of the school of neoclassical 
economists and first principal of University 
College, Bristol (1877-81). Educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Marshall was a fellow and 
lecturer in political economy at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, from 1883 to 1885 and professor 
of political economy at Cambridge from 1885 
to 1908. He thereafter devoted himself to his 
writings. From 1891 to 1894 he was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Labour. 

Marshall’s magnum opus, Principles of Eco- 
nomics (1890), was his most important contri- 
bution to economic literature. It was distin- 
guished by the introduction of a number of 
new concepts, such as elasticity of demand, 
consumer’s surplus, quasi-rent, and the repre- 
sentative firm, all of which played a major 
role in the subsequent development of eco- 
nomics. His Industry and Trade (1919) was a 
study of industrial organization; Money, 
Credit and Commerce was published in 1923. 
Writing at a time when the economic world 
was deeply divided on the theory of value, 
Marshall succeeded, largely by introducing 
the element of time as a factor in analysis, in 
reconciling the classical cost-of-production 
principle with the marginal-utility principle 
formulated by William Jevons and the Austri- 
an school. Marshall is often considered to 
have been in the line of descent of the great 
English Sonoma engag Smith, David 
Ricardo, and J.S. Mill. 

-economics as defined and studied 6:264a 

passim to 265h 

-market defined by neoclassicists 11:5lla 

-utility and value theories 19:3h 


Marshall, George C(atlett) 11:534 (b. 
Dec. 31, 1880, Uniontown, Pa.—d. Oct. 16, 


1959, Washington, D.C.), general of the army 
and U.S. Army chief of staff during World 
War II, was also U.S. secretary of state 
(1947-49) and of defense (1950-51). The 
European Recovery Program he proposed in 
1947 became known as the Marshall Plan. He 
received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1953. 
Abstract of text biography. Marshall 
became an army officer in 1902 and spent 18 
months in the Philippines. In World War I he 
served in France as a chief of operations, then 
was General Pershing’s aide and an infantry 
instructor. Marshall was elevated to army 
chief of staff when World War II broke out in 
1939 and in that capacity expanded the army 
to over 8,000,000 men and argued at Allied 
conferences for an invasion of France. After 
resigning in 1945, he unsuccessfully tried to 
mediate the Chinese civil war, Marshall 
ere as secretary of defense from 1950 to 
951. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Chou En-lai’s diplomatic cooperation 4:457g 
-Eisenhower’s military advancement 6:514g 
-Kuomintang and CCP negotiation 

attempt 4:376e 
-planning machinery of World War II 19:565f 
post-World War II diplomatic activity 18:993f 
-World War II strategy decisions 19:992e 


Marshall, James Wilson (1810-85), New 
Jersey (U.S.) carpenter remembered as the 
first California gold miner. 

-California gold rush initiation 3:615a 


Marshall, John 11:535 (b. Sept. 24, 1755, 
near Germantown, now Midland, Va.—d. 
July 6, 1835, Philadelphia), fourth chief jus- 
tice of the United States and principal founder 
of the U.S. system of Constitutional law, in- 
cluding the doctrine of judicial review. 

Abstract of text biography. After serving in 
the Continental Army under Washington, 
Marshall began a very successful career in law 
in 1780. He was eventually recognized as a 
leader of the Federalist party in Virginia. His 
first federal service was performed as a mem- 
ber of a commission to improve relations with 
the French republic. 

From 1800 to 1801 Marshall served as secre- 
tary of state under Pres. John Adams, and in 
1801 became chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. The first of Marshall’s great cases in 
over 30 years of service was Marbury v. Madi- 
son (1803), which established the court’s right 
to state and expound Constitutional law. His 
most important decision in exercising this au- 
thority was in McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), 
which upheld the authority of Congress to 
create the Bank of the United States. Thus the 
court demonstrated an affirmative aspect of 
judicial review in according legitimacy to con- 
tested government action. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘implied powers and McCulloch v. 
Maryland 5:91f 

‘Indian policy 13:22le 

-Marbury v. Madison and judicial 
review 5:22le 

-Supreme Court decision domestic 
effects 18:96le 


Marshall, Sir John Hubert (b, March 19, 
1876, Chester, Cheshire—d. Aug. 17, 1958), 
director general of the Indian Archaeological 
Survey (1902-31) who in the 1920s was re- 
sponsible for the large-scale excavations that 
revealed the previously unknown prehistoric 
Harappan civilization of the Indus ee: 
Over the years, Marshall reorganized the sur- 
vey and expanded its scope of activity. To 
facilitate expansion, he initiated the recruit- 
ment of Indians for training as archaeologists 
and established several scholarships. 

In addition to monument preservation and 
inscription publication, Marshall presided 
over an ambitious program of excavation. 


ae 


Here were found vast qUantieaee 
and domestic artifacts that helped m 
sible a vivid reconstruction of macenttel Ve 


day life. Taxila (1951) is one of Marshall’s 
most valuable works. Sanchi and Sarnath, im- 
portant for their connection with the history 
of Buddhism, were also excavated, and Mar- 
shall published The Monuments of Sanchi (3 
vol., 1939). 

Until the final 10 years of his directorship, 
virtually no attempt was made to examine 
Indo-Pakistani prehistoric remains. Then 
came the dramatic finds at Harappa (1921) 
and Mohenjo-daro (1922), in present-day 
Pakistan. An ancient civilization quite unlike 
any other was found to have flourished from 
about 2500 to 1750 Bc over an area covering 
much of Pakistan and corners of India and 
Afghanistan. The geometric plan of the cities 
and the obvious predominance of a middle 
class were two of the surprising discoveries. 
Eight years after his retirement Marshall com- 
pleted editing Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Civilization (3 vol., 1931). 

-Indus Valley discoveries 15:618d 
-Taxila excavations 17:1083c 


Marshall, Louis (b. Dec. 14, 1856, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.—d. Sept. 11, 1929, Ziirich), lawyer 
and leader of the U.S. Jewish community who 
worked to secure religious, political, and cul- 
tural freedom for all minority groups. He at- 
tended Columbia Law School (1876-77) and 
was admitted to the New York bar (1878). 
Marshall successfully argued cases in which 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional state statutes forbidding private and 
parochial elementary and secondary schools 
(Pierce v. Society of Sisters of the Holy Name, 
1925) and excluding black voters from pri- 
mary elections (Nixon v. Herndon, 1927). At 
the Paris Peace Conference after World War I 
(1919), Marshall advocated treaty provisions 
that were intended to protect minority rights 
and were accepted by Romania, Poland, and 
other eastern European nations. His opposi- 
tion hastened the discontinuance of Henry 
Ford’s anti-Semitic newspaper, the Dearborn 
(Michigan) Independent. 

Marshall’s writings are collected in Louis 
Marshall: Champion of Liberty, edited by 
Charles Reznikoff (1957). 


Marshall, Stephen (b. c. 1594, Godman- 
chester, Huntingdonshire—d. Nov. 19, 1655, 
London), Presbyterian minister and popular 
Puritan leader, influential preacher to the En- 
glish Parliament, and participant in the for- 
mulation of his church’s creed, By 1629 Mar- 
shall had become a vicar at Finchingfield, Es- 
sex, a position he held until 1651, when per- 
sonal dissatisfaction caused him to move to 
Tpswich as town preacher. From 1640 he was 
also lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
The following year he joined Edmund Cala- 
my, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, 
and William Spurstowe, who, under the name 
Smectymnuus (q.v.; derived from their com- 
bined initials), wrote an attack on the policies 
of church government and liturgy. 

In 1643 Marshall became a member of the 
Westminster Assembly, a body of clerics and 
laymen of different religious views convened 
by Parliament to determine the nature and 
doctrine of the English Church. When in 1646 
Parliament ordered that Presbyterianism be 
established in England, he was nominated to 
serve as an elder in his local classis, or district 
ruling body. Marshall viewed the hierarchical 
form of presbyteries as essential, though he 
_ did not oppose a measure of congregational 
- autonomy. 

Considered a leader and popularizer rather 
than a seminal thinker, Marshall was influen- 
tial primarily through his sermons. Though he 
never held an official position in London, his 
ability as a spokesman enabled him to win 
support in the House of Commons for liturgi- 
cal and episcopal reforms. He was also active 
in the preparation of the Shorter Westminster 
~ Catechism (1647), still a major statement of 
_ Presbyterian belief. 

_ -Puritan leadership in Parliament 
' sermon issuof = : 


~_ 
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Marshall, Thomas R(iley) (b. March 14, 
1854, North Manchester, Ind.—d. June 1, 
1925, Washington, D.C.), 28th vice president 
of the United States (1913-21), who served in 
the Democratic administration of Pres. 


Woodrow Wilson. He was the first vice presi- 
dent in nearly a century to serve two terms in 
office. A popular public official, he was heard, 
during a tedious debate, to make the oft-quot- 
ed remark: “What this country needs is a 
good five-cent cigar.” 


Thomas R. Marshall 


Culver Pictures 


Marshall was admitted to the Indiana bar in 
1875 and practiced law for almost 35 years in 
Columbia City (1875-1909). A forceful and 
entertaining speaker, he was elected governor 
in 1908. Largely because of his record in 
office, his name was presented as a favourite- 
son candidate for president at the Democratic 
National Convention of 1912. Wilson won the 
nomination and Marshall was nominated for 
vice president. 

Marshall’s personal influence on legislation 
was a powerful aid to the Wilson administra- 
tion. Before World War I he advocated strict 
neutrality (a stand he later regretted); he sup- 
ported the League of Nations and opposed 
women’s suffrage. His homespun philosophy 
and humour are recorded in Recollections of 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President and Hoo- 
sier Philosopher: A Hoosier Salad (1925). 


Marshall, Thurgood (b. July 2, 1908, Bal- 
timore, Md.), first black member of the U.S. 
Supreme Court (appointed 1967). As an attor- 
ney he successfully argued before the Supreme 
Court the historic case of Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka (1954), in which racial 
segregation in public schools was declared un- 
constitutional. 


Thurgood Marshall 


Harris and Ewing 


Marshall was graduated from Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania (1930), and Howard 
University Law School, Washington, D.C. 
(1933; ranked first in his class). From 1936 he 
worked for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), and 
in 1940 he became chief of its legal staff. He 
won 29 of the 32 cases that he argued before 
the Supreme Court. Among them, in addition 
to Brown, were cases in which the court de- 
clared unconstitutional a Southern state’s ex- 
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clusion of black voters from primary elections 
(Smith v. Allwright, 1944); state judicial oe 
forcement of racial “restrictive covenants” 
housing (Shelley v. Kraemer, 1948); aad 
“separate but equal” facilities for black 
professionals and graduate students in state 
universities (Sweatt v. Painter and McLaurin 
v. Oklahoma State Regents, both 1950). 

In September 1961, Marshall was nominated 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit (New York, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont) by Pres. John F, Kennedy, but opposi- 
tion from Southern senators delayed confir- 
mation for several months. Pres. Lyndon B. 
Johnson named Marshall U.S. solicitor gener- 
al in July 1965 and nominated him to the Su- 
preme Court in June 1967. 


Marshall Field Wholesale Store, Chicago 
(1885-87; demolished 1930), designed by 
Henry Hobson Richardson. 


-modern architecture design innovations 
19:463a; illus. 462 


marshalling of arms, in heraldry, correct 
disposition of the parts of a heraldic composi- 
tion. 

-heraldic arms combinations 8:791f; illus. 


marshalling yard, also called CLAssIFICA- 
TION YARD, fan-shaped network of tracks and 
switches where railroad cars are sorted and 
made up into trains for their respective desti- 
nations. An incoming freight train, or a collec- 
tion of cars from local shippers, is backed into 
the yard down an incline called the hump. At 
the rear of the train a brakeman uncouples a 
car or a “cut” of several cars with the same 
destination, allowing it to roll downhill 
through previously set switches to the track 
where a train is being assembled for that desti- 
nation. The process is repeated until all the in- 
coming cars have been assigned. In modern 
yards electronic and pneumatic systems con- 
trolled by computer identify, count, switch, 
and control the speed of freight cars. 

-design and development 15:491b 

-train motion control systems 18:575e 


Marshall Islands, easternmost group in Mi- 
cronesia and a district of the United Nations 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (which 
also includes the Caroline and Mariana Is- 
lands), 2,600 mi (4,200 km) northwest of 
Auckland, N.Z. They consist of two parallel 
chains (Ratak, or Sunrise, to the east, and 
Ralik, or Sunset, to the west) with a total land 
area of 70 sq mi (181 sq km). The islands are 
coral caps, almost a mile in depth, set upon 
dome volcanoes rising 18,000 ft (5,500 m) 
from the ocean floor. Most of the Marshalls, 
including Bikini and Eniwetok (centres for nu- 
clear bomb experiments, 1946-58) and 
Kwajalein, Jaluit, and Majuro (qgq.v.), are 
atolls, in which few of the islets stand more 
than 20 ft above high tide. A few of the for- 
mations have undergone recent uplift and 
have shallow or dry lagoons. 

Discovered (1529) by.the Spanish navigator 
Alvaro Saavedra, the Marshalls lacked the 
wealth to encourage exploitation. The British 
naval officer Capt. John Marshall partially ex- 
plored them in 1788, but much of the map- 
ping was done by Russian expeditions under 
Adam Johann Krusenstern (1803) and Otto 
von Kotzebue (1815 and 1823). A Spanish 
claim was recognized in 1886, but Spain sold 
the group to Germany after the Spanish- 
American War (1898). Japan seized the is- 
lands in 1914 and later (after 1919) adminis- 
tered them as a League of Nations mandate. 
Occupied by the U.S. in World War II, fol- 
lowing heavy fighting at Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok, they were made (1947) part of a 
United Nations trusteeship under U.S. juris- 
diction. They are administered from Saipan 
(Mariana Islands) by a U.S. high commission- 
er, 

Some copra is exported, and there is salaried 
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employment at Majuro, base of government 
operations, and at a military research facility 
on Kwajalein. Population increase in the face 
of limited natural resources threatens the 
economy, which is dominantly subsistence 
agriculture. Pop. (1973) 25,044. Major ref. 
13:831d 
9°00’ N, 168°00' E 
-Bikini Atoll, inhabitants, and nuclear 

tests 2:988b 
-Cenozoic limestone on Eniwetok 

Atoll 18:153d 
‘map, Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands 13:832 
-map, U.S. Outlying Territories 18:1005 
-Micronesian cultural patterns 12:122b 
-Oceanian peoples and cultures 13:468e 
-United States Outlying Territories 18:1003d 
-World War II Allied defense 19:1004e 


Marshall Mission, special mission under- 
taken in 1945, just after World War II, by the 
U.S. general George C. Marshall to negotiate 
a settlement between the Chinese Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists. Though Mar- 
shall stayed in China for more than a year, his 
mission ended in failure. 

Marshall’s dispatch to China by U.S. Pres. 
Harry S. Truman in December 1945 came at a 
time when U.S.-sponsored negotiations be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist presi- 
dent of China, and Mao Tse-tung, the leader 
of the Communists, had broken down, and 
civil war seemed imminent. The appointment 
of the distinguished World War II chief of 
staff Marshall as a special presidential ambas- 
sador forced the two enemies to enter into 
serious negotiations once again. By Jan. 10, 
1946, both sides had agreed to an immediate 
cease-fire and the convocation of a Political 
Consultative Conference that would negotiate 
the eventual composition of the coalition gov- 
ernment, through which both sides could 
jointly rule China. On February 25 a proposal 
was concluded for the joint reduction of the 
two armies, based on a 5 to 1 ratio of Nation- 
alist troops to Communists. 

But by spring the truce between the two sides 
had collapsed. Fighting began first in Man- 
churia (Northeast Provinces), which con- 
tained China’s major industrial base, as Soviet 
troops, who in the course of accepting the 
Japanese surrender had temporarily occupied 
Manchuria, evacuated the area. Marshall’s 
position as a mediator was discredited by U.S. 
aid to the Nationalist forces, and he was re- 
called from China in January 1947. 
-Kuomintang and Cccp negotiations 4:376e 
-postwar international relations 9:758c 


Marshall Plan (1948-52), popular name for 
the U.S.-sponsored European Recovery Pro- 
gram, designed to rehabilitate the economies 
of post-World War II European nations in or- 
der to create stable conditions in which free 
institutions could survive. The United States 
feared that the poverty and dislocation of the 
postwar period were encouraging Communist 
subversion. On June 5, 1947, in an address at 
Harvard University, Sec. of State George C. 
Marshall advanced the idea of a European 
self-help program, to be financed by the U.S. 
On the basis of a unified plan for western 
European economic reconstruction presented 
by a committee representing 16 countries, the 
U.S. Congress authorized the establishment 
of the European Recovery Program, 

Under Paul G. Hoffman, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (EcA) distributed 
over the next four years some $12,000,000,000 
worth of economic aid, helping to restore in- 
dustrial and agricultural production, establish 
financial stability, and expand trade. Working 
together under the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (o£Ec), the 16 nations 
(plus West Germany) experienced-a rise in 
their gross national products of 15 to 25 per- 
cent during this period. The Marshall Plan 
concept of economic aid was so successful 


that Pres. Harry S. Truman extended it to un- 
derdeveloped countries throughout the world 
under the Point Four Program, initiated in 
1949, 
- American counteraction to Communist 

growth 4:1023e 
-Czechoslovak nonparticipation 2:1198a 
-electric power reorganization 6:634b 
-European Payments Union role 7:33c 
‘foreign aid changing conceptions 7:523b 
-German economic recovery 8:122d 
‘participation and accomplishments 18:993f 
‘proposal and fund distribution 9:756a 
-Soviet bloc expansion resistance 16:82h 


Marshalltown, city, seat (1859) of Marshall 
County, central Iowa, U.S., on the Iowa Riv- 
er. It was laid out and named for Marshall, 
Mich., in 1853. When hospitalization of the 
Civil War disabled became a matter of state 
concern, the city donated land for the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Home (1887), still functioning as a 
veterans’ institution. Large wholesale busi- 
nesses and diversified industries have been de- 
veloped, including the manufacture of plumb- 
ing and heating equipment and tools. The city 
is a railroad centre for the surrounding 
agricultural region. It is the seat of Marshall- 
town Community College (1927). Inc. 1863. 
Pop. (1980) 26,938. 

42°03’ N, 92°55’ W 

Marsh Arabs: see Ma‘dan. 


marsh beetle, any member of the insect 
family Helodidae (order Coleoptera). 
‘traits and classification 4:834g 


marsh cress, also called YELLOW CRESS, any 
of the 70 species of the mostly Northern 
Hemisphere genus Rorippa of the mustard 
family (Brassicaceae), The genus has at times 
been included with the genera Nasturtium and 
Radicula. Iceland watercress, or marsh yellow 
cress (R. islandica, sometimes Nasturtium 
palustre), grows, like other members of the 
genus, in marshy ground. It bears small, four- 
petalled, yellow flowers in clusters at the top 
of the flowering spikes. Iceland watercress is 
annual, but greater yellow cress (R. amphibia) 
is perennial. Creeping yellow cress, or water 
rocket (R. sylvestris), is a perennial that grows 
from a rootstalk. 

-Capparales aquatic forms 3:803b 


Marshfield, city, Wood County, central Wis- 
consin, U.S. Settled in 1868 as a rail station in 
a lumbering community, it was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in 1887. Reconstruct- 
ed, the town began a gradual change from 
lumber to dairying as the basis of its economy. 
Manufactures include farm equipment and 
wood and paper products. The University of 
Wisconsin maintains an experimental dairy 
farm there. Inc. 1883. Pop. (1980) 18,290. 
44°40’ N, 90°10’ W 


marsh frog (Rana ridibunda), large aquatic 
frog, family Ranidae, similar in appearance 
and habits to the closely related edible frog 
(R. esculenta). The marsh frog inhabits mar- 
shes, river banks, and lake edges in Europe 
and western Asia. It is about 9 to 13 cen- 


Marsh frog (Rana ridibunda) 
Eric Hosking 


timetres (3% to 5 inches) long and is brown or 
green, with or without irregular black spots 
on the back. During the day, it often basks in 
the sun; it emerges onto land, but seldom 
strays far from water. 


marsh gas: see methane. 
marsh grass: see cordgrass. 
marsh hawk: see harrier. 


marsh mallow (Althaea officinalis), perennial 
herbaceous plant of the mallow family (Mal- 


Marsh mallow (A/thaea officinalis) 
GE, Hyde—EB Inc. 


vaceae), native to eastern Europe and north- 
ern Africa. It has also become established in 
North America. The plant is usually found in 
marshy areas, chiefly near the sea. It has 
strongly veined heart-shaped or oval leaves. 
The pinkish flowers, borne on stalks about 1.8 
metres (6 feet) tall, are about 5 centimetres (2 
inches) in diameter. The root was formerly 
used to make marshmallows, a confection, 


marshmallow, candy made from a creamy 
mixture of corn syrup, sugar, egg albumen, 
and gelatin. 
‘production methods and 

ingredients 4:1083h 


marsh marigold, also called cows.ip, any of 
about 20 species of perennial herbaceous 


Marsh marigold (Ca/tha palustris) 
GJ. Chafaris—EB Inc. 


plants constituting the genus Caltha of the 
buttercup family (Ranunculaceae). They oc- 
cur in the Arctic and Northern Hemisphere 
Temperate Zone and usually grow in swamps, 
marshes, or very damp soil. One species, C. 
palustris, is native to Europe and North 
America. 

The stem of a marsh marigold is hollow, and 
the leaves are kidney shaped, heart shaped, or 
round, The flowers are 2.5 to 5 centimetres (1 


to 2 inches) across and have pink, white, or 
yellow sepals. Petals are absent. 

The stems, leaves, and roots of C. palustris 
are sometimes cooked and eaten as a vegeta- 
ble, although the plant is poisonous to grazing 
animals. The flower buds, preserved in vine- 
gar, are eaten as capers. 


marsh orchid: see Orchis. 


Marsh test, a test for arsenic in which the 
compound is changed to arsine and then 
decomposed to give a black mirror of arsenic. 
-arsenic detection techniques 13:133b 


marsh treader, also called WATER MEA- 
SURER, any insect of the family Hydromet- 
ridae (order Heteroptera), so named because 
of its slow, deliberate manner of moving as it 
walks along the surface of a pond or crawls 
among shore vegetation. Marsh treaders, 
worldwide in distribution, are usually found 
among the cattails in marshy ponds contain- 
ing algae. More than 100 species have been 
described. 

The marsh treader, around 8 millimetres (0.3 
inch) long, is recognized by its sticklike body 
and long, thin, threadlike legs. Its slender 
head is almost as long as the thorax, and the 
antennae, extending in front of the head, 
resemble another pair of legs. The body is 
covered with fine, velvety hairs. Marsh tread- 
ers feed on small crustacean and insect larvae, 
especially mosquito larvae. 


M. Tweedie—Bruce Coleman Inc. 


The female lays beautifully sculptured eggs 
(e.g., Hydrometra martini) and glues each one 
to a plant just above the water line. Each egg 
is about one fourth the length of the female. 
-characteristics and classification 8:851c 


Marsi, an ancient people of Italy, located on 
the eastern shore of Lake Fucinus (now 
drained) in the modern province of L’Aquila. 
They are principally known for their promi- 
nent part in the Social War against Rome. In 
304 Bc the Marsi and their allies, the Vestini, 
Paeligni, and Marrucini (gq.v.), made an al- 
liance with Rome that lasted until the Social 
War (91 Bc onward). This war ended when the 
allies were finally given Roman citizenship. 

The earliest pure Latin inscriptions of the 
Marsi are dated to about 150 Bc, whereas the 
earliest inscriptions in the local dialect date 
from about 300 to 150 Bc. 

The Marsi were among those who wor- 
shipped Angitia, a goddess of healing, and be- 
cause they practiced primitive medicine, their 
country was held by the Romans to be the 
home of witchcraft. The name of the tribe is 
derived from the god Mars. 

Marsi was also the name of an ancient Ger- 
manic tribe located between the Ruhr and 
Lippe rivers. Defeated during the Roman 
campaigns in AD 14-16, they then disappeared 
from history. tobi sf 
Marsileaceae, only family of the fern order 
Marsileales. The three genera and about 70 
species of small aquatic ferns root in mud or 

_ grow in shallow water. The family is typified 


spore-bearing structures (sporangia) in» 


hard cases _(sporocarps) produced at or 


Water clover (Marsilea quadrifolia) 
W.H. Hodge 


beneath ground level at the bases of the 
leaves. The genera are widely distributed. 
Marsilea (water clover or pepperwort), with 
60 species, has clover-like leaves with four 
leaflets. Pilularia (pillwort), with six species, 
has threadlike (filiform) leaves without leaf- 
lets. Regnellidium, with one species, has leaves 
with two leaflets. 

-fern characteristics and classification 7:247e 


Marsilius of Padua (b. c. 1280, Padua, It- 
aly—d. c. 1343, Munich), Italian political 
philosopher whose work Defensor pacis (““De- 
fender of the Peace”’), one of the most original 
treatises on political theory produced during 
the Middle Ages, significantly influenced the 
modern idea of the state. He has been vari- 
ously considered a forerunner of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and an architect both of the 
Machiavellian (totalitarian) state and of mod- 
ern democracy. 

After a brief period as professor and rector 
at the University of Paris (c. 1312-14), he 
served in Italy as political consultant to 
the Ghibellines (the pro-German, antipapal 
party). He wrote Defensor pacis in Paris. be- 
tween 1320 and 1324. When his authorship of 
the work, severely critical of papal politics, 
became known (1326), he fled to the Niirn- 
berg court of King Louis IV of Bavaria and 
later was condemned a heretic in Italy (1327). 
While accompanying Louis on his Italian ex- 
pedition (1327-28), he joined in declaring 
Pope John XXII a heretic, installing Nicholas 
V as anti-pope, and crowning Louis emperor 
(Rome, 1328), with the authority to dissolve 
marriages. He remained at Louis’ court in 
Munich for the rest of his life. 


Positions on August 16 
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The Battles of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte 


Positions on August 18 
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In Defensor pacis, a political polemic, as well 
as a tract on political theory, Marsilius, ap- 
plying principles of Aristotle, evolved a secu- 
lar concept of the state. The unity of the state 
must be preserved, he holds, by limiting the 
power of the church hierarchy. The state’s 
principal responsibility is the maintenance of 
law, order, and tranquility. The source of all 
political power and law is the people, among ~ 
whose rights is the right to choose their ruler. 
The church’s supreme authority in morals and 
doctrine, he concluded, should be vested in a 
general council representative of all believers 
—people and clergy. 

-Aristotelianism and Averroism 1:1159g 
‘attack on papacy 15:1007d 

-Church subordination to state 4:510b 
-Italian medieval politics 9:1136b 

-John XXII authority conflict role 10:233h 
-papal role interpretation 12:155h 


marSiyeh, Persian elegy on the travails of the 
family and kinsmen of Husayn (grandson of 
Muhammad), 

- Urdu literary history 17:146b 


Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, Battles of 
(Aug. 16-18, 1870), two major engagements 
of the Franco-German War in which the 
130,000-man French Army of the Rhine, un- 
der Marshal Achille-Francois Bazaine, failed 
to break through the two German armies un- 
der Gen. Helmuth von Moltke and were bot- 
tled up in the fortress of Metz. It was fol- 
lowed by Marshal Mac-Mahon’s abortive at- 
tempt to rescue Bazaine, which ended in Mac- 
Mahon’s crushing defeat at Sedan. 

The French Army had been in retreat and its 
command in a state of shock since German 
victories in the first week of August. Bazaine 
was given command of the Army of the Rhine 
on August 12, as it was falling back from 
Metz toward Verdun. He was intercepted on 
August 16 by General Constantine von Al- 
vensleben’s III Corps of 30,000 men near 
Vionville, east of Mars-la-Tour. Alvensleben, 
with one-quarter the troops of Bazaine, cap- 
tured and secured Vionville, thus blocking the 
French escape route toward the west. The 
Battle of Mars-la-Tour included the last ma- 
jor cavalry engagement in western Europe. 
Casualties were about 16,000 on both sides. 

Bazaine withdrew his army on the 17th to a 
six-mile-long (ten-kilometre) line of hills run- 
ning north-south, between the walled village 
Saint-Privat-la-Montagne and Gravelotte, a 
few miles to the west of Metz. The French 
were now facing west, toward their intended 
line of retreat. The Germans were not aware, 
early on the 18th, that the French lay on their 
right flank as they deployed parallel to the 
road from Mars-la-Tour to Metz facing 
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From David Chandler (ed,), A Guide to the Battlefields of Europe, vol. 1, copyright 1965 by Hugh Evelyn, Ltd; published by 


Dimension Books, Denville, New Jersey 
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north, When the French dispositions were dis- 
covered, several German units turned 90° to 
the east to face the French lines. Moltke was 
forced to send his troops directly against the 
excellent French position, and only the con- 
servatism of Bazaine permitted Moltke to 
turn a draw into a victory. 

The northern sector of the French line, 
around Saint-Privat, inflicted heavy losses on 
the assaulting Germans in house-to-house 
fighting before being forced to retire toward 
Metz at nightfall. The southern sector of the 
French line, situated behind a deep ravine and 
prepared trenches, virtually pulverized the 
German assaults directed against it. Moltke 
was therefore astonished when, instead of 
counterattacking in order to reopen the road 
to Verdun, Bazaine used the night to pull 
back to Metz. 

The German loss of more than 20,000 men 
at Gravelotte outnumbered the French loss of 
13,000, but the Germans had accomplished 
their purpose of trapping the French Army. 
Moltke then used part of his forces to confine 
Bazaine’s troops in Metz and was able to use 
the remainder to overwhelm Mac-Mahon at 
Sedan on September 1. 


Marsman, Hendrik (b. Sept. 30, 1899, 
Zeist, near Utrecht, Neth.—d. June 21, 1940, 
at sea), one of the outstanding Dutch poets 
and critics active between World War I and 
World War II. He studied law and practiced 
in Utrecht, but after 1933 he travelled in 
Europe and devoted himself to literature. 

Under the influence of the German Expres- 
sionists, Marsman made his literary debut in 
about 1920 with rhythmic free verse, which 
attracted’ notice for its aggressive indepen- 
dence. The collection Verzen (1923; ‘*Verses’’) 
expresses an antihumanist, anti-intellectual re- 
belliousness, which the poet called “‘vitalism.” 
As editor of the periodical De Vrije bladen 
(“The Free Press”), he became in 1925 the 
foremost critic of the younger generation. His 
next collection of verse appeared in 1927 with 
the English title Paradise Regained and was 
greeted as a major artistic achievement. 
Another cycle, Porta Nigra, dominated by the 
idea of death, appeared in 1934. His last book 
of verse, Tempel en kruis (1940; “Temple and 
Cross”), an autobiographical account of the 
poet’s development, reaffirms humanistic 
ideals. Marsman was drowned during wartime 
when the ship on which he was trying to reach 
England was torpedoed in the English Chan- 
nel. 


Marspiter (deity): see Mars. 


Mars satellites, the two known moons of 
the planet Mars, which were discovered by 
Asaph Hall in 1877. The early Greeks had 
named the planet Ares, for their god of battle, 
and the planet’s satellites were named for 
Ares’ two sons, Phobos (Fear) and Deimos 
(Terror). 

Phobos, the moon closer to Mars, revolves 
about 6,100 kilometres (about 3,750 miles) 
above the planet’s surface. Its orbital period 
of revolution is 7 hours 39 minutes, about 
one-third of the Martian day (sol); Phobos 
must rise and set at least twice in a Martian 
day. Photographs taken by the Viking 1 


Mars satellites Phobos (right) and Deimos (left) photographed in 1924 
By courtesy of Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona; photograph, EC. Slipher ~ 


orbiting spacecraft in the late 1970s show 
Phobos’ shape to be a triaxial ellipsoid whose 
long axis constantly points toward Mars. 
Phobos is the larger of the'two satellites, with 
an area of 1,000 sq km (386 sq mi). Its surface 
is covered with impact craters and displays a 
widespread system of fractures. The satellite 
has a comparatively low surface reflectivity: 
its albedo measures 0.05. 

Deimos revolves about 20,000 kilometres 
(about 12,500 miles) above the surface of the 
planet and its orbital period is about 30 hours 
18 minutes. Like Phobos, Deimos is a triaxial 
ellipsoid and its long axis constantly points to- 
ward Mars. The satellite’s area is 400 sq km 
(162 sq mi). Deimos is marked by many cra- 
ters, but they are nearly buried in fine debris, 
giving the satellite’s surface a comparatively 
smooth appearance. Deimos’ surface reflec- 
tivity is low: its albedo measures 0.06. 
-discovery, orbits, and dimensions 11:529d 
-Solar System bodies’ satellites 16:1030b 


Marston, John (baptized Oct. 7, 1576, Ox- 
fordshire—d. June 25, 1634, London), drama- 
tist, one of the most vigorous satirists of the 
Shakespearean era, whose best known work is 
The Malcontent (1604), in which he rails at the 
iniquities of a lascivious court. Marston wrote 
the play, as well as other major works, for the 
companies of boy actors popular at the time. 

Marston began his literary career in 1598 
with The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image 
and Certaine Satyres, a callow, erotic poem 
that was severely criticized. In the same year, 
the roughhewn, obscure verses of The Scourge 
of Villainie, in which Marston referred to him- 
self as a “barking satirist,” was received with 
wide acclaim. 

In 1599 Marston turned to writing for the 
theatre, producing Histriomastix (published 
in 1610), based on an anonymous earlier 
work, In his character Chrisoganus, a “Mas- 
ter Pedant” and “translating scholler,” the 
audience was able to recognize the learned 
Ben Jonson. A brief, bitter literary feud devel- 
oped between Marston and Jonson—part of 
“the war of the theatres.” Jonson paid him 
back in The Poetaster (1601) by depicting 
Marston as Crispinus, a character with red 
hair and small legs who was given a pill that 
faa him to disgorge a pretentious vocabu- 
ary. 

For the Children of Paul’s, a theatre compa- 
ny, Marston wrote The History of Antonio 
and Mellida (1602), its sequel, Antonios Re- 
venge (c. 1602), and What You Will (1607). 
The most memorable is Antonios Revenge, a 
savage melodrama of a political power strug- 
gle. Although What You Will satirized Jonson, 
that same year Marston and Jonson col- 
laborated on Love’s Martyr. 

In 1604 Marston became a shareholder in 
the Children of the Chapel, another theatre 
company, for whom-he wrote his remaining 
plays. The Dutch Courtezan (1603-04), as well 
as The Malcontent, earned him his place as a 
dramatist. The former, with its coarse, farci- 
cal counterplot, was considered one of the 
cleverest comedies of its time. In The Malcon- 
tent, although he uses all the apparatus of 
contemporary revenge tragedy, Marston does 
not allow his wronged hero to kill any of his 
tormentors. 

In 1605 Marston again collaborated with 
Jonson and with George Chapman on £ast- 


ward Hoe, a comedy of the contrasts within 
the life of the city. But the play’s satiric refer- 
ences to opportunistic Scottish countrymen of 
the newly crowned James I gave offense, and 
all three authors were imprisoned. 

After another imprisonment in 1608, Mar- 
ston left unfinished The Insatiate Countesse, 
his most erotic play, and entered the Church 
of England. He took orders in 1609, married 
the daughter of James I’s chaplain, and in 
1616 accepted an ecclesiastical post in Christ- 
church, Hampshire. In 1633 he apparently in- 
sisted upon the removal of his name from the 
collected edition of six of his plays, The Works 
of John Marston, which was reissued anony- 
mousy the same year as Tragedies and Come- 

ies. 

:literature of the Renaissance 10:1142c 


Marston Moor, Battle of (July 2, 1644), 
first major Royalist defeat in the English Civil 
War. In June 1644, King Charles I ordered a 
force under Prince Rupert of the Palatinate to 
relieve the Royalist garrison at York, then un- 
der siege by the Parliamentarians. Rupert out- 
manoeuvred the besiegers, relieved York, and 
pursued the Parliamentary forces seven miles 
west to Long Marston. There the Parliamen- 
tary armies under Sir Thomas Fairfax (later 
3rd Baron Fairfax of Cameron), and a Scot- 
tish Army under Alexander Leslie, the Ist earl 
of Leven, surprised Rupert with an early-eve- 
ning attack. 

The left wing of the Parliamentary forces un- 
der Oliver Cromwell scattered Rupert’s caval- 
ry, then formed again and went to Fairfax’s 
aid on the right, enveloping the Royalist cen- 
tre. The Royalists suffered heavy losses— 
4,000 killed, many prisoners taken, and most 
of their cannon captured. With the fall of 
York, the King lost control of the north, and 
Oliver Cromwell emerged as the leading Par- 
liamentary general. 

-Charles I’s defeat by Cromwell 5:292h 
‘English Civil War map 3:244 


marsupial frog: see tree frog. 


Marsupialia 11:537, mammal superorder 
(considered by some to be an order) that in- 
cludes opossums, kangaroos, and related ani- 
mals, Marsupials have a primitive reproduc- 
tive system and give birth to tiny, almost em- 
bryonic young, which the female may shelter 
and nurture within a pouch (marsupium) that 
covers the teats (mammae), 

The text article covers Marsupialia’s general 
features, natural history, form and function, 
evolution and paleontology, and classifica- 
tion. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Cenozoic evolution patterns 3:1082f 
-evolution and classification 7:572c 
‘evolution and mammalian : 
relationships 11:413b 
-evolutionary vestiges of egg-laying 7:9c 
‘faunal regions of Australia and South 
America 2:1004h passim to 1006a 
-heterothermy in various species 5:962f 
historical development in Australia 2:395b 
‘kangaroo adaptations to arboreal 
life 12:453g 
-Lake Eyre climate effects and 
evolution 7:126f ‘ 
‘leaping locomotion patterns 11:20e 
-monotreme comparison 12:387e 
-parental behaviour 15:682e 
-social parental behaviour patterns 16:940f 
-Tertiary evolutionary diversification 18:154¢ 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for : ele 2Rw sf 
common marsupials: see bandicoot; cuscus; 
dasyure; glider; kangaroo; koala; marsupial 
-mole; numbat; opossum; phalanger; rat kan- 
garoo; rat opossum; Tasmanian devil; Tas- 
manian wolf; wallaby; wombat _ iors 9 
families of marsupials: Borhyaenidae?’ Dasyuri- 
dae; Diprotodontidae = = 
ety .T 2irta) SE BUDR 
marsupial mole, either of th 
the genus Notoryctes, compris 
supial family Notoryctidae. For 


Marsupial mole (Notoryctes typhlops) 
Painting by H. Douglas Pratt 


sandy wastes of south central and northwest- 
ern Australia, the 18-centimetre (7-inch) N. 
typhlops and the 10-centimetre N. caurinus 
(by some not separated from N. typhlops) are 
remarkably like true moles. The forefeet bear 
triangular claws used in digging, and the skin 
of the blunt snout and stubby tail is leathery. 
The eyes are poorly developed and virtually 
hidden in the long silky fur, which is silvery to 
yellowish-red or pinkish, ‘with an iridescent 
sheen—much like that of the golden moles of 
Africa. These little creatures are intensely ac- 
tive one moment, then suddenly fall asleep. 
They burrow just beneath the soil surface, 
hunting for grubs and earthworms. Unlike 
true moles, they do not leave tunnels behind 
them when feeding; they therefore often come 
up for air. 
-body features and classification 11:540h; 

illus. 539 
-marsupial dendrogram, illus. 6 11:542 


marsupial mouse (Dasycercus cristicauda): 
see Dasyuridae. 


marsupial rat (Dasycercus byrnei): 
Dasyuridae. 


marsupials, fossil, remains preserved in the 
geologic record of the mammals that produce 
young in a relatively immature state of devel- 
opment and nourish them in a special pocket 
or pouch. The earliest known marsupials are 
found as fossils in Cretaceous deposits (be- 
tween 65,000,000 and 136,000,000 years old) 
and bear a very strong resemblance to the 
modern opossums. 

During the Tertiary Period (between 65,- 
000,000 and 2,500,000 -years ago), South 
American marsupials were isolated from 
North America when the land connection be- 
tween the two continents was broken. In rela- 
tive isolation and freedom from competition 
from more advanced forms that were evolving 
to the north, some forms such as Thylacos- 
milus and Borhyaena developed into aggres- 
sive carnivores; but, when the land connection 
between the continents was re-established, 
northern carnivores were able to reach the 
south, successfully competed with the mar- 
supial carnivores, and drove them to extinc- 
tion. The opossums, however, were able to 
hold their own. 

Marsupials were apparently the only mam- 
mals to reach Australia before that continent 
was isolated from colonization by more ad- 
vanced forms. In Australia the marsupials un- 
derwent great adaptations and filled roles that 
the more advanced mammals filled on the 
other continents; among those that evolved 
from an opossum-like ancestor were such 
marsupial forms as moles, woodchucks, 
wolves, bears, mice, grazing animals, and even 
squirrels. The record of older forms is poorly 
known, and the fossil record of Australian 
marsupials i is mainly restricted to the Pleisto- 
cene. During the Pleistocene Epoch (between 
2,500,000 and 10,000 years ago), giant kan- 
garoos and giant wombats were present; the 
giant wombats grew to be as large as modern 
oxen. 


Marsupicarnivora, an order of marsupials 
(class Mammalia). 

-classification and general features 11:544f 
iw ‘marsupium, a pouch for carrying young. In 
r- ‘mollusks the marsupium is a gill that holds 
the embryos and larvae. “Marsupials and 
o 


see 


Echidna (spiny anteater) young are carried in 
external pouches having mammary glands 
and teats. The ventral region of some isopods 
and amphipods used to carry eggs and young 
is also called a marsupium. 

incidence and structure in mammals 11:403d 


Marsyas, legendary Greek figure of Anatoli- 
an origin. According to the usual Greek ver- 
sion, Marsyas found the oboe that the god- 
dess Athena had invented and, after becoming 
skilled in playing it, challenged Apollo to a 
contest with his lyre. When King Midas of 
Phrygia, who had been appointed judge, de- 
clared in favour of Marsyas, Apollo punished 
Midas by changing his ears into ass’s ears. In 
another version, the Muses were the judges, 


Marsyas about to be flayed, antique 
sculpture; in the Museo Nuovo, Rome 


Alinari 


and they awarded the victory to Apollo, who 
tied Marsyas to a tree and flayed him. In 
Rome a statue of Marsyas, a favourite art 
subject, stood in the Forum; this was imitated 
by Roman colonies and came to be considered 
a symbol of autonomy. 

‘music of antiquity 2:97f 


Marsyas Painter (fl. c. 350-325 sc), Greek 
painter of the late Classical period, known for 


“Peleus Taming Thetis,’ pelike by the Marsyas Painter, 


_ ¢. 340-330 BC; in the British Museum 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


a pelike (wine container), now in the British 
Museum, of ‘ ‘Peleus Taming Thetis,” and for 
a “Nuptial Lebes,” (the bringing of gifts to the 


651 marten 


newly wed bride after the wedding), now in 
the Hermitage at Leningrad. Both vases date 
from c. 340-330 Bc and both are in the so- 
called Kerch style, of which the Marsyas 
Painter is one of the key representatives. 
(Kerch refers to the area north of the Black 
Sea where many of the vessels were excavat- 
ed). The Kerch style is recognized by its slen- 
der, mannered forms, its elaborate decora- 
tion, and (through the heavy use of white 
paint and sometimes gilding) for its poly- 
chrome effects, It is thought to be the last ma- 
jor style of Attic red-figure painting. 


Martel, air-to-surface missile developed 
jointly by France and Great Britain and put 
into production in 1968. 

-design characteristics, table 3 15:934 


Martel, Charles: see Charles Martel. 


Martel, Edouard-Alfred (b. 1859, Pon- 
toise, Fr.—d. 1938, Montbrison), geographer 
and speleologist, known for his pioneer work 
in 1894 on the physiography and accessibility 
of caves. 

Martel was the tribunal of commerce in Paris 
from 1886 until 1899, when he became a 
professor of subterranean geography at the 
Sorbonne; he was appointed a member of the 
staff of the Department of Geological Maps 
of France in 1901. As founder of speleology, 
or the scientific exploration of caverns, he ex- 
plored the limestone caves of Cévennes and, 
with others, made descents into previously un- 
known caves of France, Ireland, Austria, 
Majorca, and Greece. In 1895 he founded the 
Society of Speleology in France. 


Martellus, Henricus (fl. 1489-92), German 
cartographer. 
- African and Indian exploration map 7:1040e 


marten, any of several weasel-like carnivores 
of the genus Martes, family Mustelidae, found 
in Canada and parts of the United States and 
in the Old World from Europe to the Malay 
region. Differing in size and coloration accord- 
ing to species, they have lithe, slender bodies; 
short legs; rounded ears; bushy tails; and 
soft, thick coats (valuable in the fur trade). 
Martens are forest dwelling and usually soli- 
tary; they climb easily and feed rapaciously 
on animals, fruit, and carrion. A litter con- 
tains one to five young; the gestation period, 
especially in northern areas, may last 290 days 
or more because of a delay before implanta- 
tion of the fertilized egg in the wall of the 

uterus. ; 

Animals commonly called “marten” but bet- 
ter known by other names include the Pen- 
nant’s, big, or fisher marten (see fisher) and 
the foul marten (see polecat). 

The best known species of Martes are the 
following: 

American marten (Martes americana), North 
American species of northern wooded re- 
gions; also called pine marten; fur sometimes 
sold as American, or Hudson Bay, sable; 
adult length, 35-43 cm (14-17 in.), exclusive 
of the 18-23-cm (7-9-in.) tail; weight, 1-2 kg 
(2-4 lb); coat, yellowish brown deepening to 
dark brown on tail and legs; pale whitish or 
yellowish throat patch. 

Pine marten (Martes martes) of European 
and Central Asian forests; also called baum 
marten and sweet marten; coat, dark brown 
with an undivided yellowish throat patch; 
head and body length, 42-52 cm (17-21 in.); 
tail, 22-27 cm (9-11 in.); shoulder height, 15 
cm (6 in.); weight, 1-2 kg (2-4 Ib). 

Stone marten, or beech marten (Martes 
foina), of wooded country in Eurasia; fur, 
grayish brown with a divided, white throat 
bib; weight, 1-2.5 kg; length 42-48 cm (17-19 
in. ): tail, 23-26 cm (9-10 in.); shoulder height, 
around 12 cm (5 in.). 

Yellow-throated marten (Martes flavigula), 
of the subgenus Charronia, also called honey 


Martens 652 


dog for its fondness for sweet food; found in 
southern Asia; head and body length, 56-61 
cm (22-24 in.); tail, 38-43 cm (15-17 in.); 


“ my /\)¢ S 
Stone marten (Martes foina) 


Reinhard/Reiser—Bavaria-Verlag 


coat, brown, darkening to blackish toward 

and on the tail; throat and chin, orange; the 

Formosan race (M. f. chrysospila) is probably 

very rare. 

‘activities and reproduction 3:931h 

-origins, breeding, and pelt characteristics 
7:814b; table 


Martens, Fyodor Fyodorovich, called in 
French FREDERIC DE MARTENS, in German FRIE- 
DRICH VON MARTENS (b. Aug. 27, 1845, Parnu, 
Livonia, now in Estonian S.S.R.—d. June 19 
[June 6, old style], 1909, Valga, Livonia), Rus- 
sian jurist and diplomat, international arbitra- 
tor, and historian of European colonial ven- 
tures in Asia and Africa. 

After serving four years in the Russian for- 
eign ministry, Martens taught public law in St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) from 1872 to 
1905. He helped to settle the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and France over New- 
foundland (1891) and a Mexican-U.S. dispute 
that was the first case determined by the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, The Hague 
(1902). During the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05), he took part in the negotiations 
that led to the peace treaty of Portsmouth, 
N.H. (Sept. 5, 1905). Representing Russia at 
the second international conference at The 
Hague (1907), he served as president of the 
maritime law committee. 


Fyodor Fyodorovich Martens 
H. Roger-Viollet 


Martens wrote books on the right of private 
property in war (1869); the expansion of 
Russia and Great Britain in Central Asia 
(1879); international law (1882); and the Ber- 
lin conference of 1884-85, concerning Euro- 
pean spheres of influence in Africa, the Middle 
East, China, and the Pacific (1887). His most 
ambitious work of editing, Recueil des traités 
et conventions conclus par la Russie...(15 
vol., 1874-1909), contains not only the texts 
of treaties between Russia and other countries 
but also histories (based on unpublished Rus- 


sian documents) of the diplomatic conditions 
necessitating the treaties. It was printed in 
Russian and French in parallel columns. 


Martens, Georg Friedrich von (b. Feb. 22, 
1756, Hamburg—d. Feb. 21, 1821, Frankfurt 
am Main), Hanoverian diplomat, professor of 
jurisprudence at the University of Gottingen 
from 1783, the original editor of what remains 
the largest collection of treaties in the world. 
He singlehandedly edited Recueil des traités, 
covering treaties from 1761, through the first 
seven volumes (1791-1801) and collaborated 
with his nephew Karl von Martens in editing 
four additional volumes (1802-08). The Mar- 
tenses and numerous later scholars prepared 
Nouveau recueil général des traités, dealing 
with treaties from 1808 (112 vol., 1817-1944). 


martensite, main constituent of hardened 
steel; it is a hard, needlelike structure in which 
iron carbide is dispersed as fine particles. See 
also austenite. 
‘composition, structure, and uses 17:657f; 

illus. 660 
-stainless steel cutlery 5:386f 


Martes, genus of fur-bearing carnivores of 
the family Mustelidae that contains eight spe- 
cies: M. pennanti; six martens; and the sable. 
See fisher; marten; for M. zibellina, see sable. 


Martesia (mollusk genus): see piddock. 


Martha’s Vineyard, island off the south- 
eastern coast of Massachusetts, U.S., 4 mi (6 
km) across Vineyard Sound from the main- 
land (Cape Cod). Of glacial origin, it is nearly 


Menemsha Harbor, Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts 
Arthur Griffin—EB Inc. 


20 mi long, 2 to 10 mi wide, and 308 ft (94 m) 
above sea level at its highest point. Its coast- 
line is characterized by numerous inlets and 
ponds sealed by sand spits from the sea. Dis- 
covered (1602) and named by Bartholomew 
Gosnold, it was purchased by Thomas May- 
hew in 1641 and settled the following year. 
Considered part of New York, it was later 
ceded to Massachusetts and incorporated into 
Dukes County (along with the Elizabeth Is- 
lands, Chappaquiddick, and No Man’s Land) 
in 1692. Early attempts at farming, brickmak- 
ing, and fish smoking gave way in the 18th 
and 19th centuries to the development of 
whaling and fishing enterprises based at Ed- 
gartown, which once boasted the world’s larg- 
est sperm-oil-candle factory. The summer 
yachting and tourist trade is now the econom- 
ic mainstay. Chief resorts are Tisbury, Oak 
Bluffs, Edgartown (incorporated 1671, the 
county seat), West Tisbury, Chilmark, and 
Gay Head (named for the multicoloured cliffs 
found there), Much of the island comprises 
Martha’s Vineyard State Forest. Pop. (1980), 
Dukes County, 8,942. 

41°25’ N, 70°40’ W 

-location and seasonal popularity 11:591g 
Marti (y Pérez), José Julian (b. Jan. 28, 
1853, Havana—d. May 19, 1895, Dos Rios, 
Cuba), poet and essayist, patriot and martyr 
who became the symbol of Cuba’s struggle 
for independence from Spain. His dedication 
to the goal of Cuban freedom made his name 
a synonym for liberty throughout Latin 
America, As a patriot, Marti organized and 


unified the movement for Cuban indepen- 
dence and died on the battlefield fighting for 
it; as a writer, he was distinguished for his 
personal prose and deceptively simple, sincere 
verse on themes of a free and united America. 


Marti 
By courtesy of OAS 


Educated first in Havana, Marti had pub- 
lished several poems by the age of 15; at 16 he 
founded a newspaper, La patria libre (“The 
Free Fatherland”). During a revolutionary 
uprising that broke out in Cuba in 1868, he 
sympathized with the patriots, for which he 
was sentenced to six months hard labour and, 
in 1871, deported to Spain. There he con- 
tinued his education and his writing, receiving 
both an M.A. and a degree in law from the 
University of Zaragoza in 1874 and publishing 
political essays. He spent the next few years in 
France, in Mexico, and in Guatemala, writing 
and teaching, and returned to Cuba in 1878. 

Because of his continued political activities, 
however, Marti was again exiled from Cuba 
to Spain in 1879. From there he went to 
France, to New York City, and, in 1881, to 
Venezuela, where he founded the Revista 
Venezolana (‘“Venezuelan Review”’). The poli- 
tics of his journal, however, provoked 
Venezuela’s dictator, Antonio Guzman Blan- 
co, and Marti returned that year to New York 
City, where he remained, except for occasion- 
al travels, until the year of his death. 

Marti continued to write and publish news- 
paper articles, poetry, and essays. His regular 
column in La Nacioén of Buenos Aires made 
him famous throughout Latin America. His 
poetry, such as the collection Versos libres 
(1913; “Free Verses”), written between 1878 
and 1882 on the theme of freedom, reveals a 
deep sensitivity and an original poetic vision. 
His essays, considered by most critics his 
greatest contribution to Spanish American let- 
ters, helped to bring about innovations in 
Spanish prose and to promote better under- 
standing among the American nations. In es- 
says such as Emerson (1882), Whitman (1887), 
Nuestra América (1881; “Our America”), and 
Bolivar (1893), Marti, who considered himself 
a citizen of the Americas, expressed his origi- 
nal thoughts in an intensely personal style that 
is still considered a model of Spanish prose. 

In 1892 Marti was elected delegado (‘‘dele- 
gate”; he refused to be called president) of the 
Partido Revolucionario Cubano (Cuban 
Revolutionary Party) that he had helped to 
form. Making New York City the centre of 
operations, he began to draw up plans for an 
invasion of Cuba. He left New York for Santo 
Domingo on Jan. 31, 1895, accompanied by 
the Cuban revolutionary leader Maximo 
Gomez and other compatriots. They arrived 
in Cuba to begin the invasion on April 11. 
Marti’s death a month later in battle on the 
plains of Dos Rios, Oriente province, came 
only seven years before his lifelong goal of 
Cuban independence was achieved, 
-modernist style and themes 10:1240d 
‘political forces organization 5:357c 


Martial 11:546, name in full Marcus 

VALERIUS MARTIAL (b. March 1, Ap 38-41, Bil- — 
bilis, Spain—d. c. 103), Roman epigra: 
poet, provides a particularly sharply 
picture of early imperial Rome. 


~ Chamber. 


+55) Dee 


bsteacs of text biography. Martial settled 
in Rome in about ap 64. He curried sufficient 
favour with Roman rulers to own a fine town 
house as well as a small country place and to 
be awarded a military tribuneship with the 
dignities of a Roman knight. He retired to 
Spain in 98, publishing his last book of epi- 
grams in 102. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-Juvenal’s life and character 10:365f 


martial law, term used to describe the tem- 
porary rule by military authorities of a desig- 
nated area in time of emergency when the civil 
authorities are deemed unable to function. 
The legal effects of a declaration of martial 
law differ in various jurisdictions, but they 
generally involve a suspension of normal civil 
rights and the extension to the civilian popula- 
tion of summary military justice or of military 


law 

In the English legal system, the term is of 
dubious significance; in the words of the En- 
glish jurist Sir Frederick Pollock, “so-called 
‘martial law,’ as distinct from military law, is 
an unlucky name for the justification by the 
common law of acts done by necessity for the 
defence of the Commonwealth when there is 
war within the realm.” 

Such “acts done by necessity” are limited 
only by international law and the conventions 
of civilized warfare. The regular civil courts, 
furthermore, do not review the decisions of 
tribunals set up by the military authorities, 
and the question of remedies against abuse of 
powers by the military is one on which there is 
very little authority. 

In Great Britain and many other jurisdictions 
such questions are of little significance in view 
of the modern practice of taking emergency or 
special powers by statute. 


Martianus Lucanius: see Calvin, John. 


Martianus Minneus Felix Capella: see 
Capella, Martianus Minneus Felix. 


Martignac, Jean-Baptiste-Sylvére Gay, 
vicomte de (b. June 20, 1778, Bordeaux, Fr. 
—d, April 3, 1832, Paris), French politician, 
magistrate, and historian who, as leader of the 
government in 1828-29, alienated King 
Charles X with his moderate policy. 

In 1798 Martignac was secretary to the abbé 
Sieyés, a publicist and Revolutionary leader. 
After service in the army, Martignac wrote 
several light plays. During the reign of Napo- 
leon I (1804-14) he was a successful advocate 
in Bordeaux, where he belonged to a secret 
society of ultra-royalists, the Chevaliers de la 
Foi (Knights of the Faith). In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed advocate general of the cour royale 
(royal court), and in 1819 he became procu- 
reur général (attorney general) at Limoges. In 
1821 he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, where he supported the conservative 
politician the Comte de Villéle. 

In 1822-24 Martignac received important 
appointments and was made a vicomte. His 
contact with practical politics and the currents 
of the time modified his views in the direction 
of the centre. When the Villéle administration 
fell (1827), Charles X chose Martignac to car- 
ry out a compromise policy. On Jan. 4, 1828, 
Martignac was appointed minister of the in- 
terior and became virtual head of the Cabinet. 
He succeeded in abolishing Villéle’s laws cen- 
soring the press and in gaining for the state 
some control over religious houses of educa- 
tion. In 1829 a coalition of the extreme right 
and. the extreme left defeated him in the 
Martignac’s willingness to make 
even small concessions to the left had consis- 
tently galled the King, who replaced him with 


_ the Prince de Polignac, an ultra-royalist. Mar- 
paeepa Be public appearance was to defend 


Shagubercol ears in Deca 


published ‘Bordeaux au mois ile 
t “Bordeaux in the Month of 
: aad Essai sur les révolutions 
iv Tintervention srangalse de 1823 


e : 


(1832; “An Historical Essay on the Spanish 
Revolutions and the French Intervention of 
1823”), 
-Restoration ministry and 

dismissal 7:663e 


Martigny, also called MARTIGNY-VILLE, Ger- 
man MARTINACH, town, Valais canton, south- 
western Switzerland, on La Drance River just 
south of its confluence with the Rhéne, south- 
west of Sion. It originated as the Celtic and 
Roman settlement of Octodurum and was lat- 
er a seat of the bishops of Sion. There are rel- 
ics of an ancient Roman amphitheatre and the 
13th-century bishops’ castle of La Batiaz (de- 
stroyed in 1518). Martigny is a busy traffic 
centre at the junction of the roads to Italy 
through the Great St. Bernard Pass, to France 
via the Col de la Forclaz, and from Lake 
Geneva (Lac Léman) to the Simplon Pass. 
Tourism is important, and there are alumi- 
num plants, hydroelectric power stations, and 
orchards and vineyards in the vicinity. Martig- 
ny-Bourg and Martigny-Combe are just to the 
south. The population (10,478 in 1970) is 
primarily Catholic and French speaking. 
46°06’ N, 7°04’ E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 


Martigues, town, Bouches-du-Rhéne dé- 
partement, southeastern France, northwest of 


Martigues, Fr., on the Mediterranean coast 


Club Iris 


Marseille, at He eastern end of the Canal de 
Caronte, which connects the Etang de Berre, a 
salt lagoon, to the Mediterranean. Probably 
the site of the Roman camp Maritima 
Avaticorum, it was founded (1232) by Ray- 
mond Berenger IV, count of Provence. It has 
three museums and several old churches in- 
cluding Saint-Louis (14th century), Saint- 
Genés (17th century), and the Annunciade 
Chapel. A fishing port and summer resort fre- 
quented by artists, Martigues also has oil 
refineries and fish-processing plants. Charles 
Maurras (1868-1952), leader of the extreme 
right-wing Action Francaise, was born there. 
Pop. (1968) town, 17,771; commune, 27,945. 
43°24’ N, 5°03’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

martin, any of several swallows, family 
Hirundinidae (order Passeriformes). In Ameri- 


. Sand martin, or bank swallow (Aiparia riparia) 
Efic Hosking 


653 Martin, Saint 


ca the name refers to the purple martin 
(Progne subis) and its four tropical relatives— 
at 20 centimetres (8 inches) long, the largest 
American swallows. The sand martin, or bank 
swallow (Riparia riparia), a 12-centimetre 
brown and white bird, breeds throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere; it makes nest burrows 
in sandbanks. The house martin (Delichon ur- 
bica), blue-black above and white-rumped, is 
common in Europe. The African river martin 
(Pseudochelidon eurystomina) of the Congo 
River is black, with red eyes and bill; it is 
sometimes placed in a monotypic family, 
Pseudochelidonidae. For bee martin—not a 
swallow—see kingbird. 

-classification and general features 13:1060b 

‘migratory routes of insectivorous 

birds 12:180b 


Martin, Saint (b. c. ap 316, Sabaria in Pan- 
nonia, now Szombathely, Hung. —d. Nov. 8, 
397, Candes, Fr.), patron saint of France, the 
father of monasticism in Gaul, and the first 
great leader of Western monasticism. Of pa- 
gan parentage, he chose Christianity at the 
age of ten. As a youth he was forced into the 
Roman army, but later—according to his dis- 
ciple and biographer Sulpicius Severus—he 
petitioned the Roman emperor Julian the 
Apostate to be released from the army be- 
cause “I am Christ’s soldier: I am not allowed 
to fight.”” When charged with cowardice, he is 
said to have offered to stand in front of the 
battle line armed only with the sign of the 
cross. He was imprisoned but was soon dis- 
charged. 

On leaving the Roman army, Martin settled 
at Poitiers, Fr., under the guidance of Bishop 
St. Hilary. Later he became a missionary in 
the Roman provinces of Pannonia and II- 
lyricum (now in the Balkan Peninsula), where 
he opposed Arianism, a heresy teaching that 
Christ was not truly divine. Forced out of II- 
lyricum by the Arians, Martin went to Italy, 
first to Milan and then to the island of Galli- 
naria, off Albenga. In 360 he rejoined Hilary 
at Poitiers. Martin then founded a community 
of hermits at Ligugé—the first monastery in 
Gaul. In 371 he was made bishop of Tours, 
and outside that city he founded another 
monastery, Marmoutier, to which he with- 
drew whenever possible. 


“St. Martin,” 


wood sculpture by an 
unknown artist, late 15th or early 16th 
century; in the Hispanic Society of 
America 


By courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


As bishop, Martin made Marmoutier a great 
monastic complex to which European ascetics 
were attracted and from which apostles 
spread Christianity throughout Gaul. He him- 
self was an active missionary in Touraine and 
in the country districts where Christianity was 
as yet barely known. In 384/385 he took part 
in a conflict between church and state at the 
imperial court in Trier, Fr., to which the Ro- 
man emperor Magnus Maximus had sum- 
moned Bishop Priscillian of Avila, Spain, and 
his followers. Although Martin opposed Pris- 
cillianism, a heretical doctrine of absolute 
renunciation of all pleasures, he protested to 
Maximus against the killing of heretics and 


Martin I, Saint 654 


against civil interference in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Priscillian was nevertheless executed, and 
Martin’s continued involvement with the case 
caused him to fall into disfavour with the 
Spanish bishops. During his lifetime, Martin 
acquired a reputation as a miracle worker, 
and he was one of the first nonmartyrs to be 
publicly venerated as a saint. His feast day is 
November 11. 

-Clovis’ military patronage 4:762d 


Martin I, Saint (b. Todi, Italy—d. Sept. 16, 
655, Cherson, Crimea, now Ukrainian 
S.S.R.), pope from 649 to 655. He succeeded 
Theodore I in July 649. Martin’s pontificate 
occurred during an extensive controversy that 
had strained relations between the Eastern 
and Western churches—namely Monothelit- 
ism, a heresy maintaining that Christ had only 
one will. To end the controversy, Martin con- 
voked and presided over the Lateran Council 
of 649 that condemned Monothelitism and 
the Typos, an order by the Byzantine emperor 
Constans II Pogonatus that forbade discus- 
sion on Christ’s wills. Constans, who had not 
approved Martin’s election, ordered the 
pope’s arrest. Martin was taken to Constan- 
tinople (Sept. 17, 654), publicly humiliated, 
and banished to the Crimea in May 655. He 
was honoured as a martyr; his feast day is 
November 12 in the Western Church and 
April 13 in the Eastern Church. 

-arrest, imprisonment, and death 9:1118h 


Martin IV, originally simon DE BRIE, Or 
BRION (b. c. 1210-20, Brie, Fr.—d. March 28, 
1285, Perugia, Italy), pope from 1281 to 1285. 
Of noble birth, he was a member of the coun- 
cil of King St. Louis IX of France and, in 
1260, chancellor and keeper of the great seal. 
j Pope Urban IV created him cardinal c. 1261. 
He was elected pope on Feb, 22, 1281, assum- 
ing the name of Martin IV instead of Martin 
II because of a 13th-century error that mis- 
read the names of the two popes Marinus as 
Martin II and III 

Soon after his coronation at Orvieto, Italy, 
on March 23, Martin began to reverse the 
policy of his predecessor, Pope Nicholas III, 
by restoring King Charles I of Naples and 
Sicily as Roman senator and by favouring his 
interests at the expense of union with the 
Greeks. (Charles apparently had convinced 
Martin that the only guarantee of a perma- 
nent union between East and West was the 
conquest of the Byzantine Empire.) Martin ex- 
communicated the Byzantine emperor Mi- 
chael VIII Palaeologus for lack of sincerity in 
the union’s cause shortly before Michael’s 
death (1282). This action led to a new formal 
break (1283) between the churches of Con- 
stantinople and Rome under the Byzantine 
emperor Andronicus II. 

After the War of the Sicilian Vespers (a mas- 
sacre of the French in Sicily with which the 
Sicilians began their revolt in 1282 against 
Charles) had deprived Charles of Sicily, and 
the Sicilians had chosen King Peter III the 
Great of Aragon as ruler, Martin made vain 
attempts to reinstate Charles. He excom- 
municated Peter, declaring he had forfeited 
Aragon, which had been a papal fief since the 
11th century. Martin invited King Philip IIT 
the Bold of France to take over Aragon. 

Martin’s political enterprises, however, were 
destined for disaster. A Roman _ uprising 
against Charles cost him his senatorship, and 
a great sea battle with the Aragonese resulted 
in Charles’s defeat and in the capture of his 
son, the future King Charles II of Naples. 
Philip’s campaign in Aragon likewise ended 
calamitously, followed by Martin’s death, 

-Boniface VIII's clerical advancement 3:32g 
-Capetian support in Aragon campaign 7; 619c 

‘sanction of war against Constantinople 12: 97a 


Martin V (b. ODDONE COLONNA, 1368, 
Genazzano, Italy—d. Feb. 20, 1431, Rome), 
pope from 1417 to 1431. A cardinal subdea- 


con who had helped organize the Council 
(1409) of Pisa, he was unanimously elected 
pope on Nov. 11, 1417, in a conclave held 
during the Council (1414-18) of Constance 
(now in West Germany), which had been 
called to end the Great Schism (1378-1417), a 
split in the Western Church caused by multi- 
ple claimants to the papacy. 

As pope, Martin faced enormous difficulties, 
for he had to restore the Western Church, the 
papacy, and the Papal States. The Council of 
Constance accepted his proposal (January 
1418) that ecclesiastics rule lands and cities 
belonging to the church, but he found it neces- 
sary to establish himself in these places diplo- 
matically rather than forcibly. Immediately 
after the Council of Constance, he condemned 
the widely held ‘“‘conciliar theory” which 
would make the pope subject to a council, 
and he forbade any appeal from papal judg- 
ment on matters of faith. After the council 
adopted seven church reform decrees, leaving 
their execution to Martin, he concluded con- 
cordats on other points with the principal 
countries involved, chiefly methods of taxa- 
tion and some modifications in favour of na- 
tional demands for the reform of abuses in the 
papacy’s central bureaucracy. 
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Martin V, detail from a bronze monument 
by Simone di Giovanni Ghini; in the 
basilica of St. John Lateran, Rome 


Alinari— Anderson 


Although the French offered him Avignon 
for the papal residence, where it had been sit- 
uated from 1309 to 1377, Martin chose Rome. 
He remained a year in Florence, however, for 
Rome—which he finally entered in 1420—was 
in ruins. Martin restored some of its churches 
and fortifications and tried to recover control 
of the Papal States. His chief difficulty was 
with the ambitious Italian soldier Braccio da 
Montone, whom in 1420 he had made vicar of 
the papal territories of Perugia and Umbria. 
Not content with this, Braccio sought further 
dominion in southern Italy but was defeated 
in the Battle of Aquila (June 2, 1424). There- 
after, Martin was able to make headway in It- 
aly. By obtaining the grant of fiefs for his in- 
fluential family in southern Italy, he increased 
the Colonnas’ power and enriched them with 
vast estates in papal territory. 

In non-Italian affairs he advanced papal in- 
terests and aimed to retrieve the authority of 
the Curia in the church as a whole. He 
worked to mediate the Hundred Years’ War 
between France and England and to organize 
crusades against the Hussites, followers of 
the Bohemian religious reformer Jan Hus. 
Against the English government he fully as- 
serted his determination to obliterate the Stat- 
ute of Provisors of 1390, which had outlawed 
the papacy’s conferring of an office or ben- 
efice. In the Spanish kingdoms he similarly 
emphasized the rights of the church epaiust 
the crown, 

Although he dreaded councils for fear that 
they would revive the conciliar theory, Martin 
called the Council of Pavia, Italy, in 1423. Yet 
he soon strove to abort the council, which, be- 
cause of a plague, moved to Siena, Italy. He 


refused to attend in person and in 1424 
manipulated its dissolution. In short, he as- 
serted papal supremacy in all matters ec- 
clesiastical. 

Martin neglected the opportunity offered by 
councils for church reform, toward’ which his 
own efforts were halfhearted and ineffective. 
He died shortly after calling the Council of 
Basel, Switz., in 1431. P. Partner's Papal State 
Under Martin V appeared in 1958. 

-election at Constance 15:1008c 
-Henry V and Sigismund ending papal 

schism 8:767e k ; 
- Hussite military tactics in Crusades 19:577d 

-Papal States recovery of power 9:1142f 
-Renaissance reconstruction of Rome 15:1070d 
-Sigismund and the Hussites 8:83f 


Martin, Albert-Alexandre: 


V’Ouvrier. 


Martin, Archer John Porter (b. March 1, 
1910, London), biochemist who was awarded 
(with Richard Laurence Millington Synge) the 
1952 Nobel Prize for Chemistry for develop- 
ment of partition chromatography, a quick 
and economical analytical tool permitting ex- 
tensive advances in chemical, medical, and bi- 
ological research. Their method was to place 
a drop of the solution to be analyzed on a 
strip of paper and allow it to dry, after which 
they wet the strip with a solvent of the solu- 
tion. As the solvent impregnates the paper, it 
separates the chemical compounds from com- 
plex mixtures in the solution, because differ- 
ent compounds diffuse through a particular 
solvent at different rates. In 1953 Martin 
helped perfect gas chromatography, the sepa- 
ration of chemical vapours by differential ab- 
sorption on a porous solid. 

Head of biochemical research at the Boots 
Pure Drug Company, Nottingham (1946-48), 
Martin joined the British: Medical Research 
Council staff (1948) and became director of 
Abbotsbury Laboratories, Ltd., in 1959. 
-chromatographic theory development 4:566a 


Martin, Glenn Luther (b. Jan. 17, 1886, 
Macksburg, Iowa—d. Dec. 4, 1955, Bal- 
timore, Md.), pioneering airplane inventor 
whose bombers and flying boats played im- 
portant roles in World War II. 


see Albert 


Glenn Luther Martin 


By courtesy of the National Air and Space Museum,‘ 
Smithsonian. Institution, Washington, D.C 


In Santa Ana, Calif., before World ‘War I, 
Martin designed his first powered airplane and 
leased an abandoned church as his first facto- 
ry. He became one of the outstanding barn- 
storming flyers in the 1910-14 period and used 
his experience to develop several’ successful 
types of ‘military aircraft. The first’ Martin 
bomber appeared in 1918-19, ‘too late for ac- 
tive use in World War I, but its success estab- 
lished him as one of the: leading military. air- 
plane manufacturers of the United States. He — 
built a factory in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1929 © 
moved his manufacturing facilities to Middle 
River, Md., near Baltimore. Toward’ the end 
of his life Martin took great interest in pte 
affairs, education (he gave large | sums to the 
engineering school of the University of N a 
land), and oie conservation. = — 


Martin, Gregory (b. c. 1540, Maxfield, Sus- 
sex—d. Oct. 28, 1582, Reims, Fr.), Roman 
Catholic biblical scholar, principal translator 
of the Latin Vulgate into English (Reims- 
Douai Bible). His version, in Bishop. Richard 
Challoner’s third revised edition (1752), was 
the standard Bible for English Catholics until 
the 20th century, and his phraseology in- 
fluenced the Anglican translators of the Au- 
thorized, or King James, Version (1611). 

One of the earliest students at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (founded 1555), Martin became 
proficient in Greek and Hebrew and befriend- 
ed Edmund Campion, who was converted to 
Catholicism partly because of Martin’s influ- 
ence and who became one of the most famous 
English Catholic martyrs. After'a year (1569- 
70) as tutor to the 4th duke of Norfolk’s sons 
(one of whom, Philip Howard, later was bea- 
tified), Martin studied theology at William 
(afterward Cardinal) Allen’s English Roman 
Catholic college at Douai, Fr., and was or- 
dained priest in 1573, He then taught at that 
college (1573-76, at Douai, and 1578-82, 
when the school was temporarily relocated in 
Reims) and aided Allen in establishing the En- 
glish College in Rome (1576-78). Although he 
worked under Allen’s direction and was assist- 
ed by other Oxford-educated scholars, Martin 
prepared most of the Reims-Douay transla- 
tion himself. He died of tuberculosis as his 
New Testament was being printed in 1582; his 
oa Testament was not published until 1609- 


Martin, Henno Max (b. 1910, Germany), 
geologist known for his studies of regional 
geology in southern Africa. He was a profes- 
sor and the director of the Precambrian (older 
than 570,000,000 years) research unit at the 
University of Cape Town from 1963 until 
1965, when he moved to the University of 
GGttingen, West Germany. His investigations 
include the study of Precambrian stratigraphy 
and structural geology of the southern conti- 
nents, and the application of this work to the 
problems of continental drift. 


Martin, (Bon-Louis-)Henri (b. Feb. 20, 
1810, Saint-Quentin, Fr.—d. Dec. 14, 1883, 
Paris), author of a famous history of France 
that included excerpts from the chief chroni- 
clers and historians, with original expository 
passages’ filling the gaps. The Histoire de 
France (15 vol., 1833-36), rewritten and fur- 
ther elaborated ‘(fourth ed., 16 vol. and index, 
1861-65), won Martin the first prize of the 
Académie Francaise in 1856, and in 1869 the 
grand biennial prize of 20,000 francs. A popu- 
lar abridgement in seven volumes was pub- 
lished in 1867 (Eng. trans., 1877-82). This 
work, together with the continuation, Histoire 
de France depuis 1789 jusqu’a nos jours (6 
vol., 1878-83; “History of France from 1789 
to Our Time”), gives a complete history of 
France and superseded earlier histories of 
France. Martin was a staunch Republican and 
sat in the national assembly as deputy for 
Aisne in £871} but he left no mark as a politi- 
cian, 


Martin, Henry Newell (1848-96), British 
physiologist who introduced the evolutionary 
approach to zoology into the U.S. 
-physiology and evolutionary zoology 14:436h 


Martin, Homer Dodge (b. Oct. 28, 1836, 
Albany, N.Y.—d. Feb. 12, 1897, St. Paul, 
Minn.), landscape painter who was one of the 
pa Be introduce Impressionism into U.S. 


Sy reat studied peed with James Hart, and 
his early work is akin to that of the Hudson 


_ River school. In 1862 he moved to New York 


City, where he was able to study the land- 
scapes of John. Kensett. His early works show 
an interest in carefully observed detail, as well 
as the larger forms of landscape such as the 
shape of land masses and trees silhouetted 


against the sky e.g., “Lake Sanford,” 1870; 


Frick Art Reference Library, New York), - 
aime made two trips to —— The first, 


in 1876, was inspired by the works of Corot 
and the Barbizon schools, just beginning to 
appear in the U.S.; on the second, in 1882, he 
lived primarily in Normandy and Brittany, 
saw the work of the Impressionists, but did 
practically no painting himself. His best work, 
such as “The Harp of the Winds” (1895; Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York), in 
which he borrowed the broken colour of the 
Impressionists but not their high-keyed pal- 
ette, was done after his return to the U.S. 
Martin’s painting is generally characterized by 
its spacious design, brilliant colour, and an 
underlying gravity or gentle melancholy. 

He became a member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1874, and in 1877 was 
one of the founders of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. 


Martin, Jean-Baptiste, 
French stage designer. 
‘costume design in Rococo style 17:562g 


Martin, Pierre-Emile (b. Aug. 18, 1824, 
Bourges, Fr.—d. May 23, 1915, Fourcham- 
bault), engineer who invented the Siemens- 
Martin (open-hearth) process, which pro- 
duced most of the world’s steel until the de- 
velopment of the basic oxygen process. While 


18th-century 


Pierre-Emile Martin 
H. Roger-Viollet 


the chemistry of steelmaking was already 
familiar in 1856, the only practical method, 
the Bessemer process, had many serious draw- 
backs. In that year the noted German-born 
English engineer Sir William Siemens invented 
the open-hearth furnace, which could produce 
and sustain much higher temperatures than 
any other furnace. 

Martin obtained a license to build such fur- 
naces and developed a method of producing 
steel by using scrap steel and pig iron. His 
steel products were awarded the Gold Medal 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Although Sie- 
mens developed his own method of steel pro- 
duction with his open-hearth furnace, the Sie- 
mens—Martin process eventually became the 
most widespread. 

Martin’s patents on his process were chal- 
lenged, and the ensuing litigation reduced him 
to virtual poverty. In the meantime, however, 
others were making large profits using his pro- 
cess, and finally, when Martin was 83 years 
old, the Comité des Forges de France (Iron- 
workers Guild of France) instituted a fund for 
him that was generously supported by all of 
the principal steelmaking countries. Barely 
one week before Martin’s death, the Iron and 
Steel Institute, London, honoured him with 
its Bessemer Gold Medal. 

«steel processing technique 17:640b 
steel scrap open-hearth process 11:1067g 


Martin, Violet Florence: see Somerville 
and Ross. 


Martina, second wife of Heraclius, East Ro- 
man (Byzantine) emperor from ap 610 to 641. 
-Heraclius’ family lifé 8:782d 


Martinach (Switzerland): see Martigny. 
Martina Franca, town, Taranto province, 


‘Puglia (Apulia) region, southeastern Italy. It 


has numerous Baroque buildings, such as the 


655 Martin du Gard 


church of S. Martino, the Corte palace, and 
particularly the civic centre, a former ducal 
palace (1669). In 1529, during the war against 
the Holy Roman emperor Charles V, the 
town repelled the besieging French troops of 
Francis I. An agricultural centre, it is also not- 
ed for hosiery manufacture. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) mun., 39,003. 
40°42’ N, 17°21’ E 
Martin brothers, family of four British pot- 
tery makers of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, including Robert, Walter, Edwin, 
and Charles. 
-stoneware production of Fulham 

factory 14:916e 


Martin Chuzzlewit (serialized 1843-44, as 
book 1844), full title THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, novel by 
Charles Dickens satirizing U.S. provincialism 
and attacking English selfishness. 
‘disillusionment with America 5:707a 


Martin du Gard, Roger (b. March 23, 
1881, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Fr.—d. Aug. 22, 
1958, Belléme), novelist and dramatist whose 
works are not only a vast panoramic survey of 
the society of his time but also a profound ex- 
ploration of its meaning. He received the No- 
bel Prize for Literature in 1937 “For the artis- 
tic vigour and truthfulness with which he has 
pictured human contrasts as well as some fun- 
damental aspects of human life.” He assigned 
himself to the role of objective investigator, 
and his carefully documented and precisely 
observed works influenced such later writers 
as Albert Camus and Romain Gary. Born 
into a professional middle class family, he 
studied at the Ecole des Chartes, Paris, and 
qualified as an archivist and paleographer i in 
1905. He served with a motor-transport unit 
throughout World War I, and for a brief peri- 
od before and after worked with Jacques Co- 
peau at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, but 
he spent the remainder of his life in seclusion, 
wholly devoted to his writing. 

His first novel, Devenir! (1908), depicted a 
would-be writer whose talents did not match 
his ambitions. Jean Barois (1913; Eng. trans., 
1950) traced the development of an intellectu- 
al torn between the Catholic faith of his child- 
hood and the materialism of maturity; it also 
described the full impact of the Dreyfus case 
on French minds. In Les Thibault (1922-40; 
complete Eng. trans., The World of the Thi- 
baults, 1939-41), a novel cycle in eight parts, 
the protagonists are two middle class broth- 
ers. The younger, Jacques Thibault, rebels 
against his pharisaical Catholic father and the 
social order of his day. He is killed in the first 
days of World War I while on a _ pacifist 
propaganda mission to the armies in Alsace; 
Antoine, the elder, is a dedicated doctor who 
sees no reason to reorganize society. He enlists 
at the outbreak of war, is gassed and dies in 
November 1918. The outstanding features of 
Les Thibault are the wide range of human re- 
lationships patiently explored, the graphic 
realism of the sickbed and death scenes, and, 
in the seventh volume, L’Eté 1914, the dra- 
matic description of Europe’s nations being 
swept into war. The vast scale of the work 
was inspired by the desire to emulate Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace; the corrosive pessi- 
mism pervading the strictly impersonal narra- 
tive recalls Flaubert. 

Martin du Gard also wrote two peasant 
farces, Le Testament du Pére Leleu (1913) and 
La Gonfle (1928), as well as a sombre Natu- 
ralist drama on homosexuality, Un Taciturne 
(1931). His other works include Confidence 
africaine (1931), a short, sober account of an 
incestuous liaison; Vieille France (1933; Eng. 
trans., The Postman, 1954), bitter sketches of 
French village life; and Notes sur André Gide 
(1951; Eng. trans., 1953). In 1941 he began 
work on Le Journal du colonel de Maumort, a 
vast novel that he hoped would prove to be 


Martineau 656 


his masterpiece, but that was still unfinished 
at his death. The Oeuvres complétes de Roger 
Martin du Gard, with preface by Camus, was 
published in two volumes in 1955. 


Martineau, Harriet (b. June 12, 1802, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk—d. June 27, 1876, near Amble- 
side, Westmorland), social, economic, and 
historical writer who, despite deafness, heart 
disease, and other disabilities, was prominent 


Harriet Martineau, detail of an engraving 
by an unknown artist 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


among English intellectuals of her time. Per- 
haps her most scholarly work is The Positive 
Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Freely Trans- 
lated and Condensed (2 vol., 1853; 3 vol., 
1896), her version of Comte’s Cours de 
philosophie positive (6 vol., 1830-42). 

She first gained a large reading public with 
an extensive series of anecdotes and dialogues 
popularizing classical economics, especially 
the ideas of Thomas Robert Malthus and 
David Ricardo: Jllustrations of Political 
Economy (25 vol., 1832-34), Poor Laws and 
Paupers Illustrated (10 vol., 1833-34), and JI- 
lustrations of Taxation (5 vol., 1834). After a 
visit to the U.S. (1834-36), concerning which 
she wrote Society in America (1837) and 
Retrospect of Western Travel (1838), she es- 
poused the then unpopular abolitionist move- 
ment and repudiated laissez faire economics in 
favour of a more utopian system. 

A trip to the Middle East (1846) led her to 
study the evolution of religions and to become 
increasingly skeptical of religious beliefs, in- 
cluding her own liberal Unitarianism, Her 
chief historical work, The History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, A.D. 1816-1846 (1849), 
was a widely read popular treatment. Her 
candid Autobiography, edited by Maria Wes- 
ton Chapman, was published posthumously 
(3 vol., 1877). Biographies include R.K. 
Webb, Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victori- 
an (1960). 


Martineau, James (b. April 21, 1805, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk—d. Jan. 11, 1900, London), 
Unitarian theologian and philosopher whose 
writings emphasized the individual human 
conscience as the primary guide for determin- 
ing correct behaviour. From 1828 to 1832 he 
served as junior minister at Eustace Street 
(Unitarian) Church, Dublin, leaving on the 
death of his senior for a position in Liverpool. 
There he began to question the traditionally 
authoritative role of Scripture, and in his Ra- 
tionale of Religious Inquiry (1836) he declared 
that ‘‘the last appeal in all researches into reli- 
gious truth must be to the judgment of the hu- 
man mind.” Appointed professor of mental 
and moral philosophy at Manchester New 
College in 1840, Martineau taught there (and 
from 1869 served as principal) until 1885, 
searching for an alternative to biblical au- 
thority, especially in such later works as Types 
of Ethical Theory (1885), A Study of Religion 
(1888), and The Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890). 

-Unitarian antirationalism 18;86la 


martinet, a strict disciplinarian. The word is 
derived from Jean Martinet, a 17th-century 
officer in the model regular army created by 
Louis XIV of France and the Marquis de 
Louvois between 1660 and 1670. This period 
saw the soldier of fortune, who joined a reg- 
iment with his own arms and equipment and 
who had learned his trade by varied experi- 
ence, give way to the soldier regularly enlisted 
as a recruit in permanent regiments and 
trained by his own officers. 

Methods of drill and training thus became 
standardized. As lieutenant colonel and in- 
spector general, Martinet trained the infantry, 
even giving his name to one of the drills. His 
contributions helped make the French Army 
the first and best regular army in Europe. 
-military training of Louis XIV’s army 19:578f 


Martinez, city, seat (1850) of Contra Costa 
County, western California, U.S., on the 
south shore of Carquinez Strait (between Sui- 
sun and San Francisco bays) near Oakland. It 
was named for Ignacio Martinez, comman- 
dant of the San Francisco presidio and grant- 
ee (1829) of the Rancho El Pinole, which was 
part of the original townsite (laid out in 1849 
by Col. William E. Smith). The completion of 
the Contra Costa Canal (1947) to its Martinez 
Reservoir terminus and the opening of the 
Bernicia—Martinez Bridge (1962) across the 
strait boosted the city’s port and industrial de- 
velopment (petroleum, chemicals, steel, and 
copper). The home of John Muir, the natural- 
ist, is preserved as a national historic site. 
Martinez is the seat of John F, Kennedy Uni- 
versity (1964). Inc. 1864. Pop. (1980) 22,582. 
38°01' N, 122°08’ W 

howe? Juan (de): see Montafiés, Juan 

e). 


Martinez, Maximiliano Hernandez 
(1882- ), Salvadoran general and president 
from 1931 to 1944. 

-dictatorship and accomplishments 3:1113c 


Martinez, Rafael Arévalo: see Arévalo 
Martinez, Rafael. 


Martinez, Tomas (1812-73), Nicaraguan 
general and president from 1857 to 1867. 
“conservative presidency 3:1114c 


Martinez Campos, Arsenio (b. Dec. 14, 
1831, Segovia, Spain—d. Sept. 23, 1900, 
Zarauz), general and politician whose pronun- 
ciamiento on Dec. 29, 1874, restored Spain’s 
Bourbon dynasty. He was a competent soldier 
and negotiator. 

Martinez Campos was given a military edu- 
cation and after 1852 served on Spain’s gener- 
al staff. He took part in the international ex- 
pedition of Gen. Juan Prim to Mexico (1861) 
and fought Cuban rebels (until 1872). On his 
return to Spain, he briefly taught military 
science and then was sent to put down rebel- 
lions in Valencia (1872), Alicante, and Car- 
tagena. 

After Alfonso XII, the son of the deposed 
Isabella II, had declared for a constitutional 
monarchy (Nov. 24, 1874), and other generals 
disillusioned with the republic had rallied to 
him, Alfonso took the throne following Mar- 
tinez Campos’ pronunciamiento. Martinez 
Campos then took command of Alfonso’s 
forces against the Carlists, made the fighting 
less brutal by signing agreements protecting 
the lives of the wounded and prisoners, and 
brought about the end of the civil war (Febru- 
ary 1876). His humane policy, which he then 
applied in Cuba, ended the 10-year rebellion 
there on Feb. 10, 1878, with the Peace of El 
Zanjon. 

On his return from Cuba, Martinez Campos 
served briefly as prime minister in 1879 and 
two years later as minister of war. After war 
broke out in Morocco (September 1893), he 
was put in command and succeeded in nego- 
tiating the Treaty of Marrakech (Jan. 29, 
1894). The following year he was sent to Cuba 
again but failed to win over the rebels. He re- 
signed and returned to Spain (1896). 


Martinez de Espinar, Alonzo, 17th-cen- 
tury Spanish author. 
-rifle-shooting sport in history 16;703c 


Martinez de Irala, Domingo (c. 1510-56), 
Spanish explorer who established the city of 
Asuncion and laid the foundations of Para- 
guay. 

Martinez de la Rosa (Berdejo Gomez y 
Arroyo), Francisco de Paula (b. March 
10, 1787, Granada, Spain—d. Feb. 7, 1862, 
Madrid), Spanish dramatist, poet, and conser- 
vative statesman. His play La conjuracion de 
Venecia (“The Conspiracy of Venice’), writ- 
ten during his political exile in France (1823- 
31) and staged in Madrid shortly after he 
became prime minister of the new government 
(1834), was the first success of the Romantic 
theatre in Spain. He later served as ambassa- 
dor to Paris (1844) and Rome (1848). 


Martinez Formation, division of lower 
Paleocene rocks in California (the Paleocene 
Epoch began about 65,000,000 years ago and 
lasted about 11,000,000 years). It was named 
for exposures studied at Martinez, Calif., and 
consists of about 700-1,300 metres (2,200- 
4,200 feet) of sandstones, conglomerates, and 
shales. The term Martinez has been employed 
in various ways by different geologists, and 
some debate exists about the actual age of the 
Martinez Formation. 


Martinez Ruiz, José: see Azorin. 


Martinez Sierra, Gregorio (b. May 6, 
1881, Madrid—d. Oct. 1, 1947, Madrid), 
playwright, one of the outstanding dramatists 
and producers of the 20th century in Spain, 
whose work greatly aided the revival of the 
Spanish theatre. His first volume of poetry, E/ 
poema del trabajo (1898; “A Poem of 
Work”), appeared when he was 17, More 
works followed, including short stories reflect- 
ing the Modernist concern with individuality 
and subjectivity and freedom from archaic 
forms. He turned to drama in 1905 with his 
Teatro de ensuefio (“Theatre of Dreams”’), His 
masterpiece, Cancién de cuna (1911; “Song of 
the Cradle’), was popular in both Spain and 
America. The most marked feature of his 
drama, his insight into his female characters, 
has been attributed to his wife, Maria de la O 
Lejarraga, who collaborated with him. 

A man of enormous energy, Martinez Sierra 
also edited several important Modernist peri- 
odicals in Madrid and operated Renacimien- 
to, a publishing house that introduced a host 
of foreign playwrights into Spain, including 
George Bernard Shaw, James Barrie, and 
Luigi Pirandello. Martinez Sierra. himself 
translated the works of Shakespeare and the 
Belgian playwright Maurice Maeterlinck. His 
most important contribution to the theatre of 
Spain was his introduction of the art theatre 
while he was director of the Eslava Theatre in 
Madrid (1917-28). His work there is described 
in his book Un teatro de arte en Espana (1926; 
“An Art Theatre in Spain”). 

-literary style and works 10:1239f 


Martin family, four brothers: Guillaume (d. 
1749), Julien (d. 1752), Robert (b. 1706—d. 
1765), and Etienne-Simon (d. 1770), artisans 
of the Louis XV period, remembered for per- 
fecting the composition and application of 
vernis Martin (q.v.), a lacquer substitute 
named after them, which was patented by 
Guillaume and Robert in 1730. In 1748 their 
factory became part of the Manufacture 
Royale des Meubles de la Couronne (Royal 
Factory of Furnishings to the Crown). Among 
their commissions were coaches and rooms at 
Versailles. Their name is also associated with 
the vernis Martin fans. Whether they actually 

manufactured these fans is conjectural. 
Robert’s son Jean-Alexandre (born 1738) 
“pas for Frederick II the Great at Pots- 
am. o COTIGI ON a en: OF 
-lacquer style and work eke DORE pel ; 
martingale, in harness and saddlery, a strap 
used on riding horses to prevent the horse 
._=- 


We 


from throwing back its head; it passes be- 
tween the horse’s forelegs with one end fas- 
tened to the saddle girth and the other to the 
head harness. 

‘construction and riding horse use 8:658f 
-horsemanship, training, and control 15:837b 


martingale process, Markov process with 
stationary transition probabilities satisfying 
the property that for each state E;, the expec- 
tation of the probability of transition from E; 
is exactly j. 


Martin Garcia Island, navigational control 
point in the estuary of Rio de la Plata, near 
the mouth of the Uruguay and Parana rivers, 

between Argentina and Uruguay. In March 
1814 it was taken from the Spaniards by the 
forces of the Argentine admiral Guillermo 
Brown. Prisoners from the Indian Wars of 
1879 were interred on the rocky island, which 
was also a place of exile for various presidents 
of Argentina, including Irigoyen (1930), Peron 
(1945), and Frondizi (1962). The island (0.7 sq 
mi [2 sq km]), usually considered part of 
Buenos Aires province, is the site of an Argen- 
tinian armed forces base. It is also claimed by 
Uruguay. Latest census 1,712. 

34°13’ S, 58°15’ W 


-location and strategic position 14:526d 


Martin-Harvey, Sir John: see Harvey, Sir 
John Martin. 


Martini, Francesco Maurizio di Giorgio: 
see Francesco di Giorgio. 


Martini, Giovanni Battista, also called 
PADRE MARTINI (b. April 24, 1706, Bologna, It- 
aly—d. Oct. 4, 1784, Bologna), composer and 
music theorist who was internationally re- 
nowned as a teacher. He was educated by his 
father, a violinist, by Luc’Antonio Predieri 
(harpsichord, singing, organ), and by Antonio 


Giovanni Martini, engraving by Carlo Faucci, 1776 
JP. Ziolo 


Riccieri (counterpoint). He was ordained in 
1722 and became chapel master of San Fran- 
cesco in Bologna in 1725. He opened a school 
of music, and his fame as a teacher made Bo- 
logna a place of pilgrimage. Among his pupils 
were Sarti, J.C. Bach, Mozart, Gluck, Jom- 
melli, and Grétry 

Martini was a zealous collector of musical 
literature; his library, estimated at 17,000 
volumes by the 18th-century music historian 
Charles Burney, passed at his death to the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna and to the city of Bo- 
logna. He was a prolific composer of sacred 
and secular music; his works include the Lita- 
niae (1734), 12 Sonate dintavolatura (1742), 
six Sonate dintavolatura per l’organo ed il 
cembalo (1747), Duetti da camera (1763), and 
masses and oratorios. His most important lit- 
erary works are the Storia della musica (1757- 
81; incomplete) and the Saggio di contrappun- 
to (1774-75). 
-symphonic writing style 17:91lg 


Martini, Simone (b. c. 1284, Siena—d. 
1344, ae Fr.), was an early exponent of 
Gothic paintin ig who did more than any other 
artist to spread the influence of Sienese paint- 
ing. He was very possibly a pupil of Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, from whom he probably inherit- 
ed his love of harmonious, pure colours and 


most of his early figure types. To these he 


: = a aa of line and delicacy of in- 


~ 


lL ea 


“St. Martin Abandoning His Arms,” detail from fresco 
series by Simone Martini, c. 1325-26; in the Lower 
Church of S. Francesco, Assisi, Italy 

SCALA, New York 


terpretation, which were inspired by French 
Gothic works that the young artist studied in 
Italy. He carried to perfection the decorative 
line of the Gothic style, and subordinated 
volume to the rhythm of this line. 

Simone’s earliest documented work is the 
large fresco of the “Maesta”’ in the Sala del 
Mappamondo of the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena, 
representing the enthroned Madonna and 
Child with angels and saints. This painting, 
signed and dated 1315, but retouched by Si- 
mone himself in 1321, is a free version of 
Duccio’s “Maesta” of 1308-11. But the hi- 
erarchic structure of Duccio’s work has been 
replaced by a growing interest in illusionary 
perspective; and the abstract character and 
lack of setting of the earlier work has given 
way to concrete concepts: Simone’s Virgin, 
crowned and splendidly attired, is a Gothic 
queen who holds court under a Gothic cano- 
py. About 1317 the artist painted, in Naples, 
the highly spiritual altarpiece “St. Louis of 
Toulouse Crowning His Brother, King Robert 
of Anjou” (Museo e Gallerie Nazionali di 
Capodimonte, Naples). Two years later he 
composed for Sta. Caterina, Pisa, a colouristi- 
cally magnificent Madonna ‘polyptych (Museo 
Nazionale, Pisa). Perhaps in the middle of the 
1320s he began the ten scenes, full of chival- 
rous ideals, from the life of St. Martin of 
Tours in this saint’s chapel in the Lower 
Church of S. Francesco, Assisi. His equestrian 
portrait (1328; Palazzo Pubblico, Siena) 
representing Guidoriccio da Fogliano, general 
of the Sienese republic was perhaps the first 
Sienese work of art that did not serve a reli- 
gious purpose. It was also an important prece- 
dent for the numerous equestrian portraits of 
the Renaissance. On the other hand, the ‘“An- 
nunciation” triptych, painted for the Siena 
cathedral, but now in the Uffizi, Florence, is 
deliberately unreal. Simone signed this work 
in 1333 with his brother-in-law, the Sienese 
painter Lippo Memmi, an associate for many 
years. The exquisite rhythm of the lines and 
dematerialized forms of Gabriel and Mary in 
the central part of the “Annunciation” led 
many artists to imitation, but none of them 
achieved as vibrant contours and as spirited 
forms as did Simone in this great masterpiece. 

In 1340 the painter settled at the papal court 
in Avignon, where he made the acquaintance 
of Petrarch. He executed for the poet a por- 
trait (now lost) of his beloved Laura, a fact 
known from two of Petrarch’s sonnets in 
which Simone is eulogized. 

Simone was the most important Sienese 
painter after Duccio. His influence in Siena 
was great in the 14th century and considerable 
in the 15th. His art was imitated by local 
painters in Naples, Pisa, Orvieto, Assisi, and 
Avignon. 


657 Martinsburg Shale Formation 


-Annunciation,” wood painting, 
illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate VI 
-“Christ Discovered in the Temple,” panel 
painting, illus., 13:Painting, Art of, Plate I 
‘Gothic painting developments 19:373d 


Martinique 11:547, island comprising a 
French overseas département, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. It forms part of the Windward 
Islands and of the Lesser Antilles island chain 
and is about 4,400 mi (7,000 km) from France 
and 270 mi north of the coast of Venezuela. 
(For statistical details, see p. 658.) 

The text article covers Martinique’s relief, 
climate, vegetation and animal life, drainage, 
history, people and population, economy, 
transport, administration, social conditions, 
cultural life, and prospects for the future. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Caribbean peoples and cultures 3:904f 
‘Columbus’ voyage and discovery 4:942c; 
map 939 
-French colonial economic 
management 7:643b 
-map, Lesser Antilles 8:452 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 


Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wit- 
tenberg, English MARTIN LUTHER UNIVERSITY 
OF HALLE-WITTENBERG, coeducational, state- 
controlled institution of higher education at 
Halle, E.Ger. The university was formed in 
1817 by the merger of the University of Wit- 
tenberg (1502) and the University of Halle 
(1694). It was renamed Martin Luther Univer- 
sity in 1933. Among its faculties are philoso- 
phy, liberal arts, law, medicine, mathematics, 
natural sciences, theology, and economics. In 
the early 1970s enrollment was over 6,000. 


Martino, Gaetano (1900-1967), Italian 
neurophysiologist and statesman, served as It- 
aly’s minister of education (1954) and minister 
of foreign affairs (1954-57). 


Martinsburg, city, seat (1772) of Berkeley 
County, eastern West Virginia, SseUSt 
southwest of Hagerstown. Settled in 1732, it 
was laid out by Adam Stephen, later a Revo- 
lutionary War general, and was named for 
Col. Thomas B. Martin, a nephew of Lord 
Fairfax. The town developed after 1843 with 
the arrival of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. During the Civil War it was occupied by 
both sides, and after a Confederate raid 
(1861) destroyed the railroad, engines were 
hauled by horses over muddy roads from 
Martinsburg to Winchester. In 1877 federal 
troops were used in the city for the first time 
in the nation’s history to put down a strike 
and riot threat by railroad firemen. 
Martinsburg is located in a rich fruit-growing 
region (apples, peaches) and has diversified 
manufacturing (glassware, textiles, furniture, 
and paper products). It was the early home of 
Confederate spy Belle Boyd, who was once 
jailed at the old courthouse. Colonial relics in- 
clude the Tuscarora Presbyterian Church 
(1740-45) and nearby Bunker Hill village, one 
of the oldest recorded (c. 1729) white settle- 
ments in West Virginia. Sleepy Creek Public 
Hunting Area is a few miles west. Inc. town, 
1778; city, 1859. Pop. (1980) 13,063. 
39°27' N, 77°58' W 
Martinsburg Shale Formation, Middle to 
Upper Ordovician dark shale unit that ex- 
tends upward from the Middle Champlainian 
Series to the Middle Cincinnatian Series of 
rocks (the Ordovician Period began about 
500,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
70,000,000 years), The Martinsburg Shale oc- 
curs in Virginia and West Virginia, Maryland, 
southeastern Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; it 
was named for exposures studied near the 
town of Martinsburg, W.Va. The shales, 
formed as sediments, were eroded from rising 
highlands during the Taconic orogeny (epi- 
sode of mountain building) and were deposit- 


Martins Ferry 658 


ed in the Queenston Delta; the shoreline re- 
treated to the west in western New York and 
Pennsylvania. Dark muds were able to reach 
the Appalachian geosyncline. A distinctive 
graptolite (class of extinct colonial marine ani- 
mals) faunal assemblage is found. 


Martins Ferry, city, Belmont County, east- 
ern Ohio, U.S., on the Ohio River opposite 
Wheeling, W.Va. (with which it is linked by 
bridge). Squatters in the 1770s and 1780s 
formed settlements (Hoglin’s, or Mercer’s, 
Town, Norristown) on the site. In 1795 Absa- 
lom Martin of New Jersey laid out a town 
called Jefferson, which was later abandoned; 
his son, Ebenezer, replanned the site as Mar- 
tinsville in 1835, but it was later renamed for 
his father’s ferry. It developed as a farming 
community and prior to the Civil War it was 
an important underground station for escap- 
ing Negro slaves. The arrival of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh Railroad (1852) and the dis- 
covery of coal gave impetus to industrial 
growth. Manufactures include fabricated met- 
als, castings, ferro-alloys, pipe couplings, 
transportation equipment, machine tools, 
mining machinery, glassware, and apparel. A 
port authority was established in 1966. 

Walnut Grove Cemetery contains the graves 
of pioneer families, including the Martins and 
the Zanes, and also a monument (1928) to 
Betty Zane, heroine of the siege of Ft. Henry 
at Wheeling. The novelist William Dean 
Howells was born at Martins Ferry, where 
Zane Grey set some of his early works. Inc. 
village, 1865; city, 1885. Pop. (1980) 9,331. 
40°06’ N, 80°44’ W 
Martinson, Harry (Edmund) (b. May 6, 
1904, Jamshdg, Blekinge, Sweden—d. Feb. 
11, 1978, Stockholm), novelist and poet, first 
self-taught, working-class writer to be elected 
to the Swedish Academy (1949), With Eyvind 
Johnson he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1974. 

Martinson spent his childhood in a series of 
foster homes and his youth and early adult- 
hood as a merchant seaman, labourer, and 
vagrant. His first book of poetry, Spdkskepp 
(“Ghost Ship”), much influenced by Kipling’s 
Seven Seas, appeared in 1929. His early ex- 
periences are described in two autobiograph- 
ical novels, Ndsslorna blomma (1935; Flower- 
ing Nettle, 1936) and Vdgen ut (1936; “The 
Way Out”), and in original and sensitive trav- 
el sketches, Resor utan mal (1932; ‘“‘Aimless 
Journeys”) and Kap Farval (1933; Cape Fare- 
well, 1934). Among his best known works are 
Passad (1945; “Trade Wind”’), a collection of 
poetry; Vagen till Klockrike (1948; The Road, 
1955), a novel; and Aniara (1956; Aniara, a 
Review of Man in Time and Space, 1963), an 
epic poem about space travel that was turned 
into a successful opera in 1959 by Karl Birger 
Blomdahl. Martinson’s language is lyrical, un- 
constrained, innovative, and sometimes ob- 
scure; his imagery, sensuous; his style, often 
starkly realistic or expressionistic; and his 
philosophy, primitivistic. He was married to 
another noted Swedish proletarian writer, 
Moa Martinson, from 1929 to 1940. 
-autobiographical novel development 10:1247d 


Martinson, Moa (b. Nov. 2, 1890, Vard- 
nass, Swed.—d. Aug. 5, 1964, Sddertilje), 
novelist who was among the first to write 
about the agricultural labourer, the landless 
proletariat of the Swedish countryside known 
as statare. The first half of her life was filled 
with poverty and misery, yet she retained an 
ability to write about the life of the proletariat 
with warmth and humour. She has been re- 
ferred to as “‘misery’s cheerful narrator.” 

The mother of five children, she was wid- 
owed at 25 and struggled to support her fami- 
ly. After her second marriage, to the proletari- 
‘an writer Harry Martinson (divorced 1940), 
she began a literary career late in life. Her 
most successful work is the trilogy Mor gifter 
sig (1936; “Mother Gets Married”), Kyrk- 


brodllop (1938; “Church Wedding”’), and Kun- 
gens rosor (1939; “The King’s Roses”), 


Martinsville, city, in, but administratively 
independent of, Henry County, yet its county 
seat, southern Virginia, U.S., in the eastern 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Estab- 
lished in 1793, when the county courthouse 
was located there, it was known as Henry 
County Courthouse until the name was 
changed to honour Gen. Joseph Martin, sol- 


dier of the American Revolution, who had 
settled the site in 1773. 

Furniture and textile manufacturing and to- 
bacco marketing are the economic mainstays; 
other products include pendulum clocks, 
glass, and containers. Fairy Stone State Park 
and Philpott Reservoir are nearby. Inc, town, 
1873; city, 1928. Pop. (1980) 18,149. 
36°41’ N, 79°52’ W 
‘map, United States 18:909 


MARTINIQUE 


Official name: Département de la Martinique 
(Department of Martinique). 

Location: Caribbean Sea. 

Political status: overseas department (France). 
Official language: French. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 417 sq mi, 1,079 sq km. 

Population: (1974 census) 324,832; (1978 
estimate) 315,000. 

Capital: Fort-de-France. 

Monetary unit: 1 franc (Fr.) = 100 centimes. 


For comparative 
Statistics, see 
Volume X, 

page 910 ff. 


Demography se: — 
Population: (1978 estimate) density 756.6 per sq mi, 292.4 per sq km; (1974) urban 55.6%, rural 44.4%: 
(1974) male 48.23%, female 51.77%; (1974) under 15 39.4%, 15-29 25.0%, 30-44 14.2%, 45-59 11.8%, 
60-74 7.3%, 75 and over 2.2%.* j 

Vital statistics: (1975) births per 1,000 population 20.4, deaths per 1,000 population 6.9, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 13.5; (1975) life expectancy at birth—male 69.1, female 73.0; (1974) major causes 
of death (per 100,000 population)—diseases of the circulatory system 171.5, of which cerebrovascular 
disease 68.7, other forms of heart disease 55.6; symptoms and ill-defined conditions, including senility 
without mention of psychosis 119.3; neoplasms 74.9; diseases of the digestive system 45.8; diseases of 
the respiratory system 38.0; all accidents other than motor vehicle accidents 32.1. 

Ethnic composition: (late 1970s) African or mixed 90%, East Asian 5%, other, mostly Caucasian 5%. 
Religious affiliation: (late 1970s) Roman Catholic 89.3%, other 10.7%. 

National accounts 

Budget (1976). Revenue: Fr. 613,000,000 (deferred and supplemental receipts 40.5%; participation of 
state and other in administration of services 34.7%; financial receipts 19.4%; new loans 2.0%). Ex- 
penditures: Fr. 613,000,000 (current expenditure 42.9%, of which health and social services 29.7%, 
administrative and other services 11.1%; deferred and supplemental expenditure 40.5%; capital ex- 
penditure 16.6%, of which buildings and public works 13.5%). Total national debt: no data available. 
Domestic economy 


Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1975): U.S. $770,000,000 (U.S. $2,350 per capita). 


Origin of gross 1967 1972 
tener ee value in % of % of value in % of % of 
prices): 000,000 total labour labour 000,000 total labour labour 
i francs value force force francs value force force 

agriculture, forestry, fishing 176.6 18.4 25,150 28.1 181.0 8.1 20,400 19.2 
mining, quarrying phe 525 181 0.2 Ee pre ae aka 
manufacturing 49.0 5.1, .7,910 8.8 148.0 6.6 9,900 9.3 
construction 85.6 8.9 10,166 11.4 202.0 9.0 12,600 11.8 
electricity, gas, water Ag 3,619 4.0 sees pon Pac oa 
transport, communications 57.2 6.0 4,928 5:5 93.0 4.1 5,500 5.2 
trade, banking, insurance, 

reas eaiate Fe 341.3 35.6 10,840 12.1 622.0 27.8 16,400 15.4 
public admin., defense 301.0 13.5 
publle & } 250.0 26.0 25,395 28.4 Pri 
other ae tae 1,275. 1.4 687.0 30.8 

total 959.7 100.0 89,464 100.0* 2,234.0 99.9* 106,400 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1976). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: sugarcane 310,000, 
bananas 196,000, pineapples 32,000, sweet potatoes and cassava 30,000; livestock (number of live 
animals): cattle 47,000, pigs 40,000, sheep 35,000; fish catch 3,400}. Manufacturing: cement 117,494, 
processed sugar 14,000, alcohol 102,000 hectolitres. 

Energy: (9) installed electrical capacity 43,000 kW, (1976) production 193,800,000 kWhr (614 kWhr 
per capita). 

Persons economically active: (1976) 123,000 (33.3%); unemployed—no data available. 

Price and earnings indexes (1970 = 100): 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


consumer price index 106.6 112.8 121.5 144.4 165.7 211.6 230.7 

Land use (1975): agricultural and under permanent cultivation 25.7%; forested 25.7%; built-on, waste- 
land, and other 25.7%; meadows and pastures 22.9%. : 

Foreign trade 

Imports (1976): Fr. 1,826,810,000 (machinery and transport equipment 5.4%, of which transport equip- 
ment 3.0%; basic manufactures 3.6%, of which nonmetal 0.8%; crude petroleum 2.6%; chemicals 2.0%; 
cereals and preparations 0.9%; meat, fresh, chilled, and frozen 0.7%). Major import sources: France 
61.0%, West Germany 7.6%, Venezuela 5.9%, Saudi Arabia 4.7%, United States 4.2%. 

Exports (1976): Fr. 594,040,000 (fruits and vegetables 13.4%, of which bananas and plantains 11.9%; 
petroleum products 3.6%; alcoholic beverages 2.2%). Major export destinations: France 68.0%, Guade- 
loupe 20.7%, Italy 7.3%, West Germany 1.5%. 

Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads (1977): none. Roads (1976): total length 905 mi, 1,457 km (paved 610 mi, 981 km; 
gravel and crushed stone or stabilized soil surface 235 mi, 378 km; unimproved 61 mi, 98 km)f. Vehicles 
(1976): passenger cars 34,000, trucks and buses 8,000. Merchant marine (1977): vessels (100 gross tons 
and over) none. Air transport (1975): inbound passengers 285,836, outbound passengers 284,136; in- 
bound cargo 5,124 metric tons, outbound cargo 1,905 metric tons; airports with scheduled flights 1. 
Communications. Daily newspapers (1974): total number 2, total circulation 27,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 77. Radios (1976): total number of receivers 35,000 (1 per 10.5 persons). Television (1976): 
receivers 20,050 (1 per 18.4 persons). Telephones (1977): 34,714 (1 per 10.6 persons). <> 
Education and health ; : ; 
Education (1973-74): schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 
primary§ (age 3 to 12) 300 3,146 83,099 26.4 
secondary (age 12 to 19) 63 2,337 41,260|| ae 
higher 1 Ri 1,187 sie 

College graduates: no data available. Literacy (1967): total population literate (15 and over) 158,487 
(87.8%), males literate 74,317 (87.4%), females literate 84,170 (88.2%). 

Health: (1975) doctors 256 (1 per 1,262 persons); (1972) hospital beds 4,130 (1 per 83 persons); (1974) 
daily per capita caloric intake 2,477 (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,452 calories). 


“Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. 11975. Figures do not add to total given ] 
because of rounding. includes preprimary.  ||Public schools only. ig? 4 


Martin the Younger (b. 1374—d. July 25, 
1409, Cagliari, Sardinia), prince of Aragon, 
king "of Sicily as Martin I (1392-1409), and 
skilled soldier, who had to subdue a popular 
revolt to maintain his reign on the island. 

The son of Martin the Humanist of Aragon, 
Martin married Queen Maria of. Sicily in 
November 1391. He was crowned at Palermo 
in May 1392, without having requested inves- 
titure by the Pope. Baronial opposition to the 
Aragonese mounted, and when Martin con- 
demned and executed as a traitor a nobleman 
accused by an ambitious Aragonese rival, 
popular opposition grew, and a rebellion 
broke out all over the island, later spreading 
to Messina and Catania. Martin proved him- 
self to be a skilled and courageous soldier in 
quelling the rebels, who were supported by 
the Pope. 

Having restored order, Martin called a gen- 
eral parliament at Siracusa (Syracuse) (1398), 
which reformed the administration of the 
kingdom. Having lost his wife and son in 
1402, he married Blanche of Navarre the fol- 
lowing year. He then set out to bring Sardinia 
under his father’s rule. When he died there, 
leaving no heir to the throne, he was succeed- 
ed by his father. 


Martini, Bohuslav (b. Dec. 8, 1890, Polié- 
ka, now in Czechoslovakia—d. Aug. 28, 1959, 
Liestal, Switz.), composer whose music is no- 
table for its mixture of French and Czech in- 
fluences. He studied violin from age six, at- 
tended and was expelled from the Prague 
Conservatory, and in 1913 joined the Prague 
Philharmonic Orchestra. After the success of 
his ballet Zstar and symphonic poem Mizejici 
pulnoc (Vanishing Midnight), both 1922, he 
studied under Josef Suk, a leader of the move- 
ment towards nationalism in Czech music. In 

1923 he went to Paris to study under Albert 
Roussel, whose music combined impressionis- 
tic, oriental, and neoclassical influences. In 
1940 Martini fied the German invasion of 
France. and settled in the U.S., where he 
ee at Princeton University and at the 
Ber! Music Center at Tanglewood, 
Mass. He returned to Prague in 1946 and 
taught at the conservatory there. In 1957 he 
was in Rome as composer in residence at the 
American Academy. 

His orchestral works Policka (Half-Time, 
1925) and La Bagarre (1928) were inspired by 
contemporary events, a Czech-French foot- 
ball (soccer) game and the crowds that met 
Lindbergh’s plane as it ended its transatlantic 
flight. Of his later works, the Concerto grosso 
for chamber orchestra (1941) uses the alterna- 
tion between soloists and full orchestra found 
in the Baroque concerto grosso and shows 
Martini’s skill in polyphonic writing. The 
Double concerto for two string orchestras 
(1940) is a powerful work expressing Czech 
suffering after the partition of Czechoslovakia 
(1938). His Memorial to Lidice (1943) was 
a short symphonic poem commemorating 
Czechs killed by the Nazis at Lidice in 1942. 
Martini’s other works include six sympho- 
nies; violin, piano, cello, and flute concerti; 
six ’string quartets; and compositions for 
piano, for harpsichord, for voice, and for 
unaccompanied cello and violin. 

Martini was a prolific composer whose 
works varied greatly in quality; at his best his 
music shows vitality, charm, and originality. 
He assimilated rhythmic and melodic traits of 
Czech folk music into a modern, neoclassical 
idiom that shows a clarity and precision char- 
acteristic of French music. 


Martinus Gosia, sometimes cited as MAR 
TINUS (b. c. 1100, Bologna, Ttaly—d. c. 1166), 
jurist, one of the “four doctors” of the Bo- 
logna Law School, was an important succes- 
sor of Irnerius althou probably not his 
pupil. Martinus, who advocated a more liber- 
al inieaperiation of the law than did his Bolo- 
gnese contemporary Bulgarus, gave consider- 
able figs to equity; critics called his ap- 
proach the equity « of the purse (aequitas bur- 
lis). L » he was an n adherent of 


the Holy Roman emperor Frederick I Bar- 
barossa and supported imperial claims at the 
Diet of Roncaglia (1158). Gosia, whose opin- 
ions were quoted in imperial and papal docu- 
ments of his time, wrote a commentary on the 
Corpus juris. 


Martinuzzi, Gyorgy, originally suray UTIE- 
SENOVIC, popularly FRATER GYORGY (b. 1482, 
Kamicic, Croatia, northern Yugoslavia—d. 
Dec. 17, 1551, Alvinc, Transylvania, now in 
Romania), Hungarian statesman and later 
cardinal who worked to restore and maintain 
the national unity of Hungary. 


Martinuzzi, detail of a painting by an 
unknown artist; in the Historical Gallery 
of the Hungarian National Museum, 
Budapest 

By courtesy of the Magyar Nemzeti Muzeum, Budapest 


Born of a Croatian father and a mother of 
the patrician Venetian family of Martinuzzi, 
Gyorgy became a Paulist friar at the age of 28 
after a brief military career. He later became 
the close adviser to King John of Hungary in 
his struggle against the rival claims of Ferdi- 
nand of Austria to the Hungarian throne. 

Martinuzzi was in 1534 consecrated bishop 
of Nagyvarad in Transylvania. In 1538 he 
concluded with Ferdinand the Treaty of 
Nagyvarad, which left John with the royal ti- 
tle and most of Hungary and Ferdinand as 
successor to the Hungarian crown. 

On his deathbed, however, John repudiated 
the treaty. The Turks recognized John Sigis- 
mund, the infant son of John, as king, but oc- 
cupied Buda, the capital of Hungary; Mar- 
tinuzzi, as guardian and regent, managed to 
retain Transylvania as an independent princi- 
pality under Turkish suzerainty. Fighting off 
the intrigues of Isabella, the mother of John 
Sigismund; Martinuzzi returned to the origi- 
nal plan of unification of Hungary under the 
Austrian Habsburg dynasty in order to resist 
Turkish expansion. He finally concluded the 
agreement with Ferdinand in 1551, by which 
he continued to be governor of Transylvania 
and was rewarded with the archbishopric of 
Esztergom (Gran) and a cardinal’s hat. To 
forestall the anticipated attack by the Turks, 
Martinuzzi resumed payment of tribute to the 
Porte in December 1551. Ferdinand, however, 
suspected the cardinal’s loyalty and had him 
assassinated. 

-Hungarian succession negotiations 9:34b 


Martirano, Salvatore (1927-__ ), U.S..com- 
poser. 
-electronic music composition 6:676c 


Martonne, Emmanuel de (1873-1955), 
French geographer and geomorphologist 

known for his studies of climate, glacial ero- 

sion, and the formation of alpine valleys. He 

also made extensive studies of the geography 

ve faite established European nations after 
-aridity index formula 5:605d 


Martos, city, Jaén province, Andalusia, 
southern Spain, southwest of Jaén city, on a 
western peak of the Sierra Jabalcuz. Identified 
with the Roman Colonia Augusta Gemella, 
Martos was taken from the Moors by Ferdi- 
nand ITI in 1225 and given to the Order of the 


. Knights of Calatrava. The Pefion de los Car- 


vajales, a height above the city, is traditional- 


659 martyr 


ly known as the place from which the Carva- 
jal brothers—commanders of the order who 
were falsely accused of murder—were hurled 
to their deaths, under a decree of Ferdinand 
IV of Castile (1312). The largest olive-growing 
centre in Spain, Martos produces olive oil, 
flour, and pottery. In the area are sulfurous 
springs with bathing establishments. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 21,493. 

37°43’ N, 3°58’ W 

-map, Spain 17:382 
Martoy, L., pseudonym of YULY OSIPOVICH 
TSEDERBAUM (b. 1873, Constantinople, now Is- 
tanbul—d. 1923, Sch6mberg, in modern West 
Germany), leader of the Mensheviks, the non- 
Leninist wing of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party. Martov served. his 
revolutionary apprenticeship in Vilna as a 
member of the Bund, a Jewish Socialist 
group. In 1895 he and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
formed the St. Petersburg Union of Struggle 
for the Liberation of the Working Class, Mar- 
tov was arrested in 1896 and spent three years 
in Siberia. On his return he left Russia for 
Switzerland, where he joined Lenin as an edi- 
tor of Iskra, the voice of Russian social 
democracy. 

At the second Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party in Brussels (1903), Martov 
spoke for those who were subsequently 
known as Mensheviks. They opposed Lenin’s 
attempt to limit party membership to “profes- 
sional revolutionaries” and favoured the es- 
tablishment of a mass proletarian party on the 
west European model. Martov later became 
the leader of the Mensheviks faction (1905- 
07), frequently clashing with other Menshevik 
leaders as well as with Lenin; during World 
War I he called for a peace without victory, 
while Lenin hoped for the transformation of 
the “imperialist” war into a revolutionary 
war. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia 
(October 1917, old style), Martov opposed 
many of the new regime’s dictatorial mea- 
sures, but he supported the government in its 
battle for survival against White Russian 
forces and the Allies. In 1920 Martov left 
Soviet Russia and edited the Socialist Courier 
in Berlin until his death. 

-Marxist group unification and Iskra 

editorship 10:792f passim to 793e 

-Menshevik party ideology and 

leadership 11:558a 

-opposition to Lenin .16:969c 


Martu (ancient people): see Amorites. 


Martyn, Henry (1781-1812), Anglican mis- 
sionary hero and linguist, as chaplain to the 
East India Company attracted English coloni- 
als and Hindus about Calcutta with his 
preaching (1806-10), translated the New Tes- 
tament (1808) and_ the Book of Common 
Prayer (1807) into Hindustani. 


Martyn, John (b. Sept. 12, 1699, London— 
d. Jan. 29, 1768, Chelsea, London), botanist 
and author known for his translations of Vir- 
gil. During the 1720s Martyn worked as an 
apothecary, introducing the plants valerian 
and black currants and the use of peppermint 
water into pharmaceutical practice. He also 
lectured on botany, in which he was largely 
self-taught. The first edition of his Historia 
plantarum rariorum (1728; “History of Rare 
Plants”) described and illustrated English 
plants. He was professor of botany at Cam- 
bridge University from 1732 to 1762. Geor- 
gicks, his first translation of Virgil, was pub- 
lished in 1741. His second translation of the 
Bucolicks was published in 1749. 


Martyniaceae, family of flowering plants in 
the order Scrophulariales. 
-general features and classification 16:417c 


martyr, one who voluntarily suffers death 
rather than deny his religion by words or 
deeds; such persons are found in all the major 


Martyrdom of Isaiah 660 


religions of the world. The term also applies 
to anyone who sacrifices his life or something 
of great value for the sake of principle. 
‘Christian attitude and Roman policy 4:469a 
‘Christian pilgrimage custom 

development 4:499h passim to 501c 
-Church year commemorations 4:605g 
-Ignatius’ belief and application 9:200e 
-medieval martyr cults 5:537e 
-Protestant persecutions and 

inquisition 15:106h 
-saint concept in Christianity 16:165e 
-suffering theme in Mark Gospel 2:952e 
-witness theme in Revelation to John 2:972h 


Martyrdom of Isaiah, The (pseudepigra- 
phal work): see Isaiah, Ascension of. 


Marua (Cameroon): see Maroua. 


Marugame, city, Kagawa Prefecture (ken), 
Shikoku, Japan, on the Inland Sea. Pop. 
(1970) 59,214. 

34°17’ N, 133°47' E 

-map, Japan 10:37 

Marulic, Marko (b. Aug. 18, 1450, Split, 
Dalmatia, now Yugoslavia—d. Jan. 6, 1524, 
Split), Croatian moral philosopher and poet 
whose vernacular verse marked the begin- 
nings of Croatian literature. The scion of a no- 
ble family, Maruli¢ studied classical languages 
and literature and philosophy at Padua before 
returning to his native Split and a life of schol- 
arship. At the age of 60 he withdrew to a 
Franciscan monastery on the island of Solta 
but returned to Split, disillusioned by the ex- 
perience, two years later. 

Marulic’s didactic moral works were written 
in Latin and translated into many European 
languages. They stressed practical Christianity 
and reflected an appreciation of Stoic 
thought. His most important vernacular po- 
em was Istorija svete udovice Judit u versih 
hrvacki slozena (1521; ‘““The History of the 
Holy Widow Judith’’), The first printed Croa- 
tian literary work, Judit is an epic in six cantos 
in which Maruli¢ sought by the example of an 
Old Testament heroine to strengthen his peo- 
ple in their struggles against the Turks. 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1146c 


marumakkathayam (Hindu inheritance sys- 
tem): see makkathayam. 


Marunouchi, district, Tokyo. 
-tourist features and historical 
development 18:478g passim to 480d 


Marit (angel): see Harat and Marit. 


Maruts, in the Vedic mythology of India, the 
sons of the fierce god Rudra and the allies of 
Indra (q.v.), the storm god. Warlike and he- 
roic, they ride the clouds, directing the storms. 


Maruyama school, in Japan of the late Edo 
and Meiji periods, style of naturalistic paint- 
ing. 

-proponents, features, and examples 19:238h 
Marvell, Andrew (b. March 31, 1621, Wine- 
stead, Yorkshire—d. Aug. 18, 1678, London), 
poet, whose political reputation overshad- 
owed his unique gifts until the 20th century, 
when he was fully recognized as nature-mys- 
tic, meditative patriot, wit of great depth, and 
master of the octosyllabic couplet. 

His father, a clergyman, became master of 
the Charterhouse, an almshouse just outside 
Hull, Yorkshire, in 1624, and the boy attend- 
ed Hull grammar school and at 13 proceeded 
to Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 1639. 
In January 1641 his father was drowned, 
which may account for Marvell’s leaving the 
university without getting his M.A.; he had 
his living to earn. For four years, almost cer- 
tainly 1642-46, he travelled on the Continent, 
presumably as a tutor, thus missing the Civil 
War. Back in England, he became tutor, 
about 1651-52, to Lord Fairfax’s daughter 
Mary at Nun Appleton, Yorkshire. 


He had been opposed to Oliver Cromwell’s 
Commonwealth, but about this time his 
political views seem to have changed. In any 
case, he was never a bigoted partisan in either 
religion or politics. A moderate man, he was 
more influenced by persons than by principles, 
and Cromwell’s strength of character won 
him over (“An Horatian Ode upon Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland,” 1650). In 1653 
Milton made an abortive attempt to get him 
appointed his assistant in the Latin (7.e., for- 
eign) secretaryship. Instead he became tutor 
to Cromwell’s ward William Dutton from 
1653 to 1657, in which year Marvell himself 
was appointed Latin secretary, an office he 
held till the Restoration. Though poems on 
“The First Anniversary” (1655) and “On the 
Death of O.C.” show his continued and grow- 
ing admiration of Cromwell, his role was that 
of civil servant, not politician. His political ca- 
reer began with his election as M.P. for Hull 
in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament (1659). He 
remained a House of Commons man for the 
rest of his life. 

Marvell’s growing absorption by politics was 
reflected from 1667 onward in anonymous 
verse satires, which circulated in manuscript 
and were printed after the Revolution of 1688 
in Poems on Affairs of State (1689-1716). Dis- 
satisfaction with the government of Lord Cla- 
rendon, the lord chancellor (who presided 
over the Restoration of Charles II in 1660), 
appears in the long, witty, and still readable 
Last Instructions to a Painter (1667). A suc- 
cessful prose satire that was not anonymous 
was The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672-73), a 
witty best seller. In the same vein was Mr. 
Smirke; or, The Divine in Mode (1676). Alarm 
about the King’s intentions produced An Ac- 
count of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government in England (1677). Marvell at this 
time developed an interest in the origins of the 
early church, which produced A Short His- 
torical Essay Touching General Councils, 
Creeds, and Impositions in Matters of Religion 
(1680), a pamphlet revealing views that were 
well on the way to Deism. 

In 1678 Marvell, who seems to have been 
unmarried, had an attack of fever at his Lon- 
don lodgings and died. In a wrangle over 
money, his housekeeper-servant, Mary Palm- 
er, claiming to be his widow, found his manu- 
script poems and had them published as “of 
my late dear Husband” (Miscellaneous Poems 
by Andrew Marvell, Esq., 1681). Otherwise 
most of the poems might have been lost forev- 


“er, or, like Thomas Traherne’s, accidentally 


discovered two centuries later. The volume 
was accurately described as miscellaneous. Its 
58 items even include a letter and four prose 
epitaphs. Whatever poems, early or late, have 
not survived, the variety of Mary Palmer’s 
haul suggests that it included what Marvell 
thought his best. There are, for example, a 
few dialogues, moral, pastoral, or pastoral- 
moral; a few poems full of “Metaphysical” 
conceits (“The Definition of Love” and “To 
His Coy Mistress”; two characteristically 
17th-century “weeper” poems (“Eyes and 
Tears” and “‘Mourning”’); one narrative (“The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of Her 
Faun”); one meditative description of a por- 
trait (“The Picture of little T.C.’’); two per- 
sonal satires (‘““Flecknoe” and “Tom May’s 
Death”); and so on. The pastoral “Dialogue 
Between Thyrsis and Dorinda,” though not a 
great poem, is interesting because in part at 
least it is known to have been in existence in 
1643 and because it was published (without 
the author’s name) as words to music in 1659. 
While Marvell’s controversial prose is now 
interesting only to specialists, and while his 
verse satire is no better than that of dozens of 
his contemporaries, his small but exceptional- 
ly varied collection of miscellaneous poetry 
has continued to rise steadily in the estimation 
of general readers ever since Charles Lamb 
may be said to have discovered it. After 
Donne, Marvell is the finest of those many 
fine amateur poets of the earlier 17th century 


who wrote for their own pleasure and that of 
their friends. While no poetry could be more 
original, could more unmistakably reveal the 
hand of its author, than Marvell’s, it is at the 
same time continuously dependent on the ex- 
ample and stimulation of predecessors and 
contemporaries. He is, in fact,-the most eclec- 
tic of all 17th-century poets, and his original- 
ity consists very largely in the beauty and pi- 
quancy of his various combinations of old and 
new. 

Pierre Legouis’s André Marvell, poéte, puri- 
tain, patriote (1928) is the standard life and 
contains a full bibliography that is not repro- 
duced in the translation, Andrew Marvell: 
Poet, Puritan, Patriot (1965; 2nd ed., 1968). 
‘literature of the 17th century 10:1149h 


Marwah, small hill in Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 
that is part of the traditional Islamic pilgrim- 
age route. 

-Islamic pilgrimage rituals 9:919e 


Marwan I ibn al-Hakam (623-685), father 
of the Marwanid Umayyad caliphs and him- 
self caliph for somewhat less than one year in 
684 and 685. He shored up the foundations of 
the Umayyad house at a time when it seemed 
as if they would be swept away and passed on 
intact to his son, ‘Abd al-Malik, the reins of a 
powerful central government. See also Mus- 
lim civil wars; Umayyads. 

-caliphal politics and tribal warfare 3:628b 
‘Umayyad caliphate rise 1:5b 


Marwan II (d. 750), last of the Umayyad ca- 
liphs to rule from Damascus. His father was a 
high-ranking governor. In 744, when the ca- 
liph Yazid III died, a period of civil war fol- 
lowed from which Marwan II emerged as ca- 
liph. Combatting rebellion, he suffered a de- 
feat in January 750 and in August was killed. 
-Umayyad decline and fall 3:63le 


Marwari, merchant caste of the southern In- 
dian subcontinent. 
-intercaste alliances for mutual aid 3:987a 


Marwari dialect: see Rajasthani language. 


marwysgafn (Welsh: “deathbed song”), reli- 
gious ode in which the poet, sensing the ap- 
proach of death, confesses his sins and prays 
for forgiveness. The marwysgafn was popular 
during the period of the Welsh court poets, 
called gogynfeirdd in the 12th-14th centuries. 
-bardic literary tradition 10:1114e 


Marx, Karl (Heinrich) 11:549 (b. May 5, 
1818, Trier, now in West Germany—d. 
March 14, 1883, London), revolutionist, soci- 
ologist, and economist, from whom the move- 
ment known as Marxism derives its name and 
many of its ideas. Together with Friedrich En- 
gels he published Manifest der kommunis- 
tischen Partei (1848), commonly known as 
The Communist Manifesto, declaring that all 
history had hitherto been a history of class 
struggles but that these would end with the 
coming victory of the working class. 

Abstract of text biography. Expelled from 
Prussia and France, Marx went to London in 
1849. He spent most of the remainder of his 
life there, studying in the British Museum. His 
most important theoretical work was Das 
Kapital (1867), an analysis of the economics 
of capitalism. He also became the leading 
spirit of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation, subsequently known as the First In- 
ternational. Most of his life was spent in poy- 
erty that was only partially alleviated by the 
benefactions of friends and relatives. After his 
death his unpublished writings were edited by 
Engels. His works were the intellectual basis 
of late 19th-century European socialism. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Bakunin’s doctrinal dispute 2:608d _ 
“economic study as affected by Marx 6:265c Ay. 
-Engels’ partnership and association 6:858f 
-Marxist writings and doctrines 11:553e 
-Paris Commune interpretation 7:668b 
-Proudhon’s opposition and results 15:13la 
-Vico’s intellectual influence 19:105¢ = 


Marx, Roberto Burle: see Burle Marx, 
Roberto. 


Marx, Wilhelm (b. Jan. 15, 1863, Cologne, 
now in West Germany—d. Aug. 5, 1946, 
Bonn), German statesman, leader of the Ro- 
man Catholic Centre Party, and twice chan- 
cellor of the Reich during the Weimar Repub- 
lic. Marx studied law and rose from a judge- 
ship to the presidency of the senate of the 
Court of Appeal at Berlin (1922). He founded 
and was first president of the Catholic Schools 
Organization (Diisseldorf, 1911) and became 
president of the People’s Union for Catholic 
Germany after World War I. 

After joining the Centre Party, Marx served 
as deputy in the Prussian Landtag (1899- 
1918) and the Reichstag (1910-32). From 
1921 to 1928, he was the party’s chairman and 
its leader in the Reichstag. He first served as 
chancellor from November 1923 until Decem- 
ber 1924, during which time his government 
secured the acceptance of the Dawes Plan for 
war reparations payments. After a period as 
prime minister of Prussia (February to April 
1925), Marx lost his bid for the presidency of 
the Reich to Paul-von Hindenburg. In May 
1926 he returned as chancellor but resigned in 
1928 after the successes of the Social Demo- 
crats. In December 1928 Marx resigned from 
the chairmanship of the Centre Party and 
withdrew from politics. 

-Weimar parliament instability 8:118b 


Marx Brothers, U.S. comedy team popular 
on stage, screen, and radio for 30 years, cele- 


Groucho, Harpo, and Chico Marx 
The Bettmann Archive 


brated for their inventive attacks on sanity 
and on the pompous and precise. Originally, 
five Marx brothers—Chico (Leonard; 1891- 
1961), Groucho (Julius; 1895?-1977), Gum- 
mo (Milton; 1894-1977), Harpo (Arthur; 
1893-1964), and Zeppo (Herbert; 1901- )— 
and their mother, Minnie, formed a vaudeville 
act around 1904 called ‘The Six Musical 
Mascots.” Although by 1918 they were re- 
ceiving top billing on the American stage, 
Gummo left the act. They were later billed as 
“The Four Nightingales,” and then as “The 
Four Marx Brothers.” Their first play on 
Broadway, Pll Say She Is (1924), was a huge 
success and was followed by The Cocoanuts 
(1925) and Animal Crackers (1928). The 
brothers initiated a series of screen comedies 
in the late 1920s. These, at first film versions 
of their stage successes, soon developed into a 
skillful cinematic blend of sight and verbal hu- 
mour. Among their best known pictures were 
The Cocoanuts (1929), Animal Crackers 
(1930), Monkey Business (1931), Duck Soup 
(1933), A Night at the Opera (1935), A Day at 
the Races (1937), and Room Service (1938). 
These films were characterized by perfect 
comic interplay between the brothers, with 
Groucho supplying a running commentary of 
pungent asides to the audience as counter- 
point to the frantic activities of the silent Har- 
po and the inarticulate Chico. Groucho, a 


_ master of the wisecrack and the non sequitur, | 
delivered in a surrealistic style, customarily 


ced with bent knees, gliding across the 


~ 


floor with a furtive air and casting predatory 
looks at women. The actress Margaret Du- 
mont, who was most often the recipient of 
these, played a statuesque lady whose aplomb 
was never disturbed by the amorous attacks 
of her admirer or by the chaos that the broth- 
ers created. Harpo played the harp (with great 
skill) and Chico the piano, on at least one oc- 
casion demolishing it as he played. A typical 
example of Marx Brothers dialogue is: 


Zeppo: The garbage man is here. 
Groucho: Tell him we don’t want any. 


In the late 1930s Zeppo became a theatrical 
agent, and Chico was a band leader during 
World War II. After the brothers disbanded 
their act in 1949, Groucho appeared indepen- 
dently in several motion pictures, wrote his 
memoirs, and achieved success as the quiz 
master on a long-lived television program 
called “You Bet Your Life.” 

‘humour manipulation of symbolism 9:7d 


Marxism 11;553, social and political doc- 
trine developed by Karl Marx (1818-83) in 
cooperation with Friedrich Engels and later 
systematized by some of Marx’s followers, 
especially Karl Kautsky. As a theory of ac- 
tion, Marxism found its major exponents in 
Lenin, Stalin, Leon Trotsky, and Mao Tse- 
tung. 

The text article covers the thought of Marx, 
German Marxism after Engels, Russian and 
Soviet Marxism, and variants of Soviet Marx- 
ism. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

applied Marxism 

-caste abolition after revolution 3:990g 

-Chilean development and party 

formation 4:257a 
-Chinese philosophical reconstruction 4:420e 
-Communist educational philosophy 

base 6:375g 
-Gotha Program and German 

Socialism 10:890b 
-Hitler’s view of Nazism’s enemies 8:967b 
-Mao and Chinese rejection of 

liberalism 11:465h 
-Mao’s operative ideology 4:291h 
-Plekhanov’s basis of Russian 

Marxism 14:569g 

property classification 15:50d passim to 52b 

‘religious results in Russia 6:159h 

-Sinification and Maoist development 4: 382d 

-trade unionism and Marxist 

' influence 18:564e 

-Troeltsch’s opinions on social 

aspects 18:715h 

philosophy 

-alienation and capitalism in 

economics 1:574b passim to 576e 

‘atheism and the Middle Ages 2:259b 

‘basic ideas and philosophic 

importance 14:269e passim to 272f 

-Bernstein’s revisionist Socialist 

ideas 2:868f 

-Brecht’s social and political art 3:152g 

-Buddhist influence theories 3:399h 

-bureaucratic theories of modern 

society 3:487h 
-classical economics influence on Marx 6:265c 
hers and mobility theories 16:946d passim to 
h 

-Communist ideology origins 4:1020a 

-contrast with Burkean conservatism 5:63f 

‘criticism of Idealism 9:193e 

-criticism’s canons of interpretation 2:88d 

cultural evolution and historical 

approach 4:658d 

-dialectical and other Materialism 11:61le 

‘economic base for classification of F 

society 16:955f 

-economic planning origins 6:256c 

-educational implications of 

philosophy 6:410g 

-Engels’ theoretical contributions 6:858f 

-evolutionary theories in anthropology 1:971b 

-Existential aspect of social theories 7:74d 

-Existentialist parallels and confluence 7:78e 

-Fascist synthesis of Marxist doctrine 7:185b 

-Hegelian philosophy criticism 8:736a 

-history as dialectical process 8:963c 

‘Hobson and Leninism 4:895h 

-human rights and the state 14:723e 

-ideology and false consciousness 9:195c 
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‘interest, abstinence, and labour theory of 
value 3:802a 
- Judeo-Christian linear historical 
views 4:552e 
‘labour and the distribution theory 5:905c 
-law in capitalist states 10:719b 
-Lenin’s theoretical works and 
practice 10:792e 
‘literary criticism and social role 10:1038a 
-Luxemburg’s opposition to Lenin 11:205b 
-messianic parallels 11:1019h 
‘moral philosophy’s genesis and 
effects 6:980b 
peasant role in revolutionary 
situation 8:1167b 
pee and social ideals 14:693c passim to 
-population theory in Communist 
thought 14:819d 
‘Reformation class struggle and 
economics 15:547f 
‘religion as opiate of people 15:605e 
‘religious and apocalyptic nature 15:598a 
‘religious theory applicability 15:620c 
‘revolution in Communist theory 15:788g 
‘Roman Catholic opposition 15:1001b 
-Sartre’s analysis in current milieu 16:257c 
-single party role definition 14:683e 
-socialism’s history and evolution 16:966c 
passim to 973h 
social science influence 16:987d 
‘social stratification theory 11:600g 
‘societal class distinctions 16:956h 
‘sociocultural change concepts 16:922f 
-sociological concepts 16:994f 
-Soviet legal and judicial evolution 17:314a 
‘state as means of exploitation 17:612g 
‘technology conceptions and theory 16:983d 
-technology’s value in socialism 18:22a 
-time flow as war of opposites 18:413a 
-Trotsky’s political career 18:717f 
-warfare causation theory 19:545a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
alienation of labour; bourgeoisie; classless 
society; dialectical materialism; dictatorship of 
the proletariat; labour theory of value; 
Lumpenproletariat; proletariat; revisionism; 
surplus value 


Marxist criticism, literary criticism that 
starts from the basic assumption of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels that art, philoso- 
phy, and religion are a “superstructure” graft- 
ed onto a society whose basic determination is 
economic. As a result, in times of stability, 
they reflect the interests, aspirations, and ra- 
tionalizations of the ruling class, and, in times 
of change, they may reflect the aspirations of 
the emergent social class that would displace 
the rulers. 

The Marxist approach is social rather than 
formal or aesthetic. The work of literature is a 
seismograph that registers the tremors and 
major shocks of civilization. Instead of being 
a static mirror image of the manners, dress, or 
attitudes of a particular society, it is a subtle 
reflector of the underlying dynamics of social 
changes in that society that are evolving at all 
times. 

Marxist criticism has been useful as a tech- 
nique for explaining various styles and for dis- 
covering insights into the society that pro- 
duced them. Marx and Engels left no work 
devoted particularly to literature, however, 
and their scattered remarks are directed to 
literature of the past written under feudalism 
or capitalism. They offered no prospectus on 
the literature of socialism. 

In post-Revolutionary Russia, attempts 
made in the 1920s to formulate a Marxist aes- 
thetic were wrecked by factional disputes. 
These disputes ended for a time in 1932 with 
the formal adoption of the vaguely defined 
doctrine of Socialist Realism (q.v.), and it was 
left to the bourgeois countries to develop 
Marxist criticism. 

In England and the U.S., it had its most nu- 
merous adherents in the 1920s and ’30s. Chris- 
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topher Caudwell’s Illusion and Reality (1937) 
applied the Marxist criterion to a study of En- 
glish literature. In the U.S. the approach was 
used by V.F. Calverton in The Newer Spirit 
(1925) and in The Liberation of American 
Literature (1932) and by Granville Hicks in 
The Great Tradition (1933). But the outstand- 
ing socially oriented work was Vernon L. Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American Thought 
(1927-30), the dominant literary history of the 
period. The greatest exponent of Marxist criti- 
cism is generally conceded to be the Hungari- 
an Gyorgy Lukacs, whose breadth of knowl- 
edge and extensive command of European 
literatures may be seen in such books as 
Goethe und seine Zeit (1947; “Goethe and His 
Time’’) and Essays iiber den Realismus (1947; 
Eng. trans., Studies in European Realism, 
1950). 


Marxsen, Eduard (1806-87), German or- 
ganist and composer, one of Brahms’s teach- 
ers. 

-Brahms’s musical education 3:107a 


Mary 11:560, (lived during the beginning of 
the Christian Era), the mother of Jesus, an ob- 
ject of veneration in the Christian Church 
since the apostolic age, and a favourite subject 
in art, music, and literature. 

Abstract of text biography. Mary is known 
from biblical references, which are, however, 
too sparse to construct a coherent biography. 
There has been a development of the doctrine 
of Mary that can be traced by titles that have 
been ascribed to her in the history of the 
Christian communions—guarantee of the in- 
carnation, virgin mother, second Eve, mother 
of God, ever virgin, immaculately conceived, 
and assumed into heaven. In addition to these 
prerogatives and titles given to her by Roman 
Catholic Christianity, Mary has achieved 
great cultural importance. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-church year incarnation cycle 4:606a 
-Eastern Orthodox doctrine 6:144d 
- Jesus’ acceptance by his family 10:149d 
-Nestorius’ position on Marian 
theology 12:1057h 
-Orthodox icon theology 4:503b 
‘patristic Christological controversy 13:1084g 
-Roman Catholic dogma 15:994c 
-veneration in Christianity 19:1016e 
- Western and Eastern Christian doctrine 
4:482c; illus. 


Mary, or MARY TUDOR (b. March, 1496—d. 
June 24, 1533, Westhorpe, Suffolk), English 
princess, the third wife of King Louis XII of 
France; she was the sister of England’s King 
Henry VIII (ruled 1509-47) and the grand- 
mother of Lady Jane Grey, who was queen of 
England for nine days in 1553. 

Mary’s father, King Henry VII (ruled 1485- 
1509) betrothed her to Archduke Charles (lat- 
er the Holy Roman emperor Charles VY) in 
1507. In 1514, however, political considera- 
tions caused King Henry VIII to renounce 
this engagement and arrange a match between 
his beautiful, charming sister, Mary, and 
Louis XII, a broken man of 52. Since Mary 
was already in love with Charles Brandon, Ist 
duke of Suffolk, she made Henry promise that 
after Louis died she would be allowed to wed 
the man of her choice. 

The marriage with Louis took place on Oct. 
9, 1514, and Mary treated her husband with 
affection until he died on January 1 of the fol- 
lowing year. Before Henry or Louis’ succes- 
sor, King Francis I, could involve her in 
another political marriage, Mary secretly wed 
Suffolk in Paris, probably in late February. 
Henry was infuriated at the news, but Suffolk 
regained the King’s favour by offering him a 
large sum of money. One of Mary’s daughters 
py Suffolk became the mother of Lady Jane 

rey. 


Mary, oblast (administrative region), south- 
eastern Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 


with an area of 51,100 sq mi (132,400 sq km), 
It includes the basins of the Murgab and 
Tedzhen rivers, which diminish in the Kara- 
Kum Desert in the north. In the south, on the 
Iranian and Afghanistan frontiers, are spurs of 
the Selseleh-ye Safid Kih (Paropamisus 
Mountains). The climate is continental and 
dry. The economy is based on irrigated 
agriculture, particularly cotton cultivation, in 
the Murgab and Tedzhen oases and along the 
Karakumsky Kanal; the breeding of Karakul 
sheep in the desert; and the large Mayskoye 
and Shatlyk natural-gas deposits, discovered 
in the Murgab area in the 1960s. The cities are 
Mary, the oblast centre, Bayram-Ali, Iolotan, 
and Tedzhen. In 1970 the population was one- 
third urban. Pop. (1970) 622,000. 


Mary, city and administrative centre of Mary 
oblast (region), Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republic, on the Murgab River, at the inter- 
section of the Karakumsky Kanal and 
the Krasnovodsk-Tashkent railway. It was 
founded in 1884 on the site of a former Turk- 
men fort, 19 mi (30 km) west of the ruined city 
of Merv, and was known by that name until 
1937. It is now a transport junction and has 
various light and food industries. A large gas- 
fired power station and a plastic works were 
under construction in the early 1970s. Pop. 
(1970) 61,738. 
37°36’ N, 61°50’ E 
-geography, transportation, and 

industry 18:799f passim to 80le 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 


Mary, English translation of MASHENKA 
(1926), novel by the Russian writer Vladimir 
Nabokov. 
-autobiographical and personal 

elements 12:804f 


Mary, Queen of Scots 11:564 (b. Dec. 8, 
1542, Linlithgow Palace, West Lothian— 
d. Feb. 8, 1587, Fotheringhay Castle, 
Northamptonshire), Mary Stuart, controver- 
sial Scottish queen, was put to death by her 
cousin Queen Elizabeth I of England, who 
considered Mary a threat to her throne. 
Abstract of text biography. Mary inherited 
the throne soon after birth and grew up in 
France. Her return to Scotland in 1561 was 
unwelcome to many, particularly because 
Mary was a Roman Catholic. In 1565 she 
married the widely hated Lord Darnley, who 
was murdered two years later. The Scottish 
nobles then imprisoned Mary; she escaped 
and fled to England, where Queen Elizabeth, 
fearing that Mary, who was next in line for the 
English throne, would attempt to seize power, 
held her as a prisoner for 18 years and finally 
had her executed. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Catholic intrigue and execution 3:1035d 
-diplomatic implications of marriage 6:1087c 
-Elizabeth I’s reign and conflicts 6:727b 
-English residence and rebellions 3:227d 
-golf distinction and support 8:242h 
‘John Knox and Scottish Reformation 10:496d 
‘marriages, abdication, and death 10:21h 
-Reformation in Scotland 15:554h 
‘reign and accomplishments 3:238b 


Mary I of England 11:563 (b. Feb. 18, 
1516, Greenwich, Eng.—d. Nov. 17, 1558, 
London), the first queen to rule England in 
her own right, was known as Bloody Mary for 
her persecution of Protestants in an attempt 
to restore Roman Catholicism in England. 
Abstract of text biography. As a child 
Mary was a pawn in England’s international 
rivalries, being offered in marriage to various 
sovereigns. When her father, Henry VIII, 
married Anne Boleyn in 1534, ‘Anne persecut- 
ed Mary. After becoming queen in 1553, 
Mary restored Catholicism as the state reli- 
gion, married king Philip II of Spain in 1554, 
and persecuted Protestants. She lost populari- 
ty, and none of her efforts survived her. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Anglican Church persecutions 15:554g 
‘birth, reign, and accomplishments 3:222g 


-Charles V’s marriage plan and failure 4:50d 
-Charles V’s negotiation of marriage 6:1087d 
-copyright law historical development 5:153f 
-Counter-Reformation efforts 15:1012c 
-Cranmer heresy trial and execution 5:238b 
-disestablishment of Anglican Church 4:593f 
-Elizabeth’s traumatic youth 6:726b 

-Henry VIII’s succession problem 8:770g 
-Irish Catholicism resurgence 3:286h; map 289 
‘Knox and Scottish Reformation 10:495g 
-Protestants’ forcible reunion to Pope 15:110g 


Mary II (b. April 30, 1662, London—d. Dec. 
28, 1694, London), queen of England (ruled 
1689-94) and wife of King William III. As the 
daughter of King James II (ruled 1685-88), 
she made it possible for her Dutch husband to 
become ruler of England after he had 
overthrown James’s government. Although 


Mary II, detail of an oil painting after 
Willem Wissing (1656-1687); in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


her father and mother were converts to Ro- 
man Catholicism, Mary was brought up a 
Protestant. In November 1677 she was mar- 
ried to her cousin William of Orange, stad- 
holder of Holland and champion of Protes- 
tantism in Europe. She then settled in Hol- 
land. Her inability to bear children and Wil- 
liam’s infidelity made the early years of her 
marriage unhappy, but eventually they 
became a devoted couple. 

During the quarrel (1687-88) between James 
II and William over James’s pro-Catholic 
policies, Mary felt it her religious duty to side 
with her husband, Hence, she agreed to sup- 
port William’s invasion of England in Novem- 
ber 1688. James fled the country in December, 
and two months later Mary arrived in Lon- 
don. At once Mary rejected proposals that she 
become sole ruler to the exclusion of her hus- 
band, and on April 11, 1689, she and William 
were crowned joint sovereigns of England. 
While her husband was directing military 
campaigns in Ireland and on the Continent, 
Mary administered the government in her own 
name, but she relied entirely on his advice. In 
the periods when William was in England she 
willingly retired from politics. 

Mary enjoyed great popularity, and her 
Dutch tastes had a marked influence on En- 
glish pottery, garden layout, and interior 
decoration. She never settled down happily to 
life in England, however, and continued to be 
deeply troubled by her estrangement from her 
deposed father. Mary died of smallpox at the 
age of 32. H.W. Chapman’s Mary II, Queen 
of England was published in 1953. 

‘joint rule with William IIT 3:248f 


Mary, Gospel of, Gnostic-influenced apoc- 
ryphal gospel of the early Christian era not 
accepted into the New Testament canon. 
-Gnostic sacred texts 8:217g 

Mary, Society of: see Marianists; Marist 
Fathers. 


Net! Atoll (Phoenix Islands): see Canton 
Sep r 

Maryborough, city, southeastern eer 

land, Australia, 20 mi (32 km) too 


mouth of Mary River. Founded in 1843 and 
named for Mary, the wife of Gov. Sir Charles 
Fitz Roy, it was proclaimed a town (when it 
was primarily a wool-shipping point) in 1861 
and became a city in 1905. It developed as a 
marketing centre for a mixed farming region, 
Manufactures include boats, heavy machin- 
ery, locomotives, and furniture. Maryborough 
is linked by rail to Urangan, its nearest deep- 
water port, and there are seaside resorts at 
nearby Wide Bays and Hervey. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 19,304. 

25° 3549, lo 2n405 6 

-map, Australia 2:400 

Maryborough, city, central Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, on the Pyrenees Highway. and connect- 
ed by rail to Melbourne (southeast). Located 
on the north slopes of the Eastern Highlands 
and originating (1839) as a sheep run known 
as Simson’s or Charlotte Plains, the town was 
founded in 1854 during a gold rush. Renamed 
after the wife or the Irish birthplace of the lo- 
cal police commissioner, it was proclaimed a 
municipality in 1857. Maryborough is the 
market for a district of grain and stock farm- 
ing and is a lumbering and a manufacturing 
centre. It was declared a city in 1961. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 7,469. 

37°03’ S, 143°45’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

Maryborough (Ireland): see Portlaoise. 


Maryborough Basin, geological depression, 
Queensland, Australia. 
-formation, relief, and composition 2:387d 


Mary Gregory glass, U.S.-made glass pro- 
duced toward the end of the 19th century in 


Mary Gregory glass pitcher, the Boston 
and Sandwich Glass Company, 
Sandwich, Mass., c. 1880; in the 
Sandwich Glass Museum, Mass. 


By courtesy of the Sandwich Glass Museum 


imitation of the then popular English cameo 
glass. Mary Gregory was an employee in the 
decorating department of the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Company in Sandwich, Mas- 
sachusetts, Both transparent and coloured, 
the glass was decorated with white enamel de- 
signs that were painted on the surface instead 
of being carved, as the genuine cameo glass 
was. Such cheap copying of the real cameo 
glass eventually ruined the market for both 
the genuine and the copies alike, since the 
greatest part of the English genuine cameo 
glass produced in the 1880s was exported to 
the U.S 


Mary Jane (marihuana): see cannabis. 


Mary Kathleen, mining town, northwest 
Queensland, Australia, in the Selwyn Range. 
In 1954, a major deposit of uranium ore was 
discovered there, near the Corella River. The 


town, named after the wife of Norman McCo- 
~nachy, who, with Clem Walton, discovered 


the ores, was built to house workers and their 
families; a processing at was completed 
and production begun in 1958. The closest 
railhead is Cloncurry (38 mi [61 km] ak 


Upon, expiry (1963) of the original U.K 


_ Energy Commission's aonusch, the 


town was placed “in mothballs,”’ only a token 
maintenance force remaining in residence. 
20°49’ S, 140°02' E 

Maryland 11:565, Middle Atlantic state and 
one of the original 13 states of the U.S. Occu- 
pying an area of 10,577 sq mi (27,394 sq km), 
it is bounded by Pennsylvania (north), by 
Delaware (northeast), by the Atlantic Ocean 
(east), by Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia (south), and by West Virginia (west). 
Its capital is Annapolis. Pop. (1980) 4,- 
216,446. 

The text article, after a brief survey of the 
state, covers its history, natural and human 
landscape, people, economy, administration, 
social conditions, and cultural life and institu- 
tions. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Appalachian geology, history, and 

ecology 1:1016a 

-area and population, table 1 18:927 
-Civil War battle activity 4:676a 
‘colonial control change 18:948a; maps 
-colonial political power and economic 

concentrations 18:951d passim to 952c 

-map, United States 18:908 
-pre-Revolution political and economic 

upheaval 18:954h 

‘tobacco production since colonial 

times 18:464f 
‘town morphology and comparison 18:920b 


Maryland County, administrative division 
(since 1857) of southeastern Liberia, separat- 
ed from the Ivory Coast by the Cavalla River. 
Named for the Maryland State Colonization 
Society, which sponsored a settlement of freed 
slaves at Harper (q.v.), its seat, in 1833, it has 
an area of 1,675 sq mi (4,338 sq km), mainly 
inhabited by the Grebo people. Timber and 
rubber are the chief exports. Latest pop. est. 
67,809. 

-area and population table 10:853 

-map, Liberia 10:852 


Marylebone Cricket Club, former govern- 
ing body of cricket, founded in London in 
1787. Marylebone soon became the leading 
cricket club in England and, eventually, the 
world authority on laws. The mcc headquar- 
ters are at Lord’s Cricket Ground in London. 
The Cricket Council is now the final arbiter in 
England, as are boards of control in other 
countries, with the International Cricket Con- 
ference exercising advisory jurisdiction over 
world cricket affairs. 

‘tennis rule standardization 18:131d 


Mary Magdalene, Saint, referred to in the 
Gospels aS MARY OF MAGDALA, a village on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee near Ti- 
berias, now Teverya, Israel (fl. Ist century AD, 
Palestine), one of Jesus’ most celebrated disci- 
ples, famous, according to Mark 16:9-10 and 
John 20:14-17, for being the first person to 
see the resurrected Christ. The unchallenged 
facts about her life establish that Jesus 
cleansed her of seven demons (Luke 8:2 and 
Mark 16:9), probably implying that he cured 
her of a physical disorder rather than the 
popular notion that he freed her of sins. She 
was one of the women who accompanied and 
aided Jesus in Galilee (Luke 8:1-2), and all 
four canonical Gospels attest that she wit- 
nessed Jesus’ crucifixion and burial; John 
19:25-26 further notes that she stood by the 
cross, near the Virgin Mary and the uniden- 
tified Apostle whom Jesus loved. Having seen 
where Jesus was buried (Mark 15:47), she 
went with two other women on Easter morn- 
ing to the tomb to anoint the corpse. Finding 
the tomb empty, Mary ran to the disciples. 
She returned with St. Peter, who, astonished, 
left her. Christ then appeared to Mary and, 
according to John 20:17, instructed her to tell 
the Apostles that he was ascending to God. 
The Gospels reveal her to be of practical 
character. Origen and other early textual in- 
terpreters usually viewed her as distinct from 
the mystical Mary of Bethany, who anointed 


_ Jesus’ feet and wiped them with her hair (John 


12:3-7), and from the penitent woman whose 
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sins Jesus pardoned for anointing him in a like 
fashion (Luke 7:37-48), The Eastern Church 
also distinguishes between the three, but after 
they were identified as one and the same by 
Pope St. Gregory I the Great, Mary Magda- 
lene’s cult flourished in the West. This identifi- 
cation has since been challenged, and modern 
scholars feel that the three women are dis- 
tinct. Mary’s feast day is July 22. 

Gnostics, pre-Christians and early Christians 
who believed that matter is evil and redemp- 
tion is attained by an enlightened elite through 
faith alone, regarded her as a medium of se- 
cret revelation, so described in their Gospel of 
Mary, Gospel of Philip, and Pistis Sophia. Ac- 
cording to Eastern tradition, she accompanied 
St. John the Evangelist to Ephesus (near mod- 
ern Selcuk, Tur.), where she died and was 
buried. French tradition spuriously claims 
that she evangelized Provence (now south- 
eastern France) and spent her last 30 years in 
an Alpine cavern. Medieval legend relates that 
she was John’s wife. H.C. Koehler’s English 
translation of Peter Ketter’s Magdalene Ques- 
tion appeared in 1935, followed by H. Han- 
sel’s Maria-Magdalena-Legende (1937; “The 
Mary Magdalene Legend”’). 


Mary of Burgundy (b. Feb. 13, 1457, Brus- 
sels—d. March 27, 1482, Bruges), duchess of 
Burgundy (1477-82) whose crucial marriage 
in 1477 to the archduke Maximilian (later 
Maximilian I), heir to the Habsburgs of 
Austria, resulted in Habsburg control of the 
Netherlands. 

Mary was the daughter and heiress of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and his 
wife Isabella. In 1476 she was betrothed to 
Maximilian (son of the Holy Roman emperor 
Frederick III), one of the many suitors at- ~ 
tracted by her title to the Burgundian succes- 
sion. When her father died in battle at Nancy 
on Jan. 5, 1477, Louis XI of France invaded 
the Burgundian territories of Franche-Comté, 
Burgundy, Picardy, and Artois (all now in 
France). Mary then called a meeting of the 
States General (delegates of the provinces of 
the Netherlands) at Ghent, where she was 
forced to grant the Grand Privilége on Feb. 
11, 1477, undoing the substantial unification 
of the Netherlands accomplished by her Bur- 
gundian predecessors. After the agreement at 
Ghent, which empowered the States General 
to meet whenever they wished and strength- 
ened provincial autonomy, the provinces 
agreed to give limited military support to 
Maximilian and Mary in their fight against the 
French. But on April 3 two of Mary’s minis- 
ters, Guillaume Hugonet and Guy d’Humber- 
court, were executed for alleged connivance 
with France. 

Louis XI meanwhile demanded that Mary 
marry his son, the future Charles VIII of 
France, prompting Maximilian to send a 
proxy to her at Bruges on April 21, 1477, and 
marry her on August 18 at Ghent. Through 
the marriage, control of Franche-Comté, Ar- 
tois, and the Netherlands eventually passed to 
the Habsburgs; when Mary and Maximilian’s 
son, Philip the Handsome, married Joan the 
Mad, heiress to Castile and Aragon (1496), 
Spain also became part of the Habsburg do- 
minion. 

‘hunting fondness and adeptness 9:47g 
-Low Countries political relation 11:139h 


Mary of Lorraine, also known as MARY OF 
GUISE (b. Nov. 22, 1515, Bar-le-Duc, Lorraine, 

Fr.—d. June 11, 1560, Edinburgh), regent of 
Scotland for her daughter, Mary Stuart, dur- 
ing the early years of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. A Roman Catholic, she pursued pro- 
French policies that involved her in civil war 
with Scotland’s Protestant nobles. Mary was 
the eldest child of Claude de Lorraine, duc 
de Guise. By her first marriage, to Louis d’Or- 
léans, 2nd duc de Longueville, on Aug. 4, 
1534, she had one son, Francois, 3rd duc de 
Longueville. Widowed in 1537, she married 
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King James V of Scotland in 1538, but he died 
on Dec. 14, 1542, a few days after the birth of 
their daughter, Mary Stuart. In April 1554, 
James, 2nd earl of Arran, resigned, and Mary 
of Lorraine replaced him as regent for her 12- 
year-old daughter. At first she reconciled the 


Mary of Lorraine, detail of an oil painting 
by an unknown artist; in Hardwick Hall, 
Derbyshire 


By courtesy of the National Trust, Hardwick Hall; 
photograph, R. Wilsher 


religious factions under her rule, arranging, 
with Protestant support, her daughter’s mar- 
riage in 1558 to the Dauphin (later King Fran- 
cis II) of France. Apparently, however, pres- 
sure from France caused her to abandon her 
policy of religious toleration and to attempt 
the suppression of Protestantism in Scotland. 
By initiating legal proceedings against a num- 
ber of reformist preachers in 1559; she 
sparked an uprising at Perth. The Protestant 
lords then drove Mary from Edinburgh and 
on Oct. 21, 1559, proclaimed that she was 
deposed. With French assistance she recap- 
tured Edinburgh, but an English Army helped 
the Protestants by besieging Leith in April 
1560. The ailing regent took refuge in Edin- 
burgh castle and on her deathbed urged the 
nobles of both parties to dismiss the armies of 
France and England and pledge to support 
her daughter. Her wishes were fulfilled soon 
after her death, but ultimately the Catholic 
Mary Stuart proved unable to rule Protestant 
Scotland. 

- political intrigues with France 3:238b 


Mary of Magdala: see Mary Magdalene, 
Saint. 


Mary of Modena (b. MARIE BEATRICE D’ESTE, 
Oct. 5, 1658, Modena, Italy—d. May 7, 1718, 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Fr.), second wife of 
King James II of England; it was presumably 


Mary of Modena, detail of an oil painting 
by Willem Wissing, c. 1685; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


on her inducement that James fled England 
during the Glorious Revolution of 1688. The 
daughter of Alfonso ITV, duke of Modena, she 
grew up a devout Roman Catholic. The 
match with James was arranged through 


French diplomatic channels; they were mar- 
ried by proxy in September 1673, and she ar- 
rived in England in November. Although the 
English public regarded her as an agent of 
French and papal interests, her influence on 
her Roman Catholic husband’s political 
thinking appears to have been negligible. 
Between 1675 and 1682 she gave birth to five 
children, none of whom survived. When her 
second son, James Francis Edward, was born 
on June 10, 1688, it was widely, and falsely, 
rumoured that the child was not really hers 
but had been imposed upon the nation to en- 
sure a Catholic succession to the throne. This 
suspicion gave the Protestant ruler William of 
Orange, stadholder of Holland, a pretext to 
invade England in November 1688. Mary es- 
caped to France with her son on December 
11, and James followed shortly afterward. 
Carola Oman’s Mary of Modena was pub- 
lished in 1963. 


Mary of Teck, christened MARY AUGUSTA 
LOUISE OLGA PAULINE CLAUDINE AGNES (b. 
May 26, 1867, London—d. March 24, 1953, 
London), queen consort of King George V of 
Great Britain and the mother of kings Edward 
VIII (afterward duke of Windsor) and George 
VI. She was a member of the royal house of 


Wiirttemberg and a great-granddaughter of. 


George III of Great Britain. 

In 1891 Mary became engaged to Albert Vic- 
tor, duke of Clarence (elder son of the Prince 
of Wales, afterward King Edward VID), but 
he died a few weeks before the marriage was 
to have taken place. Later, she was engaged 
and, on July 6, 1893, married to the Duke’s 
younger brother, George, duke of York, 
pan of Wales from 1901 and king from 

910. 

Her intellect, good sense, and artistic taste 
fitted her to be the wife of a sovereign, and her 
concern with the welfare of servicemen in 
World Wars I and II helped to make her 
popular with all classes of the British people. 


Mary of the Incarnation, the name in reli- 
gion of BARBE-JEANNE AVRILLOT, MME ACARIE 
(b. Feb. 26, 1566, Paris—d. April 18, 1618, 
Pontoise, Fr.), mystic whose activity and in- 
fluence in religious affairs inspired most of the 
leading French ecclesiastics of her time. Al- 
though she wished to be a nun, her parents in- 
sisted that she marry (1582) Pierre Acarie, vi- 
comte de Villemore. The couple had six chil- 
dren, four of whom took religious vows. 

With the aid of King Henry IV of France and 
his wife, Marie de Médicis, she brought the 
Carmelite nuns to Paris, leading to the intro- 
duction into France in 1604 of the Discalced 
Carmelites, an order of meditative, cloistered 
nuns. She helped to reform the French Bene- 
dictine convents and worked for the expansion 
of the Ursulines, the first order of nuns dedi- 
cated to the education of girls. She en- 
couraged her cousin Cardinal Pierre de Bé- 
rulle to found (1611) the Oratory, a congrega- 
tion of priests that played an important part 
in the religious development of France in the 
17th century. ; 

After Pierre’s death (1613), she entered the 
Carmelite convent at Amiens, Fr., where she 
made her vows in 1615, taking the name of 
Mary of the Incarnation. In 1616 she was 
transferred to the convent at Pontoise, and 
she died there on Easter. She was beatified in 
1791 by Pope Pius VI, and her feast day is 
April 18. 


Mary Poppins (1964), Walt Disney film 
adaptation of the children’s story of the same 
name by Pamela L. Travers. 
basis and significance 5:897f 


Mary’s Peak, Coast Ranges, Oregon, U.S. 
44°30’ N, 123°33’ W 

-location and elevation distinction 13:673b 
Marysville, city, seat (1850) of Yuba Coun- 
ty, north central California, U.S., in the Cen- 
tral Valley, at the junction of the Feather and 
Yuba rivers. It was established as a trading 
post in 1842 by Theodore Cordua on land 


leased from Capt. John Sutter. The site was 
purchased in 1849 by Charles Covillaud, who 
laid out the town and named it for his wife, 
Mary. Stimulated by the gold rush and con- 
nected to Sacramento by river steamer, it 
grew as a miners’ supply depot and collection 
point. Following a controversy over hydraulic 
mining, large dikes were built (after 1875) to 
protect the city from flooding. It became a 
trade centre for a mixed farming (especially 
peach-orchard) region. There was some indus- 
trial development after World War II. Yuba 
(junior) College was established in 1927. A 
Chinese section with the Bok Kai Temple re- 
mains from the mining era. Beale Air Force 
Base (1942) is 15 mi (24 km) east. Inc, 1851. 
Pop. (1980) 9,898. 

39°09’ N, 121°35’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Mary Tudor (queen of England): see Mary I 
of England. 


Maryville, city, northwest Missouri, U.S., 
seat (1845) of Nodaway County, north of St. 
Joseph. Founded in 1845, it was named after 
Mary Graham, the first girl born there. The 
community’s agricultural-based economy de- 
pends on corn (maize), wheat, and livestock. 
Maryville is the seat of Northwest Missouri 
State College (established 1905). The first in- 
corporation (1856) was annulled, and the city- 
was re-incorporated in 1869. Pop. (1970) 


40°21’ N, 94°52’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 


Maryville, city, seat (1795) of Blount Coun- 
ty, eastern Tennessee, U.S., south of Knox- 
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Restored log cabin where Sam Houston taught school, 
near Maryville, Tenn. 
Dean Stone 


ville, and a gateway to Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. The settlement was es- 
tablished in 1790 around Ft. Craig (built in 
1785). It was named for the wife of William 
Blount, governor of the Territory of the Unit- 
ed States South of the River Ohio. A few 
miles northeast of the city is a restored log 
cabin (1794) where Sam Houston, who later 
became president of the Republic of Texas, 
taught school in 1812. Maryville College was 
founded in 1819. In 1910 the first of a series of 
power dams was begun on the nearby Little 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. The pur- 
chase of these dams by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America led to the procurement of 
land north of Maryville for a plant site. This 
area was incorporated as Alcoa (q.v.) in 1919. 
The city’s economy now depends mainly on 
the aluminum industry. Other activities in- 
clude agriculture (wheat and fruit) and the 
manufacture of wood products, textiles, and 
clothing. —= 
Maryville’s original 1837 charter was dis- 
solved in 1879; it was reincorporated in 1907. 
Pop. (1970) 13,808. 
35°46’ N, 83°58’ W 
marzipan, confection of crushed almonds, 
sugar, and whites of eggs, often shaped into 
various forms. 
-candy production and ingredients 4:1084a 


Marziiq, also transliterated MURZUK, Oasis of — 
‘Awbari muhdfazah (governorate), southwest- 


ern Libya, on the northern edge of the Idehan 
Marzigq, a “sand sea.” An ancient assembly 
place for caravans to Lake Chad and the Ni- 
ger River, it was the traditional capital of the 
Fezzan province (16th-19th centuries) and a 
centre of the Arab slave and arms trade. Once 
called the Paris of the Desert, it was a base for 
Saharan explorers, including Frederick Hor- 
nemann in 1798 and Gustav Nachtigal in 
1870-71, After the caravan tracks closed and 
motor and air travel began, Marziiq declined. 
Extensive ruins remain, including the old 
Turkish fort. The Italian fort now serves as a 
police station. The town is linked to Sabha, 85 
mi (137 km) northeast, by sand tract and re- 
mains a local trade centre. Its women’s mar- 
ket deals in garden and animal products and 
handicrafts, Pop. (1972 est.) area, 93,714. 
25°55’ N, 13°55’ E 
‘map, Libya 10:877 
Masaccio 11:570, real name TOMMASO DI 
GIOVANNI DI SIMONE GuIpDI (b. Dec. 21, 1401, 
Castel San Giovanni di Altura, Italy—d. au- 
tumn 1428, Rome), one of the most important 
Florentine painters of the early Renaissance, 
who introduced Humanism into his art, put- 
ting man and the world at the centre of his 
works as distinct from the theocentric ap- 
proach common in the Middle Ages. 
Abstract of text biography. In 1417 Ma- 
saccio moved to Florence, where he enrolled 
in the Arte dei Medici e Speziali in 1422. In 
1422 he painted a triptych in the church of S. 
Giovenale in Cascia at Reggello (near Flor- 
ence). His second known work, completed in 
1424, is “Madonna and Child with St. Anne.” 
A fresco celebrating the consecration of the 
church of Sta. Maria del Carmine done by 
Masaccio was destroyed at the end of the 16th 
century. In 1426 he painted a large altarpiece 
for a chapel in the church of Sta. Maria del 
Carmine in Pisa. Between 1424 and 1428, he, 
Masolino, and Filippino Lippi painted the 
frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel in the church 
of Sta. Maria del Carmine in Florence. He 
then went to Rome and continued to work 
there with Masolino. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Lippi’s artistic antecedents 10:1022f 
-murals, altarpiece, and influence 19:397g 
-“‘Tribute Money, The,” fresco, illus., 19: Visual 
Arts, Western, Plate [X 


Masada, Hebrew HorvoT MEZADA (meaning 
“ruins of Masada’), ancient mountaintop for- 


Excavations of Roman-Jewish remains at Masada, Israel 
G. Glase—Ostman Agency 


tress in southeast Israel, site of the Jews’ last 
stand against the Romans i in the revolt of AD 
66-73. The name means “stronghold, for- 
tress.” Masada occupies the entire top of a 

great mesa near the southeast coast of the 
Dead Sea. The boat-shaped mountain towers 
1,424 ft (434 m) above the level of the Dead 
‘Sea. It has a summit area of about 18 ac (7 
ha). Some authorities hold that the site was 


settled at the time of the First Temple (c. 900° 


: BC), but Masada is renowned for the palaces 


‘ia 


and fortifications of Herod the Great, king of 
Judaea under the Romans (ruled 37-4 sc), 
ao its resistance to the Roman siege in AD 

Although first fortified by the Hasmonean 
king Alexander Jannaeus (ruled 103-76 Bc), 
Herod was the chief builder of Masada. His 
constructions included two ornate palaces 
(one of them on three levels), heavy walls, and 
aqueducts, which brought water to cisterns 
holding nearly 200,000 gal (750,000 1). After 
Herod’s death (4 Bc), Masada was captured 
by the Romans, but the Jewish Zealots, a sect 
that staunchly opposed domination by Rome, 
took it by surprise in AD 66. 

Following the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple (ap 70), the Masada 
garrison—the last remnant of Jewish rule in 
Palestine—refused to surrender and was be- 
sieged by the Roman legion X Fretensis. It 
took the Roman army of almost 15,000, 
fighting a defending force of less than 1,000, 
including women and children, almost two 
years to subdue the fortress. The besiegers 
built a sloping ramp to attack the stronghold, 
which fell only after the Romans fired the de- 
fenders’ wooden walls, The Zealots, however, 
preferred death to enslavement, and the con- 
querors found that the defenders, led by Elea- 
zar ben Jair, had taken their own lives (April 
15, AD 73). Only seven women and children— 
who had hidden in a water conduit—survived 
to tell the tale. Masada was briefly reoccupied 
by the Jews in the 2nd century AD and was the 
site of a Byzantine church in the 5th—-6th cen- 
turies. Thereafter, it was abandoned until the 
20th century, except for a brief interval during 
the Crusades; the Arabs called the mountain 
as-Sabba (The Accursed). 

A general survey of the ruins was made by 
Israeli archaeologists in 1955-56, and the en- 
tire mountaintop was excavated by Yigael 
Yadin in 1963-65, assisted by thousands of 
volunteers from around the world. The de- 
scriptions of the Roman-Jewish historian 
Josephus, until then the only detailed source 
of Masada’s history, were found to be ex- 
tremely accurate; the palaces, storehouses, 
defense works, and Roman camps and siege 
works were all revealed and cleared. A syna- 
gogue and ritual bath discovered there are the 
earliest yet found in Palestine. Among the 
most interesting discoveries is a group of pot- 
sherds inscribed with Hebrew personal names. 
These may be lots cast by the last defenders to 
determine who should die first. 

In the 20th century, Masada has become a 
symbol of Jewish national heroism, and the 
difficult ascent is regularly performed by Is- 
raeli youth groups. It is now one of Israel’s 
most popular tourist attractions. Arkia, Isra- 
el’s inland airline, provides regular service to a 
small airfield on the adjacent Dead Sea plain. 
31°19’ N, 35°21’ E 
-biblical archaeology of site 15:618c 
-Dead Sea in Jewish history 5:524g 
‘synagogue style 10:203c 


Masaddiq, Mohammad (Iranian political 
leader): see Mosaddeq, Mohammad. 


Masahiro, Abe: see Abe Masahiro. 


Zebras in the Masai Amboseli Game Reserve, Kenya 
John Lewis Stage—Photo Researchers 


665 Masai Amboseli Game Reserve 


Masai, also spelled MAASAI, nomadic pasto- 
ralists of East Africa. They are tall and slen- 
der with good features and well-defined noses. 
The heads of women and of married and un- 
initiated men are shaved. Masai is essentially a 
linguistic term, referring to speakers of this 
Sudanic language. These include the pastoral 
Masai who range along the Great Rift Valley 
of Kenya and Tanzania, numbering about 
115,000, the Samburu (22,000) of Kenya, and 
the semipastoral Arusha (68,000) and Bara- 
guyu or Kwafi (20,000) of Tanzania. 


—s 


Masai woman from Kenya 
E. Aubert de la Rue 


The pastoral Masai are fully nomadic, wan- 
dering in bands throughout the year and sub- 
sisting almost entirely on the produce of their 
herds. Their kraal, consisting of a large circu- 
lar thornbush fence around a ring of mud- 
dung houses, holds four to eight families and 
their herds. Polygyny is common among older 
men; wife lending occurs between men of the 
same age-set. Marriage involves a substantial 
bride-price in livestock. 

The Masai have a number of patrilineal clans 
grouped into two classes, or moieties. The 
basic institution of social integration, howev- 
er, is the system of age-sets. Under this system 
groups of the same age are initiated (circum- 
cised) into adult life during the same open- 
initiation period; the age-set thus formed is a 
permanent grouping, lasting the life of its 
members. They move up through a hierarchy 
of grades, each lasting approximately 15 
years, including those of junior warriors, se- 
nior warriors, and junior elders, until they 
become senior elders authorized to make deci- 
sions for the tribe. Masai society is remark- 
ably egalitarian; slaves have never been kept. 

Ceremonial events are directed by a ritual 
expert (oloiboni) who, although he has no 
political power, is religious head of his tribe. 
‘economic and social position 17:1028g 
-Kenya attraction and distinction 10:423b 
-migration area and grazing warfare 6:96f 
-numbers, tribal affiliations, and culture 6:109g 
-puberty rite practices 7:20la 


Masai Amboseli Game Reserve, in south- 
ern Kenya, east central Africa, lies just north- 


Masai language 666 


west of Kilimanjaro (19,340 ft [5,895 m]). It 
has an area of 1,259 sq mi (3,261 sq km) and 
was established in 1948. The reserve is situat- 
ed at about 4,000 ft above sea level and con- 
sists of grasslands, swamps, springs, and 
acacia forests, which are shared by the herds 
of the Masai tribe and by wildlife, notably the 
rhinoceros. Other wild animals include ele- 
phants, buffalo, wildebeests, zebras, giraffes, 
lions, cheetahs, leopards, and varied birdlife. 
Competition between wildlife and cattle for 
limited water supplies has posed a major 
problem, but some water is transported into 
the area. The park’s headquarters are at 
Nairobi. 

-map, Kenya 10:424 ‘ 


Masai language: see Nilotic languages. 


Masaka, town and district, southern Ugan- 

da, East Africa. The town, near the north- 

western shore of Lake Victoria, is a trade and 

agriculture centre. Pop. (latest census) town, 
> 

-map, Uganda 18:826 

-population density map 18:828 

‘transportation, area, and population 
descriptions 18:830e; table 828 


Masakin (Tunisia): see Msaken. 


Masalit, people inhabiting the Darfur region 
of The Sudan. 
-Sudan ethnic composition 

map 17:762 


Masamune Hakucho (b. MASAMUNE TADAO, 
March 3, 1879, Bizen, Okayama Prefecture, 
Japan—d, Oct. 28, 1962, Tokyo), writer and 
critic, one of the great masters of Japanese 
Naturalist literature. Unlike others of that 
school whose Naturalism was a reaction to 
the Romanticism of the late 19th century, 
Hakucho seems to have had a basically un- 
sentimental and skeptical view of man that 
gave an especially disinterested, realistic tone 
to his writing. Early influenced by Christiani- 
ty, he went to Tokyo in 1896 to enter Tokyo 
Semmon Gakk6 (now Waseda University); he 
was baptized the following year. 

In 1903 he began writing literary, art, and 
cultural criticism for the Yomiuri shim- 
bun newspaper. The novels Doko-e (1908; 
“Whither?”) and Doro Ningyo (1911; “The 
Clay Doll’’) brought him attention as a writer 
of fiction, although he was already known for 
his distinctive criticism. These are stories of 
people living in a gray world from which all 
ambition and hope are banished; similar are 
Ushibeya-no-nioi (1916; ““The Stench of the 
Stable”) and Shisha seisha (1916; ““The Dead 
and the Living”). Hakuch6 also devoted some 
time to writing plays, perhaps the best known 
of which is Jinsei-no-kdfuku (1924; ‘““The Hap- 
piness of Human Existence’’). 

But it was in criticism that his true forte 
seemed to lie; and in.1932 he published one of 
his most influential works of that genre, Bun- 
dan jimbutsu hy6oron (“Critical Essays on 
Literary Figures”), characterized by sharp but 
impressionistic observations. Other outstand- 
ing works are Shis6 mushis6 (1938; “Thought 
and No-Thought”) and Bundanteki Jishéden 
(1938; “A Literary Autobiography”). Haku- 
chd’s work showed no diminution of energy 
through the years, and his expression re- 
mained bold to the end of his life. 


Masan, port city, Kyéngsang-namdo (South 


KyOngsang Province), southeastern South 
Korea, It is on Masan-man (bay), inside of 


Chinhaeman, 22 mi (35 km) west of Pusan, 


with which it is connected by rail and road, 


After 1899 it developed as an open port, but it 
was closed in 1908 because it was in a naval 
fortified zone. Masan’s port was opened again 
(1967). The city is also the market centre for 
agricultural products from the Kimhae plain 
and the Nam-ch’6n (river) Valley surround- 
ings, and for marine products from the fishing 


area facing the city. The main industries in the 
early years were the manufacturing of marine 
products and the brewing of liquor. After in- 
dependence with the construction of a ther- 
moelectric plant, machine, chemical, and tex- 
tile industries developed. ‘Consequently, Ma- 
san became the largest commercial and indus- 
trial city in the province. In 1966 a plan to de- 
velop the seaside area as a special industrial 
zone was established, Pop: (1970) 190,992. 
35°11’ N, 128°32’ E 

‘map, South Korea 10:524 

-urban location map 10:526 


Masaniello, properly TOMASSO ANIELLO (b. 
June 1620, Naples—d. July 16, 1647, Naples), 
leader of a popular insurrection in Naples 
against Spanish rule and oppression by the 
nobles. Masaniello was a young fisherman in 
1647 when he was chosen to lead a protest 
against a new tax on fruit levied by the nobili- 
ty to raise money to pay the tribute to Spain. 


Masaniello, oil painting attributed to D. 
Gargiulio (1612-79); in the Museo e Gallerie 
Nazionali di Capodimonte, Naples 


Alinari 


The insurrection against the nobles was, suc- 
cessful; but Masaniello lost control of him- 
self, became intoxicated, and urged the people 
to slaughter the nobles. He was murdered by. 
assassins hired by the nobles. His short, sen- 
sational career was the subject of an opera, La 
Muette de Portici (1828; by Daniel Auber and 
Eugéne Scribe). 

-anti-Spanish revolt 9:1149f 


Masaniello, proper title LA MUETTE DE POR- 
Tici (first performed 1828; The Mute Girl of 
Portici), opera by the French composer Dan- 
iel Auber. 
-phenomenal popularity in 19th 

century 13:586c 


Ma San-pao (Chinese admiral): see Cheng 
Ho. 


Masaoka Shiki (b. MASAOKA TSUNENORI, 
Oct. 14, 1867, Matsuyama, Ehime Prefecture, 
Japan—d. Sept. 19, 1902, Tokyo), poet. and 
essayist, responsible for the revitalization of 
haiku and tanka, traditional Japanese poetic 
forms. He was born into a samurai (warrior) 
family. Masaoka went to Tokyo to study in 
1883 and began to write poetry in 1885. Four 
years later he contracted tuberculosis, remain- 
ing an invalid for much of the rest of his life. 


After two years of study at Tokyo Imperial 


College (1890-92), he joined a major publish- 
ing firm, 


ae early as 1892 Masaoka began to feel that 


a new spirit was needed to free poetry from 
centuries-old rules prescribing even topics and 
vocabulary. In an essay entitled “Jojibun” 

(“Narration”) that appeared in the newspaper 
Nihon in 1900, Shiki introduced the word sha- 
sei (“delineation from nature”) to describe his 
theory. He believed that a poet should present 
things as they really are and that he should 
write in contemporary speech. Through his 


articles, Masaoka also stimulated renewed in- 
terest in the 8th-century poetry anthology 
Manyo-shia (q.v.) and in the haiku poet Buson. 
Shiki frequently wrote of his illness, both in 
his poems and in such essays as “ByOdsho 
rokushaku” (1902; “The Six-foot Sickbed”’), 
but his work is remarkably detached and al- 
most entirely lacking in self-pity. 

‘poetry styles 10:1072c 


Masarwa (African people): see bushman. 


Masaryk, Jan (b. Sept. 14, 1886, Prague— 
d. March 10, 1948, Prague), statesman and 
diplomat who served as foreign minister in 
both the Czechoslovak émigré government in 
London during World War II and ‘the post- 
war coalition government of Czechoslovakia. 

The son of the statesman Tomas Masaryk, 
he served in a Hungarian regiment during 
World War I, entered the foreign office of the 
newly independent Czechoslovakia in 1919, 
and served in Washington and London, before 
becoming secretary to the foreign minister Ed- 
vard Benes in 1921. From 1925 to 1938 he was 
ambassador to Great Britain, During World 
War II he was foreign minister of the 
Czechoslovak émigré regime in London. A 
leading spokesman for that. government, 
Masaryk made wartime broadcasts to occu- 
pied Czechoslovakia, published in 1944 under 
the title Speaking to My Country, and became 
a popular figure at home. Retaining the for- 
eign ministry after the liberation of his home- 
land in 1945, he accompanied Bene’ to Mos- 
cow and also participated in the inauguration 
of the United Nations in San Francisco. Con- 
vinced that Czechoslovakia must remain 
friendly to the Soviet Union, he was neverthe- 
less greatly disappointed by ‘the Soviet veto of 
Czechoslovak acceptance of postwar United 
Biaies reconstruction aid under the Marshall 
Plan. 

At the request of President Benes, Masaryk 
remained at his post after the Communist 
take-over of Feb. 25, 1948, but a few weeks 
later he apparently committed suicide by 
throwing himself out of a window at the for- 
eign office. 

-Czechoslovak political leadership 2:1198a 


Masaryk, Tomas (Garrigue) 11:572, (b. 
March 7, 1850, Hodonin, now in Czech Ed. 
Sept. 14, 1937, Lany), chief founder and first 
president of Czechoslovakia and a leading 
Slavic nationalist in the early 20th century. 

Abstract of text biography. In the 1880s 
Masaryk wrote on the Czech religious heri- 
tage. In 1889 he began his political career, 
championing the rights of Slavs in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He lived in western 
Europe after the beginning of World War I, 
joining the Czech liberation movement. He 
later went to Russia and then to the United 
States (1917), where he negotiated for 
Czechoslovak independence. Masaryk 
became president of the new nation in 1918, 
resigning in 1935. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Czechoslovak National Council 19: 962h 

- Young Czech political decline 2:1194g - 


Masaya, department, southwestern Nicara- 
gua, mainly in the lowlands between’ Lakes 
Nicaragua and Managua but extending into a 
range of low coastal hills in the southwest. 
The smallest but most densely populated of 
Nicaragua’s departments, it has fertile soils 
derived chiefly from volcanic ash and lava. Its 
agriculture produces mainly tobacco, corn 
(maize), and other vegetables, flowers, and, 
on the slopes of Masaya Volcano, coffee. Ma- 
saya (q.v.), the capital and largest city, is 

linked to Managua (q.v.), the nation capital, 
and Granada, and the department is well 
served by highways, railroads, and airlines. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 93,890. 
-area and population table 13:5 nage 
‘map, Nicaragua 13: 60 s , 


Masaya, capital, Masay: ade epartment, south- i 
western Nicaragua, at ‘ne easter foot of Ma 


saya volcano, just east of the small Lake Ma- 
saya in the rift valley between Lakes Nicara- 
gua and Managua. Masaya serves as a com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre for the rich 
agricultural hinterland, which produces main- 
ly tobacco. The large Indian population is 
known for its handicraft industries and festi- 
vals; other manufactures include rope, ham- 
mocks, palm hats, jams, and manioc starch. 
Masaya is easily accessible by highway and 
railroad from Managua, the national capital, 
and Granada. Pop, (1971 prelim.) 45,809. 
11°59’ N, 86°06’ W 

-map, Nicaragua 13:60 


Masbate, island and province, central Philip- 
pines, part of Visayas, washed by the Sibuyan 
(west), Visayan (south), and Samar (east) seas. 
The island, 30 mi (48 km) southwest of the 
southern tip of Luzon, is V-shaped, with the 
open end of the V forming the Asid Gulf on 
the south; it has an area of 1,262 sq mi (3,269 
sq km). The discontinuous highlands that 
stretch along both arms of the V represent the 
major structural arcs of the Philippine Ar- 
chipelago. Masbate’s interior has a rolling-hill 
topography, and grasslands cover 70 percent 
of the island. Agriculture (corn, rice, root 
crops) is the dominant economic activity. 
Livestock ranches are well developed, and 
there is a government cattle-breeding station. 
Commercial fishing is concentrated in the 
southwest near Balud. Gold was mined for 
centuries near Aroroy in the north; operations 
declined in the 1960s, but substantial reserves 
remain. Copper is found in the southeast. 
The province includes the smaller Burias and 
Ticao islands and has a total area of 1,563 sq 
mi. The main population centres are on Mas- 
bate. The capital and commercial centre is 
Masbate town on the northeast coast of the 
island, with trade in copra, corn, fish, and cat- 
tle. Cataingan, Placer, Milagros, and Dimasa- 
lang are other important towns. Pop. (1970) 
island, about 375,000; province, 492,908. 
12°10’ N; 123°30' E 
-area and population table 14:236 
-map, Philippines 14:233 


Mascagni, Pietro (b. Dec. 7, 1863, Livorno, 
Italy—d. Aug. 2, 1945, Rome), Italian oper- 
atic composer, one of the principal exponents 
of the realistic (verismo) style. He studied at 
the conservatory at Milan, but, unable to sub- 
mit to the discipline of his master, Amilcare 
Ponchielli, he left to join a travelling opera 
company. In 1889 he won the first prize in a 
competition with his one-act opera Cavalleria 
rusticana, based on a Sicilian melodrama by 
Giovanni Verga. Produced at the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi, Rome, on May 17, 1890, it was an in- 
stant success and subsequently maintained its 
popularity, usually being given with Ruggero 
Leoncavallo’s one-act 1 Pagliacci. Le mas- 
chere (1901), reviving the commedia dell’arte, 
is musically superior, though it had little suc- 
cess. He succeeded Arturo Toscanini as musi- 
cal director of La Scala, Milan, in 1929. 
Among Mascagni’s other operas are L’ Amico 
Fritz (1891), Iris (1898), and Nerone (1935), 
the latter glorifying Benito Mussolini. 
-Cavalleria rusticana and verismo 
school 13:589g - 


Mascara, town, Mostaganem wildyah (prov- 
ince), Algeria. Spread across two hills separat- 
ed by the Oued Toudman, it lies on the south- 
ern slope of Beni-Chougran in the Tell Atlas. 
Mascara (meaning “mother of soldiers”) was 
founded as a Turkish military garrison in 
1701. It was abandoned in 1791-when former- 
ly Spanish Oran was liberated. In 1832 Ab- 
delkader, who was born in the vicinity, chose 
Mascara as his headquarters. The town was 
laid in ruins by the French in 1835, but total 
control was contested until 1841. 

Now an administrative and commercial cen- 
tre, Mascara has expanded beyond the ruins 
of its ancient ramparts. The main French-built 


town is to the northeast, and the Muslim town | 


ds, to the northwest, overlooking the well-cul- 
vA 


tivated Eghris Plain. There is considerable 
trade in grains and olive oil, but the main in- 
dustry is the production of red and white 
wines of high repute. Latest census 36,930. 
35°24’ S, 0°08’ E 

-map, Northern Algeria 1:560 

Mascarene Basin, submarine depression, 
Indian Ocean. 

15°00’ S, 56°00’ E 

-Indian Ocean floor features map 9:308 
Mascarene grass: see Zoysia. 


Mascarene Islands, French ites mas- 
CAREIGNES, collective term for the islands of 
Réunion, Mauritius, and Rodrigues, which 
are situated in a line along the Seychelles- 
Mauitius Plateau (Mascarene Ridge) 400 to 
500 mi (640 to 800 km) northeast from south- 
ern Malagasy Republic (Madagascar) in the 
western Indian Ocean. All are volcanic in ori- 
gin. The name is taken from the 16th-century 
Portuguese explorer Pedro de Mascarenhas. 
The islands now form the two separate states 
of Réunion and Mauritius and all face prob- 
lems of extreme population pressure. Pop. 
(1971 est.) 1,280,000. 

20°00’ S, 57°00’ E 

-dodo habitation and extinction 4:936c 
-French and Malagasy colonization 11:277f 
-Mauritian geography and history 11:714g 


mascaret (geophysics): see bore, tidal. 


Mascart, Eleuthére-(-Elie-Nicolas) (1837 
-1908), French physicist who applied photog- 
raphy to the mapping of spectra. 


Mascates, War of the, also known as PED- 
DLER’S WAR (1710-11), war between two Bra- 
zilian cities, Olinda and Recife. 

‘causes and outcome 14:100d 


Mascezel, 4th-5th-century Roman soldier. 
-Stilicho’s African revolt settlement 17:692b 


Masci, Cardinal Girolamo: see Nicholas 
IV. 


mascle, in heraldry, a lozenge voided. 
-heraldic design elements 8:788c; illus. 787 


mascon, any’ of several concentrations of 
mass believed to lie beneath the dark plains 
called circular maria (‘‘seas’’) on the surface 
of the Moon. Small changes in the orbits of 
unmanned spacecraft moving around the 
Moon noted by observers in the 1960s led to 
calculations that predicted the existence of 
mascons underneath all the regular maria. 
-Apollo lunar landings 8:289b 

-discovery and interpretations 12:418a 


masculinization, development of male sec- 
ondary sex characters in females, such as mas- 
culine hair patterns, broad shoulders, and 
small breasts. 

-ovarian cancer complications 3:768d 
-reproductive system disorders 15:697h 


Masdevallia, a genus of about 275 to 300 
species of tropical American orchids, family 


Masdevallia 
Walter Dawn 
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Orchidaceae, that have brightly coloured 
flowers with unusual shapes. Most species 
grow on other plants. They have short stems 
and erect or slightly spreading leaves. The se- 
pals are united at their bases and have one or 
more long taillike extensions. 


Masefield, John (b. June 1, 1878, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire—d. May 12, 1967, near Abing- 
don, Berkshire), 15th poet laureate in a line 
that began in 1668; his talent was fecund and 


Masefield, photograph by Mark Gerson, 
1961 


Camera Press—Pix from Publix 


energetic and his style was lyrical, tender, and 
—especially in his novels—boisterous. He is 
best known for his poems of the sea, Salt-Wa- 
ter Ballads (1902, including “Sea Fever” and 
“Cargoes”’), and for his long narrative poems, 
such as The Everlasting Mercy (1911), which 
shocked literary orthodoxy with its phrases of 
a colloquial coarseness hitherto unknown in 
20th-century English verse. Other long narra- 
tive poems are Dauber (1913), which concerns 
the eternal struggle of the visionary against ig- 
norance and materialism, and Reynard the 
Fox (1919), which deals with many aspects of 
rural life in England. He also wrote novels of 
adventure—Sard Harker (1924), Odtaa 
(1926), and Basilissa (1940)—sketches, and 
works for children. 

Educated at King’s School, Warwick, Mase- 
field was apprenticed aboard a windjammer 
that sailed around Cape Horn. He left the sea 
after that voyage and spent several years liv- 
ing precariously in the U.S. His work there in 
a carpet factory is described in his autobiogra- 
phy, Jn the Mill (1941). He returned to En- 
gland, worked for a time as a journalist for 
the Manchester Guardian, and settled in Lon- 
don. After he succeeded Robert Bridges as 
poet laureate in 1930, his poetry became more 
austere. His other works include the poetic 
dramas The Tragedy of Nan (1909) and The 
Tragedy of Pompey the Great (1910), and a 
further autobiographical volume, So Long to 
Learn (1952). He was awarded the Order of 
Merit in 1935. 


Maser, location in Italy of the Villa Barbaro 
designed and built (c. 1555-59) by Andrea 
Palladio with frescoes by Paolo Veronese. 
-Veronese’s artistic development 19:91g 


maser (physics): see laser and maser. 


Maseru, capital and only urban centre of the 
southern African country of Lesotho. It is on 
the left bank of the Caledon River near the 
border with the Orange Free State, Republic 
of South Africa. The town was established in 
1869 when the chief of the Sotho nation, Mo- 
shoeshoe (Moshesh) I, founded it near his 
mountain stronghold of Thaba Bosiu. Few of 
the 19th-century buildings remain. Lesotho is 
linked with the South African railway system 
by a short line from Maseru to Marseilles on 
the Bloemfontein-Natal main line, thus pro- 
viding an outlet for farm produce, trade, and 
labour supply. Maseru, in turn, is linked by 
road and local air service to other areas of 
Lesotho. It is also linked by air to Johannes- 
burg. 

The National Assembly chamber buildings 
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A handicraft centre, Maseru, Lesotho 


Authenticated News International 


and the High Court buildings of Lesotho are 
there, as well as an African high school, a 
technical school, and the Lesotho Agricultur- 
al College, founded in 1955. Roma, 15 mi (24 
km) southeast of Maseru, is the site of the 
University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swazi- 
land. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 18,000. 
2920089277300 
‘location and population composition 10:835d; 
table 
-map, Lesotho 10:834 


Masfit (United Arab Emirates): see Ajman. 


Mashaba, town, Victoria Province, Rho- 
desia, on the Shabani-Fort Victoria road in an 
important mining area (asbestos, chrome, 
gold), It is also a centre for cattle, maize 
(corn), and market-gardening produce and is 
near Mushandike National Park (33,000 ac 
[13,350 ha]) and the Mushandike Dam. Pop. 
Latest census 770. 

DOSO2 eS seo als 

‘map, Rhodesia 15:816 
Masham, Samuel Cunliffe Lister, 1st 
Baron (b. Jan. 1, 1815, Calverley Hall, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire—d. Feb. 2, 1906, Swin- 
ton Park, Yorkshire), inventor of a wool- 
combing machine that contributed to lower- 
ing the price of clothing and of a silk-combing 
machine that utilized silk waste. In 1838 Sam- 
uel and his brother John opened a worsted 
mill in Manningham. He had worked on a 
machine to comb wool so that the long hairs 
would be separated from the short, thus al- 
lowing their use for different kinds of textiles, 
and eventually he evolved a successful ma- 
chine from an earlier, inefficient model by 
another inventor. Its success contributed 
greatly to the development of Australian 
sheep farming. In time he had nine combing 
mills operating at once—five in England, one 
in Germany, and three in France. In 1855 he 
became interested in utilizing waste silk. After 
ten years and great expense, he developed a 
machine for making silk waste into goods that 
could compete with those manufactured from 
the perfect cocoon; moreover, the products 
could be sold at many times their cost. His 
velvet loom for making piled fabrics was 
another important textile machine. 

He was awarded an Albert Medal by the 
British government in 1886 and was created 
first Baron Masham in 1891. 


mashamboy, also called MOKENGE, masks 

worn by the chiefs of the Kuba tribe of the 

Congo, traditionally used to frighten women 

into obedience. : 

-material and traditionat and modern use 
1:274g:; illus. 273% ‘ 


Masharif, R’as al- (Jerusalem): see Mount 
of Olives. 

Mashenka (1926), translated as MARY, novel 
by Vladimir Nabokov. 


‘autobiographical and personal 
elements 12:804f . 


Masherbrum, mountain peak in the 
Karakoram mountain system in Kashmir. 
‘mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


Mashhad (Iran): see Meshed. 
mashie (golf): see golf club. 


mashing, process of steeping the malt of dis- 
tilled liquor in vessels of hot water (150°F) to 
gelatinize the starch and convert it to ferment- 
able sugar. 

‘objectives and techniques 5:902b 


Mashonaland, region, northeast Rhodesia, 
South Africa, 
-Rhodes’s political policies 15:812f passim 

to 813h 


mashrabiyah (Islamic architecture): see 
moucharaby. 


Mashriq, cultures of the 11:573, the cul- 
tural patterns prevailing in an area extending 
from the western border of Egypt to the west- 
ern border of Iran, Modern countries included 
in the region, often referred to as the Near or 
Middle East, are Egypt, The Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen (San‘a’), Yemen (Aden), and 
Oman; Kuwait and the small Persian Gulf 
states; and Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq. 

The text article opens with a brief account of 
the cultural geography of the region, and pro- 
ceeds with a discussion of its peoples, lan- 
guages, and culture patterns both prior to 
modernization and in the 20th century. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘Ethiopian Aksumite expansion 6:1007a 
‘Hebrew and Arabic naming patterns 12:818f 
- Hebrew lifestyle, culture, literature 10:303a 
‘historical urban and nomadic linkage 12:167f 
Islamic pottery development 14:901b 
‘Jewish peoples arts 10:196c 
-Jordan’s Arab emphasis on oral 
tradition 10:274d 
‘language area survey 10:666f 
-Lebanon’s trans-Arab heritage 10:769a 
-Libya’s people, economy, and arts 10:875h 
‘man’s nature, burial, and funerary art 5:533f 
passim to 537g 
-Near Eastern ancient peoples 12:913f 
-Nile River population patterns 13:105e 
prophetic institutions in ancient times 15:63a 
‘religious and cultural ecumene 12:916b 
-Saudi Arabian social structure and 
arts 16:280f 
-Sinai population groups and 
occupations 16:779g 
Syrian and Palestinian prehistory 17:927b; 
map 928 
-Tigris-Euphrates Arab cultures 18:404e 
‘visual art of Nubia and ancient Egypt 19:248h 


mashriq al-adhkar (Arabic: “place where 
the uttering of the name of God arises at 
dawn’’), Baha'i temple or house of worship. 
The mashrig is characterized by a nine-sided 
construction, in keeping with the Baha’i belief 


The Baha'i house of worship, Wilmette, III. 
By courtesy of the National Baha'i Public Information Office 


in the mystical properties of the number 9. 
Free of ritual and clergy, the mashriq is open 
to adherents of all religions and offers a sim- 
ple service consisting of readings from the sa- 
cred Bahai writings and the holy books of 
other faiths. The Baha is envision a mashrig in 
every sizeable community, serving as the focal 
point of a social centre that would include a 
hospital, orphanage, dispensary, and school. 

The first mashriq was built in 1902 in ‘Ishqa- 
bad, modern Turkmen S.S.R., but all infor- 
mation concerning it has been obscured since 
the installation of a Soviet government in 
1924. By the 1970s, however, four other tem- 
ples had been built: in Wilmette, Ill.; Frank- 
furt, Ger.; Sydney, Australia; and Kampala, 
Uganda. 


Mashtots (monk): see Mesrob, Saint. 
Masilah, Wadi, watercourse of Yemen (Ad- 


en). 

15°08’ N, 51°08’ E 

‘topography and course 19:1079g 

Masin, Draga, née LuNsEvICA (1866-1903), 
adventuress, widow of a Czech engineer, who 
in 1900 married Alexander Obrenovic¢, king of 
Serbia, and was assassinated with him in 1903. 


Masina (Africa); see Macina. 


Masina, Giulietta, real name GIULIA ANNA 
MASINA (1921-__), Italian film actress, wife of 
the director Federico Fellini. Her major films 
include Senza Pieta (1948), Luci del varieta 
(1950), La strada (1954), Il bildone (1955), Le 
notti di Cabiria (1956), and Giulietta degli 
spiriti (1965). 

-Fellini’s association and film work 7;223d 


Masinga Rule, post-World War II modern- 
izing religious cult of the Solomon Islands. 
-new tribal cargo cults 18:704e 


Masinissa, also spelled massinissa (b. c. 240 
—d, 148 Bc), ruler of the North African king- 
dom of Numidia, and an ally of Rome in the 
last years of the Second Punic War (218-201). 


Masinissa, portrait on a Roman coin, c. 120 Bc; in the 
British Museum 
Photo Peter Clayton 


His influence was lasting because the econom- 
ic and political development that took place 
in Numidia under his rule provided the base 
for later development of the region by the Ro- 
mans, Masinissa was the son of the chieftain 
of a Numidian tribal group, the Massyli. 
Brought up in Carthage, of which his father 
was an ally, he fought for Carthage against 
the Romans in Spain from 212 to 206. When 
the Carthaginians were driven from Spain in 
206, Masinissa switched sides and assisted 
Rome in the invasion of Carthaginian territo- 
ry in Africa. Meanwhile, his father had died; 
the Romans thereafter supported his claim to 
the Numidian throne against Syphax, pro- 
Carthaginian ruler of the Massaesyli tribe. 
After the defeat of Syphax and the Car- 
thaginians, Masinissa became king of both the 
Massyli and the Massaesyli. He showed un- 
conditional loyalty to Rome and, because the 
peace treaty of 201 between Rome and Car- 
thage prohibited the latter from going t ‘war 
4 


even in self-defense without Roman permis- 
sion, Masinissa was able to encroach on the 
remaining Carthaginian territory. 

Masinissa’s chief aim was to build a strong 
and unified state from the semi-nomadic 
Numidian tribes. To this end he introduced 
Carthaginian agricultural techniques and 
forced many Numidians to settle as peasant 
farmers. He probably looked forward to rul- 
ing all of northwest Africa, including Car- 
thage, but his hopes were dashed when Rome, 
intending to destroy Carthage for resistance to 
its demands, besieged the city in 149. 

-North African military pragmatism 13:150b 
-Roman victory at Zama 15:1093c 

-Scipio Aemilianus in Africa 16:394g 
-Second Punic War battles and allies 15:280a 


Masis (Turkey): see Ararat, Mount. 


Masjed Soleyman, also spelled massp-1 
SULAIMAN, town, Khuzestan ostdn (province), 
southwestern Iran. One of Iran’s leading oil 


Oil tank and pipelines at Masjed Soleyman, Iran 


Fred J. Maroon—Photo Researchers 


centres, oil was discovered there in 1908. Pipe- 

lines, built in 1909-10, link the town with 

Abadan, 125 mi (200 km) southwest. Pop. 

(1972 est.) 70,000. 

31°58’ N, 49°18’ E 

-map, Iran 9:822 

-petroleum reservoir development 14:171b; 
illus. 


masjid: see mosque. 


Masjid-i Sulaiman (Iran): see Masjed So- 
leyman. 


Masjumi, Indonesian political party formed 
in the 1950s. 
-Indonesian culture based politics 9:489e 


mask 11:578, form of disguise usually worn 
over the face to hide the person’s identity and 
to establish another being; masks have been 
employed throughout the world in all periods 
since the Stone Age. 

The text article covers making masks, wear- 
ing them, the role of the spectator, and the 
preservation and collecting of masks; it also 
covers social and religious, funerary and com- 
memorative, therapeutic, festive, and theatri- 
cal uses of masks. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- African artistic standards and social 

~ context 1:233a passim to 235f 
- African visual art forms and styles 1:254e; 

illus. 
-ancient Greek actors’ use as 
megaphone 18:240h 
-ballet mask rejection 2:647d 
-Central Asian dance and theatre uses 3:1129d 
-commedia costume convention 4:980e passim 
to 982g 
-costume design history 17:559h passim 
to 56le 
-drama and transfiguration belief 17:530f 
-goldwork of Mixtec culture, illus., 11: 
Metalwork, Plate I 
-Iroquois, Zuni, and Eskimo creation and 
evaluation 1:677g; illus. 683 
- Japanese dance ritual, illus., 3:Ceremonial and 
Ritualistic Objects, Plate Il 
-Korean and Japanese dance masks 5: 474a 
passim to 476f 
_ -Korean sculptural features and Sino-Japanese 
3 cultural link 19:212c; illus. 


-Meso-American mosaic techniques 12:473f; 
illus. 
-mythology’s relationship to ritual 12:798c 
-N6 traditions and conventions 13:273c; illus. 
-popular theatre’s use of distortion 14:813c 
-psychological effect of armour 
decoration 2:30g passim to 32h 
-puppet relationship to masked actors 15:289h 
-ritual disguise significance 18:218g 
‘ritual use in representation of divine 3:1178b 
-sacredness, media, and style 14:1032f 
-South Asian dance and theatre uses 17:164a 
-Southwest Indian ritual use and myths 1:660f 
-Tashtyk models and features 3:1133e; illus. 
-theatrical makeup’s early 
development 17:565a 
transference of personality symbolism 12:700h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
bugaku mask; death mask; gigaku mask; 
pantomimus 


Mask, Lough, lake in Counties Mayo and 
Galway, Ireland. With an area of 32 sq mi (83 
sq km), it is connected with Lough Corrib by 
an underground river and is noted for its 
brown trout. The island of Inishmaan in 
Lough Mask contains the remains of a Celtic 
church of St. Cormac, built in the 6th century 
and enlarged in the 12th century. 

53245..N., 9°20. W. 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

Maskarad (1842), play by Mikhail Lermon- 
tov. 

-theme of social criticism 10:831g 


Masked Ball, A (opera by Verdi): see Ballo 
in maschera, Un. 


masked hunter (insect): see assassin bug. 
Maskegon (people): see Cree. 


Maskelyne, John Nevil (b. Dec. 22, 1839, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire—d. May 18, 
1917, London), magician whose inventions, 
patronage of new performers, and encourage- 
ment of cooperation among performers great- 
ly influenced the development of magic in the 
late 19th century. Trained as a watchmaker, 
he became famous in 1865 when he exposed 
the Davenport Brothers as fraudulent spiritu- 
alists. For eight years he and George A. 
Cooke toured with a show featuring Mas- 
kelyne’s box trick, juggling, and automata. 
After Cooke died in 1904, Maskelyne took as 
a partner David Devant, the most famous 
magician in England. He and Devant col- 
laborated on Our Magic (1911), an important 
source book on the theory of magic. 


Maskelyne, Nevil (b. Oct. 6, 1732, London 
—d. Feb. 9, 1811, Greenwich, London), fifth 
astronomer royal; his chief accomplishment 
was the practical improvement of navigation. 


Maskelyne, detail from an engraving by 
E. Scriven (1775-1841) after a portrait by 
Vanderburgh 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, JR. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


He was ordained a minister in 1755, but his in- 
terest in astronomy had been aroused by the 


~ eclipse of July 25, 1748. In 1761 he was ap- 


pointed by the Royal Society of London to 
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sail for the island of St. Helena to observe a 
transit of Venus, During the voyage he experi- 
mented with the determination of longitude 
by observations of the moon’s position and in- 
troduced this method into navigation by pub- 
lishing The British Mariner's Guide (1763). 
Appointed astronomer royal in 1765, he pub- 
lished the first volume of the Nautical Al- 
manac in 1766 and continued the supervision 
of the almanac, his greatest work, until his 
death, 

Maskelyne suggested to the Royal Society an 
experiment for determining the Earth’s densi- 
ty with the use of a plumb line. He carried out 
the experiment two years later in Scotland on 
Schiehallion Mountain, North Perthshire. 
From his observations, it was found that the 
Earth’s density is approximately 4.5 times 
that of water. He was also the first man to 
make time measurements that were accurate 
to the nearest tenth of a second. 

‘gravitational constant measurement 5:77d 
-observational error example 11:743e 


masking phenomenon, partial or complete 
obscuring of one sensory stimulus by another. 
For example, in hearing, noise can mask 
speech; in smelling, perfume can mask weaker 
odours. 

‘illusions of decrease in odours 9:243d 
‘mechanics of percept development 14:40e 
-odour blending and neutralizing 16:555a 


Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (fl. early 8th 
century), Muslim Umayyad prince who led an 
unsuccessful siege of Constantinople from 
Aug. 15, 717, to Aug. 15, 718. 
-Arab siege of Constantinople 3:630b 
-Leo IIIs efforts against Arab 

expansion 10:808h 


Maslow, Abraham Harold (1908-70), U.S. 
psychologist. 
-motives and hierarchy of human 

needs 12:563b 


Masmidah, Berber tribe of the Moroccan 
Atlas region that united in the 12th and 13th 
centuries to form the Almohad empire (see 
Almohads) that ruled the Arab West. There 
were many subgroups on the plains and in the 
mountains, some of whose descendants re- 
main in this region. 
-Almohad activities in Africa 9:932b 
-North African revolt against 

Almoravids 13:158d 


maSnavi, Arabic MATHNAWi, epic or didactic 
mystical poems of rhyming couplets; a poetic 
genre of Islamic literature first developed in 
Persia in the late 10th century. 

-poetic structure and uses 9:956d 

-Sufi poetic contributions 9:944h 

-Urdu themes and authors 17:146c 


MasSsnavi-ye ma‘navi, also spelled MATH- 
NAWI-I MA‘NAWIi, in short, MASNAVi, poem by 
the Persian poet Jalal ad-Din ar-Rtmi (1207- 
73). The work comprises 30,000 rhyming cou- 
plets in six books and treats a vast compendi- 
um of Safi lore and mystic doctrine, inter- 
spersed with fables and anecdotes. 
‘composition, structure, and influence 10:14f 
passim to 15d 
-Islamic mythology from Persia 9:949e 
-manuscript illumination illus. 9:977 
-structure and literary importance 9:963h 


maso, Yaqui American Indian deer dance. 
-jingler and gourd rattle use 1:664g 


masochism, the need to achieve sexual satis- 
faction or derive pleasure from being subject- 
ed to pain or humiliation. 

-behaviour patterns and causes 16:608f 
-pain—pleasure relationships 13:867f 


Masolino (b. TOMMASO DI CRISTOFORO FINI; 
1383, Panicale, Italy—d. probably 1440 to 
1447, Florence), painter who achieved a com- 
promise between the International Gothic 
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manner and the advanced early Renaissance 
style of his own day and who owes his promi- 
nence in the history of Florentine art not to his 
innovations but to his lyrical style and his un- 
failing artistry. He came from the same dis- 
trict of Tuscany as his younger contemporary 
Masaccio, with whom his career was closely 
linked. Trained in a Florentine studio, possi- 
bly that of Gherardo Starnina, he appears 
before 1407 to have been a member of the 
workshop of Lorenzo Ghiberti. His earliest 
works include the “Madonna of Humility” 
(Alte Pinakothek, Munich), probably painted 
c. 1424, and a “Virgin and Child”? (Kunst- 
halle, Bremen), dated 1423. In 1424 he re- 
ceived payment for frescoes in S. Stefano at 
Empoli (in large part destroyed). 

The earliest work executed in collaboration 
with Masaccio, a “Virgin and Child with St. 
Anne” (c, 1420; Uffizi, Florence), illustrates 
the fundamental antithesis between the 
decorative late Gothic style of Masolino and 
the more progressive early Renaissance style 
of his pupil Masaccio. In this work Masolino 
was responsible for the cartoon and for ex- 
ecuting the figures of St. Anne and four of the 
five angels. 

The influence on Masolino of the stronger 
and more decisive personality of Masaccio 
reached its climax in the frescoes of scenes 
from the life of St. Peter in the Brancacci 
Chapel in the Church of the Carmine in Flor- 
ence. There have been many opinions about 
the respective shares of the two artists in this 
important cycle. It is likely that the frescoes 
were commissioned from Masolino about 
1425 and that at this time he painted some 
lost scenes in the upper register of the chapel 
walls. Thereafter he worked in Hungary, from 
which he returned in 1427 to undertake, joint- 
ly with Masaccio, the remaining frescoes in 
the chapel. By this time the balance of empha- 
sis within the studio had shifted toward Ma- 
saccio, and Masolino was responsible for only 
one fresco, that of “St. Peter Preaching,” on 
the altar wall, and three scenes on the right 
wall, the ‘Fall of Adam and Eve,” the ‘““Heal- 
ing of the Lame Man,” and the “Raising of 
Tabitha,” where the perspective scheme 
seems to have been worked out and in part 
realized by Masaccio. 

Work on the Brancacci frescoes was aban- 
doned in 1428, and probably at this time 
Masolino received the commission for a fresco 
cycle in the Chapel of St. Catherine in S. Cle- 
mente in Rome and possibly executed his dou- 
ble-sided triptych for Sta. Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. The two central panels of this altar- 
piece, representing the foundation of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore and the Assumption of the 
Virgin (Museo e Gallerie Nazionali di Capodi- 
monte, Naples), are among Masolino’s most 
distinguished panel paintings. The death of 


Masaccio in Rome in the autumn of 1428 
marks a turning point in Masolino’s career, 
and the story of his later development is that 
of a progressive return to the International 
Gothic idiom of his youth. This is evident ini- 
tially in the S. Clemente frescoes (where the 
space construction is once more decorative 
and systematized) and subsequently in a fres- 
coed “Virgin and Child” in S. Fortunato at 
Todi (1432) and in fresco cycles in the Baptis- 
tery (completed 1435) and Collegiata at Cas- 
tiglione Olona. The extensive panoramas in 
the backgrounds of the “Crucifixion” on the 
altar wall in S. Clemente and the “Baptism of 
Christ” at Castiglione Olona are milestones in 
the history of landscape painting. With their 
light tonality and elegant, rhythmical figures, 
the scenes by Masolino in the Baptistery and 
Collegiata form two of the most fascinating 
fresco cycles of the 15th century. 

-Masaccio’s training and collaboration 11:570d 


Mason, Charles H., 20th-century U.S. Pen- 
tecostal preacher and co-founder of the 
Church of God in Christ. 

-Church of God in Christ founding 14:32h 


Mason, Daniel Gregory (b. Nov. 20, 1873, 
Brookline, Mass.—d. Dec. 4, 1953, Green- 
wich, Conn.), composer in the German-in- 


Daniel Mason, 1938 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


fluenced Boston group of U.S. composers. He 
was the grandson of the music publisher and 
educator Lowell Mason and the son of Henry 
Mason, a founder of the Mason & Hamlin 
Co. piano firm. From 1910 to 1942 he taught 
at Columbia University. His music was con- 
servative in form and shows strong influence 
of the German Romantic composers. He also 
employed some devices of French Impression- 
ism and Russian Modernism. His works in- 
clude three symphonies, chamber works, and 
the overture Chanticleer. He published sever- 
al books of essays and teaching guides. 


Mason, George (b. 1725, Fairfax County, 
Va.—d. Oct. 7, 1792), influential Southern 
planter and statesman who insisted on the 
protection of individual liberties in the com- 
position of both the Virginia and federal con- 


“Baptism of Christ,” 
Castiglione Olona, Italy 
SCALA, New York 


fresco by Masolino, completed 1435; in the Baptistery, 


stitutions (1776, 1787); he was ahead of his 
time in opposing slavery and in rejecting the 
constitutional compromise that perpetuated 
it. 

As a landowner and near neighbour of 
George Washington, Mason took a leading 


George Mason, detail of an oil painting 
by L. Guillaume (1816-92) after a portrait 
by J. Hesselius (1728-78); in the 
collection of the Virginia Historical 
Society 

By courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society 


part in local affairs, serving as parish vestry- 
man and county justice. He also became deep- 
ly interested in Western expansion and par- 
ticipated actively in the Ohio Company, 
which had been organized in 1749 by his 
friends to develop trade and sell land on the 
upper Ohio River. At about the same time, 
Mason helped to found the town of Alex- 
andria, Va. Because of ill health and family 
problems, he eschewed public office that was 
too demanding, though he accepted election 
to the House of Burgesses in 1759. Except for 
his membership in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, this was the highest office 
he ever held—yet few men did more to deter- 
mine the original shape of U.S. political insti- 
tutions. 

A leader of the Virginia patriots on the eve of 
the American Revolution (1775-83), Mason 
served on the Committee of Safety and in 
1776 drafted the state constitution, his decla- 
ration of rights being the first authoritative 
formulation of the doctrine of inalienable 
rights. Mason’s work was known to Thomas 
Jefferson and influenced his drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence. The model was 
soon followed by most of the other states and 
was also incorporated in diluted form in the 
federal Constitution. He served as a member 
of the Virginia House of Delegates from 1776 
to 1788. 

As a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Mason strenuously opposed the compro- 
mise permitting the continuation of the slave 
trade until 1808. Despite his residency in the 
South, Mason reflected Enlightenment princi- 
ples and castigated the trade as “disgraceful 
to mankind”; he favoured manumission and 
education for bondsmen and supported a sys- 
tem of free labour. Because he also objected 
to the large and indefinite powers vested in the 
new government, he joined several other Vir- 
ginians in opposing adoption of the new docu- 
ment. A Jeffersonian Republican, he believed 
that local government should be kept strong 
and central government weak. His criticism 
helped bring about the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution. 

Soon after, Mason retired to his home, Gun- 
ston Hall. == 


Mason, John Mitchell (b. March 19, 1770, 
New York City—d. Dec. 26, 1829, New York 
City), minister and educator, best known for 
his work in raising standards of Protestant 
theological education in the U.S. He also was 
noted for his prowess as. an orator. — 

Mason developed a plan for theological edu- 
cation and in 1804 founded a seminary of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. He believed that the entire 
student—body, mind, and pi bi 


strengthened, that Scriptures should be stud- 
ied in their original languages, that a teacher 
should aid the student in making up his own 
mind, and that intellectual creativity was 
more important than the absorption of inflexi- 
ble dogma. His collected writings were pub- 
lished in four volumes (1832; enlarged 1849). 

Mason became president of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa, (1821-24); he was also a 
trustee (1795-1811, 1812-24) and provost 
(teacher and administrator) of Columbia Col- 
lege (1811-16). In addition, he served as pas- 
tor of two churches in New York City, 


Mason, Lowell (b. Jan. 8, 1792, Medfield, 
Mass.—d. Aug. 11, 1872, Orange, N.J.), 
hymn composer, music publisher, and one of 
the founders of public school music education 
in the U.S. He went to Savannah, Ga., as a 
bank clerk, and became choirmaster at the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church. 

In 1822 he published the famous and profit- 
able Handel and Haydn Society's Collection 
of Church Music and between 1829 and 1869 
published about 20 similar collections of 
hymns, These favoured adaptations of tunes 
by prominent European composers rather 
than the traditional rural hymn tunes. 

In 1832 he founded the Boston Academy of 
Music and in 1838 established in Boston the 
first public school music program in the U.S. 
He was also influential in the training of music 
teachers. His compositions include the hymn 

- tunes for “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” and “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee.” 

His son William Mason (1829-1908) was a 
prominent pianist and teacher whose book 
Memories of a Musical Life gives information 
on Liszt’s circle at Weimar. 


Mason, Luther Whiting (1828-96), U.S. 
music teacher who went to Japan to help form 
the music curriculum. 

-music education work in Japan 12:690a 


Mason, Max (b. Oct. 26, 1877, Madison, 
Wis.—d. March 23, 1961, Claremont, Calif.), 
mathematical physicist and educator who was 


Max Mason 


By courtesy of the Department of Special Collections, 
the University of Chicago Library 


president of the University of Chicago (1925- 
28). He completed his undergraduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin (1898) and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Gottingen in 1903. His first position, as an in- 
structor in mathematics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge (1903- 
04), ended with an appointment as an assis- 
tant professor of mathematics at the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale (1904—08). From 
this position Mason returned to his alma ma- 
-ter as professor of mathematical physics 
(1908-25). During World War I he invented 
several devices for submarine detection as a 
member of the submarine committee of the 
National Research Council at the naval ex- 
perimental station in New London, Conn. He 
left Wisconsin and turned to administration in 
a new role briefly as president of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, then director of natural 
sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation (1928- 
and as president of the Foundation (1929 
. Mason’s last. major appointment in his 
was as a member of the executive coun- 
ot the California Institute of Technology 


and chairman of its council to direct construc- 
tion of the Palomar Observatory (completed 
in 1948). His special interest and contributions 
lay in mathematics (differential equations, cal- 
culus of variations), physics (electromagnetic 
theory), invention (acoustical compensators, 
submarine-detection devices), and administra- 
tion of universities and foundations. He was 
the author of The New Haven Mathematical 
Colloquium (1910) and contributed numerous 
papers on mathematical research and electro- 
magnetic field theory to scientific journals. 


Mason, Otis Tufton (1838-1908), U.S. an- 
thropologist. 
‘cultural areas classification attempt 5:367b 


Mason and Dixon Line, originally the 
boundary in the U.S, between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; in the pre-Civil War period it 
was regarded as the dividing line between 
slave and free-soil states. Between 1765 and 
1768, the 233-mile line was surveyed along the 
parallel 39°43’ by two Englishmen, Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, to define the 
long-disputed boundaries of the overlapping 
land grants of the Penns, proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Baltimores, proprietors of 
Maryland. Today the Mason and Dixon Line 
still serves figuratively as the political and so- 
cial dividing line between the North and the 
South, 

-origin and functions 11:566a 

-Pennsylvania Civil War involvement 14:26c 


Mason City, seat of Cerro Gordo County, 
north central Iowa, U.S., on the Winnebago 
River. Settled by Freemasons in 1853, its ear- 
lier names were Shibboleth and Masonic 
Grove. Underlain by deposits of clay and 
limestone and with sand and gravel available, 
it supports a substantial cement industry and 
has one of the largest brick and drain-tile 
plants west of the Mississippi. Other industries 
are farm based. Frank Lloyd Wright architec- 
ture is evident in the Rock Glen district. The 
city is the home of the North Iowa Area Com- 
munity College (founded 1918). Inc. town, 
1870; city, 1881. Pop. (1980) 30,144. 
43°09’ N, 93°12’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
masonry construction 11:586, building and 
fabricating in stone, clay, brick and concrete, 
The text article covers the history of mason- 
ry construction and describes the mining and 
manufacturing of masonry materials, work 
methods, masonry engineering, and modern 
applications. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-ancient and medieval labour structure 19:934e 
‘architectural construction materials 1:1096b 
-bridge building history 3:175c; illus. 
‘building construction history 3:453g 
-Byzantine architectural developments 19:327c 
-dam engineering and history 5:442b; 
illus. 441 
-fire resistant construction 7:314h 
‘harbours and sea works 8:634a 
-Indian use in various styles 17:174e 
-plumb line and level development 8:623e 
-Roman bath styles 15:1077f 
-Roman building construction 19:302a 
-Venetian methods and development 19:74c 
-water-supply systems and resources 19:650h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
buildings: see Caracalla, Baths of; forum; Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa; Notre-Dame de Paris 
materials and methods: brick; brickwork; 
falsework; mortar 


Masons: see Freemasonry. 


Mason ware, a. sturdy English pottery 
known as Mason’s Patent Ironstone China. It 
was first produced by C.J. Mason & Compa- 
ny in 1813 to provide a cheap substitute for 
Chinese porcelain, especially the larger vases. 

The decoration was a kind of bastardized Ori- 
ental. Mason specialities were vases over 3 
feet (one metre) high with flowers in high relief 


- and handles and knobs shaped like dragons; 


exceptionally large dinner services; and a typi- 


671 Maspero 


Mason ironstone china ewer and basin decorated with 
gilded figures and cracodiles in relief, Staffordshire, 
Eng., c. 1830; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, EB Inc 


cal hexagonal jug with snake handle made in 
various sizes. 


mason wasp, potter wasp of the genus Eu- 
menes (order Hymenoptera) that constructs a 
juglike nest provisioned with caterpillars, 
-nest type and location 9:127f 


Masoretes, also known as MASSORETES, Jew- 
ish scholars who from about the 6th to 10th 
centuries AD laboured at Talmudic academies 
in Babylonia and Palestine to reproduce, as 
far as possible, the original text of the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Their intention was not to in- 
terpret the meaning of the Scriptures but 
merely to transmit to future generations the 
authentic Word of God. To this end they 
gathered manuscripts and whatever oral tra- 
ditions were available to them. 

The Masoretic text that resulted from their 
work shows that every word and every letter 
was checked with care. In Hebrew or Arama- 
ic, they called attention to strange spellings 
and unusual grammar and noted discrepan- 
cies in various texts. Since Hebrew was a dy- 
ing language, and texts traditionally omitted 
vowels in writing, the Masoretes introduced 
vowel signs to guarantee correct pronuncia- 
tion, Among the various systems of vocaliza- 
tion that were invented, the one fashioned in 
the city of Tiberias, Galilee, eventually gained 
ascendancy. In addition, signs for stress and 
pause were added to the text to facilitate pub- 
lic reading of the Scriptures in the synagogue. 

When the final codification of each section 
was complete, the Masoretes not only count- 
ed and noted down the total number of 
verses, words, and letters in the text but fur- 
ther indicated which verse, which word, and 
which letter marked the centre of the text. In 
this way any future emendation could be de- 
tected. The Masoretes are given credit for the 
remarkable consistency found among Old 
Testament Hebrew texts since their time. Ex- 
cept for scholarly editions of the Hebrew text, 
the Masoretic Bible has been universally ac- 
cepted as the only authentic Hebrew Bible. 
-biblical manuscript aberrations 2:884a passim 

to 886g 
‘exegesis foundations 7:6lc passim to 65g 
-vocalization developments 10:318g 


Masovia (Poland): see Mazovia. 


Maspero, Gaston (-Camille-Charles) (b. 
June 23, 1846, Paris—d. June 30, 1916, Paris), 
Egyptologist and director general of excava- 
tions and antiquities for the Egyptian govern- 
ment, who was responsible for locating a col- 
lective royal tomb of prime historic impor- 
tance. He taught Egyptian language at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, from 1869 
until his appointment as professor at the Col- 
lége de France in 1874. In November 1880 he 
went to Egypt as head of an archaeological 
mission that grew into the French Institute of 
Oriental Archaeology. 

Succeeding Auguste Mariette as director 
general of excavations and antiquities (1881- 
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86), he recorded scenes and inscriptions from 
important tombs and continued Mariette’s 
museum work and excavation of the pyramids 
at Saqqarah., In 1881 his suspicion that a roy- 
al tomb had been discovered by grave robbers 
led to the apprehension of a thief who re- 
vealed a tomb secreted in a cliff near Dayr al- 
Bahri. It contained 40 mummies, including 
those of the pharaohs Seti I, Amenhotep I, 
Thutmose III, and Ramses II, in inscribed 
sarcophagi, as well as a profusion of decora- 
tive and funerary artifacts. Maspero’s inten- 
sive study of these findings was published in 
Les Momies royales de Deir-el-Bahari (1889; 
“The Royal Mummies of Dayr al-Bahri’). 


Maspero 
H. Roger-Viollet 


After a period in Paris (1886-89), Maspero 
resumed his Egyptian post and began arrang- 
ing and cataloguing the now vast collection of 
antiquities for its new home at Qasr an-Nil. 
He regulated excavations, tried to prevent il- 
licit trade in antiquities, sought to preserve 
and strengthen monuments, and directed the 
archaeological survey of Nubia. His writings 
include Histoire ancienne des peuples de 
l Orient classique (3 vol., 1895-97; “Ancient 
History of the Peoples of the Classic Orient’’), 
L’ Archéologie égyptienne (1887; “Egyptian 
Archaeology”), Les Contes populaires de 
[Egypte ancienne (4th ed. 1914; “Popular 
Tales of Ancient Egypt’), and Causeries 
d Egypte (1907; New Light on Ancient Egypt, 
1908). 


Maspiter (deity): see Mars. 
Masquat (Oman): see Muscat. 


masque, entertainment by a band of masked 
persons of the same sex who, accompanied by 
torchbearers, arrived at a social gathering to 
dance with the guests. A masque could be ei- 
ther a procession introduced by a presenter or 
an elaborately staged show in which a brief 
lyrical drama heralded the appearance of 
masquers who, having descended from their 


Detail of a design by 1higé Jones for a procession in 
The Masque of Augures by Ben Jonson, 1622; in the 
Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth House, Derbyshire 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 


pageant to perform figured dances, revelled 
with the audience until summoned back into 
their pageant by farewell speech and song. 
The masque was often organized around a 
theme, usually mythological and symbolic 
and complimentary to the noble or royal host. 
The dramatic business was performed by 
professionals, the masquers remaining mute 
until they consorted with the guests. Tradi- 
tional festivals and social events were cele- 
brated by masques, and the Twelfth Night 
court masque became so important diplo- 
matically. that foreign ambassadors intrigued 
for positions in the auditorium. 

Origin and etymology are obscure. The mas- 
querade, a carnival entertainment akin to a 
popular form of amusement called mumming 
(see mumming play), was transformed in Italy 
into a performance designed to illustrate a 
theme and accompanied by songs that ex- 
plained the meaning of costume and pag- 
eantry. By the time it reached France it had 
become spectacular and, toward the end of 
the 16th century, provided material for the 
French and Italian Humanists who, attempt- 
ing to revive classical drama, invented ballet 
de cour and opera. 

In 15th-century Ferrara, young men wearing 
masks paraded the streets at carnival time and 
penetrated uninvited into festive gatherings. 
The fashion reached France in the 16th cen- 
tury. Henry VIII introduced it into England 
on Twelfth Night in 1512, when he and 11 
others, disguised in masks, entered a banquet- 
ing hall and invited ladies to dance and con- 
verse, Combining with other kinds of enter- 
tainment, the masque became increasingly 
dramatic in form. 

The earliest extant example of a developed 
masque is Proteus and the Adamantine Rock, 
presented by gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, Lon- 
don, in 1594, which complimented Elizabeth I 
as empress of hearts and of the ocean. A part- 
nership between the poet Ben Jonson and the 
scenic designer Inigo Jones began in 1605 with 
The Masque of Blackness. Jones introduced 
Italianate methods of staging, and instead of 
dispersed decorations presented a scene in 
perspective on a raised stage. Jonson devel- 
oped the anti-masque as a counterpoint to the 
main masque; in 1609, for example, the 
Masque of Queenes opened with an anti- 
masque of witches, symbolizing evil, who 
disappeared upon the arrival of the virtuous 
masquers. 

The performance of Salmacida Spolia in 
1640 effectively closes the history of the court 
masque. The term masque was sometimes 
used sufficiently loosely to include dramatic 
entertainments such as Milton’s Comus (first 
performance 1634). Major ref. 13:863f 
‘ballet comique influence 2:648e; illus. 
-costume design in Renaissance 17:56lc 
:definition and popularity 18:224a 
‘English staging conventions and 

scenery 17:539d 
-Jones’s scene, costume design, and 

origin 10/265f 
-Jonson and Jones form elaboration 10:267g 
-opera origin in England 13:583b 
-origin and Elizabethan development 12:701g 
-production management and style 18:258e 


Masque of Blackness, The (produced 
1605), popular title of the first of two masques 
by Ben Jonson, referred to collectively as The 
Characters of two Royal Masques. The one of 
Blacknesse. The other of Beautie. 
‘theme and dramatic form 10:267g 


Masquerades and Operas (1724), series of 
engravings by William Hogarth. 
-Hogarth’s stylistic development 8:986d 


mass, a measure of the inertia of a body; i.e., 
the resistance that the body offers to having 
its speed or position changed by the applica- 
tion of a force. It differs from the weight of a 
body in that weight, being the result of gravi- 
tational attraction, depends on geographical 


position and may be zero in interstellar space, 
whereas mass is a non-varying property (ex- 
cept at speeds approaching that of light), At 
the same geographical location, the mass of a 
body is proportional to its weight if the weight 
is determined by a spring scale, which may 
also be used to measure resistance to motion, 
and not by a balance, which simply compares 
the gravitational pull on different masses. The 
mass m equals the weight W divided by the 
acceleration of gravity g, which gives the rate 
at which the speed of a falling body increases. 
At the surface of the Earth, g varies slightly 
(0.5 percent) around 980 centimetres per sec- 
ond per second (32.2 feet per second per sec- 
ond), and W varies in the same proportion, 
because m remains constant. 

The standard unit of mass has been designat- 
ed by international agreement to be that of a 
platinum-iridium cylinder, called the interna- 
tional prototype kilogram, kept at Sevres, 
France. In English-speaking countries, the 
two common mass units related to the kilo- 
gram are the pound-mass avoirdupois and the 
slug. The mass of a body in slugs is equal to 
the weight in pounds divided by 32.2; i.e., one 
slug weighs 32.2 pounds. 

To illustrate the difference between mass and 
weight, the mass of a smooth, heavy rock 
resting on a flat sheet of ice would influence 
the rapidity with which it could be brought up 
to a given speed by a push; on the other hand, 
the weight of the rock would influence the 
effort required to lift it. The force required to 
hold up the rock is equal in magnitude to the 
force of gravitational attraction between it 
and the Earth, which is proportional to the 
mass of the rock but obviously has nothing to 
do with inertia. The mass of a body as mea- 
sured by its resistance to being set in motion is 
known as its inertial mass, while the mass that 
controls the gravitational attraction is called 
the gravitational mass; the two masses are 
equivalent. Major ref. 15:583g 
‘classical mechanics concepts 11:763d 
-conservation laws 5:33a 
‘constant formulation and measure 5:75f 
-electron mass anomaly and 

polarization 9:809e 
-energy laws and principles 6:849g 
-mathematical concepts and 

formulations 14:392g 
-meteorite mass and crater formation 12:43b 
‘nuclear fission and mass-energy 

conversion 13:302g 
sculptural design elements 16:421g; illus. 422 
‘subatomic particle conservation laws 13:1028c 
‘transport phenomena principles 18:674h 


mass, the celebration of the Eucharist in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The term is derived 
from the rite’s Latin formula of dismissal, /te, 
missa est (““Go, the mass is ended”), Accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, the mass is a 
memorial in which the death and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ are sacramentally re-enacted; 
it is a true sacrifice in which the body and 
blood of Jesus, under the appearances of 
bread and wine, are offered to God; and it is a 
sacred meal in which the community symboli- 
cally expresses its unity and its dependence 
upon God and seeks nourishment in its at- 
tempt to bring the gospel message to all men. 
The mass consists of two parts: the liturgy of 
the Word, which includes readings from 
Scripture and the homily (sermon), and the 
liturgy of the Eucharist, which includes the 
offertory, the eucharistic prayer (canon), and 
the Communion. The rite has undergone ex- 
tensive changes since the second Vatican 
Council (1962-65), the most noticeable, per- 
haps, being the use of vernacular languages i in 
place of the traditional Latin. See also Eucha- 
rist. Major ref. 15:996c 
-Bible reading content evolution 2:975a — 
‘Christian liturgical forms development 4:495¢ 
-Luther’s radical theology i in 1520 sont 192d 
-Protestant reforms in manner of 
worship 15:110b warns 

-sacramental institution and thedbobse 16: 170 


mass, conservation of, obsolete theory that 
the mass of an object or collection of objects 
never changes, no matter how the constituent 
parts rearrange themselves. Mass has been 
viewed in physics in two compatible ways. On 
the one hand, it is seen as a measure of inertia, 
the opposition that free bodies offer to forces: 
trucks are harder to move and to stop than 
less massive cars. On the other hand, mass is 
seen as giving rise to gravitational force, 
which accounts for the weight of an object: 
trucks are heavier than cars. The two views of 
mass are generally considered equivalent. 
Thus, from the perspective of either inertial 
mass or gravitational mass, according to the 
principle of mass conservation, different mea- 
surements of the mass of an object taken un- 
der various circumstances should always be 
the same. 

Mass had been considered as a property in- 
trinsic to the nature of a body. If a body split 
into pieces, it was thought that the mass di- 
vided with the pieces, so that the sum of the 
masses of the individual pieces would be equal 
to the original mass. Or, if particles were 
joined together, it was thought that the mass 
of the composite would be equal to the sum 
of the masses of the constituent particles. But 
this is not true. 

With the advent of relativity theory (1905), 
the notion of mass underwent a radical revi- 
sion. Mass lost its absoluteness. The mass of 
an object was seen to be equivalent to energy, 
to be interconvertible with energy, and to in- 
crease significantly at exceedingly high speeds 
near that of light. The total energy of an ob- 
ject was understood to comprise its rest mass 
as well as its increase of mass caused by high 
speed. The mass of an atomic nucleus was dis- 
covered to be measurably smaller than the 
sum of the masses of its constituent neutrons 
and protons. Mass was no longer considered 
constant, or unchangeable. In both chemical 
and nuclear reactions, some conversion be- 
tween mass and energy occurs, so that the 
products generally have smaller or greater 
mass than the reactants. The difference in 
mass, in fact, is so slight for ordinary chemical 
reactions that mass conservation may be in- 
voked as a practical principle for predicting 
the mass of products. Mass conservation is 
simply invalid, however, for the behaviour of 
masses actively involved in nuclear reactors, 
in particle accelerators, and in the thermonu- 
clear reactions in the Sun and stars. The new 
conservation principle is the conservation of 
mass-energy. See also energy, conservation 
of. Major ref. 5:33a 
-chemical reaction characteristics 4:142h 
‘combustion theory of Lavoisier 4:955a 
-energy laws and principles 6:853e 
-Lavoisier’s formulation from Newton 8:703d 
- mass-energy conversion in power 

sources 6:855e 
-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:397a 


mass, music of the, musical setting, either in 
plainchant or polyphonic (multipart) music, 
of the Eucharistic liturgy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the Western traditions of which 
used Latin texts from about the 4th to the 
20th centuries, until 1966 when Pope Paul VI 
prescribed the use of the vernacular. (For the 
Eastern traditions see Byzantine chant; Ar- 
menian chant; Ethiopian chant; Coptic 
chant; Syrian chant.) 

The Ordinary of the mass employs texts that 
remain the same for every mass. Those sung 
by the choir are, in the Latin mass, the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus (sometimes divided 
into Sanctus and Benedictus), and Agnus Dei. 

The earliest musical settings of the mass 
were plainchant (one voice part, in free 
rhythm) melodies. From the 9th to the 16th 
centuries some plainchants were expanded by 
means of tropes; i.e., the grafting of new mu- 
sic and new texts onto the original chants. 

Organum, the simultaneous combination of 
more than one melody, was developed around 
the 9th century, The Winchester Troper, a 
manuscript from about the 11th century, con- 


tains 12 Kyries and eight Glorias in two-part 
organum; the notation, however, cannot be 
deciphered. In the 12th and 13th centuries fur- 
ther developments of organum took place in 
the Magnum Liber Organi. 

Around 1300, polyphonic cycles of the Ordi- 
nary (having two or more sections musically 
related to one another) appeared. The French 
composer Guillaume de Machaut (died 1377) 
wrote the first complete Ordinary cycle, the 
Messe de Notre Dame. 

The secular music style of the 14th century 
manifested itself in Ordinary settings, which at 
that time were rarely based on plainsong 
melodies. The music is basically in descant or 
treble-dominated style: a melodically and 
rhythmically elaborated upper part over two 
slower moving parts, usually for instruments. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries numerous 
composers chose the Ordinary as a chief 
means of musical expression. Masters of the 
15th century were the Englishman John Dun- 
stable and the Burgundian Guillaume Dufay. 
Both applied the treble-dominated style of 
plainsong. Dufay brought to completion the 
developments of cantus firmus mass, in which 
each section of the Ordinary is based on a pre- 
composed melody, or cantus firmus (q.v.), 
usually either a plainchant melody or a secu- 
lar song. The celebrated Flemish composer 
Josquin des Prez (died 1521), among his sever- 
al other innovations, perfected the parody 
mass: the borrowing and free elaboration of 
two or more parts of another sacred or secu- 
lar composition within a new setting of the 
Ordinary texts. He also standardized the use 
of melodic imitation by having each voice be- 
gin in turn with the same motif. 

The works of the Italian composer Giovanni 
da Palestrina (died 1594) summarize the tech- 
niques of his era. His style was later termed 
the stile antico, the ancient polyphonic style, 
in contrast to the stile moderno, the 17th-cen- 
tury modern solo style, which developed in 
opera. In the 17th century these two styles are 
found, sometimes even juxtaposed, in the Or- 
dinary of the mass settings, along with the use 
of the concertato principle: one or more solo 
voices or instruments, in running scale pas- 
sages, that contrast with the whole choral and 
instrumental ensemble. In such settings the 
text is separated into smaller units to permit 
varied settings and instrumental interludes. 

In the 18th century, the Neapolitan Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti continued the operatic approach, 
as did Haydn and Mozart. 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis (completed 
1823) flows from the contemplation of the 
liturgy, as does J.S. Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
(1724-46) but neither was meant to accompa- 
ny it. 

Near the beginning of the 19th century in 
Germany there arose a renewed interest in 
plainchant and 16th-century polyphony, 
ideals that in 1868 initiated the Cecilian move- 
ment for reform in Roman Catholic liturgical 
music, But composers still wrote settings for 
orchestra, chorus, and solists, a notable ex- 
ample being the German Anton Bruckner. 

In 20th-century style are the Ordinary set- 
tings of Igor Stravinsky, the Hungarian Zol- 
tan Kodaly, and the French composer Francis 
Poulenc. A kind of troped Ordinary is the 
American Leonard Bernstein’s Mass. 

The Proper of the mass includes the variable 
texts that refer to the specific occasion for 
each mass. The Proper texts sung by the choir 
are the Intriot, Gradual, Alleluia or Tract, Se- 
quence, Offertory, and Communion. 

The earliest settings are in plainchant. Trop- 
ing as explained for the Ordinary also existed 
in the Propers. The Winchester Troper in- 
cludes 3 Introits, 53 Alleluias, 19 Tracts, and 
7 Sequences in undecipherable note-against- 
note Organum. Around 1200, two of the com- 
posers of Notre-Dame Cathedral, Paris, Léo- 
nin and Pérotin, wrote the Magnus Liber Or- 


. gani, a compilation including settings of 59 


Graduals and Alleluias in two to four voices. 
Some pieces have an unmeasured melismatic 
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(many notes per syllable) upper voice over 
prolonged notes of the chant; others have 
measured, regular, recurring rhythimc pat- 
terns in all of the voices. 

Around 1430 Dufay reawakened interest in 
settings of the Proper. Much later, collections 
of polyphonic Proper settings for the liturgical 
year are found in the German Heinrich Isaac’s 
Choralis Constantinus (begun 1550, com- 
pleted 1555 by Ludwig Senfl) and in the Ger- 
man Georg Rhau’s publications for the Luth- 
eran Church in 1539 and 1545, 

Within the Roman Catholic Church, the 
liturgical reforms of the Council of Trent 
(1545-63) gave new impetus to Proper set- 
tings. Starting with Giovanni Contino in 1560 
numerous Italian composers wrote settings of 
the Proper. In 1605 and 1607 appeared the 
two books of the English composer William 
Byrd’s Gradualia, a collection of polyphonic 
Propers for major feasts. 

The remarks concerning the 17th- and 18th- 
century settings of the Ordinary (above) apply 
also to the Propers. Michael Haydn (Joseph’s 
brother) effected a return to a more liturgical 
attitude. His Graduals show an economy of 
instrumental means—organ or string accom- 
paniment—and creative expressiveness of 
text. 

A 20th-century work stemming from the 
liturgy but not meant to accompany it is the 
English composer Benjamin Britten’s War Re- 
quiem (first performed 1962). 

-choral music of solo-chorus 
combination 4:442h 
-evolution of form 12:728b 
-Haydn’s Esterhazy works 8:683e 
-Palestrina’s liturgical style 13:932b 
-Renaissance composers and settings 12:706d 
passim to 708a 


Massa, capital of Massa-Carrara province, 
Toscana (Tuscany) region, north central Italy, 
in the Frigido Valley at the foot of the Apuan 
Alps near the Ligurian coast, just southeast of 
Carrara and La Spezia. 

Mentioned in the 9th century, it was a 
possession of the bishops of Luni and passed 
through numerous hands before falling to the 
Malaspina family in 1421. It became the seat 
of the principate (duchy from 1633) of Massa- 
Carrara in 1568. 

Notable landmarks include the 15th- to 
16th-century fortress, the 17th-century ducal 
palace, and the 15th-century cathedral. With 
Carrara, it specializes in the processing and 
export of marble; it also manufactures office 
furniture. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 63,126. 
44°01' N, 10°09’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Massa-Carrara, province, Toscana (Tusca- 
ny) region, north central Italy, between the 
Appennino Tosco-Emiliano and Tyrrhenian 
Sea, with an area of 446 sq mi (1,156 sq km). 
In its centre is thé small massif of the Apuan 
Alps, world-famous for their marble quarries. 
The northwestern corner; the valley of the 
Magra River , is known as the Lunigiana dis- 
trict. For centuries the feudal Cybo-Mala- 
spina duchy of Massa-Carrara, the province 
was created as Apuania in 1938 and received 
its present name in 1945. The principal cities 
are Massa (the capital) and Carrara (qq.v.). 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 199,689. 

-area and population, table 1 9:1094 


Massachuset, an Algonkian-speaking Indian 
tribe that in the early 17th century may have 
numbered 3,000 living in more than 20 vil- 
lages distributed along what is now the Mas- 
sachusetts coast. The cultivation of maize 
(corn) and other vegetables, hunting, and 
fishing were the basis of their subsistence. 
They moved seasonally between fixed sites to 
exploit their food resources. The tribe was di- 
vided into bands, each ruled by a sub-chief, or 
sachem. Before colonial settlement began, 
they were greatly reduced in number by war- 
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fare with their northeastern neighbours and 
by a pestilence in 1617, followed in 1633 by 
smallpox that wiped out most remaining 
members of the tribe, including the chief. 
Christian missionaries, notably John Eliot, 
gathered the Massachuset and converts from 
other tribes into separate villages, in which 
they lost their tribal identity. Major ref. 
6:169b 

-Bible translation of John Eliot 2:895d 


Massachusetts 11:590, officially COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, One of the six 
New England states and one of the original 13 
states of the U.S. Occupying an area of 8,257 
sq mi (21,386 sq km), it borders the Atlantic 
Ocean and is bounded by Vermont and New 
Hampshire (north), by Rhode Island and 
Connecticut (south), and by New York (west). 
Its capital is Boston. Pop. (1980) 5,737,037. 
The text article, after a brief overview of the 

commonwealth, covers its history, natural 
and human landscape, people, economy, ad- 
ministration, social conditions, cultural life 
and institutions, and its problems and pros- 
pects. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Appalachian geology, history, and 

ecology 1:1016a 
-area and population, table 1 18:927 
-Boston’s historical growth and features 3:55d 
-colonial education development 6:357d 
-colonial settlement and government 18:948c; 

maps 
‘English Separatist colonists 15:111d 
-health and labour statistics history 8:696a 
-Maine’s colonial control 11:354b 
-map, United States 18:909 
-Mather family politico—religious 

legacy 11:696h 
-New Hampshire’s territorial dispute 12:1092d 
-public education leadership in the 19th 

century 6:366b 
-Puritan orientation of early colonies 15:307a 
-Quaker preaching and martyrdom 7:743f 
‘Rhode Island interaction 15:807e 
-Samuel Adams’ role in government 1:80f 
‘textile industry development 18:171g 
-War of Independence battle sites 19:603b 


Massachusetts Bay, inlet of the North At- 
lantic Ocean, extending southward for 65 mi 
(105 km) from Cape Ann to Cape Cod, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S. It includes Boston, Plym- 
outh, and Cape Cod bays and Gloucester and 
Salem harbours. The Atlantic Intracoastal 
Waterway extends through the bay between 
the Cape Cod Canal and its northernmost 
point at Boston. Late in 1620, the Pilgrims ex- 
plored Cape Cod Bay and at Plymouth found- 
ed a colony that remained distinct from the 
Puritan group around Boston (see Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony) until 1691. Economic 
activities around the coast embrace industry, 
shipping, fishing, and tourism. 

42°20’ N, 70°50’ W 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, one of the 
original English settlements in present Massa- 
chusetts, settled in 1630 by a group of about 
1,000 Puritan refugees from England under 
Goy. John Winthrop. The Massachusetts Bay 
Company had obtained, from Charles I in 
1629, a charter empowering the company to 
trade and colonize in New England between 
the Charles and Merrimack rivers. Omitted 
from the charter was the usual clause requir- 
ing the company to hold its business meetings 
in England, a circumstance that the Puritan 
stockholders used to transfer control of the 
colony to America. The Puritans established a 
theocratic government with the franchise lim- 
ited to church members. Growing estrange- 
ment between the colony and England result- 
ed in the annulment of the company’s charter 
in 1684 and the substitution of royal govern- 
ment under a new charter granted in 1691. 
The charter of 1691 merged the Plymouth 
colony and Maine into the Massachusetts Bay 
aeoe See also Plymouth. Major ref. 


-Boston settlement significance 3:55e 
‘Puritan settlement and control 18:948f 
-Quaker preaching and persecution 7:743f 
‘religious tradition role and beliefs 11:592e 
‘Rhode Island early settlement 15:807h 
-Winthrop’s Puritan leadership 19:890d 


Massachusetts Government Act (1774), 
act of Parliament that abrogated the charter 
(1691) of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
reduced it to the level of a crown colony, one 
of the Intolerable Acts (q.v.). 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), privately controlled coeducational insti- 
tution of higher education known worldwide 
for its scientific training and research. Char- 
tered in Boston in 1861, it opened with 15 stu- 
dents in 1865 and moved to Cambridge in 
1916. mit offers both undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs in the schools of architecture 
and planning, engineering, humanities and so- 
cial science, management, and science. It also 
engages in a vast amount of basic research as 
a major part of its activities. Its research 
facilities include a nuclear reactor, a research 
laboratory of electronics, and supersonic wind 
tunnels, In the mid-1970s mit students num- 
bered about 8,000. 

-Aalto’s design for Baker House 1:2a 
-differential analyzer 13:512e 

-Saarinen’s architectural designs 16:112h 
-Wiener’s association and work 19:823f 


Massachusetts Metaphysical College, 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of 
Christian Science, in 1881 and closed in 1889. 
‘Christian Science teachers degree 4:563a 


Massacre at Chios, The (1824), painting by 
Eugéne Delacroix. 
‘mature style development 5:565g 


mass action, law of, the fundamental law of 
chemical kinetics formulated in the years 1864 
to 1879 by the Norwegian scientists Cato M. 
Guldberg and Peter Waage. The law states 
that the rate, or velocity, of any simple chemi- 
cal reaction is proportional to the product of 
the masses of the reacting substances, each 
raised to a certain power. The magnitude of 
the exponent to each mass is equal to the cor- 
responding number of molecules taking part 
in the reaction, Thus, the reaction for the 
reacting compounds X, Y, and Z, which form 
the product compound P, in which a, B, and 
y represent the numbers of reacting mole- 
cules, is represented by the balanced chemical 
equation: aX + BY + yZ— P; the reaction 
rate (r) in mathematical form is given by: 
r=k (Cy)# (Cy)® (Cz)”. In the equation, k 
represents a proportionality constant called 
the specific reaction rate or the velocity con- 
stant, and the C’’s represent concentrations; 
e.g., moles per litre of X, Y, and Z, respective- 
ly. All quantitative expressions describing the 
rates of chemical reactions are based on the 
form of the equation representing the law of 
mass action. Major ref. 7:1028f 

‘chemical kinetics theory development 4:138h 


massage, a systematic and scientific manipu- 
lation of body tissues, performed with the 
hands for therapeutic effect on the nervous 
and muscular systems and on systemic circu- 
lation. It was used more than 3,000 years ago 
by the Chinese. Later, the Greek physician 
Hippocrates used friction in the treatment of 
sprains and dislocations and kneading to treat 
constipation. 

Early in the 19th century, Per Henrik Ling, a 
doctor in Stockholm, devised a system of 
massage to treat ailments involving joints and 
muscles. Others later extended the treatment 
to relieve deformities of arthritis and re-edu- 
cate muscles following paralysis. 

Massage is used to relieve pain and reduce 
swelling, to relax muscles, and to speed the 
healing process following strain and sprain in- 
juries. Massage, however, cannot prevent loss 
of muscle strength nor reduce fat deposits. 


There are three forms of hand manipulation 
employed in therapeutic massage. They are: 
light or hard stroking (effleurage), which 
relaxes muscles and improves circulation to 
the small surface blood vessels and is thought 
to increase the flow of blood toward the 
heart; compression (petrissage), which in- 
cludes kneading, squeezing, and friction and is 
useful in stretching scar tissue, muscles, and 
tendons so that movement is easier; and per- 
cussion (tapotement), in which the sides of the 
hands are used to strike the surface of the skin 
in rapid succession to improve circulation. See 
also physical therapy. 


Massagetal, or MASSAGETAE, ancient Central 
Asian tribe that occupied grazing grounds to 
the north of the Oxus River (Amu Darya). 
‘Scythian migration 16:438c 


Massalia (France): see Marseille. 


Massamba-Débat, Alphonse (1921-77), 
president of the Congo (Brazzaville) from 
1963 until 1968. 

-Congo (Brazzaville) political trends 3:1100h 


Massapequa Park, village in the town of 
Oyster Bay (q.v.), Nassau County, New York, 
U.S., near the south shore of western Long Is- 
land. The area now occupied by the village 
and the adjacent unincorporated communities 
of Massapequa and East Massapequa was in- 
habited by Massapequa Indians when the first 
white settlers arrived in the 1650s. The site 
was developed as a residential community in 
1927. It was incorporated as a village in 1931, 
and the arrival of the Long Island Rail Road 
in 1933 stimulated rapid growth. Pop. (1980) 
19,779. 

40°40’ N, 73°28’ W 

massasauga (Sistrurus catenatus), small 
North American rattlesnake of the family Vi- 
peridae, found in prairies, swamps, and wood- 
lands from the Great Lakes to Arizona. The 


Eastern massasauga (Si/strurus catenatus) 
William B. Allen, Jr.—National Audubon Society 


massasauga is about 45 to 75 centimetres (18 
to 30 inches) long; it may be totally black but 
is more commonly gray or tan with rows of 
black or brown spots on its back and sides. A 
venomous snake, it is usually secretive and 
unaggressive and can deliver a painful but 
rarely fatal bite. 


Massasoit (b. near present Bristol, R.I.—d. 
1661, near Bristol), Wampanoag Indian chief 
who throughout his lifetime maintained 
peaceful relations with English settlers in the 
area of the Plymouth Colony, Mass. 
Massasoit was the grand sachem (intertribal 
chief) of all the Wampanoag Indians, who in- 
habited parts of present Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, particularly the coastal re- 
gions. In March 1621—several months after 
the landing of the ‘““Mayflower” at Plymouth 
—Massasoit journeyed to the colony with his 
colleague Samoset, who had alr i 
friendly overtures to the Pilgrims: if 
vinced of the value of a thriving trade wi 


newcomers, Massasoit set out to ensure 
peaceful accord between the races—a peace 
that lasted as long as he lived. In addition, he 
and his fellow Indians shared techniques of 
planting, fishing, and cooking that were essen- 
tial to the settlers’ survival in the wilderness. 
When Massasoit became dangerously ill in the 
winter of 1623, he was nursed back to health 
by the grateful Pilgrims. The colonial leader, 
Gov. Edward Winslow, was said to have trav- 
elled several miles through the snow to deliver 
nourishing broth to the chief. 

Massasoit was able to keep the peace for 
many decades, but new waves of land-hungry 
Europeans created tension as the Indians’ na- 
tive land was steadily taken over by the 
whites, When he died, goodwill gradually dis- 
solved, culminating in the bloody King Phil- 
ip’s War (1675), led by Massasoit’s second 
son, 


Massawa (Ethiopia): see Mitsiwa. 


mass defect, the difference between the mass 
of an atom and the sum of the masses of the 
particles (protons, neutrons, and electrons) of 
which it is composed; the mass defect is 
equivalent to the binding energy (q.v.) of the 
atom, 

‘nuclear binding energy 13:337g 


mass density: see density. 


Massena, village and town (township), St. 
Lawrence County, northern New York, U.S., 
location of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Headquarters and the focal point of 
Seaway power projects. The village (area 3.7 
sq mi [10 sq km]) is surrounded by ‘the town 
(area 52 sq mi). The first white settler, Ama- 
ble Faucher (1792), named the site after An- 
dré Massena, one of Napoleon’s marshals. 
The village, a health spa in the 19th century, 
was incorporated in 1886. It grew after 1900 
when a power canal linking the St. Lawrence 
and Grasse rivers was dug and attracted in- 
dustry, notably the Aluminum Company of 
America, Main Seaway structures (completed 
by the early 1960s) are the Moses-Saunders 
Power Dam (with the U.S.-Canadian bound- 
ary running through its centre), Long Sault 
Spillway Dam, Iroquois Dam, Massena In- 
take, Eisenhower and Snell locks, and the 
Seaway International Bridge (across the Sea- 
way Channel to Cornwall Island, Ontario). 
Massena remains a major centre for alumi- 
num production. Engine blocks and auto 
components are’ also made. St. Lawrence 
State Park on Barnhart Island has overlooks 
to view the power-navigation complex. Pop. 
(1980) village, 12,851; town, 14,856. 

44°56’ N, 74°54’ W 

Masséna, André, duc de Rivoli and 
prince d’Essling (b. May 6, 1758, Nice, Fr. 
—d. April 4, 1817, Paris), a leading French 
general of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. 

Orphaned at an early age, Mass€na enlisted 
in the Royal Italian regiment in the French 
service in 1775. At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution in 1789, he was a sergeant at An- 
tibes. He soon became a captain in the Revo- 
lutionary government’s army of Italy at Nice, 
and in December 1793 he was made general of 
a division. 

During. the next two years in campaigns 
against. the Austrians in Italy, Masséna dis- 
played a genius for manoeuvring his forces 
over difficult terrain. Becoming Napoleon’s 
most trusted lieutenant during the Italian 
campaign of 1796-97, he won the Battle of 
Rivoli (Jan. 14, 1797), a key. victory in the suc- 

cessful drive against Mantua. After Rome fell 
to the French in February 1798, Masséna was 
sent as an assistant to the French commander 
there; a week after his arrival, his troops 
mutinied and forced his recall. Nevertheless, 
in March 1799 he was made commander of 
‘the French army in Switzerland. He decisively 

‘Battle of Ziirich on September 25 and then 
pasiented, another Russian army from— ad- 


efeated a large Russian army in the Second . 


Masséna, lithograph by F.-S. Delpech, 
19th century, after portrait by Maurin 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


vancing into Italy. These victories saved 
France from the immediate threat of invasion. 

Shortly after Napoleon came to power in the 
coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), 
Masséna was sent to command the badly de- 
moralized army of Italy. He restored his 
troops’ fighting spirit, and, by holding out 
against Austrian besiegers at Genoa from 
April 21 to June 4, he enabled Napoleon to 
manoeuvre into position behind the enemy 
and win the Battle of Marengo (June 14), forc- 
ing the Austrians to evacuate most of north- 
ern Italy. 

Although he was made a marshal in 1804, 
Masséna had little respect for Napoleon’s im- 
perial regime. He reconquered Calabria (the 
toe of the Italian boot) from the British in 
1806 and in 1808 was made duc de Rivoli. In 
1809 he displayed stunning heroism in two im- 
portant battles against the Austrians—at As- 
pern-Essling (near Vienna) on May 21-22 and 
at Wagram on July 5-6. Napoleon rewarded 
him with the title prince d’Essling in January 
1810. Three months later Masséna, whose 
health had deteriorated, was given command 
of the French forces that were fighting the 
British in Portugal. The British commander, 
Arthur Wellesley, duke of Wellington, severe- 
ly defeated him at Bussaco, Port., on Sept. 27, 
1810, and at Fuentes de Ofioro, Spain, on 
May 5, 1811. Masséna was then relieved of his 
command. He was in Paris in 1815 but took 
no part in the Hundred Days of Napoleon; in- 
stead he supported the restoration of King 
Louis XVIII to the French throne. 

‘Swiss military domination 7:724c 
-Wellington’s Peninsular Campaign 19:755h 


mass-energy, conservation of (physics): 
see energy, conservation of, 


mass energy equation: see Einstein’s mass 
energy equation. 


Massenet, Jules (-Emile-Frédéric) (b. 


May 12, 1842, Montaud, near Saint-Etienne, 
France—d. Aug. 13, 


191 2, Paris), leading 


Massenet, photograph by Nadar 


JP. Ziolo 


French opera composer of his generation, 


‘whose music is admired for its lyricism, sensu- 


ality, occasional sentimentality, and theatrical 
aptness. 


- The son of an ironmaster, he entered the Par- 
‘is Conservatoire at the age of 11, subsequent- 
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ly studying composition under the noted op- 
era composer Ambroise Thomas, In 1863 he 
won the Prix de Rome with his cantata David 
Rizzio. 

With the production in 1867 of his opera La 
Grand Tante (The Great Aunt), he embarked 
on a career as a composer of operas and inci- 
dental music. His 24 operas are characterized 
by a graceful, thoroughly French, melodic 
style. Manon (1884; after Antoine Francois 
Pr€évost), is considered by many his master- 
piece. The opera, marked by sensuous melody 
and skilled personification, uses leading 
themes and motifs to identify and characterize 
the protagonists and their emotions. In the 
recitatives (dialogue) it employs the unusual 
device of spoken words over a light orchestral 
accompaniment. Also among his finest and 
most successful operas are Le Jongleur de 
Notre-Dame (1902; The Jongleur of Our 
Lady), Werther (1892; after Goethe) and 
Thais (1894). The famous ‘‘Méditation” for 
violin and orchestra from Thais remains part 
of the standard violin repertory. 

Several of Massenet’s operas reflect the 
succession of contemporary operatic fashions. 
Thus Le Cid (1885; The Cid) has the charac- 
teristics of French grand opera; Le Roi de 
Lahore (1877; The King of Lahore) reflects the 
taste for oriental exoticism; Esclarmonde 
(1889) shows the influence of Wagner; and La 
Navarraise (1894; The Woman of Navarre) is 
influenced by the end of the century style of 
verismo, or realism, Also prominent among 
Massenet’s operas are Hérodiade (1881) and 
Don Quichotte (1910). 

Of Massenet’s incidental music, particularly 
notable is that for Leconte de Lisle’s play Les 
Erinnyes (1873; The Furies), which contains 
the widely performed song “Elégie.” In 1873 
he also produced his oratorio, Marie-Mag- 
deleine, later performed as an opera. This 
work exemplifies the mingling of religious 
feeling and eroticism often found in Masse- 
net’s music. Massenet also composed over 200 
songs, a piano concerto, and several orches- 
tral suites. 

As a teacher of composition at the Paris 
Conservatoire from 1878, Massenet was high- 
ly influential. Among his students were Alfred 
Bruneau and Gustave Charpentier, the chief 
representatives of realism in French opera; 
Florent Schmitt and Gabriel Pierné, among 
the leading French composers of the 20th cen- 
tury; and the composer Charles Koechlin, 
also influential as a teacher of composition. 

Massenet wrote an autobiography, Mes 
Souvenirs (1912; English trans., My Recollec- 
tions, 1919, by H. Villiers Barnett). 

‘superior qualities of best operas 13:589a 


Masses, The, leftist U.S. periodical pub- 
lished 1911-1917. 
‘magazine publishing history 15:256c 


masseter (from the Greek masasthai, “to 
chew”’), prominent muscle of the jaw, It arises 
from the zygomatic bone (cheekbone) and is 
inserted at the rear of the mandible (jawbone). 
Its contraction raises the mandible, and it is 
particularly used in chewing food. ‘The mas- 
seter can be easily felt at the side of the jaw 
when the teeth are clenched. 
-cat trunk musculature, illus. 8 12:646 
-function in human mastication 16:815h 
‘mammalian skull evolution 11:407g 
-rodent evolutionary jaw conditions 15:976a; 
illus. 975 


masseteric nerve, in human anatomy, the 
nerve supplying the most important muscles 
used in chewing. 

-human nervous system, Hag 10 12:1017 


Massey, (Charles) Vincent (b. Feb. 20, 
1887, Toronto—d. Dec. 30, 1967, London), 
statesman who was the first Canadian to serve 
as governor general of Canada (1952-59). 
Massey lectured in modern history at the 
University of Toronto in 1913-15 until he was 
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appointed associate secretary of the cabinet 
war committee during World War I (1914- 
18). After the war, he operated a farm-equip- 
ment business until 1925, when he became 
minister without portfolio in W.L. Mackenzie 
King’s Liberal Cabinet without holding a seat 
in Parliament. In 1926 he was appointed 
Canada’s first minister to the United States, 
where he stayed until 1930. 

In 1932-35 Massey served as president of the 
National Liberal Federation before being ap- 
pointed high commissioner for Canada in the 
United Kingdom, at which post he served in 
1935-46. In 1947 he became chancellor of the 
University of Toronto. In 1949, as chairman 
of the Royal Commission on National Devel- 
opment in Arts, Letters, and Sciences, Massey 
spoke of Canada’s need to break away cultur- 
ally from the United States. He was named 
Canadian governor general in 1952. His 
younger brother, Raymond, achieved promi- 
nence as an actor on the stage and in films. 


Massey, William Ferguson (b. March 26, 
1856, Limavady, County Londonderry—d. 
May 10, 1925, Wellington, N.Z.), New Zea- 
land statesman, prime minister (1912-25), life- 
long spokesman for agrarian interests, and op- 
ponent of militant industrial unionism, His 
Reform Party ministries included leadership 
of the country during World War I. 

After going to New Zealand in 1870, Massey 
farmed near Auckland and assumed leader- 
ship in farmers’ organizations. He entered 
Parliament in 1894 as a Conservative and 
from 1894 to 1912 was a leader of the Conser- 
vative opposition to the Liberal ministries. He 
became prime minister in 1912 and promptly 
signed legislation enabling freeholders to buy 
their land at its original value. The first years 
of his ministry saw labour strikes by miners in 
Waihi in 1912 and wharf workers in Welling- 
ton in 1913; his harsh repression of them gave 
impetus to the formation of the Labor Party 
in 1916, He also improved federal administra- 
tion by putting civil service positions under a 
nonpolitical commission. 

A coalition with the Liberal Party led by Sir 
Joseph Ward enabled Massey to continue his 
ministry in 1915, during World War I. He par- 
ticipated in the imperial war cabinet (1917-18) 
and signed the Treaty of Versailles at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, making New Zea- 
land a founding member of the League of Na- 
tions. He consistently opposed separate sover- 
eign status for dominions within the British 
Commonwealth. 

Following the war, farmers were troubled by 
the depressed prices resulting from the sharply 
reduced British demand for their products, 
and they also faced inflation in land prices, ag- 
gravated by increased demand by returned 
servicemen. Massey responded to these prob- 
lems by establishing the Meat Control Board 
(1922) and the Dairy Export Control Board 


William Massey, detail from an oil 
painting by W. Orpen, 1919; in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


(1923), but rural and urban unrest (resulting 
from rising prices) continued to mount in the 
final years of his ministry. 

-New Zealand Reform Party leadership 13:53g 


mass flow hypothesis, also called PRESSURE 
FLOW, in botany, an explanation proposed for 
transport of sugars, nutrients, and other sub- 
stances in large volumes (two to five grams 
per square centimetre of stem cross section 
per hour) and at speeds of 20 to 100 cen- 
timetres per hour. Mass flow operates be- 
tween “‘sources,” places of origin by photo- 
synthesis or by conversion into soluble forms 
from stored substances, to “‘sinks,”’ places of 
utilization, withdrawal, or conversion back to 
storage forms. This transport has been shown 
by use of radioactive tracers to occur in the 
phloem, the vascular tissues of the inner bark. 
The direction of movement is predominantly 
downward but to a lesser extent lateral, and 
upward movements also occur. According to 
this hypothesis, high concentrations of sub- 
stances at sources produce an osmotic flow 
(movement of substances across membranes 
from regions of high concentration to regions 
of lower concentration) from surrounding tis- 
sues into the sieve tubes (cells) of the phloem 
and propagate a wave of pressure toward the 
sinks. Gradients of concentration have been 
satisfactorily shown; the evidence for pressure 
gradients, however, is less established. 

The mass flow hypothesis does not satisfy 
objections that much higher turgor pressures 
(internal pressure in plant cells caused by os- 
mosis) should exist within the sieve tubes than 
has been shown; that pressure gradients from 
sources to sinks should be more clear-cut; 
that the observed rates of transport are higher 
than mass flow can explain; that transport is 
often simultaneously bidirectional; and that 
low temperature and lack of oxygen depress 
transport. These observations suggest that the 
movement of substances in cells is under more 
control by the living cytoplasm of the cell 
than the mass flow hypothesis allows for. 
Still, the hypothesis is strongly defended by its 
advocates; its opponents can only cite its defi- 
ciencies, without bettering it. 

‘plant internal transport system 14:504c 


massicot, mineral formed by the oxidation of 
galena and other lead ores, One of the two 
forms of lead oxide (PbO) that occurs as a 
mineral (cf. litharge), it forms soft, yellow, 
earthy or scaly masses that are very dense. 
Occurrences include Badenweiler, W.Ger.; La 
Croix-aus-Mines, Fr.; the Transvaal, S.Af.; 
Perote, Mex.; and Leadville, Colo. For de- 
tailed physical properties, see table under ox- 
ide minerals. 


massif: see fault-block mountain. 


Massif Armoricain, uplands, northwestern 
France. 
-formation and characteristics 7:583g 


Massif Central, upland area in south cen- 
tral France. Bordered by the lowlands of 
Aquitaine and the Loire Basin on the west and 
northwest, by the Rhéne-Sa6ne Valley on the 
east, and by the Mediterranean coastlands of 
Languedoc on the south, it is conventionally 
demarcated by the 1,000 ft (3,000 m) above 
sea level contour. Occupying about one-sixth 
of France (35,006 sq mi [90,665 sq km]), the 
massif, for the most part, consists of plateaus 
lying between 2,000 and 3,000 ft. The highest 
peaks are the Puy de Sancy (6,188 ft [1,885 
= and the Plomb de Cantal (6,096 ft [1,858 
m)). 

About three-quarters of the region is under- 
lain by crystalline rocks, mainly granite, 
gneiss, and schist, produced by the Hercynian 
earth movements of the Carboniferous and 
Permian periods. Sedimentary deposits of a 
later age have been denuded in most areas but 
are evident in the Jurassic limestones of the 
Causses and the Tertiary sands and clays of 
the upper Loire and Allier river valleys. 
Uplifting and tilting during the Mid-Tertiary 
Period, along with intense volcanic activity 


beginning i in the Pliocene Epoch, produced the 
area’s volcanic cones and the extensive pla- 
teaus now deeply dissected by gorgelike val- 
leys formed by glacial waters. 

Physiographically, seven areas can be distin- 
guished: the Morvan on the northeast; the 
eastern margins, extending the length of the 
Rh6éne-Sa6ne Valley and including Cévannes; 
the central uplands, characterized by volcanic 
cones and plateaus (notably, the Chaine des 
Puys, Monts Dore, and Plomb de Cantal); the 
Grands-Causses, a permeable limestone re- 
gion trenched by imposing gorges of the Tarn 
and Lot rivers; the southwestern uplands of 
the Ségalas, Lacaune, and Montagnes Noires; 
Limousin, comprising the plateaus of La 
Montagne and a series of lower plateaus; and 
the northern basins of the Loire and Allier riv- 
ers. 

Land use reflects the diverse topography and 
the differences that exist between the massif’s 
interior and its periphery. Cattle are raised on 
the interior upland meadows; sheep occupy 
the more barren areas of the periphery. In the 
central uplands of Auvergne, distinctive 
cheeses, such as Cantal and Bleu Saint-Nec- 
taire, are produced; in the Grands-Causses 
Roquefort cheese is made from ewes’ milk. 
On the favoured slopes a variety of fruits and 
wine grapes are produced; on arable lands, 
grains, potatoes, sugar beets, and fodder 
crops are grown with market gardening im- 
portant near the larger towns. 

The mining of coal at Saint-Etienne, Alés, 
and Blanzy has furthered the development of 
steelworks and heavy industry in the Saint- 
Etienne region, at Le Creusot, and Montlu- 
con. Michelin Tire Company produces rubber 
at Clermont-Ferrand; Limoges has long been 
famous for its fine porcelain; and various tex- 
tile plants are widespread. Other industries, 
often using local raw materials, manufacture 
bricks, tiles, furniture, paper, leather goods, 
and lace. An atomic power plant at the con- 
fluence of the Loire and Vienne rivers and hy- 
droelectric stations on the Dordogne, Cére, 
Truyére, Lot, and Tarn generate about one- 
third of the nation’s electric power. 

Population is unevenly distributed over the 
massif. The largest conurbations centre 
around Saint-Etienne (216,000), Clermont- 
Ferrand (154,000), and Limoges (136,000). In 
contrast there are some plateau areas over 
3,000 ft above sea level and parts of the 
Causses that are virtually uninhabited. Nu- 
merous market towns are dispersed through 
the more agriculturally productive areas. 
Tourist centres include Vichy, Le Puy in the 
upper Loire Valley, and Millau in the Grands- 
Causses. 

-dimensions and divisions 7:583c 
-formation and geological history 12:592c 
-geologic history and development 11:87h 
‘structure and elevation 14:527g 


Massiliensis, Johannes: see Cassian, Saint 
John. 


Massillon, city, Stark County, northeastern 
Ohio, U.S., just west of Canton, on the Tus- 
carawas River. Settled (1811) by New En- 
glanders and first known as Kendal, it was re- 
named (1826), after its founding by James 
Duncan, for Bishop Jean-Baptiste Massillon, 
preacher and writer at the French court of 
Louis XIV. The Ohio and Erie Canal (com- 
pleted 1832) led to the community’s early de- 
velopment as the wheat capital of the state; it 
remains a shipping centre for a wide agricul- 
tural region. Diversified manufactures include 
steel, clay, aluminum, wood and paper 
products, plastics, electronic equipment, and 
rubber goods. The Massillon Museum, con- 
nected with the public library, is housed in 
Duncan’s home (built 1830). Inc. town, 1853; 
city, 1868. Pop. (1980) 30,557. 

40°48’ N, 81°32’ W 

Massillon, Jean-Baptiste. (1d6EA744), 
bishop of Clermont (after 1717), remembered 
as one of the great preachers at the Pomel, of 
Versailles. » Teyarromore 
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Massim style, type of refined, curvilinear 
carving found in the Massim region, one of six 
stylistic areas of Papua New Guinea. Located 
in the southeast, the Massim includes the 
Woodlark, Trobriand, and Ventenat islands, 
the Louisiade Archipelago, and the villages at 
the easternmost tip of New Guinea. 
Shallow-relief wood carving is the most 
widespread medium for this style, which com- 
bines human and animal forms with abstract 
motifs such as spirals, chevrons (V-shaped 
patterns), circles, and meanders. Having ap- 
parently lost the symbolic religious signifi- 
cance they once had, the abstract motifs to- 
day serve as symbols of everyday objects or 
natural phenomena or as pure ornament. The 
most lavish decoration is reserved for imple- 
ments such as ceremonial weapons, dance 
shields, and net sinkers, on which patterns are 
often chiselled and coloured with dyes. Par- 
ticularly significant objects in the art of the 
Massim region are canoe prows, which are 
delicately carved with curvilinear patterns 
representing subjects such as foods, the Sun, 
and storms. Equally important are the lime 


Wooden dance shield from the Trobriand 
Islands, painted with serpent motifs typical of 
the Massim style; in the British Museum 

Holle Bildarchiv, Baden-Baden 


spatulas used in betel chewing to lift burned 
and powdered lime to the mouth. Of dark 
wood, the spatula consists of a long, oar- 
shaped blade and a handle in the shape of a 
crouching figure that has been incised and 
stained with lime. The body of the figure is in 
a squatting position, and the head, which sits 
almost directly on the neckless body, is 
cocked forward in a tilting manner. 

Spiritual concepts seem to play less of a role 
in the art of this region than in that of any 
other area of New Guinea, a fact that may ac- 
count for the emphasis on technical virtuosity 
over substantive content. 

-art decoration pattern motifs 11:869e 


Mass in B Minor, religious choral work 
composed (1724-46) by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The Kyrie and Gloria sections (forming 
the Lutheran mass) were dedicated to the 
elector of Saxony, Bach’s patron; the Credo, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei were largely drawn 
from earlier works. 

-choral style and setting 4:443f 

-harmony’s extension by chromaticism 8:65lc 


Massine, Léonide, original name LEONID 


FYODOROVICH MIASSIN (b. Aug. 9 [July 28, old 
style], 1896, Moscow—d. March 16, 1979, 


Cologne), dancer and innovative choreogra- 
pher of more than 50 ballets, one of the most 


_ important figures in 20th-century dance. He 


J 
a 
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studied acting and dancing at the Imperial 


Massine as the Peruvian in Ga/té Parisienne, with 
members of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 1942 
Fred Fehl 


School in Moscow and had almost decided to 
become an actor when Diaghilev, seeking a re- 
placement for Nijinsky, invited Massine to 
join his company. After a few months’ study 
under Cecchetti, Massine made his Paris 
debut in La Légende de Joseph in 1914 and re- 
ceived favourable comment on his dramatic 
dance ability and commanding stage personal- 
ity. Diaghilev supervised his artistic educa- 
tion, taking him to museums and concerts and 
introducing him to such people as the Russian 
painter Mikhail Larionov, the conductor Er- 
nest Ansermet, and the composer Igor Stra- 
vinsky, all of whom influenced Massine’s ap- 
proach to dance. Diaghilev encouraged his 
choreographic talent. Massine’s first work as 
a choreographer, Le Soleil de nuit, was pro- 
duced in 1915 and was eventually followed by 
such masterpieces as La Boutique fantasque 
(1919), Le Tricorne (The Three-Cornered Hat; 
1919), Le Beau Danube (1924), and Gaité Pa- 
risienne (1938). Massine extended Michel Fo- 
kine’s choreographic reforms by enriching and 
clarifying narration and characterizations. His 
ballets often incorporated both folk dance 
and the so-called demi-caractére dance, a 
style that uses classical technique to perform 
character dance. He added variety and com- 
plexity by including synchronized yet individu- 
al or small group dance patterns within the 
corps de ballet. 

From 1932 until 1938 Massine was principal 
dancer and choreographer of Col. de Basil’s 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. In 1933 he 
created his first symphonic ballet, Les Pré- 
Sages, using Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Although dancers such as Isadora Duncan 
had previously used symphonic music, Mas- 
sine’s choreography more completely paral- 
leled the mood and innuendos of the music. 
The symbolic characterizations of Les Pré- 
Sages were innovative because they relied on 
dance itself rather than costuming or props to 
convey their identity. Choreartium, first per- 
formed in London (1933) and danced to 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, created even 
greater controversy. Critics declared it was 
both blasphemous and redundant to add 
dance to these musical masterpieces. With 
their eventual acceptance, Massine’s sym- 
phonic ballets effected a choreographic revo- 
lution and in turn led to reforms in costuming 
and sets. Because of disagreements with de 
Basil, Massine resigned and formed his new 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which he head- 
ed until 1942. Later he appeared with the Bal- 
let Theatre and the Royal Ballet. He also 
choreographed and danced in such films as 
The Red Shoes (1948) and Tales of Hoffmann 
(1951). Massine’s publications include My 
Life in Ballet (1968) and Massine on Choreog- 
raphy (1976). 

-Ballets Russes choreography 2:651f 
-choreographic leadership 4:454c 
-contribution to ballet 5:466f 


Massinger, Philip (b. 1583, near Salisbury, 
Wiltshire—d. March 1639/40, London), Jaco- 
bean and Caroline playwright noted for his 
comedy, plot construction, social realism, and 
satirical power. His play 4 New Way to Pay 
Old Debts (1621 or 1622), since its revival by 
David Garrick in 1748, has remained one of 
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the most frequently performed comedies of 
his period on British and American stages, 

Massinger was baptized at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Salisbury, on November 24, 1583; he 
attended St. Alban Hall, Oxford. Nothing is 
known with certainty of his life between 1602 
and 1613, though he may have been an actor. 
After an indefinite period of apprenticeship— 
during which he wrote for the theatrical 
manager Philip Henslowe and collaborated, 
from c. 1613, with fellow playwrights, includ- 
ing John Fletcher—Massinger began c. 1620 
to write as an independent author. In 1625 he 
succeeded Fletcher, some of whose plays he 
revised, as the chief playwright of the King’s 
Men, a well-known theatrical company. 
Though apparently not as successful as 
Fletcher, he remained with the King’s Men 
until his death. 

Among the plays Massinger collaborated on 
with Fletcher is The False One (c. 1620), a 
treatment of the story of Caesar and Cleopa- 
tra. Two other important plays written in col- 
laboration are The Fatal Dowry (1616-19, 
with Nathaniel Field), a domestic tragedy 


Massinger, engraved frontispiece to “Three New 
Playes,”’ 1655 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R, Freeman 
& Co. Ltd. 


in a French setting, and The Virgin Martyr 
(1620?, with Thomas Dekker), a historical 
play about the persecution of Christians under 
the Roman emperor Diocletian. Fifteen plays 
written solely by Massinger have survived, 
but the dates of many of them are uncertain. 
The four tragedies are The Duke of Milan 
(1621-22) and The Unnatural Combat (1624?) 
—both skillfully told mystery stories of a 
melodramatic type—and The Roman Actor 
(1626) and Believe As You List (1631)—each a 
historical tragedy in a classical setting. The 
Roman Actor is generally considered his best 
serious play; Believe As You List exhibits his 
fondness for long trial scenes. 

The Bondman (1623), about a slave revolt in 
the Greek city of Syracuse, is one of Massin- 
ger’s seven tragicomedies and shows his con- 
cern for state affairs. The Renegado (1624), a 
tragicomedy with a heroic Jesuit character, 
gave rise to the unaccepted theory that he 
became a Roman Catholic. Another tragi- 
comedy, The Maid of Honour (1621?), com- 
bines political realism with the courtly refine- 
ment that later dominated Caroline drama. 
The tendency of his serious plays to conform 
to Caroline fashion, however, is contradicted 
by the mordant realism and satirical force of 
his two great comedies, A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, in which he expresses genuine in- 
dignation at economic oppression and social 
disorder, and The City-Madam (1632?), deal- 
ing with similar eviis but within a more starkly 
contrived plot that curiously combines natu- 
ralistic and symbolic modes. 

Few of Massinger’s plays were revived after 
the Restoration except for A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, the main character of which, Sir 
Giles Overreach, attracted such eminent 1 8th- 
and 19th-century actors as Charles Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, and Edwin Booth. Critics’ 
reaction to his works varies considerably; 
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modern criticism stresses his realism, his 
political and social attitudes, and his share of 
the responsibility for “decadence” in drama 
by treating morality as though it were a 
branch of etiquette. 

‘collaboration with Fletcher 2:782h 

‘Jacobean tragedy and comedy 10:1142c 


Massingham, Harold John (b. March 25, 
1888, London—d, Aug. 22, 1952, London), 
biographer and prolific writer, particularly on 
various aspects of country life. 

Massingham was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford, then worked as a journalist, con- 
tributing to the Athanaeum and the Spectator 
and joining the editorial staff of The Nation. 
Health problems forced him to retire to the 
country (Dorset), where he pursued ornitho- 
logical studies that he extended to encompass 
all of natural and animal life. 

His many books include St. Francis of Assisi 
(1913), Dogs, Birds and Others (1919), In 
Praise of England (1924), Wisdom of the 
Fields (1945), and Faith of a Fieldsman 
(1951). He also wrote a work examining the 
prehistoric origins of English civilization, 
Downland Man (1926). 


Massinissa (Numidian ruler): see Masinissa. 


mass media, means of communication, such 
as newspapers, magazines, television, radio, 
and motion pictures, designed to reach and in- 
fluence very large numbers of people. 
-art movements and popular availability 2:105e 
-art popularity and performer status 2:118e 
‘communication channels and effects 4:1006f 
‘copyright law complexities 5:156e 
‘information classification formats 9:568c 
‘language and knowledge 

dissemination 10:655c 
‘motion picture accessibility to public 12:500c 
-mythological themes and tradition 12:799b 
‘national culture formation role 16:956f 
‘popular literature’s transitory nature 10:1046b 
‘popular literature’s value decline 14:805b 
‘propaganda dissemination means 15:41h 
-public opinion formation 15:211d 
-slang diffusion to dominant culture 16:85le 
‘technology and effect on society 4:1009b 
television and radio development 18:123c 


mass movement, also called Mass WASTING, 
bulk movement of soil and rock debris masses 
down slopes in response to the pull of gravity, 
It is often aided by the presence of water and 
thus grades imperceptibly into stream erosion. 
The significance of mass wasting is the part it 
plays in wearing down the landmasses. 

Abrupt landslides are the most familiar and 
spectacular examples of mass movement. 
Chronic landslides, which move slowly and in- 
termittently on steep slopes, are more com- 
mon than the catastrophic kind. Masses of 
soil and broken rock move partly by slow 
flowage, partly by slipping over a firmer base- 
ment. In cold seasons such masses may be 
frozen and practically stationary; thawing in 
spring causes saturation with water and 
renewed flowage or sliding on a lubricated 
base. Differential movement creates a hum- 
mocky surface; trees growing on the slope are 
tilted at various angles and locally may be 
uprooted. Chronic slides represent all grada- 
tions between regular landsliding and imper- 
ceptibly slow downslope movement (creep). 
All such movements tend to bring loose rock 
mene! within reach of streams. Major ref. 

a 
hillslope development analysis 8:875h; 
illus. 876 


Massnahme, Die (1930), translated as THE 
MEASURES TAKEN, play by Bertolt Brecht. 
-Brecht’s artistic development 3:153a 


mass number: see atomic weight. - 


Mass of Bolsena (1511-14), painting by Ra- 
phael. 
‘Julius If biographical theme 10:334g 


Masson, Antoine, 17th-century French por- 
trait engraver. 
‘portrait engraving style 14:1087f 


Masson, Frédéric (b. March 8, 1847, Paris 
—d. Feb. 19, 1923, Paris), historian and 
academician best known for his books on Na- 
poleon. In Napoléon inconnu (1895; “The Un- 
known Napoleon’) Masson, with Guido 
Biagi, brought out the unpublished writings 
(1786-93) of the future emperor: notes; ex- 
tracts from historical, philosophical, and liter- 
ary books; and personal reflections. His other 
works include several books on Josephine; 
Napoléon et sa famille (13 vol., 1897-1919; 
“Napoleon and his Family’’); Napoléon et son 
fils (1904; “Napoleon and his Son’’); and Na- 
poleon a Sainte-Héléne, 1815-1821 (1912). 


Massoretes (scholars): see Masoretes. 


mass production 11:595, methods of organ- 
izing manufacturing processes to attain high 
rates of output, at decreasing unit cost, based 
on specialization of human labour and use of 
tools and machines. 

The text article covers general principles of 
mass production, planning of product design, 
manufacturing sequences, studies of individu- 
al manufacturing operations, training of per- 
sonnel, and start up of a mass production op- 
eration. The article gives examples of mass 
production in the automobile and telephone 
industries and treats of mass production and 
society—its effects on the factory employee 
and on the economy, 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘auto industry technological advances 2:528e; 

illus. 532 
-baking products and production 

methods 2:600h 
-Bauhaus school training in design 7:805c 
-book publishing industry 15:233a 
-bureaucratic features of organization 3:485b 
-carpet-weaving machinery 

development 7:408c 
‘coins and modern mint operation 4:824a 
‘computer process-control techniques 4:1058c 
-craftsmanship imitation and demise 9:513e 
-educated society and new leisure time 6:430e 
‘egg commercial preparation 6:442f 
-Evans’ production line 6:1131d 
-food preservation technology 7:492c 
-food service assembly-line techniques 7:497c 
-Ford’s industrial utilization 7:520h 
‘furniture industry manufacturing 

process 7:808h 
‘instrumentation history and devices 9:632a 
-lockmaking machine tool production 11:lla 
-materials-handling methods 11:615c 
‘mechanical engineering and 

automation 11:755d 
-postal operations and management 14:883e 
‘quality control in food production 7:486b 
‘railroad rolling-stock components 15:487g 
“screw thread forms 11:256g 
-silverwork innovation decline 11:1107b 
-steelmaking technology development 17:639d 
-storage and warehousing economics 17:708e 
-Taylor scientific management program 18:le 
‘tool and die making innovations 18:487e 
-watch assembly procedure 4:750a 
-Whitney’s early efforts with muskets 19:822h 
-worker’s lack of incentive and 

satisfaction 9:504c 
-work organization development 19:938e 


mass society 11:600, the pattern of social 
relations in modern urbanized, industrial na- 
tions, as distinguished from the patterns exist- 
ing in feudal, peasant, or tribal societies. 

The text article covers the evolution of ideas 
concerning mass society, particularly as they 
relate to democracy, industrialism, and 
totalitarianism, and concludes with various 
evaluations of the concept of mass society. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-adult education in modern society 1:98a 
-advertising role and ramifications 1:105g 
passim to 108a 
-alienation through loss of tradition 1:574e 
‘biosphere management 
responsibilities 2:1043f 
-bureaucratization of modern society 3:487g 


-commercialization of children’s 

literature 4:234a 
-communications overload and 

alienation 15:41h 
‘conservation awareness need 5:61c 
cultural evolution and theories of 

growth 4:659a 
disease control by mass screening 5:693f 
‘educational aspects of modern society 6:413f 
-formalized and standardized voting 

practices 6:533e 
-genetic results of population density 15:349e 
-mass communication effects 4:1009b 
-middle class uniformity increase 16:958f 
‘migrations on intercontinental scale 12:187d 
-novel’s translation to dramatic media 13:282h 
-persuasion and mass media 14:125a 
‘popular music and mass audience 14:809d 
+public opinion’s effect on current 

issues 15:211d 
-sexual behaviour factors 16:600g 
-Tocqueville’s political masses theory 16:983e 
‘urban social life and behaviour 18:1078f 


mass spectrometry 11:604, the science of 
separating atoms, molecules, and molecular 
fragments according to their masses when 
they are ionized and passed through electric 
and magnetic fields. 

The text article covers the history of the sub- 
ject from its discovery in 1898 to the develop- 
ment of the different types of mass spectrome- 
ters; ion production; the roles played by elec- 
tronic and photographic detectors; the dy- 
namics of ion beams in electric and magnetic 
fields; the operation of a number of mass 
spectrometers, or analyzers; the many uses of 
mass spectrometers (e.g., leak detection of 
vacuum systems, collection of separated iso- 
topes and isotopic analysis of mixtures for use 
in tracer studies, measurement of atomic and 
molecular masses, measurement of appear- 
ance potentials, and age determinations of 
rocks and minerals). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-alkaloid structure determination 1:598h 
‘atomic mass and ion charge 

determination 4:172a 
‘atomic weight determination 2:344h 
‘biomedical monitoring instrumentation 9:640f 
-carboxylic acid identification methods 3:874c 
‘chemical analysis application 4:82b 
‘chemical analysis instrumentation 9:643c; 

illus. ~ 
-chemical kinetic analysis 4:140h 
-electromagnet research applications 11:339a 
-gas-chromatograph detection system 4:567e 
‘molecular beam detection 12:305a 
-molecular structure analysis 12:317g 
-molecular-weight determination 12:319e- 
‘organic halogen compound analysis 13:693d 
-rare-earths occurrence and 

abundance 15:51l6g 
-steroid structural identification 17:680d 
‘uranium isotope separation 13:325a 


mass transfer, one of several transport 
phenomena (q.v.) in physics, the movement of 
measurable entities across boundaries, it gen- 
erally involves diffusion of one substance into 
another in the gaseous or liquid state. Mass 
transfer is involved in certain aspects of the 
hydrologic cycle (q.v.), the nutrient-distribu- 
tion system in plants, and in many chemical 
systems. 

-hydrologic element measurements 9:106b 
-plant internal transport system 14;503h 
‘precipitation distribution factors 9:117h 
‘transport phenomena at boundaries 18:677e 


mass transit, transportation system designed 
to transport large numbers of people over 
relatively short distances in a short space of 
time. The vehicle may be a railroad car, 
streetcar, bus, or subway. wa 

-auto industry influence 2:535c — 

British facilities and administration 18: 882g 

-San Francisco BART system 16:221b_ 

-U.S. automobile use and expense comparison 

18:936g; table sai rh alee 


Massue, Henri de, marquis de R 
and earl of Galway: see Galway, Henri de 
Massue, marquis de Ruvigny and earl of. 


mass wasting (geology): see mass move- 
ment. 


Massys (Matsys, METSYS, MESSYS), Quentin 
(b. c. 1465/66, Louvain, Belg.—d. 1530, Ant- 
werp), Flemish artist, the first important 
painter of the Antwerp school. Trained as a 
blacksmith in his native Louvain, he is said to 
have studied painting after falling in love with 
an artist’s daughter. In 1491 he went to Ant- 
werp and was admitted into the painters’ 
guild. 

Among Massys’ early works are two pictures 
of the Virgin and Child in the Musées Royaux 
des Beaux-Arts in Brussels. His most celebrat- 
ed paintings are two large triptych altarpieces, 
“The Holy Kinship” or “St. Anne Altar- 
piece,” ordered for the church of Saint-Pieter 
in Louvain (1507-09), now in Brussels; and 
“The Entombment of the Lord” (c. 1508-11), 
now in the Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Ant- 
werp, both exhibiting strong religious feeling 
and precision of detail. His tendency to accen- 
tuate individual expression is demonstrated in 
such pictures as “The Old Man and the 
Courtesan” (Pourtalés Collection, Paris) and 
“The Money Changer and His Wife” 
(Louvre). “Christus Salvator Mundi’ and 
“The Virgin in Prayer,” both in the Musée 
Royal des Beaux-Arts, display serene dignity. 
Pictures with figures on a smaller scale are the 
polyptych in Munich, the scattered parts of 
which have been reassembled, and “Virgin 
and Child” (Aynard Collection in Paris). His 
landscape backgrounds are in the style of one 
of his contemporaries, Flemish artist Joachim 
Patinir, who often supplied landscape settings 
for figure compositions painted by other 
Flemish artists; “The Crucifixion” (National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa) is believed to be 
the joint work of the two masters. Massys 
painted portraits for Sir Thomas More, Henry 
VIII’s chancellor, Other portraits are in the 
Stadelsches Kunstinstitut at Frankfurt, the 
Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris, the Palais 
Liechtenstein, and the museums in Chicago 
and Oldenburg, Ger. 

Although his portraiture is more subjective 
and personal than that of Albrecht Diirer or 
Hans Holbein, Massys’ painting may have 
been influenced by both German masters; 
they visited him in Antwerp. Massys’ lost “‘St. 
Jerome in His Study,” of which a copy sur- 
vives in Vienna, is indebted to Diirer’s “‘St. 
Jerome,” now in Lisbon. Some Italian influ- 
ence may also be detected, as in “Virgin and 
Child” (Nationalmuseum, Poznan, Pol.), in 
which the figures are obviously copied from 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Virgin of the Rocks” 
(Louvre). 

Massys’ two sons were artists. Jan (1509-75), 
who became a master in the guild of Antwerp 
in 1531, was banished in 1543 for his heretical 
opinions, spent 15 years in Italy or France, 
and returned to Antwerp in 1558. His early 


“The Money Changer and His Wife,” painting by 
Quentin Massys, 1514; in the Louvre, Paris 
Lauros—Giraudon 


pictures were imitations of his father’s work, 
but a half-length “Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes” of a later date, now in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, shows Italian or 
French influence, as does “Lot and His 
Daughters” (1563; Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum, Vienna). 

Cornelis Massys (1513-79), Quentin’s second 
son, became a master painter in 1531, painting 
landscapes in his father’s style and also ex- 
ecuting engravings. 


mast, in botany, the nuts or fruits of trees and 
shrubs, such as beechnuts, acorns, and ber- 
ries, that accumulate on the forest floor, pro- 
viding forage for game animals and swine. 
Man has used mast as food and to fatten 
poultry. Beech mast in England was called 
buck, for which Buckinghamshire, a county 
famous for its beech forests, was named. 


mast, a pole, or tower, on the deck of a ship 
for carrying sails, radio antennae, signals, and 
lifting equipment. Also, a similar structure for 
various other purposes, as for television trans- 
mitting. On full-rigged sailing ships, the tallest 
mast was known as the mainmast; that for- 
ward of it, the foremast; and that aft, the miz- 
zenmast. Constructed of one or more pieces of 
wood or metal, the mast is braced by lines 
that constitute the standing rigging. 
-naval ship design history 12:887h 
‘sailing ship design evolution 16:157b; 

illus. 160 


mastaba, Egyptian tomb style, first devel- 
oped in the Ist dynasty; became prevailing 
mode of burial among notables of the Old 
Kingdom. 

-pharaonic and noble construction 6:465g 


Mastacembelidae (fish family): see spiny 
eel. 


Mastai-Ferretti, Giovanni Maria: see 
Pius IX, Pope. 


mastax, muscular, enlarged portion of a 
rotifer (phylum Aschelminthus) pharynx, con- 
taining chitinous jaws for grinding food. 
-rotifer digestive system 2:141b; illus. 139 


mast cell, type of connective tissue cell found 
in interstices of loose connective tissue. The 
mast cell body is filled with coarse granules 
that exhibit a characteristic metachromatic 
staining reaction, and the cell secretes the bio- 
logically active substances heparin and hista- 
mine. Heparin acts as an anticlotting agent in 
the bloodstream, and histamine affects the 
permeability of the blood vessels. The specific 
physiological function of the mast cells, how- 
ever, is unknown. Mechanical or chemical irri- 
tation causes release of the mast granules into 
surrounding tissues, and histamine released 
from the granules causes a release of fluid 
from nearby veins or capillaries resulting in lo- 
cal swelling. The purpose of this mechanism is 
unclear. 
-connective tissue histamine stores 5:15d; 

illus. 14 
-disease causation mechanism 5:854e 
-histamine’s physiological functions 8:945a 
-immunological response function 9:253b 
-joints’ cellular components 10:256a 


mastectomy, surgical removal of a breast. 
-extirpative surgery techniques 17:820b 
-lymph node and vessel removal 11:216a 


master, academic degree intermediate be- 
tween the bachelor’s degree and the doctor’s 
degree. The term master and the term doctor 
were used interchangeably during the Middle 
Ages, but in Germany the doctorate came to 
be considered a superior degree to the mas- 
ter’s and this system subsequently spread to 
the rest of the world. In modern times inter- 
mediate degrees such as that of master have 
been abandoned in the universities of many 
countries. The master’s degree is still granted 
in Great Britain and the United States. 


_ -apprenticeship principle 1:1019a 


-law study in civil-law countries 10:777a 
-medieval origin and significance 6:337g 
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master and servant, in law, the relationship 
of one person who agrees to work for another 
for payment or other consideration. 
-agency as English outgrowth of 

doctrine 1:291g 


Master Builder (published 1893), transla- 
tion of BYGMASTER SOLNESS, drama of psycho- 
logical realism by the Norwegian dramatist 
and poet Henrik Ibsen, about a successful 
builder who aspires to surpass his own limita- 
tions. He meets his inevitable end when, at the 
urging of a young woman, he attempts to do 
the impossible—to build a castle in the air. 
Mysterious, symbolic, and lyrical, the play de- 
parts from the bitter social satire of Ibsen’s 
earlier dramas and centres on the psychologi- 
cal struggles of the human soul to rise above 
its own desires. 

‘inspiration and shift from social mode 9:153c 


Master E.S. (c. 1430-c. 1467), anonymous 
Late Gothic German goldsmith and engraver 
who was one of the outstanding early print- 
makers of Europe. His line engravings are 
especially known for their use of crosshatch- 
ing and their subtlety of tonal effect. Al- 
though he produced over 300 prints of reli- 
gious, profane, and fantastic subjects, only 18 
of his late engravings are signed with mono- 
gram E.S, 

‘training and engraving style 14:1085h; 

illus, 1077 


Masterman, Sir Thomas, Baronet Har- 
dy: see Hardy, Sir Thomas Masterman, Bar- 
onet. 


Master of Ballantrae, The (1889), novel by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
-Stevenson’s literature based on 

morality 17:689d 


Master of Moulins: see Moulins, Master 
of. 


master of the animals, a supernatural 
figure whom scholars have so named as the 
protector of game in the traditions of archaic 
hunting peoples. In some traditions he is be- 
lieved to be the ruler of the forest and guard- 
ian of all animals; in others, he is the ruler of 
only one species, usually a large animal of 
economic importance to the tribe. Thus, 
among Eurasian peoples the animal most fre- 
quently is the bear; among the reindeer cul- 
tures of the tundra, the reindeer; among the 
northern coastal peoples of Eurasia and 
America, the whale, the seal, or the walrus; 
among the North American Indians, the bear, 
the beaver, or the caribou; and among Meso- 
American and South American Indians, the 
wild pig, jaguar, deer, or tapir. In some tradi- 
tions he is pictured in human form, at times 
having animal attributes or riding an animal; 
in other traditions he is a giant animal or can 
assume animal form at will. 

A complex system of customs governs the re- 
lationship between the master of the animals, 
the game animal, and the hunter. The master 
controls the game animals or their spirits (in 
many myths, by penning them). He releases a 
certain number to man as food. Only the al- 
lotted number may be killed, and the slain 
animal must be treated with respect. The mas- 
ter of the animals, if properly invoked, will 
also guide the hunter to the kill. The souls of 
the animals, when slain, return to the master’s 
pens and give him a report of their treatment. 
If this system is violated, the master will 
avenge an animal improperly slain, usually by 
witholding game. A ceremony then must be 
held to remove the offense or a shaman (a reli- 
gious personage with healing and psychic 
transformation powers) sent to placate the 
master. Major ref. 1:912h 


Master of the Revels, English court official, 
who, from Tudor times up until the Licensing 
Act of 1737, supervised the production and 
financing of often elaborate court entertain- 
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ments. He later was the official issuer of li- 
censes to theatres and theatrical companies 
and the censor of publicly performed plays. A 
Master of the Revels was first appointed c. 
1495, and the Revels office soon developed a 
complicated system for building and painting 
spectacular scenery. It was not until 1545, 
however, when Sir Thomas Cawarden be- 
came Master for life, that the office assumed 
importance. Decrees in 1581 and 1603 made 
the Master of Revels the official censor and 
gave him the power to license theatres and 
acting companies and to collect fees for each 
performance by a licensed company. The 
prestige of the office reached its high point 
during the mastership of Sir Henry Herbert, 
who assumed office in 1623 and exercized au- 
thority until 1642, when theatres were closed 
during the Puritan interregnum. After the 
Restoration (1660), Herbert was re-installed 
as master until his death in 1673, but the 
office was gradually stripped of its power. The 
Licensing Act of 1737 abolished it entirely, 
granting the power of censorship directly to 
the Lord Chamberlain. Although the Revels 
office did not exclusively control all court en- 
tertainment, the accounts and detailed records 
of the office are a valuable source for informa- 
tion on the elaborate court productions of the 
15th century through the 18th. 

-licensing and censorship 3:1087g 


Master Olof (1872), historical drama by Au- 
gust Strindberg. 
-sources and impact of work’s 

rejection 17:737e 


Masters, Edgar Lee (b. Aug. 23, 1869, 
Garnett, Kan.—d. March 5, 1950, Phila- 
delphia), poet and novelist, author of Spoon 
River Anthology, the first of the many works 
representing the “revolt from the village” in 
American literature. Masters grew up on his 
grandfather’s farm in New Salem, IIl.; studied 
in his father’s law office; attended Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, IIl., for one year; was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1891 and developed a suc- 
cessful law practice in Chicago. 

A volume of his verses appeared in 1898, fol- 
lowed by Maximilian, a drama in blank verse 
(1902); The New Star Chamber and Other Es- 
says (1904); Blood of the Prophets (1905); and 
a series of plays issued between 1907 (Althea) 
and 1911 (The Bread of Idleness), 

If Masters had continued to write along 
these lines, he would not be remembered, but 
forces were at work on him that would soon 
induce him to produce what has been called 
one of the most significant American books of 
the early 20th century. In 1909 he was intro- 
duced to Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 
Masters was seized by the idea of composing a 
similar series of free-verse epitaphs in the form 
of monologues. The result was Spoon River 
Anthology (1915), in which the former inhabi- 
tants of Spoon River speak from the grave of 


Edgar Lee Masters 


By courtesy of Mrs, Edgar Lee Masters; photograph, 
Arnold Genthe 


their bitter, unfulfilled lives in the dreary 
confines of a small town. Spoon River was 
fictitious; it was compounded of Petersburg 
and Lewistown, IIl., which Masters had 
known as a boy. In 1963 a staging of Spoon 
River Anthology was presented on Broadway 
and was played at many college and com- 
munity theatres in subsequent years. 

Though Masters continued to publish vol- 
umes of verse almost yearly, the quality of his 
work never again rose to the level of the 
Spoon River Anthology. 

Among his novels are Mitch Miller (1920) 
and The Nuptial Flight (1923), Masters wrote 
biographies of Lincoln (Lincoln the Man, 
1931, in which Masters’ attacks on Lincoln 
were poorly received by critics and historians), 
Whitman (1937), and Mark Twain (1938), His 
best effort in this form is Vachel Lindsay: A 
Poet in America (1935), a study of his friend 
and fellow poet. Also notable are his autobi- 
ography, Across Spoon River (1936), and The 
Sangamon (1942), a volume in the “Rivers of 
America” series. 

-American poetry development 10:1225d 


Masters, William H(owell), and John- 
son, Virginia E(shelman) (respectively b. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1915; b. Spring- 
field, Mo., Feb. 11, 1925), research team, and 
physician and psychologist respectively, noted 
for their studies of human sexuality, principal- 
ly at the Reproductive Biology Research 
Foundation in St. Louis. Their book Human 
Sexual Response (1966) was considered by 
many as the first comprehensive study of the 
physiology and anatomy of human sexual ac- 
tivity under laboratory conditions—much of 
it the result of actual research observation of 
men and women in sexual play. Such bio- 
chemical equipment as electrocardiographs, 
electroencephalographs, and cinematography 
was used in recording sexual stimulations and 
reactions. Masters and Johnson also conduct- 
ed much clinical marriage counselling, dealing 
with problems of sexual performance. A sec- 
ond important study, Human Sexual 
Inadequacy, appeared in 1970, Masters and 
Johnson were married in 1971. 

*premature ejaculation studies 16:597h 


Masters and the Slaves, The (1933), trans- 
lation of CASA GRANDE E SENZALA, Brazilian 
social history by the Brazilian sociologist Gil- 
berto Freyre. 

-theme and significance 3:143d 


Mastersingers of Niirnburg, The (Wag- 
ner): see Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Die. 


Masters Tournament, golf competition 
held annually since 1934 at the Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Club, Augusta Ga., on a course 
designed by the former U.S. amateur cham- 
pion Bobby Jones and the Scottish golf-course 
architect Dr. Alister MacKenzie, The Masters 
is one of the world’s most prestigious golf 
contests, and golfers are invited to compete on 
the basis of their past achievements. Most of 
the entrants are professionals, although some 
amateurs are also invited. For winners, see 
sporting record, Major ref. 8:248d 


Masterton, borough of Masterton County, 
south North Island, New Zealand, on the 
Ruamahanga River (a tributary of the 
Wairarapa), in Wellington district. Estab- 
lished in 1854 and named after Joseph Mas- 
ters, founder of the Wairarapa Small Farms 
Association, it was made a borough in 1877. 
On the rail line that passes through the 
Rimutaka Range tunnel to Wellington (55 mi 
[89 km] southwest), Masterton is sufficiently 
distant from that large metropolis to escape 
most of its commercial influence. Serving an 
area of sheep, dairy, fruit, and cereal farms, 
the town has dairy, lime, and meat-freezing 
works; woollen mills and sawmills; and furni- 
ture, clothing, home appliance, agricultural 
implements, and plastic and concrete prod- 
ucts factories. Pop. (1971) 18,494. 

40°57’ S, 175°39' E 

-map, New Zealand 13:44 is 


mastic, also spelled masticu, aromatic resin 
usually in the form of yellowish to greenish, 
lustrous, transparent, brittle teardrops ob- 
tained as a soft exudation from incisions in 
mastic trees and used chiefly to make pale 
varnishes for protecting metals and oil and 
watercolour paintings. When dispersed in 
bodied (thickened by heating) linseed oil, mas- 
tic is known as megilp and is used as a colour 
vehicle. Mastic is also an adhesive in dental 
work. The mastic, or lentisc, tree, Pistacia 
lentiscus, an evergreen shrub of the cashew 
family (Anacardiaceae), is indigenous to the 
Mediterranean coast region from Syria to 
Spain, and particularly the Greek ar- 
chipelago, but grows also in Portugal, Moroc- 
co, and the Canary Islands. Since c. ap 50, 
production of the resin has been confined al- 
most exclusively to the Greek island of Khios 
in the Aegean Sea. The shrubs are about six 
feet (two metres) tall. The bark rather than 
the wood contains the resin, and in order to 
collect it, numerous vertical incisions are 
made in the stem and chief branches. The res- 
in speedily exudes and hardens into oval tears. 

Cape mastic is the produce of Euryops mul- 
tifidus, a resin bush native to South Africa. In 
Algeria, Pistacia atlantica yields a solid resin. 
The West Indian mastic tree is Bursera gum- 
mifera, and the Peruvian mastic, or California 
pepper, tree, is Schinus molle. A timber tree, 
Sideroxylon mastichodendron, family Sapota- 
ceae, which grows in the West Indies and on 
the coast of Florida, is also called mastic. 


mastication (biology): see chewing. 


mastication, in rubber processing, technique 
for salvaging waste rubber cuttings by passing 
them through a device called the Han- 
cock masticator, a hollow-wooden cylinder 
equipped with teeth and within which a spiked 
roller is turned. The heat of friction welds the 
scraps together; the rubber then is used in 
other manufacturing processes, 
-Hancock’s masticator design 15:1174d 
‘rubber softening for mixing 

efficiency 15:118le 


Masticophis flagellum (snake): see coach- 
whip. 

mastiff, large working dog used as a guard 
and fighting dog in England for more than 


(Top) Mastiff; (bottom) bull mastiff. = MNES * 
Sally Anne Thompson—EB Inc. ‘Ay Por 
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2,000 years. The Roman invaders sent the 
mastiff to compete in the arenas of ancient 
Rome, where the dog was pitted against 
bears, lions, tigers, bulls, other dogs, and hu- 
man gladiators. The breed also fought in the 
later bullbaiting and bearbaiting rings of En- 
gland. Dogs of the mastiff type are found in 
European and Asian records dating back to 
3000 Bc. 

A powerful but characteristically gentle dog, 
the mastiff has a broad head, drooping ears, a 
broad, short muzzle, and a short, coarse coat. 
Colour, as specified by the breed standard, is 
apricot, silver fawn, or brindled fawn and 
black. Ears and muzzle are dark. The mastiff 
stands 70 to 76 centimetres (28 to 30 inches) 
and weighs 75 to 84 kilograms (165 to 185 
pounds). 

The bull mastiff, a cross between the mastiff 
and the bulldog, was developed in 19th-cen- 
tury England and was used to discourage 
poaching on estates and game preserves. For- 
merly known as the “gamekeeper’s night- 
dog,” the bull mastiff is a tan, reddish-brown, 
or brindled dog, with black on the face and 
ears. Smaller than the mastiff, it stands 61 to 
69 centimetres (24 to 27 inches) and weighs 50 
to 54 kilometres (110 to 120 pounds), It is fre- 
quently used as a police and guard dog. 


mastiff bat: see free-tailed bat. 


Mastigamoeba (protozoan): see rhizomas- 
tigote. 


Mastigophora (protozoan): see flagellate. 
Mastigoproctus: see whip scorpion. 
Mastino I: see Scala, Mastino I della. 


mastitis, inflammation of the breast in wom- 
en or of the udder in sheep, swine, and cattle. 
Acute mastitis in women is a sudden infec- 
tious inflammation caused usually by the bac- 
terium Staphylococcus aureus, or sometimes 
by streptococcus organisms. It occurs almost 
exclusively during the first three weeks of 
nursing and is limited to the period of lacta- 
tion (milk production). The bacterial organ- 
isms invade the breast through cracks in the 
nipples, the exposed lymphatic ducts, or the 
milk ducts. Irregular nursing, which leads to 
overfilling of the breasts, increases the effects 
of infections. The breasts. become swollen, 
painful, reddened, hardened, and tender, The 
infection may be in one or both breasts; it can 
be localized or spread over an area. Pustulant 
discharges may occur; frequently the dis- 
charge indicates abscess formation. Abscesses 
may remain internal or they may involve the 
skin, Acute mastitis accompanied by ab- 
scesses is often mistaken for acute inflamma- 
tory carcinoma (cancer) of the breasts. The 
lymphatic system’s nodes and vessels are com- 
monly enlarged and tender also. In a female 
child, after birth and during puberty, there 
may be brief episodes of breast inflammation; 
these are usually hormone induced and are 
not caused by bacterial infection. Chronic 
mastitis is usually a secondary effect of sys- 
temic diseases such as tuberculosis, fungal in- 
fections, yeast infections, or syphilis. A rela- 
tively uncommon type of mastitis, called plas- 
ma cell mastitis, occurs most frequently in 
older women who have had a number of chil- 
dren and a history of difficult nursing patterns. 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
cancer of the breast. In this disease lymphatic 
fluids stagnate in the breast, and the stagnated 
fluids are treated by the body as foreign ob- 
jects. There is a large increase in plasma cells, 
white blood cells, fatty acid crystals, and fatty 
tissue degeneration. A hard lump forms under 
part of the nipple; there may be distortion of 
the nipple because of the lesion. The nipple 
area is painful, tender, and inflamed, and may 
exude a cloudy discharge. The milk ducts and 
lymph nodes are commonly thickened and en- 
larged. As the condition progresses, small 
areas of breast tissue are destroyed and re- 


placed by fibrous, or granular tissue, a pro- 


cess which causes hardening of the affected 
tissue. 2 


Injury to the breast tissue is sometimes fol- 
lowed by inflammation and necrosis (death) of 
the fatty tissue. There is a hard fixed lump 
with no skin discoloration; the symptoms 
may be present for many years or may arise 
after a disease of the breast that involves pus- 
tulant discharges and abscesses. 

Economically, bacterial mastitis is the most 
serious disease of dairy cattle. It is spread by 
milking machines, by the hands of milkers, 
and by flies. An afflicted animal may develop 
gangrene, characterized by discoloration of 
the teats or udder. 

‘beef and dairy cattle diseases 10:1281f 
-human breast inflammations 11:417a 


Mastixiaceae, small family (about 25 spe- 
cies) of trees in the dogwood order (Cornales). 
-classification and general features 5:178a 


Mastodon, extinct genus of elephantine ani- 
mals that first appeared in the early Miocene 
and continued in various forms through the 
Pleistocene Epoch (from 2,500,000 to 10,000 
years ago). It is likely that in North America, 
at least, Mastodon probably persisted into 
post-Pleistocene time, was contemporaneous 
with historic Indian groups, and may have 
become extinct only a few thousand years 
ago. Mastodon had a worldwide distribution; 
its remains are quite common, and are of- 
ten very well preserved. 


Mastodon skeleton, of Pleistocene age, found in 
Licking County, Ohio 


By courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History 


A characteristic feature of Mastodon is: the 
distinctive nature of the grinding teeth, which 
in many respects are relatively primitive. They 
are low crowned, large, and strongly rooted, 
with up to four prominent ridges separated by 
deep troughs; they are much smaller and less 
complex than those in the true elephants. The 
prominent upper tusks were long and grew 
parallel to each other with a bit of upward 
curvature. Short lower tusks were present in 
males but absent in females. 

Mastodon was shorter than modern ele- 
phants but was heavily built. Although the 
skull was lower and flatter and of generally 
simpler construction than in the modern ele- 
phants, it was yet elephant-like in appearance. 
The ears were smaller and not as prominent as 
in elephants. The body was relatively long and 
elephant-like, and the legs were short, mas- 
sive, and pillar-like. Mastodon was covered 
with long, reddish-brown hair. 

Mastodon appears to have fed upon leaves. 
It is uncertain why it became extinct. 
-classification and general features 15:4e 
-fossil mammal evolution, illus. 13 7:573 


Mastodonsaurus, fossil genus of amphibi- 
ans (class Amphibia). 
-amphibian evolutionary evidence 1:705e 


mastoiditis, inflammation of the mastoid 
process, a projection of the temporal bone 
just behind the ear; a condition almost invari- 
ably secondary to acute or chronic disease in 
the middle ear. In some instances inflamma- 
tion may spread into the mastoid antrum and 
cells, small cavities within the process, but 
when the infection is very severe the whole 
middle ear cleft, which includes the mastoid 
region, is infected simultaneously. 

The narrow drainage channels from the an- 
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trum and cells are obstructed readily, and the 
degree to which the products of inflammation 
are penned within the mastoid antrum and 
cells determines the severity of the mastoid 
symptoms. The chief symptom is pain behind 
the ear and over the side of the head, and 
there may be rise of temperature and pulse 
rate. Tenderness over the mastoid bone may 
be marked, and, as the condition develops, 
there is increased swelling of the tissues over- 
lying the mastoid bone. The swelling may con- 
tinue until a fluctuant abscess develops; this 
indicates that the infection has eroded the 
bone and destroyed its cortex (outer layer). 

In some circumstances the mastoiditis, in- 
stead of coming to the surface, may involve 
structures within the cranium and so give rise 
to complications. The most important of 
these are abscess without or within the dura 
mater covering the brain, infection and throm- 
bosis (blood clot formation) of the lateral 
sinus (the large blood channel emptying into 
the internal jugular vein), and infection of the 
labyrinth containing the balance and hearing 
apparatus. In addition, meningitis is an out- 
standing danger. 

Mastoiditis is treated by the early adminis- 
tration of antibiotics. At one time a frequent 
and dangerous disease, it is now rare because 
modern drugs can effectively treat the preced- 
ing middle-ear inflammation (otitis media). In 
the few cases that do not respond to these 
remedies, surgical drainage with wide removal 
of diseased bone is demanded. 

Chronic mastoiditis is a part of the disease of 
chronic otitis media and results from un- 
resolved attacks of acute mastoiditis. Acute 
exacerbations of chronic mastoiditis may pro- 
duce any of the symptoms and signs already 
described. Its treatment is surgical and is un- 


_ dertaken when operation is carried out for the 


cure of chronic otitis media. 
‘cranial injury of vessels and nerves 16:815a 


mastoidotomy, surgical cutting of tissues in 
the mastoid bone. 
‘surgical techniques 5:1135e 


mastoid process, the smooth pyramidal or 
cone-shaped bone projection at the base of 
the skull on each side of the head just below 
and behind the ear in man. The mastoid pro- 
cess is important to students of fossil man be- 
cause it occurs regularly and in the specific 
form described only in hominids (man or the 
prehistoric forerunners of man). The develop- 
ment of the mastoid process is apparently 
related to man’s upright posture and the 
consequent evolutionary re-alignment of the 
head in relation to the neck. 

-cranial injury of vessels and nerves 16:815a 
-disease symptoms and treatment 5:1134f 
‘structure and function 5:1132g 


Mastophora, genus of bolas spider in the 
arachnid order Araneida. 
‘predatory hunting techniques 1:1070a 


Mastotermitidae, family of termites of the 
insect order Isoptera. 
-classification and features 9:1054d 


Mastroianni, Marcello (b. Sept. 28, 1924, 
Fontana Liri, Italy), actor who became the 
pre-eminent leading man in European cinema 
during the 1960s. An attractive, romantic idol 
whose prevailing acting style projects a mood 
of casual affability, he achieved international 
fame as the screen symbol of the modern 
European. Mastroianni enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Rome after World War II. He be- 
gan an acting career in amateur theatricals 
sponsored by the university and, in 1948, 
joined Italy’s leading theatrical troupe. Hav- 
ing made his film debut in 1947, Mastroianni 
was a well-known actor in Italy by the mid- 
1950s. As the star of Le notti bianche (1957; 
White Nights), he was noticed by the Italian 
director Federico Fellini who cast him in the 
leading role of the contemporary Roman 


Masts, Battle of the 682 


journalist in La dolce vita (1960; ““The Sweet 
Life’), the award-winning film that estab- 
lished Mastroianni’s international reputation. 
It was followed by other outstanding pictures 
—e.g., La notte (1960; The Night), in which 
Mastroianni portrays a novelist who experi- 
ences emotional aridity in his marriage; 
Divorzio allitaliana (1961; Divorce—Italian 
Style), a satiric farce about a debonair baron’s 
attempts to free himself from an* unwanted 
wife; Otto e mezzo (1963; 8%), an Academy 
Award- -winning film also directed by Fellini 
with Mastroianni as a creative film director; 
Teri, oggi, domani (1964; Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow), and Matrimonio all italiana 
(1964; Marriage—lItalian Style), two come- 
dies in which he costars with the Italian ac- 
tress Sophia Loren; and The Organizer 
(1965), in which he skillfully portrays a 19th- 
century labour leader. 


Masts, Battle of the (ap 655), naval engage- 
ment in which Egyptians won a victory over 
Byzantine forces off the Lycian coast. 


masturbation, self-manipulation of the geni- 
tal organs for pleasure, usually to orgasm. 
Once the object of the wildest superstitions 
and the severest taboos, autogenital stimula- 
tion by adults was frowned upon in the 
majority of premodern societies. Christian 
moral teaching condemned masturbation as 
the sin of Onan, who in the Old Testament 
was censured for spilling his seed; and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church still officially condemns 
masturbation as a mortal sin. 

The U.S. zoologist Alfred Kinsey and others 
estimated that at mid-20th century at least 92 
percent of all U.S. males and 70-80 percent of 
all females have indulged in masturbation, 
and European studies show comparable 
figures, 

The stigma against masturbation is decreas- 
ing, and many students of sexual behaviour 
extoll its virtues as being healthy, pleasurable, 
sedative, and a release of tension. Some stud- 
ies relate female masturbation to enhanced 
capacity for coital orgasm. Major ref. 
16:593e 
-deviational behaviour and motivation 16:610a 


Masuda, city, Shimane Prefecture (ken), 
Honshu, Japan, in the basin of the Takatsu- 
gawa (Takatsu River), near the Sea of Japan. 
The commercial hub of the surrounding 
agricultural (rice, rushes) region, it has a few 
rural industries such as tatami mat pro- 
duction, silk manufacture and spinning, and 
lumbering. Masuda is also a small trade cen- 
tre for charcoal and lumber. The San-in Main 
Line (railway) between Ky6to and Shimo- 
noseki runs through the city. Pop. (1970) 
50,071. 

34°40! N, 131°50' E 

-map, Japuil 10:36 


Mas‘idi, al- 11:610, more complete name 
ABU AL-HASAN ‘ALI IBN AL-HUSAYN AL-MAS Udi 
(b. 9th century, Baghdad—d. 957, al-Fustat, 
Egypt), historian and traveller, known as the 

“Herodotus of the Arabs,” was the first Arab 
to combine history and scientific geography in 
a large-scale work. 

Abstract of text biography. Mas‘idi studied 
history and geography and travelled in India, 
the Middle East, and Africa. He wrote exten- 
sively, but most of his work is lost; his most 
important book is The Meadows of Gold and 
Mines of Gems, a world history. 


Mas ‘ad ibn Nasir, 18th-century Mazrui 
ruler of Mombasa. 

-East African area political control 6:93g 
Mas‘tid Sa‘d Salman (1046-1121), Indian 
Muslim author, 

-Persian literature in India 17:145b _ 
Masulipatam, formerly MASULIPATNAM, also 


called MACHILIPATNAM and BANDAR, seaport 
and administrative headquarters of Krishna 


district, eastern Andhra Pradesh state, south- 
ern India. The town received its present name 
in 1949, 

Masulipatam was the first British industrial 
settlement (1611) on the Bay of Bengal. From 
1686 to 1759 the town was held by the 
French, Dutch, and British, in turn, until it 
was finally ceded to the last, who captured the 
town and fort from the French in 1759. The 
ruined fort is still a point of interest. 

Masulipatam is a railroad terminus and is 
connected to Vijayavada, to the northwest, by 
the Bandar Canal. The main industries include 
carpet weaving, rice and oilseed milling, and 
the manufacture of scientific instruments. The 
headquarters of the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, three colleges associated with Andhra 
University, and an engineering institute are 
located there. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 112,636. 
16°11’ E, 81°08’ E 
“map, India 9:278 


Masulipatam, Treaty of (Feb. 23, 1768), 
agreement by which the state of Hyderabad, 
in India submitted to British control. In the 
First Mysore War (1767-69), the Nizam of 
Hyderabad deserted his British allies, then 
made peace with them at Masulipatam, ac- 
cepting the status of a vassal and recognizing 
their rights over Mysore. 


Masurca, French shipborne surface-to-air 
missile, about 30 feet (9.1 metres) long, weigh- 
ing 4,380 pounds (1,987 kilograms), with a 
range of about 30 miles (48 kilometres). 
‘design characteristics, table 2 15:933 


Mat, province, Albania. 


‘history, area, and population 1:418g; 
table 419 


Mat, archaeological site in northern India, 
dating from the Kusana dynasty of Ist-3rd 
century AD. 

-Kusana dynasty portrait sculptures 17:190g 


Matabele (people): see Ndebele. 


matachinas (Latin American folk dance): see 
Morris dance. 


Mataco, South American Indian people of 
the Gran Chaco, living between the Bermejo 
and Pilcomayo rivers in northeastern Argen- 
tina. The Mataco are the largest and most im- 
portant group of the Chaco Indians. Their 
language belongs. to the Mataco-Macca 
group. They combine limited agriculture with 
fishing, hunting, and gathering of wild foods. 
The Mataco were discovered by Europeans 
in 1628. They were originally peaceful but re- 
sisted European attempts at Christianization 
and colonization. Many were massacred, 
placed on reservations, or incorporated into 
government colonies. Today, the Mataco are 
being assimilated into the mestizo (mixed- 
blood) population of the Chaco, At the latest 
estimate they numbered about 40,000. Many 
work as lumberjacks or migrate annually to 
employment on the sugar plantations of Jujuy 
and Salta. 
-geographic distribution and socioeconomic 
structure 17:116e; map 117 
-geographic distribution map 17:113 


Matadi, capital of Bas-Zaire (Lower Zaire) 
region, Zaire (formerly Congo [Kinshasa]), on 
the Congo (locally Zaire) River opposite Vivi. 
It lies 93 mi (150 km) upstream from Banana 
on the Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Con- 
go River and is the farthest point reached by 
oceangoing ships. Matadi is the nation’s prin- 
cipal port, with one of the largest harbours in 
Central Africa and a mile-long waterfront, cut 
in granite. Located at the base of the Monts 
(mountains) de Cristal, it takes its name from 
the Kikongo word for stone. In 1879 Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley, the English explorer 
working for the Belgians, reached the non- 
navigable Inga Falls, 25 mi (40 km) upstream, 
and opened a trading station at Matadi. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1908 the first Congo railroad 
was built from Matadi past the cataract re- 
gion to Léopoldville (now Kinshasa), the na- 


Matadi port on the Congo River, Zaire 


Tomas D.W. Friedmann—Photo Researchers 


tional capital (210 mi northeast). There is a 
teachers training college in the city. The Inga 
Falls have been developed for hydroelectric 
power. Pop. (1970) city, 109,340; mun., 
110,436, 

5°49’ S, 13°27’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

-Zairian commercial centre 19:1122g 


matador, in bullfighting, the principal 
bullfighter who works the capes and dispat- 
ches the bull with a swordthrust between the 
shoulder blades, 

-role in bullfight ceremony 3:477b 


Matador, one of the favourite and most 
scientific Domino games. Unlike that of most 
variations, the object is not to match the 
domino end numbers, but to pose such a 
number as, added to an end, will make seven; 
e.g., to a five a two must be played, to a three 
a four, etc. Seven dominoes are drawn and the 
highest double begins. When a player cannot 
make a seven on either end he must draw 
from stock until he can. As Matador is played 
with dominoes no higher than six, a blank 
means blocking of that end. In this case no 
further play can take place at that end except 
by posing a matador, which may be played at 
any time. There are four matadors: the 6-1, 
5-2, 4-3,.and double blank. When the game 
has been definitely blocked, the player who 
has the fewest pips in his hand scores the 
number of the combined hands (sometimes 
only the excess in his opponent’s hand), the 
game being usually 100. 


Matafao, mountain of American Samoa. 
14°18’ S, 170°42’ W 
Matagalpa, department, west central Ni- 
caragua. Except for the valleys of the Rio 
Grande de Matagalpa and its tributaries, the 
surface of Matagalpa is mountainous. The 
2,623-sq-mi (6,794-sq-km) department is im- 
portant in agriculture, mining,-and manufac- 
turing, producing coffee (about 20 percent of 
the national coffee output) as well as corn 
(maize) and other vegetables, tobacco, fruits, 
cattle and swine, gold and silver, processed 
foodstuffs, furniture, leather goods, and clay 
products. Matagalpa (q.v.) city is the capital 
and the leading commercial and manufactur- 
ing centre. Roads connect many settlements in 
the department, but there is no railroad. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 173,758. 

‘area and population table 13:59 

-map, Nicaragua 13:60 


Matagalpa, capital, Matagalpa department, 
west central Nicaragua, in the north central 
part of the department in a highland valley 
2,224 ft (678 m) above sea level. One of the 
older, more picturesque cities of the nation, it 
contains a colonial church. It is the leading 
commercial and manufacturing centre of 
Matagalpa department, and gold mines are 
located in the vicinity. Matagalpa is accessible 
from Sébaco, via the Pan-American Highway; 
poorer roads lead to the smaller towns of the 
department. Pop. (1971 prelim.) ea + 
12°53’ N, 85°57' W aT 
Matagalpa, Rio Grande’ de, “Nicaraguan 
river. pa Dae Ny 
13°00’ N, 83°40’ W it, pena 


-length and flow 13:58h oneet. 
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matagi, in Japanese, a forked twig, used in 
flower arranging. 
- Japanese flower arranging devices 7:419a 


Mata Hari, real name MARGARETHA GEER- 
TRUIDA MACLEOD, née ZELLE (b. Aug. 7, 1876, 
Leeuwarden, Neth.—d. Oct. 15, 1917, Vin- 
cennes, near Paris), dancer and courtesan 
whose name has become a synonym for the 
seductive female spy. She was shot by 
the French on charges of spying for Germany 
during World War I, although the nature and 
extent of her espionage activities remain un- 
certain. 


Mata Hari 


H. Roger-Viollet—Harlingue 


The daughter of a prosperous hatter, she at- 
tended a teachers’ college in Leiden. In 1895 
she married a Dutch colonial army officer, 
and from 1897 to 1902 they lived in Java and 
Sumatra, The couple returned to Europe but 
later separated, and she began to dance 
professionally in Paris in 1905 under the name 
of Lady MacLeod. She soon called herself 
Mata Hari, said to be a Malay expression for 
the sun (literally, “eye of the day”). Tall, ex- 
tremely attractive to men, superficially ac- 
quainted with East Indian dances, and willing 
to appear virtually nude in public, she was an 
instant success in Paris and other large cities. 
Throughout her life she had numerous lovers, 
many of them military officers. The facts re- 
garding her espionage activities remain ob- 
scure. More than 50 years after her death, the 
French government still refused to permit 
publication of the official records of her case. 

According to one account, in the spring of 
1916, while she was living in The Hague, a 
German consul is said to have offered to pay 
her for whatever information she could obtain 
on her next trip to France. After her arrest by 
the French, she acknowledged only that she 
had given some outdated information to a 
German intelligence officer. 

According to Mata Hari’s story, she had 
agreed to act as a French spy in German-oc- 
cupied Belgium. She did not bother to tell 
French intelligence of her prior arrangement 
with the Germans. She later said that she had 
intended to secure for the Allies the assistance 
of Ernest Augustus, duke of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg in Germany and heir to the dukedom of 
Cumberland in the British peerage. 

Apparently, British sources informed French 
intelligence of Mata Hari’s negotiations with 
the German official in The Hague. French 
suspicion of her duplicity increased, and on 
Feb. 13, 1917, she was arrested in Paris. She 
was imprisoned, tried by a military court on 
July 24-25, 1917, sentenced to death, and shot 
by a firing ‘squad. 

Mata Hari: Courtesan and Spy (1930), by 
Thomas Coulson, treats her guilt as proven. 
The Murder of Mata Hari (published in En- 
gland, 1964; U.S. edition, Mata Hari, 1965), 
by Sam Waagenaar, is a favourable represen- 
tation of her case. 


Matala, settlement, near the Rio Cunene, in 


the Huila district, Angola, southwest Africa. 
Latest census 7,234. 

14°46’ S, 15°04’ E 

-map, Angola 1:893 

-open immigration policy 1:892c — 


Matale, town and district, central Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon), 14 mi (23 km) north of Kandy. A 
Buddhist monastery and rock temple (Alu 
Vihara) are near the town. There are extensive 
tea, rubber, and cacao plantations in the 
vicinity. Pop. (1971 prelim.) town, 30,704. 
‘district area and population table 17:522 

-map, Sri Lanka 17:520 


matamata: see snake-necked turtle. 


Matamoros, -in full 1zGCcAR DE MATAMOROS, 
city, southwestern Puebla state, south central 
Mexico. Formerly known as Matamoros de 
Izicar, the city is situated at 4,350 ft (1,326 
m) above sea level on the Rio Nexapa, which 
descends through the Sierra Nevada. Live- 
stock raising and crop growing (mainly sugar- 
cane, rice, corn [maize], beans, and fruits) are 
found in the hinterland. Sugar, cheese, butter, 
and canned goods are the city’s principal 
products. Beekeeping is also practiced in the 
area. The main highway linking Puebla, the 
state capital, to the north-northeast, and Oax- 
aca passes through Matamoros, as does the 
narrow-gauge Mexico City-Rio Balsas rail- 
road. Pop. (1970) 21,164 

18°36’ N, 98°28’ W 

Matamoros, city, northern Tamaulipas 
state, Mexico, on the south bank of Rio 
Grande (Rio Bravo del Norte), 28 mi (45 km) 
from the Gulf of Mexico and across from 
Brownsville, Texas. Matamoros, founded in 
1824, was the scene of bitter fighting in the 
United States-Mexican War and was occu- 
pied by U.S. troops in 1846, It is now one of 
Mexico’s chief ports of entry for tourists and 
for the import and export of goods. The 
manufacturing and commercial centre of an 
extensive cotton- and sugarcane-growing area, 
it has tanneries, cotton mills, and distilleries. 
Air, rail, and highway connections link 
Matamoros to Monterrey and Mexico City. 
Pop. (1970) 137,749. 

25°53’ N, 97°30’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 

Matane, town, Bas-Saint-Laurent-Gaspésie 
region, eastern Quebec province, Canada, 
south bank of the St. Lawrence River, at the 
mouth of the Matane River. A transportation, 
commercial, and industrial centre, Matane is a 
pulp-shipping port and eastern terminus of 
the Canada and Gulf Terminal Railway. 
Lumbering, woodworking, furniture making, 
flour milling, and tanning are its main indus- 
tries, while dairying, market gardening, ranch- 
ing, ‘and salmon fishing are important in the 
surrounding rural area. The town is a supply 
point for sport fishing for salmon in the Ma- 
tane River Reserve. Pop. (1971) 11,841. 
48°51’ N, 67°32’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Matanga, 10th-century Indian musical theo- 
rist. 

‘raga origin theory and discussion 17:153h 


Matanuska Valley, farming area north of 
Anchorage, Alaska, U.S 

61°30’ N, 149°15’ W 

-agricultural development programs 1:410a 
Matanzas, province, west central Cuba, 
bounded north by the Straits of Florida, east 


Experimental vineyards in northern Matanzas province, 
' Cuba 
Atlas Photo 
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and south by Las Villas province, southwest 
by the south Caribbean Sea, and west by La 
Habana province. Established in 1879, it is 
Cuba’s least populous province and second 
smallest in area (3,260 sq mi [8,444 sq km]). 
Much of northern Matanzas is covered by fer- 
tile plains, but much of the south is covered 
by marshy lowlands. Both coasts are dotted 
with offshore islands and indented with bays. 
Matanzas, the provincial capital, and Car- 
denas (qq.v.), the main population centres and 
sugar ports, lie in the north. Major highways 
and railroads traverse the province, linking 
Matanzas city with Havana. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 501,273 

-area and population table 5:352 


Matanzas, capital, Matanzas province, west 
central Cuba. Founded in 1693 on an excel- 
lent bay known to the Spanish since 1508 and 
used by pirates, it was by 1860 the second city 
of Cuba, but its growth was slowed as the 
sugarcane industry expanded into the eastern 
part of the island. Matanzas has been called 
the Athens of Cuba because of its active cul- 
tural institutions, public library, and numer- 
ous scholars and artists who have worked 
there. It has scenic drives, plazas, and monu- 
ments; historic buildings include the Castillo 
(castle) de San Severino (17th century) and the 
San Carlos Cathedral (1730). It is one of 
Cuba’s chief ports, handling mainly sugar and 
henequen fibre, and it is an industrial centre, 
manufacturing rayon, rope, shoes, fertilizers, 
and matches. The city is linked to Havana by 
two railroads and by the central highway. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 85,376. 
23°03’ N, 81°35’ W 

-map, Cuba 5:350 
Matanzas (Venezuela): 
yana. 


Matapedia Valley, in Bas-Saint-Laurent- 
Gaspésie region, eastern Quebec, Canada, 

most important Gaspé Peninsula valley. Ex. 
tending in a northwest-southeast direction for 
some 60 mi (100 km), it forms a direct low- 
land route through the Notre Dame Moun- 
tains from the St. Lawrence River to Chaleur 
Bay on the Atlantic. The valley is drained by 
the Matapedia River, which flows 50 mi from 
Lake Matapedia (14 mi long by 2 mi wide) to 
the Restigouche River; both the river and the 
lake are noted for their salmon fishing and 
scenic beauty. The valley floor is a fertile 
dairying and mixed farming area, the centres 
of which are the agricultural market towns of 
Sayabec, Amqui, and Causapscal. In addition 
to its attraction for farmers, tourists, and 
sportsmen, the valley serves as an important 
transportation route between the Maritime 
Provinces and the Canadian mainland; 

through it passes the Canadian National Rail- 
way and a main provincial highway. 


Matara, district and town, Southern Proy- 
ince, Sri Lanka (Ceylon), at the mouth of the 
Nilwala Ganga (river) on the island’s southern 
coast. Its name, meaning Great Ford, arose 
from its location at a river crossing. The Por- 
tuguese held the town in the 17th century, and 
the Dutch in the 18th. Under both it was an 
important commercial centre, and Dutch for- 
tifications can still be seen. Matara is now the 
trade centre of a productive agricultural dis- 
trict. It is linked by rail with Colombo and is a 
road junction. Pop. (1971) 36,641. 

-area and population table 17:522 

-map, Sri Lanka 17:520 


Mataram, a large kingdom in Java that last- 
ed from the early 16th century to the 18th 
century, when the Dutch gained control of the 
whole Indonesian area. Mataram was origi- 
nally a vassal of Pajang, but it became power- 
ful under Senapati (later known as Adiwi- 
joyo), who defeated Pajang and became the 
first king of Mataram. Senapati attempted to 


see Ciudad Gua- 
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unite eastern and central Java without much 
success. 

Under Sultan Agung, Mataram was able to 
expand its territory to include most of Java. 
Sultan Agung came to power in 1613, as the 
Dutch entered the region. After defeating 
various states in central and eastern Java, he 
attempted to seize Batavia from the Dutch 
East India Company. He launched two unsuc- 
cessful attacks, one in 1628 and the other in 
1629. He then concentrated on the internal de- 
velopment of Mataram. He moved the inhabi- 
tants of central Java to the less populated 
Krawang (in western Java) and encouraged in- 
ter-islands trade. He also adapted Islam to 
the Hindu-Javanese tradition and introduced 
a new calendar in 1633 based on Islamic and 
Javanese practice. The arts during Sultan 
Agung’s reign were a mixture of Islamic and 
Hindu-Javanese elements rather than of pure 
Islamic origin. 

Mataram began to decline after the death of 
Sultan Agung (1645). It had become a vassal 
state of the Dutch East India Company by 
1743. Wars of succession took place in Mata- 
ram, resulting in the division of the eastern 
and western regions in 1755 (see Gianti Agree- 
ment); two years later Mataram was divided 
into three regions. 

-attacks on Dutch settlement of Batavia 4:817h 
- Javanese history of transitional period 
9:483b; maps 


Mataro, seaport, Barcelona province, Cata- 
lonia, in northeastern Spain on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. The town originated as the Ro- 
man Iluro and is divided into an older, Moor- 
ish sector on a rise surrounded by walls and a 
modern sector. Its church of Santa Maria has 
a Baroque altar and fine paintings by Antonio 
Viladomat and Pedro Montana. The first rail- 
way in Spain was built (1848) between Mataro 
and Barcelona city, 18 mi (29 km) southwest. 
Wine, carnations, and potatoes are produced 
and exported; hosiery and underwear, knit- 
ting machinery, soap, paper, chemicals, and 
bus and truck bodies are manufactured. Near- 
by is the carbonated mineral spring of Argen- 
tona. Pop. (1970) 73,129. 

41°32’ N, 2°27'E 

‘map, Spain 17:382 

Mata Series, major division of Cretaceous 
rocks and time in New Zealand (the Creta- 
ceous Period began about 136,000,000 years 
ago and lasted about 71,000,000 years). The 
Mata Series is the uppermost series of the 
New Zealand Cretaceous records and overlies 
rocks of the Raukumara Series. The Mata Se- 
ries consists of thick sandstones and shales 
that have been divided into several stages, 
representing shorter spans of time. From 
youngest to oldest, these stages are the Wan- 
galcan, Teurian, Haumurian, Piripauan 
stages. The Mata Series is characterized by 
several forms of ammonites, fossil cephalo- 
pods (mollusks) useful for correlation of wide- 
ly separated strata, among which the genera 
Vertebrites, Maorites, and Diplomoceras are 
prominent; the Cretaceous oyster species 
Inoceramus matatorus is also characteristic of 
the Mata Series. 


Mataura, borough, Southland County, 
south South Island, New Zealand, on the 
Mataura River, Southland district. Estab- 
lished in the late 1850s at a ford, it was made 
a borough in 1895. On the South Island Main 
Trunk Railway and highway from Dunedin to 
Invercargill (32 mi [52 km] southwest), it has 
livestock food, dairy, and fertilizer factories; 
meat-freezing works; and paper mills. It also 
serves a lignite coal-mining area. Pop. (1970 
est.) 2,760, 

46°12’ S, 168°52' E 

‘map, New Zealand 13:44 

Mataura River, in South Island, New Zea- 
land, rises in the Eyre Mountains south of 
Wakatipu Lake and flows southeast, then 


south past Gore and Mataura, to enter To- 
etoes Bay on Foveaux Strait (Pacific Ocean), 
20 mi (32 km) east of Bluff, after a course of 
149 mi (240 km). Together with the Oreti and 
Aparima rivers, the Mataura has created the 
Murihiku (Southland) Plain and drains an 
area of 281 sq mi (728 sq km). The river, 
which derives its name from an ancient Maori 
personage or from a Maori term meaning 
“reddish, brown, or glowing face,” had a 
whaling station at its mouth in the 1830s. 
46°34’ S, 168°47' E 

match, splinter of wood, strip of cardboard, 
or other suitable material tipped with a sub- 
stance ignitable by friction. Phosphorus 
matches may have been made in Paris as early 
as 1805, but credit for making the first phos- 
phorus friction match is usually given to Fran- 
cois Derosne of Paris (1816). Early experi- 
ments with potassium chlorate culminated in 
the Promethean match of Samuel Jones of 
London (1828). The Promethean consisted of 
a glass bead containing acid and coated with 
ignitable substance, the whole wrapped in pa- 
per. When the bead was broken, usually by 
the user’s teeth, the paper was set afire. With- 
in the next few years G.-E. Merkel in Paris 
and J. Siegal in Austria, among others, made 
nonphosphoric friction matches. They were 
difficult to ignite and were likely to erupt in a 
shower of sparks. A warning on Jones’s box of 
Lucifer matches was directed to persons 
“whose lungs are delicate.” In 1831 Charles 
Sauria of France took the first step in making 
matches that were stable and easy to ignite by 
incorporating white, or yellow, phosphorus in 
his formula, an innovation that was immedi- 
ately widely copied. 

The discovery by the Austrian chemist An- 
ton von Schrotter in 1845 of red phosphorus, 
nontoxic and not subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion, led to the safety match, which oper- 
ates on the principle of separating the com- 
bustion ingredients between the match head 
and the special striking surface. J.E. Lund- 
acon of Sweden patented this method in 

Ds 

White phosphorus matches continued to be 
popular because of their keeping qualities and 
resistance to climatic conditions, until the end 
of the 19th century, when serious toxic effects 
(“phossy jaw’’) were discovered in the factory 
workers. Phosphorus sesquisulfide, much less 
toxic, was first prepared by the French chem- 
ist Georges Lemoine in 1864 but was not used 
in matches until E.-D, Cahen and H. Sevéne 
of the French government match monopoly 
filed a patent in 1898; within a few years white 
phosphorus was outlawed nearly everywhere. 

Modern safety matches usually have antimo- 
ny sulfide, oxidizing agents such as potassium 
chlorate, and sulfur or charcoal in the heads, 
and red phosphorus in the striking surface. 
Nonsafety matches usually have phosphorus 
sesquisulfide in the heads. 

No significant changes have been made in the 
20th century, though minor refinements have 
appeared. Manufacture of both matches and 
boxes or books has undergone steady auto- 
mation since the initial work of William 
Gates, Jr. in the U.S. and A. Lagerman of 
Sweden. Gates patented a machine in 1854 to 
mechanize handling of the frames that hold 
match splints during dipping. By 1864 Lager- 
man developed a continuous-match machine 
embodying principles still in use. 

The bulk of the world’s machinery for pro- 
ducing household matches is manufactured in 
Sweden, but book-match machinery is made 
in many countries. 

-white phosphorus use prohibition 8:699e 


matchlock, mechanism developed about 
1450 on hand-carried guns that ignited the 
powder charge by lighting a match when the 
trigger was pulled. It was later superseded by 
the firelock mechanism. See firelock musket. 
‘shooting sport in the 16th century 16:702g 
‘shoulder weapons development 19:684e 

‘small arms development 16:894f 


matchmaking, act of arranging or promot- 
ing a marriage. 
‘marital arrangements and selection 7:158f - 


match sprint (cycling): see sprint. 


maté, tealike beverage, popular in many 
South American countries, brewed from the 
dried leaves of an evergreen shrub or tree 
(Ilex paraguariensis) related to holly. Also 
called yerba maté, Paraguay tea, or Brazilian 
tea, it is a stimulating drink, greenish in col- 
our, containing caffeine and tannin, and less 
astringent than tea. 


Silver vessel for the preparation and 
serving of maté; in a private collection 


Librairie Larousse 


Although maté is an ancient Indian bever- 
age, the plant, growing wild in Paraguay and 


~ southern Brazil, was first cultivated by Jesuit 


missionaries. In the wild state the plant 
becomes a round-headed tree; under cultiva- 
tion, which improves the quality of the brew, 
it remains a small, multi-stemmed shrub, re- 
quiring a minimum of two years between har- 
vests for regrowth. 

Drying methods vary. In Brazil, the leafy 
branches are placed on a six-foot square of 
beaten earth, called a tatacua, and a fire is 
kindled around the area, providing prelimi- 
nary roasting; the branches are next heated on 
an arch of poles over a fire; and the dried 
leaves, placed in pits in the earth, are ground 
into coarse powder, producing a maté called 
caa gazu or yerva do polos. In Paraguay and 
parts of Argentina, the leaves, with midribs 
removed before roasting, are made into a 
maté called caa-miri. Caa-cuys, a superior 
Paraguayan quality, is made from leaf buds. 
In a newer method, similar to the Chinese 
procedure for drying tea leaves, the leaves are 
heated in large cast-iron pans. 

In brewing maté, the dried leaves (verba), 
placed in dried hollow gourds, are covered 
with boiling water and steeped. The gourds, 
called matés or culhas, are decorated, some- 
times silver mounted, and may even be made 
entirely of silver. The tea is sucked from the 
gourd with a bombilla, a tube about 6 inches 
(15 centimetres) long, often made of silver, 
with a strainer at one end to keep leaf parti- 
cles from the mouth. Maté, usually served 
plain, is sometimes flavoured with milk, sug- 
ar, or lemon juice. When tightly covered, it re- 
tains flavour during storage. In the U.S., it is 
often sold in health-food stores. 

-Paraguay Basin economic importance 13:993c 

-Paraguay growth distribtuion 13:985d 

-South American forest culture use 17: 124b 


Matehuala, city, northern San Luis Potosi 
state, northeastern Mexico, on the interior — 
plateau, 5,955 ft (1,815 m) above sea level, in 


the Salado Valley, east of the Sierra del Ca- 
torce. Although some corn (maize) is cultivat- 
ed in the vicinity, it is primarily a mining 
(gold, silver, lead, and copper) and industrial 
(large copper smelters) centre. In addition, 
there are tanneries, and liquor and fibres are 
extracted from maguey (American aloe). The 
city is linked by highway with San Luis Potosi 
(q.v.), the state capital, to the south-south- 
west, and with Saltillo (g.v.), the capital of 
Coahuila state, to the north-northwest. 
Matehuala also has an airfield. Pop. (1970) 
28,799. 

23°39’ N, 100°39’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 
Matera, capital of Matera province, Basi- 
licata region, southern Italy, above a deep ra- 
vine, northwest of Taranto. Of obscure origin, 
the town formed part of the duchy of Bene- 
vento and of the principality of Salerno and 
was occupied successively by the Normans, 
the Aragonese, and the Orsini. In the old part 
of town on the slope of the ravine, people in- 
habit cavelike houses cut into the rock with 
only an opening for the door, a system dating 
from prehistoric times, The modern part con- 
sists of normal dwellings. Matera is an ar- 
chiepiscopal see, and important monuments 
are the Apulian-Romanesque cathedral 
(1268-70) and the churches of S. Francesco 
(rebuilt 1670), S. Giovanni Battista (13th cen- 
tury), and §S. Pietro Caveoso, carved out of 
rock. There is a museum with a collection of 
local artifacts. 

The population is engaged in agriculture, 
tufa quarrying, and the manufacture of terra 
cotta and artistic ceramics. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) mun., 44,534. 
40°40’ N, 16°37’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
‘province area and population, table 1 9:1094 


Mater et Magistra (1961; “Mother and 
Teacher”), encyclical of Pope John XXIII 
urging that justice and the common good be 
accepted as norms for social conduct. 

-social message 15:1017c 


material cause, that out of which a thing 
arises. 
- Aristotelian philosophy of nature 1:1167g 


material culture, the patterns that govern 
the production and use of all artifacts made 
by members of a culture. The term was origi- 
nally used to denote the artifacts themselves: 
tools, weapons, machines, art, buildings, and 
all other material objects. The distinction is 
now usually made between the physical object 
and the ideas and institutions needed to pro- 
duce it, with only the latter considered as a 
part of culture in the strict sense. Thus, an au- 
tomobile itself is not considered a part of the 
material culture, but the knowledge of its 
shape, size, materials, method of manufac- 
ture, and use are culture elements. 
-Celtic possessions discovery 3:1073c 
-folklore customs, traditions, and needs 7:463f 
-Greek Proto-Geometric period 

evidence 8:327c 
-Stone and Bronze Age artifacts in 

Greece 1:113d 


material implication, in logic, “if. . . then 
... relation symbolized 5, in which in 
aDb, if a is true, b is true; i.e., a or not b. 


‘logical structure of moral argument 6:989¢g 


Materialism 11:611, any one of a family of 
metaphysical theories related to mechanical 
Materialism, the view that the world consists 
entirely of hard, massy material objects, 

which, though perhaps imperceptively small, 

are otherwise like stones, which interact either 
by impact or by gravitational attraction. The 
theory explains away immaterial things (such 
as minds) as reducible to material things (or 
their motions). Materialistic theories can de- 
part from this paradigm by espousing whatev- 
er physics asserts to be ultimately existent or 
by holding that higher qualities can “emerge” 


from the physical as special laws or epi- | 


phenomena. } 


The text article covers the various types of 
Materialism and the ways by which they are 
distinguished and traces the history of Materi- 
alism from the Greeks and Romans to mod- 
ern and contemporary Materialisms, such as 
those of the central-state theories (translation- 
al and disappearance versions). It concludes 
with a discussion of substantive issues in 
Materialism, such as those of reductionism, 
consciousness, and brain, and of logic, inten- 
tionality, and psychical research. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-ethical implications of metaphysics 6:979b 

history 

-aesthetic interpretation of Marx 1:161h 

-Berkeley’s immaterialist metaphysics 2:846h 

-biological development concepts 5:643c 

-Chinese socio-religious disruption 4:423f 

-Chinese thought in 20th century 4:420h 

-Epicureanism in the Enlightenment 6:889h 

-European philosophical trends in 

1800s 6:1074e 

-Haeckel’s philosophical theories 8:541h 

-history theories of Hegel and Marx 8:963d 

‘Indian Caryaka doctrines 9:323f 

- Japanese modern philosophical 

trend 10:107a 

-Lenin’s revision of Marx 14:272e 

-millennial dualism in Augustine 12:202a 

-monastic upsurge as Western trend 12:343d 

-Near East religious element in 

antiquity 12:918a 

-physical science origins and history 14:384d 

passim to 387h 

-Renaissance revival of Greek 

theories 14:262g passim to 264e 
-Roman Rationalist epistemology 6:932e 
-Santayana and naturalistic 

meta-ethics 6:984e 

-Santayana’s speculative philosophy 16:231b 

-Stoic emphasis on perception 17:698d 

-Whitehead philosophy of organism 19:817h 
‘identity theory of mind—body processes 1:807e 
-Marcel’s metapsychically-based 

challenge 11:488g 

-Marxian analysis of state 17:612g 
-metaphysical system in outline 12:25a 
-metaphysics, morals, and science 12:13b 
‘mind as nonexistent 12:229d 
-Newtonian outlook in various 

sciences 16:379g 

“Opposition to Idealist metaphysics 9:189e 
-personal immortality and related 

problems 12:232g 

‘relation of mind and body 12:19d 
-technology as means to utopia 18:22a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
determinism; epiphenomenalism; identity 
theory; physicalism 


Materialism, dialectical: 
Materialism. 


Materialism and 
(1908), book by Lenin. 
-agnosticism in secular philosophy 1:311f 


materialization, a process whereby a medi- 
um supposedly causes spirits to take form, 
usually during the course of a séance. 
-spiritualist experience 17:511h 


materials, strength of, general term used to 
describe the ability of materials to withstand 
such factors as tension, compression, torsion, 
bending, and fatigue without failure or exces- 
sive distortion. 

-bridge engineering factors 3:191d 

-mechanics principles and applications 11:775c 
-plastic materials in bridge building 3:182b 
-technological sciences development 18:19h 


materials handling 11:615, movement of 
raw goods from their native site to the point 
of use in manufacturing, their subsequent 
manipulation in production processes, and the 
transfer of finished products from factories 
and their distribution to users or sales outlets. 

The text article covers modern trends in the 
flow of materials with examples from key in- 
dustries and agriculture. Various systems for 
handling materials by process types, equip- 
ments for handling materials, and modes of 
transport are described, ' 


see dialectical 


Empirio-Criticism 


685 materials processing 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-alkali metal reactivity 1:588e 
‘ammonia production and transportation 
method 7:928c 
‘auto industry manufacturing 2:532h 
‘beer concentrate distribution 3:162e 
‘coal haulage methods 4:775g 
-containerization for air shipment 18:647b 
‘container ship operation 16:683e 
-cotton and jute production methods 7:273h 
-electromagnetic lifting devices 11:338d 
-elevator and automatic freight 
handling 6:717e 
“equipment use in manufacturing 19:940e 
‘fibre preparation for carpet-weaving 7:409f 
-flow rate monitoring instrumentation 9:636d 
-food service system centralization 7:497c 
-fragile and hazardous material 
packaging 13:856h 
‘freight train automation 18:575d 
-industrial hazard prevention 16:141h 
-iron transportation by slurry pipeline 9:895g 
-mass production and manufacturing 
process 11:597e 
-mine loading and haulage 12:25lc 
‘nitroglycerin cold storage and shipping 7:85b 
-packaging materials, styles, and processes 
13:854a; tables 
-petroleum pipelines and 
transportation 14:188¢g 
-pneumatic conveyer system 14:584d 
-pumps for fluid transmission 15:270d 
-ready-mixed concrete delivery 4:1077b 
-shipping industry carrier specialization and 
harbour improvement 18:666c passim 
to 668c 
-steel mill transport facilities 17:643b 
-storage and warehousing economics 17:708e 
-tunnelling methods of debris removal 18:752g 
-wood harvesting and processing 19:916f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
conveyor; industrial truck; pipeline; slurry 


materials processing 11:619, changing in- 
dustrial raw goods into manufactured prod- 
ucts such as machines, equipment, and parts. 
The text article covers such forming opera- 
tions as liquid-state metal processing, nonme- 
tallics casting and molding, and solid materi- 
als processing; removal of material: mechani- 
cal machining (cutting) and nonmechanical 
machining (chipless); joining operations: ther- 
mal joining (pressure welding, fusion welding, 
brazing and soldering), and adhesive bonding; 
modification of properties, including thermal 
treatments; and finishing processes, including 
mechanical modification of surfaces and 
radiation processing. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-abrasive machining applications 1:17a 
-aerospace fabrication techniques 1:139d 
-aluminum fabrication methods 1:647a 
-carpet-weaving fibre preparation 7:409e 
-chemical industry history 4:127b 
‘cobalt production methods 4:808d 
-control systems in process industries 5:130b 
‘copper ore production techniques 5:149b 
‘cotton, coir, jute, flax, ramie, hemp, and sunn 
hemp production 7:273h 
‘cutlery and tableware fabrication 5:387a 
-dairy product pasteurization, mixing, 
separating, and condensing 5:429c passim 
to 435b 
‘industrial ceramics manufacture 3:1155a 
-industrial monitoring instrumentation 9:633b 
-isotopic tracing of tool wear 15:454b 
-lubrication cleansing action 11:170a 
-metallurgical processing development 
11:1061a; table 1062 
-mined mineral treatment 12:246a 
‘paint manufacture techniques 13:887d 
-pesticides in solid and liquid media 14:141h 
-plastic extrusion and molding processes 
14:519d; illus. 
-postal systems and increased 
automation 14:891f 
-radio-frequency heating applications 15:449b 
‘roadway construction methods 15:898b 
-salvage techniques and products 11:623h 
-semiconductor refining and 
manufacture 16:513h 
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-sodium and potassium metal 

recovery 16:1006c 
-steel production development 17:637h 
-temperature control needs 8:723g 
‘textile industry and yarn production 18:172g 
-tin ore recovery techniques 18:427h 
-tool and die technology for plastics 18:488h 
-ultrasonics manufacturing 

applications 18:842h 
-vacuum processing purposes 19:14a 
‘watch jewel preparation and polishing 4:748f 
-wood drying, preservation, and 

products 19:921d 
-wool, silk, and asbestos production 7:284b 


materials salvage 11:623, often called RE- 
CYCLING, is the re-use of material from almost 
any spent products. 

The text article covers two kinds of material 
salvage operations: (1) internal, as in metals 
manufacture in which trimmings are remelted 
and recast; (2) external, as in the manufacture 
of newsprint or other paper products from re- 
cycled newspapers and magazines. Techniques 
are covered with examples, including such 
materials as ferrous and nonferrous metals, 
radioactive wastes, rubber, plastics and 
chemicals, refuse, power industry wastes, pa- 
per and other cellulose products, glass, fish 
and animal wastes, and water. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-biosphere management techniques 2:1043e 
-cobalt recovery from pyrite roasting 4:808f 
‘copper recovery from scrap 5:149h 
-cotton and coir by-product usage 7:275d 
-Eads’s salvage boat design 5:1117e 
-hobbyist’s discarded waste use 8:979g 
‘mineral recycling and urban sources 5:46d 
-nuclear fuel reprocessing 13:323e 
‘pollution control approaches 14:754f 
scrap retrieval for steelmaking 17:642g¢ 
-silver from photographic film 16:777b 
-steel scrap open-hearth processing 11:1067g 
-sulfur recovery from gas emissions 17:792d 
-tin recovery from metal scrap 18:428¢ 
-used car disposition 2:533f 
“waste paper types, recovery, and use 13:968b; 

table 
-water recycling in spacecraft 10:923a; 

illus. 922 
-wax from wool suint liquor 7:284c 
-wood production wastes and 

utilization 19:921h 


materials testing 11:626, obtaining infor- 
mation about the physical properties of struc- 
tures, components, or machines, and applying 
this information to predict their behaviour in 
actual use. Testing may involve a full-scale 
model, a small-scale model, or construction of 
a mathematical model. 

The text article covers testing of such me- 
chanical properties as static tension and com- 
pression, static shear and bending, ductility, 
hardness, impact, fracture toughness, creep, 
and fatigue; of thermal properties such as 
thermal conductivity, specific heat, and ther- 
mal expansion; of electrical properties; of 
corrosion, radiation deterioration, and bio- 
deterioration; and nondestructive methods of 
testing. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘abrasive hardness measurement 1:15g 
‘aerospace prototype construction 1: 137b 
-cement strength, setting, and 

hardening 3:1079d 

-concrete strength and workability 4:1075h 
-cosmetics manufacturing evaluation 5:199b 
‘heat pipe construction and fluid types 8:709e 
industrial monitoring instrumentation 9:638b 
‘iron product identification test, table 4 9:897 
‘masonry materials strength statistics 11:589d 
-metal mechanical and nondestructive 

testing 11:1077d 

‘natural fibre tensile strengths 7:272e 
‘packaging material testing. 13:859h 
-paint testing methods 13:890f 
-photographic camera testing methods 14:345g 
piezoelectric devices and wear studies ; 

14:463a; illus. 

-polarized light analysers 10:942d 
-roadbuilding material quality control 18:655f 


‘rocket components testing 15:940e 

‘ship safety regulations 16:692e 

-steel quality control 17:655e 

-technological sciences development 18:19h 

‘textile industry quality control 18:172d 

-ultrasonic method of flaw detection 18:841f 

-welded metal and inspection methods 19:741d 

‘wood strength and stress resistance 19:920c; 
illus. 

‘X-ray testing methods 19:1064a 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: 

compressive strength; hardness tester; metal 

fatigue; Mohs hardness; plastic deformation; 

tensile strength; yield point 


Mater Matuta, in Roman religion, goddess 
of the ripening of grain (although the Latin 
poet Lucretius made her a goddess of dawn). 
Her worship in Italy was widespread and of 
ancient origin. Her temple at Rome, located 
in the Forum Boarium, was dedicated in 395 
BC with antecedents going back traditionally 
to the time of Servius Tullius, one of the early 
kings of Rome. 

The festival of the Mater Matuta was held 
on June 11 and was marked by several unusu- 
al customs—among them that only free wom- 
en of a first marriage might take part and that 
their prayers were not for their own children 
but for those of their sisters. The goddess was 
later identified with the Greek Leucothea, 
who in turn was identified with Ino, protec- 
tress of mariners. Thus she derives an associa- 
tion with the sea that did not originally belong 
to her. 


maternal school, preschool education sys- 
tem for children from the age of three to four 
or five. 


‘preschool education phase and 
variation 14:989h 


Maternus, Julius Firmicus: see Firmicus 
Maternus, Julius, 


Mathara, ancient Indian dynasty which 
ruled in Kalinga and the Shrikakulam area. 
‘eastern Deccani kingdoms 9:359b 


mathematical model, general term used to 
designate two decidedly different kinds of 
mathematical representation. In the physical 
sense, mathematical models include: repro- 
ductions of plane and solid geometric figures 
made of cardboard, wood, plastic, or other 
substances; models of conic sections, curves 
in space, or three dimensional surfaces of vari- 
ous kinds made of wire, plaster, or thread 
strung from frames; and models of surfaces of 
higher order that lend physical reality to ab- 
stract mathematical concepts. 

The second usage of the term is in the 
theoretical or analytical sense and is, perhaps, 
the more important kind of model. Essential- 
ly, any real situation in the physical and bio- 
logical world, whether natural or involving 
technology and human intervention, is subject 
to analysis by modelling if it can be described 
in quantitative terms. Thus, optimization and 
control theory may be used to model industri- 
al processes, traffic patterns, sediment trans- 
port in streams, and other situations; infor- 
mation and communication theory may be 
used to model message transmission, linguistic 
characteristics, and the like; and dimensional 
analysis and computer simulation may be 
used to model atmospheric circulation pat- 
terns, stress distribution in engineering struc- 
tures, the growth and development of land- 
forms, and a host of other processes in science 
and engineering. 

“aerospace design development 43 136g 

‘analogue computer operation and use 4:1049a 

-atmosphere model for forecasting 19:700f 

‘atmospheric dynamics, simulation, and 
prediction 2:323d passim to 327g. 

‘computer simulation programs 4:1057b 

-construction, testing, and prediction 13:596b 
passim to 599c_ 

-delta study by computer simulation 15:873b; 
illus. 874 

-econometric analysis 6:201b — 

-Eudoxus’ solar system 6:1021h~ 


1 "ayy * 


-gas particle model 7:919b 
-geographical methodology 
formulation 7:1046h 
-geometries constructed and compared 11:631c 
-groundwater analogues and applications 
8:439f; fig. 440 
-hydrologic systems research methods 9: 1126 
-mass production and progress 
function 11:598b 
-mathematical calculation theory and 
use 11:688a 
-molecular spectra theory 17:468a 
-national income forecasting models 6:201b 
‘neural net theory 2:497e 
-optimization of process by computers 4:124a 
passim to 125b 
-optimization theory and method 13:633h 
-psychological measurement method 11:743d 
-safety engineering methodology 16:140g 
-sociological research based on 
mathematics 16:996a 
-statistical theory and method 17:62le 
-systems-design tools 17:971g 
‘tidal forces and tide prediction 18:385f — 
‘transition metal ligand-field theory 18:610c 
-transport phenomena calculations 18:675c 
‘universe formation theories 18:1007e 


mathematical paradigm, a_ philosophical 
method of procedure first proclaimed by René 
Descartes (and carried on by later Rationalist 
philosophers) that, in imitation of mathemat- 
ics, postulates basic axioms from which subse- 
quent truths are logically deduced, In this 
manner, it is claimed, all philosophical knowl- 
edge can be known with certainty. Thus, 
Spinoza’s Ethics structures his metaphysics in 
terms of definitions, axioms, and propositions 
—the latter with quasi-geometrical demon- 
strations—and with corollaries, lemmas, and 
scholia. 


mathematical recreations: see number 
games and other mathematical recreations. 


mathematicals, in the metaphysic of Plato, 
the realm between the Forms and physical 
things. It contains objects that, like the 
Forms, are changeless but, unlike the Forms, 
are not unique, because there can be many of 
each kind. 
-Platonist doctrines preserved by 

Academy 14:539f 
-relation to Forms and sensa 14:538e 


mathematical tables, arrays of tabulated 
values of mathematical functions, quantities, 
and constants and such statistical data as ac- 
tuarial and astronomical values. Mathemati- 
cal tables appear in the earliest historical re- 
cords, including the Egyptian Rhind papyrus 
(c. 1700 Bc), which contains values of frac- 
tions, and certain Babylonian records of arith- 
metical operations dated as early as 2000 Bc. 
The earliest table in the modern sense was 
presented in the Almagest of Ptolemy (c. AD 
140); it gave values of the chords of circles at 
intervals of one-half degree to six places. 
Tables of the trigonometric functions were 
begun in the 15th century by Copernicus and 
other scholars of his time, and John Napier 
published the first table of logarithms (q.v.; to 
the base e) in 1614. Logarithms to the base 10 
were computed by Henry Briggs and ap- 


peared in tabular form in 1624. In the 18th. 


and 19th centuries increasing demands of 
science and commerce were matched. by the 
creation of mathematical tables: elliptic inte- 
grals, hyperbolic functions, probability func- 
tions, and many others. 

The advent of high-speed computers in the 
20th century has made possible machine com- 


putation of values of constants such as 7 (pi) 


to any desired number of places and of con- 


struction of many special- ~purpose iat cae 


many kinds of tables exist, in fact, that 
sification schemes have been devised t 
nize them on the basis of content and mare 
The system devised i in 1940 by the Commi 


Committee is as follows: Ty 
bles and alee Choa constants 


ose, 


perbolic and exponential functions, (F) theory 
of numbers, (G) higher algebra, (H) numerical 
solution of equations, (I) finite differences, (J) 
summation of series, (K) statistics, (L) higher 
mathematical functions, (M) integrals, (N) in- 
terest and investment, (O) actuarial science, 
(P) engineering, (Q) astronomy, (R) geodesy, 
(S) physics, (T) chemistry, (U) navigation, and 
(VY) calculating machines and mechanical 
computation. 
-history of calculatory devices 11:649d; table 
-interpolation error in measurement 11:743h 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:672b 
+preeminence in relativity physics field 6:297f 
trigonometry principles and 

development 7:1084a 


mathematicism, the effort to employ the 
formal structure and rigorous method of 
mathematics as a model for the conduct of 
philosophy. Mathematicism is manifested in 
Western philosophy in at least three ways: (1) 
General mathematical methods of investiga- 
tion can be used to establish consistency of 
meaning and completeness of analysis. This is 
the revolutionary approach introduced in the 
first half of the 17th century by René 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy. 
Its perfection has led to the recent period’s be- 
ing characterized as the Age of Analysis. (2) 
Descartes also pioneered ihe subjection of 
metaphysical systems, expressing the nature 
of ultimate reality, to axiomatization—i.e., to 
a procedure that deduces their tenets from a 
set of basic axioms, on the model of Euclid’s 
axiomatization of geometry—a method most 
elaborately used later in the 17th century by 
Benedict de Spinoza, a Dutch Jewish Ration- 
alist. (3) Calculi, or syntactic systems, on the 
model of mathematical logic—ideal languages 
—have been developed by several 20th-cen- 
tury Analytic philosophers, among them Ber- 
trand Russell (English), Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(Austrian), and Rudolf Carnap (German), to 
represent and to explicate philosophical sys- 
tems, as well as to solve and to dissolve meta- 
physical problems. 

Descartes gave four rules of method in 
philosophy based on mathematical proce- 
dure: (1) accept as true only indubitable (self- 
evident) propositions; (2) divide problems 
into parts; (3) work in order from simple to 
complex; and (4) make enumerations and re- 
views complete and general. When a philoso- 
pher approaches metaphysical problems in 
this way, it may appear to be natural or useful 
for him to organize his philosophical knowl- 
edge in the form of definitions, axioms, rules, 
and deduced theorems. In this way he can as- 
sure consistency of meaning, correctness of in- 
ference, and a systematic way to discover and 
to exhibit relationships. 

In mathematics itself, Descartes showed how 
spatial relationships can be exhibited algebrai- 
cally with his invention of analytic geometry. 
It remained for the English physicist Sir Isaac 
Newton, however, to follow Galileo’s lead in 
representing the dynamical behaviour of 
material objects mathematically. Modern 
physics owes its liberation from philosophical 
speculation and its fruitfulness to its math- 
ematicization. 

-Descartes’s clarity and distinctness 14:265a 


mathematics, foundations of 11:630, con- 
cern the concepts and assumptions relevant to 
mathematical beginnings and the nature and 
scope of mathematical theories and methods. 

The text article covers the axiomatic method 
so fruitful to geometry in the deductions of 
the ancient Greek mathematicians Pythagoras 
and Euclid, and the restrictions which later 
culminated in the development of non-Eu- 
_ clidean geometries and formalization of the 
axiomatic method itself. In contrast, the theo- 
ries—particularly of arithmetic and analysis— 
more often provide examples of the so-called 
genetic method. In these areas, systematic ap- 
_ plication of developments such as Cantor's 


theory of sets proved instrumental in extend- - 


ig the frontiers of mathematics. Largely dur- 


~~ 


ing the 20th century, the more traditional 
views of logicism and formalism were joined 
by that of intuitionism—a sometimes meta- 
mathematical approach which aided in resolv- 
ing apparent contradictions and paradoxes. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-automata theory 2:498e passim to 501d 
-axiomatization of arithmetic 11:54b 

-Cantor’s concept of infinite 3:784h 
-combinatorics theory and method 4:946d 
-Euclidean basis of measurement 

theory 11:740b 

-Euclidean geometry principles 7:1099e 

-Frege discovery and development role 7:712a 
-Hilbert’s formalism development 8:872f 
-historical development of geometry 11:658e 
‘Intuitionistic calculus 11:44b 

-knowledge of first principles 12:13f 
-Lesniewski’s original contributions 10:832h 
-logic history from antiquity 11:68c 

-metalogic and formal systems 11:1078c 
-philosophy of nature and science 12:866b 
-real analysis principles 1:776b 

relationships with philosophies of logic 11:73b 
-set theory fundamentals 16:569b 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

computability and decidability: see Church’s the- 
sis; computability; consistency theorem, G6- 
del’s; decidability; formal system; model theo- 
ry; predicate calculus; propositional calculus; 
recursive function; Turing computability 

method: axiom; axiomatic method; cardinal 
numbers; equation; function; lemma; solution; 
theorem 

Dhilosophy and theory: Cantor’s paradox; con- 
struction; formalism; intuitionism  logicism; 
Russell’s paradox; types, theory of; Zermelo— 
Fraenkel axioms 


mathematics, history of 11:639, an ac- 
count of the development of mathematics 
from its emergence in Babylonia in the 3rd 
millennium Bc to the present. 

The text article, after a survey of general 
mathematical development, covers the evolu- 
tion of representative non-probabilistic areas 
of mathematics, including numerals and nu- 
meral systems, mathematical symbols, cal- 
culatory science, branches of geometry, and 
algebra, and it concludes with the develop- 
ment of probability theories and mathemati- 
cal statistics. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Abel’s career and major works 1:9e 
-algebraic structure theory 1:524c 
-Aristotelian philosophic inquiry 1:1169e 
‘automata theory development 2:497c 
-Berkeley’s religionistic contribution 2:848c 
-Bernoulli family calculus development 2:867e 
-Boolean algebra development 3:38c 
-Bruno’s life and work 3:345g 
>Cantorian set theory 3:784b 
-Cartesian geometry and logic 3:970b 
-Cayley concept formulations and uses 3:1033b 
-combinatorics theory and method 4:943b 
-complex analysis fundamentals 1:723g 
-computers and programming language 

uses 4:1046a 
-cosmology and physics foundations 12:867c 
-Dedekind real number development 5:549f 
-differential equation principles 5:738b 
-differential topology principles 18:500c 
-Einstein relativity equation 6:5lle 
-elementary algebra principles 1:499b 
-Empiricism and modern science 6:939c 
-Euclidean geometry principles 7:1099e 
-Euclid’s Elements influence 6:1019h 
-Eudoxus’ irrational numbers 6:1021b 
-Euler’s contributions and methods 6:1026h 
-Fermat number theory and geometry 7:234g 
-foundational theory and method 11:630h 
-Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:740e 
-Fourier impact on mathematical 

physics 7:577b 
-Frege logic and philosophy 
~ development 7:712a 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:757g 
-Galileo’s use in sciences 7:85le 
-Galois algebraic structure theory 7:857f 
-Gauss’s revolutionary impact 7:966c 
-Gupta period Indian contributions 9:360h 


-+Hamilton’s life and contribution 8:588e 


-Hellenistic elementary education 
program 6:325f 


687 mathematics, philosophy of 


‘Hilbert and 20th-century research 8:872a 
-Hipparchus’ contributions in 

astronomy 8:942d 
-Kolmogorovy probability theory 10:501d 
-Laplace quantitive method in 

astronomy 10:680f 
-Leibniz and German intellectual 

history 10:785f passim to 787c 
-Leonardo of Pisa’s number theory 10:817g 
‘linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:507c 
-Lobachevsky’s non-Euclidean geometry 11:9b 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:671h 
-measure concept and development 1:782h 
-measurement theory development 11:740a 
-Mesopotamian contributions 11:964g 
‘model theory and social science use 16:993b 
-Monge founding of Ecole 

Polytechnique 12:361b 
-Napier’s invention of logarithms 12:826e 
-Near Eastern law code transmission 12:915e 
-Newton’s Principia and calculus theory 13:16g 
-non-Euclidean models and 

applications 7:1113c 
-number games and literature since 

1600s 13:345g 
-number theory principles 13:358b 
-Pascal’s significant contributions 13:1041d 
-philosophy of science stressing 

deduction 16:376g passim to 378f 
-Platonic school of geometers 14:532d 
-Poincaré on algebra 14:604h 
-probability theory and method 14:1107f 
-projective geometry development 7:1120d 
-Pythagorean discoveries 15:323h 
-Rationalist method in science 6:933f passim 

to 935a 
-real analysis development 1:773c 
-Renaissance Humanist scholarship 15:670c 
-Renaissance philosophy of science 14:262d 

passim to 266f 
-role in developing physical sciences 14:384e 

passim to 391d 
-Russell’s analysis of foundations 16:34h 
-science development and 

interpretation 16:366g 
-sets, paradoxes, and metamathematics 16:569b 
social science utilization development 16:88g 
-topology development and application 18:509f 
-trigonometry principles and 

development 7:1082a 
-von Neumann’s game theory 12:1066f 
- Wallis’ theory of infinitesimals 19:533a 
-Whitehead’s logic and algebra 19:816d 
-Wiener’s development of cybernetics 19:823b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
indifference, principle of; numerals; numeral 
systems; probability, belief theory of; 
probability, inverse; Rhind papyrus; squaring 
the circle; trisecting the angle 


mathematics, philosophy of, since 1900 
has dealt with the assumptions from which 
mathematics departs. Three main schools 
have arisen: Logicism, which reduces all 
mathematics to logic; Formalism, which in- 
verts the logistic thesis; and Intuitionism, 
which claims that mathematics begins with in- 
ferences that are immediately clear. All three 
schools have proved mathematically fruitful. 
-Bridgman’s philosophy of 
measurement 3:192b 
- Descartes’ mathematics inspired 
method 5:600h 
-empirical and subjective measurement 11:740a 
-Empiricist and Rationalist doctrines on 
knowledge 6:768c passim to 770a 
-Frege modern logic development 7:712a 
-Hartmann’s rejection of Kantian 
intuition 10:398b 
-Kant’s analysis of ground 10:390g passim 
to 392d 
-knowledge and probability 6:929g 
-Locke’s view of deductive reasoning 11:14c 
-Logical Empiricist view of a priori 14:88le 
-logic and empirical sciences 11:38f 
-Materialism of Quine 11:613f 
-metalogic and formal systems 11:1078c 
-metaphysics of ancient Greece 14:250f passim 
to 274c 
-music’s mathematical basis 12:663b 


mathematics as a calculatory science 688 


-paradox and impredicative definition 11:632g 

-paradoxes and fallacies of infinity, geometry, 
and logic 13:348c 

‘philosophy since Renaissance 14:262f passim 
to 269h 

-Plato on first principles 12:13e 

‘Positivist classification as formal 14:877a 

-Rationalist account of a priori 
knowledge 15:528d 

-syllogistic and mathematical logic 17:898b 

- Whitehead logical relations theory 19:81l6a 


mathematics as a calculatory science 
11:671, concerns the many aids and mechani- 
cal adjuncts to calculation that have sim- 
plified and helped to extend the realm of 
mathematics in its application to particular 
kinds of problems. 

The text article covers calculation by tabular 
methods, including logarithms; calculation by 
geometric methods, including use of ruler and 
compass, harmonic analysis, nomography, 
use of coordinate paper, and mathematical 
models; calculation by physical analogue, in- 
cluding instruments that solve finite equations 
(tide predictor, harmonic synthesizer, slide 
rule) and instruments that integrate and dif- 
ferentiate (planimeter, integrator, harmonic 
and differential analyzers); and finally calcula- 
tion by digital computing devices, including 
mathematical theory of programming, al- 
gorithms, symbolic computation, computa- 
tional complexity and efficiency, pseudo-ran- 
dom number generation, and Monte Carlo 
methods. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘algorithms and Turing machine 11:636e 
-atmospheric phenomena graphic 

analysis 2:323a 

‘automata theory 2:50le 

‘computer development and examples 4:1046a 
-history of calculatory device and table 11:649d 
-life-spans of humans and animals 10:911c 
-science data systematization 16:382¢ 

-tidal forces and tide prediction 18:384d 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

algebra and logarithms: see computer graphics; 
integraph; logarithm; Monte Carlo methods; 
nomograph; planimeter; slide rule; slide rule, 
Mannheim; x y plotter 

analogue computation: analogue computer; dif- 
ferential analyzer; differentiator; harmonic 
analyzer-synthesizer; integrator 

digital calculators: abacus; arithmetic computer; 
calculator; data processing; tabulating machine 

geometrical aids: compass; descriptive geometry; 
geometric construction; ruler; trigonometry, 
spherical 

mathematical models; geometric series; Klein 
bottle; M6bius strip; polyhedron; ruled surface 

numerical notations: counting; mathematical ta- 
bles; numerals; numeral systems; quarter 
squares; sexagesimal number system 

programmed machines: calculation by digital 
computer; computer memory; digital comput- 
er; error correction coding; languages, comput- 
er; management science; program, computer 


Mather family 11:696, prominent in 17th- 
century New England for their zealous Puri- 
tanism, scholarship and intellect, and involve- 
ment in controversial causes. The more im- 
portant members were Richard (b. 1596, 
Lowton, Lancanshire—d. April 22, 1669, 
Dorchester, Mass.), Increase (b. June 21, 
1639, Dorchester, Mass.—d. Aug. 23, 1723, 
Boston), and Cotton (b. Feb. 12, 1663, Boston 
—d. Feb. 13, 1728, Boston), 

Abstract of text biography. Richard Math- 
er, after studying at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, became minister at Toxteth. Suspended, 
reinstated, and then retired again because of 
his dissenting practices, he emigrated to 
America in 1635. He became minister at Dor- 
chester, a post he held until his death, He is 
noted for his summation of principles adopted 
at the Cambridge Synod of 1648 and for his 
part in the translation of Psalms for the Bay 
Psalm Book (1640). 

Increase Mather, youngest and most distin- 


guished of Richard’s six sons, was a minister, 
diplomat, and Harvard president. He entered 
Harvard at 12, received his bachelor’s degree 
at 17, and began preaching at 18. He also at- 
tended Trinity College, Dublin, where he re- 
ceived his master’s degree, and held various 
preaching posts in England. With the procla- 
mation of Charles II as king in 1660, his non- 
conformist ways rendered his future unpropi- 
tious, and he returned to America. He became 
minister of North Church, Boston, in 1661. 
Increase Mather was representative of the 
colonists in England during the reigns of 
James II and of William and Mary and ob- 
tained a new colonial charter and governor 
that, however, proved unpopular. In 1685 he 
was made president of Harvard but resigned 
in 1701, partly because of opposition to the 
new charter. Although he believed in the real- 
ity of witchcraft and that witches should be 
punished, he opposed the use of “‘spectre evi- 
dence,”’ according to which Satan could as- 
sume the form of an innocent person, an es- 
sential element up to then in witchcraft accu- 
sations and convictions, 

Cotton Mather, son of Increase, became a 
minister, author, and champion of Puritanism, 
He spent his whole life in Boston. Entering 
Harvard at 12, he received his master’s degree 
at 18. He began preaching in August 1680; he 
was formally ordained in 1685 and became his 
father’s colleague. He devoted his life to pray- 
ing, preaching, writing, publishing, and doing 
good. He joined his father in cautioning 
against the use of “spectre evidence” in witch- 
craft trials and was a leader in the fight for 
inoculation against smallpox, incurring popu- 
lar disapproval. His interest in science won 
him membership in the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. He wrote and published more than 400 
works. 

REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-American literature development 10:1167g 


Mathew, Arnold Harris (1853-1919), En- 
glish bishop of the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church (consecrated at Utrecht, 1908), was 
repudiated by his church for misrepresenting 
his following in England, which appears to 
have been virtually nonexistent. His irregular 
ordinations of priests and bishops were not 
recognized by the Church of England. 
-consecration and influence 13:552f 

-Old Catholic movement in England 13:554b 


Mathew, Theobald (b. Oct. 10, 1790, 
Thomastown, County Tipperary—d. Dec. 8, 
1856, Cobh, County Cork), temperance mis- 
sionary whose campaign was probably the 
most astonishing of his time. Ordained in 
1814, he entered the Capuchin order, of which 
he was made provincial in 1822. Concurrent- 
ly, the earliest European organizations for ab- 
stinence from alcohol were forming in Ire- 
land; Mathew joined the movement at Cork, 
Between 1838 and 1842 he travelled through- 
out Ireland. People flocked to.hear him, and 
whole crowds took the temperance pledge. 
The number of abstainers in Ireland alone in 
1841 was estimated to be 4,647,000, and in 
three years the consumption of spirits 
dropped approximately 50 percent—much of 
this decrease attributable to Mathew’s efforts. 
He went to England in 1843 and to the U.S. in 
1849, where, despite failing health, he 
preached in 25 states. Incapacitated by illness, 
he returned to Ireland two years later, where 
he remained relatively inactive for the remain- 
der of his life. After Mathew’s death, the 
effects of his earlier campaigns inspired subse- 
quent temperance and prohibition move- 
ments, 


Mathews, Charles and Charles James 
(respectively b. June 28, 1776, London—d. 
June 28, 1835, Plymouth, Eng.; b. Dec. 26, 
1803, Liverpool—d. June 24, 1878, Manches- 
ter), prominent English stage personalities and 
theatre managers of the 19th century who, re- 
nowned for their genius at mimicry and for 
their wit, were among the leading comedians 
of their day. 


The son of a bookseller, elder Mathews was 
educated at Merchant Taylors School, 
Crosby, Lancashire. After acting in the prov- 
inces, primarily at York, he first appeared on 
the stage in Dublin in 1794 and made his Lon- 
don debut in 1803 in the role of Lingo in The 
Agreeable Surprize, by the English dramatist 
Samuel Foote. From that time, Mathews’ ca- 
reer was an uninterrupted triumph. He is cred- 
ited with having created some 400 new parts, 
appearing at London’s finest theatres. Among 
his most notable roles was Sir Fretful Plagiary 
in Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Critic. His first 
wife, Eliza Kirkham Strong, died in 1802, and 
he married the actress Anne Jackson, who lat- 
er wrote the popular and diverting Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews (4 vol., 1838-39), 

In 1808 Mathews conceived a personal form 
of entertainment known as “At Homes,” in- 
volving one-man shows with comic songs and 
impersonations of eccentric characters. It was 
in such performances that he revealed his 
great art of mimicry. In 1817 the English 
dramatist George Colman (the younger) 
wrote The Actor of All Work for Mathews, 
enabling him to play a fantastically varied 
group of characters. Among the sketches he 
devised for himself are ‘““Mr. Mathews and 
His Youthful Days” and “The Trip to Ameri- 
ca.” He toured the United States in 1822 and 
1834. Already in poor health, he died shortly 
after his return to England. From 1827 he had 
co-managed the Adelphi Theatre, London, 
with a fellow actor, Frederick Henry Yates. 


Charles Mathews, detail from a mezzotint 
by C. Turner, 1825, after an oil painting 
by James Lonsdale (1777-1839) 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


Mathews’ son Charles James was also edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors School, later be- 
coming an architect’s apprentice. In 1835 he 
temporarily succeeded his father as manager 
of the Adelphi, appearing later that year in 
London as George Rattleton in his own play, 
The Humpbacked Lover. He married the fa- 
mous English actress and opera singer 
Madame Vestris (Lucia Elizabeth, née Bar- 
tolozzi), then lessee of the Olympic Theatre. 
Soon after, they toured the United States for. 
a year. Their subsequent joint management of 
the Olympic and other London theatres, in- 
cluding Covent Garden and the Lyceum 
Theatre, failed. In 1841 they produced and 
starred in Dion Boucicault’s London Assur- 
ance, a comedy foreshadowing the modern so- 
cial drama. Although it was a huge success 
and launched Boucicault’s career, the Math- 
ews-Vestris team, unable to deal with the 
theatre monopoly laws, failed financially. 
Their last management was of the Lyceum, 
which they returned to light comedies and 
burlesque. Madame Vestris retired in 1854 
and died two years later, financially ruined. 

Mathews visited the United States again in 
1858 and married the actress Lizzie Daven- 
port, who helped him regain solvency. He was 
one of the few English actors who played in 
French successfully and was acclaimed in Par- 
is in 1863. At the age of 65 he made a world 
tour that took him to Australia, India, and 
the United States. Returning to England in 
1872, he continued to act until his death. He 


made his last U.S. appearance in 1872 and his 
last London appearance in 1877. Charles 
Dickens’ Life of Charles James Mathews (2 
vol.) appeared in 1879, 


Mathews, Shailer (b. May 26, 1863, Port- 
land, Maine—d. Oct. 23, 1941, Chicago), a 
leader of the social gospel movement of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, which inter- 
preted the Kingdom of God as requiring so- 
cial as well as individual salvation. Educated 
at Colby College, Waterville, Maine, Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton, Mass., and 


the University of Berlin, he taught at Colby 
from 1887 to 1894. Thereafter he taught in the 
divinity school of the University of Chicago, 
of which he was dean from 1908 until his 
retirement in 1933. 


Shailer Mathews 


By courtesy of the Department of Special Collections, 
the University of Chicago Library 


Mathews published more than a score of 
books and hundreds of articles, among them 
The Messianic Hope in the New Testament 
(1905), The Spiritual Interpretation of History 
(1916), The Faith of Modernism (1924), and 
Creative Christianity (1935). His autobiogra- 
phy, New Faith for Old (1936), is a significant 
document for the history of the social gospel 
movement in the U.S. 


Mathewson, Christopher, called curisty 
MATHEWSON (b. Aug. 12, 1880, Factoryville, 
Pa.—d. Oct. 7, 1925, Saranac Lake, N.Y.), 
professional baseball pitcher, one of the first 
five players chosen for the Baseball Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. (1936). Known 
also as “Matty” and “Big Six,” he pitched in 
the National League for the New York Giants 


Mathewson, 1 1909 eat 
aon yriene : 


from 1900 to 1916 and for the Cincinnati Reds 
in 1916; he also managed Cincinnati from 
1916 to 1918. From 1923 until his death he 
was president of the Boston Braves in the Na- 
tional League. 

Mathewson was one of the first college men 
to enter the major leagues, having been a 
football and baseball player at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. For the Giants he won 
more than 20 games in each of 13 seasons (12 
consecutive, 1903-14) and 30 or more on 3 or 
4 occasions (29 or 30 in 1903; many old base- 
ball records are in dispute). In 1908 he scored 
35 or 37 victories, 11 or 12 of them shutouts. 
He won 367, 372, or 373 regular-season 
games in his career while losing only 186 or 
188. In four World Series he won five games, 
pitching three shutouts against the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in the 1905 Series and anoth- 
er shutout against the Athletics in 1913. 

A right-handed thrower and batter, Mathew- 
son was a master of the fadeaway pitch, later 
called the screwball. Testifying to the pitcher’s 
exceptional control, a Giants’ catcher said he 
could “catch Matty in a rocking chair.” 
Mathewson was an intelligent, proud, reticent 
man with great powers of concentration. 
-curve ball use and strategy 2:746d 


Mathias, Robert Bruce (1930- ), US. 
athlete who won the decathlon championship 
in the Olympic Games in both 1948 and 1952. 
‘Olympic decathlon titles 18:552a 


Mathiassen, Therkel (b. Sept. 5, 1892, 
Favrbo, Den.), archaeologist and ethnogra- 
pher whose excavations during 1921-23 to the 
west and north of Hudson Bay revealed the 
existence of the Thule prehistoric Eskimo cul- 
ture. His doctoral dissertation for the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, Archaeology of the Cen- 
tral Eskimos (1927), laid the groundwork for 
further study of Eskimo archaeology. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1955 he conducted six expedi- 
tions to Greenland, where he continued his 
work with Eskimo remains. Mathiassen 
served as curator (1941-46) and as chief cura- 
tor (1946-62) of the prehistoric department of 
the Danish National Museum, Copenhagen. 


Mathieu, Claude-Louis (b. Nov. 25, 1783, 
Macon, Fr.—d. March 5, 1875, Paris), astron- 
omer and mathematician who worked par- 
ticularly on the determination of the distances 
of the stars. 

After a brief period as an engineer, Mathieu 
became an astronomer at the Observatoire de 
Paris and at the Bureau des Longitudes in 
1817. He later served as professor of astrono- 
my at the Collége de France, Paris, and from 
1829 was professor of analysis at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris. He represented Macon 
in the Chamber of Deputies (1834-48). For 
many years he edited the work on population 
statistics, L’ Annuaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, and published L’ Histoire de l’astrono- 
mie au XVIII¢ siécle (1827: “The History of 
Astronomy of the 18th Century”’). 


Mathieu functions, in mathematics, solu- 
tions of the Mathieu equation, which is used 
in problems involving elliptical symmetry. 


Mathiez, Albert (1874-1932), French his- 
torian known for his works on the French 
Revolution and especially for his assessments 
of the career of the revolutionary leader 
Robespierre. 


Mathuata, province, Fiji. 
-area and population table 7:297 


Mathura, formerly murrra, administrative 
headquarters, Mathura district, Uttar Pra- 
desh state, northern India, on the Yamuna 
(Jumna) River, northwest of Agra. Situated at 
a major junction of roads and rail lines, itis an 
agricultural trade centre with some industry. 
Two colleges, a state veterinary college, and 
the Curzon Museum of Archaeology are 
located in the town. Mathura is the traditional 
birthplace of the Hindu god Krsna (Krishna) 
and has long been a centre of Hindu worship. 


689 Mathura school 


There are a number of temples and ghdts, or 
bathing stairs, along the river. 

The site of Mathura was inhabited before the 
Ist century ap. In the 2nd century, the town 
was a stronghold of Buddhists and Jains. In 
1017-18, Mahmid of Ghazna pillaged Ma- 
thura; and between 1500 and 1757 it was 
sacked four times. The town fell under British 
rule in 1804, 


Bathing ghat on the Yamuna (Jumna) River, at Mathura, 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Globe 


Mathura district, 1,467 sq mi (3,800 sq km) 
in area, is a level region straddling the Yamu- 
na River and irrigated by the Agra and 
Ganges canals. Crops include grains, sugar- 
cane, and cotton. Much of the district is im- 
portant in the Hindu faith. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
town, 131,813; district, 1,292,982. 
27°30' N, 77°41’ E 
-Buddha sculptural features 3:1136g; 

illus. 1137 
-Hindu pilgrimages 8:903c 
-map, India 9:278 


Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa (fi. c. 1570), 
Hindu logician of the New Nyaya school. 
-logic history from antiquity 11:63d 


Mathura school, an important style of Indi- 
an sculpture that flourished in the trading and 
pilgrimage centre of Mathura, Uttar Pradesh, 
from the 2nd century Bc to the 12th century 
AD; its most distinctive contributions were 
made during the Kusana (Kushan) and the 
Gupta periods (1st-6th centuries AD). Images 
in the mottled red sandstone used by Mathura 
sculptors, which come from the nearby Sikri 
quarries, are found widely distributed over 
north central India, attesting to Mathura’s im- 
portance as an exporter of sculpture. 

The Mathura school was contemporaneous 
with a second important school of Kusana 
art, that of Gandhara in the northwest, which 
shows strong Greco-Roman influence. In 
about the Ist century AD each school appears 
to have evolved separately its own representa- 
tions of the Buddha. The Mathura images are 
related to the earlier yaksa (male nature deity) 
figures, a resemblance particularly evident in 
the colossal standing Buddha images of the 
early Kusana period. In these, and in the 
more representative seated Buddhas, the 
overall effect is one of enormous energy. The 
shoulders are broad, the chest swells, the legs 
are firmly planted with feet spaced apart. Oth- 
er characteristics of the early images are the 
shaven head, usnisa (protuberance on the top 
of the head) indicated by a tiered spiral, a 
round smiling face, the right arm raised in ab- 
haya-mudra (gesture of reassurance), the left 
arm akimbo or resting on the thigh, the 


drapery closely molding the body and ar- 


ranged in schematic folds over the left arm, 
leaving the right shoulder bare, and the pres- 
ence of the lion throne rather ‘than the lotus 
throne. Later, the hair began to be treated as 


_ a series of short flat spirals lying close to the 
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head, the type that came to be the standard 
representation throughout the Buddhist 
world. 

Jaina and Hindu images of the period are 
carved in the same style, and the images of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras, or saints, are difficult to 
distinguish from contemporary images of the 
Buddha, except by reference to iconography. 


A yaksi (female nature spirit) holding tray 
and pitcher, red sandstone relief from 
Mathura, Uttar Pradesh, India, 2nd 
century AD; in the Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura 

P. Chandra 


The dynastic portraits produced by the 
Mathura workshops are of special interest. 
These rigidly frontal figures of Kushan kings 
are dressed in Central Asian fashion, with 
belted tunic, high boots, and conical cap, a 
style of dress also used for representations of 
the Hindu sun god, Sirya. 

The female figures at Mathura, carved in 
high relief on the pillars and gateways of both 
Buddhist and Jaina monuments, are frankly 
sensuous in their appeal. These delightful 
nude or seminude figures are shown in a vari- 
ety of toilet scenes or in association with trees, 
indicating their continuance of the yaksi 
(female nature deity) tradition seen also at 
other Buddhist sites such as Bharhut and San- 
chi. 

-Buddha and yaksi image development 17:188a 

passim to 192h 

-Buddha image origin 3:395d 


Matias de Galvez (Guatemala): see Santo 
Tomas de Castilla. 


Maticora: see coral snake. 


Matiere et mémoire: Essai sur la rela- 
tion du corps a l’esprit (1896), Eng. trans. 
MATTER AND MEMORY (1911), book by Henri 
Bergson. 

-independence of mind and body 2:843g 


mati-jiiana, in Jainism, first of five kinds of 
knowledge. 
-Jaina five stages of knowledge 10:10d 


Matilda, also called EmpREss MAUD (b, 1102, 
London—d, Sept. 10, 1167, near Rouen, Fr.), 
claimant to the English throne who waged a 
long and ultimately unsuccessful war against 
King Stephen of England (see Stephen; ruled 
1135-54). Her son Henry of Anjou succeeded 
Stephen as King Henry II. 


The only daughter of King Henry I of En- 
gland (ruled 1100-35), Matilda was married 
to the Holy Roman emperor Henry V in 1114. 
He died in 1125, and three years later she was 
married to Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou. 
Although Henry I had designated Matilda as 
his heir, upon his death (December 1135) a 
sudden coup d’etat brought Stephen to the 
English throne. Matilda invaded England in 
September 1139 to claim her inheritance, and 
in February 1141 her army captured Stephen. 
Elected “lady of the English” by a clerical 
council in April, she entered London in June, 
but her arrogance and tactless demands for 
money provoked the citizens to expel her 
before she could be crowned. By the time she 
released Stephen in November, her cause was 
doomed. In December 1142 Matilda made a 
dramatic escape from besieged Oxford Castle. 
Finally, in 1148, she retired to Normandy, one 
of her husband’s possessions, She exercised 
considerable influence over King Henry II. 
Major ref..3:206g 
‘succession and civil war 8:764b 


Matilda, countess of Tuscany, called La 
GRAN CONTESSA (b. 1046, Lucca, Italy—d. 
July 24, 1115, Bondeno), remembered for her 
role in the conflict between the papacy and the 
Holy Roman emperor. The climax of this 
struggle, the confrontation of the emperor 
Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII, took place 
at Matilda’s castle of Canossa. 

The assassination in 1052 of her father, the 
powerful Boniface of Canossa, and the deaths 
of her older brother and sister left her the sole 
surviving heir to the extensive holdings of the 
House of Attoni, founded by her grandfather 
Atto Adalbert. Two years later Matilda’s 
mother, Beatrice, married Godfrey, duke of 
Upper Lorraine, an enemy of the emperor 
Henry III. Henry seized Beatrice and Matilda 
as hostages in 1055 and took them to Germa- 
ny but the following year became reconciled 
with Godfrey and released them a few months 
before his own death. 

When Godfrey died in 1069, Matilda mar- 
ried his son Godfrey the Hunchback, with 
whom she resided in Lorraine, After the death 
of their child in infancy, she returned to Italy, 
reigning with her mother until Beatrice’s death 
in 1076. Matilda became a close friend of 
Pope Gregory VII, lending him support in his 
struggle against the emperor Henry IV, and it 
was at her castle at Canossa that in January 
1077 Gregory received the barefoot penance 
of the Emperor that marked an apogee of pa- 
pal prestige. After Henry’s excommunication 
in 1080, Matilda was intermittently at war 
with him until his death (1106). 

In 1089, at the age of 43, Matilda married 
the 17-year-old Welf V, duke of Bavaria and 
Carinthia, a member of the Este family. They 
separated six years later, Henry IV taking the 


Matilda, detail of a miniature from Vita Mathildis by 
Donizo of Canossa, 12th century; in the Vatican Library 
(Vat. Lat. 4922) 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 


Este side in the resulting quarrel. Matilda en- 
couraged Henry’s son Conrad to rebel against 
his father in 1093 and seize the crown of Italy, 
She finally made peace with Henry IV’s son 
and successor, Henry V, in 1110, willing her 
nonfeudal possessions to him, although she 
had already donated them to the papacy, an 
act that later provoked controversy between 
papacy and empire. 

Buried near Mantua, she was held in such 
high regard by succeeding popes that her re- 
mains were removed to Rome in 1634 by 
Pope Urban VIII and reinterred in St. Peter’s. 
‘Henry IV and the siege of Rome 9:1130a 
‘support of Gregory VII against Henry 

IV 8:418d 
-women’s status in the Middle Ages 12:148c 


mating: see courtship; intercourse, sexual; 
reproductive behaviour; sexual behaviour, 
human. 


mating type, one of two or more forms of 
the same organism that will unite in pairs dur- 
ing the reproductive process known as conju- 
gation (q.v.). The forms may or may not 
resemble each other in size, shape, or motility. 
They differ in some physiological or genetic 
characteristic and are distinguished by sym- 
bols such as + and — or by letters of the al- 
phabet if more than two forms occur, 


Matins: see divine office. 


Matisse, Henri(-Emile-Benoit) 11:698 (b. 
Dec. 31, 1869, Le Cateau, Picardy, Fr.—d. 
Nov. 3, 1954, Nice), leading Fauvist who is of- 
ten regarded as one of the two most important 
(the other is Pablo Picasso) French painters of 
the 20th century. 

Abstract of text biography. Displaying little 
interest in art until he was 20, Matisse first be- 
gan to paint in 1890 and entered art school the 
following year. His earliest canvases were in 
the 17th-century Dutch manner. In 1896 he 
exhibited at the Salon de la Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, scoring a triumph and being 
elected an associate. Though influenced by 
Paul Signac and the Neo-Impressionists, or 
Pointillists, Matisse was increasingly drawn to 
the light of the Mediterranean and violent col- 
our. In 1905 he exhibited two paintings at the 
Salon d’Automne, including his sensational 
“Woman with the Hat,” a portrait of 
Madame Matisse. The Paris critic Louis 
Vauxcelles called the group of artists at this 
exhibit /es fauves (‘‘the wild beasts”), and thus 
Fauvism was born. Unlike his contemporar- 
ies, Matisse did not follow some budding 
school, such as Cubism, but, rather, remained 
a Fauve in the sense of colour, as dramatically 
expressed in “The Red Studio” (1911), He 
withdrew to Nice, and his subsequent work 
settled into a quasi-modern classicism. In 
1920 he designed sets for Diaghilev’s ballet Le 
Chant du Rossignol, then returning to sculp- 
ture and completing his fourth version of 
“The Back,” a monumental female nude in re- 
lief. He relaxed by travelling. His Nice period 
of easel pictures ended in 1935 with “The Pink 
Nude” (Baltimore Museum of Art). He also 
explored graphic art, illustrating Mallarmé’s 
Poésies (1932) with 29 etchings and Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du mal (1947), among others. 
After 1941, Matisse was essentially bed- 
ridden, but in 1951 he completed his plans for 
the Chapelle du Rosaire at Vence, Fr. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-fantasy in modern paintings 4:966c 
-modern visual art history 19:477c passim 
to 478h 
-Picasso’s association and rivalry 14; 441g 
“Portrait of Madame Matisse,” oil painting, 
illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate XXV 
‘Stieglitz eee art promotion in 


Matlock, town and resort, wahire, En- 
gland, consists of a group of s ements ex- 
tending along the River Derwent. Be 
Cromford (site of the pioneer English « ( 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s first wateeg a 


mill, 1771) and Matlock Bridge (16th cen- 
tury), the river runs through a narrow gorge 
dominated by High Tor on one side and Mas- 
son, a hill, on the other. Matlock was once fa- 
mous for its hydropathic treatment, but the 
largest treatment establishment now houses 
the county offices, and Matlock Training Col- 
lege occupies the other former ones. The ther- 
mal water (68° F; 20° C) at Matlock Bath is 
no longer used for medicinal purposes but 
supplies an open-air swimming pool and “‘pet- 
rifying wells,” which harden objects placed in 
their waters. Other industries include agricul- 
ture, eee and textiles. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 19,575 

53°08’ N, 1°32’ W 

matn (Islamic text): see isnad. 


Mato Grosso 11:702, state in the central 
west region of Brazil, bounded by the states of 
Rond6nia and Amazonas (northwest), Para 
(northeast), Goias and Minas Gerais (east), 
Sao Paulo and Parana (southeast), and the 
countries of Paraguay (southwest) and Bolivia 
(west). Its area is 475,504 sq mi (1,231,549 sq 
km). Its capital is Cuiaba. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
1,623,618. 

The text article covers the state’s history, 
physical geography, population, administra- 
tion, social conditions, economy, transporta- 
tion, and cultural life. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘area and population table 3:133 

-map, Brazil 3:124 

-mineral cycle and settlement expansion 
10:699c; map 701 


Mato Grosso, Plain of, Portuguese PLa- 
NALTO DE MATTO Grosso, part of the Brazilian 
Highlands of inland Brazil. It is an ancient 
erosional plateau that occupies much of north 
central Mato Grosso state and extends from 
the border of Goias state westward to the Ser- 
ra dos Parecis, which lies near the Bolivian 
border. In the south it gives way to flood- 
plains, the Pantanal, the often-inundated but 
rich grazing lands that comprise a basin of the 
upper Paraguay and Cuiaba rivers. The Plain 
of Mato Grosso, with an average elevation of 
approximately 2,000 ft (600 m) above sea lev- 
el, forms the divide between the Amazon and 
Paraguay river basins. It is covered with a 
mixture of savanna grasslands and woodland. 
The area was explored and partially settled by 
miners in the 17th century, who combed the 
region in search of gold, diamonds, and other 
minerals. Although mining is still important in 
portions of the Plain of de Mato Grosso, the 
primary economic activity is cattle raising. 
The transportation network is poorly devel- 
oped, although a few highways do exist. Cuia- 
ba, the state capital, is the principal urban 
centre. 

-map, Brazil 3:124 

‘map, South America 17:77 


Matoniaceae, family of ferns dating from 
the Mesozoic Era (beginning 225,000,000 
years ago) and distinguished by an umbrella- 
shaped (peltate) membranous covering (in- 
dusium) over clusters (sori) or spore-bearing 
structures (sporangia). The leaves are fan- 
shaped, lobed in narrow segments, or with 
long midribs that aid the plant in a climbing 
habit. The family now includes only two gen- 
era (Matonia, 2 species; and Phanerosorus, 2 
species). Although once widespread in the 
tropics, it now occurs only in the Malayan re- 
gions mainly on open ridgetops at higher ele- 
vations and mountain summits and on lime- 
stone. 

-fern characteristics and classification 7:246g 


Matopo Hills, or matopos, mass of granite 
hills, eye of Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
formed by river erosion and weathered into 
fantastic shapes and deep valleys. The hills 
are associated with folklore and tradition, 
oe being venerated as dwelling places of the 

spirits of departed: Ndebele (Matabele) chiefs. 
he hills contain gigantic caves (notably Bam- 


‘bi bata, Newatugi, and Silozwane) with Bush- | 


man paintings, and there are Stone and Iron 
Age archaeological sites. The name may have 
originated from matombe or madombe, mean- 
ing “the rocks,” or from matobo, “bald 
heads,” 

The hills, with average heights of 5,000 ft 
(1,500 m), cover an area of about 1,200 sq mi 
(3,100 sq km) and extend (east to west) for 50 
mi (80 km). They are well watered by the 
Limpopo’s tributaries, which are dammed for 
irrigation, recreation, and water supply. Vege- 
tation ranges from the lichens of the desert- 
like hilltops to the luxuriant growth of valley 
swamps. Animal life includes a wide variety of 
insects and birds, lizards, monkeys and ba- 
boons, antelopes, and leopards. 


Matopo Hills, Rhodesia 
EP.A. Inc.—EB Inc. 


The Rhodes Matopos Estate was founded in 
1902. Its 95,700 ac (38,700 ha) contain pasto- 
ral and arable land leased to private farmers 
or the government, an extensive experimental 
farm, and a game park. Accessible by road 
from Bulawayo, 5% mi north, the estate in- 
cludes the scenic View of the World Hill 
(4,700 ft), or Malindidzimu, burial place of 
the empire builder Cecil Rhodes and others 
“who deserved well of their country.” 

Matopos National Park (250,000 ac; estab- 
lished 1953) adjoins the Rhodes Estate. The 
Matobo Native District, in the eastern section 
of the hills, is occupied by African farmers. 
20°36’ S, 28°28’ E 


Matos, Luis Palés: see Palés Matos, Luis. 


Matos Guerra, Gregorio de (b. 1633, Sal- 
vador, Brazil—d. 1696, Recife), most colour- 
ful figure in early Brazilian literature, called 

“the Brazilian Villon.” His satirical verses, re- 
cited to guitar accompaniment and circulated 
in manuscript, earned him the additional nick- 
name béca do inferno (“‘devil’s mouthpiece’’). 
Born into the slave-owning gentry, he studied 
law at Coimbra, Port., and advanced to a 
high position in Lisbon until he fell into dis- 
favour for his caustic wit at the expense of 
court society. 

Returning to Bahia in his 40s, he practiced 
law after his own fashion, sometimes defend- 
ing the poor without charge. His sarcastic epi- 
grams (directed chiefly against the ruling 
classes, though he did not spare the Negroes, 
mulattoes, or Indians) became increasingly 
bitter. Though he married, his private life was 
a scandal, and he was soon at odds with the 
clergy, government, and respectable society. 

Exiled to the African colony of Angola, he 
composed a farewell to his native land in 
which he compared Brazilians to beasts of 
burden toiling to support Portuguese rascals. 
He was later permitted to return to Pernam- 
buco on condition that he refrain from mak- 
ing verses and from associating with musi- 
cians, idlers, and low company, which condi- 
tions he ignored. 

His poetical works were not printed until 
1882. Though he produced no single great 
work, his was the first native Brazilian poetic 
voice. Matos Guerra was the first to write ina 
bold, informal style using national slang and 
idioms. His rebellious spirit has made him one 
of the culture heroes of Brazil 

-Brazilian novel development 13: 296f 
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Matosinhos, also spelled MATOZzINHOs, town 
and municipality, Porto district, Douro Lito- 
ral province, northwestern Portugal. The 
town, a northern suburb of Porto city, lies at 
the mouth of Rio Lega. Originally known as 
Matusiny (1258), it received its charter from 
King Manuel I in 1514 and, by decree of 
Queen Maria II became a town in 1853. In the 
church of Bom Jesus de Bougas is a crucifix 
reputedly carved by the Nicodemus who, ac- 
cording to the Bible, helped to bury Jesus; it 
inspires annual pilgrimages. In a resort area, 
Matosinhos is a fishing port and includes the 
Port of LeixGes (see LeixGes, Port of). Tile and 
slate are made. Pop. (1970 prelim.) town, 
23,973; mun., 107,736. 

41°11’ N, 8°42’ W 

-map, Portugal 14:856 

Ma-t’?ou Kuan-yin (Buddhist deity): 
Hayagriva. 


Matrah, port town, Oman (formerly Muscat 
and Oman), on the Gulf of Oman coast. It is a 
suburb of Muscat (q.v.), the capital, which ad- 
joins it on the southeast. Matrah is the Sulta- 
nate of Oman’s main port, with construction 
of new port facilities initiated in 1972; it con- 
ducts trade with Pakistan, India, and the Per- 
sian Gulf states. The town is also a departure 
point for caravans travelling inland, with fruit, 
fish, pearls, and other commodities. Ship- 
building and repair are also important. A mili- 
tary base is at nearby Bait al-Falaj. Pop (early 
1970s est.) 15,000. 
23°38’ N, 58°34’ E 
-map, Oman 13:567 
“socio-economic aspects and 

importance 13:567h 


Matra Mountains, the highest range in 
northern Hungary, and part of the regions 
central highland belt. Maximum elevation is 
reached at Mt. Kékes (3,330 ft [1,015 m]). The 
Matra is a sharply defined volcanic mass con- 
sisting in large part of lava, measuring ap- 
proximately 25 mi (40 km) east-west between 
the Tarna and Zagyva rivers, and 9 mi north- 
south across the spine. The north slopes 
shelve sharply into the Nograd basin; to the 
south are the Matra foothills, a series of 
fingerlike projections onto the Great Alfold. 
The fingerlike pattern of the foothills was 
created by the erosive action of the several 
tributaries of the Tatra system, flowing south. 
On the foothills are vineyards and orchards, 
The Matras have a rich and varied vegetation, 
beech and oak predominating. The climate is 
mild, especially on the south-facing slopes, 
and on the high points long hours of summer 
sunshine have favoured popular resorts and 
sanatoriums, such as those at Kékestetd, 
Galyatet6, Agasvar, and Paradfiird6. These 
once-exclusive resorts are now state operated. 
The industrial basin in the Matra foothills 
(centred on Gy6ngyés River) was developing 
rapidly in the 1970s. The Kisterenye- 
Nagybatony coalfield is important, and there 
are small deposits. of. nonferrous metals 
around the volcanic core. 
47°55’ N, 20°00’ E 
-map, Hungary 9:22 
Matres, also called MATRONAE, three mother 
goddesses worshipped by the ancient Celts. 
Monuments scattered throughout Gaul and 
Britain attest to a widespread cult unusual for 
the generally local Celtic deities. Perhaps 
originally river or tree spirits, they often ap- 
pear holding a child and cornucopia. Akin to 
them were the triple goddesses of Irish my- 
thology and the Welsh fairies called Y 
Mamau, the Mothers. 


matriarchy, a hypothetical social system in 
which familial and political authority is wield- 
ed by women. Under the influence of Darwin’s 
theories of evolution and, more particularly, 
the work of the Swiss anthropologist J.J. Ba- 
chofen, some 19th-century historians and an- 


see 
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thropologists believed that matriarchy fol- 
lowed a stage of general promiscuity and 
preceded male ascendancy in evolutionary se- 
quence. The consensus among modern an- 
thropologists and sociologists is that a strictly 
matriarchal society never existed. 

-existence in early cultures 19:909a 

‘familial power distribution in modern 

society 7:16le 


Matricaria, genus of plant of the family As- 
teraceae (q.v.). 


matrilineal descent: see in descent. 
matrilocal residence: see in residence. 


matrimony, holy, the joining of a baptized 
couple in wedlock, regarded as a sacrament 
by some Christian churches. 
“sacramental status and church 

policies 16:117h 


matrix, in linear and multilinear algebra, rec- 
tangular array of elements from a fixed field, 
the size of which is said to ben X mifnandm 
are the number of rows and columns of the 
array. An element of a matrix is denoted (a,j) 
if a,; is the entry in the ith row and jth column. 
If” a matrix A is n Xn, its characteristic 
polynomial is given by the determinant (q.v.) 
of \J — A in which d is a scalar (g.v.) and J is 
the identity matrix (qg.v.). The characteristic 
polynomial (as a function of \) is equal to 0. 
Its roots are the characteristic roots of A. The 
sum of the characteristic roots can be proved 
to be the trace of the matrix, the trace being 
defined as the sum of its diagonal elements. 
‘algebraic structure theory 1:529h 
‘combinatorics theory and method 4:948b 
- differential equation principles 5:75la 
-functional analysis fundamentals 1:759e 
‘linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:507c 
-numerical analysis fundamentals 13:388g 
‘optimization theory and method 13:623e 
-physical theory formulations 14:418e 
‘thermodynamics statistical theory 18:311h 


matrix, in geology, the material in which 
something is embedded, either the natural 
rock that holds crystals, fossils, pebbles, min- 
eral veins, and the like or the fine-grained 
materials that surround larger grains in a 
rock; e.g., silt and clay particles in a sand- 
stone (see also sandstone classification) or tiny 
crystals in a crystalline rock, sometimes called 
groundmass (see also porphyritic texture). 
-conglomerate composition and 

origins 4:1110d 
-graywacke mud content and source 8:295b 
-micrite in carbonate rocks 10:981g 


matrix, in early printing, a brass female die 
from which the types were cast. Later, for 
stereotypes, the matrix, or mat, was made in 
papier-maché from the printing types and en- 
gravings, and then filled with hot metal. 
-development of typography 14:1053g 


matrix, transformation of a, in linear and 
multilinear algebra, the operation of changing 
(for example, to effect rotation or translation 
of an associated geometry) the elements of a 
rectangular array of numbers or numberlike 
quantities; usually, the aim of the transforma- 
tion is simplification of the matrix. 
Calculations with matrices are much sim- 
plified by the use of elementary transforma- 
tions, as shown by the work of the German 
mathematicians Hermann Géiinther Grass- 
mann in 1862 and Leonard Kronecker in 
1866. Elementary transformations on the 
rows of a matrix are of three types: (1) the in- 
terchange of two rows; (2) the multiplication 
of the elements of a row by a unit of a ring R; 
(3) the addition to the elements of a row of k 
times the corresponding elements of any other 
row, k being in R. An elementary matrix is ob- 
tained by applying an elementary transforma- 
tion to the identity matrix. Every elementary 
transformation on the rows of a matrix A can 


be accomplished by multiplying A on the left 
by the corresponding elementary matrix. 
Analogous results hold for columns and right 
multiplication. Every uni-modular matrix, 
that is, one the determinant of which is a unit 
of R, is a product of a finite number of ele- 
mentary matrices. 

A linear transformation (q.v.) that is homo- 
geneous can be written ¢’ = Ag in which ¢ 
(zeta) is the column vector the components of 
which are X1,---, X,. The matrix of A is called 
the matrix of the transformation. If row varia- 
bles are introduced by the substitution 
Ge Pr Geis. then yeaa Cla) ime ies 
which is a transformation of matrix P~!AP. 
Such a substitution corresponds to a change 
of reference frame in projective geometry. 
-linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:510b 


matrix algebra, in linear and multilinear al- 
gebra, the set of all nxn matrices (see matrix) 
of which the elements belong to a field (com- 
monly the real numbers or the complex num- 
bers) and for which the operations of addition 
and multiplication are defined. 

‘Cayley theory development 3:1033f 

-linear and multilinear algebra theory 1:509h 
-physical theory formulations 14:418g 


matrixing, in radio transmission, the elec- 
tronic combining of signals from several 
sources into new information that is used to 
modulate the broadcast signal. The process is 
reversed by the circuitry in the receiver to 
separate the components and direct them to 
output devices (e.g., the four loudspeakers of 
a quadraphonic sound system). Cf. modula- 
tion; multiplexing. 

-reproduction of 4-channel effect 17:60b 


matrix mechanics, a form of quantum me- 
chanics enunciated by Werner Heisenberg in 
1925 with the intention of expressing the prop- 
erties of atomic systems in terms of observ- 
able quantities. Erwin Schrédinger, who de- 
veloped wave mechanics, showed in 1926 that 
the two approaches are mathematically 
equivalent. 
-Heisenberg’s reinterpretation of mechanical 
concepts 8:746b 
-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:418e 
‘quantum mechanics development 11:796b 


Matronae (Celtic goddesses): see Matres. 


Matronalia, also called MATRONALES FERIAE, 
in Roman religion, ancient festival of Juno, 
the birth goddess, celebrated annually by Ro- 
man matrons in March, on the day on which a 
temple was dedicated to Juno. According to 
tradition, the cult was established by Titus 
Tatius, king of the Sabines. The Matronalia 
symbolized not only the sacredness of mar- 
riage but also the peace that followed the first 
marriages between Romans and Sabine wom- 
en. The festival consisted of a procession of 
married women to the temple, where they 
made offerings to Juno. At home, offerings 
were supplemented by prayers for marital 
felicity. Wives received gifts from their hus- 
bands and gave a feast for their female slaves. 


Matshikiza, Todd (b. 1920/21, Queens- 
town, S.Af.—d. March 4, 1968, Lusaka, 
Zambia), journalist, writer, and musician not- 
ed for his score for the musical play King 
Kong (1960) and for his short stories, consid- 
ered among the best from South Africa. 

He divided his career from the start between 
musical and literary activities. Trained as a 
teacher at Lovedale, near the University Col- 
lege of Fort Hare, he contributed a monthly 
column to the magazine Drum in addition to 
working as a jazz critic. His choral music was 
widely performed by South African choirs and 
won him a commission for the Johannesburg 
Festival in 1956. When he and his family ac- 
companied the King Kong cast to London in 
1961, he decided to stay; there he collaborat- 
ed with the white South African writer Alan 
Paton on the musical Mkumbane, presented 
radio programs for the British Broadcasting 


Corporation, and wrote autobiographical 
sketches of his life in London and South 
Africa, Chocolates for My Wife (1961), 
praised for its spontaneity and originality. 
From the mid-1960s until his death he worked 
as a radio broadcaster in Zambia. 


Matsiyevich, Arseny (d. 1772), metropoli- 
tan of Rostov. 
‘imperial control of Russian Church 6:157h 


Matson, Randy, byname of JAMES RANDEL 
MATSON (1945-__), U.S. shot-putter. 
‘shot put record 18:549h 


Matsubara, city, Osaka Urban Prefecture 
(fu), Honshu, Japan, on the Yamato-gawa 
(Yamato River). The city was an early road 
transport centre, and is rich in historic relics 
including the ancient tomb mound of Otsuka. 
In the gradual urbanization of the area after 
the late 19th century, Matsubara became a 
residential suburb of Osaka. Small-scale in- 
dustries produce artificial pearls, pearl cores, 
and ivory and buffalo horn articles. Pop. 
(1976 est.) 135,349. 

34°34’ N, 135°33’ E 

Matsudaira Sadanobu (b. 1758, Japan—d. 
1829, Edo, now Tokyo), minister who institut- 
ed the Kansei reforms (q.v.), a series of con- 
servative fiscal and social measures intended 
to reinvigorate Japan by recovering the great- 
ness that had marked the Tokugawa sho- 
gunate from its inception in 1603. Although 
traditional historians have paid tribute to 
them, Matsudaira’s reforms are now generally 
considered to have been a vain resuscitation 
of an outdated system and to have hindered 
any adjustment of the process of government 
to changes already taking place in society. 

Matsudaira was a member of the reigning 
Tokugawa family and had early been consid- 
ered for the position of shogun, or hereditary 
military dictator of Japan, but was passed 
over. Instead he was made the daimyo, or feu- 
dal lord, of an important fief not under the 
shogun’s direct rule. There his vigorous mea- 
sures reordered finances and administration. 

When the shogun Tokugawa Ieharu died in 
1786, Matsudaira’s influence secured the 
nomination of Tokugawa Ienari (ruled 1787- 
1837) as successor. Under the new administra- 
tion, Matsudaira, firmly believing in the anti- 
commerce, ruler-oriented philosophy of the 
12th-century Chinese thinker Chu Hsi, en- 
compassed the dismissal of the chief minister, 
Tanuma Okitsugu, who had headed a notori- 
ously corrupt administration but had en- 
couraged the development of trade and indus- 
try. 

Having then succeeded Tanuma as chief 
minister, Matsudaira tried to  proscribe 
unorthodox thought and sent spies among the 
common people to report on persons criticiz- 
ing the government and procure their arrest. 
He sought to foster the traditional agricultur- 
al economy by curtailing foreign trade and 
severely restricting the growth of the mer- 
chant class, while limiting fiscal expenditure 
through a vigorous program of economy. His 
policies gave some aid to the government in its 
financial difficulties, and his measures to al- 
leviate famine temporarily averted serious 
peasant unrest, but such solutions proved to 
be impermanent. 

After a minor policy dispute with the shogun 
had caused his retirement in 1801, Matsudaira 
set up a series of statues of himself represent- 
ed as his country’s protector, and to these 
statues he offered prayers frequently during 
the remainder of his life. 

-Kansei reforms 10:75c 


Matsudaira Tsuneo (b. April 17, 1877, 
Tokyo—d. Nov. 11, 1949, Tokyo), Japanese 
statesman who helped secure an increase in 
the naval strength allotted to Japan” at the 
1930 London Naval Conference. The i Joep 
however, was not large enough to » ; 
the military. From 1936 to June 1945. 
perial household minister, Matsud 


= 


an adviser to the Emperor. As such he tried 
unsuccessfully to influence Japanese policy, 
which seemed headed for a collision with the 
West, in a moderate direction. After the war 
he became first chairman of the Diet (parlia- 
ment) under the new constitution (1947). 


Matsudaira Yoshinaga, also known as 
MATSUDAIRA KEIEI (b. 1829, Echizen, Japan— 
d. 1890, Japan), great lord who was one of the 
primary political actors in events leading to 
the Meiji Restoration, the 1868 overthrow of 
the feudal Tokugawa government and the es- 
tablishment of a centralized regime under the 
Japanese emperor. 

Matsudaira was born into a _ collateral 
branch of the Tokugawa clan, the family that 
controlled the office of shogun, or hereditary 
military dictator, of Japan. In 1838 he suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the small Fukui 
fief in central Japan, where he established a 
Western-style arms factory, encouraged edu- 
cation, and developed medical facilities. 

As one of the great lords of the country, he 
was called upon by the shogun to act in an ad- 
visory capacity when the government was 
confronted with the crisis resulting from U.S. 
Commo. Matthew C. Perry’s demand that Ja- 
pan open its doors to trade and intercourse 
with the outside world. Matsudaira aston- 
ished his colleagues by taking the unpopular 
position that Japan not only should open itself 
to the rest of the world but should also em- 
bark on a policy of foreign conquest. He ad- 
vocated that the Japanese government be 
made more open to men of talent. 

Despite this stance, however, Matsudaira 
objected to Japan’s signing a treaty with the 
U.S. under the threat of force. In 1858 he was 
placed under house arrest by a newly power- 
ful faction alarmed by the growing criticism of 
the shogun on the part of the great lords. 
That faction fell the following year, however, 
and he was released; in 1862 he became acting 

prime minister of the new government. In- 
hushed by his famous adviser Yokoi ShO6nan, 
Matsudaira attempted to appease the other 
great lords, abolishing the sankin kotai, or al- 
ternate attendance system, by which the 
Tokugawa house had controlled Japan’s most 
powerful warriors. Under that costly system, 
the lords were required to live in the capital 
city in alternate years, leaving their wives and 
children as hostages while they returned to 
their fiefs. 

A strong believer in national solidarity, Mat- 
sudaira also attempted to give the emperor 
more power in the government. In 1864 he 
even joined a council of great lords appointed 
to advise the court and thus bring the Imperi- 
al house and the shogunate together. But 
when this group broke up, Matsudaira went 
back to serving the Tokugawa family, waiting 
for the inevitable conflict between the two fac- 
tions. 

Since Matsudaira was known to be an Im- 
perial supporter, he served for a while in high 
positions in the Meiji government. 


Matsudo, city, Chiba Prefecture (ken), Hon- 
shu, Japan, on the Joban Railway, east of the 


Cycling stadium in Matsudo, Japan 
~ Design-Uni—F PG : 


centre of Tokyo. During the Tokugawa era 
(1603-1867), Matsudo was a post town on the 
Mito-Kaida road and a port on the Tone- 
gawa (Tone River) and the Edo-gawa. After 
World War II it became a residential and in- 
dustrial suburb of Tokyo, its factories includ- 
ing ironworks and engineering works. Pop. 
(1970) 253,591. 

35°47’ N, 139°54' E 

‘map, Japan 10:36 

Matsue, capital, Shimane Prefecture (ken), 
southwestern Honshu, Japan, on Shinji-ko 


The residence of Lafcadio Hearn (died 1904), the 
Greek-born teacher, in Matsue, Japan 


Kenji Narumiya—Bon 


(Lake Shinji), near the Sea of Japan. The city 
is a meeting point for land and sea communi- 
cations and an important commercial centre. 
It contains the 17th-century Matsue Castle 
and the residence of the 19th-century writer 
and educator Lafcadio Hearn. Pop. (1970) 
118,005. 

35°28’ N, 133°04' E 

-map, Japan 10:36 

Matsu Island, Western conventional for 
Chinese MA-TSU TAO, Pin-yin romanization 
MA-ZU DAO, small island in the East China Sea 
off the Min Chiang (river) Estuary and off 
mainland China. Once part of Fukien Prov- 
ince, the island was occupied by the National- 
ist Chinese when they were driven from the 
mainland to Taiwan in 1949, With Quemoy is- 
land, Matsu came under heavy bombardment 
by Communist mainland troops in 1958, an 
incident that caused the redeployment of the 
United States 7th Fleet and provoked an in- 
ternational diplomatic crisis. Matsu, with a 
strong Nationalist garrison, remained a bone 
of contention in the early 1970s. Latest census 
11,002. 

26°09’ N, 119°56’ W 

-map, Taiwan 17:996 
Matsukata Masayoshi, Prince (b. Aug. 
17, 1835, Kagoshima, Japan—d. July 2, 1924, 
Tokyo), statesman whose financial reforms 
stabilized and restored Japanese government 
finances in the 1880s, giving Japan the capital 
with which to modernize. 

In the new Imperial government that fol- 
lowed the overthrow (1868) of the Tokugawa 
family, which had ruled Japan for 264 years, 
and restored power to the emperor, Mat- 
sukata held various important positions. By 
1881 he was named minister of finance. As 
such, he became the major advocate and ex- 
ecutor of financial reform. 

The government had met the severe financial 
strain of modernization by printing paper 
money. In the 1880s currency was badly de- 
preciated, specie was being hoarded, and reve- 
nues, because of the fixed tax on land, were 
declining in value. Under Matsukata’s regime 
government expenses were cut; newly built 
factories were sold to private buyers, paper 
money was redeemed, and the Bank of Japan 
was founded with the right to issue converti- 
ble notes. In a period of three years the cur- 
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rency was stabilized and government finances 
restored to health. 

In 1891, and again in 1896, Matsukata was 
named prime minister, but each time he 
retired shortly after his appointment because 
of widespread opposition brought on by his 
harsh dealings with the Diet (parliament). He 
was minister of finance again in 1897, when 
Japan adopted the gold standard. After 1902 
he was one of the elder statesmen whose ad- 
vice the government relied upon in formulat- 
ing policy. 


Matsumoto, city, Nagano Prefecture (ken), 
central Honshu, Japan, in a mountain basin 
on the Narai-gawa (Narai River). It is noted 
for its silk industry, which dates from feudal 
times. Mulberry and fruit trees are grown on 
terraces encircling the floor of the basin. The 
city, noted for its 16th-century castle, is a 


Matsumoto Castle, Matsumoto, Japan 
W.H. Hodge 


tourist centre for the hot springs and skiing re- 
sorts in the surrounding mountains. Pop. 
(1970) 162,931. 

36°14’ N, 137°58’ E 

‘map, Japan 10:36 

Matsumoto JOji (1877-1954), Japanese con- 
stitutional theorist. 

-post-war constitution 10:87b 


Matsunaga Teitoku (1571-1653), Japanese 
poet and founder of the Teimon school of 
haiku poetry. 

-haikai renga style 10:1069h 


Matsu no ha (1703), a printed notation of 
koto, samisen, and flute pieces of the Japanese 
Edo period. 

‘koto notation system description 12:686f 


Matsuo -Basho, pseudonym of Matsuo 
MUNEFUSA, also known simply as BASHO (b. 
1644, Ueno, Iga Province, now Mie Prefec- 
ture, Japan—d. Oct. 12, 1694, Osaka), consid- 
ered the greatest of the Japanese haiku poets, 
who greatly enriched the meaning and tradi- 
tion of the 17-syllable haiku form, embuing it 
with the spirit of Zen Buddhism and making it 
an accepted medium of artistic expression. 

Interested in haiku from an early age, Basho 
at first put his literary interests aside and en- 
tered the service of a local feudal lord. After 
his lord’s death in 1666, however, Basho 
abandoned his samurai (warrior) status to 
devote himself to poetry. Moving to the capi- 
tal city of Edo (now Tokyo), he gradually ac- 
quired a reputation as a poet and critic. In 
1679 he wrote his first verse in the “‘new style” 
for which he came to be known: 

On a withered branch 
A crow has alighted: 
Nightfall in autumn. 


The simple descriptive mood dvoked by this 
statement and the comparison and contrast of 
two independent phenomena became the hall- 
mark of BashO’s style. He attempted to go 
beyond the stale dependence on form and 
ephemeral allusions to current gossip that had 
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been characteristic of haiku, which in his day 
had amounted to little but a popular literary 
pastime. Instead he insisted that the haiku 
must be at once unhackneyed and eternal. 
Following the Zen philosophy he studied, Ba- 
sho attempted to compress the meaning of the 
world into the simple pattern of his poetry, 
disclosing hidden hopes in small things and 
showing interdependence of all objects. 

In 1684 Basho made the first of many jour- 
neys that figure so importantly in his work. 
His accounts of his travels are prized not only 
for the haiku that record various sights along 
the way but also for the equally beautiful 
prose passages that furnish the backgrounds. 
Oku-no-hosomichi (1694; The Narrow Road 
Through the Deep North, 1966), describing his 
visit to northern Japan, is one of the loveliest 
works of Japanese literature. 


Matsuo Basho, detail of an India ink 
portrait by Morikawa Kyoroku; in a 
private collection 


By courtesy of the International Society for Educational 
Information, Tokyo 


On his travels Basho also met local poets 
and competed with them in composing the 
linked verse (renga), an art in which he so ex- 
celled that some critics believe his renga was 
his finest work. When Basho began writing 
renga, the link between successive verses had 
generally depended on a pun or play on 
words, but he insisted that poets must go 
beyond mere verbal dexterity and link their 
verses by “perfume,” “echo,” “harmony,” 
and other delicately conceived criteria. 

One term frequently used to describe Bash6’s 
poetry is sabi, which means the love of the 
old, the faded, and the unobtrusive, a quality 
found in the verse 

Scent of chrysanthemums... 

And in Nara 

All the ancient Buddhas. 


Here the musty smell of the chrysanthemums 
blends with the visual image of the dusty, 
flaking statues in the old capital. Living a life 
that was in true accord with the gentle spirit 
of his poetry, Bash6 maintained an austere, 
simple hermitage that contrasted with ‘the 
general flamboyance of his times. On occasion 
he withdrew from society altogether, retiring 
to Fukagowa, site of his Bash6-an (“Cottage 
of the Plantain Tree’), a simple hut from 
which the poet derived his pen name. Later 
men, honouring both the man and his poetry, 
revered him as the saint of the haiku. 

-haiku philosophy 10:1070a 

-Tokugawa period literature 10:73f 


Matsuoka Yosuke (1880-1946), Japanese 
statesman and foreign minister (1940-41) who 
was largely responsible for Japan’s Tripartite 
Pact (1940) with Germany and Italy in World 
War II. 

-Konoe’s American negotiations 10:504b 
-Russian neutrality negotiations 19:989b 


matsuri (Japanese: “festival”’), term used to 
designate a wide variety of civil and religious 
ceremonies but most commonly those of the 
Shint6 religion. 

ShintO matsuri vary according to the shrine, 


the kami (god or sacred power) worshipped, 
and the purpose and occasion of the ceremony 
and are often performed in accordance with 
ancient traditions. The ceremonies generally 
fall into two parts: the solemn ritual of wor- 
ship, followed by a joyous celebration. 

The participants first purify themselves (see 
harai) by periods of abstinence, which may 
vary from a number of hours to days, and by 
bathing (misogi), preferably in salt water. The 
kami is then requested to descend into its sym- 
bol or object of residence (shintai, q.v.) in an 
invocatory rite that consists of the opening of 
the inner doors of the shrine, beating of drum 
or ringing of bells, and the calling of the kami. 
Next the food offerings (shinsen, q.v.) are pre- 
sented and on occasion other offerings, heiha- 
ku (literally, cloth, but in modern usage in- 
cluding also paper, jewels, weapons, money, 
and utensils). Prayers (norito, g.v.) are recited 
by the priests. Individual worshippers present 
offerings of branches of a sacred tree 
(tamagushi, q.v.), and ceremonial music and 
dancing (gagaku, q.v.) are performed. The of- 
ferings are then withdrawn and the kami re- 
spectfully requested to retire. 

The joyous celebrations usually include a 
feast (naorai) in which the consecrated offer- 
ings of food and drink are consumed by 
priests and laymen, dancing, theatrical per- 
formances, divination, and athletic contests 
such as sumo wrestling, archery, either on 
foot or on horseback, and boat races. The 
kami is frequently taken out in a procession in 
a portable shrine (mi-koshi, q.v.). Accompa- 
nying it in the procession, which may com- 
memorate some local historical event, are 
priests of the temple in full ceremonial dress; 
delegations of parishioners, musicians, and 
dancers dressed in ancient costumes; and 
floats (dashi). 

The shrine festivals may be divided into three 
types: 

(1) Agricultural and other kinds of food- 
gathering festivals, celebrated to ensure the 
success of the harvest and the results of hunt- 
ers, fishers, and seafarers. These include the 
Ta-asobi, which occurs at the beginning of the 
year and is dedicated to the cycle of rice culti- 
vation; the Haru-matsuri, celebrated in the 
spring, at which prayers are made for an 
abundant harvest; the Natsu-matsuri, a sum- 
mer festival, asking the kami’s protection 
against crop damage from insects or floods; 
the Kanname, at which the first fruits of the 
season are offered to the deity; and the Aki- 
matsuri, the autumn harvest festival of 
thanksgiving. 

(2) Purification festivals to protect shrine 
parishioners against evil; similar in nature is 
the Hi-matsuri festival in honour of fire, 
which is itself a purificatory agent. 

(3) Festivals marking local traditions or as- 
sociated with episodes in the life of a particu- 
lar kami. One of the best known local festivals 
is the Gion Matsuri, celebrated at the Yasaka 
Jinja in Kyoto on July 17-24. 

The dates of the festivals were originally de- 
termined according to a lunar calendar, and 
their original seasonal significance is not al- 
ways evident from their dates in the Gregori- 
an calendar now used. 

Matsuri is a central element in the Shint6 
religion. The term matsuri-goto, which literal- 
ly means “affairs of religious festivals,” in 
common usage also means “government.” 
This is in accordance with the tradition that 
the ceremonies of Shinto were the proper 
business of the state and that all important as- 
pects of public—as well as private—life were 
the occasions for prayers and reports to the 
kami. The same concept, expressed as saisei- 
itchi (the unity of religion and government), 
was modified and used to support the basis 
for the nationalistic pre-World War II cult, 
State Shint6 (q.v.). 

-Edo period origination 12:689d 
-Shinto rites and performance 16:674c 


Matsuyama, capital, Ehime Prefecture 
(Ken), northwestern Shikoku, Japan, facing 


the Inland Sea in the fertile Dogo Plain. It is 
the largest city on Shikoku, covering an area 
of 80 sq mi (207 sq km). A seaport, its indus- 
tries produce textiles, chemicals, paper, and 
machinery. The city is also a trade centre for 
the fruit grown in the surrounding area. Kat- 
suka-yama (Katsuka Hill), rising in the city 


Matsuyama castle, Japan 
Orion Press—FPG 


centre, is crowned by a 17th-century castle 
that now contains a military museum. To the 
northeast, Dogo Spa is one of the oldest hot 
springs resorts established in Japan. Pop. 
(1979 est.) 391,849. 
33°50’ N, 132°45’ E 

-map, Japan 10:37 
Matsuyama Motonori (b. 1884, Oita Pre- 
fecture, Japan—d. 1958), geophysicist known 
for his investigations of remanent magnetiza- 
tion (permanent magnetization caused by an 
applied magnetic field) in Japanese and Ko- 
rean volcanic extrusions. 

Matsuyama was a professor at the Kydto 
University from 1911 until 1949, when he was 
appointed president of Yamaguchi University. 
He did important work on problems of the 
Earth’s interior and on reversals of the geo- 
magnetic poles. Matsuyama is a recognized 
authority on the physical methods of locating 
ore bodies. He wrote Physics of Lithospheres 
and the Interior of the Earth. 


Matsuzaka, city, Mie Prefecture (ken), Hon- 
shu, Japan, facing Ise-wan (Ise Bay). It was a 
castle town and commercial centre during the 
Tokugawa era (1603-1867), when cotton- 
spinning was introduced there. Agricultural 
products of the surrounding Ise-wan plain 
(rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, mulberries for 
sericulture, and tea) are exported through the 
city’s modern harbours. Matsuzaka is known 
for the production of beef cattle. Points of his- 
toric interest include the 17th-century castle 
and the home of the eminent scholar and poet 
Moto-ori Norinaga (1730-1801). Pop. (1979 
est.) 112,870. 

34°34’ N, 136°32’ E 

-map, Japan 10:37 

Matswa, André (d. 1942), Congolese socio- 
religious leader. 

-political—religious tribal movements 18:703e 


Matsya (Sanskrit: ‘“‘fish”), first of the 10 
avataras (incarnations) of the Hindu god Vis- 
nu (Vishnu). In this appearance Visnu saved 
the world from a great flood. The progenitor 
Manu caught a little fish that grew to giant 
size and revealed himself as the god. When 
the flood approached, Manu saved himself by 
tying his boat to the horn on the fish’s head. 
Some early accounts refer to the fish-saviour 
as Prajapati (whose identity is later merged 
with Brahma), an illustration of how the leg- 
ends of the avataras incorporate existing 
myths. The Bhagavata-Purdna adds to the 
Matsya legend an episode that once, when 
Brahma was feeling drowsy at the end of a 
cosmic day (all the worlds having been resub- 


as 


Matsya, Rajasthani painting, late 17th century; ina 
private collection 
Pramod Chandra 


merged into the ocean), the demon Hayagriva 
snatched from his mouth the sacred texts, the 
Vedas. Visnu, in the form of a fish, recovered 
the Vedas, returned them to Brahma, and 
slew Hayagriva. 

Images of Matsya may be either therio- 

morphic or anthropo-theriomorphic. In the 
latter case the man is shown as the upper half, 
and the fish as the lower half. Matsya is gener- 
ally represented with four hands, one holding 
the conch shell, one the discus (cakra), one in 
the pose of conferring a boon (varada-mudra), 
and one in the protection-affording pose 
(abhaya-mudra). According to the canons of 
sculpture, the man-half should be shown as 
Wi all the ornaments usually associated 
with Visnu, including the kirita-makuta head 
covering. 
Matsyendranatha, also known as MINA- 
NATH (fl. 10th century?, India), first human 
guru, or spiritual teacher, of the Natha cult, a 
popular Indian religious movement combining 
elements of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Hatha 
Yoga, a form of yoga that stresses breath con- 
trol and physical postures. 

Matsyendranatha’s name appears on both 
the lists of the 9 Nathas (Masters) and the 84 
madasiddhas (‘great accomplished ones’’) 
common to Hinduism and Buddhism. He was 
given semi-divine status by his followers and 
identified with AvalokiteSvara-Padmapani (a 
bodhisattva, or Buddha-to-be) by his Buddhist 
followers in Nepal and with Siva by his Hindu 
devotees. In Tibet he was known as Lui-pa. 
His name (Mina-nath, ‘“‘Fish-Lord’’) refers, 
according to one legend, to his receipt of 
spiritual instruction from Lord Siva while in 
the form of a fish and in another legend to his 
rescue of a sacred text from the belly of a fish. 

The historical details of Matsyendranatha’s 
life are lost in the legends that have grown up 
around him. Though an ascetic he suc- 
cumbed, according to one legend, to enchant- 
ments of two queens of Ceylon and had two 
sons, Parosenath and Nimnath, who were 
leaders of the Jaina religious sect. His leading 
disciple, Gorakhnath, is commonly regarded 
as the founder of the ‘Kanphata Yogis, an or- 
der of religious ascetics who stress the practice 
of Hatha Yoga. 

-Buddhist influence on Hinduism 3: 416a 


Matsys, Quentin Piers artist); see Mass 
sys, Quentin, 
| -Mattancheri, former ee in Ketalt 

state, India, adjacent to the city of Cochin on 
ian Sea coast. In 1970, Mattancheri 
was incorporated with the newly 
Cochin Municipal Corporation. The 


esi synagogue of the —— community 


p is notable chiefly for the impressive . 


as seal, as for the palace of the rajas of Co- 
chin. 

The synagogue was built in 1568 and was re- 
stored after partial destruction by the Por- 
tuguese in 1664. It includes a Dutch-style 
clock tower, built in 1761, that has Hebrew 
lettering, hand-painted Chinese blue and 
white willow-pattern floor tiles, Torah scrolls 
decorated in silver and gold, and many valu- 
able ritual objects. Among the latter are an- 
cient inscribed copper plates that were pre- 
sented to the Jews by King Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma in the 4th century and are regarded by 
them as the charter of their community. The 
synagogue celebrated its 400th anniversary in 
1968. Mattancheri’s Jewish community has, 
however, dwindled considerably in the second 
half of the 20th century because of migration; 
it numbered less than 100 in the late 1960s. 


Ser 


Interior of the Paradesi synagogue, Mattancheri, Kerala, 
India 


Harrison Forman 


The palace, dating from 1555, was the resi- 
dence of the rajas of Cochin. It houses exqui- 
site mural paintings that depict the entire sto- 
ry of the Ramayana, the shorter of the two 
great national epic poems of India. 
9°57’ N, 76°16’ E 
‘map, India 9:278 
Mattathias (d. c. 166 Bc), Jewish priest and 
landowner of Modein, near Jerusalem, who in 
167 defied the decree of Antiochus IV E- 
piphanes of Syria to Hellenize the Jews; he 
fled to the Judean hills with his five sons and 
waged a guerrilla war against the Syrians, be- 
ing succeeded by his son Judas Maccabeus. 
Because, according to Josephus, Mattathias’ 
great-great-grandfather was called Has- 
moneus, the family is more correctly designat- 
ed Hasmonean than Maccabee. 

-Maccabean revolt leadership 11:225c 
‘opposition to Hellenized Judaism 17:948f 


Mattauch, Josef Heinrich Elizabeth 
(1895- ), Austrian physicist. 
-mass spectrometer development 11:607h 


matte, crude mixture of molten sulfides, 
chiefly of copper and iron, formed as an inter- 
mediate product of the smelting of sulfide ores 
of copper. Instead of being smelted directly to 
metallic copper, the ores are usually smelted 
to matte, which is then treated by converting 
in a Bessemer-type converter. Air is blown 
into the molten matte, oxidizing the sulfur to 
sulfur dioxide and the iron to oxide that com- 
bines with a silica flux to form slag, leaving 
the copper in the metallic state. 

-copper ore processing methods 5:149c 

-copper separation from sulfur 11:1068d 
-nickel selective flotation process 13:72b 
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Matteo (Serafini) da Bascio, also written 
MATTEO DI BASSI (b. c. 1495, Bascio,. Italy—d. 
Aug. 6, 1552, Venice), founder of the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchin, commonly called 
Capuchins, the chief order of friars among the 
permanent offshoots of the Franciscans. 

After entering the Observant Franciscans c. 
1511 at Montefalcone, Italy, he was ordained 
priest c. 1520. Eager to return to his order’s 
primitive simplicity of poverty and austerity 
as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, Matteo se- 
cretly left for Rome, where Pope Clement VII 
informally granted him permission to do so. 

Convinced that the habit worn by the Fran- 
ciscans was not the kind Francis had worn, he 
accordingly made himself a pointed, or pyra- 
midal, hood; in addition, he grew a beard and 
travelled barefooted. Others followed his ex- 
ample, resulting in a recognized order c. 1525. 
Their life as nearly approached Francis’ ideal 
as was practicable. On July 3, 1528, Clement, 
in his bull Religionis Zelus, gave the order 
canonical approbation. Matteo was elected 
first vicar general of the Capuchins in 1529 
but soon resigned to continue his apostolic 
missionary work. He achieved the reputation 
of a great preacher, contributing especially to 
the Italian Catholic reformation. 

In 1546 Pope Paul III dispatched Matteo to 
Germany to accompany the papal troops that 
assisted the Holy Roman emperor Charles V 
in his campaign against the Schmalkaldic 
League, a defensive organization of imperial 
Protestant estates in Germany. Charles de- 
clared war on John Frederick I, elector of 
Saxony. At the Battle of Miihlberg (now in 
East Germany) on April 24, 1547, Matteo re- 
portedly spurred the Catholic soldiers to vic- 
tory, and John Frederick was taken prisoner. 
Matteo returned to Venice, where he con- 
tinued his preaching. An account of his life is 
toa in Fr. Cuthbert’s The Capuchins (2 vol., 


Matteotti, Giacomo (b. May 22, 1885, 
Fratta Polesine, Italy—d. June 10, 1924, 
Rome), Italian Socialist leader whose assassi- 
nation by Fascists shocked world opinion and 
shook Mussolini’s regime. After graduating 
from the University of Bologna law school, 
Matteotti entered law practice and joined the 
Italian Socialist Party. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1919 and re-elected in 
1921 and 1924, by which time he had become 
secretary general of his party. In the mean- 
time, Mussolini, who had succeeded in gaining 
power, was conducting terroristic attacks on 
leftists. On May 30, 1924, Matteotti ad- 
dressed a ringing denunciation of the Fascist 
Party to the Chamber. Less than two weeks 
later (June 10) six Fascist squadristi kid- 
napped Matteotti in Rome, murdered him, 
and hastily buried his body outside the city 
near Riano Flaminio. Matteotti’s disappear- 
ance created a sensation, as did the discovery 
of his body a few weeks later. Several arrests 
were made; but despite a prolonged judicial 
inquiry and outraged public opinion, the as- 
sassins were eventually allowed to go free. Af- 
ter World War II the democratic regime in- 
stituted a new inquiry, and the surviving three 
of the original six assassins were sentenced to 
30 years in prison. 

-Fascist tactics of violence 9:1168d 

-murder by Fascists 12:75la 


Matteotti Crisis, political confrontation of 
liberals and the Italian Fascist government af- 
ter the assassination of Giacomo Matteotti, a 
Socialist opposition deputy, by Fascist thugs 
in June 1924. The crisis had threatened to 
bring about the downfall of the Fascist leader 
Benito Mussolini but instead ended with Mus- 
solini as the absolute dictator of Italy. 

On May 30, 1924, Matteotti had spoken in 
the Chamber of Deputies against the Fascist 
use of violence in the parliamentary elections. 
When the news of his kidnapping spread in 
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early June, the Italian public had no doubt 
that Fascists were implicated in the crime and 
reacted against Fascist rule. Fascist party 
badges disappeared overnight; the antecham- 
ber of Mussolini’s office, usually full, stood 
empty. 

The opposition deputies withdrew from the 
Chamber, in an action known as the Aventine 
secession, to protest the murder and to work 
for the overthrow of Mussolini. But the par- 
liamentary forces, which had been powerless 
before in the events leading to Mussolini’s sei- 
zure of power in 1922, proved ineffective in 
keeping public opinion aroused and failed to 
take decisive action against Mussolini. 

Mussolini, at first taken aback by his loss of 
public favour, decided to take the offensive. 
On Jan. 3, 1925, in a speech to the Chamber, 
he took full responsibility for the murder as 
head of the Fascist party (although whether 
he gave a direct order for the murder remains 
uncertain) and dared his critics to prosecute 
him for the crime, a challenge that never was 
made since they were too weak to take it up. 

The Matteotti Crisis marked a turning point 
in the history of Italian Fascism, Mussolini 
abandoned any plan of working with Parlia- 
ment and took steps to create a totalitarian 
state, including suppression of the opposition 
press, exclusion of non-Fascist ministers, and 
formation of a secret police. 


matter. This subject is treated under the fol- 
lowing titles: atomism; Idealism; material- 
ism; matter and anti-matter; metaphysics; 
and Platonism and Neoplatonism. The titles 
of these articles indicate the fields of scholar- 
ship or thought in which the idea of matter 
plays an important role. 


Matter, Herbert (b. April 25, 1907, Engel- 
berg, Switz.), advertising designer and pho- 
tographer, influential for his pioneering use of 
photomontage in commercial art. He studied 
under the painters Fernand Léger and 


Amedée Ozenfant in Paris, where he later as- 
sisted the graphic artist Adolphe Mouron 


Fortune magazine cover designed by Herbert Matter, 
July, 1948; in the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


By courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, Study Collection, and 
Fortune Magazine, © 1948 Time Inc.; photograph, Sandak, Inc. 


Cassandre and the architect Le Corbusier, His 
own international reputation was firmly estab- 
lished from 1932 to 1936, when he made trav- 
el posters for the Swiss National Tourist 
Office. These posters were among the earliest 
to effectively use photomontage, the tech- 
nique of constructing a picture from parts of 
more than one photograph. 

In 1936, Matter moved to New York City to 
work as a photographer for such fashion 
magazines as Harper's Bazaar and Vogue, a 


pursuit he continued until 1957. He also col- 
laborated on the design work of the Swiss and 
Corning Glass pavilion of the New York 
World Fair of 1939 and has been closely as- 
sociated with a number of advertising agen- 
cies. His other activities include making a film 
on the work of the sculptor Alexander Calder 
(1949), and a graphic mural for the Seagram 
Building in New York City (1958). He became 
a professor of photography at Yale Universi- 
ty. 

-photomontage development 1:111b 


matter and antimatter 11:703, the two 
ways of describing all subatomic or elemen- 
tary particles found in the universe. The most 
common particles that constitute ordinary 
matter are the electron, proton, and neutron. 
Although their counterparts—the positron, 
antiproton, and antineutron—in antimatter 
have the same corresponding masses, other 
properties, such as the electric charge and 
magnetic moment, are reversed. 

The text article states that every kind of ele- 
mentary particle has a counterpart, its an- 
tiparticle. A particle cannot exist in the pres- 
ence of its antiparticle, as they will mutually 
annihilate one another. An electron and posi- 
tron annihilate to form high-energy quanta of 
electromagnetic radiation or gamma rays; a 
proton and an antiproton annihilate to form 
pions, which are quanta of the nuclear field. 
Conjecture is made in the article whether 
remote galaxies might consist of antimatter. 

A historical survey traces the asymmetry 
principle of positive and negative charges 
from the formal theory of J.C. Maxwell, to 
P.A.M. Dirac’s contributions to relativistic 
quantum theory of negative energy states, to 
the quantum electrodynamic interpretations 
of Wolfgang Pauli and Victor Weisskopf. Pro- 
duction of antimatter by high-energy particle 
permis and by cosmic rays is also consid- 
ered, 

Much of the text is concerned with charge 
conjugation, one of the principles of invari- 
ance that arises from relativistic quantum me- 
chanics. Charge conjugation is the formal 
mathematical operation that transforms every 
kind of particle into its antiparticle. The arti- 
cle concludes with a review of the relationship 
of antimatter with the creation of the universe 
and offers an explanation for quasars. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-bonding and behaviour 2:341f 
“cosmic particle production 5:203e 
-creation according to various 
cosmologies 18:1008a 
-Dirac prediction of positron 5:826b 
‘discovery, production, and reactions 11:703d 
‘electron pair production 6:656b 
-electron—positron wave functions 6:668a; 
illus. 667 
matter 
‘Aristotelian philosophy of nature 1:1167g 
-atom as conceptual model 16:382f 
-atomic structure and forces 2:330g 
‘Berkeley and mechanist views 14:267b 
-Boyle’s corpuscular theory 3:97c 
-Broglie wave theory 3:323d 
-Cartesian mind—matter dualism 3:968b 
passim to 970d 
-chemical element concept 
development 4:114a 
‘conservation and energy equivalence 5:33a 
electron as key to properties of matter 6:665a 
-element origin and synthesis 4:118b 
‘epistemic aspects of ancient theories 16:377c 
*gaseous state properties and laws 7:914a 
-glass and crystal formation 
comparison 8:207b 
-Greek cosmology and metaphysics 14:250e 
-Idealist view as not basic substance 9:189e 
- Jewish philosophical thought 10:210a 
-liquid state properties 10:1024a 
-Lucretius’ explication of atomism 11:174b 
-Materialist theory of physical reality 11:6lla 
‘molecular structure theory and 
analysis 12:309f 
-origin and history of physics 14:385c passim 
to 388b 
-phase changes and equilibria 14:204e 
-physics and cosmological theory 12:869a 


physics principles and methods 14:424b 
-plasma properties and characteristics 14:505a 
primordial existence in creation myth 5;241f 
-solid state properties and theory 16:1032d 
-subatomic particle properties 13:1022c 
-quantum field theory 14:421h 
-subatomic antiparticles discovery 13:1023d 
-subatomic particle research 13:1035f 
-Yang’s study of parity violation 19:1072c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
annihilation; antideuteron; antineutron; anti- 
particle; antiproton; positron; positronium 


matter and form (philosophy): see hylomor- 
phism. 


Matter and Memory (1911; translation of 
MATIERE ET MEMOIRE: ESSAI SUR LA RELATION 
DU CorPs A L’EsPRIT, 1896), book by Henri 
Bergson. 

-independence of mind and body 2:843g 


Matterhorn, French mont CERVIN, Italian 
MONTE CERVINO, One of the best known moun- 
tains (14,691 ft [4,478 m]) in the Alps, it strad- 
dles the frontier between Switzerland and It- 
aly, 6 mi (10 km) southwest of the village of 
Zermatt, Switz. Though from the Swiss side it 
appears to be an isolated horn-shaped peak, it 
is actually the butt end of a ridge; and the 
Swiss slope is not nearly so steep or difficult to 
climb as the grand terraced walls of the Ital- 
ian slope. 


The Matterhorn 
Bradford Washburn 


After a number of attempts, chiefly on the 
Italian side, the Matterhorn was first con- 
quered from the Swiss aréte (ridge) on July 14, 
1865, by the British explorer Edward 
Whymper (q.v.); but four of his party fell to 
their deaths on the descent. Three days later it 
was scaled from the Italian side by a party of 
men from the village of Valtournanche, Italy, 
led by the Italian guide Giovanni Antonio 
Carrel. It is now frequently ascended in sum- 
mer, especially from Zermatt. 
45°59’ N, 7°43' E 
-Alpine geology and geography 1:634d; map 
‘formation characteristics 8:168h 
‘landmark climb in mountaineering 12:585g 
-map, Switzerland 17:868 
‘mountaineering record and data table 12:585 
-Valais canton topography 17:872c 


matter wave (physics): see de Broglie wave. 


Matteucci, Pellegrino (b. Oct. 13, 1850, 
Ravenna, Italy—d. Aug. 8, 1881, London), 
explorer ‘who was the first European to tra- 
verse the whole of the African continent north 
of the Equator from Egypt to the Gulf of 
Guinea. The journey took him through many 
parts of Africa that had been only marginally 
explored by Europeans. While his crossing is 
well remembered as: an exploit, Matteucci 
failed to compile any significant geographical 
observations. 

A doctor who was struck with a passion for 
exploring, Matteucci made his first expedition 
to Africa in 1877, travelling up the Blue Nile 
until he was turned back by hostile tribesmen 
in southern Sudan. Two years later he led an 
expedition to Ethiopia to investigate its com- 
mercial possibilities. His journey acr 
continent, which began in February 
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took him from Egypt through the Sudan and 
the Wadai (or Ouadai) district of Chad, into 
northeastern Nigeria and down the Niger Riv- 
er to the west coast of Africa, where he ar- 
rived in July 1881. He died of a fever contract- 
ed during his travels. 


Matthay, Tobias (b. Feb. 19, 1858, London 
—d. Dec. 15, 1945, High Marley, Surrey), 
pianist, teacher, and composer noted for his 
detailed examination of the problems of piano 
technique, the interpretation of music, and the 
psychology of teaching. He studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music and then taught 
there from 1876 to 1925, when he left to 
devote his full attention to the piano school 
that he had founded in 1900. His teaching 
method stressed development of proper piano 
touch and was based on a detailed analysis of 
arm movements. His books include The Act of 
Touch (1903), The First Principles of Piano- 
forte Playing (1905), Relaxation Studies 
(1908), Musical Interpretation (1913), and On 
Method in Teaching (1921). Together with his 
own teaching, they brought him international 
fame and many pupils of distinction, including 
Myra Hess. 


Matthes, Francois-Emile (b. March 16, 
1874, Amsterdam—d, June 21, 1948, Berke- 
ley, Calif.), U.S. geologist and topographer 
whose mapping of some of the most rugged 
and scenic features of the western United 
States was instrumental in the establishment 
of several notable national parks. 

Matthes joined the U.S. Geological Survey 
as a topographer in 1896. He mapped the 
Bighorn Mountains and Glacier National 
Park in Wyoming, the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, Yosemite Valley in California, 
Mount Rainier in Washington, and other 
western areas. His beautiful sketching of these 
maps probably never has been equalled. Fol- 
lowing the 1906 California earthquake, he 
was assigned by the investigatory commission 
to map the San Andreas fault. 

Matthes later concentrated on geologic 
problems and attained distinction as a geo- 
morphologist and glacialist. His investigations 
in the Sierra Nevadas, California, culminated 
in his classic Geologic History of the Yosemite 
Valley (1930). He organized the program of 
systematic glacier observations in North 
America, part of a worldwide study of climat- 
ic fluctuations as indicated by changes in exist- 
ing glaciers. Highly artistic, he was also a writ- 
er of rare excellence. 


Mattheson, Johann (b. Sept. 28, 1681, 
Hamburg—d. April 17, 1764, Hamburg), 
composer whose writings are an important 


; ed re 
Mattheson, detail of an engraving by J.J. 
Haid (1704-67) after a painting by J.S. 
Wahl 


The Andre Meyer Collection—J,P. Ziolo 


source of information about 18th-century 
German music. He studied under Praetorius 
and befriended Handel while serving as a sing- 
er and conductor at the Hamburg Opera. In 
1706, he became secretary to the English am- 
bassador, and he later served as ambassador 
ad interim. He was cantor and organist at 
Hamburg Cathedral from 1715 to 1728, when 
deafness caused him to resign. 

Mattheson’s compositions include oratorios, 


operas, and instrumental works, but his influ- 
ence lies mainly in his writings. Most notable 
is a biographical dictionary, Grundlage einer 
Ehrenpforte (1740; “Foundation of a Trium- 
phal Arch”), with lives of 148 composers. 
Also among his writings are two works on the 
thorough bass and Der vollkommene Ka- 
pellmeister (1739; “The Complete Chapel- 
Master’), an encyclopaedia of his musical 
ideas. He advocated the merging of the sepa- 
rate Italian, French, and German styles into 
an integrated musical style and felt that sacred 
music could be revitalized by the inclusion of 
secular elements (e.g., operatic elements in 
church cantatas). His translations from En- 
glish to German include John Mainwaring’s 
Memoirs of the Life of... Handel, the first 
Handel biography, and Daniel Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders. 

‘acquaintance and travels with Handel 8:603a 
-musical criticism academic phase 12:724d 
-Telemann assessment 18:78g 


Matthew (the Evangelist), Saint, also 
called Levi in Luke 5:27-29 and LEvI THE SON 
OF ALPHAEUS in Mark 2:13-14, not to be con- 
fused with the brother of the Apostle St. 
James, son of Alphaeus (fl. Ist century ap, 
Palestine), one of the 12 Apostles, traditional 
author of the first synoptic Gospel. 

According to Matt. 9:9 and Mark 2:14, he 
was sitting by the customs house in Caper- 
naum (near modern Almagor, Israel, on the 
Sea of Galilee) when Jesus called him into his 
company. Assuming that the identification of 
Matthew with Levi is correct, Matthew (prob- 
ably meaning Yahweh’s Gift) would appear to 
be the Christian name of Levi, who had been 
employed as a tax collector in the service of 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. Because 
Levi’s occupation was one that earned distrust 
and contempt everywhere, the scribes of the 
Pharisees criticized Jesus on seeing him eat 
with tax collectors and sinners; whereupon, 
Jesus answered, “I came not to call the righ- 
teous, but sinners” (Mark 2:15-17). Accord- 
ing to Luke 5:29, the aforementioned dinner 
was given by Levi in his house after his call. 

Other than naming Matthew in the list of dis- 
ciples, usually pairing him with St. Thomas, 
the New Testament offers scanty and uncer- 
tain information about him. Outside the New 
Testament, a statement of importance about 
him is the passage from the Apostolic Father 
Papias of Hierapolis preserved by Bishop 
Eusebius of Caesarea: “So then Matthew 
composed the Oracles in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and each one interpreted them as he 
could.” The Gospel According to Matthew 
was certainly written for a Jewish-Christian 
church in a strongly Jewish environment, but 
that this Matthew is definitely the synoptic 
author is seriously doubted. Tradition notes 
his ministry in Judaea, after which he sup- 
posedly missioned to the East, suggesting 
Ethiopia and Persia. Legend differs as to the 
scene of his missions and as to whether he 
died a natural or a martyr’s death. Matthew’s 
relics were reputedly discovered in Salerno, It- 
aly, in 1080. His symbol is an angel, and his 
feast day is November 16 in the East and Sep- 
tember 21 in the West. 


Matthew, Gospel According to, the first of 
the four New Testament narratives covering 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. It has tradi- 
tionally been attributed to Matthew, one of 
the 12 Apostles, described in the text as a tax 
collector (10:3). The Gospel was composed in 
Greek, probably sometime after ap 70, with 
evident dependence on the earlier Gospel Ac- 
cording to Mark. There has, however, been 
extended discussion about the possibility of an 
earlier version in Aramaic. Numerous textual 
indications point to an author who was a Jew- 
ish Christian writing for Christians of similar 
background. The Gospel consequently em- 
phasizes Christ’s fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies (5:17) and his role as a new law- 
giver whose divine mission was confirmed by 
repeated miracles. 

After tracing the genealogy of Jesus back to 
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Abraham, the Evangelist mentions certain de- 
tails related to the infancy of Christ that are 
not elsewhere recorded; e.g., Joseph’s per- 
plexity on learning that Mary i is pregnant, the 
homage of the Wise Men, the flight into Egypt 
to escape Herod’s soldiers, the massacre of 
the innocents, and the return of the holy fami- 
ly from Egypt. Matthew then describes the 
preaching of John the Baptist, the call of the 
Apostles, and major events in the public min- 
istry of Jesus. The final section describes the 
betrayal, crucifixion, burial, and Resurrection 
of Christ. 

Exegetes view the main body of the Gospel 
as five extended sermons, one of which in- 
cludes the memorable Sermon on the Mount 
(5:1-11). Numerous parables are recorded, 
some very well-known but not recorded by 
the other Evangelists. One passage, “And I 
tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church” (16:18), has become the ba- 
sis of Roman Catholic belief in the divine in- 
stitution of the papacy. Matthew’s version of 
the Lord’s Prayer (6:9-15) is used in the litur- 
gies of the Christian churches. Major ref. 
2:953b 
-Mary’s conception of Jesus 11:56le 
-sources, authorship, and emphasis 2:950d 

passim to 955g 


Matthew, William Diller (b. Feb. 19, 1871, 
Saint John, N.B.—d. Sept. 24, 1930, San 
Francisco), vertebrate paleontologist who was 
an important contributor to modern knowl- 
edge of mammalian evolution. From 1895 to 
1927 he worked in the department of verte- 
brate paleontology at the American Museum 


William Diller Matthew 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 


of Natural History, New York City. He 
became curator of the department in 1911 and 
divisional curator in chief in 1922. During this 
period he made an exhaustive study of the 
fossil collections of pioneer paleontologist Ed- 
ward Cope and published 240 papers. Most 
important among them was “Climate and 
Evolution” (Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, vol. 24, 1915). In this work, Mat- 
thew argued for a relative permanency ‘of the 
great ocean basins and continental masses and 
against the existence of former land bridges 
across what are now abyssal depths. He 
proposed a theory of transport by natural 
rafts to explain the existence of closely related 
species on landmasses separated by such 
depths. His principal contention was that a 
majority of mammalian orders and families 
originated in the Northern Hemisphere, 
subsequently spreading southward, Isolation 
of species in more remote southern areas, 
such as Australia, accounted for the extraor- 
dinary primitive faunas there. 

In 1927 he became professor of paleontology 
at the University of California. 


Matthew Island, in the southwest Pacific 
Ocean, within the French overseas territory of 
New Caledonia (Nouvelle-Calédonie). Dis- 
covered (1788) by the English mariner 
Thomas Gilbert and named for one of his 
close associates, the island is an active vol- 
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cano. Because of its continuing eruption and 
the opposing forces of erosion, it varies in size 
and height. 

22°20’ S, 171°20' E 

Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle of, Ar- 
menian history of Syria from c. 950 to c. 1130 
that provides valuable information on the 
First Crusade. Little is known about the au- 
thor aside from his name; the chronicle itself 
was probably written before 1140. Hostile and 
inaccurate in its treatment of the Byzantines, it 
is considered more reliable in its coverage of 
the crusader states of Syria, especially Edessa. 
The complete Armenian text was published in 
1868. A partial translation into French was 
made by Jean-Paul Dulaurier under the title 
Récit de la premiére croisade (1850; ‘“‘Narra- 
tive of the First Crusade’’). 


Matthews, (James) Brander (b. Feb. 21, 
1852, New Orleans, La.—d. March 31, 1929, 
New York City), essayist, drama critic, novel- 
ist, and first U.S. professor of dramatic litera- 
ture. Educated at Columbia University, he was 
admitted to the bar but never practiced, turn- 
ing instead to writing and the study of litera- 
ture. He was professor of literature at Co- 
lumbia, 1892-1900, and of dramatic literature, 
1900-24. A prominent figure in New York lit- 
erary groups, he was the founder of both the 
Authors’ and Players’ clubs. Matthews was the 
author of many short stories and critical es- 
says, was a regular critic for The New York 
Times for a long period, and was the author or 
editor of more than 40 books. A Confident To- 
morrow (1899) is considered his best novel. His 
sound scholarship was revealed in such works 
as Moliére: His Life and His Works (1910); 
Shakspere as a Playwright (1913), a work no- 
table for its consideration of Shakespeare as a 
theatrical rather than a literary figure; and 
French Dramatists of the 19th Century (1881). 
His collections and mementos are the founda- 
tion of the Brander Matthews Dramatic Mu- 
seum at Columbia University, New York City. 
-acting skills of creative artist 1:59d 


Matthews, D(@ummond) H(oyle) 
(1931- _), British geologist, noted for his con- 
tributions to the theory of sea-floor spreading. 
-sea-floor spreading and magnetic 

anomalies 16:444d 


Matthews, Geoffrey Vernon Townsend 
(1923- _), British ornithologist who proposed 
the solar navigation theory for bird migration. 
solar navigation by birds 12:183c; illus. 


Matthews, Sir Stanley (b. Feb. 10, 1915, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, England), association 
football (soccer) player, an outside right con- 
sidered by many the greatest dribbler in the 
history of the sport, and the first British foot- 
baller to be knighted (1965). Beginning his 
professional career in the 1931-32 season, he 
played at various times for the Stoke City and 
Blackpool teams. By 1938 he was representing 
England in international matches, and, when 


he retired in 1965, he had played in 54 full in-- 


ternational contests. In 1953 he led Blackpool 
to the Football Association Cup champion- 
ship. 


Matthias (b. Feb. 24, 1557, Vienna—d. 
March 20, 1619, Vienna), Holy Roman emper- 
or from 1612, who, in a reversal of the policy 
of his father, Maximilian II, sponsored a Cath- 
olic revival in the Habsburg domains that, de- 
spite his moderating influence, eventually led 
to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 
The third son of the archduke Maximilian of 
Austria (later emperor), Matthias received no 
territories on his father’s death. He was invited 
by the Catholic nobility of the Spanish Nether- 
lands to replace Don Juan of Austria as gover- 
nor general (1577). Unable to arrange a com- 
promise peace between Spain and the Protes- 
tant faction headed by William of Orange, he 


returned to Germany in 1581. Appointed gov- 
ernor of Austria in 1593 by his oldest brother, 
the emperor Rudolf II, Matthias continued the 
Emperor’s policy of backing the Counter- 
Reformation, suppressing several peasant re- 
bellions (1 595-97) caused by the government’s 
attempts to suppress Protestantism, though 
not without being forced to grant concessions. 
In about 1598 he met Melchior Klesl, a cleric 
who became his principal adviser and was to 
play an important role in imperial affairs. 


The emperor Matthias, detail from an 
engraving by Egidius Sadeler, 1616 


By courtesy of the Bild-Archiv, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 


When, by the turn of the century, Rudolf 
became increasingly unbalanced and unable to 
conduct the affairs of state, the archdukes (i.e., 
the princes) of the House of Habsburg pressed 
for a succession settlement. In 1606 they recog- 
nized Matthias, whose elder brother Ernest 
had died in 1595, as head of the family and as 
heir to the throne. He now began a struggle 
against Rudolf that lasted until the Emperor’s 
death in 1612. 

Matthias had been imperial commander in 
chief against the Turks in 1594-95 and 1598- 
1601. In 1606 he was able to sign an armistice, 
reaffirmed in 1615, that brought peace to the 
Turkish frontier for a half century. He also 
ended a Hungarian rebellion by negotiating a 
peace in 1606 that granted the estates religious 
freedom and some measure of political au- 
tonomy. When, in 1608, the estates of Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Moravia allied themselves 
with Matthias against the Emperor, Rudolf 
suffered a major blow. Matthias gained the 
Hungarian crown, to which he added that of 
Bohemia in 1611, but was in both cases com- 
pelled to grant further concessions to the 
Protestants. 

After his succession to the imperial throne on 
Rudolf death in 1612, Matthias increasingly 
withdrew from public life, leaving Klesl in 
charge of most affairs of state. The imperial 
Diet had been paralyzed since 1608 over dis- 
putes between Protestant and Catholic 
princes, but Matthias and Klesl failed in their 
attempts to reconcile both parties, while the 
younger Habsburg archdukes encouraged 
Germany’s Catholic princes to further intransi- 
gence. The archdukes decided that the 
archduke Ferdinand of Styria (the future em- 
peror Ferdinand IT) should succeed Matthias, 
who was old, ill, and childless, as emperor. 
Ferdinand was accepted as king of Bohemia in 
1617 and crowned king of Hungary in 1618 but 
met with Protestant resistance in Bohemia. 
Matthias and Klesl advised concessions to the 
Protestants, but Ferdinand refused compro- 
mise. The resulting Bohemian Revolt of 1618 
became the first hostile act of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Matthias died the following year. His no- 
table successes in pacifying the eastern fron- 
tiers of Austria had been more than offset by 
his inability to assert forceful leadership in a 
strife-torn empire. 

‘Bohemian rule and conflicts 2:1191f 

-Dutch Republic governorship 11:144a 

-Habsburg Brothers Conflict 2:454f 

‘imperial succession of Habsburgs, 
table 1 8:531 

‘war threat and concession policy 8:91g 

- William I’s political relation 19:835e 


Matthias, Saint (fl. 1st century ap, Judaea; 
d. traditionally Colchis, a region now in Geor- 
gian S.S.R.), the disciple who, according to 
Acts of the Apostles 1:21-26, was ‘chosen to 
replace Judas Iscariot after Judas betrayed 
Jesus. Christ’s choice of 12 disciples points to 
a consciousness of a symbolic mission—origi- 
nally there were 12 tribes of Israel—that the 
community maintained after the Crucifixion. 
Acts reveals that Matthias accompanied Jesus 
and the Apostles from the time of the Lord’s 
Baptism to his Ascension and that, when it 
became time to replace Judas, the Apostles 
cast lots between Matthias and another candi- 
date, St. Joseph Barsabbas, St. Jerome and the 
early Christian writers Clement of Alexandria 
and Eusebius of Caesarea attest that Matthias 
was among the 72 disciples paired off and dis- 
patched by Jesus. Soon after his election, 
Matthias received the Holy Spirit with the oth- 
er Apostles (Acts 2:1-4). He is not mentioned 
again in the New Testament. 

It is generally believed that Matthias minis- 
tered in Judea and then carried out missions to 
foreign places. Greek tradition states that he 
Christianized Cappadocia, a mountainous dis- 
trict now in central Turkey, later journeying to 
the region about the Caspian Sea, where he 
was martyred by crucifixion and, according to 
other legends, chopped apart. His symbol, 
related to his alleged martyrdom, is either a 
cross or a halberd, St. Helena, mother of the 
Roman emperor Constantine the Great, reput- 
edly transported Matthias’ relics from Jerusa- 
lem to Rome. His feast day is February 24 
(February 25 in leap year) in the Western 
Church and August 9 in the Greek Church. 


Matthias, Joseph ben (Jewish historian): 
see Josephus, Flavius. 


Matthias I Corvinus 11:705, Hungarian 
MATYAS HUNYADI (b. Feb. 24, 1443, Kolozsvar, 
now Cluj, Romania—d. April 6, 1490, Vien- 
na), Hungarian king, one of the most impor- 
tant figures of his time in central and eastern 
Europe. An expert in diplomacy and military 
matters and one of the first eastern European 
rulers to adopt Renaissance culture, he did 
much to reform the Hungarian state. 
Abstract of text biography. Matthias was 
elected king by a general Diet in 1458. He de- 
feated internal enemies and foreign pretenders, 
then successfully resisted Turkish invaders. He 
introduced military, financial, and govern- 
mental reforms over strong opposition and 
maintained active diplomatic contacts with 
many European powers. Matthias fought con- 
stantly against the Habsburg Holy Roman em- 
peror Frederick III, occupying Frederick’s 
capital, Vienna, but failing to diminish the 
Habsburg family’ S power. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Austrian defeats and Vienna’s fall 2: 453d 
-Bohemia politicomilitary intervention 2:1189h 
-Budapest’s flourishing under rule 3:365g 
-despotic rule and territorial expansion 9:33c 
‘expansion into Habsburg territory 8:84g 
‘library history and function 10:858c 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1145b 
-Ottoman Empire alliance 13:777e 
-Renaissance architecture patronage 19:396d 


Matthiola (plant genus): see stocks. 


Matthisson, Friedrich von (b. Jan. 23, 1761, 
Hohendodeleben, now in East Germany—d. 
March 12, 1831, W6rlitz), poet whose verses 
were praised for their melancholy sweetness 
and pastoral descriptive passages. After study- 
ing philology at the University of Halle, he was 
appointed (1781) master at the once-famous 
Philanthropin, a seminary in Dessau, and then 
accepted a travelling tutorship (1 784). Ap- 
pointed reader and travelling companion to 
Princess Louisa of Anhalt-Dessau, he entered 
the service of the king of Wiirttemberg (1812), 
who made him counsellor of legation and in- — 
tendant of the court theatre and, later, a mem- — 
ber of the nobility (1818) and “knight . . 
crown of Wiirttemberg. 


Matthisson’s poems, which brought him 
great popularity in his time, were published as 
Gedichte in 1787; their melodious verse exhib- 
its a vigour and warmth combined with 
delicacy and style. His poem “‘Adelaide’’ was 
set to music as a song by Beethoven. A com- 
plete, eight-volume edition of his works, 
Schriften, was published in 1825-29. 


mattock, primitive implement for loosening 
the soil for digging or planting. Shaped like a 


Mattock 


pick, the mattock has a heavy horizontal 
blade at right angles to the handle, projecting 
on either side of the haft. It was a primary 
agricultural tool for Neolithic and. ancient 
peoples around the world. 


Matto de Turner, Clorinda (1854-1909), 
Peruvian novelist, famous for her novel Aves 
sin nido (1889; Eng, trans., Birds Without a 
Nest, 1904), about exploited Indians. She also 
wrote poetry and drama. 

-Latin American novel development 13:296d 
-Peruvian literature development role 14:133d 


Mattoon, city, Coles County, east central Il- 
linois, U.S., on the Lincoln National Memori- 
al Highway, near the Little Wabash River. It 
was founded in 1854 at the junction of the Il- 
linois Central and New York Central rail- 
roads and named for William B. Mattoon, a 
railroad official. A bronze tablet near the II- 
linois Central rail depot commemorates the 
mustering into service of Mattoon’s unruly 
21st Illinois Infantry (June 1861) by Capt. 
(later Gen.) Ulysses S. Grant. The city devel- 
oped as a rail and agricultural centre. Oil, dis- 
covered locally in 1940, and manufacturing in- 
dustries have boosted its economic growth. 
Lake Land Gunior) College was established 
(1968) in Mattoon. Shiloh Cemetery, where 
Abraham Lincoln’s father and stepmother are 
buried, and the Lincoln Log Cabin State Park 
are a few miles southeast. Inc. village, 1857; 
city, 1861. Pop. (1980) 19,787. 
39°29’ N, 88°22’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Ma Tuan-lin (fi. 13th century, China), great 
historian who wrote the Wen hsien tung kao 
(“General Study of the Literary Remains’’), a 
huge encyclopaedia of general knowledge. 
This work, along with the works of two other 
Sung (960-1279) historians, Cheng Ch’iao 
(1108-66) and Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-86), is 
considered one of the greatest institutional 
histories ever written on China, and as such it 
was a model for many later historians. Ma in- 
sisted that a knowledge of institutional history 
was just as necessary to the Confucian official 
as knowledge of the Confucian Classics. 
-Chinese encyclopaedia development 6:797h 


Matura diamond: see zircon. 


maturation, in biology, the process of com- 

pleting natural growth and development. 
-early development and larger size 5:656g 
-homeostatic feedback influences 8:1016b 
-learning theories in education 13:1101c 
-mammalian reproductive factors 14:828g 


Maturidi, Aba Mansir Muhammad al-, 
more complete name ABU MANSUR MUHAMMAD 
IBN MAHMUD AL-HANAFI AL-MUTAKALLIM AL- 
- MATURIDI AS-SAMARQANDI (d. 944, Samarkand 
aimed now in the Uzbek S.S.R. ), titu- 


A 


lar head of the Maturidiyah school of theolo- 
gy, which came to be one of the most impor- 
tant foundations of Islamic orthodoxy. Ex- 
cept for the place and time of his death, al- 
most nothing is known about the details of his 
life. He lived during a time when the Mu‘tazi- 
lites, a Muslim sect, were using the techniques 
of Greek logical argument to attack what had 
come to be accepted as orthodox Muslim 
theology. Maturidi seized the offensive by us- 
ing these same arguments as a means of de- 
fending orthodox theology. In fact, such use 
of logic was widespread, and it is not clear 
why Maturidi came to be accepted as a 
protagonist of such thought or why reference 
to him came to supersede reference to Abu 
Hanifah (d. 767), the Muslim theologian who 
seems to have been the first to adopt the 
methods of the Mu‘tazilites. Maturidi is also 
noted for his emphasis on the morality of hu- 
man responsibility, which contributed to the 
“humanization” of orthodoxy that occurred 
in the following centuries, 

-Sunni theological defense 9:930g 

-Sunni theology and human action 9:916d 
-theological response to philosophy 9:1016d 


Maturidiyah, al-, a Muslim orthodox 
school of theology named after its founder 
Abt Manstr Muhammad al-Maturidi (died 
944), The Maturidiyah is similar in basic out- 
look to another orthodox school, that of al- 
Ash‘ari (died 935), the Ash‘ari iyah, that has re- 
ceived more attention and praise as the cham- 
pion of the true faith. The Maturidiyah claims 
more popularity in Transoxania, where it was 
founded, 

The Maturidi school is characterized by its 
reliance on the Quran (Islamic scripture) 
without reasoning or free interpretation. Its 
members argued that since Muhammad him- 
self had not used reason in this respect, it is an 
innovation (bid‘ah) to do so, and every inno- 
vation is a heresy according to a well-known 
prophetic saying. The later Maturidis, howev- 
er, acknowledged the possibility of fresh prob- 
lems for which there was no precedent in ei- 
ther the Quran or the Hadith (sayings of the 
prophet Muhammad), and modified this rigid 
rule, allowing for rational inferences when 
necessary. 

The Maturidiyah entered the discussion of 
“compulsion” and “free will,” which was at 
its peak in theological circles at the time of its 
founding. They followed a doctrine similar to 
that of the Ash‘ariyah, emphasizing the abso- 
lute onmipotence of God and at the same 
time allowing man a minimum of freedom to 
act so that he may be justly punished or re- 
warded. In the later stages of its development, 
however, the Maturidiyah took an indepen- 
dent course and stated unequivocally that 
man has the utmost freedom to act, a point of 
view derived directly from many verses in the 
Quran and the Hadith. 

The Maturidiyah differed also from the 
Ash‘ariyah on the question of the “assurance 
of salvation.”” They held that a Muslim who 
sincerely performed his religious duties as pre- 
scribed by God in the Quran, and as ex- 
plained and taught by his prophet, is assured 
of a place in heaven so that God’s promise 
will be fulfilled. The Ash‘ariyah maintained 
that one is not saved unless God wills him to 
be saved, and that no one knows whether he is 
a believer or not, for only God can make such 
as decision, which is not revealed until the Last 

ay. 


Maturin, capital, Monagas state, northeast- 
ern Venezuela, on the Rio Guarapiche, be- 
tween the easternmost outliers of the Andean 
highlands and the Orinoco Delta. Founded in 
1710 by Capuchin missionaries, the city is a 
commercial and manufacturing centre for an 
agricultural and pastoral region that produces 
cattle, cacao, cotton, and cereals. Oil from 
nearby fields to the north and west is piped 
through the city, which is accessible by high- 
way from Carapano, in Sucre state, and from 


‘the Barcelona-Puerto La Cruz area in 


northeastern Anzoategui state. A road leads 
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south from Maturin to Barrancas, on the 
Orinoco River. The city also has an interna- 
tional airport. Pop. (1971) 121,662. 

9°45’ N, 63°11" W 

‘map, Venezuela 19:60 

Maturin, Charles Robert (b. 1782, Dublin 
—d. Oct. 30, 1824, Dublin), clergyman, 
dramatist, and author of Gothic romances, 
has been called “‘the last of the Goths,” as his 
best known work, Melmoth the Wanderer 
(1820), is considered the last of the classic En- 
glish Gothic romances. Educated at Trinity 
College, he became curate of St. Peter’s in 
Dublin in 1804. Financial difficulties, from 
which he was never free, served as an excuse 
for his turning to horror fiction to supplement 
his income; but actually, he took quite natu- 
rally and enthusiastically to the medium, His 
first popular success was the verse tragedy 
Bertram (1816), produced at Drury Lane with 
Edmund Kean in the title role, but he soon ex- 
hausted his gains from this and his next two 
plays were failures. He returned to novels, 
producing his masterpiece Melmoth, the ad- 
ventures of an Irish Faust who sells his soul to 
the devil in exchange for longer life and then 
spends 150 years wandering about trying to 
find someone to exchange places with him. 
The story is pieced together in an involved 
way by young John Melmoth, partly from a 
secret manuscript found on his uncle’s Irish 
estate, partly from a Spanish sailor conve- 
niently shipwrecked on his doorstep, and 
finally from the awful appearance of the 
Wanderer himself, who comes home to die. 
The author’s ingenuous delight in the novel’s 
bizarre improbabilities contributes to its 
freshness and force. A highlight of the story is 
the account of the Wanderer’s marriage to the 
half-Indian maiden Immalee, performed in 
Spain by a dead hermit with the ghost of a 
murdered domestic for a witness. The book 
captured the fancy of Thackeray and Rossetti 
and was especially admired in France. Balzac 
wrote an ironic sequel to it. Oscar Wilde, in 
exile, chose the name ‘Melmoth” for a 
pseudonym. On Maturin’s death, his literary 
remains were destroyed by his embarrassed 
family. 


maturity (geomorphology): see geomorphic 
cycle. 


Matveyev, Artamon Sergeyevich (b. 1625 
—d. May 25 [May 15, old style], 1682, Mos- 
cow), diplomat and statesman who not only 
was a friend and influential adviser of Tsar 
Alexis of Russia (ruled 1645-76) but also did 
much to introduce western European culture 
into Russia. Son of an obscure government 
clerk, Matveyev rose through the ranks to 
become chief of the Moscow © streltsy 
(household troops) in 1654. In that year he 
also was entrusted with the negotiations with 
the Poles that resulted in their surrender of 
Smolensk to Russia. In 1669, after the 
Ukraine east of the Dnepr River had been 
ceded to Russia (1667), Matveyev became 
head of the department for Ukrainian affairs 
and subsequently proclaimed his support for 
an anti-Polish policy that would lead to 
Russia’s incorporation of the Polish-con- 
trolled portion of the Ukraine west of the 
Dnepr. Largely as a result of his position on 
this issue, he was appointed head of the for- 
eign department in 1671. The appearance of 
the Turks as major contenders for control of 
the Ukraine, however, forced Matveyev to 
conclude an agreement to plan concerted ac- 
tion with Poland against them (1672). 

In addition to his activities as a statesman, 
Matveyev was intensely concerned with west- 
ern European cultural affairs. Not only did he 
furnish his house in Western fashion but he 
also imitated Western custom by holding so- 
cial gatherings at which his wife participated 
in the discussions; he also taught his son Latin 
and Greek. As a well-educated man with 
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broad intellectual interests, he enjoyed the 
confidence of Tsar Alexis, and in 1671 he gave 
his ward Natalya Kirillovna Naryshkina (q.v.) 
in marriage to the Tsar. Subsequently, he ar- 
ranged the first theatrical performance to be 
presented at the Russian court (1672). Despite 
Matveyev’s low birth, Alexis honoured him 
by raising him to the rank of boyar. 

When Alexis died in 1676, Matveyev ad- 
vocated the succession of Natalya’s son Peter. 
But Fyodor III, Alexis’ eldest son by his first 
wife, ascended the throne, and Matveyev as a 
consequence of his indiscretion was accused of 
black magic and fraud. As head of the gov- 
ernment department on pharmacy, he had 
been preparing a book on drugs and medi- 
cines, the text of which was found when his 
house was searched for incriminating evi- 
dence. Matveyev was deprived of his rank and 
possessions and exiled to the far northeastern 
section of Russia, where he lived until 1682, 
when he was pardoned and allowed to live at 
Lukh. After Peter I the Great succeeded Fyo- 
dor (April 1682), Matveyev was recalled to 
Moscow. Four days after his return, however, 
he was killed by rebellious streltsy, who were 
intervening in the contest between Peter and 
his half brother Ivan for possession of the 
throne. 

‘influence on Peter I 14:157e 


Matyas (king of Hungary): see Matthias I 
Corvinus. 


Matyo, ethnic group living on the northern 
plain of Hungary near the town of Mez6k6- 
vesd. 

‘minor ethnographic group activities 9:23h 


matza (pl. matzot), unleavened bread eaten 
by Jews during the holiday of Pesah (Pass- 
Over) in commemoration of their Exodus from 
Egypt. The rapid departure from Egypt did 
not allow for the fermentation of dough, and 
leavening of any kind is proscribed through- 
out the week-long holiday. 

The Pesah ritual requires that Jews eat mat- 
zot at least on the first night of the celebra- 
tion. In the Diaspora, where the festival lasts 
an extra day, the ordinance applies on the sec- 
ond night as well. It is customary, however, to 
eat matzot throughout Pesah. 

‘composition and preparation 10:219h 


Matzeliger, Jan Ernst (b. Sept. 15, 1852, 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, now Suriname— 
d, Aug, 24, 1889, Lynn, Mass.), inventor best 
known for his shoe-lasting machine that me- 
chanically shaped the upper portions of shoes. 
Son of a Dutch father and a black Surinamese 
mother, he began work as a sailor on a mer- 
chant ship at the age of 19 and after about six 
years settled in Lynn, where he found employ- 
ment in a shoe factory and became interested 
in the possibilities of lasting shoes by machine. 
Working alone and at night for six months, he 
produced a model in wood and on March 20, 
1883, received a patent. His invention won 
swift acceptance and within two years had 
largely supplanted the hand methods in Lynn. 
Matzeliger received several other patents for 
shoe-manufacturing machinery, including an 
improved model of his first lasting machine. 


matzeva (Hebrew: “tombstone,” ‘‘monu- 
ment”; pl. matzevot), in the Old Testament 
(Gen. 28: 18-22; II Sam. 18:18; Josh. 4:20- 
23), stone memorial, or monument, or, more 
specifically, as in the case of Rachel, a tomb- 
stone resting upright on a grave (Gen. 35:20). 
-branchless tree cultic symbolism 3:1175h 
-objects used in ritual sacrifice 3:118la 


Matzpen, English compass, properly ISRAELI 
SOCIALIST ORGANIZATION (iso), in Israel, anti- 
Zionist group favouring Arab-Jewish solidari- 
ty and Socialist revolution. 


Mau (India): see Mhow. 


Mau, political movement in Samoa during 
the 1920s and °30s 
-Samoan political activity character 13:448d 


Maubeuge, town, Nord département, north- 
ern France, on the Sambre River, near the 
Belgian frontier, south of Mons. Maubeuge 
(Malbodium, signifying “bad place or dwell- 
ing’) grew up around the Monastery of 
Sainte-Aldegonde (7th century). Part of the 
medieval county of Hainaut, and later of the 
Spanish Netherlands, the town was ceded to 
France by the Peace of Nijmegen (1678). It 
has 17th-century fortifications and a monu- 
ment commemorating the Battle of Watti- 
gnies (1793), fought nearby. Blast furnaces, 
breweries, and chemical and glass works sup- 
port the town’s economy. Jean Gossart (c. 

1478-1532) was a native of Maubeuge, from 
which he adopted his Flemish painting name 
—Jean Mabuse. Pop. (1975) town, 34,152; 
commune, 35,399. 
50°17’ N, 3°58’ E 
-map, France 7:585 
Ma-ubin, administrative headquarters of 
Ma-ubin District (Kayaing), Irrawaddy Divi- 
sion (taing), Lower Burma. A river port on 
the west bank of the main Irrawaddy distribu- 
tary, it is linked with Rangoon, 40 mi (64 km) 
east, by the Twante Canal and is the site of a 
diesel electric plant. 

The district (area of 1,642 sq mi [4,253 sq 
km]) occupies a largely swampy portion of the 
Irrawaddy Delta. It has a southern coastline 
along the Andaman Sea. Rice growing and 
fishing are the primary economic activities. 
Pop. (latest census) town, 23,362; district, 
53,127. 
16°44’ N, 95°39’ E 
-map, Burma 3:505 
Maubuisson, former abbey of Cistercian 
nuns in the diocese of Versailles, France. 
Founded in 1236 by Queen Blanche of Cas- 
tille, the abbey housed nuns of noble birth 
and received considerable royal patronage. 
Beginning in the mid-16th century, the royal 
practice of appointing abbesses for personal 
reasons led to a decline in morals, reversed 
only briefly by the reforming efforts of An- 
gélique Arnauld, abbess of Port-Royal. The 
abbey was suppressed in 1791, and the build- 
ings were demolished. 


Mauch, Karl (Gottlieb) (b. May 7, 1837, 
Stetten, Wiirttemberg, now in West Germany 
—d. April 4, 1875, Stuttgart), explorer who 
made geological and archaeological discover- 
ies in southern Africa, notably goldfields in 
Hartley Hills (1867) and the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Zimbabwe (both in modern Zim- 
babwe). 

Mauch arrived in South Africa in 1865 and 
began the first of a long series of journeys into 
the uncharted interior in May 1866. Though 
formally untrained in geology, Mauch was a 
keen observer, noting in his journals geologi- 
cal and botanical data that have contributed 
to the paleontology of southern Africa. 

Mauch began the search for the Zimbabwe 
ruins (which he wrongly believed were the an- 
cient biblical city of Ophir, the capital of the 
Queen of Sheba) and finally sighted and 
mapped the city in 1871 after a long and trou- 
ble-plagued journey. He also discovered gold- 
fields at Makaka (now in Zambia). 


Mauch Chunk (Pennsylvania, U.S.): see Jim 
Thorpe. 


Mauch Chunk Shale, sedimentary rocks 
laid down in the eastern U.S. during the Mis- 
sissippian Period (the Mississippian began 
about 345,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
20,000,000 years), The formation occurs in 
Pennsylvania and portions of Maryland and 
West Virginia and consists of about 900 
metres (3,000 feet) of dull, reddish sandstones 
alternating with red siltstones and shales. The 
Mauch Chunk was named for exposures stud- 
ied near the town of Mauch Chunk (now part 


of Jim Thorpe), Pa. Fossil mud cracks fre- 
quently occur on bedding surfaces in the for- 
mation, which probably represents the emer- 
gent portions of a deltaic plain. During 
Mauch Chunk time, rainfall appears to have 
been plentiful, but seasonal. 


maucherite, nickel arsenide mineral in the 
A3X2 group of sulfide minerals. It often oc- 
curs with niccolite (to which it alters), as at 
Mansfeld, Halle Bezirk, E. Ger.; Los Jarales, 
Malaga, Spain; and Ontario. It is identical to 
the furnace product placodine, For chemical 
formula and detailed physical properties, see 
table under sulfide minerals. 


Mauchline, village closely associated with 
the Scottish national poet Robert Burns, sit- 
uated near the River Ayr in the district of 
Cumnock and Doon Valley, Strathclyde Re- 
gion, Scot. (until 1975 in the county of Ayr). 
Mauchline is the site of the Burns National 
Memorial and has many links with the poet, 
who lived with his brother Gilbert on the farm 
at Mossgiel (one mi north) from 1784 to 1788. 
In Castle Street stands a house, now a mu- 
seum, in which Burns and his mistress Jean 
Armour once stayed. The community was fea- 
tured in some of Burns’s most celebrated 
works: Mauchline kirkyard (churchyard) was 
the scene of “The Holy Fair”; the Jolly Beg- 
gars met at Poosie Nansie’s, still a popular 
inn, Modern industries include coal mining 
ei agricultural engineering. Pop. (1971) 
3,612. 

55°31’ N, 4°24’ W 
Mauchly, John W(illiam) (b. Aug. 30, 
1907, Cincinnati, Ohio—d. Jan. 8, 1980, near 
Ambler, Pa.), physicist and engineer who was 
the co-inventor in 1946 with John Presper Ec- 
kert (g.v.) of the Electronic Numerical Inte- 
grator and Computer (ENIAC), the first elec- 
tronic computer, embodying virtually all the 
concepts and components of later high-speed 
digital computers. 

After completing his education, Mauchly en- 
tered the teaching profession, eventually be- 
coming an associate professor of electrical en- 
gineering at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. During World War II the U.S. 
Army had to recompute its artillery firing ta- 
bles for use in North Africa, and it used the 
only methods available at the time: hand-op- 
erated desk calculators, punched-card ac- 
counting machines, and computing devices 
called differential analyzers. The work went 
far too slowly, however, so Mauchly and Eck- 
ert, a graduate engineer, were asked to devise 
ways to accelerate the project. Though they 
made substantial improvements, they quickly 
realized that an entirely new approach was 
needed; spurred by the work of John Atana- 
soff and Clifford Berry at Iowa State College, 
they concluded that electronics offered the 
best potential for high-speed computation. 
Mauchly and Eckert accordingly proposed 
the construction of a general-purpose digital 
computer that would handle data in coded 
form. : 

With the U.S. Army financing the project, 
Eckert as chief engineer and Mauchly as con- 
sultant began work at the Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania; by 1946 they completed the 
world’s first electronic computer, a huge ma- 
chine containing more than 18,000 vacuum 
tubes, 70,000 resistors, and 500,000 hand-sol- 
dered connections. Requiring relatively few 
basic circuit combinations, ENIAC was de- 
signed to allow for wide quality variations and 
the considerable deterioration that character- 
ized electronic components available at the 
time. The ENIAC was first used by the U.S. 
Army at its Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Maryland in 1947 for ballistics tests. 

The following year Mauchly and Eckert 
formed a computer manufacturing firm, and 
in 1949 they announced the faster, more — 
economical, binary automatic computer — 
(Binac) that used magnetic tape instea 


punched cards. In 1950 the Eckert-Mauchly 
Computer Corporation was acquired by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. (later Sperry Rand Corpo- 
ration), with Mauchly as director of special 
projects. The third computer after Binac was 
the universal automatic computer (Univac I), 
specially designed to handle business data. 
Mauchly continued his work in the computer 
field, winning many honours, including the 
Modern Pioneer Award of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in 1965. 

-computer development and ENIAC 4:1047c 


Mauclerce: see Peter I of Dreux. 
Maud, Empress: see Matilda. 


Maud, and Other Poems (1855), collection 
of poetry by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
‘criticism of mood and character 18:142a 


Maude, Sir Frederick Stanley (b. June 24, 
1864, Gibraltar—d. Nov. 18, 1917, Baghdad, 
Iraq), British general who directed World 
War I operations against the Turks in 
Mesopotamia. The son of a general, Maude 
served as a junior officer in the South African 
War (1899-1902) and was a division com- 
mander in the World War I Dardanelles expe- 
dition before being sent to Mesopotamia in 
1916. Taking charge of British forces there af- 
ter the defeat of Gen. Sir Charles Townshend 
(April 1916), he drove the Turks from al-Kit, 
Iraq, in February 1917 and captured Baghdad 
on March 11. He died of cholera. 
-Mesopotamian offensive success 19:959b 


Maudgalyayana, disciple of the Buddha 
and author of Dharma-skanda, according to 
the Chinese tradition. 

-Dharmaguptaka school regard 3:378h 


Maudslay, Henry (b. Aug. 22, 1771, Wool- 
wich, Kent—d. Feb. 14, 1831, London), engi- 
neer and inventor of the metal lathe and other 
devices that won him the sobriquet of father 
of the machine-tool industry. 

The son of a workman at the Woolwich 
Arsenal, Maudslay was apprenticed to Joseph 
Bramah, who manufactured locks. Maudslay 
soon became Bramah’s foreman, but, when 
refused an increase in pay, he left to go into 
business for himself. His first job was con- 
struction of machinery for Sir Marc Isambard 
Brunel’s ship’s block factory. Over the next 30 
years he invented machines of fundamental 
importance to the Industrial Revolution; of 
these the metal lathe is perhaps the most out- 
standing. He also invented methods for print- 
ing calico cloth and for desalinating seawater 
for ships’ boilers, and he perfected a measur- 
ing machine that was accurate to 0,0001 of an 
inch, He was the first to realize the critical im- 
portance in a machine shop of accurate plane 
surfaces for guiding the tools; he produced for 
his workmen standard planes so smooth that 
they adhered when placed atop each other 
and could be separated only by sliding. He 
also designed and built a great number of sta- 
tionary and marine engines. 

Several of the outstanding British engineers 
of the Victorian period learned their profes- 
sion in Maudslay’s shop, notably James Nas- 
myth and Sir Joseph Whitworth. 

-machine tool design for lock 
production 11:lla 

-machine tool improvement and 
development 11:260c 

-mass production and precision tools 11:596a 


Mauer, famous Pleistocene locality on the 
Neckar River of West Germany and the name 
of a Pleistocene deposit, the Mauer Sands (the 
Pleistocene Epoch began about 2,500,000 
years ago and ended about 10,000 years ago). 
The Mauer Sands are well-known for the dis- 


covery of the famous: Heidelberg jaw, a large, 


massive lower jaw that is the oldest human 


fragment found in Germany. The Mauer 


z 


, 


a 


Sands are about 64 feet (20 metres) thick and 
contain the fossil remains of the sabre-toothed 
cat, bear, horse, hippopotamus, and extinct 


Sant The faunal evidence supports the ~ 


view that the Mauer Sands were deposited 


during a relatively moderate climatic phase of 
the Pleistocene, an interglacial. It seems prob- 
able that the Mauer deposits are part of the 
Giinz-Mindel Interglacial, equivalent to the 
Cromerian Interglacial. The Heidelberg lower 
jaw, or mandible, was associated with crudely 
struck pebbles that have been called primitive 
tools. The Heidelberg jaw is notable for its 
massiveness and overall form as well as its 
great age. The teeth are essentially human but 
a chin is lacking. The specific name assigned 
to the specimen, Homo heidelbergensis, is 
inappropriate. 


Mauer, Alfred (1868-1932), one of the first 
American abstract painters. 
-Stieglitz’ American art promotion 17:691b 


Mauer jaw: see Heidelberg jaw. 


Mau Escarpment, steep natural rampart 
along the west rim of the Great Rift Valley in 
western Kenya, west and south of the town of 
Nakuru; it rises to over 10,000 ft (3,000 m) on 
the Equator, Its crest is covered with a vast 
forest. To the south the woods are more open, 
and the plateau falls to an open country 
drained toward the Dogilani plains. 

0°40’ S, 36°02’ E 

-altitude and range 6:120d 

-elevation and extension 10:423d 

-map, Kenya 10:424 


Maugerville, town, New Brunswick, Cana- 
da. Pop. (1971) 890. 

45°57' N, 66°26’ W 

Maugham, Robin, pen name of ROBERT 
CECIL ROMER MAUGHAM, 2ND_ VISCOUNT 
MAUGHAM (b, May 17, 1916, London), novel- 
ist, playwright, and travel writer, who 
achieved some fame and no little notoriety 
with his first novel, The Servant (1947). 

The only son of the Ist Viscount, Lord 
Chancellor Herbert Romer Maugham, Robin 
Maugham was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He served as an intelli- 
gence officer in World War II but was severe- 
ly wounded in 1944 and retired from active 
service. Two nonfiction books based on his 
war experiences are Come to Dust (1945) and 
Nomad (1947). 

The Servant, though denounced as obscene 
by Maugham’s father, who demanded. that 
publication be halted, convinced Robin’s fa- 
mous writer-uncle, W. Somerset Maugham, 
of his nephew’s literary ability. About a man- 
servant who insidiously corrupts his young 
employer, the book became very popular and 
even more famous after it was filmed in 1965. 
Maugham published a very different work in 
1966; Somerset and All the Maughams, a con- 
troversial memoir of his family’s history. 

Much of Maugham’s work is about homo- 
sexuals: a play, Enemy (1970), which brings a 
British and a German soldier into confronta- 
tion alone in the desert, charts their doomed 
friendship; and The Last Encounter (1972), 
which portrays Gordon of Khartoum as a 
man as unsure of his destiny as of his sexual 
emotions. 


Maugham, W(illiam) Somerset (b. Jan. 
25, 1874, Paris—d. Dec. 16, 1965, Nice, Fr.), 
English novelist, playwright, and short-story 
writer whose work is characterized by a clear 
unadorned style, cosmopolitan settings, and a 
shrewd understanding of human nature. 
Orphaned at the age of 10, he was brought 
up by an uncle and educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury. After a year at Heidelberg, he en- 
tered St. Thomas’s medical school and qua- 
lified as a doctor in 1897. He drew upon his 
experiences as an obstetrician in his first nov- 
el, Liza of Lambeth (1897), and its success, 
though small, encouraged him to abandon 
medicine. He travelled in Spain and Italy and 
in 1908 achieved a theatrical triumph—four 
plays running in London at once—which 


brought him financial security. During World 


War I he worked as a secret agent. After the 
war he travelled widely and, in 1928, bought a 
villa on Cape Ferrat in the south of France, 
which became his permanent home. 
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His reputation as a novelist rests primarily 
on four books: Of Human Bondage (1915), a 
semi- autobiographical account of a young 
medical student’s painful progress toward 
maturity; The Moon and Sixpence (1919), an 
account of an unconventional artist suggested 
by the life of Paul Gauguin; Cakes and Ale 
(1930), the story of a famous novelist, which 
is thought to contain caricatures of Thomas 
Hardy and Hugh Walpole; and The Razor’s 
Edge (1944), a young American war veteran’s 
quest for a satisfying way of life. Maugham’s 
plays, mainly Edwardian social comedies, 
soon dated, but his short stories (complete 
edition, 3 vol., 1951) have increased in 
popularity. They often portray the conflict of 


hk 
Maugham, detail of an oil painting re my 
Steegman, 1931; in the National Portrait 


Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Europeans in alien surroundings that provoke 
strong emotions; and Maugham’s skill in han- 
dling plot, in the manner of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, is distinguished by economy and sus- 
pense. In The Summing Up (1938) and A Writ- 
er’s Notebook (1949), Maugham explains his 
philosophy of life: a resigned atheism and a 
certain skepticism about the extent of man’s 
innate goodness and intelligence; it is this 
which gives his work its astringent cynicism. 
‘fiction in biographical form 2:1009d 

-French naturalism in British novel 13:290f 


Mauguin, Charles (-Victor) (b. Sept. 19, 
1878, Provins, Fr.—d. April 25, 1958, Ville- 
juif), mineralogist and crystallographer who 
first studied the structure of the mica group 
minerals by X-ray-diffraction analysis. His 
work was one of the earliest contributions to 
the systematic study of the silicate minerals, 
Mauguin was educated at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris, and in 1919 he joined the 
Faculty of Sciences of the University of Paris, 
where he served as professor of mineralogy 
from 1933 until he retired in 1948. His study 
of the micas enabled him to explain their 
characteristic cleavage, the tendency to split 
into thin sheets, on the basis of their internal 
atomic structure. He devised, as a modifica- 
tion of an earlier proposal, a system of sym- 
bols for designating the symmetry properties 
of crystals. In 1935 this system was adopted 
as the international standard and, with only 
slight further modification, remains in use by 
crystallographers today. 


Maui, volcanic island, Maui County, Hawaii, 
U.S., separated from Molokai and Hawaii is- 
lands by the Pailolo and Alenuihaha channels. 
With an area of 728 sq mi (1,886 sq km), the 
island is the second largest of the Hawaiian 
chain (after Hawaii Island). It takes its name 
from a Polynesian demigod and was created 
by two volcanoes, Puu Kukui and Haleakala 
(qq.v.), which constitute east and west penin- 

sulas connected by a valley-like isthmus 7 mi 
(11 km) wide. This isthmus has earned Maui 
the nickname of the “‘valley isle.” The port of 
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Lahaina on the west coast was an early whal- 
ing centre. Other important towns are Wailu- 
ku (the county seat), Kahului, and Hana 
(qq.v.). The county (area 1,159 sq mi [3,002 sq 
km]) consists of Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, 
and Molokai Islands. Pop. (1980) island, (with 
Kahoolawe), 46,156; county 70,847. 

20°45’ N, 156°15’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Maui, or MAUI-TIKI-TIKI, Oceanian trickster 
whose adventures are narrated in a complex 
cycle of stories that have many versions. He is 
usually depicted as an abandoned child who 
was raised by the sea gods and taught by the 
Sky. Returning to earth, he plays a game with 
his brothers in order to discover who his fami- 
ly is: his mother is one who returns under- 
ground each morning, and his father is the 
creator deity. 

In the tales he is represented as being respon- 
sible for many creative activities: he fishes out 
the land from the sea; he separates earth from 
sky; he snares the sun and regulates its move- 
ments; and he brings fire and other cultural 
necessities to man. Maui is killed trying to 
overcome death. 

‘fire origin myth 12:883a 
-Polynesian and Micronesian 
literature 13:456b 


Mauke, also called PARRY, easternmost of 
the lower Cook Islands in the southwest Pa- 
cific Ocean. A raised coral atoll of low forma- 
tion (100 ft [30 m] high), it has a volcanic cen- 
tre encircled by coral limestone and a land 
area of 7.2 sq mi (8.6 sq km). Its fertile red 
soils support oranges, coconuts, and beef cat- 
tle. The island is well covered with high-qual- 
ity hardwoods, palms, and pandanus pine. 
Shipping is impeded by the lack of an ade- 
quate lagoon behind the outlying coral reef. 
Pop. (1971 est.) 770. 

20°09’ S, 157°23’ W 

Maukhari, North Indian dynasty of the 6th 
century AD, Originally feudatories of the Gup- 
tas, the Maukhari established their indepen- 
dence at Kannauj in the 6th century and ruled 
over what is now Uttar Pradesh and south Bi- 
har until reconquered by the Guptas c. 600. 


maul, heavy hammer for driving wedges or 
piles. 
-percussive tool theory and design 8:613f 


maul, in Rugby football, a loose, spontane- 
ous scrum (scrimmage) usually formed by for- 
wards from both sides closing around a player 
who is still carrying the ball. 


Maulbertsch (MAULPERTSCH), Franz Anton 
(1724-96), most important Austrian Baroque 
painter, especially known for his frescoes and 
decorative paintings. 

-Neoclassical painting developments 19:43le 


Mauldin, Bill, real name wILLIAM HENRY 
MAULDIN (b. Oct. 29, 1921, Mountain Park, 
N.M.), cartoonist who gained initial fame for 
his sardonic drawings of the life of the World 
War II combat soldier and who later became 
well known for editorial cartoons dealing with 
a wide range of political and social issues, His 
boyhood in the Southwest is described in A 
Sort of a Saga (1949). 

After studying cartooning at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, Mauldin returned to 
the Southwest, where he worked as a cartoon- 
ist before enlisting (September 1940). He was 
sent to Fort Sill, Okla., for infantry training. 
While there he drew cartoons for his division 
newspaper and for the Oklahoma City Okla- 


oman. 

In 1943 he shipped with his division to Sicily, 
where he joined the Mediterranean edition of 
the U.S. Army newspaper Stars and Stripes. 
He covered the fighting in Sicily, at Salerno 
(where he was wounded), and other locations 
in Italy, France, and Germany. His cartoons 
of that period have appeared in several collec- 


tions, the best known being Up Front (1945), 
which also contained a prose description of 
his experiences. He received a Pulitzer Prize in 
1945 for a cartoon showing battle-weary 
troops quite the opposite of the description 
given in the caption: “Fresh American troops 
flushed with victory....” Many of his car- 
toons featured Willie and Joe, a pair of di- 
shevelled enlisted men who managed to retain 
their humanity though caught between the 
horrors of war and an unrealistic and often 
fatuous army hierarchy. Willie and Joe were 
enormously popular with the troops but not 
with U.S, Gen. George S. Patton, who tried 
unsuccessfully to have Mauldin give the pair a 
more soldierly appearance. 

After his discharge in June 1945, Mauldin 
drew cartoons expressing the soldier’s difficult 
transition back to civilian life. These were col- 
lected in Back Home (1947). In 1950 he went 
to Hollywood, where he acted in Teresa and 
The Red Badge of Courage. Up Front, a movie 
based on Willie and Joe, was released in 1951. 
He visited the front in Korea, an experience 
he described in Bill Mauldin in Korea (1952). 

A new phase of Mauldin’s career began in 
1958, when he joined the St. Louis Post- Dis- 
patch as an editorial cartoonist. That year he 
won a second Pulitzer Prize for his cartoon 
dealing with the suppression of civil liberties 
in the Soviet Union. 

In 1962 Mauldin joined the Chicago Sun- 
Times, where his cartoons dealt with national 
and international issues and were widely syn- 
dicated. His reaction to the assassination of 
Pres. John F, Kennedy in 1963 was movingly 
expressed by a cartoon of the familiar Lincoln 
Memorial statue shown with Abraham Lin- 
coln sobbing, head in hands. 

As a correspondent at Pleiku, Vietnam, when 
it was under attack by Viet-cong guerrillas in 
1965, Mauldin sent back photographs, prose 
descriptions, and drawings. A partial autobi- 
ography, The Brass Ring (1972), covered his 
life to the end of World War II and contained 
a collection of his wartime cartoons. 


Maule, province, middle Chile, fronting the 
Pacific Ocean (west). Created in 1826 and giv- 
en its present boundaries in 1959, Maule has 
an area of 2,200 sq mi (5,697 sq km), lying en- 
tirely in Chile’s coastal mountain range. The 
province’s major river is the Rio Maule, 
which is said to have been the southern limit 
of the Inca Empire. Most of the population is 
rural and sustained by agriculture (particular- 
ly cultivation of wine grapes, wheat, and vege- 
tables) and livestock raising (sheep, cattle, 
and pigs). Pine plantations are also important. 
Cauquenes (q.v.) is the provincial capital and 
the transportation and commercial centre. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 82,339. 

‘area and population table 4:251 


maulstick, also called MAHLSTICK, a short, 
inflexible rod with a soft, leather-covered ball 
at one end, used in painting. The painter holds 
the base of the rod in one hand and uses the 
padded end to support the wrist of his other 
hand during the painting of a delicate passage. 
The first reference to the use of a maulstick 
occurs in the 16th century. The maulstick is 
often shown in painting of artists’ studios and 
in self-portraits such as Rembrandt’s in the 
Louvre. In French, a maulstick is referred to 
as an appuie-main (“hand prop”’), and in En- 
glish it is sometimes called a rest stick. 


Mau Mau, a name of uncertain origin ap- 
plied in the 1950s to Kikuyu militants who ad- 
vocated violent resistance to British domina- 
tion in Kenya; it was especially associated 
with the ritual oaths employed by leaders of 
the Kikuyu Central Association to promote 
unity in the independence movement. In Octo- 
ber 1952, after a campaign of sabotage and 
assassination attributed to Mau Mau terror- 
ists, the British Kenya government declared a 
state of emergency and began four years of 
military operations against Kikuyu rebels. By 
the end of 1956, over 11,000 rebels had been 
killed in the fighting, along with about 100 


Europeans and 2,000 African loyalists. More 
than 20,000 other Kikuyu were put into de- 
tention camps, where intensive efforts were 
made to re-educate them politically. Despite 
these government actions, Kikuyu resistance 
spearheaded the Kenya independence move- 
ment, and Jomo Kenyatta, who had been 
jailed as a Mau Mau leader in 1953, became 
prime minister of an independent Kenya ten 
years later. 

-Kikuyu political resentment and unrest 6:102h 


Maumee, city, Lucas County, northwestern 
Ohio, U.S., across the Maumee River from 
Perrysburg and just southwest of Toledo. Oc- 
cupied by a French-Canadian fortified trading 
post (1680) and by Ft. Miami, built by the 
British in 1764, the site was laid out in 1817, 
23 years after the Indian menace was ended at 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 1 mi west of 
Maumee. The settlement was organized as 
Waynesfield Township (1820) and developed 
with the construction of the Miami and Erie 
Canal (1825). It was incorporated as Maumee 
City in 1838 and was later known as South 
Toledo and Maumee (a corruption of Miami). 
A bronze plaque at the Lucas County Library 
recalls the Dudley Massacre (War of 1812), 
when 660 out of a force of 800 Kentuckians 
were ambushed and killed by the British. The 
Wolcott House (1827) has been restored. 
Maumee is mainly residential, with some light 
manufacturing. Pop. (1980) 15,747. 

41°34’ N, 83°39’ W 

Maumee River, in northeastern Indiana and 
northwestern Ohio, U.S., is formed near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., by the confluence of the St. Jo- 
seph and St. ‘Marys rivers and flows northeast 
into Ohio, past Defiance and on to Toledo, 
where it enters Lake Erie through Maumee 
Bay. About 130 mi (210 km) long, the 
Maumee, navigable for about 12 mi from its 
mouth, serves as the harbour of Toledo. The 
Maumee receives the Auglaize River, its chief 
tributary, at Defiance. The name Maumee is a 
derivative of Miami, in reference to the Indian 


tribe. 
41°42’ N, 83°28’ W 
Maun, town, northern Botswana, at the 


southern edge of the Okavango Swamps, 
northeast of Lake Ngami. Latest pop. est. 


5,000. 

20°00’ S, 23°25’ E 

-map, Botswana 3:72 

transportation link to Francistown 3:75a 


Maunabo, town and municipality, southeast 
Puerto Rico. The town is on the coast 14 mi 
(23 km) east of Guayama; it serves a sugar 
growing region. Pop. (1980 prelim.) town, 
2,992; mun., 11,785. 

‘area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Mauna Kea, dormant volcano in north cen- 
tral Hawaii Island, Hawaii, U.S. The highest 
point in the state (altitude 13,796 ft [4,205 m]), 
its name means ‘“‘white mountain,” so-called 
because it is usually snowcapped. The dome is 
30 mi (48 km) across, with numerous cinder 
cones. Its 32,000-ft height from the sea floor 
makes it the world’s highest island peak from 
base to tip. Its lavas have buried the southern 
slopes of the Kohala Mountains (to the north- 
west), whereas its western and southern slopes 
are covered with lava from Mauna Loa, its 
still-active neighbour. 

During the Ice Age a glacier about 250 ft 
thick covered the peak and formed Lake 
Waiau at 13,020 ft. High on the slopes (12,400 
ft) several caves have been discovered where 
ancient Hawaiians quarried the basalt for 
adzes and other cutting tools. Pohakuloa 
@, 000 ft) is a base camp for skiers ane hunt- 


19°50! N, 155°28’ W 
-elevation from sea level and sea floor 9: 215g. 
-map, Hawaii 8:675 

-mountaineering record and data table 12: 585 


Mauna Loa, volcano, south central Hawaii _ 
Island, Hawaii, U.S., and part of Hawaii Vol-_ 


Vv 


canoes National Park (established 1916). The 
largest single mountain mass in the world, 
Mauna Loa (meaning “long mountain’”’) has 
an altitude of 13,680 ft (4,169 m). Its dome is 
75 mi (12 km) long and 64 mi wide, and its 
lava flows occupy more than 2,000 sq mi 
(5,120 sq km) of the island. Mokuaweoweo, 
its pit crater, has an area of nearly 4 sq mi and 
a depth of ft. 

Frequently snow-capped in winter, Mauna 
Loa has averaged one eruption every 3% years 
since 1832. Many of its eruptions are confined 
within Mokuaweoweo Crater; others are low- 
er flank eruptions along northeast or south- 
west fissure zones. In the eruption of 1935, 
U.S. Army planes dropped bombs in the path 
of a lava flow that threatened Hilo. In June 
1950 a voluminous 23-day flow from a 13-mi 
ieee in the southwest rift destroyed a small 
19°29) N, 155°36’ W 

-activity, elevation, and climate 8:673g 
- basaltic permeability 17:516f 
-broad shield formation 12:589d 
-height and diameter 19:505d 
-map, Hawaii 8:675 


maund, Hindi Man (“measure”), an Indian 
unit of weight equivalent to 82.28 lb (30.7 kg). 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Maundy Thursday, or HoLy THURSDAY, En- 
glish name for the Thursday before Easter, 
observed in commemoration of Christ’s insti- 
tution of the Eucharist. The name is taken 
_ from an anthem sung in Roman Catholic 
churches on that day: “Mandatum novum do 
vobis” (“a new commandment I give to you”; 
John 13:34). In the early church, the day was 
celebrated with a general communion of 
clergy and people. At a special mass the bish- 
op consecrated the holy oils in preparation for 
the anointing of the neophytes at the Baptism 
on Easter night. Since 1956 Maundy Thursday 
has been celebrated in Roman Catholic 
churches with a morning liturgy for the conse- 
cration of the holy oils for the coming year 
and an evening liturgy in commemoration of 
the institution of the Eucharist, with a general 
communion. During the evening liturgy the 
hosts are consecrated for the communion on 
Good Friday (when there is no liturgy), and 
the ceremony of the washing of feet (pedilavi- 
um, also called Mandatum) is performed by 
the celebrant, who ceremonially washes the 
feet of 12 men in memory of Christ’s washing 
the feet of his disciples. Orthodox churches 
also have a ceremony of foot washing and 
blessing of oil on this day. 

In England, in a ceremony usually held in 
Westminster Abbey, London, alms are dis- 
tributed to the poor on behalf of the British 
sovereign. This developed from a former 
practice when the sovereign washed the feet of 
the poor on this day. In most European coun- 
tries Maundy Thursday is known as Holy 
Thursday; other names are Green Thursday 
(common in Germany, Griindonnerstag), 
from the early practice of giving penitents a 
green branch as a token for completing their 
Lenten penance, and Sheer Thursday (clean 
Thursday), which refers to the ceremonial 
washing of altars on this day. 


_ Maupassant, (Henry-René-Albert-) Guy 
de it: 707 (b. "Aug. 5, 1850, Chateau de Miro- 
mesnil?, near Dieppe, Fr.—d. July 6, 1893, 
Paris), writer who is admired for his stylistic 
mastery, in particular of the short story, upon 
which his reputation chiefly rests. 
_ Abstract of text biography. Maupassant 
was brought up in Normandy, studied law in 
Paris, and served during the Franco-Prussian 
_ War. He afterward worked as a civil servant. 
His friendship with the novelist Gustave 
Flaubert was a major literary influence. In 
_ 1880 he published “Boule de suif” (“Ball of 
Fat’), one of his best stories. Longer works 
include the novel Bel-Ami (1885). His nervous 
, brought on by syphilis, provided the 
theme of some later stories. He spent the last 
| a of his life in an asylum. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-French literature of the 19th century 10:1194¢ 
-short story themes 16:715f 


Maupeou, René-Nicolas-Charles-Augus- 
tin de (b. Feb. 25, 1714, Paris—d. July 29, 
1792, Thuit, Fr.), chancellor of France who 
succeeded in temporarily (1771-74) depriving 
the parlements (high courts of justice) of the 
political powers that had enabled them to 
block the reforms proposed by the ministers 
of King Louis XV (ruled 1715-74). By re- 
scinding Maupeou’s measures, King Louis 
XVI (ruled 1774-92) lost his opportunity to 
institute fundamental reforms that might have 
prevented the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Maupeou was born into a prominent family 
of the noblesse de robe (judicial nobility). 
Trained in law, he became president of the 
Parlement of Paris in 1763, when his father, 
René-Charles de Maupeou, was made keeper 
of the seals. The elder Maupeou resigned 
within 24 hours after assuming the chancellor- 
ship on Sept. 15, 1768, and René-Nicolas was 
then appointed chancellor in his place. 

In the following year Maupeou brought the 
abbé Joseph-Marie Terray into the ministry as 
controller general of finances. Terray’s plans 
to stabilize royal finances by levying taxes on 
the privileged classes were certain to meet 
with vigorous opposition from the parle- 
ments. Hence Maupeou took the offensive by 
provoking the judges of the Parlement of Par- 
is into calling a judicial strike. On the night of 
Jan. 19-20, 1771, he ordered the magistrates 
of the Parlement to resume their duties. When 
nearly all the judges refused to comply; Mau- 
peou exiled 130 of them to remote provinces 
and deprived them of their offices. The fol- 
lowing month he established six regional 
courts that were to handle judicial matters in 
most of the vast area over which the Parle- 
ment of Paris had exercised jurisdiction. In 
April he set up a smaller version of the Parle- 
ment of Paris, but limited its activities to try- 
ing crown cases and registering royal edicts. 
Louis XV allowed Maupeou to suppress only 
two of the seven provincial parlements. 

Nevertheless, Maupeou’s decrees amounted 
to a coup d’etat against the hereditary .no- 
blesse de robe, which he began to replace with 
appointed, salaried judges. Most important, 
he had denied the Parlement of Paris the right 
to veto royal edicts. As a result, Terray was 
able to proceed with his plans for tax reform. 

Since Maupeou hoped to establish an en- 
lightened royal despotism, his measures 
aroused the fury of the nobles and wealthy 
bourgeoisie whose interests had been protect- 
ed by the parlements. Nevertheless, by the 
end of Louis XV’s reign, the chancellor’s new 
judicial system was operating successfully. Af- 
ter the accession of King Louis XVI in May 
1774, however, Maupeou’s enemies gained 


-Maupeou, detail of an engraving by G.E. Petit, 1753. 


after a painting by J. Chevallier, 1745 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
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the upper hand. Louis restored the parlements 
to their former powers and privileges in Au- 
gust, and Maupeou was forced into retire- 
ment. He died three years after the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 

-fiscal reform attempt and dismissal 7:646e 


Maupertuis, Pierre-Louis Moreau de (b. 
Sept. 28, 1698, Saint-Malo, Fr.—d. July 27, 
1759, Basel, Switz.), mathematician and as- 
tronomer who first formulated the principle of 
least action, which states that physical laws 
include a rule of economy in which action 
(defined by the integral of the product of the 
mass velocity with respect to the differential 
of the path of length, J mv ds) is a minimum. 


Maupertuis, detail of an engraving by an 
unknown artist 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd 


He became a member of the Académie des 
Sciences, Paris, in 1731, and the following 
year he introduced into France the Newtonian 
doctrine of gravitation. In 1736 Maupertuis 
led an expedition to Lapland to measure the 
length of a degree along the meridian. His 
measurement verified the Newtonian view 
that the Earth is an oblate spheroid (a sphere 
flattened at the poles). The success of his ex- 
pedition gained him favour with Frederick the 
Great, who called him to Berlin. He became a 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 
1741 and served as president from 1745 to 
1753. 

Maupertuis contributed mathematical pa- 
pers to the Memoires of the Académie des 
Sciences and published more than half a doz- 
en books on geography, astronomy, and cos- 
mology. In his study of biological species he 
anticipated the concept of mutation. 

In 1744 Maupertuis enunciated the principle 
of least action, later published in his Essai de 
cosmologie (1750; ““Essay on Cosmology’’). In 
the hope that his principle might serve to uni- 
fy the laws of the universe, he combined it 
with an attempted proof of the existence of 
God. The French mathematician Patrick 
Comte d’Arcy, however, pointed out cases in 
which action is a maximum rather than a 
minimum, and the German mathematician 
Samuel Koenig accused Maupertuis of pla- 
giarizing Leibniz’s work. In the ensuing 
polemic the eminent Swiss-born mathemati- 
cian Leonhard Euler came to the support of 
Maupertuis, but Voltaire, once his proselyte, 
satirized the “earth flattener” so mercilessly 
that Maupertuis left Berlin in 1753. 
-evolutionary theories and early ideas 7:7g 


Maupiti, island of French Polynesia. 
16°27),S, 152°15/.W 

Maura (y Montaner), Antonio (b. May 2, 
1853, Palma, Majorca, Spain—d. Dec. 13, 
1925, Torrelodones), statesman and five times 
prime minister of Spain whose vision led him 
to support and undertake a series of demo- 
cratic reforms to prevent revolution and foster 
a constitutional monarchy. His tolerance and 
lack of knowledge of human nature, however, 
tended to obscure his otherwise brilliant 
political career. 
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Maura was elected to the Cortes (Spanish 
parliament) of 1881 and in 1890 became min- 
ister for the colonies in the Liberal Cabinet of 
Praxedes Mateo Sagasta. He resigned, howev- 
er, when his reforms that would have granted 
autonomy to Cuba failed to pass (1894). Lat- 
er, as minister of the interior (1902), he con- 
ducted elections notable for their honesty. 

Maura first became premier in December 
1903 but resigned a year later in protest 
against what he thought was an attempt to 
seize personal power by King Alfonso XIII. 
During his second tenure (1907-09) of the 
office, Maura was able to pass some of his 
projects, such as reforming local governments 
and making education compulsory. His at- 
tempt to promote Spanish political influence 
and commercial interests in Morocco, howey- 
er, provoked the Rif War, which set off a gen- 
eral strike (July 1909) and anti-clerical vio- 
lence in Barcelona. After the execution of the 
propagandist Francisco Ferrer, Maura re-es- 
tablished the constitutional guarantees in Bar- 
celona and Gerona. He was forced to resign, 
however, in October. 

In December 1912 Maura resigned his seat in 
the Cortes as well as his post of Conservative 
Party leader. He headed three more short- 
lived governments in periods of crisis: March- 
November 1913, April-July 1919, and August 
1921-—March 1922. 

-repression and ouster 17:439g 


Mature (people): see Moors. 

Mauren, commune of Liechtenstein. 

-area and population table 10:891; map 
Maurepas, Jean-Frédéric Phelypeaux, 
comte de (b. July 9, 1701, Versailles, Fr.—d. 


Nov. 21, 1781, Versailles), secretary of state 
under King Louis XV and chief royal adviser 


Maurepas, engraving by Dupin de Franlieu, 18th century 
Giraudon 


during the first seven years of the reign of 
King Louis XVI. By dissuading Louis XVI 
from instituting economic and administrative 
reforms, Maurepas was partially responsible 
for the governmental crises that eventually led 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Maurepas’s father, Jér6me Phélypeaux, 
comte de Pontchartrain, was a secretary of 
state under King Louis XIV. In 1718 Maure- 
pas was made secretary of state for the King’s 
household, thereby gaining authority over ec- 
clesiastical affairs and the administration of 
Paris. Appointed to the additional office of 
secretary for the marine in 1723, he undertook 
the immense task of reorganizing the severely 
demoralized French Navy. 

Maurepas remained in office until 1749, 
when, as a result of a personal quarrel with 
Louis XV’s mistress, Madame de Pom- 
padour, he was disgraced and banished to his 


estates at Pontchartrain. In 1774 he was re- 
called from exile and made chief adviser to 
the newly crowned young monarch, Louis 
XVI. Maurepas proved unwilling to continue 
the reforming trend that had begun with the 
abolition of the political powers of the parle- 
ments (high courts of justice) in 1771, and he 
persuaded Louis to restore the full authority 
of the parlements (August 1774), which 
sought to protect the interests of the nobles 
and the wealthy bourgeoisie. Although 
Maurepas secured the appointment of Anne- 
Robert Turgot as controller general of the 
finances, he refused to support Turgot’s 
efforts to shift the burden of taxation to the 
privileged orders. In May 1776 he persuaded 
Louis to dismiss Turgot. Maurepas then had 
Jacques Necker put in charge of government 
finances, but he became jealous of Necker’s 
aye and forced him to resign in May 
781. 


Maurer, Ion Gheorghe (1902- ), Romani- 
an lawyer, government official, and Commu- 
nist Party leader, chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, or premier of Romania, 1961-74. 


Mauretania, a region of ancient North 
Africa corresponding to present northern 
Morocco and western and central Algeria 
north of the Atlas Mountains. Its inhabitants, 
semi-nomadic pastoralists of Berber stock, 
were known to the Romans as the Mauri and 
the Massaesyli. Beginning in the late 2nd cen- 
tury Bc, the kings of Mauretania became Ro- 
man vassals. In the mid-Ilst century Ap, the 
area was annexed to Rome and divided into 
two provinces: Mauretania Tingitana, with its 
capital at Tingis (Tangier); and Mauretania 
Caesariensis, with its capital at Caesarea (for- 
merly Iol [g.v.], modern Cherchell, Alg.). In 
the late 3rd century, another province, Sitifen- 
sis, was formed out of the eastern part of 
Caesariensis. Mauretania became virtually in- 
dependent in the Sth century and was con- 
quered by the Arabs in the 7th. 
- Augustus’ imperial status change 2:370e 
-North African ancient civilizations 13:150a; 
map 152 
-Roman annexation and Claudius’ rule 4:696h 
-Roman territorial expansion map 15:1094 


Mauretania, transatlantic passenger liner of 
the Cunard Line, called the “Grand Old Lady 
of the Atlantic,” was launched in September 
1906 and made her maiden voyage in Novem- 
ber 1907; thereafter, she held the Atlantic 
Blue Riband for speed till 1929, challenged 
only by her sister ship, the “Lusitania” (sunk 
by a German submarine on May 7, 1915). 
During World War I she worked as a trans- 
port and hospital ship. During her long career 
she made 269 double crossings of the Atlan- 
tic, exclusive of war work. Her last was made 
i pee 1934, and she was broken up in 
5. 
-power and speed capabilities 18:48g 


Mauriac, Claude (b. April 25, 1914, Paris), 
novelist and critic, a practitioner and inter- 
preter of the avant-garde school of nouveau 
roman (“new novel”) writers who, in the 1950s 
and ’60s, spurned the traditional novel. 

The oldest son of the novelist Francois Mau- 
riac and a doctor of law, he coined the label 


Claude Mauriac, 1972 
Jimmy Fox © 1972 


alittérature (“nonliterature’) in his book 
L’ Alittérature contemporaine (1958; The New 
Literature, also 1958) to describe the new 
trend in French fiction. While a private secre- 
tary to Charles de Gaulle (1944-49) and a film 
and literary critic for the newspaper Le Figa- 
ro, he wrote solid and creative critical essays 
on André Malraux, the Surrealist André Bre- 
ton (Prix Sainte-Beuve, 1949), and Marcel 
Proust. He made his name as a novelist with 
four novels published under the general title 
Le Dialogue intérieur, which includes Toutes 
les femmes sont fatales (1957; All Women Are 
Fatal, 1964), Le Diner en ville (1959, Prix 
Médicis; The Dinner Party, 1960), La Mar- 
quise sortit a cing heures (1961; The Marquise 
Went Out at Five, 1962), and L’ Agrandisse- 
ment (1963). They deal with the multiple ad- 
ventures of Bertrand Carnéjoux, the hero and 
narrator. Unlike the tense, dramatically con- 
structed novels of his father, Claude Mau- 
riac’s novels are formless. They may deal sim- 
ply with the imperceptible gliding of time in 
the lives of eight people gathered around a 
dinner table. Or they may deal with the ab- 
surdity of trying to establish the traditional 
novel’s verisimilitude. 

His plays, La Conversation (published 1964), 
Ici, maintenant (1968; ““Here, Now’), and Le 
Cirque (1968), have not reached the general 
public. In general, his works remain interest- 
ing experiments. 


Mauriac, Francois (b. Oct. 11, 1885, Bor- 
deaux, Fr.—d. Sept. 1, 1970, Paris), novelist, 
essayist, poet, playwright, journalist, winner 
in 1952 of the Nobel Prize for Literature; he 
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belongs to the lineage of French Catholic 
writers who examine the ugly realities of mod- 
ern life in the light of eternity. His major noy- 
els are sombre, austere psychological dramas 
set in the provinces in an atmosphere of un- 
relieved tension. At the heart of every work 
Mauriac places a religious soul at grips with 
the problems of sin, grace, and salvation. 
Mauriac came from a pious and strict upper 
middle class family. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux and entered the Ecole Na- 
tionale des Chartes at Paris in 1906, soon de- 
serting it to write, first publishing in 1909 a 
volume of delicately fervent poems, Les 
Mains jointes (“Joined Hands’’), which were 
noticed by the French Catholic writer Mau- 
rice Barrés. Mauriac’s vocation, however, lay 
with the novel. His first works, L’ Enfant 
chargé de chaines (1913; Young Man in 
Chains, 1961) and La Robe prétexte (1914; 
The Stuff of Youth, 1960), showed a still un- 
certain technique but, nevertheless, set the 
pattern for his recurring themes. His native 
city of Bordeaux and the drab and suffocating 
strictures of bourgeois life provide the frame- 
work for his explorations of the re! 
characters deprived of love. Le Bais 
preux (1922; The Kiss to the Leper, \' 


tablished Mauriac as a major novelist. It is 
the story of a wealthy but ugly man who mar- 
ries a poor peasant girl who endures him but 
cannot love him. After a lifetime’s starvation 
for love, he dies, dooming his still young wife 
to a similar deprivation by a will that leaves 
her his fortune on the condition that she does 
not remarry. Mauriac showed increasing mas- 
tery in Le Désert de l'amour (Eng. trans., The 
Desert of Love, 1949), which won the 1925 
Grand Prix du Roman of the Académie Fran- 
caise, and in Thérése Desqueyroux (1927; Eng. 
trans., Thérése, 1928), whose heroine is driven 
to attempt the murder of her husband to es- 
cape her suffocating life. Le Noeud de vipéres 
(1932; Eng. trans., Vipers’ Tangle, 1933) is of- 
ten considered Mauriac’s masterpiece. It is 
another marital drama, depicting an old law- 
yer’s rancour toward his family, his passion 
for money, and his final conversion. In this, as 
in other Mauriac novels, the love that his 
characters seek vainly in human contacts is 
fulfilled only in love of God. 

In 1933 Mauriac was elected to the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise. Later novels include the part- 
ly autobiographical Le Mystére Frontenac 
(1933; Eng. trans., The Frontenac Mystery, 
1951), Les Chemins de la mer (1939; Eng. 
trans., The Unknown Sea, 1962), and La 
Pharisienne (1941; Eng. trans., 4 Woman of 
the Pharisees, 1946), an analysis of religious 
hypocrisy and the desire for domination. In 
1938 Mauriac turned to writing plays, begin- 
ning auspiciously with Asmodeée (Eng. trans., 
1939), in which the hero is a heinous, domi- 
neering character who controls weaker souls. 
Such is also the theme of the less successful 
Les Mal Aimés (1945; ‘The Poorly Loved’’), 

A highly sensitive man, Mauriac felt com- 
pelled to justify himself before his critics, Le 
Romancier et ses personnages (1933; “The 
Novelist and His Characters”), the four 
volumes of his Journal (1934-51), followed by 
three volumes of Mémoires (1959-67), tell 
much of his intentions, his methods, and his 
reactions to contemporary moral values. 
Mauriac tackled the difficult dilemma of the 
Christian writer—how to portray evil in hu- 
man nature without placing temptation before 
his readers—in Dieu et Mammon (1929; Eng. 
trans., God and Mammon, 1936). 

Mauriac was also a prominent polemical 
writer. He intervened vigorously in the 1930s, 
condemning totalitarianism in all its forms 
and denouncing Fascism in Italy and Spain. In 
World War II he worked with the writers of 
the Resistance. After the war he increasingly 
engaged in political discussion. He wrote De 
Gaulle (1964; Eng. trans., 1966), having offi- 
cially supported him since 1962. Though 
Mauriac’s fame outside of France has spread 
slowly, he is regarded by many as the greatest 
French novelist since Marcel Proust. 


Maurice, Saint, and the Martyrs of 
Agaunum (d. c. 286, Agaunum, now Saint- 
Maurice-en-Valais, Switz.), early Christian 
soldier and his comrades whose alleged mar- 
tyrdom inspired a cult still practiced today. 
Among those martyred with him were SS. Vi- 
talis, Candidus, and Exuperius. Their story 
was recorded in the Passio martyrum Acau- 
nensium (“The Passion of the Martyrs of 
Agaunum”), by Bishop St. Eucherius of Ly- 
ons, Fr, (died 449). Eucherius believed that 
the Theban Legion was composed of a group 
of Egyptian Christians serving in the Roman 
army under the command of Maurice (Latin 
Mauritius). Ironically, they were sent by Max- 
imian (later Roman emperor) to help quash a 
revolt of Christian peasants in Gaul. The le- 
gion met Maximian at Octodurum (now Mar- 


_ tigny, Switz.), but they refused to fight against 


their brethren and withdrew in protest to 
Agaunum. There Maximian twice had one 
man in 10 executed, and finally the entire 
group was put to death. 

Study of the legend was stimulated by exca- 


' vations (1944-49) at Saint-Maurice-en-Valais. 


In 1956 an analysis of the Passio by D. van 
_Berchem appeared. Van Berchem, a specialist 


in the history of the Roman army, claimed 
that the prime source for the author of the 
Passio was an oral account given by a 4th- 
century bishop, Theodore of Octodurum. 
Theodore seems to have been an Oriental who 
brought from the East the legend of one St. 
Maurice, a military saint who suffered martyr- 
dom with 70 soldiers under his command. 
Theodore may also have brought relics of 
these martyrs with him to the West or possi- 
bly have attached the legend to the remains of 
several bodies that he had found and over 
which he dedicated a basilica c. 369-391. Van 
Berchem claimed that the soldiers were nei- 
ther Thebans nor an entire legion. This expla- 
nation, considered ingenious, remains hypo- 
thetical. 

The cult of St. Maurice and the Theban Le- 
gion is found in Switzerland, along the Rhine, 
and in northern Italy. Around Theodore’s 
basilica was founded the Abbey of St. Mau- 
rice, presumably by c. 524. Prince St. Sigis- 
mund of Burgundy ordered that the laus 
perennis, or unbroken chant, be practiced 
there. In devotion to Maurice the laus peren- 
nis has become a tradition at the present-day 
abbey. Maurice’s relics are preserved at the 
Abbey of St. Maurice at Brzeg, Pol., and at 
Turin, Italy. The feast of Maurice and his 
companions is celebrated on September 22. 


Maurice, German moritz (b. March 21, 
1521, Freiberg, now in East Germany—d. 
July 9, 1553, Sievershausen, now in West Ger- 
many), duke and later elector of Saxony, 
whose clever manipulation of alliances and 
disputes gained the Albertine branch of the 
Saxon ruling house extensive lands and the 
electoral dignity. 


Maurice of Saxony, portrait by Lucas 
Cranach the Younger (1515-86); in the 
Gemaldegalerie, Dresden, E. Ger. 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, 
Dresden, E. Ger; photograph, Deutsche Fotothek 
Dresden 


Maurice succeeded his father in 1541. Al- 
though a Protestant, he aided the Catholic 
emperor Charles V against the Turks (1542), 
Cleve (1543), and France (1544). In 1545, dis- 
suaded from supporting the Lutheran 
Schmalkaldic League by an imperial promise 
of the Saxon electorship, held by John Fred- 
erick I the Magnanimous of the rival Ernes- 
tine branch of the Saxon dynasty, Maurice re- 
turned to Charles’s camp and conquered elec- 
toral Saxony. Ousted in 1547, he returned af- 
ter the Battle of Miihlberg (April 24, 1547) 
and received the electoral dignity and sizable 
lands. 

Soon, however, Maurice began to resent 
Charles’s plans to reintroduce Catholicism in 
Germany’s Protestant territories and the con- 
tinued imprisonment of his father-in-law, Phil- 
ip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, 
whose freedom Charles had guaranteed. 
Commissioned to capture the rebellious Luth- 
eran city of Magdeburg (1550), Maurice 
seized the occasion to raise an army and 
signed anti-Habsburg compacts with France 
and Germany’s Protestant princes. In March 
1552 the rebels captured southern Germany 
and parts of Austria, forcing the Emperor to 
flee and release Philip. In August 1552 the 
Lutheran position was provisionally guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of Passau. Again returning 
to the Emperor’s camp, Maurice campaigned 
against the Turks in Hungary and confronted 
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his former ally Albert II Alcibiades of Bran- 
denburg, who had rejected the Passau armis- 
tice. He defeated Albert at Sievershausen but 
was himself killed in the battle. 

‘Charles V and war preparations 8:90a 
-Charles V’s rival alliance 4:50c 

-Philip of Hesse’s imprisonment 14:231c 
-Protestant resistance to Charles V 8:90c 


Maurice, full Latin name MAURICIUS FLAVIUS 
TIBERIUS (b. c. 539, Cappadocia—d. 602, Con- 
stantinople), outstanding general and emperor 
(582-602) who helped transform the shattered 
late Roman Empire into a new and well-orga- 
nized medieval Byzantine Empire. 

Maurice first entered the government as a 
notary but in 578 was made commander of 
the imperial forces in the East. Distinguished 
by his successes against the Persians, he was 
selected by the emperor Tiberius II as his 
successor. On Aug. 5, 582, he was made em- 
peror and betrothed to Tiberius’ daughter 
Constantina. He was crowned on August 13, 
the day preceding Tiberius’ death. 

In the East, Maurice led his armies against 
Persia, reaching a satisfactory peace settle- 
ment after helping Khosrow II gain the Per- 
sian throne. With peace restored, Maurice 
could turn to the North, where nomadic Slavs 
and Avars were establishing permanent settle- 
ments in the empire. His campaign had some 
success, for in 602 the Avars went over to the 
imperial side. In the West, Maurice is credited 
with establishing a new kind of civil adminis- 
tration in war-torn Italy. He appointed mili- 
tary governors for Rome and Ravenna—the 
exarchate of Ravenna—when he realized that 
the civil authorities were unable to protect re- 
maining Byzantine territory from the advanc- 
ing Lombards. He later created an exarchate 
at Carthage, in North Africa, designed to 
withstand the attacks of Berber tribesmen. 
The two exarchates were provinces whose 
civil administration was placed in the hands of 
military officials, They are believed to have 
been the basis for the system of provincial rule 
(themes) used in the later Byzantine Empire. 

Maurice’s campaigns against Persians, Slavs, 
Avars, and Lombards drained the imperial 
treasury and necessitated the collection of 
high taxes. Dissatisfaction grew within the 
army, and, when he ordered some troops to 
set up winter quarters on the far side of the 
Danube River, a revolt broke out. The muti- 
nous soldiers rallied behind Phocas, one of 
their junior officers, and marched on Constan- 
tinople (now Istanbul). The citizens within the 
city revolted, Maurice was overthrown, and 
Phocas was crowned emperor. 

-Gregory I and the Lombards 8:415f 
-military and domestic policies 3:555h 
-Sasanian royal alliance 9:851d 


Maurice, Sir Frederick (1841-1912), Brit- 
ish major general. 

-Lloyd George’s debate over war strategy 11:8d 
Maurice, (John) Frederick Denison (b. 
Aug. 29, 


1805, Normanston, Suffolk—d. 


Frederick Denison Maurice, detail from a 
portrait by Samuel Laurence (1812-84); 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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April 1, 1872, London), major theologian of 
19th-century Anglicanism and prolific author, 
remembered chiefly as a founder of Christian 
Socialism. Prevented from graduation in law 
at Cambridge by his refusal to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Anglican confes- 
sion of faith, he reversed his position by 1830 
and attended Oxford. In the interim he had 
worked for several years in London as a writer 
and an editor for literary journals and in 1834 
published his only novel, Eustace Conway. 
That same year he was ordained and soon af- 
terward became chaplain at Guy’s Hospital in 
London. Elected professor of English litera- 
ture and modern history at King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1840, he became professor of 
divinity and accepted the chaplaincy at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, the London academy of law, six 
years later, His reputation as a theologian was 
enhanced with the publication of his book The 
Kingdom of Christ (1838), in which he held 
the church to be a united body that transcend- 
ed the diversity and partiality of individual 
men, factions, and sects. That view—subse- 
quently called an augury of the 20th-century 
ecumenical movement—aroused the suspi- 
cions of orthodox Anglicans. Their misgivings 
were intensified in 1848, when he joined the 
moderate Anglicans Charles Kingsley, John 
Malcolm Ludlow, and others to found the 
Christian Socialism Movement. 

Opposition to Maurice progressed after his 
Theological Essays of 1853 revealed his dis- 
belief in the eternity of hell, and that year he 
was dismissed from his King’s College post. 
Combining his skill as an educator with his in- 
terest in improving the status of workers, 
Maurice planned and became the first princi- 
pal of the Working Men’s College (1854). He 
also. organized cooperative associations 
among workers. 

In 1860 Maurice left the chaplaincy at Lin- 
coln’s Inn to serve St. Peter’s Church, where 
admirers of his preaching called him “the 
Prophet.” Elected to the Knightbridge profes- 
sorship of moral philosophy at Cambridge in 
1866, he lectured on ethical subjects and 
wrote his celebrated Social Morality (1869). 
To this position, which he held until his death, 
he added the chaplaincy of St. Edward’s 
Church at Cambridge in 1870, 

Since World War II, considerable interest in 
his work has been revived, and, though some 
critics have viewed his teachings as dated and 
obscure, he remains a versatile and creative 
source for students of Christian Socialism. 
Noteworthy among his numerous works are 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (1850- 
62), What Is Revelation? (1859), and The 
Claims of the Bible and of Science (1863). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. A.M. Ramsey, F.D. Maurice and 
the Conflicts of Modern Theology (1951); W.M. 
Davies, An Introduction to F.D. Maurice's 
Theology (1964); A.R. Vidler, F.D. Maurice and 
Company (1966). 

-Christian socialist thought 16:966c 


Maurice, Furnley, pseudonym of FRANK 
LESLIE THOMPSON WILMOT (b. April 6, 1881, 
Richmond, Australia—d, Feb. 22, 1942, Mel- 
bourne), poet best known for his “To God: 
From the Warring Nations” (1917), a power- 
ful indictment of the waste, cruelty, and stu- 
pidity of war. He also wrote many fine lyrics, 
satirical verses, and essays. 

Wilmot started work at the age of 14 ina 
Melbourne bookshop, rising steadily to the 
position of manager. When the business was 
dissolved in 1929, he operated as an indepen- 
dent bookseller for three years but, finding 
this unprofitable, became manager of the 
Melbourne University Press, a post he held 
until his death. 

He began to write poetry before he was 
twenty, contributing his earliest work to the 
Tocsin, a Melbourne labour paper. His first 
book, Some Verses, was published in 1903 un- 
der his real name and a year later More Verses 


appeared but was withdrawn shortly after 
publication. Neither of these books attracted 
much attention, and so their embarrassed au- 
thor took the pen name Furnley Maurice; all 
his subsequent verse was either signed with 
this name or appeared anonymously. Uncon- 
ditioned Songs (1913) caused a small stir, but 
it was not until “To God: from the Warring 
Nations” (original title: ““To God: from the 
Weary Nations’’) appeared in 1917 that critics 
began to taken an interest in Wilmot’s work. 
In the same year he brought out The Bay and 
Padie Book: Kiddie Songs, highly successful 
children’s verse that went through three edi- 
tions in the next nine years. Eyes of Vigilance 
(1920) contained what is considered some of 
his best work. Of later volumes, Melbourne 
Odes (1934) contains the ode that won him 
the Melbourne centenary prize in 1934. 


Maurice of Nassau, prince of Orange 
11:709 (b. Nov. 13, 1567, Dillenburg, now in 
West Germany—d. April 23, 1625, The 
Hague), was the young Dutch Republic’s 
greatest military leader in the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries. 

Abstract of text biography. Maurice was in- 
vested as stadholder, or chief executive, of the 
States of Holland in 1584. He reformed and 
trained the Dutch Army and drove the Span- 
ish from the northern Netherlands in the 
1590s. He was unsuccessful in the south, 
reaching a truce with Spain in 1609, Coming 
into conflict with the politician Johan van Ol- 
denbarnevelt over the conduct of the war, 
Maurice eventually executed him in 1619. 
Thereafter, he held absolute power until his 
death. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Descartes’s military service 5:599a 
-field fortifications and Spanish defeat 7:55le 
‘Frederick Henry’s military career 7:706f 
-Grotius and Dutch religious questions 8:432a 
-Holland military alliance and political 

opposition 11:144f passim to 146d 
-logistics system of supplying troops 19:59le 
‘military law development 12:194h 
-military reform methods 2:18e 
-Oldenbarnevelt’s opposition and 

death 13:555h 
-The Hague under his rule 8:543f 


Mauricius Flavius Tiberius (Byzantine em- 
peror): see Maurice. 


Maurienne, high Alpine valley, about 80 mi 
(130 km) long, in southeastern France. 
Drained by the Arc River, a tributary of the 
Isére, it consists of a succession of narrow, 
wild gorges, cut through outcrops of heavily 
folded and overthrust rocks. Twenty-four hy- 
droelectric stations generate power for elec- 
trochemical plants, aluminum refining, and 
electric, steel, and alloy production. In the 
Haute-Maurienne, spruce is logged for fuel 
and timber. Stock breeding, dairying, and 
cheese production are the main agricultural 
activities. The northerly trans-Alpine railway 
follows the Maurienne to Modane where the 
line moves south to Turin, Italy, through the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel. The Route des, Grandes 
Alpes road system, stretching from Evian and 
Thonon-les-Bains on Lake Geneva to Nice, 
crosses from valley to valley by high intercon- 
nected routes to give motor access to the out- 
side world. Modane, the centre of tourism; 
Saint-Jean, the site of France’s largest alumi- 
num plant; and Saint-Michel, on the Route 
des Grandes Alpes, are the chief cities. 


Maurier, Sir Gerald Hubert Edward 
Busson du: see du Maurier, Sir Gerald Hu- 
bert Edward Busson, ? 


Maurists, a congregation of French Benedic- 
tine monks founded in 1618 and devoted to 
strict observance of the Benedictine rule and 
especially to historical and_ ecclesiastical 
scholarship. Dom Gregory Tarrisse (1575- 
1648), the first president, desired to make lit- 
erary work a distinguishing feature; he orga- 
nized schools of training and set up their 
headquarters at Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, which soon became a rendezvous for all 


the scholars of the time. Each monk made his 
religious profession not for his own monastery 
but for the congregation, so that promising 
students could be selected and work appor- 
tioned by the superiors. Tarrisse found in Luc 
d’Achéry an excellent organizer of his designs. 
The golden age of the Maurists lay between 
the arrival of Jean Mabillon in 1664 and the 
death of Bernard de Montfaucon in 1741. The 
Maurists as a group were and have remained 
without parallel in the annals of scholarship 
both for the bulk of work achieved and the 
uniform level of excellence attained. Both as 
editors and as historians they excelled, and 
many of their texts remain the best available; 
they were pioneers in critical medieval history, 
and their work has attached the adjective 
“learned” to the Benedictines. The congrega- 
tion numbered 180 monasteries in 1700 but 
was suppressed during the French Revolution 
in 1789. 

-Catholic historiography importance 15:1014f 
-historiographic work significance 8:955c 
-textual editing techniques 18:194d 


Mauritania 11:710, country of northwest 
Africa, bounded by the Spanish Sahara 
(northwest), by Algeria (north), by Mali (east 
and southeast), by Senegal (southwest), and 
by the Atlantic Ocean (west). 

The text article covers Mauritania’s relief, 
drainage, climate, vegetation, animal life, 
landscape under human settlement, people 
and population, national economy, _trans- 
portation, administration, cultural life, and 
prospects for the future. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-African languages distribution map 1:226 
- African political divisions map 1:208 
- African States population table 1:209 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-Christian denominational demography 

map 4:459 

-Hamito-Semitic languages map 8:590 
-iron production, table 1 9:894 
-map, Africa 1:179 
-Moroccan retention of territory 13:171c 
‘Sénégal River course 16:540b 


Mauritius 11:714, island in the Indian 
Ocean, and an independent sovereign state, 
located 500 mi (800 km) east of Madagascar. 
Its dependencies are the island of Rodrigues, 
344 mi east; the Cargados Carajos Shoals, 
250 mi northeast; and the Agalega Islands, 
580 mi north. (For statistical details, see p. 
708.) 

The text article covers the island’s relief fea- 
tures, drainage and soils, climate, vegetation, 
fauna, rural regions, towns, people and popu- 
lation, history, economy, transport and com- 
munication system, administration, social 
conditions, cultural life and institutions, and 
prospects. 
20°17' S, 57°33’ E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- African States population table 1:209 
-birthrate for years 1956 and 1970, 

table 10 14:823 
‘Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 

-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-spice import, export, and value, 

table 3 17:506 or 


Mauritius hemp, common name for Fur- 
craea gigantea, a plant of the agave family 
(Agavaceae), and for its fibre, belonging to 
the group called leaf fibres (q.v.), obtained 
from plant leaves. Despite its name, it is not a 
true hemp. ou 
Although the plant is native to Brazil, where 
it is called piteira, commercial production of 
the fibre did not begin in that country until 
about 1875. The plant was introduced to the ~ 
island of Mauritius in the late 18th century 
and is known there as “aloe,” with fibre from 
the highland referred to as “aloe malgache” 
and fibre from the lower areas calléd 3 
creole.” Cultivation was established 
Africa, Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), an 
Helena late in the 19th century. 


The plant has lance-shaped leaves growing 
directly from the short plant stalk to form a 
dense rosette. The leaves, grayish green in col- 
our, are 4-7 ft (1.2-2.1 m) long and 8 in. (20 
cm) across the widest portion, and in some 
varieties are edged with thorns. The flower 
stalk, appearing near the end of the plant’s life 
span, about 8-10 years after planting, grows 
up to 40 ft (12.2 m) and bears white flowers 
about 1.5 in. (3.8 cm) long. 

Mauritius hemp, cultivated mainly on large 
plantations, produces leaves suitable for har- 
vest within 3-4 years after planting and each 
18-36 months thereafter, yielding some 25-30 


leaves at each harvest. Fibre is usually ob- 
tained by machine decortication, a scraping 
process sometimes preceded by several days 
of retting (q.v.). Processing is completed by 
washing and drying, and the fibre is some- 
times brushed, which adds softness and lustre. 
Careful processing of the fibre strands, about 
4-7 feet long, yields creamy-white fibre with 
fair lustre. Mauritius hemp is not as strong as 
the leaf fibres sisal and henequen but is softer 
and finer. It has an affinity for dyestuffs and is 
fairly resistant to deterioration in fresh water 
but is subject to damage in saltwater. The 
fibre is made into bagging and other coarse 


MAURITANIA — ; 
Official name: al-Jumhuriyah al-Islamiyah 
al-Muritaniyah (Arabic), République Islam- 
ique de Mauritanie (French), (Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania). 

~ Location: western Africa. 
Form of government: republic. 
Official languages: French, Arabic. 
Official religion: \s\am. ; 
Area: 396,000 sq mi, 1,030,700 sq km. 
Population:(1964—65 census) 1,071,000; (1974 
estimate) 1,290,000. PES 
Capital: Nouakchott. 
Monetary unit: 1 ouguiya = 5 khoums.* 


Demography 

Population: (1974 estimate) density 3.2 per 
sq mi, 1.2 per sq km; (1974) urban 14.1%, rural 85.9%; (1964-65) male 50.10%, female 49.90%; (1964-65) under 
15 43.9%, 15-29 24.5%, 30-44 16.3%, 45-59 10.0%, 60-69 3.7%, 70 and over 1.5%.t 

Vital statistics: (1970-75) births per 1,000 population 44.8, deaths per 1,000 population 24.9, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 19.9; (1970-75) life expectancy at birth—male 37.0, female 40.1. 

Ethnic composition (1962): Arab (western Saharan) 80.3%, Fulani 13.8%, Soninke 3.3%, Zenaga 1.3%, other 
(including Wolof and Malinke) 1.3%. Religious affiliation (1975 estimate): Muslim 99%, Christian 1%. 


Nationai accounts 

Budget (1976). Revenue: 6,126,000,000 ouguiya (indirect taxes 57.7%; direct taxes 27.8%; income-producing 
enterprises 8.3%, of which, funds and special accounts 5.0%, public and mixed economic enterprises 3.3%). 
Expenditures: 6,125,000,000 ouguiya (‘‘sector of sovereignty”’ [ministries of state and national planning] 
29.7%; social sector 17.7%; transfers to local authorities 13.9%; debt service 9.5%; economic sector 7.6%). 
Total national debt (1973): U.S. $92,000,000.t Tourism: no data available. 5 


Domestic economy 
Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $290,000,000 (U.S. $230 per capita). 


Origin of gross 1965 1973 

domestic product (at yaluein % of % of valuein % of 

current market prices): 900,000 total labour labour 000,000 total 
Ouguiya value force§ force ouguiya value 


agriculture, forestry, 


hunting, fishing 2,840 38.6 235,333 75.5 2,921 22.4 
mining, quarrying ~ 2,360 32.1 1,117 0.4 4,296 32.9 
other eae 2,160 29.3 75,299 241 5,826 44.7 
total 7,360 100.0 311,749 100.0 13,043 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1974). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: millet 30,000, corn 
(maize) 3,000, dates 13,000, sweet potatoes and yams 4,000, cowpeas 8,000, livestock (number of live ani- 
mals): cattle 1,800,000, sheep 2,800,000, goats 1,900,000; roundwood 536,000 cu m§; fish catch 25,0004. 
Mining, quarrying: iron ore 8,280,000; copper ore 24,0009. Manufacturing: meat 25,000; oxygen 66,500 cu mf. 
Energy (1973): installed electrical capacity 38,600 kW, production 93,600,000 kWhr (74.3 kWhr per capita). 
Persons economically active (1972): 542,000 (44.4%), unemployed—no data available. 

Price and earnings indexes (1970 = 100) 1971 1972 1973 1974 

consumer price index? 107.6 116.4 124.8 140.4 

Land use (1964): total area 103,070,000 ha (meadows and pastures 38.1%; forested 14.7%; agricultural and 
under permanent cultivation 0.3%; built-on, wasteland, unused but potentially productive 47.0%)f. 


Foreign trade 

Imports (1972): 3,579,100,000 ouguiya (machinery, other than electric 17.7%, of which, mechanical handling 
equipment 4.6%; iron and steel bars 10.3%; road motor vehicles including tractors 10.0%; electrical ma- 
chinery 6.0%; combustible mineral fuels 6.5%; sugar and sugar preparations 6.3%; cereals 4.7%). Major 
import sources: France 41.4%, United States 11.3%, United Kingdom 7.3%, Senegal 7.0%, West Germany 
5.5% re oes 8 e 

Exports (1972): 5,391,900,000 ouguiya (iron ore 73.8%; copper ore 10.2%; gum arabic 2.5%; fish meal prepara- 
tions 1.8%; fish preparations 1.5%). Major export destinations: France 20.2%, United Kingdom 17.8%, Italy 
13.6%, Belgium—Luxembourg 12.5%, Spain 11.3%, Japan 9.1%, West Germany 8.4%, Zaire 1.5%. 


Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads: (1974) length 454 mi, 730 km; (1973) short ton-mi cargo 4,662,000,000, metric ton-km 
cargo 6,806,000,000. Roads (1972): total length 3,784 mi, 6,090 km (paved 347 mi, 558 km; gravel and crushed 
stone 377 mi, 607 km; unimproved 3,060 mi, 4,925 km). Vehicles (1975): passenger cars 7,755, trucks and 
buses 7,343. Merchant marine (1975): vessels (100 gross tons and over) 4, total deadweight tonnage 334. 
Air transport (1974): passenger-mi 67,000,000, passenger-km 108,000,000; short ton-mi cargo 6,400,000, 
metric ton-km cargo 9,300,000; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 16. 

Communications. Daily newspapers (1973): none. Radios (1973): total number of receivers 81,000 (1 per 16 
persons). Television (1973): none. Telephones (1968): 1,300 (1 per 862 persons). 


schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 


314. +1,1208 + 37,049 a 
12 458 3,408 74 
Grin tse age 43 

2 he ~ 309 J 


: no data available. Literacy (1968): total population literate (age 12 and over) 66,459 
erate 55,434 (18.1%), females literate 11,025(3.9%). 

71 (1 per 17,746 persons); (1971) hospital beds 440 (1 per 2,727 persons); (1970) daily 
int ke 2,060 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,300 calories). 
Ouguiya was introduced, replacing the CFA franc (CFA Fr.) at 1 ouguiya to 5 CFA Fr. 
d to 100.0 because of rounding. +€xternal public debt only. §Survey con- 
Includes all economic activities not otherwise specified. 1973. 9For 


in Nouakchott only; excluding rent. sPublic schools only. 
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fabrics and is sometimes mixed with other 
fibres to improve colour in rope. In Mauritius 
most of the island’s production is used by the 
local sugar-sack factory. 

World production in 1968 was about 1,400 
metric tons, mainly produced in Mauritius; 
and only a small amount was exported. Ma- 
jor ref. 7:283b 


Matrritshuis, the royal picture gallery in The 
Hague housed in a palace (1633-44) designed 
by Jacob van Campen and built by Pieter Post 
for Prince John Maurice of Nassau. Opened 
to the public in 1820, the collection is specially 
noted for its Flemish and Dutch painting from 
the 15th to the 17th century. 

-Dutch masters collection 8:544g 


Maurois, Andre, pen name of EMILE HERZOG 
(b. July 26, 1885, Elbeuf, Fr.—d. Oct. 9, 
1967, Paris), an outstanding biographer, also 
a novelist, essayist, and prominent personality 
in French letters for 50 years. Born into the 


Maurois 


Harlingue—H. Roger-Viollet 


family of a wealthy textile manufacturer, he 
came under the formative influence of the 
stimulating French philosopher and teacher 
Alain (Emile Chartier). A liaison officer in the 
British army during World War I, his first lit- 
erary success was a humorous interpretation 
of the English in Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble (1918; The Silence of Colonel Bram- 
ble, 1919). A versatile writer, he worked in 
various genres. His novels depict the crises of 
a limited bourgeois milieu: in Bernard Ques- 
nay (1926), an industrialist facing a strike; and 
in Climats (1928; Whatever Gods May Be, 
1929), the problems of a second marriage. His 
short stories, in the style of the philosophical 
tale, are clever and often touched with the 
fantasy of science fiction, as in La Machine a 
lire les pensées (1937; The Thought-Reading 
Machine, 1938). As a historian he evidenced a 
broad culture in his popular histories: His- 
toire de I’ Angleterre (1937; “The History of 
England”), Les Deux Géants: Histoire des 
Etats-Unis et de TURSS de 1917 a nos jours 
(1962; ‘“‘The Two Giants: The History of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to the Pre- 
sent,” with Louis Aragon writing the Russian 
part). Maurois is best known, however, both 
in France and the English-speaking world, for 
biographies that maintain the narrative inter- 
est of novels without departing from the 
search for truth. Among his most successful 
are those on English and French writers: 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (Ariel, 1923; Eng. trans., 
1924), Lord Byron (Byron, 1930; Eng. trans., 
1930), Victor Hugo (Olympio, 1954; Eng. 
trans., 1956), George Sand (Lélia, 1952; Eng. 
trans., 1953), and Honoré de Balzac (Prome- 
thée, 1965; Prometheus, the Life of Balzac, 
1965). A la Recherche de Marcel Proust 
(1949; The Quest for Proust, 1950) is consid- 
ered by many his finest biography. Maurois 
was less a creator than an intelligent contribu- 
tor to the popularization of subjects taken 
from man’s highest heritage: literature, poli- 
tics, history. He was elected to the Académie 
Francaise in 1938 and made a knight of the 
British Empire in the same year. 
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Mauropus, John (fi. 11th century), Byzan- 
tine scholar and ecclesiastic, and author of a 
number of works, mainly sermons, poems in 
classical metre, letters, a saint’s life, and a 
large collection of canons, or church hymns 
(many unpublished). The chronology of 
Mauropus’ life is uncertain. It is, however, 
clear that he was a private tutor in Constan- 
tinople in the first quarter of the 11th century 
and was at court in Constantine IX’s reign 
(1042-55) at the instance of his friend and 
pupil Michael Psellus, and lectured in the re- 
organized university. At some time he became 
a monk and archbishop of Euchaita in Asia 
Minor. 


Maurras, Charles (b. April 20, 1868, Mar- 
tigues, Provence, France—d. Nov. 16, 1952, 
Tours), writer and political theorist, a major 
intellectual influence in early-20th-century 
Europe whose “integral nationalism” an- 
ticipated some of the ideas of fascism. He was 
born of a Royalist and Catholic family. Dur- 
ing his studies in the Collége de Sacré-Coeur 
at Aix-en-Provence, an illness, in 1880, left 
him permanently stone-deaf, and he took ref- 
uge in books. Having lost the religious faith of 
his parents, he built his own conception of the 
world, aided by the great poets from Homer 
to Frédéric Mistral, as well as the Greek and 
Roman philosophers. 

In 1891, soon after his arrival in Paris, he 
founded, with Jean Moréas, a group of young 
poets opposed to the Symbolists and later 
known as the école romane. They favoured 
classical restraint and clarity over what they 
considered to be the vague, emotional charac- 
ter of Symbolist work. During the same years, 
he elaborated a system of political philoso- 
phy, based on the notions of Greek harmony, 
Roman order, and contemporary positivism. 
After the “Dreyfus affair,” which polar- 
ized French opinion of the right and left, he 
became an ardent monarchist. In June 1899, 
he was one of the founders of L’ Action fran- 
caise, a review devoted to integral national- 
ism, which emphasized the supremacy of the 
state, and advocated the primacy of the inter- 
ests of France in its relations with other na- 
tions. In 1908, with the help of Léon Daudet, 
the review became a daily paper, the organ of 
the royalist party. Over a period of 40 years, 
its causes were often reinforced by public 
demonstrations and riots, spectacular law- 
suits and trials. 

Maurras also acquired a reputation as the 
author of Le Chemin de paradis (1895), philo- 
sophical short stories; Anthinéa (1901), travel 
essays chiefly on Greece; and Les Amants de 
Venise (1902), dealing with the love affair of 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset. Enquéte 
sur la monarchie (1900; “Enquiry Concerning 
Monarchy’) and L’ Avenir de Vlintelligence 
(1905; “The Future of Intelligence’’) give a 
comprehensive view of his political ideas. Af- 
ter World War I, he was still admired in liter- 
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MAURITIUS 

Official name: Mauritius. 

Location: eastern Africa (insular). 

Form of government: parliamentary state. 
Official language: English. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 720 sq mi, 1,865 sq km. 

Population: (1962 census) 681,619; (1970) 
estimate) 811,000. 

Capital: Port Louis. 

Monetary unit: 1 Mauritius rupee (MauRs.) = 
100 cents. 


Demography 

Population (1970 estimate): density 1,126.4 
per sq mi, 434.9 per sq km; urban 44.1%, rural 
55.9%; male 50.17%, female 49.83%; under 
15 41.3%, 15-29 27.5%, 30-44 15.1%, 45-59 10.5%, 60-74 4.7%, 75 and over 1.0%.* 

Vital statistics; (1970)+ births per 1,000 population 27.3, deaths per 1,000 population 7.8, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 19.5; (1965-70) life expectancy at birth 63.2; (1969) major causes of death (per 100,000 
population)t—birth injury, difficult labour, and other anoxic and hypoxic conditions 534.1§; enteritis and 
other diarrheal diseases 144.7; senility without mention of psychosis, ill-defined and unknown causes 134.7; 
cerebrovascular disease 48.1. aks 

Ethnic composition (1970): Indo-Mauritian 69.1%; European, African, and mixed 27.9%; Chinese 3.1%.* 
Religious affiliation (1962): Hindu 48.8%, Roman Catholic 32.1%, Muslim 16.2%, Protestant 1.1%, other 1.8%. 
National accounts BE SI 

Budget (1970-71). Revenue: MauRs. 338,700,000 (import duties 19.8%; income tax 14.9%; internal borrowing 
11.8%; rent of government properties, receipts from public utilities, and services 10.0%; excise duties 9.8%). 
Expenditures: MauRs. 338,700,000 (education 11.8%, health 8.0%, agriculture and forests 7.4%, interest on 
public debt 5.5%, public pensions and gratuities 5.5%, defense and police 4.4%, sanitation and sewerage 
3.9%). Total national debt (1970): MauRs. 333,800,000. Tourism (1969). Receipts from visitors: U.S. $3,000,000. 
Expenditures by nationals abroad: no data available. 

Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1970): U.S. $200,000,000 (U.S. $240 per capita). 
Origin of gross 1962 1969 ass 


domestic product(at_ Vajuein % of labour. %of valuein %of labour % of 


current factor cost): 000,000 total force labour 000,000 total force labour 
MauRs. value force MauRs. value force | 

agriculture, forestry, 174 25.1 70,866 37.8 224 25.3 stele Sen 
hunting, fishing 

mining, quarrying 1 0.1 160 041 1 0.1 5 

manufacturing 115 16.6 27,400 14.6 142 16.0 oe 

construction 52 is 19,834 10.6 46 Die os 

electricity, gas, water 17 2.4 2,276 ee 30 3.4 Be 

transport, storage, 84 124 11,832 6.3 105 11.8 > aieta 
communication 

trade me 10.4 18,802|| 10.0 91 10.3 ; wan 

banking, insurance, 12 1.7 \| oa 18 2.0 aie 
real estate 

ownership of dwellings 55 7.9 BAe 68 at AS 

public administration, 32 4.6 Ree 46 §.2 AOw 
defense 

services 80 wiles) 35,031 18.7 116 13.1 ise Mes 

other ater aon 1,200 0.6 e's atte sible ayaa 

total 694 100.0* 187,401 100.0* 887 1'00:0% aa Bic 


Production (metric tons except as noted, 1969). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing: sugarcane 5,824,000, 
processed green leaf tea 15,353, tobacco 442, milk 22,000, coconuts 18,000,000 nuts, mixed vegetables 
7,715, potatoes 5,761, bananas 11,468, tomatoes 8,566, ginger 1,152, fish 2,632, beef 2,148, cattle 48,000 
head. Manufacturing: sugar 668,553, molasses 166,332, cigarettes 584, aloe fibre 1,294, tea 3,197, soft aerated 
beverages 92,000 hectolitres, beer and stout 36,799 hectolitres, rum 13,358 hectolitres. ne 
Energy: (1 we installed electrical capacity 101,400 kW, (1969) production 130,000,000 kW-hr (163 kW-hr 
per capita). : , 
Persons economically active: (1962) 187,401 (27.5%), (1971) registered unemployed 30,030. 

Price and earnings 

indexes: 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


consumer price index (1963 = 100) 101.8 103.7 106.3 108.3 115.8 118.5 120.3 120.7 
daily earnings index (1966 = 100) ae 3 aes 97:8, 98.1 102.8. 108.8.) sane 


Land use (1969): agricultural and under permanent cultivation 56.0%, forested 31.6%, meadows and pastures 
4.0%, other 8.5%. eer 


Foreign trade Sk 

Imports (1969): MauRs. 376,000,000 (rice 14.6%; chemicals 11.4%, of which, fertilizers, manufactured 4.5%; 
petroleum products 8.3%; wheat flour 6.1%; machinery other than electric 4.9%; electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and appliances 4.0%; road motor vehicles and parts 2.8%, edible vegetable oils 2.6%; iron and 
steel goods 2.5%; fabrics of synthetic fibres and spun glass 2.3%). Major import sources: United Kingdom 
19.8%, Thailand 11.7%, South Africa, 8.3%, Australia 7.2%, France 6.6%, lran 5.3%, West Germany 4.5%, 
Japan 3.9%. 5 AGT a 
Exports (1969): MauRs. 365,200,000 (sugar 89.3%, tea 4.0%, molasses 2.8%). Major export destinations: United 
Kingdom 71.3%, Canada 17.3%, United States 5.0%, South Africa 2.6%, Réunion 0.9%, Malaysia 0.7%, 
Madagascar 0.7%. we ps Re en 


Transport and communication TROVE EE it 

Transport. Railroads (1970): none. Roads (1971): total length 1,100 mi, 1,770 km (paved 990 mi, 1,593 km; 
earth, graded and drained 110 mi, 177 km). Vehicles (1969): passenger cars 12,524, trucks and buses 4,808. 
Merchant marine: no data available. Air transport (1969): inbound passengers 33,160, outbound passengers 
35,095; short tons cargo 567, metric tons cargo 514; (1972) airports with scheduled flights 1. 

Communication. Daily newspapers (1969): total number 9, circulation per 1,000 population 78, total circula- 
tion 64,000. Radios (1969): total number of receivers 81,224 (1 per 9.8 persons). Television (1971): receivers 
20,000 (1 per 41 persons); broadcasting stations 1. Telephones (1971): 18,038 (1 per 45 persons). 


Education and health 4 a f 


Education (1970): schools teachers students student-teacher ratio 
primary (age 5 to 12) 347 4,731 150,402 31.8 ‘ 
secondary (age 12 to 19) 139 1,747 43,969 25.2 

vocational, teacher training 12 64 1,160 18.1 a 
higher 1 40 375 9.4 be 


College graduates (per 100,000 population, 1967) 3. Literacy (1962): Mauritius Island—tot 
(over 12) 249,527 (61.6%), Rodrigues Island—total population literate (over 12) 3,315 (30.6 
Health: (1969) doctors 174 (1 per 4,590 persons); (1969) hospital beds 2,561 (1 per 312 p 
per capita caloric intake 2,300 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,36 


*Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. Excludes Agalega Isl 
Carajos Shoals. {Mauritius Island only. | §Per 100,000 live-born. __|| Trade includ: 
ance, real estate. F Sat oe 


ary quarters as the poet of La Musique intéri- 
eure (1925), the critic of Barbarie et poésie 
(1925), and the memorialist of Au signe de 
Flore (1931). But he lost some of his political 
influence when on Dec. 29, 1926, the Roman 
Catholic Church placed some of his books 
and L’ Action francaise on the Index, thus de- 
priving him of many sympathizers among the 
French clergy. The reason given for the ban 
was the movement’s subordination of religion 
to politics, 

Maufras was received into the Académie 
Francaise in 1938. During the German occu- 
pation in World War II, he became a strong 
supporter of the Pétain government. He was 
arrested in September 1944 and the following 
January was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and excluded from the Académie. In 1952 he 
was released on grounds of health from the 
prison at Clairvaux and entered the St. Sym- 
phorien clinic in Tours. Reconciled with the 
Church, he produced the poems of La Bal- 
ance intérieure (1952) and a book on Le Bien- 
heureux Pie X, sauveur de la France (1953). 

- Action Francaise leadership 7:671la 
-Fascist philosophy of state supremacy 7:183f 


Maurua (Solomon Sea): see Woodlark Is- 
land. 


Maurus, Sylvester, 17th-century Italian 
Aristotelian scholar. 
-Aristotelianism and Scholasticism 1:1160e 


Maurus Servius Honoratus: see Servius. 


Maury, Alfred (1817-92), French physician 
and scholar. 
-dreams from external stimuli 5:1011g 


Maury, Matthew Fontaine (b. Jan. 14, 
1806, Spotsylvania County, Va.—d. Feb. 1, 
1873, Lexington), naval officer, pioneer hy- 
drographer, and one of the founders of 
oceanography. He entered the navy in 1825 as 
a midshipman, circumnavigated the globe 
(1826-30), and in 1836 was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant. In 1839 he was lamed in a 
stagecoach accident, which made him unfit 
for active service. In 1842 he was placed in 
charge of the Depot of Charts and Instru- 
ments, out of which grew the U.S. Naval Ob- 
servatory and Hydrographic Office. To gather 
information on maritime winds and currents, 
Maury distributed to captains specially pre- 
pared logbooks from which he compiled pilot 
charts, enabling ships to shorten the time of 
sea voyages. In 1848 he published maps of the 
main wind fields of the Earth. Maury’s work 
inspired the first international marine confer- 
ence, held in Brussels in 1853. He was U.S. 
representative at the meeting that led to the 
establishment of the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau. Provided with worldwide in- 
formation, Maury was able to produce charts 
of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans. He 
also prepared a profile of the Atlantic seabed, 
which proved the feasibility of laying a trans- 
atlantic telegraph cable. In 1855 he published 
the first modern oceanographic text, The 
Physical Geography of the Sea. In that year 
his Sailing Directions included a section 
recommending that eastbound and westbound 
steamers travel in separate lanes in the North 
Atlantic to prevent collisions. 

On the outbreak of the U.S. Civil War 
(1861-65), Maury returned to Virginia to 
become head of coast, harbour, and river de- 
fenses for the Confederate Navy, for which he 
attempted to develop an electric torpedo. In 
1862 he went to England as a special agent of 
the Confederacy, and at the war’s end to 
Mexico, where the emperor Maximilian made 
him imperial commissioner of immigration so 
that Maury could establish a Confederate 
colony there. In 1866, when the emperor 
abandoned this scheme, Maury went to En- 
gland. He returned to the United States in 

1868 and accepted the professorship of 
meteorology at Virginia Military Institute, a 
post he held until his death. Maury Hall at 
Annapolis, Md., is named in his honour, and 
hs birthday is a school holiday in Virginia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. C.L. Lewis, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury: The Pathfinder of the Seas (1927); F.L. 
Williams, Matthew Fontaine Maury: Scientist of 
the Sea (1963). 

-Atlantic wind and current charts 2:303f 
-hydrologic data compilation 6:83f 

-oceanic ridge discovery 13:472a 


Maurya art, mainly Buddhist in inspiration, 
produced in India during the Maurya dynasty, 
c. 321-185 Bc; the earliest surviving architec- 
oe and sculpture of the historical period in 
ndia. 


“ni 


Sandstone elephant, detail of the abacus of the 
Sarnath lion pillar, Uttar Pradesh, India, Maurya 
school, 3rd century BC; in the Sarnath Museum 
P. Chandra 


Maurya art is best represented by the mono- 
lithic stone pillars, some of which were en- 
graved with edicts of the emperor Asoka (c. 
265-238 Bc) and were set up throughout the 
Delhi-Patna area. Their inverted lotus bell 
capitals supported single or multiple animals 
(lion, horse, elephant, or bull). Like other 
stonework of the Maurya period, the pillars 
were burnished to a high surface lustre that 
has come to be known as the Maurya polish. 

One of the finest examples is the Sarnath pil- 
lar. The abacus of its lotus capital has a relief 
band of animals interspersed with wheels, 
above which are four identical lions addorsed, 
or back to back. The lotus capital and ad- 
dorsed animals motif, the taut modelling of 
the lions, and details such as the stylized treat- 
ment of the manes, all seem to indicate the in- 
fluence of workmanship of the Persian Ach- 
aemenid dynasty, though transformed by the 
Indian artist into his own distinctive idiom. 
The animals on the relief band, in contrast to 
the rather heraldic lions, are depicted with 
considerable sympathetic naturalism. 

The same sense of inner vitality and force is 
evident in the few extant human figures, such 
as the two yaksas (male nature spirits), from 
Patna (in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) and 
the life-size Didarganj yaksi (female nature 
spirit) also from Patna—which not all schol- 
ars date as early as the Maurya period. In any 
case, the Didarganj yaksi is one of the master- 
pieces of Indian art, her full breasts and heavy 
hips expressive of the maternal aspect of the 
Indian ideal of beauty. 

Little remains of ASoka’s great palace at 
Pataliputra (near modern Patna), but it ap- 
parently was a timber structure with sand- 
stone columns not unlike the Achaemenid 
palaces, Other important architectural re- 
mains of the Maurya period include stapa No. 
1 at Sanchi (which was faced with stone in the 
next century) and the rock-cut caves at Bara- 
bar and Nagarjuni (near Gaya, Bihar state). 
The entrance of the Lomas Rsi cave is an imi- 
tation in stone of a wood structure, while the 
cave’s interior is finished with the same high 
polish as the stone sculpture. 
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Other interesting finds of the Maurya period 
include the so-called ring stones, small exqui- 
sitely carved stone disks cut with geometric 
and floral designs, some of which have per- 
forated centres. It has been conjectured that 
the discs were created in connection with a 
mother-goddess cult. 

-stipa and temple construction 17:173d 


Maurya Empire (c. 321-c. 185 Bc), in an- 
cient India, a state centred at Pataliputra 
(modern Patna) on the Ganges River. Under 
its greatest ruler, the Buddhist emperor Asoka 
(reigned c. 265-c. 238 Bc), it dominated most 
of the Subcontinent. Major ref. 9:350e 
-agricultural crops and technology 1:329h 
-Asoka’s military actions and religious 

work 2:20S5c 
-bhumija temple construction 17:178a 
-Buddhism and state ecumenism 3:406h 
-censorship and divine law 3:1083h 
-expansion and Greek source 

verification 6:918b 
-Hinduism’s influence and tendencies 8:911h 
‘imperial growth and culture 1:861g 
-Pataliputra’s history and description 13:1076a 
-philosophical developments 9:315e 
-roadway development in ancient India 15:893f 
-Seleucid withdrawal from India 9:840c 
-Taxila as capital of Empire 17:1083b 
-visual arts’ style and development 17:17le 


Mauser rifle, breech-loading rifle named af- 

ter Paul von Mauser (1838-1914). 

-bolt-action mechanisms and antitank 
development 16:897f 


mausoleum, large and impressive sepulchral 
monument. The word is derived from Mauso- 
lus, ruler of Caria, in whose memory his wid- 
ow Artemisia raised a splendid tomb at Hali- 
carnassus c. 350 Bc. Some remains of this 
monument are now in the British Museum. 
Probably the most ambitious mausoleum is 
the famous white marble Taj Mahal at Agra, 
in India, built by the Mughal emperor Shah 
Jahan for his favourite wife, who died in 1631. 
He originally intended to build another in 
black marble, opposite the Taj Mahal but 
died before work could begin. Other notable 
examples include the mausoleum called Ha- 
drian’s Tomb, now the Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
Rome; that of Frederick William III and 
Queen Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz at 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin; of Napoleon III 
at Farnborough, Hampshire, and of Lenin at 
Moscow. 
-architecture of ancient Greece 19:296a 
-Islamic tomb architecture 9:988c 
-Samanid construction features 3:1138e 
-Taj Mahal gardens, illus., 1: Architecture, Art 
of, Plate I 


Mausoleum of Galla Placidia (c. ap 450), 
building attached to the church of Sta. Croce 
in Ravenna, Italy that is famed for the Early 
Christian style mosaics covering the interior 
walls and ceilings. The structure has tradition- 
ally been designated as the tomb of Galla Pla- 
cidia (q.v.) the sister of the emperor Honorius, 
although most modern scholars hold that it 
originally functioned as a commemorative 
shrine or oratory to St. Lawrence. 

-mosaic work, illus., 12: Mosaic, Plate I 


Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. The monument 
was the tomb of Mausolus, the tyrant of 
Caria in southwestern Asia Minor, and was 
built between 353 and 351 Bc by Mausolus’ 
sister and widow, Artemisia. The architect 
was Pythius (or Pytheos), and the sculptures 
were the work of four leading Greek artists: 
Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares, and Timotheus. 
According to the description of the Roman 
author Pliny the Elder (ap 23-79), the monu- 
ment was almost square, with a total periph- 
ery of 411 feet (125 metres). It was bounded 
by 36 columns, and the top formed a 24-step 
pyramid surmounted by a four-horse marble 
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chariot. Fragments preserved in the British 
Museum include a frieze of battling Greeks 
and Amazons and a statue 10 feet (3 metres) 


oars li 


Reconstruction drawing of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, constructed 353-351 BC, destroyed 
between 11th-15th century AD 


Historical Pictures Service, Chicago 


long, probably of Mausolus. The mausoleum 
was probably destroyed by an earthquake be- 
tween the 11th and the 15th century ap and 
the stones were reused in local buildings. 
-architectural influence on tomb 1:824c 

-visual art of ancient Greece 19:296a 


Mausoleum of Theodoric, tomb built c. 
520 in Ravenna, Italy by the Arian Ostrogoth- 
ic emperor Theodoric. The lower story is a 
decagon, while the upper story is circular and 
roofed with a remarkable monolithic dome 36 
ft (11 m) in diameter made of limestone im- 
ported from Istria. When Ravenna was cap- 
tured by the Catholic Belisarius in 540 the 
bones of Theodoric were scattered and the 
mausoleum converted into the church of Sta. 
Maria della Rotonda. 

-Western Christian visual art 19:346b 


Mausolus (d. 353/352 sc), Persian satrap 
(governor), though virtually an independent 
ruler, of Caria, in southwestern Anatolia, 
from 377/376 to 353/352. He is best known 
from the name of his monumental tomb, the 
so-called Mausoleum—considered one of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World—a 
word now used to designate any large and im- 
posing burial structure. 

By moving his capital from Mylasa in the in- 
terior to Halicarnassus on the coast, Mauso- 
lus indicated that he would attempt to make 
Caria an expansionist power. In 362 he joined 
the revolt of the satraps of Anatolia against 
the Persian king Artaxerxes ITI (ruled 404-359 
or 358) but abandoned the struggle just in 
time to keep from going down in defeat with 
his allies. Thereafter Mausolus was a nearly 
autonomous ruler who absorbed part of 
Lycia, immediately to the southeast, and sev- 
eral Ionian Greek cities northwest of Caria. 
He backed the islands of Rhodes, Cos, and 
Chios (all off the west coast of Anatolia) and 
their allies in their war against Athens (the So- 
cial War of 357-355), and the victory of this 
coalition brought Rhodes and Cos into his 
sphere of influence. 

The planning of his great tomb was begun by 
Mausolus; after his death, Artemisia, who 
was both his sister and his widow, directed the 
construction. Although now a ruin, the tomb 
was an enormous structure surmounted by 
colossal figures of the Carian King and his 
Queen. It was designed by the famous Greek 
architect Pythius and decorated with works 


by the Greek sculptors Scopas, Bryaxis, 
Timotheus, and Leochares. 

-architecture of ancient Greece 19:296a 
-Persian alliance and Mausoleum 1:824b 


Mauss, Marcel (b. May 10, 1872, Epinal, 
Fr.—d. Feb. 10, 1950, Paris), sociologist and 
anthropologist whose contributions include a 
highly original comparative study of the rela- 
tion between forms of exchange and social 
structure. His views on the theory and method 
of ethnology are thought to have influenced a 
number of eminent social scientists, including 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
E.E. Evans-Pritchard, and Melville J. Hersko- 
vits. 

Mauss was the nephew of sociologist Emile 
Durkheim, who contributed much to his intel- 
lectual formation and whom he assisted in the 
preparation of a number of works, notably Le 
Suicide. Mauss also assisted, and eventually 
succeeded, Durkheim as editor of the journal 
L’ Année Sociologique (“The Sociological 
Year’’). In 1902 he began his career as profes- 
sor of primitive religion at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris. He was a founder of 
the Institut d’Ethnologie of the University of 
Paris (1925) and also taught at the Collége de 
France (1931-39). He possessed an ency- 
clopaedic mind familiar with an exceptional 
breadth of ethnographic and linguistic knowl- 
edge. His lectures were described as abound- 
ing in new and productive ideas that inspired 
books and theses, A political activist for many 
years, he supported defendant Alfred Dreyfus 
in his famed court battle, aligned himself with 
the Socialist leader Jean Jaurés, and assisted 
in founding the Socialist daily L’ Humanité 
(1904). 

Although he never did fieldwork, Mauss 
turned the attention of French sociologists, 
philosophers, and psychologists toward eth- 
nology. He took pains to distinguish points of 
view in nonliterate societies, thus preserving 
their freshness and specificity and, at the same 
time, strengthening the link between psy- 
chology and anthropology. Among his earliest 
works is “Essai sur la nature et la fonction du 
sacrifice” (1899; Sacrifice: Its Nature and 
Function, 1964). His most influential work is 
thought to be Essai sur le don (1925; The Gift, 
1954). Concentrating on the forms of .ex- 
change and contract in Melanesia, Polyne- 
sia, and northwestern North America, the 
work explores the religious, legal, economic, 
mythological, and other significant aspects of 
giving, receiving, and repaying. This study 
provides an excellent example of Mauss’s ap- 
proach to method in its concern with a limited 
segment of social phenomena viewed in its 
systematic entirety. Mauss also wrote on mag- 
ic, the concept of self, mourning rites, and 
other topics. Sociologie et anthropologie 
(1950) collects essays he published between 
1904 and 1938. 

-Malinowski’s opposing functional 

theory 11:386g ; 
‘sacrifice distinct from other rituals 15:865f 
-sociological approach to mythology 12:796e 
-structuralist anthropology 1:971h 
-study of sacrificial rites 16:129d 


Mauthner, Fritz (b. Nov. 22, 1849, Horice, 
Bohemia, now in Czechoslovakia—d, June 
29, 1923, Meersburg, in modern West Germa- 
ny), author, theatre critic, and exponent of 
philosophical Skepticism derived from a cri- 
tique of human knowledge. Though his novels 
and popular parodies of German classical po- 
ems brought him moderate literary fame, he 
spent most of the time between 1876 and 1905 
as a theatre critic for Berliner Tageblatt. As a 
philosopher he was preoccupied with the im- 
plications of language. He had read Nietzsche 
and Otto Ludwig’s Shakespeare-Studien, and 
he admired Bismarck for combining a life of 
action with a contempt for words and ideolo- 
gies. Mauthner believed that words have 
pragmatic social value, but because they are 
applied subjectively and are ever changing, 
they represent sense experience only (and that 
imperfectly). Further, words cannot ade- 


quately express concepts, and they necessarily 
misrepresent reality—which is always true. 
Such considerations led Mauthner to philo- 
sophical Skepticism and the postulation of a 
criterion of truth based on personal experi- 
ences shaped by cultural influences. Mauthner 
applied linguistic analysis in both his major 
works: Worterbuch der Philosophie (2 vol., 
1910; “Dictionary of Philosophy”) and Der 
Atheismus und seine Geschichte im Abend- 
lande (4 vol., 1921-23; ‘Atheism and Its His- 
tory in the West”). His Skepticism was not 
new, but his approach to epistemology 
through language was unique. 

-skepticism about language’s 

objectivity 16:833b 


Mauthner’s cell, one of two cells in the 
hindbrains of fishes and tailed amphibians, 
that control motor reflexes in swimming. 

-fish locomotion control 12:990g 

-inhibitory synapses in goldfish 12:974b 


Mauve, Anton (b. Sept. 18, 1838, Zaandam, 
Neth.—d. Feb. 5, 1888, Arnhem), Romantic 
painter who, like his friends Jozef Israéls and 
the three Maris brothers, was profoundly in- 
fluenced by J.-B.-C. Corot and the Barbizon 
school. His work consists largely of land- 
scapes and scenes of rural life in The Nether- 
lands. He settled at The Hague around 1870, 
painting in the neighbouring fishing village of 
Scheveningen. In 1885 he went to live in the 
country at Laren, near Hilversum, where he 
brought together a group of landscape paint- 
ers who came to be known as the “Dutch Bar- 
bizon.” Mauve’s pictures are subdued in col- 
our and close to Corot in their harmonies of 
grays and blues. Major pictures include 
“Cows in Meadow” (Alte Pinakothek, Mu- 
nich) and “Dune Landscape” (Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg). He was an accomplished water- 
colorist. His wife was a cousin of Vincent van 
Gogh, to whom Mauve gave advice about oil 
painting in 1881 and 1882. 

-Van Gogh’s early training 8:232d 


mauyeine, pertaining to the colour mauve, a 
basic violet dye. 
-synthetic dye discovery and 

manufacture 5:1099h 


Mauvissiére, Michel de Castelnau, sieur 
de: see Castelnau, Michel de, sieur de Mau- 
vissiére. 

Mavors (diety): see Mars, 


Mavrokordatos, Aléxandros, Prince (b. 
Feb. 11, 1791, Constantinople, now Istanbul 
—d. Aug. 18, 1865, Aegina, Greece), states- 
man, one of the founders and first political 
leaders of independent Greece. © 

The scion of a Greek Phanariot house (living 
in the Greek quarter of Constantinople) long 
distinguished in the Turkish imperial service, 
Mavrokordatos was secretary (1812-17) to 
Ioannis Karadja, hospodar (prince) of Wa- 
lachia (now in Romania; 1817), and later 
went into exile with his master. In 1821, how- 
ever, Mavrokordatos joined the revolutionar- 
ies who had just rebelled against the Turks; 


Prince Aléxandros Mavrokordatos, aul 
painting by an unknown artist; inthe = 
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despite their suspicions of his Phanariot ori- 
gins, he soon established himself as head of a 
regional government at Missolonghi, in west- 
ern Greece. During December 1821-January 
1822 he presided over the first National As- 
sembly, at Epidaurus, and led in the drafting 
of a constitution. 

Mavrokordatos was elected first president of 
the Hellenic Republic; but the new govern- 
ment exercised little actual power, and he 
soon returned to Missolonghi, where he con- 
ducted a successful defense against the Turks 
(November 1822-January 1823), He repre- 
sented the national government as governor 
general (1823-25) at Missolonghi, receiving 
there Lord Byron, the famous English poet- 
partisan of the Greek cause. He later became 
the principal leader of the pro-English party, 
though he did not approve of the Greek de- 
mand for British protection (June-July 1825). 

Ignored during the presidency of the Russo- 
phile count Ioannis Kapodistrias (1827-31), 
Mavrokordatos was appointed minister of 
finance (1832) and then prime minister (1833) 
under Greece’s first king, Otho. He later 
served as Greek envoy in Munich, Berlin, 
London, and finally Constantinople. Recalled 
from London by the King in February 1841 to 
head the foreign ministry, Mavrokordatos 
was soon charged with the formation of a 
government with himself as minister of the in- 
terior (July 1841); but his reformist adminis- 
tration soon foundered in the face of royal ab- 
solutism, and on Aug. 20, 1841, he was forced 
to resign. After the revolution of 1843 he was 
again prime minister (1844, 1854-55). 


Mavura, also called MANUZzA (fl. mid-17th 
century), installed as the ruler of the great 
Mwene Mutapa empire by the Portuguese. 
His conversion to Christianity enabled the 
Portuguese to extend their commercial influ- 
ence into the African interior from their trad- 
ing base in Mozambique on the East African 
coast. 

Mavura enlisted Portuguese aid in deposing 
his uncle Kapranzine as emperor in 1629, 
Converting to Christianity, he took the name 
Filipe and swore vassalage to the king of Por- 
tugal. In 1631, again with Portuguese assis- 
tance, he decisively defeated his uncle and 
ruled with complete authority as long as he 
lived. During his reign Portugal established 
missionary and trading stations in Central 
Africa for the first time. 


mawali (Arabic: “‘clients”), in the Islamic 
caliphal empire, non-Arab Muslims. In pre-Is- 
lamic Arabia the mawali were freed slaves or 
non-Arab freemen who became clients of 
prominent Arabs and thus secured the protec- 
tion of Arab tribes. The tradition was con- 
tinued by the Umayyad dynasty (661-750); 
considering the caliphal state an Arab tribal 
confederation and proud of the Arabic origins 
of Muhammad, they demanded that the non- 
Arabs of the conquered territories, on conver- 
sion to Islam, attach themselves to Arab 
tribes and forego their former identities. This 
made the mawali a group of second-class citi- 
zens throughout the Umayyad period. De- 
spite Islam’s theoretical assurance of the 
equality of all Muslims, the Arabs remained 
the military aristocracy, while non-Arab con- 
verts were exploited for economic purposes 
and relegated primarily to manual labour, 
especially agriculture. They were allowed ser- 
vice in the army, but only as infantry and ata 
lower rate of pay and booty. The heavy taxes 
on non-Muslims that originally supported the 
Islamic state were forced on the mawadli as the 
empire expanded, as converts increased, and 
as sources of revenue diminished. The Persian 
mawali, who figured importantly as state 
secretaries, chafed at the suppression of their 
language and culture. Their discontent led to 
the period of social strife known as the 
Shu‘ubiyah. In 686-87 the mawali under the 
leadership of al-Mukhtar participated in an 
unsuccessful revolt against the caliphate and 
later supported the heterodox Kharijite sect, 
which favoured total equality in Islam. When 


the ‘Abbasid family began agitating against 
the Damascus government, they gained the 
strong support of the mawali, especially in 
Khorasan, thereby assuring an “Abbasid vic- 
tory over the Umayyads in 749. 

The religious emphasis of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, its transferral of the capital to Bagh- 
dad away from lands predominantly Arab, 
and intertribal strife among the Arabs them- 
selves, served to facilitate the entrance of the 
mawali into the Islamic community on equal 
terms; thus the need for the distinction be- 
tween Arabs and mawali gradually disap- 
peared. 


Ma Ward’ an-Nahr (region, Central Asia): 
see Transoxania. 


Mawardi, al- (d. 1058, Baghdad, now in 
Iraq), Muslim jurist who played an important 
role in formulating orthodox political theory 
as to the nature of the authority of the caliph 
(the titular leader of the Islamic community). 
As a young man he received a sound educa- 
tion in the orthodox spheres of religious 
study. He entered the service of the caliph and 
soon came to be entrusted with the conduct of 
important negotiations with neighbouring 
princes. He was active at a critical time, dur- 
ing which the Buyid amirs, who since 946 had 
subjected the caliphs of Baghdad to their tem- 
poral authority, were weakened by internal 
dissensions and military revolts. The moment 
seemed ripe for an attempt to reassert caliphal 
authority, and al-Mawardi was commissioned 
to write an exposition of the prerogatives of 
the caliph sanctioned by religious law. When 
finished, his Ordinances of Government 
became an influential statement of Muslim 
political theory, but the work was not, as 
some scholars have assumed, an abstract de- 
scription of caliphal authority. Rather it was 
an adjustment of the orthodox ideal of ca- 
liphal power to the realities of the time, in 
which al-Mawardi discussed such subjects as 
the rights, duties, and means of election of the 
caliph. In his attempt to be realistic, al- 
Mawardi made a critical error when, in dis- 
cussing how the caliph was to deal with 
usurpers of provincial governments, men who 
often founded dynasties, he conceded that 
necessity and the importance of protecting the 
public welfare required the caliph to recognize 
such authority acquired by usurpation. 
-religio-political theoretics 9:856b 


mawgoon, type of Burmese historical verse. 
-Burmese literary development 17:234e 


mawla (Islam): see mullah. 


Mawlaik, administrative headquarters of 
Upper Chindwin District (kayaing), Sagaing 
Division (taing), Upper Burma. The town, 
built by the British in the 19th century, is 
pleasantly situated on low cliffs on the west 
bank of the Chindwin River, near the Mani- 
pur (India) border. Latest census 3,042. 
23°38’ N, 94°24' E 

‘map, Burma 3:505 

Mawlana (Safi poet): see Jalal ad-Din ar- 
Rumi. 


mawlana, Muslim religious leader. 
-Muslim religious function 17:130c 


Mawlawiyah, Turkish MevLeviyAH, Muslim 
fraternity of mystics (Sifis), founded in Konya 
(Qonya), Anatolia, by the Persian Safi poet 
Jalal ad-Din ar-Rtimi (died 1273), whose 
popular title mawlanda (Arabic: ‘“‘our master’’) 
gave the order its name. The order, propagat- 
ed throughout Anatolia, controlled Konya 
and environs by the 15th century and in the 
17th century appeared in Istanbul. European 
travellers identified the Mawlawiyah as danc- 
ing (or whirling) dervishes, based on their ob- 
servations of the order’s ritual prayer, dhikr, 
performed spinning on the right foot to the ac- 
companiment of musical instruments. After 
the dissolution of all Safi brotherhoods in 
Turkey by a decree of September 1925, the 
Mawlawis survived in a few monasteries in 


711 mawlid 


Aleppo, Syria, and a scattering of small towns 
in the Middle East. 

‘garb and mystical symbolism 15:638d 
-mystical dance exercise 9:978b 

‘ritual, fine arts, and distribution 9:947e 
‘Rumi's heritage and influence 10:15d 


Mawlay Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan: see Hasan, 
Moulay. 


Mawlay ar-Rashid, 
sultan of Morocco. 
-Moroccan unity and organization 13:161g 


17th-century ‘Alawi 


mawlid, also called MAWLUD and miLAp, in 
Islam, the birthday of a holy figure, especially 
of the Prophet Muhammad (Mawlid an- 
Nabi). 

Muhammad’s birthday, arbitrarily fixed by 
tradition as the 12th day of the month of 
Rabi‘ I, i.e., the day of Muhammad’s death, 
was not celebrated by the masses of Muslim 
faithful until about the 13th century. At the 
end of the 11th century in Egypt, the ruling 
Shii Fatimids (descendants of ‘Ali, the fourth 
caliph, through his wife Fatimah, Muham- 
mad’s daughter) observed four mawlids, those 
of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatimah, and the ruling 
caliph. The festivals, however, were simple 
processions of court Officials, held i in daylight 
hours, that culminated in the recitation of 
three sermons (khutbahs), in the presence of 
the caliph. 

The mawlid celebration organized in 1207 by 
Muzaffar ad-Din Kokbiiriii, brother-in-law of 
the Egyptian sultan Saladin (Salah ad-Din), at 
Irbil, near Mosul (Iraq), is regarded by the 
Sunni, the majority of Muslims, as the first 
mawlid festival. It closely parallels the mod- 
ern mawlid in form. The actual day of 
Muhammad’s birth was preceded by an entire 
month of merrymaking. Musicians, jugglers, 
and assorted entertainers attracted people 
from such neighbouring provinces as Bagh- 
dad, Mesopotamia, and Nasibin (modern 
Nusaybin, Turkey); and Muslim scholars, ju- 
rists, mystics, and poets began arriving as 
much as two months in advance. Two days 
before the formal mawlid a large number of 
camels, sheep, and oxen were sacrificed, and 
on the eve of mawlid a torchlight procession 
passed through the town. On the morning of 
the mawlid, the faithful and the soldiery as- 
sembled in front of a specially erected pulpit 
to hear the sermon. The religious dignitaries 
were then honoured with special robes, and 
all those attending were invited to feast at the 
prince’s expense. 

The mawlid festival quickly spread through- 
out the Muslim world, partly because of a 
contemporary corresponding enthusiasm for 
Stfism (Islamic mysticism), which allowed Is- 
lam to become a personal experience. Even at 
Mecca, where the Prophet’s birthplace and 
tomb had been simply the sites of pious but 
not required pilgrimage, the mawlid celebra- 
tions took hold. Many Muslim theologians 
could not accept the new festivities, branding 
them bid‘ahs, innovations possibly leading 
into sin. 

The mawlid, indeed, betrayed a Christian in- 
fluence, possibly because Muslims had been 
exposed to the Crusader presence in Syria; its 
general form, and such particulars as the 
torchlight procession, were not Muslim in ori- 
gin. Sufi influence also is evident in the recita- 
tion of dhikrs, formula prayers in praise of 
God. The 15th- -century Arab scholar Jalal ad- 
Din as-Suyiti reconciled theory with popular 
practice by labelling the mawlid a bid‘ah hasa- 

nah; i.e., a praiseworthy innovation. He iden- 
tifies the recitations of the Qur’an (Islamic sa- 
cred scripture) and mawlids (panegyric poems 
relating Muhammad’s life and virtues) as the 
essential mawlid celebration, and the fairs, 
processions, and feasting as popular embel- 
lishments, Such modern fundamentalist Mus- 
lims as the Wahhabis still view the festivities 
as idolatrous. 


Mawson 712 


Mawlids, however, continue to be celebrated 
and have been extended to popular saints and 
the founders of Safi brotherhoods. The maw- 
lid poems are also widely popular outside the 
times of regular feasts, being recited in com- 
memoration of deceased relatives. 


Mawson, Sir Douglas (1882-1958), Aus- 
tralian explorer. 
-south magnetic polar expedition 1:962e 


Max, Adolphe (b. Dec. 30, 1869, Brussels— 
d. Nov. 6, 1939, Brussels), Belgian Liberal 
statesman who as burgomaster (mayor) of 
Brussels at the beginning of World War I 
gained international fame for his resistance to 
the German occupation. 


Max 
© ACL. Brussels 


Max held office in the governments of Bra- 
bant and Brussels from 1896 and between 
1903 and 1909 worked as a journalist. Elected 
burgomaster of Brussels in 1909, he refused to 
serve under the German occupation begun in 
August 1914, and he worked to reduce taxes 
and requisitions imposed by the Germans. 
Demanding complete freedom of action, he 
formed a national committee to provide sup- 
plies to the Belgian population. 

Max was arrested by the Germans in Sep- 
tember 1914 and imprisoned at Namur before 
being sent to Germany for the duration of the 
war. Shortly after his celebrated return to 
Brussels in November 1918, he was appointed 
minister of state and was elected to the cham- 
ber of representatives the following year. He 
remained as burgomaster of Brussels until his 
death in 1939, 


Maxakali, linguistically related group of 
South American Indian peoples: the Max- 
akali, Macuni, Kumanaxo, Kapoxo, Pafiame, 
and Monoxo. Their languages belong to the 
Macro-Ge group. All were traditionally 
agriculturists. Families lived in individual huts 
thatched with palm fronds. The Maxakali and 
the Macuni farmed the hills near the eastern 
borders of the Brazilian states of Minas 
Gerais and Bahia. The others lived in the 
nearby valleys of the Jequitinhonha, Aracuai, 
and Mucuri rivers. In the 1930s, few of them 
remained, 


Maxambamba (Brazil): see Nova Iguacu. 


Max and Moritz, 19th-century German 

comic strip by William Busch. 

-characters’ behaviour significance 3:919f; 
illus. 


Maxburg, royal residence, Munich, built in 
1590 by Duke William V; only one tower re- 
mains and a modern steel and concrete build- 
ing now stands in its place. 

-Munich’s architectural history 12:617g 


Maxentius, Basilica of, also called BAsILI- 
CA OF CONSTANTINE, large, roofed hall in 
Rome, begun by Maxentius and finished by 
Constantine c. Ap 313. The greatest of the Ro- 
man basilicas, this huge building covered 
7,000 square yards (5,600 square metres) and 
included a central nave that was 265 feet (80 
metres) long and 83 feet (25 metres) wide. It 


followed in construction and plan the great 
hall of the Roman baths. The vaults over the 
bays on the north side are still to be seen over- 
hanging without support, a striking testimony 
to the marvelous cohesion and enduring 
strength of Roman concrete construction. 
-construction and characteristics 19:303g; 
illus. 304 
-construction and history 15:1077h; map 1072 


Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius (d. 
AD 312), Roman emperor from 306 to 312. 
His father, the emperor Maximian, abdicated 
with Diocletian in 305. In the new tetrarchy 
(two Augusti with a Caesar under each) that 
was set up after these abdications, Maxentius 
was passed over in favour of Flavius Valerius 
Severus, who was made a Caesar, and then, in 
306, an Augustus. But discontent with the 
policies of Severus at Rome caused Maxentius 
io Me proclaimed Augustus there on Oct. 28, 
306. 

Maximian, recalled to the throne to support 
Maxentius, defeated and killed Severus in 307. 
Shortly thereafter, however, father and son 
quarrelled, and Maximian sought refuge with 
Constantine, who had been designated an 
Augustus by Maximian. Maxentius at first 
controlled Italy, Spain, and Africa, but in 308 
the vicar of Africa, Lucius Domitius Alexan- 
der, revolted and proclaimed himself Augus- 
tus. Two years later Constantine annexed 
Spain. Africa was recovered by Maxentius in 
311, but he was killed by Constantine at the 
Battle of the Milvian Bridge in 312. 

Because the sources from this period reflect 
the propaganda of Constantine, they repre- 
sent Maxentius as a brutal tyrant, although in 
actuality he stopped the persecution of the 
Christians. He built a huge basilica, which 
Constantine renamed after himself, and a tem- 
ple to his son Romulus in the Roman Forum. 
-civil war involvement and defeat 5:71h 
-Constantine’s struggle for power 15:1126a 


maxilla: see jaws; jaws, invertebrate. 


Maxillaria, a genus of more than 300 species 
of tropical American orchids, family Or- 
chidaceae, that grow on other plants or on 
soil at high altitudes. Some species are less 
than five centimetres (two inches) tall, but 


Maxillaria houteana 
Walter Chandoha 


others may grow to nearly a metre. Pseudo- 
bulbs (bulblike stem bases) vary in position, 
shape, and size, depending on the species, but 
usually are flattened and spaced along a 
creeping underground stem. The leaves are 
thick and leathery. Most species bear a single 
flower or a cluster of several flowers. 
-pseudopollen as bee attractant 13:652e 


maxillary gland, in certain crustaceans, one 
of a pair of excretory organs that open at the 
base segments of the maxillae. See coxal 
gland. 


maxillary nerve, in human anatomy, a divi- 
sion of the trigeminal (fifth cranial) nerve that 
supplies many structures in the head, includ- 
ing the skin of the lower eyelid and upper lip, 


the roof of the mouth, and the teeth and gums 

of the upper jaw. 

-anatomic relationships and functions 
12:1019b; illus. 1017 


maxillary sinuses, in anatomy, paired cavi- 
ties in the upper jawbones located behind the 
nose and between the eyes and teeth. 
-development and structure 16:807b 


maxilliped, in biology, one of a pair of ar- 
thropod appendages modified for locomotion 
or feeding. 
‘crustacean anatomy 5:314g; illus. 
-decapod larva and adult forms 5:543e; 

illus. 544 


Maxim, Hiram Percy (b. Sept. 2, 1869, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—d. Feb. 17, 1936, La Junta, 
Colo.), inventor and manufacturer known 
especially for the ““Maxim silencer” gun at- 
tachment. Son and nephew of famous inven- 
tors, he graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at 16 and by 1890 was su- 
perintendent of the American Projectile Com- 
pany plant at Lynn, Mass, While bicycling 
from Salem to Lynn, he conceived the idea for 
a gasoline-powered tricycle, which he built by 
1895, leading to his employment by the Pope 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn. 
There he supervised production of the vehicle 
and also designed an electric automobile, the 
Columbia, which the company manufactured 
for several years. 

His efforts to improve the gasoline-powered 
automobile led to research on the exhaust 
muffler, which in turn brought the discovery 
of the principle that made possible the famous 
“silencer.” This invention brought him fame, 
and even notoriety, as editors, writers, and the 
general public mistakenly assumed that the 
device could be attached to the pistols of 
criminals; in actuality, it was usable only on a 
sealed-breech rifle and never found wide de- 
mand. The ensuing furor led to its prohibition 
in many states in the U.S. and in several other 
countries and caused Maxim to stop manufac- 
ture in 1930. He adapted the principle to 
mufflers, safety valves, air compressors and 
blowers, and other devices. 

In his later years Maxim became a champion 
of the rights of amateur radio operators and 
was instrumental in opening shortwave and 
ultra-shortwave radio to them. 


Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (b. Feb. 5, 
1840, Sangerville, Maine—d. Nov. 24, 1916, 
London), prolific inventor best known for the 
Maxim machine gun. The eldest son of a 
farmer who was a locally notable mechanic, 
he was apprenticed at 14 to a carriage maker. 
Exhibiting an early genius for invention, he 
obtained his first patent in 1866, for a hair- 
curling iron. His iron was followed by a device 
for generating illuminating gas and a locomo- 
tive headlight; in 1878 he was hired as chief 
engineer of the United States Electric Lighting 
Company, the first such company in the U.S. 
In that post he produced a basic invention, a 
method of manufacturing carbon filaments so 
that the filament was evenly coated with car- 
bon. In 1881 he exhibited an electric pressure 
regulator at the Paris Exposition. His interest 
in the problem of automatic weapons led him 
to settle in London, where in 1884 he pro- 
duced the first satisfactory fully automatic 
machine gun, employing the recoil of the bar- 
rel for ejecting the spent cartridges and re- 
loading the chamber. To improve its efficien- 
cy, he developed his own smokeless powder, 
cordite. Within a few years every army was 
equipped with Maxim guns or adaptations. 
In the 1890s Maxim experimented with air- 
planes, producing one powered by a light 
steam engine that successfully rose from the 
ground; he recognized that the real solution 
to flight was the internal-combustion engine 
but did not attempt to develop it. His hun- 
dreds of patents in the United States and 
Great Britain included a mousetrap, an auto- 
matic sprinkling system, an automatic steam- 
powered water pump, vacuum pumps, engine 
governors, and gas motors. vel Soe 


= 


His own Maxim Gun Company, founded in 
1884, was later absorbed into Vickers, Ltd., of 
which he became a director. In 1900 he 
became a naturalized British subject and in 
1901 was knighted by Queen Victoria. 
-aircraft design and steam power 7:385d 
-machine gun design and operation 16:898¢g 
‘machine guns in weapons history 19:688f 


Maxim, Hudson (b. Feb. 3, 1853, Orneville, 
Maine—d. May 6, 1927, Landing Post Office, 
N.J.), inventor of explosives extensively used 
in World War I. His study of chemistry at 
Wesleyan Seminary in Kent’s Hill, Maine, led 
to a hypothesis concerning the compound na- 
ture of atoms not unlike the atomic theory 
later accepted. In 1888, as a member of the 
gun and ammunition company founded by his 
brother, Hiram, he, experimented with explo- 
sives and in 1890 built a dynamite and powder 
factory at Maxim, N.J. There, with R.C. 
Schupphaus, he developed the Maxim- 
Schupphaus smokeless powder, the first in the 
U.S. and the first adopted by the U.S. govern- 
ment. He next invented a smokeless cannon 
powder, with cylindrical grains so perforated 
that it burned more rapidly, which was widely 
used during World War I. In 1897 he sold his 
factory and patents to E.J. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company but remained with them 
as consulting engineer until his death. 

Maxim invented maximite, a high explosive 
bursting powder 50 percent more powerful 
than dynamite, which, when placed in 
torpedoes, resisted the shock of firing and the 
still greater shock of piercing armour plate 
without bursting. This powder was then set 
off by a delayed-action detonating fuse, also 
Maxim’s invention. Later, he perfected a new 
smokeless powder, called stabillite because of 
its high stability, and motorite, a self-combus- 
tive substance to propel torpedoes. 

During World War I Maxim served as chair- 
man of the committee on ordnance and explo- 
sives of the naval consulting board and donat- 
ed several inventions to the government. 


maxima and minima, in mathematics, the 
problem of locating the points at which the 
largest and smallest values of a function oc- 
cur. There are both absolute and relative (or 
local) maxima and minima. At a relative max- 
ima, the value of the function is larger than its 
value at immediately adjacent points, while at 
an absolute maxima, the value of the function 
is larger than its value at any other point in 
the interval of interest. At relative maxima in- 
side the interval, if the function is smooth 
rather than peaked, then at this point the 
function has stopped increasing and is getting 
ready to decrease, and so its rate of change, or 
derivative (qg.v.), at this point is zero. The 
derivative may be zero at a point, however, 
without the point being a maximum or mini- 
mum, as in the case for the function x? at 
x = 0. One way to determine this is by going 
back to the original definition and finding the 
value of the function at immediately adjacent 
points. For example, the function x° — 3x has 
its derivative equal to 3x? — 3, which equals 0 
when x is +1. By testing nearby points, such 
as 0.9 and 1.1, the function is seen to have a 
relative minimum when x is 1, and, similarly, 
a relative maximum when x is —1. There is 
also a second-derivative test stating that if the 
derivative of a function is zero at a point, then 
the function will have a relative maximum or 
minimum if the second derivative at that point 
is less than or greater than 0, respectively, the 
test failing if it equals 0. Relative maxima can 
also occur at points at which the derivative 
fails to exist, and these points must also be 
tested. The theory of maxima and minima (or 
extrema, as both together are called) applies 
to practical problems of optimization such as 
finding the dimensions for a can that will hold 
the maximum volume for a given amount of 
material used in its construction. Locating the 
extreme points also aids in graphing functions. 
-Fermat degrees of curvature 7:235c 

-real analysis principles 1:781h 


_ :topological group theory 18:497c 


maxime, a peculiarly French form of epi- 
gram (a short poem ending in a witty or in- 
genious turn of thought) aiming at concise and 
biting observations of society and human na- 
ture. It was cultivated especially by the 17th- 
century French writer La Rochefoucauld: 
“We give nothing more generously than ad- 
vice.” “An intelligent man would often find 
himself in difficulties without the society of 
fools.” 

-La Rochefoucauld’s development of 

form 10:682b 


Maximes, full title REFLEXIONS OU SENTENCES 
ET MAXIMES MORALES (1665; “Moral Reflec- 
tions and Maxims’), a collection of cynical 
epigrams about human nature by Francois, 
duc de La Rochefoucauld, in which love, 
friendship, and generosity are usually revealed 
as disguised self-interest. La Rochefoucauld 
revised and enlarged the collection in four 
subsequent editions (not counting an unau- 
thorized edition in 1664). 

Some of the maxims obtain their effect by 
contrasting word order in two connected 
clauses: “We always like those who admire 
us, and we never like those whom we admire.” 
Another frequent device of the maxims is to 
startle the reader by ironic endings: “We sel- 
dom find such sensible men as those who 
agree with us.” Often, the maxims are 
straightforward analyses that pierce to the 
heart of human conduct: “We would often be 
ashamed of our best actions if the world could 
see the motives that produce them.” Perhaps 
the best known maxim is: “Hypocrisy is the 
homage that vice pays to virtue.” 

‘origin and development 10:682h 
style and theme 10:1156c 


Maximian, in full MARCUS AURELIUS VALERI- 
US MAXIMIANUS (b. Sirmium, Pannonia [mod- 
ern Sremska Mitrovica, Yugos.]—d. ap 310), 
Roman emperor with Diocletian from ap 286 
to 305. Born of humble parents, he rose in the 
army, on the basis of his military skill, to 
become a trusted officer and friend of the em- 
peror Diocletian, who made him caesar in 285 
and augustus the following year. Maximian 
thus became in theory the colleague of Diocle- 
tian, but his role was always subordinate. -As- 
signed the government of the West, Maximian 
failed to suppress revolts in Gaul and Britain; 
Constantius Chlorus, appointed caesar under 
Maximian in 293, took charge of these areas 
while Maximian continued to govern Italy, 
Spain, and Africa. Although long viewed by 
Christians as a persecutor of their religion, 
Maximian seems to have done no more than 
obediently execute in his part of the empire 
the first edict of Diocletian, which ordered the 
burning of the Scriptures and the closing of 
the churches. On May 1, 305, the same day 
that Diocletian abdicated at Nicomedia, Max- 
imian abdicated, evidently reluctantly, at Mi- 
lan. As the new tetrarchy (two augusti with a 
caesar under each) that succeeded them began 
to break down, Maximian reclaimed the 
throne to support his son Maxentius’ claim to 
be caesar. Persuaded to abdicate once more 
by Diocletian in 308, he lived at the court of 
Constantine, who had recently married his 
daughter Fausta. Maximian died, either by 
murder or suicide, shortly after the subjuga- 
tion of a revolt raised by him against Constan- 
tine. 

-Bagaudae revolt suppression 7:962a 
-Diocletian’s imperial power division 5:805g 
-Diocletian’s tetrarchy for unity 15:1124f 
overthrow by son and death 5:71d 


Maximian, throne of, ornamented Byzan- 
tine ivory throne of the archbishop of Raven- 
na (546-56). 


_-Byzantine ivory carvings 19:329b; illus. 328 


Maximian of Pola, 6th-century bishop of 
Ravenna, 
-power of archbishop’s office 15:534a 


~Maximianus, Gaius Galerius Valerius: 


see Galerius. 
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Maximilian, in full FERDINAND MAXIMILIAN 
JOSEPH (b. July 6, 1832 Vienna—d. June 19, 
1867, near Querétaro, Mex.), archduke of 
Austria and the emperor of Mexico, a man 
whose naive liberalism proved unequal to the 
international intrigues that had put him on the 
throne and to the brutal struggles within Mex- 
ico that led to his execution. The younger 
brother of Emperor Francis Joseph I, he 
served as a rear admiral in the Austrian Navy 
and as governor general of the Lombardo- 


Maximilian 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Venetian kingdom. In 1863 he accepted the 
offer of the Mexican throne, falsely believing 
that the Mexican people had voted him their 
king; in fact, the offer was the result of a 
scheme between conservative Mexicans, who 
wished to overturn the liberal government of 
Pres. Benito Juarez, and the French emperor 
Napoleon III, who wanted to collect a debt 
from Mexico and further his imperialistic am- 
bitions there. Backed by a pledge of support 
from the French Army, Maximilian sailed for 
Mexico with his wife Carlota, daughter of 
Belgium’s Leopold I. 

Crowned emperor on June 10, 1864, Max- 
imilian intended to rule the Mexican people 
with paternal benevolence, viewing himself as 
the protector of the Indian peasants. He 
upheld Juarez’ sweeping reform laws (to the 
indignation of the landed proprietors), he de- 
termined to abolish peonage, and he antago- 
nized the Roman Catholic hierarchy by refus- 
ing to restore vast church holdings confiscated 
by Juarez. The Mexican treasury was so bare, 
however, that he had to use his own inherited 
income for daily expenses. 

Maximilian’s liberal plans were doomed, In 
1865 the American Civil War had ended and 
the United States demanded the withdrawal 
of French troops, whose presence was a viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Carlota rushed 
to Europe to seek aid for her husband from 
Napoleon III and Pope Piux IX, only to suffer 
a profound emotional collapse when her 
efforts failed. She never recovered from her 
breakdown and spent the remaining 60 years 
of her life in a Belgian chateau. 

The French forces withdrew in March 1867, 
and Juarez and his army moved back into 
Mexico City. Refusing to abdicate, feeling 
that he could not honorably desert “his peo- 
ple,” Maximilian was made supreme com- 
mander of the imperialistic army. At Queréta- 
ro, Maximilian’s small force was surrounded, 
starved, and finally betrayed into capitulation 
(May 15, 1867). Even though Victor Hugo, 
Garibaldi, and many of the crowned heads of 
Europe petitioned Juarez to save Maximil- 
ian’s life, he was executed on a hill outside 
Querétaro the following month. 

-European intervention in Mexico 6:1109d 
-Francis Joseph’s family ties 7:687h 
-French Mexican empire role and fate 10:282e 
-Mexico City development role 12:90g 
-Napoleon III’s Mexican empire role 12:82c 


Maximilian I, Emperor 11:716 (b. March 
22, 1459, Wiener Neustadt, Austria—d. Jan. 
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12, 1519, Wels), German king and Holy Ro- 
man emperor, was one of the most important 
European sovereigns of his period and made 
his family, the Habsburgs, dominant in 16th- 
century Europe. 

Abstract of text biography. Maximilian ac- 
quired by marriage Burgundian lands in the 
Netherlands and France in 1477. He defended 
them from the French king for many years 
and by treaty in 1491 secured the Bohemian 
and Hungarian successions for the Habs- 
burgs. Over the years he built a complex sys- 
tem of alliances, greatly strengthening his 
dynasty’s position in Europe. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Amsterdam’s support of the monarchy 1:712b 
-Bohemian and Hungarian succession 14:642e 
-Charles V kinship and power extension 4:48f 
-diplomatic and military goals 6:1082e 
-Diirer’s service as artist 5:1087e 

-Fugger family’s financial support 7:767f 
-Habsburg marriage gambits 8:531h; table 
-Hungarian succession negotiations 9:33f 
-Italian wars and Habsburg expansion 8:87c 
‘Ludovico Sforza’s alliance and war 16:612g 
-political and military career 2:453c 
-succession struggle and election 8:84g 

-Swiss policy and Swabian war defeat 17:882a 


Maximilian I (b. April 17, 1573, Munich— 
d. Sept. 27, 1651, Ingolstadt, now in West 
Germany), duke of Bavaria from 1597 and 
elector from 1623, who was one of the most 
effective champions of the Catholic side dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). 

After a strict Jesuit education, Maximilian 
succeeded to the ducal throne on his father’s 
abdication in 1597. Bavaria, debt-ridden and 
ill-administered, was soon restored to solven- 
cy and sound government by the energetic 
young duke. He revised the law code, built an 
effective army, and tightened control over his 
lands and the church. To counteract the newly 
created Protestant Union, Maximilian formed 
the defensive Catholic League in February 
1610. His Catholic faith did not prevent him 
from being a rival of the Habsburgs; yet after 
reorganizing the league to curb that dynasty’s 
power, he came to the aid of Austria in 1619, 
defeating the Bohemians and their Protestant 
king Frederick (the Palatine elector Frederick 
V) in 1620. Austria had promised Maximilian 
the Palatine electorship and territories, and 
from 1622-23, the duke’s general, Johann 
Tserclaes von Tilly, conquered both the Up- 
per and Rhenish Palatinates and the elector- 
ship for Maximilian, whose army then drove 
the Danes from northern Germany (1626). 


Maximilian |, duke of Bavaria, detail from 
a portrait by Nikolaus Prugger 

in the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, 
Munich 


By courtesy of the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich 


Maximilian’s position as leader of the Catho- 
lic coalition became threatened, however, by 
the creation of an independent imperial army 
under Albrecht von Wallenstein. The elector 
forced the general’s dismissal (1630) and the 
disbanding of his army; but with Sweden’s en- 
try into the conflict, Wallenstein was reinstat- 
ed. Maximilian then engineered Wallenstein’s 
downfall in 1634. Bavaria fell to the Swedes 


(1632), but was liberated again after the Bat- 
tle of Nodrdlingen (1634); and Maximilian, 
now reasonably secure, was content to defend 
his realm. Defeated by France and Sweden, he 
concluded a separate armistice (1647). By the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) Maximilian kept 
the electorship and the Upper Palatinate, re- 
storing only the Rhenish lands to Frederick 
V’s heir. 
-defeat, negotiations, and flight 18:777e 
-Ferdinand I1’s politico-military alliance 7:231f 
-Louis XI’s Burgundian campaign 

opposition 11:121d 
-Munich’s expansion and cultural 

growth 12:617c 
-Thirty Years’ War role 18:338c 


Maximilian I, elector of Bavaria as MAx- 
IMILIAN Iv JOSEPH (b. May 27, 1756, Mann- 
heim, now in West Germany—d. Oct. 13, 
1825, Munich), first Wittelsbach king of Ba- 
varia (1806-25), whose alliance with Napo- 
leon gained him a monarch’s crown and en- 
abled him to turn the scattered, poorly admin- 
istered Bavarian holdings into a consolidated, 
modern state. 


Maximilian |, king of Bavaria, minature by an unknown 
artist; in the Gemaldegalerie, Dresden, E.Ger. 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Kunstsammiungen, Dresden, E.Ger.; 
photograph, Deutsche Fotothek Dresden 


Maximilian Joseph, the second son of Prince 
Frederick Michael of Palatinate-Zweibriicken, 
served in the French regiment of Alsace from 
1777 to the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, developing the affinity for France that he 
was to retain for the rest of his life. In 1795, 
when he succeeded his older brother as duke 
of Zweibriicken, France was already in 
possession of the duchy; but on the death of 
the elector Charles Theodore of Bavaria and 
the Palatinate in 1799, Maximilian Joseph in- 
herited all of the Wittelsbach territories. 
Widely scattered and ill-administered, most of 
them were occupied by Austria. With his able 
minister Maximilian, Graf von Montgelas, the 
new elector was to make Bavaria into an effi- 
cient, liberal state. 

Forced by Austrian pressure to enter the war 
against France (1799), Maximilian Joseph 
signed a separate peace in 1801, which, 
though formalizing the loss of his lands west 
of the Rhine, guaranteed compensation else- 
where. Distrustful of Austria, which tried re- 
peatedly to annex Bavarian territories, the 
elector remained faithful to his French al- 
liance for more than a decade. In 1803, he re- 
ceived Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augs- 
burg, and other lands. In 1805, Ansbach was 
added, and on Jan. 1, 1806, the elector 
crowned himself king of Bavaria as Maximil- 
ian I. Bavaria’s membership in the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine—the league of German 
princes sponsored by Napoleon—and contri- 
butions to the French war effort against 
Austria (1805), Prussia and Russia (1806-07), 
and, again, Austria (1809), led to the acquisi- 
tion of most of Western Austria. Thirty thou- 
sand men of the Bavarian contingent fought 
with Napoleon in Russia, but after the French 
defeat there Maximilian entered into an al- 
liance with Austria in return for a guarantee 
of the integrity of his kingdom. After return- 
ing Western Austria in 1814 and 1816, Ba- 
varia received sizable territories on the west 
bank of the Rhine. 


With the restoration of peace (1815), Max- 
imilian reorganized his administration. He dis- 
missed Montgelas (1817) largely on the insis- 
tence of his son, the future Louis I; and the 
kingdom, which already had received a liberal 
constitution in 1808, was granted a new char- 
ter in 1818, providing for a bicameral parlia- 
ment. These measures made Bavaria one of 
Germany’s most liberal states during the last 
years of Maximilian’s reign. 

‘political and cultural reforms 2:774g 


Maximilian II (b. July 31, 1527, Vienna—d. 
Oct. 12, 1576, Regensburg, now in West Ger- 
many), Holy Roman emperor from 1564, 
whose liberal religious policies permitted an 
interval of peace between Catholics and 
Protestants in Germany after the first strug- 
gles of the Reformation. A Humanist and pa- 
tron of the arts, he largely failed to achieve his 
political goals, both at home and abroad. 

Maximilian, the eldest son of the future em- 
peror Ferdinand I and the nephew of the em- 
peror Charles V, received his education in 
Spain. In a dispute over the Habsburg succes- 
sion order, he was at first placed behind 
Charles V’s son Philip (the future Philip I of 
Spain), but, by a 1553 agreement, he dis- 
placed Philip as heir to the empire and re- 
mained hostile to the Spanish branch of the 
Habsburgs. 

Maximilian’s sympathies for Lutheranism, 
formed in his youth, eventually caused suffi- 
cient scandal in Habsburg circles for his father 
to threaten him with exclusion from the 
succession in 1559. Henceforth, although he 
paid lip service to Catholicism, he remained 
basically a Humanist Christian who favoured 
compromise between the rival confessions. 

Already Bohemian king (from September 
1562) and king of the Romans, or successor- 
designate to the empire (from November 
1562), Maximilian became Hungarian king in 
1563 and succeeded to the imperial throne in 
1564. His refusal to invest Protestant adminis- 
trators of bishoprics with their imperial fiefs 
disappointed the hopes of Germany’s Protes- 
tant princes. Yet he proved his personal liber- 
alism by respecting the religious liberty of the 
Austrian (1568) and Bohemian (1575) nobility 
and working for the reform of the Catholic 
Church. His efforts to gain the right of mar- 
riage for priests failed, largely because of the 
opposition of Spain at the Vatican. 

In the Netherlands, Maximilian advised 
compromise between Catholics and Protes- 
tants but was again frustrated by Spanish in- 
transigence. After fighting an unsuccessful 
campaign against the Turks, who remained a 
threat to the empire, he was compelled by a 
peace concluded in 1568 to continue to pay 
tribute to the sultan. His proposed army re- 
form of 1570, by which the emperor would 
have controlled the army and would have had 
to grant his consent before foreign powers 
could recruit on German soil, was defeated by 
Germany’s Protestant princes, who suspected 
an attempt to prevent them from assisting co- 
religionists abroad and were less willing to 
grant greater powers to the emperor. 

Maximilian’s religious neutrality was largely 


Maximilian Il, Holy Roman emperor, 
detail from an engraving, c. 1575 


By courtesy of Bild-Archiv, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 1s 


a policy of political expediency in maintaining 
peace in the empire. Yet, although he pre- 
served the right of his subjects to worship ac- 
cording to their beliefs, he succeeded in few of 
his political aims. 
‘Bohemian rule and conflicts 2:1191c 
-diplomatic and military ambitions 6:1088d 
-Hapsburg religious policy 2:454c 
-Hungarian rule and Military Frontier 9:34c 
‘imperial succession of Habsburgs, table 

1 8:531 
-Reformed Church toleration 

guarantee 15:559c 


Maximilian II (b. Nov. 28, 1811, Munich— 
d. March 10, 1864, Munich), king of Bavaria 
from 1848 to 1864, whose attempt to create a 
“third force” in German affairs by an alliance 
of smaller states led by Bavaria, foundered on 
the opposition of the two dominant states, 
Prussia and Austria, and of the German par- 
liament. 

Maximilian, the eldest son of King Louis I 
and Therese of Saxe-Hildburghausen, re- 
ceived a thorough education at Gottingen and 
Berlin. He inclined to intellectual pursuits for 
the rest of his life, surrounding himself with 
scholars and artists, most notable among 
them the historian Leopold von Ranke. 

With the abdication of his father (March 
1848), Maximilian succeeded to the throne at 
a time of revolutionary fervour throughout 
Germany. His proposal of a triad, a league of 
smaller territories as a counterweight to the 
two large conservative German states, was 
opposed not only by Austria and Prussia, but 
by the Frankfurt National Assembly, whose 
efforts were directed toward a single, unified 
German state. Although Prussia aided Ba- 
varia in the suppression of a revolt in the 
Palatinate (1849), Maximilian refused an al- 
liance with the northern power. In fact, with 
the elevation of Ludwig von der Pfordten to 
the post of chief minister (1849), Bavaria as- 
sumed a pro-Austrian stance. 

On’ his accession, the King liberalized 
Bavarian life through the introduction of free- 
dom of the press and ministerial responsibili- 
ty, although he preferred to leave politics in 
the hands of his ministers. He made Munich a 
centre of Germany’s intellectual and artistic 
life, calling many notable scholars to the 
Bavarian. capital. Departments of the sciences, 
technology, and history were established at 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences and re- 
search projects initiated. The King kept in 
close personal touch with his intellectual ac- 


quaintances, the latter even occasionally serv- . 


ing as advisers on policy matters. 


Maximilian Il, king of Bavaria, detail from 
an engraving, 1859 


By courtesy of the trustees of.the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


Maximilian wholeheartedly backed the 
hereditary prince Frederick of Augustenburg 
in the long-standing dispute over the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, which again erupt- 
ed in the early 1860s between Denmark and 


Prussia. His aggressive stand was not support- 


ed by the other European powers. He died, 


- however, before the German states were able 


to settle ‘the issue by force. 
-Munich’s physical and cultural 


growth 12:618c. 5 


«Prussian. Paaeeisipd and reform 2:774¢g . 
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Maximilian If Emanuel (b. July 11, 1662, 
Munich—d. Feb. 26, 1726, Munich), elector 
of Bavaria from 1679 and an able soldier 
whose quest for dynastic aggrandizement led 
him into a series of wars, first as an ally of the 
House of Habsburg, later against it, an enmi- 
ty that nearly cost him his holdings. 

Maximilian Emanuel, the son of the elector 
Ferdinand Maria, came of age in 1680 and 
three years later joined Austria in its war 
against the Turks. The capture of Belgrade 
(1688) made his reputation. During the War 
of the Grand Alliance (1689-97), a coalition 
of most European powers against Louis XIV 
of France, he once again ranged himself on 
the Habsburgs’ side, and was appointed gov- 
ernor of the Spanish Netherlands (1692). 
Through his marriage to the emperor Leopold 
I’s daughter Maria Antonia (died 1692), Max- 
imilian Emanuel exercised some claim to the 
Habsburg succession; and his son, Joseph 
Ferdinand, was expected to inherit most of 
the Spanish possessions. After Joseph Ferdi- 
nand’s death in 1699 destroyed such hopes, 
Maximilian Emanuel for a number of years 
still hoped to retain the Spanish Netherlands, 
but his efforts were to remain futile. Although 
his marriage to Teresa Kunigunda Sobieska 
(1694) opened the possibility of the Polish 
succession after the death of John III (Jan So- 
bieski) in 1696, Maximilian Emanuel decided 
to remain in western Europe. 


Maximilian Il Emanuel, engraving by Karl Gustav 
Amling, 1682 
By courtesy of the Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, Munich 


The War of the Spanish Succession (1701- 
13) found the elector on the French side in the 
hope that his dynasty, the Wittelsbachs, could 
supplant the Habsburgs on the imperial 
throne. After defeat of the French and Bavari- 
ans at Blenheim (1704), Maximilian Emanuel 
was driven from his country, and, after the 
Battle of Ramillies (1706), he also lost the 
Netherlands and became a refugee at the 
French court. Restored to Bavaria after the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713), he returned to Mu- 
nich in 1715, In 1724 he organized the Wittels- 
bach House Union, which coordinated his 
dynasty’s actions in German affairs. His eldest 
son, Charles Albert, finally realized Maximil- 
ian. Emannels dreams and became emperor in 

742. 


Maximilian II] Joseph (1727-77), elector 
of Bavaria. 
‘Maria Theresa and Habsburg diplomacy 8:97d 


Maximilian Francis (1756-1800), archbish- 
op-elector of Cologne. 
-Beethoven’s years in Bonn 2:795e 


Maximilian (max) of Baden, Prince (b. 
July 10, 1867, Baden-Baden, now in West 
Germany—d. Nov. 6, 1929, Konstanz) was 
appointed chancellor of the "German Empire 
on Oct. 3, 1918, because his humanitarian 
reputation made the emperor William IT think 
him capable of bringing World War I expedi- 
tiously to an end. He democratized the consti- 
tution; began negotiations with the U.S. gov- 


ernment; secured Army Chief of Staff Erich 


Ludendorff’s dismissal; announced, on_ his 
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Maximilian of Baden, c. 1900 


By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


own initiative, the Emperor’s abdication 
(Nov. 9, 1918); and then resigned office him- 
self. 

-Germany’s surrender to Wilson 19:965e 
-Ludendorff and German collapse 8:116c 


Maximinus, Latin name in full Gatus suLIUS 
VERUS MAXIMINUS, Often anglicized to MAXIMIN 
(d. AD 238), first professional soldier to 
become Roman emperor (235-238). His reign 
marked the beginning of a half century of civil 
war in the empire. Originally from Thrace, he 
is said to have been a shepherd before enlist- 
ing in the army. There his immense strength 
attracted the attention of Septimius Severus 
(emperor 193-211). 

Under Alexander Severus (emperor 222- 
235), Maximinus held high command in the 
Army of the Rhine, and, when Severus was 
murdered, he was proclaimed emperor by the 
Rhine Army. Maximinus spent most of his 
reign fighting invading tribes along the 
Danube and the Rhine. The numerous mile- 
stones displaying his name attest to his ener- 
getic reconstructions of the roads in these re- 
gions. 

When in 238 a group of landowners in 
Africa, discontented with imperial taxation, 
rebelled, killed their tax collectors and pro- 
claimed the aged Gordian emperor, Max- 
iminus quickly suppressed the revolt; but he 
himself was soon deposed by the Senate at 
Rome. Maximinus and the army crossed the 


iF. 
77) js 
Maximinus (d. AD 238), plaster bust by an unknown 


artist; in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Alps and besieged Aquileia, in northeast Italy. 
The city resisted, and after several months of 
stalemate Maximinus was killed by his own 
soldiers. Gordian’s grandson, Gordian III, 
emerged as Maximinus’ successor. 
-German campaigns and Senate 

hostility 15:1122f 


Maximinus, Gaius Galerius Valerius, 
originally surnamed pai (d. AD 313, Tarsus, 
modern Turkey), Roman emperor from 310 
to 313 and a persistent persecutor of the 
Christians. He was a nephew of Galerius, one 
of the two men named augustus after the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian. Max- 
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iminus started life as a shepherd, but upon 
joining the army he was rapidly promoted. On 
May 1, 305, the date of the abdications, he 
was proclaimed caesar to Galerius and as- 
signed to rule Syria and Egypt. When Galeri- 
us elevated Licinius to the rank of augustus in 
308, Maximinus also claimed and obtained 
the same title. 


Maximinus (d. AD 313), marble bust by an 
unknown artist; in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo 


Alinari—Mansell 


In 306 and again in 308 Maximinus ordered a 
general sacrifice to the pagan gods; Christian 
recusants were mutilated and sent to the 
mines and quarries. In 311 he grudgingly ac- 
cepted Galerius’ edict of toleration for Chris- 
tians but still endeavoured to organize and 
revitalize paganism, Cities and provinces were 
encouraged to petition for expulsion of Chris- 
tians from their territories, and the Acts of Pi- 
late, an anti-Christian forgery, was taught in 
the schools. In the autumn of 312 Maximinus 
eased his persecutions somewhat, and shortly 
before his death in 313 he granted full tolera- 
tion and the restoration of the confiscated 
property of the churches. 

On Galerius’ death in 311, Maximinus occu- 
pied Asia Minor. In 313 he invaded Licinius’ 
dominions in Thrace but, defeated at Tzuru- 
lum, was forced to retreat into Asia Minor, 
where he died of disease. 

-Rome’s imperial regime 15:1124h passim 
to 1126b 


Maxim machine gun, first fully automatic 
machine gun (q.v.), developed by the U.S. en- 
gineer and inventor Hiram Maxim about 
1884, while he was residing in England. 
Manufactured by Vickers and also called 
Vickers-Maxim and sometimes just Vickers, 
these guns were used by every major power. 
Major ref. 16:898g 

-weapons development and operation 19:688f 


maxims, legal, in Anglo-American law, cer- 
tain broad propositions (usually stated in a 
fixed Latin form) that have been used by law- 
yers since the 17th century or earlier. Some of 
them can be traced to early Roman law. 
Much more general in scope than ordinary 
rules of law, they commonly formulate a legal 
policy or ideal that judges are supposed to 
consider in deciding cases. Maxims do not 
normally have the dogmatic authority of stat- 
utes; but in California some have been incor- 
porated into the civil code, such as: “Anyone 
may waive the advantage of a law intended 
solely for his benefit. But a law established for 
a public reason cannot be contravened by a 
private agreement.” (Thus, an agreement not 
to invoke the statute of limitations is binding, 
but an agreement not to plead that a certain 
contract constitutes an illegal restraint of 
trade is not.) ““The law never requires impos- 
sibilities”: Lex non cogit ad impossibilia. 
(Thus, an actress who becomes ill is excused 


from performing although her contract does 
not so state.) 

With the expansion of commerce and indus- 
try in the 16th and 17th centuries English 
courts were called upon to decide many novel 
cases in which the rules of medieval common 
law provided little or no guidance, and the 
judges felt the need for broad, authoritative 
principles to support their decisions. Francis 
Bacon composed a collection of maxims of 
the common law in Latin with an elaborate 
English commentary on each; and Sir Edward 
Coke’s writings were replete with similar Lat- 
in aphorisms, some borrowed from Roman 
law, others invented. Collections of maxims, 
usually followed by explanatory comments 
and references to illustrative cases, continued 
to appear during the next three centuries in 
England and the United States. With the ac- 
cumulation of statutes, precedents, and 
voluminous textbooks, however, the maxims 
steadily declined in importance. Eventually, 
they were criticized by judges for what had 
once been considered their most valuable 
characteristic: their generality and vagueness. 
Although some of the ideas embodied in them 
retain considerable influence, the maxims 
themselves are now less often referred to. 


Maximum, Laws of, French Lois DU MAXx- 
IMUM, a series of measures enacted in 1793, 
during the Terror period of the French Revo- 
lution, that placed upper limits on prices and 
wages. The Jacobin dictatorship undertook 
the Maximum, an early example of govern- 
mental control of a national economy, as an 
expedient to provide for the distribution of 
food and supplies in a war and to satisfy the 
demands of the lower classes. 

In the Revolutionary crisis of the spring of 
1793, the National Convention agreed to es- 
tablish a maximum price for grains, a measure 
favoured by the Parisian lower classes be- 
cause of rising food costs. A more comprehen- 
sive law of September 1793 limited prices on a 
long list of commodities to no more than one- 
third higher than those charged in 1790; 
wages were held to no more than 50 percent 
higher than those paid in 1790. The difficulties 
in enforcing these provisions led to a modifica- 
tion of the law to allow the addition of trans- 
portation costs and profits for retailers and 
wholesalers. 

The Maximum laws caused widespread dis- 
satisfaction; labourers disliked having a ceil- 
ing placed on their wages, and peasants re- 
sented not being able to charge more for their 
products. The Maximum worked to the ad- 
vantage of the government, which was able to 
buy goods and pay labourers cheaply. Confu- 
sion occurred in the enforcement of the law 
because local authorities were empowered at 
first to fix the levels, and the system of con- 
trolling prices was not tightened until the 
spring of 1794. The Maximum was repealed in 
December 1794 during the period of the Ther- 
midorian reaction against the Terror, and 
prices immediately rose sharply. 
provisions, opposition, and 

abandonment 7:654d passim to 656h 


maximum likelihood approach (statistics): 
see in likelihood approach. 


maximum principle, in complex analysis, 
statement that if a holomorphic function f on 
a convected open set, symbolized by the 
Greek letter omega, 0, of the complex plane 
has the property that its modulus |f(z)| attains 


a local maximum at any point a of 0, then fis ~ 


constant on all of 0. 


Maximus, Magnus (d. Aug. 28, ap 388), 
usurping Roman emperor who ruled Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain from ap 383 to 388. A Span- 
iard of humble origin, he commanded the Ro- 


‘man troops in Britain against the Picts and 


Scots. In the spring of 383, Maximus’ British 
troops proclaimed him emperor, and he at 
once crossed to the Continent to confront his 
rival, the Western emperor Gratian. Maximus 
won over Gratian’s advancing troops; *Gra- 


tian fled but was overtaken and killed (Aug. 
25, 383). 

Maximus took up residence at Trier (in 
present West Germany) and entered into 
negotiations with the Eastern emperor, 
Theodosius I. Since hostile tribes were threat- 
ening his eastern frontier, Theodosius decided 
to recognize Maximus rather than fight a war 
in the West. Then Maximus made an uneasy 
peace with Valentinian II, the young ruler 
who had been coemperor with Gratian. The 
elevation of Maximus’ son, Flavius Victor, to 
be his coruler was recognized by the other two 
emperors. 

In the summer of 387, Maximus suddenly in- 
vaded Italy, forcing Valentinian to flee to 
Thessalonica. War broke out between Max- 
imus and Theodosius in 388. When his troops 
were defeated in battles near Siscia and at 
Petovio, in Illyricum (now Yugoslavia), Max- 
imus was captured and executed by Theodo- 
sius. 

-Theodosius Western succession 
conflict 18:273a 
‘usurpation in Gaul and Britain 15:1129f 


Maximus, Petronius (b. ap 396—d. May 
31, 455, Rome), Western Roman emperor 
from March 17 to May 31, 455. He was not 
recognized as emperor by the Eastern empire. 
Born of a distinguished family, Maximus was 
prefect of Rome in 420. After serving two con- 
sulships he was made a patrician sometime 
before the end of 445. In 454 Maximus and 
the eunuch Heraclius engineered the assassi- 
nation of the powerful patrician Aetius. Pro- 
claimed emperor the day after the emperor 
Valentinian III was murdered, Maximus im- 
mediately forced Valentinian’s widow, Eu- 
doxia, to marry him. At the same time, a Van- 
dal fleet, perhaps invited by Eudoxia, was 
threatening Rome; by May 31 the Vandals 
were six miles from the city. Maximus tried to 
escape but was caught by the enraged Roman 
populace and torn limb from limb. 


Maximus, Valerius: see Valerius Maximus. 


Maximus of Ephesus (d. ap 370), Neo- 
platonist philosopher and theurgic magician 
whose most spectacular achievement was the 
animation of a statue of Hecate. Through his 
magic he gained a powerful influence over the 
mind of the future Roman emperor Julian, 
and Maximus was invited to join the court in 
Constantinople when Julian succeeded to the 
throne in 361. He was imprisoned by the em- 
peror Valens after Julian’s death, was 
released, and was finally executed for com- 
plicity in an assassination plot against Valens. 


Maximus the Confessor, Saint (b. c. 580, 
Constantinople, now Istanbul—d. Aug. 13, 
662, Lazica, now part of the Georgian 
S.S.R.), the most important Byzantine theolo- 
gian of the 7th century, whose commentaries 
on the early 6th-century Christian Neoplato- 
nist Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and on 
the Greek Church Fathers considerably in- 
fluenced the theology and mysticism of the 
Middle Ages. : 

A court secretary of the Eastern Roman em- 
peror Heraclius I, Maximus became a monk 
c. 613 at a monastery near Chrysopolis (mod- 
ern Shkodér, Albania). Fleeing to North 
Africa because of the Persian invasion of 626, 
he took part at Carthage (near modern Tunis) 
in the Monothelite controversy, over the doc- 
trine that Christ, while having two distinct na- 
tures, divine and human, in his one Person (a 
doctrine firmly established) nonetheless had 
only one will and one operation. Arguing for a 
dual-will faculty in Christ, Maximus was 
called to Rome, where he supported the con- 
demnation of Monothelitism by a regional 
church council under Pope Martin I in 649. — 
Maximus and Martin were arrested by the 
emperor Constans II, and after imprisonment — 
from 653 to 655 Maximus was later tortured 
and exiled; he died in the wilderness about the 
Black Sea. olgiete 2 dsianl 

Throughout his approximately 90 major 
works Maximus developed a Christocen- 


tric theology and mysticism. His Opuscula 
theologica et polemica (‘Short Theological 
and Polemical Treatises”), Ambigua (‘“‘Am- 
biguities” in the works of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus), and Scholia (on Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite), mostly authentic, express Max- 
imus’ teaching on the transcendental, non- 
predicable nature of the divinity, his intrinsic 
Trinitarian existence, and his definitive com- 
munication in Christ. In his 400 Capita de 
caritate (“Four Hundred Chapters on Chari- 
ty”), Maximus counselled a Christian human- 
ism, integrating asceticism with ordinary life 
and active charity. 

Maximus’ attempt to achieve balance in 
spiritual theory and practice was not always 
furthered by later theologians; he thus re- 
mains an independent and original thinker in 
the history of Christian speculation. 
-Christian mysticism in the East 4:546f 
-Eastern Orthodox view of freedom 6:144a 
- patristic literature criticism of 

Monothelitism 13:1055d 
-philosophy among the Greek Fathers 14:257f 
-Platonist thinkers’ influence 14:543c 


Maximus the Cynic, also called MAXIMUS OF 
ALEXANDRIA (fl. 4th century), intruded bishop 
of Constantinople. 

-early church political struggles 8:420f 


Maximus (maksim) the Greek, also called 
MAXIMUS THE HAGHIORITE (b. 1480, Arta, 
Greece—d. 1556, near Moscow), Greek Or- 
thodox monk, Humanist scholar, and linguist, 
whose principal role in the translation of the 
Scriptures and philosophical-theological liter- 
ature into the Russian language made possible 
the dissemination of Byzantine culture 
throughout Russia. A proponent of ecclesias- 
tical poverty and the independence of the 
church from the state, he was persecuted by 
civil and church authorities for his participa- 
tion in the opposition liberal party. 

For his education Maximus left Greece, then 
ruled by the Ottoman Turks, and studied 
philosophy and letters in Paris, Venice, and 
Florence. A friend of prominent Humanist 
scholars and editors in Italy, he was later in- 
fluenced by the reformer Girolamo Savonaro- 
la of the Dominican order in Florence. Max- 
imus joined the Dominican community of San 
Marco in 1502 and remained at Florence until 
1504, when he returned to Greece and entered 
the Orthodox monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. 
Athos, the centre of monasticism for the East- 
ern Church, He interrupted his monastic soli- 
tude and scholarly pursuits by journeying to 
other parts of Greece, Bulgaria, and Egypt to 
promote Orthodox teaching and asceticism. 

At Mt. Athos Maximus developed one of the 
outstanding Byzantine libraries and apparent- 
ly influenced the advance of Greek education. 
He was chosen, about 1515, librarian and 
translator for Vasily III, grand prince of Mos- 
cow. He built up libraries for the Russian 
Church and, with the assistance of Russian 
secretaries, translated original Greek biblical, 
liturgical, and theological texts into the Rus- 
sian language. The great literary output in- 
spired a Slavic cultural movement and laid 
the groundwork for later Russian theology. 
Among the written works credited to him are 
commentaries on the Psalms and on the New 
Testament Acts of the Apostles, and an anti- 
Latin Church treatise, “Eulogy for the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul.” The “Eulogy” in- 
cludes a criticism of Western Christianity for 
fostering the doctrine of the existence of pur- 
gatory. 

In Moscow Maximus became involved in the 
factional controversy that disturbed the Rus- 
sian Church throughout most of the 16th cen- 
tury. This was between the Nonpossessors (or 
Transvolgans), who believed that monasteries 
should not own property and who had liberal 
political views, and the Possessors (or Joseph- 
ites), who held opposite opinions on monastic 
property and strongly supported the mon- 
_ archy, including its autocratic aspects. The 
_ Nonpossessors came to be led by Maximus 
‘a Nil Sorsky, the Possessors by Joseph of 


Volokolamsk. In 1525 Maximus was arrested 
by Daniel, metropolitan of Moscow and a 
Possessor. After a series of trials, he was con- 
demned in 1531 and imprisoned for 20 years 
in the monastery of Volokolamsk, near Mos- 
cow, of which Joseph was abbot. While in de- 
tention, Maximus continued to produce theo- 
logical works. When he emerged in 1551, his 
personal prestige was immense, and Tsar Ivan 
IV the Terrible paid him public honour, but 
his political views were nonetheless sup- 
pressed. During the last five years of his life, 
he retired to the Trinity-St. Sergius monas- 
tery. 

Maximus’ writings on education present a 
valuable, concrete account of the life and 
times of the Muscovite principality. Current 
scholarship, however, presents him more as a 
devotee of languages than as a convinced ex- 
ponent of the liberal arts. The complete works 
of Maximus were edited by the Kazan Acade- 
my (1859-62). 


maxixe, ballroom dance evolved in Brazil 
about 1870, which became an international 


Maxixe 


Brown Brothers 


craze in the years before World War I. A fu- 
sion of elements from the habanera, the pol- 
ka, and rural Afro-Brazilian dance, it was 
danced by couples in ballroom position and 
often included improvised figures. Related to 
the tango (and sometimes called tango ma- 
xixe), it was the precursor of the ballroom 
version of the samba, 


Maxton, James (b. June 22, 1885, Glasgow 
—d. July 23, 1946, Largs, Ayr), British politi- 
cian, one of the leaders of left-wing Socialism 
from shortly after World War I until World 
War II. He was a teacher from 1906 to 1916, 
although he spent much of his time attempt- 
ing to gain support for the Independent La- 
bour Party (ILP). After a year’s imprisonment 
in 1916 for a strong antiwar speech, Maxton 
became a paid organizer for the mp and in 
1922 was elected to Parliament as a represen- 


Maxton, detail of an oil painting by Sir 
John Lavery; in the Scottish National 


_ Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 


By courtesy of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


717 Maxwell, James Clerk 


tative of the Bridgeton division of Glasgow, a 
position he held until his death. Maxton led 
the Radical Socialist Lp several times in op- 
position to the more moderate Labourites and 
after 1931 severed relations between his small 
group of three members of Parliament and the 
official Labour Party. His skillful oratory won 
him wide popularity, although many believed 
the appeal of his oratorical style detracted 
from the political effectiveness of his speeches. 


maxwell, unit of magnetic flux in the cen- 

timetre-gram-second system of electromag- 

netic units, named for the 19th-century British 

Beye. James Clerk Maxwell. See magnetic 
ux. 


Maxwell, Gavin (b. July 15, 1914, county of 
Wigtown, Scot.—d. Sept. 6, 1969, Inverness, 
Inverness), painter, poet, and novelist, author 
af sensitive and varied autobiographical nov- 
els. 

Maxwell was educated at Stowe and Oxford, 
then became a free-lance journalist, though 
ornithology remained his special interest. He 
served with the Scots Guard in World War II. 
In 1945 he bought the Hebridean island of 
Soay, and described in Harpoon at a Venture 
(U.S. title, Harpoon Venture; 1952) his at- 
tempt to establish a shark fishery there. The 
best-selling Ring of Bright Water (1960) is a 
gentle story of his life with two pet otters in 
his seaboard cottage in the west Highlands of 
Scotland; The Rocks Remain (1963) is a con- 
tinuation of the same story. A prolonged stay 
in Sicily resulted in two fine books of journal- 
ism, God Protect Me from My Friends (U.S. 
title, Bandit; 1956), about the bandit Sal- 
vatore Giuliano, and The Pains of Death 
(1959), on the poverty-stricken, bitter lives of 
the people of the island. He won the Heine- 
mann award for A Reed Shaken by the Wind 
(U.S. title, People of the Reeds; 1958), an ac- 
count of travels in Iraq and particularly of the 
Marsh Arabs. 


Maxwell, James Clerk 11:718 (b. June 13, 
1831, Edinburgh—d. Nov. 5, 1879, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeshire), physicist ranked of- 
ten as next to Newton for the fundamental na- 
ture of his contributions to science. His for- 
mulation of electromagnetic theory consti- 
tutes his supreme achievement. 

Abstract of text biography. Maxwell at- 
tended the University of Edinburgh for three 
years and wrote two papers published by the 
Royal Society. He moved to Trinity College 
where he obtained a mathematics degree in 
1854. He became professor of natural philoso- 
phy at Marischal College, Aberdeen, Scot., in 
1856, and in 1860 was appointed to King’s 
College, London. Later, after a retirement, he 
became the first Cavendish Professor of Phys- 
ics at Cambridge. 

Maxwell’s interests ranged from colour vi- 
sion (he produced one of the first colour 
photographs) and the nature of Saturn’s rings 
to mechanics and the kinetic theory of gases; 
he showed that light is an electromagnetic 
wave. Maxwell’s publications include Theory 
of Heat (1877) and Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism (1873). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Cavendish’s researches and papers 3:1019g . 
-control system analysis 5:128f 
-electrical engineering beginnings 6:536a 
-electricity theory development 6:54la 
-electromagnetic radiation laws 6:646b 
passim to 647g 
-electromagnetic theory application 19:665e 
-Faraday’s influence and importance 7:174f 
-Helmholtz’ admiration of work 8:752g 
-light theory development 10:929e 
-magnetism theory development 11:311lg 
-Marconi’s work influenced 11:490b 
-molecular beam velocity distribution 12:305b 
-perpetual gas motion as energy 
sources 14:104d 
-philosophy of physics 12:866d — 
-photographic colour reproduction 14:329a 


Maxwell, John, 4th Lord Herries 718 


polarization theory development 2:335a 
-relativity theory development 15:582c 
-relaxation process of fluids 15:589c 

«science development in 19th century 16:374c 
-science unification and reductionism 16:389e 
-thermodynamic theory development 18:29le 
-velocity and viscosity of gases 8:704h 


Maxwell, John, 4th Lord Herries: see 
Herries, John Maxwell, 4th Lord. 


Maxwell, William, 5th earl of Nithsdale: 
see Nithsdale, William Maxwell, 5th earl of. 


Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, a 
description of the statistical distribution of the 
energies of the molecules of a classical gas. 
This distribution was first set forth by the 
Scottish physicist James Clerk Maxwell in 
1859, on the basis of probabilistic arguments, 
and gave the distribution of velocities among 
the molecules of a gas. Maxwell’s finding was 
generalized (1871) by a German physicist, 
Ludwig Boltzmann, to express the distribu- 
tion of energies among the molecules. 

The distribution function (q.v.) for a gas 
obeying Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics (f\y-p) 
can be written in terms of the total energy (£) 
of the system of particles described by the dis- 
tribution, the absolute temperature (T) of the 
gas, the Boltzmann constant (kK = 1.38 x 
10—1¢ erg per kelvin), and a normalizing con- 
stant (C) chosen so that the sum or integral of 
all probabilities is unity; i.e., fyy-p = Ce-=!, 
in which e is the base of the natural loga- 
rithms. The distribution function implies that 
the probability dP that any individual mole- 
cule has an energy between E and E + dE is 
given by dP = fyy,.pdE. The total energy (£) 
usually is composed of several individual 
parts, each corresponding to a different degree 
of freedom (q.v.) of the system. In fact, the to- 
tal energy is divided equally between these 
modes, See equipartition of energy. 

The Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law 
can be derived in several ways, none of which 
is absolutely rigorous. All systems observed 
to date, however, appear to obey Maxwell- 
Boltzmann statistics provided that quantum- 
mechanical effects are not important. Major 
ref. 14:403d 
-atmospheric gas distribution 2:312f 
-energy system principles 6:852g 
‘gas thermodynamic equilibrium state 7:917h 
‘molecular basis of heat 8:704h 
-molecular beam velocity distribution 12:305b 
-nuclear energy and fusion probability 13:309a 


Maxwell relations, four equations that ex- 
press changes in values of thermodynamic 
functions (Gibbs free energy, Helmholtz free 
energy, enthalpy, and internal energy) in terms 
of changes in the values of properties (temper- 
ature, entropy, pressure, and volume). 
‘thermodynamics laws and principles 18:298h 


Maxwell’s demon, hypothetical intelligent 
being (or a functionally equivalent device) ca- 
pable of detecting and reacting to the motions 
of individual molecules. It was imagined by 
James Clerk Maxwell in 1871, to illustrate the 
limitations of the second law of thermody- 
namics. Essentially, this law states that heat 
does not naturally flow from a cool body to a 
warmer; work must be expended to make it 
do so. Maxwell envisioned two vessels con- 
taining gas at equal temperatures and joined 
by a small hole. The hole could be opened or 
closed at will by ‘“‘a being” to allow individual 
molecules of gas to pass through. By passing 
only fast-moving molecules from vessel A to 
vessel B and only slow-moving ones from B to 
A, the demon would bring about an effective 
flow from A to B of heat—i.e., kinetic 
molecular energy. This heat would be usable 
to perform work (e.g., by generating steam), 
and the system could be a working perpetual 
motion machine. By allowing all molecules to 
pass only from A to B, an even more readily 


useful difference in pressure would be created 
between the two vessels. About 1950 the 
French physicist Léon Brillouin exorcised the 
demon by demonstrating that the decrease in 
entropy resulting from the demon’s actions 
would be exceeded by the increase in entropy 
involved in choosing between the fast and 
slow molecules. 

-perpetual motion theories 14:104d 


Maxwell’s equations, four equations that, 
together, form a complete description of the 
production and interrelation of electric and 
magnetic fields. The British physicist James 
Clerk Maxwell in the 19th century based his 
description of electromagnetic fields on these 
four equations, which express experimental 
laws. 

The statements of these four equations are, 
respectively: (1) electric field diverges from 
electric charge, (2) magnetic field cannot di- 
verge from any source (isolated magnetic 
poles do not exist), (3) circulating (7.e., moving 
around a path) electric fields are produced by 
changing magnetic fields, and (4) circulating 
magnetic fields are produced by changing 
electric fields and by electric currents. In these 
expressions the Greek letter rho, p, is charge 
density, J is current density, E is the electric 
field, and B is the magnetic field; here, D and 
H are field quantities that are proportional to 
E and B, respectively. The four Maxwell 
equations, corresponding to the meanings 
above, are: (1) div D = p, (2) div B = 0, (3) 
curl E = — dB/dt, and (4) curl H =dD/dt 
+ J. Major ref. 14:408c 
‘application to geomagnetic field study 6:32f 
-cosmological theory and 

electrodynamics 12:868g 
‘discovery, principles, and development 6:647h 
‘electricity principles and theory 6:543f 
-light properties and theory 10:942g 
-light wave property evaluation 15:402d 
-physics principles and laws 14:425d 
‘plasma state application 14:505e 
“superconductor magnetic properties 17:814a 


Maxwell’s Hill (West Malaysia): see in Tai- 
ping. 

May, fifth month of the Gregorian calendar 
now in general use, having 31 days. It corre- 
sponds to the month Maius in the Roman 
republican calendar, the name of which was 
probably derived from that of the goddess 
Maia. 


May, Alan Nunn (b. 1912, England), nu- 
clear physicist and spy arrested and convicted 
in 1946 for giving U.S. and British atomic re- 
search secrets to the Soviet government. May 
went to Montreal in January 1943 to work on 
the atomic bomb and returned to England at 
the end of World War II. His spying was re- 
vealed through the defection of a code clerk 
at the Soviet embassy in Ottawa as part of an 
espionage system organized by the Soviet 
Union in Canada. May admitted having sent 
uranium-233 and uranium-235 samples and 
reports of his atomic knowledge to the Soviet 
Union and was sentenced by a British court to 
10 years in prison. He was released in Decem- 
ber 1952. 


May, Sir Erskine: see Farnborough, 
Thomas Erskine May, Ist Baron. 


May, Isle of, island, district of North-East 
Fife, Fife Region (until 1975 in the county of 
Fife), Scotland, at the entrance of the North 
Sea inlet known as the Firth of Forth. It is 1% 
mi (2 km) long and about % mi wide and is 
inhabited only by lighthouse keepers. In the 


12th century, David I of Scotland built a ~ 


Benedictine monastery (now in ruins) on the 
site of the grave of St. Adrian, martyred in the 
9th century. Pop. (1971) 10. 

56°11' N, 2°34’ W 

May, Karl (Friedrich) (b. Feb. 25, 1842, 
Ernstthal, now Hohenstein-Ernstthal, E.Ger. 
—d. March 31, 1912, Radebeul), author of 
travel and adventure stories for young people, 
dealing with desert Arabs or with American 


Indians in the wild West, remarkable for the 
realistic detail that the author was able to 
achieve. A weaver’s son, May was an elemen- 
tary school teacher until arrested for theft and 
apparently began writing while in prison. Af- 
ter contributing short pieces to Dresden peri- 
odicals, he began his career as a novelist in 
1892 and organized a publishing house that 


Karl May, 1910 
Historia-Photo 


produced his own works, most of which were 
enormously popular, widely translated best 
sellers. Of his more than 60 works the best 
known are Der Schatz im Silbersee (1894; 
“The Treasure in the Silver Lake”), Durch die 
Wiiste (1892; In the Desert, 1955 and 1977), 
Winnetou (3 vol., 1893; Eng. trans., 1977), 
about an American Indian, Ardistan und 
Dschinnistan (1909; Ardistan and Djinnistan, 
1977), and the autobiography Mein Leben und 
Streben (1910; ““My Life and Strife’). In his 
memory there have been established the Karl 
May Foundation for assistance to impover- 
ished writers, the Karl May Museum in Rade- 
beul, containing North American Indian col- 
lections, and the Karl May Freilichtspiele, an 
open-air theatre in Bad Segeberg. Though vir- 
tually unknown in the United States, he is still 
widely read in Europe and is one of the 
world’s all-time fiction best sellers. 
-sensationalism in children’s literature 4:237h 


May, Phil, in full pHmie WILLIAM May (b. 
April 22, 1864, Wortley, near Leeds, Eng.—d. 
Aug. 5, 1903), social and political caricaturist 
whose most popular works deal with lower 
and middle class London life in the late Vic- 
torian period. His father, an engineer, died 
when May was nine years old. Three years lat- 
er he began to earn his living; he worked as a 
timekeeper in a foundry, as a jockey, and then 
on the stage. When he was 16 he went to Lon- 
don, finally obtaining work as a designer with 
a theatrical costumer. He also drew posters 
and cartoons and for about two years worked 
for St. Stephen’s Review. After a period in 
Australia, where he worked for the Sydney 
Bulletin, he returned to London in 1892 and 
resumed his work for St. Stephen’s Review. 
May’s studies of the London “guttersnipe” 


4 | 
i 


“Crs 


“Self-Portrait,” pen and ink drawing by sh 
Phil May; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


and the coster girl rapidly made him famous. 

His overflowing sense of fun, his sympathy 
with his subjects, and his kindly wit were ona 
par with his artistic ability. The extraordinary 
economy of line characteristic of his drawings 
was the result of a laborious process in which 
he made numerous preliminary sketches. His 
later work included some excellent political 
portraits. He became a member of the staff of 
Punch in 1896, and from then on his services 
were retained entirely for that magazine and 
for the Graphic. 

-Henry Irving sketch illus. 9:904 


May, Thomas (b. 1595—d. Nov. 13, 1650, 
London), man of letters known for his histori- 
cal defense of the English Parliament in its 
struggle against King Charles I. After 
graduating from Cambridge, he began the 
study of law at Gray’s Inn (1615). He later 
abandoned law for literature. The Heir (1620), 
a comedy and his first dramatic work, was fol- 
lowed by another comedy and three tragedies 
and by translations of Virgil and Martial and 
(in 1627) of Lucan’s historical poem Phar- 
salia. This last impressed Charles I, who re- 
quested May to compose verse histories of the 
reigns of Henry II and Edward III. Disap- 
pointment at the rewards from Charles may 
have contributed to May’s sympathy with the 
Parliamentarians. As joint secretary “for the 
Parliaments” from 1646, he was in effect their 
propagandist. His History of the Parliament 
of England, Which Began Nov. the Third, 1640 
(1647) and his Breviary of the History of the 
Parliament of England (1650), although im- 
partial in tone, were, in fact, skillful defenses 
of the parliamentary position. 


i Thomas Erskine, Ist Baron Farn- 
borough: see Farnborough, Thomas Erskine 
May, Ist Baron. 


May, William (d. 1560), English churchman 
and religious reformer who, as president of 
Queens College, Cambridge (1537-46), in- 
fluenced the university to support King Henry 
VIIPs break with the papacy. 


Maya, Middle American Indians occupying a 
nearly continuous territory in southern Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, and northern Belize (formerly 
British Honduras). Before the Spanish Con- 
quest of Mexico and Central America, the 
Mayas possessed one of the greatest civiliza- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. They prac- 
ticed agriculture, built great stone buildings 
and pyramid temples, worked gold and cop- 
per, and made use of a form of hieroglyphic 
writing that is as yet undeciphered. 

Present-day Mayan peoples can be divided 
on linguistic and geographical grounds into 
the following groups: the Yucatec Maya, 
known for the Mayan civilization mentioned 
above, inhabiting the Mexican Yucatan Penin- 
sula and extending into northern Belize and 
northeastern Guatemala; the Lacandones, 
very few in number, occupying a territory be- 
tween the Usumacinta River and_ the 
Guatemalan border in southern Mexico; the 
Pocomam in the eastern highlands of 
Guatemala; the Quiché Maya (including the 
Quiché proper and the related Tzutujil, Cak- 
chiquel, Kekchi, Rabinal, Pokonchi, and Us- 
pantec) in central and eastern Guatemala; the 
Mamean peoples (including the Mam proper, 
the Ixil, and the Aguacatec), the Kanhobal 
peoples, and the Chuh, inhabiting western 
Guatemala and adjoining areas of Mexico; 
the Tzotzil, Tzeltal, and Tojolabal peoples of 
Chiapas in southern Mexico; a few Chontal 
and Chol speakers in northern Chiapas and 
Tabasco and the linguistically related Chorti 
of the extreme eastern part of Guatemala; 
and the Huastec peoples of northern Veracruz 
and adjoining San Luis Potosi in eastern cen- 
tral Mexico, The chief division in Mayan cul- 
tural type is between highland and lowland 
cultures. Yucatec, Lacandon, and Chontal- 
~ Chol are lowland groups. The Huastec are a 

linguistically and geographically isolated high- 
land group, and the other Mayan peoples live 
in highlands across peaateael Pa: 


The modern Maya are basically agricultural, 
raising the classic Middle American crops of 
corn (maize), beans, and squash. They live in 
communities organized around central vil- 
lages, which may be permanently occupied or, 
more commonly, are community centres with 
public buildings and houses that generally 
stand vacant, while the people of the com- 
munity live on their farm homesteads except 
during fiestas and markets. Cultivation is with 
the hoe and, where the soil is tough, the dig- 
ging’stick. The Yucatec usually keep pigs and 
chickens and, rarely, oxen that are used for 
farming. Industries are few, and crafts are ori- 
ented toward domestic needs; pottery and 
weaving are common. Usually some cash crop 
or item of local manufacture is produced for 
sale outside the region in order to provide 
cash for items not otherwise obtainable. 

Dress is largely traditional, particularly for 
women; men are more likely to wear modern 
ready-made clothing. Domestic spinning and 
weaving is becoming rare, however, and most 
clothing is made of factory-woven cloth. 

Almost all Mayas are nominal Roman Cath- 
olics, but their Christianity is generally over- 
laid upon the native pagan religion. Its cos- 
mology is typically Mayan, and Christian 
figures are commonly identified with Mayan 
deities: God is associated with the sun, the 
Virgin Mary with “grandmother” moon, and 
various Christian saints with Indian animal 
spirits. Public religion is basically Christian, 
with masses and saint’s day celebrations; but 
the old Maya religion is practiced in domestic 
rites, There are pagan altars in the woods, and 
rites are performed to obtain the goodwill of 
rain gods and agricultural spirits. Major ref. 
11:944b 
-British Honduras population location 3:308b 
-calendar system development 3:609c; illus. 
‘chronological source materials 4: 581c 
-design of cities 18:1070b 
-early education control and purpose 6:318f 
-Guatemala ruins and cultural 

importance 8:453f 
-habitation and language groups 12:164e 
-Honduras civilization indication 8:1056h 
-horticultural societies and primitive 
states 8:1161f 
-Huastec culturolinguistic links, language 
history, and writing 11:960h passim to 962f 
-Meso-American civilization development 
11:939h; map 935 
-Meso-American Indian distribution 
map 11:955 
-pottery types and decoration 14:929b 
-pre-conquest civilization 3:1109a 
-racial characteristics 14:847e 
-religio-political educational goals 15:641h 
-religious practices and deities 11:719d 
-Spanish wealth and culture encounter 10:692d 
-temple architectural design 1:1090d; 
illus. 1091 
-writings, social changes, music, and art 
1:661h; illus. 686 


Maya (Buddhism): see Maha Maya. 


maya (Sanskrit: “wizardry, illusion’’), a fun- 
damental term in Hindu philosophy, notably, 
in the nondualist (Advaita) school of the or- 
thodox system of Vedanta. Mayda originally 
denoted the power of wizardry with which a 
god can make human beings believe in what 
turns out to be an illusion and later come to 
attain the meaning of the false reality thus 
presented. For the nondualists, mdyd is that 
cosmic force that presents the infinite Brah- 
man (the supreme being) as the finite phe- 
nomenal world. Maya is reflected on the in- 
dividual level by human ignorance (ajfiana) of 
the real nature of the self, which man has mis- 
taken for the empirical ego but which is in 
reality identical with Brahman. 
-Hindu mystical principles 8:924d 
-mythological theme of prenatal 

memory 12:80la 
-Vedantic Se! iia doctrines 9:329a 


Mayaca (plant); see Commelinales. 


' Mayadunné, 16th-century king of Sitawake. 


-Ceylonese conflict with Portuguese 4:5h 
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Mayaguana, administrative district, Baha- 
mas. 
-area and population table 2:592 


Mayagiiez, deepwater port city and munici- 
pality, western Puerto Rico. Created in 1760 
as Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria de 
Mayagiiez, it was elevated to the status of vil- 
la in 1836 and to city in 1877. In 1918 the city 
and port were ravaged by an earthquake and 
tidal wave. Mayagiiez long has been the chief 
shipping port of western Puerto Rico and cen- 
tre of the island’s needlework industry. The 
establishment of the Mayagiiez Foreign Trade 
Zone, with heavy rent and tax subsidies, has 
fostered assembly and electronics industries, 
creating products for re-export. Other pro- 
ducts include foods, beer, liquor, furniture, 
clothing, tiles, soap, cigars, and agricultural 
tools. The city is linked by rail and commer- 
cial flights to San Juan and has a U.S. Custom 
House. The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
experimental station at Mayagiiez is said to 
have the largest collection of tropical plants in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Statue of Columbus facing the City Hall in the Plaza 
Mayagiiez, Mayagiiez, P.R. 
Peter Arnold 


The municipality, of 77 sq mi (119 sq km), 
contains five urban or partly urban and 13 ru- 
ral wards (barrios), including offshore Mona 
Island (g.v.) in the centre of the Mona Passage 
between Puerto Rico and Cuba. Agricultural 
products of the district include sugarcane, to- 
bacco, coffee, fruits, and vegetables. Minerals 
include the Las Mesas limonite (iron-ore) 
deposits. The district has two institutions of 
higher education: the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts (a branch of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico) and the private Inter- 
American University in nearby San German. 
The former institution maintains a nuclear-re- 
search centre in conjunction with the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and offers a mas- 
ter’s degree in nuclear engineering. Mayagiiez 
also has two private business colleges and 
Puerto Rico’s only public schools with all in- 
struction in English. Pop. (1970) city, 68,872; 
metropolitan area, 69,558; mun., 85,857. 
18°12’ N, 67°09’ W 
-area and population table 15:261 
-map, Puerto Rico 15:262 


Mayakovsky, Vladimir (Vladimirovich) 
(b. July 19 [July 7, old ee 1893, Bagdadi, 
now in the Georgian S.S.R.—d. April 14, 
1930, Moscow), the leading Russian poet of 
the Russian Revolution and of the early Sovi- 
et period. At 15 he joined the Russian Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party and was repeat- 
edly jailed for subversive activity. He started 
to write poetry during solitary confinement in 
1909. On his release he attended Moscow Art 
School and joined, with David Burlyuk and a 
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few others, the Russian Futurist group and 
soon became its leading spokesman. The 
group published a manifesto in 1912, and 
Mayakovsky’s poetry became conspicuously 
self-assertive and defiant in form and content. 
His poetic monodrama Vladimir Mayakovsky 
was performed in St. Petersburg in 1913. 


Mayakovsky 


Novosti Press Agency 


Between 1914 and 1916 Mayakovsky com- 
pleted two major poems, “Oblako v shta- 
nakh” (1915; “A Cloud in Trousers’) and 
“Fleyta-pozvonochnik” (written 1915, pub- 
lished 1916; “The Backbone Flute’). Both re- 
cord a tragedy of unrequited love and express 
the author’s discontent with the world in 
which he lived. Mayakovsky sought to 
“depoetize” poetry, adopting the crude lan- 
guage of the man in the street and using the 
most daring technical innovations. Above all, 
his poetry is declamatory, for mass audiences. 

When the Russian Revolution broke out, 
Mayakovsky was wholeheartedly for the Bol- 
sheviks. Such poems as “Oda revolutsi” 
(1918; “Ode to Revolution”) and “Levy 
marsh” (1919; “Left March”) became very 
popular. So too did his Misteriya-buff (first 
performed 1921; “Mystery-Bouffe’’), a drama 
representing a universal flood and the subse- 
quent joyful triumph of the “Unclean” (the 
proletarians) over the “Clean” (the bourgeoi- 
sie). 

As a vigorous spokesman for the Communist 
Party, Mayakovsky expressed himself in 
many ways. From 1919 to 1921 he worked in 
the Russian Telegraph Agency as a painter of 
posters and cartoons, which he provided with 
apt rhymes and slogans. He poured out topi- 
cal poems of propaganda and wrote didactic 
booklets for children, while lecturing and re- 
citing all over Russia. After 1925 he travelled 
in Europe, in the United States, in Mexico, 
and in Cuba, recording his impressions in po- 
ems and in a booklet of caustic sketches, 
Moye otkrytiye Ameriki (1926; ““My Discov- 
ery of America’). He also found time to write 
scripts for motion pictures, in some of which 
he acted. In his last three years he completed 
two satirical plays: Klop (perf. 1929; The Bed- 
bug, 1960), lampooning the kind of philistine 
that emerged with the New Economic Policy 
in the Soviet Union; and Banya (perf. in Le- 
ningrad on Jan. 30, 1930; “The Bathhouse’’), 
a persiflage of bureaucratic stupidity and op- 
portunism under Stalin. 

Mayakovsky’s poetry was saturated with so- 
cial meaning, but no amount of social propa- 
ganda could stifle his personal inner need of 
love, which burst out again and again because 
of repeated frustrations, After his early lyrics 
this need came out particularly strongly in 
two poems, “Lyublyu” (1922; “I Love’’) and 
“Pro eto” (1923; “About This”). To make 
things worse, during a stay in Paris in 1928, he 
fell in love with a refugee girl, Tatyana 
Yakovleva, whom he wanted to marry but 
who refused him. At the same time he had 
misunderstandings with the dogmatic Russian 


Association of Proletarian Writers and with 
Soviet authorities. Nor was the production of 
his Banya a success. He committed suicide in 
Moscow. 

Mayakovsky was in his lifetime the most dy- 
namic figure of the Soviet literary scene, but 
much of his utilitarian and topical poetry is 
now out of date. His predominantly lyrical 
poems and his technical innovations, howev- 
er, have influenced a number of Soviet poets, 
and outside Russia his impress has been 
strong, especially in the 1930s. 
proletarian culture movement 16:73g 
‘Soviet Union cultural history 17:353f 


Mayama Seika (1878-1948), Japanese nov- 
elist and playwright. 
-drama history 10:1073b 


Maya Mountains, in southwestern Belize 
(formerly British Honduras), extend in a 
southwest-northeasterly direction for 50 mi 
(80 km). The average altitude is between 
2,000 and 3,000 ft (600 and 900 m); the high- 
est point is Victoria Peak (3,681 ft), in the 
Cockscomb spur. 

16°40’ N, 88°50’ W 

‘location and formation by erosion 3:307f 
-map, British Honduras 3:307 


Mayan calendar, dating system based, like 
other Meso-American calendars (e.g., the Az- 
tec calendar; g.v.), on a ritual cycle of 260 
named and numbered days running concur- 
rently with a 365-day year. The year consisted 
of a 360-day period called a tun (composed of 
18 uinals, or “months,” of 20 days each) and 
five extra “nameless”’ days. 

Each ordinary—i.e., not nameless—day had 
a fourfold designation: day name and day 
number in the 260-day cycle and month name 
and number within the month. Every 52 years 
the interlocked 260-day and 365-day cycles re- 
turned to the same positions relative to each 
other. This 52-year period is called the Calen- 
dar Round by modern scholars; the Mayan 
name is unknown. Every one of the 18,980 
days in the Calendar Round has a different 
combination of day number, day name, 
month number, and month name; e.g., 12 Ca- 
ban 15 Ceh. Major ref. 3:609c 
‘accuracy distinction and Julian calendar 

comparison 6:318e 
-chronology of Meso-American history 4:581c 
‘cultural superiority in Meso-America 11:495g 
-mathematical and calendric 

calculations 11:721f 
‘origins and philosophical influence 12:166d 


Mayan hieroglyphic writing, system of 
writing used by the people of the Mayan Indi- 
an civilization of Meso-America from about 


Mayan hieroglyphic inscriptions on stone 
tablet, 6th century, from Maxschitans 
Chiapas, Mexico 


By courtesy of the Museo Nacional de Antropologia, 
Mexico City 


the 3rd century AD until about the end of the 
17th century, 200 years after the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico; it contains about 850 hiero- 
glyphic characters. Mayan writing has not yet 
been deciphered, except for the symbols 
representing numbers and dates. The symbols 
are apparently pictographic in origin, al- 
though they are highly stylized and distantly 
resemble Egyptian cartouches or Chinese 
characters. 

Literature in Mayan hieroglyphs existed 
before the Spanish conquest of Yucatan, c. 
1540, but most works written in the script 
were destroyed as pagan by Spanish priests. 
Only three Mayan codices are known to sur- 
vive: the Dresden Codex, probably dating 
from the 11th or 12th century, a copy of ear- 
lier texts dating from the Sth to 9th century 
AD; the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, or Madrid 
Codex, dating from the 15th century; and the 
Codex Peresianus, or Paris Codex, probably 
slightly older than the Codex Tro-Cor- 
tesianus. None of these texts has been deci- 
phered, but the general subject matter that 
they contain is known. 

-decipherment hypothesis 11:962e 
-written literature of Meso-America 1:662f 


Mayan languages, family of American Indi- 
an languages spoken in southern Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Belize (formerly British Hon- 
duras) by more than 2,000,000 persons; May- 
an languages were also formerly spoken in 
Honduras, The family may be subdivided into 
the Huastec, Yucatec, Western Mayan, and 
Eastern Mayan groups. The most important 
Eastern Mayan languages are Quiché Maya, 
with about 500,000 speakers, and Cakchiquel, 
with about 400,000 speakers. Other languages 
in the Eastern group are Mam (with 350,000 
speakers), Teco, Aguacatec, Ixil, Uspantec, 
Sacapultec, Sipacapa, Pocomam, Pocomchi, 
and Kekchi (with 300,000 speakers). The larg- 
est Western Mayan language is Tzotzil, spok- 
en by about 120,000 persons in Chiapas, Mex. 
Other Western Mayan languages are Chontal, 
Chol, Chorti, Tzeltal, Tojolabal, Chuj, Kan- 
jobal, Acatec, Jacaltec, and Mototzintlec. The 
Yucatec languages, including Yucatec Maya, 
Lacandon, Itza, and Mopan, are sometimes’ 
also classed as Western Mayan languages; 
Yucatec Maya is the most important, with 
about 350,000 speakers in Yucatan, northern 
Guatemala, and Belize. The Huastec group is 
composed of the Huastec and Chicomuceltec 
languages. See also Yucatec Maya language; 
Quiché Maya language. 
-current language groups in 

Meso-America 11:719d 
‘language families and use 12:164h 
-member languages, reconstruction, writing, 

and features 11:960h passim to 963d 
-Meso-American language groups 11:935c 
-Meso-American languages table 11:959b; 

map 957 


Mayan religion 11:719, the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Maya of southern Mexico 
and Central America. Influencing the develop- 
ment of some of the most impressive architec- 
tural, calendrical, and mathematical accom- 
plishments of mankind, religion dominated 
every aspect of Mayan civilization and re- 
mained paramount until the Spanish con- 
quests of the 16th century, though many 
Mayan religious practices survive in the 20th 
century in combination with Roman Catholic 
beliefs and rites. 

The text article covers the sources for the 
study of Mayan religion, the history, myths, 
practices, institutions, and rites of the religion. 
The article concludes with an assessment of 
religious features common with other pre- 
Columbian civilizations and the originally and 
highly developed concept of time peculiar to 
the Maya. setae 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘astronomy and polytheism 14:787f | 
“cosmic view and pantheon of deitic 
-deity and priesthood development 
-divinatory practices and beliefs 

to 919g ae 


-early education control and emphasis 6:318f 

-psychotropic mushrooms banned by 
Spanish 14:202a 

-religio-political educational goals 15:641h 
-seasonal renewal ceremonies 7:200c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
deities: see Bacabs; Chacs; Cizin; Itzamna 
documents: Chilam Balam, Books of; Dresden 

Codex; Popol Vuh 
worship: ah kin; cenote; hmen; tonalpohualli 


Mayapan, a ruined ancient Mayan city, 
located about 35 miles (55 kilometres) south- 
east of modern Mérida, Mex. It became one 
of the most important cities of that region in 
the early Post-Classic Period (c. ap 900- 
1540). The art and architecture of the city 
were imitative of, but inferior to, that of Chi- 
chén Itza (q.v.), especially in the use of colon- 
nades. The city was walled and built around a 
large well (cenote). About 3,600 buildings 
have been uncovered, most of them dwellings. 
There is a large pyramid, the Castillo, on the 
great plaza; to the south of it is a circular 
temple, and to the east a temple with a ser- 
pent column. The two principal groups of 
buildings each are arranged around a qua- 
drangular court and were connected by a 
causeway, parts of which remain. Mayapan 
had belonged to a league with the cities of Ux- 
mal and Chichén Itza; after the latter’s de- 
cline, Mayapan became the dominant political 
power and religious centre of Yucatan from c. 
1200 to 1450. The despotic Cocom rulers of 
Mayapan were finally overthrown c. 1450, 
when the city was abandoned. 

-Mayan civilization decline 11:720c 


mayapple, also called INDIAN APPLE, MAY- 
FLOWER, and MANDRAKE, common name for 
Podophyllum peltatum, a perennial herba- 
ceous plant of the family Podophyllaceae. It is 


aneopld (Podoph ylium peltatum) 


Grant Heilman—EB Inc 


native to eastern North America and occurs 
from southern Canada to the Gulf. states, 
most commonly in shady areas on moist, rich 


soil. 

The plant is 30 to 45 centimetres (12 to 18 
inches) tall. The dark-green leaves, nearly 30 
centimetres across, have five to seven lobes. 
The cup-shaped flower, with six to nine white 
petals, is 2.5 to 5 centimetres across and ap- 
pears from April to June. The fruit is an edible 
yellow berry sometimes used in jams or bever- 
ages. The dried rhizomes (fleshy underground 
stems) are sometimes used medicinally as a 
purgative. 

‘floral plan illus. 15:509 


Mayarata, also known as DAKKHINADESA, 

one of three provinces into which ancient Cey- 

lon was divided. 

-Ceylonese history of early kingdoms 4:3c; 
map 4 


Maya Stage, uppermost stage (or time inter-_ 


val of deposition) of the Middle Cambrian Se- 
ries of rocks in the U.S.S.R. (the Cambrian 


Period began about 570,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 70,000,000 years), The Maya 
Stage follows the Amga Stage and precedes 
the Tuorian Stage of the Upper Cambrian. 
Several trilobite-based fossil zones of the 
Maya Stage are recognized on the Siberian 
Platform. The Maya is well represented 
throughout the eastern U.S.S.R. 

‘Cambrian strata correlations, table 1 13:918 


Maybach, Wilhelm (b. Feb. 9, 1846, Heil- 
bronn, in modern West Germany—d. Dec: 
29, 1929, Stuttgart), engineer and industrialist, 
chief designer of the first Mercedes automo- 
biles (1900-01). From 1883 he was associated 
with Gottlieb Daimler in developing efficient 
internal-combustion engines; their first impor- 
tant product, a relatively light four-stroke en- 
gine, was patented in 1885. In 1890 Daimler 
and Maybach formed the Daimler-Motoren- 
Gesellschaft, in Cannstatt, to manufacture au- 
tomobiles; from 1895 Maybach was the firm’s 
technical director. His design for a carburetor 
was widely used from 1893 and was the sub- 
ject of litigation (successful in England) over 
infringement of his patents. In 1909 Maybach 
and his son Carl organized at Friedrichshafen 
a company to build aircraft engines, including 
the power plants for airships constructed by 
the Zeppelin organization, to which the May- 
bachs’ firm was subsidiary. Automobiles 
bearing the Maybach marque were produced 
from 1922 to 1939. 

For the earliest Mercedes cars Maybach 
greatly improved an existing design for a 24- 
horsepower engine, providing mechanical inlet 
valves that could be throttled by the driver. 
He was at least in part responsible for the 
light pressed-steel chassis with a honeycomb 
radiator; the initial conception perhaps 
should be credited to Paul Daimler, Gottlieb’s 
son, 

‘automotive technology development 2:516e 


Maybeck, Bernard (Ralph) (b. Feb. 7, 
1862, New York City—d. Oct. 3, 1957, Berke- 
ley, Calif. ), architect whose work i in California 
(from 1889) ranged from large Neoclassical 
and Neo-Gothic buildings to modern resi- 
dences of reinforced concrete or of wood (in 
the Shingle style). 

Educated at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris 
(1880-86), he worked briefly in New York 
City and Kansas City, Mo., before going to 
San Francisco. He joined the faculty of the 
University of California, Berkeley, as a draw- 
ing instructor (1894) and served as the univer- 
sity’s first professor of architecture (1898- 
1903). For the university he designed Hearst 
Hall (1899; destroyed by fire 1922), the first 
example of the laminated-wood arch; the 
Town and Gown Club (1 899), a brick building 
with a wood “outrigger” cornice; and the 
Men’s Faculty Club (1900), a free treatment 
of the Spanish mission style. Among his other 
public buildings are the free-Gothic First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Berkeley (1910), 
and the Neoclassical Palace of Fine Arts for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 
(1915), He planned the wartime shipyard 
workers’ residential town of Clyde, Calif. 
(1917). His last large-scale commission was 


First Church of Christ,Scientist, Berkeley, Calif., by 
Maybeck, begun 1910 


Sandak, Inc. 
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the Principia College campus, 
(from 1938). 

In residential design Maybeck emphasized 
height; many of his wood houses have high- 
pitched roofs. From 1907 he built some rein- 
forced-concrete houses, and later he experi- 
mented with concrete-coated burlap (Bubble 
Stone) as a lightweight, inexpensive, fireproof 
surfacing material. 


May beetle: see June beetle. 
Mayday: see distress signals. 


May-Day (1867), collection of poems by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
‘reception among English poets 6:755f 


May Day, in the Socialist and Communist 
countries, a holiday on May 1 honouring 
workers; an important holiday in the Soviet 
Union. It originated in Europe in 1890 in sup- 
port of labour demands, in the United States 
for an eight-hour working day. It is also cele- 
brated (e.g., in Britain and the United States) 
as a joyous festival of spring. 

‘origin and present-day celebration 7:202a 


Elsah, Ill. 


Maydum, ancient Egyptian site situated near 
Memphis on the west bank of the Nile in 
Bani Suwayf muhafazah (“governorate’’). It is 


The Maydim pyramid 
H. Roger-Viollet 


the location of the earliest known pyramid 
complex with all the parts of a normal Old 
Kingdom (c. 2686-c. 2160 Bc) funerary monu- 
ment. These parts included the pyramid itself, 
a mortuary temple, and a sloping causeway 
leading to a valley temple built near the Nile 
River. The Maydtim pyramid was originally a 
seven-stepped pyramid to which another step 
was added, Finally, the steps were filled in and 
the entire structure was overlaid with fine 
Tura limestone, giving it the appearance of a 
true pyramid. Most scholars agree that the 
pyramid was probably begun by Huni, the 
last king of the 3rd dynasty (c. 2686-c. 2613), 
but was apparently completed by his succes- 
sor Snefru, the first king of the 4th dynasty (c. 
2613-c. 2494), Latest census 6,526. 
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Mayebre Sheshi (king of Egypt): see Salitis. 
Mayekawa Kunio: see Maekawa Kunio. 
Mayence (West Germany): see Mainz. 


Mayenne, Charles de Lorraine, duc de 
(b. March 26, 1554, Alencon, Fr.—d. Oct. 13, 
1611, Soissons), leader of the Holy League in 
France (1589-95) and opponent of Henry of 
Navarre’s claims to the French throne. During 
the first religious wars in France, Mayenne 
participated in several military actions against 
the Huguenots. After the assassinations 
(1588) of his brothers, Henry, duc de Guise, 
and Louis, cardinal de Lorraine, Mayenne 
emerged as the leader of the Catholic party. 
In 1589 he assumed the presidency of the gen- 
eral council of the Holy League, and, after the 
assassination of Henry III, Mayenne support- 
ed the old Cardinal de Bourbon as “Charles 
X” in his bid for the crown in opposition to 
the Huguenot claimant, Henry of Navarre 
(King Henry IV, 1589-1610). Although he 
wanted a Catholic ruler for France, Mayenne 
curbed the extremists who sought to put the 
Spanish Infanta Isabella on the French 
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throne; in 1593 he summoned a meeting of 
the Estates-General in Paris, which upheld the 
principles of the Salic law of succession 
against Isabella’s claim. In September 1595 
Mayenne finally submitted to Henry IV; by 


Mayenne, engraving by an unknown artist, 16th 
century 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


the Articles of Folembray (January 1596) 
Mayenne retained Chalon, Seurre, and Sois- 
sons for six years, his followers kept the hon- 
ours and offices he had granted them, his own 
debts were settled up to 35,000 crowns, and 
his son was made governor ‘of fle-de-France. 
Thereafter he remained on excellent terms 
with Henry IV. 
-Guise historical role and succession 8:478b; 
table 477 
-Henry IV military opposition 8:774b 


Mayenne, département in northwestern 
France, south of Normandie and east of Bre- 
tagne (Brittany). Its area of 1,997 sq mi (5,171 
sq km) comprises the western part of the his- 
toric province of Maine (q.v.) and a strip of 
northwestern Anjou. The département is wa- 
tered by the Mayenne River (q.v.), which 
flows into the Loire via the Maine. The 
Mayenne, bisecting the département north- 
south and navigable for 55 miles, passes 
through Mayenne, an ancient town; Laval 
(q.v.), the capital; and Chateau-Gontier, a 
picturesque town founded in the 9th century, 
The département was ravaged by insurrections 
after the French Revolution, and the town of 
Mayenne was captured in 1793, 

Mayenne is predominantly wooded and hilly, 
its climate chiefly oceanic. The Haut-Maine 
range, which reaches 1,368 ft (417 m) in the 
extreme northeast at Mont des Avaloirs, 
slopes southwestward. The hills in the south 
are little more than 300 ft high. During the 
19th and 20th centuries, many wooded areas 
were cleared for agriculture, predominantly 
for grazing and apple growing. The cattle 
market at Chateau-Gontier is one of the most 
important in France, but the once thriving lin- 
en industry practically disappeared in the mid- 
19th century. Some cotton looms and a few 
foundries remain, as well as printing works 
and food-processing plants. Picturesque sites 
include the fortified town of Sainte-Suzanne 
on a rocky promontory dominating the Erve 
River in the southeast. The département has 
three arrondissements—Laval, Chateau-Gon- 
tier, and Mayenne. It is in the educational 
division of Rennes. Pop. (1972 est.) 255,700. 
-map, France 7:584 


Mayenne River, stream of -northwest 
France; its headwaters are west-northwest of 
Alencon in Forét (forest) de Multonne, Orne 
département, It flows southward past 


Mayenne and Laval for 121 mi (195 km) to its 
confluence with the Sarthe above Angers. The 
combined rivers, called the Maine River (q.v.), 
flow through Angers into the Loire. The 
Mayenne is canalized for.73 mi, having 45 
dams and locks. 

47°30’ N, 0°33’ W 

-map, France 7:584 

mayeques, Aztec serfs, lowest of the three 
castes. 

- Aztec societal structure 11:952f 


Mayer, Johann Tobias (b. Feb. 17, 1723, 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wiirttemberg, now 
in West Germany—d. Feb. 20, 1762, Gottin- 
gen), astronomer who developed lunar tables 
that greatly assisted in determining longitude 
at sea, Mayer also discovered the libration (or 
apparent wobbling) of the Moon, A self- 
taught mathematician, he had already pub- 
lished two original geometrical works when, 
in 1746, he entered a cartographic establish- 
ment in Niirnberg. Mayer published his calcu- 
lations of the Moon’s libration and equatorial 
inclination in the transactions of the Ntirnberg 
Cosmographic Society, thereby gaining a 
scientific reputation that led to his appoint- 
ment to the chair of economy and mathemat- 
ics at the University of Gottingen in 1751. He 
became superintendent of the university ob- 
servatory in 1754, 

Mayer’s lunar tables were published in the 
transactions of the Royal Society of Gottin- 
gen in 1755. In the same year he submitted to 
the British government an amended body of 
tables, which were found to be sufficiently ac- 
curate to determine longitude at sea within 
about half a degree. A London edition of the 
tables (1770) also contained Mayer’s method 
of determining longitude by lunar distances, 
as well as a formula for correcting errors in 
longitude caused by varying degrees of atmo- 
spheric refraction. 

-Moon observations and coordinates 2:232a 


Mayer, Julius Robert von (1814-1878), 
German physicist. 
‘thermodynamic theory development 18:291d 


Mayer, Louis B. (b. July 4, 1885, Minsk, 
Russia—d. Oct. 29, 1957, Los Angeles), most 
powerful motion-picture executive in Holly- 
wood for 30 years. As the head of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, the largest and most presti- 
gious film studio, he created the star system 
during the 1930s and 40s and had under con- 
tract the outstanding screen personalities of 
the day. The son of immigrant parents, Mayer 
worked in his father’s ship-salvaging and 
scrap-iron business from the age of 14. In 
1907 he opened his first small nickelodeon in 
Haverhill, Mass., and by 1918 owned the larg- 
est chain of motion- -picture theatres in New 
England. To increase the supply of pictures 
for his theatres, he opened in Hollywood 
Louis B. Mayer Pictures and the Metro Pic- 
tures Corp. Six years later M-G-M. was 
formed by a merger with Goldwyn Pictures 
Corp., with Mayer as the controlling head of 
the new company. 

Under Mayer’s influence, M-G-M_ pro- 
ductions seldom dealt with controversial sub- 
ject matter. They were characterized, rather, 
by elaborate sets, gorgeous costuming, and 
pretty girls. The emphasis was on the glamor- 
ous stars, many of whom, such as Greta Gar- 
bo, Joan Crawford, Rudolph Valentino, and 
Clark Gable, were Mayer discoveries. Such 
pictures as Ben Hur (1926), Grand Hotel 
(1932), Dinner at Eight (1933), and The Good 
Earth (1937) gained M-G-M the reputation 
for entertaining films of consistently high 
quality. 

Mayer relinquished control of the studio in 
1948 and retired completely three years later. 


Mayer, Maria Goeppert (b. June 28, 1906, 
Kattowitz, Ger., now in Poland—d. Feb. 20, 
1972, San Diego, Calif.), joint winner, with Jo- 
hannes H.D. Jensen and Eugene P. Wigner, 
both of the U.S., of the 1963" Nobel Prize for 
Physics for their revealing explanation of the 


detailed properties of atomic nuclei in terms 
of a structure of shells (spherical layers), or 
orbits, in which the protons and neutrons are 
allowed to move. In 1930, the year she re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from the University of Got- 
tingen (now in West Germany), she married 
U.S. chemical physicist Joseph E. Mayer and 
went with him to Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. In 1939 she went to Columbia 
University, where she worked on the separa- 
tion of uranium isotopes for the atomic bomb 
project, and in 1945 to the newly com- 
pleted Institute for Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago. In 1947 the observa- 
tion was made that some nuclei have anoma- 
lous properties, being more stable and more 
abundant in nature than most. All of these 
have a particular number of neutrons (such as 
50, 82, or 126) and the same special number 
of protons. In 1949, independently of Jensen, 
Mayer explained these numbers, now called 
magic numbers, in terms of the nuclear shell 
theory. She and Jensen jointly wrote Elemen- 
tary Theory of Nuclear Shell Structure (1955), 
and in 1960 she became professor of physics 
at the University of California, San Diego 
Campus, at La Jolla. 


Mayer, Simon: see Marius, Simon. 
Mayet (Egyptian goddess): see Maat. 
Mayetiola destructor: see Hessian fly. 
Mayeye (people): see Tonkawa. 


Mayfa‘ah, Wadi, watercourse of Yemen 
(Aden). 
14°17’ N, 47°35’ E 

-physical features and location 19:1079e; map 
Mayfield, city, seat of Graves County, 
southwestern Kentucky, U.S. It was settled 
about 1820 and named for a local creek into 
which according to legend a George Mayfield 
fell, mortally wounded by robbers. The New 
Orleans and Ohio Railroad arrived in 1854 
and boosted its development as a market cen- 
tre for dark-leaf tobacco, livestock, and grain. 
Light industry and local clay deposits have 
broadened its economic base. 

A monument marks the site of Camp 
Beauregard (1861), a Confederate Civil War 
base captured (1862) along with the city by 
Federal forces. Inc. 1823. Pop. (1980) 10, 05. 
36°44’ N, 88°38’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Mayflower (Podophyllum peltatum): see 
mayapple. 


Mayflower (Epigaea repens): see trailing ar- 
butus, 


Mayflower, in U.S. colonial history, famous 
ship that carried the Pilgrims from England to 
Plymouth, Mass., where they established the 
first permanent New England colony in 1620. 
Although no detailed description of the origi- 
nal vessel exists, a noted marine archaeologist 
estimates that the square-rigged sailing ship 
weighed about 180 tons and measured 90 feet 
(27 metres) long. Some of the Pilgrims were 
brought from Holland on the “Speedwell,” a 
smaller vessel that accompanied the ““May- 
flower” on its initial departure from South- 
ampton, Eng., on August 15. When the 
“Speedwell” proved unseaworthy and was 
twice forced to return to port, the ‘““Mayflow- 
er” finally set out alone a month later after 
taking on some of the smaller ship’s passen- 
gers and supplies. Among the ‘““Mayflower’s”’ 
most distinguished voyagers were William 
Bradford and Capt. Myles Standish,~ 
Chartered by English merchants called the 
London Adventurers, the “Mayflower” was 
prevented by rough seas and storms from 
reaching the territory it had been granted in 
Virginia. Instead, after a 66-day voyage, it 
first landed November 21 on Cape Cod at 
what is now Provincetown, Mass., and the 
day after Christmas deposited its 102 settlers : 
nearby at the site of Plymouth, The ship re- 
mained in port until the following April when 
it left for England. In 1957, the “Ma 


flower’s” historic voyage was commemorated 
when a replica of the original ship was built in 
England and sailed to Massachusetts in 53 
days. 
- Massachusetts landing and winter 

crisis 11:590h 
-Webster’s bi-centennial speech theme 19:719f 


Mayflower Compact (Nov. 21 [Nov. 11, old 
style], 1620), document signed by 41 of the 
male passengers on the ““Mayflower’”’ prior to 
their landing at Plymouth, Mass, The com- 
pact resulted from the fear that some mem- 
bers of the company might leave the group 
and settle on their own. The Mayflower Com- 
pact bound the signers into a body politic for 
the purpose of forming a government and 
pledged them to abide by any laws and regu- 
lations that would later be established. The 
document was not a constitution but rather an 
adaptation of the usual church covenant to a 
civil situation. It became the foundation of 
Plymouth’s government. 
-Congregational dissent and migration 4:1127h 
‘covenant concept in secular state 5:230a 
-English Separatist New England 

settlement 15:111d 
‘political theme and adoption 11:590h 
-signing and democratic limitation 18:948e 


mayfly, common name for slender, small to 
medium-size (up to four centimetres) insects 
of the order Ephemeroptera found around 
streams and ponds. The 1,500 species are 
characterized by triangular membranous 
forewings, smaller round hindwings, and two 


Mayfly (Hexagenia) 
John H. Gerard 


or three long, threadlike tails. The mayfly is 
the only insect to molt after wings become 
functional and to hold its wings vertical when 
at rest rather than in the rooflike position typi- 
cal of most other insects. Chewing mouth- 
parts in the aquatic larvae are vestigial in the 
adult, which lives just long enough to mate 
and reproduce. The mayfly is known to both 
poets and anglers; the poet dwells on the 
ephemeral frantic life of the adult, the angler 
on the value of lures that resemble mayflies. 
-life cycle illus. 6:904a 


May Fourth Movement, an intellectual 
revolution and sociopolitical reform move- 
ment that occurred in China in 1917-21. The 
movement was directed toward national inde- 
pendence, emancipation of the individual, and 
rebuilding society and culture. 

In 1915, in the face of Japanese encroach- 
ment on China, young intellectuals, inspired 
by “New Youth” (Hsin CW ing-nien), a 
monthly magazine edited by the iconoclastic 
intellectual revolutionary Ch’en Tu-hsiu, be- 
gan agitating for the reform and strengthening 
of Chinese society. As part of this New Cul- 
ture Movement, they attacked traditional 
Confucian ideas and exalted Western ideas, 
particularly science and democracy. Their in- 
quiry into liberalism, pragmatism, national- 
ism, anarchism, and Socialism provided a ba- 
sis from which to criticize traditional Chinese 
ethics, SRL, religion, and social and 
political institutions. Moreover, led by Ch’en 
and the American-educated scholar Hu Shih, 
they proposed a new naturalistic vernacular 
writing style (pai-hua), replacing the difficult 

eee classical style (wen-yen). 
patriotic. oun and the zeal for re- 


form culminated in an incident of May 4, 
1919, from which the movement took its 
name. On that day, more than 3,000 students 
from 13 colleges in Peking held a mass 
demonstration against the decision of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, which drew up the 
treaty officially ending World War I, to trans- 
fer the former German concessions in 
northeastern Shantung Province to Japan. 
The Chinese government’s acquiescence to the 
decision so enraged the students that they 
burned the house of the minister of communi- 
cations and assaulted China’s minister to Ja- 
pan, both pro-Japanese officials. Over the 
following weeks, demonstrations occurred 
throughout the country; several students died 
in these incidents, and more than 1,000 were 
arrested. In the big cities, strikes and boycotts 
against Japanese goods were begun by the stu- 
dents that lasted more than two months. For 
one week, beginning June 5, merchants and 
workers in Shanghai and other cities went on 
strike in support of the students. Faced with 
this growing tide of unfavourable public opin- 
ion, the government acquiesced; three pro- 
Japanese officials were dismissed, the Cabinet 
resigned, and China refused to sign the peace 
treaty with Germany. 

As a part of this movement, a campaign had 
been undertaken to reach the common peo- 
ple; mass meetings were held throughout the 
country, and more than 400 new publications 
were begun to spread the new thought. As a 
result, the decline of traditional ethics and the 
family system was accelerated; the emancipa- 
tion of women gathered momentum; a ver- 
nacular literature emerged; and the modern- 
ized intelligentsia became a major factor in 
China’s subsequent political developments. 
The movement also spurred the successful re- 
organization of the Kuomintang, the Nation- 
alist Party later ruled by Chiang Kai-shek, 
and the birth of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

-Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s reform efforts 4:194c 

-Chinese political and cultural 
nationalism 4:368e 

-Hu Shih’s literary role 9:66b 

-Mao’s realization of leadership 
demand 11:465h 

-political and educational effects 6:388e 

-revolution’s broadening popular 
support 4:379d 


mayhem, in Anglo-American law, offense 
against the person in which the offender vio- 
lently deprives his victim of a member of his 
body, thus making him less able to defend 
himself. The disabling of an arm, hand, finger, 
leg, foot, or eye are examples of mayhem. In 
many jurisdictions mere disfigurement or 
maiming are considered mayhem. To be guilty 
of the criminal offense, one must intend to dis- 
member the victim or must assault him so 
recklessly as to create the danger of dismem- 
berment even though not intending to cripple. 

Some jurisdictions do not distinguish be- 
tween mayhem and other types of battery. Ja- 
pan treats all batteries similarly. Most crimi- 
nal systems, however, divide batteries into 
two classes, reserving the more severe penal- 
ties for ‘ ‘aggravated” batteries including may- 
hem. The terminology varies from country to 
country. Thus, Indian law divides bodily 
harms into “hurts” and “srievous hurts.” See 
assault and battery. 


Mayhew, Henry (b. 1812, London—d. July 
25, 1887, London), journalist and sociologist, 
a founder of the magazine Punch (1841), was 
a vivid and voluminous writer best known for 
London Labour and the London Poor (4 vol., 
1851-62). His evocation of the sights and 
sounds of London in this work influenced 
Charles Dickens and other writers. 

The son of a solicitor, he ran away to sea and 
made a voyage to India. Upon his return he 
studied law with his father but soon turned to 
journalism. He helped to found the periodi- 
cals Figaro in London (1831) and The Thief 


(1832) before organizing the highly successful 


Punch, of which he was coeditor (with Mark 
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Lemon) for two years. He also wrote plays, 
farces, fairy tales, and novels, some in col- 
laboration with his brother Augustus Sep- 
timus Mayhew (1826-1875). Short of money 
in his later years, he produced much hack- 
work and died in obscurity. 


Henry Mayhew, engraving by an 
unknown artist after a photograph 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


Mayhew had a genius for lively and sensitive 
reportage of people, including social outcasts 
and nomads, and of contrasting ways of life; 
and he was able to combine his observation 
with penetrating economic and social analysis, 
some of it with a Marxist flavour. London La- 
bour and the London Poor was based on let- 
ters he wrote to the London Morning Chroni- 
cle in 1849-50, at the end of a stormy decade 
in British social history. Responding to the 
newspaper’s desire for “trustworthy informa- 
tion” on the great social problems of the day, 
Mayhew prepared three volumes that were 
published in 1851; the fourth volume, The 
Criminal Prisons of London, was written in 
collaboration with John Binny and did not ap- 
pear until 1862. A revised complete edition 
was published in 1864. 

-documentary photography of London 

poor 14:322f 


Mayhew, Jonathan (b. Oct. 8, 1720, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, now in Massachusetts—d. 
July 9, 1766, Boston), vigorous Boston 
preacher whose outspoken political and reli- 
gious liberalism made him one of the most 
controversial men in colonial New England. 

The Mayhew family had arrived in the 
American colonies in 1631. After a boyhood 
on Martha’s Vineyard, young Mayhew at- 
tended Harvard College (later Harvard Uni- 
versity), 1740-49, where he was caught up in 
the fervour of the Great Awakening, an evan- 
gelical movement then sweeping the colonies. 
He later became disillusioned with the leaders 
of the movement, however, and retained only 
an abiding distaste for religious emotionalism. 

In 1747 he was ordained pastor of Boston’s 
West Church, where he remained—outspok- 
en, controversial, and at odds with most of 
the local clergy—until his death. His sermons 
were printed in New England and in London. 
He carried on a lively correspondence with 
several British clergymen and became, to the 
English, one of the best-known Americans. 

In theology Mayhew was an Arminian—he 
saw divine will in terms of the power of love 
rather than of unmitigated force. Rejecting 
both Calvinistic dogmatism and Anglican au- 
thoritarianism, he preached a “true primitive 
religion” of strong belief in individual respon- 
sibility ‘and private judgment. He believed 
that resistance to tyranny was a Christian 
duty, and he was an outspoken defender of 
civil liberties. When the British imposed the _ 
Stamp Act on the colonists early in 1765, he 
opposed it so zealously that he was accused of 
inciting the Stamp Act riots of that August, 
but he denied the charges and continued his 
vigorous opposition to the act. 


Maykop, or maikop, town and capital of 
Adygey autonomous oblast (administrative 
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region), Krasnodar kray (territory), Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, on the 
Belaya River. It was founded in 1858 as a 
Russian fortress. Industries include metal- 
working, machine building, timberworking, 
tannin extracting, and food processing. The 
Maykop oil fields lie southwest of the town. 
In 1950 a hydroelectric plant was completed 
on the Belaya. The many mineral springs in 
the neighbourhood have given Maykop some 
importance as a spa. The town has a teacher- 
training institute and an institute of the 
Adygey language, history, and literature. Pop. 
(1970) 111,000. 

44°35’ N, 40°07’ E 

May Laws, passed by the Prussian Landtag 
in 1873, imposed political restrictions on the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

-Bismarck and Catholic suppression 8:113b 


Maymin ibn Qays al-A‘sha: see A‘sha, 
al-, 


Maymyo, town, Mandalay District (ka- 
yaing), central Upper Burma; it lies at the 
head of a shallow valley, at an altitude of 
3,450 ft (1,050 m), The town, named for Col. 
(later Maj. Gen.) James May of the 5th Ben- 
gal Infantry stationed there in 1886, served as 
the summer capital during the British ad- 
ministration. Although the Burmese govern- 
ment does not leave Rangoon, the national 
capital, the head of state maintains a summer 
residence in Maymyo, which is also a training 
centre for army officers. The town is spacious- 
ly laid out in broad roads lined with eucalyp- 
tus, silver oak, and pine. The flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables produced in its many large 
gardens are widely distributed. Maymyo, a 
bazaar for the products of nearby Shan State, 
is reached by road from Mandalay and rail 
and air from Rangoon. It has notable botani- 
cal gardens, and there is a hunting reserve 
nearby. Latest census 22,287. 

22°02’ N, 96°28’ E 

‘map, Burma 3:505 


Maynard, Francois (b. 1582/83, Toulouse, 
Fr.—d. Dec. 28, 1646), poet, leading disciple 
of Francois de Malherbe and, like him, con- 
cerned with the clarification of the French lan- 
guage. Maynard’s name is often spelled Mai- 
nard, and he is commonly confused with 
Francois Ménard (1589-1631) of Nimes, also 
a poet. Maynard obtained a post with Mar- 
guerite de Valois in 1605 and began writing 
pastoral poetry. Philandre belongs to this 
period, although it was not printed until 1619. 
He attached himself to Malherbe and helped 
to spread the latter’s ideas on the necessity of 
a standard grammar, the elimination of per- 
sonal sentiments in writing, and an objective 
treatment of the subject matter. 

Maynard held office in the presidial court of 
Aurillac from 1611 to 1628. He failed to win 
the esteem of Cardinal de Richelieu, however, 
and spent many years in the country in retire- 
ment. He was made a member of the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise in 1634, Returning to Paris af- 
ter Richelieu’s death, he found that literary 
fashion had changed; ‘he retired to the country 
again. 

As a poet, Maynard is inferior to Honorat de 
Racan, another Malherbian disciple. Even his 
most praised epigrams are laboured. Yet he is 
noted for carrying on the tradition of clarity, 
power, and perfection of form. The collected 
edition of his works by G. Garrisson (3 vol., 
1885) mistakenly includes those of Francois 
Ménard. 


Mayne, Cuthbert (1544-77), first of the En- 
glish seminary priests (those trained in conti- 
nental Europe) to die in England for the Ro- 
man Catholic faith under Elizabeth I. He was 
beatified by Pope Leo XIII, and his feast is on 
November 29, 


Maynooth, historic town, County Kildare, 
Ireland, 15 mi (24 km) west of Dublin, Re- 


mains include those of a castle built by Gerald 
FitzMaurice (died 1203) and an early manori- 
al church that has been incorporated into a 
Church of Ireland church. St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege at Maynooth is the largest Roman Cath- 
olic seminary in the British Isles; it was estab- 
lished in 1795 on the site of a college founded 
by the Earl of Kildare in the 16th century, At 
the east end of the town is the scenic Carton 
estate, the former residence of the dukes of 
Leinster. Carton House, designed in classic 
style, was built c. 1740. Pop. (1971) 1,296. 
53°23’ N, 6°35’ W 

-map, Ireland 9:882 

Mayo (people): see Yaqui and Mayo. 


Mayo, Irish CONTAE MHUIGHEO, county in the 
province of Connaught, western Ireland. With 
an area of 2,084 sq mi (5,398 sq km), it is 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean (north and 
west), by counties Sligo (northeast), Roscom- 
mon (east), and Galway (southeast and 
south). The coast is wild and broken, with 
many inlets from Killala Bay in the north to 
Killary Harbour in the southwest. Westport 
and Ballina are port towns, and there are nu- 
merous islands and inland lakes. Stretching 
east and north from Lough (lake) Carrow- 
more is the largest expanse of bog in Ireland, 

00 sq mi in area. The principal rivers are the 
Moy and the Errif. Nephin (2,646 ft [807 m]) 
and Croagh Patrick (2,510 ft) dominate the 
landscape; and Mweelrea (2,688 ft), to the 
north of Killary Harbour, is the highest 
mountain in Connaught. East of Lough Mask 
are plains; and Clew Bay, with its islets, is a 
submerged part of the lowland. 

At the close of the 12th century the territory 
that now comprises County Mayo was grant- 
ed to the Norman William de Burgh; but 
Mayo remained loosely subject to the Gaelic 
overlordship of O’Donnell, chief of Tyrcon- 
nell. In 1603, Theobald Burke, of the Mac- 
William Tochtair, surrendered his lands and 
received them back to hold with the title of 
Viscount Mayo. After the plantation of Ulster 
in 1609, many Ulstermen settled on the north 
and west coasts. Large confiscations of prop- 
erty were made in 1586, 1641, and 1666; and 
the Bingham family, later earls of Lucan, ac- 
quired considerable estates around Castlebar 
and north Mayo. The county, rich in Neolithic 
remains, has strong associations with the early 
Irish ministry of St. Patrick. There are round 
towers at Killala and Turlough. Ballintober 
abbey, founded in 1216, is still in use as a 
church. Monastic ruins are widespread. 

Castlebar (q.v.) is the county town (seat) and 
an urban district, as are Ballina and Westport 
(qq.v.). The county has a county manager and 
county council. Ballina is the seat of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of Killala. 

In the rugged mountains of the north and 
west, the farms are small, and most of the 
population supplements its earnings by migra- 
tion to Great Britain. Cattle for the British 
market and sheep and pigs are raised exten- 
sively. Tourism is developing, and the area is 
particularly attractive to fishermen and bird 
hunters. Near Bangor Erris is a peat-powered 
generating station; there are agricultural re- 
search stations at Glenamoy and Ballinrobe; 
and industries include those in Ballina (flour 
milling), Westport (clothing), Foxford (wool- 
lens), Castlebar (bacon), and Belmullet (toys). 
Pop. (1971) 109,525. 

‘area and population table 9:884 
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Mayo, town, central Yukon Territory, Cana- 
da, at the confluence of the Mayo and Stewart 
rivers. It developed after the discovery of sil- 
ver and lead (1906) at Keno Hill, to the 
northeast, and prospered for a few decades 


until its economy collapsed suddenly in 1941 


when the mines shut down. Mayo existed 
merely as a fur-trading centre before mining 
production began to boom again in the late 
1960s following the discovery of new lead, 


zinc, and silver deposits. The town, connected 
to Dawson and Whitehorse by road and air 
service, is served by a hydroelectric piant on 
the Mayo River. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 381. 
63°35’ N, 135°54’ W 

‘map, Canada 3:716 


‘Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, 6th 


earl of (b. Feb, 21, 1822, Dublin—d. Feb. 8, 
1872, Port Blair, Andaman Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal), Irish political figure and civil ser- 
vant who served for 20 years in the British 
parliament and served three terms as chief 
secretary for Ireland and in 1869-72 as vice- 
roy of India, where he established closer rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, conducted the first 
census, turned a deficit budget into a surplus, 
and created ‘a department for agriculture and 
commerce. 

The eldest son of the 5th earl, Richard 
Bourke spent 1838-39 travelling in Europe 
with his parents before graduating from Trini- 
ty College, Dublin. In 1845 he travelled in 
Russia and wrote St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
As a member of Parliament in 1847-67 he 
successively represented Kildare, Coleraine, 
and Cockermouth and was chief secretary for 
Ireland in three administrations, from 1852, 
1858, and 1866. 

Mayo became viceroy of India in January 
1869 and in March received amir Shir “Ali of 
Afghanistan at Ambala to negotiate a closer 
alliance that would decrease Russian influ- 
ence. Generally maintaining domestic peace, 
he sanctioned an expedition against the raid- 
ing Lushai tribes of the northeastern border in 
1871-72. He initiated the policy of decentrali- 
zation of finances and promoted the develop- 
ment of public works, railways, forests, irriga- 
tion schemes, and port defenses. The Euro- 
pean-oriented Mayo College at Ajmer was 
founded for the education of young native 
chiefs, with £70,000 being subscribed by the 
chiefs themselves. In 1869-70 he hosted the 
Duke of Edinburgh (Queen Victoria’s second 
son). On an inspection tour of the convict set- 
tlement in the Andaman Islands, he was 
stabbed to death by an Afghan prisoner, who 
was hanged five weeks later for the crime. 
troubled career and assassination 9:410¢ 


Mayo, (George) Elton (b. Dec. 26, 1880, 
Adelaide, South Australia—d. Sept. 7, 1949, 
Polesden Lacey, Surrey), psychologist who 
became an early leader in the field of industri- 
al sociology in the U.S., emphasizing the de- 
pendence of productivity on small-group uni- 
ty. Some critics thought, however, that he en-, 
couraged the subordination of individual in- 
terests and even group goals to the desire of 
an elite administrative cadre to retain power 
in an industrial organization. 

After teaching at the universities of Queens- 
land in Brisbane (1919-23) and Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia (1923-26), Mayo served as 
professor of industrial research at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis-' 
tration (1926-47). The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization (1933) is probably his 
most important book. 

In 1927 Mayo initiated a pioneering industri- 
al research project at the Western Electric 
Company’s Hawthorne Works, Chicago; his’ 
associates F.J. Roethlisberger and William J. 
Dickson summarized the results in Manage- 
ment and the Worker (1939). Parts of this 
study—those concerning the collection of 
data, labour-management relations, and in- 
formal interaction among factory employees 
—continued to be influential. Mayo also ad- 
vocated an industrial personnel counselling 
program that would serve as psychotherapy 
for workingmen unable to derive satisfaction 
from employment in large organizations. — e 

‘Hawthorne studies and findings 19:940a abe 

-industrial relations studies 9: 495f ok 


Maya Balleo (river, Africa): 
viethty).§ 


Mat Clinic, voluntary assist of pl 
cians engaged in the private aa m 


cine as an integrated co-ordinated group in 
Rochester, Minnesota. 
‘origin and medical development 11:723a 


Mayo-Danai, département of Cameroon. 
' -area and population table 3:698 


Mayo family 11:723, famous group of U.S. 
physicians including three generations of the 
Mayo family. They pioneered in the practice 
of group medicine and established the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn. and the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search. 

Abstract of text biography. William Wor- 
rall Mayo (b. May 31, 1819, near Manchester, 
England—d. March 6, 1911, Rochester, 
Minn.) was the father of the doctors Mayo. 
William James Mayo (b. June 29, 1861, La 
Sueur, Minn.—d. July 28, 1939, Rochester), 
oldest son of William Worrall Mayo, was a 
specialist in surgery of the abdomen, pelvis, 
and kidney. Charles Horace Mayo (b. July 19, 
1865, Rochester—d. May 26, 1939, Chicago), 
younger son of William Worrall Mayo, was 
the originator of modern procedures in goitre 
surgery and neurosurgery (he was professor of 
surgery at the University of Minnesota from 
1915 to 1936). Charles William Mayo (b. July 
28, 1898—d. July 28, 1968, Rochester), son of 
Charles Horace Mayo, was a skilled surgeon 
who was a member of the board of governors 
of the Mayo Clinic, chairman of the Mayo 
Association, and a member of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota. The ar- 
ticle identifies the Mayo family’s contributions 
to further medical research. 


Mayo Foundation for Medical Educa- 
tion and Research, U.S. foundation estab- 
lished in 1915 to provide postgraduate train- 
ing in clinical medicine and research. 

-origin and development 11:723¢g 


Mayo-Kebbi, préfecture of Chad. 
-cultural and economic features 4:15a; 
population growth table 


ma’yong, type of Malayan play or dance 
drama. : 
-Malaysian tradition and present trend 17:241b 


Mayon Volcano, active volcano, Albay 
province, southeastern Luzon, Philippines, 
dominating the city of Legaspi. Called the 
world’s most perfect cone, it has a base 80 mi 
(130 km) in circumference and rises to 7,943 ft 
(2,421 m) from the shores of Albay Gulf. 


Mayon Volcano, Luzon, Philippines 
Ted Spiegel—Rapho Guillumette 


Popular with climbers and campers, it is the 
focus of Mayon Volcano National Park 
(13,490 ac [5,459 ha]). There are large abaca 
plantations on its lower slopes. Its most de- 
structive eruption was in 1814, when the town 
of Cagsawa was buried. 

T3ST52N. 1232427 E 

-Luzon topography and volcanic peaks 14:232e 
‘map, Philippines 14:233 — 


mayor (Latin maior, “greater”), in modern 
usage, the head of a municipal government. 


The mayor is almost invariably the chairman 
of the municipal council and of the council ex- 
ecutive committee. In addition, he may fulfill 
the roles of chief executive officer, ceremonial 
figurehead, and local agent of the central gov- 
ernment. His role and importance in the local 
government depend largely on his relationship 
to the council and central government. In the 
council-manager system (see city manager), 
the mayor is the council chairman as well as 
the titular figurehead of the municipality, but 
the manager is the chief executive. In coun- 
tries where the mayor is an agent of the cen- 
tral government, as in France, the mayor is al- 
most invariably the actual as well as the nomi- 
nal head of the local government. Where the 
mayor is the chief executive officer, he usually 
initiates policies and explains them to the 
council and to the public. 

Originally, most mayors in Europe were ap- 
pointed by the central governments. With the 
development of popularly elected municipal 
councils, most mayors have taken on a dual 
role, serving not only as chief executive officer 
of the municipal administration but also as 
agents of the central government charged with 
such functions as maintaining public security. 
The French mayor is probably the best known 
example of a locally elected mayor whose du- 
ties as an agent of the central government 
greatly affect his role as a local chief execu- 
tive. 

Mayors are either appointed or elected. Up 
to the middle of the 19th century most were 
appointed by the central government, but 
with the rise of representative government 
more and more countries adopted the practice 
of electing the mayor. In most European 
countries the mayor is elected by the local 
council from among its members; usually he 
is the leader of the majority party or of one of 
the largest parties. In Switzerland, the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan, most mayors are popularly 
elected. 

-development of role and power 4:645d 


mayor and council system, system of 
municipal government in which a_ locally 
elected council is headed by a mayor, either 
popularly elected or elected by the council 
from among its members. In strict usage, the 
term is applied only to two types of local gov- 
ernmental structure in the United States: a 
weak-mayor and council form, in which the 
mayor is merely council chairman and has 
largely only ceremonial and parliamentary 
functions; and a strong-mayor and council 
form, in which the mayor acts as real chief ex- 
ecutive of the city or town, with the preroga- 
tive to veto actions of the council. Under both 
forms the mayor is popularly elected. 
-American urban administration 14:712c 
-structure and major U.S. cities 18:938e 
-United States city government types 4:645e 


Mayor of Casterbridge, The (1886), som- 
bre novel by Thomas Hardy about the for- 
tunes, rising and declining, of Michael Hench- 
ard and his family. 

-Immanent Will and tragic philosophy 8:646a 


mayor of the palace, an official of the west- 
ern European kingdoms of the 6th-8th centu- 
ries, whose status developed under the Mero- 
vingian Franks from that of an officer of the 
household to that of regent or viceroy. The 
Merovingian kings adopted the system by 
which great landowners of the Roman Empire 
had employed a major domus (mayor, or 
supervisor, of the household) to superintend 
the administration of numerous, often scat- 
tered, estates. The Merovingians appointed a 
major palatii (mayor of the palace) to perform 
a similar function. The mayor gradually ac- 
quired further duties and powers: he obtained 
authority over court personnel, advised the 
king on the appointment of counts and dukes, 
protected the commendati (persons commend- 


’ ed to the king) and the king’s wards, and even- 


tually even came to command the royal army. 


; 


725 maypole dance 


It was probably a long series of Merovingian 
child kings from the late 6th century onward 
that enabled the mayors of the palace, as tu- 
tors of the young rulers, to gain control of the 
government. Eventually, they maintained it 
even when the kings had come of age. At first 
liberal to, and thus supported by, the land- 
Owning aristocracy, some mayors later be- 
came strong enough to act severely toward 
them. 

From the second quarter of the 7th century, 
members of the Carolingian family usually 
held the mayoral power in the Frankish king- 
dom of Austrasia. After Pepin II (Pepin of 
Herstal) had defeated the Neustrians at Tertry 
in 687, the three Frankish kingdoms of Aus- 
trasia, Neustria, and Burgundy were united 
under his de facto rule as mayor of the palace. 
His grandson, Pepin III the Short, in 751 set 
aside the Merovingian king Childeric III and 
had himself elected king, becoming the first of 
the Carolingian dynasty. 

-functions in time of Charles Martel 4:61g 
-medieval royal government 12:156e 
-original and later functions of office 14:35f 


Mayotte (Indian Ocean): see Comoro Is- 
lands. 


Mayow, John (b. May 24, 1640, London— 
d. October 1679, London), chemist and physi- 
ologist who, about a hundred years before Jo- 
seph Priestley and Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier, 
identified spiritus nitroaereus (oxygen) as a 


Mayow, detail of an engraving by an unknown artist 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


distinct atmospheric entity. Though a doctor 
of law from Oxford (1670), he made medicine 
his profession. His writings include a remarka- 
bly correct anatomical description of respira- 
tion and a recognition of the role of oxygen in 
the combustion of metals. 
-respiration—oxidation studies 2:993e 


May Pen, chief town in the Parish of Claren- 
don, southern Jamaica, on the Rio Minho, 
west of Kingston. It has a citrus-processing 
plant, a rope factory, and canneries. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 26,200. 

17°58’ N, 77°14’ W 

‘map, Jamaica 10:16 

maypole dance, ceremonial folk dance per- 
formed around a tall pole garlanded with 
greenery or flowers and often hung with rib- 
bons that are woven into complex patterns ‘by 
the dancers. Such dances are survivals of an- 
cient dances around a living tree as part of 
spring rites to ensure fertility. Typically per- 
formed on May 1, they also occur at midsum- 
mer; e.g., in Scandinavia, and at other festi- 
vals. They are widely distributed through 
Europe—e.g., “Sellenger’s Round” in En- 
gland, the baile del cordon of Spain—and also 
are found in India. Similar ribbon dances were 
performed in pre-Columbian Latin America 
and were later integrated into ritual dances of 
Hispanic origin. Maypoles may also appear in 


May Queen, The 726 


Mayday, with peasants dancing around a maypole, 
detail of an English embroidery, first quarter of the 18th 
century, anonymous; in the Irwin Untermeyer Collection 


By courtesy of Irwin Untermeyer; photograph, Helga Abramezyk 


other ritual dances, as in the Basque ezpata 
dantza, or sword dance. 


May Queen, The (1842), poem by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 


Mayr, Ernst (b. July 5, 1904, Kempten, Ba- 
varia, now in West Germany), biologist 
known for his work in avian taxonomy, popu- 
lation genetics, and evolution. 

Two years after receiving the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Berlin (1926), Mayr, 
then a member of the university staff, led the 
first of three expeditions to New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands, where he was profound- 
ly impressed with the effects of geographic 
distribution among various animal species. 
His early studies of the ability of one species 
to separate or subdivide into daughter species 
(speciation) and of those populations that 
were established by a small number of found- 
ers (founder populations) made him one of the 
leaders in the development of the modern syn- 
thetic theory of evolution. This theory encom- 
passes the biological processes of gene muta- 
tion and recombination, changes in the struc- 
ture and function of chromosomes, reproduc- 
tive isolation, and natural selection. 

Mayr continued his studies as the curator of 
birds at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York (1932-53), where he 
wrote more than 100 papers on avian taxono- 
my, including Birds of the Southwest Pacific 
(1945). Taking up the concept of species, he 
proposed in 1940 a definition of species that 
won wide acceptance in scientific circles and 
led to the discovery of a number of previously 
unknown species. Later, he became the first 
secretary of the Society for the Study of Evo- 
lution (1946) and founded (1947) the journal 
Evolution, which he edited until 1949, In 1953 
he became Alexander Agassiz Professor of 
Zoology at Harvard University and in 1961 
became director of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, retiring in 1970. In 1953 he and 
two colleagues, E.G. Linsley and R.L. Using- 
er, published Methods and Principles of Sys- 
temic Zoology, which described the principles 
of classification. He wrote the important book 
Animal Species and Evolution (1963). 

-classification terminology distinctions 4:684a 

-species problem in evolutionary 

biology 12:874f 


Mayr, Michael (1864-1922), Austrian _his- 
torian and statesman; served as premier from 
November 1920 to June 1921. 

-Austrian democratization process 2:477b 


Mayr, Simon: see Marius, Simon. 


Mayr, (Johann) Simon, Italian name cio- 
VANNI SIMONE MAYR (1763-1845), Italian op- 
era composer of German origin who between 


1794 and 1824 composed no less than 61 op- 
eras and has been credited with the introduc- 
tion of the orchestral crescendo into opera for 
which Rossini afterward became famous. 
-Donizetti’s early musical 

training 5:953h 
-operas in Italian style 13:584h 


Mapyrhofer, Johann (1787-1836), Austrian 
poet. 
-friendship with Schubert 16:362b 


Mays, Willie (Howard), nicknamed the 
SAY HEY KID (1931- ), U.S. professional 
baseball player, second man in major league 
history to hit 600 home runs in regular season 
competition (excluding All-Star and World 
Series games) and the first right-handed batter 
to do so, also famous for his defensive out- 
fielding ability, spectacular catches of fly 
balls, and effervescent personality. He played 


Mays 
UP] Compix 


in the National League for the New York 
Giants (1951-52, 1954-57), San Francisco 
Giants (1958-72), and New York Mets (from 
1972). In 1973 he announced his retirement at 
the end of season. 

-Babe Ruth record challenge 2:732e 

‘outfield fly catch 2:744e; illus. 


Maysan, formerly AL-“AMARAH liwa@ (prov- 
ince), now a muha@fazah (governorate), south- 
eastern Iraq. It is 6,929 sq mi (17,945 sq km) 
in area and consists of irrigated land on both 
sides of the Tigris River. Some of the land is 
marshy, but the remainder is productive; 
dates, corn, rice, and other crops are grown. 
The town of al-‘Uzayr is reputed to contain 
the tomb of the prophet Ezra. Maysan’s capi- 
tal is al-‘Amarah (qg.v.). Pop. (1970 est.) 
355,900 

-area and population table 9:877 

‘map, Iraq 9:874 


Maysville, city, seat (1848) of Mason Coun- 
ty, northeastern Kentucky, U.S., on the Ohio 
River, bridged (1931) to Aberdeen, Ohio. On 
the Buffalo Trace, the town was established as 
Limestone in 1787 and laid out by Simon 
Kenton and John May (for whom it was later 
renamed). By 1792 it had become a landing 
point for pioneers. Gen. Ulysses S, Grant at- 
tended school there, and the birthplace of 
Confederate general Albert Sydney Johnston 
is preserved as a historic shrine at nearby 
Washington. Maysville is a river port with a 
balanced farm-industrial economy and is an 
important burley tobacco marketing centre. 


Blue Licks Battlefield State Park is 25 mi (40 


pes southwest. Inc. city, 1833. Pop. (1980) 
7,983. 
38°39’ N, 83°46’ W 


Maysvillian Stage, time division of the Or- 
dovician Period in North America (the Or- 
dovician Period began about 500,000,000 
years ago and lasted about 70,000,000 years); 
the Maysvillian Stage follows the Edenian 
Stage and precedes the Richmondian Stage. 
In eastern North America, Maysvillian rocks 
consist largely of shales and sandstones; a 
portion of the Martinsburg Shale and the 
Pulaski Sandstone are notable examples. 
These sediments reflect deposition during the 
progressive uplift of the Appalachian high- 
lands in Ordovician time. 

-Ordovician strata correlations, table 2 13:919 


Mayta Capac, also known as MAYTA QHA- 
PAQ, 14th-century Inca emperor. 


-Inca rulers and accomplishments 1:848c; 
table 847 


May Thirtieth Incident (1925), in China, a 
nationwide series of strikes and demonstra- 
tions precipitated by the killing of 13 labour 
demonstrators by British police in Shanghai. 
This was the largest antiforeign demonstra- 
tion China had yet experienced, and it encom- 
passed people of all classes from all parts of 
the country. The Chinese Communist Party 
greatly benefitted by the anti-imperialist senti- 
ment prevalent in the movement, and party 
membership swelled from a few hundred to 
more than 20,000 

The incident began early in 1925 when the 
terms of agreement decided upon between 
members of a mediation board and striking 
workers at a Japanese cotton mill in Shanghai 
were rejected by the company. On May 15 the 
workers sent eight representatives to negotiate 
with the management, but a melee resulted in 
which one worker was killed and the oth- 
er seven wounded. The foreign-controlled 
Shanghai Municipal Council not only did not 
prosecute the Japanese who had opened fire 
but arrested several of the workers for dis- 
turbing the police. This led to a series of 
worker-student demonstrations, culminating 
in a mass demonstration on May 30 in which 
the British municipal police opened fire and 
killed 13 demonstrators and wounded many 
more. Chinese of all classes were outraged, 
and boycotts and strikes against British and 
Japanese goods and factories were organized 
by merchants and workers throughout the 
country. The unrest lasted almost seven 
months, until the British fired the police offi- 
cials in charge and paid an indemnity to the 
families of the dead and wounded. 

Following the incident a rash of nationalistic 
demonstrations erupted in all parts of the 
country. 


Ma Yiian (b. 14 Bc, Mou-ling, Shensi, China 
—d. ap 49, Hunan), general who helped es- 
tablish the Later Han dynasty (ap 23-220) af- 
ter the usurpation of power by the minister 
Wang Mang ended the Former Han dynasty 
(206 Bc-aD 8). Ma began his career in the ser- 
vice of Wang Mang, but when revolts erupted 
throughout. the countryside in opposition to 
Wang’s policies, Ma joined the minister’s ene- 
mies. He eventually took service under Kuang 
Wu Ti (reigned ap 25-57), a member of the 
Han imperial family, who made himself em- 
peror and re-established the Han dynasty (206 
BC-AD 220), 

In ap 35 Ma was appointed governor of 
South China, and he reinstituted Chinese rule 
in the area as far south as present-day North 
Vietnam. In 45 Ma was sent to the northern 
frontier, where he helped subdue the Hsiung- 
nu tribes of Central Asia. After his death he 
was enshrined as a god and, until modern 
times, was worshipped as the wave-quelling 
god of Kwangsi Province in South China. 
-Kwangsi development policy 10:550c 


Ma Yiian 11:723 (b. c. 1160-65—d. 1225), 
one of the most influential Chinese landscape 
painters; his work, together with that of Hsia 
Kuei, formed the basis of the Ma-Hsia school 
of painting. 

Abstract of. text biography. Little is known. 
of Ma Yiian’s life. Born into a family of 


, 


painters, he worked at the court of the Sung 
emperors, receiving the highest Chinese hon- 
our, the Golden Belt, under Emperor Ning 
Tsung. Ma Yiian occasionally painted flow- 
ers, but his genius lay in landscape painting, 
his lyrical and romantic interpretation becom- 
ing the model for later painters. He was a 
master of one-cornered painting, placing his 
point of interest and emphases in one corner 
of the painting. His style was often copied, 
and it is sometimes difficult to separate genu- 
ine works from those of his followers. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 
-Ma-Hsia school style and technique 8:1122h 
-Plum Blossoms by Moonlight, illus., 19:Visual 
Arts, East Asian, Plate V 


Maydrbhanj, district, northeastern Orissa 
state, India. In the eastern part is alluvial low- 
land crossed by the Sone, Burhabalang, and 
Jamira rivers; principal crops are rice, corn 
(maize), and oilseeds. The west, largely hilly 
and forested, produces lac and honey. Rich 
mineral deposits include iron ore, large 
amounts of which are mined. Minor industries 
include weaving, rice milling, and rope mak- 
ing. It has an area of 4,022 sq mi (10,418 sq 
km) and its headquarters are at Baripada 


(q.v 

Under the British, Mayirbhanj was one of 
the princely Bengal states in the Eastern 
States Agency. It became part of India in 1948 
and was incorporated into Orissa the follow- 
ing year. Historic monuments remain in 
Khiching, and a ruined medieval fort in Hari- 
pur. Pop. {1971 prelim.) 1,429,664. 


mayweed (plant): see chamomile. 


Maywood, village, western suburb of Chica- 
go, Cook County, Illinois, U.S., on the Des 
Plaines River. It was founded: in 1869 by Col. 
William T, Nichols of Vermont and named 
for his daughter, May. Hines Memorial Hos- 
pital for Veterans and Maywood Park Har- 
ness Race Track are located near Maywood. 
Industrial activities include bottling and the 
manufacture of cans and chemicals. Inc. 1881. 
Pop. (1970) 29,109; (1980) 27,998. 

41°53’ N, 87°51’ W 

Maywood, Augusta (b. AUGUSTA WILLIAMS, 
1825, New York City—d. 1876?), first U.S. 
ballerina to achieve international renown. She 
acquired the name of her stepfather, the the- 
atrical manager Robert Campbell Maywood, 
when she was three. She studied with the 
French-Belgian Paul Hazard and made her 
debut in Philadelphia at 12 in an English ver- 
sion of Auber’s opera-ballet Le Dieu et la 
Bayadeére. Study i in Paris led to a debut at the 
Paris Opéra in Le Diable Boiteux in 1839. She 
was acclaimed by French critics including 
Théophile Gautier, but after only a year at 
the Opéra she left Paris with the dancer 
Charles Mabille, whom she later married. In 
Lisbon and Vienna she starred in several bal- 
lets including Giselle and La Sylphide. At the 
age of 23 she became prima ballerina at La 
Scala in Milan, where she remained until her 
retirement in 1862. 


Mazaca (Turkey): see Kayseri. 

Mazagan (Morocco): see el-Jadida. 
mazaher-e elahiyeh (Baha’i faith): see di- 
vine manifestation. 

Mazama (deer): see brocket. 


Mazama Ash, volcanic ash deposit widely 
distributed in the northwestern U.S. and 
southwestern Canada. The Mazama Ash was 
erupted from Mt. Mazama in Oregon. 

The eruption was a cataclysmic event dated 
at about 6,600 years ago. Present-day Crater 
Lake formed when the volcanic cone col- 
lapsed. Great thicknesses of pumice were 
deposited on the flanks of Mt. Mazama, while 
finer material was blown over great distances 
by the prevailing winds of the time. 

The widespread distribution of the Mazama 


~ Ash has made it useful in archaeological stud- 


_ ies as a horizon or time marker. Studies of 


sediments formed in relation to the ash depos- 
its suggest that the ash formed at a time when 
generally drier climates prevailed in the re- 
gions in which the ash occurs. The mineralogi- 
cal composition of the ash is distinctive and 
allows it to be distinguished from other vol- 
canic ash deposits. 

-deposit amount and dating method 8:999c 


Mazandaran, also called MAZANDERAN, OS- 
tan (province), northern Iran, bordering the 
Caspian Sea and bounded on the west by Gi- 
lan, on the southwest by Tehran ostan and 
Semnan, and on the east by Khorasan. Its 
area is approximately 18,288 sq mi (47,365 sq 
km); the capital is Sari. 

The northern section of the ostdn consists of 
a lowland alongside the Caspian and an up- 
land along the northern slopes of the Elburz 
Mountains. Marshy backlands dominate the 
coastal plain, and extensive gravel fans fringe 
the mountains. The climate is permanently 
subtropical and humid, with very hot sum- 
mers. Cereals, cotton, kenaf (hemp), sugar 
beets, and fruits are among the crops. 

The highland slopes rise abruptly in the west 
and more gently in the east. Forests have been 
largely destroyed; the higher parts are cul- 
tivated summer pasture studded with villages 
partly deserted in winter. Wild boar, deer, and 
birds are numerous; the tiger, formerly found 
in the lowland, has disappeared. Cattle are 
usually humped; the buffalo is widely used as 
a draft animal. There are many rivers, includ- 
ing the Chalis, Heris, Talar, Tajan, and 
Neka, which are well stocked with trout and 
salmon. 

The population is of Iranian stock with a 
large admixture of Turkic tribes (especially 
Turkmen), Armenians, and Russian immi- 
grants. Mazandaran is still famous for its 
Arab or Turkmen horses. 

The coastal plains and Gorgan are prosper- 
ous, being connected with the interior by the 
Trans-Iranian Railway and three roads; but 
the coast lacks good natural harbours. The 
artificially created port of Now Shahr, north 
of Tehran, cannot compare with Bandar-e 
Pahlavi farther west, and silting and a falling 
water level have rendered other ports useless. 

Exports to the U.S.S.R., often hampered by 
politics, include cereals, fruits, and fish. Indus- 
trialization has benefitted the towns, and sev- 
eral large textile mills operate. Modern devel- 
opments include several dams to improve irri- 
gation. Pop. (1971 est.) 2,273,373. 

-people’s distinguishing characteristics 6:523h 


Mazandarani, divergent dialect of the Per- 
sian or Farsi language spoken along the shore 
of the Caspian Sea. 

-characteristics and distribution 9:863c 
-Indo-Iranian languages distribution map 9:442 


Mazara del Vallo, town and episcopal see, 
Trapani province, western Sicily, Italy, at the 
mouth of the Fiumara (river) Mazaro south 
of Trapani city. Of Phoenician origin, it was 
later colonized by Greeks from nearby Selinus 
(modern Selinunte). It fell to the Carthagini- 
ans in 409 sc and subsequently to the Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and Normans. The first Nor- 
man parliament in Sicily met there in 1097. 
Notable buildings are the cathedral (1075; re- 
built 1694), the Norman church of S. Nicold, 
and the palace of the Knights of Malta, hous- 
ing a civic museum of art and archaeology. 
One of the most important fishing (tunny, 
coral) ports in Italy, it also has a busy export 
trade in Marsala wine and local agricultural 
produce. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 38,108. 
37°39’ N ee Og Ee: 
Mazar Sharif, capital of Balkh velayet 
(province), northern Afghanistan, 35 mi (56 
km) south of the border with the Uzbek Sovi- 
et Socialist Republic, U.S.S.R., at an eleva- 
tion of 1,250 ft (80 m). The town derives its 
name (meaning ‘ ‘tomb of the saint”) from the 
reputed discovery there of the tomb of the ca- 
liph ‘Ali, son-in-law of the prophet Muham- 
mad, in the 15th or (according to Afghan leg- 
end) 12th century. A blue-tiled mosque and a 


727 Mazarin Tapestry 


The Blue Mosque at Mazar-e Sharif, Afg. 


Christa Armstrong—Rapho Guillumette 


shrine mark the location of the tomb, which is 
venerated by all Muslims, especially Shi‘ites. 
Mazar-e Sharifs growth and the correspond- 
ing decline of the much older town of Balkh 
(q.v.), a few miles to the west, date from this 
discovery. Mazar-e Sharif came under Afghan 
rule in 1852 and became the political hub of 
Afghan Turkistan in 1869. 

Mazar-e Sharif is located in one of Afghani- 
stan’s most fertile regions, extensively irrigat- 
ed from the Balkh River and producing cot- 
ton, grain, and fruit. The town’s industries in- 
clude flour milling and manufacturing of silk 
and cotton textiles. It is connected by road 
and air with Kabul, 200 mi (320 km) south- 
east, and other Afghan cities.and is the na- 
tion’s chief transit point for Soviet trade. A 
well-known Islamic theology shcool is located 
there. Nearby is Dehdadi, a military head- 
quarters with an airfield. Latest pop. est. 
43,197, mainly Uzbek, Tadzhik (Tajik), and 
Turkmen. 
36°41’ N, 67°00’ E 
‘industry, power sources, and roads 1:169f 

passim to 170g 

-map, Afghanistan 1:167 


Mazar’i, East African dynasty centred at 
Mombasa in the 19th century. 
-Omani power in East Africa 16:152e 


Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal 11:725 (b. July 
14, 1602, Pescina, Italy—d. March 9, 1661, 
Vincennes, Fr.), statesman who became the 
successor to the great French minister, the 
cardinal de Richelieu, and completed his work 
of making France supreme in Europe and 
crippling the monarchy’s opposition. 

Abstract of text biography. In the papal 
diplomatic service, Mazarin went to France in 
1630 and met Richelieu. Later that year he 
helped settle the War of the Mantuan Succes- 
sion. Becoming a friend of Richelieu, Mazarin 
headed the French faction in the papal court. 
He became a French citizen in 1639 and a car- 
dinal in 1641, after leaving the Pope’s diplo- 
matic service for that of France. 

Mazarin became first minister of France af- 
ter Richelieu’s death in 1642, and during the 
minority of Louis XIV he fought rebellious 
French nobles in the wars of the Fronde (1648 
-53) and established France’s hegemony on 
the Continent in the treaties of Westphalia 
(1648) and the Pyrenees (1659). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Christina’s attempt to become queen of 

Naples 4:564h 
-Colbert as personal assistant 4:826h 
-Condeé’s political relation 4:1080a 
-diplomatic and military ambitions 6:1090e 
-Fronde suppression and foreign policy 7:633c 
-Italian invasion plans 9:1149g 
-jewelry-making gem-carving 

development 10:166d 
-library history and function 10:859d 
-Louis XIV’s political education 11:121h 
-Thirty Years’ War and the Fronde 18:777c 
-Thirty Years’ War role 18:340d passim 

to 342b 


Mazarin Tapestry, also called THE GLORIFI- 
CATION OF CHRIST (c. 1500), Brussels tapestry. 
-gold thread as a medium 17:1061d 
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Mazar Mountains, eastern China. 

39°48’ N, 78°09’ E 

-Takla Makan Desert topography 17:1001f 
Mazaruni-Potaro, administrative district, 
Guyana. 

‘population table 8:508; map 


Mazaruni River, in north central Guyana. 
Its headstreams arise in the Pakaraima Moun- 
tains of western Guyana and flow generally 
northward. Descending from the Guiana 
Highlands, the river turns southeastward as 
far as Issano and then curves northeastward 
to Bartica, where it is joined by the Cuyuni 
River, just upstream from its confluence with 
the Essequibo. Although the Mazaruni is ap- 
proximately 350 mi (560 km) long, only short 
stretches are navigable, the rest being marked 
by intermittent rapids. It flows through 
sparsely inhabited, dense tropical rain forests. 
It is economically significant, however, be- 
cause it is Guyana’s main source of alluvial 
diamonds. 

6°25’ N, 58°35’ W 

-map, Guyana 8:507 
Mazatec, Middle American Indians of 
northern Oaxaca in southern Mexico. The re- 
gion is mostly mountainous, with small val- 
leys; flora and fauna are diverse. The Mazatec 
language is most closely related to Chocho, 
Ixcatec, and Popoloca (qq.v.). The people are 
agricultural, depending primarily on corn, 
beans, squash, and chiles. Meat and eggs are 
considered luxuries. Cultivation is done main- 
ly with digging stick and hoe. Houses are rec- 
tangular, with thatched roofs; they are con- 
gregated in towns and villages. Crafts such as 
weaving and pottery are dying out, their pro- 
ducts replaced by commercial goods. Women 
still wear the Auipil (a long, loose cotton tunic) 
and ankle-length underskirt; men wear white 
cotton pants and shirts. Cloth is industrially 
woven. 

The Mazatec elect their own municipal au- 
thorities at two-year intervals; candidates 
must have the approval of the council of el- 
ders. Townspeople are also eligible for com- 
pulsory communal labour. The Mazatec are 
Roman Catholic with syncretistic elements. A 
mayordomo is elected or appointed in each 
town to take care of the patron saint and to 
organize and partially to finance the saint’s 
annual fiesta. Spirits of caves, hills, and 
springs are also reverenced, however, and 
witchcraft is widely believed in. 
-Meso-American Indian distribution 

map 11:955 

-Meso-American language comparative 

features 11:962g 


Mazatecan languages: see Olmecan lan- 
guages. 


Mazatenango, capital, Suchitepéquez de- 
partment, southwestern Guatemala, on the 
southward-flowing Rio Sis on the southern 
piedmont of the central highlands, at an ele- 
vation of 1,247 ft (380 m) above sea level. It is 
an important commercial and manufacturing 
centre for the Pacific coastal lowlands it over- 
looks. Cotton, coffee, sugarcane, cacao, and 
tropical fruits are the principal crops. Cotton 
is ginned and milled, and cottonseed oil is ex- 
tracted; there are also several other light in- 
dustries. Mazatenango is a transportation hub 
on the main railroad linking Guatemala City 
to the Mexican border and the Pacific ports. 
The Pacific Coast Highway passes through 
Mazatenango, and there is a nearby airfield. 
Pop. (1972 est.) 24,864. 

14°32’ N, 91°30’ W 

Mazatlan, Pacific port and resort, south- 
western Sinaloa state, just south of the Tropic 
of Cancer, western north central Mexico, on a 
peninsula overlooking Olas Altas Bay, on the 
Gulf of California. It is Mexico’s largest Pa- 
cific Ocean port, and its island-studded har- 
bour is known for its fine sandy beaches. Ly- 


Beach at Mazatlan on Olas Altas Bay, Mexico 
Shostal 


ing diagonally across the gulf from the tip of 
Baja California, it provides a chief communi- 
cations link between the peninsula and the 
mainland. Also accessible by railroad, high- 
way, and air, Mazatlan, called Pearl of the 
Pacific, is a fishing and hunting centre and a 
popular tourist resort. Pop. (1970) 119,553. 
23°13’ N, 106°25’ W 

‘map, Mexico 12:68 

Mazatzal orogeny (geology): see Hudsoni- 
an orogeny. 


Mazdaism (religion): see Ahura Mazda. 


Mazdak, religious leader who developed 
Mazdakism, a dualistic sectarian religion in 
Persia during the Sadsanid dynasty from the 
late Sth century ap. This religion was an off- 
shoot of Manichaeism, which was based 
somewhat on Gnosticism (a dualistic religious 
belief system that held that matter was good, 
the spirit evil, and salvation came from re- 
vealed esoteric knowledge), which had roots 
in Zoroastrianism, the orthodox religion of 
Sasanian Persia. The dualistic features of 
these two religions (Light and Darkness, 
Good and Evil, etc.) were modified by Maz- 
dak, who also preached a community of wives 
and property and converted his monarch Ka- 
vadh I (d. 531); but ensuing disorders caused 
Mazdak to be put to death and his religion to 
be destroyed. No Mazdakite books survive. 
-Sasanian shift from Zoroastrianism 9:85la 
-Zoroastrian crisis and triumph 19:1172d 


Mazdakism, a dualistic religion that devel- 
oped in Iran as an offshoot of Manichaeism, a 
Gnostic religion founded in the 3rd century ap 
by the Persian prophet Mani. According to 
some scholars, Mazdakism was a reform 
movement seeking an optimistic interpretation 
of the Manichaean dualism. Its founder ap- 
pears to have been one Zaradust-e Khuragan; 
a connection has been sought between him 
and a Persian, Bundos, who preached a diver- 
gent Manichaeism in Rome under Diocletian 
at the end of the 3rd century. The religion first 
came into prominence in the late 5th century 
under Mazdak, after whom, subsequently, it 
was generally named. No Mazdakite books 
survive, Knowledge of the movement comes 
from brief notices in Syrian, Persian, Arabic, 
and Greek sources. 

According to Mazdakism, there exist two 
original principles, Good (or Light) and Evil 
(or Darkness). Light acts by free will and de- 
sign; Darkness, blindly and by chance. By ac- 
cident the two became mixed, producing the 
world. There are three Light elements: water, 
fire, and earth. The god of Light, who is to be 
worshipped, is enthroned in paradise, having 
before him four powers—perception, intelli- 
gence, memory, and joy. These rule over 7 
“viziers” and 12 “‘spiritual beings”—identical 
with 7 planets of antiquity and the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac. The 4 powers are united in man; 
the 7 and 12 control the world. 

By his actions man should seek to release the 
Light in the world; this is accomplished 


through moral conduct and ascetic life. He 
may not kill or eat flesh, He is to be gentle, 
kind, hospitable, clement to foes. To encour- 
age brotherly helpfulness and reduce causes of 
greed and strife, Mazdak sought to make 
property and women common. He converted 
to his faith the Sasanid king Kavadh I (488- 
496 and 499-531), who introduced social re- 
forms inspired by its tenets. These appear to 
have involved some liberalizing of marriage 
laws and of measures concerning property. 
These actions aroused the hostility of the no- 
bles and the orthodox Zoroastrian clergy and 
led to the eventual suppression of Mazda- 
kism. Nevertheless, the religion survived in se- 
cret into Islamic times (the 8th century). 
-Zoroastrian religious and social 
crisis 19:1172d 


Mazdeans (religious group): see Zoroastri- 
anism and Parsiism. 


maze, a pattern of paths intended to mislead 
and confuse by frequent changes of direction 
and blind turnings. Mazes have an ancient his- 
tory and probably originated from involved 
defense works against an enemy, which, being 
misunderstood, evolved into magical devices 
against evil spirits. Tiled maze patterns are 
found on Roman pavements and sometimes in 
churches; they were also cut in turf on village 
greens in the Middle Ages as an amusement 
for young people, Although the treading of 
the maze was referred to very early as the 


Maze at Hampton Court, Greater London 


British Crown Copyright by permission of the Controller of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Stationery Office 


game of Troy, it was probably not until the 
late 17th century that it was equated with the 
famous labyrinth of Crete, where, according 
to Greek mythology, the Minotaur was 
confined. By mid-18th century, the terms 
maze and labyrinth seem to have become in- 
terchangeable. There was a notable maze at 
the garden of Versailles, but the most famous 
of surviving examples is that at Hampton 
Court, Middlesex. 

‘mathematical puzzles and theory 13:351c; 

illus. 


Mazelspoort, in the Orange Free State, 
South Africa’s premier inland holiday resort. 


It lies near the Modder River just east- 
northeast of Bloemfontein, of which it forms a 
recreational adjunct. It has wide open spaces 
and many sports facilities, including one of the 
largest swimming pools in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, Bungalow accommodations for vis- 
itors are provided by the municipality, There 
is no permanent population. At Mazelspoort 
is the Boyden Station of the Harvard Obser- 
vatory. 

29°12’ S, 26°29’ E 

Mazepa, Ivan Stepanovich (b. c. 1644, 
Mazepintsy, near Bila Tserkva, Pol., modern 
Belaya Tserkov, in Ukrainian S.S.R.—d. 
Sept. 2 [Aug. 23, old style], 1709, Bendery, 
Moldavia), hetman (leader) of the Cossacks in 
the Russian Ukraine who deserted the Rus- 
sians and joined the Swedes during the Great 
Northern War (1700-21). Having served as a 
page at the court of the Polish king John Casi- 
mir (ruled 1648-68), Mazepa was educated in 
western Europe but returned to his native 
land and in 1663 entered the service of Pyotr 
Doroshenko, the Cossack hetman of the 
Ukraine west of the Dnepr River. 

But.after Doroshenko placed his territory 
under the suzerainty of the Turkish sultan 
(1666) in an attempt to prevent it from falling 
under the domination of either Poland or 
Russia, Mazepa transferred his allegiance to 
Doroshenko’s rival, Ivan Samoilovich, the 
hetman of the Russian-controlled portion of 
the Ukraine east of the Dnepr (1674). He then 
disclosed all that he knew of Doroshenko’s 
plans to the Russians, enabling Samoilovich 
to attack Doroshenko in an unsuccessful at- 

‘ tempt to gain control of the western Ukraine. 


Mazepa, detail from a lithograph by D. 
Kitchenko 
Novosti Press Agency 


He thus contributed to the complex and pro- 
longed warfare (that continued into the 1680s) 
among the Turks, Russians, Poles, and vari- 
ous Cossack factions for control of the 
Ukraine. 

Mazepa subsequently replaced Samoilovich 
as hetman of Russia’s Ukraine (1687) and 
fought against the Crimean Tartars (1689) in 
the campaign led by Prince Vasily V. Goli- 
tsyn, the chief of foreign affairs during the 
reign of Sophia Alekseyevna (regent of 
Russia, 1682-89). Although Golitsyn was ex- 
iled when Peter I the Great (ruled 1682-1725) 
overthrew Sophia (1689), Mazepa managed to 
win the Tsar’s favour and retain his powerful 
position in the Ukraine. 

Peter, however, alienated Mazepa and the 
Cossacks by sending them into nontraditional 
theatres of war and ordering them to perform 
uncustomary duties, by allowing the Russian 
army to treat the Ukraine’s civilian popula- 
tion harshly, and by failing to renounce ru- 
mours that he was planning to reorganize the 
Cossack army and community. ray 
when the Great Northern War began (17 
Mazepa entered into secret negotiations mith 
Charles XII of Sweden and his adherents in 
Poland. ; and plotted to make the entire 
Ukr faders the event of a Swedish victory, 
ir ederation with Poland and to have 
ntor of Ukrainian rights 


hoping to find ; supplies and 


fies. Charles led his forces | 


reinforcements, Mazepa and 5,000 of his Cos- 
sacks joined the Swedes instead of going to 
the aid of the Russians (October 1708). Maze- 
pa, however, was neither able to inspire the 
Ukrainian population to revolt against the 
Russians nor to supply the Swedes with 
enough Cossacks to prevent the Russians 
from inflicting a major defeat upon them at 
Poltava (June 1709). After that battle, Maze- 
pa escaped with Charles into Turkish-con- 
trolled Moldavia, where he died. 


mazer, medieval drinking bowl of turned 
(shaped on a lathe) wood, usually spotted ma- 
ple. Oldest extant examples, dating from the 
early 14th century, are mounted with silver or 


Mazer bowls, aatenada mounted with silver gilt, (left) 
1510, (right) c. 1460 


By courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 


silver-gilt bands around the lip and foot and 
have an engraved or enamelled embossed me- 
dallion, called a print or boss, in the centre of 
the inside of the bowl. During the 15th cen- 
tury the bowls became shallower, and their 
mounts, which became wider, displayed in- 
scriptions of a religiousgor secular character; 
more elaborate versions of the simple proto- 
type were also made, including the double- 
mazer, which has a small bowl inverted on a 
larger one, and the standing mazer, which has 
an unusually high silver foot. Mazers are ex- 
tremely rare after the 16th century. 


Mazia, Daniel (b. Dec. 18, 1912, Scranton, 
Pa.), cell biologist, researcher in nuclear and 
cellular physiology, especially the chemistry 
of mitosis (division of the nucleus of a cell) 
and enzymes (biological catalysts). Mazia re- 
ceived an A.B. in 1933 and a Ph.D. in 1937, 
both from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. He was a National Research 
Council fellow at Princeton University from 
1937 to 1938, taught at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and joined the teaching 
staff at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Conn. His research included the 
isolation of the mitotic apparatus of sea ur- 
chin eggs; the discovery that the mitotic ap- 
paratus is most likely one protein associated 
with ribonucleic acid (RNA); ion accumulation 
and exchange; and ion changes in stimulation, 
Some of his experiments indicated that a cell 
nucleus exerts less control over the metabo- 
lism of a dividing cell than it does during the 
resting phase between divisions; he theorized 
that the nucleus causes replacement of cell 
functions. 


Mazkeret Batya (Israel): see Ekron. 


Mazoe, town, North Mashonaland Province, 
northern Rhodesia, on the Mazoe River, 
north of Salisbury. Wild olive trees attest to 
ancient cultivation in the river valley, one of 
the most fertile regions in the country. The 
Mazoe Dam (1920) irrigates a 14-mi (23-km) 
stretch along the river’s right bank. Chief 
products are tobacco, maize (corn), and citrus 
fruits (grown on the British South Africa 
Company’s estate). Livestock is of pedigree 
quality. The town is also the centre of iron py- 
rite and gold mining. Latest census 3,510. 
17°30' S, #30°37' E 

mazorca (Spanish word meaning “ear of 
corn”), a political group that supported Juan 
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Manuel de Rosas, the governor of the Buenos 
Aires province of Argentina in 1829-32 and 
dictator in 1835-52. 

The ear of corn was a symbol of the group’s 
unity, but opponents said it should be spelled 
mas hor ca (“more gallows”) because of the 
group’s terroristic methods. The group was 
organized during the period that Rosas did 
not occupy the governorship (1832-35) by his 
wife, née Mariade La Encarnacién Escurra, 
known as Donia Encarnacion. It was named 
the Sociedad Popular Restauradora, and its 
aim was to restore Rosas to the governorship 
with dictatorial powers. The Rosistas (Rosas’ 
supporters), who also called themselves the 
apostolicos, persecuted the moderates, who 
supported the incumbent governor. ‘When 
Rosas returned to power in 1835, the mazorca 
organization continued to serve his interests 
by brutal means, which grew worse in the lat- 
er years of his dictatorship. 


Mazovia, Polish mazowsze, lowland territo- 
ry in east-central Poland, located west of Pod- 
lasie in the basin of the middle Vistula and 
lower Bug rivers. Mazovia included the Ptock- 
Ciechanow region (to which the name 
Mazovia originally referred) as well as the re- 
gions of Sochaczew, Grojec (formerly Gro- 
dziec), and Czersk. It was incorporated into 
the Polish state in the first half of the 10th 
century. After 1138, when Bolestaw III the 
Wry-Mouthed (ruled Poland 1102-38) divid- 
ed his realm among his sons, it became one of 
the five major duchies within the disintegrat- 
ing Polish kingdom and developed a distinc- 
tive social structure characterized by a large, 
if not wealthy, gentry class (which constituted 
25 percent of the population in the 16th cen- 
tury). During the 13th and 14th centuries, 
however, Mazovia was subdivided into sever- 
al vassal duchies; the region did not become 
completely reincorporated into the reunified 
Polish state until after all its ducal houses 
(which were descended from Siemowit I, the 
great-grandson of Bolestaw III and the ruler 
of Mazovia from 1247 to 1262) became ex- 
tinct (1350-1526). 


Mazovia, c. 1320 


When Poland was partitioned late in the 18th 
century, Mazovia became part of Prussia; but 
it was transferred to the Duchy of Warsaw 
(1807), created during the Napoleonic Wars, 
and then incorporated into Russian Poland 
(1815), where it remained until Poland was re- 
stored in 1918, Most of Mazovia then became 
part of the province (wojewddztwo) of War- 
saw; after 1945 it was divided between the 
provinces of Warsaw and Bialystok. 

-middle Polish lowland geography 14:628g 
‘Polish ethnic origins 14:630c 
-Teutonic Knights’ sovereignty dispute 14:639c 


Mazrui, Arab clan which ruled Mombasa in 
the 18th century. 
-East African political control contest 6:93f 


Ma-zu Dao (Taiwan): see Matsu Island. 
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Mazurian Lakeland, Poland, east of the 
Vistula River, region of classic moraine 
topography. 

‘lake region geography 14:628f 


Mazurian Lakes, battles of the (1914 and 
1915), two engagements between German and 
Russian forces in the early months of World 
War I, both ending in German victories, and 
named for the strategically important nexus of 
lakes in the southeastern quarter of East 
Prussia, near the frontier of Russian Poland. 
They are sometimes distinguished as the Sum- 
mer Battle and the Winter Battle. 

In August 1914 the Russians had invaded 
East Prussia from the east and from the 
south: in the east, the Russian general Pavel 
Karlovich Rennenkampf’s Ist Army had won 
a victory at Gumbinnen but had then been 
more concerned with preparations for besieg- 
ing KOnigsberg than with pressing westward; 
in the south, Gen. A.V. Samsonov’s 2nd 
Army had been defeated in the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg. After Tannenberg, Rennenkampf 
distributed 11 of his 12 divisions in a defensive 
posture on a front running from Labiau (Po- 
lessk, near the Baltic coast, northeast of K6- 
nigsberg) southward across a lake-free gap to 
Angerburg (Wegorzewo) at the northern end 
of the chain of lakes. He thus left only a single 
division, on his left flank, to watch the Ger- 
man-held fortress of Létzen (Gizycko), which 
guarded the narrow passage between two of 
the major lakes. Against Rennenkampf the 
German commanders, Paul von Hindenburg 
and Erich Ludendorff, promptly planned an 
offensive: three divisions and a cavalry bri- 
gade, under Hermann von Francois, were to 
go around the southern lakes, by way of 
Johannisburg (Pisz), to turn the Russian left; 
two infantry and two cavalry divisions, under 
August von Mackensen, were to force the 
Létzen passage, so as to link up with Fran- 
cois; eight divisions were to drive directly 
against the Russian centre, in the direction of 
Insterburg (Chernyakhovsk); and the KGnigs- 
berg garrison was to make a demonstration 
against the Russian right. Francois began his 
advance on September 5, took Johannisburg, 
Bialla (Biata Piska), and Arys (Orzysz) in the 
next two days, and swung northward to at- 
tack the Russians at Soltmahnen on Septem- 
ber 9, thus taking by complete surprise the left 
flank of the forces that, since the previous 
day, had been successfully withstanding 
Mackensen in the L6tzen sector. The Russian 
left was routed; Francois took 5,000 prisoners 
and 60 guns; and although the German attack 
on the Russian centre was immobilized by a 
counterattack from the north, Rennenkempf 
ordered a general retreat—just in time to save 
the better part of his army from possible an- 
nihilation. The German pursuit ended on Sep- 
tember 15, after the Russians had lost some 
125,000 men and 150 guns in 10 days. 

The Winter Battle (February 1915) was the 
product of a German decision to forestall 
another Russian invasion of East Prussia. The 
Germans’ eastern front—extending from the 
Memel River near Tilsit southward to the 
border of Russian Poland beyond the lakes 
and occupied in the north by the 10th Army 
under Hermann von Eichhorn and in the 
south by the 8th under Otto von Below—was 
threatened by the Russian 10th Army under 
General Sievers. The German tactic was to 
envelop the Russian flanks by swinging the 
10th Army through the open country east of 
Insterburg and the 8th Army’s right wing, un- 
der Karl Litzmann, around the southernmost 
lakes, while the rest of the 8th Army held the 
centre; the real emphasis this time was to be 
on the left. Litzmann’s offensive, launched on 
Feb. 7, 1915, and hindered by sodden ground 
and by the Russian defense, diverted attention 
from the northern sector, where the main Ger- 
man attack, delivered on February 9, threw 
the Russians into confusion within four days. 


Litzmann’s pressure in the south was rein- 
forced, and after desperate fighting in bliz- 
zards around Lyck (Etk; February 10-13), the 
Russians were driven back. By February 15 
the two prongs of the German thrust, having 
reached Suwatki on the one hand and Rajgréd 
on the other, had enveloped four Russian 
divisions in the Augustéw forests, where they 
captured 110,000 men and 300 guns. 


mazurka, Polish folk dance for a circle of 
couples, characterized by stamping feet and 
clicking heels and traditionally danced to the 
music of bagpipes. The music is in 3 time with 
a forceful accent on the second “beat. The 
dance, highly improvisatory, has no set 
figures, and more than 50 different steps exist. 


Mazurka 
Press-Photo Agency CAF 


It originated in the 16th century among the 
Mazurs of east central Poland and was quick- 
ly adopted at the Polish court, yet it remained 
a peasant dance. It spread to Russian and 
German ballrooms and by the 1830s reached 
England and France. As a ballroom dance for 
four or eight couples or for single couples, the 
mazurka retains room for improvisation. The 
volume of mazurkas for piano by Frédéric 
Chopin reflects the dance’s popularity. 

The varsovienne is a 19th-century couple 
dance evolved from a simple mazurka step. 
The smooth kujawiak and the energetic obe- 
rek are Polish dances closely related to the 
mazurka. 


Mazyadids, Muslim Arab dynasty that ruled 
central Iraq from its capital at al-Hillah in the 
period c. 961-1150. The Mazyad family, 
which belonged to the Bedouin tribe of Asad, 
had settled along the Euphrates River, be- 
tween Hit and Ktfah, in the middle of the 
10th century; soon afterwards the Buyid Sul- 
tan ad-Dawlah in Baghdad recognized ‘Ali I 
ibn Mazyad as amir of the area. ‘Ali died in 
1018, leaving behind three sons, each eager to 
assume power, although Dubays I (reigned 
1018-81) officially succeeded his father. 
Dubays’s brother al-Muqallad soon attempt- 
ed to oust him but, failing, turned to the 
“Ugaylid capital of Mosul for help. In 1030, 
supported by “Ugqaylid and Biyid forces, al- 
Mugallad routed Dubays and destroyed the 
land, Dubays, however, was allowed to return 
to his capital, provided that he pay a sizeable 
tribute to the Biyid Jalal ad-Dawlah. Mean- 
while, the third brother, Thabit, enlisted the 
aid of Arslan al-Basasiri of Baghdad i in his bid 
for power and defeated Dubays twice c. 1033, 
forcing him to relinquish parts of the province 
to him. Dubays himself allied with al-Basasiri 
c. 1057 against an invasion by the Seljuqs un- 
der Toghril Beg. 

The brief hale? of Mansur (1081-86) was fol- 
lowed by a period of heightened Mazyadid ac- 


tivity. Having allied himself first with the Sel- 
juq ruler Berk-yaruq, then from c. 1101 with 
Berk-yaruq’s brother Muhammad, Sadaqah I 
(reigned 1086-1108) gradually assumed con- 
trol of most of Iraq, seizing Hit, Wasit, Basra, 
and Takrit. In 1102 he expanded and fortified 
his capital city of al-Jami‘an and renamed it 
al-Hillah. Sadaqah, however, proved to be 
too threatening to Muhammad, and the 
Mazyadid ruler was killed in a battle with Sel- 
juq armies sent out against him early in 1108. 
Dubays II (reigned 1108-35) succeeded to 
the throne on his father’s death and distin- 
guished himself as a great warrior against the 
crusaders and a generous patron of Arabic 
poetry. After Dubays’s death, Mazyadid 
strength was reduced by his three brothers’ 
efforts to displace one another from power. 
The dynasty finally submitted to the Seljuq 
sultan Mas‘td in 1150, and al-Hillah was giv- 
en to one of the Sultan’s generals. 
-Iraq under the caliphate 11:993e 


Mazzilli, Pascoal Ranieri, 20th-century 
Brazilian political leader who twice served as 
interim president. 

‘interim presidency in 1961 and 1964 3:149b 


Mazzini, Giuseppe 11:726 (b. June 22, 
1805, Genoa, Italy—d. March 10, 1872, Pisa), 
revolutionary, political thinker, and writer 
who fought for Italian unity and independence 
although he lived most of his life in exile. 

Abstract of text biography. Mazzini be- 
came committed to Italian unification and 
freedom while at Genoa University and was 
exiled to France in 1831 for membership in a 
secret society. He founded the patriotic 
Young Italy movement in 1831, moved to En- 
gland in 1837, and returned to Italy in the 
revolutionary year of 1848. He ruled briefly in 
Rome after the Pope had been driven out. 
Mazzini was involved in further revolutionary 
activities during the 1850s but was disappoint- 
ed at the establishment in 1861 of a unified 
Italian kingdom rather than a republic. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-diplomatic and military ambitions 6:1107g 
-Garibaldi’s political influences 7:908e passim 

to 909h 
-Italian literature of the 19th century 10:1201c 
-Kossuth revolutionary committee 
support 10:536g 

‘liberal and nationalist philosophy 14:692d 
-liberation struggle against Austria 2:463h 
‘revolutionary program and career 9:1159e 


Mba, town and province, on the Pacific is- 
land of Viti Levu in the Western Division of 
Fiji. It lies near the mouth of the Mba River 
and trades in sugar. Latest census town, 
3,849; (1971 est.) province, 151,795 

-area and population table 7:297 

-map, Fiji 7:295 

Mbabane, capital of Swaziland and the chief 
town of Hhohho district, in the western part 
of the country in the Highveld. It developed 
near the cattle kraal of the Swazi king 
Mbandzeni in the late 19th century and is the 
largest town in Swaziland. A Portuguese East 
Africa railway link near Mbabane was estab- 
lished in 1964, primarily to export iron, which 
is found in the Highveld region, mostly to Ja- 
pan via Lourencg Marques, Pop. (1972 est.) 
17,850. 

26°18’ S, 31°06’ E 

-capital, political life, and commerce 17:842d 
-map, Swaziland 17:842 


M’ba-Derlinon (b. February 1902, Libre- 
ville, Gabon—d. Noy. 28, 1967, Paris), first 
president of independent Gabon, whose re- 
gime, after an abortive 1964 coup, came to 
depend on French government and business 
support. 

Considered a troublemaker by the preach 
administration before World War TI and even 
exiled (1933-46), M’ba entered politics shortly 
after his return to Gabon. In 1952 he was 
elected to the Territorial Assembly and in 
1956 became mayor of the Gabon capital, 
Libreville. After the victory of his party, the 


Bloc Démocratique Gabonais, in the impor- 
tant 1957 elections, M’ba was made vice 
president of the Gabon Executive Council 
(the highest post then held by an African). He 
became council president and prime minister 
of the Republic of Gabon, which had opted to 
remain within the French community in the 
referendum of September 1958. 

By independence, two years later, M’ba was 
already coming under attack from members 
of his own party as too conservative and pro- 
French, and he imprisoned several of them. 
He was elected president in 1961 and became 
increasingly paternalistic and authoritarian, 
stressing both the need for unity and Gabon’s 
dependence on France. In early 1964, just 
before an election, he unilaterally decided to 
establish a one-party regime; in the resulting 
military uprising he was momentarily cap- 
tured by the Gabonese army. French troops, 
however, restored him to power. With more 
tacit French backing, he remained president 
until his death in 1967. 

-Gabon leadership rivalry 3:1101b 


Mbala, also called sBampata, Congolese 
tribe. 
-face styles in figure carving 1:273e 


Mbale, town, Bugisu district, Uganda, at the 
western foot of the volcano Mt. Elgon, 75 mi 
(120 km) northeast of Jinja. In a fertile coffee- 
growing region, Mbale is an agricultural (cot- 
ton, bananas, vegetables, grain) trade centre 
and the site of one of Uganda’s principal 
dairies. The town is the terminus for an unim- 
proved road offering a scenic route around the 
north of Mt. Elgon to Kitale, Kenya. Latest 
census 23,544. 
01°05’ N, 34°10’ E 
-map, Uganda 18:826 
-urban settlement, government, and health 
services 18:827h passim to 83lc 


Mbam, département of Cameroon. 
-area and population table 3:698 


M band, a band in the microstructure of a 
myofibril bundle in a muscle fibre. Its appear- 
ance is attributable to the alignment of fine 
protein bridges connecting the thick filaments. 
-anatomic relationships in 

myofilaments 12:623c 


Mbandaka, capital of Equateur region, 
northwestern Zaire (formerly Congo [Kin- 
shasa]); it lies on the Equator about 435 mi 
(700 km) northeast of Kinshasa, the national 
capital. The city is a busy river port at the 
junction of the Congo (locally Zaire) and 
Ruki rivers midway on the Kinshasa-Kinsan- 
gani shipping route. Its airport serves domes- 
tic as well as international flights north to 
Bangui (Central African Republic) and Fort- 
Lamy (Chad). In addition to shipping, eco- 
nomic activities centre on agriculture and for- 
estry (rubber, coffee, rice, lumber). An 
agricultural experimental research centre is at 
nearby Eala. The city also has a brewery and 
a printing plant and is the site of an ethno- 
graphic museum, a teachers training college, 
and a national university preparatory school. 
Mbandaka, a colonial administrative centre 
since 1886, was known as Coquilhatville until 
1966, when its African name was reinstated. 
Pop. (1970) mun., 107,910. 
0°04’ N, 18°16’ E 
-commercial and population 

importance 19:1122g 
-map, Zaire 19:1120 
-training and contributions 1:236g 


Mbanderu (people): see Herero. 


ala, greatly feared warriors of central 
Angola in the early 17th century. The Mban- 
gala, sometimes mistakenly identified with the 
Jaga, probably left the Lunda state of Katan- 
ga in the late 15th century under a leader enti- 
tled kinguri. From their base in eastern An- 
gola, they contacted the Portuguese on the 
coast between 1563 and 1684, and by the sec- 


a to them in the slave trade, About 1618 


ond decade of the 17th century had become — 


the Mbangala established the kingdom of Ka- 
sanje between the Kwango and Kwanza rivers 
and became key intermediaries in the trade 
between the city of Luanda and the Lunda. 
Later an opponent of Portuguese penetra- 
tion of the interior, Kasanje was finally 
overthrown militarily 1911-13. 


Mbari Mbayo Club, established for African 
writers, artists, and musicians at Ibadan and 
Oshogbo i in. Nigeria. The first Mbari Club was 
founded in Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1961 by a 
group of young writers with the help of Ulli 
Beier, a teacher at the University of Ibadan. 


“Bird and Elephant,” 
Jimoh Buraimoh 


bead painting by 


Maude Wahiman 


Mbari, an Ibo word for “creation,” refers to 
the traditional painted mud houses of the 
area, which must be renewed periodically. 
The Ibadan club operated an art gallery and 
theatre and published poems, plays, works on 
art by Nigerian artists, and Black Orpheus, a 
journal of African and Afro-American litera- 
ture. 

Duro Ladipo, a Yoruba playwright, was in- 
spired to start a similar club in Oshogbo, a 
city of 250,000 people, about 50 miles 
northeast of Ibadan. With the help of Ulli 
Beier, he converted his father’s house into an 
art gallery and a theatre, where he produced 
his plays. The Oshogbo club became more 
than a meeting place for intellectuals. Because 
it was on the main road, attracting market 
women, hunters, chiefs, kings, schoolchildren, 
farmers, politicians, and the unemployed, the 
club became a vital part of Oshogbo life. The 
name of the club was inadvertently altered by 
illiterate women who mistook the Ibo word 
mbari for the Yoruba phrase mbari mbayo, 
meaning “‘when we see it we shall be happy.” 
To reach this local audience, Ladipo drew 
upon Yoruba mythology, drumming, dance, 
and poetry and soon evolved the new medium 
of Yoruba opera. 

Ulli Beier organized art workshops in Ibadan 
in 1961 and 1962 and at Oshogbo in 1962 to 
attract unemployed primary school drop- 
outs. The school was run to give the artists a 
committed, critical audience on the theory 
that their art would degenerate if subjected 
only to undiscerning tourists. The young art- 
ists drew on their traditions and their contem- 
porary environment and rapidly created a 
fresh, sophisticated art. The problem of how 
to protect these artists from the easy tourist 
market was solved by social acceptance of the 
Mbari Mbayo Club, which provided a lively, 
local, outspoken audience; soon local groups 
commissioned palace murals, stage sets, 
church doors, and an Esso petrol station. 
With this firm local support, the artists were 
able to sell to European collectors and send 
exhibits abroad without compromising their 
art. 

A number of well-known artists have 
emerged from the Mbari Mbayo Club in 
Oshogbo. Twins Seven Seven has been a 
dancer, drummer, and graphic artist; his 
themes are imaginative variations on Yoruba 
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mythology and legend but are always full of 
humour. Jimoh Buraimoh is known for his 
mosaic compositions made with local beads, 
potsherds, or stones. Samuel Ojo has worked 
in applique with cutout and embroidered fan- 
tasy-like figures. Ashiru Olatunde’s alumini- 
um panels are found on Nigerian banks, 
churches, bars, and in private collections in 
Europe and America. His quiet folk art, 
which comments on Nigerian life, has been as 
popular with farmers and market women as it 
has been with intellectuals. Yemi Bisiri has 
made lost-wax (using a wax model) brass 
figures for the ogboni cult, but in a contempo- 
rary style. Jinadu Oladepo has created brass 
figures and bracelets and pendants that have 
been worn by the Oshogbo artists as a kind of 
insignia. Senabu Oloyede (the daughter of 
Ashiru Olatunde) and Kikelomo Oladepo 
(daughter of Jinadu Oladepo) have both 
become artists. Although | they have worked in 
the traditionally woman’s medium of cloth 
dyeing, have used the traditional indigo dye, 
and have been inspired by traditional themes, 
their works are contemporary in style. 

The Mbari Mbayo approach has been ac- 
knowledged by many Western trained artists, 
including Bruce Onobrakpeya, who was 
trained at Zaria and was a well established 
artist before attending an etching workshop at 
the Mbari Mbayo club, where he made such 
successful prints that in 1967 he began pro- 
ducing coloured etchings. In Lagos since the 
early 1960s, Onobrakpeya has had seven one- 
man shows, taught art, executed murals, illus- 
trated books, and produced paintings, prints, 
and sculpture. 

The success of the Mbari Mbayo Club lies as 
much in the artists it has produced as in its so- 
cial impact on Oshogbo, for the club has 
reaffirmed the traditional interdependence be- 
tween African art and African society. 

-national literature influence 1:240c 


Mbaya, South American Indians of the 

Chaco region. 

-cultural and economic patterns 17:113d passim 
to 115c 


Mbelwa, 19th-century leader of one faction 
of the fragmented Ngoni kingdom. 
-Zulu power expansion 17:282a 


Mbembe, group of tribes living along the 
middle Cross River and its northern tributary, 
the Awa Creek, in Nigeria; they speak related 
dialects of a Benue-Congo language of the Ni- 
ger-Congo family. The main tribes are the 
Adun, Oshopong, Okum, and the somewhat 
divergent Ofunbonga; formerly these groups 
had no common name, but their feeling of 
unity is increasing. Their total population was 
about 40,000 at the latest estimate. 

The Mbembe cultivate yams as a staple and 
as a cash crop; subsidiary crops include rice, 
cocoyams, and cassava. In modern times 
wage labourers generally clear the fields and 
cultivate the yams. The land is either fallowed 
after one year or planted with cassava by 
women, who receive the profits from its sale. 
Compact settlements of mud and wattle 
houses with mat or thatched roofs range in 
size from 100 to 3,000 inhabitants. 

The Mbembe trace descent through both 
maternal and paternal lines. Movable proper- 
ty (such as yams, money, and clothing) is in- 
herited matrilineally. The matrilineage, under 
the leadership of its most prosperous member, 
is collectively responsible for its members in 
jural matters, such as the payment of murder 
compensation. Rights to land and houses are 
inherited patrilineally, and lineage members 
usually live together. Both matrilineal and pa- 
trilineal groups also have ritual and ceremoni- 
al functions. Age-sets cutting across kinship 
ties are formed in each village. Girls’ age-sets 
are concerned mainly with preparation for 
marriage; boys’ and men’s age-sets perform 
communal work and provide mutual support 
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in illness and marital matters. Of village asso- 
ciations that function as agents of social con- 
trol, the okwa, the most powerful, has certain 
authority over women and authority to issue 
orders to the village as a whole in such mat- 
ters as public works. Members of the okwa 
also select and may depose the village chief, 
who has both political and ritual duties. 
Mbembe religion includes belief in a creator 
god, spirits of the dead, and spirits who serve 
as intermediaries between the living and the 
dead. The mediating spirits are thought to 
emanate from a mixture of “medicines,” or 
objects in a shrine. Witchcraft, sorcery, and 
divination are practiced. Many of the 
Mbembe are officially Christians and often do 
not find this incompatible with their tradition- 
al beliefs. 
-kin groups and age-sets competition 8:475e; 
map 472 


Mbeya Region, administrative unit (formed 
1963), southwestern Tanzania, with an area of 
about 34,800 sq mi (90,130 sq km), and bor- 
dered on the west by Lake Tanganyika and on 
the south by Lake Nyasa, Malawi, and 
Zambia. Its varied terrain includes the volcan- 
ic Poroto Mountains (between Lakes Nyasa 
and Rukwa), part of the Tanganyika central 
plateau, and the Usangu Plain (Buhoro Flats, 
a former lake bed). The dry, hot plain con- 
trasts with the cool, moist highlands and the 
heavy rain (115 in. [2,921 mm]) north of Lake 
Nyasa. 

Chief cash crops are tea, coffee, tobacco, 
peanuts, potatoes, sunflower seeds, pyre- 
thrum, wheat, and rice. Raising livestock and 
fishing are important activities, as are the pro- 
duction of salt and timber and the mining of 
gold (notably in the Lupa goldfield north of 
Mbeya town), mica, and coal. The Nyakyusa, 
Sangu, Safwa, Kimbu, Fipa, and Lambya are 
the predominant tribes; Europeans and 
Asians have settled in the highlands and on 
the Usangu Plain. Mbeya is the regional capi- 
tal. Pop. (1972 est.) 1,111,852. 

-area and population table 17:1030 
-map, Tanzania 17:1026 


mbira, also known as MBILA SANSA, LIKEMBE, 
Or THUMB PIANO, African musical instrument 
consisting of a series of tuned metal or bam- 
boo tongues attached at one end to a sound- 
board that often has a calabash or box 
resonator. At the fixed end the tongues are 
pressed down over two bridges by a metal 
bar. Tuning is adjusted by sliding the tongues 
to alter their vibrating length. The player 
holds the mbira in his hands and plucks the 
tongues with his thumbs and forefingers. For 
a rattling tone colour, the tongues are often 
fitted with buzzing metal cuffs. 


Mbira with bamboo tongues, Central 
Africa; in the collection of James Blades 


James Blades 


Reported by European travelers as early as 
1586, the mbira is distributed in the same 
areas as the xylophone, to which its tuning is 
similar and with which it shares several local 
names, It was taken to Latin America by Ne- 
gro slaves (e.g., the Afro-Cuban marimbula). 

The mbira is one of several idiophones (in- 
struments whose sounding parts are resonant 
solids) that are plucked rather than vibrated 
by percussion, Major ref. 1:249h 
-pitch determination and tuning 14:62g 
‘Zambian musical instruments 19:1137f 


Mbire, or Nemeire (b. c. 1300), the founder 
of a medieval African kingdom, for whom it is 
named the Mbire empire. Little is known of 
him but that he brought his Karanga people 
from the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika (in Tan- 
zania) to the Zambezi River (in Rhodesia), 
where he founded the empire. 

The migration to the Zambezi took place c. 
1325, and the greatest material artifact of this 
nation, the great ruins of the capital city at 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), was the work either of 
Mbire himself or of his son, Mbire II. The em- 
pire survived under different dynasties and, in 
a much reduced size, until the middle of the 
19th century, when it succumbed to the com- 
bined pressure of invasions by both African 
tribes and European settlers. During the 16th 
and 17th centuries the empire (also known as 
the Mwene Motapa empire) was an important 
trading station for the Portuguese. 


Mbomou, préfecture, southeastern Central 
African Republic, bordered by Zaire (south). 
The capital is Bangassou, on the right bank of 
the Mbomou River (a tributary of the Uban- 
gi), where the Bangui-Buta road crosses the 
river. Agricultural products include ground- 
nuts (peanuts), sisal, cotton, coffee, and 
sesame. There are airfields at Bangassou and 
Rafai. 
-map, Central African Republic 3:1102 
-Ubangi tribal groups and population 

3:1104d; table 


Mbomou River (Africa): see Bomu River. 


Mboya, Tom, in full THomAS JOSEPH MBOYA 
(b. Aug. 15, 1930, Kilima Mbogo, near Nairo- 
bi, Kenya—d. July 5, 1969, Nairobi), major 
political leader in Kenya until his assassina- 
tion six years after his country had achieved 
independence. 

A member of the Luo tribe and a graduate of 
mission schools, Mboya first worked as a 
sanitary inspector in Nairobi and almost im- 
mediately became involved in the nascent 
trade union movement. He was a key nation- 
alist figure in the days of the Mau Mau rebel- 
lion by the Kikuyu tribe against European 
ownership of land. From 1953 to 1963 he was 
general secretary of the Kenya Federation of 
Labour (KFL), an especially important post 
since no strictly political national organiza- 
tions were allowed until 1960. Although KFL 
was not able to participate overtly in politics, 
Mboya won the 1957 legislative council elec- 
tions as a workers’ candidate, becoming one 
of only eight elected African members. Unlike 
most of his colleagues, he opposed the policy 
of multiracial political representation put for- 
ward by the British colonial government in the 
late 1950s. He helped form the Kenya inde- 
pendence movement in the council and the 
People’s Convention Party in Nairobi. In the 
critical pre-independence decade he also spent 
a year at Oxford University and twice visited 
the United States. In 1959 he helped found 
the African-American Students Foundation 
to raise money to send East African (original- 
ly only Kenyan) university students to the 
U.S. on charter flights, thus making it possible 
for many more students to study abroad. 

Mboya was a founder-member of Kenya 
African National Union party in 1960 and was 
minister of labour in the coalition government 
before independence. Although his impor- 
tance declined after Kenyatta’s release in 
1961, he participated in Kenyatta’s govern- 
ment as minister of justice and constitutional 


affairs in 1963 and minister for economic plan- 
ning and development in 1964-69. His assassi- 
nation in 1969 shocked the nation and exacer- 
bated tensions between the dominant Kikuyu 
and other ethnic groups, especially Mboya’s 
own Luo. 

-Kenyatta succession and tribal conflict 6:108h 


MBT-70, U.S. tank. 
-U.S. tank designs 17:1023e 


Mbua, town and province on the Pacific is- 
land of Vanua Levu in the Northern District 
of Fiji. The town lies on an inlet called Mbua 
Bay. Pop. (latest census) town, 130; (1971 
est.) province, 10,952. 

-area and population table 7:297 

‘map, Fiji 7:295 


Mbuji-Mayi, formerly BAKWANGA, capital 
of Kasai Oriental (Eastern Kasai) region, 
south central Zaire (formerly Congo [Kin- 
shasa]), on the Bushimaie River. It was devel- 
oped by Europeans as a mining town after 
diamonds were found in the area in 1909. In 
June 1960 Kasai Sud (South Kasai) was orga- 
nized as a province with Bakwanga as its capi- 
tal. The name was changed to Mbuji-Mayi in 
1966 when Kasai Oriental was formed 
through provincial consolidation. The region 
annually produces 75 percent in weight of the 
world’s industrial diamonds, with mining 
managed by the Société Miniere de Bakwan- 
ga. There is a teacher training college in the 
city, which is accessible from Kananga (100 
mi [160 km] west-northwest) by road and 
from Kinshasa, Lubumbashi, and Kananga 
by air. Pop. (1970) mun., 256,154. 

6°09’ S, 23°38’ E 

-map, Zaire 19:1120 

-population and economic importance 19:1122f 


mbulu-ngulu, tomb figures of carved wood 
covered with a sheet of copper or brass, creat- 
ed by the Kota tribe of Gabon, Africa, to pro- 
tect the dead. Their traditional function, as 
guardian figures standing against a wall, had a 


Kota mbul/u-ngulu, engraved and embossed copper and 
metal sheet on a wooden base, Gabon; in the 
Ethnographical Collection, Zurich 

Holle Bildarchiv, Baden-Baden 


direct influence upon their form. Highly 
stylized, the figures consist of an abstracted 
fan-shaped head bisected vertically and hori- 
zontally by metal bands placed on top of a 
pounded metal sheet covering the head. The 
head is placed on a copper covered, cylindri- 
cal neck, resting on schematically represented 
bent arms supported by a short base. The 
mbulu-ngulu figures, which exhibit a serene, 
curious sense of detachment, are among the 
most stylized of all African figures. 


Mbum, people of Cameroon, Chad, and the 

Central African Republic, numbering about 

73,000 in the 1970s. They speak an Adamawa 

language which has served as a regional eee 

franca. Mbum subsistence is based on a; 

ture, with sorghum and millet the stay 
i oy 


crops; they also practice animal husbandry. 
They occupy compact villages in which au- 
thority is vested in a headman. Paramount 
chiefs have authority over subtribes or dis- 
tricts and have a religious responsibility for 
the welfare of their people. 

-Central African Republic population 3:1104d 
-Chad western river basin habitation 4:15c 


Mbunda, also called mMamBuNDA, Bantu- 

speaking ethnolinguistic group of Zambia and 

Angola. See also Lunda peoples. 

-Bantu states map 19:1132 

-mask form and use 1:270d 

-South African peoples map 17:277 

-Zambian population and language 19:1132f; 
map 


Mbundu, second largest ethnolinguistic 
group of Angola, comprising a diversity of 
peoples who speak the Kimbundu language. 
They occupy the area from the coastal nation- 
al capital of Luanda westward, between the 
Dande (north) and Kwanza (Cuanza; south) 
rivers. They are distinct from the Ovimbundu, 
their neighbours who occupy the Benguela 
Highlands to the south. 

In the 16th century the Mbundu were orga- 
nized into tribal groups that maintained loose 
political connections. In response to pressure 
from the Kongo Kingdom to the north, the 
Mbundu leadership centred around the ngola 
(ruler) of the Ndongo tribe. This centraliza- 
tion was destroyed by the Portuguese, who 
from the late 16th to the late 17th century 
provoked warfare and slaving. 

The small amount of ethnological study of 
the Mbundu shows them to be related linguis- 
tically to the Ovimbundu and culturally to the 
Kongo, their neighbours to the north. Their 
cultural diversity has been reinforced by a tra- 
ditional restraint on intertribal marriage and 
by long contact with the Portuguese and other 
Europeans. The Mbundu include many accul- 
turated persons as well as the staunchly con- 
servative Dembo (Ndembo) of the interior. 
Major tribes of the approximately 1,100,000 
pees are the Mbaka, Ndongo, and Mbon- 

O. 

-Angolan Mbundu ethnic and linguistic 
distribution 1:891f 
-Congo kingdom origin and location 3:1093a 
-Congo sociocultural groupings 4:1119b; map 
-19th-century Portuguese Angolan 
contact 17:289a 
-Portuguese impact and migration 17:278g; 
map 277 


Mbuti (people): see Pygmy. 


Mbwela, Bantu-speaking 
group of western Zambia. 
-Zambia ethnic composition map 19:1132 


ethnolinguistic 


Me, or m’ (in names): see under Mac. 
MCC: see Marylebone Cricket Club. 


Mchinji, formerly rorT MANNING, adminis- 
trative headquarters of Mchinji district, Cen- 
tral region, west central Malawi. 

Originally a settlement around the colonial 
defense post of Ft. Manning, the town now 
serves aS an agricultural centre and is a cus- 
toms and immigration station on the Zambia 
border. Mchinji district (area 1,296 sq mi 
[3,356 sq km]) consists of undulating grass- 
land broken by the Mchinji Hills. Sparse 
population and lack of transport systems have 
resulted in a static subsistence economy. Pop. 
(latest census) town, 709; (1977 prelim.) dis- 
trict, 158,741. 
13°44’ S, 32°53’ E 
-area and population table 11:362 
-map, Malawi 11:361 


Md, symbol for the synthetic chemical ele: 
ment mendelevium (q.v.). 


m-dihydroxybenzene : see resorcinol. 


Mdina, formerly NOTABILE, Or CITTA VEC- 
CHIA, town, west central Malta, adjoining 


_ Rabat, west of Valletta. Possibly Bronze Age 


in origin, it has Punic, Greek, and Roman 


~ 


ruins. The name derives from the Arabic word 
madinah (“town,” or “‘city”), It was also 
named Notabile in the 15th century, possibly 
by the Castilian rulers who made it the Mal- 
tese capital until the mid-16th century, when 
Valletta was nearly completed; it was then re- 
ferred to as Citta Vecchia (Old City). Mdina 
retains intact its remarkable fortifications with 
a complete wall and contains many 15th-, 
16th-, and 17th-century Maltese palaces. Its 
chief building is St. Paul’s, the cathedral 
church of Malta (restored after an earthquake 
in 1693), said to occupy the site of the house 
of the Roman governor Publius, whose father 
was cured by the Apostle Paul. Beneath both 
Mdina and Rabat are catacombs, partly pre- 
Christian, showing early Christian burials. 
Some damage occurred during World War II, 
but the town retains its Renaissance atmo- 
sphere. Pop. (1978 est.) 933. 

35°53’ N, 14°24’ E 

-map, Malta 11:391 

Mdo-stod (Tibet): see Khams. 

Me (airplanes): see Messerschmitt, Willy. 


mead, alcoholic drink made by the fermenta- 
tion of honey and water with malt and yeast; 
other ingredients are sometimes added. 
-botany history and applications 3:69f 

-dietary value in Middle Ages 12:163c 

-origin and precursory products, table 1 5:90le 


Mead, George Herbert (b. Feb. 27, 1863, 
South Hadley, Mass.—d. April 26, 1931, 
Chicago), U.S. philosopher who was an im- 
portant figure in social psychology and the de- 
velopment of Pragmatism. He believed that 
self-consciousness is created in the process of 
social interaction and assigned a central role 
to spoken language. Influenced by. relativity 
and the doctrine of emergence, his “objective 
relativist” philosophy considered experience, 
personality, and value as objective properties 
of nature that emerge only under specific sets 
of conditions. 
-pragmatic theory of mind 14:942h 
‘sociological idea based on self 

concept 16:995f 


Mead (mepe), Joseph (1586-1638), Anglican 
biblical scholar. 
-millenarian progressivist exegesis 12:202f 


Mead, Lake, reservoir of Hoover Dam, on 
the Arizona—Nevada border, 25 mi (40 km) 
east of Las Vegas, Nev. Formed by the dam- 
ming of the Colorado River, it is one of the 
largest man-made lakes in the world. It ex- 
tends 115 mi (185 km) upstream, is from 1 to 
10 mi wide, and has a capacity of 29,827,000 
ac ft (36, 791, 150,000 cu m) with 550 mi of 
shoreline and a surface area of 229 sq mi (593 
sq km). The lake was named for Elwood 
Mead, commissioner of reclamation (1924- 


Lake Mead National Recreation Area, cov- 
ering 3,000 sq mi, was established in 1936. It 
extends 240 mi along the Colorado River, 
from the west end of Grand Canyon National 
Monument to below Davis Dam (1950). It in- 
cludes Lake Mohave and part of the Hualpai 
Indian Reservation. 
36°05’ N, 114°25’ W 
“Colorado River utilization 4:910d 
-density currents and sediment mixing 5:589h 
-evaporation estimates 10:611h 
-map, United States 18:908 
-recreational importance 12:1077f 
-seismic events and reservoir levels 6:69a 
«subsidence rate and earthquake shock 

incidence 14:432a 


Mead, Margaret (b. Dec. 16, 1901, Phila- 
delphia—d. Noy. 15, 1978, New York City), 
anthropologist noted for her studies of nonlit- 
erate peoples of Oceania and for her analyses 
of contemporary social problems. Her inter- 
ests focussed on psychology and culture, in- 
cluding childhood and adolescence, the ‘cul- 
tural conditioning of sexual behaviour, na- 
tional character, and culture change. 
Margaret Mead graduated from Barnard 
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Margaret Mead 
Cornell Capa—Magnum 


College in 1923. As a graduate student in an- 
thropology at Columbia University she stud- 
ied with the anthropologists Franz Boas and 
Ruth Benedict. Her field work (1925) on 
adolescence in Samoa provided the material 
for her first major work, Coming of Age in 
Samoa (1928; new ed., 196 8). She was assis- 
tant curator (1926- 42), associate curator 
(1942-64), curator (1964-69), and curator 
emeritus (from 1969) of ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History. She 
became adjunct professor of anthropology at 
Columbia University in 1954 and served on 
several U.S. government commissions. 

Mead’s observations during numerous field 
trips to New Guinea were published in Grow- 
ing Up in New Guinea (1930; new ed., 1975), 
Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive So- 
cieties (1935; reprinted, 1968), and New Lives 
for Old (1956; new ed., 1975). During field 
work in Bali she pioneered in the use of pho- 
tography to document ethnographic research, 
and published Balinese Character: A Photo- 
graphic Analysis (1942; with Gregory Bate- 
son), Other works include Male and Female 
(1949; new ed., 1975), Anthropology: A Hu- 
man Science (1964), Continuities in Cultural 
Evolution (1964), Culture and Commitment 
(1970), A Rap on Race (1971; with James 
Baldwin), and Twentieth Century Faith: Hope 
and Survival (1972). An autobiographical ac- 
count of her early life is Blackberry Winter 
(1972). Letters from the Field (1978) is a selec- 
tion of her correspondence written during the 
Samoa expedition. 

-anthropological culture history school 1:971f 
-studies on child rearing practices 19:906e 


Mead, Richard (b. Aug. 11, 1673, London 
—d. Feb. 16, 1754, London), 18th-centu- 
ry British physician who contributed to the 
study of preventive medicine. A graduate of 


Richard Mead, detail of an engraving 

by H. Cook (first half of the 19th century) 
after a portrait by Allan Ramsay (1713-84) 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 
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the University of Padua, Italy (M.D., 1695), 
and Oxford (M.D., 1707) and a staff member 
of St. Thomas’ Hospital and Medical School, 
London (1703-15), he attended some of the 
foremost personalities of the day, including 
King George I, Queen Anne, King George II, 
the British prime minister Sir Robert Walpole, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the poet Alexander 
Pope. 

He wrote on the prevention and treatment of 
plague, smallpox, measles, and scurvy; his 
Mechanical Account of Poisons (1702) in- 
cludes original observations on the action of 
snake venom. Mead was also known as a 
prodigious collector and scholar; his library— 
one of the best in England at the time—num- 
bered nearly 10,000 volumes. 
poisonous animal and plant research 14:607g 


Meade, George G(ordon) (b. Dec. 31, 
1815, Cadiz, Spain—d, Nov. 6, 1872, Phila- 
delphia), U.S. Army officer who played a 
critical role in the U.S. Civil War by defeating 
the Confederate Army at Gettysburg, Pa. 
(July 1863). As commander of the 3rd Mili- 
tary District in the south, his firm justice made 
the Reconstruction period following the war 
less painful. The son of a U.S, naval agent in 
Spain, Meade graduated from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1835. 


f. \ f » 


pe 


Meade 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


He was commissioned in the artillery but re- 
signed after a year’s service to work for a time 
as a surveyor. He re-entered the army in 1842 
as a second lieutenant of engineers. In August 
1861 he was commissioned brigadier general 
of volunteers and assigned to command the 
2nd Brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserves. Af- 
ter the disastrous Union defeat at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., he was assigned the V Corps, which 
participated in the Chancellorsville, Va., cam- 
paign (April-May 1863). 

On June 28, 1863, President Lincoln appoint- 
ed Meade to replace Gen. Joseph Hooker in 
command of the Army of the Potomac. 
Meade repulsed Lee at Gettysburg (July 1-3) 
with great tactical skill; however, he has been 
criticized by some for allowing Lee’s army to 
escape after this decisive victory. Although 
Meade retained command of the Army of the 
Potomac until the end of the war, his indepen- 
dence of action was sharply curtailed. He was 
respected by his associates though he engaged 
in frequent quarrels. He was promoted to ma- 
jor general in the regular army (August 1864), 
and after the war he commanded several mili- 
tary departments. 

-Gettysburg strategy 4:677g 


meadow frog: see leopard frog. 


meadow grasshopper, a member of the 
long-horned grasshopper subfamily Cono- 
cephalinae (family Tettigoniidae). The slen- 
der, small-to-medium sized orthopterans are 
found in grassy meadows near lakes and 
ponds, When disturbed, it enters the water, 
clings to underwater plants, and can remain 
submerged for several minutes. Orchelimum, 


Meadow grasshopper (Orchelimum) 
William E. Ferguson 


one of the most abundant and widespread 
meadow grasshoppers, has large orange eyes; 
the top of the insect is brown, the bottom 
green. Conocephalus (sometimes called Xi- 
phidium) is smaller and has a weak song. The 
meadow grasshopper produces a song, con- 
sisting of clicks and buzzes, during the day or 
at night. 


Meadow Lake, town, western Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, on a small lake and tributary of 
the Beaver River (north). First settled about 
1912 by ranchers, the town did not develop 
until the arrival of a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 1936. Meadow Lake serves 
as a trading and distribution centre, as well as 
an administrative headquarters for northwest 
Saskatchewan. Regional activities (lumbering, 
fishing, grain farming, and ranching) support 
the town’s woodworking, box-manufacturing, 
fish-filleting, and dairying industries. The 
lake-studded Meadow Lake Provincial Park is 
20 mi (30 km) north. Inc. village, 1928; town, 
1936. Pop. (1971) 3,435. 

54°08’ N, 108°26’ W 

‘map, Canada 3:716 

meadowlark, any member of the genus Stur- 
nella, of the family Icteridae (order Pas- 
seriformes). Meadowlarks are sharp-billed 
plump birds 20 to 28 centimetres (8 to 11 
inches) long. The two species in North Ameri- 
ca look alike: streaked brown above, with 
yellow breast crossed by a black V and, in the 
short tail, white outer feathers. The eastern, 
or common, meadowlark (S. magna) ranges 
from eastern Canada to Brazil, the western 
meadowlark (S. neglecta) from western Cana- 
da to Mexico (introduced to Hawaii). The for- 
mer has a simple four-note whistle and the 
latter an intricate fluting. Meadowlarks con- 


Western meadowlark (Sturne/la neglecta) 
Allan D. Cruickshank—National Audubon Society 


sume insects in summer and weed seeds in fall 
and winter. The nest is a grass dome hidden in 
a field. 

The red-breasted meadowlark (S. bellicosa) 
from Ecuador southward was formerly called 
Pezites militaris: it and a subtropical relative 
(S. defilippi) were once grouped with red- 
breasted blackbirds (see blackbird), 
‘classification and general features 13:1063f 
‘song learning and preference 2:812f 


meadow mouse: see vole. 


meadow rue, common name for about 100 
to 150 species of perennial herbaceous (non- 
woody) flowering plants constituting the 
genus Thalictrum of the buttercup family 
(Ranunculaceae). They occur in the Northern 
Hemisphere Temperate Zone and in South 
America and Africa; they grow in wooded as 
well as in sunny, open areas. 


Early meadow rue (Thalictrum dioicum) 


Kitty Kohout from Root Resources—EB Inc. 


The compound leaves consist of three 
stalked leaflets. The small flowers, which 
grow in clusters, are often greenish white, yel- 
low, or purple, with four or five sepals; petals 
are absent. About 13 species are native to 
Europe; about 14 are native to North Ameri- 
ca. 

In South America the root of T. hernandezii 
is used as a diuretic and purgative. The roots 
of T. aquifolium are eaten locally in Japan. 
-Ranunculales seed dispersal 15:510d 


meadow saffron (plant): see Colchicum. 


Meadville, city, seat of Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, U.S., on the French Creek. The 
oldest settlement in the northwestern part of 
the state, it was founded by David Mead and 
other settlers from New England in 1788. 
Meadville developed as the commercial centre 
of a fertile dairy region; oil and natural gas 
deposits are nearby. Since the beginning of the 
20th century the manufacture of slide fasten- 
ers (zippers) has been a major industry. The 
city is the seat of Allegheny College (1815). 
Conneaut Lake, the state’s largest natural 
lake, is 10 mi (16 km) west. Inc. borough, 
1823; city, 1866. Pop. (1980) 15,544. 

41°38’ N, 80°09’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Meagher, Thomas Francis (1823-67), Irish 
revolutionary leader, a founder of the Irish 
Confederation (1847). In the U.S. from 1852, 
he made a reputation as an orator, was a 
Union officer during the U.S. Civil War 
(1861-65), and afterward became secretary of 
the Montana Territory. 


meal moth: see pyralid moth. 
mealworm: see darkling beetle. 


mealybug, any of the small sap-sucking in- 
sects of the family Pseudococcidae (order Ho- 
moptera). Worldwide in distribution, mealy- 
bugs attack citrus trees and are very destruc- 
tive to potted plants. Observed most frequent- 
ly is the ovoid, sluggish, mature female, about 
one centimetre long. The name mealybug is 
descriptive of the body, which is covered by a 
white sticky powder resembling cornmeal. 
The females and “crawlers” (the active young) 
cluster along the veins and on the undersides 


Mealybugs 

GE. Hyde—EB Inc 

of leaves; the males are active two-winged fli- 

ers. Common members are the citrus mealy- 

bug (Pseudococcus citri) and the citrophilus 

mealybug (P. gahani). Biological control and 

organic insecticides have been effective against 

these pests. 

-characteristics and classification 8:1038e; 
illus. 1036 

-house plant pest control 8:1122b 


mealywing (insect): see dustywing. 


mean, in mathematics, generally understood 
to be a shortened expression for arithmetic 
mean (average) or mathematical expectation. 
See mean, arithmetic; expectation, math- 
ematical. 


mean, arithmetic, in statistics, of a set of n 
numbers x1, X2,..., X,, is defined as their sum 
divided by n and denoted as x. The arithmetic 
mean represents a point about which the num- 
bers balance. For example, unit masses placed 
on a line at points with coordinates xi, x2, 

- +, X,, have their arithmetic mean at the 
coordinate of the centre of gravity of the sys- 
tem. See mean; average. 


Mean, Doctrine of the: see Chung yung. 


mean, harmonic, in mathematics, reciprocal 
of an average (see mean, arithmetic) of the 
reciprocals of a set of nm numbers x1, x2, - - -, 
xR 
2 ale kaa *Saiiekigs i) 


n 


harmonic mean = 


In music, for example, the harmonic mean of 
the wavelengths of a note and its octave pro- 
duces the fifth; the major third is the harmon- 
ic mean between the note and its fifth. In a 
harmonic series or progression, each term is 
the harmonic mean of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding terms. See average; mean; mean, pth- 
power. 


mean, pth-power, in statistics, an average of 


a set of nm numbers x1, x2, - - -, X,, in which 
the mean 
eerie or Xe 1/p 
Ma dil alae pO 


The arithmetic and quadratic means are the 
special cases p= 1 and p =2 of the above, 
and the case p = —1 is called the harmonic 
mean (see mean, harmonic). More general 
means, the weighted pth-power means, are 
defined by 


Wee Woe + st w xe \iP 0 
AY ow twit sty, | oP? 
See also mean; mean, arithmetic; mean, 
quadratic; mean, weighted arithmetic; aver- 
age. ; 


mean, quadratic, or ROOT MEAN SQUARE, in 
statistics, an average of a set of nm numbers x1, 
X2, ++ +, X,, defined as the square root of the 
arithmetic mean of their squares. The quad- 
ratic mean of the n differences 4 
eter, ual meal ax eX 


- provides a measure of the dispersion or spread 


of the data about the mean; also called the 
standard deviation s of the numbers x1, x2, 
+ + +, X,. See mean; average; mean, arithmet- 
ic; mean, pth-power; root-mean-square aver- 
age. 


mean, weighted arithmetic, in statistics, is 
that average obtained by assigning a positive 
weight w; to each number x; of a set of n num- 
bers, and taking the sum of the products w;x; 
divided by the sum of the weights. The 
weighted arithmetic mean represents a point 
about which the weighted numbers balance. 
In such case 


nen 
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For example, the weighted arithmetic mean 
determines the centre of gravity for a system 
of particles having unequal masses and placed 
along a line at points with coordinates x1, x2, 

+, X,. See average; expectation, math- 
ematical, 


meander, extreme U-bend in a stream, usual- 
ly occurring in a series. Meanders are most of- 
ten formed in alluvial materials (stream- 
deposited sediments) and thus freely adjust 
their shapes and shift downstream according 
to the slope of the alluvial valley. A meander- 
ing channel commonly is about one and one- 
half times as long as the valley, and it exhibits 
pools in the meander bends and riffles in the 
reaches between the meanders. The length of 
a meander generally ranges from seven to ten 
times the channel width. 


Meanders, Taieri River, west of Middlemarch, Otago, 
New Zealand 


By courtesy of the New Zealand Geological Survey; photograph, D.L. Homer 


The uneven resistance to erosion of non- 
homogenous material causes irregularities in a 
meandering stream, such as the stacking of 
meanders upstream of an obstruction. This 
commonly causes a meander to constrict and 
form a gooseneck, an extremely bowed mean- 
der. A cutoff may form through the goose- 
neck and allow the former meander bend to 
be sealed off as an oxbow lake. Silt deposits 
will eventually fill the lake to form a marsh or 
meander scar. 

Subjected to rapid uplift, a meandering 
stream may cut into bedrock surfaces to pro- 
duce entrenched or incised meanders. The 
rock walls thus formed are commonly quite 
steep and sometimes are symmetrical on both 
sides of the meander beds. 

Many explanations have been proposed for 
meanders, including changes in river stages, 
local obstructions, rotation of the Earth, and 
enlargement of previous bends in the channel. 
Although they are not completely understood 
as yet, meanders are considered a form of 
wave phenomenon. They represent the most 
probable channel shape because they mini- 
mize such variables as the angle of deflection 
of the current, the water-surface slope, and 
the total work of turning done by the river. 
The latter is the crucial point because natural 
systems always tend to do least work; water 
flows downhill rather than uphill and follows 
a meandering path even on’ice, glass (automo- 
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bile windshields), and within water bodies, 
such as the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
-Amazon River routes 1:653b 
‘channel geometry and characteristics 

15:882a; illus. 881 
-erosion and deposition balance 7:442d 
-Pleistocene climate and stream 

processes 14:566c 


meander, in art, term used to describe the 
fret or key pattern, which originated between 
c. 1000 and c. 700 Bc in the period of Greek 
geometric art and became a permanent orna- 
mental motive. See also fret. 


meander scar (geography): see meander. 


mean free path, the average distance an ob- 
ject will move between collisions. The actual 
distance a particle, such as a molecule in a 
gas, will move before a collision, called free 
path, cannot generally be given because colli- 
sions are a Statistical process. For a complete- 
ly random collision probability, the probabili- 
ty (dP) of a molecule moving a distance be- 
tween two points (x and x + dx) without colli- 
sion is proportional to an exponential factor; 
i.e., dP = e~*/“dx in which e is the base of 
natural logarithms. The constant mw is the 
mean free path and is the average (mean) dis- 
tance travelled by a molecule between colli- 
sions. The mean free path of an oxygen gas 
molecule under standard conditions is about 
8 X 10-© centimetre. 


meaning, in semiotics (the theory of mah- 
made signs), that which is expressed or con- 
veyed by a sign; i.e., by such linguistic expres- 
sions as words and sentences, or by such 
things as graphs, maps, musical scores, flag or 
smoke signals, traffic signs, or gestures. Thus 
understood, meanings are of different sorts: a 
sentence or a road sign may convey informa- 
tion or an injunction; a traffic light, an order; 
a musical notation, an instruction; or a se- 
quence of words (e.g., a poem) may evoke 
memories or emotions. 

In Pragmatism, a sentence is conceived as 
having descriptive meaning insofar as it has 
“cash value,” implying consequences that 
could conceivably be confirmed by experi- 
ment, Some scholars have argued that such a 
“testability criterion of meaningfulness”’ 
would render certain pronouncements of 
metaphysics meaningless. A sentence, more- 
over, does not normally imply experiential 
consequences by itself but only when included 
within a comprehensive theoretical frame- 
work, 

In logic, the sense, or meaning, of an expres- 
sion is distinguished from its reference. The 
morning star, for example, and the evening 
star both refer to the planet Venus, even 
though the expressions have different mean- 
ings. Major ref. 16:506g 

communication theories and modes 4:1005a 

-aesthetic value of symbols 1:152c 

-forms and function in language 10:650c 

-Indian semantic philosophy 9:325d 

-language effect on aesthetic value 1:157h 

-memory effect on incoming stimuli 11:894a 

‘name content and name choice 12:815g 

epistemology and metaphysics 

- Analytic philosophy’s changing 

concepts 1:799f 

-Carnap’s testability thesis 3:925h 

-Empiricist view of concept formation 6:766g 

-Greek ancient linguistic controversy 10:993b 

-grounding-ontology of Husserl 14:212e 

-Hume’s theory of impressions and 

ideas 8:1192g 

-Indian philosophy of language 9:319c 

-Logical Empiricist sentential 

dichotomy 14:272h 

-Materialist analysis of sensation 11:613a 

-metaphysics as meaningless 12:3lg 

-Positivist dismissal of theology 15:602g 

-Positivist ideal of linguistic clarity 14:879e 

-pragmatist analysis of ideational 

content 14:941f 
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-Wittgenstein’s picture theory 19:902a 

logic 

-logical truth and analytical truth 11:73b 
-non-equivalence in identity expression 11:49c 
“semantic rules in metalogic 11:1078c 


Meaning and Necessity (1947), work by 
Rudolf Carnap. 
-background and central ideas 3:926d 


Meaning and Truth in the Arts (1946), 
work by John Hospers. 
-expressivity of musical references 12:665a 


Meaning of Contemporary Realism, The 
(1963), English translation of WIDER DEN MISS- 
VERSTANDENEN REALISMUS (1958), originally ti- 
tled DIE GEGENWARTSBEDEUTUNG DES KRITI- 
SCHEN REALISMUS, work by the Hungarian 
philosopher Gyérgy Lukacs. 

‘relation of Marx to Hegel 14:695e 


Meaning of Truth, The (1909), work by 
William James. 
-Pragmatism and subjectivity 6:943d 


mean life, in radioactivity, average lifetime 
of all the nuclei of a particular unstable atom- 
ic species. This time interval may be thought 
of as the sum of the lifetimes of all the in- 
dividual unstable nuclei in a sample divided 
by the total number of unstable nuclei pres- 
ent. The mean life of a particular species of 
unstable nucleus is always 1.442 times longer 
than its half-life (time interval required for 
half the unstable nuclei to decay), Radioactive 
ruthenium-105, for example, decays by elec- 
tron emission to rhodium-105 with a mean life 
of 6.5 hours and a half-life of 4.5 hours. 


Means, James (1853-1920), U.S. collector 
and compiler of aeronautical literature. 
-aeronautical scholarship and literature 7:38la 


mean square, in statistics, arithmetic average 
of the squares of a finite set of values, being 
the variance of a sample if the values repre- 
sent the deviation of each observation in the 
sample from the sample mean. 


means test, requirement that applicants for 
public assistance submit to investigation of 
their needs and resources. The means test 
originated as a method of limiting the pay- 
ment of public assistance to those truly in 
need in order to control the cost of such pro- 
grams to taxpayers; because of its humiliating 
and sometimes virtually punitive aspects, it 
often deterred needy persons from applying 
for assistance. 

In some jurisdictions, applicants were re- 
quired to exhaust all or most of their savings, 
and relatives viewed as possible sources of 
support were also required to submit to 
means tests. Practices in most countries re- 
taining means tests have been altered in efforts 
to eliminate these characteristics. 

Critics of means tests have pointed out that 
they are very costly to administer, particularly 
in view of the fact that applicants’ economic 
circumstances change, and that they keep 
skilled personnel from engaging in real social 
work. One alternative is the social insurance 
program based on right rather than need. 
Other alternatives include scales of flat-rate 
benefits applied according to levels of appli- 
cants’ income. 


meantone temperament, system of tuning 
keyboard instruments, prevalent from c. 1500 
through the 18th century. It enabled key- 
board instruments to be played i in five or six 
closely related keys, rather than in only one 
key. The system supposedly used in medieval 
monophonic (melody only) music, just intona- 
tion (q.v.), derived the proper tuning of all the 
intervals in the scale by various additions and 
subtractions of perfect, or beat-free, natural 
fifths and thirds (in tune with the fifths and 
thirds found in the natural harmonic series, 
perceivable as faint overtones above a funda- 


mental note). This process resulted in whole 
tones of two sizes. When an instrument tuned, 
say, in C was played in G, the large and small 
whole tones were in the wrong order, and the 
instrument sounded sourly out of tune. Mean- 
tone tuning substituted a single, mean whole 
tone, hence its name. 

Meantone tuning accomplished this by mak- 
ing the fifth slightly smaller than a natural 
fifth. Various combinations of meantone fifths 
were used to determine the correct tuning of 
each of the keyboard’s 12 notes per octave. 
The musical result was a notably pleasing 
sonority for triads (consisting of root, third, 
and fifth, as c-e-g). 

In the tuning of the black keys, however, 
notes such as F# and Gb, which share the 
same key, did not have the same pitch, A giv- 
en black key could thus serve only for one of 
its two possible notes, the usual choices being 
Ct, Eb, Ft, Gt, and Bb. If an instrument was 
played in a key requiring an alternative note, 
say Ab instead of Gt, a strong dissonance, 
known as the “wolf,” resulted. This disadvan- 
tage led in the 18th century to the replacement 
of meantone tuning by equal temperament 
(q.v.); it persisted in England, however, into 
the mid-19th century. It has been revived in 
the 20th for specialized use. Major ref. 
18:742b; table 743 
-keyboard tuning systems 10:437d 
stringed instrument tuning systems 17:739d 


mean-value theorem, theorem in math- 
ematical analysis dealing with a type of aver- 
age useful for approximations and for estab- 
lishing other theorems, such as the fundamen- 
tal theorem of calculus (see calculus, funda- 
mental theorem of). 

The theorem states that the slope of a line 
connecting any two points on a smooth curve 
is the same as the slope of some line tangent 
to the curve between the two points. In sym- 
bols, if g(x) represents the function, xo and x: 
the two given points, and ci the point be- 
tween, then (g(x1) — g(xo))/(x1 — xo) = g’(c1), 
in which g’(ci) represents the slope of the tan- 
gent line at ci, as given by the derivative. Al- 
though the mean-value theorem seems obvi- 
ous geometrically, proving the result without 
reference to diagrams involves deep properties 
of real numbers and continuous functions. 
Other mean-value theorems can be obtained 
from this basic one by letting g(x) be some 
special function. 


Meany, George (b. Aug. 16, 1894, New 
York City—d. Jan. 10, 1980, Washington, 
D.C.), U.S. labour leader who was president 
of the American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
from the time of merger of the two unions in 
1955 until his retirement in 1979. 

A plumber by trade, he became business 
agent of his local New York City union in 
1922 and rose to become president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor in 1934. He 
was secretary-treasurer of the AFL from 1939 
to 1952, when he became its president. One of 
Meany’s greatest accomplishments was the 
merger of two competitive and dissimilar la- 
bour organizations (the AFL organized by 
crafts, the cio by industry). 

Meany’ s long tenure as president of the com- 
bined AFL-cio established him as the leading 
spokesman for U.S. labour, and he used his 
power vigorously. Overall he transformed 
U.S. labour from a basically radical move- 
ment to a conservative one. He criticized and 
advised succeeding federal administrations 
and supported U.S. involvement in the Viet- 
nam War. A fervent opponent of Commu- 
nism, Meany helped to lead the U.S. out of 
(1977) the International Labor Organization 
when it refused to criticize Communist repres- 
sive policies, 

In 1957 he expelled the Teamsters Union, led 
by Jimmy Hoffa, from the ar_-cio and, after 
disputes with its president Walter Reuther, 
lost (1967) the United Auto Workers. Though 
considered tardy in support of equal job op- 
portunities, the program that Meany eventu- 


ally provided became the cornerstone of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
‘trade unionism and AFL-CIO 

leadership 18:566g 


Mearns, The (Scotland): see Kincardine. 


measles, also called RUBEOLA, contagious dis- 
ease caused by a virus, with community out- 
breaks taking place about every two to four 
years. Measles is commonest in children but 
may appear in older persons who escaped it 
earlier in life. Infants are immune up to four 
or five months of age if the mother has had 
the disease. Immunity to measles following an 
attack is usually lifelong. 

Measles is so highly communicable that the 
slightest contact with an active case may in- 
fect a susceptible person. Infectivity is greatest 
just before the eruption appears and subsides 
as the rash fades. Uncomplicated measles is 
seldom fatal; deaths attributed to measles 
usually have resulted from secondary bron- 
chopneumonia caused by bacterial organisms 
entering the inflamed bronchial tree. 

After an incubation period of about 10 days, 
the patient develops fever, redness and water- 
ing of the eyes, profuse nasal discharge, and 
congestion of the mucous membranes of the 
nose and throat—symptoms often mistaken 
for those of a severe cold. This period of inva- 
sion lasts for 48 to 96 hours. The fever in- 
creases with appearance of a blotchy rash, 
and the temperature may rise as high as 104° 
to 106° F (about 40° C) when the rash reaches 
its maximum. Twenty-four to 36 hours before 
the rash develops, there appear in the mucous 
membranes of the mouth typical maculae, 
called Koplik spots—bluish-white specks sur- 
rounded by bright red areas about %2 inch 
(0.75 millimetre) in diameter. After a day or 
two the rash becomes a deeper red and gradu- 
ally fades, the temperature drops rapidly, and 
the catarrhal symptoms disappear. 

Measles must be differentiated from other 
disorders accompanied by an eruption. In 
roseola infantum, a disease seen in babies, a 
measles-like rash appears after the child has 
had a high temperature for two or three days, 
but there is no fever at the time of the rash. 
German measles (g.v.) can be superficially 
differentiated from measles by the shorter 
course of the disease and mildness of the 
symptoms. Sometimes the rashes of scarlet fe- 
ver, serum reactions, and other conditions 
may, on certain parts of the body, look like 
measles. Certain drugs may produce rashes 
similar to measles. 

Mortality caused by measles declined steadi- 
ly in the 20th century as the health of children 
and infants improved and effective treatment 
of complications became possible through the 
use of sulfonamide and antibiotic drugs. No 
drug is effective against measles; the only 
treatment required is rest in bed, protection of 
the eyes, care of the bowels, and sometimes 
steam inhalations to relieve irritation of the 
bronchial tree. An antipyretic and analgesic 
drug such as aspirin may help control the tem- 
perature and make the patient more comfort- 
able. The widespread use of measles vaccine, 
beginning in the late 1960s, promised the 
eventual eradication of the disease; but, con- 
trary to expectations, the incidence of measles 
continued to rise worldwide. : 

-cause, symptoms, and complications 4:222g 
‘infectious disease immunization 9:545c 
‘vaccination controversy 11:834h 


Me’assef, English coLLector, first Hebrew 
publication of the Haskala cultural movement 
of central and eastern European Jewry in the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. Founded in K6- 
nigsberg, Prussia, by pupils of Moses Men- 
delssohn, it appeared as a quarterly from 1784 
to the end of the century. Devoted to in- 
creased use of the Hebrew language and the 
preparation of Jews for emancipation from 
ghetto life, Me’assef became the prototype for 
later organs of the Haskala. 

‘Mendelssohn’s influence 10:322h ius 


measurable partition, a partition of a mea- 
surable set that is itself a measurable set, a 
partition being the division of a set into dis- 
joint subsets. 

-probability theory and method 14:1108c 


measurable set, one of a class of subsets of 
some set with a given outer measure, the class 
having the property that the measure is count- 
ably additive on it. If there is an unbounded 
point set £, with A the set of all points belong- 
ing to & and a bounded interval, then the 
measure of E is the least upper bound of the 
measure of A. If A is not bounded, then £ is 
of infinite measure. 

-probability theory and method 14:1108b 

‘real analysis principles 1:786e 


measure, in mathematics, generalization of 
the concepts of length and area to arbitrary 
sets of points not composed of intervals or 
rectangles, Abstractly, a measure is any rule 
for associating with a set a number having the 
properties of being non-negative and additive; 
j.e., the measure of the union of two non- 
overlapping sets is equal to the sum of their 
individual measures. The measure of an ele- 
mentary set composed of a finite number of 
rectangles can be defined simply as the sum of 
their areas found in the usual manner. 

For other sets, such as curved regions or va- 
porous regions with missing points, the con- 
cepts of outer and inner measure must first be 
defined, concepts somewhat similar to the up- 
per and lower Riemann sums. The outer mea- 
sure of a set is the number that is the lower 
bound of the area of all elementary rectangu- 
lar sets containing the given set, while the in- 
ner measure of a set is the upper bound of the 
areas of all such sets contained in the region. 
If the inner and outer measures of a set are 
equal, this number is called its measure, and 
the set is said to be measurable. 

The measure of a set of points on a line is 
defined similarly using intervals in place of 
rectangles. For example, the set of rational 
numbers from 0 to 1 is not composed of a 
finite number of intervals, and so it has no 
length defined for it. It has a measure, howev- 
er, that can be found in the following way: 
The rational numbers are countable, and each 
successive number can be covered by intervals 
of length %, Ye, %2, -+- etc., the total sum of 
which is 4%, calculated as the sum of the infi- 
nite geometric series. The rational numbers 
could also be covered by intervals of lengths 
Yo, ¥a2, %a4, --- etc., the total sum of which is 
¥%. By starting with smaller and smaller inter- 
vals, the total length of intervals covering the 
rationals can be reduced to smaller and small- 
er values approaching the lower bound of 
zero, and so the outer measure is zero. The in- 
ner measure is always less than or equal to the 
outer measure, so it must also be zero. There- 
fore, the rationals are measurable with mea- 
sure zero. 

‘Euclidean geometry principles 7:1105b 
-real analysis principles 1:773a 


measure, in music, a grouping of beats, the 
first of which is usually accented. 
-musical rhythm as groups of beats 12:745b 


measured section, a certain thickness of 
rock strata that is precisely defined with re- 
gard to rock type, structure, fossil content, 
and other physical attributes, and stratigraph- 
ic boundaries. The technique of measuring 
sections to characterize different rock units or 
units of different geological age is widely used 
in stratigraphy and in field geology generally. 


Measure for Measure (first performed 
1604/05), comedy by William Shakespeare in 
_ which the duke of a licentious Vienna pre- 
tends to go abroad, leaving his city in the 
charge of Angelo, a strict and narrow disci- 
plinarian who cruelly punishes the citizens for 
sexual misconduct. While remaining in. the 
city in» disguise, the Duke discovers that, the 
_ moralistic Angelo has feet of clay and inter- 


venes in time to correct the wrongs committed 
in the name of excessive virtue. Critics have 
found the ethical positions of all the charac- 
ters disturbing. 

-comedy and lack of self-knowledge 4:96le 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:114le 

‘theme and mood intensity 16:627b 


measurement, principles and instruments 
of 11:728, concerns the processes and devices 
designed to ascertain amounts, dimensions, 
capacities, temperatures, colours, and a wide 
variety of physical and chemical characteris- 
tics of substances. 

The text article covers the elements and the 
principles and processes by which measuring 
instruments work. It deals with the measure- 
ment process; functional elements, including 
basic functions, amplification, negative feed- 
back, digitalization, magnification, analysis, 
computation, telemetry, display, and record- 
ing; performance characteristics of instru- 
ments, including interaction of instrument and 
measurand, noise, interference, dynamic re- 
sponse, drift, hysteresis, linearity, resolution, 
precision, accuracy, and safeguards against 
failure; and phases in the development of a 
measuring instrument. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘air navigation devices 18:641b 
‘alternating current measurements 6:586d 
-aqueducts and Roman methods of 

construction 1:1036f 
‘astronomical photometer design 14:347d 
-astronomical research equipment 2:246h 
‘astronomical spectroscope operation 2:235h 
-atmospheric science technology 2:329g 
-biochemistry research techniques 2:996f 
-bolt preload measurement 11:257c 
‘calibration, error, and interference 11:743b 
‘chemical analysis methods 4:80h 
‘compass history and development 4:1039d 
‘computer operation, usage, and 

programs 4:1048b 
-crystal’s technological importance. 5:334d 
-dew trapping and weighing 5:679f 
-electromagnetic metering principle 11:339c 
-fish-finding techniques 7:359e 
-fluidics in weight measurement 7:437c 
-gas detection instruments 4:777a 
-gravimetry apparatus and methods 6:20h 
-hearing organ nerve impulses 17:42b 
-history of calculatory devices and 

table 11:651g 
-Inca system and tools 1:853f 
‘Indus Valley ancient remains 9:343d 
-instrumentation development and use 9:631c 
‘laser and distance measurement 10:688d 
-level, compass, and rule development 8:623e 
‘light measuring devices 10:965c 
‘light velocity determination devices 10:934e 
‘lumber grading techniques 19:920f 
-lunar seismometers and laser 

reflectors 12:420d 
-map production from surveys 11:481b 
-mass spectrometer development 11:604g 
‘mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:674d 
-Mercator’s contributions to 

cartography 11:915b 
-meteorological developments and 

applications 12:55b 
-Michelson interferometer and 

experiments 12:103g 
‘molecular-weight determination 12:319g 
-muscle coordination measurement in 

singing 17:481f 
‘navigational guides and equipment 12:903a 
‘ocean charting techniques 9:99a 
-ocean current potentiometric 

mapping 13:442d 
-oceanographic research instruments 18:846c 
-Peirce’s use of pendulum 13:1108g 
‘pendulum, gravimeter, and geodimeter 6:4g 
-petroleum prospecting techniques 14:177e 
-photogrammetric measurement 14:344c 
-physical constant determination 5:76g 
-phytotron use in botanical research 3:68c 
“pressure measurement devices 11:784f 
‘radar and target distance 

measurement 15:368e 
‘radio telemetry operation 15: 433e:: 
-semiconductor resistivity testing 16:514h 
*spectroscopy methods and 

applications 17:458d passim to 462a 


737 measurement, theory of 


‘surveying angle and distance 

instruments 17:828d passim to 83lg 
-telemetering system operation 18:80c 
-telescopes and auxiliary devices 18:98a 
‘thermocouple and temperature sensors 6:682h 
-thermocouple heat measurement 18:318f 
-thermometry principles and methods 18:32le 
-timekeeping device designs 4:743c 
-Wheatstone bridge flame detector role 7:316f 


measurement, psychological 11:734, deals 
with methods and problems of quantification 
and prediction in psychology. 

The text article covers general problems of 
measurement in psychology, types of instru- 
ments and methods, development of stan- 
dardized tests, and assessing test structure. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-attitude-measuring methods 2:362c 
‘behaviour analysis for innate factors 8:1148d 

passim to 115le 
-British eleven-plus examination 

problems 6:377f 
-education of exceptional based on IQ 

test 6:432h 
‘emotion signs in criminal investigation 6:759g 
-fatigue relationship to work output 7:189a 
‘hypnotic susceptibility assessment 9:138c 
-innate and social aspects in sex roles 19:907f 
-intelligence testing and distribution 9:673a 
‘intensity threshold of sensations 9:243a 
‘memory encoding, decoding, and 

retrieval 11:892h 
-old age and intelligence 

determination 13:548b 
-pedagogic diagnosis of pupil ability 13:1099c 
-personality and psychological tests 14:117h 
-personality assessment 14:108a 
-personnel testing and screening 14:120g 
‘persuasion research methods 14:123g 
probability and statistical theory 11:743c 
-psychomotor learning research 10:749c 
-sensorimotor skill evaluation 16:545e 
-sensory reception research methods 16:548a 
«smell testing and classification 16:554c 
-social behaviour research methods 15:164a 
-thought process studies 18:355b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
aptitude test; association tests; culture-free test; 
differential psychology; mental age; Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory; 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale; Weber’s law 


measurement, theory of 11:739, a disci- 
pline in which the practice of associating num- 
bers with objects and empirical phenomena is 
theoretically examined, In this discipline the 
practitioner attempts to understand which 
qualitative relationships lead to numerical as- 
signments that reflect the structure of these re- 
lationships, to account for the ways in which 
different measures relate to one another, and 
to study the problems of error in measure- 
ment. 

The text article covers the history and nature 
of the theory of measurement; its axiomatic 
bases; general principles and problems, in- 
cluding dimensions and units, measurement 
via nonmeasurement theories, and the prob- 
lem of error; and measurement in special dis- 
ciplines, including physics, the social sciences, 
and psychology. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-atomic weight experiments 2:343c 
-Bridgman’s philosophy of 

measurement 3:192b 
-cell growth rate analysis 8:443f 
-chemical kinetics analysis 4:14le 
-classification by quantity 4:692f 
-geographic scale, correlation, and technique 

problems 7:105ih 
-Heisenberg and indeterminacy 

principle 8:745g 
-information distortion measurement 9:579a 
-molecular-weight determination 12:318d 
-personality assessment theory 14:108a 
-physical constant formulation 5:75f 
-physics and philosophy of nature 12:866b 
-probability theory and method 14:1108b 
-psychological measurement and 

inference 11:735b 


measurement standard 738 


“quantitative and qualitative sciences 16:383g 
-real analysis principles 1:773b 

‘relativity theory concepts 14:413c 

‘relativity theory principles 15:581g 
-statistical theory and method 17:615e 
-thermodynamics concepts and laws 18:292a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

axiomatic method; central limit theorem; 
decision theory; normal distribution 


measurement standard, a reference estab- 
lished by authority as the basis for measure- 
ments of any kind, such as length, weight, 
time, and electrical parameters. 

-copper’s industrial uses 5:150d 

‘cotton yarn tex count 7:274h 

-flatware silver content regulation 5:386h 
-instrumentation history and devices 9:631h 
physical constant history and method 5:78e 
-silver conductance properties 16:776e 

-textile industry yarn measurements 18:175g 


measurement ton, measure of weight used 
in shipping involving the long ton (2,240 Ib) 
and the law of Archimedes: that the weight of 
a floating vessel and its contents is equal to 
the weight of water that it displaces. 
-shipping measurement standards 18:672d 


measures and weights: see weights and 
measures, 


Measures Taken, The, translation of pr 
MASSNAHME (1930), play by Bertolt Brecht. 
-Brecht’s artistic development 3:153a 


measure-theoretic system of axioms, set 
of axioms for probability that uses measure 
theory. A space of individual events is given, a 
probability measure is assigned to some class 
of subsets of the space, and a random variable 
is defined as some measurable function from 
the probability space to the real line. These 
axioms were first formulated by the Soviet 
mathematician A.N. Kolmogorov in 1933 and 
have since served, together with the extension 
theorem (q.v.), as a Starting point for most re- 
search in the mathematical theory of proba- 
bility. The assumptions used earlier (1924) by 
the U.S. mathematician Norbert Wiener to 
formulate the first rigorous stochastic process, 
namely the Brownian motion process, were 
consistent with the stated measure-theoretic 
axioms. 

-probability theory and method 14:1108b 


measure zero, concept in the mathematical 
theory of sets. If a set has measure, involving 
a function associated with a real number, and 
if the measure is zero, then the set is said to be 
of measure zero. A property is said to hold al- 
most everywhere, if it holds for all points ex- 
cept those of a set of measure zero. 

-real analysis principles 1:789b 


measuring worm moth, also known as 
LOOPERS, CANKERWORMS, and INCH WORMS, 
any member of the large, cosmopolitan moth 
family Geometridae (order Lepidoptera). Be- 
cause the larvae lack the middle pair of legs, 
they move in a characteristic “inching” or 
“looping” gait by extending the front part of 


Omnivorous looper (Sabulodes caberata) larva 
William E. Ferguson 


the body and bringing the rear up to meet it. 
Resembling twigs or leaf stems, they feed on 
foliage and often seriously damage or destroy 
trees. The spring cankerworm (Paleacrita ver- 
nata) and the fall cankerworm (Alsophila 
pometaria) attack fruit and shade trees, 
skeletonizing the leaves and spinning threads 
between the branches. Pupation usually oc- 
curs in the soil without a cocoon. 

Adult geometrids, frequently known as pugs, 
waves, carpets, or emeralds, have slender 
bodies and broad wings, They resemble dried, 
dead leaves. When preparing to land they 
tend to select a background coloration into 
which they blend. 

The distinctive coloration patterns of certain 
species warn predators of their bad taste. 
Some species have wingless females (e.g., the 
European winter moth Operophtera brumata 
and the cankerworm). 

Research using the currant or magpie moth 
(Abraxas grossulariata) \ed to the discovery of 
sex-linked characters (i.e., genetic characters 
determined by genes on the sex chromo- 
somes). Dark forms of the peppered moth 
(Biston betularia) are used in studying indus- 
trial melanism (q.v.). 

‘classification and general features 10:829g 
‘leech locomotion analog 1:931d 


meat and meat-packing 11:745, the prop- 
erties of meat as a food, meat quality and its 
control, and the preparation of meat for mar- 
keting. 

The text article covers the role of meat prod- 
ucts in the human diet; the structure, chemis- 
try, and microbiology of meat; types of meat, 
including cutting methods; factors affecting 
quality; regulations and inspection pertaining 
to quality; and meat products and by-pro- 
ducts. The article includes a survey of the 
meat industry and modern slaughtering meth- 
ods and equipment. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘agricultural development potentials 1:364f 
-animal disease and meat loss 5:864¢ 
‘assembly line development 19:938¢ 
-breeding for meat production 1:342f 
-food preservation technology 7:490d; 

table 495 
‘livestock and poultry farming 10:1279b 
-Mashriq cultures dietetic limitations 11:574c 
‘nutritive value common to most types 13:421b 
-soybean as binder and emulsifier 

source 3:1167f 
“spice in product preparation 17:504h 
“synthetic meat texturization process 7:484g 
-world production and consumption 

rates 7:500c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
beef; lamb and mutton; pork; poultry; sausage; 
veal 


Meath, Irish CONTAE NA MIDHE, Originally 
MIDE, county in the province of Leinster, Ire- 
land. With an area of 903 sq mi (2,339 sq km), 
it is bounded by Counties Monaghan (north), 
Louth (northeast), Dublin (southeast), Kil- 
dare (south), Offaly (southwest), Westmeath 
(west), and Cavan (northwest); the Irish Sea 
lies on the east coast. Navan is the county 
town (seat). 

Crops and pasture cover more than 95 per- 
cent of the county, and there are a few patches 
of woodland, some peat bogs in the south- 
west, and small areas of hill pasture around 
Slieve na Calliagh in the northwest. The sur- 
face of the county consists almost entirely of 
glacial drifts. The rivers include the Blackwa- 
ter and the Boyne. Many eskers, or long grav- 
el ridges, and deep deposits of rich glacial 
loam extend over a great part of Meath and 
north Kildare, giving the area rich agricultural 
and grazing lands. 

This deep, workable soil favoured prehistor- 
ic settlement. At Newgrange is a vast Neolith- 
ic burial place in the shape of a mound over a 
circular chamber that is entered by a passage 
walled with blocks of stone. Nearby are the 
two big tumuli, or grave mounds, of Dowth 
and Knowth. At Kells (g.v.) the Book of Kells 


was inscribed and illuminated during the 8th 
century. There are round towers at Kells and 
Donaghmore. The hill of Tara (q.v.) is the tra- 
ditional seat of the high kings of Ireland (ard 
ri Eireann). 

Meath, “the middle kingdom,” originally 
consisted of the present Meath and West- 
meath, with parts of Cavan and Longford. 
The present county came into existence in the 
13th century and was defined in the 16th cen- 
tury. In 1172 Henry II bestowed Meath as an 
earldom to Hugh de Lacy, who built strong 
castles at Trim, Kells, and elsewhere and en- 
feoffed 18 baronies, creating an English ter- 
ritorial nobility that lasted into the 17th cen- 
tury. As the English hold in Ireland deteri- 
orated in the 13th and 14th centuries, only 
part of Meath remained inside the English 
Pale (territory) and under direct rule from 
Dublin. Meath’s northern boundary, west of 
Drogheda, was the scene of the Battle of the 
Boyne (1690), in which William III defeated 
James II and asserted English Protestant rule 
over Ireland. 

Navan, Kells, and Trim are urban districts. 
Meath is administered by a county council 
and a county manager. Most towns are small 
market centres and have less than one-quarter 
of the county’s population, but Drogheda in 
County Louth serves a large area of Meath. 
Navan has clothing, farm-tool, carpet, and 
furniture factories; Kells has a boot-making 
factory, and Trim has a factory making office 
supplies. 

Meath is well-favoured agriculturally; it spe- 
cializes in fattening cattle (mostly bought 
from areas west of the Shannon) or keeping 
them for export. The farms are highly produc- 
tive, and three-quarters of the farmed area is 
in permanent pasture. One-sixth is under 
crops: wheat and oats, barley, potatoes, and 
some sugar beet and other root and green 
crops. There are a number of demesnes (ten- 
ant farms) in Meath, some of which belong to 
Irish-speaking people of the poor west coun- 
try. Pop. (1971) 71,729. 

-area and population table 9:884 
-Ireland’s history and cultures 3:284a; 

map 288 
-map, Ireland 9:882 


Meaux, town, Seine-et-Marne département, 
northern France, east-northeast of Paris. 
Situated in a loop of the Marne River in an in- 
tensively cultivated region, it has been an 
agricultural market centre since medieval 
times. The most outstanding building, Saint- 
Etienne cathedral (12th to 16th century), has 
a flamboyant limestone Gothic facade, which 
has suffered from crumbling. The cathedral 
contains the tomb and two statues of Jacques- 
Bénigne Bossuet, a 17th-century French writer 
and religious orator. The former episcopal 
palace (12th to 17th century) houses a Bos- 
suet museum. First called Latinum by the Ro- 
mans, later Meldi, the name of the Gaulish 
tribe, it became dn episcopal see in the 4th 
century. From 923 to 1361 it belonged to the 
counts of Champagne. Meaux was the first di- 
ocese in France to shelter Reformers. during 
the Wars of Religion in the late 16th century 
and was much fought over. It was the scene of 
some of the massacres of Huguenots (French 
Protestants) on St. Bartholomew’s Day in 


1572. Industries include metallurgy and 
ea manufacturing. Latest census 
29,966. 


48°57’ N, 2°52’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

Me-baragisi, also known as ENMEBARAGESI, 
king of Kish in the 3rd millennium Bc. 
-Mesopotamian political development 11:97la 


Mebyon Kernow, also called sons OF CORN- 
WALL, nationalist movement in Cornwall, En- . 
gland, seeking to revive the old Celtic lan- 
guage. ; 
-England’s traditional regionalism 6:869g 
Mecca 11:753, Arabic MAKKAH, ancient 
BAKKAH Or MACORABA, birthplace of Muham- 
mad, the founder of Islam (the Muslim reli- 


— 


gion), and foremost sacred city of the Muslim 
world. It is also the capital of Makkah mana- 
tig idariyah (province), Saudia Arabia, and is 
located in the Jabal (mountains) as- -Sirat, 45 
mi (72 km) inland from the Red Sea port of 
Juddah (Jidda). The city has a population of 
about 300,000, which during the month of pil- 
grimage swells to about 1,300,000. 

The text article covers the city’s history, site, 
plan, population, economy, administration, 
social conditions, and cultural life. 
21°27’ N, 39°49’ E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Arab commercial development 9:85lg 

-Burton’s penetration of Islam 3:526h 

-community politics in early Islam 3:624f; 
map 637 

-historically significant urbanity 12:168b 

-Islam and Arab history 9:927f 

-Islamic pilgrimage and customs 9:919e; illus. 

-map, Saudi Arabia 16:279 

-Muhammad’s conquest 1:1046h; map 1043 

-Muhammad’s rise to power 12:606a 

-Quranic style and content 15:342h 


Meccan documents: see Muslim civil wars. 


Meccan Revelations, The, translation of 
AL-FUTUHAT AL-MAKKIYAH (conceived 1201), 
Arabic prose work by Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

-Islamic compilation of esoteric sciences 9:143g 


Mecca-Shiraz rugs: see Qashq@’i rugs. 


Mechain, Pierre (1744-1804), French as- 
tronomer and hydrographer who, with Jean 
Delambre, measured the meridian arc from 
Dunkirk, Fr., to Barcelona (1792-98), to es- 
tablish a basis for a metric system called for 
by revolutionary government. He also discoy- 
ered comets and observed eclipses. 

-metre length determination 19:730e 

-surveying meridian measurement 17:829a 


Mechanical Account of Poisons (1702), 
book by Richard Mead. 
-poisonous animal and plant research 14:607g 


mechanical advantage, force-amplifying 
effectiveness of a simple machine, such as a 
lever, an inclined plane, a wedge, a wheel and 
axle, a pulley system, or a screw jack. The 
theoretical mechanical advantage of a system 
is the ratio of the force that performs the use- 
ful work to the force that is applied, assuming 
there is no friction in the system. In practice, 
the actual mechanical advantage will be less 
than the theoretical value by an amount de- 
pending on the amount of friction. The effi- 
ciency of the system is equal to the actual me- 
chanical advantage divided by the theoretical 
mechanical advantage. 

-machines and machine components 11:232d 
-mechanics principles and applications 11:777f 


mechanical and organic solidarity, terms 
introduced by French sociologist Emile Durk- 
heim to describe the social cohesiveness of 
small, undifferentiated societies (mechanical) 
and of societies differentiated by a relatively 
complex division of labour (organic). 

Mechanical solidarity is the social integration 
of members of a society who have common 
values and beliefs. These common values and 
beliefs constitute a “collective conscience” 
that works internally in individual members to 
cause them to cooperate. Because, in Durk- 
heim’s view, the forces causing these members 
to cooperate were much like the internal ener- 
gies causing the molecules to cohere in a solid, 
he drew upon the terminology of physical 
science in coining the term mechanical 
solidarity. 

In contrast to mechanical solidarity, Durk- 
heim posed organic solidarity, which is social 
integration achieved out of the need of in- 
dividuals for one another’s services. In a so- 
ciety with organic solidarity, there is relatively 

ter division of labour, with individuals 
fincdbning much like the interdependent but 
differentiated organs of a living body. Society 
relies less on imposing uniform rules on every- 
one more on regulating the relations be- 
tween different groups and persons, often 
through the greater use of contracts and laws. 


-cultural evolution and society 4:659c 
‘interdependence of individuals 16:955e 
-social group distinction importance 16:959¢ 


Mechanical Ballet, The, English title of Le 
BALLET MECANIQUE (1924), ballet conceived, 
directed, and produced by the French painter 
Fernand Léger. 

-conception of the Purist aesthetic 10:785c 


mechanical drawing: see drafting. 


mechanical efficiency, measure of the effec- 
tiveness with which a mechanical system 
transmits power. It is the ratio of the power 
delivered by a mechanical system to the pow- 
er supplied to it, and because of friction it is 
always less than one. The power delivered by 
a rotating shaft can be obtained from simul- 
taneous measurements of turning force and 
rotary speed. For the simple machines, such 
as the lever, the wheel and axle, and the jack- 
screw, the efficiency is equal to the mechanical 
advantage (the ratio of the load lifted to the 
force applied) divided by the velocity ratio 
(the ratio of the velocity of the force to the 
velocity of the load). 
-gasoline engine performance 

measurement 7:937f 
-machines and machine components 11:232d 
-mechanics principles and applications 11:777f 


mechanical energy, sum of the kinetic ener- 
gy, or energy of motion, and the potential en- 
ergy, or energy stored in a system by reason of 
the position of its parts. Mechanical energy is 
constant in a system which has only gravita- 
tional forces or in an otherwise idealized sys- 
tem, that is, one lacking dissipative forces, 
such as friction and air resistance, or one in 
which such forces can be reasonably neglect- 
ed. Thus, a swinging pendulum has its greatest 
kinetic energy and least potential energy in the 
vertical position, in which its speed is greatest 
and its height above Earth least; it-has its 
least kinetic energy and greatest potential en- 
ergy at the extremities of its swing, in which its 
speed is zero and its height is greatest. As the 
pendulum moves, energy is continuously pass- 
ing back and forth between the two forms. 
Neglecting friction at the pivot and air resist- 
ance, the sum of the kinetic and potential en- 
ergies of the pendulum, or its mechanical en- 
ergy, is constant. Actually the mechanical en- 
ergy of the system is diminished at the end of 
each swing by the tiny amount of energy 
transferred out of the system by the work 
done by the pendulum in opposition to the 
forces of friction and air resistance. The me- 
chanical energy of the Earth-Moon system is 
nearly constant as it is rhythmically inter- 
changed between its kinetic and potential 
forms. When the Moon is farthest from the 
Earth in its nearly elliptical orbit, its speed is 
least. Its kinetic energy has become least, as 
some has been stored in the system, and its 
potential energy is greatest. When the Moon is 
closest to the Earth, it travels fastest; some 
potential energy has been converted to kinetic 
energy. 


mechanical engineering 11:755, invention 
and use of devices concerned with motion, 
force, and the production of power. 

The text article covers history; the various 
fields of mechanical engineering, including de- 
velopment of machines for the production of 
goods and of power, development of military 
weapons, bioengineering, and environmental 
control; mechanical engineering functions; 
and education and professional societies. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-aeronautical engineering education 1:130h 

-engineering profession 6:861d 

-history and development in the 1800s 18:42c 

-machine design and development 11:230g 

-technological goals exemplified in living 
systems 2:1032f 

-telemetry applications in research 18:8le 


Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, in- 
stitution founded 1847 in London. 
-membership grades and qualifications 11:756d 


739 mechanics, classical 


mechanical heart: see artificial organs. 


mechanical repeater (communications): see 
repeater, telephone. 


mechanical weathering: see 
weathering. 


mechanics, celestial 11:756, the study of 
the motions of celestial bodies such as planets, 
satellites, and stars, moving in gravitational 
fields of force. 

The text article gives an account of Johannes 
Kepler’s laws, Sir Isaac Newton’s law of 
gravitation, the two-body, three-body, and n- 
body problems, the theory of perturbations, 
and other special problems, Computer meth- 
ods are described. The logical effects of ap- 
proximation to the equations of motion and 
to the solution of rigorous statements are dis- 
a aeeer and stability problems are consid- 
ered, 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aberration-of-light theory and study 10:949e 
-Bessel’s contribution to astrophysics 2:869f 
-Bradley’s confirmation by observation 3:100g 
‘cometary orbits and perturbations 4:971g 
-eclipse alignments and variations 6:189f 
-Eudoxus’ distance by geometric 
method 6:1021g 
-galaxies’ rotation and mass 7:83le 
-Gauss’s orbital calculations 7:966h 
-gravitational theory 8:286h 
-Huygens’ study of periodic motion 9:74g 
‘indirect gravitation measurement 6:2le 
- Jupiter mass and satellite 
perturbations 10:35lh 
-Kepler’s laws 10:432d 
-Laplace orbital calculations 10:680g 
-Martian satellite orbits 11:529c 
-mathematics history from antiquity 11:641f 
-Moon-Earth—Sun system 12:415f 
-motion under an inverse square law 5:739g 
-Neptune satellite and Uranus motion 12:963c 
passim to 965b 
-Newton’s law of gravitation 13:19a 
-Newton’s laws as basis 18:1013c 
‘orbit theory principles 2:250d 
-planetary motion theories 14:384f passim 
to 388g 
-Poincaré’s theory of orbits 14:605e 
-Ptolemy’s astronomical observations 15:179g 
-quantum theory development 11:793h 
-relativity theory principles 15:584f 
-satellite orbit control system 16:263a 
-Saturn’s orbit, moons, and composition 
16:273c; table 272 
-spacecraft trajectories and orbits 17:360e 
-tidal forces, tide prediction, and cosmic 
examples 18:383a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
orbits: see Hohmann orbit; orbit; orbital velo- 
city; synchronous orbit 
laws: Kepler’s laws of planetary motion; New- 
ton’s laws of motion 
other: anomaly; ephemeris; escape velocity; geo- 
centric system; heliocentric system; Lagrangian 
point; satellite; synodic period; three bodies, 
problem of 


mechanics, classical 11:762, the study of 
the motions of material bodies of ordinary 
size moving at speeds that are small compared 
with the speed of light. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

The origins and foundations of mechanics 
11:762e 

Force 764a 

Friction 765g 

Kinematics 767a 

Kinetics 769h 

Principles of momentum and energy 772h 

Mechanics of nonrigid bodies 774g 

Inertia forces and Coriolis force 776a 

Mechanics of complex systems 777a 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Aristotelian physical universe 1:1168c 

-atomic concept development 2:333b 

-ballistics laws and principles 2:655h 

-biological systems application 7:542g 

-concept arrangement in formal 
system 16:382h 


physical 


mechanics, fluid 740 


-eclipse star position discrepancy 6:193e 
-electromagnetic radiation theory 6:656d 
‘energy laws 6:849f 
‘friction theories and wearing of materials 
18:705g; illus. 706 
‘Galileo’s force and motion studies 7:853e 
gravitational theory 8:287a 
-Heisenberg on measurement and 
causality 8:746c 
-Helmholtz’ contributions and 
research 8:752f 
-historical developments in Middle 
Ages 14:385f 
-hypothetico-deductive method in 
science 16:378h 


‘mathematical concepts and 

formulations 14:396b 
‘motion picture study 12:552f; illus. 
-natural gas flow in porous medium 12:861c 
-ocean current hydrodynamics 13:437h 
-Pascal’s tests as foundation for 

science 13:1041f 
-Poincaré’s work on rotating masses 14:605g 
‘rheology theories and equations 5:554e 
‘ship design considerations 16:689g 
‘solution viscosity and deformation 16:1051h 
‘sound wave propagation 17:21h 
-stream bed geometry and discharge 15:880g 
:tidal forces and tide prediction 18:383b 
‘transport phenomena principles 18:675b 
-waterfall erosive energy and flow 

rates 19:639d 
“wave velocity and energy 


‘physics and cosmology foundations 12:866h 
-physics principles and methods 14:426c 
‘physics transformation at beginning of 20th 


century 14:391d 


-Planck and quantum theory 14:490e 
-probability theory and method 14:1109a 
-Schrédinger and basic atomic 


structure 16:360f 


‘solid state electrical properties 16:1037e 
‘statistical basis of classification 4:693e 
‘subatomic particle theory 13:1022f 
“superconductor energy calculations 17:814f 
-symmetry and conservation laws 5:36b 
‘thermodynamics theory and 


principles 18:311g 


‘time, energy, and uncertainty 18:419b 
-von Neumann’s theory of operators 12:1067a 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
basic concepts, effects, and experiments: see ac- 
Seal ; tion; de Broglie wave; energy state; Franck— 
fluid properties and effects: see capillarity; cavita- Hertz experiment; quantum; Stern—Gerlach ex- 
tion; fluid; Froude number; laminar flow; periment; transition; tunnelling; zero point en- 
Mach number; Magnus effect; pressure; Rey- ergy 
nolds number; Richardson number; turbulent mathematical formalism: eigenstate; operator; 
flow; viscosity; water hammer quantum number; Schrédinger equation; selec- 
principles and theorems: Archimedes’ principle; tion rule; wave function 
Bernoulli’s theorem; Pascal’s principle principles: complementarity principle; corre- 


mechanics, quantum 11:793, the branch of spondence principle; Pauli exclusion principle; 
mathematical physics that deals with the mo- Uncertainty principle _ ite lies oa 
tion of electrons, protons, neutrons, and other statistics: Bose-Einstein statistics; Fermi—Dirac 
subatomic particles in atoms and molecules. Set si 

TEXT ARTICLE covers: mechanics, statistical, also called sratisti- 
Classical mechanics 11:793f CAL THERMODYNAMICS, branch of theoretical 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle 794b physics that combines the rules of statistics 
Wave-particle duality 795b with the laws of classical mechanics; it de- 
De Broglie waves 795h scribes the large-scale properties of matter in 
Bohr’s theory of atomic spectra _796f terms of the most probable behaviour of col- 
Schrédinger’s wave mechanics 797f lections of multitudinous particles, such as 


—_ exclusion principle 799d molecules, of which matter is composed. Ma- 
Molecular structure 799g jor ref. 18:311b 


Nuclear structure and particle physics 800b ‘Brownian. movementenathematigal 
Other applications 801c treatment 3:332e 


REFERENCES in other text articles: -elasticity of fluids application 6:519e 
‘atom behaviour in magnetic field 12:305d -energy system principles 6:852e 


‘atomic spectra principles 17:462a -gas distribution functions 7:917b 

-atomic theory development 2:335b -mathematical concepts and 

-atomic theory of Méssbauer effect 12:492h formulations 14:402b 

‘Bohr’s contribution to atomic -molecular beam velocity distribution 12:305a 
physics 2:1203c -nuclear energy and fusion probability 13:309a 

‘Broglie electron wave theory 3:323d -physics principles and methods 14:425a 

‘carbene energy states and stability 3:820g -semiconductor behaviour analysis 16:526d 


‘chemical bonding theory 4:88d ne: = 
‘chemistry and atomic analysis 4:169c Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions, organization of different craft unions 


‘Dirac formulation of wave function 5:826a 
‘Einstein relativity theory opposition 6:512f formed in Philadelphia in 1827. 
-trade union history in U.S. 18:565e 


-electrical conduction of metals 6:574a 
-electrochemical f ch 4 ss pats 

Tinaihtpeeginatna’ ae Dae RODS Mechanicsville, Battle of (U.S. Civil War): 
see Seven Days’ Battles. 


transfer 6:640f 
‘electromagnetic radiation theory 6:656g 
electron energy states and wave mechanism, in mechanical construction, the 
; pee es ae re eae 52h means employed to transmit and modify mo- 
cledpegienee ater: ton in a machine or any assemblage of me: 
-ferromagnetic theory 7:253h ? chanical parts. The chief characteristic of the 
“fields in-wave functionso7:295b mechanism of a machine is that all members 
-formulation and impact 19:665h have constrained motion; i.e., the parts can 
. Heisenberg and indeterminacy move only ma determinate manner relative to 
principle 8:745g one another. The nature of these relative mo- 
‘ionic crystal vibrational and electronic tions is determined largely by the number of 
states 9:807d; illus. parts and the way in which they are connected 
‘ionosphere formation process 9:810h to one another, 
‘Kantian science philosophy challenge 16:379f Regardless of its complexity, the mechanism 
_ passim to 381f of a machine can always be analyzed as an as- 
‘light properties and theory 10:946d semblage of simple basic mechanisms, each of 
easel eae senence hears 11:305e which contains a number of members or links 
ith aE ipontd ae and can serve to transmit motion from one 
PBS IREMALiCR POnceD is en moving link to another with or without 
modification in degree or kind. In general, 
there are three ways in which this. can be 
done: by a wrapping connector such as a 


formulations 14:416c 
-measurement theory applications 11:744g 

chain or belt; by direct contact asin cams and . 
gears; or by a pin-connected link. 


‘metals theory development 11:1086h 
‘history and types 11:234h; illus. 235 g 


‘molecular structure theory and 
analysis 12:309g 

-nebula spectra theory 12:928b 

-nuclear shell model 13:338c 

Malou 1Sas30 mpchanien i picts ee 

pare. : é orm of Ma ism whi a - 

periodic law and electronic structure 14:79d ral. phenomena can ‘and should Bemeiathed 
by reference to matter and motion and their 
laws. Upholders of this philosophy were main- 
ly concerned with the elimination from science 

of such unobservables as substantial form and 


-jet engine operating principles 10:156c 
-Lagrange work on system 
specification 10:598e 
‘Leibniz’ dynamics formulation 10:786d 
‘magnetism theory development 11:31ld 
-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:392e 
-measurement theory applications 11:744d 
-Newton’s impact on science history 16:37la 
-Newton’s theories 13:19a 
‘physics and cosmological theory 12:866d 
-physics principles and theory 14:424e 
-Positivist rejection of Newtonianism 14:878g 
-quantum theory development 11:793c 
‘relativistic concepts and theory 15:581h 
‘rheology history, theory, and 
equations 5:554c 
‘scientific revolution culmination 14:387b 
“symmetry and conservation laws 5:34a 
‘time in Newtonian metaphysics 18:413c 
‘vibrational harmonic motion 
principles 19:99g 
-wave motion theory development 19:665d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
basic concepts and properties: see acceleration; 
angular velocity; centre of gravity; centre of 
percussion; circular motion, uniform; collision; 
density; displacement; equilibrium, mechani- 
cal; inertia; mass; moment of inertia; momen- 
tum; motion; particle; position vector; power; 
precession; reference frame; terminal velocity; 
torque; velocity; work 
forces: central force; centrifugal force; Coriolis 
force; couple; force; interaction, fundamental; 
weight 
laws and principles: d’Alembert’s principle; equa- 
tion of motion; gravitation, Newton’s law of; 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion; Newton’s 
laws of motion 
subdivisions of classical mechanics: dynamics; 
kinematics; statics 


mechanics, fluid 11:779, branch of the engi- 
neering sciences that deals with the forces ex- 
erted on a fluid (a liquid or a gas) to hold it at 
rest and with the interplay of forces between a 
fluid and boundaries that cause it to move. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

Mechanical properties of fluids 11:781f 
Thermodynamic properties of fluids 782d 

Basic equation of fluid statics 783g 

Fluid forces on planes and curved surfaces 784f 
Frictionless one-dimensional fluid flow 786g 
Flow in pipes and channels 788d 

General two- and three-dimensional flow 789f 
Compressible fluid flow 791b 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘airflow properties and wind action 19:841d 
-alluvial fan hydraulic principles 1:616h 
‘atmospheric gas behaviour 2:309c 
-atmospheric science basic principles 2:322d 
‘ballistic projectile forces 2:657b 

-Bernoulli’s molecular theory 8:704h 

‘blood flow and Poiseuille’s law 2:1128g 
-density current principles 5:588d 

‘density monitoring instrumentation 9;635h 
-dynamic equilibrium in river systems 10:631c 
-elasticity in viscous materials 6:519d 

‘field interactions and tensors 7:294g 

‘fluvial rates in natural channel 7:438b; illus. 
-gas relaxation time experiment 7:921c 
-Gibbs’ contributions 8:155f 

‘groundwater mathematical treatment 8:437h 
‘heat exchanger theory and description 8:707f 
-hydrodynamic research methods 9:123g 
‘Karman’s research and contributions 10:405f 


conservation 19:654h 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 


philosophical implications of subatomic 
physics 16:390f : 
-photochemical reaction processes 14:292c 
-physical constant measurement 
theory 5:75f. 


occult qualities that could not be related to 
the mathematical method. It rejected the no- 
tion of organisms by reducing biological func- 
tions to physical and chemical processes, thus 
putting an end to spirit-body dualism. The pi- 
oneering chemist Robert Boyle (1627-91) 
raised the question whether mechanism could 
be combined with the assumption that nature 
has “designs.” 
-Atomism as realist metaphysics 2:346b 
-biological sciences development 2:1026d 
-biophilosophy and nature of life 12:873f 
-Cartesian analysis of living bodies 3:968d 
-Christian interpretations and 

controversies 4:558h 
-Descartes’s philosophy of matter 5:597h 
-importance for rise of science 14:386b 
-influence on Descartes 12:21b 
-life regarded as aggregates of atoms 10:894g 
- Materialist theory classification 11:6lla 

passim to 612e 
-Newtonian outlook in various 

sciences 16:379g 
-Newton’s natural philosophy 13:17d 
-Renaissance concept of nature 14:263c 


mechanoreception 11:801, the perception 
by an animal of physical stimuli, such as 
touch and pressure. Also included in this cate- 
gory of sensory reception is proprioception in 
which stimuli originating within the animal 
are utilized in maintaining body position, 
equilibrium, and limb coordination. 

The text article surveys the receptors of 
physical stimuli among animals and examines 
their functions and importance in daily life. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
comparative zoology 
-animal tissue comparisons 18:447a 
-communication use by animals 4:1013c; 
illus. 1015 
-hearing organs and sound reception 17:39d 
-sensory-reception theory and 
processes 16:546f 
-thermal stimulation reception 18:329a 
human 
-blood pressure maintenance in shock 16:699e 
-blood pressure regulation mechanism 3:880f 
-brain mediation of sensations 12:100le 
-cranial nerve functions 12:1019c 
-ear anatomy and equilibrium 
mechanism 5:1130b 
-sensory reception classification 16:547e 
-spinal cord structures and functions 12:1009e 
-spinal reflex hierarchies 12:1015d 
-tests for functional disorders 12:1042h 
invertebrate 
-apterygote hexapod limbs and gait 1:1025b 
-arrowworm touch receptors 4:18g 
-arthropod nervous systems 12:981d 
-arthropod sensory structures 2:69b 
-crustacean sense organ functions 5:31l6a 
-hymenopteran insect equilibrium 9:13le 
-insect sound reception and 
proprioception 9:617f 
-insect tactile sense 9:612f 
-Lepidoptera larval and adult 
receptors 10:824h 
-scorpion hunting receptors 16:401h 
vertebrate 
-cat stalking with vibrissae aid 3:936c 
-cat whiskers and tactile sensations 3:998a 
-fish lateral line 7:336f; illus. 
-insectivore orientation 9:624a 
-lungfish fin sensitivity features 5:814c 
-mammalian nervous system 
advances 11:409e 
-Ostariophysi’s Weberian apparatus 13:759h 
-otter use of vibrissae 3:932c 
-whale coordinative sense 19:809a 
-whiskers of walrus and seal 3:937g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 7 
lateral line system; 
reception 


Mechelen, French MALINES, municipality, 
Antwerp province, north central Belgium, on 
the Dijle River, a few miles north-northeast of 
Brussels. St. Rumoldus (Rombold) was said 
to have come there in 756. In the Middle 
age it was called Machlina (Mechlinia) and 

belonged to the prince-bishops of Liége (915- 
1333) and the counts of Flanders (1333-69). It 


proprioception; touch 


passed to the Burgundians (1369), and Philip 
the Good made it the seat of the Grand Coun- 
cil (1473), the supreme court of the Low 
Countries. It reached its zenith as capital of 
the Netherlands and centre of culture under 
the regency of Margaret of Austria, who held 
a brilliant court there from 1507 to 1530. 
Since 1559 Mechelen has been the see of Bel- 
gium’s only archbishopric. It suffered greatly 
in the wars of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries and was captured several times by the 
Spanish, English, and French. It was heavily 
damaged in World Wars I and II. 

Long renowned for lace making, it is one of 
western Europe’s principal vegetable markets, 
and has railway repair shops. Industries in- 
clude brewing, the manufacture of furniture 
and textiles, and various handicrafts. 

Medieval churches include the Cathedral of 
St. Rumoldus, containing a 49-bell carillon 
and a Van Dyck “Crucifixion”; St. John’s, 
with a Rubens “Adoration of the Magi”; and 
Notre Dame (Onze Lieve Vrouw), with Ru- 
bens’ “Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” Nota- 
ble civic landmarks include the Renaissance 
palace of Margaret of Austria (law courts 
since 1796), the 14th-century Cloth Hall, the 
town hall (1526), and two earlier town halls 
now serving as the post office and the library. 
Of four museums, the most notable are the 
Stadsmuseum (art and antiquities) and the di- 
ocesan museum with mementos of Cardinal 
Mercier, archbishop of Mechelen in World 
War I. A carillon school operates in the cathe- 
dral. Pop. (1971 est.) 65,620. 
51°02’ N, 4°28’ E 
-map, Belgium 2:818 
Mecherino (Italian painter): see Beccafumi, 
Domenico. 


Mechitarists, or MEKHITARISTS, properly 
known as the BENEDICTINE ARMENIAN ANTO- 
NINES, Latin CONGREGATIO MONACHORUM AN- 
TONIANORUM BENEDICTORUM ARMENORUM, @ 
congregation of Roman Catholic Armenian 
monks, widely recognized for their contribu- 
tion to the renaissance of Armenian philology, 
literature, and culture early in the 19th cen- 
tury and particularly for the publication of 
old Armenian-Christian manuscripts. 

The congregation, whose constitution is 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict, was found- 
ed in Constantinople in 1701 by the Armenian 
priest Mekhitar Petrosian of Sivas (1676- 
1749). Driven from Constantinople in 1703, 
the Mechitarists moved to Modon in Morea 
(1703-15) and finally settled in 1717 on the is- 
land of San Lazzaro, Venice, which was given 
to them by the Venetian state. This communi- 
ty, known as the Ordo Méechitaristarum 
Venetiarum, argued over a revised constitu- 
tion set up by Abbot Stephen Melkonen; and 
in 1772 a group of dissidents left Venice for 
Trieste, establishing a separate branch (Ordo 
yee ag Vindobonensis) in Vienna (c. 

The Armenian Academy at San Lazzaro, set 
up in Rome by the Venetian Mechitarists in 
the early 19th century, quickly became a cen- 
tre of Armenian learning. It introduced Paz- 
maveb, a scientific and literary journal in 1843, 
pioneered a dictionary of the Armenian lan- 
guage (1836), and continues to publish count- 
less classics and original works of scholarship 
in Armenian. The Venetian branch of the con- 
gregation maintains four religious houses, two 
colleges, and four schools, as well as the pub- 
lishing house. 

The Viennese Mechitarists are active mis- 
sionaries. They worked among the Armenians 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire and es- 
tablished parishes in Budapest, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Los Angeles. Their motherhouse 
in Vienna incorporates a theological college, 
library, museum of natural history, school, 
and publishing house. They also run colleges 
in Istanbul, Heliopolis (Cairo), Egypt, and 
Beirut. 

The entire Mechitarist congregation num- 
peed no more than 100 pagal in the early 
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Mechnikoy, Ilya Ilich: 
Elie. 


Mechthild von Magdeburg (c. 1212-83), 
German mystic. 
‘prayer and mystical union 14:950h 


Mecicobothriidae, family of funnel web spi- 
ders in the order Araneida. 
-classification and general features 1:1072e 


Meck, Nadezhda Filaretovna von (1831- 

1893), wealthy Russian widow who was a pa- 

troness of the composers Peter Ilich Tchai- 

kovsky and Claude Debussy. 

-Debussy’s early financial security 5:540f 

-Tchaikovsky’s correspondence and 
composition 18:2g 


Meckel, Johann Friedrich (b. Oct. 17, 
1781, Halle, Prussia, now in East Germany— 
d. Oct. 315) 1833: Halle), German anatomist 
who first described the embryonic cartilage 
(now called Meckel’s cartilage) that ossifies to 
form part of the lower jaw in fishes, amphibi- 
ans, and birds. He also described a pouch 
(Meckel’s diverticulum) of the small intestine. 
Meckel, also known as The Younger, came 
from a family of physicians. He studied medi- 
cine at Halle and Gottingen, graduating in 
1802 after writing a doctoral dissertation on 
congenital abnormalities of the heart. He was 
the author of numerous papers and several 
multivolume treatises, including one on 
pathological anatomy, and an atlas of 33 
plates depicting human abnormalities. 


Meckelein, Wolfgang Konstantin Georg 
(b. Feb. 27, 1919, Berlin), geographer known 
for his research on the Sahara. 

Meckelein became a professor and rector at 
the Gewerbeschule (now Universitét Stutt- 
gart), West Germany, in 1965. He served ona 
panel of experts for the International Com- 
mittee for Arid Zone Research of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). His work includes 
studies of climatic geomorphology and cultur- 
al and urban geographic studies. 


Meckel’s diverticulum, in biology, a con- 
genital outpocketing of the ileum, or lower 
part of the small intestine. 

-intestinal mucosa ulceration 5:800c 
-symptoms and treatment 4:223d 


Meckenem, Israhel van (c. 1450-1503), 
Dutch-German engraver, noted for his en- 
gravings in music publications. 

-engraving and printmaking 14:1086c 


Mecklenburg, former German state and his- 
toric region located along the Baltic Sea 
coastal plain, from the Bight of Liibeck about 
100 miles (160 kilometres) eastward, now 
comprising the Rostock, Schwerin, and Neu- 
brandenburg Bezirke (districts), of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. The thinly popu- 
lated region has about 600 lakes, forests, and 
coastal cliffs and dunes. By the 7th century aD 
the Slavic Obodrites and the Lutycy (Lyuti- 
chi) in the west and east, respectively, had re- 
placed the earlier Germanic inhabitants. In 
1160, under Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
Christianity and German domination were in- 
troduced. Przybystaw (Piibislav), son of the 
vanquished Obodrite ruler Niklot, became 
Henry’s vassal and founded the Mecklenburg 
dynasty. In a series of partitions four separate 
lines were established by his great-grandsons 
in the 13th century: Mecklenburg (named 
from the family castle, Mikilinborg, south of 
Wismar), Rostock, Giistrow (or Werle), and 
Parchim. In 1436 the Mecklenburg line reab- 
sorbed the whole inheritance. Meanwhile, it 
had acquired the lordship of Stargard in 1292 
and the countship of Schwerin in 1358. The 
German king Charles IV in 1348 made the 
Mecklenburgs dukes and princes of the em- 
pire. Mecklenburg-Stargard formed a sepa- 
rate line from Mecklenburg-Schwerin until the 


see Metchnikoff, 


meclizine 742 


former became extinct in 1471. A university 
was established at Rostock in 1419, Mecklen- 
burg became Lutheran during the Reforma- 
tion, and in the 16th and early 17th centuries 
the region was recurrently divided into two 
duchies, Mecklenburg-Schwerin (the west) 
and Mecklenburg-Giistrow (the east). During 
the Thirty Years’ War, Albrecht Weuzel von 
Wallenstein in 1627-31 ousted the dukes who 
had sided with. Christian IV of Denmark; but 
the dukes were restored by the Swedes. By the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) Sweden acquired 
Wismar and its environs, which it held until 
1803. With the extinction of the Giistrow line 
in 1695, Mecklenburg was again reunited but 
then was permanently divided by the Treaty 
of Hamburg (1701). Most of the territory 
went to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, while Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz comprised the principality of 
Ratzeburg in the northwest and the lordship 
of Stargard in the southeast. In 1808 both 
duchies joined the Confederation of the Rhine 
set up by Napoleon I; the Congress of Vienna 
in 1814-15 recognized them as grand duchies 
and members of the German Confederation. 
They took sides with Prussia in the Seven 
Weeks’ War (1866) and joined the North Ger- 
man Confederation in 1867 and the German 
Reich in 1871. After World War I under the 
Weimar Constitution the grand ducal regimes 
were abolished in favour of elected govern- 
ments. The Nazi government in 1934 merged 
the two states into one Land. At the end of 
World War II there were minor territorial ad- 
justments and the dismemberment of large 
landed estates. 

-Junker’s effect on the economy 8:10a 

‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
-Scandinavian dynastic politics 8:8le 
-Wallenstein’s conquest and rule 19:53lh 


meclizine, a synthetic chemical drug, is an 
antihistamine used as an anti-emetic (to com- 
bat nausea) chiefly in the treatment of motion 
sickness, also in the symptomatic treatment of 
vertigo, such as in Méniére’s syndrome, a dis- 
ease of the inner ear. Meclizine, introduced 
into medicine in 1951, is used in the form of its 
hydrochloride salt, which occurs as white 
crystals. It is administered orally in tablet or 
syrup form. The most common side effect is 
drowsiness. The chemical formula of mecli- 
zine is C2sH27CINz2. 


mecocyanin, a pigment that gives a purple- 
scarlet colour to certain species of poppy (or- 
der Papaverales). 


-properties and occurrence in 
plants 4:917f 


meconium ileus, blockage of the large intes- 
tine in the newborn with meconium, a green- 
ish semifluid substance normally present in 
the intestines of a full-term fetus. 
‘occurrence and diagnosis 4:222a 


Meconopsis (plant): see Welsh poppy. 


Mecsek Mountains, also known as BARA- 
NYA MOUNTAINS, in Baranya megye (county), 
southwest Hungary. In south Dunantil 
(Transdanubia), the range consists of a frac- 
tured local fold system, of an origin contem- 
poraneous with the Carpathian chain. The 
Mecsek emerged from beneath the sea in the 
Mesozoic Period and reached mountain pro- 
portions when the surrounding crystalline 
rocks sank again. Its present appearance is 
that of a broad dissected limestone plateau, 
with cols and valleys along the fault lines. The 
largest transverse fault line breaks the system 
into two parts: the Eastern Mecsek rises to 
2,234 ft (681 m) at Zengd; the Western Mec- 
sek, reaching 2,008 ft (612 m) at Tubes, has 
extensive sandstones and shales. Toward the 
north, the Mecsek range merges into the Tol- 
na- Baranya hills. The south margin sharply 
overlooks the Pécs plain. A Mediterranean cli- 
mate and a high total of annual sunshine 
hours are favourable to fruit growing (even 


figs) and viticulture. South of the Pécs plain 
are the low profile Villany Hegység (“‘hills”’). 
Hungary’s only black-coal field is at Komlé 
and Pécs, and a small amount of uranium is 
mined in the Western Mecsek. 

46°15’ N, 18°05’ E 

médaille book, a kind of commemorative 
book in which Roman du Roi type was first 
used (1702). 

-Roman du Roi type use 18:818a 


Medak, district on the Deccan Plateau of 
northwestern Andhra Pradesh state, southern 
India. The terrain (area 3,709 sq mi [9,607 sq 
km]) is mainly lowland, with sandy soil and 
granite outcroppings. The district is drained 
by the Manjra River; the Nizam Sagar (a 
reservoir) forms its northwestern boundary. 
Throughout Medak district many tanks and 
wells are used for irrigating the fields of millet, 
oilseeds, rice, and sugarcane. Oilseed and rice 
milling, as well as cotton ginning, constitutes 
the main industries. 

Sangareddipet is the district headquarters. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,460,890. 


medal, piece of metal struck with a design to 
commemorate a person, place, or event. Med- 
als can be various sizes and shapes ranging 
from large medallions to small plaques, or 


~ A Os. af 
snes Ade SS 
Henry IV and Marie de Medicis portrayed on the 
obverse side of a bronze-gilt medal by Guillaume 
Dupré, 1603; in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Samuel H. Kress 
Collection 


plaquettes. Most medals are made of gold, sil- 
ver, bronze, or lead, the precious metals being 
used for the finer productions. Medals are 
produced by a variety of techniques: they are 
cast from a model of wax, wood, or some- 
times stone; they are struck from a die en- 
graved in intaglio, the design impressed on the 
medal by pressure; they can be produced by 
the repoussé process, in which two, separately 
worked, interlocking molds containing the 
blank are brought together under pressure. A 
positive punch, or hub, can be cut in hard 
metal and the design stamped into a softer 
metal, which is then hardened to form a die 
(thus many dies can be made from one hub). 
In the 19th century, machine cutters were 
used that copied mechanically a larger elec- 
trotype of the required design; but this tech- 
nique, by eliminating hand cutting, took away 
much of the medallist’s art. 

Although some Roman medallions of bronze 
and other metals are known, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the art of the medallist began in 
1438 with a bronze medal of the Byzantine 
emperor John VIII Paleologus—the first of a 
series of fine portrait medals. Italian medal- 
lists were responsible for a number of innova- 
tions in medal production, including the de- 
velopment by the Renaissance architect 
Donato Bramante during the papacy of Julius 
II (1503-13) of a press for leaden seals, which 


eliminated the damaging hammer blows oth- 
erwise needed to force the impression onto the 
medal. Some of the most beautiful 16th-cen- ° 
tury medals were made by Benvenuto Cellini. 
German medallists gained a justified reputa- 
tion in the first half of the 16th century with 
the work of Peter Fl6tner and other artists of 
the Niirnberg school. In the 17th century, 
French medallists such as Guillaume Dupré, 
the Warin brothers, and Francois Briot, with 
his fine medal of King Louis XIII struck in 
1610, brought the French school to promi- 
nence. In England during the 17th century 
Thomas Rawlins and the brothers Simon pro- 
duced medals of considerable quality; for ex- 
ample, a gold medal depicting Gen. George 
Monck made in 1660 by Thomas Simon, Im- 
portant medallists of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries include John Croker, an Englishman 
who, in 1709, made a medal to commemorate 
the Battle of Malplaquet, and the Italian 
Benedetto Pistrucci. In general, however, this 
was a period of sterility in the medallist’s art. 
In spite of the development of mechanical 
techniques, the 19th century saw a revival of 
the art with the work of Hubert Ponscarme 
and Jules-Clément Chaplain in France and the 
Wyon family in England. In the 20th century, 
although sophisticated cutting equipment has 
been developed, contemporary medallists 
have chosen to return to the older techniques 
of hand cutting and casting to create the 
effects of texture and depth they require. 
-gold representation of Vunnerius Keramus 
family, illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, 
Plate II 


Medall, The (1682), satirical work by John 
Dryden. 
-Dryden’s anti-Whig sentiments 5:1064e 


medallion carpet, term commonly applied 
to any carpet the decoration of which is domi- 
nated by a single, prominent, geometric cen- 
terpiece, such as a star-shaped, circular, qua- 
trefoiled, or octagonal figure; the term, how- 
ever, is sometimes also applied to a carpet the 
decoration of which consists of several forms 
of this kind or even of rows of medallion 
figures. 

Among Persian carpets, particularly those of 
the classic period, the medallion may repre- 


Northwest Persian medallion carpet, 17th. 
century; in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York bo ne 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, ey York. gift 
=" ui 


of JF; Ballard; photograph, Otto E. Nelson—€B Inc. 


sent an open lotus blossom with 16 petals as 
seen from above, a complex star form, or a 
quatrefoil with pointed lobes. Toward each 
end of the carpet there may be added to this 
centerpiece a cartouche form (an oval or 
oblong ornate frame), placed transversely, 
and a finial or pendant that sometimes is very 
large. In each corner of the field there may ap- 
pear a quarter-medallion, which may or may 
not have the same contour and the same ap- 
pendages as the central medallion. Such com- 
binations are still used in the decoration of 
modern Persian carpets. 

Among the 15th- and 16th-century Mamlik 
carpets of Egypt, star, octagonal, and oc- 
tofoiled centerpieces were preferred, without 
the other elements mentioned. In Ottoman 
Turkish and Egyptian classic carpets, the 
lobed circle was the most common medallion 
form, as in more recent Chinese carpets. Otto- 
man weavers used the quarter-medallion cor- 
nerpiece, but the Chinese preferred to balance 
against the central figure complete smaller 
roundels near the corners. In the great Turk- 
ish Ushak medallion carpets of the 16th to 
18th centuries, a pointed, oval medallion with 
tiny pendants is treated frankly as an element 
selected from an endless pattern in which it re- 
peats along the carpet’s major axis, alternat- 
ing with a lotus medallion in different colour- 
ing, which, lying on side axes, rarely appears 
in full in any of these rugs. 

European carpet designers of the 18th and 
19th centuries invented fanciful new medallion 
contours, often including architectural ele- 
ments and other Renaissance details. Their 
products have found imitators in commercial 
carpets from several Persian centres and from 
India and Japan. 

‘composition and design 16:11g; illus. 


Medan, capital, Sumatera Utara (North 
Sumatra) province (daerah tingkat I), In- 
donesia, on the Deli River in northeastern 


The Post Office in Medan, Sumatra, Indonesia 
Don North—Nancy Palmer Agency 


Sumatra. Medan’s harbour is Belawan (q.v.), 
16 mi (26 km) north on the Andaman Sea. 
The chief historical building is the sultan of 
Deli’s palace, presented to him by the Dutch 
in the 19th century. There is also a large 
mosque and a tobacco-research facility. The 
Universitas Sumatera Utara (1952), with 
more than 6,000 students, has faculties of 
medicine, law, agriculture, economics, tech- 
nology, education, and dentistry. The Univer- 
sitas Islam Sumatera Utara (1952) has about 
2,500 students. A railway carries agricultural 
products—latex, palm oil, coffee, tea, cinna- 
mon, tobacco, rubber, and sisal—from the in- 
terior, and there is an international airport. 
ee industry produces bricks, tile, and ma- 


hinery. 

“Medan originated as several Indonesian and 
Chinese villages around the tobacco planta- 
tions of Medan Puteri; a large Chinese popu- 
lation remains. Pronounced a city by the 
Dutch in 1886, it became a municipality in 
1909 and was briefly the capital of East Suma- 


tra after the Japanese occupation of World 
War II. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 635,562. 

3°35’ N, 98°40’ E 

-map, Indonesia 9:460 

‘size and character 9:465g 


Medawar, Sir Peter Brian (b. Feb. 28, 
1915, Rio de Janeiro), British zoologist, re- 
ceived (with Sir Macfarlane Burnet) the 1960 
Nobel Prize for Physiology or Medicine for 
discovery of acquired immunological toler- 
ance when he found (1953) that adult animals 
injected with foreign cells early in life accept 
skin grafts from the original cell donor. In 
1949 Burnet advanced the hypothesis that 
during embryonic life and immediately after 
birth, cells gradually acquire the ability to dis- 
tinguish between their own tissue substances 
and unwanted cells and foreign material. 


Medawar, 1960 


Keystone 


While professor of zoology at the Universi- 
ties of Birmingham (1947-51) and London 
(1951-62), Medawar lent support to this theo- 
ry when he found that fraternal cattle twins 
accept skin grafts from each other, indicating 
that certain substances known as antigens 
“leak” from the yolk sac of each embryo twin 
into the sac of the other, In a series of experi- 
ments on mice, he was able to produce evi- 
dence indicating that each animal cell contains 
certain genetically determined antigens impor- 
tant to the immunity process, since the recipi- 
ent injected as an embryo with the donor’s 
cells will accept tissue from all parts of the do- 
nor’s body and from the donor’s twin. 

Medawar’s work has resulted in a shift of 
emphasis in the science of immunology from 
one that attempts to deal with the fully devel- 
oped immunity mechanism of an animal-(for 
instance, the induction of antibody formation 
against a disease organism by the injection 
into an animal of a small number of the dis- 
ease organism’s antigens, in the form of a vac- 
cine) to one that attempts to alter the immuni- 
ty mechanism itself. The new immunology has 
attracted the interest of scientists attempting 
to find ways to suppress the body’s rejection 
of organ transplants. 

Director of the National Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, London, from 1962, Medawar 
wrote The Uniqueness of the Individual (1957) 
and The Future of Man (1960). 


Medb, or mepusu (Celtic: Drunken Wom- 
an), legendary queen of Connaught (Con- 
nacht) in Ireland. In the Irish epic tale Tain Bo 
Cuailnge, she led her forces against those of 
Ulster and fought in the battle herself with 
weapons, unlike the other war goddesses, who 
influenced its outcome by means of their 
magical powers. Medb was not a historical 
queen but a fierce goddess with an insatiable 
sexual appetite. The list of her mates is im- 
pressive; at the time of the battle against Ul- 
ster, the king Ailill was her mate, but she also 
had an affair with the mighty hero Fergus, 
distinguished for his prodigious virility. Medb 
had a sacred tree, bile Medb, and was often 
represented with a squirrel and a bird sitting 
on her shoulders. 


meddah, also called MUKALLIT, Turkish pub- 
lic storyteller, imitator, or mime. 
-theatrical skills and popularity 9:978f 


743 Médecin malgré lui, Le 


Mede (meap), Joseph (1586-1638), Anglican 
biblical scholar. 
-millenarian progressivist exegesis 12:202f 


Medea, in Greek mythology, an enchantress 
who helped Jason, leader of the Argonauts, to 
obtain the Golden Fleece from her father, 
King Aeetes of Colchis. She was perhaps a 
goddess and had the gift of prophecy. She 
married Jason and used her magic powers and 
advice to help him. 

The Medea of Euripides takes up the story at 
a later stage, after Jason and Medea had fled 
Colchis with the fleece and had been driven 
out of Iolcos because of the vengeance taken 
by Medea on King Pelias of Iolcos (who had 
sent Jason to fetch the fleece), The play was 
set at the time the pair lived in Corinth, when 
Jason deserted Medea for the daughter of 
King Creon of Corinth; in revenge, Medea 
murdered Creon, his daughter, and her own 
two sons by Jason and took refuge with King 
Aegeus of Athens. 

Ovid in his Metamorphoses carried the story 
further. After fleeing Corinth, Medea became 
the wife of Aegeus, who later drove her away 
after her unsuccessful attempt to poison his 
son Theseus. The Greek historian Herodotus 
related that from Athens Medea went to 
Media, whose inhabitants thereafter changed 
their name to Medes. 

Medea also is the heroine of Seneca’s Medea, 
a tragedy based on Euripides’ drama, and of 
the plays of modern times by Franz Grillparz- 
er and Jean Anouilh, as well as of an opera by 
Luigi Cherubini. 

-Euripides’ play 6:1032b 
-figure and symbol in Martha Graham 
dance 8:265d 
‘justice and destructive nature of gods 18:582b 


Médéa, wilayah (province), north central Al- 
geria. With an area of 23,645 sq mi (61,240 sq 
km), it extends south from the Tell Atlas 
across the High Plateaus to the Saharan Atlas 
at the Monts des Ouled-Nail. Main towns in- 
clude Médéa (wildyah capital), Ksar el-Bouk- 
hari (qq.v.), and Dyjelfa. Pop. (1970 est.) 
979,000. 

-area and population table 1:563 

-map, Algeria 1:564 


Médéa, capital, Médéa wilayah (province), 
Algeria, on a plateau separating the Tell Atlas 
and the Kabylie. Shadowed by the Djebel Na- 
dor (3,693 ft [1,126 m]) to the northwest, the 
town is surrounded by fertile, well-watered 
soil, forming the watershed for the Oueds 
Chelif, Chiffa, and Isser. 

Médéa is French in character, with a rectan- 
gular city plan, large public gardens, and red- 
tile-roofed buildings. The neighbouring hills 
are covered with vineyards and orchards, and 
the plains yield high-grade cereals. There is an 
important production of red and white wines 
and of varied handicrafts. 

On the site of Lamdia, Roman military post, 
Médéa was founded in the 10th century by 
Yusuf Buluggin I ibn Ziri and became capital 
of the Turkish beylik of Titteri in the 14th. It 
was occupied by Abdelkader, the Algerian na- 
tional leader, in 1835 and taken by the French 
in 1840. Médéa was the birthplace of the 
French poet and playwright Jean Richepin. 
Latest census 36,992 
36°16’ N, 2°43’ E 
Medeba (Jordan): see Ma’daba. 


_ Médecin de campagne, Le (1833), English 


translation THE COUNTRY DOCTOR (1961), nov- 
el by Balzac. 

-political authoritarian theme 2:68la 
Médecin malgré lui, Le, English title THE 
MOCK DOCTOR (first performed 1858), opera 
by Gounod. 

-comic opera experimentation 8:258g 


Médecin malgré lui, Le (first performed 
1666), translated as THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF 


Meédée et Jason 744 


HIMSELF (1914), comedy in prose by Moliére, 
probably based in part on the fabliau Le Vi- 
lain Mire. 

‘theme and comic nature 12:325b 


Medée et Jason, ballet choreographed by 
Jean-Georges Noverre; first performed 1763. 
‘discard of leather masks 2:649e; illus. 


Medellin, capital of Antioquia department, 
northwest central Colombia, on the Rio Porce 
(a tributary of the Cauca), 5,000 ft (1,500 m) 
above sea level, in a steep temperate valley of 
the Cordillera Central renowned for its or- 
chids, is the nation’s second city after Bogota. 
It was founded in 1675 as a mining town, but 
few colonial buildings have survived; gold is 
still exported. With the advent of the railroads 
in the 19th century, the city developed as a 
major coffee market, and after 1930 it became 
Colombia’s leading industrial centre, especial- 
ly for textiles and steel. Bello, Itagiii, and En- 
vigado are the main satellite communities. 


Medellin, Colom., with La Candelaria cathedral (centre) 
Ralph Mandol—OPI 


Medellin is the site of Zea Museum, the Casa 
de la Moneda (the nation’s gold depository), 
and three universities and other institutes of 
higher learning. It has an international airport 
and is connected by road to Turbo and the 
Caribbean Sea. Pop. (1971 est.) city, 
1,039,800; mun., 1,147,600. 

6215) Na5c35 ew. 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

Medelpad, l/andskap (province), lan (county) 
of Véasternorrland, northeastern Sweden, 
bounded on the south by the landskap of 
Halsingland, on the west by that of Harjedal- 
en, on the north by those of Jamtland and An- 
germanland, and on the east by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Occupying a land area of 2,736 sq mi 
(7,086 sq km), it is one of Sweden’s smallest 
landskapen. Fertile, cultivated fields are found 
along the two principal rivers, Ljungan and 
Indalsalven, which are important logging 
routes and sources of hydroelectric power. 
The area between the two river valleys 
abounds in forests, mountains, and lakes, Ar- 
tifacts from the Stone and Bronze ages indi- 
cate that Medelpad was one of the earliest in- 
habited parts of the region of Norrland. Finds 
of Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, and German coins 
from Viking times attest to its early impor- 
tance as a commercial and trading area, large- 
ly because Ljungan and Indalsialven served as 
roads of communication between the east and 
-west coasts of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
Agriculture is practiced along the deeply in- 
dented coast, as well as in the river valleys. 
Leading industries are sawmilling and wood 
processing. The major town is Sundsvall, a 
timber-shipping centre. Pop. (1971 est.) 
124,717. 


Medenine, Arabic MADANiyYiN, a town and 
wildyat (governorate) of southern Tunisia. 
The town, lying in the semi-arid plain of Jeffa- 
ra (al-Jifarah), was the chief town of the 
Southern Military Territories during the 
French Protectorate (1881-1955). It is now a 


Ghorfas (family granaries) Médenine, Tunisia 
EP.A,, Inc.—EB Inc 


trade centre for dates, olives, cereals, and es- 
parto and a road hub with links to Gabés 
(Qabis), 25 mi (40 km) northwest. Médenine 
wilayat, administered from Médenine, has an 
area of 22,131 sq mi (57,320 sq km), most of 
which is semi-arid. Its inhabitants include 
seminomadic shepherds, and cave-dwelling 
cultivators of grains, olives, figs, and palms. 
The densely populated Mediterranean island 
of Djerba (Jarbah) is an integral part of 
Médenine wildyat. Latest census town, 7,931; 
wildyat, 242,319. 

-area and population table 18:747 


Medes (people): see Media. 


Medford, city, Middlesex County, northeast- 
ern Massachusetts, U.S., on the Mystic River. 
It was founded in 1630 when Mathew Crad- 
ock, first governor of Massachusetts, settled a 
plantation there. Farming and fishing were 
early enterprises. Shipbuilding began in 1631 
with the “Blessing of the Bay,” one of the first 
oceangoing ships to be built in America. Lat- 
er, the city’s merchants were active in the 
“Triangular Trade” by which rum made from 
West Indian sugar was traded for African 
a who in turn were sold to the West In- 
ies. 

Medford is now primarily residential with 
some light manufacturing. It is the site of 
Tufts University, founded in 1852. Several 
colonial buildings are preserved, including 
Royall House, furnished with period pieces. 
Inc. town, 1684; city, 1892. Pop. (1980) 
58,076. 
42°25’ N, 71°07’ W 
Medford, city, seat (1926) of Jackson Coun- 
ty, southwestern Oregon, U.S., in the Rogue 
River Valley, on Bear Creek. Founded in 1883 
as a depot on the Oregon and California (now 
Southern Pacific) Railroad, it was named for 
Medford, Mass., and grew as a shipping point 
for pears and lumber. Heart of a resort region 
that includes Crater Lake National Park and 
Oregon Caves National Monument, it is head- 
quarters for the Rogue River National Forest 
and a trade and packing centre for fruit and 
dairy and truck-farm produce. Timber, pears, 
and tourism are its economic mainstays, Inc. 
1885. Pop. (1980) 39,603. 
42°19’ N, 122°52’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Medhbh (Celtic goddess): see Medb. 


Medhurst, Walter Henry (1796-1857), 
Church of England missionary and oriental 
linguist, ministered in present Djakarta, In- 
don. (1819-42), compiled Japanese and Chi- 
nese dictionaries for the English language 
(1830; 1843), and after settling in Shanghai 
translated the Bible into Chinese. 


Media, homeland of the Medes and the an- 
cient name of the northwestern part of Iran 
that generally corresponded to the modern re- 
gions of Azerbaijan, Kurdistan, and parts of 
Kermanshah, Media first appears in the texts 
of the Assyrian Shalmaneser III (858-824 Bc), 
in which peoples of the land of ‘“‘Mada’”’ are 
recorded. 


Although Herodotus credits ““Deioces son of 
Phraortes” (probably c. 715) with the creation 
of the Median kingdom and the founding of 
its capital city at Ecbatana (modern Hama- 
dan), it was probably not before 625 sc that 
Cyaxares, grandson of Deioces, succeeded in 
uniting into a kingdom the many Iranian- 
speaking Median tribes. In 614 he captured 
Ashur, and in 612, in alliance with Nabo- 
polassar of Babylon, his forces stormed Nine- 
veh, putting an end to the Assyrian Empire. 
The victors divided the Assyrian provinces 
among themselves, with the Median king tak- 
ing over a large part of Iran, northern Assyria, 
and parts of Armenia. 

In many respects, the internal organization 
of the Median Empire probably resembled 
that of Assyria, but little is actually known. 
Few identifiable ‘““Median” objects have been 
found, but the Medes apparently favoured 
rich ornamentation and also received a strong 
artistic influence from Assyria. Since no Medi- 
an written documents of any kind have ever 
been uncovered, their spiritual and economic 
life is also a matter of conjecture. 

By the victory in 550 of the Persian Cyrus II 
the Great over his suzerain, Astyages of 
Media, the Medes were made subject to the 
Persians. In the new Achaemenian Empire 
they retained a prominent position; in honour 
and war they stood next to the Persian, and 
their court ceremonial was adopted by the 
new sovereigns, who in the summer months 
resided in Ecbatana. 

Alexander the Great occupied Media in 330, 
and in the partition of his empire, southern 
Media was given to the Macedonian Peithon 
and eventually passed to the Seleucids, but 
the north was left to Atropates, a former gen- 
eral of Darius III, who succeeded in founding 
an independent kingdom, named Atropatene, 
with its capital at Gazaca. In later times 
Atropatene came under the control of 
Parthia, Armenia, and Rome. 

Southern Media remained a province of the 
Seleucid Empire for a century and a half, and 
Hellenism was introduced everywhere. About 
152 Bc, however, Media was taken by the Par- 
thian king, Mithradates I, and remained sub- 
ject to the Arsacids until c. aD 226, when it 
passed, together with Atropatene, to the Sa- 
sanians. By that time the Medes had lost their 
distinctive character and had been amal- 
gamated into the one nation of the Iranians. 
‘civilization, rise, and fall to Persians 9:832c 
-Cyrus II’s territorial expansion 5:410d 
-Darius I’s suppression of revolt 5:491le 
‘design of towns 18:1066f 
-Greek conquests and Hellenistic kingdoms 

maps 8:374 
‘Iranian priests and pre-Zoroastrian 

worship 9:870a 
-Mesopotamian territorial conflicts 11:984g 
-Scythian power threat 16:438f 
-Tiglath-pileser’s military conquests 18:401f 
-Urartu conquest and Armenia 

annexation 18:1040g 
‘visual art history of Iran 19:268h 
-Xerxes’ political and military policies 19:1057e 


Media Atropatene (ancient district, Asia): 
see Atropatene. 


medial (MEDIAN) moraine (geology): see mo- 
Taine. 


median, i in statistics, a value in an ordered set 
of quantities above and below which falls an 
equal number of quantities. 

‘statistical theory and method 17:616e 


median effective dose: see dosage, drug. 
median lethal dose: see dosage, drug. 


median nerve, in anatomy, peripheral nerve 
that supplies tissues in the inside of the fore- 
arm and in the palm of the hand. 

‘anatomic relationships and functions 12:1023e 


Medias, town, Sibiu district (judet), central 
Transylvania, Romania. Now the largest 
town in the Tirnava Mare River Valley, Me- 
dias was founded by German colonists in the 
13th century on the site of a Roman camp j 
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St. Margaret Church, Medias, Romania 


By courtesy of Editura Enciclopedica Romana 


called Media. The town centre is a large, tree- 
filled square, surrounded by old houses with 
tiled roofs. There is still a tower with an en- 
trance gate and remnants from the walls of 
the 14th-century fortress. St. Margaret 
Church dates from the 17th century. 

Formerly in Austria-Hungary, Medias was 
united to Romania in 1919. It has become an 
important industrial centre, utilizing nearby 
natural gas deposits; chief products are 
enamelled kitchen utensils, glassware and win- 
dow panes, textiles, and footwear. The town is 
surrounded by vine-covered hills, and the fa- 
mous local vineyards are symbolized in the 
form of a bunch of grapes on the town coat of 
arms. Pop. (1970 est.) 55,924. 
46°10’ N, 24°21’ E 
-map, Romania 15:1048 
mediastinal emphysema, a pocket of air 
surrounding the heart; it is usually the result 
of lung rupture. When the alveoli (air sacs) of 
the lungs rupture because of traumatic injury, 
the released air seeks an area of escape. One 
pathway that the air can follow is through the 
lung tissue into the space around the heart. 
Air surrounding the heart can cause sufficient 
pressure to impair normal heart expansion 
and blood circulation. 

Mediastinal emphysema is one of the mala- 
dies that can afflict underwater divers who 
breathe compressed air. When a diver de- 
scends, the external pressure upon his body 
increases proportionally to the water depth. 
The air that the diver breathes is equal in 
pressure to the water depth; this makes it 
more dense and concentrated than the air 
breathed on the surface. While the diver re- 
mains deeply submerged, there is no difficul- 
ty; when he begins to ascend again, however, 
the external pressure decreases, and the lungs 
begin to expand because the air inside has less 
pressure to contain it. If the diver breathes 
normally or exhales as he ascends at a moder- 
ate rate, the extra gas pressure is relieved by 
exhaling. If the diver holds his breath, rises 
too rapidly, or has respiratory obstructions 
such as cysts, mucus plugs, or scar tissue, 
which do not permit sufficient release of air, 
the lungs become overinflated and rupture. 
Air ease can enter the veins and capillaries 
of the circulatory system directly, causing an 
air embolism (q.v.), or they can travel through 
the lung tissue to other areas of the body. In 
mediastinal emphysema the air bubbles usual- 
ly pass along the outside of blood vessels and 


the respiratory tubes (bronchi) until they 
reach the mediastinal cavity. This area con- 
tains the heart, major blood vessels, main 
bronchi, and the trachea (air tube from nose 
and mouth), Air trapped in the mediastinum 
expands as the diver continues to rise. The 
pressure may cause intense pain beneath the 
rib cage and in the shoulders; the expanding 
air may compress the respiratory passage- 
ways, making breathing difficult, and collapse 
blood vessels vital to circulation. The symp- 
toms of mediastinal emphysema may range 
from pain under the breastbone, shock, and 
shallow breathing to unconsciousness, respira- 
tory failure, and cyanosis (blue colouring of 
the skin). In cases in which the symptoms are 
not severe, the air may be removed by insert- 
ing a long hypodermic needle into the medias- 
tinum to draw off the air. If there is respirato- 
ry or circulatory distress, the victim must be 
recompressed in a hyperbaric chamber (q.v.) 
so that the body can resume its essential func- 
tions before the air is removed. 


mediastinitis, inflammation of the tissue 
around the heart, aortic artery, and entrance 
(hilum) to the lungs, located in the middle 
chest cavity. The mediastinum is essentially 
the space between the left and right lung; it 
contains all the organs and major structures 
of the chest except the lungs themselves. In- 
flammation of the mediastinum can be caused 
by physical injuries, infections, or tumour 
growths, 

Most cases of acute mediastinal infection 
arise as complications of perforation of the 
esophagus. The wall of the esophagus can be 
penetrated by tumour growths or foreign ob- 
jects, such as chicken or fish bones, glass, 
pins, or small toys swallowed by children. 
While attempts are being made to remove 
lodged objects, the wall can be injured by sur- 
gical instruments. Rupture of the esophagus 
wall has been known to occur in violent vom- 
iting seizures. Injuries to the esophagus during 
car accidents or war injuries are commonly 
undetected because other injuries are more 
obvious and receive the primary attention. 

Most persons with cases of mediastinitis 
show symptoms of severe pain under the 
breastbone, or sternum. The pain can radiate 
toward the neck or mid-back. Chills, high fe- 
ver, and laboured breathing are common. X- 
rays sometimes can detect the condition by 
showing a widening of the cavity or hazy out- 
lines around the heart and arteries. THe tra- 
chea and esophagus are often pressed forward 
by inflammation. 

Treatment of infections is with antibiotics. 
Cysts, abscesses, and tumours require either 
surgical drainage or removal. 

‘causation mechanisms 15:778a 


mediastinum, the mass of tissues and organs 
separating the two lungs. It extends from the 
sternum, or breastbone, back to the vertebral 
column and is bounded laterally by the peri- 
cardium, the membrane enclosing the heart, 
and the mediastinal pleurae, membranes that 
are continuous with those lining the thoracic 
cage. The mediastinum comprises the heart 
and all other thoracic structures except the 
lungs. It is arbitrarily divided into the anteri- 
or, middle, posterior, and superior regions. 
-pleural function in thorax 2:1178g; illus. 
‘respiratory system anatomy 15:765f 


mediation, a practice under which, in a con- 
flict, the services of a third party are utilized 
to reduce the differences or to seek a solution. 
Mediation differs from “good offices” in that 
the mediator usually takes more initiative in 
proposing terms of settlement. It differs from 
arbitration in that the opposing parties are not 
bound by prior agreement to accept the 
suggestions made. 

In many countries there are standard proce- 
dures for mediating industrial disputes. In la- 
bour disputes, if the conflict does not fall 
within a labour-management agreement, or if 
it exceeds the capacity of such machinery to 
settle, the government usually provides a 
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mediator. The U.S. federal government (as 
well as many U.S. state and local govern- 
ments) and the majority of the governments of 
western Europe maintain labour mediation or 
conciliation services. In the great majority of 
situations in which labour mediation agencies 
have been created by a governmental unit, 
these agencies have the power to intervene in 
a dispute when in their judgment the public in- 
terest is threatened. 

Mediation procedures are less fully devel- 
oped in international conflicts, though there 
are several examples of successful mediation 
from as early as the 19th century: for exam- 
ple, of Great Britain in 1825 between Portugal 
and Brazil; of the great powers in 1868-69 be- 
tween Greece and Turkey when relations were 
strained over Crete; and of Pope Leo XIII in 
1885 between Germany and Spain in the mat- 
ter of the Caroline Islands, Further important 
moves toward creating mediation machinery 
were made in the Hague conventions of 1899 
and 1907 and in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. Under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, especially, members assumed a much 
larger obligation than heretofore to settle 
their disputes in a peaceful manner. Article 2, 
paragraph 3, states inter alia that all members 
“shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means.” Under article 33 the parties 
to any dispute likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security are 
enjoined first to “seek a solution by negotia- 
tion, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements or other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” Should they fail 
to settle it by these means, they are called 
upon under article 37 to refer it to the Security 
Council. The Council, or the General Assem- 
bly if the dispute is referred to it, then under- 
takes the form of settlement that it believes 
suited to the particular case. 

Following discussion in the Council or in the 
Assembly, the dispute may be submitted to 
mediation. In May 1948, for instance, the 
General Assembly appointed a mediator in 
Palestine. In the winter and spring of 1949 a 
later appointee was able to conclude armistice 
agreements between Israel and the four neigh- 
bouring Arab states. Mediators were also ap- 
pointed for the Kashmir dispute between 
India and Pakistan, though the efforts have 
been generally unsuccessful. Several commis- 
sions appointed by the Security Council and 
by the General Assembly have had mediatory 
functions: for example, the commission on In- 
donesia, the India-Pakistan commission, the 
Palestine conciliation commission, and the 
commission on Korea. The secretaries gener- 
al, especially Dag Hammarskjold, have exer- 
cised a great deal of personal diplomacy that 
can be characterized as mediatory. 
-cross-cultural comparison of union 

management relations 9:499g 
industrial interdepartmental problem 
solving 9:508e 
‘labour economics of collective 
bargaining 10:567d 


Mediation Constitution (1803), was pre- 
pared by Napoleon and effected a number of 
administrative reforms in Switzerland. 
-Helvetic Republic political reforms 17:885e 


mediatization, process by which certain rul- 
ing houses of the Holy Roman Empire lost 
their sovereignty or “immediate” relationship 
to the emperor and to the Reich and were 
subordinated or made “mediate” to some oth- 
er German ruler. The mediatized nobles did 
not lose title to their lands. In July 1806, Na- 
poleon I’s Confederation of the Rhine effected 
a political consolidation in western Germany 
by which many immediate houses lost their 
sovereignty to the rulers of the confederate 
states, a process completed by the dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. In recon- 
stituting Europe after Napoleon I’s defeat, the 
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Congress of Vienna (1814-15) did not restore 
the old empire, or Reich, but set up the Ger- 
man Confederation. Forty-eight princes and 
44 counts of the old Reich then became medi- 
ate to the rules of the confederation’s nine 
principal states. Members of mediatized 
houses were still recognized as of equal birth 
(fit to intermarry) with those of sovereign 
houses, and their heads also enjoyed certain 
legal privileges and powers. They lost some of 
these privileges in the later 19th century and 
the rest after the German Republic was estab- 
lished after World War I. 


Mediator Dei, translated as MEDIATOR OF 
Gop (1947), encyclical letter by Pope Pius XII. 
-Pius XID’s views of liturgy 14:487b 


Medicago sativa (plant): see alfalfa. 


medical certification, issuance of a permit 
to practice medicine or some branch of medi- 
cine. 

‘government certification control 11:850b 
‘legal aspects and types of certificates 11:814¢ 
-procedures and examination 

requirements 11:809g passim to 81la 


medical education 11:809, training in the 
knowledge and skills used in the study, treat- 
ment, and prevention of disease and in the 
maintenance of good health. 

The text article surveys the history of medi- 
cal education, describes the pattern of medical 
education established in the first half of the 
20th century, and considers issues in contem- 
porary medical education. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-aerospace personnel training 1:142f 
‘anatomy lessons in 17th-century 
Holland 15:654d 
‘autopsy use in teaching 2:537f 
‘aviation school establishment and personnel 
training 1:145a passim to 146a 
‘Chinese Communist training reform 6:390b 
-Chinese health teams 9:13h 
‘dental education 5:592g 
‘forensic medicine 11:813c 
‘medical and surgical licensing 11:850b 
“nursing training programs 13:398a 
-Osler’s changes in clinical teaching 13:755a 
-osteopathic schools and hospitals 13:765h 
-Shanghai hospitals’ training program 16:646c 
-Soviet feldshers’ training 15:206d 
-Sudan origin and development 17:764g 
surgical training regulations 17:820h 
-Swedish requirements and curriculum 17:852h 


medical ethics, moral standards with respect 

to professional conduct that are traditionally 

accepted by members of the medical profes- 

sion or are promulgated by professional or- 

ganizations. 

‘discriminatory. fee-assessment rationale 8:690g 

-legal privilege arising from doctor—patient 
relationship 11:814b 

‘research and practice ethics 11:849b 

-transplant donor’s death diagnosis 18:631b 


medical history, the detailed account of a 
patient’s prior illnesses and treatments, signifi- 
cant diseases suffered by deceased and living 
relatives, and any pertinent information con- 
cerning his social history and behaviour pat- 
terns. The “history” is an important part of 
the diagnostic process and is usually ascer- 
tained by the physician before a physical ex- 
amination is made. 

‘diagnostic importance 5:685b 


medical insurance, health insurance cover- 
ing expenses for diagnosis, treatment, medi- 
cines, and other medical expenses. 

-health insurance coverage types 9:652d 


medical jurisprudence 11:812, also called 
FORENSIC MEDICINE, the application of the 
science of medicine in courts of law. 

The text article considers the growth of 
medical jurisprudence, the role and nature of 
medical evidence in courts of law, the medical 
witness, medical certification, and medical dis- 
cipline and conduct. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘chemical analysis through 

radioisotopes 15:456b 
‘death and organ transplant laws 5:529e 
-disease classification systems 5:863c 
-14th-century and modern autopsy laws 2:536c 
-sterilization and abortion legality 2:1069a 


medical legislation, laws that regulate the 
practice of medicine and provide for mainte- 
nance of health and safety standards. 
‘government medical certification 11:850b 
‘health and safety laws 8:693h 
‘industrial medicine concept 

development 9:528a 
‘medical licensure and certification 11:809¢g 
‘nursing licensing and registration 13:398h 
-organ transplantation laws 18:63la 
‘osteopathic medicine licensing in U.S. 13:766c 
‘public health services 8:690c 


medical profession, learned calling con- 
cerned with the treatment and prevention of 
disease and practiced by persons who have 
become qualified by formal academic training 
and supervised experience. Practitioners tend 
to direct their efforts more toward individuals 
and groups of individuals than toward 
manipulation of their environment, which is 
more likely to be the province of another 
profession (e.g., sanitary engineering). 

-fee assessment by physicians 8:690g 

-medical care programs and problems 19:750e 
-medical education reforms 11:812c 


medical research, formal investigations by 
qualified persons into the causes, prevention, 
and treatment of disease. 
‘advances in the 20th century 11:832h 
‘autopsy use in delimiting new diseases 2:537e 
“cancer causes, prevention, and therapy 3:770b 
-clinical research practice 11:848f 
-germfree life as disease study device 8:127b 
-health services expenditure, table 1 8:690 
- Japanese contributions from 

1894-1918 11:826f 
-medical education and public service 11:81lle 
“osteopathic research fields 13:766e 
-psychopharmacology and drug abuse 5:1049e 
-Reed’s findings on epidemic diseases 15:546d 
-rodents in laboratory experimentation 15:971d 


Medical Service Law (1963), in Japan, a 
law empowering the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare to control the planning and distribu- 
tion of medical facilities. 

-medical facilities availability 11:843e 


medical services, military, those branches 
of the armed services that are concerned with 
medical and surgical treatment of the sick and 
the wounded and with the prevention of dis- 
ease among military personnel. 

disease control before World War I 11:79f 
‘hospital history and establishment 8:1116d 
‘medical organization and practice 11:847g 
-Reed’s research on epidemic diseases 15:546d 
-World War I staff effectiveness 11:80b 

-World War II innovations 11:82e 


medical specialties, particular areas of 
medical practice requiring substantial training 
beyond that needed for qualification to prac- 
tice medicine. Certificates may be granted to 
persons who demonstrate their competence to 
boards of physicians who themselves are 
recognized as authorities in the particular field 
of specialization. 

industrial medicine 9:528a 

-medical and surgical practice 11:841h 

-medical education and training 11:810c 


medical technology, the branch of medicine 
concerned with laboratory and instrumental 
procedures that are of aid in the diagnosis and 
treatment of illness. The term is usually ap- 
plied to the actual performance of these 
procedures, but in a broader sense it also in- 
cludes their professional supervision and the 
medical interpretation of the results obtained 
by their use. 

Mounting knowledge of disease processes 
and the introduction of new forms of therapy 
have increased greatly the use of laboratory 
techniques in following the course of illness, 


and the increase is paralleled by development 
of instrumentation that enables rapid and pre- 
cise performance. 

In the late 1950s the process of automation 
began to be reflected in the field of medical 
technology, and machines requiring little at- 
tention were devised for preparing tissues for 
microscopic study or for analyzing certain 
components directly from the blood. Such ad- 
vances tend to increase the scope and sophisti- 
cation of medical technology and to raise its 
importance to clinical medicine. 

The biochemical aspects of medical tech- 
nology consist in the quantitative and occa- 
sionally qualitative determination of the ap- 
proximately 100 chemical components in 
body fluids, secretions, and excretions that 
may show abnormal concentrations in dis- 
ease. Among the analyses most commonly 
performed are those for protein and glucose in 
urine; urea, glucose, carbon dioxide, sodium, 
potassium, ‘chloride, calcium, phosphate, cho- 
lesterol, bilirubin, ’and various enzymes in 
blood; protein and glucose in spinal fluid. 

Among the physiological procedures that are 
important in medical technology is the mea- 
surement of rate of oxygen consumption un- 
der resting and other basal conditions, which 
permits calculation of the basal metabolic 
rate, a value of particular use in the diagnosis 
of thyroid disease. The electrocardiogram is a 
pattern of the electrical potential differences 
and the resulting currents produced in the 
body by the mechanical action of various 
parts of the heart; many types of heart disease 
show characteristic deviations from the nor- 
mal pattern. The electroencephalogram is a 
record of electrical waves of varying ampli- 
tudes and frequencies that appear to arise 
spontaneously in the central gray matter of 
the brain; it is of value in the diagnosis and 
treatment of various brain disorders. 

Medical technology in hematology (q.v.) 
consists of a wide variety of methods for 
studying the blood, such as the determination 
of the number of red and white blood cells 
and the microscopic examination of the struc- 
ture of the blood cells. Blood cells from bone 
marrow may be obtained by special puncture 
and examined in a similar fashion. Of consid- 
erable importance is the collection and clas- 
sification of blood in blood banks for use in 
transfusions. 

Microbiological techniques include the ex- 
amination and study of bacteria and other mi- 
cro-organisms in the blood, urine, cerebrospi- 
nal fluid, stools, sputum, and infected areas of 
the body. The examination may be made by 
direct smear and stain of the material on a 
slide or by growing the organism in special 
media. Closely associated with microbiologi- 
cal techniques are immunological methods, 
for immunological reactions are the processes 
by which the living body protects itself against 
the attacks of micro-organisms. 

Technology in histology is concerned with 
the preparation of various body tissues for mi- 
croscopic examination by the pathologist. 
Small blocks of fresh tissue are immersed in 
fixative solutions to stop natural decay. They 
are then washed and dehydrated, embedded 
in paraffin or similar material, and cut into 
very thin sections, which are stained with dyes 
that bring out various details of the cellular 
and tissue structure. 

The field of physics has contributed much to 
medical technology. X-ray technicians assist 
the radiologist in therapy and diagnosis. With 
the rapid advances in radiation and nuclear 
physics, persons with varying degrees of train- 
ing in physics have been utilized in such activi- 
ties as calculation of tissue dosage, personnel 
and area monitoring, and maintenance of 
equipment. 
biomedical monitoring instrumentation 9:639g 
-development in the late 19th century 18:48a 
-rare-earth industrial use 15:526e 
-thermoelectric pacemaker operation 18:320b 
‘ultrasonic diagnostic techniques 18: 842f 
-ultrasonic sound applications 17:34c — 

X-ray diagnosis and therapy a “on ou 
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Medicare, United States program of health 
insurance for the aged, authorized in 1965 by 
an act of Congress and modified thereafter. 
-aging’s social and economic aspects 1:306c 
-provisions for hospital fees 8:1115b 


Medici, Alessandro Ottaviano de’ (pope): 
see Leo XI. 


ee Giovanni Angelo (pope): see Pius 


Medici, Giovanni de’: see Leo X, Pope. 
Medici, Guilio de’ (pope): see Clement VII. 


Medici family 11:815, Italian family of 
bourgeois origin that ruled Florence and, lat- 
er, Tuscany, during most of the period from 
1434 to 1737, provided the church with three 
popes, and married into the royal families of 
Europe. They were among the most promi- 
nent patrons of the arts in European history. 
The family had three important lines. The 
line of Chiarissimo II failed to gain power in 
Florence in the 14th century. The line of Cosi- 
mo the Elder (1389-1464) established a 
hereditary uncrowned monarchy in the city in 
the 15th century. The members of the third 
line imposed tyrannical rule upon Florence in 
the 16th century, making themselves grand 
dukes. 
TEXT BIOGRAPHY Covers: 
The three lines 11:815h 
The line of Chiarissimo II 816a 
Cosimo the Elder 816d 
Lorenzo the Magnificent 818d 
Piero the Unfortunate 819h 
Giovanni (Leo X) and the problem of 
succession 820b 
Cosimo I 82la 
Francesco I 821f 
Ferdinando I 821h 
Cosimo II 822b 
Later Medici rulers 822c 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-bookkeeping by double-entry system 3:37d 
-Botticelli’s professional service 3:76h 
-diplomatic and military alliances 6:1086b 
-Donatello’s commissions 5:952f 
-Este family political opposition 6:966c 
-Florentine rule and accomplishments 9:1143d 
-Fra Angelico’s S. Marco altarpiece 1:870e 
-Guicciardini’s political attachment 8:465d 
-influence on Florentine history 7:420a 
-library history and function 10:858c 
-Machiavellian manoeuvres for favour 11:229b 
-Michelangelo’s commissions and 
trouble 12:98c 
-politico-religious activity in Italy 10:805g 
-Renaissance artistic patronage 19:380h 
-Renaissance history and culture 15:665f 
-Savonarola conflict with Lorenzo 16:289h 
-Spanish alliances 9:1151b 
-Thirty Years’ War role 18:335c 
-Verrocchio’s commissions for patrons 19:93b 
-Vespucci career 19:97d 


medicinal leech (zoology): see leech. 


medicinal poisoning, harmful effects on 
health of certain therapeutic drugs, resulting 
either from overdose or from the sensitivity of 
specific body tissues to regular doses (side 
effects). 

Until about the 1920s, most medications at 
the disposal of the physician were safe, and 
many were ineffective. By the early 1970s, 
however, most drugs had become undeniably 
potent, therapeutically beneficial, and, in 
many cases, unquestionably dangerous. 

Commonly, the margin between dose and 
overdose is fairly narrow. Mistakes can easily 
happen, so that what was intended as a cura- 
tive dose may in fact prove an overwhelming 
one. 

To avoid medicinal poisoning, a series of 
safeguards is adopted. First, a drug is subject- 
ed to pharmacological and toxicity testing in 
large numbers of animals, and its actions and 
limitations are provisionally assessed. Next, it 
is given in successive doses to volunteers, 
whose responses are carefully checked. Then 
it undergoes clinical trials in patients. Only af- 
ter this stage is it released for general clinical 


use, at first cautiously and then on a wider 


scale. Monitoring for further reactions contin- 
ues to be maintained. A body of information 
is accumulated in this way about each drug 
from which it is possible to pronounce upon 
its indications, its contraindications, and its 
limitations. All of this work devolves primari- 
ly upon the pharmaceutical companies re- 
sponsible for producing new drugs. Their 
efforts, nonetheless, are customarily super- 
vised and checked by official bodies. 

Sale and supply of drugs unsafe for self- 
medication are limited to a doctor’s order or 
prescription, Each country has its own laws to 
effect this arrangement. Additionally, educa- 
tional campaigns are promoted by phar- 
maceutical companies, professional associa- 
tions, and medical journals in order to induce 
doctors to prescribe judiciously and dis- 
criminatingly and, further, to convince the 
public that the misuse of medicines can have 
tragic consequences. Despite all of this activi- 
ty, however, it is a fact that more poisoning is 
due to medicines than to any other cause. 


medicine, aerospace: see aerospace medi- 
cine. 


medicine, history of 11:823, a record of the 
significant events in the development of mod- 
ern medical science. 

The text article considers early Greek and 
Roman medicine; Arabian medical teaching 
and the school of Salerno; reform and revival 
in medicine after 1200; medicine in the 17th 
century; medicine in the 18th century; the rise 
of scientific medicine in the 19th century, in- 
cluding verification of the germ theory and de- 
velopment of anesthetic techniques and of an- 
tisepsis; medicine in the 20th century, includ- 
ing chemotherapy, immunology, endocrinolo- 
gy, and advances in fields related to medicine; 
and surgery in the 20th century, including the 
situation at the beginning of the century, 
changes before and developments during 
World War I, advances between World War I 
a World War II, and developments there- 
after. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Agricola’s written and practical 

contributions 1:314g 
-alchemy’s evolution into chemistry 1:435a 
-anesthesia’s growth as separate 

discipline 1:867b 
-antibiotic use in antiquity 1:986c 
-autopsy use in diagnosing disease 2:537a 
-Bernard’s contributions to physiology 2:859d 
-biochemistry’s growth and applications 2:993c 
-biology’s early records 2:1017a 
-biomedical monitoring instrumentation 9:639g 
-birth control attitudes and practices 2:1065f 
-blood grouping and transfusion 

studies 2:1143d 
-botanical garden in medical history 3:64b 
-burn treatment in early medical 

practice 3:519b 
-chemotherapeutic drug development 4:188h 
-dentistry history 5:592f 
-diagnosis from empirical data 17:486h 
-diagnostic procedure 5:684c 
-digitalis use in therapeutics 18:283d 
-dyes as laxatives and surface 

antiseptics 5:1104h 
-Egyptian scientific and magical arts 6:461h 
-Ehrlich’s contributions in therapeutics 6:509f 
-electric ray use by Romans 16:493g 
-Empiricist divergence from Galen 6:767c 
“eugenics awareness and research 6:1024d 
-forensic medicine since 13th century 11:813b 
-Galen’s research and practice 7:849c 
-general and specialist medical practice 11:841c 
-Greek personality theory and 

humours 14:115d 
-Harvey’s blood circulation discovery 8:660d 
‘health and safety laws 8:694f 
-heart disease treatment 3:886c 
Hellenistic schools and practice centres 6:326c 
-herbs and spices in therapeutics 17:503d 
-Hippocrates’ written contributions 8:942g 
-hospital and health service financing 8:690f 
-hospital history 8:1114b 
-hypnosis applications and theories 9:134c 
-Indian practices in ancient times 6:320b 
-Industrial Revolution 18:43b 
-inflammation theories from Ist century 9:559e 
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-Jenner’s work and importance 10:133c 
-Koch’s contributions in bacteriology 10:497f 
‘laryngoscopy discovery 17:480e 
-Lister’s development of antisepsis 10:1033f 
-Maimonides contribution and 
writings 11:352g 
-Malpighi’s anatomical research 11:388g 
-Mashriq illness theory and 
practitioners 11:576h 
-Mayo family’s surgical innovations 11:723d 
-medical education 11:809f 
-medieval Arabic contribution and European 
consequences 6:343d 
-medieval botanical classification 4:684h 
-medieval Chinese study 6:340h 
-medieval guilds for surgeon craftsmen 1:1019a 
military logistics of disease control 11:79f 
-Miiller’s philosophic transition and technique 
innovations 12:615a 
-Navajo sweat-emetic rite 15:303d 
-Nightingale and nursing profession 13:99d 
-nursing profession 13:395g 
-osteopathic medicine development 13:765g 
-Paraclesus’ theories and discoveries 13:983d 
-Persian and Muslim beliefs 6:330a 
-pharmacy and medicine’s early union 14:203d 
-physiological approach to the study of 
disease 14:436a 
-Piperales medicinal usage 14:468c 
-pitcher-plant root in smallpox therapy 16:253a 
“poisonous animal and plant research 14:607b 
-poison’s primitive uses 14:618b 
‘population growth factors in history 14:815h 
-psychiatry development 15:142a 
-public health services 15:202e 
-quarantine in ancient medicine 15:326e 
-radiologic methodology and 
applications 15:457g 
‘Renaissance philosophy of science 14:262d 
-Roman educational literature 6:329c 
-Rush’s psychiatric therapy 16:3le 
-Sarpi’s anatomical discoveries 16:25le 
-scientific theories and methods 16:366g 
-semicircular canal function theories 5:1130c 
-Semmelweis’ study of puerperal fever 16:529e 
-shamanic healing activities 16:640b 
‘surgical technique development 17:816a 
-Talmudic conceptions and practices 17:101lle 
-Taoist medical research in China 17:1042g 
-technological development in the 1900s 18:47g 
-therapeutics research and 
development 18:278h 
-tranquillizers’ use in medical 
treatment 18:595g 
transplantation of organs and tissues 18:627g 
-U.S. aviation and space medicine 1:144h 
-Vesalius’ human anatomy descriptions 19:94f 
-veterinary science development 5:864b 
-viral disease discovery and control 19:163d 
-Virchow’s contributions to pathology 19:150c 
-women’s role in primitive cultures 19:906d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
medical specialties: see dermatology; internal 
medicine; neurology; pediatrics; psychiatry 
surgical specialties: obstetrics and gynecology; 
ophthalmology; orthopedics; otolaryngology; 
proctology; urology 
other specialties: anesthesiology; epidemiology; 
pathology; preventive medicine 


medicine, industrial: see industrial medi- 
cine. 


medicine, societies of, professional associa- 
tions of persons engaged in some form of 
medical practice. 

-medical school accreditation 11:810h 
-professional standards maintenance 11:851h 


medicine and surgery, practice of 

11:841, application of the principles and 

methods of medical science and of surgery. 

TEXT ARTICLE Covers: 

General practice and first-contact care 11:841g 

Hospital and specialist practice 844f 

Industrial medicine 846d 

Governmental practice 847a 

Clinical research 849f 

Ethical basis of medical practice 849g 

Licensure requirements for practice 850b 

Legal restrictions on practice 851b 

Professional organizations and the maintenance 
of standards 851h 
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REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-anesthesia’s growth as separate 
discipline 1:867b 
‘automated examination and analysis 2:512d 
‘autopsy use in assessing cures 2:537e 
-biomedical monitoring instrumentation 9:639¢g 
‘cryogenic techniques and instruments 5:320c; 
illus. 
-death’s revised definition 5:529c 
-dental practice licensure and 
types 5:593f 
-diagnostic examination and tests 5:684a 
-fee structure of health services 8:690g 
‘genetics in diagnosis of human 
disorders 7:996b 
-hospital establishment 8:1114c 
-hypnosis as a surgical anesthetic 9:136e 
-malpractice, misconduct, and 
licensing 11:814h 
-medical education development 11:809f 
“osteopathic medicine 13:765g 
‘radiologic training and methodology 15:458e 
-radio techniques and applications 15:433¢ 
-recent technological developments 18:51g 
-refrigeration equipment applications 15:567f 
-toxicology’s areas of study 14:618d; table 1 
-treatment and care of patient 18:278e 
-U.S. and European regulations 17:820h 
-U.S.S.R. health service organization 15:206b 


Medicine Bow Mountains, northwestern 
extension of Colorado’s Front Range (q.v.), in 
the central Rocky Mountains, U.S. Compris- 
ing a generally dissected upland with an aver- 
age height of 10,000 ft (3,000 m), the moun- 
tains run about 100 mi (160 km) from Medi- 
cine Bow, Wyo., to near Cameron Pass 
(10,285 ft), Colo., just northwest of Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The highest sum- 
mit, Medicine Bow Peak (12,014 ft), is on a 5- 
mi-long, 12,000-ft-high quartzite ridge (known 
locally as the Snowy Range) west of Centenni- 
al, Wyo. Medicine Bow and Roosevelt nation- 
al forests embrace parts of the mountain re- 
gion, which was the setting for Owen Wister’s 
popular novel about the Old West, The Vir- 
ginian. The name is thought to be derived 
from the gathering of Indians in the area for 
the purpose of making medicine (i.e., sorcery) 
and collecting mahogany for bows. 

41°10’ N, 106°25’ W 

medicine bundle, bundle of sacred objects 
used in the ceremonies of the Plains Indians. 
-Plains Indian ritual use 13:226¢ 


Medicine Creek, in southwest Nebraska, 
U.S., rises in Lincoln County and flows south- 
west to enter the Republican River after a 
course of 72 mi (116 km), A flood-control 
dam on the river just north of Cambridge im- 
pounds Harry Strunk Lake. 
40°17’ N, 100°10’ W 
Medicine Hat, city, southeastern Alberta, 
Canada, at the foot of the Cypress Hills, on 
the South Saskatchewan River, near the Sas- 
katchewan border. It originated as a settle- 
ment around a North West Mounted Police 
post (1882) and a railroad construction camp 
(1883) and derived its name from the Cree In- 
dian word saamis (“medicine man’s hat”). 
The site, according to legend, marks the spot 
in the river where a Cree medicine man lost 
his hat while fleeing from Blackfoot warriors 
who had massacred his tribe. The com- 
munity’s economic growth can be attributed 
mainly to its location in the centre of one of 
the world’s largest natural gas fields. This and 
the city’s position on the Trans-Canada High- 
way and the Canadian Pacific Railway have 
attracted diversified industries; the local 
economy, however, still remains heavily de- 
pendent upon agriculture, particularly ranch- 
ing and vegetable growing. Medicine Hat has 
a notable historical museum, holds an annual 
Stampede and Exhibition, and is the gateway 
to Cypress Hills Provincial Park. Inc. town, 
1898; city, 1906, gi: (1971) 26, a8, 

50°03’ N, 110°40' W 

-map, Canada 3:716 


Medicine Line, U.S.-Canada International 
Boundary, Montana. 
-Montana history and confrontations 12:397e 


Medicine Lodge, Treaty of: see Red River 
Indian War. 


Medicine Lodge River, rises in Kiowa 
County, Kansas, U.S., and flows about 100 
mi (160 km) southeast into Alfalfa County, 
Oklahoma, to join the Salt Fork of the Ar- 
kansas River just above Great Salt Plains 
Reservoir. The river was probably named 
Medicine Lodge because Indian _ tribes 
thought its waters had health-restoring quali- 
ties. 

36°49’ N, 98°20’ W 

medicine man: see witch doctor. 


medicine society, properly applied to the 
Grand Medicine Society, or Midewiwin, of 
the Ojibwa Indians of North America, but 
loosely and incorrectly used in popular litera- 
ture to describe various complex healing so- 
cieties and rituals of many American Indian 
tribes. 

According to the origin myth, the rituals 
were first performed by various gods to com- 
fort Minabozho, a culture hero and interces- 
sor between the Great Spirit and man, on the 
death of his brother. Minabozho, having pity 
on the suffering of man, transmitted the ritual 
to the otter and, through him, to man. 

The Grand Medicine Society is an esoteric 
group consisting at times of over 1,000 mem- 
bers, including the tribal shamans (religious 
personages with healing and psychic transfor- 
mation powers), prophets, and seers, as well 
as anyone else who could afford the initiation 
fee. The Society was thus both a centre of 
spiritual knowledge and a source of social 
prestige. 

Possessing a complex series of four degrees 
of initiation held within a specially construct- 
ed medicine lodge, the Society’s central act of 
initiation was the ritual death and rebirth of 
the initiate by touching him with an otter-skin 
pouch, which contained a white shell symbol- 
ic of the powers of healing passed on by Mina- 
bozho in the origin myth. These shells are be- 
lieved to have the power of life and death and 
are placed within the initiate’s body in increas- 
ing numbers at each grade of the initiation. 

The powers of an initiate include not only 
those of healing and causing death but also 
those of obtaining food for the tribe and vic- 
tory in battle. 


Medici porcelain, first European soft-paste 
porcelain (see porcelain), made in Florence 
between around 1575 and 1587 in workshops 


Medici soft-paste porcelain bottle, 
Florence, c. 1580; in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 

By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


under the patronage of Francesco I de’Medici. 
It is thought that the body of Medici por- 
celain consists of glass, powdered rock crys- 
tal, and sand as well as clay from Vicenza and 
white earth from Faenza. The ware, heavily 
potted, was covered with a rather cloudy, 
bubble-pitted glaze. Production was probably 
limited; most of the wares were made as gifts 
for European princes. The rare surviving ex- 
amples (about 60) include utilitarian objects 
such as flasks, jugs, bowls, and plates, as well 
as purely decorative ones such as plaques. 
Medici wares reflect the influence of Persian 
pottery, Chinese porcelain, and indigenous 
maiolica. Decoration is generally blue and 
white, but occasionally manganese is added. 

The mark of Medici porcelain, which is blue, 
represents the dome of the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, with the letter F below. 


Medici-Riccardi, Palazzo (1444-59), pal- 
ace in Florence, built by Michelozzo. 
-architect and traditional plan 19:381f; 

illus. 382 


Medicis, Marie de: see Marie de Médicis. 


Medici Tombs, monuments to members of 
the Medici family, in the new sacristy (com- 
monly called the Medici Chapel) of the 
church of S. Lorenzo in Florence. They were 
commissioned in 1520 by Pope Clement VII 
(formerly Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici) and ex- 
ecuted largely by Michelangelo. The two fa- 
mous monumental groups (for the tombs of 
Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, and Giuliano, duke 
of Nemours) are each composed of a seated 
armed figure in a niche, with an allegorical 
figure reclining on either side of the sar- 
cophagus below. The seated figures, repre- 
senting the two dukes, are not treated as por- 
traits but as types. Lorenzo, whose face is 
shaded by a helmet, personifies the reflective 
man; Giuliano, who is holding the baton of an 
army commander, portrays the active man. 
At his feet recline the figures of “Night” and 
“Day.” “Night,” a giantess, is twisting in un- 
easy slumber; “Day,” a herculean’ figure, 
looks wrathfully over his shoulder. As grand, 
but far less violent, are the two companion 
figures reclining between sleep and waking on 
the sarcophagus of Duke Lorenzo. The male 
figure is known as “Dusk,” the female figure 
as “Dawn.” 

Lorenzo the Magnificent and his brother 
Giuliano the elder were buried at the entrance 
wall, and over them was set up a- marble 
group of a “Madonna and Child,” flanked by 
the Medici patron saints Cosmas and Damian. 
The “Madonna” is a work of imposing majes- 
ty, completely by Michelangelo’s own hand; 
the saints are the work of pupils after models 
by the master. After 14 years of work (1520- 
34), Michelangelo left the monument unfin- 
ished, and pupils completed it as well as they 
could. 

-figure placements and Mannerist style 19:410a 
-problems, idealized figures, and motif 12:99a 


médico de su honra, El (1635), translated 

aS THE SURGEON OF HIS HONOUR (1960), drama 

by Pedro Calderon de la Barca. f 
-Calderon’s works and style 3:594c 


medieval European law: see European law, 
medieval. 


medieyal literature: see literature, Western. 


medieval period: see Middle Ages (c. 395- 
1500). 


medieval period, in Western music, the era 
approximately from the fall of Rome (Ap 476) 
until the mid-15th century. During roughly 
the first half of this period the central focus of 
European music was plainsong, which by the 
7th century had begun) to be standardized as 
Gregorian chant, By the 11th century a musi- 
cal notation had evolved that showed exact 
pitch, although not rhythm. Various genres 
developed from musical and textual additions 
to the chant, such as liturgical drama and or- 
ganum, which was the earliest European type 
of polyphonic (multi-part) music and consist- 


4 


4 


ed of a countermelody added to a chant melo- 
dy. By c. 1200 other polyphonic genres such 
as the motet (sacred and secular) had evolved, 
and during the 13th century new musical 
styles stimulated the development of a nota- 
tion that indicated rhythm. 

In polyphonic settings of the mass—both of 
the Propers, or changeable texts, and, in the 
15th century, of the Ordinary, or unchange- 
able texts (Kyrie, Gloria, etc.)—plainsong 
melodies served as a starting point, as they 
had in organum and in the motet. 

Early medieval Latin secular song flour- 
ished; but little music survives, and almost all 
is in undecipherable notation. By the 12th and 
13th centuries important centres of secular 
song in the vernacular developed in Provence, 
France, and Germany (the troubadours, trou- 
veres, and minnesingers); many of their melo- 
dies are preserved. Secular polyphony devel- 
oped first in the motet. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries polyphonic settings of poetic forms 
were cultivated—rondeaux, virelais, ballades 
in France; ballatas and madrigals in Italy. In 
England the carol was an important poly- 
phonic genre. Vernacular devotional song al- 
so flourished—polyphonic and monophonic 
(melody only) carols; the monophonic Geis- 
slerlieder in Germany and laude in Italy. 

In the early 15th century the centre of activi- 
ty moved from Paris to Burgundy, and poly- 
phonic music took on a new sweetness as Bur- 


‘gundian musicians absorbed influences from 


the hitherto relatively insular English style. 
Most polyphony was in three parts, per- 
formed by a mixture of solo voices and instru- 
ments; chant continued to be sung chorally. 
Little instrumental music survives. Dance mu- 
sic, for example, was apparently improvised, 
possibly on popular melodies. 

In church music, the musician was a trained 
clergyman who viewed music as an essential 
part of the liturgy. Among the nobility music 
was a necessary social skill, whereas the secu- 
lar professional musician was regarded as a 
skilled labourer or craftsman for hire. 
-counterpoint’s origin and growth 5:213f 
-drums and drumming since Crusades 14:64b 
-Gregorian chant and musical 

environment 12:297b 
-harmony’s ascendancy in Western 

music 8:647e passim to 649f 
-instruments in choral works 13:645e 
- Jewish musical tradition and 

influences 10:206c 
-musical evolution of West 12:746g passim 

to 748b 
-oral and written music tradition 12:715g 
-organ and keyboard development 13:679a 
-percussion in musical and social 

roles 14:59c 
‘popular music performance 14:807f 
-tuning and temperament 18:741f 
-vocal music development in West 19:497g 
- Western music’s stylistic evolution 12:704g 
-wind instrument development 

influences 19:854b 


Medill, Joseph (b. April 6, 1823, near Saint 
John, N.B.—d. March 16, 1899, San Antonio, 
Texas), editor and publisher who from 1855 
built the Chicago Tribune into a powerful 


Medill, detail of a lithograph by J.O. 
Ottomann Company, 1893 


q By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


newspaper. He was the grandfather of three 
newspaper publishers: Robert R. McCormick 
of the Chicago Tribune, Joseph M. Patterson 
of the New York Daily News, and Eleanor M. 
Patterson of the Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald. 

After publishing newspapers in Ohio (Co- 
shocton, 1849-51, and Cleveland, 1851-55), 
Medill joined a partnership that acquired the 
Chicago Tribune (founded 1847), and from the 
first he largely determined the paper’s editori- 
al policy. He wrote anti-slavery editorials, 
worked for Abraham Lincoln’s nomination by 
the Republican Party (which Medill had 
helped to found in 1854 and may have named) 
and for his election as president in 1860, sup- 
ported Lincoln’s administration throughout 
the U.S. Civil War (1861-65), and favoured 
the Radical Republicans’ program for recon- 
struction of the defeated South. 

In November 1871, a month after the great 
Chicago fire, Medill was elected mayor of the 
city. Taking emergency powers, he reorga- 
nized the municipal government, especially its 
finances. He also was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Chicago Public Library (1872-74). 
In 1874, after resigning as mayor, he pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Chicago 
Tribune and became editor in chief, advocat- 
ing a free hand for business and fighting liber- 
al reformers and labour unions. Strongly na- 
tionalistic in foreign policy, the Chicago 
Tribune was in the forefront of interventionist 
newspapers during the Cuban crisis preceding 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. Medill 
helped to obtain for Chicago the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. His family en- 
dowed the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Medina, Arabic AL-MADINAH, formally AL- 
MADINAH AL-MUDAWWARAH (Arabic: The 
Most Glorious City), or MADINAT RASUL AL- 
LAH (City of the Messenger of God [i.e., 
Muhammad]), ancient YATHRIB, one of the 


Dome and interior courtyard of the Prophet’s Mosque in 
Medina, Saudi Arabia 


By courtesy of Middle East Airlines 


two most sacred cities of Islam, situated in the 
Hejaz region of western Saudi Arabia about 
100 mi (160 km) inland from the Red Sea. The 
oasis probably was settled by Jews expelled 
from Palestine c. aD 135. On Sept. 20, 622, the 
Prophet Muhammad arrived at Medina from 
Mecca. This flight, known as the hijrah (com- 
monly transliterated hegira), marks the begin- 
ning of the Muslim calendar. Soon thereafter, 
he drove out the Jews, who had controlled the 
oasis. Henceforth known as Medina, it pros- 
pered as the administrative capital of the 
steadily expanding Islamic state, a position it 
maintained until 661, when it was superseded 
in that role by Damascus. After the sack of 
the city in 683 by the caliphs for its fractious- 
ness, the native amirs enjoyed a fluctuating 
measure of independence, interrupted by the 
agressions of the sharifs (nobles) of Mecca or 
controlled by the intermittent Egyptian pro- 
tectorate. 
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The Turks, following their conquest of 
Egypt, held Medina after 1517 with a firmer 
hand, but their rule weakened and was almost 
nominal long before the Wahhabis, an Islamic 
puritanical group, first took the city in 1804. 
A Turko-Egyptian force retook it in 1812, and 
the Turks remained in effective control until 
the revival of the Wahhabi movement under 
Ibn Sa‘td after 1912. Between 1904-08 the 
Turks built the Hejaz railroad to Medina 
from Damascus in an attempt at strengthen- 
ing the empire and ensuring Ottoman control 
over the hajj, the obligatory Muslim pilgrim- 
age to the nearby holy city of Mecca. Turkish 
rule ceased during World War I, when Hu- 
sayn ibn ‘Ali, the sharif (ruler) of Mecca, re- 
volted and put the railroad out of commis- 
sion, with the assistance of the British officer 
T.E. Lawrence (“Lawrence of Arabia’). Hu- 
sayn later came into conflict with Ibn Sa‘ tid, 
and in 1925 the city fell to the Sa‘id dynasty. 

Medina is second only to Mecca as the holi- 
est place of Muslim pilgrimage; the tomb of 
Muhammad in the Prophet’s Mosque is 
among the most sacred shrines in the Islamic 
world, The first two orthodox caliphs, Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar, are also believed to be 
buried there. Other religious features of the 
oasis include the mosque of Quba’, the first in 
Islamic history, from which the Prophet was 
vouchsafed a view of Mecca; the Mosque of 
the Two Qiblahs, commemorating the change 
of the prayer direction from Jerusalem to 
Mecca, at ar-Rimah; the tomb of Hamza, un- 
cle of the Prophet and of his companions who 
fell in the Battle of Uhud (625), in which the 
Prophet was wounded; and the cave in the 
flank of Uhud in which the Prophet took ref- 
uge on that occasion. Other mosques com- 
memorate where he donned his armour for 
that battle; where he rested on the way thith- 
er, and where he unfurled his standard for the 
battle of the ditch (Khandagq); and the ditch it- 
self, dug around Medina by Muhammad, in 
which the rubble of the great fire during the 
reign (1839-61) of Sultan Abdiilmecid I was 
dumped. All these spots are the object of pi- 
ous visitation by all Muslims visiting Medina; 
they are forbidden to non-Muslims. In addi- 
tion the city is also the site of the Islamic Uni- 
versity, established in 1961. 

To supplement the income derived from ac- 
commodating pilgrims, Medina has an econo- 
my based on the cultivation of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and cereals and on potterymaking. The 
city is especially famous for its date palms, the 
fruits of which are processed and packaged 
for export at a plant built in 1953. Proposals 
have been made to rebuild the old Hejaz rail- 
road, inoperative since World War I, under 
joint cooperation by the governments of Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Jordan. By the early 1970s, 
however, little progress had been made on 
this project. Further plans call for the exten- 
sion of the ad-Dammam-Riyadh railroad to 
Medina and Jidda. Asphalt roads link the city 
with Jidda, Mecca, and Yanbu‘ (Medina’s 
port on the Red Sea); another road extends 
north through the Hejaz and connects the city 
to Jordon. Al-Jiladain airport nearby provides 
transportation to Saudi-Arabian centres and 
has links to Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. Lat- 
est pop. est. 60,000. 
24°28’ N, 39°36’ E 
‘community politics in early Islam 3:624c; 

map 637 

-Islamic commerce connections 9:85ih 
-Islam’s early growth 9:927h 
‘map, Saudi Arabia 16:279 
-Muhammad’s troop consolidation 1:1046h; 

map 1043 

-reception of Muhammad and 

followers 12:607a 


Medina, Bartolomé de (b. 1528, Medina de 
Rioseco, Spain—d. 1580, Salamanca), Do- 
minican theologian who developed the patio 
process for extracting silver from ore. An in- 
tricate amalgamation process utilizing mer- 


Medina, José Toribio 750 


cury, his discovery was made while mining in 
Pachuca, Mex., in 1557. The patio process 
proved especially useful in America, where 
fuel and waterpower were scarce. It was intro- 
duced into Hungary in 1786 and thence to 
other parts of Europe. The process was effec- 
tive even with low-grade ores and was used 
widely up to the 20th century. 

From 1576 to 1580 Medina taught theology 
at the University of Salamanca, where he was 
a zealous exponent of Thomism (the philo- 
sophic-theologic system of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas) and where he formulated the casuistical 
theory of probabilism, a means of settling 
moral questions that served for some time to 
govern moral behaviour. 


Medina, Jose Toribio (1852-1930), Chilean 
scholar, author, bibliographer, and states- 
man, made monumental contributions to His- 
panic-American bibliography. His gargantuan 
works include Coleccion de documentos inédi- 
tos para la historia de Chile (30 vol., 1888- 
1902) and La Araucana (5 folio vol., 1910- 
18). 


Medina Angarita, Isaias (1897-1953), 
Venezuelan soldier and statesman; served as 
president 1941 to 1945, 


- Venezuelan conservative government 19:70a 


Medina del Campo, Treaty of (1489), be- 
tween Spain and England, which, although 
never fully accepted by either side, established 
the dominating themes in Anglo-Spanish rela- 
tions in the late 15th and early 16th centuries. 
It was signed at Medina del Campo, in north- 
ern Spain, on March 27 and ratified by Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon and Isabella of Castille the 
following day. It settled details of a proposed 
marriage between the infanta Catherine, the 
youngest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and Arthur (died 1502), eldest son of the En- 
glish king Henry VII. It also effected a mutual 
reduction of tariffs between the two countries 
and attempted to arrive at a common policy 
in Opposition to France. The terms of the anti- 
French alliance were unacceptable to Henry 
VII, who ratified it (Sept. 23, 1490) with 
amendments that were in turn rejected by 
Spain. The marriage was renegotiated in 1496 
on terms similar to those proposed in 1489. 
Spanish historians have also given the name 
“Treaty of Medina del Campo” to the will of 
Queen Isabella, who died there on Nov. 26, 
1504. Besides providing bequests, the will 
designated the succession of her territories. 


Medinan Series, lowermost division of 
Silurian rocks and time in North America (the 
Silurian Period began about 430,000,000 
years ago and lasted about 35,000,000 years). 
In the region of Medina, N.Y., about 240 
metres (800 feet) of sandstones and shales that 
characterize the series are exposed. The Medi- 
nan rocks of northeastern North America and 
of the Appalachian region consist largely of 
sandstones and shales eroded from highlands 
east of the Appalachian Geosyncline. The 
Tuscarora Sandstone, of Medinan age, was 
deposited along the eastern margin of the geo- 
syncline in a band from Alabama to New 
York and reaches a thickness of more than 
300 metres (1,000 feet). During Medinan time 
eroded material from the Appalachian high- 
lands filled the geosyncline almost to sealevel, 
and the borderlands fluctuated back and forth 
between shallow sea floor and coastal plain. 


Medina-Sidonia, Alonso Pérez de Guz- 
man, Duque de (d. 1619), unwilling com- 
mander in chief of the Spanish Armada of 
1588. His inexperience and lack of seamanship 
were among the causes of the enterprise’s fail- 
ure. 

‘English defeat of the Armada 3:228b 


Medina worm: see guinea worm. 
Medinipur (India): see Midnapore. 


medionecrosis, death of cells in the middle 
layer of tissues in the wall of a blood vessel. 
See also necrosis. 

-arteriosclerotic complications 3:891h 


meditation, profound and generally peaceful 
consideration of truths that are thought to 
have great importance in ordering and living 
one’s life. Meditation is especially esteemed 
and practiced regularly by persons who have 
dedicated their lives to religious pursuits. 
‘aesthetic fundamentals in Orient 1:160d 
‘Buddhist influence on Japan 10:113g 
-Buddhist mystical methodology 3:415d 
-Buddhist states and stages 3:378b 
‘Buddhist thought in China 4:418f 
‘Christian methods and values 4:545h 
‘Christian mystical expression in 3rd 
century 4:546e 
-Confucian personal cultivation 
concept 4:1098c 
-Hindu approaches, methods, and goals 8:889g 
‘Hindu monastic practices 12:340g 
-Hindu ritual techniques 8:905e 
‘Indian philosophical methods 9:330a passim 
to 331b 
-Islamic practices 9:922f 
‘method in personal worship 19:1016d 
-monastic eremitic discipline 12:337h 
‘mystical application in Judaism 10:183f 
-Neo-Confucian thought of Lu 
Chiu-yiian 4:1096h 
-Palamas’ Greek Orthodox Hesychasm 13:905d 
‘psychological studies 15:622b 
‘St. Bernard’s view of higher knowledge 2:861f 
‘Sufi practices 9:947e 
‘symbolism in mystical practice 17:903d 
-Taoist mystical techniques 17:1039f 
-Zen intuitive emphasis and method 10:104b 


meditation, Buddhist, the practice of men- 
tal concentration leading ultimately through a 
succession of stages to the final goal of spiritu- 
al freedom, Nirvana. Meditation occupies a 
central place in Buddhism and combines in its 
highest stages the discipline of progressively 
increased introversion with the insight 
brought about by wisdom. 

The subjects of concentration are many, as it 
is recognized that not all subjects are suitable 
for all individuals under all conditions. One 
Pali text lists 40 kammatthanas (subjects of 
meditation), including devices (such as a col- 
our or a light), repulsive things (such as a 
corpse), recollections (as of the Buddha), and 
the brahmaviharas (virtues, as of friendliness). 

Four stages (called in Sanskrit dhydnas; Pali 
jhanas) are distinguished in the shift from at- 
tention to the outward sensory world: (1) de- 
tachment from the external world and a con- 
sciousness of joy and ease; (2) concentration, 
with suppression of reasoning and investiga- 
tion; (3) the passing away of joy, with the 
sense of ease remaining; and (4) the passing 
away of ease also, bringing about a state of 
pure self-possession and equanimity. 

The dhydnas are followed by four further 
spiritual exercises, the samdpattis (“attain- 
ments’), They are described as: (1) the con- 
sciousness of infinity of space; (2) conscious- 
ness of the infinity of cognition; (3) concern 
with the unreality of things (nihility); and (4) 
consciousness of unreality as the object of 
thought. 

The stages of Buddhist meditation show 
many similarities with Hindu meditation (see 
Yoga) and reflect a common tradition in an- 
cient India. The Buddhists, however, describe 
the culminating trancelike state as transient; 
final Nirvana requires the insight of wisdom 
(prajna). The exercises meant to develop wis- 
dom involve meditation on the true nature of 
reality or the conditioned and unconditioned 
dharmas (elements) that make up all phe- 
nomena. 

Meditation, though important in all schools 
of Buddhism, has developed characteristic 
variations within different traditions, In China 
and Japan the practice of dhyana (meditation) 
assumed sufficient importance to develop into 
a school of its own (Ch’an and Zen, qq.v.), in 
which meditation is the most essential feature 
of the school. 


-Buddhist mystical methodology 3:415d 
-Buddhist thought in China 4:418b 
-focus on notion of self 3:429a 

- Japanese development of Zen 10:103d 
‘nature, states, and stages 3:378a 


Meditationes de Cognitione, Veritate et 
Ideis (1684; “Reflections on Knowledge, 
Truth, and Ideas”), book by Gottfried Wil- 
helm Leibniz. 

-analogy of divine and human ideas 10:787c 


Meditationes de Prima _ Philosophia 
(1641), translated as MEDITATIONS ON FIRST 
PHILOSOPHY (1960), an important philosoph- 
ical work by René Descartes, in which he dis- 
cusses the existence of God and the distinction 
between man’s body and soul. It also includes 
objections against his philosophy posed by 
eminent thinkers and Descartes’s replies. 
-a priority of first principles 12:26h 
-condemnation of Descartes’ 

philosophy 5:601c 
-mind and body as discreet substances 12:19a 
‘replies of contemporaries 14:266c 
‘stimulation of Cartesian debates 3:968f 


Meditations, 12-volume collection of writ- 
ings by Marcus Aurelius, 2nd-century-aD Ro- 
man emperor. 

‘military campaigns and Stoicism 11:492g 


Méditations poétiques (1820), collection of 
poetry by Alphonse de Lamartine. 
‘themes, dramatic effect, and sequels 10:618e 


Mediterranean anemia: see thalassemia. 


Mediterranean climate, a climate that has 
somewhat limited precipitation falling mostly 
in winter, warm or hot summers and mild win- 
ters, and much sunshine. This climatic type 
occurs most extensively in the Mediterranean 
region, for which it is named, and also in 
southern California, southern Australia, the 
southern tip of Africa, and central Chile. 
These areas lie mostly between latitudes 30° 
and 40°, north and south, on the western 
coasts of continents (the Mediterranean Sea 
region is somewhat of an exception); they are 
therefore situated between the subtropical 
high-pressure belts, with their dry, descending 
air, and the midlatitude westerly-wind belts, 
with their frequent storms and abundant 
precipitation. The annual shifts of the global 
wind belts, poleward in summer and Equator- 
ward in winter, produce the observed climatic 
conditions in Mediterranean-type regions. 

Coastal areas that have Mediterranean cli- 
mates and cool offshore ocean currents, such 
as California, Chile, and Morocco, frequently 
experience: fog at night. Mediterranean-type 
regions usually have two growing seasons, one 
in fall and the other in spring; winter is too 
cold. The precipitation, because it results 
from the irregular movements of traveling cy- 
clones, is unreliable and thus in some places 
irrigation is necessary. 

The exact definition of a Mediterranean cli- 
mate depends on the climatic classification 
system used. In KGppen’s system, a Cs cli- 
mate, which is equivalent to Mediterranean, 
has at least three times as much precipitation 
in the wettest winter month as in the driest 
summer month, and the driest summer month 
receives less than 30 millimetres (1.2 inches). 
‘African climatic influences and regions - 

1:189d; maps 188 

-characteristics and European regions 6:1044c 
-Holocene stability 4:737a 
‘Mediterranean air flow 11:856g 
-Pyrenees climatic factors 15:317a 
-Sinai desert’s climate 16:779e 
*Tel Aviv’s climatic characteristics 18:64h 
-U.S. location, temperature, and 

vegetation 18:917g -——— 
-world climates and their distribution 4:726a 


Mediterranean draw, in archery, the meth- 

od of pulling back the bowstring most used by 

archers from Western countries. The string is 

drawn by the first three fingers, with the 

nocked arrow fitting between the first and sec- 

ond fingers. The three fingers slide off the 
+ ay t 


es 


———— 


string or straighten simultaneously in the act 

of release. 

-execution and use of finger tabs 1:1087b; 
illus. 1086 


Mediterranean fever: see brucellosis. 


Mediterranean flour moth: see pyralid 
moth. 


Mediterranean folk cultures, Western 
11:852, social and cultural patterns of the 
peoples of the dry zone of southern Europe, 
including the southern portions of Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy. 

The text article covers the rural economy 
and the social and political relationships 
among those who live upon the land. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-cave art diversity and correlation 17:705g 
-Corsican rural communalism evolution 5:19le 
-folk visual art forms, sources, and 

scope 7:475b passim to 476f 
-medieval agricultural communities 12:148f 
-Sardinia’s origins and culture 16:244g 
-Tartessos trade and literature 17:402b 


Mediterranean fruit fly: see fruit fly. 


Mediterranean Geosyncline (geology): see 
Tethys Geosyncline. 


Mediterranean local race, a subgroup, 
roughly corresponding to a breeding isolate in 
genetics, of the Caucasoid (European) geo- 
graphical race. It comprises the populations 
of southern Europe, the Near East, the Arabi- 
an Peninsula, and North Africa. The Mediter- 
raneans are characterized by the following: 
relatively dark skin; black or dark-brown 
hair, frequently curly; brown eyes; rather 
short stature; and slender build. Abnormal 
hemoglobins resulting in diseases such as tha- 
lassemia (q.v.) and glucose-6-phosphate dehy- 
drogenase deficiency disease are found as 
adaptations to endemic malaria. 


Armenian man, Erzerum, Turkey 
Marc Riboud—Magnum 


The easternmost populations of the Mediter- 
ranean group are sometimes classified as a 
separate local race (“Iranian” or “west 
Asian’”’), These people are similar in colouring 
to the strictly Mediterranean peoples and 
show a similar incidence of G-6-PD deficiency 
disease, but they are taller, hairier, and more 
solidly built. In some Near Eastern and North 
African areas, persons with light coloured hair 
and gray or blue eyes are seen. See also local 
race; Caucasoid geographical race. 
-European Atlantic coast ethnic 

mixing 6:1063c 
-genetic blood disorders 15:353d; illus. 
-Ripley’s European population 

analysis 14:842b 
-Welsh ethnic and cultural ancestry 19:526g 


Mediterranean pearlfish (Carapus acus), 
fish of the superorder Paracanthopterygii. 
-reproduction and life cycle 13:980a 


Mediterranean Sea 11:854, intercontinen- 
tal body of water lying between southern 
Europe (to the north), North Africa (to the 


south), and southwestern Asia (to the east). It 
is linked to the Atlantic Ocean through the 
narrow Strait of Gibraltar in the west and 
connects with the Black Sea in the northeast 
via the Sea of Marmara. It is about 2,500 mi 
long and has a maximum width of 850 mi and 
a total area (excluding the Sea of Marmara 
and the Black Sea) of 970,000 sq mi. 

The text article covers the natural divisions, 
scientific study, physical environment, and 
animal life and vegetation: of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, concluding with a brief survey of 
the early cultures of the region, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Atlantic connection and salinity 2:295c 

-carbonate deposit displacement 10:983a 

‘circulation pattern history 1:1034b 

-Crete’s historical development and 
importance 5:252f 

-Gibraltar’s strategic naval role 8:156a 

-Greek colonization during Archaic period 
8:329c; map 335 

-Jordanian climate influence 10:270g 

-Malta’s location and importance 11:391a 

-map, Europe 6:1034 

-Nile River system physiography 13:102h; 
map 103 

‘oceanic deep water density currents 13:441b; 
illus. 

-sailing ship history and design 16:158c 

‘salinity values and water circulation 13:487h 

‘Sicily location and cultural impact 16:727e 

‘southwestern Europe folk cultures 11:852d 

-Tertiary alteration of Tethyan Seaway 18:155f 


Mediterranean suite (geology): see Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Mediterranean suites. 


Mediterranean vegetation, common name 
for any scrubby, dense vegetation composed 
of broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, bushes, and 
small trees usually less than 2.5 metres (about 
8 feet) tall growing in regions lying between 
30° and 40° north and south latitudes. These 
regions have a climate similar to that of the 
Mediterranean area, which is characterized by 
hot, dry summers and mild, wet winters. 
Around the Mediterranean Sea this vegetation 
is called macchie, maquis, or garigue; it is 
known as chaparral in southwestern North 
America, as Cape flora in southern Africa, 
and as mallee in southwestern Australia. See 
Cape flora; chaparral; macchie; mallee. 
-scrublands characteristics 16:418c 


Meditrinalia, ancient Roman festival, held 
on October 11, when the first wine of the 
year’s vintage was tasted, and a libation was 
poured with the formula: “Novum vetus 
vinum bibo; novo veteri vino morbo medeor” 
(“I drink the new-old wine; I am healed of 
sickness by the new-old wine”), evidently a 
prayer that the wine might bring good health. 
According to the antiquarian Marcus Terenti- 
us Varro, the Meditrinalia honoured Medi- 
trina, Latin goddess of healing; other sources 
associate the festival with Jupiter. 


medium, a person reputedly able to make 
contact with the world of spirits, especially 
while in a state of trance. A spiritualist medi- 
um is the central figure during a séance (q.v.) 
and sometimes requires the assistance of a 
spirit go-between called the control. During a 
séance, disembodied voices are said to speak, 
either directly or through the medium. 
Materialization of a disembodied spirit or 
materialization of a specific part of a human 
body can allegedly take shape from a mysteri- 
ous, viscous substance called ectoplasm (q.v.) 
that exudes from the medium’s body and 
subsequently disappears by returning to its 
original source. At times the medium, or a 
material object, appears to float in the air 
(levitation), Major ref. 13:1002e 
‘primitive emphasis on call and 

discipline 14:1046g 
-shamanic trance and possession 16:638e 
-spiritualist definition of role 17:5llg 
-Taoist spiritualist practices 17:1042d 


medium, a substance used as a means of 
transmission of force or effect.. 
“wave transmission properties 19:666a 


751  Medobory-Toltry Mountains 


Medium Cool (1969), U.S. film directed by 
Haskell Wexler. 


-direction and cinematic technique 5:832a 


Medium D, also called vickERS MEDIUM, 
1919 British amphibious tank. 
British interwar tank developments 17:1019h 


Medjerda River, Arabic WADI MAJARDAH, 
main river of Tunisia, rises in northeastern Al- 
geria in the Monts de la Medjerda and flows 
northeastward for 290 mi (460 km) to the 
Gulf of Tunis, draining an area of 8,880 sq mi 
(23,000 sq km) into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Dams along the river and its tributary, pro- 
vide valuable irrigation water for the sur- 
rounding plains, a major wheat-growing area. 
Its rate of discharge varies from less than 140 
cu ft (4 cu m) per sec in summer to between 
53,000 and 88,000 cu ft per sec in winter. 
Main riverine settlements include Souk-Ahras 
in Algeria and Jendouba, Tunisia. 
37°07’ N, 10°13’ E 
-Carthaginian ports on old river 

course 13:147b 
‘historic and economic importance 18:745g 
-map, Tunisia 18:746 


medlar (Mespilus germanica), tree of the rose 
family (Rosaceae), closely allied to the genus 
Pyrus, in which it is sometimes included. A 
native of Europe from The Netherlands 
southward and of western Asia, it occurs in 
middle and southern England as a small, 
much-branched, deciduous, spinous tree. The 
medlar was known to the ancients. The fruit is 
globular but depressed above, with leafy, per- 


Medlar (Mespilus germanica) 


GR. Roberts 


sistent sepals, and contains stones of a hemi- 
spherical shape. It is not fit to eat until it be- 
gins to decay; then it takes on an agreeable 
acid and somewhat astringent flavour. Several 
varieties are known in cultivation. The fruit is 
gathered in November, on a dry day, and laid 
out upon shelves. It becomes fit for use in two 
or three weeks. 


Medlars, acronym (Medical Literature Anal- 
ysis and Retrieval System) for a computerized 
system for assembling and publishing /ndex 
Medicus, an extensive index of articles pub- 
lished in medical periodicals, and for making 
readily available the information contained in 
the articles indexed. 

‘information file organization systems 9:573c 
‘library automated systems. 10:873e 


Medny Island, one of the Commander (Ko- 
mandorski) Islands in the Bering Sea. 
54°45’ N, 167°35’ E 
-Bering Sea map 2:845 
Medny Vsadnik (written 1833; published 
1837), translated as THE BRONZE HORSEMAN, 
narrative poem by Pushkin. 
-Pushkin’s emotional and descriptive 

power 15:310f 


Medobory-Toltry Mountains, Moldavian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

48°10' N, 27°30’ E 

‘location and topography 12:301d 


Médoc 752 


Médoc, a wine-producing district, southwest- 
ern France, on the left bank of the Gironde 
Estuary, north of Bordeaux. An undulating 
plain extending for about 50 mi (80 km) to the 
Pointe (point) de Grave, it is renowned for its 
vineyards that for centuries have produced 
the best Bordeaux red wines. Some white 
wines are also produced in the area. The 
grapes are grown especially along a strip of 
gravelly soil between the estuary and the Bois 
(forest) des Landes, which separates it from 
the Bay of Biscay. The most famous vineyards 
include Chateau-Lafite, Chateau-Margaux, 
Chateau-Latour, and Chateau-Mouton-Roth- 
schild. 


Medracen, large mausoleum in North Africa 
thought to have been constructed in the 3rd 
or 4th century BC. 

-North African tomb architecture 13:146d 


medrese (Muslim school): see madrasah. 


medroxyprogesterone, in medicine, a drug 
used to prevent abnormal uterine bleeding 
and miscarriages. 

-endocrine disorder treatment 6:833b 


Medtner, Nikolay (1880-1951), Russian 
composer and pianist of German parentage. 
-Piano Concerto’s sonata structure 4:1073e 


medulla, in botany, the central core of vascu- 
lar plant stems (see pith). In algae, the fila- 
mentous medulla is the core of the thallus 
(simple plant body). In crustose lichens the 
medulla is the central layer composed of fun- 
gal filaments (hyphae). 

‘lichen symbiotic accommodations 10:884g 
-wool fibre cell structure 7:285b 


medulla, adrenal: see adrenal glands. 


medulla oblongata, part of the vertebrate 
brain that regulates heartbeat and respiration. 
The medulla, the enlarged anterior end of the 
spinal cord, is found at the base of the brain 
and has thick walls surrounding the fourth 
ventricle of the brain. A cluster of blood ves- 
sels on the thin roof of the ventricle secretes 
some of the cerebrospinal fluid. 
-embryonic origin and development 5:633g 
human 
‘autonomic nervous system 
relationships 12:1030b 
‘breathing regulation function 15:750h 
‘components and functions 12:999h; 
illus. 998 
-hearing mechanism relationship 5:1127e 
-physiological psychology 15:159d; illus. 
‘taste sense mechanism and nerve 
supply 16:552c 
respiratory system controls 15:760f 
-vertebrate nervous system 12:984f 


medullary cells, cells grouped as a core 
along the central axis of a mammalian hair. 
-mammalian hair structure 9:671h 


medullated nerve fibre, in anatomy, a nerve 
fibre naturally insulated by layers of fatty sub- 
stances (myelin). 

-impulse transmission mechanism 12:997b 


medulloblastoma, in medicine, a brain and 
spinal cord tumour composed of cells similar 
to those of the embryonic nervous system. 
-symptoms, incidence, and treatment 4:225b 


Medullosa (fossil): see seed fern. 
Medusa (Greek mythology): see Gorgon. 


medusa, in zoology, one of two principal 
body types occurring in adults of the inverte- 
brate animal phylum Cnidaria. It is the typi- 
cal form of the jellyfish (g.v.). The body is 
bell- or umbrella-shaped. Hanging downward 
from the centre is a stalklike structure, the 
manubrium, bearing the mouth at its tip. The 
mouth opens into the main body cavity, or en- 
teron, which connects with radial canals ex- 
tending to the outer rim of the bell. The 


Medusa stage of a jellyfish 


Tom McHugh—Photo Researchers 


medusa, a free-swimming form, moves by 
rhythmic muscular contractions of the bell, 
providing a slow propulsive action against the 
water. The other principal body type of the 
adult cnidarian is the polyp (q.v.), a stalked, 
sessile (attached) form. 

-cnidarian life cycle features 4:768e; illus. 
-hydraulic locomotion method 11:17d 

-life cycle stages in Obelia 15:678f 

-skeletal structures and movements 16:820b 


Medusagynaceae, family of the plant order 
Theales. 
-classification and general features 18:211d 


Medusandraceae, family of the plant order 
Santalales. 
-characteristics and classification 16:227c 


Medwall, Henry (fi. 1490), author, remem- 
bered for his Fulgens and Lucrece, the first 
known secular play in English. He was chap- 
lain to Cardinal John Morton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and rector of Balynghem in the 
English marches of Calais, in France. The first 
note of him is in Morton’s register at 
Lambeth, London, in 1490; in 1501 he seems 
to have been granted letters of protection al- 
lowing him to go abroad; a few months later 
he resigned and no later reference to him is 
known. 

His dramatic works were written for the en- 
tertainment of the Cardinal and his guests. A 
morality play, Nature, a good example of the 
allegorical type of early drama, displays Med- 
wall’s talent for realistic dialogue and his skill 
as a versifier. Fulgens and Lucrece tells of a 
Roman senator’s daughter, Lucrece, who has 
two suitors, one wellborn, rich, and idle, the 
other humble but virtuous. Each pleads his 
case and Lucrece decides in favour of the sec- 
ond, as the more truly “noble” of the two. 
There is also a comic subplot, in which the 
servants of the suitors are rivals for the fa- 
vours of Lucrece’s handmaid. 


Medway, River, southeastern England, ris- 
ing in the forest ridges of the Weald region 
and flowing 70 mi (110 km) to its North Sea 
mouth in the Thames at Sheerness in Kent. It 
makes a minor gap through the ridge south of 
Maidstone and a larger one through the 
North Downs between Maidstone and 
Rochester, where meanders abut against pa- 
per mills and cement works. The drowned 
lower portion 12 mi below Rochester forms a 
tidal estuary navigable by seagoing vessels 
drawing 24 ft. 

51°27’ N, 0°44’ E 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Mee, Arthur (1875-1943), English writer 
and editor. 

-children’s encyclopaedia distinctions 6:79la 


Meegeren, Hans van (1889-1947), Dutch 
painter who forged pictures attributed to the 
17th-century artist Jan Vermeer. 
- Vermeer forgery creation and 

revelation 2:9le 


Meekatharra, town, west central Western 
Australia. Founded in 1896, it became the 
centre of the Murchison goldfield, but with 
the exhaustion of gold, it became the focal 
point of a large pastoral region. Once the ter- 
minus of the Canning Stock Route and Mad- 
man’s (cattle) Track, Meekatharra, with rail 
links to the port of Geraldton (300 mi [480 
km] southwest) and Perth, now receives live- 
stock trucked down the Great Northern High- 
way from as far away as Broome (800 mi 
north). The town, site of a flying-doctor ser- 
vice and the first regular school of the air 
(public education by radio), is also a base for 
mineral prospecting in the region. The name 
Meekatharra derives from an Aboriginal term 
for “bad watering place.” Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
921. 

26°36’ S, 118°29' E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

Meeker, Nathan Cook (b. July 12, 1817, 
Euclid, Ohio—d. September 1879, White Riv- 
er Agency, now Meeker, Colo.), New York 
Tribune agricultural editor who, aided by 
Horace Greeley, founded the utopian Union 
Colony at Greeley, Colo, A wanderer from 
the age of 17, Meeker tried teaching and 
newspaper work and became interested in so- 
cialist experiments. As agricultural editor of 
Greeley’s New York Tribune (c. 1865), he 
studied the Oneida Community (a radical so- 
cial and religious group, near Oneida, N.Y.) 
and the Mormon farm cooperatives. In 
December 1869 he organized the Union Colo- 
ny, and in 1870 the first settlers, chosen for 
their moral and intellectual convictions, ar- 
rived at Greeley (named for the colony’s prin- 
cipal backer). Meeker lived there until 1878, 
when he became Indian agent at the White 
River Agency. There he tried to convert the 
Ute Indians from hunting and fishing to farm- 
ing and a settled life. Ute resentment against 
U.S. failure to fulfill treaty obligations turned 
to fury against Meeker the following year, 
when he plowed an irrigation ditch across the 
track where they exercised and raced their 
horses. Meeker requested military aid, but the 
Utes ambushed the troops hurrying to White 
River and killed Meeker and all other white 
men at the agency. 


Meekoceras, extinct genus of cephalopods 
(animals related to modern squid, octopus, 
and nautilus) found as fossils in Lower Trias- 
sic marine rocks (the Triassic Period began 
225,000,000 years ago and lasted 35,000,000 
years), Because of its narrow time range, 
Meekoceras is a good guide or index fossil. 


Meekoceras 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


The shell is a compressed spiral with a series 
of chambers the borders of which are united 
by a complex and distinctive sutural pattern 
of arches or lobes separated by intervening 
troughs. 


me’elaufola, Tongan group dance. 
-Polynesian dance performance 13:457c 
Meerane, town, Karl-Marx-Stadt Bezirk 
(district), southern East Germany, just north 


of Zwickau. First mentioned in 1174 as Mer, 
the seat of the manor of the same name, it was — 


= 


joined in the 15th century to the manor of 
Glauchau, a possession of the counts of 
Scho6nburg. It is in the centre of a large indus- 
trial region mainly devoted to the textile and 
engineering industries. Meerane also has fac- 
tories making steam boilers and vehicle bod- 
ies. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 25,000. 
50°51’ N, 12°28’ E 
‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
meerkat, also spelled mieRKAT, common 
name applied to the suricate (g.v.; Suricata 
suricatta) and frequently used for various 
mongoose (qg.v.) species, as Mungos mungo 
(striped mongoose), Cynictis penicillata (yel- 
low mongoose), and Paracynictis selousi 
(Selous’ mongoose). 
ARES life, traits, and heat regulation 3:934d; 
illus. 


Meersch, Jean-André Van: Der (b. Feb. 
10, 1734, Menen, in present Belgium—d. Sept. 
14, 1792, Dadizeele), military leader of the 
Belgian revolt against Austrian rule in 1789. 
Meersch joined the French Army in 1757 dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War and rose to lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1761. He later served in the 
Austrian Army and retired in 1779. 

In the. 1789 revolt, precipitated by Austrian 
attempts to replace traditional Belgian au- 
tonomy with centralized authority as well as 
by the revolutionary successes in neighbouring 
France, Meersch accepted (August 1789) the 
leadership of the forces of the Belgian rebel 
Jean-Francois Vonck. He defeated an Austri- 
an detachment at Turnhout on October 24, 
won further successes, and concluded an ar- 
mistice with the Austrian general Richard 
d’Alton in December. The hostility of Vonck’s 
rival Henri van der Noot resulted in 
Meersch’s arrest in April 1790. On the resto- 
ration of Austrian authority in December 
1790, he fled to France, but, later amnestied, 
he returned to Brussels and then retired to 
Dadizeele. 


meerschaum, Or SEPIOLITE, a fibrous clay 
mineral, hydrated magnesium silicate, which 
is Opaque white, gray, or cream in colour. 


Meerschaum from Turkey 


* BM. Shaub 


Meerschaum (German: ‘“‘sea-foam’’), very 
light and porous, derives its name from its oc- 
currence on the Black Sea, where it presents 
the appearance of foam; it is also called sepio- 
lite because it resembles the bones of the cutt- 
lefish Sepia. For chemical formula, structure, 
and physical properties, see table under clay 
minerals, 

Meerschaum’s chief use is for tobacco pipes. 
The most important commercial deposit is the 
plain of Eskisehir, Tur., where it is found as ir- 
regular nodules in alluvial deposits; it is an al- 
teration product of serpentine. When first ex- 
tracted, meerschaum is soft, but it hardens on 
drying. Meerschaum also occurs in France, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S. See 
also attapulgite. 

i -clay mineral structure and properties 4:703b; 
table : ai 
-ocean mineral geochemical 

development 13:480g 


Meerut, administrative headquarters, Mee- 
rut district and division, Uttar Pradesh state, 
northern India, northeast of Delhi, at the 
junction of several roads and rail lines. It is a 
trade centre for agricultural products and has 
a considerable amount of industry, including 
manufacturing, smelting, handicrafts, and 
milling of sugar, cotton, flour, and oilseeds. 
Meerut College (1892), Meerut University 
(1965), and two other colleges are located in 
the city, as are a 12th-century mausoleum and 
a number of old temples and mosques. Mee- 
rut is also an important army headquarters. 
The initial uprising of the 1857 Indian Mutiny 
occurred there. 

Meerut district, 2,324 sq mi (6,019 sq km) in 
area, lies between the Ganges and Yamuna 
(Jumna) rivers. It is a fertile region irrigated 
by the Upper Ganges and Eastern Yamuna 
canals; wheat, cotton, sugarcane, and other 
crops are grown. Ghaziabad and Modinagar 
are industrial centres, and Hapur is a wheat 
market. 

Meerut division, 9,228 sq mi (23,900 sq km) 
in area, consists of Meerut, Dehra Din, Saha- 
ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Bulandshahr dis- 
tricts. Pop. (1971 prelim.) town, 271,325; dis- 
trict, 3,363,649; division, 9,881,957. 

-map, India 9:278 


Meerwein, Hans (1879-1965), 

chemist. 

-carbonium ion in rearrangement 
reaction 3:86la 


Meetia (French Polynesia): see Mehetia. 


Meeting by the River, A (1967), novel by 
Christopher Isherwood. 
‘epistolary novel tradition 13:287a 


me’etu’upaki, Tongan paddle dance. 
-Polynesian dance performance 13:457c 


mefenamic acid, drug similar to aspirin in 
its analgesic, anti-inflammatory, and anti-py- 
retic activity but causing a higher incidence of 
side effects, the most important of which are 
possible renal damage and damage to the 
blood-forming elements. 

‘analgesic agents, action, and toxicity 1:719b 


Mefistofele, opera in prologue, four acts, 
and epilogue by the Italian composer and li- 
brettist Arrigo Boito. It is based on both parts 
of Goethe’s Faust. Although similar to 
Charles Gounod’s opera Faust, Boito’s work 
emphasizes the conflicts and turmoils of the 
characters and dwells on Goethe’s symbolism 
and philosophic concepts. It was first per- 
formed, with Boito conducting, at La Scala in 
Milan on March 5, 1868. 

‘shortcomings as drama 13:588b 


Mefou, département of Cameroon. 
‘area and population table 3:698 


Megabyzus (fi. early 5th century Bc), one of 
the greatest generals of the ancient Achae- 
menian Empire of Persia; he was the son of 
Zopyrus and the brother-in-law of King 
Xerxes I. Sent to quell an uprising in Babylon 
(482), Megabyzus quickly took and devas- 
tated the city, carrying off the huge gold stat- 
ue of Bel-Marduk. By melting down the stat- 
ue, he thus prevented any future Babylonian 
ruler from legitimizing his position, which was 
done by grasping the hands of the god’s image 
at the Babylonian Akitu (New Year) festival. 
He accompanied Xerxes on his invasion of 
Greece, but he later became one of the co- 
cpaeeratons in the assassination of Xerxes 

65). 

Under the new king, Artaxerxes I, Megaby- 
zus was appointed satrap (governor) of Syria 
and was sent with a large army to restore 
Achaemenian rule in Egypt. Successful, he 
promised safety to Inaros, the leader of the 
Egyptian revolt, who thus surrendered. But 
after his pledge to Inaros was broken through 
the intrigues of the queen mother, Amastris, 
Megabyzus returned to Syria. and rebelled. 
Although he and Artaxerxes became recon- 


German 


753 Megalensia 


ciled, he later offended the King on a hunting 
trip and was exiled to Cyrtae on the Persian 
Gulf. After five years he feigned leprosy and 
was allowed to return; through the interces- 
sion of the royal court, he and Artaxerxes 
became friends once more. 


Megachile: see bee. 


Megachiroptera, suborder of bats (g.v.) in 

the order Chiroptera, including Old World 

fruit bats and the flying foxes. See Pteropodi- 

dae. 

‘mammalian feeding adaptations 11:405g 

-traits, behaviour, and classification 4:429e; 
illus. 


Megacles (fi. 6th century Bc), member of the 
distinguished family the Alcmaeonids, was 
head of the Paralioi regional political group- 
ing from southern Attica and twice (c. 560 and 
c. 556) helped oust the tyrant of Athens Pei- 
sistratus. He was the grandfather of Pericles. 
-Peisistratus’ political opposition 

control 13:1110a 
-role against Peisistratus rule 8:342g 


megacolon, gross and abnormal enlargement 

of the large intestine. 

-biomedical models, table 1 5:866 

-digestive disorders and nerve impulses 5:801b 
Hirschsprung’s disease (congenital megacolon) 
-birth defects of the intestinal tract 2:1075b 
‘causation, symptoms, and treatment 4:223e 


Megadermatidae: see false vampire bat. 
Megaera (Greek mythology): see Erinyes. 


megafauna, general term for large animals, 
used in paleontology to describe some extinct 
large animals; also used occasionally to refer 
to soil animals such as earthworms and small 
vertebrates (e.g., moles, mice, hares, rabbits, 
gophers, snakes, and lizards). The food habits 
of soil megafauna vary; earthworms ingest 
both soil and organic matter, but most of the 
vertebrates feed on plant material, inverte- 
brates, and other small vertebrate animals. 
Megafauna are the principal agents of soil 
turnover and distribution; this movement 
loosens soil structure, improves aeration and 
drainage, and distributes soil micro-organ- 
isms. 


Megagaean realm, zoogeographic area con- 

sisting of the Holarctic, Ethiopian and Orien- 

tal regions. 

-constituent regions and characteristic 
organisms 2:1002b; illus. 1001 


Megahippus, genus of fossil horse of the or- 
der Perissodactyla. 
‘horse ancestry and evolution 14:87c 


megakaryocyte, very large cell in the bone 
marrow, which gives rise to blood platelets 
necessary to blood clotting when the cyto- 
plasm of older megakaryocytes fragments. 
Megakaryocytes are ultimately derived from 
mesenchymal tissue, passing through a he- 
mocytoblast stage (according to the mono- 
phyletic theory of blood-cell formation), as 
well as megakaryoblast and promegakaryo- 
cyte stages before maturity is reached. The 
cell has a large multilobed or ring-shaped nu- 
cleus, no nucleoli, and many granules in an 
abundant cytoplasm. 

‘animal tissue comparisons 18:450d 

-human platelet production 2:1120c 

vertebrate blood clotting mechanism 2:1124d 


megalecithal egg, egg contining large 

amounts of yolk concentrated at the vegetal 

pole, the early embryo being concentrated at 

the animal pole. 

-embryo development and yolk pattern 5:626c 
passim to 630g; illus. 


Megale Hellas (ancient Italian cities): see 
Magna Graecia. 


Megaleia rufus: see kangaroo. 
Megalensia, or MEGALESIA: see ludi publici. 


Megalildea 754 


Megali Idea, also called GREAT IDEA, term 
for 19th-century Greek nationalist vision of an 
expanded Greece. In its extreme form the 
view implied the conquest of Constantinople 
and non-Greek Balkan territories and the res- 
toration of the Byzantine Empire. 

‘territorial expansion goals 2:627a 


megalith (from Greek mega, “large,” and 
lithos, “‘stone’’), huge, often undressed stone 
used in various types of Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age monuments. The idea of megalith 
building appears to have been spread during 
the Late Neolithic Period by a seafaring peo- 
ple moving northward through Spain, up the 
coast of western Europe, and into Scan- 
dinavia. 

Although some aspects of the spread and de- 
velopment of megalithic monuments are still 
under debate, in Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean littoral the most ancient of the 
cyclopean stone tombs was probably the dol- 
men (qg.v.). The dolmen consisted of several 
upright supports and a flat roofing slab, all 
covered by a protective mound of earth that 


Megalith at Avebury stone circle, 
Wiltshire 
J. Allan Cash 


in most cases has weathered away. In north- 
ern and western Europe, two principal plans 
developed from the dolmen: one, the passage 
grave, was formed by the addition of a long 
stone-roofed entrance passage to the dolmen 
itself; and the other, the long cist or covered 
gallery grave, consisted of a long, rectangular 
burial chamber with no distinct passageway. 
Hybrid versions have also been discovered, 
for example, in the Hebrides. Many round 
and long barrows also were found to contain 
megalithic burial chambers. 

Another form of the megalithic monument 
was the menhir (from Breton men, ‘‘stone,” 
and hir, “‘long”), which may or may not occur 
in connection with a megalithic grave. Men- 
hirs were simple uprights, sometimes of great 
size, and were erected most frequently in west- 
ern Europe, especially Brittany. Often menhirs 
were placed together, forming circles, semicir- 
cles, or vast ellipses. Many were built in En- 
gland, the best known sites being Stonehenge 
and Avebury (gq.v.) in Wiltshire. 

Megalithic menhirs were also placed in sev- 
eral parallel rows, called alignements (q.v.). 
The best known of these are the Carnac, 
France, alignements, which include 2,935 
menhirs. The alignements were probably used 
for ritual processions, and often a circle or 
semicircle of megaliths stood at one.end. 


The conception underlying the building of 
megalithic monuments is still unknown, but 
all of the monuments share certain architec- 
tural and technical features, demonstrating 
that the disseminators of the megalith idea 
came to dominate the local populations of 
many areas. The carving of similar magical 
symbols on many of the monuments also 
shows an underlying unity of beliefs. Though 
their travels may have been prompted by eco- 
nomic motives, the megalith builders never- 
theless owed much of their success to the as- 
sumed magical power that accompanied their 
control of the cult. 

In most areas the megalith builders were su- 
perseded by the Beaker folk at the beginning 
of the Early Bronze Age. The newcomers, 
however, carried on the megalithic tradition 
by building round barrows for single burials, 
in contrast to the collective tombs of the Neo- 
lithic builders. 

‘ancient European arrangements and 
examples 6:1060f; table 1059 

‘burial customs and cults 14:985f 

‘Indian Iron Age sites 9:348b 

-Irish prehistoric burial practices 3:283c 

-menhir ritual sacrifice use 3:118la 

-Neolithic European tombs 17:707c; illus. 

-visual art history of Metal Age 19:278c; 
illus. 279 


Megalobatrachus japonicus: see salaman- 
der. 


megaloblastic anemia, any of a number of 
anemias (as pernicious anemia) in which 
megaloblasts are present in the circulating 
blood. 
-blood disease and vitamin Biz 

deficiency 2:1135e 
-protein deficiencies in children 11:1049c 


Megaloceros, also called IRISH ELK, extinct 
genus of giant elk commonly found as fossils 
in Pleistocene deposits in Europe and Asia 
(the Pleistocene Epoch began 2,500,000 years 
ago and ended 10,000 years ago). Megaloce- 
ros, about the size of the modern moose, had 
the largest antlers of any form of deer known; 
in some specimens, 4 metres (about 13 feet) 
across. The antlers differed from those of the 
modern elk; the main part was a massive sin- 
gle sheet from which arose a series of pointed 
projections, or tines. Several species of 
Megaloceros are known; those from Ireland 
and Denmark are the largest. It is possible 
that Megaloceros survived until the very end 
of the Pleistocene Epoch and, as isolated 
populations, perhaps even later in some areas. 
Evidence from the Black Sea region indicates 
it may have survived as late as 700 Bc or even 
500 Bc. 

-nonadaptive evolutionary mechanisms 7:16h 


megalomania, also called DELUSIONS OF 
GRANDEUR, condition of being possessed by 
the false belief that one is a famous person or 
has enormous power or wealth or other 
superlative qualities. It can be an element of 
various psychoses, such as paranoia or pare- 
sis. It is not necessarily a mania, in the sense 
of hyperactivity or a phase of manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. See also paranoid reactions. 
-psychosis and behaviour change in 
paresis 15:178d 


Megalomycteridae, family of deep-sea 
fishes of the order Lampridiformes. 
-classification of rare lampridiform 2:273e 


Megalonychidae, family of extinct ground 

sloths of the order Edentata. 

-evolution, taxonomy, and descendants 6:302c 
passim to 303b 


Megalopolis, Modern Greek MEGALOPOLIS, 
ancient and modern settlement, Arkadhia 
només (department), of the Peloponnese, 
Greece, just northwest of which lay an ancient 


‘city of the same name at. 1,400 ft (427 m) 


above sea level on the Akhillion plain. 
Spreading extensively on both banks of the 
Helisson (Elisson) River just above its junc- 


‘tion with the Alpheus (Alfids), the ancient 


community (the name means Large, or Great, 
City) was founded on a grandiose scale (371- 
368 Bc) by Epaminondas of Thebes as the seat 
of the Arcadian League and bastion for south 
Arcadian containment of Sparta. Megalopolis 
on the Helisson was populated by wholesale 
transfer of inhabitants from 40 local villages 
and by contingents from Tegéa, Mantineia, 
and other locations. Encompassed by strong 
walls, it reached about 5.5 mi (9 km) in cir- 
cumference; its territory, extending 24 mi (39 
km) northward, was the greatest of any city- 
state in Arcadia. Spartan attempts to take the 
city, weakened by failure of the Arcadian 
League, were foiled in 353 and 331—as well 
as after 234, when Megalopolis joined the 
Achaean League. In 223, however, Cleomenes 
III of Sparta plundered it, and, with the com- 
ing of Rome in 146, the city declined rapidly; 
in the 2nd century AD the Greek traveller Pau- 
sanias noted that it was a heap of ruins. Its 
only great men were the Achaean soldier- 
statesman Philopoemen (c. 252-182 Bc) and 
the historian Polybius (c. 200-after 118 Bc). 

Excavation by the British School at Athens 
in 1890-93 revealed municipal buildings north 
of the river that were grouped around a 
square agora; those to the south were the 
main federal buildings, the largest theatre in 
Greece, and its adjoining Thersilian, or assem- 
bly hall. Pop. (1971) 3,357. 
37°24’ N, 22°08’ E 

-Cleomenean War 8:383f; map 382 
-Epaminondas’ role in Arcadian 

founding 6:903b 

-Greek power resources 8:319d 

-map, Greece 8:314 

-stage scenery 17:53ld 


megalopolis (from the ancient Greek city of 
Megalopolis, meaning Great City), term 
proposed in 1961 by the French geographer 
Jean Gottmann (q.v.) to describe the almost 
continuous urban belt on the U.S. east coast 
reaching from southern New Hampshire to 
northern Virginia. The term came to be ap- 
plied generally to such vast metropolitan re- 
gions, developed by the gradual merging of a 
number of metropolises or metropolitan areas 
(defined as consisting of a central city and its 
suburbs and satellite cities) into a continuous 
urban system. Later in the 1960s the Greek 
architect and city planner Konstantinos Dox- 
iadis projected that in time the megalopolises 
themselves would grow together into a con- 
tinuous urban settlement, and he suggested 
the term Ecumenopolis (World City) to de- 
scribe this phenomenon. See also metropoli- 
tan area. Major ref. 18:1079d 
-American northeastern makeup 19:155e 
-Great Lakes urbanization 8:303f 
-U.S. area examples and 

characteristics 18:923b 


Megalopolis-Sebasteia (Turkey): see Sivas. 
Megalops (fish): see tarpon. 


Megaloptera, order of insects, including the 

alderfly and dobsonfly (qq.v.). 

-neuropteran classification and description 
12:1067g; illus. 1068 

-ordinal classification and traits 9:621a 


Megalopygidae, family of flannel moths of 
the order Lepidoptera. 
-classification and general features 10:828f 


Meganthropus, genus of fossil hominid of 
Early Pleistocene age from Asia and Africa. 
Meganthropus palaeojavanicus is known from 
three mandibles with some teeth recovered 
(1939 and 1952) from the black clay and over- 
lying earths at Sangiran, Java, in the same site 
where Java man (q.v.) was found. Megan- 
thropus africanus consists of a palate fragment 
found in 1939 and more recent finds near 
Lake Eyasi, Tanzania, Another fossil, Pith- 
ecanthropus dubius, is sometimes classified as — 
Meganthropus. The relationship of this fossil 
to other primates is disputed: the early finds 
in Java were attributed by. some students 


to an early form of man similar to Homo erec- 
tus. Others, including Franz Weidenreich, 
postulated a human evolutionary sequence 
from giant forms to modern reduced forms; 
Meganthropus was a giant ancestor. Work 
with the australopithecines has shown that 
early hominids were smaller than living man. 
Recent thought attributes Meganthropus to 
the australopithecines; the presence of very 
small front teeth, accompanied by large cheek 
teeth, has led some observers to class Megan- 
thropus with Australopithecus robustus (also 
called Paranthropus robustus). That Megan- 
thropus apparently coexisted with Homo erec- 
tus lends support to this theory. 
-australopithecine fossil discovery 
table 2:437 
-geological stratum and taxonomy 11:424a 


Mégantic, also known as LAC-MEGANTIC, 
town, Cantons de-l’Est (Eastern Townships) 
region, southern Quebec province, Canada, 
on the north shore of Lake Megantic, at the 
point where it drains into the Riviére (river) de 
la Chaudiére. Settled in the late 19th century 
on the site of an Indian village 50 mi (80 km) 
east of Sherbrooke, it was originally called 
Morinville before being given its present 
name, an Abnaki Indian word. The town is a 
rail terminal and resort, as well as a lumber- 
ing, agricultural, and dairying centre. Indus- 
tries include lumber and pulp milling, wood- 
working, and butter and cheese processing. 
Inc. 1912. Pop. (1976) 6,457. 

45°36’ N, 70°53’ W 

megapode, also called MOUND BUILDER, or 
INCUBATOR BIRD, any of 12 species of Aus- 
tralasian chicken-like birds that bury their 
eggs to hatch them. Megapodes constitute the 
family Megapodiidae (order Galliformes). 
Most species rely on fermenting plant matter 
to produce heat for incubation, but some use 
solar heat and others the heat produced by 
volcanic action. 

Megapodes are of three kinds: scrub fowl, or 
jungle fowl (qg.v.; a name better reserved for 
another bird); brush turkeys (not true tur- 
keys); and mallee fowl, or lowan (Leipoa ocel- 


Mallee fowl (Leipoa ocel/ata) 
Painting by Murrell Butler 


lata), of mallee, or scrub, vegetation in south- 
ern interior Australia. Mallee fowl, the best 
known of the group, is a 65-centimetre (25'4- 
inch) bird with white-spotted, light-brown 
plumage. The male builds the mound, which 
may require 11 months. The result is a low 
mound, about 1 metre (over 3 feet) in the 
ground and up to 4% m (15 ft) across, consist- 
ing of leaves and twigs, which are soaked with 
rain and then covered with 4% m (about 1% ft) 
of sandy soil. When the heat of fermentation 
reaches 33° C (91° F), the female lays the first 
of about 35 in a central chamber. There- 
after, the e maintains a mound tempera- 
ture “atbhahingly close to 33° C even in the 
face ef daily and seasonal weather varia- 


tions. The eggs hatch in seven weeks, and the 
hatchlings dig upward through the mound 
and run off on their own. 

-microclimatic control of mound’s heat 12;121b 
-temperature control and egg hatching 18:33la 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 7:854a 


Megaptera novaeangliae, sometimes called 
MEGAPTERA NODOSA: see humpback whale. 


Megara, Modern Greek ME&GARA, ancient 
and modern settlement on the Saronikés K6l- 
pos (gulf) divided between Attica and Corinth 
nomoi (departments), Greece. Modern Mega- 
ra sits in the White plain on the southern 
slopes of two hills that served as the acropo- 
lises (citadels) of the ancient town. 

The early inhabitants were annihilated dur- 
ing the Dorian Invasion (c. 1100-c. 1000 Bc). 
In the 8th century sc, Megarian commercial 
colonies were established on the eastern coast 
of Sicily—Megara Hyblaea, c. 728—and the 
southwestern coast of Sicily—Selinus, c. 628. 
Megara also colonized northward and east- 
ward on the Bosporus River and Sea of Mar- 
mara at Chalcedon (675) and Byzantium 
(658), the last the most significant in later his- 
tory. The chief colonies, however, were As- 
tacus and Heraclea in Bithynia in northwest- 
ern Asia Minor and a second Heraclea in the 
Crimea. 

The history of Megara after 630 Bc is largely 
that of its losing conflict with its powerful 
neighbour, Athens, to which it lost the island 
of Salamis c. 570. Forced to accept Athenian 
defensive assistance after 461, it revolted in 
446 and in 432 suffered an Athenian trade em- 
bargo throughout its empire. Though its sur- 
rounding territory was subjugated by Athens 
during the Peloponnesian War (431-404 sc), 
the citadel itself did not fall. In the 4th cen- 
tury Bc Megara recovered some of its prosper- 
ity but remained politically insignificant. The 
city survived the Roman period, but in the 
2nd century AD the Greek traveller Pausanias 
noted that Megarians were the only people 
whom the emperor Hadrian (117-138) could 
not make thrive. Although it continued as a 
prominent place for several more centuries, in 
1500 it was depopulated by the Venetians. 
Megara was the birthplace of the Sophist 
philosopher Eucleides (c. 450-c. 380 Bc), who 
founded the Megarian school of philosophy, 
which influenced Stoic thought. Pop. (1971) 
17,294, 
38°01’ N, 23°21’ E 
- Athens’ aggressions in Peloponnesian 

War 14:20e 
-map, Greece 8:314 
Peisistratus’ first power seizure 13:1110a 
-Pericles’ strategic recognition 14:68a 
‘relations with Athens 8:348d; map 326 
-role in Peloponnesian Wars 8:357a 


Megara Hyblaea, ancient city on the east- 
ern coast of Sicily, 12 miles north-northwest 
of Syracuse, founded about 728 Bc by Megari- 
an colonists. In 628 it established a coiony at 
Selinus, but by 483 it was destroyed by the 
Syracusan leader Gelon (qg.v.). The city had a 
brief independent existence in the 4th century 
BC, when it issued coinage, but it is heard of 
mainly as a fortified place. 

Excavations begun in 1891 revealed part of 
the town wall, an extensive cemetery, and a 
deposit of votive objects from a temple built 
over the ditch enclosing a Late Neolithic vil- 
lage of the Stentinello period. Part of the in- 
habited area was uncovered in post-1949 digs, 
throwing much light on the earliest years of 
the city. 

«settlement, growth, and importance 8:330g 


Megarhyssa (insect genus): see ichneumon. 


Megarian bowl, in Greek pottery (Hellenis- 
tic period), class of hemispherical bowls made 
from molds, with relief decoration in imitation 
of metal bowls. 

-Hellenistic pottery forms 14:900d 


Megarian school, philosophical school 
founded in Greece at the beginning of the 4th 
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century Bc by Eucleides of Megara (not to be 
confused with the mathematician Euclid). It is 
noted more for its criticism of Aristotle and its 
influence upon Stoic logic than for any posi- 
tive assertions. Although Eucleides was a 
pupil of Socrates and the author of Socratic 
dialogues, only imperfect glimpses of his 
thought survive. He is said to have held that 
“the good is one, though it is called by many 
names, sometimes wisdom, sometimes God, 
and sometimes reason”; and that ‘the con- 
trary to the good has no reality.” These state- 
ments suggest an Eleatic influence (from a 
school that stressed the static One) from 
Parmenides and Zeno, over and above the 
predominant influence of Socrates. 

Whereas the Eleatics hoped to proclaim a 
view of reality and used their dialectic to shat- 
ter the objections of opponents, the Megari- 
ans, at least while under Eucleides, had an 
ethical and educational purpose; and it was in 
this spirit that they defended the unity of 
goodness. They were, nevertheless, men of 
theory as compared with other self-styled fol- 
lowers of Socrates, such as the Cyrenaics and 
Cynics. The Megarians consciously cultivated 
dialectical skills, and it was the Socratic meth- 
od of questions and answers, rather than any 
positive doctrine, that linked them together. 
After Eucleides’ death (c. 380 Bc), practical 
and dialectical interests diminished, and one 
wing of the school propounded and studied 
paradoxes in the manner of Zeno and other- 
wise advanced toward an independent treat- 
ment of logic. 

Among Eucleides’ successors were Polyxenus 
and Bryson, the former of whom propounded 
the “third man” objection to Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas. Eubulides of Miletus (g.v.) took the 
lead in Megarian criticism of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of categories, his definition of (and belief 
in) movement, and his concept of potentiality. 
(For Megarians, only what is now actual is 
possible.) Some passages in Aristotle’s writ- 
ings are probably retorts to Megarian criti- 
cism. Although the chronology is obscure, 
Aristotle should receive the credit for making 
the first theoretical study of the forms of infer- 
ence; but whereas Aristotelian logic was ap- 
plicable to predicates (noun expressions) or 
classes, the Megarians specialized in a com- 
plementary branch of logic, that of whole 
propositions. It was the Stoic Chrysippus who 
completed this work, but his debt to Megari- 
an predecessors was considerable. 

Other Megarians were Diodorus Cronus and 
Stilpon, a representative of the older tradition 
inasmuch as he subordinated dialectic to a 
moral purpose. He taught the Stoic Zeno of 
Citium, and Menedemus, leader of the Eretri- 
an school. The Megarian school died out at 
the beginning of the 3rd century Bc. 

-logic history from antiquity 11:59h 
-Stoicism in the Hellenistic Age 17:699a 
-temporal logic origin and 

development 11:35d 


Megaride, Isola di, or MEGARUS ISLAND, 
Naples. 
‘building history since Lucullus 12:829c 


megaron, word used by Homer to mean a 
large hall but defined more specifically by 
modern archaeology as an architectural form 
consisting of an open porch, a vestibule, and a 
large hall with a central hearth and a throne. 
The megaron was found in all Mycenaean pal- 
aces and was also built as part of houses. It 
seemingly originated in the Near East, attain- 
ing a peculiarly Aegean aspect because of its 
open porch, usually supported by columns. 
Early Grecian architecture used the megaron, 
and it also became an important element in 
the classical temple. 

A typical megaron plan is that of the palace 
of Nestor at Pylos, where the large main unit 
apparently served as royal living quarters. It 
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faced onto the usual courtyard, which was en- 
tered through a decorative gateway with flut- 
ed columns on either side. The entrance 
porch, vestibule, and great hall, or throne 
room, comprising the megaron plan, had 
floors and walls of painted plaster. The cen- 
tral hearth was surrounded by wooden col- 
umns that supported a balcony. A throne 
flanked by painted griffins probably stood 
against the right wall. 

- Anatolian architecture of Bronze Age 19:266d 
-Mycenaean palace architecture 19:276f 


megasporangium, in botany, a spore-pro- 
ducing body on a plant, bearing large spores 
called megaspores. See also nucellus. 
‘angiosperm ovule morphology 1:880g 
-club moss developmental features 11:206g; 
illus. 207 
-gymnosperm reproduction features 8:521d 
-plant reproductive system 
comparisons 15:719f 


megaspore, in botany, the larger of two 
kinds of reproductive cells produced through 
meiosis (reduction division) in certain vascular 
plants (heterosporous plants). The spore de- 
velops into a female gametophyte, which is 
the embryo sac in seed plants. 
-angiosperm reproductive organs 1:876h; 
illus. 878 
-lycopsid life cycle patterns 11:206g; illus. 207 
-plant reproductive system comparisons 
15:719e; illus. 723 
-spore evolution and stratigraphy 14:739e 


megasporophyll, in botany, a modified plant 
leaf on which megasporangia (structures pro- 
ducing megaspores) are formed. The carpel, 
that portion of a flowering plant that encloses 
the ovules, or potential seeds, is an example. 
-angiosperm life cycle, illus. 2 1:878 

-seed development of gymnosperms 16:481b 


megass (natural fibre): see bagasse. 


Megasthenes (c. 350-c. 290 Bc), ancient 
Greek historian and diplomat, author of an 
account of India, the Indika, in four books. 
An Ionian, he was sent by the Hellenistic king 
Seleucus I on embassies to the Indian king 
Candragupta Maurya. Though credulous and 
inaccurate, he gave the most complete ac- 
count of India then known to the Greek 
world. 

-chronology of Indian history 4:574b 

-early records of Ganges River 7:881d 

-Indian agriculture description 1:329h 
-observations in Mauryan India 9:350f 
-Pataliputra’s location and plan 13:1076b 


Megateuthis, genus of the class Ceph- 
alopoda, phylum Mollusca. 
- Jurassic size and Coleoidea evolution 10:358g 


Megatheriidae, family of extinct ground 

sloths of the order Edentata. 

-evolution, taxonomy, and descendants 6:302b 
passim to 303b 


Megatherium, largest of the ground sloths, 
an extinct group of edentate mammals that 
underwent a highly successful evolutionary 
radiation in Cenozoic time (the last 65,- 
000,000 years of Earth history) in South 
America. The size of these animals approx- 
imated that of a modern elephant, and they 
were equipped with large claws and teeth; the 
latter were confined to the sides of the jaw, as 
the animal was a plant eater that fed largely 
on the leaves of trees and bushes. Ground 
sloths appeared briefly in North America dur- 
ing Pleistocene time (from 2,500,000 to 10,000 
years ago), when a land connection was estab- 
lished between the continents. 

-Edentata evolution 6:302c; illus. 

-era and size 7:574b 


Megathymidae, family of giant skipper but- 
terflies of the order Lepidoptera. 
-classification and general features 10:830c 


Mége-Mouries, 
French chemist. 
-margarine development 13:523d 


Meghadita (c. ap 400), English translation 
THE CLOUD MESSENGER (1964), poem by the In- 
dian poet Kalidasa. 

‘poetic setting and style 10:376a 

-theme, style, and influence 17:136e 


Meghalaya 11:858, state of northeastern 
India bounded on the south and west by Ban- 
gladesh and on the north and east by Assam, 
from which it was detached in 1972. It has an 
area of 8,666 sq mi (22,445 sq km) and occu- 
pies a mountainous plateau consisting of the 
Garo Hills and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Its 
capital is Shillong, which is also the tempo- 
rary capital of Assam. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
983,336. 

The text article covers Meghalaya’s history, 
physical geography, population, administra- 
tion, social conditions, economy, transport 
and communications, and cultural life. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 

-area and population table 9:288 


Méghanadavadh (1861), poem by the Ben- 
gali poet Michael Madhusudan Datta. 
-iconoclastic theme 17:147e 


Meghna River, major watercourse of the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta, in Bangladesh. 
The name is properly applied to a channel of 
the Old Brahmaputra downstream from Bhai- 
rab Bazar, after it has received the Surma (Ba- 
rak) River. Flowing almost due south, the 
Meghna receives the combined waters of the 
Padma (Ganges) and Jamuna (Brahmaputra) 
rivers near Chandpur and forms the boundary 
between Dacca and Chittagong divisions. Af- 
ter a course of about 164 mi (264 km) it enters 
the Bay of Bengal by four principal mouths— 
the Tetulia, Shahbazpur, Hatia, and Bamni. 
Major tributaries are the Dhaleswari, Gumti, 
and Fenny. A river of great depth and veloci- 
ty, the Meghna is sometimes split up into sev- 
eral channels and sandbanks of its own forma- 
tion. It is navigable, but dangerous, all year. 
At spring tide the sea rushes upriver in a sin- 
gle, 20-ft (6-m) wave. 

22°50’ N, 90°50’ E 

-Bangladesh river systems 2:687h 
-Brahmaputra River system 3:104g; map 105 
-Ganges River delta channels 7:879f; map 880 
-map, Bangladesh 2:688 


Megiddo, modern TEL MEGIDDO, ancient 
town of Palestine, overlooking the Plain of Es- 
draelon (Valley of Jezreel) in modern Israel. 
Its strategic location at the crossing of two 
military and trade routes gave the city great 
importance. Armageddon (qg.v.) means “Hill 
of Megiddo.” 


Hippolyte (1817-80), 


Remains of the stables at Megiddo 
By courtesy of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


Excavations by German archaeologists of 
the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft (1903-05) and 
by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago (1925-39) have shown that the first 
town was built in the early 4th millennium Bc. 
It was captured by the Egyptian king Thut- 
mose III (c. 1468). 

Megiddo was taken by the Israelites some 
time after their conquest of Canaan. King 
Solomon rebuilt the city as a military centre; 


an estimated 450 horses could be stabled 
there, illustrating the extent of both Solo- 
mon’s chariotry and his horse trading. The 
last traceable remains at Megiddo are from 
about 450. Nearly. 400 Phoenician ivories were 
found, showing influences from various cul- 
ture areas of the Near East. 
-Bronze Age urban culture 17:932f; map 928 
-Egyptian—Kadesh battle consequences 6:472f 
garrison size in Solomon’s time 16:1044g 
-military architecture and ivory 

carving 19:265d 


Megiddo, Battle of (Sept. 19, 1918), British 
victory over the Turks in Palestine during 
World War I. 

-Allenby’s Turkish campaign 19:964b 


Megillat ha-megalle, (Hebrew: “Scroll of 
the Revealer’), 12th-century work by 
Abraham bar Hiyya Savasorda. 

-philosophy and view of Jewish history 10:211b 


Megillat ta‘anit (Hebrew: “Scroll of Fast- 
ing”), Ist-century Jewish text on chronology. 
-chronology of Jewish history 4:578b 


Megillot (Hebrew: “Scrolls”), in the Hebrew 
Bible, five sacred books of the Hagiographa 
(see Ketuvim) in scroll form that are read in 
the synagogue on certain festivals: the Song of 
Solomon (Song of Songs) is read on the 


Scroll of Esther in a silver case embossed with 
vignettes showing scenes from the story of Esther, 
German, 17th century; in the Jewish Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Jewish Museum, London; photograph, A.C. Cooper 


sabbath of Passover week, the Book of Ruth 
on Shavuot (Feast of Weeks), Lamentations 
of Jeremiah on Av 9 (Tisha be-Av), Ec- 
clesiastes on the sabbath of the week of Suk- 
kot, and the Book of Esther on Purim. The 
reading of Esther on Purim is prescribed in the 
Mishna; other readings were introduced in 
post-Talmudic days. Major ref. 2:927d 
-content sequence evolution 2:922f 


Megiste (Greece): see Kastelldrizon. — 


Megleno-Romanian, nearly extinct dialect 

of Romanian, from Macedonia. See Romani- 

an language. 

-location and number of speakers 15:1026h; 
map 


Megrelian language (Georgian S.S.R.): see 
Mingrelian language. = 


megye (plural megyék), the Hungarian word 
for “county.” In contemporary Hungary, the 
megye is one of the three first-order civil divi- 
sions, the other two being the capital city and 
county-ranked cities. 

-Hungarian administrative system 9:30h 


Mehabad (Iran): see Mahabad. 


———— 


Mehedinti, administrative district (judet), 
Romania. 
-area and population, table 1 15:1051 


Mehelya: see file snake. 


Meher Baba, often called the siLENT MES- 
SIAH, Originally MERWAN SHEHERIARIJI IRANI (b. 
Feb. 25, 1894, Poona, India—d. Jan. 31, 
1969, near Ahmadnagar), religious leader in 
western India with a sizable following both in 
that country and abroad. During the last 44 
years of his life he observed silence, com- 
municating with his disciples and others by 
means of an alphabet board or a highly devel- 
oped system of gestures, 

Meher Baba (Compassionate Father, from 
meher, a childhood name meaning “mercy,” 
and baba, “‘father”) was born into a Zoroas- 
trian family in Poona, where he attended Dec- 
can College. When he was 19, he met Hazrat 
Babajan, an aged Muslim woman, the first of 
five “Perfect Masters” (spiritually enlightened 
or ““God-realized” persons) who for the next 
seven years were credited with bringing about 
his spiritual awareness. Meher Baba referred 
to himself as an avatdra, a Hindu term mean- 
ing incarnation of God in a human appear- 
ance on earth. He placed himself in a line of 
avataras that included for him such universal 
religious figures as the Hindu god Krsna 
(Krishna), Gautama Buddha, Muhammad, 
and Jesus and declared that all the major reli- 
gions of the world were stages on the path 
Nae unity with Infinite Consciousness, or 

od. 

Located near Ahmadnagar, Meher Baba’s 
headquarters came to be known as Mehera- 
bad. From 1931 he made several visits to 
Europe and the United States; his warnings 
against the use of psychedelic drugs brought 
him to public attention in the 1960s. He did 
not found any sect or proclaim any special 
dogma but attracted followers of every faith 
and social class with a message that empha- 
sized love and compassion for others, the 
elimination of the selfish ego, and the possibil- 
ity common to all men of realizing God within 
themselves. His followers do not form any or- 
ganization but gather informally for discus- 
sion and expressions of devotion, such as mu- 
sic. His books (dictated on his alphabet board 
or interpreted by his disciples from his gesture 
language) include Discourses (5 vol., 1938-43) 
and God Speaks: The Theme of Creation and 
Its Purpose (1955). 


Mekhetia, also spelled meETIA or MAITEA, is- 
land, Windward Group (iles du Vent) of the 
Society Islands, French Polynesia, in the cen- 
tral South Pacific. Compared with Tahiti (60 
mi [100 km] northwest), Mehetia is geological- 
ly a younger volcanic cone. It was discovered 
(1797) by a British naval officer, Samuel Wal- 
lis, who named it Osnabruck. With an area of 
600 ac (240 ha), the island is uninhabited and 
rises to 1,427 ft (435 m). It has no fringing cor- 


al reef. 
17°52’ S, 148°03’ W 
Mehl, Roger (1912- 


gian. 
-Christian intention in philosophy 4:555c 


Mehmed I, also called CELEBI SULTAN 
MEHMED (d. May 26, 1421, Edirne, Tur.), Ot- 
toman sultan who reunified the dismembered 
Ottoman territories following the defeat of 
Ankara (1402), He ruled in Anatolia and, af- 
ter 1413, in the Balkans as well. 

Timur (Tamerlane), victorious over the Ot- 
toman sultan Bayezid I at Ankara, restored to 
the Turkmen their principalities that had been 
annexed by the Ottomans and divided the re- 
maining Ottoman territory among three of 
Bayezid’s sons. Thus Mehmed ruled in Am- 
asya, Isa in Bursa, and Siileyman in Rumelia 
(Balkan lands under Ottoman control). 
Mehmed defeated isa and seized Bursa (1404- 
05), then sent another brother, Misa, against 


), French theolo- 


Siileyman. Misa was victorious over Siiley- 


man (1410) but then declared himself sultan in 


q Edirne and undertook the reconquest of the 


Mehmed |, miniature from a 16th-century 
manuscript illustrating the dynasty; in the 
Istanbul University Library (Ms. Yildiz 
2653 / 261) 


By courtesy of Istanbul University Library 


Ottoman territories in Rumelia. Mehmed, as- 
sisted by the Byzantine emperor Manuel II 
Palaeologus, defeated Misa in 1413 at 
Camurlu (in Serbia) and declared himself sul- 
tan in both Anatolia and Rumelia, with his 
capital at Edirne. 

During his reign Mehmed pursued a policy 
of relative restraint in the Balkans, although 
he reduced Walachia to vassal status (1416), 
made territorial gains in Albania (1417), and 
conducted raids into Hungary. In Anatolia he 
re-established Ottoman control over much of 
the western provinces and reduced the Kara- 
man principality (in Konya) to submission. He 
was successful in crushing a socio-religious re- 
volt (1416) inspired by Bedreddin, who had 
been chief judge under Misa. Mehmed also 
overcame a threat from a pretender, who 
claimed to be his brother, Mustafa. 

-alliance with Byzantium 3:570f 
-Islam and Ottoman power 9:934e 
“succession settlement and Balkan 

policy 13:773d 


Mehmed II 11:859, called FatiH, or THE 
CONQUEROR (b. March 30, 1432, Adrianople, 
now Edirne, Tur.—d. May 3, 1481, Hunkar- 
cayirl), Ottoman sultan from 1444 to 1446 
and from 1451 to 1481, was a great military 
leader; he captured Constantinople and con- 
quered the territories in Anatolia and the Bal- 
kans that comprised the Ottoman empire’s 
heartland for the next four centuries. 
Abstract of text biography. Mehmed’s first 
reign was cut short when his father, Murad II, 
came out of retirement. Mehmed ascended 
the throne again in 1451; his first great ac- 
complishment was the capture in 1453 of the 
Byzantine city of Constantinople, which he 
made his capital under the name Istanbul. 


Next he secured his control of Anatolia in - 


1473; numerous other campaigns were con- 
ducted as well, in the Balkans, central 
Europe, the Crimea, and southern Italy. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Balkan Peninsula subjugation 2:620h 
-fall of Constantinople 3:570a 
-Hunyadi’s victory at Belgrade 9:54g 
-Islam and Ottoman power 9:934e 
‘Istanbul conquest by Turks 9:1070f 
‘territorial expansion and 

administration 13:774a passim to 777b 


Mehmed III (b. 1566, Manisa, Tur.—d. Dec. 
22, 1603, Constantinople, now Istanbul), Ot- 
toman sultan in 1595-1603 whose reign saw a 
long and arduous conflict with Austria and 
serious revolts in Anatolia. 

At the outset of Mehmed’s reign, the war 
against Austria, already in progress for two 
years, was accelerated by an alliance between 
Austria and the Danubian principalities of 
Moldavia, Transylvania, and Walachia. Fol- 
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lowing the Ottoman loss of Gran (Esztergom, 
Hung.) in 1595 to the Christian allies, 
Mehmed himself participated in the campaign 
of 1596, which saw the Ottoman conquest of 
Erlau (Eger) and victory at Hachova (Mezé- 
Kersztes). In 1601, following a continuous 
war of sieges, the Ottomans took the fortress 
of Kanizsa. 

Meanwhile, in Anatolia, the decline of Otto- 
man institutions, particularly the land-tenure 
system, resulted in extensive revolts by the 
sipahis (cavalry based on quasi-feudal land 
units) and by the peasants, who were op- 
pressed by taxes. While the Ottoman govern- 
ment struggled to suppress these revolts, war 
with Iran broke out in 1603. 


Mehmed IV, surnamed avci, meaning Hunt- 
er (b. Jan. 2, 1642, Istanbul—d. Jan. 6, 1693, 
Edirne, Tur.), Ottoman sultan whose reign 
(1648-87) was marked first by administrative 
and financial decay and later by a period of 
revival under the able Ko6priilii viziers. 
Mehmed IV, however, devoted himself to 
hunting rather than to affairs of state. 

_Mehmed succeeded his mentally ill father, 
Ibrahim, at the age of six. Power was exer- 
cised by factions led by his grandmother and 
mother while the chiefs of the Janissary corps 
dominated the state administration. During 
this period revolts broke out in Istanbul and 
Anatolia, and a series of grand viziers sought 
in vain to solve the empire’s financial crisis. 
The emergence of the K6priiliis as grand vi- 
ziers offered temporary domestic relief and 
ushered in a period of victories against Venice 
in the Mediterranean and against Austria and 
Poland in the Balkans. 

Mehmed IV participated in the military cam- 
paigns against Austria (1663) and Poland 
(1672); his primary interest, however, re- 
mained the pursuit of new hunting grounds. 
He opposed his grand vizier Merzifonlu Kara 
Mustafa Pasa’s grandiose scheme to conquer 
Vienna but was unable to prevent him from 
entering into a disastrous war with Austria. 
The subsequent Ottoman defeats led to 
Mehmed’s deposition (Nov. 7, 1687). He 
spent the last three years of his life in retire- 
ment in Edirne. 

-social and economic reforms 13:782g 


Mehmed V (b. MEHMED RESAD, Nov. 2, 1844, 
Istanbul—d. July 3, 1918, Istanbul), Ottoman 
sultan from 1909 to 1918, whose reign was 
marked by the absolute rule of the Committee 
of Union and Progress and by Turkey’s defeat 
in World War I. 

After having lived in seclusion most of his 
life, Mehmed Resad became sultan after his 
brother Abdiilhamid II was forced to abdi- 
cate. A kind and gentle man, educated in tra- 
ditional Islamic subjects and Persian litera- 
ture, he showed a keen interest in Ottoman 
and Islamic history; nevertheless, he lacked 
the ability to govern. Attempting to rule as a 
constitutional monarch, he surrendered all au- 
thority to the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the liberal-nationalist organization 
of the Young Turk movement. 


Mehmed V 
EB Inc. 
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On the advice of the committee, the Sultan 
went on a goodwill tour of Thrace and AlI- 
bania (1911). In the two Balkan Wars during 
1912-13, however, the Ottomans lost almost 
all their European possessions, and, in the war 
with Italy (1911-12), Tripoli was lost. Al- 

_ though Mehmed was opposed, the Ottoman 
Empire entered World War I on the side of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and, as ca- 
liph, he declared holy war and invited all 
Muslims, especially those under the rule of 
the Allies, to rally to the support of Otto- 
mans. By the time of Mehmed’s death, most 
of the empire had fallen to the Allies, and six 
months later Istanbul was under military oc- 
cupation. 

“succession and puppet reign 13:789c 


Mehmed VI (b. MEHMED VAHIDEDDIN, Jan. 
14, 1861—d. May 16, 1926, San Remo, Italy), 
the last sultan of the ‘Ottoman Empire, whose 
forced abdication and exile in 1922 prepared 
the way for the emergence of the Turkish 
Republic under the leadership of Mustafa Ke- 
mal Atatiirk within a year. 

Clever and perceptive, Mehmed VI became 
sultan July 4, 1918, and attempted to follow 
the example of his elder brother Abdiilhamid 
II (reigned 1876-1909) by taking over person- 
al control of the government. After the Ar- 
mistice of Mudros (Oct. 30, 1918) and the es- 
tablishment of the Allied military administra- 
tion in Istanbul on Dec. 8, 1918, the national- 
ist-liberal Committee of Union and Progress 
had collapsed, and its leaders had fled abroad. 
The Sultan, opposed to all nationalist ideolo- 
gies and anxious to perpetuate the Ottoman 
dynasty, acceded to the demands of the Allies. 
On December 21 he dissolved parliament and 
undertook to crush the nationalists. 


Mehmed VI, portrait by an unknown artist 


By courtesy of the Topkapi Saray Muzesi Mudurlugy, Istanbul 


The nationalists, however, who were orga- 
nizing in Anatolia under the leadership of 
Mustafa Kemal, sought the Sultan’s support 
in their struggle for territorial integrity and na- 
tional independence. After negotiations, the 
Sultan agreed to elections, which were held 
late in 1919, and the nationalists won a 
majority in the new parliament. The Allies, 
alarmed at the prospect of Turkish unity, ex- 
tended the occupied area in Istanbul and ar- 
rested and exiled the nationalists. 

The Sultan dissolved the parliament (April 
11, 1920), and the nationalists set up a provi- 
sional government in Ankara. Mehmed’s sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Sévres (Aug. 10, 1920), 
however, reduced the empire to little but Tur- 
key itself and served to strengthen the nation- 
alist cause. After their defeat of the Greeks, 
the nationalists were in solid control of Tur- 
key. The Grand National Assembly on Nov. 
1, 1922, abolished the sultanate, Sixteen days 
later Mehmed VI boarded a British warship 
and fled to Malta. His later attempts to install 
himself as caliph in the Hejaz failed. 
-Ottoman sultanate abolition 13:790f 
‘sultanate abolition by Nationalists 9:1071c 


Mehmed Aga, also spelled MEHMED AGHA 
(fl. late 16th century and early 17th century, 
Turkey), an architect whose masterpiece is the 
Sultan Ahmed Cami (Blue Mosque) in Istan- 
bul. 

Mehmed went to Istanbul in 1567 and began 
the study of music but later switched to archi- 
tecture. He became a pupil of Sinan, Turkey’s 
greatest architect. In 1606 Mehmed Aga was 
named royal architect to the Ottoman court. 


Mosque of Ahmed | (Sultan Ahmed Cami, or Blue 
Mosque), Istanbul, by Mehmed Aga, 1609-16 
Shostal 


From 1609 until 1616 he worked on the Sul- 
tan Ahmed Cami, called the Blue Mosque be- 
cause of the colour of its tile work. The design 
of the mosque was based on the Hagia Sophia 
(Church of Holy Wisdom), the masterpiece of 
Byzantine architecture built in Istanbul in the 
6th century and on the work of his master Si- 
nan, The design of the mosque is perfectly 
symmetrical, with a great centre dome and 
four semidomes on each corner. Between each 
of the semidomes are four smaller domes. 

Mehmed had a book on architecture theory 
written for him by Cafer Efendi. In it he ex- 
plained the methods of work and the architec- 
tural training of the period. 


Mehmed Es‘ad: see Galib Dede. 


Mehmed Siyah-Kalam (fl. 15th century, 
Turkey), artist whose paintings of animals and 
men are some of the most accomplished art 
produced within the Islamic tradition. 

Very little is known about his life, but his 
work indicates he was a man thoroughly 
familiar with the outdoors and with military 
life. His illustrations for the Album of the 
Conquerers, now in the Topkapi Library in Is- 
tanbul, provide excellent examples of his 
style. Kalam and Ahmed Musa, the other 
great Turkish artist of the day, worked jointly 
on the illustrations for the book. 

In style and technique he owed much to the 
Chinese artists, but Kalam added many of his 
own innovations to make his work a personal 
statement. In contrast to almost all other Is- 
lamic painters of his time Kalam made excel- 
lent use of perspective. Kalam showed a 
forcefulness and realism completely lacking in 
Persian art in the 15th century. His concern 
with a virile masculine world was a major in- 
fluence on later Turkish art. This was in sharp 
contrast to the more languid and sinuous path 
taken by Persian art. Kalam’s work has 
become known within comparatively recent 
years as scholars have begun to investigate the 
richness of Turkish art which has long re- 
mained unknown. 


Mehmed Talat Pasa: see Talat Pasa. 


Mehmet Fuat K6priilti, also known as K6- 
PRULUZADE (b. 1890, Istanbul—d. June 28, 
1966, Istanbul), scholar, historian, and states- 
man who made important contributions to 
the history of Turkey and its literature. 

A descendant of the famous 17th-century 
Ottoman prime ministers (grand viziers), K6- 
prilii began teaching at the famous Galata 
Saray Lycée (secondary school) in Istanbul 
and in 1913 occupied the chair of Turkish 
literature at Istanbul University. Later he 


became dean of the Faculty of Letters there 
and founder and first director of the Tiikiyat 
Enstitiisii (Institute of Turkology). 

Turning to politics in 1936, he became a 
member of Parliament and finally foreign min- 
ister (1950-54). A brilliant and prolific schol- 
ar, his influence was felt in Turkish intellectual 
circles even after his death. He wrote many 
books on Turkish literature and history, 
among them Tiirk edebiyatinda ilk mutasavvi- 
flar (1919; “The First Mystics in Turkish 
Literature’’), a penetrating analysis of the con- 
fluence of Central Asian and Islamic streams 
of mysticism and its subsequent effect on 
Turkish literature; and a masterly revision of 
earlier American and European historians’ 
theories of the rise of the Ottoman Empire 
Les Origines de l empire Ottoman (1935; “The 
Origins of the Ottoman Empire’’) 


Mehraban carpets: see Heriz carpets. 
Mehragan (festival): see Mithra. 


Mehran River, southern Iran. 
26°52’ N, 55°24’ E 

-Persian Gulf map 14:107 
Mehring, Franz (b. Feb. 27, 1846, Schlawe, 
Pomerania, now Stawno, in Poland—d. Jan. 
28, 1919, Berlin), radical journalist, historian 
of the German Social Democratic Party, and 
biographer of Karl Marx. 

Originally a middle class democrat, he 
moved gradually leftward, for a time with the 
General German Workers’ Union of Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, then (1883-88) at the head of 
the left-liberal newspaper Berliner Volks- 
zeitung, and finally to his affiliation with the 
Social Democrats in 1890. Thereafter, he edit- 
ed the Socialist Leipziger Volkszeitung and 
served on the staff of the party’s official Neue 
Zeit (““New Age’). In 1914 he joined with his 
radical left colleagues, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, in opposing Germany’s par- 
ticipation in World War I and later sided with 
the revolutionary-pacifist Spartacists (1916). 
His contributions to the historical literature of 
German Socialism are significant, and his Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sozialdemocratie (4 
vol., 1897-98; ‘History of German Social 
Democracy”) and Karl Marx: Geschichte 
seines Lebens (1918; ‘Karl Marx: A Biogra- 
pee still remain standard works in their 

elds. 


Mehsana, administrative headquarters of 
Mehsana district, Gujarat state, west central 
India, in the lowlands between the Ardavalli 
Range and the Little Rann of Kutch. Found- 
ed in the 12th to 14th centuries by the Chava- 


Surya (sun god) temple in Modhera, Mehsana district, 
Gujarat, India 
Baldev—Shostal 


da Rajputs, the old town is believed to have 
had four gates, of which only one remains, 
Rajmahal (Royal Residence), built by the 
Maratha ruler of Baroda, Sayaji Rao III, is an 
imposing structure. The town is now a market 
(grain, oilseeds, cotton) and manufacturing 
(chemicals, handloomed cloth) centre. It is a 
major junction of the Western Railway and 
several highways. 

Mehsana district occupies 4,233 sq mi 
(10,963 sq km) in north central Gujarat state 
and is bounded (west) by the Little Rann of 
Kutch. It was created out of Kadi district of 
former Baroda state and feudal estates. Main 
crops are grains, pulses, cotton, tobacco, cas- 
tor, and fodder. Kalol and Sidhpur are cot- 
ton-ginning centres. Patan, which is the largest 
town and the former capital of the Chavada 
and Solanki dynasties (720-1242), is famous 
for its handwoven cloth. The district is served 
by the Western Railway and highways. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) town, 51,705; district, 2,- 
091,907. 

-map, India 9:278 


Mehta, Narsimha (1415-81), Indian poet. 
-bhakti vernacular poetry 8:917c 


Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah (b. Aug. 4, 1845, 
Bombay—d. Nov. 5, 1915, Bombay), Indian 
political leader, planner of Bombay’s munici- 
pal charter and founder of the English-lan- 
guage Bombay Chronicle newspaper (1913). 

The son of a middle-class Parsi foreign trad- 
er, Mehta studied law in England for four 
years, was called to the bar in 1868, and then 
returned home. During a legal defense of a 
Bombay commissioner, Arthur Crawford, he 
noted the need for municipal government re- 
forms and subsequently wrote the Municipal 
Act of 1872, for which he was called the “fa- 
ther of municipal government in Bombay.” 
He became a commissioner himself in 1873 
and chairman in 1884-85 and in 1905. A 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
from 1886, he was elected to the governor 
general’s Supreme Legislative Council in 
1893. He presided over the sixth session of the 
Indian National Congress in 1890. 

After a trip to England in 1910 Mehta was 
appointed a vice chancellor of the University 
of Bombay. The following year he helped 
found the Central Bank of India, financed and 
controlled by Indian interests. In 1913 his pro- 
nouncements on the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa instigated Mahatma Gandhi’s 
passive resistance efforts there. 


Meéhul, Etienne-Nicolas (b. June 22, 1763, 
Givet, Ardennes, Fr.—d. Oct. 18, 1817, Par- 
is), composer who influenced the development 
of French opera and who was one of the prin- 
cipal composers in the late 18th- and early- 
19th-century style. In 1782 he produced a can- 
tata at the Concert Spirituel on a text by 


Méhul, lithograph by A. Maurin 
aa 793-1860) 
E. SPIE 


Rousseau. Influenced by Gluck and Cherubi- 
ni, Méhul turned to dramatic music and be- 
tween 1787 and 1822 composed more than 40 
operas, produced mainly at the Opera- 


Comique. His first performed opera was Eu- 
Phrosingel Coradin, ou le tyran corrigé (1790; 


Euphrosine and Coradin, or the Tyrant Cor- 
rected). His most successful works were Le 
Jeune Henri (1797), Les Deux Aveugles de 
Toléde (1806; The Two Blind Men of Toledo), 
Uthal (1806), and Joseph (1807). He also 
wrote patriotic works demanding great choral 
and orchestral resources to mark festive occa- 
sions of the Revolution, such as the Hymne a 
la Raison (1793) and Chant du départ (1794). 
In his use of massive resources Méhul was, 
with Cherubini and Lesueur, a predecessor of 
Berlioz. Méhul had a bold sense of harmony 
and original gifts as a dramatist and orches- 
trator, although he was poorly served by his 
librettists. His operas emphasized the orches- 
tra’s role in opera; frequently he chose a 
theme that was developed symphonically as 
the dramatic action progressed. Besides his 
operas he wrote piano sonatas, chamber 
works, and symphonic works. In the new 
musical spirit that emerged as a result of the 
Revolution, his influence was considerable, 
and his innovations were admired not only by 
Berlioz, but also by Schubert, Weber, and 
Beethoven. 

-rare qualities in opera 

Joseph 13:584f 


meibomian gland, also called TARSAL 

GLAND, sebaceous gland in the eyelid. 

-structure and function in human eye 7:93b; 
illus. 


Mei Chiang, river, southeastern China. 
24°24’ N, 116°35’ E 
-China’s transport system 

map 4:284 
Meidias Painter (fi late 5th-early 4th centu- 
ries BC), Greek vase painter known for his the- 


“Phaon in a Bower with Demonassa,”” 
Meidias Painter, c. 410 BC; in the Museo Archeologico, 
Florence 


hydria by the 


SCALA, New York 


atrical ‘florid’ style and for his “flying dra- 
pery.” A large hydria (water vessel), dating 
from c. 410 Bc, now in the British Museum, is 
representative of his work. Painted on it are 
scenes from the stories of the “Rape of the 
Daughters of Leucippus” and “Heracles in 
the Garden of the Hesperides.’ Also attrib- 
uted to him are a hydria with ““Adonis Seated 
on the Lap of Aphrodite” (now in Florence), 
and a toilet box cover with “Women and Cu- 
as (now in the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ord. - 


Meier, Mark F(rederick) (1925- ), a 
leading American glaciologist who has studied 
glacier flow and deformation in the fields of 
North America and Greenland. Meier has 
also investigated the mass balance of glaciers 
and aspects of glacier hydrology. 


Meier Helmbrecht (c. 1250), realistic medi- 
eval epic poem, remarkable for its portrayal 


-_ of the seamy decline of chivalry, when knights 


became robbers and peasants rebelled against 


759 Méei-hsien 


their masters. In the poem the young peasant 
Helmbrecht prefers knightly adventure to 
farming. His family outfits him at great ex- 
pense, and he enters the service of a knight 
(i.e., a robber). He returns home insufferably 
proud of his stolen riches and his smattering 
of foreign words and arranges a marriage be- 
tween his sister and one of his gang. A splen- 
did celebration, made possible by a series of 
new robberies, is held, but the gang is caught 
at the wedding breakfast. Nine of them are 
hanged. Helmbrecht is blinded and loses a 
hand and foot. He returns home, but his 
brokenhearted father turns him away to wan- 
der the forests, where he is finally caught by 
peasants and hanged. 

The poem was written in the region of the 
Austrian—Bavarian border. Nothing is known 
of its author, Wernher der Gartner. 


Meighen, Arthur (b. June 16, 1874, near 
Anderson, Ont.—d. Aug. 5, 1960, Toronto), 
Conservative Party leader and the youngest 
Prime Minister of Canada (1920-21; 1926). 
Elected to Parliament in 1908 from Portage la 
Prairie, Man., where he practiced law, in 1913 
Meighen became solicitor general and subse- 
quently held Cabinet posts in Robert (later Sir 
Robert) Borden’s government. When the 
Conservatives and some Liberals formed a 
Union Government in 1917, Meighen became 
minister of the interior. Meighen worked 
effectively to implement the controversial 
policies of the Borden government, which en- 
larged Canada’s role in world affairs. During 
his first term as premier, he waged a success- 
ful campaign in 1921 against renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Convinced that the 
chief threat to Canada’s national existence 
came from the economic power of the U.S., 
he advocated a protective tariff system. When 
the Liberal Party was in power, Meighen 
served intermittently as leader of the opposi- 
tion. 

-Conservative opposition to Mackenzie 

King 10:474e 
-foreign policy and political fate 3:743e 


Meighen Island, one of the Sverdrup Is- 
lands (g.v.) in Franklin District, Northwest 
Territories, Canada, in the Arctic Ocean, west 
of Axel Heiberg Island and north of Ellef 
Ringnes and Amund Ringnes islands. It is 
about 30 mi (50 km) long, 8-15 mi (13-25 km) 
wide, and 293 sq mi (759 sq km) in area, with 
a central plateau rising to an altitude of more 
than 1,000 ft (300 m). Discovered in 1917 by 
the explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, it was 
named for Arthur Meighen, then Canadian 
minister of the interior. 

80°00’ N, 98°30’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Mei-hsien, Pin-yin romanization MEI-xIAN, 

town in northeastern Kwangtung Province 
(sheng), China. Mei-hsien is a county (Asien) 
town and the administrative headquarters of 
the Mei-hsien Area (ti-ch’ii), controlling seven 
counties in the. interior of northeastern 
Kwangtung. It is situated on the north bank 
of the Mei Chiang (river),.a tributary of the 
Han Chiang, which discharges into the sea at 
Swatow. Mei-hsien is the chief collecting cen- 
tre for the produce of the Mei Chiang Basin 
(which lies behind the coastal ranges of 
Kwangtung); this produce is exported to Swa- 
tow. As the town is a natural communication 
centre, a county (named Ch’eng-hsiang) was 
established here in the late 5th century. It 
became the seat of a prefecture (chou) in the 
early 10th century and received the name Mei 
in 971; the prefecture was abolished in 1368. 
The Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911), however, es- 
tablished a superior prefecture (fu) there un- 
der the name Chia-ying. In 1912 it reverted to 
county status and took the name Mei-hsien. 

The town lies in an area predominantly inhab- 
ited by the Hakka and is the place of origin of 


Meiji 760 


many emigrants who have spread out into 
Southeast Asia. Pop. (early 1970s est.) 10,000 
to 50,000. 

24°21’ N, 116°08’ E 

-map, China 4:262 

Meiji, or mutsuHito (1852-1912), emperor 
of Japan from 1867, during whose reign Japan 
was dramatically transformed into one of the 
great powers of the modern world. Though 


Meiji Tennd (Mutsuhito), portrait by G. Molinari, 1897 


By courtesy of the Consulate General of Japan, New York 


the revolution that followed his accession to 
the throne was supposed to signal a return of 
supreme power to the monarch, the Meiji em- 
peror’s role was that of a symbolic leader, 
guided for the most part by the genro (elder 
statesmen) who dominated the government. 


Meiji period (1868-1912), in Japanese histo- 
ry, age of modernization and Westernization 
of Japan, following the opening of Japanese 
ports to foreigners and the restoration of the 
Meiji emperor to supreme power. The period 
began with the overthrow of the 265-year-old 
rule of the Tokugawa shogunate, or heredi- 
tary military dictatorship, and the abolition of 
feudalism. Direct Imperial rule under the 
Meiji emperor was returned to Japan for the 
first time since the 11th century. Gradually, 
Western ideas of civil rights and parliamen- 
tary government were absorbed. In 1885 a 
modern Cabinet system replaced the adminis- 
trative system that had been used since aD 
646. In 1889 a constitution was adopted; in 
1890 the first Diet convened. Assimilation of 
Western knowledge in science and industry, 
the introduction of capitalism, and two mili- 
tary victories (over China in 1895 and Russia 
in 1905) brought Japan to the forefront 
among modern states. In art and literature, 
Western realism was at first imitated to the 
neglect of traditional style, but later a revival 
of interest in tradition led to a more selective 
blending of Western and native values. The 
death of the Meiji emperor in 1912 ended the 
period. 
-administrative units development 10:42e 
-chronology of Japanese history 4:574a 
‘dialect uniformity and literacy 10:93b 
-educational goals of state cult 15:643h 
‘educational modernization 6:370d 
-education system modern ideology 6:425c 
-Ito political contact advance 9:1175c¢ 
-modernization and civil war 4:899d 
-performing arts development 5:479c 
-philosophical influence of West 10:100h 
‘religious and social prefigurements 10:110h 
-religious currents of thought 10:113d 
-Saigo Takamori and the Restoration 16:155f 
-Shinto centralization under state 16:672d 
passim to 676a 
-Sino-Japanese territory conflicts 4:363a 


-Tokugawa collapse and modernization 10:78c 
-visual arts features and development 19:240h 


Meiji Shrine, Shinto shrine in Tokyo, de- 
signed by Oe Shintaro. 
‘Shinto architectural survival 19:241g 


Meikle, Andrew (b. 1719, Scotland—d. 
Nov. 27, 1811, Houston Mill, near Dunbar), 
millwright and inventor of the threshing ma- 
chine for removing the husks from grain. 
During most of his life Meikle was a mill- 
wright at Houston Mill. In 1778 he construct- 
ed his first threshing machine, probably bas- 
ing its design on a device patented in 1734 by 
Michael Menzies. The machine was a failure, 
as was a second, developed from a Northum- 
berland model. Meikle analyzed these thresh- 
ers and constructed a strong drum with fixed 
beaters that beat rather than rubbed the 
grain. The drum that made Meikle’s machine 
a success may have been copied from the flax- 
scutching machine used to beat the fibres 
from flax plants. He took out a patent in 1788 
and probably began manufacture a year later; 
he does not seem to have realized a fortune 
from his invention, inasmuch as a subscription 
for his relief was started in 1809. Meikle also 
devised a method for rapidly furling the sails 
of windmills to prevent damage from storms. 
-windmill with self-regulating addition 19:861g 


Meiktila, administrative headquarters of 
Meiktila District (kayaing), Mandalay Divi- 
sion (taing), Upper Burma, on Meiktila Lake. 
A major road and rail centre on the Thazi- 
Myingyan railway, it is a Buddhist centre and 
the site of a teacher-training college and a die- 
sel electric plant. Meiktila Lake is an ancient 
irrigation reservoir, which Burmese legend 
says was begun by the grandfather of Gauta- 
ma Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. It cov- 
ers an area of 344 sq mi (9 sq km) and with 
connected lakes irrigates a large region and 
supplies drinking water. 

The district (area 2,232 sq mi) is primarily a 
dry, undulating plain with stretches of dark 
cotton soil, part of Burma’s dry zone. To the 
east, a strip of the wetter forested Shan Pla- 
teau holds catechu and teak reserves. Rice 
land is irrigated by streams from the eastern 
plateau. Sesame, cotton, peanuts (ground- 
nuts), peas, corn (maize), and millet are also 
grown. Aside from Meiktila, other towns in- 
clude the hill station of Kalaw and Wundwin 
(on the Mandalay-Rangoon railway). Pop. 
(latest census) town, 25,180; district, 44,667. 
20°52’ N, 95°52" E 
-map, Burma 3:505 
Mei Lan-fang (1894-1961), Chinese actor (a 
performer of female roles) and dancer, was 
perhaps the greatest singer-actor-dancer in 
Chinese history and was responsible for rein- 
stating the dance in the 20th century, reviving 
the repertoire, and blending pantomime with 
it. 

‘revitalization of Chinese theatre 17:534a 
Mei-ling Kuan, also called PLUM RANGE 
PASS, Kiangsi province, China. 
25°20’ N, 114°23’ E 
-Kiangsi geography and 

communications 10:458h 


Meillet, Antoine (b. Nov. 11, 1866, Mou- 
lins, Fr.—d. Sept. 21, 1936, Chateaumeillant), 
one of the most influential linguists of his 
time. Using a comparative method of utmost 
precision, he clearly explained the early Indo- 
European linguistic system and traced its his- 
tory. He steadily emphasized that any attempt 
to account for linguistic change must recog- 
nize that language is a social phenomenon. He 
also explored the psychological factors in 
sound changes. 

In 1891 Meillet became director of compara- 
tive Indo-European studies at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes (School of Advanced Studies), 
Paris, and taught Armenian from 1902 until 
1906, when he was appointed a professor at 
the Collége de France (College of France). In 
1903 he published what is generally consid- 


ered his most important work, Introduction 
a l'étude comparative des langues indo-euro- 
péennes (“Introduction to the Comparative 
Study of the Indo-European Languages’’), 
which explained the relationships of the lan- 
guages to one another and to the parent Indo- 
European tongue. Advancing a theory of lin- 
guistic differentiation, he suggested that lan- 
guages that developed farther away from a 
centre of common origin are less disturbed by 
changes initiated at the point of origin and 
may retain archaic characteristics in common. 
Around the early 1900s he produced his au- 
thoritative Esquisse de la grammaire com- 
parée de l’arménien classique (1902; “Outline 
of a Comparative Grammar of Classical Ar- 
menian”’) and also made the first of his nota- 
ble contributions to Slavic studies. Part of his 
prodigious effort went into studies of the Ger- 
manic, Baltic, and Celtic languages; he made 
fundamental contributions to Old Iranian, no- 
tably with a grammar (1915), and produced 
two outstanding works (1913 and 1928) on the 
historical contexts and significance of Greek 
and Latin. In a number of articles he related 
sociological factors to changes in word mean- 
ings and other linguistic phenomena. A fine 
stylist, a number of whose works were trans- 
lated into other languages, he was also a bril- 
liant lecturer who was popular with students 
and respected by colleagues. 


Meinecke, Friedrich (b. Oct. 30, 1862, 
Salzwedel, Prussia—d. Feb. 6, 1954, Berlin), 
historian of ideas; professor at Strasbourg 
(1901), Freiburg im Breisgau (1906), and Ber- 
lin (1914-28). He was editor of the Historis- 
che Zeitschrift, Germany’s most important 
historical journal, from 1893 until he was dis- 
missed during the Nazi regime in 1935, 


Meinecke, 1942 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


Meinecke’s development from an admirer of 
Bismarck and the power-state to a moderate 
liberal who emphasized humanist values in 
the German past is reflected in his works. 
In Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat (1908; 
“Cosmopolitanism and the Nation-State”’), he 
optimistically traced Germany’s emergence 
from the cosmopolitanism of the 18th century 
to the nationalism of the 19th. His Idee’ der 
Staatsradson in der neueren Geschichte (1924), 
translated into English as Machiavellism; the 
Doctrine of Raison d’Etat and Its Place in 
Modern History (1957), has been read as both 
a handbook and a condemnation of power 
politics. It reflects the contradiction between 
power and morality in which Meinecke found 
himself involved as a result of World War I. 
Die Entstehung des Historismus (1936; “The 
Origin of Historicism’’) traces historical con- 
sciousness from Vico and Shaftesbury to 
Ranke. In a smaller work, Die deutsche 
Katastrophe (1946), translated into English as 
The German Catastrophe (1950), Meinecke 
criticized forces and entities such as the Prus- 
sian state for preparing the groundwork for 
Hitler. After World War II he became the 
first president of the Free University of Berlin. — 
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German historiographic thought 8:958g = 


Meinertellidae, family of insects of the sub- 
class Apterygota. 
-characteristics and classification 1;1026d 


Meinesz, Felix Andries Vening (Dutch 
geodesist): see Vening Meinesz, Felix Andries. 


Meinhard II (d. 1295), count of the Tirol 
and duke of Carinthia. 
-Habsburg alliance and Carinthia 2:452b 


Meinhof, Carl (1857-1944), German schol- 
ar of African languages, primarily known for 
his work on the Bantu languages. 
- African language classification 

system 1:220a 
-Bantu protolanguage reconstruction 1:225c 
-Nilotic affiliations with Hamitic 1:227b 


Meiningen, city, Suhl Bezirk (district), 
southwestern East Germany, on the Werra 
River, west of Suhl city. First mentioned in 
982 and chartered in 1344, it belonged to the 
bishops of Wiirzburg (after 1008) and the 
counts of Henneberg (after 1542) before it 
passed in 1583 to the Ernestine branch of the 
House of Wettin. It was the capital of the 
Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen from 1680 to 1918. 
A major fire in 1874 spared the ducal castle 
(1509-11, extended after 1682), containing 
art, coin, and historical collections. In the late 
19th century the town was noted for its dra- 
matic academy and stock-company theatre 
and for its orchestra, conducted (1880-85) by 
Hans von Biilow. 

The town has railway repair shops and some 
metal and textile production. Pop. (1975 est.) 
26,134. 
50°34’ N, 10°25’ E 
‘map, German Democratic Republic 8:9 
Meiningen Company, experimental acting 
group founded in 1874 by the artist and scene 
designer George II, duke of Saxe-Meiningen; 
it was one of the first companies in which the 
importance of the director was stressed. In- 
spired by the English theatre, particularly by 
the work of actor Charles Kean, the “Theatre 
Duke” sought to create a production style 
that unified conception, interpretation, and 
execution of dramatic works. Assisted by the 
actor Ludwig Kronek, the Duke instituted 
many reforms, among which were an empha- 
sis upon historical accuracy and authenticity 
in costumes and sets; the use of steps and 
platforms to keep the action moving fluidly on 
many different levels; the division of groups in 
crowd scenes into organic yet distinct vocal 
entities; the introduction of long, carefully 
planned rehearsals (anticipating Konstantin 
Stanislavsky’s Method); and the displacement 
of stage scenery (paintings) by settings in 
which the actor became a natural part of his 
environment. In 1881 the Meiningen Compa- 
ny went to London, where it staged three 
plays by Shakespeare and a number of Ger- 
man and non-German classics. Thereafter, the 
ensemble performed in more than 35 cities, in- 
cluding Moscow and Brussels. Its realistic 
productions profoundly affected the thinking 
of the Russian director Stanislavsky and the 
French director André Antoine, the two ma- 
jor proponents of stage realism, and provided 
the impetus for the further exploration and 
development of Naturalistic theatre, which 
found its greatest expression and perfection in 
the work of the Moscow Art Theatre. 


Mein Kampf, political manifesto written by 
Adolf Hitler and published in two volumes in 
1925 and 1927. In the work Hitler presented 
his theory of the Germans as the master race 
and of Jewry as the obstacle to German domi- 
nation of the world, and advocated that east- 
ern Europe be conquered and used as a land 
base for the establishment of a new German 
Reich. An abridged English translation, My 
Struggle, appeared in 1933; the full text, enti- 


tled My Struggle, or My Battle, i in 1939. 


‘Fascist doctrine of national and racial 
supremacy 7:186b 


-Hitler’s political ideology 8:967a 
‘Third Reich outline 19:974b 


Meinong, Alexius (b. July 17, 1853, Lem- 
berg, Austrian Galicia, now Lvoy, Ukrainian 
S.S.R.—d. Nov. 27, 1920, Graz, Austria), 
philosopher and psychologist remembered for 
his contributions to axiology, or theory of val- 
ues, and for his Gegenstandstheorie, or theory 
of objects. 


Meinong 


By courtesy of the Department of Philosophy, 
Karl-Franzens-Universitat Graz, Austria 


After studying under the philosophical psy- 
chologist Franz Brentano from 1875 to 1878 
in Vienna, he joined the faculty of philosophy 
at the University of Graz, where he remained 
as ordentlicher Professor from 1889 until his 
death. With Brentano he helped promote the 
Austrian school of values but eventually dis- 
sented from Brentano’s views on epistemolo- 
gy. 

In his major work, Uber Annahmen (1902; 
“On Assumptions’), Meinong discussed the 
assumptions men make in believing they know 
or do not know a particular truth. Like Bren- 
tano, Meinong considered intentionality, or 
the direction of attention to objects, to be the 
basic feature of mental states. Yet he drew his 
own distinction between two elements in every 
experience of the objective world: “content,” 
which differentiates one object from another, 
and “act,” by which the experience ap- 
proaches its object. 

Meinong divided mental states into four 
types: presentations, thought experiences 
(among them “assumptions’’), emotions, and 
desires. In his object theory he postulated nu- 
merous classes of objects that are independent 
of the human mind but correspond to various 
kinds of mental approach. He distinguished 
between the particular qualities of an in- 
dividual object, whose being he called “‘exis- 
tence,” and the relationships between in- 
dividual objects, whose being he called “‘sub- 
sistence,” This distinction applies to the ob- 
jects that are known in the presentational 
mental state. Other objects, known through 
“thought experiences,” are called ‘“‘objectives”’ 
and include what are usually called ‘‘facts.” 
Corresponding to the mental state of emotion 
there are “dignatives,’’ such as the agreeable, 
the beautiful, the true, and the good. Mental 
desires have as their objects “‘desideratives,”’ 
containing the aspect of “ought” as an imper- 
ative to indicate that they are obligatory. 

Anticipating the work of Phenomenologists, 
Meinong maintained that objects remain ob- 
jects and have a definite character and definite 
properties (Sosein) even if they have no being 
(Sein), Thus, “golden mountain” is an object 
existing as a concept, even though no golden 
mountains exist in the world of sense experi- 
ence, The English philosopher Bertrand Rus- 
sell was among those influenced by this aspect 
of Meinong’s thought. Like every other type 
of object knowable by different mental states, 
values could also be classified as objects exist- 
ing independently of the experience of values 
and of the world of sense experience. Two ex- 
amples of value feeling are Seinsfreude, the 
experience of joy in the existence of a Particu- 
lar object, and Seinsleid, the experience of 
sadness at the object’s existence, 

Meinong’s Gegenstandstheorie is discussed in 
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his Gesammelte Abhandlungen (2 vol., 1913- 
14; “Collected Treatises”) and in John N. 
Findlay, Meinong’s Theory of Objects (1933). 
His other important writings include Uber 
Moglichkeit und Wahrscheinlichkeit (1915; 
“On Possibility and Probability’) and Uber 
emotionale Prdsentation (1917). 

-Russell’s critique of theory of objects 1:800b 


Mein Traum (“My Dream”), document 
written by Franz Schubert in 1822, describing 
a quarrel between a music-loving youth and 
his father. 

‘unreliability as autobiography 16:362h 


Meinua, king of Urartu, reigned c. 810 to 
781 BC. 


-Urartian expansion and engineering 18:1039h 
meiofauna (zoology): see mesofauna. 


Meiolaniidae, extinct family of turtles of the 
order Chelonia. 
‘classification and features 4:75g 


meionite (mineral): see scapolite. 


meiosis, division of a cell involving two fis- 
sions of the nucleus and giving rise to four 
daughter cells (haploid; see ploidy), each pos- 
sessing half the number of chromosomes of 
the original cell (diploid). The process is char- 
acteristic of organisms that reproduce sexual- 
ly; the haploid cells are called spores in plants 
and gametes in animals. When two such cells 
unite during fertilization, each contributes its 
haploid set of chromosomes to the new in- 
dividual, restoring the diploid number. 

Meiosis begins with the contraction of the 
structures containing the genetic material 
(chromosomes; q.v.) in the nucleus of the 
diploid cell: Homologous paternal and mater- 
nal chromosomes duplicate themselves and 
combine in pairs along the midline of the cell. 
The pair of chromosomes—at this stage in the 
form of four chromatids, called a tetrad or a 
bivalent—at this point undergoes crossing 
over, or the exchange of genetic material (see 
linkage group). The paired chromatids sepa- 
rate, each pair being pulled to opposite ends 
of the cell, which then pinches in half to form 
two daughter cells. Each daughter cell con- 
tains two chromatids, 

In the second phase, the reduction part of 
meiosis, each chromatid pair separates, and 
the single chromatids are pulled to the oppo- 
site ends of the daughter cells, which divide in 
half, In this way a total of four different hap- 
loid cells are formed. See also mitosis. Major 
ref. 3:1055f; illus. 1056 
-algae reduction division variability 1:490e 
‘angiosperm life cycle, illus. 2 1:878 
‘angiosperm reproductive systems 15:723e; 

illus. 
-biological development and evolution 5:644g 
-cell reproduction processes 15:677a 
-disease causation mechanisms 5:849g; 
illus. 
-fungal sexual reproduction stages 12:758h; 
illus. 759 
‘genetic advantages of gametogenesis 6:742b 
‘genetic variation and natural 
selection 16:586d 
-heredity and reduction division 8:805f; 
illus. 
‘human hereditary variation 7:997e 
-Mendelian gene concept 7:982g 
-moss life cycle 3:353a; illus. 352 
‘protozoan reproductive variations 15:123f; 
illus. 
reproductive events in humans 14:968d 


meiospore, plant spore (reproductive body) 
resulting from meiosis. Meiospores are borne 
on the nonsexual, or sporophyte, plant, and 
each gives rise to a sexual, or gametophyte, 
plant. 

‘algae asexual reproduction 1:490c 

‘plant reproductive systems 15:717f 


mei p’ing, English pRUNUs VASE, type of Chi- 
nese pottery vase popular especially during 
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Ming mei p'ing porcelain vase, early 15th century; in 
the Percival David Collection, London 


By courtesy of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 


the Sung (960-1279) and Ming (1368-1644) 
periods. A tall celadon vase with a short, nar- 
row neck, it was meant to hold a single branch 
of plum tree blossoms. See also celadon. 
-glaze type and decorative motif 14:921b 


Meir, original name possibly NEHORAI OF ME- 
sHA (fl. 2nd century AD), rabbi who was 
among the greatest of the tannaim (singular 
tanna), the group of some 225 masters of the 
Jewish Oral Law that flourished in Palestine 
for roughly the first 200 years Ap. He con- 
tinued the work of his teacher, the great tanna 
Rabbi Akiba (qg.v.), in compiling by subject 
the Halakhot, or laws, that became part of 
the final compilation of the Mishna made by 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, who took Meir (He- 
brew: One Who Enlightens) as his master. 

When Rabbi Akiba was killed by the Ro- 
mans during the persecutions following the 
Bar Kokhba revolt (ap 132-135), Meir fled 
Palestine but later returned to the city of 
Usha. There he helped re-establish the Jewish 
court known as the Sanhedrin. He also estab- 
lished Jewish academies in other cities. When 
Simeon, the patriarch of the Sanhedrin, 
threatened him with excommunication over a 
question of protocol, Meir openly defied his 
authority and then left Palestine to return to 
Asia Minor, where he had been born. 

He was known for his great dialectical skill 
in analyzing the pros and cons of a Halakha; 
the Talmud states that he could give 150 rea- 
sons to prove a thing clean and 150 to prove it 
unclean. He is cited by name in the Mishna 
more than 300 times. He was also renowned 
as a fabulist, holding his audiences spellbound 
with his learned lectures enlivened by anec- 
dotes. His wife, Beruriah, is often cited in the 
Talmud as a model of generosity and faith. 
During the Middle Ages legends of Meir’s 
thaumaturgic powers sprang up, so that he is 
sometimes known as Ba‘al ha-Nes, or Miracle 
Worker. A tomb marks his reputed burial 
place in Tiberias (Teverya, Israel). 

-extent of Akiba’s influence 1:403f 


Meir, Golda, original name GOLDIE MABO- 
vitcH (b. May 3, 1898, Kiev, Ukraine—d. 
Dec. 8, 1978, Jerusalem), a founder and 
fourth prime minister (1969-74) of the State 
of Israel. 

In 1906 Goldie Mabovitch’s family emigrat- 
ed to Milwaukee, Wis., where she attended 
the Teachers’ Seminary and later became a 
leader in the Milwaukee Labor Zionist Party. 


In 1921 she and her husband, Morris Myer- 
son, emigrated to Palestine and joined the 
Merhavya kibbutz. She became the kibbutz 
representative to Histadrut (General Federa- 
tion of Labour), secretary of that organiza- 
tion’s Women’s Labour Council (1928-32), 
and a member of its executive committee 
(1934 until World War II). During the war, 
she emerged as a forceful spokesman for the 
Zionist cause in negotiating with the British 
mandatory authorities. In 1946, when the 
British arrested and detained many Jewish ac- 
tivists, including Moshe Sharett, head of the 
Political Department of the Jewish Agency, 
Mrs. Myerson provisionally replaced him and 
worked for the release of her comrades and 
the many refugees who had violated British 
immigration regulations. Upon his release, 
Sharett took up diplomatic duties, and she 
officially took over his former position. She 
personally attempted to dissuade King Ab- 
dullah of Jordan from joining the invasion of 
Israel decided on by other Arab states. 

On May 14, 1948, Mrs. Myerson was a sig- 
natory of Israel’s independence declaration 
and that year was appointed minister to Mos- 
cow. She was elected to the Knesset (Israeli 
legislature) in 1949 and served in that body 
until 1974. During her years as minister of la- 
bour (1949-56), she carried out major pro- 
grams of housing and road construction and 


Golda Meir 
Dennis Brack—Black Star 


vigorously supported the policy of unrestrict- 
ed Jewish immigration. Appointed foreign 
minister in 1956, she Hebraized her name to 
Golda Meir. She promoted the Israeli policy 
of assistance to the new African states aimed 
at enhancing diplomatic support among un- 
committed nations. Shortly after retiring from 
the Foreign Ministry in January 1966, she 
became secretary general of the Mapai Party 
and supported Prime Minister Levi Eshkol in 
intra-party conflicts. After Israel’s victory in 
the Six-Day War (June 1967) against Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria, she helped merge Mapai 
with two dissident parties into the Israel La- 
bour Party. 

Upon Eshkol’s death on Feb. 26, 1969, Mrs. 
Meir, the compromise candidate, . became 
prime minister. Mrs. Meir pressed for a peace 
settlement in the Middle East by diplomatic 
means. She travelled widely, her meetings in- 
cluding those with Nicolae Ceausescu in Ro- 
mania (1972) and Pope Paul VI at the Vatican 
(1973). Also in 1973 Mrs. Meir’s government 
was host to Willy Brandt, chancellor of West 
Germany. 

Efforts at forging a peace were halted by the 
outbreak in October 1973 of the fourth Arab- 
Israeli war (see Arab-Israeli wars). The na- 
tion was affected by the issue of assignment of 
responsibility for Israel’s lack of readiness for 
the war, and Mrs. Meir formed a new coali- 
tion government with great difficulty in March 
1974 but resigned her post as prime minister 
on April 10. She remained in power as head of 
a caretaker government until a new one was 
formed in June. Although thereafter in retire- 
ment, she remained an important political 
figure. Upon her death it was revealed that 
she had had leukemia for 12 years. Her au- 
tobiography, My Life, was published in 1975. 
‘Israeli political history 17:962f 
-Israel’s polity arenas 9:1065e 


Meiracyllium, genus of the plant order Or- 
chidales. 
‘bird pollination adaptations 13:653g 


Meir ben Baruch: see Meir of Rothenburg. 


Meireles, Cecilia (b. Nov. 7, 1901, Rio de 
Janeiro—d. Nov. 9, 1964, Rio de Janeiro), 
poet, teacher, and journalist, whose lyrical 
and highly personal poetry, often simple in 
form yet containing complex symbolism and 
imagery, earned her an important position in 
20th-century Brazilian literature. 

Orphaned at an early age and brought up by 
her grandmother, Meireles began to write po- 
etry at the age of nine. She became a public 
school teacher at 16 and two years later estab- 
lished her literary reputation with the publica- 
tion of Espectros (1919; ‘“‘Visions’’), a collec- 
tion of sonnets in the Symbolist tradition. 

The 1920s were a time of revolution in Bra- 
zilian literature, but Meireles’ work of the 
period showed little affinity with the prevail- 
ing nationalistic tendencies or the radical tech- 
nical innovations in free verse and colloquial 
language. Her poetry is considered by most 
critics to have found its best expression in 
such traditional forms as the sonnet. 

Between 1925 and 1939 Meireles wrote no 
poetry, concentrating instead on her career as 
a teacher. She wrote several books for chil- 
dren, and in 1934 she founded the Biblioteca 
Infantil in Rio de Janeiro, the first children’s 
library in Brazil. That year she lectured on 
Brazilian literature in Portugal at the universi- 
ties of Lisbon and Coimbra; in 1936 she was 
appointed lecturer at the new Federal Univer- 
sity in Rio de Janeiro. 

Meireles re-established her reputation as a 
poet after 14 years of silence with Viagem 
(1939; “Journey’’), which was awarded the 
first prize of the Brazilian Academy of Let- 
ters. This collection, characterized by its clari- 
ty of expression and its lyrical use of imagery, 
is considered by many critics to mark her at- 
tainment of poetic maturity and individuality. 
Its favourable reception seemed to give Mei- 
reles a new self-confidence; from that time she 
devoted herself to her literary career, continu- 
ing to publish collections of poetry regularly 
until her death. Much of her work is collected 
in Obra Poética (1958; 3rd ed., 1972), and 
several of her poems have been translated into 
English for anthologies. 


Meiri, Menahem ben Solomon (1249- 
1316), Talmudic scholar who compiled the 
Bet ha-behira (“The House of Choice’) and 
other commentaries. 

-Talmudic literary contribution 17:1009f 


Meiringen, town, Bern canton, south central 
Switzerland, on the Aare River, in the Bernese 
Oberland. A resort, it is the centre of the Hasli 
Valley. Its parish church (1684) was built on a 
13th-century foundation. Nearby are the © 
Gorge of the Aare and the Reichenbach Falls, 
made famous by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as 
the site where Sherlock Holmes disappeared. 
Pop. (1970) 3,759. 

46°43’ N, 8°12' E 

-map, Switzerland 17:868 
Meir of Rothenburg, also called MEIR BEN 
BARUCH (b. c. 1215, Worms, now in West 
Germany—d, May 2, 1293, Ensisheim For- 
tress, Alsace), great rabbinical authority of 
13th-century German Jewry and one of the 
last great tosaphists, or glossarists, of Rashi’s 
authoritative commentary on the Talmud. 
Meir, Rashi (1040-1105), and Gershom ben 
Judah (960-1028/40) are the only rabbinical 
scholars whom tradition has accorded the title 
“Light of the Exile.” Meir studied in Germany 
and later in France, where he witnessed, in 
1242 or 1244, the public burning of 24 cart- 
loads of Talmudic manuscripts, a disaster that 
inspired him to write a moving poem, __ 

On returning to Germany, he was rabbi in 
many communities but probably spent the — 
longest time in Rothenburg, where he ‘opened : 

VEN, (pee LP : 


a talmudic school. He became famous as an 
authority on rabbinic law and for nearly half a 
century acted as the supreme court of appeals 
for Jews of Germany and surrounding coun- 
tries. In practice he was a strict Talmudist. 

In 1286, in addition to the other persecutions 
German Jews endured, Emperor Rudolph I 
attempted to abrogate their political freedom 
by making them servi camerae (“serfs of the 
treasury”). Many Jews tried to escape from 
Germany, including Rabbi Meir. While lead- 
ing his family and a group of followers 
through Lombardy, he was apprehended and 
imprisoned for the rest of his life in an Alsa- 
tian fortress. Although the Jews raised a large 
ransom, it is generally believed that Meir 
refused it for fear of encouraging the govern- 
ment to imprison more rabbis for ransom. 
Fourteen years after his death, upon payment 
of a large ransom, his body was finally deliv- 
ered for burial. 

Although Meir wrote no single major work, 
his 1,500 or so extant responsa (authoritative 
answers to questions regarding Jewish law and 
ritual) are rich with information about the 
community organization and social customs 
of medieval German Jewry. He also wrote 
many erudite Talmudic tosefot. His main 
teachings, however, were included in numer- 
ous literary compositions by his disciples, 
such as the famous codifier Asher ben Jehiel. 
These compositions became classical text- 
books of law and ritual for Ashkenazic Jews 
(those of German-Polish descent) of all subse- 
quent generations. 


Meiron (Israel): see Meron. 


Meise, city, Brabant province, Belgium, 
north of Brussels. Pop. (1971 est.) 5,356. 
50°56’ N, 4°20' E 

‘botanical garden table 3:64 

Meissen; city, Dresden Bezirk (district), 
southeastern East Germany, on the Elbe Riv- 
er, just northwest of Dresden. It grew out of 
the early Slav settlement of Misni and was 
founded as a German town by King Henry I 
in 929, In 965 it became the seat of the mar- 
graviate of Meissen, which passed in 1089 to 
the House of Wettin, electors of Saxony after 
1423. The bishopric of Meissen, established in 
968 and suppressed in 1581 after the diocese 
accepted the Reformation (1559), was re- 
created in 1921 with its seat at Bautzen. 
Meissen was chartered in the 13th century, 
when it was a bastion of the German coloni- 
zation of the east. The town is dominated by 
the group of 13th- and 14th-century Gothic 
cathedral buildings and by the Albrechtsburg 
Castle (1471-85). There are several higher 
educational establishments. 

Meissen is famous for the manufacture of 
porcelain, based on extensive local deposits of 
china clay and potter’s earth. Ceramics, 
metalware, and Russia leather are also manu- 
factured, and wine is produced. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 45,400. 
51°10’ N, 13°28’ E 
-map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
-Rococo style in ceramics production 14:916e 
-stoneware production and history 14:909e 


Meissen, Heinrich von: see Frauenlob. 


Meissen porcelain, also known as DRESDEN 
in England and PORCELAINE DE SAXE in France, 
German hard-paste, or true, porcelain (q.v.) 
produced at the Meissen factory, near Dres- 
den in Saxony (now in East Germany), from 
1710 until the present day. It was the first suc- 
cessfully produced true porcelain in Europe 
and dominated the style of European por- 
celain until about 1766, after which the lead- 
ership ultimately passed to French Sévres por- 
celain (q.v.). The secret of true porcelain, simi- 
lar to that produced in China, was discovered 
in about 1707 by Johann Friedrich Bottger, 
an alchemist, and Ehrenfried Walter von 
Tschirnhaus, a physicist, whose research into 
porcelain had earlier produced a stoneware 
that is the hardest known substance of its kind 


(see stoneware). The earliest porcelain was 
smoky in tone and not highly translucent, but 
improvements were subsequently made. 


Harlequin, Meissen hard-paste porcelain 
figure from the commedia dell’arte modelled 
by Johann Joachim Kandler, c. 1738; in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; 
photograph, 'EB Inc 


The high point of the Meissen factory was 
reached after 1731 in the modelling of the 
master Johann Joachim Kdandler. Meissen 
porcelain is marked with crossed blue swords. 


Meissner corpuscle, oval, encapsulated 
sensory nerve endings found in hairless skin, 
as in the palms, soles of the feet, and tips of 
the fingers and toes. Also known as tactile 
corpuscles, they are believed to be touch 
receptors. They were named for the 19th- 
20th-century German physiologist Georg 
Meissner, who first described them. 
-primate sensory adaptations 14:1024c 
-skin senses and nerve terminals 16:549a; 

illus. 


Meissner effect, the expulsion of a magnetic 
field from the interior of a material that is in 
the process of becoming a superconductor. 
Superconductors are materials that lose all re- 
sistance to the flow of electrical currents when 
cooled below a certain temperature, called the 
transition temperature, usually close to abso- 
lute zero. The Meissner effect, a property of 
all superconductors, was discovered by the 
German physicists W. Meissner and R. Och- 
senfeld in 1933, 

As a potential superconductor in a magnetic 
field is cooled to the temperature at which it 
abruptly loses electrical resistance, all or part 
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of the magnetic field within the material is dis- 
pelled. Relatively weak magnetic fields are en- 
tirely repulsed from the interior of all super- 
conductors. The term interior includes all the 
material within the superconductor except a 
surface layer about one-millionth of an inch 
thick. The external magnetic field may be 
made so strong, however, that it prevents a 
transition to the superconducting state, and 
the Meissner effect does not occur. 
Generally, ranges of intermediate magnetic- 
field strengths, which are present during cool- 
ing, produce a partial Meissner effect as the 
original field is reduced within the material 
but not wholly expelled. Some superconduc- 
tors, called type I, can be made to exhibit a 
complete Meissner effect by eliminating vari- 
ous chemical impurities and physical imper- 
fections and by choosing proper geometrical 
shape and size. Other superconductors, called 
type II, exhibit only a partial Meissner effect 
at intermediate magnetic-field strengths no 
matter what their geometrical shape or size. 
Type II superconductors show incomplete ex- 
pulsion of the external magnetic field except in 
relatively weak magnetic fields and gradually 
less expulsion of the magnetic field as its 
strength increases until they abruptly cease 
being superconductors in relatively strong 
magnetic fields. 
‘superconductor properties and theory 17:814b 


Meissner’s plexus: see nerve plexus, diges- 
tive. 


Meissonier, Jean-Louis-Ernest (b. Feb. 
21, 1815, Lyons, Fr.—d. Jan. 31, 1891, Paris), 
painter and illustrator of military and histori- 
cal subjects, especially of Napoleonic battles. 
He studied first under Jules Potier, then in the 
studio of Léon Cogniet. In his early years 
Meissonier spent much time making illustra- 
tions for the publishers Curmer and Hetzel, 
but beginning in 1834 he exhibited regularly at 
the French Salon and received the highest offi- 
cial honours from the middle of the 1840s on- 
ward, 

The greater part of Meissonier’s painting is 
ona small scale and is concerned with military 
subjects or with genre in a historical setting. 
“Solferino” (1863; Louvre, Paris) and “La 
Rixe” (1855) are examples in these two 
categories, though both pictures are some- 
what larger than his usual work. Meissonier’s 
minute and scrupulous technique was largely 
derived from the study of Dutch painters of 
the 17th century, but the documentary ap- 
proach of his preparatory study of costume 
and armour and of his detailed observation of 
nature (such as his systematic analysis of the 
movements of horses) links him with the 


“Campagne de France, ound oil on canvas by Jean-Louis- Ernest Meissonier, 1864; in the 
Louvre, Paris 
By courtesy of the Musee du Louvre, Paris; photograph, Marc Garanger 
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scientific spirit of the 19th century. Among his 
major works are “Napoleon III at Solferino” 
(1863; Louvre, Paris) and “Campagne de 
France, 1814” (1864; Louvre, Paris). 


Meissonier, Juste-Aurele (b. 1693 or 1695, 
Turin, Italy—d. July 31, 1750, Paris), French 
goldsmith, interior decorator, and architect, 
often considered the leading originator of the 
influential, though short-lived, Rococo style 
in the decorative arts. 

Meissonier early migrated to Paris, receiving 
his warrant as master goldsmith from King 
Louis XV (1724) and his appointment as de- 
signer for the King’s bedchamber and cabinet 
in 1726. He had a powerful and fertile imagi- 
nation, his fantastic grottoes and swirling, ani- 
mated, asymmetrical metalwork designs com- 
bining the most contrasting and original 
motifs. As a goldsmith, he was remarkable for 
the boldness of his conceptions; and he dis- 
played equal facility whether he was creating 
a snuffbox, watch case, sword hilt, or tureen. 
He prepared three fine sets of sketches for in- 
terior decoration, furniture, and goldsmith de- 
signs. He developed a plan for the facade of 
the church of Saint-Sulpice, Paris (1726), but 
few of his architectural ideas were realized, 
‘Rococo furniture design and 

decoration 7:793c 
-Rococo style development 9:712g 


meistersinger, name used by certain German 
musicians and poets, chiefly of the artisan and 
trading classes, in the 14th through the 16th 
centuries. They claimed to be heirs of 12 old 
masters, accomplished poets skilled in the me- 
dieval artes and in musical theory; the 
minnesinger Heinrich von Meissen, called 
Frauenlob, was said to be their founder. In a 
sense, then, they represent the bourgeois in- 
heritance of the courtly minnesinger. Their 
true predecessors, however, were probably 
fraternities of laymen, trained to sing in 
church and elsewhere. Later when music and 
poetry became “crafts” to be taught and 
learned, these fraternities became Singschulen 
(“song schools”), organized like craft guilds. 
Their principal activity became the holding— 
still in church—of singing competitions. Com- 
position was restricted to fitting new words to 
tunes ascribed to the old masters; subject 
matter, metre, language, and performance 
were governed by an increasingly strict code 
of rules (Tablatur). These deadening restric- 
tions led Hans Folz, a barber-surgeon from 
Worms (d, c. 1515) to persuade the Niirnberg 
Singschule to permit a wider range of subjects 
and the composition of new tunes. These re- 
forms, adopted elsewhere, restored some life 
to the Singschulen; henceforth a member, 
having passed through the grades of Schiiler, 
Schulfreund, Singer, and Dichter, became a 
“master” by. having a tune of his own ap- 
proved by the Merkern, or adjudicators. In 
this freer atmosphere Hans Sachs flourished 
—though some regard the 16th century as a 
period of decline rather than of florescence. 
Nevertheless, music, form, and subject mat- 
ter remained remarkably constant through the 
centuries. The music, derived from Gregorian 
chant, folksong, and other sources, deter- 
mined the metre (Ton meant both metre and 
melody). Each stanza, or Gesdtz, consisted of 
two musically identical Stollen (together 
forming an Aufgesang) and an Abgesang, with 
its separate metrical scheme—a form derived 
from the Minnesang and sometimes termed 
Bar form (q.v.). Verses were based on syllable 
counting regardless of stress or quantity; 
rhyme schemes were often elaborate. Three 
stanzas or a multiple of three, constituted a 
song, or Bar (the musical Bar form proyided 
music for one stanza). For large subjects, sev- 
eral Tone were used. Songs were unaccom- 
panied solos. For the Singschulen in church a 
wide range of religious subjects was versified; 
after the Reformation the text of Luther’s Bi- 
ble was rigidly adhered to. From the 15th cen- 


tury secular subjects also were used. At the 
Zechsingen, held afterward at a tavern (per- 
haps not an official part of the Singschule), 
subjects were humorous, sometimes obscene. 
From the earliest centres, Mainz, Worms, 
and Strasbourg, the movement spread all over 
southern Germany and to Silesia and 
Bohemia; northern Germany had individual 
meistersingers but no Singschulen. The best 
documented centre is Niirnberg. The meister- 
singers were not popular figures, as Richard 
Wagner’s opera Die Meistersinger (1868) sug- 
gests; they were largely ignored by profession- 
al men, Humanists, and the general populace; 
and their songs were not published, They pro- 
duced few outstanding songs or artists. Their 
importance lies rather in their devotion to 
their art in a troubled age and in their con- 
stant efforts to inculcate religious and moral 
principles. After the year 1600, attempts— 
mostly unsuccessful—at modernization were 
made; but the Singschulen slowly declined 
and disappeared, although the last one, at 
Memmingen, was not disbanded until 1875. 
‘influence of French troubadours 12:705h 
‘performance and song origin 14:808e 


Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Die, English 
title THE MASTERSINGERS OF NURNBERG (com- 
posed 1862-67, first performed 1868), opera 
by Richard Wagner. 
-retreat from advanced dramatic 

style 13:588e 


Meisterwerk in der Musik, Das (3 vol., 
1926-29), collection of periodical articles by 
Heinrich Schenker, written for Der Tonwille, a 
journal he edited, 


-music’s diversification of 
unity 12:723a 


Meithei, also called Manipur, dominant 
population of Manipur in northeastern India. 
The territory was at one time inhabited entire- 
ly by peoples resembling such hill tribes as the 
Naga and the Lushai (qq.v.). Intermarriage 
and the political dominance of the strongest 
tribes led to a gradual merging of ethnic 
groups and the formation finally of the Mei- 
thei people, numbering about 620,000. They 
are divided into clans, the members of which 
do not marry each other. 


Meithei warriors, Manipur, India 
The Times, London—Pictorial Parade 


Although they are genetically Mongol and 
speak a Tibeto-Burman language, they differ 
culturally from the surrounding hill tribes by 
following Hindu customs. Before their con- 
version to Hinduism they were meat eaters, 
sacrificed cattle, and practiced headhunting, 
byt now they abstain from meat (though they 
eat fish), do not drink alcohol, observe rigid 
rules Spe ge ritual pollution, and revere the 
cow. They claim high-caste status. The wor- 
ship of Hindu gods, with especial devotion to 
Krsna (Krishna), has not precluded the cult of 
many pre-Hindu indigenous deities and spirits. 

Rice cultivation on irrigated fields is the basis 
of their economy. They are keen horse breed- 


ers, and polo is a national game. Hockey, 
boat races, theatrical performances, and 
dancing (famous throughout India as the 
Manipuri style) are other pastimes. 

-language and religion 9:284d 

-population and culture 11:452b 


Meitner, Lise (b. Nov. 7, 1878, Vienna—d. 
Oct. 27, 1968, Cambridge, Cambridgeshire), 
physicist who shared the Enrico. Fermi Award 
(1966) with Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassmann 
for their joint research that led to the discov- 
ery of uranium fission. After receiving her 
doctorate at the University of Vienna (1906), 


pein] 


Lise Meitner 
EB Inc. 


she attended Max Planck’s lectures at Berlin 
in 1907 and joined Hahn in research on ra- 
dioactivity. During three decades of associa- 
tion, she and Hahn discovered and named 
protactinium, studied nuclear isomerism and 
beta decay, and in the 1930s (along with 
Strassmann) investigated the products of neu- 
tron bombardment of uranium. Because she 
was Jewish, she left Nazi Germany in the 
summer of 1938 to settle in Sweden. After 
Hahn and Strassmann had identified lighter 
barium in neutron-bombarded uranium, Lise 
Meitner, with her nephew Otto Frisch, eluci- 
dated the physical characteristics of this divi- 
sion and in January 1939 proposed the term 
fission for the process. She retired to England 
in 1960. 
-Hahn’s and Meitner’s radioactivity 

work. 8:545e 
-nuclear fission development 13:324f 
‘nuclear fission explanation 7:236g 


Mei-xian (China): see Mei-hsien. 


Mékambo, town and district, Ogooué-Ivin- 
do région, northeastern Gabon, on the south 
bank of the Djadié River (a tributary of the 
Ogooué), and connected by road with Mako- 
kou and with Makoua in Congo (Brazzaville). 
The hills along the plateau, extending for 
about 100 mi (160 km) from Mékambo to 
Makokou, contain some of the world’s richest 
iron-ore deposits; reserves are estimated at 
1,000,000,000 tons, notably at Belinga, 60 mi 
west-northwest of Mékambo and at Bokabo- 
ka, 30 mi southwest. Mining concessions have 
been granted to a consortium of French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and U.S. interests, and a 400- 
mile-long railroad is being constructed across 
the hilly terrain between Belinga and the deep- 
water port of Owendo on the Gabon Estuary. 
Coffee and cocoa, grown in the région by the 
Kota (Bakota) and Hungwe (Mahoungoue) 
peoples, are shipped by road and. river to 
Congo (Brazzaville) and then by rail to 
Pointe-Noire for export. The opening of the 
Belinga concession brought with it schools, a 
hospital, and an airport near the Ivindo River. 
In addition, a Catholic mission, government 
medical centre, native rubber market, and 
carpenter and ironsmiths’ school are in 
Mékambo, Pop. (1969-70) district, 9,737. 
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Mekhilta (Hebrew: ‘“‘measure’’), Jewish ex- 
egetical commentary on the legal content of 
the Book of Exodus. 

-composition and methodology 17:1008g 


Mekhitarists (religion): see Mechitarists. 


Meknés, one of the four imperial cities of 
Morocco, capital of Meknés (Mequinez) 
province, Founded in the 10th century by the 
Zanatah tribe of the Miknassa Berbers as a 
group of villages among olive groves, it grew 
around Takarart, an 11th-century Almoravid 
citadel. Meknés became the capital in 1673 
under Maulay Isma‘il, who built palaces and 


Towered gate in the city wall, Meknes, Mor. 
Richard Abeles 


mosques that earned for it the name “Ver- 
sailles of Morocco.” His wall, fortified by 
four-cornered towers and pierced by nine or- 
namented gates, still stands. After his death 
the city declined. In 1911 it was occupied by 
the French, who built a new quarter, separat- 
ed from the old by the Oued Bou Fekrane. 
Meknés has massive buildings of a heavy 
splendour and celebrated gardens irrigated by 
water from a 10-ac (4-ha) artificial lake. + 

A commercial centre for a fertile agricultural 
plateau region and a market for fine embroi- 
dery and carpets, woven chiefly by Berber 
women of the Moyen (Middle) Atlas, Meknés 
is linked by road to Rabat and by rail with 
Fés, Tanger (Tangier), and Casablanca. The 
ruins of the Roman Volubilis and the holy city 
of Maulay Idris are nearby. Pop. (1971) 
248,369. 
33°54’ N, 5°33’ W 

-area and population table and map 12:444 
-French settler and Muslim riots 13:169g 

-map, Morocco 12:446 

-physical and social features 12:448a passim 

to 449g 


Mekong River 11:860, Chinese LAN-Ts’ANG 
CHIANG, Thai MAE NAM KHONG, Laotian ME- 
NAM KHONG, Cambodian MEKONGK, Viet- 
namese SONG TIEN GIANG, greatest river in 
Southeast Asia. Rising in the Tibetan High- 
lands, it flows in a generally southerly direc- 
tion through Yunnan Province of China, 
forms part of the boundaries between Burma 
and Laos and between Laos and Thailand, 
and continues through Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam to enter the South China Sea 
in a wide delta after a course of 2,500 mi 
(4,000 km). 

The text article covers a physical conspectus 
of the Mekong, its physiography, riverine 
populations, resources, irrigation and flood 
control, and navigation, as well as the Me- 
kong River Development Project and pros- 
pects for the future. 
10°33’ N, 105°24', E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-aerial photograph illus. 2:164 
-Cambodia’s geographic features 3:675b 
-China’s transport system map 4:284 
-delta channels and river data 15:869h; 

table 868 
-drainage area and sediment ae. 
table 1 16:474 

-Laotian dam project and maviedtion 10:676b — 
-Laotian strategic border 10: pew map 679 

maps a? is 

Asia 2:148 
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-+Cambodia 3:676 


-China 4:262 

-Laos 10:674 

‘South Vietnam 19:140 

-Thailand 18:198 
-multiple purpose water projects 11:862e 
-Southeast Asian cultural geography 17:222h 
“South Vietnam’s geographical features 19:138f 
-Thailand’s use and plans 18:200d 
Tibet as significant water source 18:373g 
-Yunnan’s drainage pattern 19:1114a 


Mekran (Pakistan and Iran): see Makran. 


Mekri carpets, carpets handwoven in the 
Turkish town of Mekri (modern Fethiye), not- 
ed for its unusual prayer rugs. They are some- 
times called Rhodes carpets, even though 
there is no evidence that rugs were ever made 
on that island. Mekri produces mainly small 
prayer rugs (q.v.), rugs on which Muslims 
pray. Most Mekri prayer rugs have two cen- 
tral fields and two mihrabs, arched designs 
characteristic of prayer rugs. They are called 
“brothers’ rugs,” presumably because two 
people may use each carpet for prayer simul- 
taneously. The two central fields of “brothers” 
rugs” usually have contrasting colours and 
decorative motifs of stylized flowers. Most 
Mekri carpets dating from the 18th and 19th 
centuries are made entirely of coarse wool. 


Mel, family of languages of Sierra Leone. 
-Sierra Leone sub-groups 16:735h 


mela, Indian musical scale. 
‘construction and name code scheme 17:155c 


mela, Hindu religious fair. 
‘spiritual goals and beliefs 8:903d 


Mela, Pomponius (b. Tingentera, Roman 
Spain; fl. Ap 43), author of the only ancient 
treatise on geography in classical Latin, De 
situ orbis (“A Description of the World”), 
also known as De chorographia (‘Concerning 
Chorography”’); written about ap 43 or 44, it 
remained influential until the beginning of the 
age of exploration, 13 centuries later. Proba- 
bly intended for the general reader, it was cit- 
ed by Pliny the Elder in his encyclopaedia of 
natural science as an important authority. 
Though the work was largely a borrowing 
from Greek sources and contained informa- 
tion that was frequently obsolete, it was 
unique among the ancient geographies in that 
it divided the Earth, which Mela placed at the 
centre of the universe, into five zones, a north- 
ern frigid zone; a northern temperate zone; a 
torrid zone; a southern frigid zone; and a 
southern temperate zone. The two temperate 
zones were habitable, but only one, the north- 
ern, was known. The southern was unattain- 
able by men of the north because of the neces- 
sity of passing through the unbearable heat of 
the intervening torrid zone in order to reach it. 
According to Mela, the ocean surrounding the 
Earth cut into it in four seas, the most impor- 
tant being the Mediterranean. He described 
the Mediterranean coast in counterclockwise 
fashion from the western end, and moved 
clockwise around the coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, mentioning islands at convenient 
intervals, but often neglecting interiors. He 
avoided technical details, such as distances, 
but usually included short phrases describing 
the places mentioned. Less was said of famil- 
iar regions than of distant countries, where 
even fabulous material was included. 


melaconite (mineral): see tenorite. 


melainotype, a positive photograph made by 
the collodion process. Along with tintype and 
ferrotype, it is a variation of the ambrotype. 
-wet collodion photographic processes 14:311g 


Melaka, formerly mMALAcca, state (negeri), 
southwestern West Malaysia (Malaya), on the 
Strait of Malacca, between the states of Nege- 
ri Sembilan (formerly Negri Sembilan [north]) 
and Johor (formerly Johore [east]). A British 
colony after an exchange in 1824 with the 
Dutch for sites in west Sumatra, it joined the 
Federation of Malaya after World War IL. It 
was known as the Settlement of Malacca until 
1957, when it became a state, with an area of 


765 Melaka 


640 sq mi (1,658 sq km), It is administered by 
a governor. 

Lightly forested with low coastal hills and 
drained by the Linggi, Kesang, and Melaka 
(formerly Malacca) rivers, the terrain is more 
hospitable to settlement than the typical 
Malayan mangrove coasts. Subsistence paddy 
(rice) is widely grown, while cash cropping is 
based on fruit and coconut small holdings. 
Rubber, the primary export, has come under 
highly commercialized production because of 
Malacca’s early overseas trading economy. 
Malaccan Chinese were the first to venture 
into commercial rubber production (1898), 
and there are now large Chinese estates and 
small holdings. While maintaining their pad- 
dy-growing tradition, many Malays, profiting 
by long contact with resident Chinese, have 
also begun rubber holdings. There are bauxite 
deposits in central Melaka, and tin is mined 
near the Sungai (River) Kesang in the south. 
Industries include the bottling of carbonated 
beverages, job printing, bookbinding, saw- 
milling, and plywood milling. 

The state has an interior road system con- 
necting smaller villages with the large market 
towns of Alor Gajah (q.v.) and Jasin and the 
State capital and main port of Melaka. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 403,722. 

-area and population, table 1 11:373 
-Portuguese hold on Orient trade 14:869b 


Melaka, formerly mMaALAcca, capital and 
chief port of Melaka (formerly Malacca) 
state, West Malaysia (Malaya), on the Strait 
of Malacca, at the mouth of the sluggish Sun- 
gai (River) Melaka. The city was founded c, 
1400, when Paramesvara, the ruler of Tuma- 
sik (now Singapore), fled from the forces of 
the Javanese kingdom of Majapahit and 
found refuge at the site, then a small fishing 
village. There he founded a Malay kingdom 
the kings of which, aided by the Chinese, ex- 
tended their power over the peninsula. The 
port became a stopping place for traders to 
replenish their food supplies and obtain fresh 
water from the hill springs. Malay rule ended 
in 1511, when Alfonso d’Albuquerque, vice- 
roy of the Portuguese Indies, conquered 
Malacca. A period of Dutch rule, which be- 
gan in 1641, was interrupted by the British in 
1795. The rivalry was settled in favour of the 
British by the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of London 
(1824), and Malacca became one of the origi- 


The Portuguese St. Paul’s Church in Melaka city, 
Malaysia 
Jan Moline—Photo Researchers 


Melaleuca leucadendron 766 


nal Straits Settlements (with Penang and Sin- 
gapore) in 1826. 

Heavy silting of the Malacca estuary, com- 
bined with the rise of Singapore, led to Malac- 
ca’s decline. Modern harbour facilities are 
limited to offshore anchorage. The river’s 
mouth is protected against silting by two 
groynes (low walls) projecting outward for 0.5 
mi (0.8 km). Melaka (Malacca) remains sig- 
nificant, however, as an exporter of rubber 
from its hinterland and as an importer of gen- 
eral cargo (sugar and rice). Although peninsu- 
lar main-road traffic bypasses the state, the 
town has an airport and road links to Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore. 

Modern Melaka presents a sleepy, unhurried 
atmosphere; its single-storied houses include 
many dating from the Dutch and Portuguese 
colonial periods. Its residents are mostly Chi- 
nese, many of whom have, through intermar- 
riage, adopted the dress and speech of the 
Malays. This mixed strain, known as Baba 
Chinese, together with Malay-Portuguese- 
Dutch admixtures, is unique in Malaysian eth- 
nography. 

A low hill on the river’s southern bank is oc- 
cupied by the ruins of the Old Fort, designed 
by Albuquerque. The Portuguese also built 
St. Paul’s Church (1521), which held the body 
of St. Francis Xavier until its removal in 1553 
to Goa, India, and is one of the oldest Euro- 
pean buildings in the east. The Stadthuys 
(Town Hall) is an example of mid-17th cen- 
tury Dutch architecture. Christ Church, St. 
John’s Fort, a cultural museum, Cheng Hoon 
Teng Temple, and a-Chinese cemetery with 
graves dating from the Ming dynasty are also 
there. A large British Commonwealth reserve 
military camp is at Terendek to the north. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 87,160. 

22 Vie NEM O22 1 Sis 

- Albuquerque conquest and economic 
role 1:431d 

-colonialism and the spice trade 9:392g 

-Indonesian trade and spread of Islam 9:482f 

-Magellan’s part in Portuguese 
expansion 11:292d 

-Malayan commerce, religion, and 
power 11:365f 

-map, Malaysia 11:370 

-Strait of Malacca’s trade port 11:359d 


Melaleuca leucadendron: 
tree. 


Melambe River, channel of the Zambezi 
River delta, Mozambique. 

18°53’ S, 36°08’ E 

-Zambezi River tributaries 19:1128e 
melamine, also called CyANURAMIDE or 
TRIAMINOTRIAZINE, a cCoOlourless, crystalline 
substance belonging to the family of heterocy- 
clic organic compounds, used principally as a 
starting material for synthetic resins. First pre- 
pared in 1834, melamine became commercial- 
ly available in 1940; it is manufactured by 
heating dicyandiamide (see calcium cyana- 
mide) under pressure. Its most important 
reaction is that with formaldehyde, forming 
resinous compounds of high molecular weight 
in a manner similar to that shown by urea and 
formaldehyde. 

These resins are of the thermosetting type; 
that is, they form under the influence of heat 
but, once formed, are insoluble and infusible. 
Usually formulated with fillers and pigments, 
they are molded into dishes, containers, uten- 
sils, handles, and the like or used as laminat- 
ing agents or coating materials for wood, pa- 
per, and textiles, Formica and Melmac are 
well-known trade names for products based 
on melamine resins. 

Butylated melamine resins, made by incor- 
porating butyl alcohol into the melamine- 
formaldehyde reaction mixture, are fluids 
used as ingredients of paints and varnishes. 
‘adhesive polymers and uses 1:90a 
-aminoplastics production and uses 14:512g 
-plastic and resin production 4:131e; illus. 


see paperbark 


Melamphaeidae, family of the fish order 
Beryciformes. 
-classification and general features 2:273a 


Melampus, in Greek mythology, a seer who 
as a child received the understanding of the 
language of birds after two young snakes, 
whose lives he had saved, licked his ears when 
he was asleep. He later helped his brother 
Bias to marry Pero, daughter of King Neleus 
of Pylos. According to another legend, 
Melampus cured the insanity of the daughters 
of Proitus, prince of Tiryns; he and Bias then 
married two of the daughters. According to 
Pausanias (2nd century AD), there was a shrine 
to Melampus at Aegosthena (Megaris) and an 
annual festival. The Melampodidae, a family 
or school of seers, lived in historical times. 


Melanau, people of Sarawak, Malaysia. 


‘Malaysian cultural transitions 11:372c passim 
to 373h 


melancholia, a mental condition character- 
ized by extreme depression and feelings of 
hopelessness and worthlessness. It is especial- 
ly a part of manic-depressive psychosis (q.v.). 
-psychoses and extreme mood changes 15:176b 


Melanchthon, Philipp 11:863 (b. Feb. 15, 
1497, Bretten, now in West Germany—d. 
April 19, 1560, probably Wittenberg, now in 
East Germany), author of the Confession of 
Augsburg of the Lutheran Church, Humanist, 
Reformer, theologian, and educator. 

Abstract of text biography. Melanchthon 
received the B.A. degree from the University 
of Heidelberg (1511) and the M.A. degree 
from Tiibingen (1514), after which he lectured 
and further pursued his classical studies. In 
1518 he became the first professor of Greek at 
the University of Wittenberg, soon developing 
a friendship with Martin Luther. By 1519 he 
was defending Luther’s views. He married 
Katharine Krapp in 1520 and had four chil- 
dren. In 1521 Melanchthon published the Loci 
communes, the first systematic treatment of 
evangelical doctrine. 

Because of his academic expertise he was 
asked to help in founding schools, and he vir- 
tually reorganized the whole educational sys- 
tem of Germany, founding and reforming sev- 
eral universities. He wrote the Confession of 
Augsburg of 1530 at Luther’s suggestion, but 
it was rejected by the Catholics. Though he 
helped to lead the evangelical cause after 
Luther’s death (1546), his irenic actions were 
viewed by many as betrayals; and his reputa- 
tion was tarnished by several controversies. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Aristotelianism in higher education 1:1160f 
-Bucer’s support in doctrinal 

compromise 3:36lg 
‘French efforts to end Lutheran schism 15:346e 
-Hellenistic-Humanist strains of 

thought 4:468f 
‘leadership in Luther’s reform 

movement 11:194e passim to 195g 
-Lutheran theological contributions 11:196f 
-Niirnberg’s first gymnasium 13:393h 
-Protestant ecclesiastical reforms’ 15:110b 
salvation attainment beliefs 5:928h 
-Stoicism and Humanism 17:701c 
‘university experience and secondary school 

organization 6:346d 


Melanconiales (fungi): see Deuteromycetes. 


Melandryidae, family of false darkling bee- 
tles of the order Coleoptera. 
‘traits and classification 4:836d 


Melanerpes erythrocephalus (bird): 
woodpecker. 


Melanesia (from Greek melas, ‘‘black,” and 
nésoi, “islands”), a subdivision of Oceania 
(q.v.) that comprises land areas scattered 
throughout the Pacific Ocean. Lying in the 
west Pacific, south of the Equator and Mi- 
cronesia and west of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
with a total land area of 202,886 sq mi, com- 
prises high islands of volcanic origin and low 
coral atolls. It embraces the Bismarck Ar- 


chipelago, the Louisiade, Solomon, Santa 
Cruz, New Hebrides, Loyalty, Admiralty, and 
D’Entrecasteaux Islands, New Caledonia, 
Fiji, and intermediate groups. New Britain, in 
the Bismarck Archipelago, with the exception 
of New Zealand, is the largest (14,600 sq mi 
[37,800 sq km]) island in Oceania. Pop. (1970 
est.) 2,787,000. 
13°00’ S, 164°00' E 
-geographical and historical 
background 13:443c 
-horticultural societies and political 
status 8:116lg 
-location and constituent islands 13:826c 
-Papuan geography and government 2:431f 
passim to 432f 
-population and social structure 11:865c 


Melanesian cultures 11:864, peoples and 
cultures of Melanesia, islands of the central 
Pacific lying to the north and east of Australia 
and New Guinea. 

The text article covers the peoples and lan- 
guages, traditional culture patterns (economic 
patterns, social and political life, and religion 
and art), and modern developments. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘ancestor worship practices of the 
Manus 1:836d 
‘animism, religion, and magic 1:923c 
-arms materials limitation and style description 
2:34h; illus. 
-art features and development 13:448g; 
illus. 463 
-art style, motifs, and criticism 14:1032a 
‘cargo cult rise with World War II 18:699a 
-culturo-linguistic affinities 2:485b; map 
-Dong Son cultural commonality 17:259e 
Fiji population diversity 7:296d 
-fire and sexuality symbolism 12:883b 
-language distribution by family 10:668g 
-linguistic groups 2:49la 
-mask design, variety, and significance 11:581b 
-New Guinea headhunter rituals 8:1034e 
-Nor-Papua totem beliefs and practices 18:530f 
‘Oceanian races and social 
modernization 13:468c; map 
-Papuan indigenes’ life style 2:434a 
-Papuan song style and food ritual 16:792c 
-primitive relation to ancestral ghosts 14:1042d 
-traditional practices and institutions 13:828c 


Melanesian geographical race, a group of 
human populations occupying New Guinea, 
the Bismarck Archipelago, the Louisiade, 
Solomon, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, and 
Loyalty islands, New Caledonia, Fiji, and oth- 
er small islands in this region. Some classifica- 
tions include the Papuan people of New Guin- 
ea in the Melanesian geographical race, but 
others class the Papuans with the Australoid 
(Australian aborigine) race, Characteristic of 
the Melanesian geographical race are heavy 
skin pigmentation, wavy to kinky hair, rugged 
features, large jaws and large molar teeth, 
high incidence of shovel-shaped incisors, pres- 
ence of blood types B (ABO system) and S 
(see MNSs blood group system), and occur- 
rence of the thalassemia gene (see thalas- 
semia) and G-6-PD deficiency (see glucose-6- 
phosphate dehydrogenase deficiency). In the 
past, Melanesians were classed as Negroid be- 
cause of their very dark skin and kinky hair, 
but later studies showed the unlikelihood of 
any direct relationship. An apparently ancient 
southeastern Asian type, the Melanesian race 
is probably most closely related to ,the Aus- 
traloid geographical race (q.v.). 
-Asian Neanderthal affinity 2:203d 
-map of geographical races of the world 15:350 
‘migration and affinity theories 13:468h 
-origin and physical characteristics 11:864h 
-physical characteristics of race 15:352a; 

illus. 350 
-racial characteristics and distribution 14:844h 
-Vietnam and its early inhabitants 19:120d 


Melanesian languages, group of languages 
belonging to the Eastern, or Oceanic, branch 
of the Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) lan- 
guage family and spoken in the islands of 
Melanesia. The Melanesian languages, of 
which there are some 250, are most closely 
related to the languages of Micronesia and 


Polynesia; most have a few hundred or a few 
thousand speakers, and the total number of 
speakers of Melanesian tongues is perhaps 
500,000. With few exceptions, these languages 
are only slightly documented. 

The most important Melanesian language is 
Fijian (Bauan Fijian; see Fijian language), 
spoken by about 200,000 persons and widely 
used in Fiji in newspapers, in broadcasting, 
and in government publications. Other Mel- 
anesian languages of note are Motu, in the 
form of Police Motu (a pidgin) used widely as 
a lingua franca in Papua; Roviana, the lan- 
guage of the Methodist Mission in ‘the Solo- 
mon Islands; Bambatana, a literary language 
used by the Methodists on Choiseul Island; 
Bugotu, a lingua franca on Santa Isabel (Ysa- 
bell Island); Tolai, a widely used missionary 
language in New Britain and New Ireland; 
Yabém and Graged, lingua francas of the 
Lutheran Mission in the Madang district of 
New Guinea; and Mota, a widely used lingua 
franca and literary language of the. Melane- 
sian Mission in northern Melanesia in the 19th 
century. 


Melanesian Pidgin, also called MELANESIAN 
PIDGIN ENGLISH, NEO-MELANESIAN, BEACH-LA- 
MAR, OF SANDALWOOD ENGLISH, an English- 
based pidgin used widely in Melanesia as a 
trade and mission language; in some areas it 
has become established as a creole (i.e., it has 
become the native language of some com- 
munities). Melanesian Pidgin has also become 
the lingua franca of the Trust Territory of 
New Guinea, where several hundred native 
languages are spoken. 

The vocabulary of Melanesian Pidgin is 
originally derived primarily from English; 
about 1,500 English words make up approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the language’s small ba- 
sic vocabulary, although words have in many 
cases widened or shifted their meanings, and 
compound words and other new constructions 
further enlarge the vocabulary. Grammar and 
syntax are also based on English patterns, al- 
though they have been much simplified and 
then somewhat modified through usage and 
through the influence of native Melanesian 
languages. Pronunciation and stress have 
clearly been affected by contact with non-En- 
glish languages. Stress has been shifted to the 
first syllable of the word in all cases, resulting 
in forms such as bikos “because,” and mdsin 
“machine”; and the sound system has altered 
in that the sounds f and p, and s, sh, and ch 
are not distinguished (resulting in dispela 
“this” from “‘this fellow,” pinis “finish,” sap 

“sharp,” and sok “chalk”). Th is not pro- 
nounced as in English (it becomes ¢ or d or oc- 
casionally r: dispela “this,” tri “three,” arape- 
la “other’’). Also, between two vowels, 5 and 
d often become mb and nd, respectively: tam- 
bak for tabak “tobacco” and sindaun for si- 
daun “‘sit, sit down, set.”’ See also creole; lin- 
gua franca. 

-Oceanian distribution 10:668c 
-origins and structural peculiarities 14:452h 


melange, i in geology, a mixture of materials 
differing in kind, characteristics, and origin; 
usually a tumbled mass of fragments associat- 
ed with fault zones. 
-mountain building and rock 

deposition 12:582g 


Mélanges de litérature, d’histoire et de 
philosophie (1753), prose work by Jean Le 
Rond d’Alembert. 

-exhortation to writers and readers 1:465a 


melanin, a dark biological pigment (bio- 
chrome) found in skin, hair, feathers, scales, 
and some internal membranes; it is also found 
in the peritoneum of many animals (e.g., 
frogs), but its role there is not understood. 
Formed as an end product during metabolism 
of the amino acid tyrosine and related com- 
pounds, melanins are conspicuous in dark skin 
moles of man; in the black dermal melano- 
cytes (pigment cells) of most dark-skinned 

les; as brown, diffuse spots in the epider- 
mis; and in black tumorous growths of many 


vertebrates, such as melanomas in man, 
fishes, and reptiles. On exposure to sunlight, 
man’s epidermis undergoes gradual tanning as 
a result of an increase in melanin pigment; 
tanning helps to protect underlying tissues 
from injurious solar rays. 

‘formation and structure 15:94e 

human 

-eye coloration’s genetic control 7:1002d 

-pigment deficiency in albinism 11:1054c 

-pigment disorders of skin 16:847h 

-radiation, tanning, and aging 15:417d 

-skin pigment production 16:841f 

-properties and occurrence in animals 4:920d 
special neuron characteristics 12:977f 


melanism, the deposition of the black pig- 
ment melanin in the bodies of living animals. 
The chemistry of the process depends on the 
metabolism of the amino acid tyrosine, the 
absence of which results in albinism (q.v.), or 
lack of pigmentation. Melanism can also oc- 
cur pathologically, as in a benign pigmented 
mole (melanoma) or a cancer arising from a 
previously benign mole (melanotic car- 
cinoma). 

Black pigmentation is advantageous in many 
ways: (1) It is a barrier against the effects of 
the ultraviolet rays of sunlight. (2) It is a 
mechanism for the absorption of heat in cold 
environments by small, cold-blooded animals 
(e.g., high-altitude insects). (3) It affords con- 
cealment to certain animals that become ac- 
tive in twilight. (4) It limits the incidence of 
beams of light entering the eye and absorbs 
scattered light within the eyeball, allowing 
greater visual acuity. 

“Industrial” melanism in certain moths (the 
appearance of all black instead of pale-col- 
oured forms) is a striking example of rapid 
evolutionary change; it has taken place in less 
than 100 years. It occurs in moth species that 
depend for their survival by day on blending 
into specialized backgrounds, such as lichened 
tree trunks and boughs. Pollution, in the form 
of soot, kills lichens and blackens the trees 
and ground, thus destroying the protective 
backgrounds of light-coloured moths, which 
are rapidly eliminated by birds. Melanic 
moths, by their camouflage, then become 
selectively favoured. ‘Industrial’ melanic 
moths have arisen from recurrent mutations 
and have spread via natural selection. 

-colour adaptations in moths 4:925d; illus. 
-evolutionary effect on lepidopteran 

colour 10:82la 

-genetic adaptations in peppered moths 8:814g 
-industrial melanism in Lepidoptera 14:775f 
-insect evolution in industrial areas 9:619h 


melanite, andradite garnet containing small 
amounts of titanium, giving it a black colour. 
See andradite. 


melanocarcinoma, pigmented tumour in tis- 
sue covering the inner or outer surfaces of the 
body. 

-metastases’ unusual destinations 3:766b 


melanocratic rock: see colour index, igne- 
ous rock, 


melanocyte, animal cell that produces or 
contains dark bodies bearing melanin (q.v.) 
pigment. 
-function and occurrence in animals 4:921b 
-pigment disorders of skin 16:847h 
-skin colour control in lower 
vertebrates 8:1076f 
‘skin pigment manufacture in human 16:84lg 
-source, chemical nature, and function 6:810a; 
table 801 


melanocyte nevus (birthmark): see nevus. 


Melanodon, genus of extinct pantothere of 
the class Mammalia. 
-body plan, illus. 5 11:413 


Melanogrammus aeglefinus (fish): 
haddock. 


Melanolestes picipes (insect): see assassin 
bug. 


melanoma, a dark-coloured tumour most of- 
ten derived from melanin-pigmented skin 


see 


767 Melastomataceae 


cells. Melanin is the pigment chemical that 
gives human skin and hair its colouring. 
Melanomas sometimes are derived from other 
body tissues but are called melanomas be- 
cause of their dark colour. A melanoma may 
or may not be malignant; it may develop from 
irritation of a mole or wart. Melanomas are 
extremely rare in persons of dark skin colour, 
such as Negroes. 

-therapeutic vaccine potential 3:77la 


melanophlogite, colorless, crystalline silica 
mineral. 


-occurrence, structure, and properties 16:754f; 
table 752 


melanophore (biology): see chromatophore. 


Melanoplus: see short-horned grasshopper; 
locust. 


Melanostomiatidae: see stomiatoid fishes. 
Melanosuchus (reptile): see caiman. 


Melanotaeniidae, family of fishes of the or- 
der Atheriniformes. 
-classification and distribution 2:273h 


melanterite, blue-green, hydrous ferrous sul- 
fate FeSO4 - 7H20, 
-formation and formula 12:238g 


Melas carpets, rugs handwoven in the 
neighbourhood of Milas (Melas) on the 
Aegean coast of southwestern Turkey. Nor- 
mally of small size and 19th-century in date, 
they have unusually wide borders in relation 
to their narrow fields. In the prayer rugs the 
arch (the purpose of which is to indicate the 
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Melas prayer rug from Western Anatolia, 19th century; 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Pa. 


By courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Pa, Samuel and Vera White 
Collection; photograph, Otto E. Nelson—EB Inc. 


direction of Mecca, the Holy City) is straight- 
sided, with a triangular indentation below it 
on each side, the local reminiscence of a lobed 
arch form used in the Ottoman court prayer 
rugs of the 16th and 17th centuries. Their col- 
our scheme is unique: the field is usually a 
strong red; and yellow and violet are used of- 
ten, together with a light blue that is quite 
variable owing to uneven dyeing. Examples 
that predate the use of chemical dyes are con- 
sidered to be amonig the most attractive Turk- 
ish carpets. 


Melastomataceae, family of the plant order 
Myrtales. 
-range, life cycle, uses, and 

classification 12:772h 


melatonin 768 


melatonin, a compound, sometimes classed 
as a hormone, derived from the amino acid 
tryptophan (q.v.) and secreted by the pineal 
gland of higher vertebrates. Its function has 
not yet been fully established. 

-pigment production control 16:848a 

‘pineal gland secretion 8:1085d 

‘source, metabolism, and function 6:816b 


Melba, Dame Nellie, stage name of HELEN 
ARMSTRONG, Hée MITCHELL (b. May 19, 1861, 
Richmond, near Melbourne, Australia—d. 
Feb. 23, 1931, Sydney), coloratura soprano, a 
singer of great popularity. She sang at Rich- 
mond (Australia) Public Hall at the age of six 
and was a skilled pianist and organist, but 
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Nellie Melba, engraving by an unknown artist, 1894 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph, J.R. Freeman 
& Co. Ltd 


she did not study singing until after her mar- 
riage to Charles Nesbitt Armstrong in 1882. 
She appeared in Sydney in 1885 and in Lon- 
don in 1886 and then studied in Paris. She 
made her operatic debut as Gilda in Verdi's 
Rigoletto in 1887 at Brussels under the name 
Melba, derived from that of the city of Mel- 
bourne. Until 1926 she sang in the principal 
opera houses of Europe and the U.S., particu- 
larly Covent Garden and the Metropolitan 
Opera, excelling in Delibes’ Lakmé, as Mar- 
guerite in Gounod’s Faust, and as Violetta in 
Verdi’s La traviata, She was created a dame 
of the British Empire in 1918. In 1925 she 
published Melodies and Memories. She re- 
turned in 1926 to Australia, where she became 
president of the Melbourne Conservatorium. 
Melba toast and peach Melba were named for 
her. 


Melbourne 11:870, capital of the state of 
Victoria, southeastern Australia, at the head 
of Port Phillip Bay at the mouth of the Yarra 
River. Pop. (1973 est.) city, 75,830; met- 
ropolitan area, 2,583,900. 

The text article covers the history of the city 
and its contemporary layout, demographic 
trends, economic life, administration and ser- 
vices, and cultural life. 
37°49’ S, 144°58’ E 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- Aboriginal tribes location map 2:425 
-Australia’s urban growth problems 2:404b 
‘botanical garden table 3:64 

-gold rush growth and finance centre 17:888h 
‘industry and transportation 19:112f 

-map, Australia 2:401 

‘Olympic Games event division 2:279e 

- West Gate Bridge failure of 1970 3:190g 


Melbourne, city, Brevard County, central 
Florida, U.S., on the Indian River (a lagoon) 
and the Atlantic coast. Thomas Mason, a 
retired professor from Cambridge, Eng., first 
settled the site in 1878, and the community 
was named by its first postmaster, C.J. Hec- 
tor, from Melbourne, Australia. A passenger 
steamer service existed until the Florida East 
Coast Railroad arrived in 1893. Tourism 


(yachting, sport fishing), truck farming, citrus 
growing, gladiolus culture, and cattle raising 
were early economic factors. Since 1950 Mel- 
bourne’s growth has been influenced by the 
space complex at Cape Canaveral and an in- 
flux of aerospace industries. The city is the site 
of the Florida Institute of Technology, found- 
ed as Brevard Engineering College in 1958. 

The spring training camp of the Minnesota 
Twins baseball team is at Melbourne. The 
Melbourne bone beds, a series of patches 
along the east coast, contain important Pleis- 
tocene fossil deposits of extinct animals. The 
towns of Melbourne Beach and Indialantic 
can be reached across the lagoon via the Mel- 
bourne Causeway. Inc. town, 1887; city, 
1913. Pop. (1960) 11,982; (1980) 46,536. 
28°05’ N, 80°37’ W 
‘map, United States 18:909 
Melbourne, William Lamb, 2nd Viscount 
(b. March 15, 1779, London—d. Nov. 24, 
1848, near Hatfield, Hertfordshire), British 
prime minister from July 16 to Nov. 14, 1834, 
and from April 18, 1835, to Aug. 30, 1841; he 
was also Queen Victoria’s close friend and 
chief political adviser during the early years of 
her reign (from June 20, 1837), Although a 
Whig and an advocate of political rights for 
Roman Catholics, he was essentially conser- 
vative; not believing that the world could be 
bettered through politics, he was always more 
interested in literature and theology. 

Lamb’s mother, Elizabeth (née Milbanke), 
was a confidante of the poet Lord Byron and 
an aunt of Byron’s future wife Anne Isabella 
(“Annabella”) Milbanke, It was widely be- 
lieved that the Ist Viscount Melbourne was 
not Lamb’s real father. In June 1805 Lamb 
married Lady Caroline Ponsonby, eccentric 
daughter of Frederic Ponsonby, 3rd earl of 
Bessborough. The marriage had failed even 
before Lady Caroline’s affair with Byron in 
1812-13, and, after several estrangements and 
reconciliations, it ended in separation in 1825, 
three years before her death. Subsequently, 
Lamb was named as corespondent in two un- 
successful divorce suits, the second, in 1836, 
involving the poet Caroline Norton. 


Melbourne, detail of an oil painting by J. 
Partridge, 1844; in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Called to the bar in 1804, Lamb entered the 
House of Commons in 1806. From 1822 he 
was an avowed supporter of the conservatism 
of George Canning. From April 1827 to May 
1828, in the governments of Canning and Ar- 
thur Wellesley, 1st duke of Wellington, he 
served as chief secretary for Ireland. In 1829 
he succeeded to the viscountcy. As home 


secretary in the 2nd Earl Grey’s ministry’ 


(Nov. 16, 1830-July 8, 1834), he reluctantly 
supported the parliamentary Reform Act of 
1832 but forcibly repressed agrarian and in- 
dustrial radicals, notably the Tolpuddle Mar- 
tyrs in 1834. Consistently with this, he op- 
posed, while prime minister, the reduction of 
duties on imported grain. 

Melbourne’s brief first administration ended 
when he was dismissed by King William IV, 
who was offended by Whig plans for church 
reform. Sir Robert Peel’s Conservatives, how- 
ever, failed to secure a parliamentary majori- 


ty, and Melbourne took office once more. Af- 
ter Victoria’s accession he became her private 
secretary for a time. A consequence of their 
mutual affection was Victoria’s Whig par- 
tisanship. On May 7, 1839, during the crisis 
over the ‘“‘bedchamber question” (the Queen 
insisted that her attendants be Whig ladies), 
Melbourne resigned but soon resumed office 
when Peel could not form a government. 

By early 1840, Great Britain was divided 
over industrial depression and Chartism (a 
working class radical movement) and was 
fighting wars in China and Afghanistan. Later 
that year the firm stand of Melbourne and his 
foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, averted 
war with France over Syria. As his parliamen- 
tary support dwindled, Melbourne tried to 
prepare the Queen for dealing with a Conser- 
vative government unwelcome to her and 
wisely insisted that she permit her husband, 
Prince Albert, to assume state responsibilities. 
He left office after the Conservatives had won 
the general election of 1841 and was perma- 
nently weakened by a stroke on Oct. 23, 1842. 
Biographies include Bertram Newman’s Lord 
Melbourne (1930) and Lord David Cecil’s 
studies, The Young Melbourne (1939; 2nd ed., 
1948) and Lord Melbourne (1954), 

-British 19th-century political growth 3:266b - 
-Irish emancipation cooperation 3:290g 
-Victoria’s prime minister 19:106d 


Melbourne, University of, coeducational 
institution of higher learning, founded in 1853 
and located in Melbourne, Australia. The uni- 
versity includes faculties of agriculture, archi- 
tecture, arts, dental science, economics and 
commerce, education, engineering, law, medi- 
cine, music, science, and veterinary science. In 
the mid-1970s the enrollment was more than 
15,000. 

-Melbourne area map 11:872 


Melbourne Cup, Australian handicap horse 
race inaugurated in 1861. 
-horse racing history 8:1097b 


Melchers, (Julius) Gari (b. Aug. 11, 1860, 
Detroit, Mich.—d. Nov. 30, 1932, Falmouth, 
Va.), highly successful portrait and genre 
painter. Melchers, who worked extensively in 
both the U.S. and Europe, achieved an inter- 
national reputation. When he was 17 he went 
to Diisseldorf, Ger., to study at the Royal Art 
Academy, and three years later he went to 
Paris to the Académie Julien and the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Attracted by the picturesque 
quality of The Netherlands, he settled at Eg- 
mond aan Zee, where he portrayed genre 
scenes (e.g., milkmaids in the fields, and vil- 
lagers in church). “The Sermon” from this 
period brought him honourable mention at 
the Paris Salon of 1886, An academic painter 
of great technical ability, he executed, in addi- 
tion to his genre painting, portraits, land- 
scapes, still lifes, and religious works. In his 
later works he devoted himself to murals and 
portraits (e.g., “Peace and War,” Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; and “President 
Theodore Roosevelt,’ Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington). 


Melchiades, Saint: see Miltiades, Saint. 


Melchior (one of the Magi): see Three Wise 
Men. ; 


Melchior, Johann Peter (b. Oct. 12, 1742, 
Lindorf, near Diisseldorf, now in West Ger- 
many—d. June 13, 1825, Nymphenburg), 
modeller in porcelain, best known of the art- 
ists associated with the great German por- 
celain factory at Hochst. As a child he showed 
an interest in drawing, painting, and sculpture, 
and a relative apprenticed him to a sculptor 
in Diisseldorf. He became sufficiently well 
known to be named master modeller at the 
Hochst factory, a position he held from 1767 
to 1779. His best work is considered to be 
transitional between the Rococo and Neoclas- 
sical styles. His graceful and often sentimental 
works include religious groups, pastoral 
scenes, and characters from mythology, but 


he is particularly noted for his warmly ani- 
mated figures of children. He later worked at 
the porcelain factories at Frankenthal (1779- 
93) and Nymphenburg (1797-1822), where his 
style became increasingly Neoclassical and 
less sentimental; his chief interest was portrait 
reliefs, which he executed in biscuit (marble- 
like, unglazed) porcelain, 

-Vienna porcelain in Louis XVI style 14:910g 


Melchior, Paul-Jacques-Léon (b. Sept. 
30, 1925, Montsur-Machienne, Belg.), astron- 
omer and geophysicist known for his investi- 
gations of Earth tides. He served as director 
of the World Data Centre at the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Belgium, director of the Internation- 
al Centre for Earth Tides in Brussels, and a 
professor of geodesy, gravimetry, and. geody- 
namics at the University of Louvain, Belg. 
Melchior’s work includes studies of the rota- 
tion and tidal deformation of the Earth and 
general geodynamics. 


Melchisedech (king-priest): 
zedek, 


Melchites, also spelled MELKITES, those 
Christians of Syria and Egypt who accepted 
the ruling of the Council of Chalcedon (451) 

affirming the two natures—divine and human 
—of Christ. As they shared the theological 
position of the Byzantine emperor, they were 
derisively termed Melchites—that is, ‘““Royal- 
ists” or ““Emperor’s Men” (from Syriac malk- 
a, “king’’)—by those who rejected the Chal- 
calonied definition and believed in only one 
nature in Christ (the Monophysite heresy). 
While the term originally referred only to 
Egyptian Christians, it came to be used for all 
Chalcedonians in the Middle East and finally 
designated the faithful of the patriarchates of 
inte Jerusalem, and especially Anti- 
och. 

The Melchite community generally consisted 
of Greek colonists and the Arabicized popula- 
tions of Egypt and Syria. They adopted the 
Byzantine rite and thus followed Michael 
Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, into 
schism with Rome in 1054. For several centu- 
ries afterward, the patriarch of Antioch at- 
tempted reunification with Rome, and a small 
number of Meichite Catholics emerged. Final 
union came in 1724, when Cyril VI, a Catho- 
lic, was elected patriarch of Antioch; he was 
followed by several bishops and a third of the 
faithful. The Orthodox who opposed union 
elected their own patriarch, Silvester, and ob- 
tained the legal recognition from the Ottoman 
government that assured them autonomy. 
About 100 years later, after much persecution 
and religious difficulties with Jesuits and 
Lebanese Maronites, the Catholics also re- 
ceived autonomous status from the Ottoman 
Turks, which allowed for normal activity and 
growth. 

While there had been some few conversions 
to Catholicisng in the patriarchates of Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem, there is only one Cath- 
olic Melchite “patriarch of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem and all the East.” In each 
patriarchate he has his own diocese (Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Alexandria) and is helped by a 
patriarchal vicar. There are seven archdi- 
oceses—Aleppo, Homs, and Latakia (all in 
Syria), Beirut and Tyre (both in Lebanon), 
Basra (in Iraq), and Petra-Philadelphia (Jor- 
dan)—and six dioceses—Acre (Israel) and 
Baalbek, Baniyas, Saida, Tripolis, and Zah- 
leh-Furzol (all in Lebanon), The number of 
Catholic Melchites, who observe the Byzan- 
tine liturgy in their vernacular Arabic, totals 
about 250,000 with an additional 150,000 
abroad, mainly in Brazil, Argentina, the Unit- 
ed States, and Canada. Major ref. 6:163a 
-Israel’s modern Christian 

-communities 9:1062c 


Melchizedek, spelled MELCHISEDECH in the 
Latin Vulgate "and Bible translations derived 
from it, in the Old Testament, a figure of im- 
portance in biblical tradition because he was 
both king and priest, was connected with 
Jerusalem, and was revered by Abraham, 


see Melchi- 


who paid a tithe to,him. He appears as a per- 
son only in an interpolated vignette (Gen. 
14:18-20) of the story of Abraham rescuing 
his kidnapped nephew, Lot, by defeating a 
coalition of Mesopotamian kings under Che- 
dorlaomer. 

In the episode, Melchizedek meets Abraham 
on his return from battle, gives him bread and 
wine (which has been interpreted by some 
Christian scholars as a precursor of the Eu- 
charist, so that Melchizedek’s name entered 
the canon of the Roman mass), and blesses 
Abraham in the name of “God Most High” 
(in Hebrew El “Elyon). In return, Abraham 
gives him a tithe of the booty. 

Melchizedek is an old Canaanite name 
meaning “My King Is [the god] Sedek” or 
“My King Is Righteousness” (the meaning of 
the similar Hebrew cognate). Salem, of which 
he is said to be king, is very probably Jerusa- 
lem. Psalm 76:2 refers to Salem in a way that 
implies that it is synonymous with Jerusalem, 
and the reference in Gen. 14:17 to “the King’s 
Valley” further confirms this identification. 
The god whom Melchizedek serves as priest is 
“El ‘Elyon,” again a name of Canaanite ori- 
gin, probably designating the high god of their 
pantheon. (Later, the Hebrews adapted 
another Canaanite name as an appellation for 
God.) 

For Abraham to recognize the authority and 
authenticity of a Canaanite priest-king is star- 
tling and has no parallel in biblical literature. 
This story may have reached its final formula- 
tion in the days of King David, serving as an 
apologia for David’s making ‘Jerusalem his 
headquarters and setting up the priesthood 
there. Abraham’s paying tribute to a Jerusa- 
lem priest-king then would anticipate the time 


when Abraham’s descendants would bring 


tithes to the priests of Jerusalem ministering in 
the sanctuary at the Davidic capital. The sto- 
ry may also relate to the conflict between the 
Levite priests descended from Abraham and 
the Zadokite priests of Jerusalem, who later 
changed their allegiance to Yahweh, the He- 
brew god. The Zadokites monopolized the 
Jerusalem priesthood until forcibly taken 
away to Babylon, at which time Levite priests 
asserted their own hegemony; the Mel- 
chizedek episode could reveal the reascendan- 
cy of Zadokite power. 

The biblical account also poses textual prob- 
lems. Abraham paying a tithe to Melchizedek 
is an interpretation, though a likely one, of the 
original biblical text, in which the matter 
is ambiguous; it seems incongruous that 
Abraham gives a tenth of the booty to Mel- 
chizedek and then refuses to take any of it for 
himself (verses 22-23). Again, some scholars 
have asserted that it would be unusual for an 
author of Davidic times to construct a narra- 
tive with a Canaanite protagonist. 

Psalm 110, in referring to a future messiah of 
the Davidic line, alludes to the priest-king 
Melchizedek as a prototype of this messiah. 
This allusion led the author of the Letter to 
the Hebrews in the New Testament to trans- 
late the name Melchizedek as “king of righ- 
teousness”” and Salem as “peace,” so that 
Melchizedek is made to foreshadow Christ, 
stated to be the true king of righteousness and 
peace (Heb. 7:2). According to the analogy, 
just as Abraham, the ancestor of the Levites, 
paid tithes to Melchizedek and was therefore 
his inferior, so the Melchizedek-like priest- 
hood of Christ is superior to that of the Le- 
vites. Furthermore, just as the Old Testament 
assigns no birth or death date to Melchizedek, 
so is the priesthood of Christ eternal. 

- Abraham and biblical exegesis 1:13b 
-David and the kingly tradition 5:519c 


Melchizedek priesthood, in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the higher 
of the two priesthoods, concerned with 
spiritual rather than secular matters. Accord- 
ing to Mormon belief it was originally con- 
ferred in 1829 on the prophet Joseph Smith 
and Oliver Cowdery directly by the Apostles 
Peter, James, and John, resurrected beings, 
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and it represents the power of God delegated 
directly to man with the authority to act in 
God’s name. It is made up of the president 
and two councillors, the Council of Twelve 
Apostles, high priests, bishops, patriarchs, 
seventies (specially commissioned elders), and 
ordinary elders. 

-Mormon priestly institutions 12:443e « 


Melchor Muzquiz (Mexico): see Muzquiz. 


Melcombe, George Bubb Dodington, Ist 
Baron: see Bubb Dodington, George, 1st 
Baron Melcombe. 


Melcombe Regis (England): see Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis. 


Meldolla, Andrea, called Lo sCHIAVONE 
(1522-63), Italian artist. 
-Tintoretto’s collaboration at Zen 18:434c 


Meleager (fi. 1st century Bc), epigrammatist 
from Gadara, in modern Jordan, who com- 
piled the first large anthology of epigrams. 
This was the first of the collections that made 
up what is known as the Greek Anthology 
(q.v.). Meleager’s collection contained poems 
by 50 writers and many by himself; an intro- 
ductory poem compared each writer to a 
flower, and the whole was entitled Stephanos 
(“Garland”), Meleager’s own poems do not 
rank particularly high, though they are held 
to be neatly constructed, and they treat erotic 
themes with cleverness. He lived in Tyre, in 
modern Lebanon, and, in old age, on the 
Aegean island of Cos. 


Meleager, in Greek mythology, the leader of 
the Calydonian boar hunt. The J/liad relates 
how Meleager’s father, King Oeneus of Caly- 
don (q.v.), had omitted to sacrifice to Artemis, 
who sent a wild boar to ravage the country. 
Meleager collected a band of heroes to drive it 
away and eventually killed it himself. The 
Calydonians and the Curetes (neighbouring 
warriors who aided in the hunt) then quaf- 
relled over the spoils, and war broke out be- 


Meleager, bronze and gold statue by 
Antico, 1460-1528; in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


tween them. At one point the Curetes be- 
sieged Calydon and were ready to take it 
when Meleager finally repulsed them. The 
Iliad does not describe Meleager’s death, 
though it mentions that it occurred before the 
Trojan War. A variant tradition relates that 
Meleager’s mother, Althea, caused his death 
by burning the log whose span of life was 
coterminous with his. 

Meleager forms the subject of the Meleager 
of Euripides, of which only fragments survive. 


Meleagris (bird): see turkey. 


mélée, alternate spelling MELLAY, ancient and 
medieval game, a predecessor of modern foot- 


melegueta pepper 770 


ball, in which a round or oval object, usually 
the inflated bladder of an animal, was kicked, 
punched, carried, or driven toward a goal. Its 
origins are not known, but, according to one 
British tradition, the first ball used was the 
head of an enemy Dane. The games were 
played by large numbers of people with few 
rules sand often became violent. By the 11th 
century in Britain, Shrove Tuesday, a day of 
festival before Lent, had become the day on 
which most of the mélées took place; among 
the more notable were those at Chester, 
Derby, Corfe Castle, Alnwick, Bromford, 
Cross of Scone, and Midlothian. 

-football in ancient and medieval 

Britain 7:504g 
-soccer relationship 2:210d 


melegueta pepper (Aframomum melegueta): 
see grains of paradise. 


Melekess (Russian S.F.S.R.): see Dimitrov- 
grad. 


Melencolia I (1514), copperplate engraving 
by the German Renaissance artist Albrecht 
Diirer. This print is linked stylistically and 
iconographically with his “Knight, Death and 
Devil,” and “St. Jerome in His Study,” both 
executed about the same time as the ““Melen- 
colia.” The three prints are commonly re- 
ferred to as the “master” engravings. 

‘mood and iconographic interpretation 5:1087e 
-printmaking technique illus. 14:1087 

-theme and style 8:87b 


Meléndez Valdés, Juan (b. March 11, 
1754, Ribera de Fresno, Spain—d. May 24, 
1817, Montpellier, Fr.), poet and politician, 
the representative poet of the Spanish Neo- 
classic period and considered by many critics 
to be the only genuinely readable poet of that 
period. 

After studying law and classics at Salaman- 
ca, Meléndez Valdés was appointed a profes- 
sor at the university in 1778 through the aus- 
pices of a statesman and author, Gaspar Mel- 
chor de Jovellanos. In Salamanca Meléndez 
Valdés belonged to a circle of literati who 
formed what has since come to be described 
as the second Salmantine school of literature. 
After 11 years as a professor, he entered the 
judiciary, again with the aid of Jovellanos. 
When France invaded Spain in 1808, he bare- 
ly escaped execution as a traitor by the Span- 
ish forces but survived to become director of 
public instruction under the Napoleonic aegis. 
Forced to flee Spain when the French with- 
drew, he died in poverty in France. 

Meléndez Valdés wrote very eclectic poetry, 
much influenced by French, Italian, and clas- 
sical models. His early work constituted a 
form of pastoral classicism—sentimental, 
unerotic, and often very graceful and fluid. He 
had a genuine feeling for nature and, at his 
best, displayed a considerable gift. A precur- 
sor of Romanticism in bringing the cult of the 
sentimental to Spain, he also kept alive the 
tradition of the romance—the dramatic, nar- 
rative ballad that once again flourished in the 
succeeding generation. In his later years, un- 
der the influence of the Philosophes and his 
mentor Jovellanos, he wrote philosophical 
odes that reflect the sentiments of the Enlight- 
enment. 


Meles meles (Eurasian badger): see badger. 


Meletios (metetius) Pegas (b. 1549, Can- 
dia [Iraklion], Crete—d. Sept. 14, 1601, Alex- 
andria, Egypt), Greek Orthodox patriarch of 
Alexandria who strove by theological argu- 
ments and ecclesiastical diplomacy to main- 
tain the exclusive leadership of Greek Or- 
thodoxy throughout Eastern Christendom 
during the 16th century, 

A classical Greek scholar and monastic su- 
perior at Candia, Meletios promoted the pre- 
eminence of Eastern Orthodoxy over the Lat- 
in Church during later studies at Padua and 


Venice, from which he was sent into exile. 
Soon after 1575 he entered the service of the 
patriarchal courts at Alexandria and Constan- 
tinople (modern Istanbul) and in 1590 was 
consecrated patriarch of Alexandria, In the 
exercise of this office he participated in vari- 
ous Eastern Orthodox councils, notably at 
Constantinople in 1593 and 1597, dealing with 
the patriarchate of Moscow that had been es- 
tablished in 1589, to which Meletios gave 
reluctant support in 1592, 

He was vigorously opposed to the negotia- 
tions between Ukrainian and Belorussian Or- 
thodox, living in Polish Lithuania, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to the Union of 
Brest-Litovsk (1596), by which they submit- 
ted to Rome. His writings include his corre- 
spondence with King Sigismund III of Po- 
land, denying claims of papal supremacy and 
condemning the union; miscellaneous writings 
delineating his theology of the church; a 
polemic (1596) against the Latin Church’s for- 
mulation of the Trinitarian relations between 
Father, Son, and Spirit; and an apology of the 
eee religion, addressed to the Jews 

593). 


Meletius of Antioch, Saint (d. 381, Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul), bishop of Antioch 
whose name is attached to the Meletian 
schism that split the church of Antioch in the 
4th century. 

Meletius became bishop of Sebaste (Sivas, 
Tur.) in 358. He was elected bishop of Anti- 
och (Antakya, Tur.) in 360 when that church, 
tired of ecclesiastical strife over Arianism—a 
controversy concerning the nature of Christ 
that rent the Christian Church—was eager to 
choose a moderate person, not deeply in- 
volved in either camp. His views, however, 
soon incurred the displeasure of the Arian em- 
peror Constans II, who banished him (360). 
His departure from Antioch had a double 
effect: an Arian bishop was appointed, and an 
orthodox party supporting Meletius was 
formed. This confused situation continued till 
an attempt was made (362) to secure peace 
during the reign of the emperor Julian the 
Apostate, But Paulinus, a famous ascetic, was 
consecrated as bishop, and, Meletius’ follow- 
ers refusing to accept any other bishop, the 
schism continued. The death of Julian and the 
accession of the emperor Jovian (363) brought 
Meletius back from exile. He refused all com- 
promise with Paulinus, however, and Paulinus 
was recognized as bishop and the Meletian 
party remained. Jovian was succeeded (364) in 
the East by the Arian Valens, and the anti- 
Arians were again exiled. In 378 the orthodox 
Gratian became sole emperor and in 379 ap- 
pointed Theodosius, also orthodox, emperor 
in the East. Again the exiled anti-Arian bish- 
ops, among them Meletius, returned to their 
sees. It was proposed at first that Paulinus 
and Meletius rule together, but when Paulinus 
refused to agree, Meletius was declared bish- 
op. He presided at the Council of Constan- 
tinople (381), which accepted the Nicene 
Creed and ended Arianism in the empire, and 
during which Meletius died. The schism per- 
sisted at Antioch for another 20:years. Meleti- 
us’ feast day is February 12. 


Meletius of Lycopolis (fl. early 4th century 
AD), bishop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, 
near Thebes, who formed an ascetic, schis- 
matic church holding a rigorous attitude in 
readmitting apostates who had compromised 
their faith during pagan persecutions, particu- 
larly the violent repression decreed by the 
eye Roman emperor Diocletian (AD 284- 

For presuming to ordain clergy and bishops 
for Christian communities deprived of their 
pastors by the general persecution, Meletius 
was deposed c. 506 by Peter, bishop of Alex- 
andria, who formerly had fled arrest and 
whom Meletius charged with abandoning the 
community of the faithful. Meletius, however, 
was accused of fomenting discord by his criti- 
cism of the light penances imposed by Peter 
on “lapsed” Christians. When the persecution 
was resumed in 308 by the Eastern Roman 


emperors Galerius and Maximinus, Meletius 
was condemned to the mines in Palestine, and 
on his return, in 311, with his prestige en- 
hanced by the title of “confessor” for having 
endured punishing exile, he was excom- 
municated by Peter after refusing to abdicate 
his jurisdiction and ministerial authority. Sev- 
eral of Peter’s own clergy sided with Meletius, 
considering the penalty outrageous. The 
Council of Nicaea in 325 ruled on the schism 
and restricted Meletius’ jurisdiction. 

On Athanasius’ accession as bishop of Alex- 
andria in 328, Meletius, accompanied by Ari- 
ans and a community of Coptic (Egyptian 
Christian) followers terming themselves the 
“church of the martyrs,” went into permanent 
schism. After his death his followers pursued 
an ascetic, monastic regimen that endured 
probably to the 8th century. 


Meletus (fi. 399 sc), Greek tragic poet, titu- 
lar accuser of the philosopher Socrates. 
-Socrates’ trial and death 16:1003f 


Melfi, town and episcopal see, Potenza prov- 
ince, Basilicata region, southern Italy, at the 
foot of the volcanic mass of Monte Vulture, 
at an altitude of 1,742 ft (531 m), north of 
Potenza. Of Roman origin, the town was tak- 
en from the Byzantines by the Normans, who, 
for a period, made it their capital. It was a 
favourite residence of the Holy Roman em- 
peror Frederick II, who there assembled the 
Parliament that passed the Constitutions of 
Melfi (q.v.). The town later declined, passing 
successively to the Caracciolo, Philip of 
Orange, the Doria, and the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, before becoming part of the 
Kingdom of Italy in 1861. Although it suff- 
ered from several earthquakes and was rebuilt 
after that of 1851, some important monu- 
ments remain. These include the Romanesque 
cathedral with its campanile (1153; rebuilt 
1281) and the 13th-century Norman castle. 
Melfi is an important agriculture, forestry, 
and tourist centre, producing cereals, olive oil, 
wine, and fruit, especially apples. Pop. (1973 
est.) mun., 15,462. 
40°59’ N, 15°40’ E 
Melfi, Constitutions of, also called LIBER 
AUGUSTALIS, a codification of the administra- 
tive law of the Kingdom of Sicily issued by the 
emperor Frederick IT in August 1231. Perhaps 
inspired by the Assizes of Ariano (1140), a 
code that covered every aspect of the rule of 
Frederick’s predecessor Roger II (the first 
king of Sicily), and certainly influenced by the 
Justinian code (529-565), they were drawn up 
in defiance of the Pope, Gregory IX. Building 
on Norman foundations, they established an 
enlightened despotism in Sicily, with a degree 
of royal power and state control unparalleled 
in contemporary western Europe. 
-Gregory IX’s protest 8:419e 
-history of Sicily 9:1132e 
-issued by Frederick Il 7:700g 


Melfort, town, central Saskatchewan, Cana- 
da, near the sources of the Carrot and Red 
Deer rivers. Known as Stoney Creek, after its 
settlement in 1892 it was subsequently re- 
named for the first white woman in the dis- 
trict, Mary Melfort Campbell. Meifort is a 
transportation centre and serves a rich 
agricultural region. Its industries include flour 
and lumber milling and dairying. Inc. village, 
1903; town, 1907. Pop. (1971) 4,725. 

52°52’ N, 104°36’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Meliaceae, the mahogany family of flower- 
ing plants of the order Rutales, 50 genera and 
1,400 species of trees and shrubs, native to 
tropical and subtropical regions. Most mem- 
bers of the family have large compound 
leaves, with the leaflets arranged in the form 
of a feather, and branched flower clusters. 
The fruit is fleshy and coloured or a leathery 
capsule. The China tree (Melia azedarach), 
also called chinaberry, bead tree, and Persian 
lilac, is an ornamental Asian tree with round 
yellow fruits, often cultivated in many tropical 


China tree (Melia azedarach) 
H. Oakman 


and warm temperate areas. Trees of the genus 

Swietenia and Entando phragma, commonly 

called mahogany, and of the genus Cedrela 

(especially the cigar-box cedar, C. odorata) 

are economically important timber trees. 

‘classification and general features 16:106a; 
illus. 102 


Melianthaceae, family of the plant order 

Sapindales. 

-general features and classification 16:243f; 
illus, 241 

Melianthus major: see honey bush. 


Melicertes (Greek mythology): see Leuco- 
thea. 


Melicoccus bijugus: see Spanish lime. 


Melies, Georges (b. Dec. 8, 1861, Paris—d. 
Jan, 21, 1938, Paris), early experimenter with 
motion pictures, the first to film fictional nar- 


Méliés 
Rene Dazy—4JP. Ziolo 


ratives. When the first genuine movies, made 
by the Lumiére brothers, were shown in Paris 
in 1895, Méliés, a professional magician and 
manager-director of the Théatre Robert-Hou- 
din, was among the spectators. The films were 
scenes from real life having the novelty of mo- 
tion, but Méliés saw at once their further pos- 
sibilities. He acquired a camera, built a glass- 
enclosed studio near Paris, wrote scripts, de- 
signed ingenious sets, and used actors to film 
stories. With a magician’s intuition he discov- 
ered and exploited the basic camera tricks: 
stop motion, slow motion, dissolve, fade-out, 
superimposition, and double exposure. 

From 1899 to 1913 Méliés made over 400 
films in which impossible things happened: 
humans were cut in two, disappeared, or 
turned into animals before the spectators’ 
very eyes. Their content varied, and his re- 
leases included pictures as diverse as Cleo- 
patre (1899; “‘Cleopatra”), Le Christ mar- 
chant sur les eaux (1899; “Christ Walking on 
the Waters’’), Le Voyage dans la lune (1902; 
“A Trip to the Moon’), Le Voyage a travers 
impossible (1904; “The Voyage Across the 
Impossible”); and Hamlet (1908). He also 


filmed studio reconstructions of news events 
as an early kind of newsreel. It never occurred 
to him to move the camera for close-ups or 
long shots. 

Commercial growth of the industry forced 
him out of business, and he died in poverty. 
-directing and cinematic technique 5:829e 
-one-reel film experiments 12:513f 


melilite (Greek meli, “honey,” because of its 
colour), series of silicate minerals that consists 
of calcium silicates of aluminum and magnesi- 
um; gehlenite is the aluminous end-member 
and akermanite the magnesian end-member. 
These minerals crystallize from calcium-rich, 
alkaline magmas and from many artificial 
melts and blast-furnace slags. They occur in 
thermally metamorphosed limestones at con- 
tact zones and in impure carbonate rocks al- 
tered to feldspathoidal rocks by basic mag- 
mas. Melilite-rich rocks occur in a number of 
localities, as at Iron Hill, Colo. For chemical 
formulas and detailed physical properties, see 
table under silicate minerals. 

‘expanded basalt tetrahedron, illus. 4 13:562 
‘intrusive igneous rock minerals 9:220g 
-structure, chemistry, and occurrence 16:759a 


Melilla, chief town of a Spanish plaza (en- 
clave) on the Mediterranean coast of Moroc- 
co, 10 mi (16 km) south of Cape des Trois 
Fourches. Colonized by Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans as Rusaddir, it fell as a Berber 
town to Spain in 1497 and remained Spanish 
despite a long history of attack and siege. 
Melilla is represented in the Spanish Cortes by 
its mayor. The old walled town is built on a 
huge rock rising from the sea, while the mod- 
ern quarter spreads south and west on the 
mainland. Melilla is mainly concerned with 
handling iron ore from the Uixan and Setola- 
zar mines. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 64,942, 

35°19" N; 2257) W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

Melilla, War of (1919-1926): see Rif War. 


Meéline, Félix-Jules (b. May 20, 1838, 
Remiremont, Fr.—d. Dec. 20, 1925, Paris), 
politician who played a major role in drafting 
the legislation of 1890-1902 that provided 
economic protection for French industries. In 
1872 Méline was elected to the National As- 
sembly and re-elected in 1876, when he served 
as under secretary for justice. He became min- 
ister of agriculture (1883-85) and later presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies (1888-89); 
he was one of the fiercest opponents of the na- 
tionalistic adventurer Gen. Georges Boulang- 
er. As prime minister and minister of agricul- 
ture from April 29, 1896, to June 14, 1898, 
Méline refused to allow a rehearing of the 
controversial Dreyfus case (1897); he worked 
to form a coalition of moderate republicans 


Méline, c. 1920 
Harlingue—H. Roger-Viollet 


and conservatives against the leftist parties in 
the Chamber. He was elected to the Senate in 
1903 and was again minister of agriculture in 
1915-16. 


melioidosis, a bacterial infection caused by 
Pseudomonas pseudomallei (also called Mal- 
leomyces pseudomallei) and transmitted to 
man by infected wild rodents or domestic ani- 
mals, either through direct contact or through 
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contaminated animal excreta or soil. Mostly 
observed in man in the Far East, the disease 
may be acute or chronic. Acute melioidosis, 
which can be fatal, is characterized by fever, 
chills, cough, bloody and purulent sputum, 
diarrhea, and abdominal pain; physical ex- 
amination may reveal signs of lung inflamma- 
tion and pus formation, jaundice, and enlarge- 
ment of the liver and spleen. Chronic meli- 
oidosis may follow the acute phase of the dis- 
ease Or may sometimes develop without it. It 
is associated with inflammation of the bones 
and lymph nodes and with the formation of 
abscesses beneath the skin and inside the 
lungs and abdominal organs. The diagnosis of 
melioidosis is established by the isolation of 
Pseudomonas pseudomallei in the sputum, 
blood, urine, or pus. Long-term treatment 
with sulfonamides or antibiotics is usually 
successful, along with surgical drainage of ab- 
scesses. 


Meliolales, order of fungi of the division 
Mycota. 
-classification and general features 12:766f 


Meliphaga (bird): see honeyeater. 
Meliq-Hakobian, Hakob: see Raffi. 


melisma, a group of notes or tones sung to 
one syllable in plainsong. 
-Jewish chant styles 10:206e 


Melissus of Samos (fl. 5th century Bc), 
Greek philosopher who was the last signifi- 
cant member of the Eleatic school of philoso- 
phy, which adhered to Parmenides’ doctrine 
of reality as a single, unchanging whole. Al- 
though Melissus defended Parmenides, he 
differed from him in that he held reality to be 
boundless and of infinite duration (having a 
past and a present). He is also known as the 
commander of the Samian fleet, which was 
victorious over the Athenians in 441/440 Bc. 
-Eleatic philosophical themes 6:525d 


Melite (first performed 1629), play by Pierre 
Corneille. 
-Corneille’s artistic development 5:178h 


Melitene (Turkey): see Malatya. 


Melito of Sardis (fi. 2nd century Ap), Greek 
bishop of Sardis in Lydia, near modern Izmir, 
Tur., whose recently discovered theological 
treatise on Easter, ““‘The Lord’s Passion,” and 
the fragmentary remains of other numerous 
works verify his reputation as a paramount 
Christian spokesman and biblical theologian 
in the post-apostolic age. 

The 4th-century chronicles of Eusebius of 
Caesarea identify Melito simply as an unmar- 
ried bishop engaged both in pastoral and con- 
templative pursuits who also addressed a dis- 
course to the Roman emperor Marcus Aureli- 
us (161-180), arguing that Christianity should 
be made the state religion of the Roman Em- 
pire because they both shared the same desti- 
ny. 

Melito’s vast theological influence upon 
Christian writers from the 2nd to the 4th cen- 
tury is evidenced by his rhetorically styled, 
and consequently sometimes suspect, doctri- 
nal synthesis in the Easter treatise papyrus. 
Fully published first in 1960, it is a theology 
of Christ organized about the problem of sal- 
vation: Christ, the Word or Son of God, 
through whom the Father has created every- 
thing and by whom the course of history is di- 
rected, by his incarnation, Passion, and Resur- 
rection, restores to man the beatitude of spirit 
he had lost. Christian salvation is, for Melito, 
nothing but the story of the Word’s presence 
to humanity from the beginning to the end. 

In addition to the lost writings on the sacra- 
mental and faith experience of the primitive 
church, Melito contributed significantly to the 
differentiation of meanings in Scripture and 
history and provided the first list of Old Tes- 
tament canonical writings. 
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Melitopol, city, Zaporozhye oblast (adminis- 
trative region), Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, on the Molochnaya River. The set- 
tlement of Novo-Aleksandrovka grew up in 
the late 18th century with the arrival of Cos- 
sacks, Dukhobors, Mennonites, and other 
colonists; in 1841 it became the city of Melito- 
pol. The centre of a major fruit-growing area, 
modern Melitopol has large engineering 
plants and light industries. There are teacher- 
training and agricultural—technical institutes. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 137,000. 

46°50’ N, 35°22' E 

Melittidae, family of bees of the order 
Hymenoptera. 

-characteristics and classification 9:133d 


Melk, town, Niederdsterreich (Lower Aus- 
tria) Bundesland (federal state), north- 
eastern Austria, at’ the confluence of the 
Danube and Melk rivers, west of Sankt Polt- 
en. The site of a Roman garrison and men- 
tioned in the medieval German epic Nibelun- 
genlied as Medelike, it was the castle-resi- 
dence of the Babenberg rulers of Austria from 


The Benedictine Abbey in Melk, Austria 


Michel Serraillier—Rapho Guillumette 


976 to 1101. The castle and surrounding lands 
were given in 1111 to the huge Benedictine 
Abbey of Melk (founded in 1089), which 
dominates the town. The abbey was enlarged 
and fortified in the 14th century, but most of 
its palatial buildings date from its Baroque 
reconstruction (1702-36). Melk also has a late 
Gothic parish church and some notable 
Renaissance houses, as well as several nearby 
chateaus. The locality is well-known for its 
wines. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 28,790. 

48°14’ N, 15°20’ E 

‘map, Austria 2:442 

Melkart (god): see Melqart. 

Melkites (Christianity); see Melchites. 


Mellan, Claude (1598-1688), French design- 
er. 
-ornamental engraving style 14:1087e 


mellay (game): see mélée. 


mellee (Australian scrubland vegetation): see 
mallee. 


Mellers, Wilfred Howard (1914- 
ish composer and writer. 
‘theatrical music functional role 12:697e 


Mellersta Finland (county, Finland): see 
Keski-Suomi. 


Mellitus, Saint (d. 624), first bishop of Lon- 
don and third archbishop of Canterbury. 


Mellivora capensis (mammal): see ratel. 


Mellon, Andrew William (b. March 24, 
1855, Pittsburgh—d. Aug. 26, 1937, South- 
ampton, N.Y.), financier, secretary of the 
treasury (1921-32) who was largely responsi- 


), Brit- 


Mellon 
EB Inc 


ble for reforms in the tax structure of the U.S. 
government in the 1920s; and philanthropist 
whose benefactions, both in paintings and 
money, made possible the building of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, in Washington D.C. Af- 
ter completing his studies at Western Univer- 
sity (now the University of Pittsburgh), Mel- 
lon entered his father’s banking house, later 
becoming president. An officer and director in 
many enterprises, he was associated particu- 
larly with the coal, aluminum, and oil indus- 
tries. By the early 1920s he was one of the 
richest men in the U.S. 

In discussions concerning reduction of the 
national debt ($24,000,000,000 in 1920, as a 
result of World War I expenditures), Mellon 
held that continuance of the high wartime tax 
rates would discourage business expansion 
and hence reduce revenue. He also advocated 
reduction of the surtax rates on incomes. 
Largely through his efforts Congress repealed 
the excess-profits tax and gradually lowered 
the income tax rate until in 1926 the max- 
imum surtax was reduced from 50 to 20 per- 
cent. Further reductions in tax rates were later 
made; by June 30, 1928, the national debt had 
fallen to $17,604,000,000. 

As chairman ex officio of the World War I 
foreign debt commission, Mellon played a 
prominent part in formulating the policy of 
the United States about funding the war debts 
of foreign governments owed to the U.S. 
From 1932 to 1933 he served as ambassador 
to England. 

One of the nation’s foremost art collectors, 
Mellon gave a collection, valued at $25,- 
000,000, to the U.S. government in 1937. It 
contained Raphael’s “Alba Madonna,” Van 
Eyck’s “The Annunciation,” 23 Rembrandts, 
and 6 Vermeers. He also donated $15,000,000 
to build the National Gallery of Art, opened 
in 1941, to house the collection. 

-Harding cabinet accomplishments 18:987h 


mellophone, alto horn (see cornet) built in 
coiled form, often used in bands as a substi- 
tute for the French horn. It is built in Eb or F, 
with a compass from the second A or B below 
middle C to the second Eb or F above. 


mellorine, U.S. term for ice cream produced 
from non-butter fat. 
-imitation consideration and 

composition 5:430g 


Melo, capital of Cerro Largo depart- 
ment, northeastern Uruguay, on the Arroyo 
(stream) de Los Conventos, an affluent of the 
Rio Tacuari, near the Brazilian border. 
Founded in 1795 by Capt. Agustin de la Rosa 
as a Spanish military post to resist smugglers, 
local marauders, and Portuguese invaders, it 
was named after Pedro de Melo, then viceroy 
of the Rio de la Plata territory. On air, rail, 
and road routes, Melo serves as a distributing 
centre for wool, hides, textiles, meats, liquor, 
and dairy goods. The city, although retaining 
a colonial air, is rapidly becoming modern- 
ized. Among its most distinguished citizens 
was Juana de Ibarbourou, a poetess who of- 
ten used Melo as a background for her verse. 
Latest census 33,378. 

32°22’ S, 54°11’ W 

-map, Uruguay 18:1094 


Melo, Francisco Manuel de (b. Nov. 23, 
1608, Lisbon—d. Oct. 13, 1666, Alcantara, 
near Lisbon), one of the most talented and 
many-sided figures of 17th-century Portugal, 
a soldier, diplomat, and courtier who won 
fame as a poet, moralist, historian, and liter- 
ary critic in both the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. Born of aristocratic parents, he 
studied classics and mathematics at the Jesuit 
College of Santa Antaéo and chose a military 
career. Since Portugal was then under Spanish 
rule, he spent some time at the brilliant court 
of Madrid, where he formed a friendship with 
the satirist Quevedo y Villegas, the foremost 
Hispanic literary figure of the day. In 1639 he 
was colonel of a regiment serving in Flanders 
and in June took a leading part in the defense 
of La Corufia against a French fleet. At the 
outbreak of the Catalan rebellion he was chief 
of staff to the commander of the royal forces, 
out of which experience came his classic histo- 
ry of the origin and first year of the war, His- 
toria de la Guerra de Cataluha (1645). When 
Portugal declared its independence from 
Spain, Melo offered his services to the new 
Portuguese monarch, John IV, and travelled 
to Holland to equip a fleet for Portugal, 

which he brought safely to Lisbon in October 
1641. For reasons still obscure he was arrest- 
ed on Nov. 19, 1644, and was in prison or un- 
der police supervision for 11 years. In 1655 his 
sentence was commuted to exile in Brazil, 
where he remained for three years, writing and 
restoring his fortunes by participation in the 
sugar trade. 

During his imprisonment, he wrote constant- 
ly; he finished his history of the Catalan war, 
published some verse in 1649, and a popular, 
much reprinted discourse on marriage, Carta 
de Guia de Casados (1650; The Government of 
a Wife, 1697). He himself never married. He 
also wrote a series of historical episodes and 
dialogues on social and literary topics. He ed- 
ited 500 letters, most of which are a record of 
his experiences and thoughts in prison. They 
were published as Cartas Familiares (1664; 
“Personal Letters”). Many are addressed to 
Quevedo. In 1665 he published his Obras 
Meétricas, which includes Spanish verse be- 
traying the Baroque conceits and Latinisms 
conventional in the period, and Portuguese 
sonnets and verse epistles that are notable for 
their power, sincerity, and perfection of form. 
His verse comedy, the Auto do Fidalgo Apren- 
diz (“The Apprentice Nobleman’’), dealing 
with a parvenu’s attempt to acquire aristo- 
cratic manners overnight, is considered by 
some to anticipate Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 

-Portuguese literature development 10:1160c 


Melocactus (cactus genus): see melon cac- 
tus, 


melodeon, or MELODIUM, also known as 
AMERICAN ORGAN, keyboard instrument 
sounded by the vibration of free reeds by 
wind. It is a U.S. development of the har- 
monium (q.v.), from which it differs in two 
principal respects: the foot-operated bellows 
draw the air in past the reeds by suction, rath- 
er than forcing it out by pressure; and the 
characteristic size and form of the reeds and 
resonators result in a more even dynamic level 
throughout the compass. 


mélodie, French solo art song with accom- 
paniment. 
-art song development in France 19:500h 


melodrama, in Western theatre, a sentimen- 
tal drama with an improbable plot that con- 
cerns the vicissitudes suffered by the virtuous 
at the hands of the villainous but ends happily 
with virtue triumphant. Featuring stock char- 
acters such as the noble hero, the long-suffer- 
ing heroine, and the cold- blooded villain, the 
melodrama focusses not on character devel- 
opment but on sensational incidents and spec- 
tacular staging. In music, melodrama signifies 
lines spoken to a musical accompaniment. 
The melodramatic stage play is generally re- 
garded as having developed in France as a re- 


Stock poster for Under the Gaslight, a popular 
19th-century melodrama 


By courtesy of the Mander and Mitchenson Theatre Collection, London 


sult of the impact of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
Pygmalion (1762; first performed 1770) on a 
society torn by violent political and social 
upheaval and exposed to the influences of the 
English Gothic novel and of Sturm und Drang 
(“Storm and Stress’) and Romanticism from 
Germany. The pioneer and prime exponent of 
the 18th-century French melodrama with its 
music, singing, and spectacular effects was 
Guilbert de Pixérécourt. His Coelina, ou T en- 
fant de mystére (1800) was translated as A 
Tale of Mystery (1802) by Thomas Holcroft 
and established the new genre in England. It 
was not utterly new to England, however; the 
restrictions of the Licensing Act of 1737 were 
habitually evaded by combining drama with 
music, singing, and dancing. 

Another prominent dramatist whose melo- 
drama influenced other countries was the Ger- 
man August von Kotzebue. His Menschen- 
hass und Reue (1789) became tremendously 
popular in England as The Stranger (1798); he 
also provided the original of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan’s Pizarro (1799), In the early 19th 
century, melodrama spread throughout the 
European theatre; in Russia the authorities 
welcomed it as diverting attention from more 
serious issues. 

During the 19th century, music and singing 
were gradually eliminated. As technical devel- 
opments in the theatre made greater realism 
possible, more emphasis was given to the 
spectacular—e.g., snowstorms, shipwrecks, 
battles, train crashes, conflagrations, earth- 
quakes, and horse races. Among the best 
known and most representative of the melo- 
dramas popular in England and the United 
States are The Octoroon (1859) and The Col- 
leen Bawn (1860), both by Dion Boucicault. 
More sensational were The Poor of New York 
(1857), London by Night (1844), and Under 
the Gaslight (1867). The realistic staging and 
the social evils touched upon, however per- 
functorily and sentimentally, anticipated the 
later theatre of the Naturalists. Edward Fitz- 
ball’s dramatization of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(London, 1853) is typical of melodrama, com- 
bining the spectacular with sentimental treat- 
ment of a social problem. 

With the growing sophistication of the 
theatre in the early 20th century, the theatri- 
cal melodrama declined in popularity. It was 
a vigorous form, though, in motion picture 
adventure serials until the 1930s. The exag- 
gerated gestures, dramatic chases, emotional 
scenes, simple flat characters, and impossible 
situations were later revived and parodied. 
-characteristics in 19th century 18:227d 
-cinematic affinity to melodrama 5:830d 
-comedy, tragedy, and the fantastic 4:959d 
-dramatic development in 19th century 5:984f 
-Elizabethan tragedy and Senecan 

impact 18:583b 
‘Romanticism and French drama 17:543b 
-stylistic criteria of literary genres 2:131f 


melody, organization of successive musical 
tones in respect of pitch. It consists of two in- 
separable components: motion, the move- 
ment from pitch to pitch; and rhythm, the 
relative duration and stress of tones. 

Melody in Western music by the late 19th 
century was considered to be the surface of a 

oup of harmonies. The top tone of a chord 
became a melody tone; chords were chosen 


for their colour and sense of direction relative 
to each other and were spaced so that a 
desired succession of tones lay on top. Any 
melody, then, had underlying chords that 
could be deduced. Thus, a good guitarist, 
analyzing mentally, can apply chords to a 
melody. 

But melody is far older than harmony. The 
single line of melody was highly developed— 
e.g., In medieval European and Byzantine 
plainchant; in the melodies of the trouvéres 
and troubadours; in the ragas and maqgamat 
(melody types) of Indian and Arab music. 
Combining several lines of melody at once is 
polyphony; varying a melody different ways 
in simultaneous performance is heterophony; 
combining melody and chords is homophony. 

A melodic line has several characteristics 
that, taken together, describe it: 

1. It has contour, an overall line that rises, 
falls, arches, undulates, or moves in any other 
characteristic way. For example, the first line 
of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean’’ rises 
with a leap, then descends more or less step- 
wise. Melodic motion may be disjunct, using 
leaps; or conjunct, moving by steps; motion 
helps form the melody’s contour. 

2. Melody also has range: it occupies a cer- 
tain space within the spectrum of pitches man 
can perceive. Some primitive melodies have a 
range of two notes; the soprano solo in the 
“Kyrie Eleison” of Mozart’s Mass in C Minor 
(K. 427) has a range of two octaves. 

3. It has a scale. In musically sophisticated 
cultures scales are formally recognized as sys- 
tems of tones from which melody can be built. 
Melody, however, antedates the concept of 
scale. Scales may be abstracted from their 
melodies by listing the tones used in order of 
pitch. The intervals of a melody’s scale con- 
tribute to its overall character. When children 
sing the ditty found throughout Europe, “It’s 
raining, it’s pouring” (g-g-e-a-g-e) they sing 
a melody that uses a scale of three tones; two 
intervals are used, a wide one (minor third) 
and a narrow one (major second), The har- 
monic minor scale of western Europe contains 
an interval not found in the major scale—an 
augmented second, as Ab-B—which contrib- 
utes to the distinctive quality of many minor 
melodies. African and European melodies 
sometimes consist of chains of intervals, e.g., 
of thirds or fourths, 

Some musical systems have complex struc- 
tures called modes or melody types upon 
which melodies are built. In addition to a 
scale, they may consist of principal tones to- 
ward which other tones progress; final tones; 
characteristic motifs and ending formulas (ca- 
dences). Frequently modes are considered to 
carry specific emotional connotations. This 
was true of the modes of ancient Greece, of 
medieval and Renaissance Europe, and of the 
Indian ragas and Arabic magamat. The differ- 
ence between mode and melody type is one of 
degree; some writers prefer to use “melody 
type” instead of mode if the melodic organiza- 
tion includes more than final and principal 
notes. Ragas, for example, are called modes 
by some writers and melody types by others. 

Melody types also exist in music that has no 
formal classification of modes yet is built on 
characteristic motives’ and phrases that the 
musicians may or may not be aware of. This is 
true of much European folk music. See also 
tune family. 

When a musician bases a written or impro- 
vised melody on a mode or melody type, he 
uses its prescribed characteristics as a skeleton 
upon which to exercise his creativity and 
fancy. In a similar way a modern composer’s 
use of a 12-tone row influences his melody; 
e.g., he may reverse the row, combine some 
tones into chords, or give the tones particular 
rhythmic value. European harmonic music, 
too, has prescribed successions of chords that 
pveauiCg the character of chord-based melo- 

es. 

There are a number of melodic resources 
composers and improvisers can use: 

1. A theme, that is, a melody that is not 
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necessarily complete in itself except when de- 
signed for a set of variations but recognizable 
as a pregnant phrase or clause. A fugue sub- 
ject is a theme; the expositions and episodes 
of a sonata are groups of themes. 

2. A figure or motive, a small fragment of a 
theme. Figures are grouped into new melodies 
in the “development” of a sonata. In a fugue 
they carry on the music when the subject and 
countersubject are silent. 

3. A sequence, or repetition of a figure or 
group of chords at different levels of pitch. 

4, Ornaments, or graces: small melodic de- 
vices such as grace notes, appoggiaturas, 
trills, slides, tremolo, and slight deviations 
from standard pitch that embellish a melody. 
Melodic ornamentation is present in most 
European music and is essential to Indian, 
Arabic, Japanese, and much other non-West- 
ern music. 

-African music structure and cultural 
influences 1:243d passim to 246a 
‘ballad and folk song music 2:643c 
-Baroque intermezzo effect on 
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-Beethoven’s composition style 2:800f 
-Central Asian folk style variations 3:1124g 
‘chamber music tonal organization 4:24a 
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melody type, musical term indicating a prin- 
ciple of composition in which the composer 
begins not with single notes, as is common in 
Western music, but with short melodic frag- 
ments drawn from a fund of melodic and 
rhythmic formulas. The fund of melodies in- 
cludes phrases specifically designed for begin- 
ning, middle, and ending sections. These are 
combined to form the new melody. Thus, the 
composer’s originality depends on the way he 
combines the existing melodic formulas. In 
some musical systems, the formulas serve as 
the basis for improvisation. 

Melody types are most common in Eastern 
music, but some very old Western Gregorian 
chants were composed in this way. Some ex- 
amples of melody types are the Hindu raga, 
the Byzantine échos, the Greek nomos, the 
Arab maqam, and the Syrian ris-gole. 

-form in non-Western music 12:728f 


Melogale (mammal): see badger. 


melograph, a mechanical device for notating 
keyboard music through recording the action 
of the keys by stencil. 

-mechanical notation for transcription 12:736c 


Meloidae (beetle family): see blister beetle. 


Meloidogyne, genus of roundworm of the 
class Nematoda (phylum Aschelminthes). 
-plant disease-causing agents 5:892h; illus. 893 


Melolontha melolontha 774 


Melolontha melolontha, common name 
COCKCHAEFER, insect of the order Coleoptera. 
-migration to feeding area 12:178b 


Melolonthinae, a widely distributed, plant- 
feeding subfamily of the beetle family 
Scarabaeidae, including such pests as the June 
beetle (q.v.; Phyllophaga) and the rose chafer, 
Macrodactylus subspinosus (see chafer). 


melon (plant): see Cucumis melo. 


melon cactus, the genus Melocactus, about 
30 species, family Cactaceae, native to the 
West Indies, Central America, and tropical 
South America, and distinguished by a ceph- 
alium—i.e., a woolly and bristly mass topping 


Melon cactus (Me/ocactus) 


Buzz Atkins—Photo Researchers 


the plant. The cephalium forms when the 
plant reaches a certain age, varying with the 
species, The common names Turk’s head or 
Turk’s cap refer to them. Melocactus species 
are also called melon-cacti or melones for 
their size and shape. Carmine to pink flowers, 
which push up through the cephalium, only 
the tips being visible, are followed by fruits, 
usually pink. The Brazilian species M. crem- 
nophilus is 12 centimetres (about 5 inches) tall 
and 14 centimetres wide. 


Melongena, genus of snails of the class Gas- 
tropoda. 
-prey and predation technique 7:950b 


Melongenidae (snail family): see conch. 


Melo of Bari (Lombard noble): see Melus 
of Bari. 


Melophagus ovinus: see louse fly. 
Melopsittacus undulatus: see parakeet. 


melorheostosis (bone disorder): see hyperos- 
tosis. 


Meloria, rocky islet in the Ligurian Sea, off 
the coast of Tuscany, north central Italy, op- 
posite Livorno. Meloria is known as the site of 
two 13th-century naval battles, both features 
of the long-standing rivalry between Pisa and 
Genoa (Genova). In the first battle (1241), the 
fleets of the Holy Roman emperor Frederick 
II and of Pisa attacked a Genoese squadron 
and captured the English, French, and Span- 
ish prelates on their way to the Lateran Coun- 
cil summoned by Pope Gregory IX. In the 
second battle in August 1284 two Genoese 
squadrons, commanded by Oberto Doria and 
Benedetto Zaccaria, crushingly defeated a 
numerically superior Pisan fleet under AI- 
bertino Morosini, Ugolino della Gherar- 
desca, and Andreotto Saraceno. After this 
Pisa never recovered its naval power. 

43°32’ N, 10°13’ E 

-Innocent IV and medieval politics 9:607d 
-Pisa’s defeat by Genoese fleet 14:471d 


Melos, also transliterated miLos, most south- 
westerly of the major islands of the Greek Cy- 
cladic group of islands in the Aegean Sea. The 
greater portion of the 58.1-sq-mi(150.6-sq- 


km) island, of geologically recent volcanic ori- 
gin, is rugged, culminating in the west in Mt. 
Profitis Ilias (2,464 ft [751 m)). 

Its obsidian exports to Phoenicia helped to 
make it an important centre of early Aegean 
civilization. The bay, 165-330 ft (50-100 m) 
deep, is a submerged crater created out of a 
violent volcanic eruption that left an isthmus 
approximately 1.5 mi (2.4 km) wide on the 
south. Milos, the capital and chief town, lies 
just north of the chief port, Adhamas (ancient 
Adamanda). Southwest of the town are cata- 
combs in which early Christians from the 
Greek mainland sought refuge. On the ancient 
acropolis of Adamanda the famous Venus 
(Aphrodite) of Milo was found in 1820. 

The British School at Athens excavated 
(1896-99) the ancient acropolis of Klima 
(1000-800 Bc) above Milos, uncovering a pal- 
ace and a gymnasium and a Roman theatre of 
later date. The most significant civilization un- 
covered on Melos by the British School, how- 
ever, was that of Phylakopi, a site near Apol- 
lonia, the second port of Melos, on the prom- 
ontory of Plaka. The oldest city dates from 
the Middle Bronze Age (Early Minoan period, 
c. 3000-c. 2000 sc). On the same site rose a 
second city (Middle Minoan, c. 2000-c. 1600; 
spanning also the Late Minoan periods I and 
IL [1600-1100]), which was destroyed by fire. 
The destruction by fire (1500 Bc) matches the 
date of the destruction of the neighbouring is- 
land of Thera by a catastrophic volcanic ex- 
plosion. Archaeologists now speculate that 
that explosion may have snuffed out the an- 
cient Minoan culture on Crete, approximately 
75 mi (120 km) to the south. The third city 
(1500-1100), dating largely from the Myce- 
naean Age, represents the fullest flowering of 
Melos’ Cycladic civilization. Phylakopi was 
destroyed about 1100 by Dorian settlers. 

The Athenian outrage of slaying the entire 
male population (416) in reprisal for the is- 
landers’ neutrality during the Peloponnesian 
War inspired the playwright Euripides to 
write and stage before his fellow Athenians his 
work Trojan Women, an anti-war play that 
continues as part of modern dramatic reperto- 
ries. The Spartan soldier-statesman Lysander 
(died 395 Bc)-restored the island to its Dorian 
possessors, but it never recovered its prosperi- 
ty. Under Frankish rule the island formed 
part of the duchy of Naxos. 

In classical times Melos’ sulfur, alum, and 
obsidian mines gave it wide commercial 
prominence; the Melian earth was used as a 
pigment by painters. Bentonite, barium, gyp- 
sum, millstones, and salt are now exported, 
and oranges, olives, grapes, cotton, and bar- 
ley are cultivated. The island is no longer fa- 
mous, however, for the ornamental vases and 
the goldsmiths’ art produced in the 7th cen- 
tury Bc. Pop. (1971) town, 850; island, 4,593. 
36°41’ N, 24°15’ E 
-Athens attack and massacre 14:22h 
-Peloponnesian Wars 8:358g; map 326 


Melosira, genus of diatom, order Diatoma- 
cea. 
-fossil plants and eras, illus. 14 7:575 


Melospiza (bird): see sparrow. 


Melozzo da Forli (b. 1438, Forli, Italy—d. 
Nov. 8, 1494, Forli), early Renaissance paint- 
er of the Umbrian school who was one of the 
great fresco artists of the 15th century. He is 
mentioned in Forli in 1460 and 1464, and be- 
tween 1465 and 1475 probably was active at 
Urbino, where he came into contact with 
Piero della Francesca, the main source of his 
pictorial style, the architect Bramante, and 
the Flemish and Spanish painters employed 
by Federico da Montefeltro. Alongside Justus 
of Ghent and Pedro Berruguete, Melozzo 
worked on the decorations of the studiolo and 
library of the ducal palace at Urbino. The 
principal relics of this activity are the panels 
of the Liberal Arts, conjecturally executed 
from his cartoons. About 1475 Melozzo 
moved from Urbino to Rome, where he may 
also have worked temporarily somewhat ear- 


Re 
“Sixtus IV Investing Platina as a Prefect of the 
Vatican Library,’’ fresco (transferred to canvas) by 
Melozzo da Forli, c. 1475-77; in the Vatican 
Museum 

SCALA, New York 


lier. His first major work in Rome (completed 
1477) was a fresco showing the investiture of 
Platina as librarian to the Pope, painted in the 
library of Sixtus IV in the Vatican. Records of 
payments of 1480 and 1481 relate to subsidi- 
ary frescoes and decorative paintings in the li- 
brary. In 1478 Melozzo became a member of 
the Guild of St. Luke, and about 1480 com- 
pleted one of his most important works, a 
fresco of “The Ascension” in the SS. Apostoli. 
The athletic figures in this work amply ac- 
count for the reputation Melozzo enjoyed 
among Giovanni Santi and other contempo- 
rary writers as an exponent of perspective and 
foreshortening. Melozzo seems to have left 
Rome in 1484, on the death of Pope Sixtus 
IV, after completing the decoration of a chap- 
el (destroyed) in Sta. Maria in Trastevere, and 
returned there in 1489. Probably during this 
second Roman period he prepared cartoons 
for mosaics in Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme. In 
1493 he was painting in the Palazzo Comunale 
at Ancona, and later in the year returned to 
Forli. 

At some time before 1484 he designed the 
cupola frescoes in the Cappella del Tesoro at 
Loreto (executed wholly by assistants), and 
after 1493 the decoration of the Cappella Feo 
in S. Biagio at Forli (destroyed in 1944), In the 
latter he was assisted by his pupil Marco Pal- 
mezzano. Little of his work has been pre- 
served and none of his great decorative 
schemes survives intact. Melozzo’s pre-emi- 
nence as a fresco painter in Rome is compara- 
ble with that of his contemporary Andrea 
Mantegna in north Italy. 


Melpomene, in Greek religion, one of the 
nine Muses, patron of tragedy and lyre play- 


Melpomene, terra-cotta figurine found at 3 
Tanagra, Greece, c. 300 BCG; inthe = Het 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin teh. 
By courtesy of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) 


ing. In Greek art her attributes were the tragic 
mask and the club of Heracles. According to 
some traditions, the half-bird, half-woman Si- 
rens were born from the union of Melpomene 
with the river god Achelous. 


Melgart, also spelled MELKART, or MEL- 
KARTH (probably from a Phoenician word 
meaning ‘‘king of the city”), Phoenician god, 
chief deity of Tyre and of two of its colonies, 
Carthage and Gadir (Cadiz, Spain); also 
called the Tyrian Baal. Under the name Mal- 
ku he was equated with the Babylonian Ner- 
gal, god of the underworld and death, and 
thus may have been related to the god Mot 
(q.v.) of Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit). Mel- 
qart was usually depicted as a bearded figure, 
wearing a high, rounded hat and a kilt and 
holding an Egyptian ankh, symbol of life, and, 
as a symbol of death, a fenestrated ax. His 
sanctuary in Tyre, described by the Greek his- 
torian Herodotus (who called the temple that 
of Heracles), is believed to have been the 
model for Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 
Melqart was probably equated with the sun, 
and Baal Hammon (Baal Amon), “Lord of 
the Incense Altar,” was perhaps his title in 
that capacity. Baal Hammon was also the 
name of the chief god of Carthage, consort of 
the goddess Tanit. 
‘Carthaginian tie to Greek religion 13:148h 
-Phoenician worship 17:968f 


Melrhir, Chott, marshy, saline lake (chott) 
in northern Biskra wildyat (province), 
northeastern Algeria. Almost entirely below 
sea level, it fluctuates in area with the sea- 
sons; usually, it is more than 80 mi (130 km) 
east-west. The Melrhir occupies the western- 
most of a series of depressions extending into 
the Sahara from the Gulf of Gabés, Tunisia. 
The lowest point in Algeria, 131 ft (40 m) be- 
low sea level, is near its centre. 

34°17’ N, 6°24’ E 

-map, Algeria 1:561 

Melrose, small burgh (town), district of Rox- 
burgh, Borders Region (until 1975 in the 
county of Roxburgh), Scotland, on the right 
bank of the River Tweed. The original 
Columban monastery was founded in the 7th 
century at Old Melrose, 2% mi (4 km) east in 
a bend of the Tweed. It was burned in 839 
during the wars between the Scots and Saxons 
and, although rebuilt, was deserted in the 


Melrose Abbey, Scotland 
Kenneth Scowen 


mid-11th century. The chapel was finally de- 
stroyed by English invaders. In 1136 an abbey 
dedicated to the Virgin was founded a little 
higher up the Tweed but lying on the direct in- 


- vasion route of the English. Destroyed in 


1322, it was rebuilt, burned again in 1385, re- 
built again, and finally reduced to ruin by the 
English earl of Hertford in 1545, The later 


adoption of part of the nave as a parish 
church and the use of the stone for 
housebuilding did further damage. In 1822 the 
ruins were repaired under the supervision of 
the Scottish novelist Sir Walter Scott, whose 
country home was at nearby Abbotsford. The 
work was carried out for the owner, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, who then presented the restored 
ruins to the nation. The south front of the ab- 
bey is still impressive, but the west front and 
much of the nave have disappeared. Much 
fine carving and two beautiful windows sur- 
vive. The heart of Robert I the Bruce, the 
Scottish national leader who won the throne 
in 1306, was buried at the high altar. 

The town of Melrose grew from a small vil- 
lage and prospered under the auspices of the 
abbey. Since the death of Sir Walter Scott 
(1832), Melrose, with its literary and historical 
associations, has attracted many tourists. 
Near Newstead, an eastern suburb, was the 
great Roman fort of Trimontium. The present 
town is an agricultural market town. Pop. 
(1974 est.) 2,181. 
55°36’ N, 2°44’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Melrose, city, Middlesex County, eastern 
Massachusetts, U.S., just north of Boston, 
Settled in 1633, it was originally part of 
Charlestown; later it was known as North 
Malden and Pond Feilde. It took its present 
name from Melrose in Scotland. The city is 
now primarily residential. Inc. town, 1850; 
city, 1899. Pop. (1980) 30,055. 
42°27' N, 71°04’ W 
-map, Boston 3:57 
Melrose Park, village, Cook County, 
northeastern Illinois, U.S. Founded as a part 
of Maywood in 1869, it was incorporated as 
Melrose Park in 1893. It is a heavily industri- 
alized western suburb of Chicago. The Provi- 
so (freight) Yards of the Chicago and North 
Western Transportation Company are near- 
by. Pop. (1980) 20,735. 
41°54’ N, 87°51’ W 
Melsetter, town, Manicaland Province, east- 
ern Zimbabwe (formerly Rhodesia), between 
the Lusitu and Sabi rivers in the foothills of 
the Chimanimani Mountains, a 30-mi (48-km) 
range (declared a national park) skirting the 
Mozambique border. The original settlement, 
30 mi south of the present site, was founded in 
1892 by two farmers, Thomas and Dunbar 
Moodie, and named for their ancestral home 
in the Orkney Islands, When Melsetter later 
moved, the original site was renamed Chipin- 
ga. Melsetter is the administrative centre for 
the Melsetter Highlands, a district devoted to 
the raising of beef and dairy cattle and forest- 
ry (wattle and softwoods). There is limited 
agriculture (maize [corn], fruit, coffee, tea). 
Pop. (latest census) 670. 
19°48’ S, 32°50’ E 
‘map, Rhodesia 15:816 
melting (physics): see fusion, thermal. 


melting point, temperature at which the sol- 
id and liquid forms of a pure substance can 
exist in equilibrium. As heat is applied to a 
solid, its temperature will increase until the 
melting point is reached. More heat then will 
convert the solid into a liquid with no temper- 
ature change. When all the solid has melted, 
additional heat will raise the temperature of 
the liquid. The melting temperature of crystal- 
line solids is a characteristic figure and is used 
to identify pure compounds and elements. 
Most mixtures and amorphous solids melt 
over a range of temperatures. 

The melting temperature of a solid is gener- 
ally considered to be the same as the freezing 
point (q.v.) of the corresponding liquid; be- 
cause a liquid may freeze in different crystal 
systems and impurities lower the freezing 
point, however, the actual freezing point may 
not be the same as the melting point. Thus, 
for characterizing a substance, the melting 
point is preferred. See also fusion, thermal. 
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‘alkali metal chemistry 1:581f; table 

-alkane properties and chain length 9:82c; 
table 

-bond polarity effects in fluorides 4:99a 

-cryStallization and thermal gradient 5:336c 

‘heterocycle and benzene derivative 
comparison 8:835c; table 3 

‘liquid state properties 10:1024b 

‘oil structure and property trends 13:525b; 
table 524 

‘organic compound physical properties 4:111g 

‘organic halogen property trend 13:684h; 
table 685 

periodicity in properties of elements 14:78g 

-phase equilibria diagrams 14:206e 

rare-earth physical properties 15:525a 

‘transition element group properties 18:601b; 
table 602 


Melton Mowbray, market town in Leices- 
tershire, England. Its church of St. Mary 
(13th-14th century) is of the Early English 
and Decorated styles. The town is associated 
with fox hunting (the Quorn Hunt) and food 
processing (especially pork pies and Stilton 
cheese). Industry and government have estab- 
lished an engineering research station and in- 
formation centre. The Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps trains army horses and guard dogs at 
Melton Mowbray. Pop. (1973 est.) 20,680. 
52°46’ N, 0°53’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:867 

melt spinning, production of man-made 
fibres by extruding the molten fibre-forming 
material through spinnerets, producing hard- 
ened filaments on solidification. 

-synthetic fibre spinning processes 7:258h 


Melun, capital of Seine-et-Marne départe- 
ment, northern France, 28 mi (45 km) south- 
southeast of Paris. Like Paris, it is situated on 
both banks of the Seine, and its ancient 
church of Notre-Dame stands on an island be- 
tween two branches of the river. Built in the 
11th century, the church underwent several 
alterations before being completely restored in 
the 19th century. The fine 17th-century cha- 
teau. of Vaux-le-Vicomte stands 4 mi 
northeast of the town. Melun, which was 
called Melodunum by the Romans, became 
the favourite residence of the kings of France 
in medieval times. It was seriously damaged 
by bombing in World War IT. Located on the 
northern edge of the Forét (forest) de Fon- 
tainebleau, the town is a commercial centre 
for the agricultural district of southern Brie. It 
holds an annual fair in May. Industries in- 
clude mechanical, aeronautical and food- 
processing plants. Pop. (1975) 36,894. 

48°32’ N, 2°40’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

Melursus ursinus: see sloth bear. 


Méelusine, in French folklore, tutelary fairy 
of the family of Lusignan. She was the daugh- 
ter of Elinas, king of Albania, and the fairy 
Pressine; for shutting her cruel father in a 
mountain she was condemned to change every 
Saturday into a serpent from the hips down. 
She married Raymondin of Poitiers and built 
Lusignan and other castles for him, but he 
broke his promise never to see her on Satur- 
days. Mélusine then disappeared forever but 
was heard lamenting on the towers of Lusi- 
gnan when death threatened her descendants 
(whence the saying “‘pousser des cris de Mélu- 
sine’’—originally, to lament in anticipation of 
family misfortune and, later, also of personal 
pain), 

The legend was related in a long prose ro- 
mance written by Jean d’Arras (1387) for the 
Duc de Berry and in verse by the 1 5th-century 
French poet Couldrette. 


Melus (meto) of Bari (d. April 23, 1020, 
Bamberg, now in West Germany), Lombard 
noble who led a revolt against the Byzantines 
in Apulia (the heel of Italy), for the first time 
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employing Norman knights, in a prelude to 
the Norman conquest of southern Italy and 
Sicily. 

Melus headed an uprising in 1009 against 
Curcuas, the new catepan (Byzantine gover- 
nor) of Bari, in which Curcuas was killed and 
the rebels captured the city. After a two- 
month siege by Curcuas’ successor, Bari 
capitulated, Melus escaped with his brother- 
in-law (Dattus), and his wife and son were 
sent to Constantinople as hostages. Melus 
took refuge first in Ascoli Satriano, west of 
Bari, and then with Lombard princes at Bene- 
vento, Salerno, and finally Capua. 

In 1016, according to tradition, on a pilgrim- 
age to Monte Sant” Angelo in northern Apulia, 
Melus encountered Norman pilgrims on their 
way back from Jerusalem and enlisted them in 
the Lombard cause. Returning to Normandy 
for reinforcements, they arrived in Capua in 
1017. In the following year Melus led them in 
an invasion of Apulia, advancing to Trani and 
capturing several cities. In October 1018 
Melus and his Norman knights faced Byzan- 
tine troops reinforced by Emperor Basil II’s 
famous Varangian Guard, a Viking-Russian 
regiment led by the general Basil Boiannes, 
and were defeated in a bloody battle at 
Canne. Melus fled to Benevento, leaving Italy 
in 1020 to visit the Holy Roman emperor 
Henry II’s court at Bamberg, Ger., in the 
hope of persuading him to undertake an expe- 
dition against the Byzantines. The Emperor 
gave Melus the title of duke of Apulia, thus 
claiming that Byzantine-held area for the 
Holy Roman Empire. Melus died shortly after 
hs et and was buried in Bamberg Cathe- 

ral, 

‘revolt against the Byzantines 9:1130f 


Melville, city, southeastern Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Founded c. 1906 and named for 
Charles Melville Hays, a president of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, it is an important divi- 
sional point on the main Canadian National 
Railway line and a service centre for a dairy- 
ing, wheat-growing, and mixed-farming re- 
gion. Industrial activities include food pro- 
cessing (especially poultry), flour milling, and 
the assembly and maintenance of railroad cars 
serving the Esterhazy potash mines, 40 mi (60 
km) east. Peepeekeesis and other Indian reser- 
vations are nearby. Inc. village, 1908; town, 
1909; city, 1960. Pop. (1971) 5,375. 

50°55’ N, 102°48’ W 

“map, Canada 3:716 

Melville, Andrew (b. Aug. 1, 1545, Baldo- 
vie, Angus—d. 1622, Sedan, Fr.), scholar and 
Reformer who succeeded John Knox as a 
leader of the Scottish Reformed Church, gave 
it its Presbyterian character by replacing bish- 
ops with local presbyteries, and gained inter- 
national respect for Scottish universities. By 
1566 he had mastered Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and philosophy after attending Scottish uni- 
versities and the University of Paris, and that 
year went to Poitiers, Fr., to study law. In 


Andrew Melville, engraving by an unknown artist 


By kind permission of the Church of Scotland; photograph, Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 


1569 he left for Geneva, where he studied un- 
der the Protestant Reformer Theodore Beza 
at the academy, accepting a teaching position 
in Latin. 

Returning to Scotland in 1574, Melville set 
out to reform its schools. As principal of the 
University of Glasgow (1574-80), as visitor to 
Aberdeen (1575), and as principal of St. 
Mary’s College at St. Andrews in Edinburgh 
(1580-1606), he introduced educational meth- 
ods he had learned from European scholars. 
Under his influence, new students came from 
abroad to help fill empty classrooms, and 
many returned to teach in Reformed institu- 
tions overseas. In Scotland a vacuum had 
been left in Reformed Church governance af- 
ter the death in 1572 of its principal leader, 
John Knox, and Melville in 1574 began to act 
in his stead, his major concern being the pres- 
ervation of the independence of the church 
from state control. The Second Book of Disci- 
pline (1578), largely his work, was incorporat- 
ed in the act of religious settlement of 1592, 
but only after he had suffered virtual banish- 
ment for it in 1584-85. 

In 1597, when King James VI of Scotland 
began to undermine the charter he had earlier 
granted, Melville led the resistance against 
royal attacks upon the newly legitimated lib- 
erties. Despite royal prohibition, a general as- 
sembly met at Aberdeen in 1605, but then re- 
spected a royal order of dismissal by simply 
fixing the date of the next meeting and con- 
ducting no other business. That act brought 
imprisonment or banishment to 14 ministers, 
and in 1606 Melville was summoned to Lon- 
don with seven other ministers by James, then 
James I of England, to help resolve the crisis. 
Melville’s group spoke in behalf of a new as- 
sembly, but his satiric Latin poem composed 
to combat constant Anglican pressures on him 
turned his own career in another direction, 
Imprisoned in the Tower of London for four 
years for his intransigence, Melville was 
released only to accept a chair in France, that 
of biblical theology at the University of Se- 
dan, where he remained until his death, 
-Presbyterian independence and 

exile 15:559a 
-Presbyterian movement growth 3:239a 


Melville, George Wallace (b. July 31, 
1841, New York City—d. March 17, 1912, 
Philadelphia), explorer and naval engineer 


George Melville 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


who led the sole surviving party from George 
Washington De Long’s tragic North Polar ex- 
pedition. 

He entered the U.S. navy in 1861 and.in 1879 
joined De Long’s crew on the “Jeanette.” 
When the vessel became lodged in the ice off 
Northeastern Siberia, Melville’s engineering 
skill helped keep it afloat for almost two years 
until it was finally crushed. After a long, ardu- 
ous journey by boat and sledge, Melville and 
a group of men reached the Siberian shore 
and obtained help at the Lena River. He then 
led an expedition that found the remains of 
De Long and his party the following spring. 
The incredible hardships the searchers en- 
dured on their 500-mile (800-kilometre) trek 
are modestly told in Melville’s Jn the Lena 


Delta (1884). He was again chief engineer 
aboard the “‘Thetis” on a mission that in June 
1884 rescued the survivors from Adolphus 
Washington Greely’s Arctic expedition. 

In 1887 Melville became engineer in chief of 
the U.S. Navy. During a period when a mod- 
ern navy was being built, he designed ma- 
chinery for 120 ships of more than 700,000 
horsepower. For a decade, two of them were 
the fastest warships afloat. He introduced 
various engineering improvements, including 
the triple screw (a propellor system) and the 
vertical boiler. Before his retirement as rear 
admiral in 1903, he brought about a general 
reform of the naval engineering department. 


Melville, Herman 11:873 (b. Aug. 1, 1819, 
New York City—d. Sept. 28, 1891, New York 
City), novelist and celebrated author of Moby 
Dick whose work anticipates a 20th-century 
preoccupation with the deceptiveness of reali- 
ties and of the instability of personal identi- 
ties. 

Abstract of text biography. In 1830 Mel- 
ville’s family moved to Albany, N.Y., and he 
enrolled in Albany Academy. He attended AI- 
bany Classical School in 1835 and was active 
in a local debating society. In 1837 his broth- 
er, who was head of the family, went bank- 
rupt, and the family moved to Lansingburgh 
(now Troy), where Herman studied surveying 
at Lansingburgh Academy. In 1839 he 
became a cabin boy on the merchant ship “St. 
Lawrence.” He sailed from New Bedford, 
Mass., on the whaler “Acushnet” in 1841, His 
adventures on this voyage form the basis for 
his first novel, Typee, published in 1846. In 
1841 he became part of the crew of the Aus- 
tralian whaler “Lucy Ann” after leaving the 
crew of the “Acushnet” with a companion. 
His second book, Omoo, published in 1847, 
was based on his experiences after taking part 
in a mutiny. In 1843 he signed as a seaman on 
the frigate “United States” and was dis- 
charged in 1844; his experiences aboard the 
frigate are included in his White-Jacket, pub- 
lished in 1850. Melville’s early novels brought 
him a reputation as a writer of exotic adven- 
ture tales. His first attempt at more serious 
imaginative fiction, Mardi (1849), a political 
and moral allegory, was not well received. In 
1850 he settled in Massachusetts, where he 
was a neighbour of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom he deeply admired. Hawthorne’s exam- 
ple encouraged him to complete his master- 
piece, Moby Dick (1851). It was indifferently 
received, and his next work, Pierre (1852), 
was a critical and financial disaster. Melville 
continued to publish books and poems for a 
few more years. In 1866 he was appointed 
customs inspector on the New York City 
docks. He lived in obscurity for the remaining 
25 years of his life, Rediscovered in the 1920s, 
he now ranks as one of the greatest American 
writers. His short novel Billy Budd was first 
published in 1924. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- American literature of the 19th 

century 10:1189f 

-American tradition of the novel 13:29le 
-Hawthorne’s friendship and influence 8:680a 
‘tragic form embodiment in novel 18:586b 


Melville, James (1556-1614), Scottish Pres- 
byterian reformer and educator whose Diary 
1556-1601 became a popular chronicle of the 
religious events of his day. As moderator of 
the Church of Scotland’s general assembly 
(1589), he opposed the episcopal government 
of the Church of England and was detained 
(1606-13) by King James I of England. 


Melville, Jean-Pierre, pseudonym for 
JEAN-PIERRE GRUMBACH (b. Oct. 20, 1917, Par- 
is—d. Aug. 2, 1973, Paris), motion-picture di- 
rector who experimented with shooting tech- 
niques during the 1940s and strongly in- 
fluenced the directors of the nouvelle vague 
(New Wave), the innovative French film 
movement of the late 1950s. Melville’s early 
films, such as Le Silence de la mer (1947; The 
Silence of the Sea), inspired important direc- 


* 
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Jean-Pierre Melville 
H., Roger-Viollet 


tors of the nouvelle vague such as Claude Cha- 
brol, Francois Truffaut, and Jean-Luc Go- 
dard, the director of the New Wave classic A 
bout de souffle (1960; Breathless), in which 
Melville had a small role. Melville is also 
remembered for Les Enfants terribles (1949; 
The Little Terrors), a brilliant screen adapta- 
tion of the novel by Jean Cocteau; Bob le 
flambeur (1955); and Deux hommes dans 
Manhattan (1959; Two Men in Manhattan). 
The stylized decor of Melville’s later, more 
commercial works is strongly reminiscent of 
the Hollywood products of the 1930s. Léon 
Morin, prétre (1961; Leon Morin, Priest) was 
his first major commercial production, fol- 
lowed by others that include Le Doulos (1942; 
Doulos), a Hollywood-inspired gangster pic- 
ture, L’Ainé des Ferchaux (1962), and Le 
Deuxiéme Souffle (1966; Second Wind). 


Melville, Lake, tidal extension of Hamilton 
Inlet (from which it is separated by the Nar- 
rows), on the Labrador coast of Newfound- 
land, Canada. Averaging 12 mi (19 km) in 
width and with depths of nearly 400 ft (120 
m), it extends southwestward for 66 mi from 
the Backway (east of the Narrows), its outlet 
to the Atlantic Ocean prior to the Ice Age; its 
total length, including Grand Lake and 
Hamilton Inlet, exceeds 150 mi. The Nas- 
kaupi and Churchill rivers flow into Melville’s 
western extensions, Grand Lake and Goose 
Bay, respectively. Lakeside settlements in- 
clude Goose Bay, an air base and emergency 
refuelling station, North West River, and sev- 
eral small trapping and lumbering villages. 
53°45’ N, 59°30’ W 

Melville Island, lies 16 mi (26 km) off the 
northwest (Timor Sea) coast of Arnhem 
Land, Northern Territory, Australia; it is 
separated from the mainland by Clarence 
Strait. Measuring 65 mi by 40 mi, it has an 
area of 2,240 sq mi (5,800 sq km) and rises 
from sandy beaches and shoreline mangrove 
swamps to low wooded hills. It is divided 
from Bathurst Island (west) by the narrow 
Apsley Strait and from Coburg Peninsula 
(east) by the Dundas Strait. The island, sight- 
ed (1644) by the Dutch navigator Abel Tas- 
man, was named (1818) by Capt. Phillip King 
in honour of Robert Saunders Dundas, 2nd 
Viscount Melville, first lord of the Admiralty. 
It was the site (1824-29) of Ft. Dundas, first 
British attempt to settle Australia’s north 
coast. Populated chiefly by Aborigines, with a 
government settlement and Catholic mission, 
it produces some pearls, trepang (sea cucum- 
bers), and timber. Large herds of wild buffalo, 
descended from introduced Asian stock that 
infested the island, have been systematically 
reduced. 

11°40’ S, 131°00’ E 

-aboriginal cultures distribution map 2:425 
-map, Australian External Territories 2:433 


Melville Island, one of the largest of the 
Parry Islands (qg.v.), in the Arctic Ocean, 
Franklin District; Northwest Territories, 
Canada. Separated from Victoria Island 


(south) by Viscount Melville Sound and from 
Banks Island (southwest) by McClure Strait, 
it is about 200 mi (320 km) long, 30-130 mi 
(50-210 km) wide, and has an area of 16,369 
sq mi (42,396 sq km). Deeply indented by He- 
cla and Griper Bay on the north coast and by 
Liddon Gulf on the southwest, Melville Is- 
land rises (northwest) to a height of 3,500 ft 
(1,067 m). The island is without human habi- 
tation but supports herds of musk-oxen, Dis- 
covered (1819) by Sir William Parry, it was 
named after Viscount Melville, then first lord 
of the admiralty. 

75°15’ N, 110°00’ W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Melville Peninsula, in Franklin district, 
Northwest Territories, on the north coast of 
Canada. It is 250 mi (400 km) long, 70-135 mi 
wide, and separates the Gulf of Boothia (west) 
from the Foxe Basin (east). 

68°00’ N, 84°00’ W 

-Arctic Island geography 1:1115e 

‘map, Canada 3:716 


member (geology): see rock-stratigraphic 
units. 


membership of sets, in mathematics, the 
members of a set are those things that the set 
contains, Membership is the primary concept 
of set theory; all other concepts of set theory 
are defined in terms of it. 


Membracidae: see treehopper. 


membrane, biological 11:875, the thin lay- 
er forming the outer limits of a living cel! and 
various inner components. 

The text article covers the biochemical con- 
stituents of membranes, the properties of 
membranes, and their functions—compart- 
mentalization of cells, movement of water 
across cell membranes, movement of solutes 
through membranes in response to a concen- 
tration gradient, and movement of solutes in- 
dependent of concentration gradients. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: . 
-absorption pathways and nutrients 13:406e 
-active transport and nutrients 13:403b 
-aging effect of instability 1:304g 
‘amino acid transport disorders 11:1056a 
-animal tissues and fluids comparisons 18:444a 
-antiseptic action on microbial growth 1:996g 
-barrier, transport, and stimulus—response 
functions 3:1049e 
-bioelectric currents and cell 
permeability 2:998b 
-cell form and structure 3:1045d 
-cellular transport physiology 14:438e 
-drug absorption through membranes 5:1043e 
-electrical potential in cardiac cells 3:879e 
-energy technology possibilities 2:1034d 
-evolution in pre-living systems 14:377d 
-excretory mechanism of diffusion 7:45e 
-fertilization and sex cell structure 7:254g 
passim to 257b 
-flagellate locomotion method 11:16h 
-glomerular filtration in kidney 7:37d 
-historical biophysical studies 2:1036b 
-hormonal effects on permeability 6:802a 
-lipid component importance 10:1016f 
-lymph filtration in blood capillaries 11:212d 
-microspore cell wall structure 1:880c 
-muscle contraction membranes 12:622c; illus. 
-muscle tissue types, contractions, and 
functions in diverse animals 12:64la 
-nerve impulses and depolarization 12:97la 
‘neuron structures and functions 12:996g 
‘nutrient absorption site competition 13:403b 
-phospholipid role in nerve impulses 12:974g 
-photoreceptor morphological features 14:363f 
-plant nutrient absorption mechanisms 14:500e 
-plant water transport mechanisms 13:731c 
-plasma ion content regulation 2:1122a 
-toxin reaction site and effect, table 4 14:622 
-yolk sac, amnion, and allantois 6:744h 


membrane, diphtheroid, sheet of tissue that 
forms in the respiratory tract of persons suff- 
ering from diphtheria. 

diphtheria toxin spread 9:550a 


membrane bone: see dermal derivative. 


membrane _ potential, in physiology, 
the electrochemical equilibrium maintained 
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across the cell membrane of a cell. The cell in- 
terior has a negative charge, and the exterior 
has a positive charge. 

‘autonomic impulse transmission 12:1033g 
‘heartbeat regulation mechanisms 12:63la 


membranes, human: see body cavities and 
membranes, human. 


Membranipora, in biology, genus of the or- 
der Cheilostoma (phylum Bryozoa). See also 
cheilostomate. 

-fossil bryozoans and eras, illus. 5 7:563 
‘reproduction and life cycle 3:356c 


membranophone, class of musical instru- 
ments in which a stretched membrane vibrates 
to produce sound. Besides drums, the class in- 
cludes the mirliton, or kazoo, and the friction 
drum (sounded by friction produced by draw- 
ing a stick back and forth through a hole in 
the membrane). Membranophone and idio- 
phone (instruments whose solid, resonant 
body vibrates to produce sound) replace the 
looser term percussion instruments when an 
acoustically based classification is required. 
Cf. aerophone; chordophone; electrophone; 
idiophone. Major ref. 14:63f 
- African types, construction, and use 1:250c 
-Amerindian types and ritual use 1:664e 
-Cambodian rural musical tradition 17:239g 
-musical instrument grouping by class 12:731b 
‘sound production by percussion 

instruments 17:38h 


Memel (Lithuania): see Klaipéda. 


Memel Statute, also called KLAIPEDA CON- 
VENTION (May 8, 1924), document signed by 
the major world powers and Lithuania incor- 
porating the district of Memel (Klaipéda) into 
the state of Lithuania. Before World War I 
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Memelland 


From A. Senn, The Emergence of Modern Lithuania 


Memelland, an area on the Baltic Sea located 
to the north and east of the Neman (Nemu- 
nas) River, belonged to East Prussia. A large 
portion of its population, particularly outside 
the port city of Memel, however, was Lithua- 
nian; and after the war the newly formed state 
of Lithuania requested that the Allied Powers 
at the Paris Peace Conference grant it posses- 
sion of the Memel territory (March 24, 1919). 
The Powers did detach Memelland from Ger- 
many (Versailles Treaty; Article 99); but 
rather than annex the region to Lithuania, 
whose political situation was then unstable, 
they assumed direct control over the area, ap- 
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pointed a French administration to rule it, and 
only in the fall of 1922 created a special com- 
mission to review the status of Memelland. 
When that commission displayed sympathy 
for a plan, supported by German and Polish 
interest groups, to transform Memelland into 
a free state, Lithuanian inhabitants of the re- 
gion formed a Committee for the Salvation of 
Lithuania Minor, gained the support of nu- 
merous volunteers from Lithuania proper, 
and on Jan. 9, 1923, announced at Siluté 
(Heydekrug) that they were taking over the 
government of Memelland in order to unite 
the region, as an autonomous unit, with Lith- 
uania. By January 15 the Lithuanian forces 
had gained control over the entire district, in- 
cluding the city of Memel. The Allied Powers 
sent formal notes to Lithuania protesting this 
action, but their Ambassadors’ Conference 
decided on February 16 to place Memelland 
under Lithuanian control. The subsequent 
negotiations concerning the nature of the 
union and control of the port continued incon- 
clusively until December; and only after the 
matter was referred to the League of Nations 
did Lithuania reach an accord with Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan (the member 
states of the Ambassadors’ Conference) and 
sign the Memel Statute, which officially made 
Memelland an autonomous region within 
Lithuania, outlined the governmental struc- 
ture of the territory, and also established an 
administrative body for the port of Memel. 
The Memel Statute remained in effect until 
March 23, 1939, when Lithuania was forced 
to accept a German ultimatum demanding the 
return of Memelland. 

-European interwar instability 19:969e 


memento mori, an object, such as a skull, 
that is a reminder of death; motifs symbolic 
of death were frequently included in works of 
art, especially of the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, to remind the viewer of 
mortality. The term can also refer to a work 
of art in which such a reminder appears 
prominently. 


Memling (memuinc), Hans 11:884 (b. c. 
1430/35, Seligenstadt, near Frankfurt am 
Main—d. Aug. 11, 1494, Bruges), the leading 
painter of the Bruges school during the period 
of the city’s political and commercial decline. 
Abstract of text biography. Memling was 
first schooled in the art of Cologne and then 
travelled to the Netherlands (c. 1455-60). He 
settled in Bruges in 1465, where he established 
a large shop. By 1484 he had enrolled certain- 
ly three apprentices, and the number of his 
imitators and followers testified to his 
popularity throughout Flanders. His patrons 
were associated with religious houses or were 
foreign representatives of the Florentine 
Medicis and the Hanseatic League. His last 
commission, which has been widely copied, is 
a crucifixion panel from the ‘Passion Trip- 
tych” (1491). 
REFERENCE in other text article: 
-Perugino’s influences 14:137e 


Memmi, Lippo (c. 1285-c. 1361), Italian 
painter. 
-Vergine attorniata da devoti illus. 4:482 


Memmingen, city, Bavaria (Bayern) Land 
(state), southern West Germany, on the Ach 
River (a small tributary of the Iller), south of 
Ulm. Mentioned in 1128 and founded as a 
town by Duke Welf VI in 1160, it later be- 
longed to the Hohenstaufens. It was a free im- 
perial city from 1286 until it was absorbed by 
Bavaria in 1803. Historic landmarks include 
remains of the fortifications, the Gothic 
Church of St. Martin with finely carved choir 
stalls, and the Frauenkirche with notable late- 
Gothic wall paintings. The Renaissance town 
hall dates from 1568-89 and there are old 
patrician, guild, and burghers’ houses. The 
Baroque Hermannsbau (1766) incorporates 


the municipal museum, Ottobeuren, 4% mi (7 
km) southeast, has an enormous Benedictine 
abbey with 250 rooms, 20 halls, and six 
courts, founded in 764. A rail junction, Mem- 
mingen’s industries include brewing and the 
manufacture of textiles, chemicals, electrical 
machinery, tobacco and metal products. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 35,500. 

47°59' N, 10°11’ E 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Memmius, Gaius, 1st-century-sc Roman 
praetor. 

‘Lucretius’ possible patronage 11:174a 


Memnon, in Greek mythology, son of Ti- 
thonus (son of Laomedon, legendary king of 
Troy) and Eos (Dawn) and king of the Ethi- 
opians. He was a post-Homeric hero, who, af- 
ter the death of the Trojan warrior Hector, 
went to assist his uncle Priam, the last king of 
Troy, against the Greeks. He performed 
prodigies of valour, but was slain by the 
Greek hero Achilles. According to tradition, 
Zeus, the king of the gods, was moved by the 
tears of Eos and bestowed immortality upon 
Memnon. His companions were changed into 
birds, called Memnonides, that came every 
year to fight and lament over his grave. The 
combat between Achilles and Memnon was 
often represented by Greek artists, and the 
story of Memnon was the subject of the lost 
Aethiopis of Arctinus of Miletus (fl. c. 776 Bc). 
In Egypt the name of Memnon was connect- 
ed with the colossal (70-ft. [21-metre]) stone 
statues of Amenhotep III near Thebes, two of 
which still remain. The more northerly of 
these was partly destroyed by an earthquake 
in 27 Bc, resulting in a curious phenomenon. 
Every morning, when the rays of the rising sun 
touched the statue, it gave forth musical 
sounds like the twang of a harp string. This 
was supposed to be the voice of Memnon re- 
sponding to the greeting of his mother, Eos. 
After the restoration of the statue by the Ro- 
man emperor Septimius Severus (AD 170) the 
sounds ceased; they were attributed to the 
passage of air through the pores of the stone, 
caused chiefly by the change of temperature at 
sunrise. 
-artistic and religious significance 6:474a 
‘construction and history 18:264c; illus. 


memoir, history or record composed from 
personal observation and experience. Closely 
related to, and often confused with, autobiog- 
raphy, a memoir usually differs chiefly in the 
degree of emphasis placed on external events; 
whereas writers of autobiography are con- 
cerned primarily with themselves as subject 
matter, writers of memoir are usually persons 
who have played roles in, or have been close 
observers of, historical events and whose main 
purpose is to describe or interpret the events. 
The English Civil Wars of the 17th century, 
for example, produced many such reminis- 
cences, most notable of which are the Mem- 
oirs of Edmund Ludlow and Sir John Reres- 
by. The French have particularly excelled at 
this genre; one of the greatest memoirists of 
his time was the Duc de Saint-Simon, whose 
Mémoires (covering the years 1691-1723), fa- 
mous for their insightful character sketches, 
provide an invaluable source of information 
about the court of Louis XIV. Another of the 
great French memoirists was Francois-René, 
vicomte de Chateaubriand, who devoted the 
last years of his life to his Mémoires d’ outre- 
tombe (1849-50; “Memoirs from Beyond the 
Tomb’). In the 20th century many distin- 
guished statesmen and military men have de- 
scribed their experiences in memoirs. Notable 
reminiscences of World War II are the mem- 
oirs of England’s Viscount Montgomery 
(1958) and Charles De Gaulle’s Mémoires de 
guerre (1954-59; Eng. trans., War Memoirs, 
1955-60). 

Mémoires de Mme Ludovica, manuscript 
by Gustave Flaubert discovered by Gabrielle 
Leleu in the library of Rouen in 1946, 
-Flaubert’s source for Madame Bovary 7:379d 


Mémoires de Sarah Barnum, Les (1883), 
book about Sarah Bernhardt by Marie 
Colombier. 

-Bernhardt’s repudiation attempt 2:863d 


Memoirs, work by 17th-century epigramma- 
tist La Rochefoucauld. 
-Fronde intrigues and wars 10:682e 


Memoirs of a Billiard-Marker, The, En- 
glish title of ZAPISKI MARKERA (1855), short 
story by the Russian author Leo Tolstoy. 
-moral theme and literary merit 18:484a 


Memorabilia, Latin title of a Greek work by 
Xenophon, a 4th-century-sc historian. The 
character and thought of Socrates are present- 
ed in the course of semi-authentic dialogues. 
‘reliability of Socrates references 16:1002b 
-Socrates’ biographical portrait 2:101la 


Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
school of higher education in St. Johns found- 
ed in 1925 as a World War I memorial. 
-nondenominational administration 12:1087c 


memoria technica: see mnemonics. 


Memory (Greek mythology): see Mnemo- 
syne. 


memory, abnormalities of 11:886, unusu- 
ally exaggerated disorders in the ability to 
store and to recollect the effects of past ex- 
perience. 

The text article covers the history of the top- 
ic, including the efforts of 19th-century inves- 
tigators to account for memory defects in 
terms of physical disturbances in the brain, 
abnormalities of memory resulting from such 
biological disorders as alcoholism, vitamin 
deficiency, head injuries, infections, and hard- 
ening of the arteries; and memory defects in 
which there seems to be no physical damage, 
such as amnesia induced through hypnosis. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-hypnotic distortion of recall 9:136g 

-memory selectivity as survival 
mechanism 11:891b 

-senile psychoses 15:177g 

-tests for functional disorders 12:1041f 


memory, computer: see computer memory. 


memory: retention and _ forgetting 
11:891, the adaptive functions of remember- 
ing and forgetting in human life. Memory 
function, for example, clearly underlies learn- 
ing, and one’s ability to forget past horrors or 
disappointments serves to abort psychiatric 
symptoms. 

The text article covers laboratory techniques 
for measuring retention, including so-called 
free recall, serial learning, and paired-associ- 
ate tasks. Recognition and relearning tech- 
niques are also noted. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-aging’s impairment of memory 1:305f 
-avoidance behaviour stimulus 2:542c 
-Bergson on mind/body problem 2:843g 
-brain association area functions 12:982h 
-cerebral association centres 12:1002d 
‘communications overload reaction 15:42b 
-development in children 8:1141f 
-education and teaching techniques 6:698e 
-electrode implantation in human brain 18:24a 
forgetting 
interference in transfer of training 18:598c 
‘learning and forgetting as related 
processes 10:759b 
-memory as survival factor 11:891b 
-memory trace decay in amnesia 11:888g 
-proactive and retroactive inhibition 10:759c 
-psycholinguistic studies of aphasia 10:1010g 
-Ribot’s law of memory destruction 11:886d 
-learning and memory as related 
processes 10:758g wy 
‘learning in animals 10:738d 
-persuasion and conditions of impact 14:126b 
-psychophysiological theories 15:162d 
retention ; 
-folk literature reliance 7:456a 
‘human ability contrasted to 
computers 2:1033h 
-hypnotic suggestion and retention 9:137a 
‘psychomotor skill retention 10:750e 


-RNA involvement in retention 18:446d 
sensorimotor skill retention 16:545b 
-Stanislavsky’s acting method theory 1:61c 
“superior capacity and eidetic imagery 11:890g 
-thinking and information storing 18:354g 
time estimation factors 18:423d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
mnemonics; recall; recognition 


memory trace (neurophysiology): see en- 
gram. 


memory tube, electron tube into which infor- 
mation can be introduced (writing) and then 
extracted at a later time (reading). It is used 
extensively for temporary storage of informa- 
tion in electronic computers. Writing is done 
by a focussed electron beam that forms a 
charge pattern on an insulating target. The 
target can be scanned many minutes later and 
the signal can be retransmitted in its original 
form, speeded up, slowed down, or even 
reconstituted in an entirely new form, for 
analysis and interpretation. The pattern is re- 
tained due to low conductivity of the target 
surface material and can be picked up later by 
means of a scanning beam. The output (read) 
signal may be electrical or may be visual. For 
visual reading, a low-velocity electron beam 
from a reading gun passes through the mesh 
supporting the storage surface, and, after be- 
ing modulated point by point to agree with 
the potential pattern fixed in the writing proc- 
ess, proceeds to a phosphor screen for read- 
ing. In some tubes (graphecon) the reading 
process results in erasing the information from 
the storage surface. Otherwise, special means 
of erasing are provided. 


Memphis 11:895, in ancient times, the capi- 
tal of Lower Egypt, and centre of the Old 
Kingdom (c. 2686-c. 2160 Bc), was south of 
the Nile Delta, near present Cairo. 

The text article recounts Memphis’ history as 
one of the main centres of ancient Egyptian 
civilization, its decline under the Romans, and 
subsequent abandonment. It also describes its 
remains, which include the nearby pyramids 
and the Great Sphinx. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘foundation and political significance 6:464g 
-Libyan—Kushite competition for Egypt 6:479g 
‘planned design 18:1065h 
-royal power in 7th and 8th dynasties 6:468f 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: 

Abu Jirab; Abu Ruwaysh; Abu Sir; Dahshur; 

Giza, Pyramids of 


Memphis, city, seat (1819) of Shelby County, 
southwestern Tennessee, U.S,, on the Chick- 
asaw bluffs above the Mississippi River. 
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Civic Center in Memphis, Tenn. 


Brian D, Palormo—€B Inc. 


Founded in 1819 on the site of a Chickasaw 
Indian village and a U.S. fort (1797), it was 
named for the ancient Egyptian city because 
of its Nilelike situation on the Mississippi. An- 
drew Jackson, later U.S. president, was one of 
its founders. Memphis grew rapidly with the 
expansion of cotton raising in the South and 
from its transportation facilities by railroad 
and river. It was incorporated as a town in 
1826 and received a city charter in 1849. A 
Confederate military centre early in the Civil 
War, it was captured by Federal forces in 
1862 and remained occupied ae after the 
war. “Tue 


In the 1870s yellow fever devastated Mem- 
phis, killing 8,000 residents. The city became 
bankrupt; its population declined, and in 1879 
it surrendered its charter. Drastic sanitary re- 
forms and its central location contributed to 
some economic recovery, and a new city char- 
ter was granted in 1893. By 1900, with a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000, Memphis had re- 
gained its position as the state’s largest city. In 
the 1920s it had the reputation for being the 
most vice-ridden community in the nation and 
for having a notoriously high murder rate. 
Economic development was accelerated after 
World War II. 

Memphis is a major cotton and inland hard- 
wood-lumber market, a wholesale centre, a 
producer of mixed feed, and a distributor of 
drugs and chemicals. It manufactures a wide 
variety of goods and serves an agricultural 
area noted for livestock and poultry, cotton, 
soybeans, vegetables, and forest products. 
Also important to the city’s economy are its 
extensive medical and education facilities. 

Educational institutions include Southwest- 
ern University at Memphis (1848; Presbyteri- 
an), LeMoyne-Owen College (1870; United 
Church of Christ), Christian Brothers College 
(1871; Roman Catholic), Memphis State Uni- 
versity (1909), Siena College (1922), and sev- 
eral divisions of the University of Tennessee. 

Since 1931 Memphis has held a cotton carni- 
val in May. It is known as the home of the 
“blues,” a form of jazz associated particularly 
with the Negro composer William C. Handy, 
who immortalized Beale Street in the city’s 
Negro section. 

Aside from West Memphis, Ark., main sub- 
urbs are Whitehaven, Millington, and Ger- 
mantown. Large U.S. Navy installations are 
at Millington to the north; Chucalissa, a pre- 
historic Indian town, is to the south. Pop. 
(1970) city, 623,530 (39% black); metropoli- 
tan area (SMSA), 770,120; (1980) city 646,356 
(48% black); smsa, 912,887. 
35°08’ N, 90°03’ W 
‘location and historical distinction 18:128c 
-map, United States 18:908 


Memphis Race Riot (May 1866), in post- 
U.S. Civil War period, attack by members of 
the white majority on Negro residents of 
Memphis, Tenn., illustrating Southern intran- 
sigence in the face of defeat and indicating un- 
willingness to share civil or social rights with 
the newly freed blacks. In the attack, which 
occurred a little more than a year after Ap- 
pomattox, 46 blacks (especially Union veter- 
ans) were murdered, more than 70 wounded, 
5 black women raped, and 12 churches and 4 
schools burned, Such unprovoked violence 
aroused sympathy in the Congress for the 
freedmen, drawing attention to the need for 
legal safeguards in their behalf and thus help- 
ing to win passage (June 13, 1866) of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 


Memphite cosmogony: see Egyptian cos- 


mogony. 


Memphite Theology, ancient Egyptian reli- 
gious document discovered at Memphis. 
-Ptah’s creation by divine word 11:895c 


Memphremagog, Lake, elongated finger 
lake that crosses the United States—Canadian 
border 5 mi (8 km) north of Newport, Vt., 
U.S. Extending about 27 mi from Newport to 
Magog, Que., the lake forms part of the 
northern boundary of Vermont. It is only 1-2 
mi wide for most of its length but has several 
large embayments; these include Fitch Bay on 
the east shore and Sargents Bay on the west. 
Depths average 50-75 ft (15-23 m) with shal- 
lows at the south end. A small-scale hydro- 
electric development has been established at 
the north end of the lake where it drains by 
way of the Magog and St. Francis rivers into 
the St. Lawrence. The lake is surrounded by 
hills and mountains, the loftiest being Owl’s 
Head (3,360 ft [1,024 m]), on the western 
shore. 


779 Mena 


The name Memphremagog comes from the 
Algonkian, meaning “where there is a big ex- 
panse of water.” 
45°05’ N, 72°15’ W 
Men, a moon god worshipped widely in Asia 
Minor during Roman times and also in Attica 
from the 3rd century sc. Little is known of his 
origin, but he may have been connected with 
the Persian moon god Mao. His name was 
usually written together with a cult title, often 
an adjective denoting a locality, and his most 
frequent attributes were the pine cone, bu- 
cranium (ox skull), and chicken. He was 
represented as a male figure with a crescent 
moon behind his shoulders. A temple of Men 
has been excavated at Antioch in Pisidia 
(modern Yalvac, Tur.). 


men, status of (sociology): 
status of. 


Mena, Juan de (b. 1411, Cérdoba—d. 1456, 
Torrelaguna, Spain), poet who was a forerun- 
ner of the Renaissance in Spain. 

Mena belonged to the literary court of King 
John II of Castile, where he was renowned for 
the Latin erudition he had acquired at the 
University of Salamanca and in Italy. He is 
best known for his poem E/ laberinto de for- 
tuna (1444), also called Las trescientas, a 
complex work that owes much to Lucan, Vir- 
gil, and Dante. Writing in arte mayor, lines of 
12 syllables that lend themselves to stately 
recitation, he sought to make the Spanish lan- 
guage a literary vehicle adequate to his epic 
vision of Spain and her mission. His themes 
are medieval, but his understanding of lan- 
guages suggests an affinity to the new manner 
of expression that would come to be associat- 
ed with the Renaissance. 

‘contribution to Castilian literature 10:1123d 


Mena (y Medrano), Pedro de (b. August 
1628, Granada, Spain—d. Oct. 13, 1688, 
Malaga), sculptor who created many statues 
and busts of polychromed wood for churches 
in Spain and Latin America and whose work 
typifies the late Baroque. 

Beginning as a student of his father, the 
sculptor Alonso de Mena, Pedro worked in 
the studio of Alonso Cano from 1652 to 1657. 
After Cano departed for Madrid, Pedro went 
in 1658 to Malaga to begin work on 40 choir 
stalls for the cathedral, a project that took 


see women, 


“St. Francis,’’ polychrome wood sculpture 
by Pedro de Mena, 1663-64; in the 
treasury of the cathedral, Toledo, Spain 
Joseph Martin—SCALA, New York 
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four years to complete. Establishing a studio 
in Malaga, he remained there the rest. of his 
life, except for a visit to Madrid and Toledo in 
1663, when he was named sculptor of the 
Toledo cathedral. His studio produced innu- 
merable works for local churches and for 
churches in Madrid, Granada, and Cordoba. 
Mena’s style is heavily indebted to Cano but 
is more theatrical and realistic. Unfortunately, 
many of his sculptures at Malaga were de- 
stroyed in the riots of 1931. Among these was 
his masterful “Virgin of Bethlehem” in the 
church of Santo Domingo, which combined 
dignity and playfulness, seriousness and ex- 
troverted grace, typical of Andalusia. Works 
that have survived include a “St. Francis of 
Assisi in His Tomb” in the Toledo cathe- 
dral, a simple but highly moving statue; 
and “Dolorosa” at Cuenca cathedral and an- 
other ‘‘Dolorosa” (1673, Madrid, Descalzas 
Reales), both expressing their motif with re- 
markable poignancy. 
-Cano’s pupils 19:425g 


Menadra (Indo-Greek king): see Menander. 


Menaechmi, Eng. trans, THE TWO MENAECH- 
MusES (1917), play by the 2nd—3rd-century-Bc 
Roman comic dramatist Plautus. 
-Shakespeare’s use of plot 16:621c 


Menaechmus (fi. c. 350 sc), Greek math- 
ematician, the first person known to have con- 
sidered the conic from a geometric point of 
view; he discovered that ellipses, parabolas, 
and hyperbolas are plane intersections of a 
cone. 

‘conic section study 7:1079a 

-historical development of geometry 11:656a 


Ménage, Gilles (b. Aug. 15, 1613, Angers, 
Fr.—d, July 23, 1692, Paris), scholar and man 
of letters known for philological works as well 
as for the mercuriales, Wednesday literary 
meetings he sponsored for a period of more 
than 30 years. A lawyer’s son of strong and 
often controversial personality, Ménage prac- 
ticed at the bar and frequented Mme de Ram- 
bouillet’s circle of précieuses who cultivated 
wit and the art of polite and elegant conversa- 
tion; he abandoned law for the church, be- 
coming prior of Montdidier. 


Ménage, detail of an engraving by P. van Schuppen, 
1698, after a painting by de Pilles, 1692 
Giraudon 


The mercuriales began in 1656 and were at- 
tended by poets and critics. The great French 
letter writer Mme de Sévigné and the early 
novelist Mme de La Fayette enjoyed his socie- 
ty. Ménage was both humorous and quarrel- 
some and made many enemies, such as the 
playwright Jean Racine, who prevented his 
entry to the Académie Francaise i in 1684. His 
Requéte des dictionnaires criticized the acade- 
my. He wrote a history of woman philoso- 
phers (1690) and numerous critical works, in- 
cluding two studies of the French language. 
The pedant Vadius in Moliére’s play Les 
Femmes savantes is said to be a caricature of 
him. Menagiana (1693-1715) was a publica- 
tion of his jokes and judgments, assembled by 
his friends after his death. 


menagerie, collection of living animals kept 
for public display, particularly travelling exhi- 
bitions of wild animals attached to a circus or 
other show. 

The word ‘‘zoo” generally designates large 
stationary and permanent exhibitions ar- 
ranged on a scientific system. 

‘circus animal exhibition 4:638a 
-zoological garden development and 
variety 19:116lc 


Menahem (fi. mid-8th century Bc), king of 
Israel whose 10-year reign was distinguished 
for its cruelty. Events of his rule are related in 
II Kings 15:14-22. In about 746 Bc, Shallum 
ben Jabesh assassinated Zechariah, king of Is- 
rael (the northern kingdom of the Jews, as dis- 
tinguished from the southern kingdom, 
Judah), and established his throne in the re- 
gion of Samaria. One month later, Menahem 
advanced from his headquarters at Tirzah, 
the old royal city of Israel, against Shallum 
and killed him. Menahem assumed power but 
was not accepted by the district around the 
city of Tappuah; in revenge Menahem slaugh- 
tered the city’s inhabitants, including pregnant 
women, 

Toward the end of Menahem’s reign, the As- 
syrian king Tiglath-pileser III (identified in the 
Bible as King Pul) advanced against Israel; he 
was deterred only by a large bribe, which 
Menahem extorted from his wealthy subjects. 
Menahem of Samaria (capital of the northern 
kingdom) is mentioned in the annals of Ti- 
glath-pileser as one of several kings in the 
west who paid tribute. He is the only one of 
the last six kings of Israel to die peacefully. Is- 
rael remained subjugated to Assyria under 
Menahem’s son and successor, Pekahiah, who 
was forced to continue tribute. The 19th-cen- 
tury Jewish historian Heinrich Graetz specu- 
lated that Menahem introduced licentious 
religious rites from Assyria into Israel. 
-Tiglath-pileser’s Assyrian empire 18:401h 


Menahem ben Saruq (sARruK), in full MENA- 
HEM BEN JACOB IBN SARUQ (b. c. 910, Tortosa, 
Spain—d. c. 970, Cordoba?), Jewish lexicog- 
rapher and poet who composed the first He- 


brew-language dictionary, a lexicon of the Bi- - 


ble; earlier biblical dictionaries were written in 
Arabic and translated into Hebrew. Menahem 
moved as a youth to Cordoba, where he 
became a protégé of Isaac, the father of His- 
dai ibn Shaprut (q.v.), who was to become a 
powerful Jewish statesman in Cordoba. After 
Isaac’s death, Hisdai employed Menahem as 
his literary secretary. Menahem composed the 
historic letter Hisdai sent to Joseph, king of 
the Khazars (a Turkic people in southern 
Russia), inquiring about the Khazars’ conver- 
sion to Judaism. 

Hisdai also encouraged Menahem to com- 
pile his notable dictionary. It was severely 
criticized by a rival philologist and poet, Du- 
nash ben Labrat, who, by his bitter attacks, 
succeeded in turning Hisdai against Mena- 
hem. Menahem probably died not long after 
his fall from favour. Dunash’s attack pro- 
voked a counterattack by Menahem’s pupils, 
one of whom, Judah ben David Hayyuj, was a 
major Hebrew grammarian. 

Menahem’s dictionary, the Mahberet (from 
haber, ’’to join’’), despite its faults, was in use 
for many years. The greatest of the Jewish 
commentators, Rashi (1040-1105), referred to 
it favourably. Menahem believed that He- 
brew contains regular verb roots of one or 
two stem letters (actually, Hebrew regular 
verbs have three stem letters). He did, howev- 
er, establish that Hebrew is a language with 
definite, discoverable rules; he illustrated his 
principles with many elegantly phrased exam- 
ples. His dictionary was an invaluable aid to 
Bible study for Jews who could not read 
Arabic. 

Menai Bridge, suspension bridge spanning 
the Menai Strait from Bangor, Wales, to the 
island of Anglesey, a distance of 580 feet (176 


metres), Designed and built (1819-26) by 
Thomas Telford (qg.v.), it was the first impor- 
tant modern suspension bridge. 


Menai Bridge, Wales 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


The deck, designed for two carriageways, 
was suspended by iron chains from masonry 
towers at either end. Sixteen chain cables were 
each composed of 935 iron bars, a total of 
2,000 tons of wrought iron. Though damaged 
by storms, the bridge survived because of the 
addition of transverse bracing and trussed 
railings, In 1939, to accommodate increased 
automobile traffic, the chains were replaced 
by steel cables. See also Britannia Bridge. 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:867 
‘suspension bridge design 3:178c 


Menai Strait, channel of the Irish Sea sepa- 
rating the island of Anglesey (M6n) from the 
county of Gwynedd, Wales. It extends 15 mi 
(24 km), from Beaumaris to Abermenai Point, 
varying in width between 200 yd (180 m) and 
2 mi. The strait comprises an eastern and a 
western reach, both trending northeast-south- 
west, linked by a short, north-south central 
section. These all originated in preglacial val- 
leys, the two reaches forming part of a system 
of parallel valleys; but in late glacial times the 
north-south valley was enlarged as an over- 
flow channel for an ice-dammed lake to the 
northeast. Postglacial subsidence created a 
continuous marine channel from the three sec- 
tions. 

53°12’ N, 4°12’ W 

Menam Khong (Asia): see Mekong River. 


Menander, Pali miLinpA, also MINEDRA, 
MENADRA (fi, 160 BC?—135 BC?), greatest of 
the Indo-Greek kings and the one best known 
to Western and Indian classical authors. He is 
believed to have been a patron of Buddhism 
and the subject of an important Buddhist 
work, the Milinda-panha (‘The Questions of 
Milinda’’). 

Menander was born in the Caucasus; but the 
Greek biographer Plutarch calls him a king of 
Bactria, and the Greek geographer and his- 
torian Strabo includes him among the Bactri- 
an Greeks ‘‘who conquered more tribes than 
Alexander.” It is possible that he ruled over 
Bactria, and it has been suggested that he aid- 
ed the Seleucid ruler Demetrius IT against the 
Parthians. 

His kingdom in the Indian subcontinent con- 
sisted of an area extending from the Kabul 
Valley in the west to the Ravi River in the 
east, and from the Swat Valley (in modern 
Pakistan) in the north to Arachosia in Af- 
ghanistan to the south. Ancient Indian writers 
indicate that he probably led expeditions into 
Rajputana and as far east along the Ganges 
Valley as Pataliputra, in the present-day Indi- 
an state of Bihar. 

Menander was probably the Indo-Greek 
king who was converted to Buddhism by the 
holy man Nagasena after a prolonged and in- 
telligent discussion, which has been recorded 
in the Milinda-pafiha. The style, according to 
some authorities, may have been influenced 
by Plato’s dialogues. The wheel engraved on 
some of Menander’s coins is most probably 
connected with Buddhism, and Plutarch’s 
statement that when Menander died his earth- 
ly remains were divided equally among. the 


; 


; 


various cities of his kingdom and that monu- 
ments, possibly sti#pas, were to be erected to 
enshrine them, indicates that he had probably 
become a Buddhist. 

The only inscription referring to Menander 
has been found in Bajaur in the Swat Valley; 
but large numbers of Menander’s coins have 
been unearthed, mostly of silver and copper, 
attesting to both the duration of his reign and 
to the flourishing commerce of his realm. Pal- 
las Athene is the chief deity represented on the 
coins, and the King used two epithets, soter 
(“saviour’’) and dikaios (‘‘just’’) on his curren- 
cy. It is possible that the epithet dikaios, 
which is translated as dhramaka in the early 
Indian Kharosti script on his coins, is connect- 
ed with his adoption of the Buddhist faith. 

According to Buddhist tradition he handed 
over his kingdom to his son and retired from 
the world, but Plutarch relates that he died in 
camp while on campaign. 
scriptural and historical records 9:353d 


Menander (342-292 sc), Athenian dramatist 
whom ancient critics considered the supreme 
poet of Greek New Comedy—i.e., the last 
flowering of Athenian stage comedy. During 
his life, his success was limited; although he 
wrote more than 100 plays, he won only eight 
victories at Athenian dramatic festivals. 

Comedy had by his time abandoned public 
affairs and was concentrating instead on ficti- 
tious characters from ordinary life; the role of 
the chorus had generally declined to the per- 
formance of interludes between acts. Actors’ 
masks were suited to the range of characters 
required by a comedy of manners and helped 
an audience without playbills to recognize 
them for what they were. Menander, who 
wrote in a refined Attic, by his time the liter- 
ary language of the Greek-speaking world, 
was masterly at presenting such characters as 
stern fathers, young lovers, greedy demi-mon- 
daines, intriguing slaves, and others. “‘No play 
by Menander is without its love interest,” said 
the great Roman poet Ovid. 

Menander’s nicety of touch and skill at 
comedy in a light vein is clearly evident in the 
Dyscolus—“Misanthrope,” by its alternative 
title. This is seen particularly in the character 
of the gruff misanthrope Knemon, while the 
subtle clash and contrast of character and eth- 
ical principle in such plays as Perikeiromené 
(interesting for its sympathetic treatment of 
the conventionally boastful soldier) and Sec- 
ond Adelphoe constitute perhaps his greatest 
achievement. 

Menander’s works were much adapted by 
the Roman writers Plautus (late 3rd to early 
2nd century Bc) and Terence (2nd century Bc), 
and through them he influenced the develop- 
ment of European comedy from the Renais- 
sance, Their work also supplements much of 
the lost corpus of his plays, of which no com- 
plete text exists, except that of the Dyscolus, 
first printed in 1958 from some leaves of a 
papyrus codex acquired in Egypt. Large parts 
of the Perikeiromené, Epitrepontes, and 
Samia and important fragments of two other 
plays had been discovered in a codex in 1905. 
Rediscovery had begun in 1844 with the 
finding of fragments in the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai. 

The known facts of Menander’s life are few. 
He was allegedly rich and of good family, and 
a pupil of the philosopher Theophrastus, a 
follower of Aristotle. In 321 Menander pro- 
duced his first play, Orgé (“‘Anger’’). In 316 he 
won-a prize at a festival with the Dyscolus and 
gained his first victory at the Dionysia festival 
the next year. 

By 301, Menander had written more than 70 
plays. He probably spent most of his life in 
Athens and is said to have declined invitations 
to Macedonia and Egypt. He allegedly 
drowned while swimming at the Piraeus 
(Athens’ port). In his later years or soon after 
his death, a statue of him was set up in an 
Athenian ‘theatre and was probably the source 
of many later likenesses. 

‘chorus function and impact on Rome 18:220b 


‘costume conventions of Greek drama 17:560c 
‘Greek literature development 10:1092e 

-New Comedy’s form and style-4:962c 
-Terence’s models for plays 18:142h 

‘textual criticism problems 18:190a 


Menander, 2nd-century Gnostic teacher. 


‘Gnostic doctrines of the saviour and 
death 8:215e 


Menander Protector (fl. second half of 6th 
century AD), Byzantine historian whose frag- 
ments are a valuable authority for the 6th 
century, especially on geography and ethnog- 
raphy. At the suggestion of the Emperor 
Maurice (582-602), he wrote a_ history 
modelled on that of Agathias. It begins at the 
point where Agathias left off, and the surviv- 
ing text includes the period from the arrival of 
the Kotrigur Huns in Thrace in 558 down to 
the negotiations with the Avars about Sirmi- 
um in 582. Considerable fragments are pre- 
served. 


Men and Women (1855), collection of po- 
ems by Robert Browning. 
-Browning’s poetry during marriage 3:334h 


Menapian Glacial Stage, division of Pleis- 
tocene time and deposits in northern Europe 
(the Pleistocene Epoch began about 2,500,000 
years ago and ended about 10,000 years ago). 
The Menapian Glacial Stage, a span of time in 
which relatively severe climatic conditions 
prevailed, followed the Waal Interglacial 
Stage and preceded the Cromerian Intergla- 
cial Stage, both periods of relatively moderate 
climatic conditions. Menapian sediments con- 
tain the remains of fossil animals and plants 
(preserved as spores and pollen) that are 
dominantly inhabitants of colder climes. The 
Menapian is correlated with the Baventian 
Stage of Great Britain, a unit represented by 
deposits formed in a marine environment. 


Menapii, ancient people who lived between 
the Scheldt and the North Sea in what is now 
The Netherlands. 

-Caesar’s Gallic military conquests 3:577h 
-Low Countries early inhabitants 11:132e 


menarche, the first menstrual period, or the 
beginning of the menstrual function. 
-American Subarctic Indian customs 1:696b 
-early occurrence trend statistics 19:1091d 
-menstrual irregularities and bleeding 11:909c 
‘reproductive development and puberty 

5:655g; illus. 


Menard, Henry William (b. Dec. 10, 1920, 
Fresno, Calif. ), marine geologist who has spe- 
cialized in studies of the topography of the 
ocean floor. During the 1950s his analyses of 
depth soundings from the eastern Pacific 
Ocean revealed the presence of a parallel se- 
ries of long, narrow bands of mountainous 
topography that he called fracture zones. 
Educated at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, and Harvard University, 
he became professor of geology at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography of the University 
of California, San Diego, in 1961. 


Menard, John Willis (b. April 3, 1838, 
Kaskaskia, Ill.—d. Oct. 8, 1893, Washington, 
D.C.), first Negro elected to the U.S. Con- 
gress, who was denied his seat by that body. 
During the Civil War (1861-65) he served as a 
clerk in the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
In 1865 he moved to New Orleans, where he 
became active in the Republican Party, serv- 
ing as inspector of customs and later as a 
commissioner of streets. He also published a 
newspaper, The Free South, later named The 
Radical Standard. Elected to Congress from 
Louisiana in 1868 to fill an unexpired term, 
Menard failed to overcome an election chal- 
lenge by the loser, and Congress refused to 
seat either man. In 1871 he moved to Florida, 
where he was again active in the Republican 
Party and published the Island City News in 
Jacksonville. 


Menard, Louis-Nicolas (b. Oct. 19, 1822, 
Paris—d. Feb. 9, 1901, Paris), writer whose 
vision of ancient Greek religion and philoso- 


781 Mencius 


phy influenced the Parnassian poets. Educated 
at the Collége Louis-le-Grand and the Ecole 
Normale, he was a gifted chemist (an early in- 
vestigator of collodion) as well as a painter 
and historian. He was a Socialist republican 
and was comdemned to prison in 1849 for his 
Prologue dune révolution, which contained 
radical political opinions and his reminis- 
cences of the June 1848 insurrections in Paris 
in which he played an active part. He escaped 
abroad, returning to Paris in 1852. Thereafter 
he devoted himself to classical studies. He 
spent several years painting in Barbizon and 
exhibited in the Salons (1857-69). In 1871 he 
supported and defended the Commune and in 
1876 published Réveries d'un paien mystique, 
which expounds his philosophy. He later held 
academic chairs in decorative art and univer- 
sal history. His poems pale beside those of 
Leconte de Lisle and José Maria de Heredia, 
both of whom he influenced considerably; his 
short novel La Légende de Saint-Hilarion 
(1875) inspired Anatole France’s Thais (1890) 
and his long poem Prométhée délivré (1843) 
was a model for Flaubert’s La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine (1874). His importance can best 
be seen in his historical and critical works, 
which demonstrate his belief in the truth and 
power of polytheism. 


Menase Dosan (1507-94), Japanese physi- 
cian, 
-history of medicine in Japan 11:826b 


Menasha, city, Winnebago County, east cen- 
tral Wisconsin, U.S., on Lake Winnebago and 
the north channel of the Fox River. Menasha, 
with the adjoining city of Neenah on the south 
channel, forms a single economic-social unit, 
Settled in 1843, it took its name from the Win- 
nebago Indian word for island. The city devel- 
oped sawmills and flour and paper mills, 
based on the river’s waterpower. Diversified 
industry now includes lumbering, papermak- 
ing, and printing. It is the seat of an extension 
school of the University of Wisconsin. Inc. 
1853 Pop. (1960) 14,647; (1980) 14,728. 
44°13’ N, 88°26’ W 

Menasseh ben Israel: see Manasseh ben Is- 
rael. 


menat, in Egyptian religion, protective amu- 
let, usually hung at the back of the neck as a 


Menat 


counterpoise to the necklace worn in the 
front. Frequently made of glazed ware and 
quite often found buried with the dead, it was 
a symbol of divine protection. Among women 
it fostered fruitfulness and health, while 
among men it signified virility. 

-Egyptian necklace forms 10:167h 


Menchik-Stevenson, Vera (1906-1944), 
British Chess master and first winner of the 
Women’s World Championship (1927). 
-Chess world championship 4:20le 


Mencius 11:897, Latinization of MENG-TzU, 
Pin- -yin romanization MENG-ZU, born MENG 
K’O, posthumously ennobled as TSOU KUNG or 
DUKE OF TSOU (b. c. 371 BC, ancient state of 
Tsou, modern Shantung Province, China—d. 


Mencius 782 


c. 289, China), early Chinese philosopher 
whose development of orthodox Confucian- 
ism earned for him the title second Sage, next 
only to Confucius. 

Abstract of text biography. Mencius was a 
teacher and for a brief period served as an 
official in the state of Ch’i. His importance de- 
rives from his philosophical teachings, not 
from what he was able to accomplish. Chief 
among his basic tenets was an emphasis on 
the obligation of rulers to provide for the 
common people. The book Mencius records 
his doings and sayings and contains state- 
ments on the innate goodness of human na- 
ture, a topic warmly debated by Confucianists 
up to modern times. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

allegories and parables as vehicles of 

instruction 7:138g 

‘atheism in Chinese philosophy 2:260d 
-Confucianism as political philosophy 4:1100d 
-dispute on the nature of man 8:1127h 
‘jen virtue and human nature 4:1093d 
-New Year’s festival solar eclipse import 7:198f 
philosophical interpretation of man 4:416b 
‘writing style 10:1052g 


Mencius, latinized form of MENG-TzU (“Mas- 
ter Meng’’), a Confucian text that earned for 
the 4th-century-Bc philosopher Mencius, 
whose teachings it contains, the title ya sheng 
(“second sage’). Though the book was not 
recognized as a classic until the 12th century, 
a doctoral chair (po shih) was established in 
the 2nd century Bc to teach Mencius. When 
Chu Hsi, a great Neo-Confucian philosopher, 
published Mencius together with three other 
Confucian texts (1190), he created the classic 
known as Ssu shu (‘Four Books’’). 

The book concerns government and main- 
tains that the welfare of the common people 
comes before every other consideration. When 
a ruler no longer practices benevolence (jen) 
and righteousness (i), the mandate of Heaven 
(Cien ming) has been withdrawn, and he 
should be removed. 

Mencius also declared filial piety (Asiao) to 
be the foundation stone of Chinese society. 
For him, the greatest act of hsiao was to hon- 
our parents, the greatest lack of hsiao was to 
have no offspring (thus ancestral rites were 
not perpetuated). 

The fame of Mencius is largely based on a 
doctrine novel in Chinese thought, namely, 
that because man is endowed by Heaven his 
nature tends toward good as naturally as wa- 
ter flows downhill. As proof, Mencius cited 
the natural love of children for their parents, 
man’s universal sense of right and wrong, and 
the spontaneous alarm one experiences when 
one sees a small child in danger. 

This doctrine of man’s natural goodness 
(hsing shan) was vigorously attacked in the 
3rd century Bc by Hsiin-tzu who taught (in a 
work called Hsiin-tzu) that man is selfish and 
evil by nature (hsing 0) and must learn good- 
ness through proper education. The position 
of Mencius has long been accepted as an or- 
thodox interpretation of Confucianism. 

-basic concepts of Mencius 4:1093d 
‘development of Ssu shu 4:1104f 
-Mencius’ philosophy and teachings 4:1106c 


Mencken, H(enry) Louis) (b. Sept. 12, 
1880, Baltimore—d. Jan. 29, 1956, Bal- 
timore), ferocious controversialist, humorous 
journalist, and pungent critic of American life, 
who powerfully influenced U.S. fiction 
through the 1920s. A reporter for the Bal- 
timore Morning Herald, he later joined the 
staff of the Baltimore Sun, for which he 
worked throughout most of his life. From 
1914 to 1923 he co-edited The Smart Set, then 
the magazine most influential in the growth of 
U.S. literature. In 1924 he helped found the 
American Mercury, and edited it until 1933. 
Often using literary criticism as a point of de- 
parture to jab at American weaknesses, 
Mencken also wrote reviews and miscellane- 


Menctert ‘detail of a portrait by Nikol 
Schattenstein, 1927; in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 


By courtesy of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


ous essays that filled six volumes aptly titled 
Prejudices (1919-27). In literature he fought 
against what he regarded as fraudulently suc- 
cessful writers and worked for the recognition 
of such outstanding newcomers as Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. His attitude to- 
ward American culture was equally iconoclas- 
tic: he jeered at organized religion, ridiculed 
business and the middle class, proclaiming 
Americans to be “the most timorous, snivel- 
ing, poltroonish, ignominious mob of serfs 
and goose-steppers ever gathered under one 
flag in Christendom since the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

His American Language (1919; 4th revision, 
1936; supplements, 1945 and 1948) assembled 
examples of American, as opposed to English, 
expressions and idioms, encouraging both 
scholarly and popular interest in the Ameri- 
can language. Mencken’s autobiographical 
trilogy, Happy Days (1940), Newspaper Days 
(1941), and Heathen Days (1943), is devoted 
to his experiences in journalism. 

- American literature development 10:1225g 
-friendship and criticism of Dreiser 5:1014g 


Mendaiia de Neira, Alvaro de (1541-95), 
Spanish mariner who discovered and explored 
the Solomon Islands (c. 1567) and the Mar- 
quesas Islands (c. 1595) in the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

‘Oceanian discoveries and effect 13:444e 


Mende, people of central and southeastern 
Sierra Leone, including also a small group in 


Bundu (ritual mask) of the Mende peoples, from Sierra 
Leone 
Mare and Evelyne Bernheim—Woodfin Camp and Associates 


Liberia; they speak a Mende language of the 
Niger-Congo family. They probably num- 
bered about 1,050,000 in the mid-1970s. 

The Mende grow rice, mainly on uplands, as 
their staple crop; this is supplemented by 
yams and cassava. Cash crops include cocoa, 
ginger, and groundnuts (peanuts), and the 
production of palm oil and kernels is a major 
industry. The principal agricultural imple- 
ments are a simple hand hoe and machete. 
They practice shifting agriculture, with the 
heads of families allocating land to individual 
households, which perform most of the work. 
Men fell trees and clear the fields, and women 
weed the crops. Relatives and friends, compa- 
nies of young men, or whole villages help with 
major operations. Most trade is handled by 
women. 

The Mende occupy small towns and villages 
composed of either round or rectangular wat- 
tle-and-daub houses with thatched roofs, 
Groups of towns and villages form sections, 
and several sections make up the modern 
chiefdom. Each section is headed by a sub- 
chief, who is the eldest suitable descendant in 
the male line of the founder of the area; the 
chiefdom is headed by a paramount chief 
chosen on the same basis. 

The chief is a secular leader only; ritual pow- 
er is in the hands of the secret poro society, 
whose officials claim to have contact with 
supernatural spirits. Membership in, and sup- 
port by, the poro is necessary for anyone in a 
position of authority. In addition to enforcing 
Mende law, the poro and other secret societies 
educate boys and girls, regulate sexual con- 
duct, and concern themselves with agricultur- 
al fertility and military training; men masked 
as spirits are prominent in these activities. 
Women are also admitted to the poro under 
certain conditions but generally are not al- 
lowed into its higher grades or to hold impor- 
tant offices; the women’s secret society is the 
sande. 

Traditional Mende religion includes belief in 
a supreme creator god, ancestral spirits, and 
nature deities. Diviners are consulted in times 
of illness or ominous experience, and the 
Mende believe in the power of witches. Some 
Mende are now Muslims or Christians, and 
much of their traditional organization is in de- 
cline, being replaced by a more Western way 
of life. 

‘trade route warfare and slavery 8:474c; 
map 472 
-visual art forms 1:233d; illus. 


Mende, capital of Lozére département, 
southeastern France, south-southeast of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, It is situated at 2,425 ft (739 
m) above sea level in the Massif Central on 
the left bank of the Lot River at the foot of 
the limestone plateau called Causse (upland) 
de Sauveterre. With practically no industry, it 
depends primarily on the tourist trade, being 
favoured by its position, which is 17 mi (28 
km) from the magnificent Gorges du Tarn. In 
the 1970s, surrounding mountain areas were 
being developed for winter sports. 

The cathedral (restored in the 17th century) 
was built mainly in the 14th century. A nar- 
row 14th-century bridge over the Lot still 
stands. The seat of a bishopric since the 10th 
century, the town was sacked in 1579 by Capt. 
Mathieu de Merle de La Gorce, a fanatical 
Protestant soldier who was later made its gov- 
ernor by the future Henry IV of France. Pop. 
(latest census) nae: 
44°30’ N, 3°30’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

treaty acquisition by Philip the Fair 1: 617g; 

map 620 


Mende, Erich (1916- ), West SGcrtnah 
party leader and government official. 
-Free Democrat Party tactics 8:124a 


Mendel, Gregor Johann 11:898 (b. July 
22, 1822, Heinzendorf, Austria—d, Jan. 6, 
1884, Briinn, now Brno, Czech.), plant experi- 
menter, was the first to lay the mathematical 
foundation of the science of genetics. — { 


Abstract of text biography. Mendel was in- 
terested in natural science as a youth, but he 
entered the Augustinian monastery at Briinn 
in 1824 and was ordained in 1847. Although 
he never obtained teaching certification (fail- 
ing, ironically, in biology and geology), Men- 
del taught natural science in the technical high 
school at Briinn. The experiments that led to 
his discovery of basic principles in heredity 
were begun in the monastery garden in 1856. 
His statistical approach to his work with peas 
was not appreciated in his lifetime. After his 
election as abbot of his monastery, Mendel’s 
scientific work diminished. His landmark arti- 
cle, Experiments with Plant Hybrids (1866), 
was discovered and recognized for its worth 
34 years after Mendel’s death. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

agricultural research 1:341b 

biological sciences development 2:1024e 

‘consanguinity and recessive Mendelian 
inheritance 5:32e 

‘contributions to evolution theory 7:12b 

‘gene theory development 7:981d 

‘genetic experiments and rules 8:80le 

‘inheritance in peas 7:994c 

-objective study of inheritance 19:1167a 

physical anthropology’s genetic tools 1:974c 


Mendel, Lafayette Benedict (b. Feb. 5, 
1872, Delhi, N.Y.—d. Dec. 9, 1935, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.), biochemist whose discoveries 
concerning the value of vitamins and proteins 
helped establish modern concepts of nutrition. 
A professor of physiological chemistry at Yale 
(1903-35), he worked with the U.S. biochem- 
ist Thomas Osborne to determine why rats 
could not survive on diets of pure carbohy- 
drates, fats, and proteins alone. 

Simultaneously with the U.S. biochemists 
Elmer McCollum and Marguerite Davis, he 
discovered a fat-soluble factor in cod liver oil 
and butter (1913; now known to be vitamin 
A) and a water-soluble factor in milk (1915; 
now known to be the vitamin B complex), 
both necessary to life. They also demon- 
strated that the nutritive value of different 
proteins is determined by the amounts of es- 
sential amino acids they contain. Mendel 
wrote Changes in the Food Supply and Their 
Relation to Nutrition (1916) and Nutrition: the 
Chemistry of Life (1923). 


Mendele Mokher Sefarim, pseudonym of 
SHALOM JACOB BROYDE Or ABRAMOVICH (b, 
Noy. 20, 1835, Kopyl, Belorussia, now 
Belorussian S.S.R.—d. Dec. 8, 1917, Odessa, 
Ukrainian S.S.R.), Jewish author, founder of 
both modern Yiddish and modern Hebrew 
narrative literature and the creator of modern 
written Hebrew. He adopted his pseudonym, 
which means Mendele the Itinerant Booksell- 
er, in 1879, He published his first article, on 
the reform of Jewish education, in the first 
volume of the first Hebrew weekly, Ha-Magg- 
id (1856). At Berdichev, where he lived from 
1858 to 1869, he began to publish fiction both 
in Hebrew (a short story, 1863; the major 
novel Ha-avot we-ha-vanim, 1868) and in Yid- 
dish (first story, “Dos klein mentshele,”’ 1864, 
in the Yiddish periodical Koyl Mevasser, 
founded at Mendele’s suggestion). He also 
adapted into Hebrew H.O. Lenz’s Gemeinniit- 
zige Naturgeschichte (3 vol., 1862-72). Dis- 
gusted with the woodenness of the Hebrew 
style of his time, which closely imitated that 
of the Bible, Mendele for a time concentrated 
on stories and plays of social satire in Yiddish. 
His greatest work, Kitsur massous Binyomin 
hashlishi (1875; Eng. trans., The Travels and 
Adventures of Benjamin the "Third, 1949), isa 
panorama of Jewish life in Russia. "After living 
from 1869 to 1881 in Zhitomir (where he was 
trained as a rabbi), he became head of a tradi- 
tional school (Talmud Torah) at Odessa and 
was the leading personality (known as 
“Grandfather Mendele”) of the emerging 
literary movement. In 1886 he again pub- 
lished a story in Hebrew (in the first Hebrew 
daily paper, Ha-Yom, which then began to 
appear) but in a new style that was a mixture 


of all previous periods of Hebrew. While con- 
tinuing to write in Yiddish, he gradually re- 
wrote most of his former Yiddish works in 
Hebrew. His stories, written with lively hu- 
mour and gentle satire, are an invaluable 
source for studying Jewish life in eastern 
Europe at the time when its traditional struc- 
ture was giving way. 
- Hebrew literature’s transitional 

phase 10:1259h 
-works and contemporary themes 10:197c 


mendelevium (from Dmitry Ivanovich Men- 
deleyev), symbol Md, synthetic chemical ele- 
ment of the actinide series in Group IIIb of 
the periodic table, ninth transuranium ele- 
ment, atomic number 101, first element to be 
synthesized and discovered one atom at a 
time. Not occurring in nature, mendelevium 
(as the isotope mendelevium-256) was discov- 
ered (1955) by Albert Ghiorso, Bernard G. 
Harvey, Gregory R. Choppin, Stanley G. 
Thompson, and Glenn T. Seaborg at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, as a product 
resulting from helium-ion bombardment of a 
minute quantity (1,000,000,000 atoms) of ein- 
steinium-253 (atomic number 99), 

In about a dozen repetitions of the experi- 
ment the team of scientists produced 17 atoms 
of mendelevium, identified by the ion-ex- 
change adsorption- elution method (men- 
delevium behaved like its rare-earth homo- 
logue thulium). Other isotopes, all radioac- 
tive, have been discovered. The stablest is 
mendelevium-258; its two-month half-life 
makes it likely that enough mendelevium can 
be accumulated to measure its bulk properties 
and to isolate the metal. Studied by means of 
radioactive tracer techniques, mendelevium 
exhibits a predominant +3 oxidation state, as 
would be expected by its position in the acti- 
nide series; a moderately stable +2 oxidation 
state is also known. 

atomic number 101 


stablest isotope 258 

valence 2,3 

electronic config. 2-8-18-32-31-8-2 or 
(Rn)5f37s2 


-electronic configuration and valency 1:70f 
-transuranium element half-life 18:680e 


Mendeleyev, Dmitry Ivanovich 11:899 
(b. Feb. 7 [Jan. 27, old style], 1834, Tobolsk, 
Siberia, Russia—d. Feb. 2 [Jan. 20, O.S.], 
1907, St, Petersburg, now Leningrad), chemist 
who discovered the periodic classification of 
the elements. 

Abstract of text biography. Mendeleyev 
was educated at St. Petersburg and Heidel- 
berg. Undertaking an academic career in St. 
Petersburg and finding no suitable textbook in 
chemistry, he wrote the classic Principles of 
Chemistry (1868-70). Mendeleyev studied the 
relationships between the chemical elements 
and published the first version of his periodic 
table in 1869. In an improved table (1871) he 
left gaps, foretelling that they would be filled 
by elements not then known and predicting 
the properties of three of those elements. 
Their discovery followed within 20 years. 

Mendeleyev’s interests extended to scientific 
agriculture, industrial chemistry, and aero- 
nautics. He incurred governmental disapprov- 
al for his political views. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-atomic concept development 2:334b 
-chemical element classification 14:391b 
-francium prediction 1:588a 
-gallium property prediction from 

table 3:44d 
-germanium prediction accuracy 3:839b 
periodic law development 14:75b; illus. 76 
rare-earth properties and prediction 15:515h 
«science development in 19th century 16:374d 
-uranium atomic weight prediction 18:1034g 


-Mendelism, term applied to the principles of 


heredity formulated by the Austrian Augus- 
tinian monk Gregor Mendel in 1865. These 
principles comprise what is known as the sys- 
tem of particulate inheritance by units or 
genes. The later discovery of chromosomes as 
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the carriers of genetic units supported Men- 
del’s two basic laws, known as the law of seg- 
regation and the law of independent assort- 
ment. In modern terms, the first of these 
states that genes are transferred as separate 
and distinct units from one generation to the 
next. The two members (alleles) of a gene 
pair, one on each of paired chromosomes, 
separate during the formation of sex cells by a 
parent organism. One-half of the sex cells will 
have one form of the gene, one-half the other 
form; the offspring that result from these sex 
cells will reflect those proportions. A modern 
formulation of the second law, the law of in- 
dependent assortment, is that the alleles of a 
gene pair located on one pair of chromosomes 
are inherited independently of the alleles of a 
gene pair located on another chromosome 
pair and that the sex cells containing various 
assortments of these genes fuse at random 
with the sex cells produced by the other par- 
ent. 
-biological sciences development 2:1024g 
-birth defects causation 2:1073d 
-Drosophila genetic maps 7:983e 
‘experimental genetics 12:614d 
“gene concept development 7:982a 
-genetic foundations of heredity 8:802f; 

illus. 803 
-human genetic constancy 7:1008d 
-independant assortment and segregation 7:13c 
-Mendelian population characteristics 8:811f 
-Morgan’s fruit fly heredity 

experiments 12:441f 
-Morgan’s theoretical opposition 12:441c 


Mendelsohn, Erich (b. March 21, 1887, Al- 
lenstein, East Prussia, now Olsztyn, Pol.—d. 
Sept. 15, 1953, San Francisco), architect 
known initially for his Einstein Tower, Pots- 
dam, an example of German Expressionism in 
architecture, and later for a variety of build- 
ings that made use of modern materials and 
construction methods to express what he saw 
as organically unified buildings. 

While studying architecture at the Techni- 
sche Hochschule Miinchen, he supported 
himself by selling his paintings and by design- 
ing decorations for store windows and stage 
productions. During that period he had close 
contacts with the Blaue Reiter group of Ger- 
man Expressionist artists in Munich. 

While serving in the German Army during 
World War I he made a series of highly 
imaginative architectural sketches that at- 
tracted widespread attention when they were 
exhibited in Berlin shortly after the war. 

The sketches led to Mendelsohn’s first com- 
mission after the war, the Einstein Tower, 
Potsdam, now in East Germany (1919-21). 
This bizarre, highly sculptured structure 
caused an immediate sensation. He intended it 
to convey the possibilities of poured concrete, 
but a shortage of this material necessitated 
substitution of brick covered with cement. 
The hat factory of Steinberg, Hermann & Co, 
at Luckenwalde (1920-23) also had a striking 
appearance, and it was entirely functional as 
well. 

During the 1920s Mendelsohn designed a 
number of structures particularly notable for 
their prominent and imaginative use of glass 
in strongly horizontal compositions; out- 
standing were the Schocken stores at Stuttgart 
(1927) and.Chemnitz (1928). 

Mendelsohn was forced to leave Germany in 
1933, when the National Socialist (Nazi) Party 
came to power. He went first to Brussels and 
then to London. His most important work in 
England was the De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill 
(with Serge Chermayeff, 1933), which had a 
glass-enclosed, semicircular stairway tower. 
During the same period he carried out impor- 
tant commissions in Palestine, notably large 
ee at Haifa (1937) and Jerusalem 
(1938). 

In 1941 Mendelsohn went to the U.S., and in 
1945 he settled in San Francisco, where his 
important works include the Maimonides 
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Hospital (1946). To his credit also are various 
synagogues and community centres in St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and St. Paul, Minn, 


Mendelssohn(-Bartholdy), (Jakob Lud- 
wig) Felix 11:901 (b. Feb. 3, 1809, Ham- 
burg—d. Nov. 4, 1847, Leipzig), Romantic 
composer whose music is noted for its lyricism 
and vivacity. 

Abstract of text biography. Mendelssohn’s 
life was short but eventful. He first studied 
with his mother, then in Berlin with various 
teachers, and finally in Paris. In his boyhood 
he wrote works of extraordinary skill and 
unusual maturity. In 1825, when he was only 
16, he composed his famous String Octet, and 
in 1826 he wrote his Overture to A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. He also became a con- 
ductor and directed the first performance 
since the composer’s:death of J.S. Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion at Berlin in 1829. During the 
following years, he travelled widely in Europe. 
His Hebrides overture was inspired by a visit 
to Scotland in 1829, and he completed his first 
book of Songs Without Words the following 
year in Venice. He became Queen Victoria’s 
favourite composer—his Scottish Symphony 
(1830-42) is dedicated to her. Elijah was first 
given in 1846 in England, where his influence 
became widespread. In 1835 he became con- 
ductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
and in 1843 founded the Leipzig conservatory 
of music, where he and Robert Schumann 
taught. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Bach’s music revival 2:560c 
-chamber music in Classic-Romantic 
style 4:27b 

-characteristics of Italian and Scottish 
symphonies 17:915e 

-counterpoint and Bach revival 5:215h 

-fugues traditional in form 7:770e 
-old music revival 12:743c 
-organ literature development 13:681d 
violin concerto’s fused movements 4:1073b 


Mendelssohn, Moses (b. Sept. 26, 1729, 
Dessau, now in East Germany—d. Jan. 4, 
1786, Berlin), Jewish philosopher, critic, Bible 
translator and commentator whose prestige 
contributed to the efforts of Jewish communi- 
ties to assimilate to the German bourgeoisie. 


Moses Mendelssohn, lithograph after a 
portrait by Anton Graff (1736-1813) 


Deutsche Fotothek Dresden 


The son of an impoverished scribe called 
Menachem Mendel Dessau, he was known in 
Jewry as Moses Dessau but wrote as ““Men- 
delssohn,” from the Hebrew ben Mendel (the 
Son of Mendel), His own choice of the Ger- 
man Mendelssohn over the Hebrew equiva- 
lent reflected the same acculturation to Ger- 
man life that he sought for other Jews. In 
1743 he moved to Berlin, where he studied the 
thought of the English philosopher John 
Locke and the German thinkers Gottfried von 
Leibniz and Christian von Wolff, 

In 1750 Mendelssohn became tutor to the 
children of the silk manufacturer Issak Bern- 


hard, who in 1754 took Mendelssohn into his 
business. The same year he met a major Ger- 
man playwright, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
who had portrayed a noble Jew in his play 
Die Juden (1749; ‘“‘The Jews’) and came to 
see Mendelssohn as the realization of his 
ideal. Subsequently, Lessing modelled the 
central figure of his drama Nathan der Weise 
(1779; Eng. trans., Nathan the Wise, 1781) af- 
ter Mendelssohn, whose wisdom had caused 
him to be known as “‘the German Socrates.” 
His first work, a manuscript praising Leibniz, 
was printed with Lessing’s help as Philoso- 
phische Gespriche (1755; ‘Philosophical 
Speeches”), That year Mendelssohn also pub- 
lished his Briefe iiber die Empfindungen (“‘Let- 
ters on Feeling”’), stressing the spiritual signifi- 
cance of feelings. 

Mendelssohn was engaged by Berlin Jews to 
write flattering letters of congratulation to 
King Frederick the Great of Prussia for hav- 
ing made Prussia a major power during the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63), but Frederick, 
who was also a patron of music and the arts, 
was irked by Mendelssohn’s critical reviews of 
his poetry and took a hostile attitude toward 
Jews. That attitude was modified, however, 
when Mendelssohn, in 1763, won the prize of 
the Prussian Academy of Arts in a literary 
contest; and as result Frederick was persuad- 
ed to exempt Mendelssohn from the disabili- 
ties to which Jews were customarily subjected. 
Mendelssohn’s winning essay compared the 
demonstrability of metaphysical propositions 
with that of mathematical ones and was the 
first to be printed under his own name (1764). 
His most celebrated work, Phaidon, oder iiber 
die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (1767; ‘“Phaedo, 
or on the Immortality of the Soul’’), defended 
the immortality of the soul against the materi- 
alism prevalent in his day; his title reflects his 
respect for Plato’s Phaedo. 

In 1771 Mendelssohn experienced a nervous 
breakdown as the result of an intense dispute 
over Christianity with the Swiss theologian 
Johann Lavater, who two years earlier had 
sent him his own translation of a work by the 
Swiss philosopher Charles Bonnet. In his 
dedication, Lavater had challenged Men- 
delssohn to become a Christian unless he 
could refute Bonnet’s arguments for Chris- 
tianity. Although Mendelssohn deplored reli- 
gious controversy, he felt compelled to 
reaffirm his Judaism. The strain was relaxed 
only when he began a translation of the book 
of Psalms in 1774, He next embarked on a 
project designed to help Jews relate their own 
religious tradition to German culture—a ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, the first five books of 
the Old Testament, written in German but 
printed in Hebrew characters (1780-83). At 
the same time, he became involved in a new 
controversy that centred on the doctrine of ex- 
communication. The conflict arose when his 
friend Christian Wilhelm von Dohm agreed to 
compose a petition for the Jews of Alsace, 
who originally had sought Mendelssohn’s per- 
sonal intervention for their emancipation. 
Dohm’s Uber die biirgerliche Verbesserung 
der Juden (1781; ‘On the Civil Improvement 
of the Jews’’) pleaded for emancipation but, 
paradoxically, added that the state should 
uphold the synagogue’s right to excommuni- 
cate its members. To combat the resulting 
hostility to Dohm’s book, Mendelssohn de- 
nounced excommunication in his preface 
(1782) to a German translation of Vindiciae 
Judaeorum (“Vindication of the Jews”) by 
Manasseh ben Israel. After an anonymous au- 
thor accused him of subverting an essential 
part of Mosaic law, Mendelssohn wrote 
Jerusalem, oder iiber religidse Macht und 
Judentum (1783; “Jerusalem, or on Religious 
Power and Judaism’ a 

This work held that force may be used by the 
state to control actions only; thoughts are in- 
violable to both church and state. 

A final controversy, revolving around allega- 
tions that Lessing had supported the panthe- 
ism of the philosopher Benedict de Spinoza, 
engaged Mendelssohn in a defense of Lessing, 


while he wrote his last work, Morgenstunden 
(1785; “Morning Hours”), in support of the 
theism of Leibniz. His collected works, which 
fill seven volumes, were published in 1843-45. 
His son Abraham was the father of the com- 
poser Felix Mendelssohn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. QO. Zarek, M. Mendelssohn 
(1936); L. Richter, Philosophie der Dichtkunst, 
M. Mendelssohns Aesthetik (1948). 

-Buber’s similarities 3:358h 

-Jewish apologetics and westernization 10:322f 
-Jewish education and secularism 15;644f 

-oral law and revelation 10:325c 

‘philosophic theories and Spinozism 10;215e 


Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (b. Oct. 4, 
1841, Hanoverton, Ohio—d. March 23, 1924, 
Ravenna), physicist and meteorologist, the 
first to propose the use of a ring pendulum for 
measuring absolute gravity. 

Mendenhall was a professor at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, in 1873-78 and from 
1881 until he was named professor emeritus in 
1884, when he became a professor for the 
U.S. Signal Corps. In 1878-81 he was a visit- 
ing professor at the Tokyo Imperial Universi- 
ty, where he helped develop the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s meteorological system, and in 1889 
he was appointed superintendent of the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; he served as 
president of the Worcester (Mass.) Polytech- 
nical Institute from 1894 until 1901, when he 
moved to Europe for 11 years of work. 

Mendenhall developed the state weather ser- 
vice of Ohio, and his work included studies in 
electricity, seismology, and atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 


Menderes, Adnan, (1899- 1961), prime min- 
ister of Turkey 1950 to 1960. : 
‘economic and political 
policies 13:792f 


Menderes River (Turkey): see Biiyiik Men- 
deres Nehri. 


Mendés, Catulle (b. May 22, 1843, Bor- 
deaux, Fr.—d. Feb. 9, 1909, Paris), prolific 
poet, playwright, and novelist most noted for 
his association with the Parnassians, a group 
of French poets who advocated a controlled, 


Mendés 
Harlingue—H. Roger-Viollet 


formal, elegantly styled. art for art’s sake in 
reaction to the formlessness and emotionalism 
of Romanticism. A Jewish banker’s son, he 
founded in Paris La Revue Fantaisiste (1860), 
which became a vehicle for the late works of 
Théophile Gautier (whose daughter Mendés 
married) and such poets as Charles Baude- 
laire and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Mendés edit- 
ed Le Parnasse contemporaine (1866-76), 
which named their movement, and he became 
their historian in La Légende du Parnasse con- 
temporain. He also encouraged members of a 
younger generation of poets who were to 
found the important Symbolist movement. 
Mendeés’ Poésies (1892) and Poésies nouvelles 
(1893) imitate many other poets, and it is diffi- 
cult to tell his verse from theirs. His plays Les 
Meres ennemies (1882) and La Femme de 
Tabarin (1887) were more successful, al- 
though he wrote several novels (Le Roi oe daeee 
1881; Les Crimes du Vieux Blas) and licen- 
tious tales such as Pour lire au bain. His, criti- 
cal work Rapport sur le mouvement poétique 
francais de 1867-1900 (1902) is still read. rents 


— 


Mendés-France, Pierre (b. Jan. 11, 1907, 
Paris), French statesman distinguished for his 
efforts to invigorate the Fourth Republic and 
the Radical Party. As premier he tried to 
strengthen executive power, but his influence 
was felt more in the realm of foreign policy, 
for during his premiership France withdrew 
from Indochina. 


Mendés-France 
H. Roger-Viollét 


After becoming a lawyer, Mendés-France 
was a Radical-Socialist deputy for the Eure 
département from 1932 to 1940 and under- 
secretary of state for finance under Léon Blum 
from March to June 1938. After serving in the 
air force during World War II and being im- 
prisoned by the Vichy government, he escaped 
in June 1941, reached London in February 
1942, and joined the Free French Air Force. 
From November 1943 to April 1945, Mendés- 
France served under Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
first as commissioner for finance and then as 
minister of national economy. His austere 
policies, designed to halt inflation, alienated 
his colleagues and led to his resignation in 
April 1945. 

A deputy again from June 1946, Mendés- 
France came to the fore as a severe critic of 
successive governments’ policies on econom- 
ics, the war in Indochina, and North Africa. 
After the capture of French-supported Dien 
Bien Phu by the Viet Minh in May 1954, he 
became premier on the pledge that he would 
end France’s involvement in Indochina within 
30 days. His promise was fulfilled at the revi- 
talized Geneva conferences and an armistice 
line was drawn at the 17th parallel. He then 
paved the way for Tunisian autonomy and as- 
sisted the defeat of the European Defense 
Community (Epc), accepting instead a British 
plan for German rearmament. Again Mendés- 
France’s policies made him unpopular, and on 
Feb. 5, 1955, he was defeated. The immediate 
cause of his fall was the Algerian rebellion of 
October 1954; it was thought his concessions 
to Tunisia were related to that outbreak. 

Mendés-France then worked to capture the 
Radical Party and at first succeeded. He 
wanted to make the party the centre of the 
new non-Communist left. A leader of the left- 
centre Front Républicain in the general elec- 
tions of 1956, he was deputy premier without 
portfolio in Guy Mollet’s government from 
February to May 1956, when he resigned on 
Mollet’s refusal to adopt a liberal policy in 
Algeria. He was not re-elected to the National 
Assembly in 1958. His influence in the Radical 
Party now declining, he resigned in 1959. At 


the presidential election of 1965 he supported - 


Francois Mitterrand against de Gaulle, and in 
1967 he was returned to the National Assem- 
bly. In 1969 he campaigned in the presidential 
election with G. Defferre and, had Defferre 
won, might have become premier once again. 
Mendés-France has published several books 
on political and economic topics. 

-Bourguiba and Tunisian independence 3:85c 
-Tunisian policy of autonomy 13:168a 


Méndez Montenegro, Julio César, 20th- 
century Guatemalan political leader; served 
as president 1966 to 1970. 

--election of 1966 3:1111g 


mendicant orders, Roman Catholic reli- 
gious orders whose members renounce all per- 
sonal and community property through a vow 
of poverty and support themselves by work 
and charitable contributions; in former times 
they simply begged for the necessities of life. 
-Albertus Magnus and teaching rights 1:430d 
-Dominican founding and practices 5:942c 
-Franciscans and Dominicans founding, 

observance, and popularity 15:1006a 
-history and development 15:99le 
-Innocent III’s establishment of orders 9:606e 
-monastic begging orders and 

cenobitism 12:339c 


Mendieta, Salvador (1879-1958), Nicarag- 
uan statesman. 
-U.S. isthmian intervention criticism 3:1114d 


Mendip Hills, a range lying mostly in the 
county of Somerset, England, and extending 
23 mi (37 km) northwest from the Frome val- 
ley; its northwestern slopes lie in the county of 
Avon. The Eastern Mendip is comparatively 
low, but the Western Mendip forms a plateau 
6 mi wide and over 800 ft (244 m) high, Far- 
ther west, the Wavering Down and Bleadon 
Hill continue the trend of the upland toward 
the Bristol Channel. Swallet holes and drain- 
age (i.e., the sudden disappearance of streams 
and rivers underground) characterize the easi- 
ly dissolved rocks of the limestone region. 
There are many caves—e.g., Wookey Hole 
and those at Cheddar Cliffs. The latter is a 
noted beauty spot. Important traces of prehis- 
toric settlement have been found in the area. 
51°15’ N, 2°40’ W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Mendizabal, Juan Alvarez (1790-1853), 
Spanish politician. 

-agrarian reform effects 17:437g 


Mendocian Stage, lowermost major divi- 
sion of Lower Cretaceous rocks and time in 
Chile and Argentina (the Cretaceous Period 
began about 136,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 71,000,000 years). It consists of about 
300 metres (1,000 feet) of marine black shales 
and dark limestones that are rich in the re- 
mains of ammonite cephalopods (mollusks). 
To the east, thick shell beds represent the 
Mendocian Stage. The Mendocian Stage un- 
derlies the Huitrinian Stage. 


Mendocino, Cape, promontory, on the 
northwestern Pacific Coast of California, U.S. 
The cape, in Humboldt County, is Cali- 
fornia’s most westerly point. 

40°25’ N, 124°25’ W 

-geological characteristics 13:825c 

-map, United States 18:908 


Mendocino Escarpment, elongated, very 
steep slope of the sea floor that trends west 
from Cape Mendocino, California; it is one of 
the topographic features associated with the 
Mendocino Fracture Zone. The escarpment is 
southward facing and forms the southern 
flank of an asymmetrical rise that has a gentle 
slope on its northern side. Beginning about 
120 kilometres (75 miles) from the shore of 
California, the escarpment extends at least 
1,900 kilometres (1,200 miles) into the Pacific. 
Maximum relief is 3,200 metres (10,500 feet) 
with slopes averaging 7° to 10° but reaching 
24° in some sections. The Pacific sea floor is 
about a kilometre deeper in the area to the 
south of the Mendocino Escarpment than it is 
to the north. Paralleling the escarpment on 
both the north and the south are smaller 
ridges and scarps. 

This feature was originally considered to bea 
continuation of the San Andreas Fault, which 
leaves the coast of California at Cape Men- 
docino, A thorough study of the location of 
earthquake epicentres showed, however, that 
the San Andreas Fault extends northwest into 
the Pacific rather than due west to follow the 
Mendocino Escarpment. Magnetic anomaly 
displacements (offset belts in which depar- 
tures from the normal magnetic intensity of 
the Earth’s magnetic field are observed) sug- 
gest that the Mendocino Fault associated with 
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the escarpment is a left-lateral slip type with a 
displacement of approximately 1,185  ki- 
lometres (735 miles). A structural discontinui- 
ty occurs across the escarpment, as is indicat- 
ed by the abrupt change in elevation. Further- 
more, south of this feature, normal oceanic 
crust is present, characterized by a few hun- 
dred metres of unconsolidated sediments, a 
second layer 0.5 kilometre (0.3 mile) thick, 
and the 5-kilometre- (3-mile-) thick main crus- 
tal layer; further, the Mohoroviti¢ Discon- 
tinuity, which separates the Earth’s crust from 
the mantle, is about 11 kilometres (7 miles) 
beneath the sea surface. In contrast, seismic 
surveys show that the crustal layer is much 
thinner to the north. Various writers have 
commented on the evidence that the Men- 
docino Fault possibly continues inland 
through the Rockies. The fault is approxi- 
mately continuous with the division line be- 
tween physiographic provinces in western 
North America. 


Mendocino Fracture Zone, linear moun- 
tainous zone extending westward from 120 ki- 
lometres (190 miles) off Cape Mendocino, 
California, for at least 4,000 kilometres (2,500 
miles) to 38° N latitude, 175° W longitude. In 
most places the fracture zone is expressed 
topographically as the steep southern slope of 
an asymmetric ridge with a gentler northern 
slope. Smaller, shorter ridges and scarps par- 
allel the main scarp to the north and south 
along its length. Off California the main scarp 
is about 3,200 metres (10,500 feet) high; to- 
ward its western end the height is only about 
2,500 metres (8,400 feet). Regional depths of 
the sea floor north of the fracture zone are 
consistently shallower than to the south, the 
difference varying between 800 and 1,200 
metres (2,600 and 3,900 feet). 

Magnetic intensities of sea-floor rocks indi- 
cate an apparent lateral offset of 1,140 ki- 
lometres (700 miles) along the fracture zone; 
rocks north of the fracture zone are 23,- 
000,000 to 27,000,000 years younger than 
rocks to the south. This apparent displace- 
ment is the scar of transform faulting that ac- 
companied sea-floor spreading, a process still 
going on along the Gorda Ridges north of the 
fracture zone. This spreading, estimated to 
proceed at a rate of 2.9 centimetres (slightly 
more than 1 inch) per year on either side of 
the Gorda Ridges, results in earthquakes 
along the fracture zone, from the crest of the 
ridge eastward to the coast. 

-ocean basin structure and 

composition 13:435e 
-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 


Mendovg (Lithuanian ruler): see Mindaugas. 


Mendoza, province, western Argentina, ex- 
tends eastward from the Andes, which form 
its boundary with Chile. A considerable part 
of its area (58,239 sq mi [150,839 sq km]) is 
occupied by sections of the great Andean cor- 
dillera, with foothills, flanking ranges, and 
mountains, including South America’s highest 
peak, Mt. Aconcagua (22,831 ft [6,959 m)). 
The populated districts of the province border 
on the cordillera, particularly in the north, 
where several snow-fed streams (Mendoza, 
Atuel, and Tunuyan) supply water for irriga- 
tion. Toward the east are arid, sandy plains 
with extensive saline basins, into which flow 
all the rivers, with the exception of the Rio 
Grande in the southwest. In the south, the 
country is arid and sparsely populated, and 
the sierras de Payan and Nevado (also known 
as the Sierra Quero Matro Pellon) extend in a 
northerly direction. Mendoza was settled by 
Spanish colonists from Chile in 1559 and at- 
tained the rank of province in 1820. Its devel- 
opment was hindered by its remoteness from 
the Atlantic and the Rio de la Plata, but this 
was surmounted in 1884 by the completion of 
the Great Western Railway to the provincial 
capital, Mendoza. Subsequently, the Transan- 
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willaeaneenoto Chapel in the Andes, Mendoza province, 
Arg. 


A. D'Arazien—Shostal 


dine Railway was built to connect with the 
Chilean system. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation in the 
irrigated river valleys, but less than 2 percent 
of the province’s total area is cultivated. Al- 
falfa is grown to fatten cattle for the Chilean 
markets. Mineral resources, including tung- 
sten and sulfur, are abundant, and Mendoza 
ranks high in Argentina as a producer of pe- 
troleum. Tourism is another source of in- 
come, based on summer mountain resorts, no- 
tably Villavicencio (thermal springs) and Po- 
trerillos (skiing). An impressive border land- 
mark at 13,450 ft in Uspallata Pass is the stat- 
ue of “Christ of the Andes,” sculptured in 
1902 by Mateo Alonso as a symbol of peace 
between Argentina and Chile. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 973,075, 

-area and population table 1:1139 


Mendoza, capital of Mendoza province, 
western Argentina, at an elevation of 2,497 ft 
(761 m), in the irrigated Rio Mendoza Valley, 


* 


Monument to the Army of the Andes on Cerro de la 
Gloria, Mendoza city, Arg. 
Walter Aguiar—EB Inc. 


at the foot of the secondary Andean range, 
Sierra de los Paramillos. The city was founded 
and relocated several times in the 1560s by 
Spaniards arriving from Chile. Not until 1776 
did control of the region, then known as 
Cuyo, pass from Chilean Spanish administra- 
tion to the newly created viceroyalty of Rio de 
la Plata in Buenos Aires. During the move- 
ment for independence from Spain, Mendoza 
was the headquarters of Gen. José de San 
Martin, who organized an expeditionary force 
to cross the Andes and liberate Chile in 1817. 
A monument commemorating this event is 
atop the Cerro de la Gloria, overlooking the 
city. In 1861 Mendoza was destroyed by an 
earthquake with heavy loss of life. A new city 
was planned (1863) with broad tree-lined 
streets, squares, and public parks, close to the 
ruins. An influx of immigrants, mostly Ital- 
ians, in the late 19th century stimulated eco- 
nomic development. Although the climate is 
dry, irrigation has permitted local cultivation 
of market gardens, orchards, and vineyards; 
water was harnessed from the Rio Mendoza, 
or Lujan, 15 mi (25 km) south, via a natural 
channel called El Zanjon, which traverses the 
city, The wine and raisin industry is impor- 
tant; fruit, vegetables, alfalfa, and cereals are 
marketed. Rail lines and highways link Men- 
doza to Argentina’s principal ports. The city 
has several theatres, museums, a national uni- 
versity (1939), and institutes of agriculture 
and ethnology. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 118,568. 
32°54’ S, 68°50’ W 

-map, Argentina 1:1136 

‘reconstruction after earthquake 1:1138g 


Mendoza, Antonio de (b. c. 1490, Granada, 
Spain—d. July 21, 1552, Lima), the first and 


Antonio de Mendoza, detail of a 
manuscript illumination, 16th century; in 
the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


probably the most able viceroy of New Spain, 
who ruled the conquered Mexican territory 
with justice, efficiency, and a degree of com- 
passion ahd established a basic political and 
economic policy that endured until the colo- 
nies gained their independence. 

The son of a distinguished family of soldiers 
and statesmen, Mendoza distinguished him- 
self in the service of the Spanish king Charles 
I, who rewarded him by appointing him first 
viceroy of New Spain in 1535. Sent to a land 
that was recovering from the agony of con- 
quest (1519-21), Indian rebellion, and rival- 
ries among the Spanish conquerors, his duties 
were to increase the royal revenues and regu- 
late the affairs of the Indians. 

An able administrator and loyal to his king, 
Mendoza collected the revenues with honesty 
and efficiency. In 1542 Charles issued the se- 
ries of enactments known as the ‘“‘New Laws,” 
which attempted to limit the powers of the 
Spanish encomiendas (royal land grants) over 
the subject Indians. Mendoza was both un- 
able and unwilling to enforce these laws’ but 
nevertheless did much to alleviate the lot of 
the Indians by limiting their exploitation in 
the mines by fixing the hours of work, by or- 
dering payment for the labour of free Indians, 
and by protecting Indian lands from appro- 
priation. His office was always open to their 
petitions. He also introduced the printing 


press, promoted the building of schools and 
hospitals, and encouraged the improvement 
of agricultural methods, stock raising, and 
mining. 

The viceroy was the embodiment of the 
monarch, serving as chief executive, head of 
the judiciary, patron of the church, command- 
er of the armed forces, and supervisor of the 
royal treasury. Governing for 15 years, the 
longest term of any viceroy, Mendoza did 
much to bring peace and stability to Mexico. 
As a reward for his effective service, he was 
promoted to the viceroyalty of Peru in 1551 
but lived only long enough to take an exten- 
sive tour of the territory and outline the mea- 
sures to be taken there. 


Mendoza, Daniel (b. July 5, 1764, London 
—d. Sept. 3, 1836, London), bareknuckle 
pugilist, 16th in the succession of English 
heavyweight champions and the first Jewish 
champion, was the first important fighter to 
combine scientific boxing with rapid, rather 
than hard, punching—a great change from the 
mauling style used until his time. Not a very 
big man (height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, 160 
pounds), he relied on his courage, strong 
arms, and excellent physical condition as well 
as on his revolutionary boxing skill. 

In 1791, after the retirement of champion 
Benjamin Brain, Mendoza was acknowledged 
as champion because of his victories over 
Richard Humphries, who had been consid- 
ered the best heavyweight in England. Men- 
doza defended the title twice successfully 
before losing to John (“Gentleman”) Jackson 
on April 15, 1795. Subsequently he became 
proprietor of a public house in the White- 
chapel district of London and opened a highly 
successful school of boxing. He wrote a small 
pamphlet, “The Art of Boxing,” published in 
1789. 

-boxing technique and skill 3:92d 


Mendoza, Ifigo Lopez de, marqués de 
Santillana: see Santillana, Inigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, marqués de. 


Mendoza, Pedro de (b. 1487, Guadix, 
Spain—d. June 23, 1537, on shipboard in the 
Atlantic Ocean), Spanish soldier and explorer, 
the first governor of the Rio de la Plata region 
of Argentina and founder of Buenos Aires. 
Born into a distinguished Spanish family, as 
a young man Mendoza served as an officer 
during the Spanish campaigns in Italy. Be- 
cause the emperor Charles V (Charles I of 
Spain), spurred by reports of the great wealth 
of the Incas, wanted Spain to be the first na- 
tion to explore the interior of South America, 
he appointed Mendoza the head of an expedi- 
tion of conquest and colonization in the Rio 
de la Plata area, with instructions to found 
three cities and establish rule over an exten- 
sive region. 
On Aug. 24, 1535, Mendoza sailed with 
about 2,000 men and 13 ships (three more 
were added in the Canary Islands, and two 
were lost during the voyage). Unfortunately, 
Mendoza was suffering from syphilis and was 
an ineffective commander. Rivalries ensued 
among his subcommanders, and one of the 
ringleaders was executed. The expedition ar- 
rived at the Rio de la Plata early in 1536 and 
founded Buenos Aires, At first the Indians 
were helpful, but they soon turned against the 
invaders. Suffering from his disease and dis- 
heartened by the probable loss of an expedi- 
tionary party into the interior, Mendoza de- 
cided to return to Spain. The settlers who re- 
mained held off the Indians for five years and 
then moved upriver to Asuncién, Mendoza 
died enroute home and was buried at-sea. 
-Buenos Aires’ provisionary settlement 3:445d 
-Spanish colonization of Argentina 14:526c 


Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de: see Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, Pedro. 


Mendriq language, Jahaic language _ the 

Austroasiatic language family. ie 

-Austro-Asiatic language distribution ee 
map 2:484 : OI! 


Menedemus of Eretria (b. c. 339 Bc—d. c. 
265), Greek philosopher who founded the 
Eretrian school of philosophy. During a mili- 
tary expedition in Megara, he began attending 
the lectures of Stilpon and later joined the 
school founded by Phaedo at Elis. He became 
the leader of the school and transferred it to 
Eretria, where it became known as the Eretri- 
an school. An active participant in political 
affairs, he was forced into exile by his oppo- 
nents and several years later committed sui- 
cide. He is not to be confused with Menede- 
mus of Pyrrha, a member of the Academy in 
Plato’s lifetime. 


Menelaus, in Greek mythology, king of 
Sparta and the younger son of Atreus, king of 
Mycenae; the abduction of his wife, Helen 
(q.v.), led to the Trojan War. During the war 
Menelaus served under his elder brother Aga- 
memnon, the commander in chief of the 
Greek forces, After the fall of Troy, Menelaus 
recovered Helen and brought her home. 
Menelaus was a prominent figure in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, where he was promised a 
place in the Elysian Fields after his death be- 
cause he was married to a daughter of Zeus. 
The poet Stesichorus (fl. 6th century BC) intro- 
duced a refinement to the story that was used 
by Euripides in his play Helen: a phantom 
was taken to Troy, while the real Helen went 
to Egypt, where she was rescued by Menelaus 
after he had been wrecked on his way home 
from Troy and the phantom Helen had disap- 
peared. 

-Homeric treatment of Trojan War 8:1021la 
-Protean encounter in the Odyssey 14:602b 


Menelaus (d. 162 Bc), Jewish high priest. 
-Hellenism and civil war 10:310c 


Menelaus (minor planet 1647): see Trojan 
planets. 


Menelaus of Alexandria (fl. late 1st cen- 
tury, . Alexandria, Egypt), Greek mathemati- 
cian who first conceived and defined a spheri- 
cal triangle (a triangle formed by three arcs of 
great circles on the surface of a sphere). 

Menelaus’ most important work is Sphae- 
rica, on the geometry of the sphere. In Book I 
he established the basis for a mathematical 
treatment of spherical triangles analogous to 
Euclid’s treatment of plane triangles. Further- 
more, he originated the use of arcs of great 
circles instead of arcs of parallel circles on the 
sphere, a major turning point in the develop- 
ment of spherical trigonometry. Book II coy- 
ers the application of spherical geometry and 
trigonometry to astronomical measurements 
and calculations. Book III, the last, concen- 
trates on spherical trigonometry and _in- 
troduces Menelaus’ theorem. The form of this 
theorem for plane triangles, well-known to his 
contemporaries, was expressed as follows: if 
the sides of a triangle are crossed by a straight 
line (one of the sides is extended beyond one 
of its vertices), then the product of three of 
the nonadjacent line segments thus formed is 
equal to the product of the three remaining 
line segments of the triangle. 

Menelaus modified this theorem and applied 
it to spherical triangles. This form of the theo- 
rem became of fundamental importance in 
spherical trigonometry and astronomy, and 
the theorem has since been known by his 
name. Other notable works have been attrib- 
uted to him, including one (in six books) on 
chords in a circle and one (in three books) on 
elements of geometry, but his only extant 
work is Sphaerica. 

-mathematics history from antiquity 11:641h 
-trigonometry development 7:1082d 


Menelik II of Ethiopia 11:903, originally 
SAHLE MARIAM (b. Aug. 17, 1844, Ankober, 
Shewa [Shoal], now in Ethiopia—d. Dec. 12?, 
1913, Addis Ababa), king (1865-89) of Shewa 
(now a province of Ethiopia) and emperor 
(1889-1913) of Ethiopia. One of Ethiopia’s 
greatest rulers, he expanded the empire al- 
most to its present-day borders and carried 


out a wide-ranging program of modernization. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of the 
negus (king) of Shewa, Menelik was captured 
in 1855 when the Ethiopian emperor invaded 
Shewa. He escaped in 1865 and returned to 
Shewa, subsequently displacing the new 
negus. At the Emperor’s death in 1868, Mene- 
lik aspired to the throne but submitted first to 
the reigns of Tekle Giorgis and Yohannes IV. 
Upon Yohannes’ death in i889, Menelik 
became emperor. He extended Ethiopia’s bor- 
ders, crushed an Italian invasion in 1896, and 
did much to modernize his country. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Addis Ababa’s creation as capital 1:81f 
-anti-colonialist diplomacy 6:1010c 

-arms race illegal supply 15:850e 
-Ethiopia’s modern education 

development 6:1005a 
-Italian occupation of Eritrea 9:1164f 


Mene maculata: see moonfish. 


Menéndez de Avilés, Pedro (b. Feb. 15, 
1519, Avilés, Spain—d. Sept. 17, 1574, San- 
tander), sailor and founder of St. Augustine 
(q.v.), Fla., who was a classic example of the 
conquistador—intrepid, energetic, loyal, and 
brutal. 


Menéndez de. Avilés, engraving by an unknown artist 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


Born into the landed gentry, he ran away to 
sea at the age of 14. In 1549 he was commis- 
sioned by the emperor Charles V (Charles I of 
Spain) to drive pirates from the coasts of 
Spain. Five years later he was appointed cap- 
tain of the Indies fleet. An impatient man who 
acted with dispatch and reluctantly concerned 
himself with administrative details, he made 
numerous enemies, who brought about his 
imprisonment in 1563. He was freed two years 
later after he had regained royal favour. 

Because King Philip II was disturbed by the 
potential threat to Spain’s possessions from a 
settlement of French Huguenots on a strategic 
part of the Florida coast, he sent Menéndez 
de Avilés to Florida to establish a colony 
there and deal with the French. The expedi- 
tion sailed in July 1565 with 11 ships and 
about 2,000 men. On August 28 he entered 
and named the bay of St. Augustine and built 
a fort there. On September 20 he took the 
French colony, Ft. Caroline, massacring the 
entire population and hanging the bodies on 
trees with the inscription ““Not as Frenchmen, 
but as heretics.”” Menéndez de Avilés then ex- 
plored the Atlantic coast and established a 
string of forts as far north as the island of St. 
Helena (off present South Carolina). He was 
recalled to Spain in 1567 and later helped or- 
ganize a squadron of ships against the En- 
glish. He died while engaged in this task. 
-Florida Huguenot slaughter 7:424e 


Menéndez Pidal, Ramon (b. March 13, 
1869, La Corufia, Spain—d. Nov. 14, 1968, 
Madrid), scholar whose work on the origins of 
the Spanish language, as well as critical edi- 
tions of texts, generated a revival of the study 
of medieval "Spanish poetry and chronicles. 
Professor of Romance philology at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid (1899-1939), he was also di- 
rector of the Centre of -Historical Studies. 
Among his first notable works were Manual 
de gramatica histérica espafiola elemental 
(1904, 8th ed. 1949; ‘Manual of Historical 
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Spanish Grammar”) and the commentary on 
El cantar de mio Cid (1908-11, new ed. 1949; 
“The Song of My Cid’). Founding editor in 
1914 of the Revista de filologia espafiola 
(“Journal of Spanish Philology”), he was also 
twice president of the Spanish Academy 
(1929-39 and 1948-68). 

His vast and meticulous research included 
monographs on folklore, literary history, the 
Stylistics of Theresa of Avila, Lope de Vega, 
and others, and on etymology and_ place- 
names. Throughout all his works Menéndez 
Pidal stressed the native roots of Spanish cul- 
ture, including the Basque, Gothic, and Ara- 
bic. Origenes del espafiol (1926, 3rd ed. 1953; 
“Origins of Spanish’’) was followed by La Es- 
paiia del Cid (2 vol., 1929, 4th ed. 1947; The 
Cid and His Spain, 1934). His monumental 
Historia de Espafia, which he began to edit in 
the 1930s, was incomplete at his death. Its 
introduction, however, Los espafioles en la 
historia y en la literatura (1947; The Span- 
iards in Their History, 1950), is one of his 
most accessible works for the general reader. 


Menéndez y Pelayo, Marcelino (b. Nov. 
3, 1856, Santander, Spain—d. May 19, 1912, 
Santander), literary critic and historian who 
was known for his vast erudition and his ele- 
gant and flexible prose. Although some of his 
judgments are no longer accepted, his studies 
of medieval, Renaissance, and Golden Age 
Spanish literature are still invaluable. The 
range and profundity of his knowledge en- 
abled him to make valuable assessments of 
Hispanic contribution to Western literature. 


Menéndez y Pelayo, detail of an oil 
painting by José Moreno Carbonero; in 
the Royal Academy of History, Madrid 


Archivo Mas, Barcelona 


He was professor (1878-98) of Spanish liter- 
ature at Madrid and director (1898-1912) of 
the Biblioteca Nacional; his private library (of 
45,000 volumes), which he bequeathed to 
Santander, forms part of the Biblioteca de 
Menéndez y Pelayo. His works are available 
in the Edicion nacional de las obras completas 
de Menéndez y Pelayo (43 vol., 1940-46). 


Menes (fi. c. 3100 sc), first king of unified 
Egypt who, according to tradition, joined Up- 
per and Lower Egypt in a single, centralized 
monarchy. Manetho, a 3rd-century-Bc Egyp- 
tian historian, called ‘him Menes; the 5th-cen- 
tury-BC Greek historian Herodotus referred to 
him as Min; and two native king lists of the 
19th dynasty (13th century Bc) call him Meni. 
Contemporary documents of the Ist dynasty 
reveal the use of the word men, but it can 
represent the verb “to endure” as well as the 
name Men. Modern scholars have identified 
the traditional Menes with one or more of the 
archaic Egyptian kings bearing the names 
Scorpion, Narmer, and Aha. Evidence on this 
point, however, is not conclusive. 

In addition to ‘crediting Menes with the unifi- 
cation of Egypt by war and administrative 
measures, tradition attributes to him the 
founding ‘of the capital, Memphis, near mod- 
ern Cairo. Excavations at Saqqarah, the 
cemetery for Memphis, have revealed that the 
earliest royal tomb located there belongs to 
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Menes, victory tablet of King Narmer 
from Hierakonpolis, beginning of the 
Early Dynastic Period; in the Egyptian 
National Museum 


By courtesy of the Egyptian National Museum; 
photograph, Hirmer Fotoarchiv, Munchen 


Aha. Manetho called Menes a Thinite—i.e., a 
native of the Thinite province in Upper Egypt 
—and, in fact, monuments belonging to the 
kings Narmer and Aha have been excavated 
at Abydos, a royal cemetery in the Thinite 
Nome. Narmer also appears on a slate palette 
(a decorated stone on which cosmetics were 
pulverized) wearing the red.and white crowns 
of Lower and Upper Egypt, a combination 
symbolic of unification; he is shown trium- 
phant over his enemies, probably an allusion 
to the wars fought to attain unity. Actually, 
the whole process probably required several 
reigns, and the traditional Menes may well 
represent the kings involved. According to 
Manetho, Menes reigned 62 years and was 
killed by a hippopotamus. 

-Egyptian chronology: 4:575c 

‘Egyptian dynasty foundation theories 6:464c 
-Memphis founding 11:895b 

-Nile River irrigation 9:899g 


Meness, Lithuanian mMENuo, in Baltic reli- 
gion, Latvian name for the deity of the moon, 
the god whose monthly renewal of strength is 
imparted to all growing things. The “young” 
or “new” moon, sometimes called Dievaitis 
(Lithuanian: “Little God,” or “Prince’’), is 
especially receptive to human prayers and is 
honoured by farmers. Méness, dressed in a 
starry gown and riding in a chariot drawn by 
gray horses, once may have been a war god 
but now is chiefly characterized as a fickle 
spouse. Frequently seen at the palace of 
Saule, the sun goddess, courting her daughter, 
he marries Saule herself—only to desert her 
for Auseklis, the morning star, or dawn; for 
such inconstancy Pérkons, the god of thunder, 
punishes him by splitting him in two. Méness 
finally marries the weaver of the star canopy, 
possibly Saules meita, Saule’s daughter, the 
Sun Maiden. 

‘Baltic sky worship reconstruction 2:665f 


Menexenus (c. 386 sc), dialogue attributed 
to Plato. 
ethical theme 14:534a 


Mengelberg, (Josef) Willem (b. March 28, 
1871, Utrecht, Neth.—d. March 21, 1951, 
Chur, Switz.), symphonic conductor in ‘the 
Romantic tradition who was conductor of the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra (1895- 
1945), which he developed into one of the 
world’s finest orchestras. Trained as a pianist 
at the Cologne Conservatory, he began con- 
ducting at Lucerne, Switz., in 1891. He 
became renowned as an interpreter of Beetho- 
ven, Mahler, and Richard Strauss, who dedi- 
cated his tone poem Ein Heldenleben (“A 


Hero’s Life’’) to Mengelberg. He toured wide- 
ly with the Concertgebouw, was regular con- 
ductor (1911-14) of the London Symphony 
and the Royal Philharmonic Society and con- 
ducted (1921-30) the New York Philharmonic 
(and the National Symphony before the merg- 
er of the two), serving for several years as co- 
conductor with Arturo Toscanini. 

Near the end of World War II, Mengelberg 
fled The Netherlands for Switzerland. In 1945 
a Dutch council convicted him, in absentia, of 
having been a Nazi collaborator and sen- 
tenced him to exile for life (later reduced to 
exile for six years). 


Menger, Carl (b. Feb. 23, 1840, Neu-San- 
dec, Galicia, now in Poland—d. Feb. 26, 
1921, Vienna), economist who contributed to 
the development of the marginal utility theory 


(after 1467-68) and vassal of the Ottoman sul- 
tan (after 1475). Mengli Giray formed an 
alliance with Ivan III, grand prince of Mus- 
covy, and fought against their mutual ene- 
mies, the Tatar khan Ahmed and Lithuania, 
until 1506, when he transferred his support 
from Muscovy to Lithuania. The line of Giray 
khans in the Crimea survived until the 18th 
century. 

-Golden Horde rivalry 16:45a 

-Kiev conquest 10:469b 


Mengs, Anton Raphael (b. March 22, 
1728, Aussig, Bohemia—d. June 29, 1779, 
Rome), painter whose art is the epitome of 
early Neoclassicism. He studied under his fa- 
ther in Dresden and in 1741 went to Rome, 
where he copied Raphael’s ‘Stanza degli Sig- 
natura” frescoes in miniature for August III 


“Parnassus,” fresco by Anton Raphael Mengs, 
1761; in the Villa Albani, Rome 


Anderson—Alinari 


and to the formulation of a subjective theory 
of value. 

Menger’s value theory proceeded from an 
analysis of the behaviour of the individual to 
an explanation of economic phenomena; e.g., 
the demonstration that exchange value can be 
explained in terms of use value, the concept 
that goods contribute to consumers’ satisfac- 
tions. In his most important work, Grundsdtze 
der Volkswirtschaftslehre (1871; Principles of 
Economics, 1950), Menger tried to show the 
relationships between utility, value, and price. 

Menger received his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Cracow in 1867 and then accept- 
ed a position in the Austrian civil service. In 
1873 he became a professor of political econo- 
my at the University of Vienna, where he re- 
mained, with brief interruptions, until 1903. 


Menger, detail of a drawing by 

F. Schmutzer, 1910; in the collection 
of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 

By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


He thereafter devoted himself to the comple- 
tion of his studies in economics. Menger is 
widely known as the founder of the “Austrian 
school” of economists. 

-laissez-faire theory influence 16:984h 
-marginal utility theory development 6:265f 
‘utility and value theory development 19:3h 


Meng Hao-jan, also called LUu-mEN and 
HSIANG-YANG (689-740), Chinese poet. 
style usage 10:1054f 


Mengli Giray, also spelled MENGLI GiRAI (c. 
1440-1515), khan of the Crimean Tatar horde 


of Saxony. Appointed painter to the Saxon 
court in 1744, he worked on religious subjects 
and portraits, the latter especially in pastel 
(q.v.). In 1755 he settled in Rome, where he 
became a close friend of the renowned Ger- 
man classical archaeologist and art critic J.J. 
Winckelmann. He continued to paint portraits 
during this period, competing with Pompeo 
Batoni, the leading Rococo portraitist of the 
Roman school. The completion of Mengs’s 
fresco “Parnassus” at the Villa Albani in 1761 
created a sensation in Rome and established 
the ascendancy of Neoclassical painting. In 
1760 Mengs visited Naples to execute an al- 
tarpiece for the King; afterward he worked in 
Madrid, partly on the decoration of royal pal- 
aces. From 1769 to 1772 he was in Rome 
decorating the Camera dei Papiri in the Vati- 
can. He returned to Spain (1773-77) and died 
in Rome. 

Mengs was widely regarded in his day as the 
greatest living painter. At Madrid his art com- 
pletely triumphed over the Rococo style of his 
international rival, Giambattista Tiepolo. His 
theoretical writings are essential to an under- 
standing of Neoclassicism. 

-Charles III portrait illus. 4:56 

‘influence on Goya 8:259f 

-Madrid tapestry factory 17:1065c 
‘Neoclassical painting developments 19:443d 
-Winckelmann portrait illus. 19:840 


Meng Soamwun (Burmese king): see Nara- 
meikhla, 


Meng T’ien (d. 209 sc, China), general of 
the Ch’in dynasty (221-206 Bc) who built the 
Great Wall of China. As a general under Shih 
Huang Ti, the first noted emperor of the Ch’in 
dynasty, Meng was sent to subdue the no- 
madic Central Asian tribesmen and to build a 
wall as a defense against them. Other Chinese 
rulers are said to have built defensive walls in 
the north before this time, and Meng proba- 
bly incorporated these lesser walls into his 
work. After the death of Shih Huang Ti, the 
minister Li Ssu and the eunuch Chao Kao 
usurped the government, forcing Meng T’ien 
and the legitimate heir apparent to take their 
own lives. 

Meng is credited with the fie ec the | 
cheng, a kind of harpsichord, and also with a 
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Chinese writing brush made of hair, used as a 

pen. The latter was almost certainly not his 

creation, although he may have somewhat im- 

‘aad or modified the standard writing 
rush. 


Meng-tzu (Chinese philosopher): see Menci- 
us. 


Meng-tzu, Pin-yin romanization MENG-zU, 
town in southern Yunnan Province (sheng), 
China. In the 19th century, Meng-tzu was a 
trading centre for commerce between the in- 
terior of Yunnan and the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area of Indochina. Communications were in- 
convenient: goods were brought to Ho-k’ou 
on the Indochinese border by junk, trans- 
ferred by small craft to Man-hao, and then 
brought 37 mi (60 km) by pack animal to 
Meng-tzu. Despite these difficulties, Meng-tzu 
was an important port of entry not only into 
Yunnan but also into western Kweichow 
Province and in 1889 was opened to foreign 
trade as a treaty port. Most of this foreign 
trade was in tin and opium. The importance 
of Meng-tzu was ended by the construction of 
the French railway from Haiphong to K’un- 
ming (provincial capital of Yunnan) in 1906- 
10. This railway bypassed Meng-tzu, but in 
1915 a branch line was built via the town to 
the Ko-chiu tin mines. Apart from a brief re- 
spite during the early days of World War II, 
Meng-tzu has, nevertheless, steadily declined 
ever since. Ko-chiu became an independent 
county (Asien) in 1912 and is now the chief ad- 
ministrative centre of the district, while K’ai- 
yiian (Amichow) to the north has also out- 
stripped Meng-tzu. Pop. (1970 est.) 10,000- 
50,000. 

23°22' N, 103°24’ E 

‘map, China 4;262 

menhaden (Brevoortia), any of several spe- 
cies of valuable Atlantic coastal fishes of the 
herring family (Clupeidae), utilized for oil, fish 
meal, and fertilizer. Also called pogy, moss- 
bunker, and fatback, menhaden have a deep 
body, sharp-edged belly, large head, and 
tooth-edged scales. Adults are about 37.5 cen- 
timetres (about 15 inches) in length and 0.5 
kilograms (1 pound) or less in weight. Dense 
schools of menhaden range from Canada to 


Atlantic menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus) 


Painted especially for Encyclopaedia Britannica by Tom Dolan, under the 
supervision of Loren P. Woods, Chicago Natural History Museum 


South America. When feeding, the fishes swim 
with mouths agape and gill openings wide- 
spread to strain out plankton. Menhaden are 
spawning at one place or another throughout 
the year. Their buoyant eggs hatch in about 
two days. The young grow rapidly and mature 
at about three years. 

Large numbers of menhaden are netted an- 
nually. The fish meal, mainly used as animal 
feed, may someday provide inexpensive and 
easily obtained protein for humans. 

-feeding habits and commercial uses 7:347c; 
table 348 
-traits, behaviour, and classification 4:762h 


Menhart of Hradec, 15th-century Bohemi- 
an religious leader. 
-Bohemian religiopolitical conflicts 2:1189f 


menhir (monument): see megalith.. 


Meniére’s disease, recurrent and generally 
progressive group of symptoms that includes 
loss of hearing, ringing in the ears, dizziness, 
and a full sensation or pressure in the ears. 
The apparent immediate cause of the disorder 
is excessive endolymph, the fluid in the 
cochlear duct of the inner ear. (The cochlear 
duct is the membranous tube inside the wind- 
e rea- 


known in the early 1970s. The medical treat- 
ment of Meniére’s disease includes bedrest, 
administration of antihistamines, and, if the 
affected person smokes, discontinuance of 
smoking. Surgical treatment is rarely needed. 
‘cause and symptoms 5:1137b 

‘pathologic anatomy 5:1129h 

“surgical treatment 17:822a 


meninas, Las, also known as THE FAMILY OF 
PHILIP IV Or THE MAIDS OF HONOUR, Oil painting 
(c. 1656) by Diego Velazquez, in the Prado, 
Madrid. The picture is a depiction of Ve- 
lazquez in his studio painting a portrait of the 
Infanta Margarita, who is accompanied by 
her attendants. In the background, the images 
of the king and queen are reflected in a mirror. 
‘realistic illusion technique 19:56b; illus. 


Menindee Lakes, series of reservoirs, part 
of the Darling River Conservation Scheme, 
west New South Wales, Australia, near the 
town of Menindee. Primarily natural features, 
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Menindee Lake, New South Wales 
Nino Marshall—Photographic Library of Australia 


the lakes are flooded through creeks linking 
them, at high water, to the Darling River 
(q.v.; east), which has been dammed for back 
drainage. They include Lakes Menindee, Tan- 
dou, Pamamaroo, and Cawndilla, and several 
smaller lakes. Total capacity of the Menindee 
Lakes Storage Scheme (for domestic and in- 
dustrial water and irrigation), begun in 1949 
and completed in 1960, is 2,000,000 ac-ft 
(2,467,000,000 cu m). Menindee Lakes Park 
Trust was organized to develop the area’s sce- 
nic and tourist potential, including water 
sports. Menindee is an Aboriginal term mean- 
ing “egg yolk.” 

32°21’ S, 142°20’ E 

meningeal artery, blood vessel supplying 
the protective tissues covering the brain. 
‘cranial blood supply and injury 16:814d 


meninges (singular, meninx), three membra- 
nous envelopes—pia mater, arachnoid, and 
dura mater—that Surround the brain and spi- 
nal cord. Cerebrospinal fluid fills the ventri- 
cles of the brain and the space between the pia 
mater and the arachnoid. The chief function 
of meninges and cerebrospinal fluid is to pro- 
tect the central nervous system. 

Pia mater. The pia mater is the meningeal 
envelope that is directly applied to the surface 
of the brain and spinal cord and firmly adher- 
ent to them, It is a very thin membrane com- 
posed of fibrous tissue covered on its outer 
surface by a sheet of flat, polygonal cells be- 
lieved to. be impermeable to fluid, The pia ma- 
ter is pierced by blood vessels that pass 
through it to reach the brain and spinal cord, 
It follows these blood vessels for an undeter- 
mined distance into the depth of the brain, 
where it adheres closely to the nervous tissue 
and is separated from the blood vessels by a 
small space called the perivascular space. 

Arachnoid, Over the pia mater and separat- 
ed from it by a space called the subarachnoid 
space is a second meningeal envelope of the 
central nervous system, the arachnoid. This 
membrane is very thin and is remarkable for 
its délicacy and transparency. It is composed 
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of fibrous tissue and, like the pia, is covered 
by flat, polygonal cells also believed to be im- 
permeable to fluid. Unlike the pia, the arach- 
noid does not follow the irregularities of the 
surface of the brain, and so it is to be visual- 
ized as a loosely fitting sac with a variable dis- 
tance, in certain regions relatively large and in 
others minute, between its walls and the sur- 
face of the nervous system. 

In the region of the brain, particularly, a 
large number of fine filaments pass from the 
arachnoid through the subarachnoid space to 
blend with the tissue of the pia mater. These 
filaments are called arachnoid trabeculae. 
They are remnants from embryological life of 
the common origin of the arachnoid and pia 
mater, and they have the frail structure char- 
acteristic of these two of the meninges. Be- 
cause of their common embryological origin 
and because they are thin and delicate mem- 
branes, the pia mater and arachnoid are called 
collectively the leptomeninges (from Greek 
leptos, “‘slender’’). 

Dura mater. The outermost of the three 
meninges is the dura mater, a strong, thick, 
and dense membrane also referred to as the 
pachymeninx (from Greek pachys, ‘‘thick’’). 
The dura mater is composed of dense fibrous 
tissue, and its inner surface is covered by flat- 
tened polygonal cells like those present on the 
surfaces of the pia mater and arachnoid. The 
arrangement of the dura mater is more com- 
plex than that of the leptomeninges. It can be 
regarded most simply as a sac that envelops 
the arachnoid and that has been modified to 
serve several functions. 

Within the skull the dura mater surrounds 
and supports the large venous channels carry- 
ing blood from the brain toward the heart. It 
also is prolonged into several partitions, or 
septa, which may be regarded as lending sup- 
port to the brain. One of these, called the falx 
cerebri, is a sickle-shaped partition lying be- 
tween the two hemispheres of the brain. 
Another, the tentorium cerebelli, provides a 
strong, membranous roof over the cerebel- 
lum. A third, the falx cerebelli, projects down- 
ward from the tentorium cerebelli and lies be- 
tween the two cerebral hemispheres. The out- 
er portion of the dura mater over the brain 
serves as a covering, or periosteum, of the in- 
ner surface of the bones of the skull. 

Within the vertebral canal the dura mater 
splits into two sheets. These are separated by 
a space, called the epidural space, which is 
filled with fat and thin-walled veins. The outer 
of these two sheets of the dura mater consti- 
tutes the periosteum of the vertebral canal. 
The inner sheet of dura mater, like the dura 
mater over the brain, is separated from the 
arachnoid by a narrow space, called the sub- 
dural space, which is filled with fluid. 

In a few places, however, the subdural space 
is absent, and the arachnoid is intimately 
fused with the dura mater, The most impor- 
tant area of fusion between these two 
meninges is in the walls of the large venous 
channels of the dura mater. There elongations 
of the arachnoid, like fingers, penetrate the 
dura mater and project into the veins. These 
fingerlike processes of the arachnoid, known 
as arachnoid villi or arachnoid granulations, 
are involved in absorption and circulation of 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

‘comparative anatomy 12:986f 
-human brain structures and functions 

12:998g; illus. 999 
-human spinal cord structures and functions 
12:1008f; illus. 1022 


meningioma, tumour growing along the 
blood vessels on the surface of the brain or 
spinal cord. 

‘cranial tumour treatment 12:105la 


meningitis, inflammation of the meninges, 
the membsanes covering the brain and spinal 
cord. It can be caused by infection or by irrita- 
tion from different sources. Meningitis result- 
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ing from infection is either suppurative (pus- 
producing) or non-suppurative (also called 
aseptic). The suppurative type of meningitis is, 
in turn, either primary or secondary, depend- 
ing on whether the meninges are the chief site 
of infection or whether infection has spread 
from other body sites. The term meningitis 
most often refers to meningococcal meningitis 
(also called epidemic meningitis, cerebrospinal 
fever, spinal meningitis, or spotted fever), a 
suppurative, primary form of meningitis, and 
the main one during epidemics, caused by the 
bacterium Neisseria meningitidis, or menin- 
gococcus. It is worldwide in distribution, 
more likely to occur in cold weather, among 
young children; it is usually acquired by drop- 
let transmission, The infection has three main 
stages. At first, the meningococcus multiplies 
in the nasal passages and throat, often causing 
no painful symptoms. Next, it invades the 
blood (meningocotcemia), producing toxic 
substances into the circulation and fever; a 
rash may appear, developing into hemorrhag- 
ic spots (petechiae) in severe cases. In the 
third stage, meningitis develops, as a result of 
the localization of the meningococcus in the 
meninges, where it produces intense inflam- 
matory changes and an exudate of pus. The 
first symptoms of meningitis are usually vom- 
iting followed by an intense headache and 
stiffness of the neck. Complications of menin- 
gococcal meningitis include: thickening of the 
purulent cerebrospinal fluid, which may result 
in blocking of the fluid flow; fluid accumula- 
tion in the ventricles (cavities) of the brain 
may in turn result in internal hydrocephalus, 
which causes death unless relieved. Swelling 
of the optic and acoustic nerves may produce 
temporary blindness and deafness that may 
become permanent if the nerve sheaths are in- 
fected. Loss of hearing in small children may 
result in deaf-mutism. Diagnosis depends 
upon finding the meningococcus in the blood 
and cerebrospinal fluid. The disease is treated 
with chemotherapeutic and antibiotic agents. 
The more common organisms causing second- 
ary suppurative meningitis include the follow- 
ing: Hemophilus influenzae and _ various 
strains of pneumococci, staphylococci, and 
streptococci; the infection may often develop 
as a result of an ear or a sinus disorder or as 
part of general septicemia (presence in the 
blood of bacterial toxins). Non-suppurative 
forms of meningitis include the following: tu- 
berculous meningitis, usually secondary to a 
tuberculous lesion elsewhere; viral, or aseptic, 
meningitis, ordinarily characterized by a 
short, uncomplicated, self-limited course 
and caused by a variety of viruses, the 
enteroviruses (including polioviruses) and 
mumps virus being the most common causa- 
tive agents in the temperate climates; syphilit- 
ic meningitis, a relatively uncommon cere- 
brospinal complication of late secondary or 
tertiary syphilis; meningismus, a transitory 
symptom complex with headache and stiff 
neck, occurring in the early stages of a num- 
ber of diseases, such as measles, pneumonia, 
influenza, and typhoid fever. 

Prompt treatment is particularly important 
in preventing possible lasting mental impair- 
ment, especially in affected children. 

‘cause and treatment in infants 4:222e 
-cerebrospinal fluid diagnosis, table 2 3:1173 
disease defense mechanisms 5:846g 
-pneumococcal and meningococcal 

forms 9:550f 

‘respiratory route and infection sites 9:540d 

“symptoms, causation, and treatment 12:1052e 


meningocele, protrusion of the tissues cover- 
ing the brain or spinal cord through an un- 
natural opening. 

‘birth defects of the nervous system 2:1074g 


meningococcal septicemia, blood poison- 
ing caused by micro-organisms of ,the species 
Neisseria meningitidis. 

‘causation and symptoms 9:550h 


meningococcus, common name for the 
spherical-shaped bacterial species Neisseria 
meningitidis (order Eubacteriales), the causa- 
tive agent of meningococcal meningitis (see 
meningitis) in man. Individual cells, ranging in 
diameter from 0.6 to 1.0 micron (1 mi- 
cron = .001 mm), usually occur singly or in 
pairs and occasionally in groups of four. 
These micro-organisms enter the nasopharynx 
of man, the only natural host in which they 
cause disease. Meningococcal infections in the 
nasopharynx may cause no symptoms—up to 
30 percent of the population may harbour 
them between epidemics—or may enter the 
bloodstream and produce the symptoms of 
meningitis. 

‘antibiotic use in epidemics 1:986g 

bacterial growth colony, illus. 2 2:569 
‘meningitis and septicemia 9:550g 


meningoencephalitis, syphilitic: see pare- 
SIS. 


Menippean satire, seriocomic genre, chiefly 
in ancient Greek and Roman literature, in 
which contemporary institutions, conventions, 
and ideas are criticized in a mocking satiric 
style that mingles prose and verse. The form 
often employs a variety of striking and unusu- 
al settings, such as the descent into Hades. 
Developed by the Greek satirist Menippus of 
Gadara in the early 3rd century pc, Menip- 
pean satire was introduced to Rome in the Ist 
century Bc by the scholar Varro in Saturae 
Menippeae. It was imitated by Seneca and the 
Greek satirist Lucian and influenced the de- 
velopment of Latin satire by Horace and 
Juvenal. The Ist century ap Satyricon of Pe- 
tronius, a picaresque tale in verse and prose 
containing long digressions in which the au- 
thor airs his views on topics having nothing to 
do with the plot, is in the Menippean tradi- 
tion. A later example is the “Satire Ménippée”’ 
(1594), a French prose and verse satire on the 
Holy League, the political party of the Catho- 
lics, written jointly by Pierre Leroy, Jacques 
Gillot, Florent Crétien, Nicolas Rapin, Pierre 
Pithou, Jean Passerat, and Giles Durand. 


Menippus (fi. 3rd century Bc), a philosopher 
from Gadara (now in Turkey) who followed 
the Cynic philosophy of Diogenes and who 
founded a seriocomic literary genre; it was 
imitated by Greek and Latin writers and in- 
fluenced the development of Latin satire. Al- 
legedly he was a slave by birth who became 
rich by begging or by usury, afterward being 
made a citizen of Thebes, in Greece. His writ- 
ings are lost, but some idea of their character 
can be gained from his Latin imitators, nota- 
bly Varro, Seneca, and Lucian. His criticism 
was an innovation in the presentation of philo- 
sophic ideas. Aimed at reaching as wide an 
audience as possible, it abandoned the dia- 
logue form and conveyed its message in a 
satiric style, mocking institutions, ideas, and 
conventions in a mixture ef prose and verse. 
Unusual settings—including a descent into 
Hades, an auction, and a symposium—were 
employed with striking effect; they were used 
also by his Latin successors. 

-Lucian’s career as satirical essayist 11:173b 


meniscus, curved upper surface of a liquid in 
a container which is concave upward when the 
walls are wetted and convex when not. 

-fluid mechanical properties 11:782c 


meniscus, articular, pad of tissue within 

some joints. 

‘origin, anatomic locations, function, and 
regeneration 10:255f; illus. 254 


Menispermaceae, a mainly tropical family 
of about 65 genera and 430 species of mostly 
twining woody vines of the flowering plant or- 
der Ranunculales. . 

‘classification and general features 15:511b 


Menispermum (plant genus): see moonseed. 


Menkaure, also spelled mMeNKURE, Greek 
MYKERINOS (fl. late 26th century sc), fifth (ac- 
cording to some traditions sixth) king of the 
4th dynasty (c. 2613-c. 2494 sc) of Egypt; he 


Fo i. 
Menkaure, detail of an alabaster statue 
from Giza; in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo 


By courtesy of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo; photograph, 
Hirmer Fotoarchiv, Munchen 


built the third and smallest of the three Pyra- 
mids of Giza. He was the son and probably 
the successor of Khafre and, according to the 
Turin papyrus, reigned for 18 (or. 28) years. 
Traditionally, Menkaure was a pious and just 
king. Although his pyramid and. mortuary 
temple were unfinished at his death, his 
successor, Shepseskaf, completed the stone- 
work of the mortuary temple in brick. In the 
funerary complex were found some of the 
finest sculptures of the Pyramid Age, includ- 
ing a slate statue group of Menkaure and his 
sister-wife Khamerernebti II and a number of 
smaller slate triads representing Menkaure, 
the goddess Hathor, and various nome (dis- 
trict) deities. 


Menken, Adah Isaacs (b. DOLORES ADIOS 
FUERTES, 1835?, near New Orleans—d. Aug. 
10, 1868, Paris), U.S. actress and poet widely 
celebrated for her daring act of appearing vir- 
tually naked, strapped to a running horse. 
Facts concerning her family name and early 
life are obscure. She was orphaned and left in 
poverty at an early age and later appeared on 
the stage in New Orleans and other USS. cit- 
ies. In 1856 she married Alexander Isaacs 
Menken and thereafter bore his name through 
succeeding alliances, matrimonial and other- 
wise. In 1864 she appeared at Astley’s Theatre 
in London as Mazeppa (in a dramatization of 
Byron’s poem), a performance of an athletic 


Adah Menken 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


type suited to her fine physique. She had 
previously played the role in the United 
States. In England and France she became a 
close friend of many literary men—Algernon 
Swinburne, Charles Reade, Charles Dickens 
(to whom she dedicated in 1868 a volume of 
verse, Infelicia), Théophile Gautier, and Alex- 
andre Dumas pére. She performed extensively 
in Paris including a run of 100 nights, as well 
as in Vienna and London, 


Menlo Park, city, San Mateo County, west- 
ern California, U.S., on the western shore of 
San Francisco Bay. Originally part of the 
Rancho de las Pulgas, a 1795 Mexican land 


grant, it derived its name from Menlough, 
County Galway. It began as a village for rail- 
road and estate workers. Brief incorporation 
(1874-76) included Fair Oaks (later Ather- 
ton). During World War II, Camp Fremont 
(for U.S. Army engineers) occupied most of 
the downtown area. Permanently incorporat- 
ed in 1927, it developed after World War II as 
a residential community with an office-build- 
ing boom, highlighted by Stanford Research 
Institute (1946) and planned industrial parks. 
It is the site of Menlo College (1915) and St. 
Patrick’s Seminary (1898). Pop. (1980) 25,673. 
37°28’ N, 122°13’ W 

Menlo Park, unincorporated community, 
Middlesex County, northeast New Jersey, 
U.S. It is the site of the Edison Memorial 
Tower and State Park (and museum) on the 
grounds where Thomas A. Edison maintained 
his experimental laboratories from 1876 to 
1887 and where he perfected many of his in- 
ventions. The 131-ft (40-m) Edison Memorial 
Tower, on the spot where the first commer- 
cially practicable incandescent bulb was 
made, is capped by a light bulb 14 ft high and 
9 ft across; a perpetual light was placed at the 
base of the tower in 1929. 

Menlo Park was established as a rural cross- 
road in the 17th century after the founding of 
East Jersey colony in 1676, It was a part of 
Raritan Township, which in 1954 was re- 
named Edison Township in honour of the in- 
ventor. Approximately midway between Rah- 
way and New Brunswick, Menlo Park has de- 
veloped as a suburban community since 
World War II. 
40°34’ N, 74°20’ W 
-Edison’s industrial research laboratory 6:309d 
Mennecy porcelain, a soft-paste porcelain 
of a particularly light and transparent quality 


Mennecy soft-paste porcelain group of 
children, c. 1760; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


made at a French factory from the 1730s to 
1806. The wares are generally small: vases or 
coffee- or dressing-table sets. Mennecy has a 
greenish yellow and soft brown colouring. 


Mennicken, Jan Emens, 16th-century Ger- 
man ceramist. 
‘ceramic tankard and jug design 14:909d 


Menninger family, U.S. physicians who pi- 
oneered methods of psychiatric treatment in 
the 20th century. 
Charles Frederick Menninger (b. July 11, 
_ 1862, Tell City, Ind.—d. Nov. 28, 1953, 
Topeka, Kan.) began practicing general medi- 
cine in Topeka in 1889 and became convinced 
of the benefit of group medical practice after 
visiting the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, N.Y., in 
1908. In 1919 Menninger was joined in prac- 
tice by his son, Karl Augustus Menninger (b. 
July 22, 1893, Topeka, Kan.), and in 1925 by 
another son, William Claire Menninger (b. 
Oct. 15, 1899, Topeka, Kan.—d. Sept. 6, 


1966, Topeka). Karl Menninger’s interest in 
psychiatry—and Topeka’s lack of adequate 
facilities for treating patients with mental ill- 
nesses—led the three physicians to establish 
the Menninger Sanitorium and Psychopathic 
Hospital in 1925, There they developed meth- 
ods of psychiatric treatment based on the psy- 
choanalytic evaluation of behaviour and a 
carefully maintained social and recreational 
milieu. 

By the 1940s the Menningers’ projects in- 
cluded a school for mentally retarded chil- 
dren, psychiatric education and research pro- 
grams, training programs for psychiatric 
nurses and for psychiatrists, and a greatly en- 
larged psychiatric hospital. The Menninger 
Foundation, established in 1941, was expand- 
ed in 1945 to administer the family’s various 
programs and institutions. Among the other 
Menninger family members who pursued psy- 
chiatry are William Menninger’s sons Roy 
Wright Menninger (b. Oct. 27, 1926, Topeka, 
Kan.), who became president of the founda- 
tion in 1967, and William Walter Menninger 
(b. Oct. 31, 1931, Topeka, Kan.), a practicing 
psychiatrist. 


Mennonite Brethren Church in North 
America, established by Mennonite Brethren 
immigrants from Russia who began arriving in 
the midwestern U.S. in the 1870s. The Men- 
nonite Brethren Church had been organized in 
Russia in 1860 by Mennonites who had ex- 
perienced a religious awakening and demand- 
ed stricter discipline for church members. The 
general conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in North America was organized in 

1879 in Nebraska. The church grew and new 
congregations were established in the mid- 
western and western U.S. and in Canada. 

Mennonite Brethren generally accept tradi- 
tional Mennonite teachings and practices, but 
they also insist that a person must have a con- 
version experience and accept Jesus Christ as 
his personal saviour to be assured of salvation 
and to be a church member. Baptism is by im- 
mersion and the washing of feet, to com- 
memorate Jesus’ act of washing the feet of his 
disciples, is practiced. 

The general conference is the primary gov- 
erning agency of the church, meeting every 
three years. District conferences in the U.S. 
and Canada supervise the congregations and 
home mission programs in their areas; each 
district meets annually. ; 

In 1960 the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
merged with the Mennonite Brethren, and a 
total membership of 30,000 was reported. 
Foreign mission programs have established 
churches in India, Africa, and South America. 


Mennonite Church, largest and oldest of 
the Mennonite churches located in North 
America. It developed from groups of Men- 
nonites and Amish who left Germany and 
Switzerland and settled in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in the late 17th and 18th centuries. 
Westward expansion subsequently spread 
Mennonite settlements to various parts of the 
U.S. and Canada. In 1725 the Pennsylvania 
Mennonite ministers met in conference and 
took as the official statement of faith the Dor- 
drecht Confession, written and adopted by 
Mennonite ministers in Dordrecht, Holland, 
in 1632. In 1921 and 1963 the Mennonite 
Church adopted revised doctrinal statements. 
Baptism of believers only, nonresistance and 
nonviolence, rejection of oaths, and church 
discipline as well as generally orthodox Prot- 
estant doctrines are stressed. 

The general conference of the Mennonite 
Church was formed in 1898 and acts as an ad- 
visory body to the general boards and district 
conferences of the church. The general confer- 
ence meets every two years and carries on its 
activities through several committees, Al- 
though local congregations have considerable 
autonomy, authority in the church is vested in 
district conferences, which are responsible for 
several congregations. Four. autonomous 
boards are in charge of education, missions, 
publishing, and philanthropy. 
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In 1970 the Mennonite Church reported 
89,000 members. 
‘Reformation leadership 15:552e 


Mennonites 11:904, a Protestant church ris- 
ing out of the Anabaptists, a radical reform 
movement of the 16th-century Reformation, 
and named for Menno Simons, a Dutch priest 
who consolidated and institutionalized the 
work initiated by the moderate Anabaptist 
leaders. Though the church originated in 
Europe, the largest number of Mennonites is 
located in the United States and Canada. 
The text article covers the nature and signifi- 

cance, historical development, teachings, or- 
ganization, and practices of the Mennonites. 
Included in the section on teaching are the 
seven basic articles of the Mennonite confes- 
sion of faith, 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Baptist 17th-century rapprochement 2:714a 
-British Honduras settlement locations 3:308b 
-Canadian German settlement nucleus 13:575c 
‘Christian Reformation voluntarism 

issue 4:510c 
‘ethical commitment and 

exclusiveness 19:1015e 
-Indiana’s ethnic composition 9:304f 
-Kansas agricultural growth 10:383d 
-Menno’s influence in the formation 11:906a 
‘nonviolent principles 13:849g 
‘Ohio immigration and population 13:518g 
-Paraguay legal and social position 13:985f 
-Philadelphia’s social and moral 

character 14:217g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Amish Mennonites; General Conference 
Mennonite Church; Hutterites; Mennonite 
Brethren Church in North America; Mennonite 
Church; Mennonite World Conference; 
Schleitheim Confession 


Mennonite World Conference, an interna- 
tional organization of Mennonites that meets 
every five years for fellowship and discussion 
of items of mutual concern. It has no jurisdic- 
tional authority over any of its members and 
is considered a means of providing inspiration 
for its members and of strengthening the Men- 
nonite witness in the world. The first meeting 
was held in Basel, Switz., in 1925, to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Anabaptist movement. 


Menno Simons 11:906 (b. 1496, Witmar- 
sum, Friesland—d. Jan. 31, 1561, near Ol- 
desloe, Holstein), priest whose leadership of 
the Dutch Anabaptists during its formative 
first years has been of significant influence to 
the Mennonite Church and to pacificism. 

Abstract of text biography. He was or- 
dained in March 1524 at Utrecht and assigned 
to parishes at Pingjum and Witmarsum (from 
1531). He early began to doubt teachings of 
the Roman Church on the Eucharist and in- 
fant Baptism, and in January 1536 went into 
hiding for a year to seek future spiritual direc- 
tion. Late in 1536 or early 1537 he was rebap- 
tized and became the leader of the peaceful 
Anabaptist group founded by Obbe Philips. 
He also married. In constant danger as a her- 
etic, he worked from 1543 to 1544 in East 
Friesland, spent 1544-46 in the Rhineland, 
and from then until his death travelled out of 
headquarters in Holstein, near Oldesloe. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Mennonite origins and development 11:904d 
-Netherlands doctrine toleration 11:141g 
-radical Reformation beliefs and 

practices 15:105g 
-Reformation and Mennonite 
doctrines 15:552e 


Meno, one of Plato’s dialogues; it views 
knowledge as latent in man’s immortal soul 
and discusses the teachability of virtue. 
-Plato’s belief in soul’s immortality 14:534e 
-Rationalist proof of innate knowledge 15:529a 


Menodora 792 


Menodora, genus of plants of the order 
Oleales. 
-Oleales unusual distribution 13:557a 


Menodotus of Nicomedia (fi. c. ap 120), 
philosopher of the Skeptical school of empiri- 
cal medicine, credited with elaborating the 
first scientific method of observation. Like 
many other physicians of the period, he con- 
sidered medicine an art; this left him free to 
perfect his art while remaining a Skeptic. He 
also wrote against Asclepiades, who espoused 
Atomism and a theory of imbalance of cor- 
puscles as the cause of illness. Some scholars 
think the voluminous writings of Menodotus, 
frequently mentioned by Galen, suggest two 
contemporary physicians of the same name. 


Men of God (Islam): see Ahl-e Haqq. 


Men of the Great Assembly (Judaism): see 
Kneset ha-Gedola. * 


Méenologion, Eastern Orthodox official litur- 
gical book. 
-Eastern Churches’ liturgical year 4:602c 


Menominee, or MENOMINI, Algonkian-speak- 
ing North American Indian tribe who lived 
along the Menominee River, now the bound- 
ary between Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, when first reported by the 
missionary-voyageur Jean Nicolet in 1639, 
The sedentary Menominee lived in villages of 
dome-shaped houses. Their economy was 
based on gathering wild rice and other plants; 
a limited amount of cultivation of maize 
(corn), squash, beans, and tobacco; fishing; 
and some hunting. They were divided into ex- 
ogamous clans, which were grouped into two 
major divisions, or phratries. Their social or- 
ganization changed, however, as a result of 
the fur trade, when the Menominee scattered 
in mobile bands over a wide territory, particu- 
larly for winter hunts. 

In a series of treaties in the 19th century, the 
Menominee sold their rights in lands to the 
U.S. In 1852 the U.S. moved some 2,000 
members of the tribe to a reservation on the 
upper Wolf and Oconto rivers. Beginning in 
1872 a tribally owned lumber mill operated 
under government supervision, providing jobs 
and income. In 1961 the reservation was ter- 
minated; the area became a county of the 
state of Wisconsin, and a corporation, Meno- 
minee Enterprises, Inc., was created to hold 
and administer tribal assets. Soon after termi- 
nation the Indians became concerned about 
the loss of such services as a free hospital 
(leaving them with no hospital and no resident 
physician) and a development project involv- 
ing the sale of lands, which some Menominee 
feared as a step toward increasing white con- 
trol. Agitation began for restoration of reser- 
vation status, and this was done (by Congress) 
in December 1973. The tribe began to try to 
organize a government and to cope with inter- 
nal divisions and with growing antipathy from 
nearby whites. On Jan. 1, 1975, about 35 mili- 
tant Menominee seized an empty monastery 
and held it till February 2, when agreement 
was reached with the owners to turn over the 
monastery and its 225 acres of land to the new 
tribal government, to be used “for 
humanitarian purposes.” 

-dances and Plains tribe influences 1:673d 
-dualistic explanation of ethnic origin 5:1070e 
-Woodlands Indian culture 6:169e 


Menominee, city, seat (1864) of Menominee 
County, Upper Peninsula, Michigan, U.S., on 
Green Bay at the mouth of Menominee River 
opposite Marinette, Wis., with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge. In 1796 a fur-trading post 
was established there. Lumbering began in 
1832, reached its peak in the 1890s> ads ended 
in 1930. Diversified manufactures include pa- 
per products, furniture, and helicopters. 
Menominee is also a hunting resort centre and 
peas: pr Inc. 1883. Pop. (1980) 10, 099. 
45°06’ N, 87°37’ W 


Menomonee Falls, village, Waukesha 
County, southeastern Wisconsin, U.S., at 
Menomonee River rapids. Founded in 1842, it 
became a sawmilling and flour-milling town 
utilizing the abundant waterpower. The vil- 
lage manufactures dairy products, flour, and 
metal products. The town of Menomonee 
merged with Menomonee Falls in 1958. Inc, 
1892. Pop. (1960) 18,276; (1980) 27,845. 
43°11’ N, 88°07’ W 

Menon, V(engalil) K(rishnan) Krishna (b. 
May 3, 1897, Calicut, Malabar [now Ko- 
zhikode, Kerala], India—d. Oct. 6, 1974, New 
Delhi), Indian nationalist and champion of 
India’s anti-colonialism and neutralism. 

After studying at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Menon was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple. He became an ardent Social- 
ist and served as a Labour member of the St. 
Pancras Borough Council from 1934 to 1947. 
His primary political interest in England cen- 
tred in the struggle for freedom in India, how- 
ever, and he strove tirelessly in this cause as 
secretary of the India League from 1929. His 
long and close relationship with Jawaharlal 
Nehru, nationalist and first prime minister of 
independent India, began during that period. 

With the coming of Indian independence in 
1947, Krishna Menon was appointed high 
commissioner (ambassador) of India in Lon- 
don. He returned to India in 1952 after 27 
years of residence in England, becoming a 
member of the Indian parliament in 1953, 
minister without portfolio in 1956, and minis- 
ter for defense in 1957, From 1952 to 1960 he 
represented India in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, where his vigorous pre- 
sentation of anti-colonial and neutralist poli- 
cies of his government won him many admir- 
ers, 

As minister of defense, he brought new vig- 
our to his office and introduced many far- 
reaching changes, but his policies and meth- 
ods received heavy criticism, and the military 


Krishna Menon, 1962 


Camera Press—Publix 


reverses suffered by India at the hands of the 
Chinese in the Himalayas in 1962 were attrib- 
uted by some to his policies. Overwhelming 
opposition forced him to relinquish the Minis- 
try of Defense in October 1962. Thereafter he 
devoted himself to left-wing political activity 
as an independent. 

‘removal as defense minister 9:425a 


menopause 11:907, the period of time dur- 
ing a woman’s life marked by cessation of 
menstruation and termination of the potential 
for reproduction. 

The text article describes menopause and 
outlines the management of its effects. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-fibroid tumour incidence 15:70le 
-menstruation and ovarian activity 11:909d 


-psychoses in menopausal women 15:177b 
-sexual behaviour factors 16:596e 


Menoponidae, family of bird lice of the 
suborder Mallophaga (order Phthiraptera). It 
is the largest family of chewing lice. See bird 
louse. 

-phthirapteran classification 14:375h 


menora, Or MENORAH, multibranched can- 
delabrum used by Jews in rites during the 
eight-day festival of Hanukka, It has taken 


Roman soldiers carrying the menora from the Temple 
of Jerusalem, AD 70; detail of a relief on the Arch of 
Titus, Rome, AD 81 


Alinari 


many forms throughout the ages, but its es- 
sential feature has always been eight recepta- 
cles for oil or candles (one lit the first day, two 
the second, etc.) and a further receptacle for 
the shammash (“servant’’) light, set apart and 
used for kindling the other lights. 

This menora is an imitation of the seven- 
branched golden candelabrum of the Taber- 
nacle (qg.v.), which signified, among other 
things, the seven days of creation. The cup 
atop the central shaft, somewhat elevated to 
signify the sabbath, was flanked by three 
lights on each side. The seven-branched meno- 
ra is mentioned in the Talmud and has long 
been used in art as an iconographic symbol 
signifying Judaism. 

-Hanukka rites and practices 10:221d 
‘permanent lighting as cultic necessity 3:1176e 
‘symbology of ritualistic objects, illus., 
3:Ceremonial and Ritualistic Objects, 
Plate 4 
-usage dates and locations 11:1098b 


Menorca (island, Mediterranean Sea): see 
Minorca. 


menorrhagia, 
menstruation. 
‘pelvic disease relationships 11:909f 


menotaxis, in zoology, locomotor reaction 
by which certain invertebrates orient them- 
selves by using angles of light. 

insect and sea slug reactions 17:675h 


Menotti, Ciro (1798-1831), Italian patriot 
hanged for his role in a rebellion in Modena. 
‘conspiratorial movement failure 9:1159d 


Menotti, Gian Carlo (b. July 7, 1911, Cade- 
gliano, Italy), composer of operas of wider 
popularity than any others of their time; his 
realistic operas on his own librettos represent 
a successful combination of 20th-century dra- 
matic situations with the traditional form of 
Italian opera, Somewhat influenced by Puc- 
cini, Verdi, and Mussorgsky, Menotti_ uses 
largely traditional harmonies, resorting at 
times to dissonance and Boy Dr 
heighten dramatic efiectraae ; 


excessive bleeding during 


7 


7 


Menotti wrote his first opera, The Death of 
Pierrot, at age 11. He studied at the Milan 
Conservatory and in 1927 emigrated to the 
U.S., where he continued his studies at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia (1927- 
33). He retained his Italian citizenship. 


Menotti 
By courtesy af RCA Records 


His opera Amelia Goes to the Ball was pro- 
duced in Philadelphia in 1937 with great suc- 
cess. One of two operas for which Menotti 
wrote the libretto first in Italian, rather than 
in English, it is a witty satire on society man- 
ners and morals. It was followed by a radio 
opera, The Old Maid and the Thief (1939), and 
The Island God, produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York in 1942. These works 
were less successful, and Menotti turned to 
writing chamber operas—requiring fewer 
singers and smaller orchestras—on. melo- 
dramatic subjects. His first opera of this type, 
The Medium (1946), was a tragedy about a 
medium who becomes a victim of her own 
fraudulent voices, It was followed by a one- 
act comic opera, The Telephone (1946). In 
1947 the two operas were paired in an un- 
precedented Broadway run. In 1951 The 
Medium was made into a motion picture. 

In 1950 his opera The Consul, which won a 
Pulitzer Prize, was produced on Broadway. 
Like all of his operas, it is a work of great the- 
atrical effectiveness. Set in an unnamed coun- 
try under totalitarian rule, it deals with the 
vain efforts of a woman to gain an exit visa to 
join her husband, an enemy of the state. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (1951), the first 
opera composed specifically for television, is 
the story of a lame shepherd boy who gives 
his crutch to the Three Wise Men as a gift for 
the Christ Child. With The Saint of Bleecker 
Street (1954) Menotti won a second Pulitzer 
Prize. In 1958 he wrote the libretto for Samuel 
Barber’s opera Vanessa. His “madrigal fable”’ 
The Unicorn, the Gorgon, and the Manticore, 
for chorus, instruments, and dancers, was pro- 
duced in 1956. His grand opera Maria Golovin 
(1958) was less successful than his earlier trag- 
ic operas. In 1963 he produced a cantata, 
Death of the Bishop of Brindisi; a television 
opera, Labyrinth, which utilizes special cam- 
era effects; and a comic opera, The Last Sav- 
age, for which he wrote the libretto in Italian 
and had it translated. His instrumental works 
include the symphonic poem “Apocalypse” 
(1951) and concertos for piano and for violin. 
In 1958 Menotti established the Festival of 
Two Worlds, for opera, music, and drama, in 
Spoleto, Italy. His two-act, anti-war opera 
Tamu-Tamu (1973) is sung in English and In- 
donesian; it was commissioned by the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 

-harmony obscured by chromaticism 8:651f 
-musical plays as popular success 12:667e 
-opera performance 13:593a 


Menou, ‘Abd Allah (1750-1810), French 
officer in the French Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic Wars; known as Jacques Francois de 
Menou before his conversion to Islam. 
Neri invasion by British and 
ttomans 6:493c_ 


Ménoua, département, East Cameroon, 
-area and population table 3:698 a9 


menpo, Japanese war mask. 
-psychological effect of armour 
decoration 2:30g 


Mensa, a southern constellation. 
‘constellation table 2:226 


Mensa International, organization of per- 
sons scoring higher in recognized intelligence 
tests than 98 percent of people in general, was 
formed in 1946. In the early 1970s it had 
18,000 members. 


Mensching, Gustav (1901- _), German his- 
torian of religions. 
-sacred experiences and its forms 16:123c 


Menschliches, Allzumenschliches (1878; 
“Human, All-Too-Human’’), philosophical 
tract by Friedrich Nietzche. 

-Wagner’s reception of the work 13:78a 


Men Shen, in Chinese mythology, the two 
door gods whose separate martial images are 
posted on the two halves of the double front 
door of private homes to guarantee protection 
from evil spirits. They are said to have pro- 
tected their emperor during life and, by im- 
plication, perform a like service for their dev- 
otees. 


Men Shen, Chinese painting on paper; in the Musée 
Guimet, Paris 


Giraudon 


One tradition reports that two T’ang dynasty 
generals stood guard at the imperial gates 
during a serious illness of T’ai Tsung (reigned, 
AD 627-649), who was grievously troubled by 
evil spirits. Their presence was so effective 
that the emperor ordered their pictures to be 
posted permanently on the gates—with salu- 
tary effects. At a later date another Men Shen 
was added and given custody of the rear door. 
The custom of having Men Shen standing 
guard at one’s door quickly spread through- 
out China. During the New Year celebration 
the images are refurbished in brilliant colours, 
-deification and protective role 4:414b 


Mensheviks, Russian MENSHEVIKI (Those of 


the Minority), non-Leninist wing of | the 


Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party, 
which evolved into a separate organization. It 
originated when a dispute over party member- 
ship requirements arose at the 1903 congress 
of the Social Democratic Party. One group, 
led by L. Martov, opposed Lenin’s plan for a 
party restricted to professional revolutionaries 


793 mens rea 


and called for a mass party modelled after 
western European social-democratic parties. 
When Lenin’s followers obtained a tempo- 
rary majority on the central committee and on 
the editorial board of the newspaper Jskra, 
they appropriated for themselves the name 
Bolshevik (Majority); Martov and his follow- 
ers became the Mensheviks. After the 1903 
congress the differences between the two fac- 
tions grew. In addition to disapproving Le- 
nin’s emphasis on the dictatorial role of a 
highly centralized party, the Mensheviks, in- 
terpreting Marx in a strict fashion, maintained 
that the proletariat could not (nor should it) 
dominate a bourgeois revolution; therefore, 
unlike the Bolsheviks, they were willing to 
work with the bourgeois left to establish a lib- 
eral, capitalist regime, which they considered 
to be a necessary precursor to a Socialist so- 
ciety. They played active roles in the 1905 
revolution, particularly in the St. Petersburg 
soviet, but afterward participated in the 
Dumas (parliaments), believing their success 
to be a step toward the creation of a demo- 
cratic government. In 1912 the Social Demo- 
cratic Party was definitively split by Lenin; in 
1914 the Mensheviks themselves became di- 
vided in their attitudes toward World War I. 
Although they assumed leading roles in the 
soviets and provisional governments, created 
after the February Revolution (1917), and 
formally set up their own party in August, 
they were not sufficiently united to maintain a 
dominant position in the political. develop- 
ments of 1917. After the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion (October), they attempted to form a legal 
opposition but in 1922 were permanently sup- 
pressed; many Mensheviks went into exile, 
-Bolshevik government opposition 16:68g 

passim to 71b 
-Bolshevik ideology differentiation 16:65a 
‘revolutionary theory and Provisional 

Government support 10:793f passim 

to 795h 
‘Russian Marxist—socialist 

factionalism 16:969d 
‘Russian party ideology lead by 

Martov 11:558a 
-Trotsky’s leadership and program 18:717g 


Menshikoy, Aleksandr Denilovich, 
Prince (c. 1670-1729), Russian statesman. 
-Catherine I regency policies 16:52f 


Menshikov, Aleksandr Sergeyevich, 
Prince (b. September 1787—d. May 12 
[April 30, old style], 1869, St. Petersburg, now 
Leningrad), commander of the Russian forces 
in the first half of the Crimean War. He began 
his army career in 1809 and achieved the rank 
of major general in 1816. In 1853, during the 
conflict over the protection of Christians’ 
privileges at the holy places in Palestine, Men- 
shikov was sent on a special mission to Istan- 
bul; his insistence that the Russian govern- 
ment be recognized as the protector of the Ot- 
toman Empire’s Orthodox subjects led to the 
breakdown of negotiations between Russia 
and Turkey and to the beginning of the Cni- 
mean War (1854-56). Subsequently appointed 
supreme commander of the Russian land and 
sea forces in the Crimea, he was defeated: by 
the British and French in the Battle of the 
Alma on Sept. 20, 1854. His attempt to relieve 
Sevastopol failed when he suffered severe 
losses at the Battle of Inkerman on November 
5. Relieved of his command in March, 1855, 
he was later appointed military governor gen- 
eral of Kronstadt. 

-Leningrad’s stone building 

construction 10:799c 


mens rea, in Anglo-American law, criminal 
intent or evil mind. In general, the definition 
of a criminal offense involves not only an act 
or omission and its consequences but also the 
accompanying mental state of the actor, All 
criminal systems require an element of crimi- 
nal intent for most crimes. Only Anglo-Ameri- 
can systems, however, employ the term mens 


menstruation 794 


rea. Countries such as France and Japan sim- 
ply specify that there must be a criminal intent 
unless a specific statute directs otherwise. 

Despite the evident importance of proper 
definition of the mental element, criminal stat- 
utes are frequently silent on what sort of mens 
rea, if any, must be shown. In other instances, 
a wide variety of terms are employed without 
any clear indication of how they are to be in- 
terpreted. The tentative draft of the American 
Law Institute’s Model Penal Code reduces the 
mens rea terms to four: the criminal must act 
“purposely,” meaning that he must have an 
actual, consciously formed intent to achieve 
the criminal consequence; ‘knowingly,’ 
meaning a conscious awareness that his con- 
duct will produce the consequence; “‘reckless- 
ly,” meaning conscious disregard of the fact 
that his conduct is creating an unreasonable 
peril; and “negligently,” meaning inadvert- 
ance to peril that would have been apparent 
to a reasonable man. 

In modern times a considerable body of pe- 
nal offenses have been created in all countries 
in which no intent or other mental state need 
be shown. Absence of mens rea has always 
characterized a few offenses such as statutory 
rape, in which knowledge that the girl is be- 
low the age of consent is not necessary for lia- 
bility, and bigamy, which often may be com- 
mitted even though the parties believe in com- 
plete good faith that they are free to marry. 
Mens rea need not be shown in a number of 
statutes regulating economic or other ac- 
tivities, commonly termed public-welfare 
offenses, carrying minor penalties. 

The justification for the elimination of proof 
of criminal intent in such cases is ordinarily 
made on the grounds of expediency. It is as- 
serted that to require proof of intent or even 
recklessness would render some of these 
regulatory statutes largely ineffective or unen- 
forceable. Laws regulating tobacco, alcohol, 
dangerous drugs, automobile traffic, and fire- 
arms would be useless if anyone who violated 
them could plead ignorance of the law. Aus- 
tralia now allows a defendent to defeat a 
charge against him by a showing that he was 
not negligent in failing to observe the law. 
Supporters of this position argue that little is 
sacrificed in the way of effectiveness. 

Another consideration in dispensing with a 
mens rea requirement is ignorance or mistake. 
It is commonly said that ignorance of fact ex- 
cuses from liability, whereas ignorance of law 
does not. Although this simple formula holds 
true in wide areas of the criminal law, there 
are important exceptions, especially in the 
area of absolute liability offenses. In such 
cases mistake of law is increasingly being al- 
lowed as a defense, especially under statutes 
that impose harsh penalties. 

Finally, all criminal systems make provision 
for certain types of diminished responsibility 
such as intoxication, infancy, or insanity. All 
countries specify a particular age at which a 
youth may be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts. Intoxication is commonly 
held not to be a defense to a crime except in- 
sofar as it negatives the existence of a particu- 
lar mental state. Thus, in Anglo-American 
law one who commits murder while intoxicat- 
ed is convicted of manslaughter rather than 
murder if it is found that he was incapable of 
entertaining the “malice aforethought” requi- 
site to a finding of murder. 

‘criminal guilt and liability 5:277c 
-derivation and guilt comprehension 15:282e 


menstruation 11:907, the periodic discharge 
from the vagina of blood, secretions, and 
disintegrating mucous. membrane that had 
lined the uterus. Menstruation takes place if 
the ovum or egg released by the ovary has not 
been fertilized. 

The text article explains the biological signifi- 
cance of human menstruation by reference to 
the reproductive function in other mammals, 


describes the menstrual cycle and the hor- 
mones that regulate it, and considers several 
menstrual disorders. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘anemia causation 2:1137b 
-breast feeding effect 10:584b 
‘corpus luteum formation 8:1083h 
-dietary iron replacement requirement 13:418d 
-disorder cause and incidence 15:699c 
-endocrine system disorders 6:833b 
‘functional disorders in adolescents 4:227e 
mammalian reproductive cycles 11:403b 
-Mashriq restrictions and customs 11:576e 
-menarche age statistics 19:1091d 
-menarche in temperate climates 8:1145b 
-monastic ritual inferiority of women 12:340b 
“oogenesis and follicle development 6:742c 
‘ovarian hormonal effects 6:803e 
-periods set by lunar cycle 14:70h 
-pollution beliefs and social life 15:300a 
‘reproductive system development in 

puberty 5:655g 
‘rhythm method of birth control 2:1067e 
‘sexual behaviour factors 16:597e 
-smell sensitivity enhancement 16:554g 
‘Southeast American Indian 

restrictions 17:220f 
-structural and functional changes 15:694h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
amenorrhea; dysmenorrhea; oligomenorrhea 


mensural notation, European system of 
musical notation from c. 1260 to 1600. It 
evolved as a method to notate complex 
rhythms impossible to show under previous 
notation (neumes) and reached its classical de- 
velopment after 1450. The composer Philippe 
de Vitry described its main innovations in his 
highly influential treatise Ars nova (“New 
Art”), written about 1320. 

Mensural notation assumed one basic tem- 
po, about the rate of the human pulse. The 
basic divisions of time were modus, division of 
the longa (™) into two or three breves(@); 
tempus, division of the breve into two or three 
semibreves (#); and prolatio, division of the 
semibreve into two or three minima(}). Time 
signatures (g.v.) showed tempus and prolatio. 
Coloration, or the use of red or, later, white 
void notes (such as 09,  )indicated spe- 
cific changes in note value; e.g., three col- 
oured notes equalling two normal notes. After 
about 1420 white void notes became the 
norm, black the coloration. Additional signs 
clarified more complex modifications of note 
value. In the late 16th century mensural nota- 
tion gave way to the modern system. 
-medieval codification of music theory 12:734f 


mensuration, the application of geometry to 
the computation of lengths, areas, or volumes 
from given dimensions or angles. 


mental act, conscious act of awareness of an 
object. 
-Phenomenology methods and results 14:21le 


mental age, intelligence test score, expressed 
as the chronological age for which a given ley- 
el of performance is average or typical. It was 
first defined by the French psychologist Alfred 
Binet, who introduced the intelligence test in 
1905. Because the variation in scores for dif- 
ferent age groups taking graded tests increases 
roughly in proportion to the increase in age, 
mental ages cannot be used accurately to 
compare the basic ability of children of differ- 
ent chronological ages. See also intelligence 
quotient. : 

‘intelligence test scoring methods 11:738h 


mental anguish, in law, mental suffering as a 
consequence of excessive stimulation of pain- 
ful emotions. 

tort law 18:526h 


mental foramen, opening on each of the 
lower jawbones through which pass the.artery 
and nerve that supply the chin. 

-skeletal structure of face 16:815g 


mental health and hygiene 11;910, are in 
close relation, the first being regarded as a 


condition of the individual, relative to his 
capacities and to his social-environmental 
context, while the other includes all measures 
taken to promote and to preserve this condi- 
tion. The text article summarizes the history 
of attitudes toward emotionally or socially 
maladjusted people. The origins of the mod- 
ern mental-health movement are noted, along 
with the development of appropriate organi- 
zations and laws. Particular attention is given 
to the mental-health problems of children. 
Comparisons are made of child-care practices 
throughout the world. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-conservation concepts and attitudes 5:40a 
-hobbies as tension-relieving 

mechanisms 8:980g 
‘homeostatic balance theory 8:1016h 
-industrial safety engineering 16:137h 
-nursing’s role in rehabilitation 13:397c 
‘psychiatric treatment concepts 15:142c 
‘psychoneurotic reactions and 

disorders 15:166h 
-psychoses types and treatment 15:173e 
‘public health services development 15:209b 
‘social services and the mentally ill 16:931g 
suicide prevention measures 17:781f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
delusion; depression; guidance; mania; 
multiple personality; personality disorder; 
psychosomatic disorder 


mental nerve, nerve supplying the skin of the 
lower lip and chin. 
‘anatomic relationships and functions 12:1019c 


mental retardation, any of several condi- 
tions characterized by subnormal intellectual 
functioning and impaired adaptive behaviour 
that seem to originate during the individual’s 
developmental years. A standardized intelli- 
gence test is a common method of identifica- 
tion, a tested intelligence quotient of 70 being 
the usual upper borderline for those needing 
special care and training. Most mild cases 
seem to be associated with inadequate oppor- 
tunity to learn because of poverty, isolation, 
or cultural deprivation in early life. Severe 
and many moderate cases exhibit pathological 
nerve conditions and sometimes other physio- 
logical abnormalities. Some authorities put 
those whose abnormal performance has an 
organic cause in a separate category (mental 
defective or mentally deficient). 

Care and treatment of the retarded in the 
past was mainly custodial. More recently, 
however, efforts have been directed toward 
improved medical treatment of organic condi- 
tions, parent education, special schooling, vo- 
cational training, and sheltered workshops. 
Many retarded persons have proved capable 
of becoming relatively independent and pro- 
ductive members of society, although in most 
cases specialized training and continuing guid- 
ance services are necessary to aid adjustment. 
Major ref. 9:673d 
‘brain damage from protein 

deprivation 13:412e 

‘childhood incidence data 4:224h 
‘critical period of early infant care 2:811h 
-educable and trainable persons 6:43le 
‘family conflicts over handicapped child 7:162f 
‘hereditary disease consequence 7:1000e 
-hereditary metabolic disturbances 11:1052h 
-language training and rehabilitation 17:490b 
‘neural signs of metabolic diseases 12:1044d 


Mentawai (mentAwe!) Islands, a group of 
about 70 islands, Sumatera Barat (West 
~Sumatra) province, (daerah tingkat I), In- 
donesia, off the west coast of Sumatra in the 
Indian ocean. The major islands are Siberut, 
Sipura, Pagai Utara (North Pagai), and Pagai 
Selatan (South Pagai), the last two also 
known as the Nassau Islands. The principal 
town is Muarasiberut, on Siberut. The sest 
coasts are steep and rocky, and coral reefs 
and heavy surf make approach dangerous. 
Elevations are below 1,500 ft (450 m), and 
earthquakes are frequent, Most of the islands 


are covered with forest. ory Bang 1 


x 
q 


Racially the inhabitants seem to belong to 
the early (Proto-) Malays. Most are still ani- 
mists and distrustful of Christian missionary 
activity. Social organization is usually subdi- 
vided into endogamous clan groups in which 
authority and inheritance are patrilineal. The 
villages are irregular groupings of small 
houses on stilts, usually along river banks, 
with occasional long houses. Tuber crops, 
chiefly taro and yams, are grown in temporary 
clearings. Flour from sago palms is also im- 
portant. Pigs are kept but no large livestock. 
Hunting with bow and poisoned arrows, gath- 
ering of forest products, and fishing supple- 
ment agriculture. Coconuts are grown, and 
copra is the chief export. There are few roads. 
Latest pop. est. 23,649. 
2°00' S, 99°30’ E 
-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Menteith, district in the southwestern part of 


the county of Perth, Scotland, roughly com- 
prising the Perth Basin of the Firth, west of 
the Ochil Hills. The village of Port of Men- 
teith is a small holiday resort on the northern 
shore of Lake of Menteith, 4 mi (64 km) east 
of Aberfoyle. On the Island of Inchmahome 
in the lake are the ruins of a 13th-century 
Augustinian priory. During her childhood 
Many Queen of Scots, lived for a time on the 
island. 


Mentelin, Johann (d. 1478), first printer of 
Strasbourg, Germany. 
-early editions of the Bible 15:224f 


Mentese, a Turkmen dynasty (c. 1290-1425) 
and the principality it ruled in the Mugla- 
Milas region of southwestern Anatolia. 

Founded by Mentese, called “Prince of the 
Shores” by Byzantine historians, the princi- 
pality extended along the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean coasts, and its fleet engaged in 
trade and piracy. After repulsing a Byzantine 
attack in 1296, Mentese’s son Mesud occupied 
part of the island of Rhodes in 1300. Mentese 
Ibrahim was compelled to allow the Vene- 
tians terms in 1355 to establish a trading colo- 
ny at Balat (Miletus). 

Divided into two major branches, with their 
respective centres at Balat and Becin (Pecin) c. 
1360, the principality came under Ottoman 
rule in 1390-91. Its independence was restored 
by the Central Asian ruler Timur in 1402 but 
was permanently annexed by the Ottomans in 
1425. 


Mentewab, 18th-century Ethiopian empress; 
widow of the emperor Bagaffa and regent 
during the minorities of many of her children 
and grandchildren. 

:political and cultural achievement 6:1009h 


Mentha, the mint genus, 25 species of aro- 
matic herbs native in temperate Eurasia, 
North America, southern Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. It belongs to the family Lamiaceae, or- 
der Lamiales, though the flowers are not typi- 


Wild mint (Mentha “a pee 
GE. Hyde—€B Inc. 


Monte-Carlo by road, 


cal of members of that family, having four 
rather than five united petals. The blue to lay- 
ender or white blooms are in whorls along the 
stem. Spearmint (M. spicata), which grows to 
about 90 centimetres (3 feet) high, with open 
spikes of pink or lilac flowers and stalkless 
leaves, has the characteristic mint fragrance. 
Peppermint (M. piperita) has a heavier scent, 
stalked leaves, and reddish lilac flowers in 
denser spikes. Peppermint may be a hybrid 
between spearmint.and water mint (M. aquati- 
ca), with hairy stems, broadly oval, scented 
leaves, and a globed head of lavender flowers. 


Pleasure boat harbour, Menton, Fr. 
Shostal 


Pennyroyal (M. pulegium) is a low plant with 
small, oval, scented leaves and bluish lilac 
flowers. All four species, native to Eurasia 
and naturalized in North America, are com- 
mon in moist meadows. Wild mint (M. arven- 
sis), native in North America and Eurasia, 
reaches one metre (over three feet). See also 
mint. 


menthol, or PEPPERMINT CAMPHOR, a crystal- 
line organic compound with a strong, minty, 
cooling odour and taste obtained for centuries 
from the oil of the Japanese mint; it is used in 
cigarettes, cosmetics, and flavourings. It be- 
longs to the terpenoid alcohol family, the em- 
pirical formula being CioH200. 

The most common of the eight known iso- 
mers (identical formula but different struc- 
tures) of menthol is the levorotatory form 
(i.e., a compound that rotates the plane of po- 
larized light to the left) /-menthol, present in 
mint oil; smaller amounts are produced from 
citronellal. Racemic menthol, i.e., a mixture 
of equal amounts of /-menthol and d-menthol, 
the latter being the isomer that rotates the 
plane of polarized light to the right, is manu- 
factured from synthetic thymol or from 3- 
menthene, which may be produced from sev- 
eral monoterpene hydrocarbons. These pro- 
cesses yield racemic menthol along with the 
individual isomers, and efficient purification is 
needed to isolate high-grade menthol. The 
racemic form is not equivalent to the natural 
product, because the cooling effect is peculiar 
to the levo isomer. 

The boiling point of d-menthol is 212° C 
(414° P), the melting point between 41° C and 
43° C (106° and 109° FP), It is slightly soluble 
in water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
other organic solvents. 

-geometric isomeric properties 9:1040c 

-isoprenoid structural considerations 9:1044g 


Meu Francois de (1900- ), French 
judge 
-Nirnberg trial Eafe 19:555g 


Menton, Italian MENTONE, French Mediter- 
ranean town, Alpes-Maritimes département. 
Situated near the Italian border 17 mi (28 km) 
northeast of Nice and 6 mi northeast of 
it is reputedly the 
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warmest winter resort on the French Riviera 
(Céte d’Azur); it is also a popular summer re- 
sort. Lying below a rocky amphitheatre in a 
wide crescent-shaped bay, divided by a spur 
and bounded to the southwest by Cap (cape) 
Martin, it has the tourists’ quarter with tropi- 
cal gardens, luxurious hotels, wide prome- 
nades and the municipal casino along the 
shore. An artificial sand beach lies between 
the old harbour and the yachting harbour in 


Garavan Bay, less than 1 mi from the Italian 
frontier. The narrow, vaulted streets of the 
old 17th-century town are cramped together 
on a narrow promontory above Garavan Bay. 
The town, which belonged to the counts of 
Ventimiglia, a noble Genoese family, was pur- 
chased in the 14th century by the Grimaldis, 
lords of Monaco. In 1860, Menton was pur- 
chased by France. Latest census 23,401. 
43°47’ N, 7°30’ E 

-map, France 7:584 

Mentor, in Greek legend, an old Ithacan and 
the friend of the Greek hero Odysseus, who 
made him guardian of his household. In the 
Télémaque of Francois Fénelon (1651-1715), 
he plays a prominent part in giving Odysseus’ 
son, the hero Telemachus, good advice; hence 
the ‘modern adoption of the name for sage ad- 
viser. 


Mentor, city, Lake County, northeastern 
Ohio, U.S., near Lake Erie. Mentor Town- 
ship, organized in 1815, was named for Hiram 
Mentor, an early settler. Mentor Village was 
separately incorporated in 1855. After World 
War II the area experienced rapid population 
and industrial growth, and in 1962 the town- 
ship and village were consolidated. The com- 
munity achieved city status in 1963. Pres. 
James Garfield bought a farm there in 1876, 
and his home, Lawnfield, has been preserved 
as a memorial museum depicting Western Re- 
serve progress. There are many garden nur- 
series in the vicinity. Pop. (1950) 2,383; (1980) 
42,065. 

41°40’ N, 81°20’ W 

-botanical garden table 3:64 
Mentuhotep II, also known as NEBHAPETRE 
(ruled 2060-10 sc), king of Egypt’s 11th 
dynasty who, starting as ruler of southern- 
most Egypt in c. 2060, reunified the country 
by defeating his rivals, and ushered in the peri- 
od known as the Middle Kingdom, 

At his accession, Mentuhotep, then called 
Sankhibtawy (He Who Causes the Heart of 
the Two Lands to Live), controlled Upper 
Egypt from Aswan to This, an ancient city 
about 90 miles north of Thebes, his capital. 
He inherited a realm that had already spent 
some 60 years in intermittent warfare with the 
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Heracleopolitan kingdom, which ruled Mid- 
dle and Lower Egypt, as each state sought to 
control the whole country. 

In the 14th year of his reign, Mentuhotep 
launched a drive against Heracleopolis. Noth- 
ing is known of the course of the war, but the 
Thebans were aided by a change of rulers in 
the enemy capital, and, by 2039 at the latest, 
Mentuhotep had captured Heracleopolis and 
reunited Egypt. In subsequent years, fighting 
continued in the north and against the Bedou- 
in, who habitually raided the Delta, and 
northern Nubia was annexed later in the reign. 
To consolidate the unification, Mentuhotep 
received the submission of Middle Egypt’s lo- 
cal governors, most of whom he left in office, 
thereby establishing the feudal character of 
the early Middle Kingdom. Thebes became 
the national capital, and Mentuhotep’s loyal 
supporters received the key government 
posts; he also accepted partisans of the de- 
feated Heracleopolitans who demonstrated 
loyalty to the new order. 

Reunification was followed by great expan- 
sion in trade and building. Mentuhotep built 
temples with reliefs of his victories at numer- 
ous Upper Egyptian sites, but little survives 
from them. At Thebes he built a magnificent 
temple and tomb complex. The hills around 
the monument were honeycombed with the 
tombs of his officials and soldiers who per- 
ished in the wars. He died c. 2010, leaving a 
reunited and prosperous kingdom to his 
successor, Sankhkare Mentuhotep III. Tradi- 
tion accorded Mentuhotep II an honoured 
place with Egypt’s other unifiers, the founders 
of the Ist and 18th dynasties. 

-Middle Kingdom reunification 

benefits 6:469a 


Mentuhotep III, also known as SANKHKARE 
MENTUHOTEP Ill, 8th king of the 11th dynasty 
of Egypt. 
-Wadi Hammamat route to 

Punt 6:469d 


Menuhin, Yehudi (b. April 22, 1916, New 
York City), one of the leading violin virtuosos 


" 


By courtesy of Columbia Artists Management Inc 


Menuhin 


of the 20th century. He grew up in San Fran- 
cisco, where he studied violin from age four 
and where his performance of Felix Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto at age seven caused a 
sensation. He studied in Paris under the vio- 
linist and composer Georges Enesco, who 
deeply influenced his playing style and who re- 
mained a lifelong friend. As a teenager he 
toured widely, winning admiration both for 
his technical proficiency and for his musical 
interpretation. In 1936 he retired from per- 
forming for 18 months of study and then 
resumed concert activity. He moved to Lon- 
don in 1959 and in 1963 opened the Yehudi 
Menuhin School for musically gifted children 
at Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey. 

Menuhin is noted for introducing into his 
concerts rarely performed and new music; 
works he commissioned include Béla Bartok’s 
Sonata for Solo Violin. He has presided over 
the annual music festivals at Gstaad, Switz. 
(1957), and at Bath, Eng. (1959-68). In 1966 


at Bath and in 1967 at the United Nations, he 
performed duets with the Indian sitarist and 
composer Ravi Shankar, who composed the 
solo piece Prabhati for him. His publications 
include a collection of essays, Theme and 
Variations (1972); works for instruction, Vio- 
lin: Six Lessons (1972) and Violin and Viola 
(1976; with W. Primrose and D, Stevens); and 
an autobiography, Unfinished Journey (1977). 
-East and West music interaction 12:669d 
‘Indian music’s introduction to the 
West 17:158b 


Menuis (Egyptian religion): see Mnevis. 


menuisier, a craftsman who, within the fairly 
rigid guild system of pre-Revolutionary 
France, was mainly responsible for the con- 
struction of the framework of a piece of furni- 
ture. The nearest English equivalent would 
probably be “master joiner.” 


Menuisiers-Ebénistes, Corporation des, 
an 18th-century French craft guild concerned 
with woodworking, the menuisier doing prin- 
cipally the work of the carpenter and joiner 
and the ébéniste (q.v.) applying the veneered 
finish. 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert, the minister of Louis 
XIV, took the guild system from its medieval 
background and shaped it into an effective la- 
bour-control organization, inculcating a sense 
of professional pride among its members and 
encouraging a high degree of specialization. It 
was this attitude that produced the dynasties 
of superb craftsmen who made French furni- 
ture of the 18th century one of the glories of 
Western culture. Although it was the menui- 
sier who conceived and signed a piece of furni- 
ture, the end result was in fact brought about 
by a collective effort of various other crafts- 
men. As the art of veneering developed in the 
late 17th century, a new category began to ap- 
pear, the menuisiers en ébéne, who later came 
to be known as ébénistes; and in 1743 the 
guild of menuisiers was reformed as the Cor- 
poration des Menuisiers-Ebénistes. Although 
the guilds were dissolved in 1791, their influ- 
ence persisted into the 19th century. 


Menuo (god): see Méness. 

Menura: see lyrebird. 

Menyanthaceae, family of aquatic or marsh 
herbs of the order Gentianales. 

‘classification and general features 7:1020d 
Menzel, Adolf (Friedrich Erdmann) von 
(b. Dec. 8, 1815, Breslau, Ger., now Wroclaw, 


Pol.—d. Feb. 9, 1905, Berlin), painter and 
printmaker, best known in his own day as 


“The Artist's Sister in the Sitting Room,” oil on 
paper by Adolf von Menzel, 1847; in the Neue 
Pinakothek, Munich 


By courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich 


a brilliant historical painter. His patriotic 
works satisfied the public’s taste for propa- 
gandistic art engendered by Prussia’s continu- 
al expansion throughout the 19th century. In 
the 20th century he was chiefly esteemed for 
his sensitive treatment of light and the original 
compositions of his small genre pictures. In 
1832 he took charge of his dead father’s litho- 
graphic workshop and, self-taught, illustrated 
histories of Prussia, especially those dealing 
with the reign of "Frederick II the Great. 
These were followed by illustrations for simi- 
lar publications, such as a lavish edition of 
Frederick’s works with 200 plates (1844-49), 
In painting Menzel was soon famous for his 
glittering re-creations of such scenes as Fred- 
erick’s concerts at his palace, Sanssouci, and 
“The Ball Supper” (1878; Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin), showing the court of King Wilhelm 
I vigorously refreshing itself. In later times he 
was most admired for small paintings and 
drawings dating from about 1840 onward. 
These interior, street, and landscape scenes 
show an unorthodoxy of vision and a refined 
feeling for the effects of light; such works as 
“Room with a Balcony” (1845; Staatliche 
Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin) and 
“The Artist’s Sister in the Sitting Room” 
(1847; Neue Pinakothek, Munich) presage lat- 
er developments of the Impressionist move- 
ment in France. Subjects are viewed from high 
or low angles, and there are departures from 
conventions of grouping and framing, as well 
as innovative excursions into industrial sub- 
jects, as in “Rolling Mill’ (1875; Staatliche 
Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin). 


Menzel, Wolfgang (b. June 21, 1798, Wal- 
denburg, Ger., now Watbrzych, Pol.— 
April 23, 1873, Stuttgart, now in West Ger- 
many), literary critic and historian who con- 
tributed much to the intellectual life of his 
time. Menzel studied at Breslau, Jena, and 
Bonn, but his liberal ideas forced him to take 
refuge in Switzerland from 1820 to 1824. He 
finally settled in Stuttgart, where he edited 
(1825-48) the journal Literaturblatt owned by 
the Cotta family and subsequently (1852-69) 
a literary periodical of his own. He was a 
member of the Wiirttemburg diet. He pub- 
lished some poetry, but most of his work was 
literary history and polemic. As a nationalist 
and a Romantic, he bitterly opposed the influ- 
ence of Goethe and disagreed with the Young 
Germany movement. 


Menzel Bourguiba, Arabic MANZIL BU 
RUQAYBAH, formerly FERRYVILLE, town in Bi- 
zerte wildyat (governorate), northern Tunisia, 
on the southwestern shore of Lake Bizerte. 
The town, which owes its origin and develop- 
ment to the adjacent naval base and dockyard 
at Sidi Abdallah, was named for Tunisia’s first 
president, Habib Bourguiba. Although its 
prosperity declined considerably after the 
French evacuation of naval installations in 
1963, the town and its economy were greatly 
rejuvenated by the establishment of an iron 
and steel complex and an automobile assem- 
bly plant. Roads and a railway link Menzel 
Bourguiba with Bizerte (Banzart), 10 mi (16 
km) northeast. Foes (1975) 42,111. 

37°10’ N, 9°48’ E 

‘economic development importance 18:748b 
‘map, Tunisia 18:746 


Menzies, Sir Robert Gordon (b. Dec. 20, 
1894, Jeparit, Victoria—d, May 15, 1978, 
Melbourne), statesman who, as prime minis- 
ter of Australia (1939-41, 1949-66), strength- 
ened military ties with the U.S. and fostered 
industrial growth and immigration from 
Europe. 

Menzies gave up a highly successful law 
practice in Victoria to serve in the state legis- 
lature (1929-34), He entered the federal par- 
liament in 1934, serving as attorney general 
(1934-39) under Joseph Lyons; and in 1939, 
as leader of the United Australia Party, he 
became prime minister, Pressure from the La- 
bor Party, however, forced his resignation in 
1941, after he had initiated Australia’s mobili- 


| 


zation for World War II. Organizing the Lib- 
eral Party in 1944, he regained control of the 
government in 1949, campaigning in opposi- 
tion to the Socialist policies of the Labor 
Party. 


Menzies 


By courtesy of the Australian News and Information 
Bureau 


Menzies. presided over rapid industrial 
growth during the 1950s, sponsoring develop- 
ment of natural resources and transportation 
and encouraging foreign investment. He had a 
traditional concept of the British Common- 
wealth and gave controversial support to Brit- 
ain’s intervention in the Suez crisis of 1956 
and in the Malaysia-Indonesia confrontation 
of the early 1960s. His strong belief in the 
U.S. as the bulwark of Australian security led 
to the alliance (1951) of Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the U.S. (ANzus) and to Australia’s 
joining the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) in 1954. His anti-Communism 
was expressed in an unsuccessful attempt to 
dissolve the Australian Communist Party in 
1951 and in his joining the U.S. in supporting 
the South Vietnamese war effort. After the 
longest continuous ministry in Australian his- 
tory, Menzies retired in 1966. 

- Australian postwar political leadership 2:423c 


Meo (people): see Miao. 


Meoma ventricosa; species of the phylum 
Echinodermata. 
structural characteristics illus. 6:178 


Meos, inhabitants of the area in India known 
as Mewat, an ill-defined region south of Delhi 
that includes parts of the districts of Mathura 
and Gurgaon, part of the former Bharatpur 
state, and most of the former Alwar state in 
Rajasthan. A group in Rohilkhand dates from 
a famine migration in 1761-62. 

The Meos consist of a group of tribes, both 
Hindu and Muslim, of uncertain origin. The 
Hindus claim Rajput descent, which others 
dispute; their origin probably dates from the 
social confusion caused by the Hun and relat- 
ed invasions in the S5th-7th centuries. The 
Muslims call themselves Mewatis and proba- 
bly date from the stresses caused by the Mus- 
lim Turkish invasion from the 10th century 
onward. The Mewatis have retained many 
Hindu customs, such as exogamy (marriage 
outside of a specific group, as required by cus- 
tom or law). 

Historically, the Meos have had a record of 
turbulence and a propensity for plunder, be- 
ing in collision with both Rajput rajas and 
Delhi sultans. Controlled for a time by the 
Mughals, in the 18th century they were chal- 
lenged and eclipsed by the Jats of Bharatpur. 
Armed Meo bands made travel in the Delhi 
region hazardous until the first years of British 
rule in the early 19th century, and they were 
prominent as plunderers again during the re- 
volt of 1857. 


mepacrine (drug): see quinacrine. 


meperidine, or IsONIPECAINE, synthetic nar- 


cotic analgesic drug used orally or intramus- 
cularly as the hydrochloride, sometimes mar- 
keted under the trade name Demerol. Meperi- 


1 dine is morphine-like in its ability to alleviate 


acute and chronic pain, and it resembles atro- 
pine in its antispasmodic action. It also helps 
to relieve anxiety—for example, that which 
occurs before surgery. Continued use leads 
readily to addiction. 

The chemical formula of meperidine is 
CisH2iNOz. 

‘analgesic potency and addictiveness 5:1052g 
‘childbirth analgesia 13:1038c 


Mephistopheles, familiar spirit of Faust. It 
is probable that the name Mephistopheles 
was invented for the historical Faust, a 16th- 
century German magician and charlatan, by 
the anonymous author of the first Faustbuch 
(1587). Faust, in the tradition, is said to have 
referred to the devil once or twice as his 
Schwager (“crony” or “brother-in-law’’). A 
latecomer in the infernal hierarchy, Mephis- 
topheles never became an integral part of the 
tradition of magic and demonology that pre- 
dated him by thousands of years. He is men- 
tioned only in the magic manuals attributed to 
Faust. He belongs essentially to literature. In 
Doctor Faustus (1604), by the English drama- 
tist Christopher Marlowe, Mephistopheles 
achieves tragic grandeur as a fallen angel, torn 
between satanic pride and dark despair. In the 


“Mephistopheles Offering His Help to Faust,” 
illustration to Goethe's Faust, lithograph by Eugene 
Delacroix (1798-1863) 


The Bettman Archive 


drama Faust (Part I, 1808; Part II, 1832), by 
Goethe, he is cold-hearted, cynical, and witty 
—perhaps a more subtle but certainly a 
slighter creation. The end of Goethe’s drama 
belittles him, for Faust’s soul escapes him 
while he is making improper advances to the 
angels that have come to rescue it. 


Mephitis macroura: see skunk. 


mepivacaine, drug used as a local anesthetic. 
-local anesthetic action 1:869a 


Mepris, Le (1963), English title conTEMPT, 
French film by Jean-Luc Godard, 
-style of direction 8:221f 


meprobamate, tranquillizing drug chemical- 
ly related to the dihydric alcohol propanediol 
and used orally in medicine, primarily to treat 
neurotic conditions. Meprobamate has been 
effective for relief of insomnia, muscular 
spasms, anxiety and tension states, and der- 
matological conditions and gastrointestinal 
disturbances of emotional origin. It also has 
been used in the treatment of alcoholism and 
sometimes is helpful in treating petit mal and 
related minor epilepsies. 

A central nervous system depressant, me- 
probamate acts selectively upon the spinal 
cord and the higher centres in the brain. Its 
chemical structure is not affected by gastric 
and intestinal enzymes, and the drug is ab- 
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sorbed readily from the gastrointestinal tract 
and distributed rapidly. 

Physical dependence may be produced after 
tae of high doses. for prolonged peri- 
ods. 

Meprobamate is a white crystalline solid, 
prepared for commercial use from the related 
alcohol propanediol. It was first marketed as 
Miltown, a trade name derived from the name 
of the village, Milltown, N.J., in which the 
drug was developed. The chemical formula of 
meprobamate is CoHigN2O.. 

‘anxiety relief capacity 18:595f 
‘indications and habituation 5:1058c 
‘synthetic preparation 14:195b 
‘toxicity rating for drugs table 2 14:619 


mepyramine (drug): see pyrilamine. 


mer, among the Cheremis and Votyaks, a dis- 
trict from which people would gather periodi- 
cally to hold religious festivals and perform 
sacrifices to nature gods. The word mer is 
derived from the Russian mir, “village com- 
munity.” The people within the mer usually 
were of common origin; their customs were 
similar, and they may even have possessed 
names and ownership marks indicating clan 
relationship. The sacred groves in which the 
mer festivals were held had no separate 
fenced-in areas as did some of the other sac- 
rificial groves (see lud) and had no shrines or 
other fixed property in them. Several villages 
might gather at some ancient grove where 
their ancestors had worshipped in the past. 
Animal sacrifices were more plentiful at mers 
than at the other festivals, but mers were less 
frequent. Five or more years might lapse be- 
tween the mer festivals. 


Mer, La (1905), orchestral work by Claude 
Debussy. 
-representational capacity of music 2:45f 


Mera, Juan Leon (1832-94), Ecuadorian 
novelist. 
-Latin American novel development 13:296d 


Merabéllo, Gulf of, Greek KOLPOs MERA- 
BELLOU, deep inlet of the Aegean Sea on the 
northern coast of eastern Crete, Lasithi nomds 
(department), Greece. It separates Dhikti 
massif on the west from a range of hills on the 
east that include Mt. Thriptis and Mt. Ornon. 
The gulf, named after the village of Mirabel- 
lo, located north of the port of Ayios Nik6- 
laos, is separated on the east from the Ormos 
(bay) Sitias by an indented and blunted prom- 
ontory. Around the gulf are Olonte (Olus) and 
Lato, two ruined classical settlements; on the 
islets of Psira and Mokhlos (Konidha) as well 
as at Gournia at the head of the gulf are the 
remains of Late Minoan I (1600-1450 Bc) set- 
tlements. Gournia, excavated 1901-04 by the 
U.S. archaeologist Mrs. Boyd Hayes, is the 
only well-preserved Minoan town in Crete. 
35°14’ N, 25°47’ E 
-Gournia excavations and findings 1:118b; 
map 112 


Meramecian Series, division of sedimen- 
tary rocks in North America laid down during 
the Mississippian Period (the Mississippian 
began about 345,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 20,000,000 years); the series overlies 
rocks of the Chesterian and underlies those of 
the Osagian Series and occurs in excellent ex- 
posures in the Mississippi Valley region of the 
U.S. The Meramecian Series consists largely 
of pure and oolitic limestones, frequently of 
great economic significance as building stone. 
The Salem Limestone, known in the construc- 
tion industry as “Indiana Limestone” and per- 
haps the most familiar of the Meramecian 
limestones, has found extensive use. 

Many of the limestone formations are 
characterized by an oolitic texture, in which 
countless minute spheres of calcium carbon- 
ate were precipitated in a radial pattern about 
nuclei and were later cemented together. Oo- 


Meramec River 798 


lites, commonly called egg stones, were 
formed in clear, shallow, gently agitated ma- 
rine waters of higher-than-normal salinity. 
Calcitic shells and fragments of foraminifera, 
such as the genus Endothyra, comprise other 
Meramecian strata. 


Meramec River, southeastern U.S., a tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi. It rises in the Ozark 
Mountains near Salem in Dent County, south- 
east Missouri, and winds 207 mi (333 km) gen- 
erally north, northeast, and southeast through 
the limestone Meramec Caverns and Mera- 
mec State Park (near Sullivan); it enters the 
Mississippi River 20 mi below St. Louis. Lead 
was mined along its banks in the 1700s and 
the river was used by settlers and traders. A 
ferry, said to be the first in Missouri, was es- 
tablished near its mouth in 1776. ““Meramec”’ 
is possibly derived from an Algonkin Indian 
word meaning “catfish.” Its main tributaries 
are the Bourbeuse and Big rivers. The 
Meramecian Series of limestone rocks was 
named for the river. 

38°23’ N, 90°21’ W 

Merano, German MERAN, city, Bolzano 
(Siidtirol) province, Trentino-Alto Adige re- 
gion, northern Italy, at the foot of the central 
chain of the Alps, at the confluence of the 
Passirio and Adige rivers, northwest of Bol- 
zano city. 

First mentioned in 857, it was in that part of 
the Tirol transferred from Austria to Italy in 
1918. The city contains a Gothic parish 
church (1367-1495) and the small Castello 
Principesco (1445-80), a castle built by the 
Habsburgs. In the surrounding area are about 
30 castles, the most celebrated of which is 
Tirolo, from which the Tirol took its name. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries Merano was 
transformed from a small mountain town into 
a modern tourist and health resort. Fruit is 
grown locally, and wine and chemicals are 
produced. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 41,362. 
46°40’ N, 11°09’ E 
‘map, Italy 9:1088 
Merapi, Gunung, active volcano, central 
Java, Indonesia, just north of Jogjakarta, 
which it badly damaged in an eruption in 
1867. It rises to 9,554 ft (2,912 m). 

Tse WlOmlS ae 

‘location, height, and eruptions 9:459b 
-map, Indonesia 9:461 
‘physical profile illus. 2:166 
-volcano structures and forms 19:506c 


Merarit languages, also spelled MARARIT, 
also called Tama, Chari-Nile language group 
spoken on both sides of the Chad-Sudan bor- 
der. 


‘range of use 1:226c; map 
Merbecke, John: see Marbeck, John. 


merbromin, first of a series of antiseptics in 
which mercury was incorporated into an or- 
ganic molecule in an attempt to obtain the 
bacteriostatic (growth-inhibiting) and bacteri- 
cidal (killing) action of mercury without the 
irritant effects of mercuric chloride. Some- 
times marketed as Mercurochrome, merbro- 
min contains from 24 to 26.7 percent of mer- 
cury and occurs as iridescent green scales or 
granules, Dilute water solutions, which are 
brilliant red with a yellow-green fluorescence, 
are used to prevent infection in small cuts and 
wounds. Merbromin has been displaced some- 
what in medical practice by the more effective 
agents of the series, nitromersol (Metaphen) 
and thimerosal (Merthiolate), and by antibiot- 
ics, 

Merca, Somali MARKA, also spelled MERKA, 
town and port, Gobolka Shabeellada Hoose 
(Lower Shabelle Region), southern Somalia, 
on the Indian Ocean, about 45 mi (70 km) 
south of Mogadiscio, ‘the national capital and 
main port. The town existed by the 10th cen- 
tury, founded by Arab or Persian traders. The 


A market in Merca, Somalia 


Salmer/Plessner—Keystone 


first Somalis to settle near there arrived in the 
13th century, and in the 17th the town, its 
hinterland, and caravan routes from the in- 
terior were controlled by the Bimal, a sub- 
group of one of the four major Somali clans, 
who traded extensively in ivory, slaves, cattle, 
and hides. Offshore coral reefs make it neces- 
sary to carry goods by lighters between the 
port and oceangoing vessels, and they limit 
expansion of the port. The principal export is 
bananas. Pop. (latest est.) 17,708. 

1°47’ N, 44°52’ E 

-map, Somalia 16:1059 

Mercader, Ramon (c. 1914-78), Spanish 
Communist who, on April 20, 1940, assas- 
sinated Leon Trotsky. 

-Trotsky’s exile and death 18:720d 


Mercalli, Giuseppe (b. May 21, 1850, Mi- 
lan—d, March 19, 1914, Naples), seismologist 
who developed the Mercalli scale of earth- 
quake intensity in 1902. Although subsequent- 
ly modified, this scale is still the most general- 
ly used for a qualitative assessment of local 
earthquake intensity. 

-characteristics, use, and limitations 6:7la 


mercantile law: see business law. 


mercantilism, economic theory and practice 
common in Europe from the 16th to the 18th 
century that promoted governmental regula- 
tion of a nation’s economy for the purpose of 
augmenting state power at the expense of rival 
national powers. It was the economic counter- 
part of political absolutism. Its 17th-century 
publicists—most notably Thomas Mun and 
Sir James Steuart in England, Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert in France, and Antonio Serra in Italy 
—never, however, used the term themselves; 
it first appeared in The Wealth of Nations by 
the English economist Adam Smith. 
Mercantilism contained many interlocking 
principles. Precious metals, such as gold and 
silver, were deemed indispensable to a na- 
tion’s wealth. If a nation did not possess mines 
or have access to them, precious metals 
should be obtained by trade. It was believed 
that trade balances must be “favourable,” 
meaning an excess of exports over imports. 
Colonial possessions should serve as markets 
for exports and as suppliers of raw materials 
to the mother country. Manufacturing was 
forbidden in colonies, and all commerce be- 
tween a colony and its mother country was 
held to be a monopoly of the mother country. 
A strong nation, according to the theory, 
was to have a large population, for a large 
population would provide a supply of labour, 
a market, and soldiers. Human wants were to 
be minimized, especially for imported luxury 
goods, for they drained off precious foreign 
exchange. Sumptuary laws were to be passed 
to make sure that wants were held low. Thrift, 
saving, and even parsimony were regarded as 
virtues, for only by these means could capital 
be created. In effect, mercantilism provided 
the favourable climate for the early develop- 
ment of capitalism, with its promises of profit. 


Later, mercantilism would be severely criti- 
cized. Advocates of laissez-faire would argue 
that there was really no difference between 
domestic and foreign trade and that all trade 
was beneficial both to the trader and to the 
public. They would also maintain that the 
amount of money or treasure that a state 
needed would be automatically adjusted and 
that money, like any other commodity, could 
exist in excess. The idea that a nation could 
grow rich only at the expense of another was 
denied and it was argued that trade was in 
reality a two-way street. Laissez-faire, like 
mercantilism, would itself be challenged by 
other economic ideas. See also laissez-faire. 
British colonial trade controls 3:302e 
-Cecil’s economic policies 3:1036c 
-Colbert’s methods 7:634g 
-Continental System’s theoretical base 7:727d 
-development in 17th and 18th 

centuries 6:227b 
-economics and the virtues of free trade 6:264f 
‘European colonial exploitation 4:888c 
-Frederick the Great’s policies 7:705d 
‘French economic policy under Colbert 4:826h 
-liberalism as product of revolt 10:846g 
‘population theory and policy 14:818g 
-Spanish colonial silver mining revival 10:70le 
-subsidization policy inefficiency 17:753h 
‘trade agreements in history 5:377b 
-trade restriction’s economic effects 18:552g 


mercaptan, former name for organic sulfur 
compounds, the thiols. The word was derived 
from mercurium captans (‘‘seizing mercury’’), 
which referred to the formation of character- 
istic crystalline mercury salts by the interac- 
tion of thiols with mercuric oxide, See also 
thiol. 

bivalent sulfur organic compounds 13:708b 
-petroleum sweetening process 14:184h 


Mercara, or MADHU-KERI, capital of Coorg 
District, Karnataka state, southern India, in 
the Western Ghats, at an altitude of 3, 800 ft 
(1,160 m), on the national highway from 
Mysore city to Mangalore. In 1681 Mudda 
Raja selected the central but inaccessible site 
for the capital of the independent Hindu 
dynasty of Coorg (q.v.). A fort built in 1812 
by Linge Raja and the hilltop Onkeshwara . 
Temple overlook the quiet town. Raja’s Seat, 
a picturesque little garden, commands a pano- 
ramic view. A government college (1957) is 
affiliated with the University of Mysore. Pop. 
(1971) 19,357. 

12°26’ N, 75°45’ E 

~map, India 9;279 

Mercati, Michele (b. April 13, 1541, Tusca- 
ny—d., June 25, 1593, Rome), Italian natural- 
ist and physician, whose Metallotheca Vatica- 
na (1574) is a description of the museum of 
natural history he established in the Vatican. 
Mercati studied at the University of Pisa, 
where his interest in natural science was en- 
couraged. He was placed in charge of the 
Vatican gardens (1561) by Pope Pius V. Mer- 
cati’s enthusiasm for science and his botanical 
and mineralogical collections brought him 
widespread recognition. His writings include 
Istruzione sopra la peste (1576) and Degli obe- 
lischi di Roma (1589). 


Mercator, Gerardus 11:914 (b. March 5,’ 
1512, Rupelmonde, Flanders, now in Belgium 
—d. Dec. 2, 1594, Duisburg, now in West 
Germany), greatest cartographer of the 16th 
century, who invented the Mercator projec- 
tion for drawing the map of the world. 
Abstract of text biography. Mercator was 
educated at the University of Louvain (1530- 
32) and studied independently under Gemma 
Frisius, a leading mathematician, and Gaspar 
a Myrica, an engraver and goldsmith. A su- 
perb calligrapher and instrument-maker, Mer- 
cator also gained a reputation as a geo: rapher 
and cartographer. He was arrested in 1544 on 
a charge of heresy, but was released. He 
moved to Duisburg (1552), where he opened a 
cartographic workshop. He was appointed 
court cosmographer to the Duke of Cleve in 


1564. For his map of the world in 1569 he in- 
vented a cylindrical projection technique, later 
called the Mercator projection, of plotting the 
Earth’s parallels and meridians. He intro- 
duced the term atlas to designate a collection 
of maps. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-map protection problem solution 9:98c 

*maps using Mercator projection 11:473g 
-world chart 6:75d 


Mercator, Nicolaus (c. 1620-87), German- 
born Danish mathematician and astronomer. 
-history of calculatory device and table 11:650g 


Mercator projection, type of map projec- 
tion developed by Gerardus Mercator. Projec- 
tions are made from the centre of a globe 
representing the Earth onto a cylinder sur- 
rounding and touching the globe at the Equa- 


‘tor; thus, the meridians are equally spaced, 


parallel vertical lines, and the parallels of lati- 
tude are parallel, horizontal straight lines, 
spaced farther and farther apart as their dis- 
tance from the Equator increases. 
-cylindrical projection properties 11:476b 
-development and importance 11:915e 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:675e 
-navigational charts contrasted 12:902g 


Merce, Antonia: see Argentina, La. 


Merced, city, seat of Merced County, central 
California, U.S., on Bear Creek in the San 
Joaquin Valley. It was founded in 1872 by the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and it became the 
seat of Merced County, named for Rio de 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced (Spanish: River 
of our Lady of Mercy). It developed as a pro- 
cessing and shipping point for agricultural 
produce of the valley, irrigated by the Tri- 
Dam Project (18 mi [29 km] northeast). There 
is some light manufacturing, chiefly metal fab- 
rication. Merced College was established in 
1962. Lake Yosemite is 7 mi northeast and 
Yosemite National Park is 45 mi northeast. 
Castle Air Force Base (1946) nearby has been 
a significant economic asset. Inc. 1889. Pop. 
(1970) 22,670; (1980) 36,499. 

37°18’ N, 120°29’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Mercedario, Cerro, Andean mountain peak 
in San Juan province, western Argentina, near 
the Chilean border. It rises to 22,211 ft (6,770 


m). 

31°58’ S, 70°07’ W 

-location and elevation 1:857c; illus. 856 
-map, Argentina 1:1137 


Mercedes, also called viLLA MERCEDES, city, 
capital of General Pedernera department, and 
largest city of San Luis province, Argentina, 
on the Rio Quinto. It was founded in 1856 as 
Fuerte Constitucional (Fort Constitutional), 
and the surrounding lands were distributed to 
local chiefs and to veteran army officers who 
guarded the frontier. In 1861 the settlement 
was renamed Villa Mercedes in honour of the 
Virgen de la Merced (Spanish: Virgin of 
Mercy), its patroness. From 1863 to 1865, the 
city was constantly attacked by Indians and 
mountain rebels; they were finally repelled 
and the rebel leader, Puebla, was killed. 
Mercedes is now an agricultural and com- 
mercial centre, with a large grain mill and re- 
frigerator plants to process beef for export. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 26,984 
33°40’ S, 65°30’ W 
-map, Argentina 1:1137 
Mercedes, capital, Soriano department, 
southwestern Uruguay, on the Rio Negro. 
The city, which was founded in 1781, is noted 
for its colonial architecture, river promenade, 
beaches, and summertime regattas and tennis 
tournaments. Although much of the city’s in- 
come derives from tourism, it functions also 


as an a istrative, commercial, ranching, 
and agricultural centre and has several indus- 
tries. Shallow-draft vessels operating from its 


port connect with larger craft serving cities on 
the Uruguay River and Rio de la Plata. Mer- 


The cathedral and central plaza, Mercedes, Uruguay 
Peter L_ Gould 


cedes is linked to Montevideo by highway, air, 
and rail. Pop. (1975 prelim.) 34,667. 

33°16’ S, 58°01’ W 

-map, Uruguay 18:1095 

Mercedes, city, Hidalgo County, southern 
Texas, U.S., in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Financiers from St. Louis established the 
town in 1907 in an area that had been part of 
the Llano Grande Spanish land grant settled 
in the late 1770s by Mexican ranchers. The 
new site was named for Mercedes Diaz, wife 
of the Mexican president Porfirio Diaz. Eco- 
nomic development has been mainly agricul- 
tural. The Rio Grande Valley Livestock Show 
and Rodeo are annual events. Inc. 1909, Pop. 
(1980) 11,851. 

26°09’ N, 97°55’ W 

‘map 18:United States of America, Plate 10 
Mercenaria: see clam. 


mercenary, hired professiona! soldier who 
wages war without regard to political interests 
or issues. From the earliest days of organized 
warfare until the development of national 
standing armies in the mid-17th century, gov- 
ernments frequently supplemented their mili- 
tary forces with mercenaries. 

Employment of mercenaries could be politi- 
cally dangerous as well as expensive, as in the 
case of the early 14th-century almogavdres 
Spanish frontiersmen hired by the Byzantine 
Empire to fight the Turks. After helping de- 
feat the enemy, the almogavdres turned on 
their patrons and attacked the Byzantine town 
of Magnesia (modern Alasehir, Tur.). After 
the assassination of their leader they spent 
two years ravaging Thrace and then moved on 
to Macedonia. 

Following the Hundred Years’ War (1337- 
1453), Europe was overrun with thousands of 
men who had been trained for nothing but 
fighting. During the 15th century, “free com- 
panies” of Swiss, Italian, and German soldiers 
sold their services to various princes and 
dukes. These hired soldiers, often greedy, bru- 
tal, and undisciplined, were capable of desert- 
ing on the eve of battle, betraying their pa- 
trons, and plundering civilians. Much of their 
mutinous behaviour was the result of their 
employer’s unwillingness or inability to pay 
for their services. When rigid discipline, sus- 
tained by prompt payment, was enforced (as 
in the army of Maurice of Nassau), mercenar- 
ies could prove to be effective soldiers. 

Since the late 18th century, however, merce- 
naries have offered their services for the most 
part as individual soldiers of fortune rather 
than as companies. Following World War II, 
mercenaries were employed particularly in 
Third World countries involved in nationalist 
struggles. In some cases, as in the Belgian 
Congo (now Zaire), mercenaries were hired by 
both government and anti-government forces. 
Major ref. 2:176 
- Alexander the Great and settlement of 

exiles 1:472a 
-medieval armed forces transformation 12:161b 


Mercer, Cecil William, pen name DoRN- 
FORD YATES (b. Aug 7, 1885, London—d. 


March 5, 1960, Umtali, Rhodesia), novelist 


799 merchantman 


whose light and farcical works, as well as his 
tales of adventure, were popular in the 1920s 
and °30s. 

Mercer was educated at Harrow School and 
Oxford University, and he studied law but 
soon turned to writing. In 1921 he published 
the successful Berry and Co., whose leading 
character appeared also in a number of se- 
quels. Mercer also published two autobio- 
graphical works, As Berry and I Were Saying 
(1952) and B-Berry and i Look Back (1958). 


Mercer, David (b. June 27, 1928, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire—d. Aug. 8, 1980, Haifa, Israel), 
playwright who established his reputation on 
the London stage in the mid-1960s with plays 
that examine the decay he saw in English so- 
ciety. 

Mercer left school at the age of 14 and 
became a medical laboratory technician. He 
became a full-time writer in the early 1960s. 
His first play, written for television, was 
Where the Difference Begins (1961); it served 
as the first part of a trilogy, The Generations 
(1964). His Suitable Case for Treatment, tele- 
vised in 1962, won a Writer’s Guild award and 
was filmed in 1965 as Morgan—a Suitable 
Case for Treatment. From that play emerged 
Mercer’s view of the world as anarchic, de- 
spairing, and insane, a view also apparent in 
The Governor's Lady (performed 1965). His 
other full-length plays include Ride a Cock 
Horse (1965), Belcher’s Luck (1966), Flint 
(1970), After Haggerty (1970), and Duck Song 
(1974). He wrote the screenplay for the mo- 
tion picture Providence (1977). 


mercerization, in textiles, finishing process 
applied to yarns and fabrics of cotton or cot- 
ton blends to increase lustre and improve 
strength and affinity for dyes. The treatment, 
which produces permanent swelling of the 
fibre, involves immersion under tension in a 
caustic soda solution that is later neutralized 
in acid. 

-cotton fibre chemical processes 7:275a 

-textile finishing processes 18:184g 


merchandising : see marketing and merchan- 
dising. 


Merchant Adventurers, company of En- 
glish merchants who carried on trade with the 
Netherlands (and later with northwest Ger- 
many) from the early 15th century to 1806. 
The company, chartered in 1407, principally 
engaged in the export of finished cloth from 
the burgeoning English woollen industry. Its 
heyday extended from the late 15th century to 
1564, during which period it sent its fleets to 
its mart at Antwerp in the Spanish Nether- 
lands with cloth to be sold at the annual fairs. 
By the middle of the 16th century, as much as 
three-fourths of English foreign trade was 
controlled by the London officers of the com- 
pany. After 1564 the Merchant Adventurers 
lost its mart in the Spanish Netherlands and a 
long search for a new mart followed. After 
1611 its foreign trading activities were centred 
at Hamburg. The company was criticized in 
the British Parliament as a monopoly, and it 
lost many of its privileges in the 17th century. 
Its charter was abrogated in 1689, but the 
company survived as a trading association at 
Hamburg until the outbreak of the Napoleon- 
ic Wars. 

-wool trade growth in the 15th century 3:220e 


merchant banker, in the early development 

of banking, a financial agent who dealt both 

in goods and in bills of exchange. In modern 

banking terminology, a merchant banker is an 

acceptance house (dealer in drafts or bills of 

exchange) that also does investment banking. 
-banking systems development 2:700e 


merchantman, term for any cargo or mer- 
chant ship. 
-ship design and history of naval craft 12:885c 


Merchant of Venice, The 800 


Merchant of Venice, The (first perfor- 
mance 1596/97), comedy by Shakespeare in 
which a vengeful Jewish moneylender de- 
mands a pound of flesh from a Gentile debtor 
in default of payment. The message of the 
play is summed up in a plea for mercy and tol- 
erance made by the clever heroine Portia. But 
the play is dominated by the moneylend- 
er Shylock, whose character, ambivalently 
drawn by Shakespeare, has both sympathetic 
and villainous elements. The role of Shylock 
was originally played as a comic role but was 
first interpreted tragically by the actor Charles 
Macklin in 1741. Since then it has been vari- 
ously interpreted and is one of the most covet- 
ed roles for Shakespearean actors. 
‘character analysis and dramatic 

power 16:624b 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1141d 


Merchant Staplers: see Staple, Company 
of the Merchants of the. 


Merchants Trading to Africa, English 
trading company, founded in 1750, that 
played a major role in the slave trade between 
the American colonies—primarily Jamaica— 
and Africa. 


Merchant Taylors’ School, in London, one 
of the major public (privately endowed) 
schools in England, founded (1560-61) by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company of London, an 
incorporated group of craftsmen tailors. Rich- 
ard Mulcaster was the first headmaster. From 
the beginning, the school’s curriculum has 
been noted for maintaining modern trends. 
Other schools with the same name, founded 
by other livery companies, have existed in 
other parts of England; in Crosby, Lanca- 
shire, for example, there are one for boys 
(founded 1620) and one for girls (1888). 

-Mulcaster’s teaching experience 6:347a 


Mercia (from Old English Merce, Boundary 
Folk), one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon 
England; it held a position of dominance for 
much of the period from the mid-7th to the 
early 9th century. Originally comprising the 
border areas (modern Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and north Warwick- 
shire) that lay between the districts of Anglo- 
Saxon settlement and the Celtic tribes they 
had driven to the west, Mercia later absorbed 
the Hwicce territory (Worcestershire, Glou- 
cestershire, and south Warwickshire) and 
spread also into what was later Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire. Mercia even- 
tually came to denote an area bounded by the 
frontiers of Wales, the River Humber, East 
Anglia, and the River Thames. 

The first Mercian king of whom anything is 
known was -Penda (died 654), who became 
dominant throughout southern England, His 
sons Wulfhere and Aethelred maintained the 
tradition of Mercian belligerence, but it was 
under Aethelbald (ruled 716-757) and his 
cousin Offa (ruled 757-796) that the kingdom 
reached the zenith of its power. Offa created 
what was virtually a single state covering the 
whole country from the Humber to the En- 
glish Channel and treated lesser kings (of west 
Sussex, East Anglia, Essex, and—for a time— 
Kent) as his subjects. His reign marked the 
greatest advance thus far achieved toward the 
political unification of England, and this was 
perhaps reflected in his relations with conti- 
nental rulers, notably Charlemagne, who 
treated him almost as an equal. After Offa’s 
death, Mercia gradually declined before the 
rising power of Wessex. It suffered from the 
Danish attacks of the later 9th century, and 
from 877 it was divided into an English and a 
Danish area. After the reconquest of the Dan- 
ish lands in the early 10th century by King Ed- 
ward the Elder, Mercia was ruled by ealdor- 
men for the Wessex kings, who became kings 
of all England. Major ref. 3:200b 

-Alfred the Great’s military aid 1:486a 

-Welsh political relation 3:230a ~~ 


Mercier, Désiré-Joseph (b. Nov. 21, 1851, 
Braine-l’Alleud, Belg.—d. Jan. 23, 1926, 
Brussels), educator, cardinal, and a leader in 
the 19th-century revival of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Ordained in 1874, he 
taught philosophy at the seminary of Malines, 
Belg. (1877-82). In 1880 Pope Leo XIII re- 
quested that a program in Thomistic philoso- 
phy be offered at the University of Louvain, 
Belg., for which Mercier was appointed 
professor in 1882. His lectures there on Tho- 
mism in relation to modern philosophy and 
science attracted an international body of stu- 
dents. With the support of Leo, Mercier 
founded (1894) the Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie at Louvain and served as its first 
president. The institute became a major centre 
of Thomism, publishing the Revue Néo- 
scolastique (now Revue Philosophique de Lou- 
vain) and evaluating contemporary philoso- 
phies. 

Pope St. Pius X made Mercier archbishop 
(1906) of Malines and cardinal (1907). During 
World War I his stand against the Germans 
for their burning of the Louvain Library and 
for deporting workmen made him an interna- 
tional spokesman for the Belgians. Invited to 
visit the U.S. by Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Mer- 
cier made a tour of the U.S. and Canada 
(1919) that brought him honours and financial 
support to rebuild the Louvain Library. 

In 1951 the Cardinal Mercier Chair was en- 
dowed at Louvain to support lectures by visit- 
ing philosophers. The cardinal’s works include 
Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy 
(with professors of Louvain; trans. by T.L. 
and S.A. Parker, 2 vol., 1917-18) and Origins 
of Contemporary Psychology (trans. by W.H. 
Mitchell, 1918). 


Mercier, Honoré (b. Oct. 15, 1840, St. 
Athanase, Iberville County, Lower Canada, 
now Quebec—d. Oct. 30, 1894, Montreal), 
statesman and champion of French-Canadian 
interests who served as the Liberal prime min- 
ister of Quebec in 1887-91. 

While studying law in the early 1860s Mer- 
cier edited the Conservative newspaper Le 
Courrier de St. Hyacinthe and supported the 
Conservative administration and the interests 
of Quebec. He left the Conservative Party in 
1866 and vigorously opposed confederation as 
damaging to the French-Canadian cause. 
Mercier soon retired from journalism. In 
1871, after the creation of the Dominion of 
Canada (1867), he began to help form the 
Parti National (National Party). In 1872 he 
was elected member to the House of Com- 
mons for the county of Rouville and served 
for two years. 

Mercier entered the legislative assembly of 
Quebec in 1879 and was made solicitor gener- 
al, succeeding to the leadership of the Quebec 
Liberal Party in 1883. He succeeded in the 
1886 provincial election largely because of his 
agitation on behalf of Louis Riel, French- 
speaking leader of the Northwest Rebellion, 
who was executed in 1885. As premier and at- 
torney general of Quebec, beginning in 1887, 
Mercier pursued a nationalist policy; he suc- 
ceeded in passing the Jesuits’ Estates Act to 
compensate the Society of Jesus for property 
formerly confiscated by the British crown. 


Honoré Mercier 
By courtesy of the Archives Nationales du Quebec 


While visiting Rome in 1891, Mercier was 
created a Roman count, by Pope Leo XIII. 
Also in 1891, after several years of popularity, 
Mercier was accused of using railway subsi- 
dies for political purposes and was dismissed 
by the governor general. The Liberal Party 
was badly defeated in 1892, but the new gov- 
ernment acquitted Mercier of the charges. 


Mercier, Louis-Sébastien (b. June 6, 1740, 
Paris—d. April 25, 1814, Paris), one of the 
first writers of drames bourgeois (middle-class 
tragedies). In Du théatre (1773; “About the 
Theatre’), he emphasized the didactic func- 
tion of the theatre, and in his plays he present- 
ed a thesis, subordinating dramatic considera- 
tions to the didactic end. He criticized tradi- 
tional French tragedy as artificial and sterile, 
though he was not himself a technical innova- 
tor. Mercier wrote about 60 plays, including a 
social comedy, La Brouette du vinaigrier 
(1775; “The Barrel-load of the Vinegar Mer- 
chant”): Jenneval (published 1767, performed 
1781) adapted from George Lillo’s London 
Merchant (1731); such dramas as Le Faux 
Ami (1772; “The False Friend’), and the 
antimilitarist Le Deserteur (published 1770, 
performed 1782; ‘“‘The Deserter”); and two 
historical dramas about the French religious 
wars, Jean Hennuyer eveque de Lisieux (1772; 
“Jean Hennuyer, Bishop of Lisieux”) and La 
Destruction de la ligue (1782; ““The Destruc- 
tion of the League”), so anticlerical and 
antimonarchical that they were not performed 
until after the Revolution. Mercier also wrote 
a work of prophetic imagination, L’An 2440 
(1770; ““The Year 2440”); and Le Tableau de 
Paris (2 vol. 1781; 12 vol. 1782-89; “The 
Tableau of Paris’), a work that classifies so- 
cial types in a way that foreshadows the 19th- 
century novelist Honoré de Balzac. 

Mercier was nicknamed “Le Singe de Jean- 
Jacques” (“the ape of Jean-Jacques”) and was 
strongly influenced by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s views of society, rejecting the prevalent 
belief in progress. As a member of the Con- 
vention, his moderate views opposed the 
death penalty for Louis XVI. He was impris- 
oned during the Terror, but released after 
Robespierre’s death. 


Merciless Parliament (1388), sat during the 
reign of Richard II. 
-Richard II’s chaotic reign 3:215e 


Merck, Johann Heinrich (b. April 11, 
1741, Darmstadt, now in West Germany—d. 
June 27, 1791, Darmstadt), writer and critic 
who provided valuable guidance to the young 
German writers of the Sturm und Drang 
(“Storm and Stress”) movement of the late 
18th century. 

After studying law at Giessen, Merck was 
appointed first a paymaster at Darmstadt and 
later an official in the war department for the 
court of Hesse-Darmstadt. For several years 
he was influential in German literary circles 
and sympathetic with the poetic aims of such 
leading writers as Friedrich Nicolai, Christoph 
Wieland, Herder, and Goethe, despite his bit- 
ingly sarcastic criticism. Merck helped found 
the periodical Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen 
(1772), in which some of Goethe’s earliest 
pieces were published, and contributed to 
Nicolai’s journal, Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek and Wieland’s Deutsche Merken. Merck 
also wrote a number of minor treatises on lit- 
erature, art, and painting. His letters provide 
an invaluable source for the literary life of the 
times. 

The deaths of several of his children and the 
failure of several business enterprises led to 
his suicide. 


Mercoeur, Philippe- -Emmanuel de Lor- 
pane duc de (b. Sept. 9, 1558, Nomény, Fr. 
who was leader of the resistance in Brittany 
against King Henry IV of France when that 
monarch was trying to consolidate his king- — 

om 

The son of Nicolas de ieee st became 
dua de Mercoeur in 1569, and a half brother 


« 19, 1602, Niirnberg), Breton noble — 


3] 


to Louise de Vaudémont, wife of Henry III, 
Philippe succeeded to his father’s duchy in 
1577. He served as governor of Brittany from 
1582, but after Henry III had had his cousins 
of the House of Guise assassinated in 1588, 
Philippe rebelled; when Henry III was himself 
assassinated (1589), Mercoeur rallied most of 
Catholic Brittany against the Protestant 
Henry IV. 

Mercoeur set up a parlement (high court) of 
his own at Nantes and put forward his son 
Philippe as “prince and duke of Brittany.” 
Spain sent 7,000 men to help Mercoeur in Oc- 
tober 1590, but England sent troops and ships 
against him. Mercoeur won a victory at Craon 
in Anjou in 1592 but lost ground in the years 
following Henry’s conversion to Catholicism 
(1593), Mercoeur at last submitted, received 
4,000,000 livres, and agreed that his daughter 
and eventual heiress, Francoise, should marry 
Henry’s illegitimate son César, duc de Ven- 
d6me. Mercoeur then served with the army of 


ae ees, eee 
Mercoeur, portait by Benjamin Foulon, 
1600; in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


Giraudon 


the Holy Roman emperor Rudolf II against 
the Turks in Hungary and died of a fever on 
his way back to France. Two volumes of his 
Correspondance were published in 1899. 
-Henry IV political opposition 8:774d 


Mercomiun (economics): see Central Ameri- 
can Common Market. 


Mercure de France, title from 1728 to ces- 
sation of publication in 1853 of Mercure Ga- 
lant, French newspaper, first published 1672. 
-magazine publishing history 15:248b 


Mercurialis (plant genus): see mercury. 


mercurial ointment, any semisolid medici- 
nal preparation containing metallic mercury 
or its compounds (such as chloride, oxide, or 
oleate dispersed in substances such as bees- 
wax, wool wax, or petrolatum. Mercurial 
ointments are used topically as parasiticides 


and antiseptics; their use in treating syphilis is 


obsolete. 
‘antiseptic properties and uses, table 2 1:997 


mercuric compounds, compounds contain- 
ing mercury in the +2 oxidation state. See 
mercury(II) chloride; mercury(II) oxide; mer- 
cury(II) sulfide. 


mercuric cyanate: see mercury fulminate. 
Mercurius (god): see Mercury. 
Mercurius: see John II. 


Mercurius librarius, or A Catalogue of 
Books, English quarterly, published 1668-70. 
-magazine publishing history 15:248a 


Mercurochrome (antiseptic): see merbro- 
min. 

Mercury, also MERCURIUS, MERQURIUS, or 
MIRQURIUS, in Roman religion, god of mer- 
chandise and merchants, commonly identified 
with the Greek Hermes. His worship was in- 
troduced early, and his temple on the Aven- 
tine Hill in Rome was dedicated in 495 sc. 
There he was associated with the goddess 
Maia, identified as his mother through her as- 
sociation with the Greek Maia, mother of 
Hermes. Both Mercury and Maia were hon- 


Mercury, with winged hat and staff, 
classical statue; in the Uffizi, Florence 


Alinari 


oured in a festival on May 15, the dedication 
day of Mercury’s temple, and a day of special 
importance for the guild of merchants (mer- 
catores, Mercuriales). 

Mercury is represented as standing and hold- 
ing a purse, symbolic of his business functions. 
Artists, however, borrowed attributes of the 
Greek Hermes irrespective of their appropri- 
ateness; hence, he is also found wearing 
winged sandals and winged cap, and carrying 
the caduceus (a staff). 

-Celtic religious counterpart 3:1069a 


Mercury 11:915, in astronomy, the major 
planet closest to the Sun. 

The text article gives information on the 
planet’s orbit characteristics; the values of its 
mass and radius; and the importance of its 
motion in theories of gravitation. Also treated 
are the transits of Mercury across the disk of 
the Sun; the problems involved in determining 
Mercury’s period of rotation; the bizarre ap- 
parent motions of the Sun as they would be 
seen from Mercury; and the probable nature 
of the Mercurian surface. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘impact crater number and atmosphere 12:48e 

‘life improbabilities 10:908c 

orbital anomaly and Bode position 14:388h 

-orbital investigation 8:288e 

-planetary atmosphere study 2:327b 

‘position in early cosmology 14:384g 

-probable iron composition 12:244d 

-radio-wave emissions 15:469d 

‘relativistic theory of perihelion 15:586a 

-Solar System structure and origin 16:1029g; 
table 1031 

‘transit intervals and observation 6:194a 


mercury (Mercurialis), a genus of eight annu- 
al and perennial weedy flowering-plant spe- 
cies of the family Euphorbiaceae native to 


Dog's mercury (Mercurialis perennis) 
GE. Hyde—EB Inc. 
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Europe, Asia, and North Africa but natural- 
ized in North America, Herb mercury (M. an- 
nua) grows as a weed in cultivated areas and 
shaded woods. Dog’s mercury (M. perennis), 
malodorous and poisonous to stock, grows 
wild in European woodlands. Its leaves are 
the source of an unstable blue dye. The clus- 
ters of small, green, nonpetalled male and 
female flowers are borne on separate plants; 
pollination is by wind. 


mercury, from the Roman god Mercury, 
symbol Hg (Latin hydrargyrus, “liquid sil- 
ver”), chemical element, liquid metal of 
Group IIb, or the zinc group of the periodic 
table. Mercury metal, or quicksilver, was 
known to the ancient Chinese and Hindus and 
has been found in an Egyptian tomb of c. 
1500 Bc. The only elemental metal that is liq- 
uid at ordinary temperatures (cesium melts at 
about 28.5° C [83° F], gallium at about 30° C 
[86° F], and rubidium at about 39° C [102° 
F]), mercury is silvery white, slowly tarnishes 
in moist air, freezes into a soft metal like tin or 
lead at about —39° C (—38° FB), and alloys 
with most metals (iron is a notable exception) 
to form amalgams. 

Mercury does not wet or cling to glass, and 
this property, coupled with its uniform 
volume expansion throughout its liquid range, 
makes it useful in thermometers. Barometers 
and manometers utilize its high density and 
low vapour pressure. The good electrical con- 
ductivity of mercury makes it exceptionally 
useful in sealed electrical switches and relays. 
An electrical discharge through mercury va- 
pour produces a bluish glow rich in ultraviolet 
light, a phenomenon exploited in ultravio- 
let, fluorescent, and high-pressure mercury- 
vapour lamps. Its high thermal neutron-cap- 
ture cross section (360 barns) and good ther- 
mal conductivity make it applicable as a 
shield and coolant in nuclear reactors. Much 
mercury is utilized in the preparation of phar- 
maceuticals, agricultural and industrial fungi- 
cides, as dental fillings, and in the electrolytic 
production of chlorine and caustic soda. 

Less abundant than tin and about 100 times 
rarer than copper or zinc, mercury occurs in 
the Earth’s crust on the average of about a 
half gram (0.018 ounces) per ton of rock. The 
principal ore is the red sulfide, cinnabar 
(HgS). Native: mercury occurs in isolated 
drops and occasionally in larger fluid masses, 
usually together with cinnabar, near vol- 
canoes or hot springs. The free metal has been 
found in Spain (Almadén); at Mount Avala, 
in Yugoslavia; in Idrija (formerly Idria, It- 
aly); in West Germany (Moschellandsberg); 
and in the U.S. (Terlingua, Tex., and New Al- 
maden, Calif.) For mineralogical properties, 
see table under native elements. 

Extremely rare natural alloys of mercury 
have also been found: moschellandbergite 
(with silver), potarite (with palladium), and 
gold amalgam. See amalgam. Mercury is ex- 
tracted from cinnabar by roasting it in air, fol- 
lowed by condensation of the mercury va- 
pour. Commercial production of mercury is 
measured in 76-pound units called flasks. 

Mercury is toxic. Poisoning may result from 
inhalation of the vapour, ingestion of soluble 
compounds, or absorption of mercury 
through the skin. 

The compounds of mercury are either of +1 
or +2 oxidation state. Since none of the ten 5d 
electrons filling the d-subshell is involved in 
chemical bonding, mercury is not regarded as 
a transition element. Mercury(II) or mercuric 
compounds predominate. Mercury does not 
combine with oxygen to produce mercury(II) 
oxide, HgO, at a useful rate until heated to 
the range of 300° to 350° C (572° to 662° F). 
Around 400° C (752° F) and above, the reac- 
tion reverses with the compound decomposing 
into its elements. Lavoisier and Priestley used 
this reaction in their study of oxygen. 

There are relatively few mercury(I) or mer- 
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curous compounds, The mercury(I) ion, 
Hg, is diatomic and stable: two ions are 
covalently linked, *Hg-Hgt. Méercury(1) 
chloride, Hg2Cl2 (commonly known as calo- 
mel), is probably the most important univa- 
lent compound; and mercury(I) chloride (bi- 
chloride of mercury or corrosive sublimate), 
used as an antiseptic, is perhaps the common- 
est bivalent compound. Mercury(II) forms 
some complexes and a vast number of or- 
ganomercury compounds. 

Natural mercury is a mixture of seven stable 


isotopes; | ES (Oils). 228s (10/02%%)) 
199 He, (16,84 7)ae 4? His (23.137), eects 
(13.22%) Seep cock cen (29) 809) sealicies -OsEAs: 


(6.85%). As a wavelength standard and for 
other precise work, isotopically pure mercury 
consisting of only mercury-198 is prepared by 
neutron bombardment of natural gold, gold- 
197, 

atomic number 80 

atomic weight 200.59 

melting point —38.87° C (—38° F) 


boiling point 356.9° C (674° F) 

specific gravity 13.5 (20° C [68° F)) 

valence ih 2 

electronic configuration 2-8-18-32-18-2 or 
(Xe)4f45d'6s2 


Major ref. 19:1143c 

‘acclimatization to food concentration 1:35a 

-atomic weight and number table 2:345 

-barometer and thermometer 12:56d 

-bearing design and application 11:253c 

‘biological concentration in fish 6:713g 

-chlor-alkali industry use 4:136g 

-cinnabar roasting process 11:1062g¢ 

-dimercaprol as antidote 5:1042c 

-discovery and use in alchemy 1:431h 

disease causation mechanism 5:852b 

‘geochemical abundances and mineral 
deposition 6:705g; table 702 

‘gold amalgamation process 8:238d 

‘hydrothermal metal deposition 9:225c 

‘investment casting process 11:1070d 

‘lamp luminescence excitation process 11:180d 

‘mining and production 11:921h 

‘organometallic synthesis 13:716b 

‘physical properties and natural alloys 12:854h 

“poisoning symptoms comparison 14:620h; 
table 622 

‘pollution analysis instrumentation 9:641h 

‘radioisotope medical use 15:447d; table 

“superconductor properties table 17:813 

‘thermometer measurement properties 18:325b 

-world mineral production table 12:247 


Mercury, first series of manned U.S. space- 
craft. The Mercury craft, weighing about 
3,000 pounds (1,400 kilograms), were 
launched by Redstone rockets, and each car- 
ried one astronaut. The series began on May 
5, 1961, when Alan B. Shepard, Jr., rode 
“Freedom 7” on a 15-minute, 302-mile flight, 
reaching an altitude of 116 miles; it ended 
with the flight of “Faith 7,” in which L. Gor- 
don Cooper, Jr., circled the Earth 22 times on 
May 15-16, 1963. Major ref. 10:920d; illus. 
-space exploration development 17:367g 


mercury(I) chloride, or MERCUROUS CHLO- 
RIDE (Hg2Clz): see calomel. 


mercury(II) chloride, or MercuRIC CHLO- 
RIDE, also called CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE (for- 
mula HgClz), halogen compound of mercury 
obtained by direct chlorination of mercury at 
high temperature or by reaction of mer- 
cury(II) sulfate with common salt (sodium 
chloride). Although extremely poisonous if 
swallowed or inhaled, the substance has a 
wide variety of uses. In medicine it is some- 
times used as a topical antiseptic in concentra- 
tions of one part per 2,000 parts of water; in 
agriculture it is used as a fungicide; and in the 
chemical industry it is used as a catalyst in the 
manufacture of vinyl chloride and as a start- 
ing material in the manufacture of other mer- 
cury compounds. Other uses include embalm- 
ing, general disinfection, and the preservation 
of wood. Mercury(II) chloride is an odourless, 


colourless solid with specific gravity of 5.44, 
melting point of 276° C (529° F), and boiling 
point of 302° C (576° F). It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and benzene. 

-disease causation mechanism 5:852b 
-poisoning symptoms comparison 14:620h 
‘preparation and general use 19:1145c 

-toxicity rating for drugs, table 2 14:619 


mercury fulminate, explosive discovered in 
1779 and formerly used to detonate gunpow- 
der. Its chemical formula is Hg(ONC)z. Al- 
fred Nobel incorporated it in the first practical 
blasting caps in 1865. It has been largely re- 
placed by PETN and RDx. 

Mercury fulminate is an exceedingly toxic, 
sandy, white crystalline powder extremely 
sensitive to friction, percussion, and flame 
when dry. It is not stable to heat for long peri- 
ods and deteriorates particularly if not pro- 
tected from humid air. At moderate tempera- 
tures it may be stored wet or dry and may be 
shipped in containers filled with water. 
-blasting caps in explosives 7:87d 
-mercuric compound synthesis 11:923b 


mercury lamp (lighting device): see electric 
discharge lamp. 


mercury(II) oxide, commonly mMERcuRIC 
OxIDE (HgO), a red or yellow crystalline solid 
obtained by heating mercury(II) nitrate to a 
high temperature or by the action of sodium 
carbonate on an aqueous solution of mer- 
cury(II) chloride. The red and yellow forms 
differ only in particle size (the red oxide turns 
yellow when powdered). The pure compound 
has a specific gravity of 11.1 and decomposes 
to mercury and oxygen (q.v.) when heated to 
500° C (932° F). Mercury(II) oxide is poi- 
sonous, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
acids. It is used as a source of mercury in the 
preparation of various organic mercury com- 
pounds and certain inorganic mercury salts; 
as a red or yellow paint pigment, particularly 
for marine vessels; as a fungicide; and as an 
electrode (mixed with graphite) in zinc-mercu- 
ric oxide electric cells and in mercury batter- 
ies, 

Mercury(1) oxide does not exist; all efforts to 
prepare the compound yield a black precipi- 
tate that is a mixture of metallic mercury and 
mercury(II) oxide. 

‘battery cell construction and uses 2:766a 
-Priestley’s discovery of oxygen 14:1013h 


mercury poisoning, harmful effects of vari- 
ous mercury compounds on body tissues and 
functions. Certain modern industrial and bio- 
logical processes concentrate mercury com- 
pounds to dangerous levels. Mercury is used 
on a substantial scale in numerous industries, 
such as the manufacture of chemicals, paints 
and various household items, pesticides, and 
fungicides. In addition to the danger from 
many consumer goods that contain potential- 
ly harmful levels of mercury, the air may be 
contaminated by mercury vapours, fumes, 
and dusts and the waters by effluent wastes 
containing mercury in various forms. The lat- 
ter may then be converted by bacteria in the 
muddy sediments into organic mercurials, 
which may in turn be -concentrated by the 
fishes and other aquatic forms of life that are 
foods for man. 

Depending on the type of mercury com- 
pound and the mode of contact, the symp- 
toms of intoxication in man vary. (1) Acute 
mercury poisoning usually results from the ac- 
cidental or suicidal ingestion of soluble mer- 
cury salts, such as mercuric chloride. The 
effect is severe inflammation of the digestive 
tract. Abdominal cramps with nausea and 
vomiting and bloody diarrhea commonly oc- 
cur within hours. The absorbed mercury is 
concentrated in the kidneys, where it poisons 
the blood-filtering structures; as a result, 
there is first a decrease and then complete ces- 
sation of urine output, causing the accumula- 
tion of toxic substances in the blood (uremia) 
and death. 

(2) Chronic mercury poisoning may result 
from the occupational inhalation of mercury 


vapours, dusts, or volatile organic mercurials 
or from the absorption through the skin of 
various mercury salts (such as mercuric ni- 
trate, used in making felt for hats), Symptoms 
may include a metallic taste and excessive 
production of saliva; inflammation of the 
membranes of the mouth; loosening of the 
teeth; the formation of a blue line on the 
gums; pain, numbness, and tremor in the ex- 
tremities; loss of weight and appetite; and 
mental and personality changes marked by 
depression and a tendency to withdraw. 

(3) Certain mercurial compounds are used as 
diuretics; that is, are used to promote the pro- 
duction of urine. Sensitivity reactions to these 
diuretics may cause asthma, hives, other skin 
lesions, and sudden death. The use of oint- 
ments containing mercury or the long-term 
ingestion of calomel (mercurous chloride, a 
cathartic) may produce fever, rash, and en- 
largement of the spleen and lymph nodes. In 
infants and young children, a disorder known 
as acrodynia, or “pink disease,” is believed to 
be caused by an organic mercury compound, 
phenylmercuric propionate, which is incor- 
porated into house paints to prevent the 
growth of mold. Symptoms of acrodynia in- 
clude irritability, insomnia, loss of appetite, 
loosening of teeth, inflammation of the 
mouth, and redness of the skin, 

(4) Poisoning with organic mercurial com- 
pounds is characterized by lesions of the cen- 
tral nervous system. This form of mercury 
poisoning became known as Minamata dis- 
ease because of a dramatic outbreak that oc- 
curred in Minamata, Japan, in the early 
1950s. There was progressive weakening of 
the muscles, loss of vision, impairment of the 
cerebral functions, eventual paralysis, and, in 
some cases, coma and death. Minamata sea- 
birds and household cats, which, like the 
fishermen and their families, subsisted mainly 
on fish, showed signs of the same disease. This 
led to the discovery of high concentrations of 
methyl mercurials in fish and shellfish taken 
from the bay. The source of mercury was 
traced to the effluent from a factory. Other 
outbreaks of this disease involving large num- 
bers of persons have taken place where farm- 
ers who received grain seeds treated with an 
organic mercury compound ate the seeds in- 
stead of planting them. 

-chemical treatment and detoxification 5:841d 


mercury products and _ production 
11:921, manufacture based on the metallic 
element mercury and its compounds which 
are widely used in industry and in consumer 
goods. 

The text article covers important sources of 
mercury; the recovery and refining of the met- 
al; the metal and its alloys and amalgams; the 
uses of mercury and its chemical compounds; 
health hazards; and economic importance. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-battery cell construction and uses 2:766a; 
illus. 
-fulminate blasting caps 7:87d 
-ignitron ionization process 6:689c 
-major compounds and production 
methods 19:1145c passim to 1146f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
amalgam; calomel; mercury; mercury(I) 
chloride; mercury(II) oxide; mercury(ID) sulfide | 


mercury(II) sulfide, or MERCURIC SULFIDE 
(HgS), black or red crystalline solid used 
primarily as a pigment in paints, rubber, and 
plastics. The black variety occurs naturally as 
the mineral metacinnabar (q.v.); it is readily 
converted to the red form by heating, Black 
mercury sulfide is also prepared by passing 
hydrogen sulfide through a water solution of 
mercury(II) chloride. The pure compound has 
a specific gravity of 7.73 and melts at 583.5° C 
(1,082° F). It is soluble only in aqua regia (a 
mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids). The 
red form of mercury(II) sulfide, vermilion, oc- 
curs in nature as the mineral cinnabar (q. v.); 

it is the most abundant mercury-bearing ore 
and is the chief source of mercury. Red 


mercury sulfide has a specific gravity of 8.10 
and vaporizes when heated to 583.5° C 
(1,082° F). Both forms of mercury sulfide are 
highly poisonous if swallowed or inhaled. 
-mercury extraction from cinnabar 19:1146g 
-theatrical makeup’s early history 17:565b 


Mercy (merci), Claudius Florimund, Graf 
von (b. 1666, Lorraine, now in France—d. 
June 29, 1734, Parma, Italy), Austrian field 
marshal and military governor of the Banat of 
Temesvar, one of the ablest commanders dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession (1701- 
14) and the Turkish wars during the first two 
decades of the 18th century, 

Entering the Austrian army in 1682, Mercy 
distinguished himself in Hungary and Italy as 
a resolute and versatile cavalry commander. 
After the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1701), which involved most Euro- 
pean powers after the death of the last Habs- 
burg king of Spain, Mercy’s conduct at the 
Battle of Cremona (February 1702), the 
Rhine front (1702-03), Bavaria (1704), and 
against the French (1706-09) added to his 
reputation. When Austria resumed its struggle 
against the Ottoman Empire in 1716, Mercy 
contributed substantially to Prince Eugene of 
Savoy’s victories at Peterwardein (August 
1716), Belgrade (1717), and the conquest of 
the Banat of Temesvar. Named governor of 
that eastern frontier region, he remained in 
Hungary, except for a short campaign in Sicily 


~ (1719-20), until 1734. Mercy strengthened the 


banat’s defenses and rebuilt the economy 
through the introduction of new settlers, the 
construction of roads, and the institution of 
sound government. Once again called to Italy 
in 1734, he was killed in battle at Parma. 


Mercy (merci), Franz, Freiherr von (b. c. 
1590, Longwy, now in France—d. Aug. 3, 
1645, Alerheim, now in West Germany), Aus- 
trian and Bavarian field marshal during the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), whose defense 
of Bavaria made him one of the most success- 
ful imperial commanders of his time. 

Mercy entered the Austrian army around 
1606. Wounded in the Battle of Breitenfeld 
(1631), he made his name in the five-month 
defense of Rheinfelden (1634) against the for- 
midable Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. After 
campaigning in Alsace (1635-37) and the 
Franche-Comté, he entered the service of the 
elector Maximilian I of Bavaria (1638). An 
able strategist, he frustrated French invasion 
plans of Bavaria in 1643 and defeated the 
French at Tuttlingen in November of that 
year. In 1644 he saw action against the Duc 
d’Enghien (later the Great Condé) and the 
marshal Henri de Turenne. On July 27, 1644, 
Mercy took Freiburg im Breisgau, relieved by 
the French in August, and at the Battle of 
Mergentheim (May 1645) Turenne suffered 
his “‘first and only” defeat at the hands of the 
imperial commander. As in 1643, Mercy con- 
sistently outmanoeuvred his enemies and gave 
battle only on the terms most favourable to 
himself. He was finally caught by the com- 
bined armies of d’Enghien and Turenne at 
Alerheim in the second Battle of Nordlingen 
and killed at the head of his men. In recogni- 
tion of his skill and bravery, d’Enghien set the 
inscription of his death, Sta viator, heroem 
calcas (““Halt, traveller, you are treading ona 
hero”), on the spot where Mercy fell. 


Mercy, Sisters of (religious order): see Sis- 
ters of Mercy. 


Mercy d’Argenteau, Florimund, Graf (b. 
April 20, 1727, Liége, now in Bel gium—d., 
Aug. 25, 1794, London), Austrian diplomat 
who, at the outset of the French Revolution, 
attempted to maintain the Austro-French al- 
liance and to save the life of the Austrian-born 
French queen Marie-Antoinette. 

Entering the diplomatic service in 1751, 
Mercy served at the Sardinian court, as am- 
bassador to Russia, and, from 1766, as am- 
bassador in Paris. adviser to Marie-An- 
toinette, the daughter of Emperor Francis I 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, he was active 


on behalf of the French monarchy during the 
Revolutionary crisis of 1789-90, but he was 
recalled in 1790. After his efforts to save Ma- 
rie-Antoinette from the guillotine had failed, 
he became political chargé d’affaires with the 
Austro-Prussian army in the Netherlands, and 
in July 1794 he became Austrian ambassador 
to popes but died there shortly after his ar- 
rival. 


mercy killing: see euthanasia. 


mercy seat, a slab of gold that rested atop 
the ark of the Covenant (aron ha-Berit) in the 
Holy of Holies of the ancient Temple of 
Jerusalem (destroyed by the Romans in ap 70 
and never rebuilt), The English term derives 
from the Greek word hilastérion (used in the 
Septuagint version of the Bible) rather than 
from the original Hebrew word kapporet 
(“covering’’). The mercy seat was both a sym- 
bol of the forgiveness of God and the object 
through which God’s forgiveness was mediat- 
ed to the Jewish people. It was thus the focal 
point of the solemn .ceremonies of Yom Kip- 
pur, the Jewish Day of Atonement, for only 
on that day could the high priest enter the 
Holy of Holies to burn incense and sprinkle 
the blood of the sacrifices of repentence 
before and upon the mercy seat. The smoke of 
the incense that enveloped the mercy seat pro- 
tected the priest from the awful Presence of 
God, who dwelt above it. The greatest proof 
of the grace and mercy of God was not only 
that he accepted his people’s act of repentence 
in this rite but that his gift of the mercy seat it- 
self was the means by which the rite could be 
performed. 


Mer de Glace (French: Sea of Ice), second 
longest glacier in the Alps, extending for 3.5 
mi (5.6 km) on the northern side of Mont 
Blanc near Chamonix, Fr. Formed by the 
confluence of the Géant and Leschaux glaciers 
below the Tacul massif of Mont Blanc, the 
glacier descends to within 2 mi of Les Tines in 
Chamonix Valley. It has clearly developed 
lateral and medial moraines (accumulations 
of earth and stone deposited along the sides 
and in the middle of the glacier), and crescent- 
shaped flow marks show the more rapid 
movement of the centre. Many tourists visit 
the glacier, since it is easily accessible by the 
railway from Chamonix to Montenvers. 
45°55’ N, 6°55’ E 
Merdjayoune (Lebanon): see Marj “‘Uyin. 


Mere Agnés: see Arnauld, Jeanne-Cather- 
ine-Agnés, 


Mere Angélique: see Arnauld, Jacqueline- 
Marie-Angélique. 


Meredith, George 11:923 (b. Feb. 12, 1828, 
Portsmouth, Hampshire—d. May 18, 1909, 
Box Hill, Surrey), poet and novelist whose 
prose works are distinguished by their psycho- 
logical penetration of character, brilliance of 
dialogue, wit, and intellectual depth. 
Abstract of text biography. In 1842 Mere- 
dith entered the Moravian School at Neuwied 
on the Rhine River, In 1844 he ended his for- 
mal education and returned to England. Two 
years later he was apprenticed to a London 
solicitor, Richard Charnock, whose interests 
and friends were literary. Meredith married 
Mary Ellen Nicolls, a member of the Char- 
nock circle and sister to Edward Peacock, and 
lived with her near Peacock’s house. His first 
collection of verse, Poems, was published in 
1851. In 1855 Meredith published a fantasy, 
The Shaving of Shagpat: An Arabian Enter- 
tainment. He was estranged from his wife 
from 1857 until 1861, when she died. In 1859 


he published The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 


but, when it was banned as prurient by librar- 
ies, he was forced to work as a reader of 


manuscripts for a publisher and as a writer of 


editorials and news items for a provincial 
newspaper. He published Evan Harrington in 
1860 and Modern Love, and Poems of the En- 
glish Roadside, with Poems and Ballads in 
1862. In 1864 he remarried and published 
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Emilia in England (later renamed Sandra Bel- 
loni). In 1866 he covered the Italian campaign 
in the Austro-Prussian War for the Morning 
Post. He published Rhoda Fleming in 1865, a 
sequel to Emilia in 1867, The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond in 1871, and Beauchamp’s 
Career in 1876. His Egoist (1879) and Diana 
of the Crossways (1885) mark the beginning of 
his reception by a greater number of readers 
and critics. Other works by Meredith include 
One of Our Conquerers (1891), Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta (1894), and The Amazing 
Marriage (1895). The Order of Merit was con- 
ferred on him in 1905. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-comedy as social corrective 4:961c 
-psychological novel’s British tradition 13:290d 


Meredith, Mary Gladys: see Webb, Mary 
Gladys. 


Meredith, Owen: see Lytton, (Edward) 
Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Ist earl of. 


Merelles (board game): 
Morris. 


see Nine Men’s 


merengue, couple dance originating in the 
Dominican Republic or Haiti and danced 
throughout Latin America. Originally, and 
still, a rural folk dance, and later a ballroom 
dance, the merengue is at its freest away from 
upper class ballrooms. It is danced with a 
limping step, the weight always on the same 
foot. The music. is in 4 time with three sec- 
tions: paseo, merengue, and jaleo, There are 
several varieties, some with other names; e.g., 
jaleo and juangomero. 


Merenptah (king of Egypt): see Merneptah. 


Merenre, also called MERENRE ANTYEMSAF, 
4th king of the 6th dynasty (c. 2345-c. 2181 
BC) in Egypt who extended the authority of 
one official over all Upper (southern) Egypt 
and encouraged intensive exploration and 
trade in Nubia. 

Merenre probably became co-regent with 
Pepi I (his father) nine years before succeeding 
to the kingship. In the first year of his inde- 
pendent reign, he visited the southern bound- 
ary of Egypt at Elephantine (modern Aswan) 
and received there the homage of the chiefs of 
Nubia. He shared his father’s interest in the 
southern regions. He appointed a resident of 
Elephantine governor of the extreme south, 
and led exploration and trade missions deep 
into Nubia. 

Merenre elevated his father’s trusted minis- 
ter, Uni, to the post of governor of Upper 
Egypt, an unprecedented honour that placed 
all Upper Egypt under a single official. The 
King also expanded the authority of the son 
of his father’s vizier over two nomes (adminis- 
trative districts). These appointments undid a 
process of diffusion of government authority 
that had begun in the 5th dynasty (c. 2494-c. 
2345 Bc), but they were given only to officials 
of proven loyalty. In the process of conduct- 
ing two major expeditions to Aswan to pro- 
cure stone for his pyramid, Merenre cut five 
canals through the cataract rocks and recruit- 
ed Nubian chieftains to cut timber and to 
build transport vessels for him. As suggested 
by a monument found in the Nile Delta, he 
probably made his young half brother, Pepi 

II, his co-regent, hoping to guarantee a 
smooth succession. Merenre ruled only four 
years alone and probably died at an early age. 

-Nubian concerns of 6th dynasty 6:468a 


mereology, a branch of logic founded by the 
20th-century logician Stanisiaw Lesniewski 
that tries to clarify “class expressions” and 
theorizes on the relation between parts and 
wholes. It attempts to explain Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s paradox of the class of all those classes 
that are not elements of themselves. 
‘classification of whole and part 

relations 11:36f 
-logic history from antiquity 11:71c 
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Mereruka, vizier of Teti, first king of the 6th 
dynasty in Egypt. 
‘vizierate power in 6th dynasty 6:467g 


Meres, Francis (b. 1565, Kirton, Holland, 
Lincolnshire—d. Jan. 29, 1647, Wing, Rut- 
land), author of Palladis Tamia; Wits Trea- 
sury, a commonplace book valuable for infor- 
mation on Elizabethan poets. 

Educated at the University of Cambridge, 
Meres became rector of Wing, Rutland, in 
1602. Published in 1598 (modern edition 
1938), his Palladis Tamia is most important 
for its list of Shakespeare’s dramatic output to 
1598. The book includes mention of the 
deaths of Christopher Marlowe, George 
Peele, and Robert Greene. It also briefly re- 
cords the critical estimation of the poets of the 
day. Shakespeare is called “‘the most excellent 
in both kinds [comedy and tragedy] for the 
stage,” and Chaucer “‘the God of English po- 
Elsa 


Merezhkovsky, Dmitry (Sergeyevich) (b. 
Aug. 14 [Aug. 2, old style], 1865, St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad—d. Dec. 8, 1941, Paris), 
Russian poet, novelist, critic, and thinker who 
played an important role in the revival of reli- 
gious—philosophical interests among the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia. After graduation from the 
University of St. Petersburg in history and 
philology, he published his first volume of po- 
etry in 1888. His essay “On the Causes of the 
Decline and on the New Trends in Contempo- 
rary Russian Literature” (1893), sometimes 
erroneously described as the manifesto of 
Russian Symbolism, was nevertheless a sig- 
nificant landmark of Russian modernism. At 
the beginning of the 20th century he and his 
wife, Zinaida Hippius, organized religious- 
philosophical colloquia and edited the maga- 
zine Novy put (1903-04). 


Merezhkovsky 


By courtesy of the State Literature Museum, Moscow 


With his trilogy Khristos i Antikhrist (1896- 
1905; “Christ and Antichrist”) Merezhkovsky 
revived the historical novel in Russia. Its three 
parts, set in widely separated epochs and geo- 
graphical areas, reveal historical erudition and 
serve as vehicles for the author’s historical 
and theological ideas. Another group of 
fictional works from Russian history—the 
play Pavel I (1908) and the novels Aleksandr I 
(1911-12) and 14 Dekabrya (1918; December 
the Fourteenth, 1933)—also form a trilogy. 
Merezhkovsky’s favourite method is that of 
antithesis. He applied it not only in his novels 
but also in his critical study Tolstoy i Dos- 
toyevsky (1901-02), a work of seminal impor- 
tance and enduring value. His Gogol i chort 
(1906; “Gogol and the Devil’) is another 
noteworthy critical work. 

Before the Revolution of 1917, Merezhkov- 
ski was opposed to the existing régime (as can 
be seen from Le Tsar et la révolution [1907; 
written jointly with Mme Hippius and Dmitry 
Filosofov]); he welcomed the February Revo- 
lution of 1917 but opposed the Bolshevik sei- 
zure of power. Emigrating in 1919, he eventu- 
ally settled in Paris, where he published two 
more historical novels under the general title 


Rozhdenie bogov (1924-25; Birth of the Gods, 
1925) and biographical studies of Napoleon, 
Jesus Christ, St. Augustine, St. Paul, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Dante, and many 
others; most of these have been translated 
into English. In later life he regarded Mus- 
solini and Hitler as potential saviours of man- 
kind from Communism. 


Merganetta armata: see torrent duck. 


merganser, also called SAWBILL, FISH DUCK, 
Or TRASH DUCK, any of several species of Mer- 
gus, long-bodied, more or less crested diving 
ducks with narrow bills having toothlike 
edges and hooked tips, for catching fish. They 
are called trash ducks because their flesh is 
rank, Except for the rare Brazilian merganser 
(Mergus octosetaceus), all mergansers live in 
northern regions. Though essentially freshwa- 
ter birds, they are classified with scoters and 
goldeneyes in the sea duck tribe, Mergini 
(family Anatidae, order Anseriformes). The 
larger mergansers are seen most often on open 
reaches of lakes and rivers, near the fish. 


Red-breasted merganser (Mergus serrator) 


G. Ronald Austing from National Audubon Society 


The common merganser, or goosander (M. 
merganser), is of mallard size and without a 
noticeable crest, It usually nests in hollow 
trees in north temperate to subarctic regions 
and migrates to more southerly lakes. The 
somewhat smaller and ground-nesting red- 
breasted merganser (M. serrator) has a similar 
but more northerly range. In the U.S., com- 
mon and red-breasted mergansers (M. serra- 
tor) are often called sheldrakes (properly a 
name for the shelducks). 

Quite different is the hooded merganser (M., 
or Lophodytes, cucullatus) of temperate North 
America, a small, tree-nesting species of 
woodland waterways. 

The smew (M. albellus) is a small compact 
merganser with a short bill; it breeds from 
Scandinavia to Siberia and south to Turkes- 
tan and winters on lakes and streams south to 
the Mediterranean and Central Asia. 

-bill adaptations and classification 1:945e 


Mergenthaler, Ottmar (b. May 11, 1854, 
Hachtel, in modern West Germany—d. Oct. 
28, 1899, Baltimore), inventor of the Linotype 
machine. A precocious boy, he was anxious to 
study engineering, but his father, burdened 
with financing the higher education of older 
sons, found the expense beyond his means. He 
was apprenticed to a watchmaker at 14 and 
attended technical school classes at night. In 
1872 he emigrated to the U.S., becoming a 
citizen in 1878. While employed in the Bal- 
timore machine shop of a relative, he worked 
on plans for a device to make type molds of 
papier-maché. This device proved impractica- 
ble, but Mergenthaler became dedicated to 
the problem involved—setting type by ma- 
chine. In 1886 he produced his Linotype, 
which, by bringing copper matrices into brief 
contact with a molten but fast-cooling alloy, 
rapidly molded column widths of type. The 
machine reduced costs by speeding up the 
printing process; hence it fostered a dramatic 
expansion of all areas of publishing. Mergen- 
thaler later patented other successful inven- 
tions, but developing the Linotype remained 
his life interest. at kahyi 
-Linotype typecasting machine 14:1056b 


merger, corporate combination of two or 
more independent business corporations into 
a single enterprise, usually the absorption of 
one or more firms by a dominant one. A 
merger may be accomplished by one firm pur- 
chasing the other’s assets with cash or its 
securities or by purchasing the other’s shares 
or stock or by issuing its stock to the other 
firm’s stockholders in exchange for their 
shares in the acquired firm (thus acquiring the 
other company’s assets and liabilities). 

Mergers are of several different types: hori- 
zontal, if both firms produce the same com- 
modity for the same market; market-exten- 
sion, if the merged firms produce the same 
commodity for different markets; or vertical, 
if a firm acquires either a supplier or a cus- 
tomer. If the merged business is not related to 
that of the acquiring firm, the new corpora- 
tion is called a conglomerate (q.v.). 

The reasons for mergers are various. The ac- 
quiring firm may seek to eliminate a competi- 
tor, to increase its efficiency, to diversify its 
products and markets, or to reduce its taxes, 
Merger activity varies with the business cycle, 
being higher when business is good. 
‘automotive industry concentration 2:530h 
-business associations and legal aspects 3:530c 
-business financing operations 7:301d 
-corporations’ development in U.S. 5:183h 
-insurance company use of leverage 9:658a 
‘newspaper publishing industry 15:244e 
-U.S. conglomerate opposition and 

basis 18:934¢g ; 


Mergini, bird tribe of the order An- 
seriformes, including the sea ducks and mer- 
gansers. See diving duck; merganser; scoter. 
-anseriform comparison and 

classification 1:941b 


Mergui, administrative headquarters of Mer- 
gui District (kayaing), Tenasserim Division 
(taing), southern Burma. Occupying an off- 
shore island in the Andaman Sea at the mouth 
of the Great Tenasserim River, it is a busy 
port engaged in coastal trade (rubber, tin ore, 
rattans, dried fish, edible birds’ nests) north to 
Rangoon and south to Malaysia, Natural 
pearls are found offshore, and the Yatanabon 
wolfram (tungsten) mine is nearby. 

The district comprises a narrow coastal strip, 
260 mi (420 km) long and 50 mi wide, and 
borders Thailand (east). Densely forested, it is 
dominated by two north-south ranges and 
drained by the Great Tenasserim, Lenya, Pak- 
chan, and Palauk rivers, Its irregular coastline 
has the Mergui Archipelago offshore and is 
predominantly mangrove swamp drained by 
tidal creeks. Total area of the district is 11,325 
sq mi (29,332 sq km). There are a few cultivat- 
ed tracts in the broader valleys and along the 
coast south of Mergui town. Rubber is an im- 
portant crop. Tin and tungsten are mined in 
the north, particularly near Maliwun. There 
are unexploited coal deposits along the Great 
Tenasserim and its tributaries. A coastal road 
south links the towns of Palauk, Palaw, Pala, 
and Awegyun and ends at Mergui. An interior 
road crosses the Maw-daung Pass to Thai- 
land. Most travel, however, is by sea or river. 

Mergui was an ancient Tai province, men- 
tioned in the writings of early travellers as a 
rice-growing and well-peopled country. The 
area was seized by the British East India 
Company in 1695 after some European trad- 
ers were massacred, When the British cap- 
tured the region in 1824 during the First An- 
glo-Burmese War, its population was estimat- 
ed at only 10,000 as the result of protracted 
border warfare. Latest census town, 33,697; 
district, 42,845. | a tiie 
-map, Burma 3:505. SEs 


Mergui Archipelago, group of more than 
200 islands in the Andaman Sea off the Tenas- _ 
serim Coast of Lower Burma. Part of Mergui 
District, the cluster begins with Mali Kyun 
(Tavoy Island) in the north and ends beyond 
the southern limits of Burma. The group in- 
cludes Kadan (King), Thayawthadangyi (E 


phinstone), Daung (Ross), Sellore, Bentinck, 
Letsok-aw (Domel), Kanmaw (Kisseraing), 
Lanbi, and Zadetkyi (St. Matthew’s) islands. 
Mountainous and jungle covered, the ar- 
chipelago is known for its scenic beauty. Its 
chief inhabitants are the Selungs, or Salons 
(sea gypsies). Tin and tungsten (wolfram) are 
mined on some islands, and there is an old, es- 
tablished pearl-fishing industry. Other prod- 
tei include edible birds’ nests and sea cucum- 
ers. 

12°00’ N, 98°00’ E 

-map, Burma 3:505 

Mergus (duck): see merganser. 


Merian, Matthdus (b. 1593, Basel, Switz.— 
d. 1650, Schwalbach, Ger.), engraver, etcher, 
and book dealer, the leading German illustra- 
tor of the 17th century. In 1609 he was placed 
under Dietrich Meyer, a painter and engraver 
of Ziirich, and in 1613 went to Nancy. After 
studying in Paris, Stuttgart (1616), and the 
Low Countries, he went to Frankfurt, where 
in 1618 he married the eldest daughter of J.T. 
de Bry, publisher and engraver. He worked 
with his father-in-law at Oppenheim, then re- 
turned to Basel, but went back to Frankfurt 
after de Bry’s death (1623) to take over his 
business. 

Merian completed in 1624 the great record of 
discovery and travel Collectiones Peregrina- 
tionum in Indiam, which had been begun by 
the de Brys in 1590, De Bry’s business re- 
mained in Merian’s family until 1726, when a 
fire destroyed it. Between 1627 and 1629 Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar was in Merian’s studio in 
Frankfurt. Between 1625 and 1630 Merian 
published illustrations to the Bible; in 1635 he 
began the series Theatrum Europaeum, and 
between 1642 and 1688 he published Martin 
Zeiller’s Topographia Germaniae, with over 
2,000 plates etched and engraved by himself 
and his sons Matthdius and Caspar. Among 
his last works was a ‘“‘Dance of Death” (1649). 
-Gustavus IJ portrait illus. 8:503 


Meribah, ancient biblical site in modern 
Syria. 
-Moses’-anger and consequence 12:490b 


Meric (Eurasia): see Maritsa River. 


mericarp, one of two carpels (portion of a 
flowering plant enclosing the ovules or poten- 
tial seeds) that resemble achenes and form the 
schizocarp of an umbelliferous plant. 
-Cornales characteristics 5:175h 


Merida, state, northwestern Venezuela. Ex- 
cept for a narrow neck extending northwest- 
ward to the shore of Lake Maracaibo, the ter- 


' ritory of 4,363 sq mi (11,300 sq km) lies entire- 


>} 
A 


ly within that portion of the Andes Mountains 
known as the Cordillera de Mérida. The cor- 
dillera, which rises to 16,410 ft (5,002 m) 
above sea level at Pico Bolivar (the highest 
point in Venezuela), is traversed from 
northeast to southwest by the Rio Chama. In 
the fertile Chama Valley are most of the 
state’s settlements, including Mérida, the capi- 
tal, Although it is known primarily for its 
agricultural produce (principally coffee, sug- 
arcane, aoe Ni aize], tobacco, and wheat) and 
livestock (cattle and goats), the state also con- 
tains minerals. Oil is found under Lake 
Maracaibo, and there are deposits of mica, 
gold, and emeralds. The dairy industry is well 
developed. The Pan-American Highway tra- 
verses the state from northeast to southwest, 
as does another highway along the Chama 
Valley. The transverse road network is not 
well developed. Pop. (1971) 347,095. 

‘area and population table and map 19:64 


_-map, Venezuela 19:60 


Merida, capital, Yucatan state, southeastern 
Mexico, near the northwestern. tip of the 
Yucatan Peninsula, 23 mi (37 km) south of 
Progreso, its port on the Gulf of Mexico, It 
stands at the northern end of a limestone plain 
well-suited for growing the cactus-like agave 
from which henequen, or sisal hemp, fibres 
are extracted. Founded in 1542 on the site of 


the ancient Maya city of T’ho, Mérida is also 
a tourist base for trips to nearby ruined Ma- 
yan cities, including Chichén-Itza, Dzibilchal- 
tun, Uxmal, and Kabah. Indian influence, still 
strong in the area, is most evident in language 
and dress. The most notable of the city’s 
many colonial buildings is the House of Mon- 
tejo, built in 1549, Mérida also has a 16th- 
century cathedral, an archaeological museum, 
Yucatan University (1624; refounded 1922), 
and the Regional Technical Institute of Méri- 
da (1961). The city can be reached by high- 
way, railroad, or air. Pop. (1970) 212,097. 
20°58’ N, 89°37’ W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 
Merida, town, Badajoz province, Ex- 
tremadura, western Spain, on the north bank 
of the Rio Guadiana. The town was founded 
by Romans in 25 Bc, as Augusta Emerita. As 
the capital of Lusitania (a Roman province 
that encompassed modern Portugal), it 
became one of the most important towns in 
Iberia, large enough to contain a garrison of 
90,000 men. It prospered anew in the 7th cen- 
tury under the Visigoths, 

Occupied in 713 by the Moors, who enlarged 
the alcazar, or citadel, originally the chief Ro- 
man fort, Mérida was recaptured in 1228 by 
Alfonso IX of Leon, who granted it to the 
Knights of Santiago. Chief among the Roman 
remains is the bridge, constructed of granite 
under the emperor Trajan or Augustus and 
restored by the Visigoths in 686 and by Philip 
III in 1610; it comprised 81 arches, 17 of 
which were destroyed during the siege of 
Badajoz (1812) by the French, and measured 
2,575 ft (785 m) in length. There are a few 
remnants of Roman temples and of the colos- 
sal wall that encircled the town, besides a Ro- 
man triumphal arch, commonly called the 
Arco de Trajano (Santiago), and a second Ro- 
man bridge, by which the road to Salamanca 
was carried across a small river. From the 
Pantano de Proserpina, also called Charca de 
la Albuera, a large Roman reservoir, 3 mi (5 
km) north, water was conveyed to Mérida by 
a mighty aqueduct known as Los Milagros, of 
which there are extensive remains. The Ro- 
man theatre is well preserved; there are also 
vestiges of an amphitheatre and of a circus. 

The town’s economy is based on agricultural 
trade and tourism. Pop. (1970) 40,059. 
38°55’ N, 6°20’ W 

-map, Spain 17:382 

-Portuguese invasions and conquests 14: 865b 


Mérida, capital, Mérida state, western 
Venezuela. The city lies on a large alluvial ter- 
race near the Rio Chama in the Cordillera de 
Mérida; at an elevation of 5,384 ft (1,641 m), 
it is the highest city in Venezuela and enjoys 
one of the most pleasant climates in the na- 
tion. In the vicinity are five snowcapped peaks 
exceeding 15,000 ft (4,600 m). To one of them, 
Pico Espejo (15,866 ft [4,836 m]), runs a cable 
car system 7% mi (12 km) long, the longest 
and highest in the world. 


Bolivar Plaza, Mérida city, Venezuela 


Jane Latta 


Although Mérida was founded in 1558, fre- 
quent earthquakes and relative inaccessibility 
long hindered its development, but it early 
became a religious and educational centre, 
having a cathedral, convents, and the Univer- 
sidad de los Andes iounded! in 1785). With 
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the completion of all-weather highways to the 
major cities in the central highlands to the 
northeast, to the Maracaibo Basin to the 
northwest, and into the llanos (plains) to the 
south, Mérida became a regional manufactur- 
ing and commercial centre. The city is re- 
nowned for its candied fruits, ruanas (Andean, 
poncho-like woolen cloaks), fishing, skiing, 
and mountaineering. Pop. (1971) 74,214. 
8°36’ N, 71°08’ W 

-map, Venezuela 19:60 

Merida, Carlos (1893- ), important mod- 
ern Guatemalan artist. From 1910-14 he trav- 
elled in Europe where he studied art, becom- 
ing personally acquainted with such leaders of 
the avant-garde as Picasso and Modigliani. 
He returned to Guatemala in 1919, had his 
first one-man show, and in 1920, attracted by 
the social and artistic revolution in Mexico, 
went to Mexico City where he became one of 
the pioneers of the mural painting renaissance. 
After a second trip to Europe in 1927 Méri- 
da’s art became less representational, and 
eventually developed into his characteristic 
abstract style of geometrically conceived 
figures and forms. Aesthetically his later 
works show the influence not only of Cubism 
and such modern European artists as Paul 
Klee, Joan Mir6, and Wassily Kandinsky, but 
also of indigenous Pre-Columbian art, espe- 
cially that of the Mayans who once inhabited 
Meérida’s native Guatemala. In the 1950s he 
executed several important mosaic murals, a 
medium in which he continued to work: e.g., 
the mosaic architectural decoration for the 
Benito Juarez housing development in Mexico 
City (1952) and a mosaic mural for the 
Municipal Building in Guatemala City (1956). 
‘mosaic designs in architecture 12:473d 


Merida, Cordillera de, mountain range, an 
extension of the Venezuelan Andes. 
9°00’ N, 71°00’ W 
‘Venezuelan Andes extension and 
features 1:858g 


Meriden, city, coextensive with Meriden 
Town, New Haven County, south central 
Connecticut, U.S., on the Quinnipiac River, 
with the Hanging Hills to the west. It was set- 
tled in 1661 by Jonathan Gilbert, who named 
it for his birthplace, Meriden Farm in Dor- 
king, Eng. The town was set off from Walling- 
ford in 1806. The city was incorporated in 
1867 and the town and city consolidated in 
1922. Industry is highly developed, dominated 
by silverware and associated manufactures, 
which began in 1794 when Samuel Yale un- 
dertook pewter production. In 1808 Ashbil 
Griswold began the manufacture of Britannia 
ware, made of an alloy of tin, antimony, and 
copper. The International Silver Company, 
one of the world’s largest silver manufactur- 
ers, was established in the city in 1898. Ger- 
hart Hauptmann wrote his poetic drama The 
Sunken Bell while living in Meriden in 1894, 
Pop. (1980) city, 57,118; metropolitan area 
(sMsA), 57,118. 

41°32’ N, 72°48’ W 


Meridian, city, seat of Lauderdale County, 
eastern Mississippi, U.S. Settlement began in 
1854 at the junction site of the Vicksburg- 
Montgomery and the Mobile and Ohio rail- 
way lines 20 mi (32 km) from the Alabama 
border. The name was chosen by a settler who 
thought ‘“‘meridian” meant “junction.” It 
served as state capital for one month in 1863 
during the Civil War. General Sherman’s 
Northern troops destroyed the city the follow- 
ing February, It recovered as a marketing cen- 
tre for farm produce and timber and later ac- 
quired diversified manufactures, including tex- 
tiles, wood and clay products, chemicals, and 
machinery. Meridian Junior College was 
opened in 1938. A naval auxiliary air station is 
12 mi north. The Okatibbee Dam and Reser- 


meridian 806 


voir are 7 mi northwest. Inc. 1860. Pop. 
(1980) 46,577. 
32°22’ N, 88°42’ W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
meridian, imaginary north-south line on the 
Earth’s surface that connects both geographic 
poles; it is used to indicate longitude. The 
40th meridian, for example, has a longitude of 
40° E or 40° W. See latitude and longitude. 
-climatic variations and effects 4:722f 
-Earth’s figure measurements 6:3a; illus. 2 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:675d 
-transit circle and star positions 18:101b 


meridian circle, or TRANSIT CIRCLE, a spe- 
cially designed telescope for measuring the 
time of meridian passage and altitude of a 
celestial body. 

telescopic star position determination 18:10la 


meridian-transit dish, a modified version of 
the fully steerable radio telescope, which is 
locked into position to scan a specific part of 
the sky. 

‘structure and operation 18:102d 


Meridional Carpathians (Romania): see 
Transylvanian Alps. 


Merimda settlements, Neolithic archaeo- 
logical site located at Bani Salamah, Egypt. 
-culture and industry 6:463e 


Merimée, Prosper (b. Sept. 28, 1803, Paris 
—d. Sept. 23, 1870, Cannes), dramatist, his- 
torian, archaeologist, and master of the short 
story, whose works—Romantic in theme but 
classical and controlled in style—were a 
renewal of classicism in a Romantic age. Of a 
cultured, middle class Norman background, 
Mérimée first studied law but was more de- 
voted to learning the Greek, Spanish, English, 
and Russian languages and their literatures. 
At 19 he wrote his first play, Cromwell (1822); 
his close friend, the novelist Stendhal, en- 
couraged him in this literary direction. 

A collection of his plays, Le Théatre de Clara 
Gazul, appeared in 1825. Indulging his taste 
for mystification, he presented them as trans- 
lations by a certain Joseph L’Estrange of the 
work of a Spanish actress. His next hoax was 
La Guzla (1827), by “Hyacinthe Ma- 
glanowich,” ballads about murder, revenge, 
and vampires, supposedly translated from the 
Illyrian. Both works deceived even scholars of 
the day. 

His passions were mysticism, history, and the 
unusual. Inspired by the vogue for historical 
fiction established by Sir Walter Scott, he 
wrote La Jacquerie (1828), 36 dramatic scenes 
about a peasant insurrection in feudal times, 
and the novel La Chronique du temps de 
Charles IX (1829), concerning court life dur- 
ing war and peace. Two comedies followed: 
L’ Occasion (1830) and Le Carosse du Saint- 
Sacrement (1830; “‘The Carriage of Saint-Sac- 
rament”’), published in La Revue Francaise 
and La Revue de Paris along with his early 
short stories. 

The short stories best illustrate Mérimée’s 
imagination and sombre temperament; many 


Mérimée, detail of an engraving after a 
drawing by A. Devéria, c. 1832 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; ——— 
photograph, J.R, Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


are mysteries, of foreign inspiration and local 
colour, Spain and Russia were his principal 
literary sources; he was the first interpreter of 
Russian literature in France. Pushkin was his 
master, especially for his themes of violence 
and cruelty and the human psychology behind 
them. In one of his best known stories, 
“Mateo falcone’”’ (1833), a father kills a son 
for betraying the family honour. The collec- 
tion Mosaique (1833) was followed by his 
most famous novellas: Colomba (1840), the 
story of a young Corsican girl who forces her 
brother to commit murder for the sake of a 
vendetta, and Carmen (1846), in which an un- 
faithful gypsy girl is killed by a soldier who 
loves her. The story is internationally known 
through the opera by Bizet. Lokis (1869) and 
La Chambre bleue (1872) also show Meé- 
rimée’s fascination with the supernatural. 

In 1831 he met a young girl, Jenny Dacquin, 
with whom he engaged in a lifelong corre- 
spondence, which was published after his 
death, as Lettres a une inconnue (1874; “Let- 
ters to an Unknown Girl’). Mérimée, who 
served in the French admiralty as general in- 
spector of historical monuments, wrote his 
Notes de voyages . . . (1835-40), covering his 
travels through Greece, Spain, Turkey, and 
France. An excellent historian and archaeolo- 
gist, he also wrote Etudes sur [histoire ro- 
maine (1844; “Studies on Roman History”), 
Monuments hélléniques (1840-42; ‘Hellenic 
Monuments’’), Architecture militaire au moy- 
en Gge (1843; ‘Military Architecture of the 
Middle Ages’’), Histoire du Don Pédre Ie’, Roi 
de Castille (1848; “History of Don Pedre I, 
King of Castille’), as well as literary criticism. 

Mérimée was a longtime friend of the count- 
ess of Montijo, whom he met in Spain in 1830. 
Later, in 1853, when her daughter became the 
empress Eugénie of France, Mérimée was ad- 
mitted to the royal circle and made a senator. 
He was not fond of Napoleon III, however, 
and never became a wholehearted courtier. 
His letters to Sir Anthony Panizzi, principal li- 
brarian of the British Museum and his closest 
friend in Mérimée’s old age, have been de- 
scribed as a “history of the Second Empire.” 
They were published posthumously as Lettres 
a@ M. Panizzi: 1850-70 (1881). After the 
French defeat in the Franco-Prussian War and 
the establishment of the Third Republic, Me- 
rimée moved to Cannes, where he mixed with 
English society and spent his final years. 

Mérimée has been appraised for precision 
and restraint of his writing style. Though his 
best stories are imbued with mystery and local 
colour and portray forceful, passionate, and 
cruel natures, exoticism never seems to take 
precedence over psychological delineation of 
character. 

-short story style 16:715e 


Merin, Laguna (South America): see Mirim 
Lagoon. 


Merina: see Malagasy peoples. 


Mering, Joseph, Freiherr von (b. Feb. 28, 
1849, Cologne—d. Jan. 5, 1908, Halle an der 
Saale, now in East Germany), physician, 
physiologist, pharmacologist whose discovery 
(with Oskar Minkowski) that removal of the 
pancreas from dogs produces the symptoms 
of diabetes led to the implication that insulin, 
synthesized in the pancreas, is a hormone im- 
portant to the body’s utilization of sugar. At 
the University of Strassburg, Fr. (1886-90), 
he and Minkowski attempted (1889) to dis- 
rupt fat digestion in dogs by removal of the 
pancreas, the only organ known to secrete a 
fat-degrading enzyme; instead, the animals 
exhibited the symptoms of diabetes, a disease 
resulting from retention in the blood of sugar. 
As director of the medical clinic in Halle (1900 
-08), Mering worked with the German chem- 
ist Emil Fischer to develop (1902-05) the bar- 
biturates (a group of sleep-inducing and tran- 
uibiane drugs) barbital, veronal, and pro- 
ponal. 


Merino, group of sheep yielding a fine qual- 
ity of wool. Descended from a breed devel- 


oped in Spain, it has been crossbred and im- 

proved in different countries to produce such 

breeds as the Rambouillet, Saxony, and Aus- 

tralian. 

- Australia as top world producer 2:406b 

-breeding and distribution 10:1282h 

historical importance and popularity 1:332f 
passim to 334c ; 

-history, production, and processing 7:283f; 
table 285 : 


merinos (Spanish official): see adelantado. 
Meriones unguiculatus (rodent): see gerbil. 


Merioneth, former county in Wales, United 
Kingdom, became part of the county of Gwy- 
nedd (q.v.) in 1974, 

-Edward I’s administration of Wales 3:232b 


meriraukka (ghost): see 4pparas. 

Merisi, Michelangelo: see Caravaggio. 
meristem, a region of new cell division and 
growth in plants, consisting of either a single 


cell (apical cell) in ferns or a group of cells in 
flowering plants. Meristem cells are typically 


Meristem 
JM, Langham 


small cells the diameters of which in different 
directions are about equal, with dense cyto- 
plasm and relatively few small vacuoles (wa- 
tery saclike regions within cells), Meristems 
are classified by their location in the plant as 
apical (at root and shoot tips), lateral (the 
vascular and cork cambiums), and intercalary 
(at internodes, or stem regions between the 
places at which leaves attach, and leaf bases, 
especially of monocotyledons—i.e., grasses). 
Apical meristems are also known as primary 
meristems because they rise to the primary 
plant body, that part of a plant produced the 
first season of growth. Lateral meristems are 
secondary meristems because they are respon- 
sible for secondary growth, or increase in stem 
girth and thickness. Meristems form anew 


from other cells in injured tissues and are re- 


sponsible for wound healing. Major ref. 
18:451b 
biological development types and, 
phases 5:645h as 
‘life-span and aging of plants 10:914f 
-plant development at growing stems 5:664c 
-tree growth and internal structure 18:691d; 
illus. : re ‘ 
merit, Buddhist: see pufifia. ei 
merit system, in civil service, a method ¢ 
appointment, retention, and promotion o 
basis of competitive examinations Te) 


irk M4 


tive evaluations rather than on the basis of so- 
cial rank or political considerations. 

Although a written examination was used for 
testing candidates for office in China as early 
-as 165 Bc, the merit system was not adopted 
on a wide scale in the Western world until the 
19th century. Among the first to institute the 
system were Prussia and the United Kingdom. 
Almost all countries of the world have since 
adopted some form of the merit system in 
their national public services. The system, 
however, is less frequently employed by local 
governments, 

-Prussian civil service organization 4:668a 
-United States civil service system 4:669a 


Merjayun, also spelled mers ‘uyON (Leba- 
non); see Marj “Uyun. 


Merka (Somalia): see Merca. 


Merkava (Hebrew: Chariot), the object of 
contemplation for early Jewish mystics whose 
esoteric approach to God was based on 
Ezekiel’s vision of the divine throne (Ezek. 1). 
Merkava mysticism began to flourish in Pales- 
tine during the Ist century ap, but from the 
7th to 11th century its centre was in Baby- 
lonia. 

Strongly influenced by Gnostic beliefs, Mer- 
kava stressed the importance of light and 
the seven “heavenly dwellings” (hekhalot) 
through which the soul ascends on its perilous 
mystical journey. Its goal was to behold the 
divine throne situated on its chariot. 

Initiates (tzenu‘im), limited to a select few 
with specific moral qualities, were required to 
prepare themselves by fasting. A successful 
_ journey depended, in part, on certain magical 
formulas (called seals) that were used to pla- 
cate the angelic gatekeeper of each dwelling. 
The use of an incorrect seal could result in 
severe injury or a fiery death. The Talmud 
(compendium of Jewish law, lore, and com- 
mentary) warns that among four men who en- 
gaged in Merkava, one died, one went mad, 
one apostatized, and only Rabbi Akiba ben 
Joseph had a true visionary experience. Those 
who practiced Merkava were sometimes 
called Explorers of the Supernatural World 
(Yorde Merkava); Gershom Gerhard Scho- 
lem, a modern Jewish scholar of mysticism, 
suggests that the words may have implied a 
descent into the depths of self. 

Metatron, prominent in Merkava as the an- 
gelic prince of the divine presence, was said to 
have undergone a fiery transformation during 
his ascent to the divine throne. 

The oldest literary sources of the movement 
are two hekhalot texts: the “Lesser” attrib- 
uted to Rabbi Akiba, the “Greater” to Rabbi 
Ishmael ben Elisha. The Book of Enoch and 
the Shi‘ur goma (“Divine Dimensions’’) be- 
long to this same tradition. The latter contains 
highly exaggerated anthropomorphic descrip- 
tions of God. 

-Ezekiel’s visions 7:127e 

- Jewish mystical developments 10:184b 


Merkel cell, also called MERKEL-RANVIER 
CORPUSCLE, touch receptor in the deep layers 
of the skin. 

-human skin innervation 16:841h 


Merkys, Antanas (b. 1887, paioral near 
Skapiskis, Lithuania—d. 1955 U.S.S.R.), 
right-wing Lithuanian politician who was the 
last prime minister of Lithuania before its 
1940 incorporation into the Soviet Union. 
Educated in the law, Merkys served in the 
Russian army during World War I (1914-18). 
In 1919 he entered the army of the newly inde- 
pendent Lithuania. A member of the right- 
wing Nationalist League, he served as Lithua- 
nian defense minister on four occasions in the 
1920s, and in 1927-32 he was governor of 
= Klaipeda (Memel). Merkys became prime 


minister of an authoritarian Nationalist 


League government, formed in November 
- 1939, but he was deported to the U.S.S.R. 
soon after the Soviets occupied Lithuania in 
June 1940, 


oe merlangus (fish): see whiting. 


Merleau-Ponty, Maurice (b. March 14, 
1908, Rochefort, Fr.—d. May 4, 1961, Paris), 
philosopher and man of letters, the leading ex- 
ponent of Phenomenology , in France. 
Merleau-Ponty studied at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris and took his agrégation in 
philosophy in 1931. He taught in a number of 
lycées before World War II, during which he 
served as an army officer. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Lyons and in 1949 was called to the 
Sorbonne in Paris. In 1952 he received a chair 
of philosophy at the Collége de France. From 
1945 to 1952 he served as unofficial co-editor 
(with Jean-Paul Sartre) of the journal Les 
Temps Modernes. 

Merleau-Ponty’s most important works of 
technical philosophy were La Structure du 
comportement (1942; The Structure of Behav- 
ior, 1965) and Phénoménologie de la percep- 
tion (1945; Phenomenology of Perception, 
1962). Though greatly influenced by the work 
of Edmund Husserl, Merleau-Ponty rejected 
his theory of the knowledge of other persons, 
grounding his own theory in bodily behaviour 
and in perception. He held that it is necessary 
to consider the organism as a whole to discov- 
er what will follow from a given set of stimuli. 
For him, perception was the source of knowl- 
edge and had to be studied before the conven- 
tional sciences. 

Turning his attention to social and political 
questions, in 1947 Merleau-Ponty published a 
group of Marxist essays, Humanisme et ter- 
reur (“Humanism and Terror’’), the most so- 
phisticated defense of Soviet communism in 
the late 1940s. He argued for suspended judg- 
ment of Soviet terrorism and attacked what 
he regarded as Western hypocrisy. The Ko- 
rean War disillusioned Merleau-Ponty and he 
broke with Sartre, who defended the North 
Koreans. 

In 1955 Merleau-Ponty published more 
Marxist essays, Les Aventures de la dialec- 
tique (“The Adventures of the Dialectic’). 
This collection, however, indicated a change 
of position: Marxism no longer appears as the 
final word on history, but rather as a heuristic 
methodology. Later he returned to more 
strictly philosophical concerns. 

-Existentialist schools and theories 7:73g 
-Husserl’s theory of ego 12:34f 
-man as a cultural being 1:980g 
-Phenomenological approach to 

ethics 6:978g 
-Phenomenological themes and 

method 14:214f 
-probability and human situation 7:77g 


Merle d’Aubigne, Jean-Henri (b. August 
16, 1794, Les Eaux-Vives, Switz.—d. Oct. 21, 
1872, Geneva), Protestant church historian 
and advocate of Evangelical (Free Church) 
Christianity, wrote the popular Histoire de la 
Réformation du seiziéme siécle, 5 vol. (1835- 
53; Eng. trans., History of the Great Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century, 1838-41) and 
the more scholarly Histoire de la Réformation 
en Europe au temps de Calvin, 8 vol. (1863- 
78; “History of the Reformation in Europe at 
the Time of Calvin’). Although considered 
partisan toward the Presbyterian form of 
church structure, he revitalized church history 
and assembled more source documents that 
any other historian up to his time. 


Merlin, an enchanter and wise man in Ar- 
thurian legend and romance of the Middle 
Ages, linked with personages in ancient Celtic 
mythology (especially with Myrddin in Welsh 
tradition), He appeared in Arthurian legend as 
a fascinating, enigmatic figure, though fluc- 
tuations and inconsistencies in his character 
were often dictated by the requirements of a 
particular narrative or by varying attitudes of 
suspicious regard toward magic and witch- 


- craft. Thus treatments of Merlin reflect differ- 


ent stages in the development of Arthurian ro- 
mance itself. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his inventive His- 
toria regum Britanniae (c. 1136), adapted a 
story, told by the Welsh antiquary Nennius 
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(flourished c. 800), of a boy, Ambrosius, who 
had given advice to the legendary British king 
Vortigern. In Geoffrey’s account Merlin-Am- 
brosius figured as adviser to Uther Pendragon 
(King Arthur’s father) and afterward to Ar- 
thur himself. In a later work, Vita Merlini, 
Geoffrey further developed the story of Mer- 
lin by adapting a northern legend about a wild 
man of the woods, gifted with powers of divi- 
nation. Early in the 13th century, Robert de 
Borron’s verse romance Merlin added a Chris- 
tian dimension to the character, making him 
the prophet of the Holy Grail (whose legend 
had by then been linked with Arthurian leg- 
end). The author of the first part of the Vul- 
gate cycle (see Arthurian legend), however, 
made the demonic side of Merlin’s character 
predominate. But in later branches of the Vul- 
gate cycle, Merlin again became the prophet 
of the Holy Grail, while his role as Arthur’s 
counsellor was filled out: it was Merlin, for 
example, who advised Uther to establish the 
knightly fellowship of the Round Table and 
who suggested that Uther’s true heir would be 
revealed by a test that involved drawing a 
sword from a stone in which it was set. It also 
included a story of the wizard’s infatuation 
with the Lady of the Lake, which eventually 
brought about his death. 

-Welsh literary treatments 10:1113h 


merlin (Falco columbarius), often called pi- 
GEON HAWK in America, is a small blue-gray 
falcon (q.v.), family Falconidae, with a nar- 
rowly white-banded tail. It is found at high 
latitudes throughout the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, occurring in the western U.S. south to 


Merlin (Fa/co columbarius) 


Eric Hosking 


Colorado and in Europe in the western parts 
of the British Isles and in Scandinavia. Dark- 
coloured populations breed near Vancouver, 
B.C., and in Iceland. The merlin migrates to 
regions just south of its breeding range. It in- 
habits wet, open country or conifer and birch 
woods. It usually lays its eggs on the ground 
amid bushes but sometimes occupies an old 
rook or magpie nest in a tree. An aggressive 
hunter, the merlin was once much used in fal- 
conry. 


Merlin, Antoine-Christophe, known as 
MERLIN DE THIONVILLE (b. Sept. 13, 1762, 
Thionville, Fr.—d. Sept. 14, 1833,. Paris), 
democratic extremist during the early years of 
the French Revolution who became one of the 
leading organizers of the conservative Ther- 
midorian reaction that followed the collapse 
of the radical democratic Jacobin regime of 
1793-94, 

The son of an attorney of Thionville, Merlin 
studied theology before becoming a lawyer i in 
1788. The Revolution broke out in the follow- 
ing year, and in 1791 Merlin was elected to the 
Revolutionary Legislative Assembly. He vig- 
orously urged the Assembly to confiscate the 
property of émigrés (nobles in exile) and hold 
their wives and children as hostages, and he 
was one of the three deputies who joined the 
Club of the Cordeliers—at that time the most 
radical political society in Paris. 
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Elected to the Convention, which succeeded 
the Legislative Assembly in September 1792, 
Merlin was sent in December on a mission to 
Mainz. While there he wrote the Convention 
demanding that King Louis XVI be put to 
death; the King was guillotined in January 
1793. Merlin displayed great courage during 
the siege of Mainz by Austro-Prussian forces, 
and, after the garrison fell in July 1793, he 
fought against the counterrevolutionary Ro- 
man Catholic peasant insurgents of the Ven- 
dée. Nevertheless, the Jacobin Committee of 
Public Safety, suspecting him of colluding 
with the enemy at Mainz, recalled him to Par- 
is in November. As a result, Merlin joined the 
group of conspirators who brought about the 
downfall of the Jacobin leader Robespierre on 
9 Thermidor (July 27, 1794). During the ensu- 
ing Thermidorian reaction he helped organize 
the jeunesse dorée (“gilded youth”), a move- 
ment of fashionably dressed young men of 
bourgeois background who terrorized Jacobin 
workmen. Merlin then sat in the Directory 
government’s Council of the Five Hundred 
from 1795 until 1798, when he was appointed 
administrator general of posts. He took no 
part in public life during Napoleon’s regime 
(1799-1815), and he managed to escape ban- 
ishment after the restoration of King Louis 
XVIII in 1815. 


Merlin, Philippe-Antoine, Comte, called 
MERLIN DE DOUAI (b. Oct. 30, 1754, Arleux, 
Fr.—d. Dec. 26, 1838, Paris), one of the fore- 
most jurists of the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods, As a deputy for the town 
of Douai in the revolutionary Constituent As- 
sembly of 1789, he was instrumental in the 
passage of important legislation abolishing 
feudal and seignorial rights. Merlin was elect- 
ed to a new assembly, the Convention, in Sep- 
tember 1792, and he voted for the death sen- 
tence at Louis XVI’s trial in January 1793. 

After July 1794 Merlin was almost continu- 
ously a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, in which he supported the reaction 
against the extreme revolutionary Jacobins. 
He also drew up the code of crimes and penal- 
ties enacted by the Convention in October 
1795. On the inauguration of the Directory 
(November 1795), Merlin was appointed min- 
ister of justice. Two days after the coup d’etat 
of 18 Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797), he became one 
of the five directors, resigning in June 1799 un- 
der threat of impeachment. 

Under Napoleon, Merlin became procureur 
général (1804) and did more than any other 
lawyer to fix the interpretation of the Code 
Napoléon. He was appointed a councillor of 
state in 1806 and created a comte in 1810. At 
the first Restoration (1814) Merlin immediate- 
ly went over to Louis XVIII but was removed 
from office in July 1815. During Napoleon’s 
return in the Hundred Days, he was elected to 
the Chamber of Representatives and appoint- 
ed minister of state. Banished at the time of 
the second Restoration, he went into exile in 
the Low Countries. He returned to France 
during the July revolution of 1830. 


Merlin and the Gleam (1889), poem by 
Tennyson. 
-allegory of Tennyson’s career 18:142c 


Merlo, city, northeastern Buenos Aires prov- 
ince, east central Argentina, founded in 1730 
as Villa de San Antonio del Camino. It was 
formerly important solely as a railroad junc- 
tion and trade centre for the surrounding 
agricultural and pastoral lands, but with the 
growth of the national capital, particularly 
since 1947, Merlo has merged into the sub- 
urban area of greater Buenos Aires. Highways 
and rail lines to downtown Buenos Aires, 23 
mi (37 km) to the east-northeast, converge at 
Merlo, which also has an airport. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 188,868. 

34°40’ S, 58°45’ W 


Merluccius (fish): see hake. 


mermaids and mermen, legendary beings, 
half-human, half-fish, that inhabit the sea and 
some inland waters. Similar divine or semidi- 
vine beings appear in ancient mythologies 
(e.g., the Chaldean sea god Ea, or Oannes). In 
European folklore, mermaids (sometimes 
called sirens) and mermen were natural beings 
who, like fairies, had magical and prophetic 
powers. They loved music and often sang. 
Though very long-lived, they were mortal and 
had no souls. In appearance they were human 
above the waist, fish below. 


Mermaids and merman, illustration by Hans Tegner 
from the 1900 edition of Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian 
Andersen 


By courtesy of the Folklore Society Library, University College, London 
photograph, R.B. Fleming 


Numerous folktales record marriages be- 
tween mermaids (who might assume human 
form) and men. In most, the man steals the 
mermaid’s cap or belt, her comb or mirror. 
While the objects are hidden she lives with 
him; if she finds them she returns at once to 
the sea. In some variants the marriage lasts 
while certain agreed conditions are fulfilled 
and ends when they are broken (see, for exam- 
ple, Mélusine). 

Though sometimes kindly, mermaids and 
mermen were usually dangerous to man. 
Their gifts brought misfortune; and, if offend- 
ed, the beings caused floods or other disasters. 
To see one on a voyage was an omer of ship- 
wreck. They sometimes lured mortals to 
death by drowning, as did the Lorelei of the 
Rhine, or enticed young people to live with 
them underwater, as did the mermaid whose 
image is carved on a bench in the church of 
Zennor, Cornwall. 

Aquatic mammals, such as the dugong and 
manatee, that suckle their young in human 
fashion above water are considered by some 
to underlie these legends. 


Mermaid Tavern, famous as the London 
meeting place of the Friday Street Club, of 
which Shakespeare, Sir Walter Raleigh, John 
Donne, and Ben Jonson were notable mem- 
bers. It stood to the east of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, with entrances in Bread Street and Fri- 
day Street. It has intrigued those interested in 
Shakespeare’s personality and in those of oth- 
er great men of Elizabethan and Jacobean let- 
ters, mainly because of a passage in a poem by 
the playwright Francis Beaumont (also a 
member of the club): 
What things we have seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that 
have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one (from whence 
they came) 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. E : 


Mermnad dynasty, third dynasty of ancient 
Lydia, founded in the 7th century Bc by 
Gyges and ended by the overthrow of Croesus 
by Cyrus the Great in 546 Bc. 


Merneptah, king of Egypt (ruled 1236-23 
BC) who successfully defended Egypt against a 
serious invasion from Libya. 

The 13th son of. his long-lived father, 
Ramses II, Merneptah was nearing 60 years 
of age at his accession c. 1237. As illustrated 
by surviving sections of a military journal 
from the northeast Delta, his reign began 
peacefully, with Egypt in full control of its 
Palestinian possessions. Nonetheless, toward 
the end of his father’s reign, Egypt’s military 
preparedness had deteriorated; Libyans, 
pushed by population movements farther east 
and perhaps by hunger, had penetrated the 
buffer territory west of the Delta and the two 
northerly oases and were encroaching on 
Egyptian lands. About 1232 Merneptah 
learned that some Sea Peoples, wanderers 
who had been displaced from Asia Minor and 
the Aegean lands and were roving the Near 
East, had joined and armed the Libyans and 
with them were conspiring to attack Memphis 
and Heliopolis, the great administrative and 
religious centres near the Delta’s apex. This 
was, however, but part of a larger movement 
that also endangered the Hittites, the Asia 
Minor Empire with which Egypt had a peace 
treaty since the reign of Ramses II. Merne- 
ptah had been sending grain and probably 
weapons to aid the Hittites, who were trou- 
bled by famine and the Sea Peoples, a mea- 
sure calculated ultimately to protect Egypt’s 
northeast flank. In some way, the Sea Peoples 
had interfered with this aid program. 

After receiving assurances in a dream from 
Ptah, god of endangered Memphis, the aged 
king marshalled his forces and prepared to 
meet the enemy. The site of the battle is dis- 
puted, but somewhere west of the apex of the 
Delta is suggested by references in the four ac- 
counts of the war. At dawn of a spring day in 
1232, the Libyans and their allies appeared, 
evidently expecting a pitched battle. Merne- 
ptah, however, unleashed his archers against 
them, while his infantry and chariotry held 
fast. For six hours the bowmen massacred the 
foe, after which their chief fled, and the Egyp- 
tian chariotry and infantry routed the demor- 
alized enemy. It was a great victory in which 
the Libyans and Sea Peoples lost nearly 9,400 
men. In disgrace, their chief fled back to Lib- 
ya, where his brothers deposed him. Egypt 
was relieved, and Merneptah ordered the 
carving of four great commemorative texts. 
One of these, the famous “Israel Stela,”’ fur- 
ther alludes to the suppression of a revolt in 
Palestine. It contains the earliest known refer- 
ence to Israel, which Merneptah counted 
among the peoples he defeated. By the man- 
ner of the writing of the name, the text reveals 
that whatever portion of Israel Merneptah de- 
feated, it was a wandering tribe, not a settled 
population. Hebrew scholars suggest that the 
circumstances agree approximately with the 
period from late Exodus to Judges. A frag- 
mentary stela from the Sudan also suggests 
that the King quelled a rebellion in Lower 
Nubia, probably after his Palestinian exploits. 

He probably died about 1223. He left few 
monuments, but in his conduct of Egypt’s de- 
fense and diplomacy he was at least the equal 
of his father. 

-Libyan and Palestinian wars 6:475h 
-Ramses II’s family 15:503a 
-victories against Sea Peoples 17:940g 


Mernere (king of Egypt): see Merenre. - 


meroblastic cleavage, in embryology, in- 
complete cleavage as a result of the presence 
of a large mass of yolk material. DOLE AL | 
‘embryonic development and yolk 5:626h; 
illus. 627 tne 
merocrine gland, organ producing a secre- 
tion that is discharged without major da: 
to the secreting cells, wine OU 
-animal tissue comparisons 18:444b 


Merodach-Baladan II, the biblical render- 
ing of the Babylonian MARDUK-APAL-IDDINA II, 
meaning THE GOD MARDUK HAS GIVEN ME AN 
HEIR (d. c. 694 Bc), king of Babylonia 
721-710 and for nine months in 703; he main- 
tained Babylonian independence in the face of 
Assyrian military supremacy for more than a 
decade. 

Commencing in 728 the king of Assyria also 
officially held the title of king of Babylonia. 
During that time Merodach-Baladan, a mem- 
ber of the Yakin tribe, was ruler of the Chal- 
dean district of Bit-Yakin in the Sealand on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. During the 
political unrest surrounding the accession of 
Sargon I of Assyria in 722, Merodach-Bala- 
dan entered Babylon and claimed the Baby- 
lonian throne, which had belonged to his fore- 
bear Eriba-Marduk. An attack by the 
Elamites two years later (720) so weakened 
the Assyrians—though both sides claimed vic- 
tory—that Merodach-Baladan remained un- 
molested by Assyria as king of Babylonia for 
the next 10 years. 

Assyrian and Babylonian accounts of this in- 
terlude disagree. Sargon’s inscriptions portray 
Merodach-Baladan as a usurper who op- 
pressed Babylonia and relied on Elamite mili- 
tary power. On the other hand, Merodach- 
Baladan claimed to be the legitimate heir to 
the throne who had driven the Assyrians from 
Babylonia. Contemporary Babylonian docu- 
ments indicate that temples were repaired, ir- 
rigation projects were carried out, and life was 
normal during his reign. 

According to Assyrian accounts (the only 
version of the following events that survives), 
Sargon marched south against Babylonia in 
710. After defeating the Elamites and Mero- 
dach-Baladan’s other allies, Sargon turned to- 
ward Babylon. Merodach-Baladan fled, and 
the leading citizens of Babylon brought Sar- 
gon unopposed into the city, where he official- 
ly became king of Babylonia. The next year 
Sargon captured and destroyed Merodach- 
Baladan’s capital, Dur-Yakin. Nothing more 
is heard of Merodach-Baladan until sometime 
after the death (705) of Sargon, when he sent 
an embassy to Hezekiah of Judah in an at- 
tempt to foment unrest against the new As- 
syrian monarch, Sennacherib, In 703 Mero- 
dach-Baladan again seized the Babylonian 
throne, Before the end of the year, however, 
Sennacherib marched south and defeated the 
Babylonian forces in battles at Cuthah and 
Kish. In 700 Sennacherib marched to Bit-Ya- 
kin in pursuit of Merodach-Baladan, who 
again fled, this time to southern Elam, where 
he died sometime before 694. 

-Sargon II’s military career 16:2482 
-Sargon II’s suppression of revolts 11:984f 
-Sennacherib’s wars with the 

Chaldeans 16:542e 


Merodon equestris: see hover fly. 


Meroe, a city of ancient Nubia the ruins of 
which are located on the east bank of the Nile 
about 4 miles (6.4 kilometres) north of Kabi- 
shiyah in the present-day Sudan; Meroe is 
also the name of the area surrounding the 
city. 

The 25th, or “Ethiopian,” dynasty of ancient 
Egypt is believed to have retired to Nubia af- 
ter 656 Bc and established itself at Meroe, 
where it fostered a Nubian culture that 
through the subsequent 1,000 years became 
increasingly cut off from its source. Meroe 
was the southern administrative centre for the 
kingdom of Kush (Cush), beginning c. 750 Bc, 
at a time when Napata was still its capital. Af- 
ter the sack of Napata in c. 590 by the Egyp- 
-. tian pharaoh Psamtik II, Meroe became the 
capital of the kingdom and developed into a 
_ wide and prosperous area. It survived a Ro- 
man invasion—though its status was lowered 


‘thereby—but it later declined in the face of. 


_ raiding Negro and Nilotic tribes, to fall at the 

more determined invasions of the Aksumite 

armies, probably under Ella~-Amida, whose 

reign ended between c. ap 320 and 325. It has 

been suggested that, after the fall of Meroe, 
~ 4 : 


the Meroitic royal family may have fled west- 
ward to Darfur, taking with them a knowl- 
edge of ironworking, which was subsequently 
transmitted to the Bantu, especially in the 
area of Lake Chad. 

Excavations of Meroe, begun in 1902, have 
revealed the streets and buildings of a great 
and populous city in an advanced state of in- 
dustrial and artistic development. The chief 
features are a riverbank quay, with palaces 
nearby, and a great temple of Amon. There is 
also a degenerate copy of a Roman bath. 
-Cushite cultural decay 13:109g 
-trade, ironworking, and script 1:282d 


Meroitic language, spoken in the ancient 
city of Meroe and the surrounding area, in 
present-day Sudan. Dating from a period ex- 
tending from about 200 sc until the 4th cen- 
tury AD, Meroitic inscriptions are written in 
two types of script: linear, or demotic, for 
general records; and hieroglyphic for royal or 
religious inscriptions on stone. They were usu- 
ally written from right to left, as with Egyp- 
tian hieratic and demotic scripts. Inscriptions 
were sometimes written vertically. These 
scripts seem to have been inspired and. in- 
fluenced by their Egyptian counterparts, and 
in some cases the signs used are identical in 
Egyptian and Meroitic. Extant texts in 
Meroitic include funerary inscriptions (which 
compose the largest group of texts), captions 
accompanying temple reliefs, graffiti, and sev- 
eral lengthy royal memorial texts; a few papy- 
rus fragments have also been preserved in the 
relatively dry region of Lower Nubia. AI- 
though a small number of Meroitic words and 
a small portion of the grammar are known, 
the language remains largely undeciphered. A 
number of new texts were discovered during 
the excavations occasioned by the building of 
the Aswan High Dam. Nothing is known for 
certain about the relation of Meroitic to other 
languages, although some scholars believe the 
language to be related either to Nubian or to 
the Eastern Sudanic languages. 

‘written tradition 1:228e 


Merom, waters of (Israel): see Meron. 


meromictic lake, lake that undergoes in- 
complete water circulation. 


‘salinity gradient, chemocline, turnover, and 
thermal variation 10:605h; illus. 606 


meromorphic function, in complex anal- 
ysis, On an open set symbolized by the Greek 
letter omega, 0, of the complex plane, is any 
holomorphic function f defined on © except 
perhaps at a closed discrete set a1, d2,--- of 
points of Q, each of the points ai, a2,--- being 
a pole of f. 

-complex analysis fundamentals 1:722d 
‘topological group theory 18:499b 


meromyosin (biochemistry): see myosin. 


Meron, also written MEIRON, village and 
nearby mountain, Upper Galilee, northern Is- 
rael, northwest of Zefat (Safad). Nearby is a 
perennial spring, the likeliest location of the 
“waters of Merom,” site of Joshua’s victory 
over the pagan kings of Palestine under Jabin, 
king of Hazor (Josh. 11). Mt. Meron (3,963 ft 
[1,208 m]), Israel’s highest point in its pre- 
1967 boundaries, is 2 mi (3 km) northwest. 
Meron is mentioned in the History of the 
Jewish War of Flavius Josephus, (AD 37/38- 
after 93). It is the site of the tomb of Rabbi 
Simeon ben Yohai, 2nd-century rabbinic 
teacher and legendary author of the Kabbalis- 
tic Zohar. On the day of Lag ba-Omer (q.v.), 
Orthodox Jews by the thousands make a joy- 
ous pilgrimage to Rabbi Simeon’s tomb; the 
festivities there last all night. There are re- 
mains of a 3rd-century synagogue and ancient 
tombs attributed to various Talmudic schol- 
ars. 
~The modern settlement of Meron, adjacent 
to the old site, was founded by religious for- 
mer servicemen in 1949, Mt. Meron (Hebrew 
Har Meron, formerly Har ‘Atzmon; Arabic 
Jabal Jarmaq) is covered with fine forests and 
commands a scenic view of the surrounding 
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hilly area, which has been set aside as a nature 
reserve. Latest census 299. 

32°59 NPS5°26'0E 

-map, Israel 9:1060 

Meropidae (bird family): see bee-eater. 


Merostomata, class of the invertebrate phy- 
lum Arthropoda. 


-classification and general features 2:70a; 
illus. 66 


Merothripidae, family of thrips of the insect 
order Thysanoptera. 
‘classification and characteristics 18:368h 


Merovech, also spelled MEROVEUS, MEROVEE, 
MERWICH (fl. c. AD 450), king of the Salian 
Franks, from whom the Merovingian dynasty 
took its name, was the father of Childeric I (d. 
481/482) and grandfather of Clovis I (c. 466- 
511). Nothing definite is known of his life. He 
is mentioned in Gregory of Tours’s History of 
the Franks and, according to later sources, 
fought against Attila the Hun at the Battle of 
the Catalaunian Plains (451). 


Merovingian and Carolingian Age 
11:926. The period of Frankish rule, centred 
in Gaul, under the Merovingian (Ap 476-751) 
and Carolingian (751-887) dynasties marks 
the transition from antiquity to the Middle 
Ages. 

The text article covers Frankish expansion 
from early bases along the Rhine, and ex- 
plains how the Franks became unified in Gaul 
under the Merovingian Clovis, and adopted 
Catholic. Christianity. After Clovis’ death 
(511), the kingdom was divided among his 
sons, who subsequently conquered Burgundy 
(534) and crushed some Germanic tribes. By 
561, the Frankish kingdom had become the 
West’s most powerful state, but subsequent 
parcelling undermined its hegemony. In re-es- 
tablishing Frankish authority, Charles Martel 
prepared the way for Pepin III the Short, 
who, with papal alliance, began the Carolin- 
gian expansion. The Frankish state reached 
the height of its power under Charlemagne, 
whom Pope Leo III crowned as emperor 
(800). After the death (840) of Louis the Pi- 
ous, the Carolingian Empire was partitioned 
and gradually disappeared. 

The article also gives an account of Frankish 
social, economic, and cultural life. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-alphabet form contribution 1:626g 
- Anglo-Saxon missions and political 

relation 3:200a passim to 20th 

arts 

-calligraphy styles and development 3:654d 

-copper, bronze, gold, and silver art 

work 11:1094h 

‘literary forms, themes, and styles 10:1100g 

“mosaic art sources of influence 12:471c 

-visual art forms and styles 19:345d; illus. 346 
-Capetian claim and ascension 17:899a 
‘chancery procedure and development 5:811d 
-Charlemagne’s career and 

administration 4:44a 

-Charlemagne’s educational reform 6:334g 
-Charles Martel and union of Franks 4:61g 
‘Christian elimination of pluralism 4:464b 
-Clovis’ kingdom establishment 4:761g 
-Frankish kingdom partition 3:497d 
-Germanic law as edicts from king 8:32b 
-Gregory of Tours’s career and works 8:422e 
-historiographic thought and writings 8:949d 
-Hungarian territory acquisition 9:30a 
‘imperial disintegration and collapse 8:69h 
-Louis I’s empire disintegration 11:115h 
-Low Countries institutions and 

conflicts 11:132h 
‘medieval society and institutions 12:139f; 
map 140 

-military tactics of the Franks 19:576d 
-papal and monastic protection 4:543b passim 

to 544c 

“papal protection and secularization 13:956g 
-papal relations with Frankish kingdom 

. 4:509g; illus. 490 
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punctuation advances at Aachen 15:275g 
-Rheinland-Pfalz early occupation 15:797b 
-Roman postal system retention 14:884c 
-Saar’s origins and early boundaries 16:113g 
-Swiss territorial domination 17:879b 

- Viking invasions and settlements 16:306e; 

map 305 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

culture: see Carolingian art; Merovingian art 

kingdoms and peoples: Austrasia; Franks; 
Neustria; Normans 

officials: antrustion; mayor of the palace; missi 
dominici 

other: Donation of Pepin; Poitiers, Battle of; 
Roncesvalles, Battle of; Verdun, Treaty of 


Merovingian art, period of art named for 
the Merovingian kings of the 5th to 7th centu- 
ries AD, who consolidated power and brought 
Christianity to the Frankish kingdom (modern 
France and the Rhineland) after the fall of the 
Roman Empire in Gaul and hence laid the 
political and artistic foundation for the Caro- 
lingian Empire that followed. Merovingian art 
is characterized by a mixture of the Roman 
Classical style with native Germanic-Frankish 
artistic traditions, which favoured abstraction 
and geometrical patterning. From the end of 
the 5th century the Germanic style gradually 
dominated. The human figure was rarely at- 
tempted; artists were concerned primarily 
with the surface design and developed a rich 
decorative vocabulary. 

The Merovingians left little, for their art con- 
sisted mainly of small-scale metalwork (jewel- 
ry and ecclesiastical objects) that survive only 
from grave finds and written descriptions. 
Stone and marble sculpture was produced in- 
frequently, and Merovingian architecture was 
largely impermanent. Several important 
Merovingian manuscripts survive, however, 
such as the late-8th-century Gellone Sacra- 
mentary (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris), Like 
Hiberno-Saxon manuscripts, they display a 
limited range of bright colours, primarily red, 
green, and yellow. Animal motifs are used 
very imaginatively: sometimes the letters are 
constructed of fish and birds. The Merovin- 
gians’ artistic accomplishments were com- 
paratively modest, but their art was an origi- 
nal and vital blending of barbarian and Medi- 
terranean traditions, which continued to exert 
influence long after the end of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty. 


Merovingian script, in calligraphy, the 
name given to the pre-Carolingian hands of 
France that were derived from Latin cursive 
script. Luxeuil, in Burgundy, was a particular- 
ly important centre in the development of a 
Merovingian cursive style during the 7th and 
8th centuries. The style of script developed in 
northern France at the monastery of Corbie, a 
daughter house of Luxeuil, is especially note- 
worthy for the influence of half-uncial and 
even of uncial. 


Luxeuil cursive minuscule script from the Moralia by 
Gregory the Great, Merovingian, 8th century manuscript 
(British Museum, Add. 11,878) 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


Merovingian writing is interesting to paleog- 
raphers because of the part it had in shaping 
the black-letter script that was prevalent in 
the Middle Ages. Like Visigothic script the 
Merovingian hands inherited the dominant 
vertical rhythm of the Latin cursive script of 
the ancient Romans. Angularity as a prevail- 
ing tendency and an effect of lateral crowding, 
especially in the first lines of a’ Merovingian 


manuscript, led to the use of the term “‘picket 
fence style” by some 20th-century scholars of 
calligraphy. 


merozoite, one of the cells produced by mul- 
tiple fission in some sporozoan protozoa (e.g., 
Plasmodium). 

-malaria and mosquito life cycle 9:557e 
‘protozoan reproductive variations 15:123b 


Merqurius (god): see Mercury. - 


Merredin, town, southwest central Western 
Australia. Founded in 1891, it derived its 
name from the Aboriginal terms merrit (a tree 
used for making spears) and in (“the place 
of’). The settlement boomed during a gold 
rush in 1892 because it lay next to a water 
hole on the route to the new field. With the 
arrival of the railroad from Perth (145 mi [233 
km] southwest) in 1893, Merredin moved 2 mi 
from its original site to be on the line. This 
second site was surveyed and proclaimed a 
town in 1904. Now a railroad junction for 
Kalgoorlie (200 mi east), with spur lines from 
the north and south, it also lies on the Great 
Eastern Highway. Merredin is a market centre 
for a section of the Wheat Belt (g.v.) and is the 
location of an agricultural research station 
and the state’s major agricultural show (Sep- 
tember). It was declared a shire in 1960. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 3,596. 

31°29’ S, 118°16' E 

Merriam, city, Johnson County, northeast- 
ern Kansas, U.S.; it is a southwestern suburb 
of Kansas City, near the Kansas (Kaw) River. 
Settled in 1860, it was originally known as 
Campbellton. Inc. 1950, Pop. (1980) 10,794. 
39°00’ N, 94°40’ W 

Merriam, Clinton Hart (b. Dec. 5, 1855, 
New York City—d. March 19, 1942, Berke- 
ley, Calif.), biologist, ethnologist, helped 
found the National Geographic Society (1888) 


Clinton Hart Merriam 


By courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
DC 


and what is now the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Between 1872 and 1876 he travelled 
as naturalist with the Hayden Geological Sur- 
veys in Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming. He eventually explored and collected 
specimens in the 48 states and Alaska, the 
Bermudas, and the St. Lawrence River. 
Placed in charge of the U.S. Department of 


_ Agriculture’s Division of Ornithology and 


Mammalogy (1885-1910), he continued as di- 
rector when it became the U.S. Biological 
Survey (1896), now known as the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. As a result of his studies of 
plant and animal zonation in the western 
U.S., Merriam devised a scheme of distinct 
life zones based upon temperature differences. 
While a research associate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution (1910-39) and chairman of 
the U.S. Board of Geographic Names (1917- 
25), he conducted a study, financed by the 
E.H. Harriman Trust Fund, of the distribu- 
tion, linguistics, and mythology of the Pacific 
Coast Indians. During this undertaking, he 
collected data on 157 Indian tribes, represent- 
ing what ethnologists call different linguistic 
stalks. Merriam’s books include the Geo- 
graphic Distribution of Life in North America 
(1893) and The Dawn of the World (1910). 


Merriam, John Campbell (b. Oct. 20, 
1869, Hopkinton, Iowa—d. Oct. 30, 1945), 
paleontologist, best known for his extensive 
writings on fossils and their distribution. 
Merriam taught at the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1894 until 1920, when he became 
president of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; he retired as professor emeritus 
in 1939. Among his numerous works are: 
Triassic Ichthysauria (1908), The Relation of 
Paleontology to the History of Man (1910), 
Extinct Faunas of the Mojave Desert (1915), 
The Emergence of Man (1919), and The Living 
Past (1930). 


Merriam-Webster dictionaries, lexico- 
graphic works published by the G, & C. Mer- 
riam Company. Among the Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries are Webster’s Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary of the English Language 
(1961), which contains over 450,000 entries 
and provides the most extensive record of 
contemporary American pronunciation now 
available, and the Webster’s Seventh New Col- 
legiate Dictionary. : 

The G. & C. Merriam Company, which had 
been primarily a publisher of school readers 
after its founding in 1831, acquired the rights 
after the death of Noah Webster in 1843 to his 
An American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. This work had first been published in 
1828 and was the first American unabridged 
dictionary (a second edition had been pub- 
lished in 1840); subsequent editions of the 
work were published by the company in 1847 
and 1864. The 1890 revision, entitled Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, required 10 
years for completion; this was followed in 
1909 by the Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, which contained about 450,000 en- 
tries. The second edition of Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary was published in 1934. 
-encyclopaedic works comparison 6:788c 


Merrill, Frank D(ow) (b. Dec. 4, 1903, 
Hopkinton, Mass.—d. Dec. 11, 1955, Fernan- 
dina Beach, Fla.), U.S. Army officer during 
World War II who led specially trained jungle 
fighters called “Merrill’s Marauders” in suc- 
cessful operations against Japanese positions 
in Burma (1944). 

Graduating from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1929, Mer- 
rill was assigned to the U.S. embassy in 
Tokyo (1938) and came to be acknowledged 
as an outstanding authority on the Japanese 
military mind and system. Before the out- 
break of World War II in the Far East, he 
was sent (1941) to the China-Burma-India 
theatre, eventually becoming operations offi- 
cer under Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. To retake 
northern Burma from Japanese forces, Merrill 
organized and led a regimental-sized group of 
U.S. volunteers brought to India for training 
in guerrilla tactics. The “Marauders” left 
Ledo, in Assam (February 1944), and 


Frank D. Merrill, 1944 | 


By courtesy of the U.S. Army 


marched several hundred miles through 
mountainous Burmese jungles to outflank the 
enemy, harass his lines of communication, and 
defeat him in a series of sharp engagements. — 
Undernourished, fever-ridden, and near ex- 
haustion, the “Marauders” climaxed their 


~ 


campaign in May by capturing, with the aid of 
Chinese reinforcements, the Myitkyina air- 
field. The city fell in August, making possible 
the extension of the Stilwell (formerly Ledo) 
road from India to a juncture with the Burma 
Road into China, thereby providing an over- 
land supply route to supplement the air route 
over the Himalayas known as the “Hump.” 

After duty as deputy commander of U.S. 
forces in the India-Burma theatre, Merrill 
served (1945) as chief of staff of the 10th 
Army, Okinawa. Two years later he was with 
the U.S. military adviser group to the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. He retired in 1948 with 
the rank of major general. 


Merrill, Paul Willard (1887-1961), U.S. 
astronomer. 
-interstellar sodium motions 7:840e 


Merrimack (ship): see Monitor and Mer- 
rimack, Battle of. 


Merrimack River, a stream in northeastern 
United States, rises in the White Mountains of 
central New Hampshire at the confluence of 
the Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee rivers 
and flows southward into Massachusetts, then 
northeastward to its mouth on the Atlantic 
Ocean. Of its total length of 110 mi (177 km), 
only the lower 22 mi are tidal. The main cities 
on the river—Concord, Manchester, and 
Nashua in New Hampshire, and Lowell, Law- 
rence, and Haverhill in Massachusetts—used 
the waterpower of the Merrimack to produce 
a large portion of the textiles and hosiery of 
New England from about 1850 to the 1930s. 
While the river is still an important source of 
waterpower, its valley is a central artery for 
tourist travel to the vacation centres in the 
White Mountains. 

42°49’ N, 70°49’ W 

Merriman, Henry Seton, pseudonym of 
HUGH STOWELL scott (b. May 9, 1862, New- 
castle upon Tyne, Eng.—d. Nov. 19, 1903, 
Melton, near Ipswich), writer whose well-con- 
structed adventure stories are distinctive for 
their colourful settings in modern European 
countries. His first success was a Russian sto- 
ry, The Sowers (1896), and others that enjoyed 
success include The Velvet Glove (1901), Bar- 
ae of the Guard (1903), and The Last Hope 
(1904). 


Merriman, John X(avier) (b. March 15, 
1841, Street, Somerset—d. Aug. 1, 1926, near 
Stellenbosch, S.Af.), South African statesman 
who served in various ministries and as prime 
minister from 1908 to 1910. In 1849 he moved 
with his family to Cape Colony, where his fa- 


' ther afterward became the bishop of Gra- 


hamstown. Educated at the diocesan college, 
Rondebosch, and Radley College, England, 
he returned to the Cape in 1861 and engaged 
in land surveying and became a dealer in dia- 
monds and a wine merchant. Merriman’s chief 
interest, however, was politics. He served as a 
member of the Cape House of Assembly from 
1869 to 1910, An outspoken opponent of 
confederation, he served in two Cape minis- 
tries (1875- 78 and 1881- 84) and played an in- 
fluential role in getting the British to proclaim 
a protectorate over South West Africa. Ad- 
vocating Anglo-Boer cooperation, Merriman 
held a post in the cabinet of his close friend 
Cecil Rhodes from 1890 to 1893; but after the 
abortive Jameson Raid (Dec. 29, 1895) into 
the Transvaal, he broke with Rhodes and 
became a vigorous opponent of the mining in- 
terests and British imperialism. Joining the 
William Schreiner ministry in 1898, he worked 
unsuccessfully to avert the South African War 
(1899-1902), resigning in 1900 over his gov- 
ernment’s harsh treatment of Cape rebels. 

As a spokesman for the anti-imperialist, En- 


_ glish-speaking element with pro-Afrikaner 


sentiments, Merriman became the natural 


leader of the South African Party, which was, 


founded in 1903. Becoming prime minister in 
February 1908, he undertook the twofold 
mission of restoring the colony’s postwar 
finances and promoting a unitary constitution 


for South Africa. He was a member of the 
delegation that took the Union Bill to London 
in 1999, Passed over for the premiership in the 
new Union of South Africa, a disappointed 
Merriman rejected Louis Botha’s offer to join 
his cabinet. As a private member of the Union 
Parliament, he supported the governments of 
pe and Jan Smuts until his retirement in 


Merritt, town, southern British Columbia, 
Canada, at the confluence of the Coldwater 
and Nicola rivers. Founded in 1906 as The 
Forks, the townsite was named in honour of 
William H. Merritt, head of a railway syndi- 
cate operating in the Nicola Valley. Merritt 
was originally incorporated as a city in 1911; 
it was reclassified as a village in 1958, and was 
chartered as a town in 1965. The economy is 
supported chiefly by copper mining, lumber- 
ing, and cattle and sheep raising. Coal produc- 
tion was once important, but the last mine 
closed in 1964. Fishing attracts many anglers 
to the Nicola Valley, which abounds in small 
lakes. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 5,161. 

50°07’ N, 120°47' W 

-map, Canada 3:716 

Merritt Parkway, innovative and widely 
copied automobile highway, built in Connect- 
icut, U.S., in the 1930s. The Merritt Parkway 
was contemporary with the German Auto- 
bahn system, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and 
other limited-access highways but was out- 
standing in its realization of the importance of 
aesthetics, achieved through a combination of 
an almost continuously curving roadway and 
attractive wooded and landscaped right-of- 
way. The extension of the Merritt Parkway in- 
side New York State is the Hutchinson River 
Parkway and, in Connecticut, the Wilbur 
Cross Parkway. 


Merry Cobbler, The, in full THE merry 
COBBLER: OR, THE SECOND PART OF THE DEVIL 
TO PAY, English ballad opera by Charles 
Coffey (d. 1745). 

-inspiration of The Beggar’s Opera 13:582b 


Merry Toper, The (c. 1628-30), painting by 
Franz Hals. 
‘jovial style of portraiture 8:576f; illus. 


Merry Widow, The (1925), film by Erich 
von Stroheim. 
-plot and scenario 12:520f 


Merry Widow, The (1934), film directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. 
-theme and technique 12:530g 


Merry Wives of Windsor, The (first per- 
formed 1600/01), comedy by Shakespeare 
about the lecherous Sir John Falstaff’s amor- 
ous pursuit—for financial gain—of Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page; the ladies, discover- 
ing his scheme, lead him a merry dance 
through farcical adventures until, in the end, 
all is resolved and pardoned. F alstaff had ear- 
lier appeared as a character in the two parts of 
Henry IV. It was reported by John Dennis in 
1702 that The Merry Wives had been written 
at the request of Elizabeth I who wished to 
see Falstaff in love. The play is set in Windsor, 
where it was possibly first performed, perhaps 
with the theatrical group Children of the 
Chapel in the fairy parts. Comic devices in the 
plot have correspondences with Italian no- 
velle, but no single source for the play is 
known. 

‘setting and analysis 16:623g 


Mersa Matrah (Egypt): see Marsa Matruh. 


Merseburg, city, Halle Bezirk (district), 
southern East Germany, on the left bank of 
the Saale River, just south of Halle. Founded 
c. 800 as a frontier fortress against the Slavs, 
it was a favourite residence of Henry I the 
Fowler (died 936), Otto I, and Henry II. The 
seat of a bishop from 968 until the Reforma- 
tion (1561), it was chartered in 1188. It passed 
to Saxony in 1561 and was captured (1631) by 
the Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War. The resi- 
dence of the dukes of Saxe-Merseburg from 


811 Mersenne 


1656 to 1738, it passed to Prussia in 1815. It 
was heavily bombed in World War II. The 
most notable buildings are the imposing castle 
(1480-89) and the cathedral, begun in 1015 
and dating mainly from the 13th and 16th cen- 
turies. Industries include tanning, brewing, 
brickmaking, and paper milling. There is a 
large chemical works and a power station in 
adjoining Schkopau. A famous nationally 
owned chemical complex is at Leuna, to the 
south, and there is a technical college of 
chemistry in Merseburg. Pop, (1971. prelim.) 
55,700. 

51°21" Ni LiSs90E 

-map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
Merseburg Charms, two pagan spells 
found in a 9th-century manuscript in the Mer- 
seburg Cathedral Library. 

-Germanic religious record 8:34f 


Mers el-Kébir, port, Oran wilayah (prov- 
ince), Algeria, at the western end of the Gulf 
of Oran. Possibly the site of the Roman Por- 
tus Magnus, the town was an important Al- 
mohad naval arsenal in the 12th century. His- 
torically associated with sea power, it was 
ruled by Tlemcen in the 15th century and fell 
to corsairs in 1492. The town was later con- 
tested by the Spanish, Portuguese, and Turks 
until France gained control on July 27, 1830. 
Mers el-Kébir (meaning “‘great harbour’’) was 
developed (1939-56) as the major Algerian 
naval base. On July 3, 1940, most of the 
French fleet at anchor there was destroyed by 
British warships to thwart a German take- 
over. Under the Evian Agreements for Alge- 
rian independence in 1962, France was to re- 
tain the port for 15 years. Control was relin- 
quished to Algeria, however, in January 1968. 

Mers el-Keébir lies at the foot of Djebel San- 
ton, whose eastern projection forms Mers el- 
Keébir Pointe. Its natural harbour is sheltered 
from east winds and protected by breakwa- 
ters. Local industries include fishing, fish pro- 
cessing, and. fae works. Latest census 5,624. 
35°44’ N "WwW 

-map, aie 1:564 
Mersenne, Marin (b. Sept. 8,.1588, near 
Oize in Maine, Fr.—d. Sept. 1, 1648, Paris), 
mathematician, natural philosopher, and 
theologian who discovered the Mersenne 
numbers, a pioneering effort to derive a for- 
mula that would represent all prime numbers. 
Although Mersenne numbers represent only 
some primes, their formula inspired great ad- 
vances in the theory of numbers. 

In 1611 Mersenne joined the Roman Catho- 
lic mendicant Order of Minims in Paris and 
from 1614 to 1619 taught philosophy at the 
Minim convent at Nevers. An ardent oppo- 
nent of the mystical doctrines of alchemy, as- 
trology, and related arcane arts, he vigorously 
supported science, defending the philosophy 
of René Descartes and the astronomical theo- 
ries of Galileo. Although he held a post teach- 
ing philosophy at the convent L’Annonciade, 
Paris, from 1620 he_ travelled extensively 
throughout western Europe. 

The Mersenne numbers are generated from 
the formula 2? — 1, in which p is a prime. This 
formula, first proposed by Mersenne in 1644, 
does not yield a prime number for every prime 
value given to p, but it has long been of inter- 
est in studying primes and finding new 
ones. The largest prime known at present, 
211,213 — 1, is a Mersenne number and was 
found by ‘Tlliac II (Illinois Automatic Com- 
puter) at the University of Illinois, Urbana, in 
1963. 

One of Mersenne’s most important contribu- 
tions was his long service as a communication 
link. between philosophers and _ scientists 
throughout Europe. Because there were then 
no scientific journals, men might work a life- 
time on the same project, never knowing of 
one another’s existence. He met regularly and 
corresponded at length with eminent figures, 


Mersey, River 812 


including Descartes, Girard Desargues, Pierre 
de Fermat, Blaise Pascal, and Galileo, and it 
was said that “To inform Mersenne of a dis- 
covery, meant to publish it throughout the 
whole of Europe.” 

In addition to his work on prime numbers, 
Mersenne investigated cycloids (certain geo- 
metric curves) and proposed to the Dutch 
physicist Christiaan Huygens the use of the 
pendulum as a timing device, thus inspiring 
the pendulum clock. His published works in- 
clude La Vérité dans les sciences (1625; 
“Truth in the Sciences”) and Harmonie uni- 
verselle (1636-37; ‘Universal Harmony”’). 
-Descartes’ work aided 5:599f 
-Fermat—Descartes controversy 7:235f 
-number theory principles 13:358g 
-perfect number generation 13:349g 
‘publication of Descartes’s Meditations 3:968f 
‘skepticism mitigated: by scientific 

knowledge 16:831g 
Mersey, River, formed at Stockport, En- 
gland, by the junction of the Goyt and Tame, 
two headstreams that both rise at about 1,600 
ft (490 m) on the west side of the Pennines, the 
upland spine of northern England. The Mer- 
sey lies entirely below 150 ft, draining large 
areas of the Lancashire and Cheshire plains. It 
flows in a westerly direction through the 
southern suburbs of Manchester and, at Flix- 
ton, receives its major right bank tributary, 
the Irwell, in its canalized form as the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. The Mersey is itself artifi- 
cially modified by the canal as far as Warring- 
ton, where it becomes tidal. At Runcorn, the 
river receives its major left-bank tributary, the 
Weaver, and opens out to form a wide estuary 
over 30 sq mi (75 sq km) in area. The estuary 
is restricted at its seaward end, enabling the 
tidal movements to prevent the accumulation 
of silt and so reduce the dredging costs of the 
Port of Liverpool. This section of the estuary 
has been tunnelled three times: two road tun- 
nels (one opened in 1971) and one railway tun- 
nel link Liverpool (north) with Birkenhead 
(south). The Mersey finally enters the Irish 
Sea after a total course of 70 mi (110 km), 
53°25’ N, 3°00’ W 
Mersey-Beat, also called the LIvERPOOL 
SOUND, a heavily rhythmed popular music 
sound popularized in the mid-1960s by such 
English groups as the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones. 
-Liverpool popular music 

contribution 10;1275c 


Mersey River, north Tasmania, Austrailia, 
rises in the lakes district near Mt. Pelion East, 
Central Plateau. Fed by the Dasher and Fish- 
er rivers, it flows 100 mi (160 km) north, east, 
and north once again, entering its estuary at 
Latrobe, the head of navigation, and Bass 
Strait at Devonport. The stream cuts up to 
2,000 ft (600 m) deep into the face of the pla- 
teau where its steeply falling water is har- 
nessed for hydroelectric power. The Mersey is 
linked with the Forth and Wilmot rivers, sup- 
plying water from the main storage reservoir, 
Lake Rowallan (1968), to generating plants 
on the Forth. Named after the English river, it 
flows through a timber district before entering 
its lower valley, which supports dairying, 
sheep raising (wool), and fruit and potato 
farming. 

41°10’ S, 146°22' E 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Merseyside, metropolitan county in north- 
wee England; until 1974 it was part of Lanca- 
shire. 

The county centres on the Mersey Fstuaryc 
major inlet of the Irish Sea on the northwest 
coast. Tides, forced through the narrow neck 
at the mouth of the estuary, act as natural 
scourers, preventing the silt accumulation that 
has prohibited the growth of many northwest 
ports. The region is predominantly lowland, 


although on either side of the Mersey are low 
plateaus cut from sandstone. Ill-drained peat 
bogs were widespread until the 18th century, 
when progressive draining was initiated. The 
coast is generally flat, with low boulder clay 
(glacier carried material) cliffs. Sand dunes-be- 
tween Southport and Crosby are relics of a 
much more extensive area. 

The densely forested clay lands were unat- 
tractive for settlement in prehistoric times, 
and the region was largely isolated from Ro- 
man influence. The area was settled by Anglo- 
Saxons penetrating from the south and east, 
and for a time it formed part of the Kingdom 
of Northumbria. In the 10th century, Norse- 
men from Ireland and the Isle of Man invaded 
the coastlands and settled, especially in the 
Wirral peninsula to the west of the Mersey. 
Although Liverpool was incorporated as a 
borough in 1207, the area remained isolated 
and undeveloped throughout the medieval 
and Tudor (beginning late 15th century) peri- 
ods. 

Increasing prosperity followed the growth of 
trade (including the slave trade) with the West 
Indies in the 17th century, and Merseyside 
became a centre of sugar refining. Other in- 
dustries grew up to process imported raw 
materials. Liverpool was ideally situated to 
serve the growing Lancashire textile industry, 
and it had a monopoly of trade in raw cotton 
and finished cloth. Improvements in com- 
munications (especially canal and river navi- 
gation) in the 18th century extended its hinter- 
land into Cheshire and the Midlands. As port 
activities expanded, a shipbuilding and repair- 
ing industry became established at Birken- 
head. Population growth in the 19th century 
resulted in the rapid expansion of urban areas. 

Economic depression in the 1930s and a de- 
cline in world trade caused a severe recession 
on Merseyside, with a contraction of the 
docks and port-based industries. The region 
had few growth industries to provide alterna- 
tive employment. Designation as a develop- 
ment area (1949) helped to attract new indus- 
tries, particularly vehicles and electrical engi- 
neering. Although the Mersey Estuary is still 
an important industrial area, with large 
chemical complexes in the Bebbington-Brom- 
borough area and at Ellesmere Port, most 
new development has taken place on the pe- 
riphery. Industrial estates at Aintree, Speke, 
and Kirkby are centres of light industry. The 
new towns of Skelmersdale and Runcorn (in 
Cheshire), planned as reception areas for 
decaying housing zones, are growth centres. 
Despite the attempts at economic diversifica- 
tion, the docks remain vitally important, and 
Liverpool in the early 1970s was the second 
port in Britain in terms of tonnage handled. 

Merseyside is also an important agricultural 
region. The sandy loams and reclaimed moss 
lands are devoted to intensive arable farming, 
especially potatoes, peas, and other vegeta- 
bles. The coastal towns of Crosby, Formby, 
and Southport are residential and holiday re- 
sorts. Pop. (1971 est.) 1,659,000. 

-Liverpool’s historical growth and 

importance 10:1275a 

-United Kingdom urbanization 

patterns 18:873f passim to 877b 


Mersin, formerly MERSINA, seaport and capi- 
tal of Icel il (province), southern Turkey, on 
the Mediterranean Sea at the extreme western 
end of the Cilician (Turkish Cukur Ova) 
Plain, west-southwest of Adana. 

A town of recent origin, Mersin stands near 
the site of its predecessors: an unidentified an- 
cient settlement and the Roman harbour town 
of Soli-Pompeiopolis, the ruins of which lie 
immediately to the west. Excavations in a 
mound called Yiimtik Tepesi, 2 mi (3 km) 
north of the harbour, indicate settlements in 
the remote Neolithic (New Stone Age) Period. 
A village was fortified as early as c. 3600 Bc 
and again during the Old Hittite Empire (c. 
1750-1460 Bc) and in the New Hittite Empire 
(c. 1460-1200 Bc). The village ceased to be oc- 
cupied after the foundation of Pompeiopolis. 


Mersin’s artificial harbour, greatly improved 
after 1950, is an outlet for the agricultural 
products and minerals of the Adana Plain and 
southeastern Anatolia. The site was chosen 
because of its silt-free location and its rail and. 
road connections with the interior. A branch 
line links Mersin with Adana and the Istan- 
bul-Baghdad railway. Mersin is the site of 
Turkey’s largest oil refinery, which handles 
the bulk of the nation’s oil imports from the 
Middle East and part of the oil from the Ra- 
man Dag fields shipped coastwise from the 
pipeline terminal at Iskenderun. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 251,693. 
36°48’ N, 34°38’ E 
-Chalcolithic archaeological finds 1:814e; 

map 816 

-map, Turkey 18:784 

‘population, table 1 18:786 


Mersing, port, northeastern Johor (formerly 
Johore) state, West Malaysia (Malaya), on 
the South China Sea at the mouth of the Sun- 
gai (River) Mersing. Its predominantly Malay 
residents live in coastal and riverine fishing vil- 
lages. There are some local tin-mining settle- 
ments and rubber estates. A regular port of 
call on the east coastal trade route, Mersing is 
linked by road inland to Batu Pahat and 
south to Johor Baharu (formerly Johore Bah- 
ru) and Singapore. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 7,443. 
2°26’ N, 103°51’ E 
-map, Malaysia 11:370 


Merswin, Rulman (1307- 82), Strasbourg 
leader of Friends of God. ; 
‘Christian esoteric reformation attempt 4:529h 


Merta, town, Nagaur district, Rajasthan 
state, India. An agricultural distribution cen- 
tre, the town has oilseed and cotton mills. 
Founded c. 1480, it was at one time an impor- 
tant trade centre. The surrounding area was 
the scene of several battles, including the vic- 
tory of the Marathas (Hindu warriors who 
founded a dynasty in the 17th century) over 
forces from the states of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
in 1790, and is covered with memorial stone 
pillars. Captured by the Mughal emperor Ak- 
bar in 1562, Merta contains a mosque built by 
him. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 16,973. 

26°39’ N, 74°02’ E 

-conquest by Akbar’s forces 9:379h 
Mertens, Robert ( 1894- _), German: zoolo- 
gist. 

-mimicry discovery in snakes 12:214g 


Mertensia, a genus of 50 temperate North 
American and Eurasian species of plants in 
the family Boraginaceae, including the Vir- 
ginia bluebell, or Virginia cowslip (M. vir- 
ginica), a popular spring-blooming garden 


Virginia cowslip (Mertensia virgi ica) 1 HOT ert 


Roche 
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and wild flower with drooping, bell- -shaped, 
pink flowers that turn blue. Native in moist 
woods and wet meadows in eastern North 
America, it has smooth, elliptical leaves and 
reaches 60 centimetres (2 feet). Northern 
shorewort, oyster plant, or sea-lungwort (M. 
maritima), a fleshy, grayish-leaved plant, is 
about the same height as Virginia bluebell but 
has smaller flowers that bloom in summer. It 
grows along pebbly coasts of northern North 
America and northern Europe. Languid ladies 
(M. paniculata), from western North Ameri- 
ca, is smaller than M. virginica, hairy, and 
summer blooming, and has smaller, more 
nodding blooms. 


Mertensian mimicry, in zoology, a biologi- 
cal phenomenon involving several coral and 
false coral snakes of South America. It ap- 
pears probable that mildly poisonous false 
corals, the bites of which predators have sur- 
vived, serve as the deceivers. As a result, 
predators avoid both the highly poisonous 
true corals and the nonpoisonous false corals. 
‘paradigm case in snakes 12:214g 


Merthiolate (antiseptic): see thimerosal. 


Merthyr Tydfil, also MERTHYR TUDFUL, 
meaning “Tudful the Martyr,” borough 
(1905), county of Mid Glamorgan (until 1974 
a county borough [1908] in the former Gla- 
morganshire), Wales, named after a Sth-cen- 
ee Welsh Christian princess who was slain 
there, 

In 1804 Richard Trevithick built in Merthyr 
Tydfil the world’s first steam locomotive. 
Four large ironworks built after 1757 formed 
the basis for the area’s modern urban growth, 
supplemented in the 19th century by coal min- 
ing, especially after 1841, when railways to 
Cardiff (the Welsh capital, 24 mi [39 km] 
southwest) came to supersede the late 18th- 
century Glamorganshire Canal. By 1850 the 
Dowlais ironworks were the largest in the 
world, After 1918 mining declined heavily, 
and the last surviving local steelworks, at 
Dowlais, also closed. 

Industrial revival dates from World War II, 
and Merthyr Tydfil now produces a range of 
products, such as chocolate, toys, electrical 
goods, and, most notably, domestic washing 
machines, It is an important shopping centre 
and has a regional hospital and college of 
higher education; it is also a third-tier judicial 
centre under the Courts Act of 1971. A public 
park occupies the grounds of a former iron- 
master’s mansion, Cyfarthfa Castle (1825), 
which houses a museum. The borough ex- 
tends 10 mi southward along the Taff Valley, 
with a series of small mining villages, one of 
which, Aberfan, was the site of a pit-heap 
landslide disaster in 1966; 144 persons, mostly 
children, were killed. Pop. (1973 est.) 53,680. 
‘map, United Kingdom 18:867 


Merton, one of the 32 London boroughs in 
Greater London, created an outer London 
borough (April 1, 1965) by the amalgamation 
of the former boroughs of Mitcham and Wim- 
bledon and the urban district of Merton and 
Morden, all in Surrey. 

Substantial peadential development took 
place in the borough between World Wars I 
and II, coupled with varied industrial devel- 
opment. Merton is served by the Northern 
and District lines of London Underground 
(subway), with terminals at Morden and 
Wimbledon, and by the Southern Region of 
British Rail. Main roads through the borough 
lead to the English Channel resorts of Brigh- 
ton and Worthing. Merton has more than 
2,000 ac (800 ha) of commons, parks, and 
open spaces, including Mitcham Common 
and Wimbledon Common. The Mitcham 
Fair, held on Mitcham Common, is believed 
to have originated from a visit of Queen Eliza- 
beth I in 1598. Wimbledon is internationally 
known for the All England Lawn Tennis 
Championships held there each year in early 
summer. Pop. (1974 est.) 175,000. 


Merton, Robert K(ing) (b. July 5, 1910, 
Philadelphia), sociologist whose diverse inter- 
ests have included the sociology of science and 
the professions, sociological theory, and mass 
communications, 

After receiving his Ph.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1936, Merton joined the Harvard 
faculty, where he developed a theory of devi- 
ant behaviour based on different types of so- 
cial adaptation. He served on the faculty of 
Tulane University, New Orleans (1939-41), 
and then accepted an appointment at Co- 
lumbia University in 1941, becoming a full 
professor in 1947 and named Giddings profes- 
sor in 1963; he served as associate director of 
the university’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search from 1942, 

In Social Theory and Social Structure (1951; 
rev. ed. 1968) Merton emphasized the interre- 
lationship between social theory and empirical 
research, He also advanced a structural—-func- 
tional approach to the study of society (i.e., 
an analysis of the objective consequences of 
an activity or process within a system of in- 
teracting social units), contributing the con- 
cepts of manifest and latent functions (intend- 
ed, recognized, and unintended, unrecognized 
consequences) and of dysfunctions (conse- 
quences that disturb the adaptation or adjust- 
ment of the social system). In the sociology of 
science, he studied the relationship between 
Puritan thought and the rise of science, writ- 
ing Science, Technology and Society in Seven- 
teenth Century England (1938; 2nd ed. 1970) 
and The Sociology of Science (1973), Other 
works include Mass Persuasion (1946; 2nd ed. 
1971), On the Shoulders of Giants (1965), On 
Theoretical Sociology (1967), and Social The- 
ory and Functional Analysis (1969). 
‘bureaucracy and organizational 

inefficiencies 3:494e 
-social structure theory emphasis 16:992c 


Merton, Thomas (1915-68), U.S. Trappist 
monk and writer. 
-monastic liberalization and 
ecumenism 12:342h 


Mertonians, group of philosophers at Ox- 
ford University, England, in the 14th century. 
-Aristotelianism history and 

development 1:1159h 


Mert-Seger, goddess of ancient Egypt. 
-Theban necropolis patronage 18:263d 


Meru, Mount, in Hindu mythology, a gold- 
en mountain that stands in the centre of the 
universe; the axis of the world. It is the abode 
of gods, and its foothills are the Himalayas, to 
the south of which extends Bharatavarsa 
(“Land of the Sons of Bharata’’), the ancient 
name for India. The roof tower crowning the 
shrine in a Hindu temple represents Meru. 

As the world axis, Mt. Meru reaches down 
below the ground, into the nether regions, as 
far as it extends into the heavens. All of the 
principal deities have their own celestial king- 
doms on or near it, where their devotees re- 
side with them after death, while awaiting 
their next reincarnation. Highest is Brahma- 
loka, the abode of Brahma; Vaikuntha is the 
heaven of Visnu (Vishnu); and Goloka is the 
paradise of Krsna (Krishna), a prototype of 
Gokula and Vrndavana, the earthly haunts of 
the god in which he sported with the wives 
and daughters of the cowherders. Indra-loka 
(also called Svar-loka, or Svarga), is the heay- 
en of Indra. The god Siva dwells on Mt. 
Kailasa, (modern name Mt. Kailas; Chinese, 
Kang-ti-ssu Shan) an actual mountain peak 
that is located in western Tibet. Alaka, the 
celestial city of Kubera, is also said to be 
located on Mt. Kailasa. 

-Angkor’s symbolic significance 1:885h 
-Southeast Asian temple symbolism 17:250h 


Meru, Mount, volcanic cone (14,979 ft 
[4,566 m]) in northern Tanzania, 42 mi (68 
km) west-southwest of Mt. Kilimanjaro, near 
the Kenyan border. Its extinct crater is easily 
accessible from Arusha, the regional head- 
quarters at its southern base. 
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The densely populated southern and eastern 
slopes, exposed to the prevailing wind, are 
well watered, and the fertile volcanic soil sup- 
ports coffee plantations, There are rain forests 
to about 9,500 ft. The area has been famous 
as a centre of big-game hunting, especially of 


ions. 

3°14’ S, 36°45’ E 

-map, Tanzania 17:1027 

merubba‘, traditional square form of He- 
brew script. 


-calligraphic form development and use 
3:662c; illus. 


Mery, ancient city of Central Asia lying near 
the modern town of Mary in the Turkmen 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Mentioned in an- 
cient Persian texts as Mouru and in cuneiform 
inscriptions as Margu, it was the seat of a sa- 
trapy of the Persian Achaemenid Empire. Un- 
der the Arabs in the 7th century the city was 
rebuilt as the capital of Khorasan and served 
as a base for Muslim expansion into Central 
Asia and later China. A great centre of Islam- 
ic learning under the ‘Abbasid caliphs, Merv 
attained the zenith of its glory as capital of the 
Seljuq sultan Sanjar (reigned 1118-57) and his 
successors. Destroyed by the Mongols in 
1221, the city and its irrigation system were re- 
built in the 15th century, but it never regained 
its former prosperity. Merv was under the 
Tekke Turkmens when it was occupied by the 
Russians in 1884. 
‘Iranian religious sites map 9:868 
-Sasanid internal disunity and collapse 9:852b; 

maps 842 
-Turkistan’s history and peoples 18:794b; 

map 793 


Merwan Sheheriarji Irani (religious lead- 
er): see Meher Baba. 


Merychippus, extinct genus of early horses 
the fossils of which are found in Middle and 
Upper Miocene deposits (the Miocene Epoch 
began 26,000,000 years ago and lasted 
19,000,000 years). Merychippus descended 
from the earlier genus Parahippus, and a com- 
plete evolutionary series is known between the 
two forms. The tooth pattern in Merychippus 
is basically the same as that in the modern 
horse; the teeth became higher and dental ce- 
ment appeared, which allowed a grazing 
mode of life. Similarly, other developments in 
the skeleton are evident. Size increased so that 
Merychippus was almost as large as a mod- 
ern pony, and the skull became more elongat- 


Merychippus model 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 


ed in a very horselike fashion. The limbs 
became more horselike in proportion and bet- 
ter adapted to running. In some forms the 
three toes remained comparatively large, but 
in progressive species of Merychippus the toes 
were short and small. The centre toe was 
much larger than the others and carried most 
of the animal’s weight. A well-developed hoof 
was present on the large central toe. It is 
probable that the coloration pattern of Mer- 
ychippus was zebra-like. 
says and feeding adaptations 7:13g; 
us 
-horse ancestry and evolution 14:87d; illus. 85 
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merycoidodont, common name for any ex- 
tinct artiodactyl of the family Merycoidodon- 
tidae. 

‘classification and general features 2:80c 


Meryon, Charles (b. Nov. 23, 1821, Paris— 
d. Feb. 13, 1868, Saint-Maurice), printmaker 
whose etchings romantically depicted the life 
and mood of mid-19th-century Paris. Among 
his earliest works were drawings of the New 
Zealand coast executed while he was with the 
French Navy. He later employed these studies 
for etchings. After leaving the navy, he en- 
tered the studio of Alexandre Bléry who 
taught him the technique of etching, which, 
because of his colour blindness, became the 
medium of his talent. He earned his living by 
hackwork and for practice made studies after 
Dutch etchers, such as Zeeman and Adriaan 
van de Velde. He them began the series ““Eaux- 
fortes sur Paris,” executed from 1850 to 1854; 


By courtesy 


although Meéryon always considered these 
plates as a set, they were never published as 
such. Besides these 22 etchings, Méryon pro- 
duced about 70 others. 

Although Meryon is considered a great mas- 
ter of etching, he was appreciated by only a 
few contemporary artists and critics. His 
prints sold for almost nothing. His life was 
one of great disappointments and terrible 
hardships; he became subject to hallucina- 
tions, and, shortly after the completion of the 
Paris series, he was committed to the Charen- 
ton mental institution at Saint-Maurice. A 
partial cure was effected, but he was returned 
to the asylum in 1867 and committed suicide a 
year later, 

The bitterness and melancholy of Méryon’s 
etchings complement the poems of Baude- 
laire. Their subject matter is often similar, and 
both made use of traditional forms, with no 
innovation other than personal genius, to pro- 
duce works that remain striking for their origi- 
nality and modernity. 

Méryon’s rendering of architecture is often 
visionary, and generally his figures are inci- 
dental, like those of a landscape painter; but 
sometimes, as in his ‘““La Morgue,” they tell 
the story of the picture or, as in “La Rue des 
Mauvais Garcons,” with the two women se- 
cretly conversing, at least suggest it. “L’Apsis 
de Notre Dame” (1855), considered to be 
Méryon’s masterpiece, characterizes his great 
sensitivity to the eerie effects of light and at- 
mosphere. 

-19th-century French printmaking 14:1092h 


Merzifon, administrative headquarters of 
Merzifon ilce (district), Amasya il (province), 
north central Turkey, at the foot of Tasan 
Dagi. 

A handweaving and spinning centre, Mer- 
zifon is noted for its cotton textiles. Fruit 
orchards and vineyards abound in the fertile 
plain below the town. Wheat and sugar beets 
are also grown. Lignite is extracted in the 


vicinity. The Murad Cami (mosque; 1426-27) 
was built by the Ottoman sultan Murad II. 
Kara Mustafa Pasa Cami dates from 1666- 
67, and the Sultan Mehmed Medresesi (theo- 
logical college) from the 15th century. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) town, 28,210; ilce 59,777. 
40°53’ N, 35°29’ E 

‘map, Turkey 18:784 

Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasa (Otto- 
man grand vizier): see Kara Mustafa Pasa. 


Mesa, city, Maricopa County, south central 
Arizona, U.S. Its “‘tableland” site was settled 
in 1878 by Mormons who used ancient Hoho- 
kam Indian canals for irrigation. The com- 
munity became the focus of an agricultural 
and fruit-growing region, developed from a 
Salt River reclamation project. It experienced 
rapid growth after World War II; and its bas- 
ic farm economy diversified to include manu- 
facturing, tourism, and retail trade. It is the 
site of a Mormon Temple (1927), Mesa Com- 
munity College (1966), and the University of 


ee 


“L'Apsis de Notre Dame,” etching by Charles Méryon, 1855; in the British Museum 


of the trustees of the British Museum; photograph. JR. Freeman & Co Ltd 


Arizona’s Agricultural Experimental Station. 
Salt River Indian Reservation is across the 
river to the north and Williams Air Force 
Base is southeast. Inc. town, 1883; city, 1930. 
Pop. (1970) 62,853; (1980) 152,453. 

33°25’ N, 111°50’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

mesa, flat-topped tableland with one or more 
steep sides, common in the Colorado Plateau 
regions of the United States; a butte is similar 
but smaller. Both are formed by erosion; dur- 
ing denudation, or downcutting and stripping, 
areas of harder rock in a plateau act as flat 
protective caps for portions of underlying land 
situated between such places as stream val- 
leys, where erosion is especially active. This 
results in a table mountain (mesa) or fortress 
hill (butte; g.v.). The term mesa is borrowed 
from Spanish and derives from the Latin men- 
sa, “table.” 


Mesabi Range, the largest of three iron 
ranges in Minnesota, U.S. (the others are Ver- 


Pillsbury Mine in the Mesabi Range, near Hibbing, 
Minn. 
Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


milion and Cuyuna), extending for 110 mi 
(180 km) from Babbitt (east) to Grand Rapids 
(southwest) at heights varying from 200 to 
500 ft (60 to 150 m) with a high point of 2,000 
ft (610 m). The great bulk of its iron-ore for- 
mation is hard, magnetic taconite (q.v.), which 
exists in thick layers up to 3 mi wide. By the 
1950s, reserves of high-grade hematite ore, 
worked since 1892, had depleted, and the low- 
er grade taconite was economically processed 
as pellets containing more than 60 percent 
iron. The chief mining centres are Hibbing and 
Virginia (qq.v.). 

47°30’ N, 92°50’ W 

-Great Lakes ore deposits 8:303g 

‘production and ore quality 12:257c 


Mesa del Norte, also known as NORTHERN 
PLATEAU, the northern section of the Mexican 
plateau extending more than 700 miles (1,127 
kilometres) southward from the U.S.—Mexico 
border and largely spanning the country from 
coast to coast. 

‘geographical features 12:66b 


Mesagne, town, Brindisi province, Puglia 
(Apulia) region, southern Italy, on the Appian 
Way. It is an agricultural centre with an 11th- 
century castle converted into a museum of ar- 
tifacts from the local necropolis. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) mun., 26,878. 

40°33’ N, 17°49’ E 

mesameboid cell (biology): see hemocyto- 
blast. 


Mesara Plain, lowland on the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of Mesara in southern Crete. 
‘relief and use 5:253e 


Mesaverde Group, major division of Upper 
Cretaceous rocks in the western and south- 
western U.S. (the Cretaceous Period began 
about 136,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
71,000,000 years). Named for exposures stud- 
ied in the region of Mesa Verde, Colo., the 
Mesaverde consists of shales, sandstones, and 
coal beds that vary in thickness from about 
850 metres (2,800 feet) to a maximum of 
about 1,500 metres (5,000 feet). Fossil plants 
and dinosaurs have been found in Mesaverde 
rocks, The Mesaverde overlies the Cody Shale 
and the Niobrara Formation and underlies the 
Lewis Shale Formation. In some regions of 
Colorado, the Mesaverde overlies the Mancos 
Shale Formation. 


Mesa Verde National Park, in southwest- 
ern Colorado, U.S., established in 1906 to 
preserve notable prehistoric cliff dwellings. 


Pre-Columbian cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado 
Walter R. Aguiar—EB Inc. 


Occupying a high tableland area of 52,074 ac 
(21,074 ha), it contains hundreds of pueblo 
(Indian village) ruins up to 13 centuries old. 
The most striking are multistoried apartments 
built under overhanging cliffs. Cliff Palace, 
the largest, was excavated in 1909 and con- 
tains hundreds of rooms, including kivas, the 
circular ceremonial chambers of the Pueblo 
Indians. Besides the ruins, the park has some 
very striking and rugged scenery. 

Mesa Verde’s plant life is adapted to the 
semi-arid climate: pifion-juniper forest, 
shrubs, and wild fiowers. Deer are the most 


common large animals, and there are a few 
bears and mountain lions and many smaller 
mammals. Snakes and lizards also abound, as 
do many species of birds. 


mesaxonic condition, anatomical feature of 
the order Perissodactyla in which the axis of 
symmetry of the limbs passes through the 
third, or middle, toe. 

-Equidae skeletal evolution 14:85g 


Mescalero, Eastern Apache of south central 
New Mexico who formerly also had bands in 
the Davis Mountains of Texas and to the 
south in the Mexican state of Chihuahua (see 
Apache). The name Mescalero is taken from 
the mescal (peyote) cactus, Lophophora wil- 
liamsii, which provided fibre, food, and drink 
to these essentially hunting-and-gathering 
people. Like their northern neighbours, the 
Jicarilla Apache, the Mescalero borrowed 
some elements of Plains Indian culture such as 
the tepee, but the borrowing was less exten- 
sive among the Mescalero. 

Like the other Apachean groups, the Mes- 
calero lacked any centralized tribal organiza- 
tion. The primary organizational unit was the 
band, which was in turn split into smaller lo- 
cal groups. The bands were small enough so 
that every individual was aware of his kinship 
with most if not all other members. 

Unlike some other Apache tribes, notably 
the Chiricahua, the Mescalero were not 
notorious for their wars with whites. On the 
contrary, such leaders as Santana of the Sierra 
Blanca Mescalero worked constantly for 
peace. Some Mescalero, such as Gomez and 
Chihuahua, resisted white encroachments, 
and Geronimo’s Chiricahua faction included 
Mescalero, but many Mescalero served as 
scouts for the whites of the frontier. 

-New Mexico tribal settlements 13:4d 


mescaline, or  -3,4,5-TRIMETHOXYPHEN- 
ETHYLAMINE, naturally occurring alkaloid, the 
active principle contained in the flowering 
heads of the peyote (g.v.) cactus (Lophophora 
williamsii) of Mexico and the southwestern 
U.S., has been used as a drug to induce hal- 
lucination. The mescaline molecule is related 
structurally to two hormones secreted by the 
adrenal glands, adrenaline and noradrenaline; 
both are catecholamine compounds that take 
part in the transmission of nerve impulses. 
Mescaline was isolated as the active principle 
of peyote in 1896, and its structural resem- 
blance to adrenaline was recognized by 1919. 
Three adjacent oxygen atoms on the benzene 
nucleus of the molecule seem vital for the hal- 
lucinogenic activity. 

In experiments mescaline requires 2 to 3 
hours for onset of action, and its effects some- 
times last for more than 12 hours. The hal- 
lucinatory effects vary greatly among in- 
dividuals and even for a particular individual 
from one drug session to the next. The varia- 
tions seem to reflect such factors as the mood 
and personality of the subject and the setting 
in which the drug is administered. Hallucina- 
tions are usually visual, less often auditory. 
Side effects include nausea and vomiting. 

Mescaline usually is prepared from the 
peyote cactus by extraction and purification, 
but it can be synthesized. Crystalline mesca- 
line is soluble in water and alcohol. The sul- 
fate and hydrochloride salts are white, crystal- 
line powders, also soluble in water. 

The chemical formula of mescaline is 
CuHi7NOs3. 

-alkaloid sources of hallucinogens 1:596g 
-composition and hallucinogenic effects 8:558a 
-drug action potency 5:1055c 
-pharmacological path to religious 

experience 14:200d 
‘psychiatric treatment usage 15:143f 


Mesdag, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), 
Dutch painter known for his Romantic ma- 
rinescapes. He presented his fine collection of 
pictures and objets dart to the nation, and 
they are housed in the Rijksmuseum Hendrik 
Willem Mesdag at The Hague. 


Meselson, Matthew Stanley (1930- ), 
U.S. biologist who, with Franklin W. Stahl, 
carried out experiments (1958) that provided 
definitive support for the mode of replication 
of double-stranded DNA (deoxyribonucleic 
acid; the “‘gene substance”) proposed by 
James Watson and Francis Crick. Using nitro- 
gen isotopes, Meselson and Stahl showed 
that, after separation, the strands serve as 
models for the construction of new sister 
strands from small molecules in the surround- 
ing medium, 


Mesembryanthemum, genus of ice plants, 
of the family Aizoaceae, order Caryophyl- 
lales. See also ice plant. 

-M. spectabile plant structure, illus. 1 3:974 


Mesen, Battle of (World War I): see Mes- 
sines, Battle of. 


mesencephalon, one of the three major divi- 
sions of the vertebrate brain, containing visual 
and auditory reflex centres and the nerve clus- 
ters for regulating muscle tonus and posture. 
Within its thick walls are the nerve tracts that 
connect the spinal cord with two brain re- 
gions, the cerebrum and the thalamus. 
-aggressive behaviour role 1:296b 
‘brain and nervous system development 
12:989f; illus. 
‘embryonic origin and function 5:633g; 
illus. 631 
human 12:100id 
-autonomic system relationships 12:1028c; 
table 
-embryonic origins and development 6:750d 
‘physiological psychology 15:159e; illus. 
“nervous system dynamics 12:983g 


mesenchyme, unspecialized connective tissue 
of cells and intercellular substance, found in 
invertebrate and vertebrate embryos. It is of- 
ten referred to as embryonic connective tissue. 
‘connective tissue derivation 5:13a 

‘embryonic formation of organs 5:633d 
-human blood cell origins 2:1112b 


Mesene, or CHARACENE, Persian MESHAN, an- 
cient Parthian vassal state located in the south 
of Babylonia (modern southern Iraq). After 
the fall of the Seleucid king Antiochus VII 
Sidetes in 129 Bc, a local prince, Hyspaosines 
(Aspasine, Spasines), founded the Mesene 
kingdom, which survived until the rise of the 
Sasanian Empire. Hyspaosines refortified a 
town originally founded by Alexander the 
Great near the junction of the Eulaeus (Ka- 
run) and Tigris rivers and called it Spasinu 
Charax (Fort of Spasines); in the following 
centuries it was the main mercantile centre on 
the Tigris Estuary. The chief source of infor- 
mation about Mesene is the series of coins 
minted by the dynasty; they are dated accord- 
ing to the Seleucid era and make it possible to 
compile a fairly complete list of local kings, 
from Hyspaosines (reigned 127-c. 121 Bc) to 
Thionesius IV (reigned c. ap 111-c. 112). 


mesenteries, folds of membranous tissue 
(peritoneum) attached to the wall of the abdo- 
men and enclosing viscera. The three most im- 
portant mesenteries are the mesentery for the 
small intestine; the transverse mesocolon, 
which attaches the transverse portion of the 
colon to the back wall of the abdomen; and 
the mesosigmoid, which enfolds the sigmoid 
portion of the colon. 

‘digestive system embryology 6:753d 

-lymph node comparisons in mammals 11:21la 


Meseta Central, plateau in central Costa 
Rica on which the capital, San José, is situat- 
ed. 


physical and cultural features 5:209a 


Meseta Central, the tectonic block con- 
stituting the main plateau (meseta) structure 
of the Iberian Peninsula. With Madrid at its 
centre, it extends over 81,000 sq mi (210,000 
sq km), with an average elevation of 2,300 ft 
(700 m) or more, and comprises the oldest 
and most complex geological rocks of the 


_ peninsula. Its western slope is gently inclined 


815  Meshed 


Almanzor Peak in the Sierra de Gredos, one of the 
block mountain ranges of the Meseta Central, Spain 
C.LRL—EDISTUDIO 


and forms the river basins of the Duero (Por- 
tuguese Douro), Tagus, and Guadiana. The 
other borders rise abruptly into the Cordillera 
(mountain range) Cantabrica (north) and the 
Levante mountains (east). A certain symmetry 
is provided by the tectonic troughs of the 
Ebro in the northeast and the Guadalquivir in 
the south, overlooked by the ranges of the Sis- 
tema Ibérico (Cordillera Ibérica) and the Sier- 
ra Morena, respectively. The Meseta Central 
is divided by the block mountains of the cen- 
tral Loma (ridge) de la Cordillera (Sierras de 
Guadarrama, Gredos, Pefia de Francia) into 
the northern high basin of Old Castile and the 
lower plateaus of New Castile and Ex- 
tremadura to the south. 

There is also contrast in vegetation and 
economy between the western outcrops of 
crystalline rocks with poor soils and the east- 
ern plains of limestones and marls that form 
the major agricultural zones. The southeast- 
ern section of the Meseta Central is occupied 
by the historic region of La Mancha. 
-elevation, boundaries, and economy 17:386f 
-formation and geological history 12:592c 
-formation and included basins 14:527g 
-geologic composition 14:855h 
-map, Spain 17:382 


Mesha (fl. c. 850 Bc), king of Moab, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (II Kings 3) as 
paying tribute to the Israelite king Ahab until 
the latter’s death. He sacrificed his first-born 
son to avoid defeat by Jehoram and Je- 
hoshaphat. The Moabite Stone (discovered 
1868), the oldest known Semitic monument, 
records this event, 


Meshan (Babylonia): see Mesene. 


Meshchera Lowland, an extensive swamp 
in the southeastern part of the Moscow oblast 
in central European Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. 

-Moscow’s topography 12:478f 


Meshed, more correctly transliterated MASH- 
HAD (Place of Martyrdom), capital, Khorasan 
ostan (province), northeastern Iran, lying 
3,231 ft (985 m) up in the valley of the Kashaf 
Rid. It is also an important political and reli- 
gious centre, visited annually by more than 
100,000 pilgrims. The town is linked by rail 
with Tehran and has an airport. Meshed 
serves one of the richest agricultural regions in 
Iran and is the centre of the northern wool 
trade, manufacturing carpets for export. 

The town, an offshoot of the ancient city of 
Tis, owes its historical importance to the 
burial place and shrine of the caliph Harun ar- 
Rashid (d. ap 809) and his son-in-law, the 
imam (leader of the Shi‘ah Muslims) ‘Ali ar- 
Rida. The influx of pilgrims led to Meshed’s 
replacing Tis in significance. Although severe- 
ly damaged in a Mongol attack in 1220, the 


Meshed carpets 816 


sacred buildings were partially spared, and 
traces of the earlier structure remain. Shah 
Rokh, the son of the conqueror Timur (Tam- 
erlane), did much to beautify the town, and 
his wife erected a mosque, one of the finest ar- 
chitectural achievements of Iran, noted for 
the splendour and colour of its decoration. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries Meshed was 
sacked by Turkmen and Uzbeks (a Turkic 
people of southwest Asia). The town was re- 
stored by ‘Abbas I (reigned 1588-1629), who 
encouraged the pilgrimage and beautified the 
city. Nader Shah (reigned 1736-47) made it 


Shrine of imam ‘Ali ar-Rida, Meshed, Iran 


Fred J. Maroon—Photo Researchers 


his capital, and added to its buildings. After 
Nader’s death Meshed became the capital of a 
small state controlled by his grandson. The 
town is now one of Iran’s major cities. Pop. 
(1972 est.) 510,000. 

36°18’ N, 59°36’ E 

‘map, Iran 9:822 

-Shi‘ite pilgrimage traditions 9:919h 


Meshed carpets: see Khorasan carpets. 
mesia (bird): see Leiothrix. 


mesic atom, ordinary atom in which one 
electron is replaced by a negative muon, or 
negative pion (meson), The muon, or pion, af- 
ter being slowed down in matter, is captured 
in a high atomic orbit and cascades down, 
ejecting electrons by the Auger effect or ra- 
diating visible light or X-ray photons, to a 
very tight orbit more than 200 times smaller in 
radius than the corresponding electron orbit. 
From these short-lived atoms the nuclei of 
which often overlap the inner mesic orbits, 
scientists have learned much about nuclear 
size, distribution of electric charge within nu- 
clei, pion mass, and small deviations from 
Coulomb’s law (force law between electric 
charges). 


Mesilim, 3rd-millennium-sc king of Kish. 
-Mesopotamian territorial conflicts 11:971f 


mesite, common name for the species of 
small, brownish ground-dwelling birds com- 
prising the family Mesitornithidae (formerly 
Mesoenatidae), order Gruiformes. About 30 
centimetres (12 inches) long and with short 
wings and thick tail, they inhabit Madagascar. 
They differ from all other gruiform birds in 
possessing powder downs, areas of feathers 
that continuously disintegrate to a fine pow- 
der used for preening. Mesites go about in 
pairs or small flocks, picking up seeds and in- 
sects, They walk like pigeons, bobbing the 
head and tail, 


Monias (Monias benschi) 
Painting by H. Douglas Pratt 


Mesitornis (formerly Mesoenas) unicolor and 
M. variegata inhabit forests. The monias, or 
Bensch’s rail (Monias benschi), inhabits brush- 
land. All three species build platform nests 
low in bushes. 

-traits, behaviour, and classification 8:444d 


Mesitiopterus: see cuckoo wasp. 


Mesitornithidae, family of birds of the or- 
der Gruiformes. 
-classification and general features 8:448c 


Meslamtaea, in Mesopotamian religion, 
Sumero-Akkadian deity, city god of Cuthah 
in Akkad, His temple in Cuthah was called 
Emeslam or Meslam, Luxuriant Mesu Tree. 
His name, He Who Issues From Meslam, per- 
haps indicates that he was originally a tree 
god, which would agree with his general 
chthonian, or underworld, character. He was 
the son of Enlil, god of the winds and of 
agriculture, and of Ninlil, goddess of grain, 
and he appears in hymns as a warrior similar 
to the war god Ninurta. Meslamtaea’s weap- 
ons, however, sometimes seem to be turned 
against his own people and their herds, when 
he kills them in great plagues. He seems to 
have been closely related to or identical with 
the god Nergal, and as such he was ruler of 
the netherworld and the spouse of its queen, 
Ereshkigal; this position, however, may not 
have been original with the god. 


Meslanges, Les (1555), work by French 
poet Pierre de Ronsard. 
‘themes and Anacreon’s influence 15:1136c 


Mesmer, Franz (rriepricu) Anton (b. May 
23, 1734, near Weil, now in West Germany— 
d. March 5, 1815, Meersburg), physician 
whose system of therapeutics known as mes- 
merism, forerunner of the modern practice of 
hypnotism, signalled the advent of psycho- 
therapy as a specialized form of treatment and 
helped create a foundation for the scientific 
study of psychopathology. While a student at 
the University of Vienna (M.D.,. 1766), he was 
impressed by the writings of the Renaissance 
mystic physician Paracelsus and attempted to 


Mesmer, detail of a lithograph by an 
unknown artist after a portrait, 1810 


By courtesy of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna 


rationalize a belief in astrological influences 

on human health as the result of planetary 

Baier transmitted through a subtle, invisible 
uid. 

In 1775 he revised his theories by postulating 
that a person may act to transmit universal 
forces to other individuals in the form of “ani- 
mal magnetism.” Basing his practice on these 
concepts, Mesmer designed therapeutic ses- 
sions resembling séances, in which several pa- 
tients sat around a vat of dilute sulfuric acid 
while holding hands or grasping iron bars pro- 
truding from the solution. 

Accused by Viennese physicians of practicing 
magic, he was forced to leave Austria in 1778. 
He settled in Paris, where he continued to en- 
joy a highly lucrative practice, but he again 
attracted the antagonism of orthodox physi- 
cians, and in 1784 King Louis XVI appointed 
a commission of scientists and physicians to 
investigate Mesmer’s methods; among the 
commission’s members were the U.S. inventor 
and statesman Benjamin Franklin and the 
French chemist Antoine Lavoisier, 

Although their report was unfavourable, at- 
tributing Mesmer’s “‘cures” to the influence of 
individual imagination, it was the French 
Revolution that destroyed his practice and 
sent him fleeing to London. 

While Mesmer did not employ hypnosis in 
his sessions, the controversy precipitated by 
mesmerism induced the British surgeon James 
Braid (who coined the term hypnotism), the 
French neurologist Jean Charcot, and the 
Viennese psychologist Sigmund Freud to de- 
velop the ancient practice of hypnotism into a 
scientific tool for the study of human psy- 
chology. 

-therapeutic techniques and claims 9:134c 


mesmerism: see hypnosis. 


Mesoa, one of the four ancient Greek vil- 
lages that comprised the state of Sparta in the 
10th century Bc. 

-Sparta’s territorial growth 8:337e 


Meso-American civilization, history of 
11:934. The Indian cultures of southern Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, and Honduras from their 
agricultural beginnings (c. 6500 Bc) to the 
Spanish conquest (AD 1519) produced empires 
with organized political structures, agrarian 
technology, monumental architecture, and 
elaborate economic, social, and religious sys- 
tems—elements of the most advanced civiliza- 
tions achieved to that time. 

Influenced by geographic and climatic condi- 
tions of contrasting highland plateaus, land- 
locked basins, and tropical coastal lowlands, 
Meso-American peoples, from their Early 
Formative Period (1500-900 Bc), were joined 
by coordinated trade agreements for the ex- 
change of each region’s specialized products. 
Between 900 and 800 Bc the Olmec civiliza- 
tion appeared on the Yucatan Peninsula and 
at Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico. The Ol- 
mec initiated the Middle Formative Period 
(900-300 Bc), the basis for all Meso-American 
culture. In the Late Formative Period (300 Bc 
-AD 100) and extending into the Early Classic 
Period (ap 100-600) the people of Teotihua- 
can in the higher Valley of Mexico succeeded 
to the cultural leadership of Meso-America. 
With a population of over 150,000 settled on 
about eight square miles, the Teotihuacan In- 
dians established the first urban civilization on 
the American continent and became the centre 
of one of the largest Meso-American empires 
after subduing the early Maya of Yucatan. 
The Classic Maya Period (Ap 300-900) cen- 
tred on the Yucatan Peninsula. Reaching their 
zenith c. 600, the Maya are noted for their im- 
posing architecture. At Tikal in northern 
Yucatan, they built a 229-foot temple pyra- 
mid, the ‘highest i in Meso-America. 

The Early Post Classic Period (900-1200) 
marked the decline of the Maya and the as- 
cendancy of the Toltecs in central Mexico. 
The Toltecs developed a theocratic form of 
government after having absorbed much of 
Maya culture. The Late Post Classic Period: 


i. 4 


(1200-1519) was marked by the rise of the Az- 
tecs, who established themselves at Tenochtit- 
lan, now Mexico City. By 1440, under the rule 
of Itzcdéatl, the Aztec empire controlled most 
of Mexico. Aztec civilization was distin- 
guished by social stratification involving serfs 
and slaves; highly organized administrative, 
commercial, and taxation systems; craft 
guilds; time measured by a 365-day solar 
year; and an intensive agricultural technology 
of terracing, irrigation, and swamp reclama- 
tion, the yield of which exceeded that of 16th- 
century Europe. Because of its religious con- 
tent, Aztec literature was largely destroyed by 
the Spanish under Cortés after he overthrew 
Montezuma IT (1519). 


TEXT ARTICLE COvers: 

Early Formative Period (1500-900 Bc) 11:936f 

The rise of Olmec civilization 937a 

Middle Formative Period (900-300 Bc) 937g 

Late Formative Period (300 Bc—AD 100) 938h 

The earliest Maya civilization 939h 

Early Classic Period (Ap 100-600) 940b 

Teotihuacan 940d 

The Maya Highlands and Pacific Coast 942d 

Classic civilization in the Maya Lowlands: 
Tzakol phase 942h 

Late Classic Non-Maya Meso-America (600— 
900) 943e 

Late Classic Maya Lowland 944b 

Classic Maya religion 946b 

The collapse of Classic Maya civilization 946h 

Post Classic Period (900-1519) 947b 

The rise of the Aztecs 948e 

The question of the Toltecs 949b 

nee culture to the time of the Spanish conquest 

50g 
Tenochtitlan 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-agricultural crops and techniques 1:325e 
passim to 327f 
-calendar systems development 3:609c 
-chronological source materials 4:581c 
-domesticated plant origins 5:939g 
-drum types and history 14:66b 
-idiophone types and functions 14:63a 
-Indian social and economic 
development 12:165h 
-Jaina pottery in Maya style, illus., 16: 
Sculpture, Art of, Plate I 
-languages, history, and culture 11:96le 
-literature, music, dance, and visual 
arts 1:661g 
-Maya month and day signs illus. 3:609 
-Mayan and Aztec educational 
control 6:318f 
-Mayan religion and practices 11:719d 
-Mayan seasonal renewal ceremonies 7:200c 
-Mayan temple symbolism, illus., 3: 
Ceremonial and Ritualistic Objects Plate III 
-Maya pre-conquest civilization 3:1109a 
-message-relay posthouse system 14:884d 
-metalwork art objects and 
techniques 11:1117e 
-mosaic arts and techniques 12:473e 
-pottery styles and development 14:929b 
‘sacramental concepts and ceremonies 16:116f 
‘Spanish Aztec and Mayan encounters 10:692d 
-Spanish high-altitude adjustment 1:35b 
-vegetable’s cultivation and dispersal 19:43e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
peoples: see Aztec; Chichimec; Olmec; Toltec 
sites: Chichén Itza; Copan; El Arbolillo; Kami- 
naljuyu; Mayapan; Monte Alban; Palenque; 
Teotihuacan; Texcoco; Tikal; Tula; Uaxactun; 
Uxmal; Xochicalco 
other; calendar, Maya; tlachtli 


Meso-American Indian cultures 
11:954, the cultural patterns of the communi- 
ties of Mexico and Central America between 
approximately 14° N and 22° N that had their 
common origin in the pre-Hispanic civiliza- 
tions of the area. 

The text article surveys the main language 
groups, the settlement patterns, the social, 


political, and religious institutions, and the life 


cycle of the Indian peoples of the area. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- American Indian local races 15:349b 

- Aztec religious history and customs 2:548b 
-cultural characteristics 12:164e hy 
-design of cities 18:1069d 


-drugs and religious knowledge 14:200d 
‘language distribution by family 10:671g 
‘languages and language families 11:958h 
‘literature, music, dance, and visual arts 1:661g 
-Mayan affiliations of Chipaya 
speakers 11:96lh 
‘Mayan divinatory practices and beliefs 5:916e 
passim to 919g 
-Mayan seasonal renewal ceremonies 7:200c 
-Mexican constitution of 1824 effect 12:80f 
‘present singing traits from antiquity 16:791h 


Meso-American Indian languages 
11;956, languages spoken by Indians in cen- 
tral and southern Mexico, in Guatemala, Brit- 
ish Honduras, El Salvador, and parts of Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and northwest Mexico. 
Some languages classified as Meso-American 
are spoken outside Meso-America proper but 
are genetically related to languages spoken 
there. There are about 70 living Meso-Ameri- 
can Indian languages, grouped into families. 
Aztec, a member of the Uto-Aztecan family, 
has the greatest number of speakers 
(1,000,000); several Mayan and Oto-Man- 
guean languages are also spoken by significant 
numbers (from 250,000 to 900,000 each). 
The text article covers the classification of 
the Meso-American Indian languages, pre- 
senting an explanation of how they are dated 
and a list of 21 language groupings. It also 
covers the evidence of pre-Columbian diffu- 
sion in various languages; external relation- 
ships and contacts of the languages; the in- 
teraction between Spanish and the Indian lan- 
guages; pre-Columbian writing; and provides 
a general survey of the linguistic characteris- 
tics of the languages. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-language areas and affiliations 10:671¢g 
‘language families 11:935c ; 
‘linguistic grouping and present use 12:164g 
-linguistic groups and their location 11:954f 
-Mayan and Aztec glyph systems 19:1036e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Cakchiquel language; Mayan languages; 
Misumalpan languages; Mixe-Zoque 
languages; Nahuatl language; Oto-Manguean 
languages; Otomi language; Quiché Maya 
language; Totonacan languages; Uto-Aztecan 
languages; Yucatec Maya language 


mesobilirubinogen (intestinal 
bilirubin. : 
mesocardium, the transitory mesentery of 
the embryonic heart. 

-vertebrate heart embryology 4:631b 


mesochile, elongated or sometimes fluted 
part of the lip of a flower of the orchid genus 
Coryanthes. 

‘pollination functions 13:653c 


mesoclimate, or TOPOCLIMATE, climate of 
small areas of the Earth’s surface, such as val- 
leys, watersheds, towns or cities, and forest 
clearings. The mesoclimate of a region may 
differ considerably from the macroclimate 
(q.v.) of the area in which it is located. Large 
cities, for example, may be warmer, less hu- 
mid, cloudier, foggier, wetter, and not as 
windy as the surrounding rural areas. Deep 
valleys may be locally subjected to much larg- 
er climatic extremes than are listed in stan- 
dard climatological summaries or atlases. 
The mesoclimate of a region is often deter- 
mined by increasing the number of standard 
observing stations for a short time period (two 
or three years). The climatic averages thus ob- 
tained can be adjusted to make them compati- 
ble with the long-term averages for the pre-ex- 
isting stations, An intensive study of the meso- 
climate often is made when planning opera- 
tions that are sensitive to climatic extremes. 
“microclimate differentiation 12:114d 


mesocotyl, an elongated portion of the axis 
between the cotyledon and the coleoptile of a 
grass seedling. . 
-grass seed germination 

process 14:587c 


fluid): see 


817 Mesohippus 


mesocratic rock (geology): see colour index, 
igneous rock. 


Mesocricetus: see hamster. 


Mesocypris terrestris, species of ostracod 
of the class Crustacea. 
-body plan, illus. 1 5:311 


mesoderm, the middle of three germ layers, 
or masses of cells (lying between the ectoderm 
and endoderm; qq.v.), which appears early in 
the development of an animal embryo. In 
vertebrates it subsequently gives rise to mus- 
cle, connective tissue, cartilage, bone, noto- 
chord, blood, bone marrow, lymphoid tissue, 
and to the epithelia (surface, or lining, tissues) 
of blood vessels, lymphatic vessels, body cavi- 
ties, kidneys, ureters, gonads (sex organs), 
genital ducts, adrenal cortex, joint cavities, 
and certain other tissues. 
‘animal organ systems’ embryonic 
origin 13:724f 
-comb jelly mesoglea development 5:348b 
-digestive system development 5:787d 
‘embryonic formation and development of 
structures 5:627e; illus. 
-evolution of tissue organization 14:381lg 
-gamete production and annelid worm 
embryogenesis 1:928g2 
-human gastrulation and germ layer derivatives 
6:745d; illus. 743 
-muscle tissue embryology 12:641f 
-vertebrate heart embryology 4:63la 
-vertebrate skeletal development 16:823c 


Mesoenatidae (bird family): see mesite. 


mesofauna, or MEIOFAUNA, general term 
for intermediate-sized soil-dwelling animals 
(those greater than 40 microns in length, 
which is about three times the thickness of a 
human hair). Nematodes, mites, springtails, 
proturans, and pauropods are typical mem- 
bers of the mesofauna, The feeding habits of 
mesofauna vary; nematodes consume micro- 
organisms, other soil animals, decaying plant 
or animal material, and living plants, while 
proturans probably ingest only fungi. Most 
mesofauna feed on decaying plant material; 
by removing roots they open drainage and 
aeration channels in the soil. The channels 
contain mesofaunal fecal material that can be 
broken down by smaller organisms. 


mesoglea, jellylike middle layer in sponges, 

coelenterates, and ctenophores. This material 

may be thick or thin and may contain many, 

few, or no cells and fibres. 

-cnidarian body structure 4:769d; illus. 

-comb jelly true mesoderm 5:348b 

‘evolution of tissue organization 14:381g 

-invertebrate skeletal systems 16:819g passim 
to 820h 


Mesohippus, extinct genus of early and mid- 
dle Oligocene horses (the Oligocene Epoch 
began about 38,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 12,000,000 years) that is common in the 
rocks of the Badlands region, South Dakota. 


Mesohippus bairdi, detail of a painting by Charles R. 
Knight 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Mesohippus was the first of the three-toed 
horses and, although only the size of a mod- 
ern collie dog, was very horselike in appear- 
ance. Mesohippus was still a browsing form; 


meso-inositol 818 


its teeth were unsuited to the grazing of later, 
more advanced horse ancestors. Mesohippus 
gave rise to the next stage in horse evolution, 
the genus Miohippus, a larger form common 
in the late Oligocene. 

‘evolutionary position 7:573d; illus. 

-horse ancestry and evolution 14:87c 


meso-inositol (carbohydrate): see myo-inosi- 
tol. 


mesolite (mineral): see natrolite. 


Mesolithic Period, or MmDDLE STONE AGE, 
term used to designate cultures existing be- 
tween the Paleolithic Period (g.v.), with its 
chipped stone tools, and the Neolithic (g.v.), 
with its polished stone tools. Mesolithic tool 
kits are based on chipped stone and often in- 
clude microliths, very small stone tools in- 
tended for mounting together on a shaft, Pol- 
ished stone occurs in some Mesolithic assem- 
blages, as do a variety of bone, antler, and 
wooden tools. 

Mesolithic usually refers specifically to a de- 
velopment in northwestern Europe that began 
about 8000 Bc, with the end of the Pleistocene 
Epoch, and lasted until about 2700 sc. Al- 
though culturally and technologically con- 
tinuous with Paleolithic peoples, Mesolithic 
cultures developed diverse local adaptations 
to special environments. The Mesolithic hunt- 
er achieved a greater efficiency than Paleolith- 
ic man and was able to exploit a wider range 
of animal and vegetable food sources. 

Immigrant Neolithic farmers probably ab- 
sorbed many indigenous Mesolithic hunters 
and fishers, and some Neolithic communities 
seem to have been composed entirely of 
Mesolithic peoples who adopted Neolithic 
equipment (these are sometimes called Sec- 
ondary Neolithic), 

There is no direct counterpart to the Meso- 
lithic outside northwestern Europe, and the 
term is no longer used to reflect a hypothetical 
worldwide sequence of cultural evolution. See 
also Bronze Age; stone-tool culture. 

- African racial differentiation 1:282a 
-artifact classification and archaeological time 
scale 5:501d; illus. 500 
‘Central Asian artistic evidence 3:113la 
-Ceylonese prehistoric cultures 4:1g 
-Chinese archaeological fragments 4:298c 
-European culture and artistic style 17:702c 
-Ireland’s prehistoric peoples 3:282h 
-Jericho’s ancient settlement pattern 10:136f 
-Middle Stone Age African 
developments 1:286b 
‘religious forms and developments 14:988d 
-Scotland’s prehistoric cultures 3:232g 
-Southern African cultural and biological 
development 17:274h 
‘Syrian and Palestinian prehistory 17:927f 


Mesolobus, extinct genus of Middle Pennsyl- 
vanian brachiopods, or lampshells (the Penn- 
sylvanian Period began 325,000,000 years ago 
and lasted 45,000,000 years). Mesolobus is a 
well-known fossil form and is useful as a guide 
fossil for Middle Pennsylvanian rocks. It is 
characterized by its small size and distinctive 
shape, 


Mesolongion, also called missoLoNGHI, capi- 
tal of Aetolia and Acarnania només (depart- 
ment), Greece, on the Patraikés Kolpos (gulf) 
on the shore of a large, shallow lagoon, the 
limnothdlassa, which is partly given over to 
fish hatcheries. Seat of a metropolitan bishop 
of the Orthodox Church, the town is famous 
for two heroic actions in the War of Greek In- 
dependence (1821-29) and for its association 
with the English poet Lord Byron, who died 
there of fever in 1824. Byron is commemorat- 
ed by a statue and a monument in the Heroon 
(garden of remembrance), A long causeway 
extends southward across the lagoon to deep 
water at Tourlidha, a port of call. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) 11,220. 

38°21’ N, 21°17’ E 

-map, Greece 8:314 


mesomorphy, a human physical type (soma- 
totype; q.v.) that is marked by greater than 
average muscular development, as determined 
by the physique classification system devel- 
oped by U.S. psychologist W.H. Sheldon. Al- 
though the Sheldon system of classification 


Mesomorph 


does not make absolute distinctions between 
types, a person is classed as a mesomorph if 
mesomorphy predominates over endomorphy 
and ectomorphy (qgq.v.) in his body build. The 
extreme mesomorph is the “‘muscle man’: he 
has a square, massive head; broad, muscular 
chest and shoulders; a large heart; heavily 
muscled arms and legs; and minimal body fat. 
He tends to develop muscle easily and is often 
interested in athletic activities. His muscular 
development can usually be distinguished 
from that of the non-mesomorph who has 
gone through a course of body-building exer- 
cises, 

personality relation to body structure 14:115h 


meson, any member of the class of sub- 
atomic particles usually having a mass _ be- 
tween leptons (light particles) and baryons 
(heavy particles) but, unlike them, having 
integral units of spin (a boson). In the order of 
increasing mass, mesons include a pion triplet 
(7°, w+, 7~), two kaon doublets (Kt, K°; 
and K~, K°), an eta singlet (n°), and the very 
short lived meson resonances, some of which 
have masses in the baryon range. The negative 
mesons are antiparticles; the neutral kaon has 
an antiparticle distinct from itself. Mesons 
were first proposed (1935) by H. Yukawa to 
account for.the force binding protons and 
neutrons in atomic nuclei. The pi meson, also 
called pion, was observed in 1947, though for 
awhile the muon (heavy electron) discovered 
in 1936 was mistaken for a meson. G. Roches- 
ter and C, Butler, while studying photographs 
of cosmic ray events, found evidence (1947) 
for particles of mass between pions and pro- 
tons (K-mesons, also called kaons) and for 
other particles heavier than protons (hyperons 
that are not mesons). In 1948 quantities of 
pions began to be produced by collisions of 
accelerated particles and about five years lat- 
er, when still higher energy accelerators 
became operational, kaons and hyperons were 
generated and studied. The eta meson was 
found in 1962 after being predicted by the 
eightfold way of classifying subatomic parti- 
cles, Mesons are all unstable, decaying via 
other lighter mesons and muons into elec- 
trons, neutrinos, and photons. 
‘constants of electron charge and mass 5:75g 
-cosmic particle interactions 5:205f passim 

to 208d 


“magnetism generation principles 11:310d 
‘matter and antimatter reactions 11:703h 
‘neutron structure and binding forces 12:1072c 
-nuclear binding process 13:342h 
‘nuclear interactions and properties 5:35a 
passim to 37h 
‘particle theory and quantum physics 12:870a 
-pi meson initial experimental 
production 1:26g 
‘radiation particle properties 15:399f 
‘subatomic particle properties 13:1023h; 
table 1024 
‘types and masses, table 1 5:34 
-X-ray emission spectra 19:1062g 
-Yang’s study of parity violation 19;1072b 


mesonephric tubules, channels in adult 
fishes and amphibians in which wastes are col- 
lected directly from the bloodstream. 
-chordate excretory system 4:450h 


mesonephros, permanent kidney of amphibi- 
ans and most fish, developing posterior to and 
replacing the pronephros (q.v.) of the embry- 
onic and larval stages. It is a paired organ 
consisting of a set of nephrons having capsules 
that filter blood from the glomerulus and 
tubules whose cells reabsorb water and nutri- 
ents and secrete nitrogenous wastes. 
Glomeruli are absent in some marine fish; 
urine then forms solely in the tubules, a pro- 
cess that conserves water. The tubules empty 
into a long tube, the Wolffian duct, a remnant 
of the pronephros. In more advanced verte- 
brates the mesonephros develops in the em- 
bryo, but is replaced after the tenth week in 
humans by the metanephros (q.v.). See also 
kidney. 
‘embryonic kidney developments 5:636a; 

illus. 638 
-human kidney origins and 

embryogenesis 6:752e 
‘reptile embryonic developments 15:734b 


meson resonance (physics): see resonance 
particle. 


Mesonychidae, family of fossil mammals 
sometimes considered to be the parent stock 
of carnivores, ungulates, and cetaceans. 
-whale evolution and fossil record 19:809b 


mesopause, region of minimum temperature 
in the upper atmosphere at an altitude of ap- 
proximately 80 kilometres (50 miles). The 
mesopause forms a boundary between the 
lower mesosphere and the region above, 
called the thermosphere. The lower meso- 
sphere extends from the mesopause down- 
ward to the top of the stratosphere at an ele- 
vation of about 50 kilometres (30 miles). The 
upper thermosphere extends from the meso- 
pause upward to the base of the exosphere. 
‘atmospheric physics and chemistry 2:307h 


mesopelagic zone, the middle depths of the 
open ocean, especially the layer between 200 
and 1,000 metres (about 665 to 3,280 feet), 
which is dimly lighted. No plants can live in 
this zone, but fishes and other animals can, 
some migrating vertically each day. 
- Atlantic depth and life forms 2:302h 
-location with respect to littoral zone, 
illus. 2 13:485 


mesophile, an organism growing at a moder- 
ate temperature. ‘ 
‘bacteria temperature requirements 2:574 


mesophyll, in botany, the chloroplast-rich 
parenchyma (q.v.) tissue between the upper 
and lower thin surface layer, or epidermis 
(q.v.), of a leaf blade. Chloroplasts (g.v.) are 
the sites of photosynthesis. The well-aerated 
mesophyll, which is the chief food-producing 
tissue of the plant, usually has two layers, the 
palisade parenchyma: and the spongy paren- 
chyma. 

-photosynthesis and chloroplast 

structure 14:373d " 
‘types, structure, and function 13:729e; illus. — 


mesophytic forest, moderately moist forest. 
‘North American flora and wildlife 13:191d;_ 
map ; k rate tGyagnest. - 


Mesopithecus penticellici, species of fossil 
monkey of the order Primates. 
-primate ancestry and evolution 14:1027c 


Mesopotamia, region, northeastern Argen- 
tina, comprising Misiones, Corrientes, and 
Entre Rios (g.v.) provinces and bounded on 
the west by Paraguay and on the north, east, 
and southeast by Brazil. It consists of a south- 
eastward extension of the Parana Plateau, 
covered with subtropical pine and cedar for- 
ests. Its several rivers plunge over the edges of 
the lava plateau to create spectacular falls, 
such as Iguazu. Corrientes and Entre Rios 
provinces differ from Misiones in several re- 
spects. Their land surface, like that of Uru- 
guay to the east, consists of rolling, grass-cov- 
ered hills rising from densely wooded and 
marshy lowlands. The region was colonized 
by Spanish settlers returning from Asuncion, 
Paraguay, to refound Buenos Aires in the late 
16th century. 

Southern Mesopotamia is one of Argentina’s 
leading producers of wool and flax, and corn 
has been introduced successfully. The pro- 
duction of rice and oranges centres on Cor- 
rientes (q.v.), the capital of Entre Rios. Rap- 
ids, sandbars, and shifting channels in the 
Parana and the Uruguay rivers hinder their 
use as transportation arteries, necessitating 
transshipment of cargo to shallow-draft ves- 
sels. The highway network is fairly extensive, 
but roads are generally of poor quality. A rail 
line linking Buenos Aires and Asuncion tra- 
verses eastern Mesopotamia. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 1,818,858. 

- geographic features and settlement 1:1135b 

passim to 1138d 


Mesopotamia, region about the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers and site of the ancient 
country of Mesopotamia; it is included in 
modern Iraq. 

- Tigris-Euphrates river system 18:402b 


Mesopotamia and Iraq, history of 
11:963. One of the earliest centres of civilized 
life, Mesopotamia has a history going back to 
the Sumerians, who developed an urban so- 
ciety in the southern part of the country early 
in the 3rd millenium sc. In the later 3rd mil- 
lenium, empires were established by the 
dynasty of Akkad and the 3rd dynasty of Ur. 
These were succeeded by the Old Babylonian 
Empire (2017-1794 sc), the Assyrian Empire 
(c. 1100-612 Bc), and the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire (6th century Bc), which spread 
Mesopotamian influence throughout the Near 
East. The area then came largely under Irani- 
an influence until it was conquered and Is- 
lamicized by the Arabs in the 7th century AbD. 
Mesopotamia (called Iraq by the Arabs) was 
important in medieval times as the centre of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258), but did 
not exist again as an independent state until 
after World War I, when it was established as 
a kingdom under British influence. Iraq 
became a republic in 1958. 
TEXT ARTICLE covers: 
Mesopotamia until 1600 Bc 11:963h 
Mesopotamia from 1600 Bc to 630 AD 979g 
Iraq from the Arab conquest to 1918 990e 
Iraq since 1918 995d 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Abraham and his times 1:11g 
-agricultural crops and techniques 1:325a 
passim to 326e 
-Amorite 2nd-millennium Bc invasion 17:967b 
- Anatolian civilization development 1:814a 
-animal domestication history 14:149d 
-Arab expansion under the early caliphs 3: 625g 
-Aramaization after 732 Bc 1:619h 
-archaeological excavation 
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‘arms design variations and techniques 2:31f 
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-Chinese ancient artistic similarities 4: 30la 
“copper, ie and iron art work 11: inate. 
_ passim to 1110f if 
‘drums in ancient Near East 14:65b- 
-sepic poetry traditions and themes 6:908¢ 
_-furniture construction and decoration 7:794e 
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-interior design styles 9:702h; illus. 703 
-jewelry-making historical development 
10:166h; illus. 167 
‘literature development and style 10:1088c 
-liturgical music tradition founding 12:740c 
-mosaic art technical development 12:465h 
-music of ancient Mesopotamians 12:704a 
-pottery discoveries and earliest types 14:897d 
-stringed instrument development 17:745a 
-tapestry weaving in ancient times 17:1058a 
-visual art forms and styles 19:258e 
-Ashurbanipal’s military conquests 2:144d 
-Babylon’s historical development 2:554g 
-Baghdad’s urban history 2:585f 
-chronological source materials 4:576d 
-cuneiform law origin and 
developments 5:368h 
-Cyrus II’s territorial expansion 5:410b 
-Darius I’s territorial expansion 5:49le 
-Diaspora community and Persian 
empire 10:312g 
-dress and body decoration styles 5:1017h 
-education control and pedagogy 6:318b 
-Egyptian politics and Assyrian Empire 6:479h 
-epigraphic evidence 6:916a 
-Fatimid caliphate recognition 7:194d 
-gardening in antiquity 7:902a 
-Greek conquests and Hellenistic kingdoms 
maps 8:374 
-Hammurabi’s leadership of Babylon 8:598g 
-Hebrew intrigues, defeat, and Exile 10:307f 
-historiography in the ancient Near 
East 8:946d 
-Hurrian invasion c. 2000 Bc 1:832e 
-Iranian ancient cultural ties 9:830e 
-Isaiah’s oracle on invasion of Judah 2:917d 
-legal and religious epigraphic evidence 6:920e 
-library history and function 10:856g 
-logo-syllabic and syllabic writing 19:1036d 
-Memphis conquest in 7th century BC 11:896h 
-Near East ancient cultural substratum 12:916c 
-Near Eastern early civilizations 12:913e 
-Nebuchadrezzar’s life and 
achievements 12:925f 
-Nineveh’s ancient urban culture 13:116c 
-Old Testament basis in history 2:896a 
-Ottoman control and education 6:400b 
-Ottoman Empire historical relation 13:778f; 
maps 772 
-postwar British control attempt 9:76la 
primitive cultures based on agriculture 8:1163c 
religion 
-astrology under ancient Persian rule 2:220h 
-biblical Judaism map 10:303 
-myths and religious literature 11:1007a 
-New Year symbolic festivities 7:198e 
-priestly office, functions, and power 14:1009a 
-religion as director of society in 
antiquity 11:1001lg 
-religious education in a sacred state 15:641h 
-Sargon II and the Assyrian empire 16:248d 
-Sargon of Akkad’s rise to power 16:247e 
science and technology 
-astronomy beginnings in West 14:384e 
-biology’s early records 2:1016h 
-calendar systems development 3:604f 
-canal system of Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley 1:1035g 
-constellation names and 
representations 2:225f passim to 227b 
-eclipse reference in Assyrian canon 6:195f 
-irrigation development in Babylonia 9:899h 
-map-making in ancient Iraq 11:470h - 
-mathematics history from antiquity 11:640b 
-medicine practices in Babylonia 11:823f 
-water transportation methods 18:649b 
-wheel development and origins 15:892b 
-Scythian alliance in 7th century BC 16:438f 
-seal design and use 8:783b; illus. 
-seal designs and official uses 16:741f 
-Seljuq dealings with Christians and Turkmen 
16:504c; map 
-Sennacherib’s Assyrian empire 16:542c 
-settlement and urbanization 18:1074d 
-Shapur II’s territorial conflicts 16:654g 
-slave conditions and laws in 
Babylonia 16:855h 
-social structure and seasonal festival 18:219d 
-Sumerian- speakers’ influence 17:797b 
-Thutmose’s extension of Egyptian 
power 18:366d 
-Tiglath-pileser’s Assyrian empire 18:401c _ 
-Umayyad dynasty’s conquest and rule 1:5d 
-Urartian empire expansion and _ 
conflicts 18:1039b 
-urban design examples 18:1066f 
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-urban development in antiquity 17:930e; 
map 928 

-Ur irrigation and deterioration 15:875e 

-Ur’s history and architecture 18:1021d 

‘World War I campaigns 19:953b 

-World War II campaigns 19:987a 

- Xerxes’ repressive military actions 19:057d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

cities and archaeological sites: see Adab; Akshak; 
Anbar; Ashur; Basra; Borsippa; Cuthah; Dur- 
Kurigalzu; Erech; Eridu; Eshnunna; Haran; 
Hira; Isin; Jarmo; Karim Shahir; Khorsabad; 
Kafah; Lagash; Larsa; Nimrad; Nippur; Nuzu; 
Opis; Shuruppak; Sippar; Tall al-‘Ubayd; Tall 
Birak; Tepe Gawra; Wassukkani; Wasit 
culture: Hassuna Period; Protoliterate Period 
dynasties: Hamdanids; Jalayirids; Jalili; Marwa- 
nids; Mazyadids; ‘Uqaylids; Zangids 

peoples: Ak Koyunlu; Guti; Kara Koyunlu; 
Kassites; Lullubi; Sutaeans 

states and historical regions: Akkad; al-Jazirah; 


Bit-Adini; Chaldea; Kish; Osroéne; Sumer; 
Tutub 
other: Arab Union; Assyrian incident; ‘ayyarun; 


Baghdad Pact; Black Obelisk; cylinder seals; 
eponym lists; Ibn al-Ash‘ath, Revolt of; kudur- 
ru; Ptolemy’s Canon; ziggurat 


Mesopotamian religions 11:1001, the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of the Sumerians 
and Akkadians who inhabited ancient 
Mesopotamia (modern Iraq) in the millennia 
before the Christian Era. New religious in- 
sights and attitudes that arose in Meso- 
potamian religions were of significance to 
neighbouring cultures, modifying the religious 
beliefs and practices and even the indigenous 
aspects of those cultures. 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance of Mesopotamian religions, the sources 
for the study of the subject, the historical de- 
velopment, the world view (including the role 
of myth in the expression of the world view), 
the cosmogony and cosmology, the gods and 
demons (such as An, Enlil, Ninhursag, Sin, 
Dumuzi (Akkadian, Tammuz), and Inanna 
(Akkadian, Ishtar), and the origin, nature, 
and destiny of man, the institutions and prac- 
tices of these religions, and their art and ico- 
nography. The article concludes with an as- 
sessment of the development and influence of 
ancient Mesopotamian religions over a period 
of four millennia. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-archaeological discoveries 11:970e 
-astral and astrological developments 2:220d 
-Babylonian deity ascendancy 2:554h 
-correlation between myth and ritual 15:626e 
-cultic and literary epigraphic evidence 6:920f 
-divination and augury 5:917a passim to 918g 
-dualism as cosmology—ontology 

conflict 5:1066f 
-early educational control and emphasis 6:318c 

Jewish borrowings and development 10:303b 

-mythical parallels 10:191f 

-sabbath origins speculation 10:219a 
-man’s nature and the afterlife 5:533e 
-monotheism conspicuously absent 12:384c 
-mythic worship of Akitu festival 19:1017a 
-Near East basic ancient themes 12:916c 
-Nebuchadrezzar’s religious claims 12:926b 
-New Year symbolic festivities 7:198e 
-Nineveh and the cult of Ishtar 13:116h 
-origins and hierarchy of gods 14:787b 
-practices and impact on Egyptian 

myth 18:219d 

-prayer concepts, hymns, and litanies 14:949g 
-priestly office, functions, and power 14:1009a 
-prophetic forms and institutions 15:63c 
-religious literature and mythology 11:1007a 
-sacred kingship traditions 16:119e 
-spells and other magical practices 11:298f 
-stellar worship and astrology 12:881c 
-Ur’s religion and Judaic history 1:12b 
-Ur’s ziggurat and temples 18:1021g 
- Xerxes’ religious policies 19:1057d 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
major Akkadian deities: see Anu; Bel; Belit; Ea; 

Gula; Ishtar; Shamash; Sin; Tammuz 
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Sumerian deities (in order of Akkadian counter- 
parts, above); An; Enlil; Ninlil; Enki; Bau; 
Inanna; Utu; Nanna; Dumuzi 

underworld deities: Ereshkigal; Lamashtu; Mes- 
lamtaea; Nergal 

other deities; Adad; Ashur; Marduk; Nabu; Nin- 
hursag; Ninurta; Nusku 

other: baru; Esagila; New Year Festival 


Mesopotamian religious literature and 
mythology 11:1007, the myths, epics, 
hymns, lamentations, penitential psalms, in- 
cantations, wisdom literature, and handbooks 
dealing with rituals and omina (signs, or 
omens) of ancient Mesopotamia. Because reli- 
gion provided the only total view of existence 
in ancient Mesopotamian civilization, reli- 
gious themes, attitudes, and presuppositions 
were frequently included in quasi-secular writ- 
ings, such as historical, juridical, economical, 
mathematical, astronomical, lexical, gram- 
matical, and epistolary collections. 

The text article covers the literature and its 
texts and representative types of literature and 
assesses the richness and power of expression 
of ancient Mesopotamian literature. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘ancient beliefs in magic practices 19:897 
-astrological texts 2:220f 
‘cosmology and mythical expression 11:1003h 
‘creation myth sacrifice in Enuma elish 5:241h 
‘Egyptian myth similarity 18:219e 
-epigraphic remains and themes 6:920f 
- Jewish parallelism 10:191f 
-literature history and development 10:1088c 
-material discoveries in 19th century 15:618a 
-mythological concept of fate 12:800f 
-Near East myths of God and primal 

cosmos 12:918h 
‘Nineveh library religious texts 2:145e 
‘Old Testament parallel to Flood story 2:899g 
prophetic text forms 15:63d 
‘ritual correlation 15:626e 
‘royal mythical dramatization 16:121h 
‘Sumerian and Babylonian epic poetry 6:908c 
-underworld mythology 5:533e passim to 534f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
epics of gods: see Creation of the Hoe; Eridu 

Genesis; Inana and Bilulu; Nergal and Ereshki- 

gal 
epics of men and heroes: Enmerkar and Ensuh- 

keshdanna; Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta; 

Etana Epic; Gilgamesh, Epic of; Lugalbanda 

Epic; Tukulti-Ninurta Epic 
other literary forms: Lament for the Destruction 

of Ur; Ludlul bél némeqi 
mythological figures: Adapa; Anshar and Kish- 

ar; Lahmu and Lahamu; Oannes 


mesopterygium, the middle of three princi- 
pal basal cartilages in the pectoral fins of vari- 
ous fishes. 


-chondrostean and teleostean anatomy 
16:825h; illus. 


Mesosaurus, extinct genus of early reptiles 
found in Late Pennsylvanian and Early Permi- 


an deposits (the Pennsylvanian Period ended 
280,000,000 years ago and preceded the Per- 
mian Period). Mesosaurus, an elongated, slim, 
aquatic animal about one metre (3 feet) long, 
lived in freshwater lakes and ponds. It had a 
long and narrow skull and tail, which proba- 
bly was employed for propelling the animal 
through the water. The many long, pointed 
teeth present may have strained small crus- 
taceans from water drawn into its mouth; 
they are too delicate to be effective for biting. 
The limbs and feet were primitive in form, but 
it is thought that webbing was present be- 
tween the toes to aid in aquatic mobility. It is 
probable that the mesosaurs seldom, if ever, 
ventured onto land. Fossil mesosaurs occur 
only in South African and South American 
freshwater deposits. Because it is unlikely that 
the mesosaurs could have traversed broad 
stretches of open ocean, their geographic dis- 
tribution may indicate that the continents of 
the Southern Hemisphere were joined togeth- 
er, and thus mesosaur distribution may offer 
an important buttress for the theory of conti- 
nental drift. It is no longer accepted that the 
mesosaurs gave rise to such advanced and 
specialized reptilian types as the ichthyosaurs; 
rather, it is thought that the mesosaurs repre- 
sent an early side branch of reptilian develop- 
ment. 

‘characteristics and classification 15:738b 
-continental drift geological proofs 5:112a 


mesoscaphe, diving vessel built by the Swiss 
scientist Jacques Piccard that suspends itself 
automatically at mid-depths. The first meso- 
scaphe was built for the 1964 Swiss National 
Exhibition in Lausanne and designed as a 
tourist submarine for 40 passengers. Although 
it can descend to more than 600 metres (2,000 
feet), most of the mesoscaphe’s 1,100 descents 
into Lake Geneva during 1964 and 1965 
reached only about 90 metres (300 feet). A 
second and smaller mesoscaphe, equipped to 
remain submerged a month or more, was sub- 
merged in Florida and drifted underwater to 
Nova Scotia in a successful study of the Gulf 
Stream in the late 1960s. 

-design and use 14:446g 


mesosiderite (meteorite): see stony iron 
meteorite. 

mesosphere (geology): see ‘crust-mantle 
model. 


mesosphere, region of the upper atmosphere 
between 50 and 80 kilometres (30 and 50 
miles), approximately. The base of the meso- 
sphere is defined as the temperature max- 
imum existing at the top of the strato- 
sphere, with the boundary between the two 
regions usually called the stratopause but oc- 
casionally the mesopeak, The mesosphere ex- 
tends upward to the next temperature mini- 
mum, which defines the base of the thermo- 
sphere; the boundary between the two regions 
is called the mesopause. 

The composition of the mesosphere, insofar 


Mesosaurus braziliensis 
By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New-York 


as the amounts of oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bon dioxide are concerned, is essentially the 
same as that of the lower levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere immediately above the Earth’s 
surface. The principal differences are that 
there is apparently very little water vapour in 
the mesosphere, and the mesosphere contains 
higher percentages of ozone than the lower 
levels. 
-atmospheric physics and chemistry 2:307g 
passim to 309d 
‘atmospheric science basic principles 2:321g 
‘island arcs and new global tectonics 9:1030c 
‘jet stream diurnal formation 10:164b 
‘wind systems and seasonal changes 19:873h 


Mesosuchia, suborder of extinct reptiles of 
the order Crocodilia. 
-evolution, traits, and classification 5:289a 


mesotartaric acid: see tartaric acid. 


mesothelioma, tumour of tissues that cover 
various organs such as the heart and lungs. 
“occupational relationship 3:764a 


mesothermal ore deposits, metallic mineral 
concentrations formed at intermediate tem- 
peratures and pressures by the action of min- 
eral-bearing water solutions, See hydrother- 
mal ore deposits. 

-alteration and replacement processes 13:668h 
‘minerals and deposition temperatures 12:243e 


mesothorium 1, a name formerly applied to 
the isotope radium-228. 


mesothorium 2, a name formerly applied to 
the isotope actinium-228. 


Mesoveliidae (insect): see water treader. 


Mesozoa -11:1013, also known as DICYEMIDS, 
the group name for a small group of minute, 
wormlike, invertebrate parasites (animals that 
derive nourishment from the body of another 
living animal). 

The text article covers general features, life 
cycle, phylogeny, and evolution of the meso- 
zoans, 


REFERENCE in other text article: 
-phylogenic position controversy 14:381b 


Mesozoic Era 11:1013, span of geologic 
time that began about 225, 000,000 years ago 
and ended about 65, 000,000 years ago; the 
Mesozoic Era begins with the Triassic Period 
and includes the Jurassic and Cretaceous peri- 
ods. It is often called the “Age of Reptiles.” 
The text article covers the rocks, life forms, 
and environments of the Mesozoic Era. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: ; 
-African continent development 1;183a; 
map 181 
-Andes local geological history i: 858h 
-animal fossil records of major groups 7:558a 
-Arabian Sea formation and 
development 1:1060d 
-Asian continent formation 2;152b passim 
LO: HIS 
- Asian structural features map 2:150 
-Atlantic origin and oldest sediments 2:300c 
‘Australian geological history 2:386a; 
illus. 382 
-Cenozoic changes and developments 3:1080a 
‘conifer geological history 5:7d 
‘continental drift and ocean 
development 5:;109a ; 
‘continental shelf origin and structure 5:119a 
-coral profusion and reef growth 5:163h 
-Cretaceous rocks, geography, and 
life 5:246d ‘ 
‘European features 6: 1039a 
‘faunal factors in carbonate 
deposition 10:984e 
-geological record 7:1066c : 
-geological time scale, illus. 2 5: 499 - a 
-geologic history and fossil record 6:15a 
gulf development 8:482¢ 1 giesh err 
-hymenopteran insect possible 
appearance 9:131f in sions meoaic-) 
-Karakoram mountain formation 10:403a 
-mountain- building oe es 
‘ ari ~ 


. 


Otani 


to 392cc' novi oe % 
‘North America basic structural regions 
'13:178a}'map 198%" nolsimenas ow ai: 


‘ore deposits and mineralizing 
- activity 13:671g 

-orogenies in Basin and Range 

province 12:584a 
-paleoclimate analysis 4:731h 
‘Permian evolution of reptiles 14:97f 
‘plant fossil records of major groups 7:574f 
= Stratigraphy and evolution 14:740d; 

illus. 
-Red Sea floor development 15:545c 
‘Rocky Mountain formation 15:966a 
‘sedimentary rock occurrence 16:473b 
Triassic Period 18:693a 
- worldwide folding distribution, 

illus. 9 12:9 


Mespilus germanica (tree): see medlar. 


Mesquite, city, Dallas County, in northeast- 
ern Texas, U.S., an eastern suburb of Dallas. 
It was established in 1873 when: the Texas and 
Pacific Railway acquired land for the townsite 
(probably named for the mesquite shrubs that 
once covered the area), built a depot, and of- 
fered lots for sale. Developing as a residential 
-industrial centre with many of its residents 
employed in Dallas, it experienced rapid ex- 
pansion: after 1950. The Texas Power and 
Light Company, Lone Star Gas Company, 
and Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
have regional headquarters there. Mesquite is 
the seat of Christian College of the Southwest 
(opened 1966) and the World of Animals, a 
large drive-through wild animal sanctuary. 
Inc. 1887. Pop. (1950) 1,696; (1980) 67,053. 
32°46’ N, 96°36’ W 

mesquite, common name for spiny shrubs or 
small trees of the genus Prosopis within the 
pea family (Fabaceae) ranging from South 
America into the southwestern U.S, Various 
grasses are also sometimes called mesquite. 
Low Prosopis shrubs are sometimes termed 
running mesquite. The tallest species grow to 
about 15 metres (50 feet) in height. The roots 
may penetrate the ground to depths of more 
than 20 metres in search of water. The com- 
pound leaves consist of many narrow olive- 
green leaflets. The flowers occur in dense, 
cream-coloured catkins about 8 centimetres (3 
inches) long and are followed by clusters of 


Mesquite (Prosopis) 
Leonard Lee Rue lil 


long, narrow, pale yellow beans 15-20 cen- 
timetres long. The beans, which contain a 
sweet pulp, are eaten by cattle. The hard 
wood is sometimes used in furniture. 


Mesrob (mesrop), Saint, also called MAsH- 
Tots (b. c. 350, Hatzikk, Armenia—d. 439/ 
440), Armenian monk, theologian, and lin- 
guist who, by structuring the Armenian and 
cognate Caucasian languages and employing 
them in translations of the Bible, helped es- 
tablish that culture’s golden age of Christian 
literature. 

Having studied classical languages with the 
patriarch Nerses I (365-c. 373), Mesrob began 


a monastic existence c. 395. He maintained a. 


lifelong esteem for the ascetic life and founded 
several monasteries. Ordained a priest, he 
spread the gospel in remote areas of Armenia 
and suppressed Mazdaism, a religion descend- 
ed from Zoroastrianism. Later, he served as 
chancellor to King Vramshapuh, who sup- 
ported him in systematizing the Armenian al- 
phabet. According to Mesrob’s contemporary 


biographer, Koriun, he achieved c. 406, with 


the assistance of the patriarch Isaac, a defini- 
tive alphabet of 38 letters that followed a 
Greek model. It was first used to translate 
from the Greek c. 410 the first popular Ar- 
menian Bible, the ‘“Mesrobian’’ Bible. Mesrob 
was himself personally responsible for the 
New Testament and the Old Testament book 
of Proverbs. Subsequently, he revised the en- 
tire text. 

Mesrob dispatched his circle of scholars to 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome in 
search of biblical and literary manuscripts. A 
collection of biblical commentaries, transla- 
tions of patristic works, and liturgical prayers 
and hymns constructed on an eight-tone scale 
is credited to him, corroborating his reputa- 
tion for having laid the foundation of a na- 
tional Armenian liturgy. Mesrob is also credit- 
ed with contributing to the origin of the Geor- 
gian alphabet. His feast day is February 19 in 
the Armenian Church. 

-Armenian alphabet devised 2:23d 


Messager, André-(Charles-Prosper) (b. 
Dec. 30, 1853, Montlucon, Fr.—d. Feb. 24, 
1929, Paris), conductor and composer whose 
operettas achieved popularity in France and 
England. He established his reputation with 


Messager 
JP. Ziolo 


his operetta La Béarnaise (Paris, 1885; Lon- 
don, 1886). Between 1890 and 1926 he pro- 
duced 14 operettas, including Madame Chry- 
santhéme (1893; on a plot similar to Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfl 'y), Mirette (1894), and Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire (1919), Of his three ballets Les 
Deux Pigeons (1886) was especially known. 
He wrote in a light, elegant style that was 
characteristically Parisian, He became direc- 
tor of the Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1898, 
then artistic director of the Royal Opera, Co- 
vent Garden (1901-06), and later associate di- 
rector of the Paris Opéra. He conducted the 
first performance (1902) of Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Meélisande. His wife was the composer 
Hope Temple (Dotie Davies; 1859-1938). 


Message to the Tricontinental (1967), let- 
ter by “Che’’ Guevara that condemned, and 
called for action against, imperialism. 

-world situation analysis 8:465a 


Messali Hadj, Ahmed (1898-1974), Alge- 
rian nationalist leader who in 1937 founded 
the Parti du Peuple Algérien (g.v.), which later 
was absorbed by the Mouvement pour le Tri- 
omphe des Libertés Démocratiques (MTLD). 
From the mtTip later emerged both the 
Mouvement National Algérien and the Front 
de Libération Nationale. See also Mouve- 
ment pour le Triomphe des Libertés Démo- 
cratiques. 

‘Algerian nationalism in France 13:164d 

‘Ben Bella’s revolutionary relationship 2:833g 


Messalina (messALLina), Valeria (b. c. AD 
22—d. 48), third wife of the Roman emperor 
Claudius I, notorious for licentious behaviour 
and for instigating murderous court intrigues. 
Born into a patrician family, she was married 
to Claudius before he became emperor. They 
had two children, Octavia (later Nero’s wife) 
and Britannicus. Early sources maintain that 
Messalina allied herself with Claudius’ freed- 
men secretaries to dominate the Emperor and 
to gratify her avarice and lust. While some 
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scholars believe that these records exaggerate 
the situation, others accept their testimony. In 
42 Messalina caused Claudius to condemn to 
death a senator, Appius Silanus, who had 


Messalina, marble bust by an unknown 
artist; in the Uffizi, Florence 
Alinari—Mansell 


slighted her advances. This heightened tension 
between Emperor and Senate and prepared 
the way for a reign of terror in which many 
senators were executed after they had been 
denounced by Messalina. When she caused 
the death of Claudius’ freedman secretary, 
Polybius, however, the other freedmen turned 
against her. The correspondence secretary, 
Narcissus, managed to have her put to death 
by convincing Claudius that she and her lover, 
Gaius Silius, had secretly married and were 
plotting to seize power. 

‘conspiracy and execution 4:697d 


Messalla Corvinus, Marcus Valerius (b. 
c. 64 Bc—d. AD 8), Roman general and patron 
of literature, Proscribed by the Caesareans in 
43, he escaped to the camp of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and after their defeat at Philippi (42) 
went over to Mark Antony. Later he cam- 
paigned for Octavian against Sextus Pompeius 
(36), the Illyrians (35-34), and the Alpine 
Salassi (34-33). Elected consul with Octavian, 
in place of Antony, for 31, he fought against 
Antony in the Battle of Actium (31). Messalla 
later held eastern commands and, as procon- 
sul, conquered Aquitania. Becoming curator 
aquarum (superintendent of aqueducts) in 11, 
he restored the Via Latina between Tusculum 
and Alba and reconstructed several buildings. 
As a literary patron Messalla included the 
poets Albius Tibullus and Sulpicia within his 
literary circle and was also a patron of Ovid. 
Messalla’s works are lost. His memoirs of 
the civil wars after the death of Caesar were 
used by Suetonius and Plutarch. He also 
wrote pastoral poems in Greek, translations 
of Greek speeches, occasional satirical and 
love poems, and essays on grammar. As an 
orator he followed Cicero instead of the Atti- 
cizing school, but his style was affected. Late 
in life he (or possibly his relative Messalla 
Rufus) wrote a work on the great Roman 
families. 
‘literary circles under Augustus 13:798a 
‘mystery cult partisans in Rome 12:781la 


Messana (Sicily): see Messina. 


Messapic (messaPiAN) alphabet, in ancient 

Italy, the Tarentine-Ionic variety of the Greek 

alphabet adopted c. 500 Bc by the Messapii, 

who had previously been illiterate. 
-provenience and origins 1:624b 


Messapic (mEssAPIAN) language, Indo- 
European language spoken by tribes (Messa- 
pii and Iapyges) living in the southeastern part 
of Italy in pre-Roman and early Roman 
times. Messapic inscriptions date from the 6th 
to the Ist century Bc, The language is believed 
to be related to the extinct Illyrian languages 
that were spoken on the east side of the 
Adriatic. 


Messapii 822 


-alphabetic inscriptions 1:624b 
‘epigraphic inscriptions study 1:838f 
-evidence and character 9:1083b 


Messapiil, or MESSAPIANS, ancient pre-Roman 
people of the southeastern part of the Italian 
peninsula (Calabria and Apulia) who, with 
the closely related Iapyges, probably pene- 
trated Italy from the other side of the Adriatic 
Sea c. 1000 Bc. See also Messapic alphabet; 
Messapic language. 

‘Italic peoples’ origin and culture 9:1083b 


Messau (Nigeria): see Misau. 


Messene, Modern Greek MEssiNiI, ancient 
city, southwestern Peloponnese, Greece. 
About two years after the defeat of Sparta by 
Athens and the Boeotian League in the Battle 
of Leuctra (371 Bc), it was founded for the de- 
scendants of exiled Messenians as a fortified 
city-state independent of Sparta. The site 
dominates the Messenian plain; with Mega- 
lopolis, Mantineia, and Argos, it formed a 
strategic barrier, conceived by the Theban 
Epaminondas, to contain Spartan ambition. 
The summit of Mt. Ithomi, 2,618 ft (798 m) in 
altitude, served as the acropolis, but appar- 
ently it had been fortified earlier as well. 

The classical city withstood several Mace- 
donian and Spartan sieges. After the Battle of 
Chaeronea in 338 Bc, it was absorbed into the 
domain of Philip II of Macedonia, and it re- 
mained important under the Romans. Pau- 
sanias, in the 2nd century BC, visited the city 
and claimed its fortifications excelled all 
others of the Greek world. Nothing is known 
of Messene in the Middle Ages. 


The earliest excavated part of the ancient agora, 
Messene, Greece 
Starfoto—ZEFA 


Since 1957, the Hellenistic agora, theatre, 
stadium, and council chamber have been ex- 
cavated. The foundations of the small Temple 
of Artemis Laphria sit on the shoulder of the 
acropolis, which is crowned by a small 16th- 
century monastery. The best preserved section 
of the ancient walls is on the northwest. The 
hamlet of Mavrommation now occupies a 
small part of the ancient site. Pop. (1971) 
Mavrommation, 344. 
37°11" N, 212560 
-foundation and fortification 8:365a 
-map, Greece 8:314 


Messenger (1780-1808), racehorse who, 
though a Thoroughbred who sired many suc- 
cessful Thoroughbred racers, was most im- 
portant as the foundation sire of the Stan- 
dardbred (q.v.) breed. A son of Mambrino 
and grandson of Matchem, he was foaled in 
England but was taken to Philadelphia in 
1788. One of his descendants, Hambletonian, 
is the ancestor of most modern trotters. 

‘U.S. horse racing 8:1103a 


messenger RNA (biochemistry): see ribonu- 
cleic acid, 


Messenia, Modern Greek MESSINiA, ancient 
district and modern nomos (department) of 
the southwestern Peloponnese, Greece, 
bounded on the east by the Taygetus Moun- 
tains (Taiyetos Oros), on the north by the 


Wall of the Venetian fort, in Methoni, Messenia, Greece 
Starfoto—ZEFA 


Nédha Potamos (river) and the Arcadian 
mountains, and on the south and west by the 
Ionian Sea. Kalamai, at the head of the Mes- 
siniakos Kolpos (gulf), is the departmental 
capital. The heart of the province is the plain 
of Messenia, or Pamisos River Valley, one of 
the most fertile in Greece. Today it produces 
oranges, citrons, almonds, figs, grapes, and ol- 
ives of the highest quality for export. It is 
bounded on the north by Tetrazion Oros and 
on the west and southwest by the foothills of 
the Kiparissias Ori. Off the southwest coast of 
the Akritas peninsula lie the three Oinotsai is- 
lands and the islet of Venétiko. The most no- 
table of Messenia’s Neolithic and Bronze Age 
settlements is the Mycenaean palace of Nestor 
at Pylos (Pilos) on the Ionian Sea. 

According to Homeric legend, the south- 
western Peloponnese was governed during 
Mycenaean times by the family of Neleides, 
originating in Iolcos, near modern Volos, in 
Thessaly. The Dorians invaded Messenia after 
1200 sc and intermingled with the inhabitants 
to form a single people. About 735 the aggres- 
sive Spartans invaded, annexing the central 
plain. Several more conflicts with Sparta oc- 
curred, In the 7th century Bc the Messenians 
lost their remaining territory to Sparta. Re- 
volts in 490 and 465/464 were staged from the 
fortress citadel of Ithome, but c. 460 the de- 
fenders left the Peloponnese. 

After the Battle of Leuctra in 371, the The- 
ban leader Epaminondas invited the ‘exiles’ de- 
scendants home, establishing (c. 369) the 
heavily fortified city of Messene on Mt. 
Ithome (Ithdmi). In 146 the Messenians were 
brought under Roman rule. 

In the Middle Ages Messenia shared the for- 
tunes of the rest of the Peloponnese; it was 
overrun by Slavic hordes and was a battlefield 
for Byzantines, Franks, Venetians, and Turks, 
as the ruins of such medieval strongholds as 
Kalamai, Koroni, Methoni, and Pilos attest. 
Pop. (1971) 173,077. 

‘ancient Greece map 8:326 
‘area and population table 8:318 
-Epaminondas’ liberation from Sparta 6:903a 
-Mycenaean pottery and tombs 1:116c; 

map 112 
-Peloponnesian forces defeated by 

Athenians 14:22d 
-Spartan supremacy 8:337f 


Messenia, Gulf of, Modern Greek mes- 
SINIAKOS KOLPOS, formerly GULF OF KORONI, or 
KALAMATA, inlet of the Ionian Sea in Messenia 
nomos (department), southwestern Pelopon- 
nese, Greece. It is enclosed by the Likddhi- 
mon Oros (mountain) and Akra (cape) Ak- 
ritas on the west and the Mani peninsula on 
the east.The non-navigable Pamisos Potamés 
(river) debouches at the head of the gulf just 


west of Kalamai. On the east side of the Ak- 
ritas is the port of Koroni. 

36°58’ N, 22°00’ E 

-map, Greece 8:314 

Messenian Wars, contests between Sparta 
and Messenia in ancient Greece during the 7th 
century Bc. Many modern historians believe 
that there were two early Messenian wars: the 
first (c. 735-c. 715) was the Spartan conquest 
of Messenia; the second (c. 660) was precipi- 
tated by a Messenian revolt over which the 
Spartans were ultimately successful. The con- 
quest of Messenia by a Sparta hungry for land 
to settle its population seems not to have end- 
ed until c. 600. 

‘causes and effects 8:337f 


Messerschmitt, Willy (b. June 26, 1898, 
Frankfurt am Main—d. Sept. 15, 1978, Mu- 
nich), aircraft engineer and designer. He was 
educated at the Munich Institute of Technolo- 
gy, where he received a degree in engineering 
in 1923, and from 1926 was employed as chief 
designer and engineer at the Bayerische 


Messerschmitt, 1941 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


Flugzeugwerke in Augsburg. His interest in 
gliders and sailplanes was carried into his ear- 
ly designs, which included the Bf 109 single- 
seat monoplane. 

In 1938 the Augsburg company became the 
Messerschmitt-Aktien-Gesellschaft. The new 
company produced Messerschmitt’s first mili- 
tary aircraft, the Me 109 (based on the Bf 
109), which in 1939 set the world land speed 
record at 481 miles (775 kilometres) per hour. 
During World War II, about 35,000 Me 109s 
were produced for the German Luftwaffe. 
Other successful military designs produced 
during the war included the Me 110, a two- 
seater bomber and night fighter; the Me 163, 
the First operational rocket-driven aircraft; 
and the Me 262, the first operational jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft. 

After the war, Messerschmitt was detained 
by the U.S. occupation forces for two years; 
during the postwar ban on aircraft production 
his firm produced prefabricated housing and 
sewing machines. In 1952 Messerschmitt 
served as an adviser to the Spanish govern- 
ment and in 1958 he resumed aircraft produc- 
tion. In 1968-69 the Messerschmitt-Bolkow- 
Blohm company was formed with Messer- 
schmitt as honorary chairman. In the 1970s 
the firm employed about 20,000 workers in 
the production of satellites, helicopters, mis- 
siles, and aircraft. 

aircraft 

‘armament and propulsion innovations 1:388f 

-jet-propelled fighter production 7:402d 

‘rocket propulsion and performance 15:942a 

‘weapons carrier development 19:692h — 


Messiaen, Olivier (-Eugéne-Prosper- 
Charles) (b. Dec. 10, 1908, Avignon, Fr.), 
one of the most influential composers of 
the 20th century, also a noted organist and 
teacher. He was the son of Pierre Messiaen, 
a scholar of English literature, and of the 
poet Cécile Sauvage, who wrote “L’Ame 
en bourgeon” upon his birth, Messiaen grew 
up in Grenoble and Nantes, began com- 
posing at the age of seven, and taught him- 


Messiaen 


self to play the piano. At 11 he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire, where his teachers in- 
cluded the celebrated organist Marcel Dupré 
and the composer Paul Dukas. During his lat- 
er years at the conservatoire he began an ex- 
tensive private study of both Western and 
Eastern rhythm, birdsong, and microtonal 
music (which uses intervals smaller than a 
semitone). In 1931 he was appointed organist 
at the church of the Trinité, Paris, a position 
he still occupies; he is the only major 20th- 
century composer who is a church organist (as 
were many composers of earlier periods). 

Messiaen became known as a composer with 
the performance of his Offrandes oubliées in 
1931 and his Nativité du Seigneur (The Birth 
of the Lord; 1938). In 1936, with the forward- 
looking composers André Jolivet, Daniel 
Lesur, and Yves Baudrier, he founded the 
group Jeune France to promote new French 
music. He taught at the Schola Cantorum and 
the Ecole Normale de Musique from 1936 un- 
til the outbreak of World War IT in 1939. Asa 
soldier he was taken prisoner and interned at 
GGrlitz, E. Ger., where he wrote Quatuor 
pour la fin du temps (Quartet for the End of 
Time), performed at the prison camp in 1941. 
Repatriated in 1942, he resumed his post at 
the Trinité and became professor of harmony, 
and later of composition, at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. His students include two of the major 
figures of 20th-century music, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen and Pierre Boulez. Much of 
Messiaen’s music is inspired by Roman Cath- 
olic theology, interpreted in a quasi-mystical 
manner, notably in Trois Petites Liturgies de 
la présence divine (Three Short Liturgies of the 
Divine Presence, 1944) for women’s chorus 
and orchestra; Vingt Regards sur [Enfant 
Jésus (Twenty Looks upon the Infant Jesus, 
1944) for piano; Visions de amen (Visions of 
Amen, 1943) for two pianos; Apparition de 
Véglise éternelle (Apparition of the Eternal 
Church, 1932); and Messe de la Pentecéte 
(Mass for Pentecost, 1950) for organ. His 
most important orchestral works are the 
Turangalila-Symphonie (1948) in ten move- 
ments, containing a prominent solo piano 
part, and in which percussion instruments 
used in the manner of the gamelan (Southeast 
Asian tuned-percussion orchestra) are com- 
bined with Ondes Martenot, an electronic in- 
strument; and Chronochromie (1960) for 18 
solo strings, wind, and percussion. Le. Réveil 
des oiseaux (The Awakening of the Birds, 
1953), Oiseaux exotiques (Exotic Birds, 1956), 
and Catalogue d oiseaux (Catalog of Birds, 
1959) incorporate meticulous notations of 
birdsong. Important later works include Cou- 
leurs de la Cité Céleste (Colours of the Celes- 
tial City) for piano, three clarinets, three xylo- 
phones, brass, and percussion, and Et exspec- 
to resurrectionem Mortuorum (And I Await 
the Resurrection of the Dead). 

The key to Messiaen’s method of composi- 
tion is given in his treatise Technique de mon 


langage musical (1944), containing his theories 


on rhythm, modes, harmony, and musical 
structure. His other writings include his Traité 
de rythme (“Treatise on Rhythm’’), begun in 
1948, and Mode de valeurs et dintensité 
(Mode of Values and Intensity), forming part 
of Quatre Etudes de rythme (Four Studies of 
Rhythm, 1949-50), a series of piano composi- 
tions that propounds the theory of rhythmic 
modes (systematized patterns) not only for in- 
strumental and vocal compositions but also as 
a guide for composing electronic music. A 
useful study is Claude Samuel’s Entretiens 
avec Olivier Messiaen ( 1967). 

-composer’s serial technique 12:728e 

-organ literature development 13:681c 


Messiah, oratorio by George Frederick Han- 
del, perhaps the most famous and characteris- 
tic work of its kind. It is a narrative on the life 
of Jesus. Composed in 23 days during Au- 
gust-September 1741, it was first sung in 
Dublin on April 13, 1742. 

-usage of term symphony in Baroque 

era 17:910d 


Messiah, The (1821), translation of DER 
MESSIAS (1748-73), poetry as cantos by Frie- 
drich Klopstock. 

‘content and significance 10:1172f 


messiah and messianic movements 
11:1017, terms applied to a variety of redeem- 
er figures and movements with a markedly es- 
chatological or utopian-revolutionary charac- 
ter or message. Though messianic movements 
(derived from the Hebrew word mashiah, or 
“anointed,” and denoting a person with a spe- 
cial mission from God) have occurred 
throughout the world, they apparently are 
especially characteristic of the Jewish and 
Christian traditions, 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance of the subject (including its origins, the 
relationship of messianism to concepts of 
time, and messianism as ideology and as 
movement), messiah and messianic move- 
ments in Judaism and Christianity, messianic 
movements in other religions, and types and 
functions of messianism (restorative and fu- 
ture-oriented, eschatological and reformative, 
active and passive, immediate and distant). 
The article concludes with an assessment of 
the social role of messianic movements. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

Christianity 
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Messier, Charles (b. June 26, 1730, Badon- 
viller, Fr.—d. April 12, 1817, Paris), astrono- 
mer who was the first to compile a systematic 
catalog of nebulae and star clusters. In Mes- 
sier’s time a nebula was a term used to denote 
any blurry celestial light source. In 1751 Mes- 
sier became a draftsman and recorder of as- 
tronomical observations for the noted French 
astronomer Joseph-Nicolas Delisle. 

Messier was the first in France to observe the 
anticipated return of Halley’s Comet in 1758- 
59 and from that time on became an ardent 
searcher for new comets. Called the comet 
ferret by King Louis XV, Messier indepen- 
dently discovered a number of them, various- 
ly given as 15 or 21, and observed many more. 

In 1760 he began compiling a list of nebulae 
so that he could distinguish better between 
nebulae and comets. Both types of object look 
alike when viewed with a small telescope such 
as was available to Messier. Many of these 
nebulae, including some of the most promi- 
nent, are still known by his catalog numbers. 
Messier was elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Society of London in 1764 and ob- 
tained a seat in the Paris Académie des 
Sciences in 1770. 

-comet-hunting astronomical map 4:971c 
‘interstellar dust clouds 9:792d 
-nebulous objects catalogue 12:927c 

-sky objects in Messier Catalogue 2:229g 
-star catalogue development 17:604f 


Messier catalog, in astronomy, list of 109 
star clusters, nebulae, and galaxies compiled 
by Charles Messier (1730-1817), who discov- 
ered many of them. The catalog is still a valu- 
able guide to amateur astronomers, and the 
catalog numbers remain in common use. In- 
cluded are such diverse items as the Crab 
Nebula (M 1), the Pleiades (M 45), and the 
great spiral galaxy in Andromeda (M 31). 
Messier’s purpose was to make comet hunting 
easier by tabulating permanent objects that 
could be mistaken for comets. He published a 
preliminary list of 45 such objects in 1771 and 
compiled the bulk of his catalog ten years 
later. By 1784 he had listed 103 objects; in 
1786 Pierre Mechain (1744-1804) added 6 
more. The existence of five Messier objects 
(M 40, 47, 48, 91, 102) is now considered 
doubtful. 

-cluster and nebula designations 2:229g 
-nebula classification and listing 12:927b 


Messikomer, Jakob (b. c. 1828, Switzer- 
land—d. Switzerland), farmer and archaeolo- 
gist who excavated one of the most important 
Late Stone Age lake dwelling sites at Roben- 
hausen, near Lake Pfiffikon, Switz. The 
Robenhausian Epoch of the Late Neolithic 
Period was named in honour of his findings. 
In his youth, as he dug peat for his mother’s 
kitchen fire, he dreamed of finding remains of 
the Helvitii, the Celtic inhabitants of Swiss 
lands whom Julius Caesar described. In 1857 
a skeleton wearing bronze jewelry was 
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unearthed near Robenhausen. Messikomer re- 
ported the findings to Ferdinand Keller, the 
eminent Swiss authority on lake dwellings, 
who encouraged him to search for prehistoric 
remains around Lake Pfaffikon, where in 
1858 wood pilings characteristic of lake dwell- 
ings were found. He purchased a tract of 
peaty land and for more than 50 years sys- 
tematically excavated it, one small plot after 
another, His work revealed three successive 
stages of occupation and a great variety of ar- 
tifacts of flint, wood, straw, and bone. Bones 
of domestic animals and remains of cereals 
and other comestibles vastly enriched the 
emerging picture of Stone Age life. Though 
his work brought him an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Ziirich, it also led him 
into straitened circumstances that required 
bina to sell many of the objects he had uncov- 
ered, . 


Messina, Greek ZANCLE, Latin MESSANA, 
capital of Messina province, Sicily, Italy, on 
the lower slopes of the Monti Peloritani, on 
the Strait of Messina opposite Reggio di Ca- 
labria. It was an ancient Siculan colony, first 
mentioned in c. 730 Bc, founded: by settlers 
from Chalcis, who called it Zancle (Sickle) 
from the shape of the harbour. In the early 
5th century BC it was occupied by Greek fugi- 
tives from Persian-occupied Miletus and 
Samos. The fugitives were assisted by Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegium (Reggio di Calabria), 
who then ruled over Rhegium and Zancle, the 
name of which he changed to Messene in hon- 
our of his native region of Messenia in the 
Peloponnese. After regaining its independence 
the city was destroyed by the Carthaginian 
Himilco in 396 Bc. It was reconquered and re- 
built by the Syracusan tyrant Dionysius, and 
was later involved in the war between the Car- 
thaginians and the Syracusan tyrant Agatho- 
cles. It fell in 289 Bc to the Mamertini, Cam- 
panian mercenaries in the service of Agatho- 
cles, who made it the centre for their domina- 
tion of Sicily. Pressed by Syracuse and the 
Carthaginians, the Mamertini allied them- 
selves with the Romans in 264 pc, and Roman 
intervention led to the First Punic War, at the 
end of which Messene was a free city and an 
ally of Rome. When the western Roman Em- 
pire fell Messana was taken successively by 
the Goths, the Byzantines (ap 535), and the 
Arabs (842). In the Byzantine attempts to re- 
conquer the city, it suffered severe damage. 
Liberated in 1061 by the Norman leader Rob- 
ert Guiscard (later Count Roger I of Sicily), it 
prospered under the Normans as a commer- 
cial and cultural centre. The Swabian Holy 
Roman emperor Henry VI died there in 1197. 
When the Swabian dynasty ended with the 
death of Manfred in 1266, Messina passed to 
the Angevins (House of Anjou) of France and 
later, with the rest of Sicily, to the Aragonese 
and then to the Spanish Bourbons. It par- 
ticipated in the Risorgimento (movement for 
Italian political unity) risings in 1821, 1847, 
and 1848 and was liberated with the rest of 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 1860, 

Severely damaged by an earthquake in 1783 
and almost totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1908, Messina was rebuilt in modern 
style with wide streets and low, reinforced- 
concrete buildings. Notable surviving or re- 
stored landmarks include the cathedral and 
the church of Annunciata dei Catalani, possi- 
bly of Byzantine origin, both rebuilt by the 
Normans in the 12th century. The Museo Na- 
zionale houses works of art saved from the 
earthquake. Among numerous noteworthy 
modern buildings is the campanile adjacent to 
the cathedral. Messina has a university found- 
ed in 1548, a marine biological institute, and 
botanical gardens. 

Connected with the Italian mainland by ferry 
service (including train ferry’ and hydrofoil 
boats) across the strait to Reggio di Calabria 


and Villa San Giovanni, Messina also has rail . 


service to Palermo and Syracuse. Principal oc- 
cupations are trade, citrus fruit industries, the 
manufacture of chemicals, pharmaceutical 
products, foodstuffs and preserves, and the 
operation of the port and dockyards. Exports 
include fruit, wine, olive oil, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, medicinal articles, 
and building materials. Pop. (1973 est.) mun., 
251,600. 

38°11 IN; 15°33" E 

‘Carthaginian loss to Rome 13:149d 
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Messina, town, Transvaal province, South 
Africa, near the Limpopo River, opposite 
Beitbridge, Rhodesia. Founded in 1904, it 
took its name from the Venda word musina, 
meaning “spoiler,” referring to the copper 
that spoiled iron mined in the vicinity. It is the 
site of the country’s largest copper mine and 
contains smelting works. There is some culti- 
vation along the river valley, and cattle breed- 
ing is important. The baobab trees character- 
istic of the area have been designated a na- 
tional monument. Pop. (1970) 12,510. 

22°23’ S, 30°00’ E 

-map, South Africa 17:63 
Messina, Strait of, Latin FRETUM SICULUM, 
Italian STRETTO DI MESSINA, channel in the 
Mediterranean Sea separating Sicily (west) 
and Italy (east) and linking the Tyrrhenian 
and Ionian seas. The strait is 20 mi (32 km) 
long, 2 mi wide in the north (between Punta 
del Faro and the Rock of Scylla), and 10 mi 
wide in the south (between capes Ali and Pel- 
Ol it is 300 ft (90 m) deep at the northern 
end, 

The strait was greatly feared by sailors in an- 
tiquity, mainly because of the rocks and whirl- 
pools known as Scylla and Charybdis (q.v.), 
personified as female monsters in Greek my- 
thology; and the currents do, in fact, present 
considerable difficulties. The main current 
runs from south to north, but a subsidiary 
current flows in the reverse direction. These 
usually alternate every six hours, and the wa- 
ter falls 6 to 8 in. (150-200 mm) during the 
main current; especially strong currents tear 
seaweed from the bottom and sometimes 
throw up fish with atrophied or abnormal 
eyes and with organs for the production of 
phosphorescence. The frequent sighting of a 
mirage, called Fata Morgana (see Morgan le 
Fay), consisting of an apparent vertical elon- 
gation of an object on the shore, helped to 
maintain the legendary fears of the strait. 

The major ports along the scenic banks are 
Messina (with an excellent harbour) and 
Reggio di Calabria. The coastal regions are 
noted for archaeological remains and resorts, 
and the strait is rich in fish and plankton. 

S Srl OM Nios oa 

‘map, Italy 9:1088 
‘Mediterranean geology and hydrography 
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Messines (Flemish mesEN), Battle of, in 
World War I, the first episode in the third 
Battle of Ypres (see Ypres, battles of). The 
Messines Ridge, north of Armentiéres on the 
southern flank of the Ypres salient, in Bel- 
gium, was taken from the Germans by Gen. 
Sir Herbert (later Viscount) Plumer and the 
2nd Army on June 7, 1917, after several 
weeks’ siege. 

‘artillery support concentration 8:491c 

British offensive in Flanders 19:959e 


Messini (Greece): see Messene. 
Messinia (Greece): see Messenia. 


Messiniakés K6élpos (Greece): see Mes- 
senia, Gulf of. 
Messmer, Pierre (-Auguste-Joseph) 


(1916-  ), French Gaullist politician, minister 
of defense (1960-69) under Pres, Charles de 


Gaulle and premier under Georges Pompidou 
from July 1972 till May 1974. 


Messor (genus of harvester ant): see ant. 


Messys, Quentin (Flemish artist): see Mas- 
sys, Quentin. 


Mesta, in full HONRADO CONCEJO DE LA MESTA 
(Honourable Council of the Mesta), society 
composed of all the sheep raisers of Castile, in 
Spain, formally recognized by Alfonso X the 
Wise in 1273. The name is thought to derive 
either from the Spanish mezcla (“‘mixture’’), a 
reference to the mixture of sheep; or from the 
Arabic mechta, meaning winter pastures for 
sheep. 

During the 13th-14th century the Mesta 
evolved into the central institution that con- 
trolled and promoted sheep raising. Its head 
had both administrative and legal powers. Be- 
cause of favourable trade with the Nether- 
lands, a leading textile producer, the Mesta 
controlled the largest and most profitable “‘in- 
dustry” in medieval Spain. It was granted gen- 
erous fueros (‘‘privileges”) by the crown, and 
each September its members drove their sheep 
to winter pastures without regard for private 
lands encountered on the way. So profitable 
were the activities of the organization that 
Spain’s nascent industry tended to be neglect- 
ed in favour of stock breeding, and the coun- 
try continued to export raw materials and im- 
port manufactured goods well into the 19th 
century. Some historians blame the Mesta for 
Spain’s underdevelopment as compared to 
that of the rest of Europe. The Mesta reached 
the height of its power in the 16th century and 
thereafter declined in importance. In 1836 it 
was dissolved and replaced by the General 
Stock Raisers Association. 

‘agricultural development impediment 1:333d 
-Castilian economic 
underdevelopment 17:42le 


mesta, the name by which the fibre plant 
kenaf is known in India, See kenaf, 


Mesta River (Greece): see Néstos River. 


mestico (feminine mestica), the Portuguese 
word to describe a person of mixed blood, 
parallel to the Spanish mestizo, 
-Portuguese Guinea political 

importance 14:875c 


mestizo (feminine mestiza), the Spanish word 
(now considered anglicized) to describe a per- 
son of mixed blood. In Central and South 
America it denotes a person of combined Indi- 
an and European extraction. In some coun- 
tries—e.g., Ecuador—the word has acquired 
social and cultural connotations; a pure- 
blooded Indian who has adopted European 
dress and customs is called a mestizo (or 
cholo). In Mexico the term has been found so 
variable in meaning that it has been aban- 
doned in census reports. In the Philippines 
“‘mestizo”’ denotes a person of mixed foreign 
(e.g., Chinese) and native ancestry. 
‘Bolivian social and economic position 3:6a 
‘Brazilian ethnic group formation 16:237c 
-Chilean population homogeneity 4:255c 
‘Ecuadorian population composition 6:287h 
‘Honduras population and 

characteristics 8:1056h 
‘Inca studies stimulation 9:259c 
-Latin-American population 

percentages 14:848b 
-Mexican Indian identity and 

competition 13:245g 
-Mexico City early population 12:90c 
-Middle American racial composition 12:165h 
-music and dance features 1:669a 
-South American distribution 17:95c _ 


Mestre, northwestern suburb of Venice, in 
Venezia province, Veneto region, northern It- 
aly, on the mainland shore of the Laguna 
Veneta (Venice Lagoon). It existed in Roman 
times and was the site of an important fortress 
in the 12th century. It came under Venetian 
domination in 1337 and was incorporated into 
the commune of Venice in 1926. Included in 
Mestre are the industrial districts of Marghera 


- 


r 
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and Porto Marghera. The latter was built in 
1919-28 and is one of the most important in- 
dustrial and commercial ports in Italy. There 
are chemical, metallurgical, iron, and glass in- 
dustries, coal processing, oil refining, engi- 
neering, and naval dockyards. The port ex- 
ports regional products and imports coal, oil, 
ores, and cereals. Latest census 142,789. 
45°29' N, 12°15’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 
Me&trovic¢, Ivan (b. Aug. 15, 1883, Vrpolje, 
Slavonia, Austria, now in Yugoslavia—d. Jan. 
16, 1962, South Bend, Indiana), sculptor 
whose works are characterized by bold cut- 
ting and great powers of design. The son of 
Croatian peasants, MeStrovi¢ was apprenticed 
to a marble cutter at the age of 13, and en- 
tered the Vienna Academy three years later 
where he studied until 1904. He exhibited at 
the Vienna Sezession exhibitions, at the Aus- 
trian exhibition at Earl’s Court in London in 
1906, and at Munich, Venice, and Paris, 
where he attracted the notice of Auguste Ro- 
din. He promoted a Croatian artistic move- 
ment culminating in an exhibition at Zagreb in 
1910, and two years later was appointed rec- 
tor of the academy at Zagreb. 


t,” plaster sculpture by Ivan 
MeStrovic, 1915; in the Tate Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the trustees of the Tate Gallery, London 


“Portrait of the Artist,” 


MeStrovi¢ moved to the United States in 
January, 1947, became a U.S. citizen in 1954 
and a professor of fine arts at the University 
of Notre Dame the following year. His works 
include many religious reliefs and figures 
carved in walnut, such as “The Deposition,” a 
relief in the Tate Gallery in London. Among 
his portraits are those of his mother, his wife, 
Sir Thomas Beecham (1915; Tate Gallery), 
Herbert Hoover, and Pope Pius XI. A one- 
man exhibition in 1947 at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, included figures 
representing Job and Despair and a Pieta 
weighing more than five tons. An architect as 
well as a sculptor, MeStrovic designed his own 
house at Split, Yugos., now used as a museum 
for his works. 


Mesua ferrea ae. see Ceylon ironwood. 


Mesurethra, order of land snails ofthe class 
Gastropoda. 
‘characteristics and classification 7:956g 


Meta, department of eastern Colombia, 
bounded north by the Rio Meta and south by 
the Rio Guaviare. Created in 1959, it covers 
an area of 33,116 sq mi (85,770 sq km) and 
consists of lowlands, except for the Serrania 
(mountains) de La Macarena (southwest) and 
the Andean Cordillera (mountains) Oriental 
(east). Agriculture i is concentrated on the low- 
er mountain slopes, where grains, oilseeds, 
coffee, and other crops are cultivated. The 
cattle industry is well developed, a4 ereal 
deposits include coal and salt. 


Cattle herding in Meta department, Colombia 
Carl Frank 


Industrial and commercial activity is centred 
on Villavicencio (q.v.), the departmental capi- 
tal, whose chief industries are a brewery, a 
distillery, saddleries, soap factories, and 
coffee-roasting plants. A highway descends 
from Bogota to Villavicencio; one branch 
then leads east-northeast along the Rio Meta, 
and another runs southeast through the de- 
partment. Air and river travel predominate in 
eastern Meta. Pop. (1972 est.) 280,600. 

‘area and population table 4:870 
‘map, Colombia 4:866 


metabolic rate, resting : see basal metabolic 
rate. 


metabolic waste, by-products of metabo- 
lism given off by an organism, including oxy- 
gen produced during photosynthesis in green 
plants, and carbon dioxide, nitrogen, water, 
and various solid materials produced by ani- 
mals. 

-defecation and fecal composition 5:779h 
-excretion of solids, liquids, and gases 6:719e 


metabolism 11:1022, a term that embraces 
all of the chemical changes that occur in the 
cells of living organisms, enabling them to 
grow, to maintain their identity, and to re- 
produce. 


TEXT ARTICLE covers: 

A summary of metabolism 11:1022f 

The fragmentation of complex molecules 1024f 
The combustion of food materials 1033a 

The biosynthesis of cell components 1037d 
Regulation of metabolism 1046f 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
aging effects 
-fatigue causes and relief in old age 7:191g 
-life-span as total metabolic capacity 10:913c 
-life-span influences 1:300h 
-lowered basal metabolism 1:308a 
-processes and effects 1:304f 
degradation and metabolite disposal 
‘alcohol disposal by liver 1:438f 
‘antibiotic absorption and excretion 1:986h 
-drug chemical changes in body 5:1044b 
-drug intake, excretion, and toxicity 4:189c 
-elimination of protein waste products 7:35g 
‘excretory product changes 7:45a 
-hallucinogen absorption and 
degradation 8:558f 
-histamine deamination and excretion 8:945d 
-narcotic transformation in the body 12:842g 
-pesticide resistance factors 14:142e 
-pregnancy’s demand on liver 
function 14:973g 
-RES related to iron, bile, and lipids 15:782c 
-sedative-hypnotic drug 
transformation 16:456c' 
‘stimulant and antidepressant drugs 17:693e 
-tranquillizer degradation in system 18:595c 
general metabolism and metabolic rates 
-biochemical activities of bacteria 2:575c 
-changes in animal migrants 12:183h 
-digestive mechanisms in vertebrates 5:781h 
‘embryo activity centres and 
poisonings 5:633a 
-energy sources and growth in animals 7:208a 
-energy supply systems in organisms 10:896a 
-food assimilation and utilization 13:408a 
-human nutrition role 13:417d 
-life criteria and metabolic processes 10:893e 
‘lipid: utilization and storage 10:1016c 
-liver’s conversion of nutrients 10:1270c 
“nutrient functions in metabolic phases, illus. 1 
and 2 13:401 


825 metabolism 


“nutrient types, functions, and evolutionary 
changes 13:401c 
-Platyhelminthes uses of 
carbohydrate 14:549¢ 
-pressure and temperature 
considerations 14:994b 
‘reptiles and body temperature 15:735e 
‘rodent desert adaptations, 15:976f 
-shrew problems and results 9:626g 
-temperature’s slowing down effect 8:442d 
-tuatara’s slow, cool life-processes 15:824f 
metabolic pathways 
-algae synthesis and nutrient 
utilization 1:494c 
-ATP and phosphorylation 13:703f 
-biochemical study of cell action 2:996a 
-carbohydrate conversion to energy 3:824b 
-electron transport systems in 
Protozoa 15:122f 
-energy for active transport 11:882c 
‘enzyme mediation of reactions 6:896a; 
illus. 899 
-fat digestion and biosynthesis 13:523g 
-gene control of biochemical reactions 8:808g 
-heart muscle’s metabolic pathways 12:63le 
-muscle contraction reactions 12:627e 
-neuronal protein biosynthesis 12:996g 
-nucleotide synthesis and functions 13:333a 
-Oparin’s theory of first organisms 13:578b 
-origin and phylogeny of first 
organisms 14:377d 
-photosynthetic mechanisms 14:368a 
-physiology and energy reactions in 
cells 14:437c 
protein structure and functions 15:81c 
protein synthesis and role of RNA 13:330b 
‘vitamin characteristics and functions 19:488a 
other aspects 
-acid-base and mineral imbalances 7:432f 
-alkaloid role in seed formation 1:597d 
-biological development delineations 5:643d 
-bioluminescent reaction in bacteria 2:1028d 
‘blood physiology in humans 2:1113f 
-cell processes during mitosis 3:1054g 
-dairy cow milk production 5:426b 
-food preservation phenomenon 7:494b 
-frostbite protection by conserved heat 7:750c 
-growth hormone influence 8:1075d 
‘joints’ metabolic activity 10:259a 
‘lactose human body functions and 
intolerance diseases 5:435e 
-lichen symbiotic alcohol exchange, fat 
storage, and winter growth 10:884c 
-lungfish dormancy physiology 5:814g 
-melanin production mechanism 4:920e 
‘nerve impulses and ionic interactions 12:972f 
-plant adaptation to desert 
environment 5:617d 
-plant internal transport system 14:501d 
‘pregnancy and change in body 
function 14:975d 
-regeneration in hydroids and 
planaria 15:577h 
‘sleeping state’s cumulative effects 16:879f 
-soil organisms and energy release 16:1014h 
‘transition element biological 
functions 18:609a 
oxygen use 
-blood circulation and body oxygen 
needs 2:1127g 
‘brain oxygen consumption 12:1007a 
-deep-sea life oxygen reserves 13:500c 
-diving ducks’ oxygen source and use 1:945h 
-diving seal adaptations to low oxygen 3:939e 
‘fertilization and oxygen consumption 7:257c 
-oxidation reaction rate significance 13:808f 
‘oxygen utilization in the biosphere 2:1040e 
‘protozoan oxygen needs and 
habitats 15:121g 
‘respiratory chemistry and systems’ 
operation 15:751b 
-thyroid’s effects on oxygen usage 6:806a 
-wetland plant anoxic adaptation 17:841la 
regulatory mechanisms 
‘autonomic responses to stress 12:1036a 
‘biological rhythm phenomena, periods, 
clocks, and setting cues 14:69c 
-body temperature control in 
mammals 18:328a 
‘homeostatic control mechanisms 8:1015h 
-photoperiodism and reproductive response in 
animals 14:353b 


metabolism, diseases of 826 


-physiological regulation of excretion 6:719c 

-plant cell division rate regulation 5:665d 

‘rate reduction through dormancy 5:959a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
adenosine triphosphate; anabolism; 
antimetabolite; catabolism; fermentation; 
gluconeogenesis; respiration, cellular: 
tricarboxylic acid cycle 


metabolism, diseases of 11:1049, abnor- 
malities or disorders of the various processes 
in the body that provide it (from ingested 
material) with the necessary substances and 
energy to enable the individual organism to 
grow and to maintain and reproduce itself, 
The text article is concerned with diseases of 

human metabolism. After briefly mentioning 
metabolic disorders related to nutritional defi- 
ciencies, endocrine disease, and liver and kid- 
ney diseases, the article deals with inborn er- 
rors of metabolism, disturbances in amino 
acid metabolism, phenylalanine and tyrosine 
disorders, disturbances in carbohydrate me- 
tabolism, and other disturbances. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-acetonuria and fat metabolism 13:524e 
-alkaptonuria hypothesis of Garrod 8:804b 
‘anemia causation 2:1136c 
‘atrophy and cell activity 2:352b 
-birth defects due to biochemical 

disorders 2:1073b 
‘blood acid-base imbalances 7:432f 
-bone deficiency disorder effect 3:24e 
‘causes, signs, and classification 5:859g 
“connective tissue disease causation 5:18c 
dietary treatment successes 13:425c 
‘drug therapies 18:284h 
-endocrine system disorders 6:824d 
“enzyme defect consequences 6:896e; 

table 897 
‘enzyme deficiencies in abnormal fetus 6:749d 
-fever due to drug allergies 1:610c 
-fluoroacetate’s enzyme blockage 14:62le 
‘genetic basis for disorders 5:850c; table 
“genetic causation mechanisms 7:1000d; table 
*genetic metabolic deficiencies 15:354d 
‘gout pain treatment 1:719c 
‘hallucinations and metabolic 

disturbances 9:246g 
-heart disease complications 3:892f 
‘hereditary nutritional disorders 13:415a 
-human behavioural abnormalities 8:1148d 
‘inborn errors of metabolism 11:1025h 
-infant disorders and treatments 4:221b 
-intersexuality’s hormonal defects 15:697h 
‘lipid disorders related to Res 15:782e 
‘liver glycogen storage disorder 10:1273h 
‘muscle weakness in glycogen 

disorders 12:634h 
‘neural symptoms of insulin disorders 12:1044a 
‘neurological symptoms 12:1044f 
‘pigmentation mechanisms in albinos 4:920f 
-psychoses and pathological metabolic 

activity 15:175e 
‘short stature from growth disorders 5:658e 
skin as repository for metabolites 16:849a 
-skin changes in abnormal conditions 16:846h 
‘tissue culture studies 18:442c 
‘urine content in amino acid disorders 7:41g 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

amino acid transport: see cystinuria; de Toni- 
Fanconi syndrome; Hartnup’s disease; imino- 
glycinuria 

phenylalanine and tyrosine: albinism; alkap- 
tonuria; phenylketonuria; tyrosinemia 

storage diseases: glycogen storage diseases; 
hemochromatosis; lipid storage diseases 

other: acatalasia; cystic fibrosis of the pancreas; 
cystinosis; fructosuria; galactosemia; gout; 
Lesch-Nyhan syndrome; methemoglobinemia; 
porphyria; Wilson’s disease 


metabolism, inborn error of: see inborn er- 
ror of metabolism. 


metabolite, any substance having a role in 
metabolism—all of the chemical changes that 
occur in the cells of organisms. 
hallucinogenic properties in amines 8:560c 
‘production and energy exchange role 11:1025e 


Metabus (Roman mythology): see Camilla. 


metacarpal bones, tubular bones between 
the wrist (carpal) bones and each of the fore- 
limb digits in land vertebrates, corresponding 
to the metatarsal bones of the foot. Originally 
numbering five, metacarpals in many mam- 
mals have undergone much change and reduc- 
tion during evolution. The lower leg of the 
horse, for example, includes only one 
strengthened metacarpal; the two splint bones 
behind and above the hoof are reduced meta- 
carpals, and the remaining two original meta- 
carpals have been lost. In man, the five meta- 
carpals are flat at the back of the hand and 
bowed on the palmar side; they form a lon- 
gitudinal arch that accommodates the mus- 
cles, tendons, and nerves of the palm. The 
metacarpals also form a transverse arch, with 
free rotation at the joints of the little finger 
and thumb—this arrangement allows the 
fingertips and thumb to be brought together 
for manipulation. 

-human skeleton, illus. 1 16:813 

‘joint anatomy, illus. 4 10:257 

‘terrestrial vertebrate anatomy 16:;826d; illus. 
vertebrate forelimb, illus. 1 7:9 


metacentre, a basic concept in naval archi- 
tecture; in a floating body, the theoretical 
point at which an imaginary vertical line 
through the centre of buoyancy intersects 
another imaginary vertical line through a new 
centre of buoyancy created when the body is 
displaced, or tipped, in the water, however lit- 
tle. The centre of buoyancy of a floating body 
is the point about which all the body parts ex- 
actly buoy each other, in other words, the 
effective centre of the displaced water. The 
metacentre remains directly above the centre 
of buoyancy regardless of the tilt of the ship. 
When at rest on even keel, the centre of buoy- 
ancy is directly below the centre of gravity as 
well as below the metacentre. (The centre of 
gravity is the point in a body about which all 
parts of the body balance each other.) When a 
vessel tilts, one side displaces more water than 
the other, and the centre of buoyancy moves 
and is no longer directly under the centre of 
gravity; but regardless of the amount of the 
tilt, the centre of buoyancy remains directly 
below the metacentre. If the metacentre is 
above the centre of gravity, buoyancy restores 
stability when the ship tilts, The stability in- 
creases with the distance between metacentre 
and centre of gravity, called the metacentric 
height. If the metacentre is below the centre of 
gravity, the boat is unstable, and a tilt results 
in capsizing. 

‘Stability of floating bodies 11:786e 


Metacheiromyidae, family of extinct eden- 
tates of the order Edentata. 
‘evolutionary history and classification 6:301d 


metachromatic leukodystrophy, also 
called SULFATIDE LIPIDosIS, metabolic disorder 
resulting in severe damage to the nervous sys- 
tem. 

‘lipid metabolism disturbances 11:1058g 


metacinnabar, a mercury sulfide mineral 
that has the same chemical composition as 
cinnabar (HgS). Typical occurrences are 
Iudrio, Italy; Baia-Sprie, Beica de Sus, Ro- 
mania; and California. A member of the 
sphalerite group of sulfides, metacinnabar in- 
verts crystallographically to cinnabar, a more 
stable form, upon heating to 400°-550° C 
(750°-1,020° F). For detailed physical proper- 
ties, see table under sulfide minerals. 

‘differentiation from cinnabar 17:787b 


Metacom, also known as METACOMET, En- 
glish name KING PHILIP Or PHILIP OF POKANO- 
KET (b. c. 1638, Massachusetts—d. Aug. 12, 
1676, Rhode Island), sachem (chief of a 
confederation of Algonkin tribes) of the 
Wampanoag Indians who led the most severe 
Indian war in New England history, known as 
King Philip’s War (1675-76). . 

Metacom was the second son of Massasoit, 
Wampanoag chief who had managed to keep 
peace with the Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 


land settlers for many decades. Upon Mas- 
sasoit’s death (1661) and that of his eldest son 
Wamsutta (English name Alexander) the fol- 
lowing year, Metacom became chief of the 
tribe, He found it increasingly difficult to keep 
his pledge of continuing peace, however, 
primarily because of the ever-widening sale of 
Indian land to the English in exchange for 
guns, ammunition, liquor, and blankets, He 
was further embittered by the humiliations 
and imperious manner to which he and his 
people were continually subjected by the 
whites. He was, for example, summoned to 
Taunton in 1671 and required to sign a new 
peace agreement that included the surrender 
of Indian guns. Metacom recognized his op- 
portunity for leadership at this critical time of 
struggle for survival between two mutually 
antagonistic cultures. 

Metacom’s dignity and unbending spirit both 
impressed and frightened the settlers, and he 
came to symbolize the Indian menace that 
could not be controlled, For 13 years he kept 
the surrounding towns and villages on edge 
with the fear of an Indian uprising. As early as 
1674-75 there is circumstantial evidence in- 
dicating that the Indian leader, dubbed King 
Philip by the Europeans, was plotting to re- 
gain his tribe’s lost territory. He did, in fact, 
shape a coalition of the Narragansett, the Ab- 
naki, the Nipmuck, and the Mohawk in com- 
mon resistance to the white man’s incursions. 

In June 1675, when three Wampanoag war- 
riors were executed by Plymouth authorities 
for the murder of John Sassamon, a tribal in- 
former, violence erupted before either side 
could consolidate its battle plans. Philip spent 
much of his time travelling between Indian 
villages trying to cement the alliance. After a 
year of savage fighting, during which consid- 
erable loss of life and property was sustained 
by both sides, Philip perceived the disintegra- 
tion of the alliance, the dwindling food sup- 
ply, and the imminence of defeat. He there- 
fore returned to his ancestral home at Mount 
Hope, where he was betrayed by an informer 
and killed in a final battle. He was beheaded 
and quartered and his head displayed on a 
pole for 25 years at Plymouth. : 


metaethics, a term that appeared after 1950 
in the ethical writings of Analytic philoso- 
phers to denote that subdiscipline of ethics 
that inquires into the logical and semantic as- 
pects of moral language. Analytic philoso- 
phers, also known as philosophers of lan- 
guage, distinguish between the first-order lan- 
guage in which all men communicate with one 
another and the second-order language in 
which philosophers attempt to understand 
(analyze) and clarify the nature and meaning 
of first-order discourse. Hence, metaethics, as 
a term for the second-order enterprise, iden- 
tifies a fundamental task of the moral philoso- 
pher, viz., the logical analysis: (1) of the 
meanings of such moral terms as right and 
wrong, obligatory and forbidden, good and 
evil; (2) of the function of the statements in 
which such terms occur; and (3) of the nature 
of the justifications, or moral reasoning, used 
in the support of these statements. Metaethics 
(or analytic or critical ethics) is thus to be con- 
trasted with practical, normative, or specula- 
tive ethics, which explores such first-order 
questions as: “What actions are right and 
what are wrong?”; “How ought men to live 
and what things ought they to value?”; and 
“Ts life worth living?” ; 
Analytic philosophers, while acknowledging 
that moral philosophers have traditionally 
considered both types of questions, agree that 
the fundamental questions in ethical- theory 
are metaethical; and. some even assert that 
they are the only questions appropriate for a 
moral philosopher and that normative ques- 
tions can be dealt with by all men in their 
capacity as moralists. The position of the 
moral philosopher is thus analogous to that of 
the philosopher of science, who considers only 
the logic of scientific statements and, remain- 
ing neutral on the question of which are true 


and which false, leaves such questions to the 
spécific sciences. The possibility that metaeth- 
ics might succeed in such neutral analyses of 
moral language has been questioned, howev- 
er, even by Analytic philosophers themselves 
(e.g., by W.K. Frankena), who argue that 
there are presuppositions about moral lan- 
guage that are themselves normative, which 
may well underlie the analytic enterprise and 
condition its theoretical results. 

Some main metaethical theories are natural- 
ism, nonnaturalism (or intuitionism), and non- 
cognitivism. Naturalists (e.g., Ralph Barton 
Perry, Stephen Coburn Pepper, W.T. Stace, 
Richard B, Brandt, and Geoffrey James War- 
nock) and nonnaturalists (e.g., G.E. Moore, 
Harold Arthur Prichard, W.D. Ross, and 
A.C. Ewing) agree that moral language is cog- 
nitive; i.e., that moral claims can be known to 

_be true or false. They disagree, however, on 
how this knowing is to be done. Naturalists 
hold either that these claims can be adequate- 
ly justified by reasoning from statements em- 
ploying only nonmoral terms or that moral 
terms themselves can be defined in nonmoral 
(natural or fact-like) terms. Intuitionists deny 
both of these positions and hold that moral 
terms are sui generis, that moral statements 
are autonomous in their logical status. And 
noncognitivists (e.g., A.J. Ayer, Charles Ste- 
venson, and R.M. Hare) deny that moral ut- 
terances are cognitive and hold that they con- 
sist in emotional expressions of approval or 
disapproval or in prescriptions or prohibitions 
of action and, further, that the nature of mor- 
al reasoning and justification must be reinter- 
preted to take this essential characteristic of 
moral utterances into account. 

-history and theory development 6:980c 
-mixed character theories of morality 6:997a 
‘moral philosophy as analytic task 6:984f 


metagenesis (biology): see alternation of 
generations. 


metakinesis, in embryology, the movement 
of chromosomes in mitosis, the termination of 
which is the disposition of the chromosomes 
in a plane midway between the poles, thus 
forming the metaphase plate of the cell. 
-chromosome cycle in mitosis 3:1054a 


metal, in chemistry, a substance with charac- 
teristic properties of high electrical and ther- 
mal conductivity—the electrical conductivity 
decreasing with increasing temperature—as 
well as metallic lustre, malleability, and duc- 
tility. The alkali and alkaline-earth elements 
and the transition elements are metallic sub- 
stances. In general, the outermost electron 
shells of metallic elements have only a few 
electrons, which the elements are able to lose 
easily to form positive ions. 

Structurally, metals. consist of identical 
atoms arranged in closely packed crystalline 
arrays. The structure is held together by 
strong electrostatic forces between the metal 
atoms and large numbers of loosely held elec- 
trons. This type of bonding is called metallic 
bonding, and it accounts for the hardness of 
metals as well as their ability to be drawn into 
wires or forged into shapes. The presence of 
freely moving electrons also explains the high 
electrical conductivity of metals. 

-acid—base hydrolysis 1:48d 
actinides’ peculiar denseness 1:67a 
-aerospace fabrication techniques 1:139e 
-alchemic uses and manipulations 1:431h 
-alkali metal chemistry 1:580a 
‘carbon group metallic properties and atomic 
size 3:84la 
-chemical element classification 4:116h 
-chemical industry production methods 4:126b 
‘crystallization by electrolytic reaction 5:339d 
-electrochemical reaction principles 6:638b 
electroplating techniques 6:691g- 
-ferromagnetic dipole alignment 7:251d 
-fibre production methods and types 7:269a 
-fluorine compound structures 8:564c 
-glassmaking with metallic oxides 8:199b 
-glass property modification 8:209d 
-globular cluster composition 
variability 17:605d 


‘ionic crystal and metal differentiation 9:804g 

‘ionization and electronic structure 4:87f 

-mereury mining and production 11:921h 

-metallurgical processing development 
11:1061a; table 1062 

“native element physical properties 12:853h; 
tables 854 

-North American mineral resource regions 
13:192e; map 198 

-ore deposit processes and locations 13:661g; 
illus. 663 

-organometallic bonding and reactions 13:714c 

‘periodicity in properties of elements 14:78h 

‘photoemission theory development 14:296h 

pressure effects on conductivity 8:870e 

‘redox reaction mechanisms 13:809a 

-thermionic device mechanism 18:287h 

-transition element chemistry 18:601b 

-wear and surface corrosion 18:707h 

-zinc group comparative chemistry 19:1143d 


metalanguage, statements that analyze, or 
make judgments about, the validity or formu- 
lation of sentences. 

-analysis of artificial language 14:882c 
-counterfactual conditional statements 11:37g 
-Tarski’s semantic truth formula 16:508d 


Metalanim, also known as NAN MATOL, ar- 
chaeological site on the island of Ponape, 
eastern Caroline Islands. 
-Micronesian city design and 

settlement 12:124c 


metalation, generally any chemical process 
by which a metal atom is introduced into an 
organic molecule to form an organometallic 
compound, but more commonly the process 
involving a hydrogen-metal exchange. An ex- 
ample is the metalation of benzene (CeHe) by 
reaction with ethylsodium (C2HsNa). Benzene 
gives up a hydrogen atom to ethylsodium, 
which in turn gives up the sodium atom to 
benzene so that the products of the reaction 
are phenylsodium (CeHsNa) and ethane 
(C2He). Metalation by means of hydrogen- 
metal exchange is a very powerful method of 
removing a hydrogen atom (in the form of its 
cation, H+) from a chemical compound; the 
reaction, therefore, is useful in studying the 
relative acidities of such extremely weak acids 
as the hydrocarbons. 


metal cut, an engraving on metal, usually 
lead or type metal, or a print made from such 
plates. The earliest example of metal cut is the 
15th-century technique called dotted manner, 
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“Calavera Huertista,”’ relief etching on zinc by José 
Guadalupe Posada, 1913 
By courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


or maniére criblée, from its characteristic use 
of dots to form the design. The English poet 
and artist William Blake (1757-1827) experi- 
mented with metal cuts, but the technique’s 
greatest exponent was the Mexican engraver 
José Guadalupe Posada (1852-1913). As met- 
al-cut prints are often indistinguishable from 
wood engravings, many wood engravers 
turned to work with type metal instead of 
wood, xe 

-printmaking technique and history 14:1076c; 

illus. 1077 
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metaldehyde (chemistry): see acetaldehyde. 


metal fatigue, weakened condition induced 
in metal parts of machines, vehicles, or struc- 
tures by repeated stresses or loadings, ulti- 
mately resulting in fracture under a stress well 
below that necessary to cause fracture in a sin- 
gle application. 

Though the term dates back to the 19th cen- 
tury and though considerable observation of 
the phenomenon was made then and in the 
first half of the 20th century, only with the 
spectacular failure of pressure cabins in Brit- 
ish Comet jetliners in 1954 did it receive wide- 
spread engineering attention. In the 1970s 
much remained to be learned about metal 
fatigue, but empirical methods had proved 
effective in overcoming it. Fatigue-resistant 
metals had been developed and their perfor- 
mance enhanced by surface treatment, while 
fatigue stresses were significantly lessened in 
aircraft and other applications by designing to 
avoid stress concentrations. Large-scale 
prototype testing and new testing methods, in- 
cluding the metallurgical microscope, were 
also employed. 


metal graphic, printmaking process originat- 

ed by Rolf Nesch (1893- ). 

printmaking technique and history 14:1080a; 
illus. 


metalinguistics, branch of linguistic study 
that investigates the relation of language to 
other areas of a person’s culturally deter- 
mined behaviour. Included in metalinguistics 
is the study of gestures, facial expressions, 
voice qualifiers, mannerisms, and other parts 
of the speech event that are not linguistically 
structured, 

Some linguists use the term metalinguistics in 
reference to the study of metalanguages, lan- 
guages or codes used to discuss or describe 
other languages. 

“semantics, cosmology, and Whorf 13:212a 


metallic bond, the chemical force that holds 
atoms together in a metallic substance. A me- 
tallic substance is a material that is shiny, con- 
ducts electric current, and can be readily de- 
formed when subjected to certain forms of 
stress. Such a substance is made up of a large 
number of closely packed atoms of the same 
kinds or, in the case of alloys, of different 
kinds of atoms. Each atom is linked to a large 
number of neighbouring atoms, exceeding the 
number of electrons that the atom can nor- 
mally use for bonding with other atoms (the 
valence or outermost shell electrons). 

A currently accepted theory of the metallic 
bond proposes that the valence electrons of 
all the metal atoms are delocalized all over 
the molecule so that no one electron is at- 
tached to any specific atom. Having lost elec- 
trons, the atoms acquire positive charges and 
are held together by their mutual electrostatic 
attraction for the delocalized electrons, which 
bear negative charges, The positively charged 
metal atoms, or cations, are allowed consider- 
able freedom of movement within the mole- 
cule, a circumstance that accounts for the de- 
formability of the substance when subjected 
to certain forms of stress. Mobile electrons 
able to move from one atomic position to 
another account for the high electrical con- 
ductivity of the substance. 

Another theory, suggested by U.S. chemist 
Linus Pauling, assumes a somewhat restricted 
delocalization of the valence electrons so that 
in certain positions two electrons are shared 
by two neighbouring atoms, constituting a 
covalent bond, and in other positions the link- 
age between the atoms are those between an 
atom that has lost an electron and an atom 
that has gained an electron, constituting an 
ionic bond. The electrons can readily change 
positions, accompanied by a readjustment in 
the relative positions of the two types of 
bonds. Resonance structures corresponding to 
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various alternative positions of the ionic and 
covalent bonds may be used to represent the 
molecular structure of metallic substances. 
The characteristic properties of malleability 
and electrical conductivity of metallic sub- 
stances are also explained in terms of this the- 
ory. 

-actinide element bond formation 1:65h 

‘boron group structures 3:44g 

-general electronic structure 4:93d 

‘iron structural forms 17:658f 

‘occurrence in crystal structures 12:234c 

-solid state structure and properties 16:1034e 
‘transition element chemistry 18:602c 


metallic fibre, in textiles, synthetic fibre 
(q.v.), known generically as metallic, including 
manufactured fibres composed of metal, met- 
al-coated plastic, or of a core covered by met- 
al (usually aluminum). Trademarked names 
include Chromeflex,*Lurex, and Melora. Foil 
types are made with a metal foil that is coated 
with a plain or coloured plastic film and then 
cut into strips. Metallized types employ such 
films as Mylar, a polyester treated with vapo- 
rized metal that is bonded between layers of 
clear film. Colour pigment may be added with 
the film. 

Metallic fibres are light in weight and do not 
tarnish. Those using polyester films are the 
strongest, can be stretched to a considerable 
extent, and are elastic and resilient. Metallic 
fibres are usually washable, requiring low 
temperatures when ironed, and can be dry- 
cleaned with most of the common cleaning 
solvents. They are resistant to attack by in- 
sects and micro-organisms, 

Metallic fibres are usually combined with 
others for decorative effect. Such combina- 
tions are used for knitting yarns, trimmings, 
and ribbons; in such apparel as knitwear, eve- 
ning gowns, swimsuits, and neckties; and in 
such home furnishings as drapery, upholstery, 
and tablecloths. Industrial applications in- 
clude automotive upholstery, theatre curtains, 
and grilles for radio and television sets. 


metallic radius (physics): see radius, atom- 
ic. 
metallic wood-boring beetle, common 


name for any member of the family Bupre- 
stidae (order Coleoptera), among the most 


Metallic wood-boring beetle (Agri/us) 
William E. Ferguson 


brilliantly coloured insects. Most of the 
15,000 species are widely distributed in tropi- 
cal regions. These beetles are long, narrow, 
and flat, with a tapering abdomen. The wing 
covers (elytra) of some species are metallic 
blue, green copper, or black in colour and are 
sometimes used in jewelry. The brightly col- 


oured body of other species is hidden by the 
dull dark wing covers and is exposed only dur- 
ing flight or from a ventral (bottom) view. A 
predator chasing a metallic-coloured flying 
beetle may not recognize it as prey when it 
stops flying and becomes a dull, dark-col- 
oured lump on a branch. 

Many metallic wood-boring beetle larvae 
carve out ribbon-shaped tunnels in wood. 
Chrysobothris attacks trees and shrubs and of- 
ten seriously damages fruit trees. Some (e.g., 
Agrilus) cause the formation of a gall in which 
the larvae live. The small, flat Brachys tunnels 
through leaves. 

The white, legless larvae, which resemble 
tadpoles, are called flatheaded borers because 
of their shape. The head region is flattened 
and expanded sideways; the rest of the body 
is cylindrical and narrow. 

‘larval form, feeding habits, and 
classification 4:829g passim to 835a 
-longevity comparison, table 1 10:913 


metallogenic provinces, region in which 
predominantly one metal or grouping of met- 
als occurs in relative abundance. Its cause is 
unknown, but it is postulated that the mag- 
mas (molten rocks) underlying such areas may 
have been richer in those metals than the 
magmas elsewhere. It is possible, however, 
that the metal atoms undergo some as-yet-un- 
known change at depth, thus creating the met- 
al concentrations. 

Among the excellent examples of metallo- 
genic provinces in North America are the gold 
province on the Canadian Shield that extends 
for 3,200 kilometres (2,000 miles) and includes 
all the major Canadian gold camps; the lead- 
zinc province of the Mississippi Valley, which 
is the world’s largest producer of those met- 
als; the copper province of the southwestern 
U.S. and adjacent parts of Mexico, which at 
one time produced about one-third of the 
world’s copper; and a large silver—-lead prov- 
ince in north central Mexico, which contains 
widespread, very silver-rich lead-zinc ores, In 
South America, the copper province extend- 
ing northward from Chile into Peru provides a 
considerable portion of the world’s copper. 
Europe has smaller and less well-defined 
provinces than North or South America; the 
German lead provinces, the English tin prov- 
ince, and the Scandinavian nickel province are 
good examples. Several outstanding provinces 
occur in Africa: the Witwatersrand and 
Orange Free State gold provinces; the 
Zambia and Katanga copper provinces; and 
the unique diamond province of South Africa. 
Asia’s metallogenic provinces include the 
Siberian Shield gold province, the platinum 
province in the Urals, the Georgian man- 
ganese province, the Malayan tin province, 
and the Chinese tungsten province. The min- 
eral deposits of Australia do not occur in dis- 
tinctive metallogenic provinces for the most 
part; exceptions include the very large gold 
provinces of Victoria and New South Wales 
a the silver-lead-zinc province of Broken 
-ore distribution and epochs 13:67le 
metallography, study of the structure of 
metals and alloys, particularly using micro- 
scopic (optical and electron) and X-ray dif- 
fraction techniques. 

Metal surfaces and fractures examined with 
the unaided eye or with a magnifying glass or 
metallurgical or binocular microscope at 
magnifications less than ten diameters can re- 
veal valuable information as to the crystalline, 
chemical, and mechanical heterogeneity. 
Crystalline heterogeneity is known metallo- 
graphically as grain. Chemical heterogeneity 
arises from impurities, segregation of chemical 
elements, and nonmetallic inclusions. Me- 
chanical heterogeneity consists of local defor- 
mations of structure, elongation or distortion 
of nonmetallic inclusions, and regions of 
chemical segregation, resulting from cold fab- 
rication processes, 

Microscopic examination of prepared sur- 


faces at magnifications ranging from about 
100 to 1,500 diameters can reveal such infor- 
mation as size and shape of grains, distribu- 
tion of structural phases and nonmetallic in- 
clusions, microsegregation, and other struc- 
tural conditions. Metallographic etching— 
that is, subjecting the polished surface to the 
action of a selected etching reagent—can re- 
veal the structure by a selective and con- 
trolled solution or can unbuild the metal in- 
wardly from the surface. This successive de- 
struction occurs because of the different rates 
of dissolution of the structural components 
under the attack of the etching agent. Polar- 
ized light is useful to reveal grain structure, 
detect preferred orientation, examine oxide 
surface films, and identify phases of different 
composition. 


Metallographic appearance of nominally pure iron 
(magnified 100 times) 


From George L. Kehl, Principles of Metallographic Laboratory Practice (1949), 
reproduced by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Electron microscopes use a beam of elec- 
trons instead of a beam of light; because the 
electron beam will not pass through metal 
films thicker than about 0.05 micron (1 mi- 
cron equals 0.001 millimetre), a microscope 
specimen replica of the surface is made. To do 
this a plastic solution is poured over the 
etched surface; the hardened solution con- 
tains on one side a reverse impression of the 
surface contours of the specimen. 

X-ray diffraction techniques involve the im- 
pingement of a beam of X-rays on the metal 
specimen and the subsequent diffraction of the 
beam from regularly spaced planes of atoms; 
usually, the diffracted rays are recorded on 
photographic film. The technique is used to 
study phenomena related to the grouping of 
the atoms themselves. By measuring the lines 
or spots on the diffraction pattern and by 
analysis of the intensity of the reflected rays, 
information can be obtained about the atoms 
of the specimen, their positions, spacing, and 
hence the crystallography of the phases, the 
presence of internal strains, and the presence 
of solute atoms in solid solutions. 
-metallurgical microscope 

characteristics 12:133h 
‘metal structure and optical 
engineering 11:1075h 
steel composition testing methods 17:656e 


metalloid, in chemistry, a chemical element 
with properties intermediate between those of 
typical metals and nonmetals. Usually consid- 
ered under this classification are the chemical 
elements boron, silicon, germanium, arsenic, 
antimony, and ‘tellurium. The rare elements 
polonium and astatine are also sometimes in- 
cluded. Most of these elements are important 
industrial materials, being used to make tran- 
sistors, ceramics, solar eet and ‘Certain 
polymers. 


Metalloids are usually brittle, somewhat 
shiny solids that behave as electrical insula- 
tors at room temperature but become compa- 
rable to metals as electrical conductors when 
heated or when small quantities of certain ele- 
ments are introduced into the lattices of their 
crystalline structures. 

Metalloids have electronic structures inter- 
mediate between the nearly empty outer elec- 
tron shells of the typical metals and the nearly 
filled electron shells of the nonmetals. Thus, 
they have enough empty electron orbitals 
(pathways within the shells) into which elec- 
trons can be moved to conduct electric cur- 
rent. Their chemical properties are intermedi- 
ate between the behaviour of electropositive 
and electronegative atoms. 

-chemical element classification 4:117a 
‘periodicity in properties of elements 14:78h 
‘structure and bonding of arsenic 

group 12:855f 


metallophone, any percussion instrument 
consisting of a series of struck metal bars 


Javanese saron, a metallophone 


By courtesy of the Musee Instrumental, Brussels; photograph © A.C.L,, 
Brussels 


(compare xylophone, with struck wooden 

bars). Examples include the saron and gender 

of the Indonesian gamelan (q.v.) orchestra, 

and the Western glockenspiel, vibraphone, 

and (with a keyboard) celesta. 

‘Southeast Asian style and use 17:239e 

‘types and functions in various cultures 14:58g 
passim to 6le 


metallothermic reaction, the reduction of 
metal to its free state by heating with active 
metals such as sodium and potassium. 
‘rare-earth metal purification 15:523h 


metallurgy 11:1061, art and science of ex- 
tracting metals from their ores and modifying 
the metals for use. 

The text article is divided into five sections: 
(1) history, tracing the development of metal- 
lurgy from late in the Stone Age to the science 
of the 19th century; (2) mineral dressing, the 
processes by which minerals are concentrated; 
(3) process metallurgy, the ways minerals are 
reduced to metal, refined, and alloyed; (4) 
metal processing—such methods of forming 
metals as forging, rolling, drawing, extrusion, 
casting, and powder metallurgy; and (5) 
physical and chemical metallurgy, including 
the techniques and equipment of corrosion 
prevention, inspection, and testing. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
history 
-Agricola’s study and contribution 1:314e 
-alchemy in medieval Europe and Asia 1:431h 
-Anatolian Bronze Age artistry 1:815c 
-ancient Celtic ironwork 2:615g 
-Bronze Age ore reduction 8:611f 
-copper history, processing, and alloys 5:148c 
-early technological development 18:28c 
-European Bronze Age developments 6:1061c 
-Industrial Revolution developments 18:4le 
-Indus Valley materials and techniques 9:342c 
-iron processing in Bessemer’s time 2:870g 
science history and technology 16:369c 
‘silver history, extraction, and use 16:776f 
‘technological developments in the 
1900s 18:47a 
technology 
“aerospace material requirements and 
fabrication techniques 1:138f passim to 139g 
-alkali metal electrolytic process 1:582g 
passim to 584a : 
‘aluminum refining and reduction 
processes 1:642d 
-arsenic production methods 13:131h 
-Betterton—-Kroll and Betts processes 13:134e 
-calcium electrolytic production 3:585h 


-casting processes 11:619e 
‘chromium reduction and electrolysis 4:571h; 
illus. 572 
-clay mineral industrial uses 4:706b 
-cobalt extraction and processing 4:808c 
‘coordination compound applications 5:142e 
-cryogenic state and applications 5:319e 
-Dow and Pidgeon processes for 
magnesium 11:302g 
-dry sliding and welding 11:169c 
-elasticity and stress analysis 6:519f 
-electrocrystallization mechanisms 6:641h 
-electroplating processes and principles 
6:691g; illus. 692 
-explosive bonding of metals 7:89d 
-gold products and production 8:238d 
‘ion-exchange recovery of uranium 9:803a 
‘iron upgrading processes 9:895c 
‘Kroll titanium reduction process 18:455h 
-lead production processes 10:728c 
-magnetic metals manufacture 11:334f 
-mercury roasting and flotation 
processes 11:922c 
nickel selective flotation process 13:72a 
-ore deposit mining processes and 
locations 13:661g 
-platinum processing development 14:529h 
‘radio-frequency heating techniques 15:449a 
‘rare-earth industrial uses 15:526b 
-Russian ore sources and plant 
locations 16:95b 
-semiconductor refining and 
processing 16:514b 
-steel types, chemistry, and uses 17:637a 
‘thorium and uranium production 13:322d 
‘tin processing and alloy production 18:427h 
‘tungsten recovery process 18:736f 
‘ultrasonic method of flaw detection 18:841g 
‘uranium production processes 18:1035e 
-welding, brazing, and soldering 
reactions 19:738a 
zine group production development 19:1146c 
-zone melting purification process 4:159g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
materials: see foil; scrap metal; slag 
processes; annealing; case hardening; cementa- 
tion; die-casting; diesinking; forging; found- 
ing; investment casting; nitriding; ore dressing; 
surface hardening; tempering; work hardening 
tools: anvil; blast furnace; blowpipe; crucible 
furnace; electric furnace; forge; reverberatory 
furnace 
other: electrometallurgy; farriery; hydrometal- 
lurgy; metal fatigue; metallography; powder 
metallurgy 


metalmark, any small butterfly of the princi- 
pally South American family Riodinidae (or- 
der Lepidoptera), named for characteristic 
metallic wing markings. Metalmarks are diffi- 
cult to recognize because many species mimic 
other lepidopterans, and have evolved almost 
every combination of colour and wing shape. 
Most males possess reduced front legs; 
females have functional ones. Most of the 
broad, flat, and usually hairy larvae feed on 
ragwort and thistles. 

-classification and general features 10:830e 


metalogic 11:1078, the study of the syntax 
(relations between expressions) and the se- 
mantics (relations between expressions and 
their meanings) of formal languages (specified 
by a selection of primitive symbols and forma- 
tion rules for their mechanical combination 
into meaningful sentences and of these into 
complex sentences) and of formal systems 
(specified by mechanically stipulating certain 
sentences as axioms, applying certain rules of 
inference for establishing theorems, and for- 
mulating inductive clauses for deriving further 
theorems from given theorems). When a par- 
ticular domain is specified, such a formal lan- 
guage and system can be given an interpreta- 
tion in terms of model theory; and the seman- 
tic concepts of truth, meaning, and denotation 
can then be obtained. When no interpretation 
is specified, however, truth gives way to valid- 
ity (“true in all possible worlds”) and the sys- 
tem to a logical calculus. -_ 
The text article covers the nature, origins, 
and influences of metalogic, including discus- 
sions of syntax and semantics, the axiomatic 
method, logic and metalogic, and semiotic; 
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the nature of a formal system (with example) 
and of a formal language (with truth defini- 
tion); exact findings on formal mathematical 
systems, including completeness, decidability, 
and consistency; exact results on logical cal- 
culi (both propositional and predicate), with 
relevant theorems; and model theory, includ- 
ing its background and typical problems, 
characterizations of the first-order logic, gen- 
eralizations and extensions of the Lo6wenheim- 
Skolem theorem, and ultrafilters, ultra- 
products, and ultrapowers. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘axiomatic system properties 11:42h 
-Lesniewski’s original contributions 10:833e 
‘logic history 11:57b 

‘mathematical and syntactical studies 11:71g 
-relationship to philosophies of logic 11:73a 
-syllogistic axiomatic system 17:895g 
-undecidability of formal systems 14:882e 
-Wittgenstein’s two philosophies 19:901g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

axiom; decision problem; formal system; 
metatheory; proof; recursive function; 
tautology 


metal point, descendant of the stylus of clas- 
sical times and ancestor of the modern pencil, 
small, sharpened metal rod used for drawing 
precise compositions on paper or parchment. 
The metal could be lead, silver, copper, or 
gold, but silverpoint was the most common 
choice because it is the most suited to perma- 
nent drawing, its stroke adhering unerasably. 


tt : ee eu 
“Study of Hands,” silverpoint heightened with white on 
pink grounded paper by Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519); 
in Windsor Castle, Berkshire, Eng. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 


The silverpoint was of great value in produc- 
ing the hard, clearly defined line required, for 
instance, by miniaturists; modelling, em- 
phases, and light phenomena, however, had 
to be rendered either by means of repetitions, 
dense hachures, or blanks or else supplement- 
ed by other mediums. Silverpoint achieved 
great popularity with such 15th-century Flem- 
ish artists as Jan and Hubert van Eyck, Ro- 
gier van der Weyden, and Hans Memling, to 
whose styles it was perfectly attuned. The 
German artist Albrecht Diirer, too, used it 
with great effect, notably in the “Self-Por- 
trait” (1484; Albertina, Vienna). The silver- 
point lost favour in the 17th century but was 
revived by 18th-century miniaturists and is 
still occasionally used by modern artists. 
‘drawing tools and techniques 5:997f 
-silverpoint technique, illus., 5: Drawing, Plate I 
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metals, theory of 11:1086, the behaviour of 
the metallic state from the viewpoint of quan- 
tum mechanics. Metals constitute a class of 
chemical elements with specific properties 
that distinguish them from all other elements, 
called nonmetals, though some elements 
behave as both metals and nonmetals. 

The text article covers optical reflectivity and 
thermal and electrical conductivity in metals; 
the ways in which atoms can be packed into 
the crystalline structure (lattice) that charac- 
terizes metals and their alloys; the concept of 
pseudopotential; the Fermi sphere, a sphere 
in hypothetical space that helps explain many 
properties of metals; the division of metals 
into groups according to the periodic table of 
the elements; their distinguishing properties, 
resulting from their electron structure; the vi- 
brations of atoms in the metal crystal; and the 
investigation of surface and body effects ac- 
cording to present-day theory. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-alkali metal structure and properties 1:581d 
-annealing properties and principles 15:414b 
elasticity and stress behaviour 6:519f 
electrical conduction properties 6:572h 
-electromagnetic wave boundaries 6:662a 
-electron band theory 6:670d; illus. 
-ferromagnetism and electron 

interaction 7:254b 
‘low-temperature properties 11:162b 
-magnetic crystalline properties 11:334c 
‘nuclear magnetic-resonance analysis 11:307g 
‘photoemission and electron energy 

state 14:298c 
‘radiation detection methods 15:395e 
-rare-earth properties and uses 15:520h 
-semimetal structure and bonding 12:855f 
-solar atmosphere temperatures 6:193a 
‘solid state properties and structure 16;1034e 
specific heat and electron energy state 6:667f 
steel structures and properties 17:658f 
-superconductor properties and theory 17:812f 
‘transition element chemistry 18:601b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Fermi surface; free-electron model of metals; 
mobility 


metalwork 11:1092, objects fashioned from 
copper, bronze and brass, gold and silver, 
iron, pewter, Sheffield plate, and lead: vessels, 
utensils, ceremonial and ritualistic objects, 
decorative objects, architectural ornamenta- 
tion, personal ornament, sculpture, and weap- 
ons. 

The text article covers the processes and 
techniques, stylistic characteristics, and his- 
torical developments of metalworking. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- African visual art forms and styles 1:254f 

-Amerindian origin, media, and features 
1:684c; illus. 

‘ancient Egyptian visual art history 19:249f 

‘ancient Greek visual art history 19:285e 

-Andean civilization jewelry 1:843d 

‘arms and armour design in world history 
2:31f; illus. 

-arms design illus. 2:31 

-Asian metalwork art 11:1115d 

Bacay objects and style influence 3:1136c; 
illus. 

bronze and brass 

-African visual art forms and styles 1:255d; 

illus. 265 
‘ancient Greek art forms and styles 19:285h 
-ancient Near East visual art history 19:260c; 
illus. 268 

-Han object variety and bronze mirror 

decoration and purpose 19:182d; illus.183 

-heraldic arms records in church brasses 

8:795c; illus. 

-Indian regional styles’ development 17:195d 

-Japanese bronze tomb objects 19:217g 

‘Korean Iron Age bronze design and forms 

19:207h; illus. 208 

-Ming bronze revival and cloisonné 

technique 19:202h 

-Renaissance developments and 

artists 19:407g 


-Renaissance interior design use 9:710f 
-Roman forms and styles 19:317f 
‘sculptural use and handling of metal 16:425d 
-Shang and Chou bronze work 
features 19:177h passim to 180f 
-style change from technical 
development 2:133a 
-Cellini’s stamps, coins, and medals 3:1057e 
Celtic Irish crafts 3:284d 
-Central Asian shamanic costume 3:1128c 
‘Chinese art, illus., 19: Visual Arts, East Asian, 
Plates I-III 
‘Egyptian development at al-Badari 6:463f 
-enamelling processes and materials 6:773g 
‘European Metal Age visual art 
history 19:274a 
‘folk art techniques 7:471h 
‘Georgian decoration techniques 19:342d 
-Greek Archaic contribution 8:328b 
‘ironwork artistic and decorative aspects 2:82b 
‘ironwork furniture construction and 
decoration 7:782f 
‘Islamic visual arts 9:998e 
- Japanese period objects and 
development 19:240a 
-jewelry-making processes and 
techniques 10:165e 
‘Khitan grave objects and decoration 3:1138d 
-Korean crown discovery and design 19:209e 
‘Merovingian styles and 
ornamentation 11:933h 
-Nepalese and Tibetan copper and bronze 
casting 3:1140f passim to 1142a 
-Niirnberg’s importance in industry 13:395a 
‘pewter history, production, and use 18:431c 
-Roman domestic interior use 9:705d 
‘Roman forms and styles 19:317a 
-Sasanian decorative style 9:850a 
science history and technology 16:369c 
sculptural use and handling of metal 16:425c 
‘Scythian caldron design 16:440c; illus. 
-Siberian animal models and buckle design 
theme 3:1132f; illus. 1133 
silver and gold work 
-Asian metalwork art 11:1115d 
-Byzantine secular silverwork 19:329¢ 
-Byzantine vessel designs 19:329g; illus. 330 
-Iberian vases, dishes, and jewelry 17:403f 
-Neoclassical forms and styles 19:44d 
-silver history and uses 16:776f 
- Western, Asian, and Meso-American 
specimens illus. 11:1094 
-Sung tomb vessel use 19:197d 
-tableware development and 
ornamentation 5:385g 
-Tachibana Shrine features 19:222b; illus. 
-T’ang object variety and decoration 19:190g 
-Western Christian visual art 19:345h 
-work organization in primitive 
cultures 19:933c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
decorative techniques: see bright-cut; bronzing; 
chasing; crusta; cut-card work; damascening; 
pierced work; piqué work; repoussé 
drinking vessels: Ardagh Chalice; caudle cup; 
drinking horn; hanap; Jungfrauenbecher; 
kovsh; mazer; quaich; Rospigliosi Cup; steeple 
cup; stirrup cup; tankard; wassail bowl 
eating utensils: apostle spoon; fiddle pattern; 
marrow spoon and scoop; sucket fork 
serving pieces: charger; chocolate pot; epergne; 
honeypot; mustard pot and spoon; salver; 
sauceboat; tea and coffee service; tureen 
standards of purity: hallmarks; hallmarks, gold; 
hallmarks, silver; sterling; touchstone 
other: britannia metal; Fondeurs, Corporation 
des; golden rose; Hiufenbecher; horse brasses; 
incense burner; medal; nef; niello; pomander; 
Pontypool ware; pouncet-box; pyx; samovar; 
Sheffield plate; snuffer; trivet; vinaigrette 


metamagnetism, rearrangement of magnetic 
moments in an applied magnetic field. 


-antiferromagnetic dipole reversal 7:253b; 
illus. 251 


metamathematics: see proof theory. 
metamerism (biology): see segmentation. 


metamictization, process in which radioac- 
tive uranium or thorium contained in a miner- 
al alters a mineral’s structure. 
-thorium’s effect on monazite 

behaviour 14:284f 


Metamora (1829), play by John Augustus 
Stone. 
-heroic Indian stereotype 18:228h 


metamorphic rocks 12:1, rocks that result 
from the alteration of any pre-existing rock— 
igneous, sedimentary, or metamorphic—in re- 
sponse to changing physical environments. 
The alterations may be produced by reactions 
involving the rock’s minerals in the solid state 
or, more frequently, by reaction with aqueous 
solutions. In either case, elevated tempera- 
tures and pressures are involved. 

The text article treats the conditions under 
which metamorphic rocks form, the economic 
geology of metamorphic rocks, types of meta- 
morphic processes, and the rocks themselves, 
including their classification and nomencla- 
ture, mineralogy, and chemical composition. 
In addition, the text article deals with meta- 
morphic facies and related concepts and with 
textures and fabrics of metamorphic rocks; 
included are descriptions of the rocks in each 
of the principal metamorphic facies. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- African low veld region characteristics 19:57b 
-Alpine-type mountain composition 12:589g 
‘amphibole mineral occurrences 1:709a 
‘carbonate mineral occurrence 3:837a 
-composition similarity with igneous rocks 
6:706e; table 702 
-Equatorial Guinea soils and economy 6:949a 
-Europe’s geological structure 6:1036f 
‘formation and commercial value 11:587h 
‘formation and Earth crust structure 5:120c 
-formation and mineral 
recrystallization 12:243d 
-geological forms and transformations 7:1055c 
-graphite origin and distribution 12:858e 
-graywacke composition 8:296f 
-groundwater zone depth 8:433d 
-Lower Carboniferous rock study 3:854a 
-marble formation and physical 
properties 11:486d 
-olivine formation 13:562g 
-petrogenic temperatures and pressures 
7:1027a; illus. 1022 
-petroleum accumulation processes 14:170g 
-phosphate mineral occurrence in nature 
table 14:287 
-Precambrian event dating and rock 
types 14:955a 
principles of chemical and physical 
changes 15:947h 
-rock cycle and radiometric dating 5:497g; 
tables 505 
-rock record, facies, and dating 6:9e 
-sculptural materials and use 16:424g 
-silicate mineral occurrences 16:763g 
-tectonism, land drift, and 
paleogeography 13:910b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
rock types: see amphibolite; cataclastic rocks; 
gneiss; greisen; migmatite rock; phyllite; 
schist; slate 
other: skarn; slaty cleavage 


metamorphism, mineralogical and structural 
adjustments of solid rocks to physical and 
chemical conditions that differ from those un- 
der which the rock originally formed; such 
sedimentary processes as weathering and 
cementation are usually not included. The 
most important agents in metamorphism are 
heat, pressure, and hydrous solutions. Some 
authors exclude processes involving the addi- 
tion or removal of material and classify them 
as metasomatism instead. The types of meta- 
morphism can be subdivided on the basis of 
the known genesis of the rocks or the domi- 
nant agents involved; for example, thermal 
metamorphism, dynamic metamorphism, 
load metamorphism, and hydrothermal meta- 
morphism indicate genesis. When a genetic 
classification is not desirable, rocks can be 
classified on the basis of their field relation- 
ships and associations, as in contact, regional, 
and dislocation metamorphism, 

-clay mineral occurrence and 

development 4:705d 

-Darwin’s deformation theory 5:493d 
-Earth’s crustal development 5:121c i? 
-element seacherpoa cycle 6:712f; illus. 13 


-olivine metamorphism in Earth’s 

- mantle 6:703g 

‘temperature and pressure ranges 7:1027a; 
illus. 1022 


Metamorphose der Pflanzen, in full ver- 
SUCH DIE METAMORPHOSE DER PFLANZEN ZU ER- 
KLAREN, translated as ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS (1790), treatise 
by Goethe. 

-hypothesis of a type-plant 8:229f 


Metamorphosen (1942), opera by Richard 
Strauss. 
‘composition distinction 17:728e 


Metamorphoses (Apuleius): see Golden 
Ass, The. 


Metamorphoses (“Transfigurations”), poem 
by Ovid in 15 books of hexameter verse. Os- 
tensibly a collection of stories depicting the 
changes of shape so frequent in classical leg- 
end, the theme in fact gave the poet scope to 
tell almost any tale that took his fancy, most 
of them from Greek legend. The idea behind 
the work was Alexandrian. Ovid, however, 
used his Greek sources freely. Probably no 
single work of literature has done more to 
transmit the riches of Greek imagination. to 
posterity. The work, incomplete when Ovid 
was banished (AD 8) to Tomis, was destroyed 
by the poet. It survived through copies in the 
possession of his friends. 

‘content and significance 10:1097b 
-mythological themes and unity 13:798f 


metamorphosis, or TRANSFORMATION, the 
mythic theme of one creature changing or be- 
ing changed into another creature, as in the 
myth of the Greek youth Narcissus, who was 
changed into a flower. 

‘animal and plant mythic traditions 1:915b 


metamorphosis, in biology, a_ striking 
change of form or structure in an individual 
after hatching or birth. These physical 
changes as well as those involving growth and 
differentiation are accompanied by alterations 
of the organism’s physiology, biochemistry, 
and behaviour. 
The immature forms, or larvae, are adapted 
to environments and modes of life that differ 
from those of the adult forms. These differ- 
ences may be of significance in assuring that 
larvae and adults of the same species do not 
engage in direct competition for food or living 
space. Examples of metamorphosis include 
the tadpole, an aquatic larval stage that trans- 
forms into the land-dwelling frog (class Am- 
phibia). Starfishes and other echinoderms un- 
dergo a metamorphosis that includes a change 
from the bilateral symmetty of the larva to 
the radial symmetry of the adult. Meta- 
morphic patterns are well-known in crabs, 
lobsters, and other crustaceans and also in 
snails, clams, and other mollusks. The larval 
form of the urochordate (e.g., the tunicate, or 
sea squirt) is tadpole-like and free swimming; 
the adult is sessile and somewhat degenerate. 
Among the most dramatic and thoroughly 
studied examples of metamorphosis are the 
insects. Because development is not the same 
in all insects, it is convenient to group them 
into major categories according to the pat- 
tern of structural changes: ametabolous, 
hemimetabolous, and holometabolous. 
In ametabolous development there is simply 
a gradual increase in the size of young until 
adult dimensions are attained. This kind of 
development occurs in the silverfish, spring- 
tail. and other primitive insects. 
In more advanced insects (e.g., grasshoppers, 
termites, true bugs) a phenomenon known as 
gradual, or hemimetabolous, metamorphosis 
occurs. The hemimetabolous life cycle con- 
sists of egg, nymph, and adult. The nymph, or 
immature insect, resembles the adult in form 
and eating habits, differing in size, body pro- 
portions, and colour pattern. Rudimentary 

ings are visible and develop externally. De- 
velopment is gradual through a series of molts 
(periodic shedding of the outer skeleton), the 
adult emerging from the final molt. 


Complete, or holometabolous, metamor- 
phosis is characteristic of beetles, butterflies 
and moths, flies, and wasps. Their life cycle in- 
cludes four stages: egg, larva (qg.v.), pupa 
(q.v.), and adult. The larva differs greatly 
from the adult. It is wingless, and its form and 
habits are suited for growth and development 
rather than reproduction. The change to the 
adult occurs during the inactive, nonfeeding 
pupal stage. At this time the larva undergoes 
a transformation in which the wings appear 
externally, larval organs and tissues are bro- 
ken down, and adult structures are developed. 

Hypermetamorphosis, a form of complete 
metamorphosis, occurs in some beetles, flies, 
and other insects and is characterized by a se- 
ries of larval stages. 

Hormones called molting and juvenile hor- 
mones apparently regulate metamorphosis. 
They are not species specific. 

It is probable that the process of metamor- 
phosis developed during the course of evolu- 
tion because it offers a selective advantage to 
those animals possessing such patterns of de- 
velopment and differentiation. 

-animal development to adults 5:640c; 
illus. 641 
-animal life cycle patterns 15:678d 
-Anura development from larva to 
adult 1:1005c 
‘arthropod immature forms 2:67f 
-barnacle developmental stages 4:642d; illus. 
-beetle cycle types and stages 4:830a passim 
to 831b 
-biological development types 5:644e 
-desert survival adaptation 5:618b 
-dragonfly life cycle illus. 13:508 
-echinoderm formation of radial 
symmetry 6:180a 
-eel migration cycle 12:179d 
-eel’s structural change and ecological effects 
1:898f; illus. 899 
-entoproct zooid formation 6:895e 
-flatfish eye migration 14:571c 
-homopteran life cycle comparison 8:1037d; 
illus. 21038 
‘insect types and mechanisms 9:611g; illus. 2 
-juvenile hormone effect in insects 8:1086a 
-lamprey life cycle 1:310e 
lepidopteran life cycle variations 10:821c; 
illus. 2 
-mimic stages of parasitic flukes 12:216c 
-neurosecretion and hormone control 12:982a 
-orthopteran hemimetabolous 
development 13:743f 
-phoronid worm larva to sessile adult 14:283d 
‘protozoan life cycle variation 15:122f 
-salamander developmental stages 18:1085g 
-sponge development and larval forms 14:849f 
-survival pattern complexity 10:914d 
‘thyroid hormone activity in Amphibia 8:1079d 
-urochordate larval development 4:450e 
-whitefly form uniqueness 8:1037h 


Metamorphosis, The (1937), translation of 
DIE VERWANDLUNG (1915), novel by the Ger- 
man writer Franz Kafka. 

personal identity of protagonist 12:232f 


Metamynodon, genus of fossil rhinoceros of 
the order Perissodactyla. 
‘rhinoceros evolution 14:88a 


metanephros, permanent kidney in reptiles, 
birds, and mammals, developing by the tenth 
week in human embryos from the lower part 
of the Wolffian duct, and replacing the 
mesonephros. It consists of a compact, paired 
organ containing many nephrons; a ureter 
separate from the Wolffian duct leads from 
the metanephros to the bladder. See kidney. 
‘embryonic kidney developments 5:636a; 

illus. 638 
-kidney origins and embryogenesis 6:752f 
-reptile embryonic development 15:734c 


metaphase, in biology, a term sometimes 
used for that stage of cell division following 
prophase (q.v.), during which already du- 
plicated chromosomes arrange themselves 
along the equatorial plane of the cell prepara- 
tory to separation. It precedes anaphase (q.v.). 
-chromosomal abnormality 
determination 5:848f 
-chromosome cycle in mitosis 3:1053g; illus. 


831 metaphor 


metaphase plate, in cells, the equatorial 
plane of the spindle with the chromosomes 
oriented therein during metaphase. 

mitotic structures and function 3:1054b 


Metaphen (disinfectant): see nitromersol, 


metaphor, figure of speech that is, in its 
simplest definition, an implicit comparison be- 
tween two unlike entities, as distinguished 
from simile, an explicit comparison signalled 
by the words “‘like” or “as.” 

The distinction, however, is not simple. The 
metaphor makes a qualitative leap from a 
reasonable, perhaps prosaic comparison, to 
an identification or fusion of two objects, to 
make one new entity partaking of the charac- 
teristics of both. Many critics regard the mak- 
ing of metaphors as a system of thought an- 
tedating or bypassing logic. 

Metaphorical language is the fundamental 
feature of poetry. Language itself is highly 
metaphorical. Many words were originally 
vivid images, although they exist now as dead 
metaphors whose original aptness has been 
lost—for example, ‘“‘daisy” (day’s eye). Other 
words, such as “nightfall,” are dormant im- 
ages. In addition to single words, everyday 
language abounds in phrases and expressions 
that once were metaphors. “Time flies” is an 
ancient metaphorical expression. Time may be 
said to “pass” or “pass quickly,” but to say it 
“flies” is to transfer to it the characteristics of 
a winged creature. When a poet says “The 
Bird of Time has but a little way / To flutter 
—and the Bird is on the Wing” (The Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayyam), he is constructing a new 
metaphor on the foundations of an older, 
stock metaphor. When Tennessee Williams 
entitles his play Sweet Bird of Youth, he, too, 
is referring to that Bird of Time that flies—to 
evoke the swift (but sweet) passage of youth. 
Thus, metaphorical language develops con- 
tinuously in complexity just as ordinary lan- 
guage does. 

In poetry a metaphor may perform varied 
functions from the mere noting of a likeness to 
the evocation of a swarm of associations; it 
may exist as a minor beauty or it may be the 
central concept and controlling image of the 
poem. The familiar metaphor “Iron Horse,” 
for train, for example, becomes the elaborate 
central concept of one of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems: 

I like to see it lap the Miles, 

And lick the Valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at Tanks; 

And then prodigious step 


Around a Pile of Mountains, 
And supercilious peer 

In Shanties by the sides of Roads; 
And then a Quarry pare 


To fit its sides 

And crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 
In horrid, hooting stanza; 
Then chase itself down Hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, prompter than a Star, 
Stop, docile and omnipotent— 
At its own stable Door. 


A mixed metaphor is the linking of two or 
more disparate elements, which often results 
in an unintentionally comic effect produced by 
the writer’s insensitivity to the literal meaning 
of words or by the falseness of the compari- 
son, A mixed metaphor may also be used with 
great effectiveness, as in Hamlet’s 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. . . 


in which “‘sea’”’ should be replaced by “host” 
ua the strictly cerrect completion of the meta- 
phor. 

Kenning, conceit, personification, metony- 
my, and.synecdoche (gq.v.) are varieties of 
metaphor. An allegory sometimes is consid- 
ered an extended metaphor that sustains and 


metaphosphoric acid 832 


elaborates a basic analogy; a symbol, too, is 
an extended metaphor. 

‘animist attitude as source of power 16:85la 

- Aristotelian ornamentation theory 15:800f 
‘categorization and exemplification 15:799e 
-semantic theory of meaning change 16:510g 
-stylistic aesthetic of recognition 2:126g 


metaphosphoric acid: see phosphoric acid. 


metaphyseal dysplasia (medicine); see dys- 
plasia of bone, 


Metaphysica, a collection of treatises by 
Aristotle on various aspects of existence; it 
contains, for example, an exposition of his 
doctrine of matter and form (hylomorphism). 
- Aristotelian influence on other 

schools 1:1157a 
‘editing and collecting of treatises 1:1165d 
‘first and second philosophy 12:10g 
‘rejection of Platonic epistemology 6:932a 


Metaphysical Journal (1952), translation 
of JOURNAL METAPHYSIQUE (1927), book by 
Gabriel Marcel. 

-format unconventional in philosophy 11:488h 


Metaphysical painting, a style executed 
mainly between 1911 and 1920 by the Italian 
artists Giorgio De Chirico, Carlo Carra, and 
Giorgio Morandi, whose representational but 
bizarre imagery produces strange, disquieting 
effects on the viewer. Juxtaposing disparate 
objects set into deep perspectives, these works 
strongly influenced the Surrealists in the 
1920s. See Surrealism. 


“The Great Metaphysician,'’ Metaphysical painting by 
Giorgio De Chirico, oil on canvas, 1917; in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 


By courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, the-Philip L. Goodwin 
Collection 


Metaphysical painting originated with De 
Chirico, In Munich, where he spent his youth- 
ful formative years, De Chirico was attracted 
to 19th-century German Romantic painting 
and the works of the philosophers Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Friedrich Nietzsche. The 
latter’s search for hidden meanings beyond 
surface appearances and his descriptions of 
empty squares surrounded by arcaded build- 
ings in the Italian city of Turin made a par- 
ticularly deep impression on De Chirico; his 
1915 painting “Turin Melancholy,” (Carlo 
Frua de Angeli Collection, Milan), for exam- 
ple, illustrates just such a square, with un- 
naturally sharp contrasts of light and shadow 
lending an aura of mystery to the scene. The 


arcades in this painting, as well as the distant 
locomotive and the clock on the facade of a 
building, are images found in many of De 
Chirico’s strange, evocative works. The enig- 
matic titles of several of his paintings (some 
coined by the Surrealist poet André Breton 
several years after the execution of the works) 
contribute to their metaphysical content: 
“The Nostalgia of the Infinite” (Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City), ““The Philoso- 
pher’s Conquest” (Art Institute of Chicago), 
“The Soothsayer’s Recompense’’ (Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art), and “The Uncertainty 
of the Poet” (Roland Penrose Collection, 
London). 

Many of De Chirico’s paintings depict man- 
nequins, as do the works of the former Futur- 
ist Carlo Carra (see Futurism), who came un- 
der his influence. The two artists met in 1917, 
in Ferrara where, together with De Chirico’s 
younger brother—a poet, musician, and 
painter known as Alberto Savinio—they for- 
mulated the principles of the scuola metafisica 
(Metaphysical school), De Chirico, however, 
had already arrived at his Metaphysical style 
several years before the movement came into 
existence and, by 1913, had shown paintings 
of this nature in Paris. Other adherents to 
Metaphysical painting were Filippo de Pisis 
and Mario Sironi. 

A magazine of Metaphysical art carrying ar- 
ticles by De Chirico, Savinio, and Carra, enti- 
tled Valori plastici (‘Plastic Values’) was 
published in Rome (by Mario Broglio) in 
1919, disseminating the ideas of the group to 
other European countries, notably, Germany 
and France, At about this time, however, the 
Metaphysical school itself came to an end be- 
cause of dissension between De Chirico and 
Carra over who had founded the group. 

In addition to their influence on the Surreal- 
ists, the Metaphysical painters had an impact 
on many of Germany’s New Objectivity art- 
ists (see Neue Sachlichkeit), as well as on the 
Italian novecento movement. 

-Chirico’s use of incongruity 19:480g 


Metaphysical poets, in literature, those po- 
ets in 17th-century England who inclined to 
the personal and intellectual complexity and 
concentration that is displayed in the poetry 
of John Donne, the chief of the Metaphysi- 
cals. Others include George Herbert, Henry 
Vaughan, Richard Crashaw, Andrew Mar- 
vell, John Cleveland, and Abraham Cowley. 
Their work is a blend of emotion and intel- 
lectual ingenuity, characterized by ‘“‘wit”— 
that is, by the sometimes violent yoking 
together of apparently unconnected ideas and 
things so that the reader is startled out of his 
complacency and forced to think through the 
argument of the poem, Metaphysical poetry is 
less concerned with expressing feeling than 
with analyzing it, with the poet exploring the 
recesses of his consciousness. The boldness of 
the literary devices used—especially obliquity, 
irony, and paradox—are always reinforced by 
a dramatic directness of language, whose 
rhythm is derived from that of living speech. 
Esteem for Metaphysical poetry never stood 
higher than in the 1930s and ’40s, largely be- 
cause of T.S. Eliot’s influential essay “The 
Metaphysical Poets” (1921), in which he 
pointed out that their works embody a fusion 
of thought and feeling that later poets were 
unable to achieve because of a “dissociation 
of sensibility,” which resulted in works that 
were either intellectual or emotional but not 
both at once. In their own time, however, the 
epithet “metaphysical” was used pejoratively: 
in 1630 the Scottish poet William Drummond 
of Hawthornden objected to those of his con- 
temporaries who attempted to “‘abstract poet- 
ry to metaphysical ideas and scholastic quid- 
dities,” At the end of the century, John Dry- 
den censured Donne for affecting “the meta- 
physics” and for perplexing “the minds of the 
fair sex with nice speculations of philosophy 
when he should engage their hearts... with 
the softnesses of love.” Samuel Johnson, in 
referring to the learning that their poetry dis- 


plays, also dubbed them “the metaphysical 
poets,” and the term has continued in use ever 
since. For an attempt to establish the justice 
of this term in relation to their work, Sir Her- 
bert Grierson’s Metaphysical Poems and Lyr- 
ics of the 17th Century (1921) and James 
Smith’s essay “On Metaphysical Poetry” in 
Determinations (ed. F.R. Leavis, 1934) are of 
interest. 

-Donne’s personal style 2:129e 

-Eliot’s view of post-Metaphysical poets 6:725a 
‘English literature development 10:1149f 


metaphysics 12:10, the philosophical study 
the object of which is to determine the real na- 
ture of things—to determine the meaning, 
structure, and principles of whatever is insofar 
as it is. Although this study is popularly con- 
ceived as being subtle and highly theoretical 
and although it has been subjected to many 
criticisms, it is presented by metaphysicians as 
the most fundamental and comprehensive of 
inquiries, inasmuch as it is concerned with 
reality as a whole. 

The text article covers the nature and scope 
of metaphysics, noting the origin of the term, 
basic characterizations (namely, an inquiry 
into what exists, the science of ultimate real- 
ity, the science of the world as a whole, and 
the science of first principles), its relationship 
to other branches of philosophy and to anal- 
ysis; problems in metaphysics, including the 
existence of forms, categories, and particulars, 
the existence of God, the relationship of the 
soul, the mind, and the body, the reality and 
organizing principles of material things, the 
reality of space and time, and the conception 
of spirit; types of metaphysical theory, includ- 
ing Platonism, Aristotelianism, Thomism, 
Cartesianism, Idealism, and Materialism. It 
then treats: argument, assertion, and method 
in metaphysics, noting questions concerning 
metaphysics as a science, the origin and validi- 
ty of initial metaphysical insights, and the log- 
ical character and form of metaphysical argu- 
ments; criticisms of metaphysics, including 
the view that metaphysics is a knowledge of 
the supersensible and the specific objections of 
David Hume, Immanuel Kant, the Logical 
Positivists G.E. Moore and Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, and some religious philosophers; and, 
finally, tendencies in contemporary meta- 
physics in the United States (notably, the 
thought of John Dewey and William James), 
in continental Europe (the Phenomenologists 
and the Existentialists), and in the thought of 
A.N. Whitehead, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Hegelianism’s origin and development 8:732h 

issues and concepts 

-Averroés on exegesis of revealed law 2:538f 

-Cantor’s concept of infinite 3:784h 

‘Cartesian mind—matter dualism 3:968b 

passim to 970d 

‘Christian affirmation of validity 4:556d 

-classification theories and reality 4:693g 

-epistemology’s main currents 6:93lc 

‘evolutionary theory and 

biophilosophy 12:875b 

-Existentialist problem of Being 7:73a 

-God’s existence, nature, and 

knowledge 15:601b 

*Greek theories of motion 14:385b 

‘Hegel’s ideas of freedom and 

revolution 15:788e 

-Hegel’s view of Christianity 8:729d 

‘limits of language in Wittgenstein 19:902b 

‘man’s nature and the afterlife 5:533f 

‘mind’s qualities and existence 12:227g passim 

to 232d 

‘normative ethics and meta-ethics 6:979a 

‘ontology of science entities 16:389h 

perception and existence of world 14:38g 

-philosophy of science as related field 16:376a 

‘real existence of knowledge object 15:539d 

‘relation to epistemology 6:925h 

‘skepticism toward knowledge claims 16:830d 

‘time as intuition 18:410f 

metaphysical systems and positions I1¢ 

‘Analytic philosophy variant trends 1:799 

-Aristotelianism history and vee. 

development 1:1155g ; 

-Aristotle’s philosophic system 1:1169a = 
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-Atomism postulation of unobservable 
realities 2:350g 
-Berkeley’s dualist reductionism 2:846h 
-Buddhist approach 3:425c 
-Chinese philosophical environment 4:415f 
“Christian themes and attitudes 4:560a 
-Deist use of Newtonian physics 5:562a 
-dualistic philosophies since Plato 5:1067b 
-Fichte’s philosophy of the moral order 7:290f 
-Heidegger ontological study of man 8:738g 
-history since Pre-Socratics 14:250e passim 
to 274c 
-Idealist interpretation of reality 9:189e 
-Indian philosophical speculation 9:313c 
-Jain cosmos and reality-principles 10:9c 
- Jewish philosophical thought 10:208e 
-Kantian criticism and synthesis 10:390c 
-Kantianism as theory of being 10:395c 
-Lucretius’ explication of atomism 11:174b 
:Marx’s philosophy concerning reality 11:554a 
-Materialism and related theories 11:6lla 
-Neo-Confucian dualism of Chu Hsi 4:1096c 
-Peirce’s doctrine of truth and 
continuity 13:1108b 
-Plato’s doctrines of Forms and Good 14:533d 
-Plato’s formulation of theistic 
concept 18:265h 
- political theory in Plato’s Republic 14:685h 
-Positivist criticism and rejection 14:877a 
-Pythagorean metaphysic of number 15:322g 
-Rationalist internal relations 
doctrine 15:531d 
-Rationalist reality as logical whole 15:528c 
‘religious systems of philosophy 15:622c 
-Schelling’s philosophy of the 
Absolute 16:339c 
‘Scholastic concepts of God and 
being 16:354b 
-Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
writings 16:358b 
-Sophists’ antimetaphysicality 17:12d 
-Spencer’s evolutionist optimism 17:492h 
-Spinozistic system of philosophy 17:508c 
-Tendai view of interdependent 
universe 10:102e 
-theosophic speculation on being 18:276f 
-Whitehead’s impact on 20th century 19:8l6a 
passim to 818d 
-14th-century shift from 
Aristotelianism 15:1007b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
logos; ontology; pluralism and monism; 
substance 


Metaphysik der Sitten, Die (1797), En- 
glish translation THE METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 
(1799), book by Immanuel Kant. 
-comparison with other ethical 

writings 10:392h 


metaplasia, in zoology, replacement of cells 
of one type by cells of another, as in the regen- 
eration of the lens of the salamander eye by 
the transformation of pigmented iris cells into 
lens cells. 

-animal disease cell and tissue changes 5:871b 
-regeneration by tissue conversion 15:577a 


Metapontum, Greek METAPONTION, an an- 
cient Greek city in Italy on the Gulf of Taren- 
tum near the mouth of the Bradanus 
(Bradano) River, founded by an Achaean 
colony from Sybaris and Croton about 700 
Bc. Pythagoras died at Metapontum c. 500. 


Tavole Paladine, ‘Metapontum, 570-480 BC 
RD RR IS | wich SA Gi: eines ; 


The city declined after 207 when its inhabi- 
tants followed the defeated Hannibal in his re- 
treat. 

At Metapontum are the remains of two tem- 
ples, both dating from 570-480 Bc. Of the 
first, probably dedicated to Apollo Lyceius, 
only the foundations remain; 15 columns still 
stand of the second temple, Tavole Paladine, 
outside the ancient city. 

‘settlement and importance 8:33la 


metapterygium, the posterior of the three 
principal basal cartilages in the pectoral fins 
of some fishes. 


-chondrostean and teleostean anatomy 
16:825h; illus. 


metaquartzite (petrology): see quartzite. 


metarhodopsin, proteinaceous substance in 
the retina of the eye. 
-chemical mechanism in light 

absorption 7:109g 


Meta River, in eastern Colombia and west- 
ern Venezuela, is a major tributary of the 
Orinoco. Formed in Meta department, Co- 
lombia, by the junction of the Upia and 
Guayuriba rivers, which descend from the 
eastern slopes of the Cordillera Oriental of the 
Andes, the Meta meanders east-northeast- 
ward across the Llanos (Plains) of northern 
South America. At Nueva Antioquia, Co- 
lombia, the river turns generally eastward, 
forming the border between Colombia and 
Venezuela. It empties into the Orinoco be- 
tween Puerto Carrefio, Colombia, and Puerto 
Paez, Venezuela. Much of its 650-mi (1,046- 
km) length is navigable, but it is not a major 
transportation artery. 

6°12’ N, 67°28’ W 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

Metasequoia glyptostroboides (tree): see 
dawn redwood. 


metasilicates (mineralogy): see inosilicates. 


metasomatic replacement, the simultane- 
ous solution and deposition whereby one min- 
eral replaces another. It is the most important 
process in the formation of epigenetic mineral 
deposits (those formed after the formation of 
the host rock), in the formation of high- and 
intermediate-temperature hydrothermal ore 
deposits, and in the deposition of supergene 
sulfide enrichment (enriched by generally 
downward movement) deposits, Metasomatic 
replacement is the method whereby wood 
petrifies (silica replaces the wood fibres), one 
mineral forms a pseudomorph of another, or 
an ore body takes the place of an equal 
volume of rock. 

Replacement occurs when a mineralizing so- 
lution encounters minerals unstable in its pres- 
ence. The original mineral is dissolved and al- 
most simultaneously exchanged for another. 
The exchange does not occur molecule for 
molecule, but volume for volume; hence, few- 
er molecules of a less dense mineral will re- 
place those of a more dense mineral. Replace- 
ment takes place first along major channels in 
a host rock through which the hydrothermal 
solutions flow. Smaller openings, even those 
of capillary size, eventually are altered, the 
smallest by diffusion at the very front of the 
exchange where solutions cannot flow. 

Early-formed replacement minerals. are 
themselves replaced, and definite mineral 


_ . successions have been established. The usual 


sequence among the commoner hypogene 
(deposits by generally ascending solutions) 
metallic sulfide minerals is pyrite, enargite, 
tetrahedrite, sphalerite, chalcopyrite, bornite, 
galena, and pyrargyrite. 

Although replacement can occur at any tem- 
perature or pressure, it is most effective at ele- 
vated temperatures, where chemical activity is 
enhanced. Replacement by cold circulating 
waters mostly is confined to soluble rocks, as 
limestone. These may be replaced by iron ox- 
ides, manganese oxides, or calcium phos- 


phates; vast surface deposits of copper and — 


zinc carbonates have also formed where lime- 
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stones were replaced, and valuable deposits 
have occurred where supergene sulfide enrich- 
ment (q.v.) occurs. With higher temperatures, 
replacement increases until, at high tempera- 
tures, hardly any rock may resist. Solutions 
at intermediate temperatures form simple 
sulfides and sulfosalts for the most part, and 
those at higher temperatures form sulfides 
and oxides. Replacement deposits are the 
largest and most valuable of all metallic ore 
deposits except those of iron. 


metasomatism, metamorphic processes that 
involve a substantial change in the chemical 
composition of the original rock; that is, pro- 
cesses by which chemical components are 
added to or removed from rocks during the 
mineralogical and structural adjustments to 
physical and chemical conditions different 
from those under which the rock originally 
formed. Metasomatism is generally thought 
to occur as a simultaneous solution of pre-ex- 
isting minerals and deposition of new miner- 
als. A fluid agent is required for the transport 
of the components into or out of the rock; 
this fluid moves between the grain boundaries 
of the minerals along temperature-pressure or 
compositional gradients. Types of metasoma- 
tism are distinguished by the chemical con- 
stituents most important in them. Alkali, 
lime, iron-magnesia-silicate, boron, fluorine, 
sulfur, and carbon dioxide metasomatic pro- 
cesses have been described; in all of these, wa- 
ter is thought to be the dominant volatile. 
-graywacke diagenesis and equilibria 8:297f 
‘hydrothermal mineral replacement 9:225c 
-metamorphic reactions and zonation 12:5d 
-ore formation processes 13:668a; illus. 


metastable state, in physics and chemistry, 
particular higher energy condition or excited 
state of an atom, nucleus, or other system to 
which energy has been supplied that has a 
much longer lifetime than the quite unstable 
ordinary excited states and that generally has 
a shorter lifetime than the lowest, often sta- 
ble, energy state, called ground state. A me- 
tastable state may thus be considered a kind 
of temporary energy trap or a somewhat sta- 
ble intermediate stage of a system the energy 
of which is being lost in discrete amounts. In 
quantum mechanical terms, transitions from 
metastable states are “forbidden’—that is, 
about a million times less probable than the 
“allowed” transitions from other excited 
states. 

There are many examples of metastable 
states in atomic and nuclear systems. Analysis 
of atomic spectra often reveals metastable 
states as relatively final energy levels to which 
electrons have cascaded from higher energy 
levels in the act of generating light. Light ener- 
gy trapped for a time in metastable mercury 
atoms accounts for the many photochemical 
reactions of this element. Metastable states of 
atomic nuclei give rise to nuclear isomers that 
differ only in energy content and radioactive 
decay from other nuclei of the same element. 

Metastable atoms often lose their stored en- 
ergy by collision with other atoms before they 
can radiate it, but in the rarefied upper atmo- 
sphere of Earth in which atoms travel a longer 
time before collision, radiation from metasta- 
ble oxygen atoms seems to account for the 
characteristic green colour of the aurora bo- 
realis and aurora australis. Metastable nuclei 
lose their energy by radioactive decay, usually 
by gamma radiation. 

-energy-level transitions 17:465g 
-molecular activation and 

luminescence 15:409f 
‘nuclear isomerism 9:1059a 
-radiation detection theory 15:394h 
-radioactive isomeric transitions 15:436d 
-singlet and triplet electron states 14:294b 


Metastasio, Pietro, originally PreETRO AN- 
TONIO DOMENICO BONAVENTURA TRAPASSI (b. 
Jan. 3, 1698, Rome—d. April 12, 1782, Vien- 
na), poet and the most celebrated librettist in 
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Europe writing during the 18th century for the 
opera seria. In 1708 his astonishing skill in 
verse improvisation attracted the attention of 
Gian Vincenzo Gravina, a man of letters who 
made him his heir adoptive and Hellenized his 
name into “Metastasio.” 

In 1712, after receiving a good education 
from Gravina, Metastasio was taken to Scalea 
in Calabria, where he studied for some 
months with Gregorio Caloprese, the Carte- 
sian philosopher. At the age of 14 he wrote 
Giustino, a tragedy in the Senecan style; and 
in 1717 he published a book of verses. In 1718 
Metastasio entered the Accademia dell’ Ar- 
cadia; and in 1719 he went to Naples where 
he was employed in a law office and gained 
acceptance in aristocratic circles through his 
graceful epithalamiums (nuptial poems), 


Metastasio, detail of an oil painting by an 
unknown artist; in the Biblioteca Angelica, Rome 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Angelica, Rome; photograph, Aldo 
Marcucci 


In honour of the birthday of the empress of 
Austria, Metastasio composed Gili orti es- 
peridi (1721), a serenata in which the principal 
role was taken by Marianna Benti-Bulgarelli 
(1684-1734), called La Romanina, who 
became enamoured of the poet. In her salon 
Metastasio formed his lifelong friendship with 
the castrato male soprano Carlo Farinelli and 
became acquainted with composers, such as 
Nicola Porpora (from whom he took music 
lessons), Domenico Sarro, J.A. Hasse, and 
Leonardo Vinci, who were later to set his 
works to music. 

In this environment Metastasio’s success was 
assured, At the request of La Romanina he 
gave up the law and composed his first melo- 
dramma, a lyric tragedy in three acts on the 
conflict of love and duty, called Didone ab- 
bandonata (1723, first performance 1724). Di- 
done was followed, between 1726 and 1730, 
by Siroe, Catone in Utica, Ezio, Semiramide 
riconosciuta, Alessandro nell’Indie, and Ar- 
taserse. (Christoph Gluck made his first great 
dramatic success with his setting of Artaserse, 
performed at Milan in 1741), 

On the recommendation of his friend and pa- 
troness Marianna Pignatelli, countess of Al- 
thann, Metastasio received an_ invitation 
(1729) from the emperor of Austria. In March 
1730 he went to Vienna where he lived the rest 
of his life as poet laureate to the imperial 
court, succeeding Apostolo Zeno. 

During the reign of Charles VI Metastasio 
wrote cantatas, oratorios and 11 melodrammi, 
some of the best of which—Demetrio, 
L’Olimpiade, Demofoonte, La clemenza di 
Tito, and Attilio Regolo—were performed as 
plays in their own right as well as being set to 
music by virtually every composer from Per- 
golesi to Mozart; e.g., La clemenza di Tito 
was used by some 20 composers during 
Metastasio’s lifetime. After 1740, with the 


accession of Maria Theresa, Metastasio was 
not so well placed. He continued to be ex- 
tremely productive until 1771, and his work 
was always honoured. But the empress did 
not permit the same lavish expenditure on op- 
eratic spectacles as her predecessor, and 
Metastasio’s talents gradually went into de- 
cline. With the rise of the opera buffa, more- 
over, and the development of the German 
style, a new type of libretto came into use. 
With the spread of Romanticism at the end of 
the century Metastasio’s works fell into disre- 
pute. 

Metastasio’s 26 melodrammi (1723-71) show 
the influence of the classical theatre on oper- 
atic dramaturgy. A staunch supporter of or- 
thodoxy in all its forms, he chose themes typi- 
cal of the French theatre in the 17th century. 
In each of his works he aspired to create a 
delicate fusion of gallantry, morality, and pas- 
sion. The plots, though regular in structure, 
are often absurd, but the verse is based on 
speech rhythms and characterized by an inimi- 
table musicality. A conflict between “reason”’ 
and “passion” is always present; and Metas- 
tasio’s melodrammi owe their success to the 
pathos with which they are suffused and to a 
propriety of utterance in tune with fashiona- 
ble 18th-century society. 

Metastasio’s other writings include a rich 
Epistolario and five canzonette, of which La 
libertad (1733) and La partenza (1746) are out- 
standing examples of Italian verse in the Ar- 
cadian tradition. He also wrote works of criti- 
cism, the most interesting being the Estratto 
della Poetica d Aristotele (1782), an exposi- 
tion of his dramatic theories. 

Metastasio’s works ran into innumerable edi- 
tions. During the 18th century his verses were 
translated into many European languages; 
and on his death a medal was struck in his 
honour with the inscription “Sophocli Italico” 
(“The Italian Sophocles’). 

-libretti for opere serie 13:580h passim to 584b 


metastasis, emergence of a new cancer at 
some distance from the original site of a can- 
cer as a result of the migration of cancer cells 
by way of blood vessels or lymphatic chan- 
nels, 

‘breast cancer 11:417c 

-cancer complications and treatment 5:859g 
-cancer’s secondary sites 3:765g 

‘liver involvement incidence 10:1274b 


Metastrongylus, genus of lungworms 
(phylum Nematode) causing disease in swine. 
“parasitic diseases of animals, table 2 5:870 


metatarsal bones, tubular bones between 
the ankle (tarsal) bones and each of the hind- 
limb digits, in land vertebrates corresponding 
to the metacarpal bones of the hand (fore- 
paw). In man, the five metatarsal bones help 
form longitudinal arches along the inner and 
outer sides of the foot and a transverse arch at 
the ball of the foot. The first metatarsal 
(which adjoins the phalanges of the big toe) is 
enlarged and strengthened for its weight-bear- 
ine function in standing and walking on two 
eet. 

-skeletal comparison of feet and hands 

16:818c; illus. 813 


metatarsalgia, disorder in which the weight 
of the body is taken on the centre of the an- 
terior arch of the foot (on the heads of the 
central metatarsal bones) instead of on the in- 
side and outside of the foot. Pain when walk- 
ing may be severe, callosities develop on the 
area of stress, and there is a tendency to frac- 
ture of the metatarsals. The cause of metatar- 
salgia may be developmental or may occur 
secondary to another disease. Treatment con- 
sists in placing sponge-rubber pads in the 
shoes in such a position as to maintain normal 
formation of the anterior arch. A special form 
of metatarsalgia, Morton’s toe, occurs in the 
middle-aged and is caused by enlargement of 
the digital nerve as it passes between the 
metatarsal heads to the toes. Constant severe 
pain is the main symptom, and treatment is by 
excision of the enlarged nerve. 


metatarsus, part of the foot in man or the 
hind foot in quadrupeds that is between the 
tarsus and phalanges. 

‘terrestrial vertebrate anatomy 16:826d 


metate (Meso-American grain implement): 
see quern., 


metatexis, the process in which the magma- 
like portion of migmatites (mixed rocks that 
have granitic layers or veinlike bodies) is em- 
placed within a host rock of different compo- 
sition, Migmatites may form by the injection 
of granitic magma (the metatect) into the host 
or by the partial fusion of the host itself; they 
form under the most extreme temperatures 
and pressures reached during regional meta- 
morphism and are generally associated with 
rocks of the granulite facies. Such rocks, con- 
sidered to represent the deeper parts of folded 
mountain belts, are often associated with 
large granitic bodies. The origin of these gran- 
ites is closely tied to the migmatites, because 
the metamorphic or igneous origin of the lat- 
ter may be extrapolated to interpret the origin 
of the granitic body. 


metatheory, a theory the subject matter of 
which is another theory. A finding proved in 
the former that deals with the latter is known 
as a metatheorem. 

The most notable example of a metatheory 
is the mathematics of David Hilbert, a U.S. 
formalist mathematician, who set out to con- 
struct an elementary proof of the consistency 
of mathematics. For this purpose he needed a 
theory that studies mathematics and has 
mathematical proofs as the objects to be in- 
vestigated. Although the theorems of Kurt 
Godel, a Moravian-U.S. mathematical logi- 
cian, made it unlikely that Hilbert’s program 
could succeed, his metamathematics became 
the forerunner of much fruitful research. Ru- 
dolf Carnap, a leading philosopher of science 
and of language, extended this inquiry, under 
the headings metalogic and logical syntax, to 
the study of formalized languages in general. 

In discussing a formalized language it is usu- 
ally necessary to employ a second, more pow- 
erful language. The former is then known as 
the object language, whereas the second is its 
metalanguage. 


Metatheria (mammal group): see Theria, 


metathesis, transposition of sounds within a 
word or between words—e.g., Old English 
bridd became Modern English “bird.” A 
modern example is the pronunciation of “ask” 
as “aks,”’ One suggestion for the cause of this 
change is that the new form perhaps corre- 
sponds more closely to the overall sound sys- 
tem of the language. 

Metathesis also refers to a change of usual 
word order in a sentence. 

-biblical manuscript 2:884e 

-Old Chinese affricate explanation 16:800e 


Metatron, the greatest of angels in Jewish 
myths and legends, variously identified as the 
Prince (or Angel) of the Presence, as Michael 
the archangel, or as Enoch after his ascent 
into heaven. He is likewise described as a 
celestial scribe recording the sins and merits of 
men, as a guardian of heavenly secrets, as 
God’s mediator with men, as the “lesser Yah- 
weh,” as the archetype of man, and as one 
“whose name is like that of his master.” 
The latter appellation is based on Hebrew 
numerology; i.e., when the consonants that 
comprise the names Metatron and Shaddai 
(Almighty) are analyzed according to preas- 
signed numerical values, each name totals 
314. Elisha ben Abuyah (flourished c. ap 100) 
is said to have apostasized after having had a 
vision of Metatron, See 
-Kabbalistic myth of Joseph della ee 
Reyna 10:195c ey 


Metauro River, Italian FrUME METAURO, 
Marche region of central Italy; it rises in 
the Etruscan Apennines (Appennino Tosco- 
Emiliano) and flows for 68 mi (109 km) east- 
northeast into the Adriatic Sea just south of 


Fano. The lower valley of the river (the an- 
cient Metaurus) was the scene of a great Ro- 
man victory over the Carthaginians in 207 zc, 
when the consuls Marcus Livius Salinator and 
Claudius Nero defeated and slew Hasdrubal, 
the brother of the Carthaginian leader Hanni- 
bal. The battle was a decisive turning point in 
the Second Punic War. 
43°50’ N, 13°03’ E 
Metaurus, Battle of the (207 sc), Roman 
victory over Casthage in the Second Punic 
War. 

-Hannibal’s defeat in Italy 15:1093c 


Metaxas, Toannis (b. April 12, 1871, Ithaca, 
Greece—d. Jan. 29, 1941, Athens), general 
and statesman, dictator of Greece from 1936 
to 1941, 

After active service in the Greco-Turkish war 
(1897) Metaxas completed his military train- 
ing in Germany. He displayed brilliance on 
the Greek general staff during the Balkan 
Wars (1912-13), was appointed chief of staff 
in 1913, and promoted to general in 1916. 
During World War I he unsuccessfully fought 
to maintain Greek neutrality and opposed the 
imperialist plans of premier Eleutherios 
Venizelos for the conquest of Asia Minor, ac- 
curately predicting the military catastrophe 
that ultimately overtook the Greek invasion 
of Anatolia in 1921-22. Strongly monarchist 
in his politics, he left the country after the 
deposition of King Constantine (1917), but re- 
turned after the King’s restoration in 1920. 
With the fall of the monarchy in 1923, Meta- 
xas again temporarily left Greece, but later 
sects ministerial office under the republic 

During the following years Metaxas provid- 
ed doughty opposition to the government at 
the head of a small ultraroyalist party; short- 
ly after the monarchial restoration in 1935 he 
won King George II’s appointment as premier 
(April 13,1936), Finally, on Aug. 4, 1936, he 
inaugurated a dictatorship under royal au- 
thorization. His Fourth of August Regime as- 
sumed the usual paraphernalia of fascism and 
vigorously suppressed political opposition, 
but succeeded in carrying out some beneficial 
economic and social reforms. When Italy in- 
vaded Greece in 1940, Metaxas brought a 
united country into the Western alliance. De- 
spite his continuing lack of a wide political 
following, he remained in power until his 
death. 

‘Italian invasion of Albania 2:635d 


metaxylem (botany): see xylem. 


métayage system, type of land tenure 
whereby the cultivator uses land without 
Owning it and pays rent in kind to the owner. 
Pure métayage is a form of share tenancy in- 
volving payment of approximately half the 
annual output; the métayer’s family perma- 
nently occupies the land it works. The term is 
French and describes what was probably the 
dominant type of land tenure in 18th-century 
France, certainly in southern France. The Ital- 
ian counterpart is known as mezzadria. 

The typical French métayer’s holding was 
small, consisting of either a single compact 
unit or scattered plots. The landowner usually 
furnished the chief capital items, possibly in- 
cluding livestock. Custom, rather than written 
contracts, prevailed. With the increasing use 
of money contracts that accompanied the 
growth of a market economy after 1800, 
métayage yielded largely to simple peasant 
tenure. 

The economic and social conditions from 
which métayage emerged in late medieval 
France, including great population pressure 
on a limited land supply, have at various 
times also existed in Italy, India, Japan, east- 
ern Europe, and the southern United States 
and have produced similar Sere OPE: Sys- 
tems, 


metazoan, zoological term eteaine to all 
animals other than the protozoans (single- 
celled animals). The metazoans are usually 


divided into the Parazoa, containing the 

sponges, and the Eumetazoa, including all 

other multicellular animals. 

-biological classification systems 4:691a 

‘evolution and ancestral forms 13:725c 

-evolutionary appearance and atmospheric 
oxygen level estimate 2:319a; table 318 

‘life and events of metazoan evolution 10:897d 

origins and evolutionary sequences 14:38la 

-Precambrian cellular evolution 14:957e 


Metcalfe, Charles T(heophilus) Met- 
calfe, Baron (b. Jan. 30, 1785, Calcutta—d. 
Sept. 5, 1846, Hampshire), British overseas 
administrator who, as acting governor general 
of India, instituted in that country important 
reforms, particularly freedom of the press and 
the establishment of English as the official 
language. He later served as crown-appointed 
governor of Jamaica and governor general of 
Canada. 

The second son of Maj. Thomas Metcalfe, a 
wealthy military officer and director of the 
East India Company, Charles was educated at 
Eton College, Buckinghamshire. Returning to 
Calcutta (1801), he became a writer in the 
company’s service. In 1803 he became person- 
al secretary to the governor general, Lord 
Wellesley. He served as political assistant to 
Gen. Gerard Lake in the Third Maratha War 
(fought between the British and the south- 
western Indian Marathas). In 1808 he was 
sent as envoy to Lahore (now in Pakistan) to 
secure Sikh support against the Napoleonic 
threat to India, afterward securing the Sikhs’ 
agreement to British protection of all Sikh 
states east of the Sutlej River. He then served 
as resident in Gwalior (1810), in Delhi (1811- 
19), and in Hyderabad (1820-22), succeeding 
to the baronetcy in 1822. 

Metcalfe became a member of the all-India 
governing supreme council in 1827 and, on 
Lord William Bentinck’s departure in March 
1835, acting governor general. The British 
government, refusing to retain an East India 
Company official as governor general, ap- 
pointed Lord Auckland to the post. Metcalfe 
was made lieutenant governor of the north- 
west provinces the following year, but, denied 
governorship of Madras, he resigned in 1838 
and returned to England. The following year 
he was appointed governor of Jamaica, where 
he eased the transition to Negro emancipation 
and updated judicial practices. Suffering from 
cancer, he resigned in 1842 and returned to 
England, but the following year he accepted 
the governor generalship of Canada, where he 
grappled with the party politics of the young 
democracy. His health failing, he returned to 
England in 1845. 

‘concern with village tradition 9:403a 


Metchnikoff, Elie, Russian tLya ILICcH 
MECHNIKOV (b. May 15, 1845, near Kharkov, 
now in Ukrainian S.S.R.—d. July 16, 1916, 
Paris), zoologist, microbiologist, received 
(with Paul Ehrlich) the 1908 Nobel Prize for 
Physiology or Medicine for discovery in ani- 
mals. of amoeba-like cells that engulf foreign 
bodies such as bacteria—a phenomenon 
known as phagocytosis and a fundamental 
tenet of the science of immunology. A gradu- 
ate of the Kharkov A.M. Gorky State Uni- 


Metchnikoff — 
H, Roger-Viollet 
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versity (1864), he was professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at the University of 
Odessa (1870-82). In Messina, Italy (1882- 
86), while studying the origin of digestive or- 
gans in starfish larvae, he observed that cer- 
tain cells unconnected with digestion sur- 
rounded and engulfed carmine dye particles 
and splinters that he had introduced into the 
bodies of the larvae. 

Calling these cells phagocytes (from Greek 
words meaning “devouring cells”), Metch- 
nikoff went on, as director of the Bacteriologi- 
cal Institute, Odessa (1886-87), and at the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris (1888-1916), which he 
directed (1895-1916), to establish the phago- 
cyte as the first line of defense against acute 
infection in most animals, including man, 
whose phagocytes are known as leukocytes, 
or white corpuscles. With the French bacteri- 
ologist Emile Roux, Metchnikoff succeeded in 
transmitting syphilis to apes (1903). He devot- 
ed the last decade of his life to the study of 
lactic acid-producing bacteria as a means of 
increasing longevity. He wrote The Compara- 
tive Pathology of Inflammation (1892), L’Im- 
munité dans les maladies infectieuses (1901; 
Eng. trans., Jmmunity in Infectious Diseases, 
1905), and Etudes sur la nature humaine 
(1903; Eng trans., The Nature of Man, 1904). 
-inflammatory process and leukocytes 9:559f 
-phagocytic activity of leukocytes 15:780c 
-phagocytic cell description 9:248d 


Metchosin Volcanic Series, important 
division of Lower Tertiary rocks in North 
America; it is Paleocene to Eocene in age (the 
Paleocene Epoch ended and the Eocene 
Epoch began about 54,000,000 years ago). 
The Metchosin Volcanic Series consists of 
basaltic lava flows and tuffs interbedded with 
cherts and shales; it accumulated in a slowly 
subsiding submarine trough that extended 
from the region of Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, to western Washington and Ore- 
gon, It is named for an inlet lying along Van- 
couver Island. In western Washington the 
Metchosin Volcanic Series is as much as 3,000 
metres (10,000 feet) thick. In the Olympic 
peninsula region, it overlies highly metamor- 
phosed (altered) basal Tertiary sedimentary 
rocks and is overlain by the Cowlitz Forma- 
tion. 


Metel, Francois Le, seigneur de Boisro- 
bert: see Boisrobert, Francois Le Metel, sei- 
gneur de. 


Metellus, Lucius Caecilius (d. 221 sc), 
Roman general during the First Punic War 
(264-241 sc). As consul in 251, he decisively 
defeated the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal 
at Panormus (Palermo, Sicily) by panicking 
the enemy’s elephants. Thereafter the image 
of an elephant frequently appeared on coins 
issued by the Metelli family. Metellus held a 
second consulship in 247. He is said to have 
been blinded in 241 while rescuing the statue 
of Pallas Athene from a fire in the temple of 
Vesta. 

-Marius’ early support and 

conflict 11:504b 


Metellus Celer, Quintus Caecilius (d. 59 
Bc), Roman politician, a leading supporter of 


’ the Optimates (ultraconservative senatorial 


aristocracy) and opponent of the powerful 
general Pompey (Pompey the Great). Metel- 
lus was legate under Pompey in Asia in 66. As 
praetor in 63, he was sent to northern Italy to 
cut off the retreat of the rebel Catiline. During 
his consulship (60) Metellus turned against 
Pompey, who had divorced his sister. He per- 
suaded the Senate to reject the proposed 
agrarian law that was to provide land grants 
for veterans discharged from Pompey’s le- 
gions. Metellus may have been fatally poi- 
soned by his wife, Clodia. 


Metellus Creticus, Quintus Caecilius (fl, 
1st half of the Ist century pc), Roman gener- 
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al, rival of the powerful Pompey (Pompey the 
Great) during Pompey’s successful campaign 
(69-67) against the Mediterranean pirates. As 
consul in 69, Metellus was appointed to direct 
the war against Crete, the pirates’ headquar- 
ters. Two years later the Senate passed the 
Lex Gabinia, giving Pompey absolute control 
of all operations against the pirates. The Cre- 
tans offered to surrender to Pompey, who in- 
structed Metellus to halt his offensive. Metel- 
lus refused and annexed the island to Rome. 
Pompey’s partisans prevented Metellus from 
celebrating a triumph at Rome until 62, and in 
retaliation Metellus led the senatorial opposi- 
tion that temporarily blocked ratification of 
the territorial settlement concluded by Pom- 
pey in the Near East after his successful war 
against Mithradates VI of Pontus. 


Metellus Macedonicus, Quintus Caecili- 
us (d. 115 Bc), Roman general and statesman. 
While praetor in 148 he deposed Andriscus, 
usurper of the throne of Macedonia, and 
annexed Macedonia as a Roman province. He 
subdued central Greece (146) in the war 
against the Achaean League, and, during his 
consulship of 143, he vanquished the Cel- 
tiberians in northern Spain. As censor in 131, 
he delivered a famous address proposing that 
all citizens be compelled to marry in order to 
increase the birth rate. Metellus opposed the 
agrarian reforms of the Gracchi (the brothers 
Tiberius Sempronius and Gaius Sempronius 
Gracchus) and participated in the attack in 
which Gaius Gracchus was killed (121). 
-suppression of Macedonian revolt 15:1095c 


Metellus Numidicus, Quintus Caecilius 
(d. c. 91 Bc), Roman general during the Jugur- 
thine War (111-105) and a leader of the Opti- 
mates (ultraconservative senatorial aristocra- 
cy). As consul in 109 he defeated the Numidi- 
an leader Jugurtha by the River Muthal 
(modern Melléque, Alg.) in North Africa. De- 
spite further military successes against Jugur- 
tha, he lost his command to his rival Gaius 
Marius in 107. As censor in 102, Metellus un- 
successfully attempted to remove the reform- 
ers Lucius Appuleius Saturninus and Gaius 
Servilius Glaucia from the Senate, and in 100 
he went into exile to escape having to swear 
support for Saturninus’ agrarian law. Metel- 
lus returned to Rome in 99, the year after Sat- 
urninus was killed. 

‘Roman war against Jugurtha 15:110le 


Metellus Pius, Quintus Caecilius (d. c. 63 
BC), one of the most successful generals of the 
Roman commander and dictator Sulla. He 
earned his surname Pius (signifying filial devo- 
tion) by his attempts to obtain the recall from 
exile of his father, Quintus Caecilius Metellus 
Numidicus. Metellus was praetor in 89, and 
during the Social War (90-89 Bc) against 
Rome’s Italian allies he won a major victory 
(88) over the Marsian leader Quintus Pop- 
paedius Silo. After Sulla left Rome to cam- 
paign in the East (86), Metellus was unable to 
defend the city from the Marians (supporters 
of Sulla’s rival, Gaius Marius), He retired to 
Africa but rejoined Sulla in Italy in 83. In the 
brief ensuing civil war against the Marians, 
Metellus overwhelmingly defeated Gaius 
Norbanus at Faventia (now Faenza) in 82. 
Consul with Sulla in 80, he was sent to Spain 
to fight the rebel Quintus Sertorius. In the 
decisive battle of the war he routed Sertorius’ 
lieutenant, Lucius Hirthuleius, at Segovia 
(75). In 71 Metellus returned to Rome and 
celebrated a triumph, He was pontifex max- 
imus (high priest) from ¢:81. 

-Sertorius’ challenge in Spain 15:1103h 


Metellus Pius Scipio, Quintus Caecilius 
(d. 46 Bc), Roman politician, a leading sup- 
porter of his son-in-law Pompey (Pompey the 
Great) in the power struggle between Pompey 
and Julius Caesar. The son of Publius Corneli- 
us Scipio Nasica, he was adopted by the gen- 


eral Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius. In 60 the 
renowned orator Cicero defended him in court 
against a charge of bribery. Metellus became 
consul in 52 through the influence of Pompey, 
who had married his daughter Cornelia. In 
January 49 Metellus proposed before the Sen- 
ate that Caesar be declared an enemy of the 
state if he refused to disband his army. During 
the ensuing Civil War (Caesar versus Pompey 
and the Senate, 49-46) Metellus was assigned 
to rule Syria. He commanded the centre at the 
Battle of Pharsalus in Thessaly (48), where 
Pompey’s army was crushed. Metellus then 
took charge of the senatorial forces in Africa, 
but in 46 Caesar decisively defeated him in the 
bloody Battle of Thapsus. Captured while at- 
un to flee to Spain, he committed sui- 
cide. 


Metemma, Battle of (1889), Ethiopian vic- 
tory over Mahdist invaders from the Sudan. 
-Ethiopia and Mahdist aggression 6:1010c 


metempsychosis: see reincarnation. 


metencephalon, also called AFTERBRAIN, 
subdivision of the most caudal section of the 
embryonic neural tube; precursor of the pons 
and cerebellum (q.v.) in the adult brain. 


Meteo, Soviet sounding rocket used exten- 
sively during the International .Geophysical 
Year. 

-design, operation, and research 17:366c 


meteor 12:36, a term used both for a small 
piece of solid material entering the Earth’s at- 
mosphere from outside and burning up in the 
upper part of it, and for the bright streak 
formed by the incandescence produced. 

The text article describes early observations, 
nomenclature, meteor lore, modern methods 
of observation, and physical and chemical 
knowledge of meteors. Orbital and other 
characteristics of shower meteors and single 
meteors are described. Reasons are given for 
believing that shower meteors in particular, 
and perhaps others, originate from disinte- 
grating comets. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-astronomical research techniques 2:248a 

-cosmogony and evolution of planetary 
systems 18:1010h 

-periodic meteor stream orbits 4:970h 

-satellite research findings 17:374a 

-solar system structure and origin 16:1030e 

“spectroscopic research methods 2:242c 

-telescopic cameras for path analysis 18:100h 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: 

meteoritics; meteor shower; radiant 


Meteor, Soviet hydrofoil. 
“passenger capacity 16:687b 


Meteora, modern Ayios ATHANASIOS, group 
of monasteries on the summits of rock pinna- 
cles in Trikala nomdés (department), Thessaly, 
Greece, just north of the small town of 
Kalabaka (medieval Stagoi). From the Cam- 
bunian Mountains two rock masses, eroded 
into isolated crags, pinnacles, and mounds of 
various heights, girths, and shapes, project 
southward into the valley of the Pinidés Pota- 
mos (river). The pinnacles average 1,000 ft 
(300 m) in height, but several reach 1,800 ft 
(550 m). 

The earliest monastic settlement, a com- 
munity of anchorites, was the Panayia 
Doupiani, atop a rock called the pillar of 
Doupiani. At the base of the pillar is the chap- 
el of the Holy Virgin, dating possibly from the 
12th century. About 1350 Athanasios 
Koinovitis, a monk from the monastic com- 
munities on Mt. Athos, ascended the plathy li- 
thos (“broad rock’’) and built the first struc- 
tures of the Great Meteoron, whose regula- 
tions forbade access to women. In 1367 the 
hermit Neilos erected four churches on vari- 
ous rocks, one of which survives. In 1388 
Athanasios’ pupil, the hermit Ioasaf (son of 
the King of Serbia), enlarged the Metereon, 
making it the wealthiest and most prominent. 


One c of the Metéora monasteries, Thessaly, Greece 
R.G, Everts—Rapho Guillumette 


Several more monasteries were erected in the 
15th and 16th centuries after the Turkish oc- 
cupation of Thessaly. Despite their cramped 
sites, each monastery contained monks’ cells, 
cisterns, a church or two, and refectory; some 
also had a library. In the 16th century there 
were 16 monasteries, accessible only by rope 
and net. Today most are uninhabited, but 
monastic communities remain at the four larg- 
est: Great Meteoron (1356-72); Varlaam, or 
All Saints (Ayioi Pandes; c.1530); St. Stephen 
(Ayios Stéfanos; 1312); and Holy Trinity 
(Ayia Trias; 1458). All can be reached by 
bridge or rock-cut steps. The monasteries 
suffered much during World War II and the 
subsequent civil war. Restoration in 1960 en- 
sured preservation of the manuscripts and 
16th-century frescoes. 

-map, Greece 8:314 


Meteora, Soviet photographic deat satel- 
lite first launched in 1966. 
‘weather photograph quality 17:372d. 


Meteor Crater, also known as BARRINGER 
CRATER, COON BUTTE, ARIZONA METEOR CRA- 
TER, and CANYON DIABLO, a rimmed, bowl- 
shaped pit produced by a large meteorite in 
the rolling plain of the Canyon Diablo region, 
19 miles (30 kilometres) west of Winslow, 
Arizona. It is 4,000 feet (1,200 metres) in 
diameter and about 600 feet (180 metres) deep 


Meteor Crater near Winslow, Ariz. — 
By courtesy of the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey 


inside its rim, which rises nearly 200 feet (60 
metres) above the plain. Drillings reveal un- 
disturbed rock beneath 700-800 feet (210-240 
metres) of fill, The strata forming the rim of 
the crater are upturned and covered with the 
debris of the same bedrock, whieh shows an 
inverted stratigraphy. =) ha hae 
Discovered in 1891, its age has nec various- 
ly estimated between 5,000 and 50,000 years. 
Large numbers of nickel-iron fragments from 
gravel size to 1,400 pounds have been found 


in a 100-square-mile (260-square kilometre) 
area, The distribution and composition of sev- 
eral thousand tons of sand-grain size nickel- 
iron droplets indicate that they condensed 
from a cloud of metallic vapours. Surveys 
show only fragments within the pit, but the 
1960 discovery there of coesite and stishovite, 
high-pressure modifications of silica, helped 
to confirm its meteoritic origin. 

‘breccia rock composition 12:43c 

-meteorite cratering processes 12:50b; illus. 

and 51 


Meteor Deep, oceanic trench in the Scotia 
Sea, part of the South Atlantic Ocean south- 
east of the Falkland Islands. 
48°00’ S, 8°30’ E 

-water depth and location 16:403f 
meteoric water, water existing in or derived 
from the atmosphere. 

‘hydrologic element transformations 9:113g 


meteorite 12:39, a piece of stone, iron, or a 
mixture of the two, known to have fallen to 
the Earth’s surface. 

The text article describes the early history, 
classification, physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the various meteorite classes, and, in 
particular, properties leading to the identifica- 
tion of meteorite finds; minerals characteristic 
of meteorites are listed. Meteorite ages, ar- 
rived at by analysis of radioisotopes found in 
them, are considered. Theories of meteorite 
origins are included and some famous meteor- 
ites are described. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘age approximation and Earth’s age 5:5l3a 
‘ancient geologic date approximation 
table 2:318 
‘cosmic ray exposure age 5:208g 
‘dating age of Earth and solar system 7:1069f 
-Earth composition and meteorite 
studies 6:703c 
‘exposure age measurement 5:513a; tables 505 
‘impact and cratering processes 12:48c; illus. 
‘iron kamacite physical properties 12:855c 
‘life detection attempts 10:907e 
-meteor characteristics and passage to 
Earth 12:36d 
‘mineral formation factors 12:244d 
-olivine occurrence and composition 13:562h 
‘planet composition similarity 4:119g 
‘properties and research methods 2:248c 
‘radioactivity by cosmic rays 15:438f 
‘rare-earths occurrence and 
abundance 15:516h 
:silicate mineral occurrence 16:764d 
-solar system structure and origin 16:1030e 
‘sulfur occurrence predictions 13:810c 
‘tektite origin theories 18:63c 
‘transuranium element existence 18:682b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
individual falls: see Hraschina meteorite; Orgueil 
meteorite 
other: carbonaceous chondrite; iron meteorite; 
meteoritics; Neumann lines; stony-iron mete- 
orite; stony meteorite; Widmanstatten pattern 


meteorite craters 12:48, roundish pits 
caused by the fall of meteorites and produced 
by either explosion or impact; they are more 
evident on the Moon (which lacks an atmo- 
sphere) and on Mars than on Earth, where 
crater obliteration by water, erosion, and sedi- 
mentation is relatively rapid. 

The text article covers in detail the impact of 
meteorites upon a surface, treating the con- 
ceptual model of the cratering process and the 
sequence of events that take place during 
meteoritic impacts. It also details the changes 
that occur in rocks during impact (shock 
metamorphism) and gives an abbreviated his- 
tory of man’s knowledge of meteorite craters, 
the development of the astrobleme (scar of an 
impact crater) concept, and the search for 
craters on the Earth’s surface. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-geological forms and feature studies 7: 1065f 

‘lake basin formation 10:604b 

-lunar surface feature origins 12:428e 
lunar topography description and 

formation 12:419c passim to 423a 


‘meteorite impact and crater formation 12:43b 
‘mineral deformation and silica forms 12:240a 
‘size and duration scale, illus. 13 15:923 
-tektite origin and field similarities 18:63e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

documented craters: see Aouelloul crater; Box- 
hole crater; Campo del Cielo craters; Dalgaran- 
ga crater; Haviland Crater; Henbury craters; 
Kaalijarv craters; Meteor Crater; Odessa cra- 
ter; Ungava-Quebec Crater; Wabar Craters; 
Wolf Creek Crater 

Structures: astrobleme; explosion crater; impact 
crater 


meteorite shower, swarm of separate mete- 
orites that arrive at the surface of the Earth 
together. The area in which the meteorites fall 
is generally a rough ellipse along the direction 
of flight. The larger bodies lose less velocity 
and travel farther, giving a size gradation 
along the direction of flight. Apparently pro- 
duced by the fragmentation of a large meteor- 
ite at great height, meteorite showers may 
contain many bodies: an estimated 100,000 at 
Pultusk, Pol. (1868); perhaps 14,000 at Hol- 
brook, Ariz. (1912); 2,000 to 3,000 at L’Aigle, 
Fr. (1803); and 200 to 300 at Stannern, 
Moravia (1808). Although all of the above 
observed showers consisted of stony meteor- 
ites, showers of iron meteorites are indicated 
by the high concentration of the same kind of 
meteorite in certain areas, as at Bethaniem, S. 
Af.; in addition, a shower of irons was ob- 
served in 1947 in the Sikhote-Alin region, 
U.S.S.R., following the breakup of what was 
probably a small asteroid. 

-fireball fragmentation and motion 12:41g; 

illus. 43 


meteoritics, the science dealing with meteors 
and meteorites. From ancient times men have 
valued meteoric iron; in some records of an- 
tiquity its origin in the sky is attested. The 
awe-inspiring noise and lights accompanying 
some meteoric falls convinced men of former 
times that meteorites came from the gods; ac- 
cordingly they are widely found as objects of 
awe and veneration. This association of mete- 
orites with the miraculous and religious made 
18th-century scientists suspicious of their real- 
ity. Members of the French Academy, then 
considered the highest scientific authority, 
were convinced that the fall of stones from 
heaven was impossible. Keepers of European 
museums discarded genuine meteorites as 
shameful relics of a superstitious past. Against 
this background, the German physicist Ernst 
Florens Friedrich Chladni began the science 
of meteoritics in 1794, when he defended the 
trustworthiness of accounts of falls (see also 
Hraschina meteorite). A shower of stones that 
fell in 1803 at L’Aigle, Fr., finally convinced 
the scientific world of the reality of meteor- 
ites, Interest was intensified by the great mete- 
or shower of Nov. 12, 1833, visible in North 
America. Since the early 19th century many 
astronomers, physicists, chemists, and min- 
eralogists have contributed to meteoritics. 
Collections of meteorites are to be found in 
most natural-history museums. 

For many years the only method of observ- 
ing meteors was with the naked eye. The ob- 
server plots the path of the meteor among the 
stars on a chart and notes its apparent magni- 
tude, the time, and other information. A simi- 
lar plot of the same meteor made about 40 
miles (60 kilometres) away will enable rough 
estimates to be made of its altitude and the 
true angle of its path. This data can now be 
found more accurately with photographic or 
radio methods, but visual observation contin- 
ues to provide information on the magnitudes 
of meteors and acts as a check of instrumental 
methods. Binoculars and telescopes extend 
the range of visual observations from the Sth 
or 6th magnitude, the limit of the naked eye, 
to the 12th or 13th, Direct photographs of the 
meteor trail taken at two points on the Earth’s 
surface several miles apart yield the most ac- 
curate data for computing a meteoric orbit. 
The camera lens is left open as long as the 
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background light will permit, since the advent 
of a meteor cannot be anticipated. A rapidly 
rotating shutter in front of the open lens chops 
the photographed path into short segments 
from which the velocity and deceleration of 
the meteor can be computed. 

In the 1930s it was found that radio waves 
could be reflected from the ionized (electrical- 
ly charged) trails, miles in length, that meteors 
make through the upper atmosphere. In the 
late 1940s intensive developments took place 
in this field. Radar pulses (short intense bursts 
of radio-frequency energy) are emitted from a 
transmitter on the ground, and a small frac- 
tion of the energy is received again after being 
reflected from the trail. The location of the 
trail and the velocity of the meteor can be de- 
termined in this manner. 

In the study of meteorites—bodies from 
space that have survived passage through the 
atmosphere and come to rest on Earth—the 
first problem is to pick them out from among 
terrestrial objects. All meteorites show 
peculiarities not observed in any terrestrial 
mineral; so final identification is usually no 
problem for the expert. Recognition is par- 
ticularly easy in the case of iron meteorites. 
Members of the other main classification, 
stony meteorites, are different in several re- 
spects from rocks formed on Earth; e.g., the 
meteorite acquires a thin crust, usually black, 
from atmospheric heating and is very likely to 
contain fragments of nickel-iron alloy. They 
are, however, more likely to be overlooked by 
laymen and are sometimes destroyed by at- 
mospheric exposure. This is why in museums 
the proportion of “finds” to “‘falls” (7.e., mete- 
orites of which the fall has been observed) is 
much greater in the case of irons than in that 
of stones. 

‘astronomical research techniques 2:248a 
-meteor properties and atmospheric 
interaction 12:36c 


Meteorologica, a treatise by Aristotle deal- 
ing mainly with weather and its phenomena. 
‘causality and the constitution of 

things 1:1168d 
‘coal mining historical evidence 4:773a 
-global water balance theories 19:643g 
‘hydrologic cycle 6:77f 


meteorological (THERMODYNAMIC Or ADIA- 
BATIC) diagrams, charts or graphs upon 
which values of atmospheric pressure, tem- 
perature, density, water vapour content, and 
other variables may be plotted. These dia- 
grams most commonly have some function of 
pressure as one coordinate and temperature as 
the other. A series of lines for other variables 
are also represented on the charts, the repre- 
sentation for each following some definite 
physical process. Thus, lines of saturation 
mixing ratio on these charts are drawn so that 
a parcel of air at the temperature and pressure 
given by the chart coordinates at any point on 
a given line will be just saturated (at 100 per- 
cent humidity), with a water vapour mixing 
ratio (mass of water vapour per mass of dry 
air) given by the value on that particular line. 
Similarly, lines for dry and moist adiabatic 
processes are also represented on these charts. 
These lines represent the temperature a parcel 
of air would have if it were brought adiabati- 
cally (no loss or gain of heat by the parcel) 
from one pressure to another, normally by 
virtue of rising or sinking motions in the atmo- 
sphere. In the dry adiabatic case, the parcel is 
assumed to be unsaturated, whereas in the 
moist adiabatic case, the air is assumed just 
saturated, and any motion toward lower pres- 
sure will result in condensation of water va- 
pour into liquid, releasing heat, causing the 
rate of temperature fall for such a process to 
be smaller than in the dry case. 

These charts are useful for determining the 
stability of the atmosphere, for locating the 
height and intensity of inversion layers, for de- 
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termining the presence of moist layers, and for 
many other types of atmospheric analysis. 
Many different types of charts are currently 
used, but all provide basically the same infor- 
mation. 


meteorological instrument, device used 
specifically for measuring those properties of 
the atmosphere, hydrosphere, or lithosphere 
that are important in meteorology. In order to 
be useful, meteorological instruments, like 
any quality measuring devices, must be accu- 
rate, sensitive, sturdy, durable, easy to use, 
simple, and not too expensive. Of this list, per- 
haps accuracy, durability, and simplicity are 
the most important. Accuracy applies not 
only to precise monitoring of the variable in- 
volved but also to stability of the calibration. 
The observer should not have to check con- 
stantly to make sure his instrument is measur- 
ing what it is supposed to be measuring. Du- 
rability is necessary because of the extreme 
environmental conditions many instruments 
are subjected to, including wind, rain, snow, 
hail, and dust. Because most meteorological 
observers are not trained mechanics or electri- 
cians, the instruments should be simple even 
to the point of being foolproof. See also ane- 
mometer; barometer; thermometer. 
-atmospheric science technology 2:329g 
-hygrometer principles and development 9:1g 
-microclimatic measurements 12:121f 
-wet-bulb hygrometer principles 9:4c 


meteorological measurement 12:54, ob- 
servation and recording of data regarding the 
weather and the behaviour of the atmosphere. 
The text article first covers its objectives, and 
then details the history of meteorological 
measurement, including barometers, ther- 
mometers, humidity measurements, wind 
measurements, rain gauges, and weather 
records and institutions. The five sections of 
the rest of the article cover surface measure- 
ments, including cloud height, sunlight dura- 
tion, visibility, atmospheric pressure, air tem- 
perature, Earth temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, and wind; upper air measurement, 
including radar and radiosonde measure- 
ments, rocket soundings, and satellite obser- 
vations; measurement techniques in micro- 
meteorology and mesometeorology; weather- 
station networks and communications sys- 
tems; and trends in meteorological measure- 
ment. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-air traffic control services 18:643f 
‘atmospheric monitoring 

instrumentation 9:641b 
-atmospheric science technology 2:329g¢ 
‘ballistic projectile flight corrections 2:658a 
-climate information interpretations 4:714c 
-climatic change records 4:737d 
-dew traps and weighing instruments 5:679f 
-exospheric gas temperature study 2:312b 
-forecasting equipment in 20th century 6:88c 

passim to 90b 
-glacial snowfalls and mass balance 9:181c 
-hydrologic element transformations 9:109d 
-marine studies instruments 18:849f 
-radio telemetry techniques 15:433f 
-snow thickness and density 

measurements 16:913d 
-sounding rocket operation and use 15:94la 
-storm detector use in radio telegraphy 14:799h 
-synoptic weather data and forecasting 19:697d 
-telemetering radiosonde operation 18:80b 
-thermoelectric-powered weather 

stations 18:319e 
‘tornado features and effects 18:517e 
-weather map development 6:85a 
-weather satellite operation 17:372b 
-wind instrument types and uses 19:863c 
-Wren’s plans for long-term records 19:1021c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
anemometer; barometer; ceilometer; 
hygrometer; psychrometer; radiosonde; rain 
gauge; thermometer 


Meteorological Operational Telecom- 
munications Network Europe (mcrtnep), or- 
ganization that collects and distributes airfield 
weather reports for large European airfields. 
-weather information distribution 18:643f 


meteorological publications, books, 
monographs, magazines, and periodicals deal- 
ing specifically with meteorology and the at- 
mospheric sciences. There are nearly 150 
meteorology-related journals published in the 
various countries of the world. These range in 
difficulty of content from quite elementary to 
very complex and in scope from general to 
specific. In addition to these scientific publica- 
tions, many countries also issue summaries of 
climatological data for their area; these are 
extremely helpful in establishing current 
weather patterns and in detecting evidences of 
climatic changes and trends. The following 
periodicals are a sample of those that treat 
meteorology and the atmospheric sciences in 
varying degrees of sophistication: 
Archiv fiir Meteorologie, Geophysik und 
Bioclimatologie 
Bulletin of the American Meteorological 
Society 
Journal of Applied Meteorology 
Journal of the Atmospheric Sciences 
Journal of Atmospheric and Terrestrial Physics 
Journal of Geophysical Research 
Meétéorologie 
Meteorologiske Annaler 
Meteorologische Rundschau 
Meteorological and Geoastrophysical 
Abstracts 
Royal Meteorological Society Quarterly 
Journal 
Weatherwise 
Zeitschrift fiir Meteorologie 
-atmosphere information services 2:329d 


meteorology, the scientific discipline con- 
cerned with atmospheric motions of the lower 
atmosphere and their cause (dynamic 
meteorology, q.v.) and with the analysis and 
prediction, of weather and climate (synoptic 
meteorology, q.v.). See also polar meteorolo- 
gy and tropical meteorology for examples of 
special branches or subdisciplines. 
-agricultural technology adjustments 1:357g 
climatic information interpretations 4:714d 
‘cloud formations and relative weather 4:756f 
‘cyclone polar-front theory 5:393g 
-Gay-Lussac’s research and innovations 7:968d 
-Halley’s studies and chart publication 8:556h 
-hydrologic transformation processes 9:112f 
*measurement history and instruments 12:54e 
‘precipitation frequency and intensity 9:117e 
-radiation, thermodynamics, cloud physics, and 
analysis 2:320h 
‘weather modification development 19:707f; 
illus. 708 


meteor shower, entry into Earth’s atmo- 
sphere of a number of meteors arriving at ap- 
proximately the same place and time, travel- 
ling in parallel paths and apparently having a 
common origin, At least some showers are as- 
sociated with comets. Some showers return 
annually, others at greater intervals, irregular- 
ly or not at all, depending on the relative posi- 
tions of the shower orbits and Earth’s orbit. 
A shower’s name is derived usually from that 
of the constellation (or of a star therein) in 
which is situated the shower’s radiant—i.e., 
the point in the sky at which perspective 
makes the parallel meteor orbits seem to 
originate. Some showers (e.g., the Bielids, 
now called Andromedids) are named for an 
associated comet. The Cyrillid shower of 1913 
had no radiant (it seemed to enter the atmo- 
sphere from a circular orbit around the Earth) 
and was named for St. Cyril of Alexandria, on 
whose feast day (February 9) it was observed. 
Since about 1945, radar observations have re- 
vealed meteor showers regularly occurring in 
the daylight sky, where they are optically in- 
visible. 
-astronomical research findings 2:248b 
-cometary orbit association 4:970h 
‘meteors and shower characteristics 12:36h; 
table 37 
-Perseid and Leonid showers, illus. 1 12:37 


Meteren, Emanuel von (1535-1612), Flem- 
ish historian. 
-Dutch nationalist historians 11:149d 


metes and bounds, limits or boundaries of a 
tract of land as identified by natural land- 
marks, such as rivers, or man-made struc- 
tures, such as roads, or by stakes or other 
markers. A principal legal type of land de- 
scription in the United States, metes and 
bounds descriptions are commonly used wher- 
ever survey areas are irregular in size and 
shape. The land boundaries are run out by 
courses and distances, and monuments, natu- 
ral or artificial, are fixed at the corners, or an- 
gles. A course is the direction of a line, usually 
with respect to a meridian but sometimes with 
respect to the magnetic north. Distance is the 
length of a course measured in some well- 
known unit, such as feet or chains or, in 
Mexican grants, sometimes in varas (1 
vara = about 33 inches). 

A metes and bounds description of a triangu- 
lar-shaped tract of land might be as follows: 
beginning at a point from which the north 
quarter corner of Section 4, T, 1 N (township 
1 north), R. 70 W (range 70 west) of the 6th 
PM (the sixth principal meridian, a north- 
south reference line) in Boulder County, 
Colorado, bears N 45° W 1,320 feet, at which 
point of beginning an iron stake has been 
placed; thence south 600 feet to a point also 
marked by an iron stake; thence N 45° W 700 
feet to a large oak tree; thence northeasterly 
to the point of beginning. 

“surveying measurement technique 17:834c; 
illus. 


Metford, William Ellis (1834-1899), Brit- 
ish civil engineer. 
-rifle improvements of 19th century 16:704c 


Metge, Bernat, or BERNARDO METGE (b. 
1350, Barcelona—d. 1413, Barcelona), poet 
whose stylistic masterpiece, Lo Somni (1398), 
initiated a classical trend in Catalan literature. 
Educated in medicine, Metge entered (1376) 
the royal household of Pedro IV to serve as 
secretary-mentor to Prince Juan. He fell from 
favour and devoted himself to translating 
Valter y Griselda, Boccaccio’s story of Grisel- 
da, from Petrarch’s Latin version and to writ- 
ing Libre de Fortuna y Prudencia (1381), 
which is more a philosophical treatise than a 
poetic work. When his former protector John 
I became king (1387), Metge returned to royal 
service as secretary-procurator for John and 
his wife Violante (by whom Metge had an il- 
legitimate son). Again the victim of court in- 
trigues, the poet was imprisoned. Reflecting 
on human frailties and ill-fated love, he com- 
posed Lo Somni, which takes place in a 
dreamlike setting of a purgatory inhabited by 
John I, the legendary pre-Homeric poet and 
musician Orpheus, and the blind Theban seer 
Tiresias. Combining scholastic enquiry with 
poetic style, he pondered the immortality of 
the soul versus natural death and discussed 
the ethical conduct of women. Accused of 
imitating Boccaccio, Metge was himself emu- 
lated by Catalan poets for centuries. 
Although restored to royal favour in 1403 as 
secretary to King Martin of Aragon, Metge 
faded from the public view after 1410, His 
works were collected in Obres d’en Bernat 
Metge (1910; “Works of Bernat Metge’’). 
‘contribution to Catalan literature 10:1124b 


methacycline (antibiotic): see tetracycline. 


methadone (C2:H27NO), potent synthetic 
narcotic drug similar to morphine in analgesic 
effect, used in medicine to alleviate severe 
pain. Most of the side effects of methadone 
appear to be less severe than those of mor- 
phine. It possesses addictive characteristics 
common to the narcotic drugs, but the absti- 
nence syndrome encountered upon its with- 
drawal is relatively mild. For that reason me- 
thadone has been used to ease the withdrawal 
symptoms of other narcotics. 

Methadone first became available at the end 
of World War II. It is used in the form of its 


J 


hydrochloride salt, which is a white, crystal- 
line powder with a bitter taste. It is soluble in 
water, in alcohol, and in chloroform. Metha- 
done and its salts occur in either of two struc- 
tural configurations: optical isomers. The 
levorotatory isomer of the hydrochloride 
(/-methadone hydrochloride) is a more potent 
analgesic than the dextrorotatory isomer 
(d-methadone hydrochloride). The mixture of 
the two, d,/-methadone hydrochloride (some- 
times marketed as Dolophine hydrochloride), 
and the levorotatory isomer have both been 
used medicinally. The mixture, however, is in 
more common use (official in the British Phar- 
macopoeia and the United States Phar- 
macopeia). 

Respiratory depression resulting from over- 
dosage of methadone may be treated with nal- 
orphine (q.yv.). 

-drug therapy for opiate addicts 12:843a 
-potency, tolerance, and use in addiction 
therapy programs 5:1054e 


methamphetamine, or d-DESOXYEPHEDRINE, 
informally called sPEED, CRYSTAL, Or METH, 
potent stimulant drug of the amphetamine se- 
ries, used in medicine as an appetite suppres- 
sant in treating obesity and as a stimulant of 
the central nervous system in treating anes- 
thetic overdose, mental depression, and nar- 
colepsy, a condition marked by an uncontrol- 
lable desire for sleep. Methamphetamine was 
introduced into medicine in 1944. Its action is 
similar to that of amphetamine. It may be ad- 
ministered orally or by intravenous injection. 
The ability of methamphetamine to over- 
come fatigue and provide increased energy 
and a sense of well-being has led to consider- 
able abuse of the drug. Its untoward effects 
(such as increased heart rate and blood pres- 
sure) render it a dangerous drug when 
misused; and because of the rapid develop- 
ment of tolerance common to the amphet- 
amines (a condition in which the user requires 
increased doses for a consistent effect), it is 
unsatisfactory for prolonged use. 
-uses and toxic psychosis from abuse 5:1057f 


methanal (chemistry): see formaldehyde. 


methane, a colourless, odourless gas that oc- 
curs abundantly in nature as the chief con- 
stituent of natural gas, as a component of fire- 
damp in coal mines, and as a product of the 
anaerobic bacterial decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter under water (hence its alternate 
name, marsh gas). Methane also is produced 
industrially by the destructive distillation of 
bituminous coal in the manufacture of coal 
gas and coke-oven gas. The activated-sludge 
process of sewage disposal also produces a 
gas rich in methane. 

Methane is the first and simplest member of 
the paraffin series of hydrocarbons (com- 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon). Its chemical 
formula is CH4, It is lighter than air, having a 
specific gravity of 0.554. It is only slightly 
soluble in water. It burns readily in air, 
forming carbon dioxide and water vapour; 
the flame is pale, slightly luminous, and 
very hot. The boiling point of methane is 
—164.0° C (—263.2° F) and the melting point 
is —182.5° C (—296.5° F). In general, me- 
thane is very stable, but a mixture of between 
about 5 to 14 percent in air is explosive. Ex- 
plosions of such mixtures have been frequent 
in coal mines and collieries and the cause of 
many mine disasters. 

The chief source of methane is natural gas, 
which, after extraction of the heavier pe- 
troleum compounds, contains from 75 percent 
to 95 percent methane. Other sources include 
destructive distillation from bituminous coal 
and coal carbonization; these methods of 
manufacture are important in locations where 
natural gas is not plentiful. The coal carboni- 
zation process is particularly important be- 
cause it has made the coal industry a part of 
the petrochemical field. 

Commercial natural gas is composed largely 


of methane, and its chief use has been as a fuel 


because of its abundance, low cost, ease of 
handling, and cleanliness. In the United 
States, natural gas is- distributed through 
thousands of miles of pipelines to all parts of 
the country and has made great inroads into 
the fuel market. 

Another use, which became less important 
after 1950 because of the rising price of natu- 
ral gas, is in the manufacture of carbon black. 
Other valuable products include methanol, 
formaldehyde, chloroform, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, and nitromethane. 

-acetylene production by cracking 9:87h 
-atmospheric chemical composition 2:308d 
-black powder explosions in mines 7:84d 
-carbanion structure and production 3:817g 
-carbon bonding 9:1044b 
-carbon dioxide removal in spacecraft 10:922h 
-carbonium ion structure 3:86lc 
‘Chinese pond gas collection 1:903b 
“cryogenic natural gas as fuel 5:319g 
-food source possibilities explored 7:484a 
-food synthesis from chemicals 7:485f 
-free radical reaction mechanism 15;422d 
gasification of coal 7:924b 
‘halogen compound derivation 13:682e 
-heating values of natural gas paraffins 

12:859g; table 
-hydrocarbon combustion reactions 9:80c 
‘hydrogen cyanide production 14:530g 
-industrial environment potential 

hazards 9:53la 
‘juvenile source and primeval 

atmosphere 2:315b passim to 317g 
‘life origin and Jovian planet 

formation 10:901a 
-life possibilities studied 

spectroscopically 10:906b 
-molecular orbitals 6:670b; illus. 669 
-oil shales’ biogenic origin 13:537g 
‘petroleum composition and properties 14:166e 
-Rwanda’s natural resources 16:110b 
-Saturn’s mass, density, and 

composition 16:274b 
structural formula description 13:707a 
-structure and valence angles 17:678c 
-urban pollutants and human health 18:1050e 


methanol: see methy! alcohol. 


Methedrine (pharmacology): see metham- 
phetamine. 


methemoglobin, oxidized form of the re- 
spiratory pigment hemoglobin. 
-hemoglobin and oxygen transport 2:1116f 


methemoglobinemia, inherited or acquired 
decrease in the oxygen-carrying capacity of 
the red blood cells. The hemoglobin of the red 
blood cells must be in the reduced state to 
bind with oxygen; methemoglobin, the oxi- 
dized form of hemoglobin, is useless for oxy- 
gen transport. Normally, various organic 
catalysts or enzymes are active in keeping 
hemoglobin in the reduced form. Hereditary 
methemoglobinemia occurs when there is an 
inborn defect in this enzyme system or when 
the hemoglobin molecule is abnormally struc- 
tured (hemoglobin M) and is thereby more 
susceptible to oxidation. Acquired methemo- 
globinemia may arise as a result of contact 
with certain drugs and chemicals that produce 
oxidant compounds in the'circulation, causing 
the oxidation of hemoglobin faster than the 
enzyme system can keep it in the reduced 
state, The severity of the symptoms is related 
to the quantity of methemoglobin present in 
the circulation, and range from a bluish dis- 
coloration of the skin and mucous membrane 
to weakness, difficulty in breathing, and dizzi- 
ness in the more severe cases. Treatment in 
hereditary methemoglobinemia usually in- 
cludes the administration of reduction com- 
pounds such as vitamin C or methylene blue. 
Acquired methemoglobinemia usually disap- 
pears spontaneously when the cause is 
removed. 
‘enzyme abnormality, table 1 6:897 
-hemoglobin—oxygen variations in 
polycythemia 2:1139a 


methicillin, semisynthetic penicillin used as a 
antimicrobial agent. 
antibiotic action and spectrum 1:988a 


839 Methodists 


Methil (Scotland): see Buckhaven and Me- 
thil. 


methionine, a sulfur-containing amino acid 
found in most common proteins, First isolated 
from casein in milk (1922), methionine ac- 
counts for about 5 percent of the weight of 
egg albumin; other proteins contain much 
smaller amounts. It is one of several so-called 
essential amino acids for mammals and fowl; 
i.e., they cannot synthesize it. 

Important in methylation (the process by 
which methyl, or —CHs, groups are added to 
compounds), methionine is also a precursor of 
two other amino acids, cystine and cysteine 
(qq.v.), and facilitates the synthesis of choline, 
a component both of a substance (acetylcho- 
line) important in nerve function and of 
lecithins, lipids abundant in both plant and 
animal tissues. 
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methionine 


‘alkaloid methyl group origins 1:607d 

-cereal and soybean content levels, tables 7 
and 13 3:1160 

-disorders of amino acid metabolism 11:1055f; 
illus. 

‘Escherichia coli protein synthesis and genetic 

code 7:990c; table 

‘nutrient needs and alternative source 
13:406g; table 405 

structure and occurrence in protein 15:82c 


methionine malabsorption syndrome: see 
iminoglycinuria. 


method, the (acting): see Stanislavsky meth- 
od. 


Methodist Church, The, in the British Isles, 
Protestant church that developed from the 
Methodist revival movement that began with- 
in the Church of England. It broke with the 
Church of England in 1795, and subsequently, 
the Methodists were known as the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The church experienced 
rapid growth, but it also experienced various 
schisms, and several smaller groups were or- 
ganized, 

-formation issues and reunion 12:60h 


Methodist Church, The (U.S.): see United 
Methodist Church. 


Methodist Episcopal Church (U.S.): see 
United Methodist Church. 


Methodist Protestant Church (U.S.): see 
United Methodist Church. 


Methodist Revival, 18th-century religious 
movement begun and sustained by John Wes- 
ley. 

-Wesley’s movement and doctrine 12:60e 


Methodists 12:60, a group of Protestant 
churches founded in England in the 18th cen- 
tury on the principles and practices pro- 
claimed by John Wesley, an Anglican revival- 
ist clergyman. Methodist churches differ ac- 
cording to two primary traditions: the British 
and those of the British Commonwealth that 
are nonepiscopal and the American and those 
in areas in which American influence is strong 
that are episcopally governed. 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance, history, teachings, practices, and or- 
ganization. The section on nature and signifi- 
cance includes the basic emphases of Meth- 
odism: doctrines that indicate the power of 
the Holy Spirit to confirm a believer’s faith 
and transform his personal life, simplicity of 
worship, partnership of ordained ministers 
and laity, concern for the underprivileged and 
betterment of social conditions, and the for- 
mation of small groups for mutual encourage- 
ment and edification. 


Methodius 840 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Anglican parallels to Pietism 15:113h 
‘black churches and Black Power 12:939h 
-Congregationalism and the Revival 4:1128d 
-Evangelical movements in 18th 

century 3:262d 
-Holiness church espousal of 

perfectionism 8:993f passim to 995h 
-Protestantism, parish system, and 

devotion 15:113h 
-United Kingdom religious 

denominations 18:874c 
- Wesley brothers’ lives and thought 19:759f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
circuit rider; Evangelical United Brethren 
Church; Holy Club; Methodist Church, The; 
Twenty-five Articles of Religion; United 
Methodist Church; World Methodist Council 


Methodius: see Cyril and Methodius, Saints. 


Methodius of Olympus (d. 311), early 
Christian clergyman and opponent of Origen. 
-theological attack on Origen 13:1081c 


methodology, among the ancients, notably 
Aristotle, procedure by which new knowledge 
is acquired by a knower. Various mathemati- 
cal, dialectical, operational, and problematic 
methods have enjoyed a vogue since then in 
both philosophy and science. The enormous 
success of the empirical method in the sciences 
since the 17th century has induced scholars in 
many disciplines, including philosophy, to at- 
tempt to duplicate that achievement. 
‘analysis of scientific thought 16:376a 
biological sciences development 2:1026b 
‘Kantian system as science 

propaedeutic 10:395f 
-Mo-tzu philosophy, tests, and 

standards 12:577d 
‘new geography philosophy and 

techniques 7:1046e 
‘political science techniques 14:728e 
-pragmatism’s utilitarian emphasis 14:941a 
“science history and philosophy 16:367a 
‘tripartite form of Kantian critique 14:269c 


Methods and Aims in Archaeology 
(1904), work by Sir Flinders Petrie in which he 
defined the goals of archaeology and present- 
ed a systematic method of archaeological ex- 
cavation. 
-archaeological excavation principles 1:1079a 
-archaeological methodology 

development 14:164f 


Methodus Plantarum Nova, study by John 
Ray, published in 1682. 
‘research and classification system 15:536a 


methotrexate, drug used to slow the growth 
of certain cancers, especially a highly malig- 
nant but rather rare form in women called 
choriocarcinoma (q.v.). It has also been used 
in the treatment of psoriasis, a skin disease in 
which abnormally rapid proliferation of epi- 
dermal cells occurs, and as an inhibitor of 
some types of immune reactions. Methotrex- 
ate is an antimetabolite of the vitamin folic 
acid (q.v.). As such, it prevents the synthesis 
of nucleic acids and thus inhibits cell repro- 
duction. 

‘cancer chemotherapy 4:192f 

-choriocarcinoma drug treatment 14:983h 
‘toxin reaction site and effect table 4 14:622 


methoxychlor, also called 1,1,1-TRICHLO- 
RO-2,2-BIS(p-METHOXYPHENYL)ETHANE, a COl- 
ourless, crystalline organic halogen com- 
pound used as an insecticide. Methoxychlor is 
very similar to DDT (q.v.) but acts more rapid- 
ly, is less persistent, and does not accumulate 
in the fatty tissues of animals as does DDT. 
Methoxychlor is prepared by the reaction of 
chloral with anisole (methyl phenyl! ether) in 
the presence of sulfuric acid; the commercial 
product usually is about 88 percent pure and 
melts at about 89° C (192° F). 
‘chlorinated hydrocarbon traits 14:141la 


Methuen, town (urbanized township), Essex 
County, northeastern Massachusetts, U.S., on 
the Spicket River, north of Lawrence, near 
the New Hampshire border, Settled in 1642 as 
part of Haverhill, it was separately incor- 
porated in 1725 and named for English di- 
plomat Sir Paul (later Lord) Methuen. Manu- 
facturing began after the Civil War with the 
establishment of textile mills and shoe facto- 
ries. Relocation of the textile industry to the 
Southern states in the 1920s stimulated resi- 
dential development. The community incor- 
porated as a city in 1917 but reverted to town- 
ship status in 1921. Pop. (1980) 36,701. 
42°44’ N, 71°11’ W 

Methuen, Paul Sanford Methuen, 3rd 
Baron (b. Sept. 1, 1845, Corsham Court, 
Wiltshire—d. Oct. 30, 1932, Corsham Court), 
British military commander defeated by Boers 
(Dec. 11, 1899) in the South African War’s 
Battle of Magersfontein. After serving in the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana; 1873-74) and in Be- 
chuanaland (now Botswana; 1884-85), Me- 
thuen was made a lieutenant general in 1898. 
In 1899, as commander of the British 1st Divi- 
sion in South Africa, he directed part of a 
three-pronged operation aimed at relieving 
the Boer siege of Kimberley and was defeated 
in the Magersfontein Hills by the Boer gener- 
als JH. De La Rey and P.A. Cronje. In 
March 1902 he was captured by De La Rey at 
Tweebosch. Methuen was later commander in 
chief in South Africa (1907-12) and governor 
of Malta (1915-19). He was made a field mar- 
shal in 1911. 


Methuen Treaty (Dec. 27, 1703), commer- 
cial pact between England and Portugal that 
had important economic consequences for 
both countries; concluded by the English di- 
plomat John Methuen, envoy to Portugal, 
and the Portuguese Conde de Alegrete. It was 
the second of two Anglo-Portuguese agree- 
ments reached that year. The first, concluded 
on May 16, placed Portugal on the side of the 
Anglo-Austrian Grand Alliance, which sup- 
ported the Habsburg monarchy in its struggle 
with the Bourbons for the throne of Spain, 
and made Portugal a landing base for British 
troops during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion (1701-14), 

In the December treaty, the Portuguese 
agreed to admit English textiles, which they 
had previously prohibited. England agreed to 
import port wine at a duty rate one-third low- 
er than that imposed on French wines. The 
treaty also gave the Portuguese king the right 
again to prohibit the importation of British 
textiles if the English reduced the duties on 
French wine. 

Portugal was thus freed from Franco-Span- 
ish domination, only to be placed in a position 
of economic dependence on England. The 
wine industry developed rapidly in the upper 
Douro region, but much of it was controlled 
by British capitalists living in Oporto (now 
Porto). Vast fields of grain were converted 
into vineyards, and thus the bread of Portugal 
was sacrificed for wine. Further, Portugal 
continued to be an agricultural country, a 
producer of raw materials, and an importer of 
manufactured goods; as a result, nascent in- 
dustry in Portugal was deterred for well over 
a century. The treaty was finally revoked by 
an agreement in 1842. 

-Anglo-Portuguese trade agreement 14:870b 
-background and significance 6:1095a 


Methuselah, in Gen. 4 METHUSHAEL, in the 
Bible, eighth in the list of antidiluvian pa- 
triarchs in Gen. 5, is credited with the longest 
life, of 969 years. 


methyl alcohol, also called METHANOL, CAR- 
BINOL, WOOD ALCOHOL, and woop spirit, the 
first of a long series of organic compounds 
called alcohols; molecular formula CH30H. 
The name methyl (from the Greek words for 
wine and wood) refers to the fact that it is the 
chief alcohol derived from the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood. In wood distillation, dried 


hardwood, such as beech, birch, hickory, ma- 
ple, or oak, is charred at a high temperature 
in an enclosed vessel. The vapours formed 
are passed through condensers, and crude 
methanol is recovered from the liquid conden- 
sate by fractional distillation. The modern 
method of preparing methanol is based on the 
direct combination of carbon monoxide gas 
and hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst at a 
temperature of 300° to 400° C (600° to 750° 
F) and a pressure of 300 atmospheres. In con- 
trast with the impure product obtained by 
wood distillation, synthetic methanol is sub- 
stantially a chemically pure material. 

Pure methyl alcohol is an important material 
in chemical synthesis. Its derivatives are used 
in great quantities for building up a vast num- 
ber of compounds, among them many impor- 
tant synthetic dyestuffs, resins, drugs, and per- 
fumes. Large quantities are converted to 
dimethylaniline for dyestuffs and to formalde- 
hyde for synthetic resins. It is also used in au- 
tomotive antifreezes, in rocket fuels, and as a 
general solvent. Methanol derived from wood 
is used chiefly for rendering ethyl alcohol unfit 
to drink. 

Methyl alcohol is a colourless liquid boiling 
at 64.96° C (148.93° F) and solidifying at 
—93.9° C (—137° F). It forms constant-boil- 
ing mixtures with many liquids, such as chlo- 
roform, acetone, benzene, and carbon tetra- 
chloride. Methanol forms explosive mixtures 
with air and burns with a nonluminous flame. 
It is a violent poison; many cases of blindness 
or death have been caused by drinking mix- 
tures containing it. 

-acid—base dissociation 1:48b 
-alcohol nomenclature and 
classification 1:452a 
‘alcohol reactivity with sodium 1:585b 
-disease causation mechanism 5:85lg 
-fuel cell designs and uses 2:769b 
‘interstellar atom and molecule, 
table 2 9:796 
‘jet thrust increase 10:158a 
‘optic atrophy caused by chemicals 7:121f 
‘synthesis gas production and use 4:134e; 
illus. 133 
‘toxicity rating for drugs, table 2 14:619 


methylamine, flammable gaseous base that 
has a strong ammoniacal odour; it is used in 
tanning. 

-alkaloid molecular structure 1:597f 


methylbenzene: see toluene. 


methyl bromide, also called BRoMmo- 
METHANE, a colourless, nonflammable, toxic 
gas or liquid belonging to the family of organ- 
ic halogen compounds and used as a fumigant 
against insects and rodents in food, tobacco, 
and nursery stock; smaller amounts are used 
in fire extinguishers and in the preparation of 
other organic compounds. 

Methyl bromide is manufactured by the 
reaction of methanol with hydrobromic acid; 
it boils at 3.56° C (38.4° F) and freezes at 
—93,6° C (—136.7° F), It is slightly soluble in 
water but miscible with many organic sol- 
vents. For use as a fumigant, methyl bromide 
often is mixed with chloropicrin (q.v.), which 
serves as a warning agent because of its in- 
tense odour. 


methyl chloride, also called CHLOROMETH- 
ANE, a colourless, flammable, toxic gas be- 
longing to the family of organic halogen com- 
pounds, used in the manufacture of sili- 
cone polymers, tetramethyllead (an anti- 
knock agent for gasoline), and methylcel- 
lulose (a textile sizing agent), and as a solvent 
in the production of butyl rubber; it has also 
been used as a refrigerant, but less toxic and 
less flammable compounds have largely re- 
placed it. 

Methyl chloride was first prepared about 
1835 from methanol, sulfuric acid, and com- 
mon salt, The oldest commercial process was 
the thermal decomposition of betaine, a waste 
product of the beet-sugar industry; later 
methods depend on the reaction of methanol 
with hydrogen chloride or of methane with — 


~ 


chlorine. The compound is ordinarily stored 
and shipped as the liquid, which boils at —24° 
C (—11° F) and freezes at —98° C (—144° F). 
-chemical industry methanol production 4;135g 


methylchloroform: see trichloroethane. 


methylene blue, a bright greenish-blue or- 
ganic dye belonging to the phenothiazine 
family, mainly used on bast (soft vegetable 
fibres such as jute, flax, and hemp) and to a 
lesser extent on paper, leather, and mor- 
danted cotton. It dyes silk and wool but has 
very poor lightfastness on these fibres. It is 
also employed as a biological stain, in testing 
milk for tubercular infection, and as a chemi- 
cal oxidation-reduction indicator. 

Methylene blue was discovered in 1876 and 
is manufactured by a process, introduced 
about 1886, using dimethylaniline as the prin- 
cipal starting material. 

-renal function test methods 7:40d 


methylene chloride, also called picHLo- 
ROMETHANE, a colourless, volatile, practically 
nonflammable liquid belonging to the family 
of organic halogen compounds, extensively 
used as a solvent, especially in paint-stripping 
formulations. 

Methylene chloride is commercially pro- 
duced along with methyl chloride, chloro- 
form, and carbon tetrachloride (qq.v.) by the 
chlorination of methane. It boils at 40° C 
(104° F) at atmospheric pressure and freezes 

—95° C (—139° F); it is denser than water 
and very slightly soluble in it. It is an effective 
solvent for fats, oils, greases, and many 
polymeric substances; its use is favoured by 
low toxicity, low flammability, high stability, 
and ease of recovery for re-use. 


methylenes (chemistry): see carbenes. 


methyl group, one of the commonest struc- 
tural units of organic compounds, consisting 
of three hydrogen atoms bonded to a carbon 
atom which is linked to the remainder of the 
molecule. The substance methyl (CHa; see 
radicals, free), the methyl cation (CH4; see 
carbonium ions), and the methyl anion (CH; 33 
see carbanions) are transient intermediates in 
many chemical reactions. 

-alkaloid molecular structure 1:607d 

-alkyl halide boiling point, table 1 13:684 


methyl iodide, a pungent liquid that turns 
brown on exposure to light, used in methyla- 
tion. 
-reactive collision and space 

orientation 12:308b 


methylmorphine: see codeine. 


methyl orange, basic dye with the formula 
(CH3)2NCeH4N = NCeH4SO3Na. 
-acidity change as indicator in 

titrations 5:1104g 


methylphenidate, central nervous system 
stimulant that has been used to treat, among 
other things, barbiturate poisoning and hy- 
peractivity in children. 

-hyperactivity therapy 17:694¢g 

-psychiatric therapy 15:143c 


methylrosaniline chloride (dye): see gen- 
tian violet. 


methyl salicylate (oil): see wintergreen. 
methyl violet (dye): see gentian violet. 


methylxanthine, any of several chemical 
compounds containing xanthine, methylated 
(i.e:. with methyl groups consisting of carbon 
and three hydrogens) to various degrees. The 
most important methylxanthines are those 
compounds called the xanthine alkaloids, 
caffeine, theophylline, and theobromine, the 
active ingredients of coffee, tea, cocoa, and 
cola beverages and of various medicinal 
preparations used for their stimulatory effects 
upon the nervous system. Of the three me- 
thylxanthines in foodstuffs, caffeine has three 
methyl groups attached to the xanthine nu- 
cleus of the molecule, and theophylline and 
Rheomrchate each have two. 


The principal methylxanthine in coffee and 
cola beverages is caffeine; tea contains theo- 
phylline and caffeine, and cocoa contains 
caffeine and considerable amounts of theobro- 
mine. Caffeine is the most potent methyl- 
xanthine stimulant.-One cup of tea contains 
about the same amount of caffeine as a cup of 
coffee, about 100 to 150 milligrams; but tea 
has a greater stimulant effect because it also 
contains theophylline. Theobromine, the ma- 
jor methylxanthine in cocoa, has very little 
stimulant activity on the central nervous sys- 
tem, but an average cup of cocoa also con- 
tains 50 milligrams of caffeine. A 12-ounce 
glass of cola beverage contains about 50 milli- 
grams of caffeine. 

The popularity of beverages containing 
methylxanthines appears to be related to their 
stimulant properties. In addition to allowing 
sustained intellectual effort and association of 
ideas, caffeine enhances discrimination of sen- 
sory stimuli, quickens reaction time, and de- 
creases drowsiness and fatigue. 

Because of its stimulatory action upon the 
central nervous system, caffeine can be used 
to treat respiratory depression, such as that 
induced by drug overdose (e.g., from mor- 
phine or barbiturates). Theophylline also 
facilitates breathing by relaxing the bronchi- 
oles in the lungs, and it is used for the man- 
agement of severe asthma. Theophylline is 
also used to treat congestive heart failure be- 
cause it increases the heart rate and the total 
output of blood by the heart. 

Although the methylxanthines dilate most 
blood vessels, they constrict those of the 
brain; thus, methylxanthines, especially 
caffeine, are useful in treating headaches 
caused by expansion of blood vessels in the 
brain. Caffeine is a constituent of many head- 
ache remedies, which have a widespread 
medical use. 

-absorption and metabolism 17:693f 


Methysticodendron amesianum, species of 
the plant order Scrophulariales. 
-size and general features 16:413e 


metic (from Greek metoikos, originally “one 
who lives with others’’), name given in ancient 
Greece to resident aliens including freed 
slaves. Metics were found in most states ex- 
cept Sparta. In Athens, where they were most 
numerous, they occupied an intermediate po- 
sition between visiting foreigners and citizens, 
having both privileges and duties. They were a 
recognized part of the community and special- 
ly protected by law, although subject to re- 
strictions on marriage and property owner- 
ship. A significant source of manpower and 
skilled labour, by the 5th century they con- 
stituted a large part of the population of 
Athens. Cephalus, father of Lysias and a met- 
ic, was a character in Plato’s Republic; Pa- 
sion, a metic and former slave, became a great 
Athenian banker of the 4th century Bc. 


Métis, French and Scot settlers in the Red 
River area of what is now the province of 
Manitoba, who rebelled in 1869. They were 
called Métis because most of them had some 
Indian blood. In the course of half a century 
they had developed a distinctive way of life 
and thought of themselves as a nation with 
rights in the northwest. Fearing the oncoming 
wave of settlers from Ontario, they estab- 
lished a provisional government under the 
leadership of Louis Riel, an educated Métis. 
In 1870 their government negotiated a union 
with Canada that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the province of Manitoba. 
-settlement of Manitoba 11:452h 
-status and politico—cultural resistance 3:740f 


Metochites, George (b. c. 1240—d. c. 
1328), assistant to the Eastern Orthodox pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and one of the prin- 
cipal theologian-writers advocating union be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches. After a 
temporary success, he was imprisoned and ex- 
iled because of the prevalent Byzantine sup- 
port for religious autonomy. 

A humanities scholar in the service of the im- 


841 Metochites 


perial court, Metochites joined the East-West 
unionist movement promoted by Patriarch 
John XI Beccus and Emperor Michael VIII 
Palaeologus during the growing Turkish men- 
ace. As the Emperor’s emissary, he negotiated 
with Pope Gregory X at Rome and assisted 
Beccus to draw up the decree of union at the 
Council of Lyons, Fr., in 1274. During this 
time he was the most productive Byzantine 
writer of apologetical and polemical treatises 
promoting a united Christendom. The de- 
mands by popes Nicholas III and Martin IV 
for Greek submission to Rome, however, 
reactivated the schism and caused a crisis be- 
tween Latin sympathizers and opponents 
within Eastern Orthodoxy. At the death of 
Michael VIII in 1282 and the deposition of 
John XI by the anti-unionist party led by Em- 
peror Andronicus II Palaeologus (1282-1328), 
Metochites was jailed and then banished for 
life, possibly to the wilderness of Nicomedia. 
The exile was permanent despite the appoint- 
ment in 1316 of his son Theodore as imperial 
chancellor. 

First edited in the mid-19th century, Meto- 
chites’ major work is his Historia dogmatica 
(“History of Doctrine’’) on the origins of the 
Rome-Byzantium schism. The Historia dog- 
matica is particularly valuable because of its 
firsthand account of the breakdown of the 
union in 1274. 

In addition to his popularized commentaries 
on Beccus’ theologically technical tracts; Me- 
tochites also wrote a treatise in speculative 
theology favouring the Latin formulation of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, a volatile 
question central to the schism. Like Beccus, 
he criticized Greek Orthodox writers who 
proposed an exclusively Eastern theology and 
issued polemical works attacking the Human- 
ist scholar Maximus Planudes and other anti- 
Latinists. 

The Historia dogmatica and a selection from 
Metochites’ polemical writings are contained 
in the series Patrologia Graeca, vol. 141 
(1866). The accounts of his diplomatic mis- 
sions to the West were edited by C. Giannelli 
(1947). 


ee Theodore (b. c. 1260, Nicaea, 
now Iznik, Tur.—d. March 13, 1332, Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul), Byzantine prime 
minister and negotiator for Emperor An- 
dronicus II Palaeologus, one of the principal 
literary and philosophical scholars of the 14th 
century. 

The son of George Metochites, a prominent 
Eastern Orthodox cleric under Emperor Mi- 
chael VIIT Palaeologus and a leading advo- 
cate of union with the Latin Church, Theo- 
dore became a favourite of Emperor An- 
dronicus II and undertook various diplomatic 
missions to enlist help against the encroaching 
Ottoman Turks. In a vain attempt to reverse 
Byzantium’s military and political decline 
through an alliance with Serbia, Metochites, 
in 1298, led an embassy to the Serbian court 
at Skoplje and arranged the marriage of Em- 
peror Andronicus’ five-year-old daughter, 
Simonis, to Tsar Milutin. As a result Serbia, 
although militarily stronger than Byzantium, 
and acknowledged as ruler of formerly Byzan- 
tine Macedonia, admitted the universal sover- 
eignty of the Eastern emperor. In his Pres- 
beutikos (“Embassy Papers”), Metochites left 
a valuable historical account of these negotia- 
tions as well as a concrete description of By- 
zantine influence on Slavic royalty. 

Promoted to megas logothetes (‘grand logo- 
thete,” or ‘‘chancellor”), Metochites married 
Irene Palaeologus and, as a relative of the rul- 
ing dynasty, directed Byzantine political 
affairs from 1321 to 1328, when Andronicus 


fell from power. Because of his fidelity to An- 


dronicus II, he was deprived of his wealth and 
exiled by Andronicus III. In 1331 he retired to 
Chora Monastery (now Kahriye Djami), near 
Constantinople, to continue his scholarly pur- 
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suits. He directed the material and artistic res- 
toration of the monastery, the mosaic work of 
which, particularly the extant piece showing 
him offering the church of Chora to an en- 
throned Christ, represents the acme of 14th- 
century Byzantine mosaic art. 

Metochites’ voluminous writings range from 
scientific to theological matters. His best 
known work, Hypomnématismoi kai sémei- 
Oseis gnomikai (“Personal Comments and An- 
notations’’), commonly designated the “Philo- 
sophical and Historical Miscellany,” is an en- 
cyclopaedic collection of tracts and essays on 
classical thought, history, and literature, com- 
prising more than 70 Greek authors. Other 
treatises on physics, astronomy, physiology, 
and Aristotelian psychology survive only in 
Latin translations, His commentaries on the 
Dialogues of Plato were an important influ- 
ence on the 1 5th-century Platonic renaissance. 

Of Metochites’ rhetorical, hagiographical, 
and poetical works, the greater part remains 
unedited. His Nikaeus, a eulogy on his birth- 
place, Nicea, and the Presbeutikos were edited 
in Greek by K.N. Sathas (1894). Selections 
from Metochites’ poetry, in the edition of M. 
Treu (1895), comprise the chief source for his 
life. The “Miscellany,” edited by C.G. Miiller 
and T. Kiessling, appeared in 1821. 
-reconstruction of Kariye Cami church 12:472c 
-scholarly achievements 3:568g 


Metonic cycle, in chronology, a period of 19 
years in which there are 235 lunations, or syn- 
odic months, after which the Moon’s phases 
recur on the same days of the solar year or 
year of the seasons, It was discovered by Me- 
ton (fil. 432 Bc), an Athenian astronomer. 
Computation from modern data shows that 
235 lunations are 6,939 days, 16.5 hours; and 
19 solar years, 6,939 days, 14.5 hours. 
-calendar systems in antiquity 3:597g 


metonymy (Greek: “change of name, misno- 
mer’), figure of speech in which the name of 
an object or concept is replaced with a word 
closely related to or suggested by the original, 
as “crown” for “king” (“The power of the 
crown was mortally weakened’’) or an author 
for his works (‘I’m studying Shakespeare”). 
Closely related to synecdoche, the naming of 
a part for the whole or a whole for the part, 
metonymy is a common poetic device; it has 
the effect of creating concrete and vivid im- 
ages in place of generalities, as in the substitu- 
tion of a specific “grave” for the abstraction 
“death.” Metonymy is standard journalistic 
and headline practice as in the use of “city 
hall” for ““municipal government,” the ““White 
House” for the “president,” or “Kremlin” for 
Soviet government. 


Metopaulias depressus, Jamaican crab spe- 
cies (order Decapoda) that lives in fresh water 
among bromeliad plants. 

-bromeliad commensalism 5:546a 

-Bromeliales ecological relationships 3:325e 


metopic suture, abnormal separation of the 
frontal bones of the adult skull caused by 
inadequate closure of the frontal suture dur- 
ing childhood. 

-properties and changes after birth 10:253b 


Métraux, Alfred (b. Nov. 5, 1902, Lau- 
sanne, Switz,—d. April 12, 1963, Paris), an- 
thropologist whose achievements included pi- 
oneer contributions to South American ethno- 
history and the examination of African culture 
in Haiti. 

Métraux, who studied with several promi- 
nent European anthropologists, and corre- 
sponded for a number of years with at least 
one U.S. anthropologist, is held to have unit- 
ed productive traditions of historical an- 
thropology in his own approach. Director of 
the ethnological institute at the University of 
Tucuman, Arg. (1928-34), he wrote two clas- 
sic works (1928) on the ethnohistory of the ex- 
tinct Tupinamba Indians of Brazil, who 


played a major part in helping the arriving 
Portuguese to adapt to the New World. 

Following an expedition to Easter Island 
(1934-35), Métraux joined the Bishop Mu- 
seum, Honolulu, and engaged in a major field 
effort in Argentina and Bolivia. In two works, 
Ethnology of Easter Island (1940) and L’ ile de 
Paques (1935; Eng. trans., Easter Island, 
1957), he argued that the indigenous popula- 
tion is Polynesian, both culturally and physi- 
cally, and that the well-known monolithic 
sculptures are native creations rather than 
Asian or American Indian. 

As a member of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. (1941-45), Métraux con- 
tributed extensive, exemplary historical recon- 
structions to the bureau’s Handbook of South 
American Indians (7 vol., 1946-59). He also 
lectured at universities in the United States, 
Mexico, and elsewhere and published Myths 
of the Toba and Pilaga Indians of the Gran 
Chaco (1946), a comparative study that grew 
out of his field work in Argentina. 

From 1946 to 1962 Métraux held posts with 
the United Nations and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). For the latter he engaged in 
studies in the Amazon (1947-48) and Haiti 
(1949-50) and from 1950 to 1958 directed 
publication of a series of books, monographs, 
and pamphlets on the subjects of race and 
minority and racial relations, Le Vaudon haiti- 
en (1958; Voodoo in Haiti, 1959), one of his 
two books on the island’s culture, presented 
voodoo as a structured, complex religious sys- 
tem, examined its African origins, and showed 
its relation to Catholicism in Haiti. 
-anthropology’s theory of structuralism 1:971h 


metre, basic unit of length in the metric sys- 
tem, equal to 1.093613 yards, and, since 1960, 
defined as equal to 1,650,763.73 wavelengths 
of the orange-red line in the spectrum of the 
krypton-86 atom under specified conditions. 

When the French Republican government in- 
stituted the metric system in the 1790s, the 
metre was first defined as 0,000,000 of the 
quadrant of the Earth’s circumference running 
from the North Pole through Paris to the 
equator. Bars of platinum, and later of plati- 
num-iridium alloy, were made to embody the 
standard, and, when the original survey of the 
Earth’s quadrant was found to be in error, the 
metre was redefined (1889) as the distance be- 
tween ruled lines on one standard bar. By 
1960, advances in techniques of measuring 
light waves had made wavelength a more ac- 
curate and more readily reproducible stan- 
dard of length than any artifact. 

-definition by French National Assembly 6:3b 
-establishment and equivalents 19:730d; 

tables 731 
-physical constant measurement 
standards 5:79b 

-spectroscopic standardization method 17:458d 

surveying usage and standardization 17:829e 


metre, in poetry, the rhythmic pattern of a 
poetic line. Various principles, based on. the 
natural rhythms of language, have been de- 
vised to organize poetic lines into rhythmic 
units. These have produced distinct kinds of 
versification, among which the most common 
are quantitative, syllabic, accentual, and ac- 
centual-syllabic. 

1, Quantitative verse, the metre of classical 
Greek and Latin poetry, measures quantity, 
or length of time required to pronounce sylla- 
bles regardless of their stress. Various combi- 
nations of long and short syllables (the long 
syllables being roughly equivalent to twice the 
duration of the short syllables) constitute the 
basic rhythmic units. Quantitative verse has 
been adapted to modern languages but with 
limited success. 

2. Syllabic verse, most common in languages 
that are not strongly accented, such as the 
Romance languages and Japanese. It is based 
on a fixed number of syllables within a line, 
although the number of accents or stresses 


may be varied. Thus, the classic metre of 


French poetry is the alexandrine, a line of 12 
syllables with a medial caesura (a pause oc- 
curring after the 6th syllable). The Japanese 
haiku is a poem of 17 syllables, composed in 
lines of 5/7/5 syllables each, 

3. Accentual verse, occurring in "strongly 
stressed languages such as the Germanic. It 
counts only the number of stresses or accent- 
ed syllables within a line and allows a variable 
number of unaccented syllables. Old Norse 
and Old English poetry is based on lines hav- 
ing a fixed number of strongly stressed sylla- 
bles reinforced by alliteration. Accentual 
metres are evident in much popular English 
verse and in nursery rhymes; i.e.,““One, two, 
Buck | le my shoe.” In ‘the late 19th century, 
the English poet Gerard Manley Hopkins 
used it as the basis for his poetic innovation 
“sprung rhythm.” 

4. Accentual-syllabic verse, the usual form 
of English poetry. It combines Romance sylla- 
ble counting and Germanic stress counting to 
produce lines of fixed numbers of alternating 
stressed and unstressed syllables. Thus, the 
commonest English metre, iambic pentame- 
ter, is a line of ten syllables or five iambic feet. 
Each iambic foot is composed of an un- 
aHresee syllable, followed by a stressed sylla- 

ec 

Variations within any of these regular metres 
are not only permissible but inevitable and de- 
sirable. The words a| gain and for|lorn, for 
instance, may each constitute an iambic foot, 
but they are vastly different in quality. Even in 
the most formal metrical designs, the quality, 
pitch, and force of certain sounds, along with 
the interplay of other poetic devices such as 
assonance, consonance, alliteration, or rhyme 
may act to reinforce or obscure the basic met- 
rical pattern. 

The function of regular metre in poetry is 
complex. In its most primitive aspects, as in 
nursery rhymes or folk ballads, it creates the 
physical pleasure that any simple rhythmic 
acts such as rocking, swaying, trotting, or foot 
tapping provide. Used mimetically, it may be 
lulling, galloping, staccato, heavy and. slow, 
or quick and light to match the content and 
emotional tone of the poem. In more sophis- 
ticated poetry, regular metre is a subtle and 
flexible device, organically integrated into the 
total poem through its sensitive interaction 
with the natural rhythms of speech and the 
meaning of words. Although the late 19th 
century and early 20th century witnessed a 
widespread rebellion against the restrictions of 
metrically regular poetry, the challenge of 
condensing an imaginative impulse into a for- 
mal framework still appeals to poets. See also 
foot; scansion. 

-East Asian poetry history 10:1051c 

-epic formulae, scope, and economy 6:907d 
-Mesopotamian syllabic verse 11:1008h 
-prosodic elements and development 15:68h 
-Slavic stress pattern characteristics 16:870d 


metre, the organization of music into rhyth- 
mic groups, each containing an equal number 
of beats (temporal units). Each rhythmic 
group is called a measure (or bar) and is set 
off from those adjoining it by bar lines. A time 
or metre signature, found at the beginning of a 
piece of music, indicates the number of beats 
in a measure and the value of the basic beat. 
For example, 3} metre has three quarter-note 
beats per measure. The time signature implies 
that an accent (emphasis) regularly occurs on 
the first beat of, each measure. Simple metres 
are duple (e.g.,.3, 3), triple (e.g., 3, 3), or quad- 
ruple (e.g., 4, 4). Compound metres are also 
duple (e.g., 8, %), triple (e.g., 3), or quadruple 
(e.g., 18), but have time signatures that indi- 
cate the number of beats (shown by the upper 
figure in the time signature) to be a multiple of 
three. Thus, in 8, for example, both beats of 
the basic duple division are divisible into three 
sub-units, yielding a total of six. Some metres 
that occur less frequently are neither duple 
nor triple (e.g., 3, 7) but may be considered a 
oa ee of duple and bab gia ata 
3424 rote eis: 


The concept of regular rhythmic groups first 
appeared in music as early as c. 1200, when 
short rhythmic formulae called rhythmic 
modes came into use, implying repetition of 
simple triple patterns. During the period from 
1300 to 1600, both duple and triple metres 
were recognized i in music theory; but in prac- 
tice, rhythm was often complex and involved 
combinations of metres. From the 17th to the 
20th centuries regular metres as used today 
became the standard. Such 20th-century com- 
posers as Igor Stravinsky often used frequent 
changes of time signature and complicated 
combinations of metres. 

- Amerindian rhythmic irregularity 1:664a 
passim to 706a 

‘musical rhythm’s elements 12:744g 

-origins of Western music traditions 12:704f 
passim to 706a 

-polymetric syncopation in Korean shaman 
music 12:678f 

‘time organization in composition 12:7l6a 


metre—-kilogram—second (mxs) system, a 
set of physical units, used in most parts of the 
world. It is based upon the metre as a funda- 
mental -unit of length; the kilogram, of mass; 
and the second, of time. Other units in the sys- 
tem are derived from these; e.g., the newton 
as a unit of force. What is called the mksa sys- 
tem, incorporating electrical units, results 
from defining the ampere (unit of electric cur- 
rent) in terms of newtons. The mksa system is 
sometimes called the Giorgi system, in honour 
of the Italian physicist Giovanni Giorgi, who, 
in 1903, proposed linking the mks system to 
that of electrical units. See also metric sys- 
tem. Cf. centimetre-gram-second system. 
-energy measurement units 6:850b 
‘fundamental dimensions and units 11:743a 
-magnetic units and measurements 11:315a 


metric, in a vector space, is the concept of 
length. On a differentiable manifold, a Rie- 
mannian metric is an assignment of a metric in 
the tangent space at each point of the mani- 
fold. If this assignment is differentiable, then 
by integration the length of differentiable 
curves is defined. ~ 


metric space, in mathematics, a set together 
with a rule, called a distance function, for 
relating a number to every pair of objects 
from the set such that the correspondence has 
properties similar to those of distance in Eu- 
clidean space. That is, the distance function 
(dist) is always positive and satisfies the trian- 
gle inequality for any three points. 

Any metric space can be made into a topo- 
logical space by choosing the open subsets of 
the topology to be the analogues of circles in 
the Euclidean plane; that is, for each point p 
and each positive real number 7 the corre- 
sponding open set consists of all points x such 
that dist(p, x) is less than 7. One important 
characteristic of metric spaces is that they 
have the Hausdorff property, meaning, in this 
case, that sequences can have only one limit 
point. 

Metrization is a process for making a suit- 
able Hausdorff topological space into a metric 
space in such a way that the open sets result- 
ing from the use of the distance function, as in 
the preceding paragraph, are the same as the 
open sets of the original topology. The deter- 
mination of exactly which types of topological 
spaces are metrizable is one of the important 
problems in general topology. If any closed 
set and point outside the set can be contained 
in two nonoverlapping open sets, then -the 
space is called regular. In 1924, a Soviet 
mathematician, Pavel Urysohn, showed that 
one class of Hausdorff topological spaces that 
are metrizable are those that are regular and 
have a countable basis, a basis being a collec- 
tion of open sets that, by their unions and in- 
tersections, determine all other open sets in 
the topology. The more difficult problem of 
finding the most general conditions for which 
a topological space is metrizable was solved in 
1950 | i pendently, by the three mathemati- 


cians Jun-iti Nagata (U.S.), Y.M. ey eae 


apc Bing (U.S.). 


‘Euclidean geometry principles 7:1112a 
“necessary distance function properties 18:513d 
‘topological group theory 18:490c 


metric system, a set of physical units used 
internationally by scientists and in most na- 
tions for general purposes. Brought into being 
by the French National Assembly between 
1791 and 1795, metric units were made legally 
compulsory in France (1801), and a more 
stringent law was enacted in 1837 to overcome 
conservative opposition. The spread of the 
system to other countries was slow but con- 
tinuous, and, by the early 1970s, only a few, 
notably the United States, had not adopted 
the metric system for general use. 

One essential of the system is its decimal na- 
ture; i.e., conversions between larger and 
smaller units are made by the use of powers of 
ten, a simple shifting of the decimal point. 
Another is the attempt to match fundamental 
units with natural phenomena; e.g., the 
metre, the basic unit of length, was first 
defined in terms of the Earth’s circumference 
and is now defined in terms of the wavelength 
of light. See also International System of 
Units. Major ref. 19:730c 
-science during French Revolution 16:372f 


metric tensor, the tensor of valence 2 the 
components of which are g;; = e; - e;, in which 
X1,---, X, is a Cartesian ‘coordinate system 
and e;,- - -, e, are fixed vectors at the origin 
along the x1, - - -, x, axes, 


Metridia, genus of copepod of the class 
Crustacea. 
-bioluminescent marine organisms 2:1028g 


Metridium senile, species of plumose ane- 
mone of the class Anthozoa (phylum Cni- 
daria). 

-coloration pigments and protective uses 4:920f 


metro, subway or underground railway sys- 

tem serving a large city; for example, the Mét- 

ro, serving Paris, and Moscow Metro, the two 

largest subway systems in continental Europe. 

- Auber Station (Paris) underground 
construction 18:765f; illus. 

-Montreal system construction 12:413f 

-Paris system modernization 13:1006d 

-Toronto system expenditures 18:522d 


Metroc, U.S. atmospheric sounding rocket. 
-payload and altitude, table 5 15:941 


Metrocles (b. Maroneia, Thrace; fl. late 4th 
century Bc), Cynic philosopher and the first 
philosopher known to have made a collection 
of instructive anecdotes and sayings, a com- 
mon form of literary activity among later 
moralists. After studying under the Peripatetic 
philosopher Theophrastus, he became dis- 
satisfied with his teacher and became a pupil 
of Crates of Thebes. 


Metrodorus, the name of several ancient 
Greek philosophers. 

Metrodorus of Chios (fl. 4th century BC), a 
pupil of Democritus who attempted to recon- 
cile the atomism of his teacher with the Eleat- 
ic doctrine of unchanging reality. He also 
wrote histories and applied himself to explain- 
ing meteorological and astronomical phe- 
nomena. 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus (fl. 5th century 
BC), a pupil of Anaxagoras who produced an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer’s /liad and 
represented the Olympian pantheon as an im- 
age of the human body (each god having his 
seat in a separate part). 

Metrodorus the Younger of Lampsacus (b. c. 
330 sc—d. 278/277), the most important 
pupil of Epicurus; he dedicated his Eurylo- 
chus and Metrodorus to him. His large body 
of writings, of which a considerable number 
are extant, is mainly concerned with polemics 
against other schools. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc., largest and 
most profitable motion-picture studio, which, 
at its peak in the 1930s, produced more films 
per year than any other studio in the history 
of cinema. It was known as Hollywood’s 


843 metronome 


“Home of the Stars” and had under contract 
at various times such outstanding screen per- 
sonalities as Greta Garbo, the famous roman- 
tic leading lady; Clark Gable, one of the most 
popular actors of all time; Lionel Barrymore, 
the veteran dramatic actor of the stage and 
screen; and Lon Chaney, a character actor 
known for macabre roles. 

The corporation was formed when Marcus 
Loew, a film exhibitor and distributor, bought 
into Metro Pictures in 1920. Four years later 
the company merged with the Goldwyn pro- 
duction company. In 1925 Louis B. Mayer 
Pictures joined the group. Under the manage- 
ment of Mayer, who was executive head for 
25 years, and Irving Thalberg (1899-1936), a 
creative young producer who had the authori- 
ty to re-edit any MGm film, the studio pro- 
duced such box-office successes as Ben-Hur 
(1926-27), adapted from Lew Wallace’s nov- 
el, and Grand Hotel (1932), which won the 
Academy Award for the best production of 
the year. In the 1960s the studio branched 
into television production. 

‘history and image 12:529h 


Metroliner, electric-powered high-speed 
train in use in the 1970s in the northeastern 
United States. 

“operation and success 15:494a 


metrology, the science of measurement. 
From three fundamental quantities, length, 
mass, and time, all other mechanical quanti- 
ties—e.g., area, volume, acceleration, and 
power—can be derived. A comprehensive sys- 
tem of practical measurement should include 
at least three other bases, taking in the mea- 
surement of electromagnetic quantities, of 
temperature, and of intensity of radiation— 
e.g., light. See International System of Units. 

Measuring a quantity means ascertaining its 
ratio to some other fixed quantity of the same 
kind, known as the unit of that kind of quanti- 
ty. A unit is an abstract conception, defined ei- 
ther by reference to some arbitrary material 
standard or to natural phenomena. For exam- 
ple, the standard of length in the metric sys- 
tem was defined (1889-1960) by the separa- 
tion of two lines on a particular metal bar, but 
it is now defined as equal to a certain number 
of wavelengths of light produced by a particu- 
lar kind of atom under given conditions. 
Some error is present in any measurement. 
The error may be random or systematic. Ran- 
dom error is mostly caused by uncontrolled 
and erratic minor disturbances of the condi- 
tions under which the measurement is con- 
ducted. How far random errors affect the reli- 
ability of the final result can be assessed math- 
ematically, by statistical analysis. A statistical 
error that persists and cannot be considered as 
caused entirely by chance is called a systemat- 
ic error. Systematic errors may result from 
some unconscious bias on the part of the ob- 
server or from some consistent defect in his in- 
struments. The best way to eliminate unsus- 
pected systematic error is to make two or 
more measurements by entirely different 
methods, preferably in different laboratories 
and with different observers. 

-historic and current systems 19:728a 
“spectroscopic measurement of 

constants 17:458d 


metron (verse): see foot. 


metronome, instrument for marking musical 
tempo; erroneously ascribed to the German 
Johann Nepomuk Maelzel (1772-1838) but 
actually invented by a Dutch competitor, Die- 
trich Nikolaus Winkel (c. 1776-1826). It con- 
sists of a pendulum swung on a pivot and ac- 
tuated by a hand-wound clockwork whose es- 
capement (a motion-controlling device) makes 
a ticking sound as the wheel passes a pallet. 
Below the pivot there is a fixed weight; above 
it, a sliding weight. A scale of numbers indi- 
cates how many oscillations per minute occur 
when the sliding weight is moved to a given 
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point on the pendulum. Thus, the notation 
“M.M. (Maelzel’s metronome) | = 60” indi- 
cates that at 60 oscillations per minute the 
half note will receive one beat. The conven- 
tional metronome is housed in a pyramidal 
case. Pocket and electric metronomes are also 
made. 

Metronomes have occasionally been used as 
musical instruments; e.g., by the Hungarian 
Gyorgy Ligeti (Poéme symphonique, 1962, for 
100 metronomes). 

-musical rhythm’s relation to tempo 12:745a 
-use comparative to verbal expression 12:735c 


Metrophanes Kritopoulos (b. 1589, Be- 
roea, Macedonia, near modern Thessaloniki, 
Greece—d, May 30, 1639, Walachia, near 
modern Bucharest), Greek Orthodox pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, Egypt, and Byzantine 
theological scholar whose discussions with 
European Protestants concluded with his writ- 
ing an exposition of Eastern Orthodox doc- 
trine in an attempt at Christian unity. 

After becoming a monk at Mt. Athos, 
Greece, Kritopoulos in 1617 was sent on a 
tour of leading Anglican and Protestant uni- 
versity centres by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (modern Istanbul), Cyril Lucaris, who 
sought to integrate Orthodox and Cal- 
vinist teaching. After study and exchanges 
with Anglicans at Oxford (1617-23) and with 
continental reformers in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy until c. 1630, he returned to 
the East and was made an Egyptian bishop in 
1631; by 1636 he had been consecrated pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. He subscribed to the 
decisions of the 1638 Council of Constantino- 
ple that condemned Lucaris for his Protestant 
leanings. 

While at Helmstedt, Ger. (1624-25), Kri- 
topoulos wrote in Greek “Confession of wie 
Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church,” 
treatise on the traditional Orthodox ee 
The confession reverts to the doctrinal expres- 
sions of the early Greek Church Fathers as a 
basis for mutual understanding among the 
contending Christian communions. Thus, he 
emphasizes the biblical and devotional sim- 
plicity of primitive Christianity, with its em- 
phasis on the divine Trinity and the reconcilia- 
tion of fallen man with God through a mysti- 
cal, sacramental relationship to Christ’s 
divinity and sacrifice. Critical of aspects both 
in Protestant and Roman Catholic teaching, 
Kritopoulos maintained an ambiguous posi- 
tion in mediating the contrary theologies. 


Metropolis (1926), film by Fritz Lang. 
-plot and technique 12:524c; illus. 


metropolitan, in the Roman Catholic, East- 
ern Orthodox, and Anglican churches,. the 
head of an ecclesiastical province. Originally, 
a metropolitan was a bishop of the Christian 
Church who resided in the chief city, or me- 
tropolis, of a civil province of the Roman Em- 
pire and, for ecclesiastical purposes, adminis- 
tered a territorial area coextensive with a civil 
province. The first known use of the title in 
church conciliar documents was at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325, which definitely estab- 
lished the metropolitan in the organization of 
the church. 

Following the general pattern of civil govern- 

ment, the expanding church created ecclesias- 
tical provinces, each headed by a metropoli- 
tan, who was assisted by his suffragan bish- 
ops, each of whom headed a diocese within 
the province. This system has continued sub- 
stantially unchanged. The metropolitan con- 
vokes and presides at provincial synods, and 
he takes the chief part, assisted by his suffra- 
gans, in the consecration of bishops. 

In Slavic-speaking Orthodox churches the ti- 
tle metropolitan is used to designate heads of 
autocephalous churches and a few important 
episcopal sees; in Greek-speaking Orthodox 
churches it is given to all diocesan bishops, as 
distinct from their auxiliaries. In Western me- 


dieval Roman Catholicism, especially since 
the 9th century, the rights of the metropoli- 
tans gradually disappeared in the framework 
of papal centralization. The title archbishop, 
conferred by popes on metropolitans of par- 
ticular note, took on connotations of spiritual 
authority, and the title metropolitan came to 
be regarded as being particularly associated 
with temporal authority. The distinction still 
remains in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
in the Church of England the titles are synon- 
ymous, See also archbishop. 


metropolitan area, or METROPOLIS, terms 
that commonly refer to a major city together 
with its suburbs and nearby cities, towns, and 
environs over which the major city exercises a 
commanding economic and social influence. 
Literally construed, metropolis from the 
Greek means “‘mother city,” and by implica- 
tion there are progeny or dependents scattered 
about and attached to the maternal figure. 
Sometimes there may be two or more major 
cities as in the Tokyo-Yokohama Metropoli- 
tan Area (Japan) or an agglomeration of met- 
ropolitan boroughs as in Greater London 
(England). The U.S. Census employs a unit 
called a standard metropolitan statistical area 
(sMSA) which includes at least one city with a 
50,000 or more population or “twin cities” 
with a combined population of at least 
50,000; included also are all contiguous divi- 
sions (usually counties) that are functionally 
attached to the central city. 
-geography classification concern 7:1047g 
“sewage system needs and design 

problems 16:582b 
transportation problems and 

developments 18:658d 
-urban growth and city government 4:644c 
‘urbanization in the 20th century 18:1077g 
-U.S. structure and characteristics 18:922b 


Metropolitan Church Association, The, 
Wesleyan group organized in Chicago in 1894 
as the Metropolitan Holiness Church and 
chartered under the present title in 1899. 
-Holiness group schism and urban 

mission 8:994h 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, the largest 
and most comprehensive art museum in New 
York City and one of the foremost in the 
world, The museum was incorporated in 1870 


The Saint-Guilhem arcade and garden 
court in The Cloisters, a branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Cloisters Collection 


and opened two years later. The complex of 
buildings at its present location in Central 
Park opened in 1880, The main building fac- 
ing Fifth Avenue, designed by William Morris 
Hunt, was completed i in 1902. McKim, Mead 
and White designed later additions. The 
American Wing, added in 1924, includes the 
marble facade saved from the demolished 
United States Branch Bank of 1882-84 of 
Wall Street. 

The Metropolitan Museum mae important 
collections of Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 


Far and Near Eastern, Greek and Roman, 
European, Pre-Columbian, and American art 
including architecture, sculpture, painting, 
drawings, prints, glass, ceramics, textiles, 
metalwork, furniture, period rooms, arms and 
armour, and musical instruments. It has a 
Costume Institute and a Junior Museum. The 
Thomas J. Watson Library, built in 1964, has 
one of the most complete art and archaeology 
reference collections in the world. 

European art of the Middle Ages is found on 
display in both the Central Park building and 
The Cloisters, the Metropolitan’s museum of 
medieval art in Fort Tryon Park. The build- 
ing, which opened in 1938, is made up of parts 
of medieval monasteries and churches. 


Metropolitan Opera Association, New 
York City, leading U.S. opera company, dis- 
tinguished for the outstanding singers it has 
attracted since its opening performance on 
Oct. 22, 1883. After its first season under 
Henry E. Abbey ended in a $600,000 deficit, 
its management passed to the conductor Leo- 
pold Damrosch and later to his son, conduc- 
tor and composer Walter Damrosch. In 1892, 
under Abbey, Walter Schoeffel, and Maurice 
Grau, the emphasis moved from a heavily 
German repertory to French and Italian op- 
eras, Grau, as manager during the Metropoli- 
tan’s “Golden Age’”’ (1898-1903), drew many 
excellent artists from all over the world. 

Heinrich Conried, manager from 1903 to 
1908, arranged performances of Richard 
Wagner’ s Parsifal (first performance outside 
Bayreuth, Ger.) and Richard Strauss’s 
Salome, which so shocked its post-Victorian 
audience that it was immediately withdrawn. 
During Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s 25 years» as 
general manager, the Metropolitan produced 
its first U.S. opera (The Pipe of Desire [1910], 
by Frederick Converse) and inaugurated 
weekly radio broadcasts. 

Under Edward Johnson (general manager 
1934-50), U.S. composers and artists were en- 
couraged. His successor, Rudolf Bing, made 
innovations in staging and brought the first 
Negro singers to the Metropolitan. He also 
arranged the Metropolitan’s first televised 
performance and organized its touring compa- 
ny. In 1966 the Metropolitan moved to the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, New 
York City. In 1972, Bing Rig jaa and was 
succeeded by Goeran Gentele, former head of 
the Stockholm opera; Gentele was killed in an 
automobile accident later that year and was 
Sc acwed by Schuyler G. Chapin on May 8, 

Operas premiered at the Metropolitan in- 
clude The Emperor Jones (1933) by Louis 
Gruenberg; Gianni Schicchi (1918) and The 
Girl of the Golden West (1910), by Giacomo 
Puccini, and Peter Ibbetson (1931), by Deems 
Taylor. 

-Balanchine’s American Ballet 2:609d 


metrorrhagia, bleeding from the uterus oc- 
curring between menstrual periods. 
‘menstruation and anovular cycles 11:909f . 


Metrosideros excelsa, species of the. plant 
order Myrtales. 
-Myrtales pollination mechanisms 12:774e 


Metroum, the temple of the Great Mother of 
the Gods, small Doric temple of 4th century 
BC, Olympia, Greece. 

-Olympian religious architecture 13: 565g. 


Sp om to Mesoamerican cloud and rain 
go’ « 
-modern Mayan deities 11:721d 


Metsiihine (Finnish god): see Tapio. _ 


Metsu, Gabriel (b. 1629, Leiden, Neth.—d. 
October 1667, Amsterdam), Dutch painter of 
scenes of everyday life. The son of a painter of 
Leiden, he studied and worked there until 
about 1650, when he settled in ee ria 
He began with religious subjects, but sa 
art was unsuited to his temperam 
turned to the life of the marketplac 
the drawing room, which he painte 
equal facility. Among his better i 


are “The Music Lesson” and “‘The Artist and 
his Wife” (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City), and ‘“‘The Duet” (National Gal- 
lery, London). 


Metsys, Quentin (Flemish artist): see Mas- 
sys, Quentin. 


metta (Buddhism): see karuna. 


Metternich (Klemens, Fiirst von) 12:62 
(b, May 15, 1773, Coblenz, now in West Ger- 
many—d. June il, 1859, Vienna), political 
leader, a champion ‘of conservative principles, 
helped form the victorious alliance against 
Napoleon and made Austria a leading Euro- 
pean power. 

Abstract of text biography. Gaining access 
to high office through his marriage, Metter- 
nich served as Austrian minister to several na- 
tions, then was named minister of foreign 
affairs in 1809. He gradually developed a dis- 
like for all popular movements and became 
anxious to preserve the balance of power. 
Metternich was one of the leaders of the final 
Allied coalition against Napoleon, and at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, after Napo- 
leon’s defeat, he largely attained his goal of 
building a stable European order. He re- 
mained influential in Germany and Europe in 
the postwar years and was a leading figure in 
the Austrian government until 1848. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘armed neutrality strategy 8:104a 
-Austrian diplomatic policy 2:461g passim 
to 464d 
-Bohemia’s nascent nationalism 2:1193d 
‘conservative intent of policies 5:65b 
‘diplomatic and military ambitions 6:1104a 
‘Donizetti’s appointment to court 5:954d 
‘Francis Joseph I’s diplomacy 7:686a 
‘Friedrich von Gentz’s political career 7:1021h 
-Laibach Congress goals 9:1158h 
-Napoleonic negotiation policy 7:730b 
‘reaction against reform 8:105e 


Metteyya (Buddhism): see Maitreya. 


Metuchen, borough, Middlesex ,County, 
New Jersey, U.S. It is a compact community 
entirely encircled by Edison Township, with 
industries restricted to its outskirts. Early set- 
tlers in the area were New Englanders, Scots, 
and French Huguenots. The name Metuchen 
is variously attributed to the Lenni Lenape In- 
dian word Metachen, meaning “firewood,” or 
to a local Indian subchief, Metochshegan, 
who ruled the area (1630-70). In June 1777 
British troops marched along Woodbridge 
Avenue on their way to a bloody skirmish 
with an American Revolutionary force under 
William Alexander. Formerly a part of Rari- 
tan (now Edison) township, it was incorporat- 
ed as a borough in 1900. Pop. (1980) 13,762. 
40°33’ N, 74°22' W 

meturgeman (Aramaic: “‘interpreter’’), or 
TURGEMAN, Jewish liturgical translator of the 
Talmudic era (from about 500 Bc to 600 ap). 
-Targum institution development 2:886h 


Metz, capital of the Moselle département, 
northeastern France (in the former province 
of Lorraine), at the confluence of the Moselle 
and Seille rivers, northwest of Strasbourg and 
south of the Luxembourg frontier. It was 
partly rebuilt and its suburbs considerably ex- 
tended after World War II. 

Metz derives its name from the Medioma- 
trici, a Gallic tribe who made it their capital. 
It was fortified by the Romans. In the 3rd cen- 
tury it was evangelized, and it became a bish- 
opric in the 4th century. After being plun- 
dered by the Huns in the 5th century, the city 
passed under Frankish domination. In 843, at 
the partition of the Carolingian Empire, Metz 
became the capital of Lorraine. During the 
Middle Ages, the city was a free town within 
the Holy Roman Empire and grew prosper- 
ous. After the Reformation in the 16th cen- 
tury, when Metz became Protestant and was 
in ane of being subjected to persecution, 
Henry II of France (reigned 1547-59), though 


a Catholic, offered to defend it, successfully 


withstanding a siege by Charles V, the Holy 
Roman emperor, in 1552, The French con- 
tinued to occupy the town; and in 1648, at the 
Peace of Westphalia, it was ceded to France 
with Toul and Verdun. 

During the 1870-71 Franco-Prussian War, 
the French troops retreated into Metz after an 
indecisive battle. The Germans besieged the 
town, and 54 days later the French were 
forced to capitulate. Metz was returned to 
France after World War I. During World War 
II, it was occupied by the Germans and in 
1944 was liberated only after a long battle. 


Porte des Allemands (Gate of the Germans), Metz, Fr. 
P. Salou—Shostal 


Metz has pleasant promenades along the 
banks of the Moselle River, which divides into 
several arms as it flows through the city. The 
Gothic cathedral of Saint-Etienne was origi- 
nally formed when two 12th-century churches 
were joined into a single edifice. The transept 
and the nave, one of the highest of French 
Gothic churches, have huge pointed windows. 
The two towers were begun in the 13th cen- 
tury. The cathedral has remarkable 13th- and 
14th-century stained-glass windows, as well as 
contemporary ones by the painters Marc Cha- 
gall and Jacques Villon. The old city gate, the 
Porte des Allemands (Gate of the Germans), 
built in the 13th and 15th centuries, which was 
partly destroyed in fighting in 1944 during 
World War II, has imposing crenelated tow- 
ers. The museum has a collection of Gallo- 
Roman antiquities, which are exhibited in the 
vestiges of Roman baths discovered in 1935. 

Metz, a railway junction on the Nancy-Lux- 
embourg line, is also the centre of a complex 
road and motorway network and is located in 
a commanding position on the canalized Mo- 
selle. It is also near the Lorraine iron-mining 
basin and near the Moselle coal mines. The 
manufacture of automobile, electrical, and 
mechanical equipment and of food products 
(brewing, canned foods) and the processing of 
tobacco are among the main industries. Pop. 
(1971 est.) 110,000. 
49°08’ N, 6°10 E 
-Foch’s early war experience and French 

restoration 7:447a 
-Henry II’s diplomatic manoeuvres 6:1087c 
‘Louis XIV’s acquisition and retention 7:637b; 
map 635 
‘map, France 7:584 


metze, Austrian unit of measure equivalent 
to 61.5 litres. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Metzgeria (liverwort): see Jungermanniales. 


Meudon, a southwest residential suburb of 
Paris, France, stands on a hill on the south 
bank of the Seine River. Situated in the 
Hauts-de-Seine département, 2.5 mi (4 km) 
from the Paris city limits, Meudon is bordered 
to the south by woods and by the terrace of 
Meudon and has a fine panoramic view of 
Paris. The Observatoire de Meudon on the 
terrace is housed in the transformed early- 
18th-century royal Chateau- Neuf, severely 
damaged by fire in 1870. During the 19th or 
early 20th century, the sculptor Auguste Ro- 
din, the painters Edouard Manet and Pierre- 
Auguste Renoir, and the composer Richard 
Wagner all lived there. Rodin’s estate is a mu- 
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seum housing his tomb and many of his 
works, There is an aeronautical museum out- 
side the town. Latest census 30,735. 

48°48’ N, 2°14’ E 

Meudon Marl, division of lower Eocene 
rocks in the Paris Basin region of France (the 
Eocene Epoch began about 54,000,000 years 
ago and lasted about 16,000,000 years); it was 
named for exposures studied at Meudon, near 
Paris, and it contains a mammalian faunal as- 
semblage. Although many authorities consid- 
er the Meudon to be early Eocene in age, oth- 
ers consider the Meudon to be late Paleocene 
and thus older. 


Meulen, Adam Frans van der (b. 1632, 
Brussels—d. 1690, Paris), Baroque painter of 
the Flemish school who specialized in battle 
scenes. He was a pupil of the battle-scene 
painter Pieter Snayers and was called to Paris 
about 1666 by Jean Colbert, at the request of 
Charles Le Brun, to fill the post of battle 
painter to Louis XIV. His paintings during the 
campaigns of Flanders (1667) so delighted 
Louis that from that date van der Meulen was 
ordered to accompany him on all his expedi- 
tions. He also made many tapestry cartoons 
for the Gobelins factory depicting Louis’s 
military career. In 1673 he was received into 
the French Academy. 


Meun, Jean de (b. c. 1279), French poet. 
‘medieval allegorical literature 10:1104a 


Meurthe-et-Moselle, département in the 
northeast of France, created in 1871 from 
those parts of the départements of Meurthe 
and Moselle that remained in French posses- 
sion after the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). 
These départements originally had been con- 
stituted from a section of historic Lorraine 

(q.v.) and when the territories annexed by 
Germany in 1871 were restored to France af- 
ter World War I, they were formed into the 
neighbouring département of Moselle. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle, whose area of 2,021 sq 
mi (5,235 sq km) extends from Vosges deé- 
partement in the south to the Belgian and 
Luxembourg frontiers in the north, has at its 
centre the Moselle River Valley and Nancy 
(q.v.), the capital. The country is forested and 
hilly, rising to about 1,200 ft (370 m) in the 
southwest, where the hills are cut by the 
Meuse Valley, and to over 2,000 ft in the 
southeast in the Vosges (q.v.) mountains. The 
Meurthe and Moselle rivers approach each 
other south of Nancy. The Moselle loops 
around the ancient cathedral city of Toul 
(q.v.) and receives the Meurthe north of 
Nancy. It flows past metallurgical works and 
through Pont-a-Mousson before leaving the 
département. The wooded, hilly northern strip 
contains the greater part of the Briey iron-ore 
basin and embraces the heavily industrialized 
valleys of the Longwy iron-ore field, with its 
concentrations of blast furnaces and found- 
ries. The area accounts for a sizable propor- 
tion of France’s total iron and steel output. 
The Canal de la Marne au Rhin crosses the 
département west-east through Nancy and the 
middle of the Dombasle-sur-Meurthe rock- 
salt deposits, which are exploited for heavy 
chemical industries, 

The climate is predominantly continental, 
with severe winters (averaging 20 to 30 days of 
snow) and hot summers. Forestry is impor- 
tant, and cereals, beets, and potatoes are 
grown, but there is a trend toward cattle 
raising to provide local markets with meat 
and dairy produce. Traditional local indus- 
tries include brewing at Nancy, glassworks at 
Baccarat, and iron pipes at Pont-a-Mousson. 
The département is divided into the arron- 
dissements of Nancy, Briey, Toul, and Luné- 
ville, which has a fine 18th-century palace in- 
spired by Versailles. Nancy is the administra- 
tive centre for education. Pop. (1972 est.) 
728,800. 

‘area and population table 7:594 
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Meuse, département, northeastern France, 
created from parts of historic Lorraine (q.v.) 
province and a fragment of Champagne. 
Bounded in the northeast for 8 mi by the Bel- 
gian frontier, it occupies an oblong area of 
2,402 sq mi (6,220 sq km), which the Meuse 
River (qg.v.) traverses from south-southeast to 
north-northwest for more than 100 mi. The 
Meuse flows in a deeply entrenched valley 
past Commercy and through the ancient for- 
tress city of Verdun (q.v.), the largest centre, 
in the middle of the département. The Ornain 
River, a tributary of the Marne, crosses the 
southwest, passing through Bar-le-Duc (q.v.), 
the administrative capital. The Canal de la 
Marne au Rhin passes through the Ornain 
Valley. The Aisne River gathers its headwa- 
ters north of Bar-le-Duc in the rugged, forest- 
ed highlands of Argonne (750-900 ft [225 to 
275 m]) that extend along the western border. 
The Aire, a tributary of the Aisne, flows be- 
low the eastern escarpment of the Argonne 
range and is separated from the Meuse by a 
stretch of hilly, forested country. The Meuse 
Heights, which rise to more than 1,300 ft and 
were the scene of heavy fighting during World 
War I, follow the east bank of the Meuse. The 
eastern escarpment of the ridge faces the un- 
dulating plain of Woévre, which extends to 
neighbouring Meurthe-et-Moselle départe- 
ment, 

The climate is severe with long, cold winters. 
Forests cover the heights. The economy is 
largely agricultural, featuring cattle raising, 
cereals, and forage. Many of the vines that 
once grew on sheltered slopes have been re- 
placed by plum and apricot trees. Industry 
—metalworking and food processing—is 
confined largely to Bar-le-Duc, Commercy, 
and Verdun, the administrative centres of the 
three arrondissements and the only towns with 
more than 8,000 inhabitants. Meuse is in the 
educational division of Nancy. Pop. (1972 
est.) 205,400. 

-area and population table 7:594 
-bronze production history 11:1098a 


Meuse River, ancient MosA, Flemish MAES, 
Dutch MAAS, rising at Pouilly on the Plateau 
de Langres in France, and flowing generally 
northward for 590 mi (950 km) through Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands to the North Sea. 
In the French part, the river has cut a steep- 
sided, sometimes deep valley between Saint- 
Mihiel and Verdun, and beyond Charleville- 
Méziéres, it meanders through the Ardennes 
(region) in a narrow valley. Entering Belgium 
at Givet, it continues northward to Namur, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Sam- 
bre River and then turns eastward to Liége. 
The Meuse there forms a natural routeway 
and is the centre of industrial development. At 
Liége it is deep and. narrow and lies about 450 
ft (137 m) below the plateau tops. The river 
turns north and from Maastricht (The Nether- 
lands) to Maaseik (Belgium) forms the fron- 
tier between The Netherlands and Belgium. 
From Venlo (The Netherlands) it curves 
gradually west, reaches sea level and divides, 
one branch flowing into the Hollandsch Diep 
(outlet leading to the North Sea), another 
joining the Waal River, a channel of the Rhine 
River. Near Gorinchem the Waal divides, the 
southern branch entering the Hollandsch 
Diep, the northern (Oude Maas) joining the 
Lek (northern branch of the Rhine). 

From Troussey (France) to Givet, the Meuse 
is navigable to 300-ton barges, and from Liége 
the Albert Kanaal provides a route to Ant- 
werp (Belgium). The next 4 mi to Maastricht 
carry Rhine barges, while beyond this point 
the JulianaKanaal, open to 3,000-ton vessels, 
uses the Meuse to Mook (The Netherlands) 
before linking to the Waal River at Nijmegen. 
51°49’ N, 5°01’ E 
-Ardennes geographical features 2:817b 
-map, France 7:584 
-map, The Netherlands 12:1060 


-Netherlands plan for land reclamation 8:643b 
-Rhine division and flow 15:807c; illus. 806 


Meusnier, Jean-Baptiste-Marie (1754- 
93), French engineer. 
-airship propulsion postulization 7:383g 


mevalonic acid, or 3,5-dihydroxy-3-methyl- 
pentanoic acid, a naturally-occurring organic 
compound belonging to the family of car- 
boxylic acids. Mevalonic acid pyrophosphate, 
one of the fundamental building blocks in bio- 
logical chemistry, is the source of the so- 
called isoprene units that are joined to form 
the molecular structures of the isoprenoids, 
the steroids, and many of the alkaloids. 
-geraniol and loganin precursor 1:607c 
-isoprenoid synthesis intermediates 9:1047a 


Mevlana Rumi: see Jalal ad-Din ar-Romi. 
Mevleviyah (Islam): see Mawlawiyah. 


Mevlud, 15th-century poem by Siileyman 
Celebi. 
-popular religious appeal 9:964h 


Mewari (India): see Udaipur. 


Mewar painting, one of the most important 
schools of Indian miniature painting of the 
17th and 18th centuries, in the Rajasthani 
style, developed in the Hindu principality of 
Mewar (Rajasthan state). The school is char- 
acterized by simple bright colour and direct 
emotional appeal. The comparatively large 
number of paintings to which dates and places 


Krsna lifting Mt. Govardhana, Mewar miniature painting, 
early 18th century; in a private collection 
P. Chandra 


of origin can be ascribed make possible a 
more comprehensive picture of the develop- 
ment of painting in Mewar than in any other 
Rajasthani school. The earliest dated exam- 
ples come from a ragamala (musical modes) 
series painted in 1605 at Chawand, an early 
capital of the state. This expressive and vigor- 
ous style continued with some variations 
through 1680, after which time Mughal influ- 
ence became more apparent. One of the out- 
standing painters of the early phase was the 
artist Sahibdin. The Mewar school continued 
through the 18th century and into the 19th, 
the production being fairly prolific. An in- 
creasing number of paintings were concerned 
with portraiture and the life of the ruler, 
though religious themes continued to be 
popular. 

-origin, development, and subjects 17:201h 
«style characteristics; illus., 17:South Asian 

Peoples, Arts of, Plate VI 


Mewati dialect: see Rajasthani language. 


mews, row of stables and coach houses with 
living quarters above, built in a paved yard 
behind large London houses of the 17th and 


18th centuries. Today most mews stables have 
been converted into houses. The word may 
also refer to a lane or alley in which stables 
are situated. The term mews originally re- 
ferred to the royal stables in London, so 
called because they were built where the 
King’s hawks were once mewed, or confined. 


Méxica (Mesoamerican tribe): see Aztec. 


Mexicali, capital, Baja California state, 
northwestern Mexico. In the Mexicali Valley, 
an extension of the Imperial Valley of the 
U.S., in the extreme northeastern portion of 
Baja California, it lies across the Mexico-U.S. 
border from Calexico, Calif. Its name, formed 
from the first two syllables of Mexico and 
California, was chosen as a gesture of interna- 
tional friendship. Improved irrigation of the 
valley, land distribution (1937), and a duty- 
free zone franchise (1937-67) brought capital, 
immigration, and better transport facilities, 
Its economy, no longer entirely dependent 
upon tourism, is based chiefly on the process- 
ing and distribution of long staple cotton and 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, and cereals. The 
Autonomous University of Baja California 
was established in the city in 1957. It is easily 
accessible by highway, railroad, and air from 
the southwestern United States and from 
many points in Mexico. Mexicali has ex- 
perienced phenomenal growth in the 20th cen- 
tury. Pop. (1910) 462; (1950) 64,609; (1970) 
263,498. 

32°40’ N, 115°29° W 

-map, Mexico 12:68 

Mexican Basin: see Mexico Basin. 


Mexican hairless, breed of toy dog proba- 
bly descended from hairless Chinese dogs that 
were taken to Mexico in the late 16th century. 
A rather long-legged dog, the Mexican hair- 
less generally weighs 4.5 kilograms (10 
pounds) or less. It is hairless except for a 
topknot and some fuzz on its long tail; its soft 
skin is pink, slate, or gray in colour. The 
Ureed, known as the Chinese dog in Mexico, is 
not formally recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. 


Mexican hallucinogenic mushroom: see 
psilocin psilocybin. 


Mexican hat dance: see jarabe. 


Mexican jumping bean: see jumping bean, 
Mexican. 


Mexican jumping bean moth: see ole- 
threutid moth. 


Mexican poppy: see prickly poppy. 


Mexican process (silver production): see 
patio process. 


Mexican Revolution, a great national 
upheaval in Mexico in the decades following 
1910, marked in its early stages by civil war, 
and later by extensive social and economic re- 
forms and a new cultural nationalism that 
gave a prominent place to the Indian people 
of Mexico. 
-Cardenas’ reform implementation 3:874d 
-Indian cultural changes 13:248e 
-intellectual reaction in Latin 

America 10:1240g 
-land reform and effects 12:70d 
‘land tenure demands 16:30c 
-Mexico City strategic importance 12:90h 
military and diplomatic problems 12:85d 
-pro-Indian policy 12:167a 
-U.S. intervention and settlement 18:985g 
- Western power supremacy challenge 9:75le 
-Wilson’s diplomatic harassment 19:837d 
-Zapata manipulation and goals 19:1138c 


Mexican swamp cypress: see bald cypress. 
Mexican tulip poppy: see golden cup. 


Mexican War, war between the U.S. and 
Mexico (April 1846-September 1847) stem- 
ming from Mexican refusal to accept the U.S. 
annexation of Texas in 1845 and from the ex- 
pansionist tendencies of the U.S. (see Manifest 
Destiny). It resulted in U.S. acquisition of 


« 


Mexican territory extending from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific Ocean. U.S.-Mexican 
relations worsened after U.S. annexation of 
Texas. The failure of John Slidell’s mission in 
October 1845 to negotiate the purchase of 
California and New Mexico and to settle U.S. 
claims against Mexico prompted Pres. James 
K. Polk to order U.S. troops, under Gen. 
Zachary Taylor, into the disputed area be- 
tween the Nueces River and the Rio Grande 
(January 1846). 

After further diplomatic disputes, the Mexi- 
cans entered the occupied territory (April 25, 
1846). General Taylor reported a Mexican at- 
tack, and Congress, at Polk’s request, de- 
clared war on May 12, 1846. Losing the first 
major battle of the war at Palo Alto, Tex., on 
May 8, 1846, the Mexicans continued to meet 
defeat in California, New Mexico, and Mex- 
ico. The fall of Mexico City on Sept. 14, 1847, 
ended military operations. 

Hostilities were formally terminated by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (Feb. 2, 1848), 
by which Mexico ceded to the United States 
nearly all the territory now included in the 
states of New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Arizo- 
na, and California for $15,000,000 and the as- 
sumption by the U.S, of the claims of its citi- 
zens against Mexico. The war not only ex- 
panded U.S. territory to the Pacific but also 
revived the slavery issue by raising the ques- 
tion of slave or free status for the newly ac- 
quired territories (see Wilmot Proviso; Com- 
promise of 1850), 

-California participation and outcome 3:614h 
-Davis’ military contribution 5:522d 
-Grant’s service and advancement 8:278h 
instigation and popularity 18:967b 
-Lincoln’s anti-war politics 10:987c 
-Los Angeles’ capture by U.S. 11:108a 
‘military strategy and outcome 12:81b 
-Nevada acquisition by U.S. 12:1076h 
-New Mexico conquest by U.S. 13:3c 
-Polk territorial acquisition role 14:733g 
‘rocket use by United States 15:926a 
-Stonewall Jackson’s military qualities 10:5a 
-Webster’s opposition and postwar 

plans 19:720b 


Mexico 12:65, formerly also spelled mésIco, 
northernmost republic of Latin America, bor- 
dered by the United States (north), the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea (east), the 
Pacific Ocean (west), and Guatemala and Be- 
lize (British Honduras, south). 

The text article covers Mexico’s landscape, 
people and population, national economy, 
transportation, administration and social con- 
ditions, cultural life and institutions, and pros- 
pects for the future. (For statistical details, see 
pp. 848-849 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

-agricultural advances and applications 1:363d 

‘cotton and henequen production 7:276d 

‘land reform following revolution 10:639e 

‘sorghum and wheat production 1:339f 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 

art, archaeology, and architecture 

-folk religious and satiric art 7:475b; 

illus. 479 
-Orozco’s career and mural paintings 13:741d 
commerce, industry, and mining 

-automotive industry’s supranational 

operation and production 2:534c; table 

-coal production and reserves, table 5 4:781 

-copper production, table 2 5:151 

-gold production table 8:239 

-mercury production 11:922c; table 923 

-petroleum production and consumption 

tables 1 and 2 14:187 
-petroleum production and demand statistics 
tables 1 and 2 14:176 

-silver production, table 1 16:778 

‘tungsten ore production table 18:737 

culture and education 

-education system structure and 
curriculum 6:420g 
-folklore and Shred Aztee 
syncretism 7:465c 
-magazine publishing 15:253c 
-Meso-American languages table 11:958; 
' map 957 


-modern museum educational 
emphasis 12:66l1c 
-mosaics as architectural decoration 12:473c; 
illus. 463 
‘music sources and instruments 1:664d passim 
to 666a 
‘national culinary specialties 7:947a 
‘novel development and 
characteristics 13:296c 
‘slang origins and characteristics 16:852g 
*society’s impact on juvenile literature 4:231b 
economics, finance, and currency 
‘foreign aid from OECD countries, 
table 1 7:522 
gross national debt percentage, 
table 4 15:193 
-income per capita, table 3 19:675d 
-public enterprise expansion and 
reduction 15:199c 
*spice import, export, and value, 
table 3 17:506 
government 
‘bankruptcy laws 2:696b 
-local government form 4:65ih 
natural resources 
-natural gas production and reserves, 
table 3 12:861 
-petroleum reserves of the world table 14:175 
-Pentecostal church membership 14:34b 
physical geography 
-climatic effects of topography 2:1042a 
-Cordilleran mountain building 13:185b; 
illus. 82 
‘plateau and basin topography 14:527d 
-Rio Grande course changes and water 
use 15:859e 
‘Rocky Mountain range, illus. 2 15:966 
population and demography 
‘Christian denominational demography 
map 4:459 
‘Indian cultural aspects 12:164c 
‘Indian peoples and cultures 13:245b 
‘Indian population percentages 14:848b 
‘indigenous Indian cultures 11:954f 
‘population statistics in North America 
13:202b; map 201 
-racial differentiation and statistics 13:195b 
social issues 
‘land reform with positive social effect 10:639f 
peasant conditions under hacienda 
system 8:1166a 
-postwar economic and social 
development 12:87h 
sports and recreation 
-rodeo history, events, and judging 15:98la 
-soccer history and World Cup 2:210c 
transportation and communications 
- broadcasting organization and 
services 3:319d 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15:237 
-railway systems data table 15:482 


México, formerly also spelled mésco, state, 
on the Central Plateau, Mexico, almost com- 
pletely surrounding the Federal District. The 
general elevation of its area of 8,286 sq mi 
(21,461 sq km)—more than 10,000 ft (3,000 
m) above sea level—ensures a cool, healthful 
climate, which, with fertile soils and plentiful 
rainfall, resulted in a dense aboriginal popula- 
tion. The state contains many pre-conquest 
ruins, among them Tenayuca, at Tlalnepan- 
tla, ‘and the great centre of San Juan 
Teotihuacan, covering 8 sq mi (21 sq km), 
about 30 mi (50 km) northeast of Mexico 
City. The state capital is Toluca (q.v.). 

Much of the northern part of the state lies in 
the Valley of Mexico, or Anahuac (q.v.), a cir- 
cular lacustrine plain and intermontane basin 
from which most of the lakes have disap- 
peared, leaving only swamps, sodden mead- 
ows, and lagoons. Chief of these bodies are 
Zumpango, San Cristdbal, Xaltocan, Xo- 
chimilco, and Texcoco, the latter three lying 
partly in the Federal District. The stream flow 
into and out of this depression was altered 
greatly by the opening in 1900 of the Tequix- 
quiac tunnel, conducting water eventually to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and by the system of tun- 
nels and tubes completed i in 1951, providing 
the state and the Federal District with pure 
water and hydroelectric power. 

Agriculture (cereals, especially corn [maize], 
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maguey [agave, source of pulque], sugar- 
cane, coffee, and fruits), mining, and manufac- 
turing (including assembly plants, aluminum 
foundries, and ironworks and steelworks) are 
the principal mainstays of the economy. Rail 
and highway transportation in the state is ex- 
cellent. Its population density of 882 per sq mi 
(341 per sq km) is the highest of any Mexican 
state. Pop. (1978 est.) 7,311,884. 

-area and population table 12:71 


Mexico, city, seat of Audrain County, cen- 
tral Missouri, U.S., on the South Fork of the 
Salt River. Founded (1836) by the Rev. Rob- 
ert C. Mansfield and James H. Smith, it was 
named for a tavern sign reading “Mexico that- 
a-way.” Its commercial development was 
stimulated by the arrival (1858) of the rail- 
road. Ulysses S. Grant was appointed a briga- 
dier general there in 1861. Since the establish- 
ment of the Western Stove Lining Works 
(1887), the fireclay industry has been the eco- 
nomic mainstay. Agriculture and the manu- 
facture of shoes, as well as the breeding of 
saddle horses, are also important economical- 
ly. The Missouri Military Academy was es- 
ieee there in 1889. Inc. 1855. Pop. (1980) 
276. 

39°10’ N, 91°53’ W 

-map, United States 18:909 
Mexico, Federal District of, Spanish méx- 
ICO DISTRITO FEDERAL, central Mexico, seat of 
the national government in a territory com- 
posed of Mexico City and its suburbs, under 
the direct supervision of the president of the 
nation. The district averages well over 8,000 ft 
(2,400 m) in altitude and occupies the south- 
eastern corner of the Valley of Mexico. It is 
framed by mountain ranges, some peaks of 
which (including Ixtacihuatl and Popocaté- 
petl) are volcanic; lava beds cover much of 
the southern part of the district. Lakes Tex- 
coco and Xochimilco, in the southeastern por- 
tion of the district, are vestiges of an extensive 
series of ancient lakes. The district’s area of 
579 sq mi (1,499 sq km) includes the central 
department (metropolitan Mexico City) and 
12 subordinate jurisdictions (delegations), all 
under a presidentially appointed governor 
with cabinet rank. The governor’s powers are 
circumscribed by a congressional organic stat- 
ute that provides for appointment of local 
Officials and others concerned with justice, 
public works, and fiscal matters. Most of 
these jurisdictions are highly centralized, so 
duties of the functionaries in the delegations 
and their lesser satellites are insignificant. 

Each delegation has a complicated local his- 
tory from aboriginal days as well as a special 
role as urban, semirural, or agricultural sub- 
urb within the metropolitan district. The dele- 
gations include Villa de Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Atzcapotzalco, Ixtacalco, Ixtapalapa, Coyoa- 
can, Tlalpan, Xochimilco, Tlahuac, Milpa 
Alta, Magdalena Contreras, Villa Obregon 
(San Angel), and Cuajimalpa. The major part 
of the population lives in metropolitan Mex- 
ico City; both it and the delegations have 
grown during the 20th century, until they now 
contain almost 15 percent of the population of 
the nation. 

Directly north of Mexico City is the delega- 
tion of Villa de Guadalupe Hidalgo, relatively 
barren but well known as a religious shrine. 
Delegations in the extreme south—Milpa 
Alta, Tlalpan, Contreras—tend also to be 
more lightly populated and rural than the 
agriculturally and industrially richer jurisdic- 
tions of Cuajimalpa, Ixtapalapa, Xochimilco, 
and the other suburbs on the outer ring. Atz- 
capotzalco, Coyoacan, and Villa Obregon are 
highly urbanized. Crisscrossed by networks of 
bus, streetcar, and railway lines terminating in 
the city, and containing about a third of the 
republic’s automobiles, the district is knit 
together by communications, though these 
are proving increasingly inadequate to care for 


Mexico, Gulf of 848 


its swelling numbers. Mexico City’s subway 
system, completed in 1970, is alleviating this 
congestion. Clusters of ruins and other ar- 
chaeological remains of all sorts are still visi- 
ble, along with colonial Spanish, 19th-century 
Mexican, and modern buildings. Pop. (1978 
est.) 8,988,230. 

‘area and population table 12:71 


Mexico, Gulf of 12:77, body of water on 
the southeastern periphery of North America. 
With an area of more than 500,000 sq mi 
(1,300,000 sq km), it is connected to the At- 
lantic Ocean by the Straits of Florida and to 
the Caribbean Sea by the Yucatan Channel, 
which run to the north and south, respective- 
ly, of Cuba. It is bounded on the northwest, 
north, and northeast by the United States and 
on the west, south, and southeast by Mexico. 
The text article covers the Gulf’s physiogra- 
phy and geological history, hydrology, cli- 
mate, fish and wildlife, resources and their ex- 
ploitation, and future prospects. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Caribbean Sea climates and currents 3:907a 
-gulf development and physiography 8:484d; 
table 482 
-hurricane conditions and occurrence 9:62b 
‘local air mass influence 18:916b 
maps 
‘Mexico 12:69 
‘North America 13:177 
-United States 18:909 
‘monsoon tendencies and rain peaks 12:394a 
‘petroleum exploration under water 14:174a 
-salt structure locations and classes 16:197f; 
map 198 
-sedimentation rate and rock thickness 16:473d 
‘sulfur occurrence and mining techniques 
17:792d; illus. 
-Tertiary sedimentary deposits 18:152h 
‘tornado forms and frequencies 18:517a 


Mexico, history of 12:79. After indepen- 
dence from Spain in 1821, Mexico endured 
revolution, foreign invasion, and autocracy 
before stable government emerged in the 
1920s. 

The text article covers the history of Mexico 
from the last century of colonialism to the 
present. The revolution against Spain began in 
1810 under the urging of Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla; independence was attained in 1821 
under Agustin de Iturbide, who presided as 
emperor (1822-23), In 1824 a constitution was 
adopted making Mexico a republic. For the 
next 30 years the dominant figure in national 
politics was Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, an autocrat who revoked the 1824 con- 
stitution, presided over decades of unrest, in- 
curred the loss of Texas in 1836, and led his 
forces to defeat by the U.S. in the war of 1846 
-48. He became dictator in 1853, but two 
years later he was in exile. Mexico then turned 
to reform under Benito Juarez, but France 
placed the Habsburg Maximilian on a re- 
stored Mexican throne, 1864-67. Juarez re- 
turned as president in 1867. His death in 1872 
made possible the rise of Porfirio Diaz, who 
ruled the country from 1876 until 1910. Revo- 
lution against Diaz broke out in 1910 and 
kept Mexico in turmoil for 10 years with such 
men as Francisco Madero, Venustiano Car- 
ranza, Victoriano Huerta, Emiliano Zapata, 
and Pancho Villa leading various factions. 
The constitution of 1917 paved the way for 
civil peace, and order was restored in 1920 un- 
der Alvaro Obregon. Nationalization of the 
petroleum industry in 1938, under Pres. Laza- 
ro Cardenas, inaugurated economic indepen- 
dence. From 1945 to 1970 the population 
doubled, industrialism increased, cities grew 
in size, and the pace of social reform con- 
tinued, Starting with the election of Miguel 
Aleman in 1946, Mexico had an unbroken line 
of civilian presidents. See also Meso-Ameri- 
can civilization, history of; Latin America and 
the Caribbean, colonial, 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-California mission secularization 3:614h 
-Cardenas’ political career 3:874d 
-Central American annexation and ensuing 
problems 3:1109c 
‘central education control, secondary reform, 
and university development 6:40le 
-European intervention in 19th 
century 6:1109c 
-Indian position since independence 12:166h 
-Juarez’ reforms 10:281g 
‘land reform of 1915 to aid peones 10:639e 
‘Mexico City development 12:89f 
‘Napoleon III’s attempted conquest 12:841b 
‘peasant conditions under hacienda 
system 8:1166a 
‘political party formation in the 1900s 12:75c 
‘secular opposition to Catholicism 15:1017h 
‘silver patio process 16:776g 
-Texas revolution 18:164h 
‘U.S. and Mexican Revolution 18:985f 
-Wilson’s diplomatic harassment 19:837d 
-Zapata revolutionary goals 19:1138c 
-Zimmermann territorial proposal 19:957b 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

foreign relations; see Buena Vista, Battle of; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of; Mexican War; 
Pastry War; Puebla, Battle and Siege of; San 
Jacinto, Battle of; Vera Cruz incident 

political development: Celaya, Battle of; Chilpan- 
cingo, Congress of; cientificos; Escoceses and 
Yorkinos; Indigenismo; Mexican Revolution; 
moderados; Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional; plan; puros; Reforma, La; Sinarquismo 


MEXICO 


Official name: Estados Unidos Mexicanos 
(United Mexican States). 

Location: North America. 

Form of government: federal republic. 
Official language: Spanish. 

Official religion: none. 

Area: 780,721 sq mi, 2,022,058 sq km. 
Population: (1970 census) 48,225,238; (1978 
estimate) 66,943,976. 

Capital: Mexico City. 

Monetary unit: 1 peso = 100 centavos. 
Demography 


For the national flag 
of Mexico, see 
Volume X, page 1056. 
For comparative 
statistics, see 


other: agiotistas; Chapultepec; Confederacion 
Regional Obrera Mexicana; peninsulares; 
rurales 


Mexico, National Autonomous Universi- 
ty of, Spanish UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AU- 
TONOMA DE MEXICO, coeducational institution 
of higher education in Mexico City, founded 
in 1551. The original building, dating from 
1584, was demolished in 1910. From 1553 to 
1867, when it was closed by order of the 
Juarez government, the university, known as 
the Royal and Pontifical University of Mex- 
ico, was controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. After 1867 a series of independent 
professional schools—law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and architecture—were established 
by the government. In 1910 these separate 
schools were coordinated into the National 
University of Mexico; the university became 
autonomous in 1929, 
‘artistic stimulation and presentation 12:76g 
‘liberal suppression 6:402h 
‘location and building decoration 12:92d 
-mosaics as architectural decoration 12:473d; 
illus. 463 


Mexico, Valley of: see Andhuac. 


Mexico Basin, triangular-shaped area coy- 
ering a large portion of the floor of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The basin lies northwest of the Cam- 
peche Bank, approximately between the 22° 
and 26° north parallels and the 89° and 95° 
west meridians. Depths are greater than 
11,000 ft (3,400 m) in much of the area, with 


Volume X, 
page 910 ff. 


Population: (1978 estimate) density 85.7 per sq mi, 33.1 per sq km; (1977) urban 64.4%, rural 35. 6%: 
(1977) male 50.49%, female 49.51%; (1976) under 15 46. 3%, 15-29 26.5%, 30-44 14. 5%, 45-59 7.8%, 


60-74 3.8%, 75 and over 1.1%. 


Vital statistics: (1976) births per 1,000 population 42.0, deaths per 1,000 population 6.5, natural increase 
per 1,000 population 35.5; (1975) life expectancy at birth—male 62.8, female 66.6; (1973) major causes of 
death (per 100,000 population)—birth injury, difficult labour, and other anoxic and hypoxic conditions 
298.1*; other causes of perinatal mortality 620.2*; pneumonia 107.4; typhoid fever 103.8. 

Ethnic composition (late 1970s): mestizo 60%, Indian or predominantly Indian 30%, white or predomi- 
nantly white 9%, other 1%. Religious affiliation (1976): Roman Catholic 94.5%, Protestant 1.5%, other4.0%, 


National accounts 


Budget (1979). Revenue: 1,124,269,000,000 pesos (income from decentralized agencies and government- 
owned companies 44.6%; income derived from borrowing 19.0%; income tax 12.2%; tax on industry, 
production, and commerce 6.0%). Expenditures: 1,124,269,000,000 pesos (industry 26.7%; debt service 
23.4%; health and social security 10.7%; education, culture, science, and technology 9.0%; agriculture 
and forestry 6.4%). Total national debt (1977): U.S. $22, 912, 400, 000.+ Tourism (1978). Receipts from vis- 
itors: U.S. $1,100,000,000. Expenditures by nationals abroad: U.S. $500,000,000. 


Domestic economy 


Gross national product (anr. at current market prices, 1977): U.S. $71,010,000,000 (U.S. $1, 110 per capita). 


Origin of gross 1966 
domestic product (at value in % of 
current prices): 000,000 _— total labour 
pesos value force 

agriculture, forestry, 

hunting, fishing 37,200 13.7 7,033,940 
mining, quarrying 12,600 4.6 179,012 
manufacturing 59,200 21.9 2,149,606 
construction . 12,800 4.7 619,425 
electricity, gas, water 3,900 1.4 54,852 
transport, storage, 

communications 7,800 2.9 509,046 
trade 93,100 34.4 1,442,408 
banking, insurance, 

real estate 25,400 9.4 
public administration, 

defense 4,000 1.5 ae 
services 27,300 10.1 1,902,063 
other —12,400 —4.6 nls 

total 270, '900 100.0 13,890,352 


Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing ( 
10,909,030, sorghum 4,185,055, wheat 2,642,808, kidney beans 939,614, saffron 


ws 
% of valuein %o % of 
labour 000,000 en labour labour 
force pesos value force _force 
50.6 110,388 9.0 7,000,000 40. 5 
1.3 51,498 4.2 134,000£ 0.8 
15.5 298,583 24.5 3,257,000 18.8 
4.4 74,939 6.1 000 8 4.6 
0.4 14,891 1:2 76,000 — zs 0.4 
37 36,508 3.0 511,000 3.0 
10.4 375,259 . 30.7 1 3125 Ron ; 10.0 
85,435 ~—-7.0 b ae 
ote 118,567 9.7 541,000 3.1 
13.7 56,888 47 3 5.266008 (Ove 
erent —2,156 —0.2 Ek 
100.0 1,220,800 100.0§ — O- 


534, 003, barley 504,598, rice 396, 511, cotton lint 339, 820, soybeans 333, 939, sesam 
stock (number of live animals): ‘cattle 30,441,000, pigs 14, 877,000, goats 8, 850, 000; 
wood (1976): 18,000 cu m; fishing (1976): sardines 142, 301, anchovies 79,64 st 
72,355, oysters 33, 860, tuna 23,253, groupers 12,155, other catch 208,718. “Minin qual 
petroleum 61,054, 800, iron 8, 462, 550, sulfur 1,748, 730, zine 243, 680, m nganese 

_ copper, 82,850, ‘silver 1 ,585, natural gas" 17,570, 698, 500 cum. Manufa 


steel ingots 6,695,000, 
_ dressed 1,285, 298, 
_ 8q ft, 6,984,000 sq 


r r a or ite 7! ; 
eatin sui EY Set 5 US PCr ees 


20k: e 2,672,145, nitrogenous fertilizers 2,6 
2d or Sesl sade : te 0 


11,030, 


Sigsbee Deep (13,199 ft) being the deepest 
point. In the middle of the basin, the Sigsbee 
Knolls form a series of hills that are believed 
to be reflections of underlying salt domes ris- 
ing above the generally flat basin floor. 


Mexico City 12:89, also called mexico, 
Spanish CIUDAD DE MEXICO, capital of Mexico, 
located in the southwestern part of the Valley 
of Mexico. The city proper occupies much of 
the México Distrito Federal (Federal District 
of Mexico). Pop. (1970) city, 2,902,969; met- 
ropolitan area, 8,589,631. 

The text article covers the city’s history, site, 
environment, plan, and transportation, as well 
as its population, housing, building types, 
economy, political and governmental institu- 
tions, health and safety, education, cultural 
life, communications media, and recreation. 
19°24’ N, 99°09’ W 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Aztec ceremonial centre and temples 2:55lc 
-Catholic bishopric establishments 


Meydan-e Shah, square in Isfahan, Iran. 
-size and historic uses’ 9:1007c; illus.1006 


Meyer, Adolf (b. Sept. 13, 1866, Niederwen- 
ingen, Switz.—d. March 17, 1950, Baltimore), 
considered the most influential U.S. psychia- 
trist from 1900 to 1940, much of whose teach- 
ing has been incorporated into psychiatric the- 
ory and practice in the U.S., Britain, and oth- 
er English-speaking nations, An advocate of 
psychobiology, which seeks a total integration 
of the psychological and biological study of 
man, he conceived of mental disorders as de- 
partures from normal reaction patterns. Em- 
phasizing psychological. and social factors 
rather than neuropathology in the origin of 
mental illness, he favoured a practical psycho- 
therapy, stressing common sense in the treat- 
ment of severely disturbed, psychotic patients. 

When Meyer emigrated to the U.S. in 1892 
he was already exceptionally well trained in 
neuro-anatomy and neurophysiology. A disci- 
ple of the common-sense approach to science 


map 15:1019 
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‘Cortes’ conquest campaign 10:692g; map 701 
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-Olympic Games climate controversy 2:279f 
-sinking due to shale compaction 16:635a 
-subsidence rate and causes 14:431h 


of Thomas H. Huxley, the famed Darwinian 


John Hughlings Jackson, then England’s fore- 
most neurologist, on the integration of the 
nervous system. Upon his arrival in the U.S., 
he became acquainted with the thought of the 
psychologist William James, the philosopher- 
educator John Dewey, and others who were 
molding sociological and philosophical tradi- 
tion in the United States. He fused these vari- 
ous influences into a concept of human behav- 
iour that he called ergasiology, or psychobi- 


Energy qs? installed electrical capacity 7,495,000 kW, production 28,592,000,000 kW-hr (582 kW-hr 
per capita). 

Persons economically active: (1970) 12,994,395 (26.9%), (1960) unemployed (over 7) 182,638 (1.6%). 

Price and earnings ; 


indexes (1963 = 100): 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


‘consumer price index§ 102.2 105.9 110.5 113.8 116.4 118.9 125.9 130.0 
monthly earnings index 110 117 122 130 136 143 151 162 


Land use (1960): meadows and pastures 40.1%; forested 22.1%; built-on, wasteland, and other 20.0%; 
agricultural and under permanent cultivation 12.1%; unused but potentially productive 5.7%. 


Foreign trade 
Imports (1969): 25,975,355,000 pesos (boilers, machinery, and mechanical appliances, and parts thereof 
24.0%; road motor vehicles and parts 13.0%; electrical machinery and equipment 10.1%; organic chemicals 
6.6%; iron and steel and products 5.3%; mineral fuels, oils, and by-products, and bituminous substances 
and mineral waxes 3.7%; paper and paperboard and products 2.5%; precision instruments 2.5%; railway 
and tramway locomotives, rolling stock and parts, track fixtures and fittings, and traffic signalling equipment 
of all kinds, not electrically powered 2.1%; artificial resins and plastic materials, cellulose esters and ethers, 
and products 1.9%; inorganic chemicals, and organic and inorganic compounds of precious metals, of rare 
earth metals, of radioactive elements, and of isotopes 1.8%; rubber, synthetic rubber, factice, and products 
1.3%; salt, sulfur, earth and stone plastering materials, and lime and cement 1.2%; paper-making material 
1.1%; wool and other animal hair 1.1%). Major import sources: United States 62.4%, West Germany 7.6%, 
Japan 4.5%, France 4.2%, United Kingdom 3.1%, Sweden 2.0%, Canada 1.9%, Italy 1.9%, Switzerland 1.6%, 
Spain 1.4%, Netherlands 1.4%. 
Exports (1969): 17,311,876,000 pesos (cotton 10.1%; sugar 6.6%; coffee 4.7%; shrimp 3.7%; maize 3.1%; meat, 
fresh 3.1%; sulfur 3.0%; cattle 2.1%; fuel oil 2.1%; tomatoes 1.9%; fluorspar or fluorite 1.9%; lead, refined 
4.5%; zinc 1.4%; natural and synthetic hormones 1.3%). Major export destinations; United States 66.6%, 
Japan 7.9%, Switzerland 4.1%, West Germany 2.5%, Italy 2.1%, Colombia 1.7%, Venezuela 1.3%, Canada 
1.2%, Brazil 1.2%, Argentina 1.2%. 
Transport and communication 
Transport. Railroads (1971): length 14,765 mi, 23,762 km; passenger mi 2,710,248,000, passenger km 
.4,361,729,000; short ton-mi cargo 15,324,912,000, metric ton-km cargo 22,373,996,000. Roads (1971): total 
length 46,000 mi,? 74,030 km (paved 26,943 mi, 43,360 km; gravel and crushed stone or stabilized soil surface, 
and earth, graded and drained 17,846 mi, 28,720 km; unimproved 1,212 mi, 1,950 km). Vehicles (1971): pas- 
senger cars 1,368,038, trucks and buses 614,890. Merchant marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 gross tons) 
40, total deadweight tonnage 520,000. Air transport: (1970) passenger mi 4,307,000,000, passenger km 
6,932,000,000; short ton-mi cargo 197,146,000, metric ton-km cargo 287,829,000; (1972) airports with sched- 
uled flights 57. : ; 
Communication. Daily newspapers: (1970) total number 200, (1965) circulation per 1,000 population 116, 
total circulation 4,763,000. Radios (1970): total number of receivers 14,005,000 (1 per 3.5 persons). Television 
(1971); receivers 2,675,000 (1 per 18 persons); broadcasting stations 71. Telephones (1971): 1,507,363 (1 per 
33 persons). — 
Education and health 
Education (1969-70): — 


schools teachers. students student-teacher ratio 


primary (age 6 to 12) 44,610 191,091 8,947,555 46.8 

secondaryé (age 12to 18) 5,192 102,440 1,451,896 14.2 

teach ining? 196 5,441 50,191 90 “a 

“high 105, 9.4 ' 


- 9Figures do not adq to total given because of rounding. 
i PT So tyereyaier: : 


SPrimary teachers only, 
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biologist, he also subscribed to the views of 


849 Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand 


ology. He saw that man’s thinking affects his 
functioning down to the subcellular, bio- 
chemical level and that, conversely, thought 
and feeling are affected by the organism func- 
tioning at every level of integration, from the 


Adolf Meyer 


By courtesy of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


biochemical upward. Thus he deemed it es- 
sential to examine mental illness in relation to 
the process of living. Eventually, though, he 
concerned himself chiefly with questions relat- 
ed to essentially human considerations of 
behavioral integration. 

As neuropathologist at the Eastern Hospital 
for the Insane, Kankakee, Ill. (1893-95), 
Meyer discovered the importance of taking 
accurate case histories of patients. Before 
widespread recognition of the theories of Sig- 
mund Freud, he began suggesting that child- 
hood sexual feelings may precipitate serious 
mental problems. Gradually he decided that 
the disorder in mental illness results essential- 
ly from personality dysfunction rather than 
brain pathology. Chief pathologist of the 
mental institution at Worcester, Mass, (1895- 
1902), he became director of pathology for 
the Pathological Institute of the New York 
State Hospital Service, Ward’s Island (1902- 
10), and professor of psychiatry at the Cornell 
University Medical College, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(1904-09). As he became more aware of the 
importance of social environment in the devel- 
opment of mental disorders, his wife (née 
Mary Potter Brooks) began visiting patients’ 
families. Her interviews are considered the 
first effort in psychiatric social work. 

In 1910 Meyer became professor of psychia- 
try at Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore) 
and later director of its Henry Phipps Psychi- 
atric Clinic (1914). Until he retired in 1941, he 
impressed generations of students with the 
idea that in the diagnosis and treatment of 
mental illness account must be taken of the 
patient as a whole person. His work appears 
in his Collected Papers, 4 vol. (1950-52), and 
Psychobiology (1957). 

-psychobiological theory of psychosis 15:175a 


Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand (b. Oct. 11, 
1825, Ziirich—d. Nov. 28, 1898, Kilchberg, 
Switz.), important Swiss writer. After com- 
pleting his schooling, he began to study law 


‘ \ers 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, etching by Karl 
Stauffer-Bern, 1887 : 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


Meyer, Debbie 850 


but suffered from depression, which com- 
pelled him to enter a mental home for a time. 
A long stay in French Switzerland, largely in 
Lausanne, gave him a thorough knowledge of 
French literature and culture; and he took up 
history, studying abroad in Paris and Italy. 
Rome, and especially the work of Michelan- 
gelo, was one of the decisive experiences in his 
life; and Michelangelo’s monumental style 
became an ideal that he attempted to realize 
in his own poetry. He passed the rest of his life 
in Ziirich or nearby, where, with no settled 
profession and of independent means, he was 
able to devote himself to his writing. His best 
known work, Jiirg Jenatsch, a novel about the 
17th-century civil wars in the Swiss Grisons, 
was published 1875-76, He is also famous for 
his many short stories. From 1877 he had a 
country house at Kilchberg, near Ziirich. In 
1892 depression once’again forced him into a 
mental home for a year, and afterward he did 
no more creative work. 

-Swiss literature of the 19th century 10:1198e 


Meyer, Debbie (1952- __), U.S. swimmer. 
‘crawl swimming records and kick 
pattern 17:862f 


Meyer, Eduard (1855-1930), German his- 
torian. 
-Exilic origins of modern Judaism 10:302h 


Meyer, Joseph (1796-1856), German pub- 
lisher, author, and industrialist. } 
-German encyclopaedia development 6:796e 


Meyer, Jiirgen Bona (1829-97), German 
Empiricist philosopher. 
-psychological Neo-Kantianism 10:397b 


Meyer, Kuno (b. Dec. 20, 1858, Hamburg— 
d. Oct. 11, 1919, Leipzig), German scholar of 
the Celtic languages and editor whose transla- 
tions made him the chief interpreter of early 
Irish literature for English and German read- 
ers. The historian Eduard Meyer was his 
brother. In 1884 Kuno Meyer became a lec- 
turer in German at University College, later 
the University of Liverpool, and published his 
English translation of Aislinge Meic Conglinne 
(English title, The Vision of MacConglinne, 
1892), an irreverent medieval parody of the 
religious “vision,” a popular genre of ancient 
Lish literature. About the time he became 
professor of Celtic studies, he began publish- 
ing, with Alfred Nutt, his translation of Jm- 
ram Brain (English title, The Voyage of Bran, 
2 vol., 1895-97), one of the most delightful of 
early Irish voyages to the Other World. In 
1903 he established the School of Irish Learn- 
ing, Dublin, and the following year founded 
its journal, Eriu (“Treland’ *). He also estab- 
lished German reviews of Celtic studies and 
was a principal contributor to them. He 
became professor of Celtic studies at the Frie- 
drich-Wilhelms-Universitat, Berlin, in 1911, 
when the second edition of his Selections from 
Ancient Irish Poetry appeared. He also pub- 
Guy ee in Ireland in the Fifth Century 
1913 


Meyer, (Julius) Lothar (b. Aug. 19, 1830, 
Varel, Oldenburg, now in West Germany—d. 
April 11, 1895, Tiibingen), chemist who, inde- 
pendently: of the Russian chemist Dmitry 
Mendeleyev (died 1907), developed a periodic 
classification of the elements. Though educat- 
ed as a physician, he was chiefly interested in 
chemistry and. physics. In 1859 he began his 
career as a science educator, holding various 
appointments before serving as professor of 
chemistry at the University of Tiibingen (1876 
-~95). His book Die modernen Theorien der 
Chemie (1864; “Modern Chemical Theory”), 
a lucid treatise on the fundamental principles 
of chemical science, contained a preliminary 
scheme for the arrangement of elements by 
atomic weight and discussed the relation be- 
tween the atomic weights and the properties 
of the elements. This influential work was of- 


ten enlarged and went into many editions. 
Around 1868 Meyer prepared an expanded ta- 
ble, similar in many ways to Mendeleyev’s ta- 
ble published in 1869, It was not until 1870, 
however, that Meyer published his own table, 
a graph relating atomic volume and atomic 
number and clearly showing the periodic rela- 
tionships of the elements. He did not attempt 
to claim priority for his achievement, and he 
also admitted that he had been reluctant to 
predict the existence of undiscovered elements 
as Mendeleyev had done. 

Meyer worked in several areas of chemistry, 
but much of his activity grew out of his preoc- 
cupation with the classification of the ele- 
ments. He worked on recalculating a number 
of atomic weights and made use of the period- 
ic table for predicting and studying related 
elements’ chemical properties. 

‘periodic law development 14:75g; illus. 76 
-science development in 19th century 16:374d 


Meyer, (Marie-) Paul (-Hyacinthe) (b. 
Jan. 17, 1840, Paris—d. Sept. 7, 1917, Paris), 
language and literary scholar and one of the 
great authorities on the Medieval French and 
Provencal languages, also noted for his liter- 
ary histories and critical editions of many 
medieval works. Attached to the manuscript 
department of the Bibliothéque National, 
Paris, from 1863, he became professor of 
southern European languages and literatures 
at the Collége de France (1876) as well as di- 
rector of the Ecole Nationale des Chartes 
(school of paleography) in 1882. His initial 
studies related to Old Provencal literature, 
but he subsequently explored many areas of 
Romance literature. Among his works are Les 
Derniers Troubadours de la Provence (1872; 
“The Last Troubadours of Provence”) and La 
Chanson de la croisade contre les Albigeois (3 
vol., 1875-79; “Song of the Crusade Against 
the ’ Albigensians’ *), His critical editions in- 
clude Histoire (3 vol., 1882-1902; “History’’), 
of Guillaume le Maréchal. 


Meyer, Viktor (b. Sept. 8, 1848, Berlin—d. 
Aug. 8, 1897, Heidelberg, now in West Ger- 
many), pioneer chemist who contributed 
greatly to knowledge of both organic and 
inorganic chemistry. Meyer studied under the 
analytic chemist Robert Bunsen, the organic 
chemist Emil Erlenmeyer, and the physicist 
Gustav Kirchhoff at the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he received his Ph.D. in 1867 and 
where he later succeeded Bunsen (1889-97). 
Meyer earlier had served as professor of 
chemistry at the Zurich Polytechnic Institute 
(1872-85) and the University of Gottingen 
(1885-89). 


Viktor Meyer 
Historia-Photo 


Devising a method of determining the va- 
pour densities of inorganic substances at high 
temperatures (1871), Meyer found that dia- 
tomic molecules of iodine and bromine dis- 
sociate into atoms upon heating. In 1872 he 
discovered the nitro compounds of aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. Originator of the term stero- 
chemistry, the study of molecules identical in 
chemical structure but possessing different 
spatial configurations (stereoisomers), Meyer 
discovered (1878) the oximes (organic com- 


‘ 


pounds all containing the >C = NOH group) 
and demonstrated their stereoisomerism. He 
also coined the term steric hindrance to signify 
the energy barrier to rotation of different parts 
of an organic molecule brought about by the 
presence in the molecule of bulky side groups. 

A keen observer, he converted the failure of 
a lecture demonstration into a basis for his 
discovery (1882) of thiophene, a sulfur-con- 
taining organic compound resembling benzene 
in its chemical and physical properties and of 
central importance in the manufacture of cer- 
tain drugs. 


Meyerbeer, Giacomo (b. JAKOB LIEBMANN 
MEYER BEER, Sept. 5, 1791, Tasdorf, near Ber- 
lin—d. May 2, 1864, Paris), opera composer 
who established in Paris a vogue for spectacu- 
lar romantic opera. Born of a wealthy Jewish 


Meyerbeer, detail of a lithograph by Fritz 
Kriehuber, 1847 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin 


family, he studied composition in Berlin and 
later at Darmstadt, where he formed a friend- 
ship with C.M. von Weber. His early German 
operas, produced at Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Vienna, were failures, and after a journey to 
Paris and London he settled in 1816 in Italy, 
where he produced five operas in the style of 
Rossini. The best of these was J/ crociato (Ve- 
nice, 1824), given the following year in Lon- 
don and Paris. His first French opera, written 
in association with Eugene Scribe, was Robert 
le diable (Paris, 1831), produced on an ex- 
tremely lavish scale and calculated to appeal 
to the current romantic taste for medievalism, 
the supernatural, and the macabre. Its success 
was immediate, establishing this work as the 
model of French grand opera. Les Huguenots 
was similarly successful in 1836. In 1842 
Meyerbeer temporarily returned to Berlin, 
where he became music director to the king of 
Prussia and where he prompted the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s Der fliegende Hollénder. 
During this period he wrote a German opera, 
Ein Feldlager in Schlesien (1844), in which 
Jenny Lind took the principal part. His third 
romantic opera on a libretto of Scribe, Le 
Prophéte, was given in Paris in 1849, He then 
turned to a lighter style and produced two 
works in the tradition of the opéra comique, 
L’ Etoile du nord (1854) and Le Pardon de Plo- 
érmel (1859), His last opera, L’ Africaine, was 
in rehearsal at the time of his death and was 
not given until the following year. 

Meyerbeer enjoyed an enormous vogue in his 
day, but his reputation, based on his four Par- 
is operas, did not survive long. Yet he exer- 
cised a considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of opera by his conception of big charac- 
ter scenes, his dramatic style of vocal writing, 
and his original sense of orchestration—par- 
ticularly his novel use of the bass clarinet, the 
saxophone, and the bassoon. Berlioz came un- 
der his influence and operas such as Verdi’s 
Don Carlos and Puccini’s Turandot are traced 
to Meyerbeer not only for their spectacular 
elements but also for their effective manipula- 
tion of ensembles and arias. A number of his 
Operas, most notably L’Africaine, were 
revived in the 20th century, and a ballet suite, 
Les Patineurs, based on Le Prophete, was ar- 
ranged by Constant Lambert. , 

-birth of French grand opera 13:586d 
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. Meyerhof, Otto (b. April 12, 1884, Hano- 
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ver, now in West Germany—d, Oct. 6, 1951, 
Philadelphia), biochemist who shared with 
Archibald VY. Hill the Nobel Prize for Physi- 
ology or Medicine in 1922 for his research on 
the chemical reactions of metabolism in mus- 
cle. His work remains a basic contribution to 
the understanding of muscular action, despite 
revisions resulting from the later research of 
others. 

After receiving his M.D. from the University 
of Heidelberg (1909), Meyerhof held posts in 
physiology and physical chemistry at Kiel and 
other German universities. From 1929 to 1938 
he headed the department of physiology at 
the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut fiir Medizinische 
Forschung at Heidelberg. After two years in 
Paris, he served as research professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He lectured wide- 
ly in England and the U.S. and wrote The 
aoe Dynamics of Life Phenomena 


Meyerhold, Vsevolod Yemilyevich (b. 
Feb. 9, 1874, Penza, Russia—d. Feb. 2, 1940, 
Moscow), theatrical producer, director, and 
actor whose provocative experiments in non- 
realistic theatre made him one of the seminal 
forces in modern theatre. 

Meyerhold’s career began in 1896 when he 
became a student at the Moscow Philharmon- 
ic Dramatic School under the guidance of 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, co-founder 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. Two years later, 
Meyerhold joined the Moscow Art Theatre 


and there began to formulate his avant-garde . 


theories of symbolic or “conditional” theatre. 
From 1906 to 1907, he became chief producer 
at the theatre of Vera Komissarzhevskaya, a 
distinguished actress of the time, and staged a 
number of symbolist plays that employed his 
radical ideas of nonrepresentational theatre. 
For his presentation of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler 
in 1906, Meyerhold rebelled against the styl- 
ized naturalism popularized by Konstantin 
Stanislavsky’s art theatre and staged an en- 
tirely nonrealistic production, an event that 


Meyerhold, 1933 
Harlingue-H, Roger-Viollet 


marked the beginning of an innovative, if not 
revolutionary, theatre in Russia. Meyerhold’s 
idea of “conditional” theatre is associated 
with three concepts: (1) biomechanics—an 
acting system that trained the actor to become 
as efficient as a machine in order to respond 
instantaneously to the director’s needs; (2) 
theatricalism—the elimination of stage con- 
ventions such as the “fourth wall,” the 
cumulative effect of which was to reject the 
traditional approach to theatre as illusion; (3) 
constructivism—the use of abstract, three-di- 
mensional settings consisting of ramps, 
wheels, rolling discs, and platforms. Meyer- 
hold’s unorthodox approach to the theatre 
led him to break with Komissarzhevskaya in 
1908. Thereafter, drawing upon the conven- 


tions of Oriental theatre, he went on to 


stage productions at the Mariinsky Theatre 
and Aleksandrinsky Theatre in Petrograd 
(now Leningrad). During 1920-35 Meyerhold 
achieved his greatest artistic success as a di- 
rector, beginning with Crommelynck’s Mag- 
nifique Coco (1922; “‘The Magnificent Cuck- 
old”) and ending with his controversial pro- 


duction of Pushkin’s story “The Queen of 
Spades” (1935). 

Although he embraced the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, his fiercely individualistic tem- 
perament and artistic eccentricity brought re- 
proach and condemnation from Soviet critics. 
He was accused of mysticism and neglect of 
socialist realism. In an impassioned speech 
before the All-Union Convention of Theatre 
Directors, Meyerhold refused to submit to the 
constraints of artistic uniformity and defended 
the artist’s right to experiment. In 1938, he 
was arrested and imprisoned. Weeks later, his 
actress-wife, Zinaida Raikh, was found bru- 
tally murdered in their apartment. Nothing 
more was heard of him in the West until 1958, 
when his death in 1942 was announced in the 
Big Soviet Encyclopaedia; in a later edition 
the date was changed to 1940. 
-anti-naturalistic theories 18:254c 
“association with Stanislavsky 17:58lc 
-commedia elements in modern staging 4:986h 
‘proletarian culture movement 16:73g 
‘stage design and actor training 17:549g 
‘theatrical productions and decline 18:230a 

passim to 233a 


Meyer-Liibke, Wilhelm (b. Jan. 30, 1861, 
Diibendorf, Switz.—d. Oct. 4, 1936, Bonn), 
linguist whose comparative studies of the Ro- 
mance languages and the popular spoken Lat- 
in from which they developed revolutionized 
Romance linguistics. Adhering to the tenets of 
the Neogrammarian school of linguistics, he 
advocated rigorous research methodology. 
After teaching at the University of Jena 
(1887-90), he joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, where he remained until his ap- 
pointment at the University of Bonn (1915). 
An important early work was his historical- 
critical Italian grammar (1891). The work 
that established his reputation as a com- 
parativist, however, was the Grammatik der 
romanischen Sprachen (4 vol., 1890-1902; 
“Grammar of the Romance Languages’’). 
Most successful in methodology, Meyer- 
Liibke reached his peak in the Einfiihrung in 
das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft (1901; “Introduction to the Study of 
Romance Linguistics”). He also published a 
spate of manuals and monographs on Old 
Sardinian, Old Portuguese, Catalan, and 
Romanian. His wide influence has continued 
to the present. In the 1960s a number of his 
works were reissued, and a revision of his 
great Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch 
(“Romance Etymological Dictionary’’), which 
was originally published between 1911 and 
1920, appeared in 1968. 


Meymaneh (province, Afghanistan): see Fa- 
ryab. 


Meymaneh, also transliterated MAIMANA, 
capital of Faryab velayet (province) in north- 
western Afghanistan, lies at the northern foot 
of the Selseleh-ye Band-e Torkestan range at 
an elevation of 2,850 ft (870 m). The town 
serves an agricultural area irrigated from the 
Qeysar River and also handles the trade in 
Karakul sheep with nomads. Meymaneh is 
linked with neighbouring provinces by high- 
ways, but they are impassable in places during 
spring floods. It also has a small airport. 
Meymaneh was the capital of a semi-autono- 
mous Uzbek khanate until its subjection by 
the Amir of Afghanistan in 1868. In 1885 a 
Russo-Afghan boundary commission formal- 
ly allotted the khanate to Afghanistan. Pop. 
(1974 est.) 62,570. 
35°55’ N, 64°38’ E 
‘map, Afghanistan 1:167 
Meynell, Alice (Christiana Gertrude) (b. 
Sept. 22, 1847, Barnes, near London—d, Nov. 
27, 1922, London), poet, essayist, and ener- 
getic literary figure, friend of many of the 
leading writers of her time. Much of her child- 
hood was spent in Italy; about 1872 she 
was converted to Roman Catholicism, which 
was reflected in her writing. Encouraged by 
Tennyson and Coventry Patmore, she pub- 


851 Mezen Inlet 


ie her first volume of poems, Preludes, in 
aby, 


One sonnet, ““My Heart Shall Be Thy Gar- 
den,” brought her the friendship of Wilfrid 
Meynell (1852-1948), whom she married in 
1877, bearing him eight children. She con- 
tinued to pursue her literary activities, helping 
her husband, who edited the Weekly Register, 
and in 1883 launched Merry England (1883- 
95), a monthly magazine for which she wrote 
many essays. Francis Thompson became 
known through their magazine, after they had 
aided and befriended the destitute poet. 


= x £ / . 
Alice Meynell, detail of a drawing by J. 
Sargent, 1894; in the National Portrait 


Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Her poetry was so popular that she was 
mentioned as a possible poet laureate upon 
the death of Tennyson. She had an apprecia- 
tion of 17th-century poetry unusual for her 
time. Her own verse is notable for its religious 
sincerity, simple vocabulary, gentle mournful- 
ness, and sense of the passing of time. 


Meynell, Sir Francis (Meredith Wilfrid) 
(b. May 12, 1891, London—d. July 10, 1975, 
Lavenham, Suffolk), book designer particu- 
larly associated with the fine editions of None- 
such Press, notable for the use of modern me- 
chanical means to achieve results rivalling the 
printing of handpresses. The son of Wilfrid 
and Alice Meynell, he was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 1914 he set up the Rom- 
ney Street Press, a handpress that published 
two books; and from 1916 to 1923 he 
managed Pelican Press, which set type for ad- 
vertisements and printed political pamphlets. 
One of the works issued by Pelican was 
Typography (1923), significant as a type speci- 
men book and as an essay on book pro- 
duction. In 1923 he founded Nonesuch Press, 
about which he has said, “Our stock in trade 
has been the theory that mechanical means 
could be made to serve fine ends; that the ma- 
chine in printing was a controllable tool.” One 
of the outstanding achievements of the press 
was a seven-volume edition of Shakespeare, 
published in 1929-33. 

After World War II, Meynell was involved 
in setting up a research organization for the 
British cement industry; from 1946 (the year 
in which he was knighted) to 1958 he served 
as director general of the Cement and Con- 
crete Association. But he also continued to 
design fine books. His own works include 
Seventeen Poems (1945), Poems and Pieces 
(1961), and his autobiography, My Lives 
(1971). 

-publishing quality development 18:822h 


Mezada (Israel): see Masada. 


Mezen Inlet, or mezeN. GULF, Russian 
MEZENSKAYA GUBA, gulf of the eastern White 
Sea, northeast coast of the Soviet Union. 
66°00’ N, 44°00’ E 

‘tidal range 19:819c 


Mezhdurechensk 852 


Mezhdurechensk, town, Kemerovo oblast 
(administrative region), central Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, where the Usa 
River flows into the Tom, in the upper Tom 
Valley. Developed as the coal-mining settle- 
ment of Olzheras in the Tom-Usinsky region of 
the Kuznetsk Basin in the 1950s, it was re- 
named and incorporated as a town in 1955. It 
is a typical Soviet “new town,” with coal min- 
ing as its main activity. Pop. (1975 est.) 89,000. 
53°42’ N, 88°03’ E 

Mézieéres (France): see Charleville-Meéziéres. 


Mézieres (maiziéres), Philippe de (b. c. 
1327, Méziéres, Fr.—d. May 29, 1405, Paris), 
unfaltering champion of the last of the Cru- 
sades, which served as an inspiration for his 
writings. Born of poor nobility, he was at first 
a soldier of fortune in Italy, serving Lucchino 
Visconti, lord of Milan, and then Andrew of 
Hungary, in Naples. Joining the crusade led by 
Humbert II, he fought at the Battle of Smyrna 
in 1346 and was knighted after the second bat- 
tle. When the French army disbanded, he 
made his way to Jerusalem, arriving in 1347. 
He conceived the idea of a new order of knight- 
hood, Ordre de la Passion (Order of the Pas- 
sion), whose members would be spiritually dis- 
tant from worldly preoccupations and devoted 
to conquering the holy places. Although he lat- 
er drew up a prospectus for this order, it never 
became a reality. 

In 1347 Méziéres went to Cyprus, where he 
found a kindred spirit in the son of the king of 
Cyprus, the future Peter I. He returned to 
France and resumed his career as a soldier of 
fortune, When Peter acceded to the throne of 
Cyprus in 1359, Méziéres was made chancel- 
lor, and the two set off for Europe to win sup- 
port for a new crusade. The crusade, finally 
launched against Egypt, culminated in the sack 
of Alexandria (October 1365). When Peter was 
assassinated in Cyprus in January 1369, Mé- 
ziéres was in Venice, where he remained until 
1372. He then went to Avignon, where he oc- 
cupied himself with establishing in western 
Europe the feast of the Presentation of the Vir- 
gin. He went to Paris and in 1373 was made a 
member of the royal council by Charles V and 
preceptor to his son, the future Charles VI. Af- 
ter the death of Charles V, he was compelled, 
with the other counsellors of the late king, to 
go into retirement. In 1380 he withdrew to the 
Celestine monastery in Paris, continuing to ex- 
ert an influence on public affairs. Later he al- 
lied himself with Louis d’Orléans, brother of 
Charles VI. 

Méziéres’s major writings are the Vita Sancti 
Petri Thomasii (1659), the life of the legate Pe- 
ter Thomas; his prospectus on the Order of the 
Passion, Nova religio passionis (1367-68; re- 
vised and enlarged 1386 and 1396); and Le 
Songe du vieil pélerin (1389; “The Old Pil- 
grim’s Dream’’), an elaborate allegory contain- 
ing autobiographical elements and advocating 
Beare with England in the interests of the Cru- 
sades. 


Mezin, archaeological site northeast of Kiev 
in the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
‘prehistoric urbanization evidence 1:325f 


mezraa, type of rural settlement in Turkey. 
- Turkish rural settlement patterns 18:786e 


mezuza (Hebrew: “‘doorpost’’), a small fold- 
ed or rolled parchment inscribed by a qual- 
ified calligraphist with scriptural verses (Deut. 
6:4-9, 11:13-21) to remind Jews of their obli- 
gations toward God. The parchment is placed 
in a metal, wooden, or glass case so that the 
word Shaddai (Almighty) can usually be seen 
on the back of the parchment. A special bless- 
ing is recited: before the mezuza is firmly fixed 
to the main doorpost of the home (to the right 
as one enters). It is a custom with some Jews, 
to kiss the mezuza as they pass it. The wear- 


Mezuza, German, c. 1810 


Picture from the photographic archives of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, New York; Frank J. Darmstaedter 


ing of a mezuza about the neck is a practice of 
relatively recent origin. 


mezza maiolica, in pottery, an earthenware 
body dipped into clay slip and covered with a 
lead glaze, superficially resembling true ma- 
iolica, or tin-glazed earthenware. In German it 
is sometimes known as halb-fayence (half fa- 
ience), but both terms are misnomers; the ware 
is more correctly classified as sgraffito, or 
scratched ware. 

It was produced in Italy from roughly the 
15th until the 18th century, the main centre 
being Bologna. Since the glaze used was lead 
rather than tin, as in true maiolica, it had a 
tendency to flow when fired, causing a blurring 
of the design that, though not always unpleas- 
ant aesthetically, was technically unfortunate. 
The method of decoration was to scratch or 
even cut away portions of the slip, thus re- 
vealing the body colour beneath, in manner 


Mezza maiolica dish with incised decoration and 
painted with coloured lead glazes, north Italy, c. 1480; 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, EB Inc. 


not unlike that of certain Chinese and Korean 
objects. The technique was practiced by Byz- 
antine potters in Constantinople and made its 
appearance in Italy c. 1500. 


Mezzettino, a clown of the commedia 
dell’arte. ° 
-commedia character development 4:981b 


Mezzogiorno (SouTHERN) Question, in 
19th- and 20th-century Italy, the political and 
social problem of the economic backwardness 
of the southern part of the country. 

In the Mezzogiorno (roughly, the area south 
of the Garigliano River; i.e., most of the old 


Kingdom of Naples), society was polarized be- 
tween the large landholders and the property- 
less peasants; local government was ineffective 
in meeting people’s needs, and criminal organi- 
zations, notably the Mafia, flourished. Per 
capita income was only about one-half that of 
the north. Reasons for the south’s distinctive- 
ness included the lingering strength of feudal 
traditions, poor soil, and inadequate rainfall. 

Its situation worsened after Italian unification 
(1861). The policies of the central government 
tended to favour the development of the north, 
while the problems of the south were ignored 
with the collusion of southern politicians and 
members of the upper classes. 

Realization of the plight of the south gradual- 
ly grew in the late 19th century with the begin- 
ning of a new kind of literature, the Letteratura 
Meridionalista, which portrayed the exploita- 
tion of the peasants and the adverse effects of 
government policy there (heavier tax burden, 
lack of protection for industrial development, 
fewer public-works projects), 

In the early 20th century the central govern- 
ment started special programs for the south 
(building new elementary schools, irrigation 
projects), but these were inadequate, and 
many southerners emigrated. Under the Fas- 
cist regime in the 1920s and 1930s, the policy 
for the Mezzogiorno was concentrated on sup- 
pressing the Mafia. After World War II, 
efforts were made to break up large estates and 
aid small farmers. The government’s Cassa per 
il Mezzogiorno (Fund for the South) provided 
capital for investment in the south and fur- 
nished funds for industrial projects. 

-Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 9:1102b 
‘Italian socio-economic issues 9:1159f passim 
to 1172e 


mezzo punto, kind of tape lace, that in Italy 
(especially Genoa) and elsewhere was made 
by first working a winding but flat tape 


Mezzo punto from Belgium, second half of the 19th 
century; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
By courtesy of,the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 


on a pillow (a padded oval or round board) 
with bobbins and then working up a back- 
ground of thread bars (brides) or net with the 
needle. It was important for the beauty of this 
lace that the tape should follow the curving 
lines of the design without having to be gath- 
ered and consequently puckered at the bends; 
specimens in which ready-woven tape was used 
are therefore inferior. 


mezzotint, or BLACK MANNER, a method of 
engraving a metal plate by systematically and 
evenly pricking its entire surface with small 
holes that will hold ink and, when printed, pro- 
duce large areas of tone. The pricking of the 
plate was originally done with a roulette (a 
wheel covered with sharp points), but later an 
instrument called a cradle, or rocker, was used. 
It resembles a small spade with a toothed 
edge, and its cutting action throws up rough 
ridges of metal, called burrs, The burrs are 
scraped away in places intended to be white 
in the finished print. In the 20th century, the 


mezzotint by Yozo Hamaguchi, 1967; in the 
collection of the artist 


By courtesy of Yozo Hamaguchi 


“Papillon,” 


plate is often roughened by working over it in 
several directions with a carborundum stone. 

The term mezzotint (Italian mezza tinta, 
“halftone”’) derives from the capability of the 
process to produce soft, subtle gradations of 
tone. Used alone, however, mezzotint designs 
are often indistinct and, consequently, en- 
graved or etched lines are introduced to give 
the design greater definition. 

Although the process of mezzotint was in- 
vented in Holland by the German-born Lud- 
wig von Siegen (1609-71680), it was soon 
practiced enthusiastically and almost exclu- 
sively in England. The technique is laborious 
and, consequently, unsuitable for original 
work. But its rich blacks, subtle gradations of 
tone, and especially its adaptability to making 
colour prints made it ideal for the reproduc- 
tion of paintings. During the 17th, 18th, and 
early 19th centuries, mezzotints were the only 
means most people had of becoming ac- 
quainted with the paintings of major artists. 
After the invention of photography in the 19th 
century, mezzotint was rarely used, although 
in the 20th century the French artist Georges 
Rouault and the English printmaker Stanley 
William Hayter each made several plates. Its 
most distinguished and almost solitary mid- 
20th-century advocate, Yozo Hamaguchi, a 
Japanese artist living in Paris, developed tech- 
niques for printing colour mezzotint. 

‘English Manner development 14:1089b 
‘printmaking technique and history 14:1078b 


_Mfecane, sometimes called DIFAQANE, or 


forced migration (literally “the crushing”), the 
series of wars and migrations in the second 
and third decades of the 19th century that 
changed the demographic, social, and politi- 
cal configuration of south, central, and parts 
of east Africa. It was set in motion by the rise 
of the Zulu military kingdom under Shaka 
(1787-1828), who revolutionized Nguni war- 
fare. The rise of Shaka’s kingdom was itself 
part of a wider process of state-formation in 
southeast Africa, which probably resulted 
from intensified competition over trade at 
Delagoa Bay. The pattern of the Mfecane, in 
which tribe was set against tribe over an ever- 
increasing radius, suggests the effects of over- 
population and overgrazing. 

In South Africa itself, the Mfecane caused 
immense suffering and devastated large areas 
as refugees scrambled to safety in mountain 
fastnesses, or were killed; this eased the way 
for white expansion into Natal and the High- 
veld. In the Cape Colony, it greatly increased 
pressures on the eastern frontier as refugees 
known as Mfengu crowded in on the peoples 
of the Transkei. At the same time, however, 


as a result of the Mfecane, some of the most. 


formidable kingdoms to oppose white pene- 
tration were created—the Basuto, Swazi, and 
Ndebele and Gaza (of Mozambique). 

The impact of the Mfecane was felt far 
beyond South Africa, as peoples fled from 
Shaka’s armies as far as Tanzania and Malawi 


(the Ngoni) in the northeast, and Barotseland 

in Zambia to the northwest (the Kololo). 
‘Shaka Zulu as originator 16:615a 

‘tribal fragmentation and rivalry 17:28le 
-Voortrekker migration effects 17:284c 


Mfengu, or Finco, refugees from the Mfe- 
cane (q.v.) in Natal, in South Africa, largely of 
Hlubi, Bhele, and Zizi origin, who made their 
way to the eastern Cape, where they were suc- 
coured by local chiefs. In the wars of 1835, 
1846, and 1851-53, the Mfengu fought on the 


British side and were granted lands in the. 


frontier districts of the Transkei and Ciskei, at 
Xhosa expense, and in order to act as a buffer 
against further Xhosa invasions of the colony. 
With their tribal structures shattered during 
the Mfecane, the Mfengu were receptive from 
an early date to Christianity and Western edu- 
cation, and in the 19th century many became 
wealthy peasant-farmers, providing some of 
the first Western-type political leaders among 
Cape Africans. In the 20th century many 
Mfengu demanded their own ‘“Bantu- 
stan” in the lands granted them by the British 
in the 19th century, which were incorporated 
in the Cape Colony in 1879. 

-Cape colony settlement, British collaboration, 

and success 17:282b passim to 283h 


M’fumbiro Mountains (Africa): see Virun- 
ga Mountains. 


Mg, chemical symbol for the element mag- 
nesium (q.v.). 


Mgar Stong-brtsan yul-bzung (d. 667), Ti- 
betan statesman and regent. 
-Tibetan aggression toward China 18:379b 


MGB, in full MINISTERSTVO GOSUDARSTVEN- 
NOY BEZOPASNOSTI, in English MINISTRY OF 
STATE SECURITY, U.S.S.R. secret-police organi- 
zation directed by V.S. Abakumoy, in opera- 
tion from 1946 to 1953, the last years of Jo- 
seph Stalin’s rule. During World War II this 
agency was responsible for Soviet espionage 
and counterespionage activities, administra- 
tion of prisoner-of-war camps, ‘and political 
supervision of the armed forces, as well as in- 
ternal security. The MGB also enforced rigid 
conformity in satellite countries through over- 
lordship of their police forces and the infiltra- 
tion and destruction of independent groups. 
Through this organization, Soviet citizens 
were often arrested and punished without trial 
or any other form of due legal process. The 
MGB was active in the large-scale arrests and 
imprisonment of persons considered political- 
ly unreliable; for example, in the alleged 1953 
Doctors’ Plot (when several doctors, most of 
them Jewish, were accused of plotting the as- 
sassination of high party leaders), it conduct- 
ed the subsequent arrests and obtained 
confessions from the accused. After the death 
of Stalin in March 1953, the MGB was com- 
bined with the Mvp (Ministerstvo Vnutrennikh 
Del; in English, Ministry of Internal Affairs), 
and Lavrenty Pavlovich Beria became its di- 
rector—a post similar to the one he had held 
in the NKvD (q.v.). Beria was executed before 
the end of the year. In 1954 a further reorgani- 
zation took place in which ordinary nonpoliti- 
cal police duties were at first relegated to the 
MvD and then to the Militia. Secret-police ac- 
tivities became the province of the KGB (q.v.). 
In 1960 the mvp was disbanded. 
‘consolidation and division 14:667e 
-forced labour and Russian corrective 

camps 16:864f 
«Soviet extralegal criminal procedure 17:314e 
-Soviet intelligence preceding KGB 9:684b 


MGH (collection of documents): see Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica. 


Mgon-po (Hindu god): see Mahakala. 
Mbhlakaza, 19th-century South African trib- 
al prophet whose prophecy of the millennium 
in 1857 prompted the Ndhlambe people to de- 
stroy their cattle and grain, which brought 
about their near extinction. 


millennial tribal religious movements 18:703b 


853. Miami 


Mhow, or MAu, town, Indore district and 
division, Madhya Pradesh state, India, on the 
southern Malwa Plateau, the watershed of the 
Chambal and Narmada river basins. The 
town, formerly a large British cantonment, 
was founded i in 1818. It remains an important 
cantonment and has an airport; dairy farming 
is a major industry. There is one college af- 
filiated with the University of Indore. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) 63,755. 

22°33’ N, 75°45’ E 

MHS: see health screening, multiphasic. 
Mbhuineachain (Ireland); see Monaghan. 


Miacidae, extinct family of the order Car- 
nivora including small, weasel-like mammals 
ancestral to the modern carnivores. The mia- 
cids probably lived in forests. They existed 
from the Paleocene through the Eocene in 
North America, spread into Eurasia in the up- 
per Eocene, and possibly persisted in Asia into 
the lower Oligocene. They were contempo- 
raries of the archaic predators of the order 
Creodonta and have been classified with this 
group by some authorities, Like the creo- 
donts, the miacids were long-bodied animals 
with short legs and long tails. Unlike the creo- 
donts, however, they had carnassial (shearing) 
teeth formed by the fourth premolars and first 
molars as in modern carnivores. The miacids 
also apparently had proportionately larger, 
better developed brains than the creodonts. 
-carnivore evolutionary history 3:940a; 
illus. 941a 


Miacis, extinct genus of early carnivores 
found as fossils in deposits of early to late Eo- 
cene age in North America and of late Eocene 
age in Europe and Asia (the Eocene Epoch 
began 54,000,000 years ago and lasted 
16,000, 000 years). Miacis is representative of 
a group of early carnivores, the miacids, that 
were the ancestors of the modern carnivores. 
Miacids retain primitive characteristics pres- 
ent in the creodonts, an older group of mam- 
malian carnivores, such as low skulls, long 
slender bodies, long tails, and short legs. Mia- 
cis retained the primitive number of teeth, 44, 
although some reductions in this number were 
apparently in progress; some of the teeth are 
reduced in size. The hindlimbs were longer 
than the forelimbs, and the pelvis was very 
doglike in form and structure. Some special- 
ized traits are present in the vertebrae. Miacis 
and related forms had brains that were rela- 
tively larger than those of the more primitive 
creodonts; the increase in brain size as com- 
pared with body size probably reflects an in- 
crease in intelligence. Miacis was probably a 
forest dweller that preyed upon smaller ani- 
mals; it was very weasel-like in form. 

-domestic dog phylogeny 5:929e; illus. 


Miaja, José (1878- ), Spanish Republi- 
can general during the Spanish Civil War, 
headed a defense council left in Madrid when 
the legitimate government was forced to 
remove to Valencia. In 1938 he was civil and 
military governor of the central and southern 
Republican territory, now geographically 
separated from the other Republican-held 
es of Franco’s forces, He later went into ex- 
ile. 


Miami, Algonkian-speaking Indians who 
lived in the area of what is now Green Bay, 
Wis., when first encountered by Europeans in 
the 17th century. They had also established 
settlements around the southern end of Lake 
Michigan in northeastern Illinois and northern 
Indiana and on the Kalamazoo River in 
Michigan; they continued to expand as far as 
Detroit and Ohio, but they later withdrew 
from their eastern territories and settled in In- 
diana. 

The Miami social system was based on ex- 
ogamous clans, with clan chiefs serving as 
members of the village council; one of their 
number was elected civil chief, A separate war 


Miami 854 


chief was chosen on the basis of ability in 
leading raids. At the time of the first French 
contact, the Miami were divided into six 
bands, of which two, the Wea and the Pianka- 
shaw, later became separate tribes. 

The staple of the Miami diet was a particular 
type of maize (corn) that was considered su- 
perior to that cultivated by their neighbours. 
During the summer they occupied permanent 
agricultural villages; they moved to the prai- 
ries in winter for communal bison hunts. In 
addition to mat-covered dwellings, each vil- 
lage had a large house in which councils and 
ceremonies were held. A major feature of 
Miami religion was the Midewiwin, or Grand 
Medicine Society, a secret religious organiza- 
tion whose members were believed to be able 
to secure supernatural aid for tribal welfare, 
as well as being able:to cure the sick. Sacred 
medicine bundles of magical objects were im- 
portant in many rites and ceremonies. 

In the 19th century the Miami ceded most of 
their lands to the U.S., with one band remain- 
ing in Indiana and the rest removing to a 
reservation in Oklahoma in 1867. 

‘Woodlands Indian culture 6:169e 


Miami, city, southeastern Florida, U.S., 
transportation and business hub of Greater 
Miami, and seat (1844) of Dade County; it is 
a leading resort and Atlantic port on Biscayne 
Bay at the mouth of the Miami River. Greater 
Miami, the state’s largest urban concentra- 
tion, comprises all of Dade County, which in- 
cludes Miami Beach (across the bay), Coral 
Gables, Hialeah, North Miami, and many 
smaller municipalities. 

Spaniards in the 16th century found a village 
(perhaps 2,000 years old) of Tequesta Indians 
on the site. The name Mayaimi, meaning “big 
water,” may have referred to Lake Okeecho- 
bee or to Everglades Indians. In 1567 a Span- 
ish mission was established in a futile attempt 
to pacify the Indians. After American acquisi- 
tion of the area (1821), Ft. Dallas was built 
(1835) for forces searching out Seminole Indi- 
ans for removal to the West. A few settlers 
(among them Julia D. Tuttle, “mother of 
Miami’’) gradually moved in. In 1896 Henry 
M. Flagler extended his Florida East Coast 
Railroad to the site, dredged the harbour, 
started the Royal Palm Hotel, and promoted 
tourism. Miami was incorporated the same 
year. The Spanish-American War (1898) em- 
phasized the important relationship of Miami 
with Cuba and Latin America. During the 
Florida land boom in the 1920s, it almost tri- 
pled its population, but the collapse of this 
speculation dampened Miami’s fortunes for 
almost two decades. Occasional hurricanes, 
notably in 1926 and 1935, have damaged the 
city. The wartime ’40s saw soldiers replace 
tourists at the oceanfront hotels, and long 
stretches of beach were converted to rifle 
ranges. Over 200,000 refuges have settled in 
the area since Castro’s 1959 take-over of 
Cuba, 

A subtropical climate helps to make the city 
one of America’s great luxury winter resorts. 
The miles of beaches are lined with glittering 
skyscraper hotels and are dotted with mari- 
nas, yacht clubs, and golf courses. Sailing 
regattas and fishing tournaments are among 
the distractions. Horse and greyhound race- 
tracks and jai alai frontons operate in the win- 
ter, offering pari-mutuel betting. The Orange 
Bowl Stadium and Villa Viscaya (estate of 
James Deering, now the County Art Museum) 
and many other attractions are in the locality. 

Since the 1950s, industrial developments 
have vied with tourism for first place in the 
economy. The enlarged Port of Miami han- 
dles coastal and foreign shipping. Miami In- 
ternational Airport handles both passengers 
and freight, with international cargo going 
mostly to Latin America. The city is served by 
the Dixie Highway, Tamiami Trail, and Sun- 
shine State Parkway. 


Metropolitan Miami has many degree-grant- 
ing institutions, including the University of 
Miami (1928) in Coral Gables, Barry College 
(1940), Biscayne College (1961), Florida 
Memorial College (1892), International Fine 
Arts College of Fashion (1965), Miami-Dade 
Junior College (1960), St. John Vianney Mi- 
nor Seminary (1960), and Teachers University 
(1968), The Jackson Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter is the heart of a complex of medical ser- 
vices. The city is also a world leader in under- 
seas study. Located there are the famed Uni- 
versity of Miami-affiliated Institute of Marine 
Science, the Tropical Atlantic Laboratory, 
and the U.S. Environmental Science Services 
Administration’s Oceanographic Laboratory. 
Pop. (1980) city, 346,931; metropolitan area 
(sMSA), 1,625,979, 
25°46’ N, 80°12’ W 
-ethnic population groups 7:426f 
‘map, United States 18:908 
‘metropolitan population density map 18:930 


Miami, city, seat (1907) of Ottawa County, 
northeastern Oklahoma, U.S., in the Ozark 
foothills on Neosho River near the Lake of 
the Cherokees (impounded by Grand River 
Dam), Originally a trading post called Jim- 
town and renamed in 1890 for the half-breed 
Miami Indian wife of an early settler, it was 
platted in 1891. The community, which is in 
an important cattle-raising and dairying re- 
gion, developed rapidly as a commercial cen- 
tre when lead and zinc were discovered nearby 
in 1905. Light manufactures include crushed- 
particle board, steel springs, and furniture and 
carpeting. Miami is the seat of Northeastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (founded in 1919 as a state mining 
school). Inc. 1910. Pop. (1980) 14,237. 

36°53’ N, 94°53’ W 

Miami Beach, city, Dade County, south- 
eastern Florida, U.S., on the oceanfront sepa- 
rated from the mainland and city of Miami by 
Biscayne Bay. Until 1912 the site was a man- 
grove swamp with coconut and avocado plan- 
tations. A bridge was built across the bay (fol- 
lowed by a causeway in 1920); the area was 


. ; 
Miami Beach 
By courtesy of United Air Lines 


dredged to form an island (7.4 sq mi [19 sq 
km]) with an 8-mile (13-km) beach and was in- 
corporated in 1915. Growth was hindered by 
the collapse of the Florida land boom and the 
depression. World War II curtailed the tourist 
business but served to advertise the city wide- 
ly when most of the hotels were requisitioned 
to house army trainees. The city is now a year- 
round resort and convention centre, having no 
industries, no railroads, and no airports. It re- 
ceives its visitors by way of Miami, as well as 
by yacht. Pop. (1960) 63,145; (1980) 96,298. 
25°47' N, 80°08’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 


Miami Confederation, organization of Al- 
gonkin Indians formed to protect their In- 

diana and Ohio territory from the Iriquois. 
-Indiana’s colonial inter-Indian affairs 9:303c 


Miami River, sometimes called GREAT MIAMI 
RIVER, issues from Indian Lake, Logan Coun- 
ty, southwestern Ohio, U.S., and flows south- 
west past Sydney, Franklin, Dayton, and 
Hamilton to enter the Ohio River west of Cin- 
cinnati after a course of 160 mi (257 km). Its 
chief tributaries are the Stillwater, Mad, and 
Whitewater rivers. After severe flooding in 
1913, retarding basins were built in the river 
valley. 

39°06" N, 84°49' W 

Miami Springs, town, Dade County, south- 
ern Florida, U.S., south of Hialeah and a 
northwestern suburb of Miami. Founded by 
Glenn H. Curtiss, pioneer aviation developer, 
it was laid out in 1922 and incorporated in 
1926 as Country Club Estates. In 1930 it was 
renamed Town of Miami Springs. After 
World War II it developed rapidly as a resi- 
dential suburb. Pop. (1980) 12,350. 

25°49’ N, 80°17’ W 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, state-sup- 
ported institute of higher learning founded in 
1809. 


‘founding and development 13:520g 


Miani, Battle of (Feb. 17, 1843), engage- 
ment between a British force of about 2,800 
under Sir Charles Napier and a host of more 
than 20,000 followers of the amirs of Sind 
ending in a British victory and the annexation 
of most of Sind. 

Complaints had been made against the 
amirs’ attitude toward the British during the 
First Afghan War (1839-42). Instead of leav- 
ing settlement to the resident, the British gave 
full civil and military powers to Napier in Sep- 
tember 1842. Napier forced on the amirs an 
onerous new treaty and provocatively seized 
and razed the desert fortress of Imamgarh. A 
popular upsurge then led to open war. At 
Miani the British prevailed. The army of the 
amirs was scattered, and Sind, except for the 
state of Khairpur, was annexed. 

The resident, Sir James Outram, criticized 
this action and so started a famous controver- 
sy. The governor general Lord Ellenborough 
was recalled, but Sind remained British. 


Mianwali, city and district, Sargodha Divi- 
sion, Punjab Province, Pakistan. The city, the 
district headquarters, lies just east of the In- 
dus River; it is connected by road and rail 
with Multan and Rawalpindi. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1903-04. Institutions 
include a hospital and a government college 
affiliated with the University of the Punjab. 

Mianwali District (area 5,403 sq mi [13,994 
sq km]), constituted in 1901, comprises the 
greater portion of the Sind Sagar Doab, (the 
country lying between the Indus and Jhelum 
rivers) and the Isa Khel subdistrict on the 
west bank of the Indus. It consists of a fertile 
tract along the Indus River and the vast bar- 
ren upland (Thal) that forms the greater part 
of the district. Cotton, wheat, barley, and sor- 
ghums are the chief crops; sheep and camel 
breeding is widespread. The district has cot- 
ton mills and a fertilizer factory, and rock-salt 
and low-grade iron-ore deposits are worked. 
Pop. (latest census) city, 31,398; (1972 pre- 
lim.) district, 1,095,000. 


Mian-yang (China): see Mien-yang. 


Miao, also called mso, mountain-dwelling 
peoples of China, Vietnam, Laos, and Thai- 
land, speaking Sino-Tibetan dialects. 

In China the Miao call themselves Hmong, 
Hmung, or Hmu; there are estimated to be 70 
or 80 different groups or varieties of them, 
distinguished by differences in dialect, dress, 
and other customs, living in the provinces of 
Kweichow, Hunan, Szechwan, Kwangsi, and 
Yunnan, In 1953 the government of China es- 
timated the Miao to number 2,500,000. 

The Miao of Indochina, who also refer to 
themselves as Meo or Hmong, are concentrat- 
ed in the northern areas of Vietnam and Laos. 
Those in Vietnam are sometimes divided into 


groups distinguished by the costumes of the 
women (e.g., White Miao, Blue Miao, Black 
Miao, Red Miao, Flowered Miao). Their 
numbers have been variously estimated at be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000. 

The Miao of Thailand, who live mainly in 
the northern provinces, call themselves 
H’moong. Groups are distinguished according 
to their dress, the majority being Blue or 
White. 

Most Miao live in single-story houses built 
directly on the ground. Agriculture is the chief 
means of subsistence for all of the groups, 
who grow maize and rice on burned-over for- 
est land in the hills. Opium is an important 
cash crop, sold in the lowland markets. 

There is little indigenous political organiza- 
tion above the village level. The highest posi- 
tion is usually that of village chief. In China 


‘the Miao are subject to the local Chinese au- 


thorities. In Laos and northern Vietnam, 
where the Miao are relatively dense in certain 
areas, they have sometimes obtained political 
positions at a level above that of the village. 

In religion most Miao venerate spirits, de- 
mons, and ancestral ghosts, They have sha- 
mans who exorcise malevolent spirits, and of- 
ten priests who perform ceremonial functions. 
Animal sacrifice is widespread. 

Young people are permitted to select their 
own mates, and there is a good deal of sexual 
freedom among them, although many Miao in 
China have adopted the Chinese custom of ar- 
ranging marriages. One form of institutional- 
ized courtship involves antiphonal singing or 
the et of a ball back and forth between 
groups of boys and girls from different vil- 
lages. Polygyny is permitted, but in practice it 
is limited to the well-to-do. The household is 
usually made up of several generations, in- 
cluding married sons and their families. When 
the parents die, the household breaks up into 
smaller units which then repeat the cycle. 
-Chinese cultural assimilation 6:128b 
-Chinese geographic location and population 

4:271h; table 272 
-Chinese minority status and geographic 
distribution 2:197d; map 194 
-Ch’ing dynasty rebellion 4:358b 
-East Asian cultural patterns 6:123b 
-ethnolinguistic map of China 4:271 
-Fukien ethnic group distribution 7:773f 
-geographical race distinctions 15:349b 
-Hunan’s tribal cultures and economy 9:13a 
-Kwangsi’s cultural complexity 10:550e passim 
to 553f 
-Kwangtung minority distribution 10:555f 
-Kweichow minority distribution and 
revolutionary activity 10:558e passim 
to 560g 
-Rajasthan’s aboriginal tribes 15:496d 
-Southern Mongoloid racial groups 14:845g 
-Szechwan ethnic distribution 17:978c 
-Thailand settlement and cultivation 18:201g 
-Vietnam’s ethnic and linguistic groups 19:133a 
-village organization and authority 10:674b 
-Yunnan’s minority population distribution 
19:1115a; table 1117 


Miao-fa lien-hua Ching (Buddhist text): 
see Saddharmapundarika-sttra. 

Miao-li hsien, county of Taiwan. 

‘area and population table 17:997 
Miao-ti-kou, Neolithic archaeological site in 
Honan province, China. 

-painted pottery style shifts 4:299f 

Miaoulis, Andreas Vokos (b. 1769, 
Negropont [Euboea], now in Greece—d. June 


24, 1835, Athens), patriot who successfully 
commanded the Greek revolutionary naval 


- forces during the Greek War of Independence 


(1821-32). Miaoulis acquired a considerable 
fortune from his wheat-shipping business dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars and devoted it to the 
Greek stru: 
Turks. In 1822 he was given command of the 
principal Greek naval forces and between 
May 1825 and January 1826 defeated the 
Turks in engagements off Modon, Cape 
Matapan, Suda, and Cape Papas. After the 
war, he led a faction of the influential pro-En- 


e for independence against the 


glish party; and later his opposition to the 
pro-Russian president--of Greece Ioannis 
Kapodistrias and support for the antigovern- 
ment rebels of the isle of Hydra moved him to 
seize the government naval arsenal at Poros 
(July 27, 1831) and burn the government fleet 
(Aug. 13, 1831). He later served on the com- 
mission that offered the Greek crown to 
Prince Otto (later called Otho) of Bavaria and 
ws peace vice admiral shortly before his 
eath. 


Miao-Yao languages, spoken in southern 
China and Southeast Asia. The Miao-Yao 
language group includes Miao, with about 
2,500,000 speakers; Ch’i-lao (also called 
I-lao), closely related to Miao, with several 
thousand speakers; Yao, with about 800,000 
speakers; and Sho, closely related to Yao and 
spoken by some of the 200,000 Sho people in 
southern China. Miao-Yao languages are 
written with the Latin alphabet. In Vietnam, 
Laos, and Thailand, the Miao language is 
known as Meo. The dialects of both Miao and 
Yao diverge enough that, in some cases, they 
are mutually unintelligible. 

Some scholars classify the Miao-Yao lan- 
guages as a separate branch of the Sino-Tibet- 
an language family, whereas others have 
placed them in the Tai or Austronesian lan- 
guage families. 

-affiliations and comparative features 16:797d 
-East Asian distribution 10:667g 
-Sino-Tibetan languages distribution 

map 16:797 


miarolitic texture, descriptive term for 
granites in which small cavities have devel- 
oped between the mineral grains. Small and 
often well-formed crystals of the minerals that 
compose the rock may project into these cavi- 
ties. When such a cavity is lined with crystals, 
it may be called a druse. Miarolitic cavities 
are generally irregular and angular in form. 
They are usually less than a few inches in 
diameter, but some up to several. feet across 
have been found. 

Miarolitic cavities may result in part from a 
contraction of the rock during the late stages 
of crystallization. In some, however, the min- 
erals lining the cavites are rich in boron, fluo- 
rine, and water, which indicates the impor- 
tance of late-stage volatiles that may collect in 
the cavities, helping to enlarge them and pro- 
moting the growth of such minerals. The oc- 
currence of this texture in granite near Bave- 
no, Italy, has made the term synonymous 
with “granite” in this locality. 

-structure, minerals, and formation 9:205c 


miasma, vapours arising from soil, swamps, 
or decaying organisms that were once thought 
to cause disease in man. 

-Lister’s development of germ theory 10:1033g 


Miass, town, Chelyabinsk oblast (administra- 
tive region), west central Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic, on the Miass River. 
Miass was founded in 1773 as a copper- (and 
later iron-) smelting centre. The modern town 
is important for the production of commercial 
vehicles and for gold mining in the vicinity. On 
the northern outskirts is the IImen Mineralog- 
ical Nature Reserve, established in 1920. Pop. 
(1970) 132,000. 

54°59’ N, 60°06’ E 

Miastor (fly genus): see gall midge. 


miasto-wojewodztwo, Polish term for a 

city-province. 

-regional administration and population 
14:634f; table 630 


Micah, Book of, the sixth of 12 Old Testa- 
ment books that bear the names of the 12 Mi- 
nor Prophets. According to the superscription 
(1:1), this Judaean prophet was active during 
the last half of the 8th century Bc. 

The book is a compilation of materials, some 
of which come from a period considerably lat- 
er than Micah’s time. While the threats in 
chapters 1-3 and 6-7:7 are usually attributed 


to Micah, the promises in chapters 4-5 and 


855 micelle 


7:8-20 are usually dated several centuries lat- 
er. Some of the promises seem to presuppose 
the fall of Jerusalem and the subsequent Bab- 
ylonian Exile (6th century sc), but it is not im- 
possible that some promises date from the 
pre-exilic period or from Micah himself, The 
exalted view of Zion in 4:1-4, moreover, and 
the messianic character of 5:2-4.reflect the 
fap ley of the Zion cult in pre-exilic Jerusa- 
em. 

Micah’s threats are directed against idola- 
trous elements in the cult, against those who 
oppress the little man, against priests and 
prophets who use their profession for financial 
gain, and against the leaders who pervert 
equity and abhor justice. The promises, 
whether genuinely attributed to Micah or not, 
emphasize the importance of Zion, where 
Yahweh (or his royal regent) reigns over a 
kingdom of peace, and of the return from ex- 
ile (for Israel as well as for Judah). 

‘attacks on social injustice and false 

prophecy 2:921b 
‘iconoclastic prophetic message 10:307h 


Micaiah, 9th-century-sc Hebrew prophet. 
-prophecy of Ahab’s demise 2:915d 


micas 12:93, a family of common silicate 
minerals characterized by platy structure and, 
hence, easily separable sheets. Mineral groups 
categorized as micas include the common 
micas, the brittle micas, and the hydrous 
micas. Micas have a wide range of chemical 
and physical properties and occur in a wide 
variety of igneous, metamorphic, and sedi- 
mentary rocks. They weather to clay minerals. 

When mica contains little iron, it is used as 
an electrical and thermal insulator. Micas are 
also used in the manufacture of wallpaper, 
roofing paper, and paint and as fillers, lubri- 
cants, absorbents, packing materials, and 
stove and boiler windows (isinglass). 

The text article covers the properties, com- 
position, and crystal structure of the micas 
and their occurrence and distribution in na- 
ture. See separate titles listed in the Table on 
page 856. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-clay mineral types and behaviour 4:702b 
-electronic capacitor construction 6:681b 
-geological features and composition 7:1057a 
‘igneous rock composition and Bowen’s 

reaction series 9:202c; illus. 210 

-loess composition and properties 11:24g 
‘mafic minerals in igneous intrusives 9:220g 
-marble’s content of accessory 

minerals 11:486d 

-metamorphic processes and reactions 15:948a 
-Precambrian occurrence and dating 

method 14:955b 

-rock deformation and foliation 15:917g 
-sheet silicate crystal structures 16:761b 
-shock metamorphism of granite 12:52f; 

illus. 53 

-silver epitaxial crystal growth in mica 12:308h 
-television camera tube construction 18:111c 
-weathering products 19:704f 
-weathering to clay 16:1019e 


Micawber, Mr., character in David Copper- 
field (1850), by Charles Dickens. 
-character drawn from Dickens’ father 5:706d 


Micay River, stream in southwestern Co- 
lombia flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 

3°05’ N, 77°32’ W 

-volume of water and rapid flow 4:865a 
micelle, in physical chemistry, a loosely 
bound complex of several tens or hundreds of 
atoms, ions (electrically charged atoms), or 
molecules, forming a colloidal particle—i.e., 
one of a number of ultramicroscopic particles 
dispersed through some continuous medium. 
Micelles are important in the chemistry of sur- 
faces—e.g., the power of soap solutions to 
dissolve organic compounds insoluble or only 
slightly soluble in water is explained as a 
property of micelles. 

-colloidal aggregate formation 4:860c; illus. 


Michael 856 


Michael: see archangels. 


Michael, Russian name in full MIKHAIL 
FYODOROVICH ROMANOV (b, 1596—d. July 23 
{July 13, old style], 1645, Moscow), tsar of 


Michael, tsar of Russia, detail of a 
coloured lithograph by Peter Borel, 
mid-19th century; based on a 
17th-century painting, artist unknown 
Novosti Press Agency 


Russia from 1613 to 1645 and founder of the 
Romanoy dynasty (q.v.), which ruled Russia 
until 1917. Son of Fyodor Nikitich Romanov, 
Michael was related to the last tsar of the 
Rurik dynasty, Fyodor I (reigned 1584-98), 


Micas 


name colour lustre 


formula 


through his grandfather Nikita Romanov, 
who was Fyodor I’s maternal uncle. When the 
zemsky sobor (assembly of the land) met in 
1613 to elect a new tsar after the Time of 
Troubles—a period of chaotic internal disord- 
ers, foreign invasions, and a rapid succession 
of rulers following the death of Fyodor I—it 
chose Michael as tsar (February 1613). 

Emissaries came from Moscow to the 
monastery near Kostroma, where Michael 
was living with his mother—who had been 
compelled to become a nun during the reign 
of Boris Godunov (ruled 1598-1605)—and in 
March he accepted the offer of the throne 
with great reluctance. Only 16 years old and 
poorly educated at the time of his coronation 
on July 21 (July 11, O.S.), 1613, Michael at 
first allowed his mother’s relatives to gain 
control of governmental affairs. Although 
they promoted their personal interests, they 
also restored order to Russia, suppressed in- 
ternal uprisings, and made peace both with 
Sweden (Treaty of Stolbovo, 1617) and with 
Poland (Truce of Deulino, 1618). 

In 1619 Michael’s father, who had been 
forced to become a monk under the name 
Philaret (Filaret) in 1601 and had later been 
taken to Poland, was released from captivity. 
Upon his return to Russia, he was installed as 
patriarch of the church and Michael’s co-rul- 
er. From then until his death in 1633, he 
dominated Michael’s government, which in- 
creased diplomatic, commercial, and cultural 
contact with western Europe, made extensive 
use of the zemski sobor as a popular consulta- 
tive body, employed a variety of means to 
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biotite black to deep vitreous 
K2(Fet2,Mg)e-4 brown, reddish 
(Fet3,Al, Ti)o-2 brown, or green 
[Sig-sAl2-3020] 
Oo-2(OH,F)4-2 
chlorite green vitreous or 
(Mg,Al,Fe):2 pearly 
((Si,Al)gO20] 
(OH)i6 
chloritoid dark green pearly 
(Fe*2,Mg,Mn)z 
(Al, Fe*3) 
Al3O2 
(SiO4)2 
(OH)4 
clintonite colourless, pearly 
Caz(Mga.6Al1.4) yellow, green, sub- 
[Siz.sAls.5O20] reddish brown metallic 
(OH)4 
glauconite green, yellowish 
(K,Na,Ca);.2-2.0 or bluish green 
(Fe*3, ‘Al, Fet2,Mg)s.0 
[Si7-7. sAly-0.4020] 
(OH)4*nH20 
illite white; various earthy 
Ky-1.5Al4 pale colours 
[Si7-6.sAl1-1.sOz0] 
(OH)4 
lepidolite purple and pink pearly 
K2(Li,Al)s-6 to colourless 
[Sig-7Alz-1020] 
4 
margarite grayish pink; pearly or 
CazAlg : pale yellow, vitreous 
[SigAl4O20] pale green 
(OH)4 ; 
muscovite light shades of vitreous to 
K2Al4 brown, green, silky or 
[Sieg-7Al2-1020] or red to pearly 
iF) colourless ; 
paragonite colourless; pale vitreous ~ 
Naz2Alg yellow . } 
[SigAl2zO20] i> 
(OH), eh 
phlogopite yellow to brown pearly — 
2(Mg,Fe)6 orreddish ai 
[SigAl2O20] brown , 


(OH,F)4 


2%-3 2.8-3,2 tabular or short 1 perfect, 
pseudorhombo- platy 
hedral prisms 

2-3 2.6-3.3 large crystalline 1 perfect, 
blocks; fine- grained platy 
flaky or massive 
aggregates 

bY 3.5-3.8 commonly in coarsely 1 perfect, 
foliated masses; also __ platy 
sheaf-like aggre- 
gates; tabular 
crystals 

3% or6 3.0-3.1 pseudorhombo-= 1 perfect, 

depend- hedral crystals platy 

ing on 
crystal 

face 

2 2.4-3.0 fine-grained, rounded 1 perfect 
aggregates of small, 
badly formed 
sheets 

1-2 2.7 aggregates of small 1 perfect 

(less with flakes 
absorbed 8 
water) \ % 
2%2-4 2.8-2.9 aggregates of short 1 perfect, 
_ prisms or small platy 
flakes; large tab- 
ular crystals ; 

32-4 V2 3,0-3.1 translucent aggre- 1 perfect, 

gates of thin platy 
; plates nee 

2-242 2.8-3.0 large tabular blocks 1 perfect, 
(called books); _ platy 
pseudo-hexagonal 
crystals; fine-grained _ 

LIA Soest 
Damien ere. omar e fi LSaiinal massive, 


ey aggregates: Tangy 


22% 2. 


cleavage 


solve Russia’s continuing financial dilemmas, 
reformed the structure of local government to 
increase the authority of the central adminis- 
tration, and strengthened the institution of 
serfdom. When his father died, Michael’s ma- 
ternal relatives again played prominent roles 
in his government until he died and left his 
throne to his son Alexis. 

‘Romanov isolation and reconstruction 

16:47f; map 80 


Michael, Romanian MIHAI DE HOHENZOL- 
LERN (b. Oct. 25, 1921, Sinaia, Rom.), king 
of Romania and, during World War II, a 


Michael of Romania 


Camera Press—Pix 


principal leader of the coup d’etat of August 
1944, which severed Romania’s connection 
with the Axis powers. 

After his father—the future king Carol Il— 
had been formally excluded from the royal 


crystal 
system 


refractive 
indices 


a = 1,565-1.625 monoclinic — 
B = 1.605-1.696 = 

y = 1.605-1.696 

a = 1.57-1.64 monoclinic, © 

B = 1.575-1.645 triclinic 

a = 1.713+1.730 monoclinic, 
B = 1.719-1.734 triclinic 

y = 1.723-1.740 

‘a = 1.643-1.648 monoclinic 
B = 1.655-1.662 

7 = 1.655-1.663 


monoclinic 
monoclinic — 


a = 1.525-1.548 monoclinic 
B = 1.551-1.585 

y = 1.554-1.587 
a = 1.630-1.638 monoclinic 
B = 1,642-1.648 ; 
y = 1.644-1.650 


a@ = 1,552-1.574 
B = 1.582-1.610 © 
ae Hf 587-1. GiGi tit 


monoclini 


succession by an act of state (January 1926), 
Michael was proclaimed king of Romania un- 
der a three-member regency on the death of 
his grandfather, King Ferdinand (July 20, 
1927). But upon the return of Carol from exile 
(June 1930), the regency was dissolved, and 
Michael was reduced to the rank of crown 
prince. With Carol’s abdication in September 
1940, Michael again became king but was in 
effect a prisoner of the newly established mili- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Ion Antonescu. Mi- 
chael was strongly influenced by his mother, 
Queen Helen, who at this time was recalled 
from a 10-year exile. Becoming the focus of 
opposition against the Antonescu regime, he 
arrested the dictator on Aug. 23, 1944, sig- 
nalling the overthrow of the military govern- 
ment. From the end of World War IT in 1945, 
he strenuously opposed the ‘Communists’ 
accession to power in Romania but was finally 
forced to abdicate, on Dec. 30, 1947, and go 
into exile. 


Michael, properly MiHAILO OBRENOVIC mm (b. 
Sept. 16 [Sept. 4, old style], 1823, Kragujevac, 
Serbia, now in Yugoslavia—d. June 10 [May 
29, O.S.], 1868, Kosutnjak, near Belgrade), 
prince of Serbia and modern Serbia’s most en- 
lightened ruler, instituted the rule of law, 
created a conscript army, and attempted to 
found a Balkan federation aimed against the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The second son of Milos’ I Obrenovi¢c, Mi- 
chael succeeded to the Serbian throne on the 
death of his elder brother, Milan, on July 8, 
1839, but fled into exile after a revolt in 1842. 
Having travelled widely, he returned on his fa- 
ther’s restoration to the throne (1858), served 
as commander in chief of the army, and 
became prince again on Milo8’s death in 1860. 
An enlightened, though increasingly au- 
thoritarian ruler, Michael gradually freed 
Serbia from Turkish controls until all Otto- 
man soldiers had left the country in 1867. 
Nevertheless his Balkan League, designed to 
unite all South Slavs against Turkey, col- 
lapsed soon after his death. In domestic 
affairs, Michael reformed the judicial system, 
revised the electoral laws, and instituted a 
regular conscript army (1861), for which 
Russia furnished supplies; he also established 
a state mortgage bank (1862), the Serbia 
Learned Society (1864), the first Serbian’coin- 
age since the Middie Ages (1868), and the na- 
tional theatre (1868). His auspicious reign was 
cut short by his assassination in 1868. 


Michael, code name for a German offensive 
launched against allied forces in France on 
' March 2, 1918. 

-Ludendorffs final offensive 19:962a 


Michael I, originally MicHAEL RANGABE, By- 
zantine emperor from 811 to 813, 

The son-in-law of the emperor Nicephorus I, 
Michael was proclaimed emperor by a coup 
d’etat, despite the claims of Nicephorus’ son 
Stauracius, who had been mortally wounded 
in Bulgaria. Under the influence of the abbot 
and theologian Theodore Studites, Michael 
supported the proponents of the religious use 
of images, or icons. He recognized Char- 
lemagne’s title of emperor (Western, Holy 
Roman) in return for the cession to Byzanti- 
um of Venice and various other cities on the 
Adriatic coast. 

When in 812 Krum, the Bulgarian khan, cap- 
tured the Byzantine city of Develtus and 
transported its inhabitants to Bulgaria, Mi- 
chael was unable to deal with the Bulgarians 
immediately because of an iconoclast revolt 
_ that aimed to replace him with a son of the 
former emperor Constantine V. After Michael 
_ had suppressed the insurrection, however, 
Krum offered to conclude peace,- ‘but the of- 


- fered conditions seemed unacceptable to 


Theodore Studites, and on his advice Michael 
declined Krum’s proposal, Krum _ then 
renewed hostilities, pepeuing the city of Me- 
sembria in November 812 

following year Michael defeated the 


The 
_ Bulgarians in several engagements, but on 


June 22, 813, he lost the Battle of Versinikia 
near Adrianople, as a result ofthe desertion of 
the troops of one of his generals, Leo the Ar- 
menian. Leo then deposed Michael and. him- 
self ascended the throne as Leo V. Michael 
retired to a monastery on one of the Princes 
Islands. 

‘defeat by Krum 3:558h 


Michael II (b. Amorium, Phrygia, now in 
Turkey—d. October 829), Byzantine emperor 
and founder of the Amorian, or Phrygian, 
dynasty who attempted to "moderate the 
Iconoclastic controversy that divided 9th-cen- 
tury Byzantium. 


Michael Il, coin, 9th century; in the British Museum 
Peter 'Clayton 


Rising from humble origins, Michael became 
a military commander, He was an old com- 
rade-in-arms of Leo the Armenian, who later 
became Emperor Leo V (813). When, in 803, 
Bardanes Turcus and. Nicephorus I were 
fighting over the imperial throne, Leo and Mi- 
chael at first supported Bardanes but later 
deserted him and joined the cause.of Niceph- 
orus. Years later, after Leo had ascended the 
throne, Michael incurred the suspicion of his 
former friend and was imprisoned on a charge 
of treason. On Dec. 24, 820, he was sentenced 
to death and ordered to be thrown into a fur- 
nace, but on the following day, his partisans 
assassinated Leo and proclaimed Michael em- 
peror. 

Shortly before Michael ascended the ies 
however, a soldier named Thomas the 
Slavonian raised a rebellion, and it was not 
until the end of 823 that Michael succeeded in 
suppressing this revolt, which so weakened 
the resources of the empire that it was unable 
to resist later Arab onslaughts. The Arabs 
conquered Crete (826 or 827) and parts of 
Sicily (827-829). 

Although Michael was an Iconoclast (a 
member of the party opposed to the religious 
use of icons, or images), in practice he fol- 
lowed a policy of toleration. He even freed 
prisoners who had been jailed for their devo- 
tion to icons and recalled former Patriarch Ni- 
cephorus, Theodore Studites, and other 
theologians who had been exiled for that rea- 
son, 

-defeat of Thomas the Slav 3:559b 


Michael II Ducas, 13th-century Byzantine 
ruler in Epirus. 
-defeat by Michael VIII Paleologus 3: 566h 


Michael III, called THE AMORIAN Of THE 
PHRYGIAN, alsO THE DRUNKARD (b. 838, Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul—d. Sept. 23, 867, 
Constantinople), Byzantine emperor—last of 
the. Amorian, or Phrygian, dynasty—whose 
reign was marked by the restoration of the use 
of images in the Byzantine Church, and by 
successful campaigns against the Arabs and 
Slavs. . 

Michael became. a “child, cohesion (Jan. : 20, 
842) upon the death of his father; Theophilus. 
A council of regency was set up, in which the 
dowager-empress, Theodora, and her chief 


minister, Theoctistus, were the leading figures. 


857. Michael IV 


The following year the use of icons was re- 
stored. but with a conciliatory ecclesiastical 
policy toward the Iconoclasts. Also in 843 
campaigns were undertaken against the Slavs 
in Greece and against the Arabs in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean, with the temporary recapture 
of Crete from the Arabs. In 853, and again in 
854, the Byzantine fleet captured Damietta, in 
the Nile Delta. 

After a quarrel with his mother, Michael 
connived at the murder of Theoctistus by his 
maternal uncle Bardas (November 855) and in 
March 856, with the help of Bardas, took 
over direct control of the government. When 
Theodora later attempted to resume power, 
she and her daughters were relegated to a con- 
vent, 

Bardas became the moving spirit in the new 
regime. A university was organized in Con- 
stantinople. Patriarch Ignatius, who had sup- 
ported Theodora, was pressured into resign- 
ing (858); his followers, however, appealed to 
the Pope, who ordered his reinstatement 
(863). Because Michael refused to depose the 
new patriarch, Photius, a schism with Rome 
resulted, 

Byzantine forces continued to win victories 
over the Arabs, and in the campaign of 859, 
which reached at least as far as the Euphrates 
River, Michael himself led the troops. On 
another campaign against the Arabs in 860, 
Michael was forced to return to Constantino- 
ple, which had come under Russian siege. The 
invaders, however, probably withdrew before 
the Emperor returned with his army. About 
this time Michael. fell increasingly under the 
influence of his chamberlain, Basil the 
Macedonian, who poisoned the Emperor’s 
mind against Bardas. Thus, Michael ac- 
quiesced in the murder (April 865) of Bardas 
by Basil. In May 866 he made Basil co-emper- 
or, In the following year Basil had Michael as- 
sassinated and became emperor. 


Michael Ill the Amorian or Phrygian, coin, 9th century; 
in the British Museum 


Peter Clayton 


Although Michael was .unstable and ex- 
tremely cruel, many modern historians believe 
he was not so incompetent or so dissolute as 
the epithet “the Drunkard” would imply. This 
more modern view is supported to some. ex- 
tent by his record of victories over the Arabs. 
His faults were probably exaggerated by By- 
zantine historians who sought to find ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the murder of Mi- 
chael by Basil and his supporters. 

-relations with Basil I and assassination 2:748c 
-religious and political reforms 3:560b 


Michael IV, called THE PAPHLAGONIAN (d. 
Dec, 10, 1041, Constantinople), Byzantine 
emperor ‘during ‘whose seven-year reign an im- 
portant treaty was signed with the Fatimid 
Caliphate of Egypt, temporary gains were 
made in Sicily, and a revolt in Bulgaria was 
suppressed. 


Michael -V Calaphates 858 


A man of humble origin, Michael owed his 
elevation to his brother John the Orphanotro- 
phus, an influential and capable eunuch, who 
brought him to court where the old 
Macedonian empress Zoe fell in love with him 
and married him on the untimely death of her 
husband, Romanus III, in April 1034. 

A 30 years’ peace was signed with the Fati- 
mid Caliphate (c. 1037), thus ending a period 
of hostilities. Byzantium and Egypt each 
agreed not to aid the enemies of the other, 
The Byzantine emperor received permission to 
renovate the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem at his own expense, and he might 
also have received the right to appoint the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem. In return, Michael 
released 5,000 Muslim prisoners. 

During Michael’s reign, Byzantine conquests 
were made in Sicily, including the capture of 
Messina (1037) and Syracuse (1040); but these 
were only temporary. In the Balkans, Michael 
failed to subdue the ruler of Zeta Gn modern 
Yugoslavia), but he quelled a rebellion in the 
Bulgarian provinces. 

When Michael ascended the throne, he was 
suffering from epilepsy, a condition that con- 
stantly worsened. When he returned from the 
Bulgarian campaign, he was mortally ill, and 
he retired to the monastery of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian. 


Michael V Calaphates, also called THE 
CAULKER (d. after 1042), Byzantine emperor 
(1041-42). The nephew of Michael IV, Mi- 
chael Calaphates was adopted by his uncle’s 
elderly wife, Empress Zoe. Several months af- 
ter his accession to the throne (Dec. 10, 1041), 
he exiled Zoe to a convent. An uprising erupt- 
ed, however, and Michael hurriedly recalled 
her. Nevertheless, his political opponents had 
him deposed, blinded, and sent to a monas- 
tery. 


Michael VI Stratioticus (fi. mid-11th cen- 
tury), Byzantine emperor who in his one-year 
reign (1056-57) failed to control the military 
aristocracy, which deposed him. The empress 
Theodora, the last ruler of the Macedonian 


Michael VI Stratioticus, coin, 11th century; in the British 
Museum 
Peter Clayton. . 


dynasty, had chosen Michael, an elderly offi- 
cial, as her successor. On her death (Aug. 21, 
1056), Michael became emperor. His policies, 
however, antagonized the military leaders in 
Asia Minor, who proclaimed Isaac Comnenus 
emperor on June 8, 1057. Comnenus marched 
on Constantinople and defeated Michael’s 
supporters on August 20, and Michael ab- 
dicated 11 days later. 


Michael VII Ducas, called PARAPINACES (b. 
1059, Constantinople, now Istanbul—d. 1078, 
Ephesus, now in Turkey), Byzantine emperor 
whose policies hastened the conquest of Asia 
Minor by the Turks. 

The eldest son of Constantine X Ducas, Mi- 
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Michael VII Ducas, coin, 11th century; in the British 
Museum 


Peter Clayton 


chael was a minor on his father’s death (May 
21, 1067), and his mother assumed the regen- 
cy. Because of the dangerous military and 
political situation, she soon married the mili- 
tary commander Romanus Diogenes, who 
was crowned co-emperor as Romanus IV in 
January 1068. On the defeat of Romanus by 
the Seljuq Turks at Manzikert in 1071, Mi- 
chael was proclaimed sole emperor (October 
24 


When a Norman mercenary, Roussel de 
Bailleul, rebelled and attempted to set up a 
separate kingdom in Asia Minor, the Byzan- 
tines called on the Turks for assistance, facili- 
tating the Turkish conquest of Asia Minor 
and the establishment of the Sultanate of 
Rim, 

Michael increasingly fell under the influence 
of Nicephoritzes, an official, who attempted 
to create a’state monopoly in grain—a policy 
that not only angered the great landowners 
but also led to higher prices and discontent 
among the people. Rioting broke out in Con- 
stantinople, and two rival commanders, Ni- 
cephorus Bryennius and Nicephorus Botanei- 
ates, marched on Constantinople to claim the 
throne. Michael abdicated (March 31, 1078) 
and became a monk. 

-Norman Italy’s alliance with 

Byzantium 15:907d 
-relations with Seljuq Turks 3:564e 


Michael VIII Palaeologus 12:96 (b. prob- 
ably 1224, Nicaea, modern iznik, Tur.—d. 
Decal, 1282, Thrace), Byzantine emperor 
from 1259 to 1282, restored the empire to the 
Greeks after 57 years of Latin occupation, 
and founded the Palaeologan dynasty, the last 
and longest lived of the empire’s ruling 
houses. 

Abstract of text biography. Usurping the 
throne from the rightful heir, Michael re-took 
Constantinople from the Latins in 1261. In 
forming an alliance with the Pope in 1274 
against their common enemy, Charles of An- 
jou, he promised to unite the Greek Church 
with Rome, a move opposed by his own peo- 
ple. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Baybars’ diplomatic efforts 2:773h 
‘Italian late medieval economy 9:1133c 
‘Latins expulsed from Byzantium 6:154e 
-reconquest of Byzantine territories 5:306f 
-reconstruction of the Empire 3:566h 


Michael IX Palaeologus (b. c. 1277-4. 
Oct. 12, 1320, Thessalonica, now in Greece), 
Byzantine co-emperor with his father, An- 
dronicus II, from 1295 who, despite his efforts 
in fighting the Turks and in resisting the en- 
croachments of the Catalan mercenaries, was 
unable to reverse the decline of the empire. 
In 1303 Byzantium employed as mercenaries 
the Catalan Company, led by Roger de Flor, 
which soon began attacking and robbing By- 
zantines and Turks alike. Hoping to get rid of 


them, Michael arranged the murder of Roger 


de Flor in the imperial palace in April 1305. 


The Catalans then rebelled and ravaged the 
countryside of Thrace for several years before 
they left and moved into Thessaly, 

Michael died before his father and, thus, 
never reigned as sole emperor. 


Michael Autorianus, 13th-century Byzan- 
tine patriarch. 
‘patriarchal accomplishments 6:154c 


Michael Borisovich, 15th- -century prince of 
Tver. 
‘Ivan III conflict and Moscow 
hegemony 16:44h 


Michael Cerularius (b. c. 1000, Constan- 
tinople, modern Istanbul—d. Jan. 21, 1059, 
Madytus, modern Eceabat, near Constantino- 
ple), patriarch of Constantinople (March 
1043-November 1058) whose defense of the 
doctrinal, disciplinary, and political individu- 
ality of the Greek Church was decisive in 
effecting the Eastern Schism of 1054 that for- 
mally sanctioned the de facto separation of 
the Eastern Orthodox from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. He simultaneously struggled to 
win autonomy from Byzantine imperial ab- 
solutism. 

Educated for the civil service and deficient in 
theological knowledge, Cerularius was named 
patriarch in 1043 by the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine [X Monomachus, with whom he 
had earlier conspired against the former em- 
peror Michael IV. In common with the senti- 
ments of Eastern Orthodoxy as a consequence 
of its bitter 9th- and 10th-century doctrinal 
controversies with Rome and the rival conten- 
tions for jurisdiction over the Balkan Church, 
Cerularius became alienated from the Latin 
Church and incredulous of its claim of prima- 
cy over all Christendom. 

When the papal legate Cardinal Humbert of 
France in 1054 finally pronounced the excom- 
munication of Cerularius and the entire East- 
ern Church in Hagia Sophia (Greek: “Holy 
Wisdom’’), Constantinople’s cathedral, Ceru- 
larius replied by denouncing the papacy’s as- 
sertion of universal authority and presenting a 
manifesto embodying the Byzantine case for 
ecclesiastical independence and equality with 
the Western Church. After constraining Em- 
peror Constantine IX to support the schism, 
Cerularius consistently maintained the su- 


-premacy of the spiritual over the temporal 


power and strove to dominate the imperial 
rulers. In the ensuing struggle with the emper- 
or Isaac I Comnenus, the patriarch was de- 
peat and driven into exile, where he soon 
ie 
An indomitable champion of the rights of the 
Eastern Church, Cerularius, in the opinion of 
later historical scholarship, may be viewed as 
an astute administrator and political strate- 
gist, if not a fully adequate theologian. It was 
his historic role to have functioned as the 
symbol of Greek Orthodoxy’s Christian iden- 
tity at the moment of its maturity. 
-Byzantine—Frankish hostility and 
Schism 6:154a 
-Leo IX’s doctrine and dogma 
differences 10:805d f 
-occasion of Schism of 1054 4:544h 


Michaelis, Georg (b. Sept. 8, 1857, Haynau, 
now in Poland—d. July 24, 1936, Bad Saa- 
row-Pieskow, now in East Germany), German 
politician and imperial chancellor during 
World War I, whose government was com- 
pletely dependent on the military supreme 
command and lasted only 15 weeks. 

A Prussian civil servant from 1879, Michaelis 
taught at the German school of law in Tokyo 
(1885-89), re-entering the Prussian civil ser- 
vice in 1892, becoming undersecretary of state 
in the Finance Ministry in 1909, During World 
War I he headed the department for grain 
supply (from 1915), and in early 1917 was ap- 
pointed Prussian state commissioner for food 
supply. After the fall of the government of 
Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg pa a the 
summer of 1917, the military supreme com- 
mand, headed by Paul | von Hinden 


q 


Erich Ludendorff, Germany’s actual rulers, 
chose Michaelis to form a new government 
(July 14, 1917). Totally unqualified for the 
chancellorship, Michaelis could maintain him- 
self only with the backing of the army. He was 
evasive on the Reichstag’s (federal lower 
house) demand for acceptance of its peace 
resolution of July 19 (indicating that Germany 
wanted no annexations) and refused to make 
any concessions in the negotiations following 
Pope Benedict XV’s peace proposals (Aug. 
16, 1917). His downfall was engineered by the 


Georg Michaelis, 1919 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek Berlin 


Reichstag majority parties after Michaelis 
blamed the Unabhiangige Sozialdemokrat 
Partei Deutschlands (Independent Social 
Democratic Party, uspp) for the naval mutiny 
during the summer of 1917. Of no further use 
to the military and without parliamentary 
support, Michaelis was forced to resign on 
Oct. 31, 1917. Heading the administration of 
Pomerania from March 1918 to April 1919, 
Michaelis was later chiefly engaged in Protes- 
tant church organizations and projects for stu- 
dent welfare. 

-Friedens resolution failure 19:961b 
-Ludendorff and the Reichstag 8:116a 


Michaelis, Leonor (1875-1945), German- 
U.S. chemist who, with his assistant L.M. 
Menten, derived (1913) a mathematical ex- 
pression, called the Michaelis-Menten Equa- 
tion, for the variation of the rate of an en- 
zyme-catalyzed reaction with a change in the 
concentration of substrate. Michaelis also 
postulated a union of enzyme and substrate 
prior to reaction nearly 50 years before such a 
union was shown to exist experimentally. 
-enzymatic reaction rate 3:1005a 

‘enzyme reaction hypothesis and 

constant 6:900c; illus. ~ 


Michaelis-Menten hypothesis, an expla- 
nation of enzyme-catalyzed reactions. First 
stated in 1913, the hypothesis assumes the for- 
mation of a complex (designated ES’) between 
an enzyme (£) and the substance upon which 
it acts to form a product (substrate, S$). It also 
assumes that the reaction rate at any time is 
determined by the concentration of ES, as is 
the rate of formation of product, P. The max- 
imum velocity for such a reaction occurs 
when all the sites at which catalytic activity 
can take place on the enzyme molecules (ac- 
tive sites) are filled with substrate; i.e., sub- 
strate concentration is very high. At half the 
maximum velocity, the substrate concentra- 
tion in moles per litre (M) is equal to the Mi- 
chaelis constant (Ky), which is a rough mea- 
sure of the affinity of the substrate molecule 
for the surface of the enzyme. These relation- 
ships provide the basis for all kinetic studies 
of enzymes and have been applied to the ki- 
netics of the transport of substances through 
cell membranes. 
‘origin, formula, and curve 6: 900¢; » 
illus. 


Michael Khorobrit, 13th-century Russian 
prince of Moscow and Vladimir. 
‘Moscow territorial expansion 16:42f | 


Michaelkirche, church in Munich built be- 
tween 1583-97 and considered to be the most 
important Renaissance church in Germany. 
*Munich’s cultural landmarks 12:617g 


Michaelmas Day, feast of St. Michael the 
archangel, celebrated in Christian churches on 
September 29. Many popular customs devel- 
oped for the day. In England it was the cus- 
tom to eat a goose on Michaelmas Day, and 
an old saying declared: “Eat a goose on Mi- 
chaelmas and you will not want for money for 
a year.” In Ireland, finding a ring in one’s 
Michaelmas pie indicated an early marriage. 


Michael of Cesena, 14th-century Francis- 
can general. 
‘Ockham in Franciscan dispute 13:505d 


Michael the Brave, Romanian mMimHal VITEA- 
ZuL (b. 1558—d. Aug. 19, 1601, Torda, now 
Turda, Romania), Romanian national hero, 
prince of Walachia, who briefly united much 
oh the future national patrimony under his 
rule, 

Acceding to the princely throne of Walachia 
in 1593, Michael submitted in May 1595 to 
the suzerainty of the prince of Transylvania, 
Sigismund Bathory, in order to secure support 
against Ottoman rule. He routed the Turks at 
Calugareni (August 1595) and Giurgiu (Octo- 
ber 1595). In 1598 he took an oath of fealty to 
the Habsburg emperor, Rudolf II, and also 
concluded a peace with the Turks. The fol- 
lowing year he attacked his new Transylvani- 
an suzerain, Andreas Bathory, and defeated 
him at Selimbar (October 1599), Having now 
proclaimed himself prince of Transylvania, 
Michael next conquered Moldavia (May 
1600) and assumed the title of “prince of Un- 
gro-Wallachia, Transylvania, and Moldavia.” 
In September of that year, however, the 
troops of Emperor Rudolf divested him of 
Transylvania, while Polish forces wrested 
Moldavia from his control the following 
month, Reconciled to the Emperor in 1601, he 
helped suppress a Magyar rebellion at Goras- 
lau (August 1601) but was put to death short- 
ly thereafter on the order of the imperial gen- 
eral Giorgio Basta. During the 19th century 
Michael acquired the reputation among 
Romanian nationalists as the father of his 
people. 


Michaud, Joseph (1767-1839), French j jour- 
nalist and historian. 
-biographic encyclopaedia development 6:791g 


Michaux, André (b. March 7, 1746, Satory, 
Fr.—d. Noy. 16, 1802, Tamatave, Madagas- 
car), French botanist who spent 12 years col- 
lecting and studying the plants of North 
America, 

From 1779 to 1781 Michaux travelled in the 
Auvergne region of south central France, En- 
gland, and Spain, studying the plants of these 
areas, In 1782 the French government sent 
him to Persia (now Iran) to collect plants and 
grains, which he brought back to France in 
1785. He was then sent to North America to 
collect plants for the depleted forest of Ram- 
bouillet, southwest of Paris, He stocked the 
two nurseries with plants he collected from 
what are now the Southeastern and Midwest- 
ern states. Shipwrecked on his return trip to 
Paris in 1797, he lost most of the plants he 
had collected. In 1800 he went to Madagascar 
(now the Malagasay Republic), where he con- 
tracted a fever from which he died. 


Michaux, Henri (b. May 24, 1899, Namur, 
Belg.), lyric poet and painter whose domain is 
the inner world revealed by dreams, fantasies, 
or hallucinogenic drugs. 

He travelled to Asia and South America as a 
sailor, living intermittently in Paris, where he 
eventually settled. There he became a teacher 
for a time and then was employed as secretary 
to the poet Jules Supervielle. Michaux attract- 
ed attention with his poems Qui je fus (1927; 
“Who I Was’) and held his first painting show 
in 1937. In 1941 André Gide wrote a study 
that made his poetry very popular for a time. 


859 Michel 


Michaux’s view of the human condition is 
bleak; his poems emphasize the impossibility 
of making sense of life as it impinges on the in- 
dividual, Against the futility of real life, Mi- 
chaux sets the richness of his imagination, and 
the contradictions of his Surrealistic images 
serve as a foil to the absurdity of existence. 
Some of Michaux’s poetry is cast in the form 
of deceptively flippant verse with playful 
rhymes, rather in the manner of his contempo- 
rary Jacques Prévert. At other times Michaux 
presents his themes in prose poems, Michaux 
himself has prepared three volumes of selec- 
tions from his works, L’Espace du dedans 
(1944; “The Space Within’ *), Ailleurs (1948; 
“Elsewhere’’), and La Vie dans les plis (1950: 
“Life Within the Folds”). English translations 
include Selected Writings (1968) by Richard 
Ellman and Poems (1967) by Ted Savory. 


Miche, Jean-Claude (b. Bruyéres-en- 
Vosges, now Vosges, Fr.—d. Dec. 1, 1873, 
Saigon), a French Roman Catholic missionary 
who was instrumental in securing a French 
protectorate over Cambodia in 1864. 

On arriving in Cochinchina (now part of 
South Vietnam) in 1836, Father Miche was 
promptly condemned to death by the Viet- 
namese emperor, Minh Mang, who objected 
to Christian missionary activity in his realm. 
Miche was soon captured and remained im- 
prisoned until his rescue on March 19, 1843. 

In 1856, at the instigation of the French con- 
sul Louis-Charles de Montigny, Father Miche 
tried unsuccessfully to get the Cambodian 
king, Ang Duong, to accept French help in 
ridding Cambodia of Siamese domination. By 
1863-64 he had gained the confidence of Ang 
Duong’s successor, King Norodom, and he 
and a naval officer, Ernest Doudart de La- 
grée, induced the King to allow the French to 
establish a protectorate over his domain in 
opposition to Siam. 

Miche was named chief apostolic vicar of 
Cambodia in 1864 and spent the remaining 
years of his life in missionary activities. He 
compiled a Latin-Cambodian dictionary and 
also wrote a number of letters in Annales de la 
propagation de la foi (1863; “Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith’’), which give an ac- 
count of events of the times. 


Michel, Louise (b. May 29, 1830, Vron- 
court-la-Céte, Fr.—d. Jan. 10, 1905, Mar- 
seille), anarchist who fervently preached revo- 
lutionary Socialist themes throughout her life. 
Rejecting the course of parliamentary reform, 
she believed in sensational acts of violence in 
which only a few, rather than many, would be 
sacrificed. She is noteworthy as she not only 
advocated class war but also actively took 
part in it. 


Louise Michel, c. 1904 
JE. Bulloz 


Liberally educated and trained as a teacher, 
Louise Michel developed her revolutionary 
ideas while teaching (1866-70) at Montmar- 
tre, in Paris. She nad been prohibited from 
teaching at a state school because she refused 
to pledge loyalty to Napoleon III. During the 
German siege of Paris (1870-71) she worked 
inthe ambulance service and in 1871 fought 
zealously with the National Guard defending 
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the Paris Commune against the Versailles 
troops. After the defeat of the Commune she 
was court martialled and sentenced to prison; 
after serving one year at d’Aubherne, she was 
sent in August 1873 to the penal colony of 
New Caledonia. 

Returning to France after the amnesty of 
1880, Michel renewed her revolutionary cam- 
paign, lecturing throughout the country, but 
was imprisoned for three years for inciting a 
riot. From 1886 to 1896 she lived in London, 
always keeping in touch with revolutionary 
developments on the Continent. In 1896 she 
returned to France and lectured on revolu- 
tionary themes until her death. Her writings 
reveal a strong sense of social consciousness. 
Besides her Mémoires (1886) she published 
both poetry and prose. 


Michelangelo 12:97, full name MICHELAN- 
GELO DI LODOVICO BUONARROTI SIMONI (b. 
March 6, 1475, Caprese, Italy—d. Feb. 18, 
1564, Rome), painter, sculptor, architect, and 
poet, one of the greatest and most versatile 
artists of the Renaissance, who exerted an ex- 
traordinary influence on Western art. 

Abstract of text biography. In 1488 Mi- 
chelangelo was apprenticed to the painter 
Ghirlandajo, from whom he learned the tech- 
nique of fresco and panel painting. In Rome 
(1496-1501) he executed a number of sculp- 
tures; his most famous, one of four works en- 
titled “Pieta,” is now in St. Peter’s Basilica, 
Vatican. On his return to Florence in 1501, 
Michelangelo started work on a gigantic mar- 
ble “David” and completed it in 1504, Mi- 
chelangelo’s output was prolific; he executed 
three tondi (circular representations) of the 
Madonna (two sculptures, one painting; c. 
1503-05), the cartoon of the “Battle of Cas- 
cina” for the Hall of Five Hundred of the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence (1504), and, at 
Rome (1505-06), worked on the tomb of 
Pope Julius II, who commissioned him to 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (1508- 
12), After Julius’ death, he again worked on 
the Pope’s monument (completed 1545); al- 
though much of the work was performed by 
minor sculptors, the statue of “Moses” by Mi- 
chelangelo gives incomparable value to the 
monument. 

In 1514 he designed the front of a small 
chapel in Castel Sant’Angelo, Rome, and in 
1520 the mortuary chapel of the Medici fami- 
ly in S. Lorenzo, Florence. The statues of the 
Medici tomb rank beside the “Moses” as Mi- 
chelangelo’s greatest achievements in sculp- 
ture, although after 14 years’ work (1520-34) 
he left the tomb for pupils to complete. From 
1529 to 1534, embroiled in politics, he became 
a political rebel until pardoned by Pope Clem- 
ent VII, In Rome he painted “The Last Judg- 
ment,” a powerful fresco in the Sistine Chapel 
(1533-41), Michelangelo’s architectural works 
include the Laurentian Library (1523-59), 
Florence, and the facade of the Palazzo Far- 
nese (1547), the piazzale of the Capitoline Hill 
(1546-68), and the conversion of part of the 
Baths of Diocletian into the church of Sta. 
Maria degli Angeli (1561)—all in Rome. As 
chief architect of St. Peter’s, he designed the 
monumental dome. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘artist’s prestige in Renaissance Italy 2:98e 

“Creation of Adam, The,” Sistine Chapel 
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Michelet, Jules 12:102 (b. Aug. 21, 1798, 
Paris—d. Feb. 9, 1874, Hyéres, Fr.), one of 
France’s first and greatest nationalist and ro- 
mantic historians. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of a 
modest printer, Michelet became head of the 
historical section of the national record office 
of France, using the archives for the prepara- 
tion of his monumental Histoire de France 
(1833-67), Michelet’s method, an attempt to 
resurrect the past by immersing his own per- 
sonality in his narrative, resulted in a histori- 
cal synthesis of great dramatic power. A be- 
liever in the historic mission of France as the 
champion of democracy, he was disillusioned 
by the dictatorship of the Second Empire 
(1852-70) and by Germany’s victory in the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. 

‘French literature of the 19th century 10:1193g 
‘Renaissance historiography 15:661d 
-Vico’s intellectual influence 19:105c 


Michelia champaca (tree): see champac. 


Michelin, André and Edouard (respective- 
ly b. Jan. 16, 1853, Paris—d. April 4, 1931, 
Paris; b. June 23, 1859, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Fr.—d, Aug. 25, 1940, Orcines, Puy-de- 
Déme), tire manufacturers who were the first 
to use demountable pneumatic tires on au- 
tomobiles and the first to market them suc- 
cessfully. In 1888 the brothers established the 
Michelin Tire Company to manufacture bicy- 
cle tires. 


Edouard Michelin 
H, Roger-Viollet 


To show that demountable pneumatic tires 
could be used successfully on motor vehicles, 
they equipped a car with such tires held onto 
the rims by bolts and entered and drove it in 
the 1895 Paris-Bordeaux road race. Although 
they did not win the race, they created popu- 
lar interest in pneumatic tires. Their company 
became a leading producer of tires in Europe 
and the United States. The Michelin firm 
became well known to travellers in Europe for 
its maps and guidebooks. 


Michelino, Domenico di (1417-91), Italian 
painter, 
‘Dante portrait illus. 5:481 


Michell, John (b. 1724, Nottinghamshire— 
d. April 21, 1793, Thornhill, Yorkshire), 
geologist and astronomer who is considered to 
be the father of seismology, the science 
of earthquakes. He became Woodwardian 
professor of geology at Cambridge University 
in 1762 and rector of Thornhill in 1767. In 
1750 he published an important work on the 
nature of artificial magnets. In 1760, the year 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, he finished ‘Conjectures Concern- 
ing the Cause, and Observations upon the 
Phenomena of Earthquakes,” in which he 
presented the conclusions from his study of 
the disastrous Lisbon earthquake of 1755, He 


showed that the focus of that earthquake was 
underneath the Atlantic Ocean, and he 
proposed that the cause of earthquakes was 
high-pressure steam, created when water 
comes into contact with subterranean fires, 
His contributions to astronomy included the 
first realistic estimate of the distance between 
the Earth and a star and the suggestion, later 
verified by John Herschel, that binary stars 
are physically close and orbit each other. 
Michell may have conceived the principle of 
the torsion balance independently of the 
French physicist C.-A. Coulomb. Michell 
hoped to use this instrument to determine the 
mean density of the Earth. He did not live 
long enough to finish his work, but it was car- 
ried on by the physicist Henry Cavendish in 
his determination of G, the gravitational con- 
stant (a measure of the strength of gravity). 
‘Cavendish experimental device 8:293c 


Michel of Northgate (fl. c. 1340), monk of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, whose 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (1340; “Remorse of Con- 
science”), a literal translation of an earlier 
French treatise, is philologically valuable as 
an authenticated example of the Kentish dia- 
ect. 


Michelozzo (micueLozzi), in full MICHELOZ- 
ZO DI BARTOLOMMEO (1396-1472), architect 
and sculptor patronized by the elder Cosimo 
de’ Medici. He collaborated with Ghiberti 
and Donatello, built (1444-59) the Medici 
palace in Florence, and succeeded Brunelles- 
chi as architect for the Florence cathedral 
(1446). 
-Donatello’s artistic collaboration 5:952c 
‘Medici Palace 19:381f; illus. 382 
‘Medici patronage and concurrent 

works 11:817h 


Michels, Robert (b. Jan. 9, 1876, Cologne, 
now in West Germany—d. May 3, 1936, 
Rome), political sociologist and economist 
noted for his formulation of the “iron law of 
oligarchy,” which states that political parties 
and other membership organizations inevita- 
bly tend toward oligarchy, authoritarianism, 
and bureaucracy. 

Born into a wealthy German bourgeois fami- 
ly, Michels became a Socialist and spent most 
of his life teaching in Italy; he held academic 
positions at the universities of Turin, Basel, 
and Perugia. In his major work, Zur Soziolo- 
gie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demo- 
kratie (1911; Political Parties: A Sociological 
Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies of Mod- 
ern Democracy, 1962), he set forth his ideas 
on the inevitable development of oligarchies, 
even in organizations committed to democrat- 
ic ideals, because of such organizational needs 
as rapid decision making and full-time activi- 
ty. In his later writings Michels came to view 
this elitist rule as not only inevitable, but also 
desirable, and he did not oppose the rise of 
Fascism in Italy. His Corso di sociologia 
politica and other writings were translated 
into English as First Lectures in Political Soci- 
ology (1949), 

‘bureaucratic theories of oligarchies 3:489b 


Michelsen, Christian (b. March 15, 1857, 
Bergen, Nor.—d. June 28, 1925, Fjgsanger, 


Michelsen, oil painting by Erik 
Werenskiold, 1906; in the collection 
of Thomas Stang, Oslo > 

By courtesy of the Nasjionalgalleriet, Oslo 


near Bergen), Norwegian statesman who, as 
prime minister, proclaimed his country’s sepa- 
ration from Sweden in 1905, Michelsen began 
his career as a lawyer; later he started his own 
shipping firm, which became one of the larg- 
est in Norway. A member of the Storting 
(Parliament) from 1891, he adhered at first to 
the “Pure” Left Party but later broke with it 
and in 1903 was returned to the Storting as a 
member of the Coalition Party (conservatives 
and moderate liberals). In February 1905 he 
abandoned the coalition ministry of G.F. 
Hagerup in protest against Hagerup’s ex- 
tremely moderate policy in the growing con- 
flict with Sweden. On March 2 Michelsen was 
appointed prime minister in a new coalition; 
thenceforth he was the unquestioned leader of 
the Norwegians in the conflict that led to the 
dissolution of the union with Sweden and the 
establishment of the new Kingdom of Nor- 
way. Michelsen remained in office until Oct. 
28, 1907, when he retired because of illness. In 
1909 he helped organize the moderately con- 
servative Liberal Left Party, although he 
refused to be its leader; after 1910 he retired 
from political life. 


Michelson, A(lbert) A(braham) 12:103 
(b. Dec. 19, 1852, Strelno, Prussia, now 
Strzelno, Pol.—d. May 9, 1931, Pasadena, 
Calif.), physicist who established the speed of 
light as a fundamental constant in a celebrat- 
ed experiment (1887). It is of fundamental im- 
portance in modern physics. 

The text biography covers his career as an 
experimental scientist. Michelson was gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Academy 
in 1873 and taught science there from 1875 to 
1879. Interested in measuring the speed of 
light to high accuracy, he went to Europe to 
study optics for two years. Upon his return he 
made the measurement, which remained the 
best for a generation. In 1883 he became 
professor of physics at the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science in Cleveland and in 1892 head of 
the physics department at the University of 

hicago. 

He worked with optical interferometers, and 
using one of those instruments, he and a col- 
league, Edward W. Morley discovered (1887) 
that light has a constant speed in vacuo. With 
another interferometer, he was able to mea- 
sure accurately the diameter of a star. In 1907 
he received the Nobel Prize for Physics. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘ether theory disproof 6:647d 
‘light velocity measurements 10:934g 
‘relativity theory development 15:582e 
spectroscopic interferometer 

invention 17:46la 
-star diameter and light coherence 13:618c 
-velocity-of-light experiment 10:95le 


Michelson interferometer: see interferom- 
eter, optical. 


Michelson-Morley experiment, an experi- 
ment devised to detect the velocity of the 
Earth with respect to the hypothetical lumi- 
niferous ether, a medium in space proposed to 
carry light waves. First carried out in 1881 by 
physicists A.A. Michelson and E.W. Morley, 
in the United States, the test was later refined 
by them and by many others. 

The procedure depended on a Michelson in- 
terferometer, a sensitive optical device that 
compares the optical path lengths for light 
moving in two mutually perpendicular direc- 
tions. It was reasoned that, if the speed of 
light. were constant with respect to the 
proposed ether through which the Earth was 
moving, that motion could be detected by 
comparing the speed of light in the direction 
of the Earth’s motion and the speed of light at 
right angles to the Earth’s motion. No differ- 
ence was found. This null result seriously dis- 
credited the ether theories and ultimately led 
to the proposal by Albert Einstein in 1905 
that the speed of light is a universal constant. 

-ether theory disproof 6:647d 

light wave theory proof 6:1078f 

-relativity theory development 15:582e 


Michi (Japanese philosophy): see Tao. 


Michiel, Marcantonio, 16th-century Ital- 
ian scholar. 
‘documentation of Giorgione’s work 8:160e 


Michiel, Vitale II (d. 1172, Venice), doge of 
Venice who ruled during an important crisis in 
the Venetian Republic’s relations with the By- 
zantine Empire and whose assassination led to 
a significant revision of the Venetian constitu- 
tion. 

Elected at the beginning of the Guelf- 
Ghibelline (papal-imperial) struggle, Michiel 
maintained strict neutrality in spite of Venice’s 
Guelf leanings. He relaxed this policy in 1160 
during the siege of Milan by the emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa, when he sent supplies 
to the Milanese. 

Michiel’s actions were an indication of the 
growing independence of Venice, which was 
nominally subject to the Byzantine Empire. In 
1166 the Byzantine emperor Manuel I Com- 
nenus sought to reimpose the old relationship 
by requesting a Venetian subsidy to help pay 
the costs of defense against Norman Sicily. 
But Venice’s own relations with Sicily were 
good, and Michiel refused to pay the subsidy. 
Subsequently he ordered Venetian merchants 
to avoid Byzantine ports, for fear of reprisals, 
and then revoked the ban on Constantinople’s 
assurances of his countrymen’s safety. Sud- 
denly on March 12, 1171, however, Com- 
nenus ordered all Venetians in his empire ar- 
rested and their ships and goods seized. 

Michiel was reluctant to go to war, but pub- 
lic sentiment forced his hand, and he led a 
fleet against Comnenus. Plague decimated the 
crews, and half of the ships had to be burned 
to keep them from the enemy. When the rest 
of the fleet returned to Venice, it spread 
plague among the populace. Holding the 
Doge responsible for the disasters, a mob as- 
sassinated him. The turmoil ended with 
changes in the constitution of the Venetian 
Republic limiting the power of the doge and 
people and increasing that of the wealthy oli- 
garchic families. 


Michigan 12:104, north central state of the 
U.S., admitted to the Union in 1837 as the 
26th state. Occupying an area of 58,216 sq mi 
(150,779 sq km), it comprises two sections, 
separated by the Straits of Mackinac, 4 mi (6 
km) wide. The northern section, called the 
Upper Peninsula, is bounded by Wisconsin 
(west and south), by Lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior (south and north), and by the Canadian 
province of Ontario (east), The southern sec- 
tion, or Lower Peninsula, extends northward 
from Indiana and Ohio and is bounded on the 
west, north, and east by Lakes Michigan and 
Huron and on the east also by Ontario and 
Lake Erie. The state capital is Lansing. Pop. 
(1980) 9,258,344. 

The text article, after a brief overview of the 
state, covers its history, landscape, people, 
economy, administration, social conditions, 
and cultural life and institutions. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘area and population, table 1 18:927 
‘map, United States 18:908 

Michigan Territory 

‘creation and territorial inclusions 5:620f 

‘political leadership and transportation 
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‘territorial expansion 1812-54 maps 18:962 


Michigan, Lake, third largest of the five 
Great Lakes of North America and the only 
one lying wholly within the U.S. Bordered by 
the states of Michigan (east and north), Wis- 
consin (west), Illinois (southwest), and In- 
diana (southeast), it connects with Lake Hu- 
ron through the Straits of Mackinac in the 
north. The lake is 321 mi (517 km) long (north 
to south); it has a maximum width of 118 mi 
and a drainage basin of about 45,500 sq mi 
(118,000 sq km), exclusive of its surface area, 
which is 22,300 sq mi. With a mean surface 
elevation of. 579 ft (176 m) above sea level, the 


lake has a maximum depth of 923 ft (282 m). 


861 Michigan, Lake 


Currents are slight, with a generally south- 
ward drift along the west side, a northward 
drift along the east side, and at times counter- 
clockwise swirls in the southern basin and 
around the Beaver Island group in the north. 
Approximately 100 streams flow into the lake, 
only a few of which are of appreciable size. 
The Manistee, Pere Marquette, White, 
Muskegon, Grand, Kalamazoo, and St. Jo- 
seph rivers enter the lake from the east. The 
Fox and Menominee rivers flow into Green 
Bay, a northwestern arm of the lake. The 
Chicago River flowed into the southwestern 
end of the lake but was reversed in 1900 so 
that it now drains through the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal into the Des Plaines Riv- 
er at Joliet, Ill. The north end of the lake con- 
tains all of the islands, the largest of which is 
Beaver Island, Michigan. 

The land adjacent to Lake Michigan is low 
and gently rolling, but wave-cut bluffs of rock 
occur in many places. Sand dunes are com- 
mon along the southeastern shore, notably at 
the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore and 
State Park, where prevailing winds blow sand 
inland. The moderating influence of the lake 
accounts for the noted fruit-growing region 
along its eastern shore. 

Lake Michigan is part of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway and, thus, handles inter- 
national commerce. Although ice in the har- 
bours limits navigation from mid-December 
through mid-April, the open lake rarely 
freezes over, and railway-car ferry service 
across the lake is maintained between several 
ports throughout the year. 

The south end of the lake abuts a great in- 
dustrial complex focussing on Chicago, which 
consumes large quantities of waterborne raw 
materials, principally iron ore, coal, and lime- 
stone; these are handled at the ports of Calu- 
met (South Chicago) Harbor in Illinois and at 
Indiana (East Chicago) Harbor and Gary in 
Indiana. Some of the iron ore is loaded at Es- 
canaba, Mich., on the lake’s north shore; but 
most is brought from the Lake Superior re- 
gion. Milwaukee and Green Bay, Wis., are 
centres of distribution of coal from Lake Erie 
ports. Grain is shipped from Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Other major lake ports include 
Michigan City (Ind.); Waukegan (IIl.); Keno- 
sha, Racine, Port Washington, and Manito- 
woc (Wis.); and Manistee, Ludington, Muske- 
gon, Grand Haven, and Benton Harbor 
Mich.), 

The restocking of lake trout and the intro- 
duction of coho salmon has rejuvenated recre- 
ational and commercial fishing on the lake 
while also greatly reducing the population of 
alewives (small saltwater fish that entered the 
Great Lakes via the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
created many probiems when large numbers 
died off in springtime). Although pollution is 
threatening the ecological balance of the lake, 
most of its shores remain popular summer-re- 
sort areas, 

In 1634 the French explorer Jean Nicolet 
became the first European to see Lake Michi- 
gan. The French Jesuit Claude-Jean Allouez 
began missionary work among the Indians of 
Green Bay and the Fox River in 1668. The 
French explorer Louis Jolliet and the French 
missionary Jacques Marquette mapped the 
lake’s western shore from Green Bay to 
Chicago in 1673. Robert Cavelier, sieur de La 
Salle, a French explorer, brought the first sail- 
ing ship to the lake in 1679, but it was lost ina 
storm on its return eastward with a cargo of 
furs. La Salle later established a trading post 
near St. Joseph, Mich. The name of the lake is 
from the Algonquin Indian term michigami, 
or pes sant. meaning “big lake.” 
44°00’ N. “WwW 
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Michigan, University of 862 


-Indiana’s deteriorating waterways 9:304a 
‘map, United States 18:908 
‘transportation improvements 9:238f 


Michigan, University of, state university of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor, founded in 1817. 
‘aeronautical engineering education 1:130g 
-Detroit cultural significance 5:623e 
‘football teams of coach Fielding Yost 7:509f 
origins and later importance 12:108c 
‘political behaviour research 

importance 14:705g 


Michigan Avenue, fashionable thorough- 
fare in Chicago. 
-Chicago’s landmarks 4:211d 


Michigan City, city, La Porte County, 
northern Indiana, U.S., on the southern end 
of Lake Michigan. Laid out in 1830 by Maj. 
Isaac Elston, it was named for its location on 
the Michigan Road’ from the Ohio River. 
Once a major lumber port, it is now one of the 
state’s leading vacation spots, near the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore (1966), as 
well as an industrial centre. Manufactures in- 
clude Pullman cars (started in 1852 when the 
railroad arrived) and mining equipment. Steel 
mills constructed in the 1960s at nearby Burns 
Harbor are part of a growing industrial com- 
plex. The Old Lighthouse (1858), one of the 
first on the Great Lakes, is now a museum. 
The Indiana State Prison (1860) is in the city. 
Purdue University North Central Campus is 
at Westville, 5 mi (8 km) south. Inc. 1836. 
Pop. (1970) 39,369; (1980) 36,850. 
41°43’ N, 86°54’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Michigan Rum, card game, virtually the 
same as Five Hundred Rum except in scoring. 
In Michigan Rum each player scores his 
melds as he shows them. When a player melds 
all his cards and goes out, he scores the value 
of all cards left in his opponents’ hands, Win- 
ner is the first to score 500; if two or more to- 
tal 500 in the same deal, the higher score wins. 
Michigan Rum is not to be confused with 
Michigan, an unrelated game. 


Michigan State University, university in 
East Lansing, Mich., founded in 1855 as the 
Agricultural College of the State of Michigan. 
‘origin and specialization changes 12:108c 
Michinaga (Japanese regent): see Fujiwara 
Michinaga. 

Michoacan, state, west central Mexico, 
bounded by the Pacific Ocean on the south- 


Butterfly net fishing off Janitzio Island on Lake 
Patzcuaro, Michoacan state, Mexico 
EP.A. Inc.—EB inc 


southwest, the states of Colima, Jalisco, and 
Guanajuato on the northwest and north, 
México on the east, and Guerrero on the 
south, The state’s territory of 23,114 sq mi 
(59,864 sq km) rises from a narrow coastal 
plain to the Sierra Madre Occidental. It lies in 


an area of great volcanic activity: Mt. Jorullo 
arose during an eruption in an agricultural re- 
gion in 1759, and in 1943 Paricutin suddenly 
appeared near Uruapan, the eruption that 
formed it continuing into 1952. The most im- 
portant rivers draining to the Pacific are the 
Lerma, on the northwestern frontier, and the 
Balsas-Tepalcatepec, on the southern fron- 
tier, both of which have large-scale irrigation 
projects. The fertile mountain valleys are cool 
and healthful, but the coastal plain is hot and 
unhealthful. The state has two large lakes: 
Chapala, bordering Jalisco state, and Patz- 
cuaro, in a popular resort area, in which 
fishermen use lightweight, gracefully framed 
nets called butterfly nets. 

In the 1530s the Dominican Vasco de Quiro- 
ga established the first successful missions 
among the Tarascan Indians around Lake 
Patzcuaro, in which, influenced by Thomas 
More’s Utopia, he sought to organize a coop- 
erative commonwealth. Crafts taught then 
survive today, and Quiroga’s name is still 
venerated in the region. 

Michoacan produces a wide range of forest 
products, tropical crops, grains, minerals, oil, 
and sulfur. It is well served by highway, air, 
and rail routes. Important cities of the state 
are Morelia (q.v.), the capital, Uruapan, 
Zamora, and Patzcuaro. The population is 
chiefly mestizo and Tarascan Indian. Pop. 
(1970) 2,324,226. 

-area and population table and map 12:71 
‘map, Mexico 12:68 


Michoud Assembly Facility, U.S. Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) plant in New Orleans. 

‘rocket production importance 13:8h 


Michurin, Ivan Vladimirovich (b. Oct. 
27?, 1855, Dolgoye, Russia—d. June 7, 1935, 
Michurinsk, U.S.S.R.), horticulturist whose 
crossbreedings of fruit plants brought him the 
praise of the Soviet government; when Men- 
delian genetics as developed by the U.S. ge- 
neticist Thomas Hunt Morgan were under at- 
tack in the Soviet Union, Michurin’s theories 
of hybridization, labelled michurinism, which 
accepted completely the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, were adopted as the 
official science of genetics by the Soviet re- 
gime. 
Michurinsk, town, Tambov oblast (adminis- 
trative region), western Russian Soviet Feder- 
ated Socialist Republic, on the Lesnoy Voro- 
nezh River. Founded in 1636 as a fortress 
named Kozlov, it was chartered in 1779; its 
name was changed to Michurinsk in 1932. 
Locomotive repair works reflect its junction 
position and there are vegetable- and fruit- 
processing industries. It is a horticulture cen- 
tre, with an institute founded by the Soviet 
scientist I.V. Michurin, who lived there until 
1935 and after whom the city is named. Pop. 
(1970) 94,000. 
52°54’ N, 40°30’ E 
id teat Tadeusz (1873-1918), Polish au- 
thor. 
- Young Poland movement 

participation 10:1252g 


Micipsa, king of Numidia, reigned 148-118 
BC. 
‘North African Numidian 

consolidation 13:150c 


Micius (Chinese philosopher): see Mo-tzu. 


Mickey Mouse, one of the most popular 
and famous characters of Walt Disney’s ani- 
mated cartoons. He was introduced in Steam- 
boat Willie (1928), the first animated cartoon 
with sound, and continued to star in more 
than one hundred cartoon shorts. 

-Disney’s sound film introduction 5:896g 


Mickiewicz, Adam (Bernard) (b. Dec. 24, 
1798, Zozie, Belorussia—d. Nov. 26, 1855, 
Constantinople, now Istanbul), greatest poet 
of Poland and a lifelong apostle of Polish na- 
tional freedom whose work brought about 


the triumph of Romanticism over classical 
stagnation in the literature of his country. He 
was strongly influenced by the English poet 
Lord Byron and translated fragments of his 
verse into Polish. Another influence was Sir 
Walter Scott; Mickiewicz modelled his great 
poetic epic Pan Tadeusz (‘“‘Master Thaddeus”’) 
on Scott’s novels. 

Born into an impoverished noble family, he 
won a scholarship that enabled him to study 
at the University of Vilnius between 1815 and 
1819. There in 1817 he joined the Philomaths 
(Friends of Learning), a secret patriotic stu- 


Mickiewicz, detail of an oil painting by 
Aleksander Kaminski, 1850 


By courtesy of the Polska Akademia Nauk, Instytut 
Sztuki, Warsaw 


dent organization, later incorporated in the 
Aretophiles (Filareci), 

From 1819 to 1823, he taught at the gym- 
nasium (secondary school) at Kaunas, Lithua- 
nia. His first volume of poems, Poezye I (“‘Po- 
etry I”), which appeared in 1822, included 
ballads, romances, and an important preface 
explaining his admiration for these western 
European forms and his desire to transplant 
them to Polish soil. One year later Poezye II 
was published; it contained parts two and 
four of his Dziady, in which he combined 
folklore and mystic patriotism to create a new 
kind of Romantic drama. Later in 1823, 
Mickiewicz, with the other Aretophiles, was 
imprisoned pending trial, at which he was sen- 
tenced to deportation to Russia for spreading 
Polish nationalism. In October 1824 he left 
Vilnius for St. Petersburg, where he met some 
of the future Decembrist revolutionaries. In 
late 1825 and early 1826 he worked in Mos- 
cow and was befriended by most of the lead- 
ing Russian writers, including the great poet 
Aleksandr Pushkin, In 1826 he visited the Cri- 
mea and published his erotic Sonety Krymskie 
(“Crimean Sonnets”), Konrad Wallenrod—a 
poem describing the wars of the Teutonic Or- 
der with the Lithuanians but actually repre- 
senting the age-long feud between Poland and 
Russia—was written in 1826-27 and was pub- 
lished in 1828. 

In May 1829 Mickiewicz left Thossia with a 
passport obtained on grounds of ill health. 
After travelling from Hamburg through Ber- 
lin, Weimar (where he called on Goethe), the 
Rhine Valley, and Switzerland, he reached 
Rome in November 1829. News of the Polish 
insurrection of Nov. 29, 1830, reached him in 
December, but only in April 1831 did he set 
out for Poland via Paris and Dresden, reach- 
ing the region of Poznan in mid-August, too 
late to take part in the fighting. In March 
1832 he joined the Polish émigrés in Dresden 
and while there wrote the third part of 
Dziady. 

In August 1832 he settled in Paris and there 
wrote, in biblical prose, the Ksiggi narodu pol- 
skiego i pielgrzymstwa polskiego (“Books of 
the Polish Nation and its Pilgrimage’’). His 
great poetic epic Pan Tadeusz was written be- 
tween November 1832 and February 1834. In 
1835, in a letter to a friend, he asserted that 
too much poetry had been written for mere 
entertainment, and after 1837 he wrote scarce- 
ly any poetry. etivitats 


He was appointed professor of Latin litera- 
ture at the University of Lausanne (Switzer- 
land) in 1839 but resigned a year later to teach 
Slavonic literature at the Collége de France. 
He remained there until 1844, when he was 
suspended for teaching the theosophical doc- 
trines of the mesmerist Andrezej Towiarski. 
In January 1848 he went to Rome to persuade 
the new pope to support the cause of Polish 
national freedom. On the outbreak of the Ital- 
ian revolution, in 1848, he organized a small 
military unit to fight for Italy against Austria 
and to become the nucleus of a Polish army of 
liberation. He returned to Paris to find money 
and recruits for it, but later in the year it be- 
gan. to disintegrate. Between March and Octo- 
ber 1849, he edited the radical newspaper La 
Tribune des peuples (‘‘Peoples’ Tribune’”’). Na- 
poleon III relieved him of his post at the Col- 
lége de France in 1852 but appointed him li- 
brarian at the Arsenal. In September 1855 he 
was sent to Turkey by Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski to mediate between factions of Poles 
preparing to fight on the side of the Allies in 
the Crimean War, but he did not survive this 
trip. 

-Polish literature of the 19th century 10:1209f 
‘revolutionary activities in Italy 14:648f 


Micmac, the largest and most important of 
the Indian tribes occupying Canada’s eastern 
Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island). Be- 
cause their Algonkian dialect differs greatly 
from that of their neighbours, the speculation 
is that they were late comers to the area in 
prehistoric times. Historically, they were 
probably the Indians whom John Cabot first 
encountered in 1497. Although early chroni- 
clers described them as fierce and warlike, 
they were among the first Indians to accept 
Jesuit teachings and to intermarry with the 
settlers of New France. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries they were steadfast allies of the 
French against the English, frequently de- 
scending to raid the New England frontiers. 
They were not pacified by the British until 
1779. In 1970 their descendants, mixed-blood- 
ed with whites, numbered about 9,350 and 
lived generally as poor labourers. 

The Micmac formed a confederacy of several 
clans (Micmac means Allies), each clan hav- 
ing its own symbols and its own chief, though 
leadership was not strong. Generally, even 
war leaders were simply those demonstrating 
exceptional prowess. There were apparently 
no hereditary social classes, and slavery did 
not exist (male war prisoners were usually tor- 
tured to death, and captured women and chil- 
dren were assimilated into the tribe). 

The Micmac were seasonally nomadic. In 
winter they hunted caribou, moose, and small 
game; in summer they fished, gathered 
shellfish, and hunted seals on the coasts. Win- 
ter dwellings were conical wigwams covered 
with birch bark or skins; summer dwellings 
were various, usually oblong wigwams, rela- 
tively open-air. Clothing was typical of the 
eastern woodlands: loincloths for men, 
sheaths for women, and robes for both, with 
notable use of fringe. They were expert canoe- 
ists. 

Their ceremonies were reported to be elabo- 
rate, but little is known of the nature of their 
rituals and religious beliefs. 
-Christian-influenced tribal cults 18:702g 
-GlusKap peculiarity as culture hero 1:661b 
-Prince Edward Island early 

inhabitants 14:1049h 


Micon, also known as MIKoN (fi. 5th century 
BC), Greek painter and sculptor, a contempo- 
rary and pupil of Polygnotus, who, with him, 
was among the first to develop the treatment 
of space in Greek painting. As a painter Mi- 
con is known for the mural painting on the 
Stoa Poikile (“Painted Portico”) on the Agora 
at Athens, and for the paintings at the The- 
seum at Athens. As a sculptor he is known for 
a statue of Callias, Olympic victor in 472 Bc. 
-Micon and Polygnotus worked on the Stoa 


Poikile gel ‘beginning shortly after 460, 


Bc. While Polygnotus executed the central 
composition for the Stoa Poikile, Micon ex- 
ecuted the “Amazonomachy,” or the “Battle 
of Theseus and the Amazons,” placed to the 
right of Polygnotus’ work. It is probable that 
Micon was one of the painters of the “Battle 
of Marathon,” to the left of Polygnotus’ 
work, 

Micon began to work on the Theseum soon 
after 475 pc. Among the subjects represented 
there were the “Battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths,” the “‘Visit of Theseus to Amphitrite 
and Poseidon,” and the “‘Death of Theseus.” 

Micon’s sculpture of Callias may possibly be 
reflected in a Roman copy of the Mariemont 
“Warrior.” 

-wall painting of early Classical period 19:293d 


Micon, Swiss surface-to-air missile. 
‘design characteristics, table 2 15:933 


Micranthemum umbrosum, species of the 
plant order Scrophulariales. 
-size and general features 16:413e 


Micrastur (fish): see falcon. 
Micrathene whitneyi: see elf owl. 
micrinite: see durain; cannel coal. 


micrite, designation for very fine-grained 
lime mud that serves as a matrix in many car- 
bonate rocks; the word is derived by contrac- 
tion of microcrystalline and calcite (see lime- 
stones and dolomites), 
-limestone origins and textures 16:466g 
series and features in carbonates 10:981g; 
illus. 


microbiological assay, use of specific mi- 
cro-organisms to determine the quantity or 
potency of such substances as vitamins, an- 
tibiotics, and amino acids. With antibiotics, 
the assay is a measure of the degree of inhibi- 
tion of growth of the micro-organism com- 
pared with the amount of the drug. With nu- 
trients, such as amino acids or vitamins, the 
assay is based on the increase in growth or 
metabolic activity of the micro-organism, the 
magnitude of the increase being roughly pro- 
portional to the amount of the specific nutri- 
ent added. A wide range of micro-organisms 
has been used in microbiological assays. The 
bacterium Streptococcus faecalis has been 
used to assay various amino acids. Vitamins 
have been assayed by the protozoan Tet- 
rahymena geleii, for folic acid (q.v.); the yeast 
Saccharomyces carlsbergensis, for pantothen- 
ic acid (q.v.); the mold Neurospora crassa, for 
biotin (q.v.); and the alga Ochromonas malha- 
mensis for vitamin Biz (g.v.). 

“nutrient assays using microbe cultures 13:407c 
-vitamin B assay by growth pattern 19:492h 


microbiology 12:109, the study of micro-or- 
ganisms. 

The text article covers historical back- 
ground, scope of microbiology, the study of 
microbiology, applied microbiology, and mi- 
crobiological societies and publications. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-chemotherapy and parasitic diseases 4:191b 
‘disease and pathogenic 

microorganisms 5:838b 
-food contamination control 7:487g 
-germfree life and pure culture concept 8:128f 
-history and development 2:1023a 
-Leeuwenhoek’s scientific 

contributions 10:773a 
-meat packaging sterilization 11:752d 
-micro-organisms as key to cell study 3:1059g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: ; 
algology; bacteriology; mycology; 
protozoology; virology 


Microcard, a small opaque card on which 
microimages are printed as a method of stor- 
ing textual information for primary distribu- 
tion. 

-information dissemination methods 9:569d 
‘library use suitability 10:872g 


Microcavia (rodent): see cavy. 


863 microclimates 


Microcebus (mammal): see lemur. 
Microcentrum (insect): see katydid. 


Microcephalophis, genus of sea snakes of 
the order Squamata. 
‘hunting adaptations 16:565d 


microcephaly, generic term for an abnor- 
mally small head. Microcephalic individuals 
are usually severely retarded both mentally 
and developmentally. Primary microcephaly 
results when the brain itself is abnormally 
small (microencephaly), so that there is no 
stimulus for the vault to grow. It also occurs 
when all the cranial sutures fuse prematurely, 
precluding brain growth. Irradiation of the 
abdomen in pregnant women or maternal 
(and via the placenta, fetal) infection with 
German measles or toxoplasmosis during the 
first three months of pregnancy may some- 
times produce a microcephalic child. Mi- 
crocephaly of greater or lesser degree also ac- 
companies various genetic syndromes such as 
Hurler’s syndrome (q.v.) and some chromoso- 
mal disorders. 
-biological malformation types 11:379e 
-birth disorders due to genetic 

inheritance 2:1073e 


Microchiroptera, suborder of bats (g.v.) in 

the order Chiroptera containing 16 families, 

-mammalian feeding adaptations 11:405g 

PS behaviour, and classification 4:429e; 
illus. 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

barbastelle; brown bat; bulldog bat; false 
vampire bat; free-tailed bat; Hipposideridae; 
hoary bat; horseshoe bat; long-eared bat; 
noctule; Phyllostomatidae; pipistrelle; red bat; 
sheath-tailed bat; slit-faced bat; vampire bat; 
and Vespertilionidae 


microcircuit, miniaturized electronic circuit 
employing the techniques of integrated circuit- 
ry (g.v.) to achieve size and weight reduction. 
‘integrated circuitry miniaturization 9:658d 
-measurement by electrical 

amplification 11:730a 
-semiconductor integrated circuitry 16:520g 


microclimates 12:114, climatic conditions in 
relatively small areas, within a very few feet 
above and below the Earth’s surface and 
within canopies of vegetation. 

The text article covers microclimatic condi- 
tions, factors affecting microclimates, relation 
of microclimates and macroclimates, the im- 
portance of microclimates, special and artifi- 
cial microclimates, habits and responses of or- 
ganisms, and measurement of microclimates. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
agricultural utilization 1:358c 
-air pollution effects in urban areas 5:49e 
-animal adaptations for heat 14:997a 
- Antarctic life on dark surfaces 1:958d 
-aquatic—terrestrial ecosystem 
comparison 1:1029d 
-arachnid adoption of cryptozoic 
habitat 1:1063b 
-bog temperature variation 17:841h 
‘climate generation factors 4:715h 
-desert habitat variety 5:615f 
-dew formation conditions 5:679e 
-fog and frost conditions 19:700b 
‘fruit productivity factor 7:762c 
-geography study value 7:1051b 
-global and local precipitation factors 9:118a 
-grassland vegetative adaptations 8:281c 
‘humidity affected by plants 9:5a 
-Lake Baikal climate modification 2:596d 
-lichen sensitivity to changes 10:887c 
«meteorological measurement technique 12:59a 
permafrost and thermal changes 14:91a 
‘rain forest environment 10:342f 
-reptile regulation of body temperature 15:735f 
-Sahara desert oases 16:149b 
-scrublands temperature differential 16:418d 
«strawberry plants’ protection from cold 7:759d 
‘temperature variation within cities 18:1046e 
passim to 1050b 
-Volga River reservoir influence 19:508h 


microclimatology 864 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

climate types: see macroclimate; mesoclimate 

environmental factors: albedo; ground cover; mi- 
cro-environment; north-facing slope; shelter 
effect 

temperature factors: grass temperature; ground 
temperature; temperature march, annual; tem- 
perature march, diurnal 


microclimatology, the study of the fine cli- 
matic structure of the air layer extending from 
the Earth’s surface to the height (roughly 
about four times that of surface growth or 
structures) at which the effects of the immedi- 
ate character of the underlying surface can no 
longer be distinguished from the large-scale 
effects of the general surroundings in produc- 
ing the local climate. Microclimatology deals 
with such topics as the energy budget of the 
Earth’s surface; diffusion of gases and par- 
ticulate matter; vertical profiles of tempera- 
ture, humidity, and wind; the climatic influ- 
ence of the underlying surface on the adjacent 
air layer; the effects and measurement of 
evapotranspiration; the climate of forests, 
topographical features, and urban areas; ter- 
rain-induced wind systems; the effects of shel- 
terbelts; and the relation of men and animals 
to climate. Offshoots of microclimatology in- 
clude phytoclimatology (the study of the in- 
teraction between vegetation and the microcli- 
mate) and cryptoclimatology (the study of the 
climate of such confined spaces as green- 
houses and caves). 


microcline, a common feldspar mineral, 
one form of potassium aluminosilicate 
(KAISi308) that occurs in volcanic rock. 
Green specimens are called amazonstone, 
which is sometimes used as a gem. Microcline 
forms multiple-twinned crystals and two sets 
of fine, tapering lamellae at right angles to 
each other; this tartan twinning serves to dis- 
tinguish it from other feldspars, Microcline is 
found at Baveno, Italy; Kragerd, Nor.; 
Madagascar; and, as amazonstone, in the 
Urals, U.S.S.R., and Florissant, Colo. For de- 
tailed physical properties, see table under 
feldspars. 

Microcline is the form of potassium feldspar 
that is stable at the lowest temperatures. Its 
structure differs from that of orthoclase be- 
cause of a different distribution of silicon and 
aluminum atoms in its aluminosilicate crystal 
framework, Microcline exhibits a variation in 
symmetry. Individual specimens range from 
those that are triclinic (three unequal axes in- 
clined obliquely to one another) to those that 
are barely distinguishable from monoclinic 
(three unequal axes, only one of which is in- 
clined obliquely). 

Microcline forms a series of mixtures with 
the plagioclase albite, the sodium atoms of 
which replace the potassium atoms in the mi- 
crocline structure. The intermediate members 
of the series are called microcline-microperth- 
ites and exhibit unmixing (separation) of the 
sodium and potassium phases into minute in- 
tergrowths of distinct crystals of the pure 
compounds (see perthite). It has been suggest- 
ed that this chemical variation might also in- 
fluence the symmetry. 

‘density and optical properties, tables 1 
and 2 7:215 

‘formula and metamorphic occurrence 12:7c; 
table 5 

‘polymorphism due to atomic 
distribution 12:235d 

‘rock metamorphism at high 
temperature 15:950f 

-structure, twinning, habit, and phase equilibria 
7:214a; illus. 217 

structure and atomic ordering 16:762e 


Micrococcus, a genus of spherical bacteria 
occurring individually, in pairs, or in groups 
or clusters. They are classified within the or- 
der Eubacteriales. The term micrococcus is 


sometimes used to refer to species within the 
genus; they generally are not considered path- 
ogenic. Micrococci are found in the dust of 
the air (M. roseus), in soil (M. denitrificans), in 
sea and marine waters (M. colpogenes), and 
on the skin or in skin glands or skin gland 
secretions of vertebrates (M. flavus). Some 
species form yellow (e.g., M. flavus), orange 
(e.g., M. roseus), or red pigments (e.g., M. agi- 
lis), Those species found in milk, such as M. 
luteus, M. varians, and M. freudenreichii, are 
sometimes referred to as milk micrococci. 
Certain species are thermoduric; M. luteus, 
for example, survives the pasteurization pro- 
cess of milk. 

bacterial growth colony, illus. 5 2:571 

‘bakery product spoilage 2:606a 


microcopy, also called micRoFILM, photo- 
graphic reproduction in reduced size, usually 
as a negative, of writing, printing, and draw- 
ing. Such a record is durable, compact, and 
readily accessible. Microfilm was introduced 
in the 1920s for copying bank checks in clear- 
inghouses by photographing them on 16-mil- 
limetre film. Applications soon spread to busi- 
ness records, legal documents, periodicals in 
libraries, and many other uses. Varying film 
sizes have been used to produce rolls, strips, 
and assemblages of strips; either the negative 
films or contact positives made from them can 
be viewed through enlarging viewers that are 
equipped for rapidly winding the film and 
framing the desired page. Cameras for pro- 
ducing the film often operate automatically, 
with continuous feed; e.g., of a set of periodi- 
cals, 

The compactness of the system was greatly 
increased by the introduction of microfiche, in 
which a page is reduced to a small rectangle, 
1,000 of which can be printed on a piece of 
film 3 by 5 inches (75 by 125 millimetres). Spe- 
cial viewers greatly enlarge the image for 
viewing. Microfiche has been combined with 
data-processing cards to save file space while 
providing automatic access through machine 
readability. Major ref. 14:345d 
“engineering drawings reproduction 5:977g 
‘information dissemination methods 9:569d 
‘information replication and storage 13:511f 
‘library collections and research 10:865g 
‘library use suitability 10:872g 


Microcoryphia, order of insects of the sub- 
class Apterygota. 
-taxonomy and characteristics 1:1023h 


microcosm (from Greek mikros kosmos, “lit- 
tle world”), a philosophical term designating 
man as being a “little world” in which the 
macrocosm, or universe, is reflected. The an- 
cient idea of a world soul (e.g., in Plato) ani- 
mating the universe had as a corollary the 
idea of the human body as a miniature uni- 
verse animated by its own soul. The notion of 
the microcosm dates, in Western philosophy, 
from Socratic times (Democritus specifically 
referred to it)—i.e., from the 5th century Bc. 
Propagated especially by the Neoplatonists, 
the idea passed to the Gnostics, to the Chris- 
tian Scholastics, to the Jewish Kabbalists, and 
to such Renaissance philosophers as Paracel- 
sus. The supposed analogy between the whole 
and its parts served not only to develop a cos- 
mology in which the reality of the individual 
received due attention but was also funda- 
mental to astrology and other fields in which 
belief in a metaphysical relationship between 
man and the rest of nature is postulated. In 
later philosophy the monadology of G.W. 
Leibniz presented a comparable view of man 
and the universe; and, in the 19th century, 
Rudolf Lotze chose Mikrokosmus as the title 
of his major work on the theory of knowledge 
and reality. 
‘Christian adoption from Neoplatonism 4;521g 
-Hindu Brahman-atman 

correspondences 8:936h 
-Hindu concept of ritual efficacy 8:896b 
‘Iranian Zurvanite doctrines 9:870h 
‘Japanese Tendai cosmology 10:102d 
‘pantheistic doctrines of Renaissance 13:952g 


microcrystalline wax, any petroleum- 
derived plastic material that differs from 
paraffin waxes in having much finer and less 
distinct crystals and higher melting point and 
viscosity. Microcrystalline waxes are used 
chiefly in laminated-paper products, in coat- 
ings and linings, and in adhesives, sealing 
compositions, and various types of polishes. 

In contrast to paraffins, microcrystalline 
waxes may vary widely in character depending 
on the crude-oil source and the method and 
degree of refinement. Some are ductile, like 
beeswax; others are hard and brittle; and still 
others crumble easily during handling. The 
melting-point range is higher than that of 
paraffin, with commercial grades ranging 
from 63° to 93° C (145° to 200° F). Colour of 
microcrystalline waxes ranges from creamy 
white to dark brown. Decolorization is diffi- 
cult, and odour and taste may present prob- 
lems in some applications, 

Microcrystalline waxes became commercial- 
ly available in 1932. Their production was an 
outgrowth of the need to refine the heavy 
fractions of petroleum used as lubricants in 
automobile crankcases. Removal of wax was 
essential, and the quality and quantity of the 
removed material led to its study and the 
commercial production of microcrystalline 
waxes, 

Microcrystalline waxes may be made from 
the residue of crude petroleum by refining; or 
they may be made from petrolatum by 
removing oil with a solvent. The physical 
properties may be controlled by the tempera- 
ture of the solvents. Methods of separation in- 
clude solvent dilution, chilling, centrifuging, 
filtering, and various combinations of these. 

Chemically, microcrystalline waxes consist 
of saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons. 


Microcycas, a genus of palmlike cycads 
(plants of the family Cycadaceae), native to 
Cuba. The only species, corcho (M. caloco- 
ma), is columnar in habit and occasionally 
branched; it reaches heights of 9 metres (30 
feet) or more and is often mistaken for a palm. 


microcyclone, a cyclonic storm intermediate 
in size (15-30 kilometres [10-20 miles] in 
diameter) between typical extratropical cy- 
clones and the very small-scale circulations, 
such as tornadoes, waterspouts, and dust 
devils. In one theory, the microcyclone, which 
forms within an area of thunderstorm activity, 
provides the necessary rotation of inflowing 
air in the process of tornado development. 


Microcystis aeruginosa, also called ANA- 
CYSTIS CYANEA, species of poisonous blue- 
green algae. 

poisonous blue-green algae, table 4 14:609 


Microdesmidae, family of wormfishes of the 
order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:57g 


Microdipodops (genus of rodents): see kan- 
garoo rat. 


Microdon (genus of insects): see hover fly. 


microeconomics, study of the economic be- 
haviour of individual consumers, firms, and 
industries and the distribution of total pro- 
duction and income among them. It considers 
individuals both as suppliers of labour and 
capital and as the ultimate consumers of the 
final product, and it analyzes firms both as 
suppliers of products and as consumers of la- 
bour and capital. Microeconomics seeks to 
analyze the market or other type of mech- 
anism that establishes relative prices“among 
goods and services and allocates society’s re- 
sources among their many alternative uses. 
Cf. macroeconomics. Major ref. 6:268g 


micro-environment, small-scale features of 
the local environment. The term is often used 
in micrometeorology and microclimatology, 
where it might represent, for example, a tree 
that keeps the soil below it warmer and more 
moist in winter than the surrounding exposed 


soil or a white wall that strongly reflects solar 
radiation, The effects of the micro-environ- 
ment may extend for considerable distances; 
for example, a moderately dense stand of 
trees can affect the downwind wind speed for 
distances of 30 times its average height and 
more. A house built in the wilderness may 
eventually affect the general ecology for miles 
around. Thus, the micro-environment is not 
entirely independent of the larger scale envi- 
ronment, which is the summation of the mi- 
cro-environments within it. 

‘microclimates and animal habitats 12:114d 


microevolution, adaptive evolution on a lim- 
ited scale in a local population. 
-human genetic change phenomena 7:1008h 


microfauna, small, often microscopic ani- 
mals, especially those inhabiting the soil, an 
organ, or other localized habitat. Single-celled 
protozoans, small nematodes, small unseg- 
mented worms, and tardigrades (eight-legged 
arthropods) are the most common compo- 
nents of microfauna. Many inhabit water films 
or pore spaces in leaf litter and in the soil, 
feeding on smaller micro-organisms that 
decompose organic material. 


microfiche (photocopying): see microcopy. 


microfilament, strandlike structure of mi- 
croscopic size in plant and animal cells. 

-cell form and structure 3:1046d 
-photoreceptor morphological features 14:360c 


microfilm: see microcopy. 


microflora, small, often microscopic plants, 
especially those inhabiting the soil, an organ, 
or other localized habitat. Bacteria, acti- 
nomycetes, algae, and fungi (such as molds 
and mildews) are components of microflora. 
Most of these organisms act as decomposers, 
breaking down tissues and large compounds 
into simpler materials that can be recycled 
through the ecosystem or organism of which 
they are a part. 

-germfree life research 8:127f passim to 128c 


microform, any method of storing informa- 
tion in reduced size, such as microfilm or mi- 
crofiche. 

-library use suitability 10:872g 

-library use variable factors 10:865g 


microfossil, small fossil (remains or evidence 
of an organism preserved in rock). It may be a 
whole organism (e.g., diatom, radiolarian, os- 
tracod), or a part of an organism (e.g., plant 
pollen or spore, fish scale, teeth, worm jaws). 
Microfossils are usually found in great num- 
bers in the deposit sample. 
-pollen stratigraphic evidence 14:734g; 

illus. 735 
-preservation in shales 16:637f 


Microgale, genus of tenrecs of the mammali- 
an order Insectivora. 
‘fat as food storage 9:623f 


microglia, small cell that may play a role in 
transmitting nutrients, forming enzymes and 
conducting neural impulses in the central ner- 
vous system. 

-animal tissue comparisons 18:446e 


Micrographia, book published in 1665 by 
the English scientist Robert Hooke in which 
he described his microscopic observations of 
plant tissues and called the basic tissue unit a 
cell. 

- biological sciences development 2:1021f 
-botany history and development 3:66e 

‘light wave theory publication 6:646f 


Microhierax (bird): see falcon. 
Microhylidae: see narrow-mouthed toad. 


microlinguistics, the formal study or anal- 
ysis of language structure itself. The term con- 
trasts with prelinguistics (treating the physi- 
ology of speech) and metalinguistics (dealing 
with the relation of language to other pat- 


terned elements of a culture). The three 


sciences collectively constitute macrolinguis- 
tics, 
*scope and methodological principles 10:992g 


microlite (crystallography): see crystallite; 
microlitic texture. 


microlite (mineral): see pyrochlore. 


microlith, tiny blade tool usually in the form 
of a triangle used by Late Paleolithic man. 
-blade tool hafting techniques 8:609f 


microlithiasis alveolaris, also called put- 
MONARY ALVEOLAR MICROLITHIASIS, accumula- 
tion of minute, sandy deposits in the lungs; 
sometimes mistakenly diagnosed as _tuber- 
culosis. 

-lung disorder acquired by inheritance 15:776e 


microlitic texture, descriptive term for igne- 
ous rocks that have a felty aggregate of tiny 
crystals (microlites) among a glassy base. 
Hyalopilitic, pilotaxitic, and trachytic textures 
are all included under this term. Microlites are 
microscopic needle-like or lathlike crystals 
about 0.01 millimetre long that are distin- 
guished from the smaller crystallites by some 
of their optical properties. Microlitic texture is 
characteristically developed in volcanic rocks 
in which solidification has been too rapid for 
the development of well-formed crystals. 
Lath-shaped microlites of plagioclase feldspar 
in basalt produce a microlitic texture. 


Micrologus (c. 1025), practical treatise on 
musical notation by the Italian musical theo- 
rist Guido of Arezzo, who established the 
stave (the horizontal lines—four in Guido’s 
system—on which musical signs are scored) 
and the names of the degrees of the hexachord 
(a series of six diatonic notes, ut, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la). The Micrologus \ed to the diffusion of 
musical theory, a precise notation of polypho- 
ny, and the development of musical language 
leading to the modern system. 

‘organum with individuated voices 5:213h 
-polyphony’s origin and development 12:705c 


Micromalthidae, family of beetles of the or- 
der Coleoptera. 
-characteristics and classification 4:834a 


micromanipulation, variously mMICRURGY, 
MICROSURGERY, a specialized technique for op- 
erating on microscopic objects under the high 
magnifications of the compound microscope. 
The operations, which include microdissec- 
tion, microvivisection, micro-isolation, and 
micro-injection, are made with especially fine 
needles and pipettes and are of such delicacy 
that a human blood cell less than 8 microns 
(0.008 millimetres) across can be punctured 
and torn. The technique has many applica- 
tions, especially in research on cells, cell con- 
stituents, and embryos, and is also used in 
various technological examinations. 

In 1901 Samuel Schouten, a Dutchman, and 
in 1904 Marshall A. Barber, an American, in- 
dependently of one another described a tech- 
nique for isolating single bacterium in the field 
of a high-powered lens. 

In succeeding years many modifications of 
the original instruments have been developed, 
such as remote, fine operating controls at- 
tached by flexible shafts to eliminate transmis- 
sion of trembling of the hand. A well-con- 
trolled mechanical stage is essential because a 
great deal of the micro-operative work is done 
by moving the moist chamber with the me- 
chanical stage. 
specialized techniques and application 17:819e 


micromere, in biology, one of the small cells 
resulting from unequal cleavage during emb- 
ryonic cell division, characteristic of annelids 
and mollusks. One sponge larval form has 
cells with flagella called micromeres. 

-annelid worm embryonic 

developments 1:929¢g 
-sponge development and larval forms 14:849f 


micromeritics, field of science dealing with 
small particles, especially in soil physics. 
-chemical analysis instrumentation 9:644c 
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micrometer caliper, instrument for making 
precise linear measurements of dimensions 
such as diameters, thicknesses, and lengths of 
solid bodies; it consists of a C-shaped frame 
with a movable jaw operated by an integral 


sleeve 


frame 


Micrometer caliper 


screw. The fineness of the measurement that 
can be made depends on the lead of the screw 
—i.e., the amount the spindle moves toward 
or away from the anvil in one revolution and 
the means provided for indicating fractional 
parts of a revolution. The accuracy of the 
measurements depends on the accuracy of the 
screw-nut combination. 
-Moon topographic study with 

telescope 2:232a 
-screw component design 11:257g 
-telescope’s use in astronomy 18:97h 


Micromonacha lanceolata: see puffbird. 


Micromonospora purpurea, species of 
bacterium of the class Schizomycetes. 
-antibiotic synthesis and gentamicin 1:989e 


Micromys minutus: see harvest mouse. 


micron, unit of length equal to 4,000,000 of a 
metre, or about 0.000039 inch, used common- 
ly to measure wavelengths of infrared radia- 
tion. In vacuum technology, the term micron 
describes a unit of low gas pressure equal to 
the pressure of a column of mercury one mi- 
cron high. 


Micronesia (from Greek mikros, “small,” 
and nésoi, “‘islands’’), a subdivision of Oceania 
(q.v.) that comprises land areas scattered 
throughout the Pacific Ocean. Lying in the 
western Pacific between latitudes 2°45’ S and 
20°32’ N and north of Melanesia and west of 
Polynesia, Micronesia consists of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Gilbert Is- 
lands, Nauru, and Guam (qq.v.). Except for a 
few high islands of volcanic origin, Micronesia 
is made up mostly of low coral islets, more 
than 2,000 in number but which account for 
only 20 percent of its total land area of 1,055 
sq mi (2,732 sq km). Guam, in the Mariana 
group, is the largest (209 sq mi) and Agrihan 
the highest (3,166 ft [965 m]). Temperatures 
average about 80° F (27° C) and show little 
seasonal variation. Characteristics of altitude 
and latitude are responsible for marked local 
differences in rainfall, Islands located near the 
Equator sometimes experience long droughts. 
Destructive typhoons periodically visit the 
western islands. Major ref. 13:831d 
The inhabitants are racially Indonesian 

Mongoloid with some Pygmy Negroid admix- 
ture from New Guinea. 
-Congress of Micronesia legislative powers and 

autonomy 13:835g 
‘cultural patterns and modern trends 12:122b 
- geographical and historical 

background 13:443c 
‘location and constituent islands 13:826c 
‘map, Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands 13:832 
-Oceanian cultural areas map 13:468 
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Micronesian cultures 12:122, indigenous 
peoples and cultures of the tropical western 
Pacific, from the Gilbert Islands in the east to 
Palau and the western Carolines, including the 
Mariana Islands, the Marshall Islands, and 
the island of Nauru. 

The text article covers Micronesian social or- 
ganization, economy, religion, and education, 
including the recent effects of outside contacts 
and modernization. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-art features and development 13:448g; 
illus. 465 
-culturo-linguistic affinities 2:485b; map 
‘language distribution by family 10:668g 
-linguistic groups and characteristics 2:493c 
‘Oceanian differences, origin, and European 
influence reaction 13:444c 
‘Oceanian races and social 
modernization 13:468c 
‘traditional practices and institutions 13:828b 
‘village dwellings and communities 13:832b 


Micronesian geographical race, a group 
of human populations inhabiting the Mariana, 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert island groups 
and the island of Nauru in the southwestern 
Pacific. Characteristic of the Micronesian race 
are medium to heavy skin pigmentation, wavy 
to kinky hair, short stature, rather high fre- 
quencies of blood type B (ABO system), more 
of blood type N than M (see MNSs blood 
group system), and high frequencies of the 
Duffy-positive (see Duffy blood group system) 
and Diego-negative (see Diego blood group 
system) blood types. Although in the past the 
Micronesian race was viewed as a mixture of 
Indonesian Mongoloid, Melanesian (Negrito), 
and Polynesian stocks, analysis of blood types 
shows their distinction from Asian, Austra- 
lian, and Polynesian neighbours. 

-Bikinians and other Micronesians 2:988d 
cultural distinctiveness of islands 12:122c 
‘geographical races of the world map 15:350 
-Pacific Trust Islands ethnic makeup 13:834b 
-physical characteristics of race illus. 15:350 
‘racial characteristics and distribution 14:844h 


Micronesian Interocean Line, Inc., line 
founded in 1968 that operates logistic ship- 
ping in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

‘operation and future possibilities 13:835c 


Micronesian languages, group of lan- 
guages belonging to the Eastern, or Oceanic, 
branch of the Austronesian (Malayo-Polyne- 
sian) language family and most closely related 
to the Melanesian and Polynesian languages. 
The seven languages in the Micronesian 
group, all closely related, are the Nuclear Mi- 
cronesian languages, including Marshallese, 
Gilbertese, Trukese, Ponapean, Kusaiean, 
Carolinean, and Ulithian. Two more lan- 
guages of Micronesia that belong to the 
Polynesian group are Nukuoro and Kapinga- 
marangi. Two languages spoken in Micronesia 
appear to be most closely related to the West- 
ern, or Indonesian, branch of the Austrone- 
sian languages—Chamorro, which shows a 
close similarity to the languages of the Philip- 
pines, and Palauan, the affinities of which are 
less certainly but clearly Indonesian. In addi- 
tion, two Micronesian languages, Yapese and 
Nauruan, are of uncertain relation to the Nu- 
clear Micronesian group. Nuclear Microne- 
sian languages are similar in phonology and 
close enough in structure to show their close 
interrelationship, but vocabulary items gener- 
ally show few similarities, with less than 25 
percent of the total vocabulary similar within 
closely related languages. Major ref. 2:493c 


micronucleus: small nucleus associated with 
macronucleus (q.v.). 


micronutrient (biochemistry): see trace ele- 
ment. 


micropaleontology, scientific discipline that 
is concerned with all aspects of microfossils— 


remains of organisms that are microscopic in 
size (e.g., the single-celled foraminifera and 
radiolaria) or remains of elements of orga- 
nisms that require microscopic examination 
for identification (e.g., conodonts, a prob- 
lematical group of toothlike micro- fossils). 
Common goals of micropaleontological stud- 
ies include the identification and classification 
of micro-fossils, the nature of the environ- 
ments in which they lived, evolutionary 
trends, and stratigraphic correlation of sedi- 
mentary rock units in which micro-fossils oc- 
cur. The latter is widely practical for purposes 
of petroleum exploration. 

-geological forms and feature 

development 7:1064f 


micropegmatite, quartz and alkali feldspar 
intergrowth so fine that it can be resolved only 
under the microscope; it is otherwise indis- 
tinguishable from the coarser intergrowths 
known as graphic granite. The quartz-feld- 
spar interfaces are planar, and the quartz 
areas tend to be triangular in cross section. 
These patches of quartz are in parallel optical 
orientation, and it was long supposed that 
they were actually continuous, either above or 
below the plane of observation; a detailed 
study of the coarser intergrowths common in 
many pegmatites indicated, however, that the 
various quartz patches usually are separate 
individuals. Both the angular (runic, or letter- 
like) character of the quartz areas and their 
optical parallelism are evidently crystallo- 
graphic responses to growth conditions. 

Micropegmatite often occurs in granite and 
diabase and composes all or a large part of 
granophyre. Where the intergrowth is coarse 
enough and sufficiently abundant to permit 
chemical analysis, the bulk composition aver- 
ages about 25 percent quartz and 75 percent 
feldspar. This composition often is that of 
granites and rhyolites, and experimental work 
indicates that it would have a relatively low 
melting temperature. There is thus good rea- 
son to suppose the micropegmatite represents 
an end stage or residual liquid, a view long 
held by many petrologists. In diabase, mi- 
cropegmatite may be interstitial, forming pods 
(roughly cylindrical cigar-shaped aggregates), 
seams, or veins, 


microperthite (feldspar rock): see perthite. 


Micropezidae, family of flies of the order 
Diptera. 
-classification and features 5:824e 


microphage, name sometimes applied to 
neutrophilic leukocytes, in reference to their 
small size and phagocytic habit. See phago- 
cyte; neutrophil. 

‘source and function in immunity 9:248d 


microphone, device for converting acoustic 
power into electric power that has essentially 
similar wave characteristics. While those on 
telephone transmitters comprise the largest 
class of microphones, the term in modern us- 


i] piezoelectric 


I crystal 
) 


Cross section of a crystal microphone 
By courtesy of Bell Laboratories 


age is applied mostly to other than conven- 
tional telephone types. Microphones for re- 
ceiving underwater acoustic waves are gener- 
ally known as hydrophones. Such instruments 
can also be used to pick up sound waves in 
solids. 

Apart from telephone transmitters, the larg- 
est use of microphones is in hearing aids, 
sound-recording systems (principally magnetic 
tape recorders), and dictating machines. A 
widespread application is in public-address 
systems. Microphones are extensively used in 
communication systems, radio or wire, to pro- 
vide better response quality than with conven- 
tional telephone transmitters, or for hands- 
free operation. 

In a microphone, sound waves (sound pres- 
sure variations in the air) are converted into 
corresponding variations in electric current in 
two operations that take place almost simul- 
taneously. In the first, the sound wave im- 
pinges on a slightly flexible surface (dia- 
phragm), causing it to move to and fro ina 
manner corresponding to the movement of the 
air particles. In the second, the diaphragm by 
its motion causes a corresponding change in 
some property of an electric circuit. Depend- 
ing on the type of microphone, displacement 
of the diaphragm may cause variations in the 
resistance of a carbon contact (carbon micro- 
phone), in electrostatic capacitance (condens- 
er microphone), in the motion of a coil (dy- 
namic microphone) or conductor (ribbon mi- 
crophone) in a magnetic field, or in the twist- 
ing or bending of a piezoelectric crystal (crys- 
tal microphone; see illustration). In each case, 
motion of the diaphragm produces a variation 
in the electric output. By proper design, a mi- 
crophone may be given directional character- 
istics so that it will pick up sound primarily 
from a single direction (unidirectional), from 
two directions (bidirectional), or more or less 
uniformly from all directions (omnidirection- 
al). 

‘animal hearing organ parallels 17:39g 
‘designs and recording methods 17:57e passim 

to 60a 

-electronic sound transducing 

processes 6:682f 

‘motion picture sound reproduction 12:549b 
piezoelectric pickup mounting 14:462e 
police audial surveillance use 14:672f 
‘recorded alteration of live music 12:693b 
-sound detection operation 17:3le 
‘telephone and broadcasting history 18:85a 


microphotography, process by which 
graphic matter is stored in either microfilm or 
microfiche form. 

‘library utilization of microforms 10:872f 


microphthalmia, abnormal smallness of the 
eye usually occurring as a congenital anom- 
aly. 
‘monster formation and abnormal 

heredity 11:379f 


Microphysidae, family of insects of the or- 
der Heteroptera. 
-classification and characteristics 8:852a 


Micropodidae (bird family); see swift. 


Micropterigidae, small family of moths (or- 

der Lepidoptera) found mainly in Australia 

and New Zealand. The larvae feed on liver- 

worts and mosses and the adults on pollen. 

‘evolutionary advancement problem 9:621g 

‘mouthparts, larval and pupa forms, genitalia, 
and classification 10:824h; illus. 827 


Micropterus (fish genus): see black bass. 


micropyle, the small opening or canal in the 
integument (protective layer of cells) enclosing 
the ovule (potential seed) of a seed plant. The 
opening allows entry of pollen grains or a pol- 
len tube, which emerges from a germinating 
pollen grain, to fertilize the egg. 

‘conifer reproductive system 5:3h t 
‘plant fertilization events 5:660g 
‘reproductive systems in seed plants -15:720h; 

illus. 723 ih STORIE TW 
-seed and fruit development 16:480d akbar a 
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microrace, in densely populated areas such 
as Europe, a local population that behaves as 
a distinct genetic group. Distance is the main 
reproductive barrier delimiting a microrace; 
where the population density is high, the typi- 
cal individual does not travel far from his own 
birthplace either to marry or to make a living. 
In these conditions, localities within the same 
larger geographic region may remain effective- 
ly isolated from each other genetically for cen- 
turies without any physical barriers and will 
constitute separate microraces. For example, 
the population of Stockholm has a slightly 
different genetic composition than the popula- 
tion of Oslo, simply because each inhabitant 
of Stockholm is most likely to marry another 
inhabitant of Stockholm, next most likely to 
marry someone from the surrounding area, 
and much less likely to marry someone from 
Oslo. The circumstances that give rise to a mi- 
crorace are high population density and rather 
low mobility. Thus, microrace differentiation 
is more likely to occur between small towns in 
Europe than between large cities, because in- 
habitants of large cities are more mobile than 
small-town dwellers. European microraces are 
more likely than American ones for the same 
reason. Where population density and mobili- 
ty are both very low, the process of differen- 
tiation is likely to be increased, and a local 
race (q.v.) is the result. Microrace formation, 
with low population density and long time 
periods, is the basis for all racial differentia- 
tion. 
-innate factors in human group 

variation 8:1149h 
-Lapps and neighbouring peoples 6:1063d 
-localized breeding populations 15:349d 


microradiography, technique of producing 
X-ray photographs of minute internal struc- 
tures. 
-radiologic methodology and 

applications 15:462a 


Microsauria, order of fossils of the class 
Amphibia. 
‘amphibian dendrogram, illus. 2 1:705 


microscope 12:127, instrument for making 
enlarged images of small objects. 

The text article covers the simple micro- 
scope, usually a lens system mounted in a 
stand with a stage to hold the specimen, a 
mirror, and movable mechanical focussing; 
the compound microscope, which has two 
lenses, lens systems, or other image-forming 
systems; microscopes that illuminate the ob- 
ject with ultraviolet or infrared radiation in- 
stead of visible light; and microscopes using 
magnetic or electrostatic lenses to enlarge an 
image formed of electrons, protons, X-rays, 
beta rays, or positive ions, | 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-biological sciences development 2:1020f 
-cell observation improvements 3:1058e 
-electron microscope types 6:672a 
-Galileo’s constructional improvements 7:853d 
-holographic observation techniques 8:1010d 
-instrumentation history and devices 9:632c 
-Leeuwenhoek’s scientific 

contributions 10:773f 

-light resolution limits 10:940b 
-magnification by lens systems 13:613g 
«medical science in the 17th century 11:830a 
-metal structure observation methods 11:1076c 
-methods of studying botany 3:67h 
‘microbiology study development 12:11lg 
- objective lens design 13:604c 
-photomicrographic technology 14:343g 
surgical application and technique 17:819e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: : 
electron microscope; petrographic microscope; 
photomicrography 


microscope, field-emission, invented in 
1937 by physicist Erwin Wilhelm Miiller, uses 
electrons emitted by the object being stud- 
ied to form an image enlarged as much as 
1,000,000 diameters. thts 

The field-ion microscope is a major modifi- 
cation by the same inventor (1951), using ions 


of an inert gas to form the image. It is used to . 


study crystal defects and gas adsorption of 
high-melting metals and alloys. 
‘characteristics and variants 12:137f 


microscope, mirror, or REFLECTION ELEC- 
TRON MICROSCOPE, used in electron metallog- 
raphy, differs from the usual electron micro- 
scope in that a high negative charge is placed 
on the metal specimen. When an electron ap- 
proaches the metal surface, this charge repels 
and reflects it. This reflected beam is then 
used to form the image. The electron beam 
can be directed onto the specimen at nearly 
perpendicular incidence (instead of the small 
angle of incidence required for surface reflec- 
tion of electrons); this eliminates the fore- 
shortening of the image found with the ordi- 
nary electron microscope. 

-characteristics, history, and use 12:134c 


microscopic reversibility, principle of, 
the principle formulated c. 1924 by the U.S. 
physicist Richard C. Tolman that provides a 
dynamic description of an equilibrium condi- 
tion. Equilibrium is a point in time in which 
no net change in some given property of a 
chemical system is observable; e.g., in a 
chemical reaction, no change takes place in 
the concentrations of reactants and products. 
According to the principle of microscopic re- 
versibility, at equilibrium, although on a mac- 
roscopic (observable) scale the system may be 
considered as standing still, on a microscopic 
level (i.e., atomic or molecular level), there is 
continuous activity. There is no net change fa- 
vouring any one direction, because at this 
point whatever is being done is being undone 
at the same rate. Thus, for a chemical reac- 
tion, at equilibrium the amount of reactants 
being converted to products per unit time is 
exactly matched by the amount being con- 
verted to reactants (from products) per unit 
time. 

The principle of microscopic reversibility 
when applied to a chemical reaction that pro- 
ceeds in several steps is known as the principle 
of detailed balancing. Basically, it states that 
at equilibrium each individual reaction occurs 
in such a way that the forward and reverse 
rates are equal, 

-backward path of single-product 
reaction 4:149e 


microscopic state, or MICROSTATE, a system 
of particles in which the behaviour of all con- 
stituent particles is explicitly described. For a 
gas, for example, each particle can be spe- 
cified by its position and velocity or, alterna- 
tively, by its position and momentum (i.e., 
mass times velocity). In three-dimensional 
space, each particle requires three values x, y, 
and z to define its position and three values p,, 
Py, and p, to define its momentum (p,, is the 
component of momentum in the x direction, 
etc.): Therefore, six values are necessary to 
define the state of a single particle. For a mi- 
crostate of N particles, a total of 6N quanti- 
ties are required. 

‘physical theory formulations 14:402b 


Microscopium, a small southern constella- 
tion with no bright star, adjoining Sagittarius. 
-constellation table 2:226 


microscopy, use of a microscope to examine 
cells or tissues. It often includes ancillary 
procedures such as tissue staining and fixa- 
tion, which help to clarify structures being 
viewed under high magnification. Optical mi- 
croscopy uses ordinary visible light passing 
through a complex lens system to investigate 
material. Many sophisticated variants of opti- 
cal microscopy have been devised. Electron 
microscopy involves the use of a stream of 
electrons passing through a series of magnetic 
fields and is capable of considerably greater 
magnification than optical microscopy. 
-biological research applications 19:1168d 
“genetic origins and pre-Mendelian 

ideas 8:801c u 
-morphologic research method 12:455g 


microseism, small geological disturbances 
that form a more or less continual back- 
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ground, or noise, on seismograph records. 
Some microseisms have man-made causes, 
chiefly traffic and heavy machinery, but many 
are caused by natural phenomena, such as 
surf, winds, and storms at sea. 

The level of interference with the seismic 
record has a strong correlation with the type 
of underlying rock. It is higher on uncon- 
solidated ground, and thus granitic rock, solid 
metamorphic rock, or solid sedimentary rock 
make the best foundations for seismic sta- 
tions. 

‘detection by seismograph 16:491g 


microsome, minute granule in protoplasm; 
especially the supposed precursor of mito- 
chondria in the cytoplasm. 

‘liver detoxication mechanism 10:1270f 


Microspermae, a name formerly used for 
the orchid order of flowering plants, now 
called the Orchidales (qg.v.). The name Micro- 
spermae referred to the minute seeds. 


microsplitter, device used to divide a sample 
into a number of smaller equivalent samples. 
The microsplitter consists of a central trough 
and several distributory chutes. It is used prin- 
cipally in studies of clay mineralogy or soils 
when samples of small volume are desired for 
analysis. 


microsporangium, in botany, a spore-pro- 

ducing body (see sporangium) on a plant bear- 

ing small spores called microspores (q.v.). 

-angiosperm reproductive organs 1:880a 

-club moss developmental features 11:206g; 
illus. 207 

-gymnosperm reproduction features 8:521c 

-plant reproductive system comparisons 
15:719f; illus. 723 


microspore, in botany, the smaller of two 
kinds of reproductive cells produced through 
meiosis (reduction division) in certain vascular 
plants (heterosporus plants). The spore devel- 
ops into a male gametophyte, which, in seed 
plants, is pollen. 
‘angiosperm structure and reproductive role 
1:876h; illus. 878 
-lycopsid life cycle patterns 11:206g; illus. 207 
-plant reproductive system 
comparisons 15:719e 
-spore evolution and stratigraphy 14:739e 


microsporidian, any parasitic protozoan 
of the cnidosporidian order Microsporida, 
found mainly in cells of the gut epithelium of 
insects and the skin and muscles of fish. They 
also occur in annelids and some other inverte- 
brates. Infection is characterized by enlarge- 
ment of the affected tissue. 

Microsporidians have minute spores (2 to 20 
microns, or 0,00008 to 0.0008 inch) that con- 
tain a single polar filament and the infective 
parasite (sporoplasm). When spores are inges- 
ted by a new host, the organisms enter the gut 
epithelium and reach specific tissues through 
the bloodstream or the body cavity. In the 
host cells they grow and repeatedly divide 
asexually, each time producing two or more 
individuals. The mature parasites (tropho- 
zoites) eventually give rise to sexually pro- 
duced zygotes that produce new spores. The 
species Nosema bombycis causes the disease 
pébrine in silkworms, and N. apis causes nose- 
ma disease in honeybees (see Nosema). 
protozoan evolution and classification 15:129b 


Microsporum, genus of fungi. 
-infectious diseases of animals, table 2 5:869 


microstate (physics): see microscopic state. 
Microstomum (flatworm): see planarian. 


microsurgery (medicine): see micromanipu- 
lation. 


Microsyopsidae, family of fossil primates of 


the order Primates. 
-classification and fossil record 14:1029d 
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Microtatobiotes, a class name often used 
for the viruses and rickettsias, infective agents 
that grow and reproduce only inside living 
cells. The order Virales comprises the viruses 
of bacteria, plants, and animals. The order 
Rickettsiales comprises the rickettsias, some- 
what larger parasites, the growth cycle of 
which includes stages within both arthropods 
(e.g., insects and arachnids) and vertebrates. 


microtonal music, music using tones that 
are not an exact number of semitones (half 
steps) apart. 

The smallest interval between two keys on a 
modern piano (e.g., between B and C, F and 
Fi, Ab and A) is the semitone, an interval also 
measured as 100 “cents.”’ There are thus 12 
equal semitones, or 1,200 cents, to the octave. 

Much of the world’s music, however, of both 
past and present times, uses intervals greater 
or smaller than 100 cents. In music not 
derived from the western European artistic 
traditions of the past 300 years or so, micro- 
tonal intervals often result from the use of 
tones that in intonation are very close to the 
tones of the natural harmonic series (a se- 
quence of overtones faintly audible above a 
fundamental note), an intonation not found in 
the tones of the piano. 

On the other hand, some Western composers 
and music theorists have assumed as a start- 
ing point the octave as divided into 12 equal 
semitones of 100 cents each and have suggest- 
ed the use of microtonal intervals derived 
from it—e.g., intervals of a quarter tone (50 
cents), sixth tone (33.3 cents), 12th tone (16.7 
cents), and 16th tone (12.5 cents). In this last 
case, the octave would consist of 96 equal 
divisions, and the modern semitone would 
equal eight of them in sequence; e.g., between 
B and C would lie eight equal 16th-tone inter- 
vals. 

Even in Western music, microtonal intervals 
of one sort or another appear to have been 
used at least from the time of the ancient 
Greeks onward; many theorists of the past 
have written about microtonal music in either 
observing musical practices of their time or 
making speculative suggestions for composers 
to take up. 

Among the better known modern composers 
of microtonal music are the Americans 
Charles Ives and Harry Partch, the Mexican 
Julian Carrillo, the Czech Alois Haba, and 
the Pole Krzysztof Penderecki. 

‘Islamic melodic modes 9:974c 

‘musical pitch and chromatic scale 17:37c 
‘notation system 12:735e; illus. 

-use in 20th century 16:304b 


Microtonus brevicollis, species of the insect 
order Hymenoptera. 
alternation of generations 9:127e 


microtron, also called ELECTRON CYCLO- 
TRON, device that accelerates electrons, which 
are negatively charged particles, in a manner 
similar to that in which a cyclotron acceler- 
ates positive ions. Its name refers to the fre- 
quencies (in the microwave range) at which 
the accelerating electric field must be con- 
trolled to impart pulses of energy to the elec- 
trons as they move in circular orbits within a 
fixed magnetic field. Major ref. 1:29¢ 


microtubule, fine, membrane-bounded tubu- 
lar structure of indefinite length, found within 
animal and plant cells. The known functions 
include formation of spindle fibres during cell 
division (mitosis); microtubules also serve as 
structural parts of cilia and flagella (cellular 
locomotory projections). Major ref. 3:1046c 

-photoreceptor morphological features 14:360c 

‘plant cell orientation 5:664g 


Microtus (rodent): see vole. 


microvilli, fingerlike-projections on a cell sur- 
face. They are bounded by cell membranes 


and have dense, filamentous cytoplasmic 

cores contiguous with the cell interior, They 

occur on absorptive cells of the small intes- 

tine, on cells in the kidney of mammals, and 

on cells in the eye of invertebrates. 

‘animal tissue comparisons 18:444f 

‘epithelial cell modifications 3:1061d 

‘function and organization 3:1050a 

-human digestive system anatomy 5:794c 

‘invertebrate photoreceptor features 14:359c 

vertebrate digestive system comparisons 
5:785h; illus. 786 


microwave, electromagnetic radiation having 
a frequency within the range of 1 gigahertz to 
1 terahertz (109-10!2 cycles per second) and a 
wavelength between | millimetre and 1 metre. 
-astronomical radiation research 9:583c 
‘biological effects of radiation 15:389e 
‘distance measuring instruments 9:99b 
‘electronic amplifier and receiver 6:680a 
‘ferrite component applications 7:249g 
-frequency characteristics and use 6:651h; 

table 645 
‘galaxy origin and wavelength shift 4:122c 
‘integrated circuit devices 9:662b 
‘klystron amplification of microwaves 6:688h 
laser and maser principles 10:686b 
-microtron development and 

mechanisms 1:30b 
-molecular structure determination 12:316d 
-radar frequency band and code 

designation 15:369c 
‘railroad communications 

development 15:489h 
‘relaxation study and thermal 

perturbation 15:591c 
‘satellite transmission of radio waves 16:261d 
-solar radiation emissions 15:469a 
“spectroscopy principles and methods 17:467e 
‘telegraph transmission frequency 18:74c 
-Venutian emissions and water vapour 19:78h 


microwave oven (heating device): see elec- 
tronic Oven. 


microwave relay, combination of receiving, 
amplifying, and transmitting equipment used 
in propagating a microwave signal. 

‘radio multiple channel transmission 15:430f 


micrurgy (medicine): see micromanipulation. 
Micrurus (genus of snakes): see coral snake. 
Mictis profana (insect): see coreid bug. 


Mictlan, in Aztec cosmology, the under- 

world, or abode of the dead. 

-Aztec cosmology and mythology 2:550d 
passim to 55la 


Mictlantecuhtli, Aztec god of the dead, usu- 
ally portrayed with a skull face. With his wife, 
Mictecacihuatl, he ruled Mictlan, the under- 


Mictlantecuhtli, stone figure of Totonac 
origin from the Remojadas region, 
Mexico, c. AD 900; in the Museo de 
Antropologia, Jalapa, Mexico 


By courtesy of the Museo Nacional de Antropologia, 
Mexico City 


world. Souls of those whose manner of death 
failed to call them to various paradises (for 
those dead by war, sacrifice, childbirth, 
drowning, lightning, and certain diseases) 
made a four-year journey, fraught with trials, 
through the nine hells of Mictlan. In the last, 
where Mictlantecuhtli dwelt, they disap- 
peared or found rest. 


micturition, also called URINATION, the pro- 
cess of excreting urine from the urinary blad- 
der. Nerve centres for the control of micturi- 
tion are located in the spinal cord, the brain 
stem, and the cerebral cortex (the outer sub- 
stance of the large upper portion of the brain). 
Both involuntary and voluntary muscles are 
involved. 

The urinary bladder is a storage reservoir for 
urine—a liquid containing waste products giv- 
en off by the body and extracted from the 
bloodstream by the kidneys. Urine passes 
from the kidneys to the bladder by way of 
tubes called ureters. Usually rhythmic period- 
ic waves of muscle contractions (peristaltic 
waves) in the walls of the ureters move small 
quantities of urine to the bladder every three 
to six minutes, The ureters enter the top of the 
bladder at an angle, and their walls are easily 
compressed by the expansion of the bladder 
so that urine cannot normally be passed back 
up to the kidneys. 

The major contractile muscle of the bladder 
is the detrusor. Urination involves either sus- 
tained contractions or short intermittent con- 
tractions of the detrusor along with contrac- 
tion of the muscles in the urethra, the duct 
from the urinary bladder that expels urine 
from the body. 

In man and most other animals, voiding of 
the bladder is influenced by the volume of 
urine it contains. When 100-150 millilitres 
(3.5-5 ounces) of urine accumulate, the first 
sensations of a need to void are felt. The feel- 
ing increases in intensity as more urine ac- 
cumulates, and it becomes uncomfortable at a 
bladder volume of 350-400 millilitres. Im- 
pulses from the pelvic nerves control the sen- 
sations of bladder filling, painful distension, 
and the conscious need to urinate. 

A slowly filling bladder adapts to the pres- 
sure from increased volume. Hence, a bladder 
that is rapidly filled stimulates urination faster 
than one that fills slowly. When enough pres- 
sure is sensed by the walls of the bladder, the 
detrusor muscle contracts, the bladder neck 
and opening to the urethra relax, and the con- 
tents of the bladder are emptied. Normally 
the bladder empties completely. 

When the ordinary healthy adult feels the 
urge to urinate, he can restrain the act until a 
suitable opportunity arrives. Voluntary re- 
straint involves inhibition of the bladder con- 
tractions, closure of the opening to the ure- 
thra, and contraction of the abdominal mus- 
cles. An individual’s ability to start and stop 
the flow of urine depends largely on the nor- 
mal functioning of the muscles of the pelvic 
floor, the abdominal wall, and the diaphragm 
(the muscular partition between the abdomen 
and the chest). Infants’ lack of inhibitory con- 
trol over urination is related to the lack of 
nervous tissue development. Likewise, degen- 
eration or destruction of certain areas of the 
central nervous system leads to incontinence 
of urine (lack of voluntary control). 

If the full bladder is not emptied, it becomes 
overdistended. In time, bladder distension can 
cause bleeding, ulcerations, and rupture of the 
bladder wall. Obstruction to the outflow of 
urine can follow enlargement of the prostate 
(the gland in males that encircles the urethra 
close to the bladder), swelling of the urethral 
tissue around its channel, or contraction of 
the muscles in the openings of the bladder and 
the urethra. Usually urine is retained until 
the pressure in the bladder overcomes the 
obstruction. With moderately chronic reten- 
tion and stress, the detrusor muscle increases 
in tone and the contractile force of the blad- 
der is increased. When overdistension oc- 


curs over long periods, the detrusor muscle 
produces small rhythmic contractions that 
cause dribbling of urine. With continued dis- 
tention, the muscle can become paralyzed, 
and urine voiding takes place only by over- 
flow; this condition is usually termed passive 
incontinence. There may also be flow of urine 
back to the kidneys under these conditions, 
causing failure of kidney function. 
‘bladder function and structure 7:42c 
-dysfunction after spinal cord injury 12:1039e 
‘human mechanism and bladder 

innervation 7:53f 
‘nerve function in bladder emptying 7:56c 
‘pregnancy’s effect on excretory 

system 14:974b 


Midan at-Tahrir, English LIBERATION 
SQUARE, Official name, established in 1952, for 
Muhammad Ali Square, the focal point of the 
city of Alexandria, Egypt. 

-Alexandria’s modern plan 1:481b; map 480 


Midas, name or title of several ancient rulers 
of Phrygia in Anatolia; also a legendary king 
known for his foolishness and greed. 

Midas first appears in history as dedicating a 
throne at Delphi c. 700 sc. Later writings indi- 
cate that he married a daughter of Agamem- 
non, king of Aeolic Cyme, and engaged in 
trade with distant peoples. The name Midas 
appears on the facade of one of the great 
rock-cut monuments of the upper Sangarius 
(Sakarya) region. Before 700 Assyrian troops 
fought in the Taurus region with those of a 
Mita of Mushki, probably the same Phrygian 
king. The last historical Midas is said to have 
committed suicide when his kingdom was 
overrun by the Cimmerians soon after 700. 

The name also is encountered in classical 
mythology. The stories of the foolish Midas, 
part of the Dionysiac cycle of legends, were 
first elaborated in the gay burlesques of the 
Athenian satyr plays. The tales are familiar to 
modern readers through the late classical ver- 
sions, such as those in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
According to the myth, Midas captured Sile- 
nus, the satyr and companion of the god 
Dionysus. For his kind treatment of Silenus he 
was rewarded by Dionysus with a wish. The 
king wished that all he touched might turn to 
gold, but when his food became gold and he 
nearly starved to death as a result, he realized 
his error. Dionysus then granted him release 
by having him bathe in the Pactolus River 
(near Sardis in modern Turkey), which is how 
that stream came to produce alluvial gold. 

In another story the King was asked to judge 
a musical contest between Apollo and the 
satyr Marsyas. When Midas decided against 
Apollo, the god changed his ears into those of 
an ass. Midas concealed them under a turban 
and made his barber swear to tell no living 
soul. The barber, bursting with his secret, 
whispered it into a hole in the ground. He 
filled in the hole but reeds grew from the spot 
and broadcast the secret when the wind blew 
through them. 

- Assyrian territorial conflicts 11:984f 
-Cimmerian attack and empire collapse 1:820c 


Midas 2, first U.S. missile-launched detec- 
tion satellite (May 22, 1961), 
‘space exploration, table 2 17:364 


Midas City, ancient Phrygian city. 
‘Phrygian cultural—political focus 1:820b; 
map 824 


Mid-Atlantic Ridge, topographic feature 
that lies along the north-south axis of the At- 
lantic Ocean; it occupies the central third of 
the basin between a series of flat abyssal 
plains and continues beneath these to the con- 
tinental coasts. Seven groups of islands 
emerge along its crest, including several once 
active volcanoes. The Mid-Atlantic Ridge is 
considered to be a focus of sea-floor spread- 
ing, with the African and American continen- 
tal plates to the south sliding off the ridge by 
rotation about a point near Iceland; the Eura- 
sian and American plates to the north slide off 


the ridge by rotation about a point near the | 


New Siberian Islands. The actively spreading 
Reykjanes Ridge, which is a continuation of 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge through Iceland, is 
considered a surface manifestation of the Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge. 
0°00’, 20°00’ W 
-Arctic Ocean floor features map 1:1120 
‘Atlantic Ocean floor features map 2:296 
-Atlantic Ocean physiography 6:47e 
‘features and continental drift theory 2:294f; 
map 296 
-geologic features 13:474a 
-Iceland’s geographic position 9:170e 
‘location and spreading 13:474d 
“magnetic stripes and dating 5:513b 
‘oceanic landform structure 13:434h; illus. 
-sea-floor spreading rate 5:119g 
‘South Polar sea floor features map 1:956 
‘tectonic plate and earthquake foci 12:579b 
- Weddell Sea origin possible 
association 19:722c 


midbrain: see mesencephalon. 


Mid-Continent Coal Field, coal field in the 
central southern U.S. 
-coal bog formation and distribution 17:840a 


Middelburg, capital, Zeeland Province, 
southwestern Netherlands, on the former 
Walcheren Island. Named for its central posi- 
tion on the island, Middelburg was a flourish- 
ing medieval town trading in wine and cloth 
and later prospered through the activities of 
the Dutch East India Company. One of the 
first towns captured by’ the Sea Beggars 
(Dutch insurgents against Spain) in 1574, it 
was temporarily occupied by the British in 
1809. It was inundated during World War II, 
but most of the damage has been repaired. 
Tourism and metal and textile industries are 
the main sources of income, Landmarks (all 
restored since 1945) include the town hall (c. 
1512); the abbey of St. Nicholas (founded 
1150; with later medieval buildings), now the 
seat of the provincial government; and the 
16th-century Nieuwe Kerk. Several old town 
gates survive and there is a miniature model 
of Walcheren Island. Pop. (1971 est.) 30,873. 
SIBORN SSeS 

‘map, The Netherlands 12:1060 

Middendorf, Alexander von (1815-94), 
Russian naturalist. 

-North Cape Current discovery 2:721h 


Middle Ages (c. 395-1500) 12:138, con- 
ventional name for the period in European 
history from the collapse of Roman civiliza- 
tion (5th century AD) to the end of the 15th 
century. Those centuries were first called the 
“middle age” (afterward plural) by 15th-cen- 
tury Humanist scholars who saw themselves 
as leading the revival (renaissance) of civilized 
life and learning, which, in their view, had 
been in abeyance following the decline of 
Greco-Roman culture in the West. The medi- 
um aevum (“middle age”; whence the adjec- 
tive ‘“‘medieval”) was marked by the emer- 
gence of Europe as a cultural unit, by the rise 
and decay of a distinctive Christian civiliza- 
tion, and by the nearly successful attempt of 
the Latin Church to function as a world state 
in succession to the vanished empire centred 
at Rome. Perhaps more commonly identified 
with the Middle Ages, however, is the social 
system known as feudalism, 

Germanic invaders put an end to the West- 
ern Roman Empire in the 5th century; the 
Eastern or Byzantine Empire survived precari- 
ously until the end of the Middle Ages, but its 
history was largely peripheral to that of West- 
ern Europe. A Germanic people called the 
Salian Franks, whose royal house became 
Christian about AD 500, began by conquest to 
organize what became the nation of France. 
European Russia, Normandy, and the British 
Isles were transformed by Scandinavian ex- 
pansion. . 

The period ended with the fragmentation of 


‘ Europe. The pervasive authority of the papa- 


cy, which had been strong enough to order the 
anti-Islamic adventures called the Crusades, 
was about to be repudiated in large parts of 
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Europe. Islam itself, which had expanded vig- 
orously in the early Middle Ages, was finally 
crushed in its last important European strong- 
hold, Spain, in 1492, the same year in which a 
Spanish maritime expedition suddenly en- 
larged the world by reaching the Americas, 
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‘typological interpretations of Virgil 19:153d _ 


-Christian spiritualistic sects 4:483f 
‘Christian struggle with magic 11:298h 
‘Christian view of man 1:976b 
-Crusades apologetic influence 4:528e 
-development of church-state relations 4:591b 
-Eastern Orthodox developments 6:152e 
-European and Islamic religious 
Studies 15:615f 
-exegetical developments in Christianity 7:67a 
‘funerary rites, cults, and art 5:536d passim 
to 538b 
-hospitals, orphanages, and devotional 
literature 4:517c passim to 518h 
‘important centres of Judaism map 10:312 
-Inguisition and church authority 4:473c 
- Jewish anthropological 
developments 10:290e 
-Jewish anti-iconic synagogue 
building 10:299a 
-Jewish—Christian messianic debate 11:1022a 
-Judaism in Spain, France, Germany 10:319e 
-Kingdom of God beliefs and 
expectations 4:506e 
-Manichaeism and Christian heresy 11:44f 
-Midrashic form development of 
Rashi 15:527b 
‘millennial thought 12:202c 
-pacifist developments in Christianity 13:848a 
-pagan accretions to Christian myths 4:553h 
-papal coalition with Franks 4:469e 
-papal conflict with Holy Roman 
Empire 1:467c 
:political philosophers and writings 14:687g 
passim to 688g 
-priestly theocracy as Near East 
legacy 14:1010h 
-prophecy in monastic institutions 15:66c 
-Roman Catholic development and 
influence 15:987b 
-Roman Catholic secularization 4:531d 
-Roman church-state struggles 15:1069g 
-Satan myths and conceptions 4:479f passim 
to 480e 
-Talmudic culture of Diaspora 
Judaism 17:1006e 


‘Renaissance views and differentiation 15:660e 
‘revolution and medieval thought 15:787f 
‘rhetoric and scripture 15:801b 

-Romance discovery of Latin—vernacular 


discrepancy 15:1035h 


-Romanian states and settlement 


patterns 15:1050a 


-Romanticism’s theme and style 


emulation 19:445b 


-Sardinian occupations and 


annexation 16:245b 


-satirical nature of festivals 16:27le 
‘Scandinavian dialect development 8:27a 
-Scandinavian social structure and economic 


expansion 16:307g a 
science and technology 
‘alchemical elements and nature study 4:114d 
‘aqueduct construction and history 1:1038f 
-biological sciences development 2:1018f 
-bridges development in Europe 3:176f 
-canal construction development 3:753e 
-Greek influence on physical science 14:385e 
‘magnetic field applications 6:26h 
‘mathematics history from antiquity 11:642a 
‘medical classics and practitioners 11:828a 
“mining technology 12:246e 
-philosophy of science restriction 16:378b 
-pollution-control problems 14:750b 
‘roadway development and history 15:894e 
-sailing ship history and design 16:158b 
science history and philosophy 16:367f 
-sewage system development 16:582c 
‘ship rigging developments 16:678e 
-technological developments 18:32a 
‘technology conceptions and 

development 18:21f 
‘textile development and design 18:171c 
‘tool and toolmaking history 8:614c passim 

to 624e 
-water-supply systems in Spain 19:649a 


Scottish feudal and religious systems 3:234g 
-seal designs and personal and official~ ~ 


uses 16:741d passim to 743c 


‘serfdom in feudal society 16:859d — 
-Siena’s historical importance 16:732h 
‘Slavic expansion and separation 16:868h 
-soccer history traced to mélée 2:210d 
social and physical science ' 


development 16:980h i Bs fig 


¥ 


‘urban design concepts 18:1072d 
-urbanization’s social significance 14:712a 
-urban planning’s functional nature 18:1081d 
-urban social and economic 

development 18:1075e 

-Visigothic Spain’s feudalization 17:406g 
-weights and measures systems 19:729b 

- Welsh institutions and Norman 

impact 3:230d 

-Welsh settlement patterns 19:526e 

‘women’s status and role 19:909h 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: for 

feudal system: see castle guard; feudalism; fief; 
homage and fealty; knight service; land tenure, 
feudal; relief; serjeanty; vassal; wardship and 
marriage 

law: abjuration of the realm; assize; ecclesiasti- 
cal courts; glossators, legal; Gratian’s De- 
cretum; heriot; law merchant; liberties, charters 
of; manorial courts; Sachsenspiegel; seisin 

ranks of nobility: baron; count; duke; esquire; 
king; knight; marquess; page; prince 

rural society: manor; open-field system 

other: Black Death; champion; chancellor; chiv- 
alry; commune; Dark Ages; guilds; Investiture 
Controversy; knighthood, orders of 


Middle Ages, European law of the: see 
European law, medieval. 


Middle American peoples and cultures 
12:164, the indigenous Indian peoples of Mex- 
ico and Guatemala and their cultures. 

The text article covers the cultural areas, 
language groups, characteristics of Indian cul- 
tures, and demography and history of the re- 
gion, including the prehistoric periods and the 
Spanish conquest and its effects. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-agriculture and urbanization 13:194e 

-ancient American polytheism 14:787f 
-languages and language families 11:956h 
-literature, music, dance, and visual arts 1:66lg 
-Meso-American civilization history 11:934e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

Mayan-speaking peoples: see Cakchiquel; Chol; 

Chontal; Chorti; Huastec; Kekchi; Lacandon; 

Maya; Pokomames; Quiché; Tarascan; Tojola- 

bal; Tzeltal; Tzotzil; Tzutujil; Yucatec Maya 
Mixe-Zoguean-speaking peoples: Totonac; Zo- 

quean peoples 
Mixtecan-speaking peoples: Amuzgo; Cuicatec; 

Mixtec 
Popolocan-speaking peoples; Chocho; Ixcatec; 

Mazatec; Popoloca 
Uto-Aztecan-speaking peoples: WHuichol and 

Cora; Nahua; Otomi; Tarahumara; Tepehuan; 

Yaqui and Mayo 
Zapotecan-speaking peoples: Chatino; Chinan- 

tec; Zapotec 


Middle America Trench, submarine trench 
located along the west coast of Central 
America between central Mexico and Costa 
Rica in the Pacific Ocean. Over 2,750 km 
(1,700 mi) long, the trench reaches a max- 
imum depth of 6,669 m (21,880 ft). 

15°00’ N, 95°00’ W 

-island arc composition and formation 9:1027g 
-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 


Middle Anglia, a province of Anglo-Saxon 
England lying between East Anglia and 
Mercia. It certainly comprised the basins of 
the Nene, Welland, and Great Ouse, with the 
districts west of the fens and probably extend- 
ed into present Oxfordshire. Parts of the area 
were settled early, but nothing is known of its 
political history until 653, when it was subject 
to Mercia, under the rule of Penda’s son, 
Peada. St. Guthlac, who was born there, be- 
longed to the Mercian royal family. Peada in- 
troduced Christianity, but no permanent see 
was created until 737, when one was estab- 
lished at Leicester, St. Wilfrid administered 
the province in his exile of 691-705. 

The province contained the religious founda- 
tions of -Peterborough, Ely, Oundle, and 
Crowland. 


Middle Atlas (mountains, Morocco): see 
Moyen Atlas. 


Middleboro, also mipDLEBOROUGH, town 
(township), Plymouth County, southeastern 
Massachusetts, U.S. Settled in 1660 and in- 
corporated in 1669, the area was known as 
Nemasket to the Indians, good relations with 
whom caused the town to be spared in the 
early months of King Philip’s War (1675-76), 
although it was later destroyed and resettled. 
Light manufacturing began in the 19th cen- 
tury. Pop. (1980) 16,404. 

41°54’ N, 70°55’ W 

middlebreaker, also MIDDLE-BURSTER OF MID- 
DLEBUSTER, plow that throws a ridge of earth 
to both sides, used mainly in dry soils. 
‘agricultural operation equipment 1:349b 


Middleburg Heights, city, southwestern 
Cuyahoga County, northern Ohio, U.S. A 
southern dormitory suburb of Cleveland, it 
grew particularly rapidly during the 1960s. 
Pop. (1960) 7,282; (1980) 16,218. 

41°22' N, 81°49’ W 

Middlebury, seat of Addison County, west 
central Vermont, U.S. The area was granted 
in 1761, together with Salisbury and New Ha- 
ven, and named for its location midway be- 
tween the other two. Settled in 1773 by Benja- 
min Smalley, the settlement was temporarily 
abandoned (1778-83) because of Tory and In- 
dian attacks. Middlebury College was char- 
tered in 1800, and the Congregational Church 
was built in 1806-09. Vermont’s marble-quar- 
rying industry began there in 1803, but only 
light manufacturing has succeeded it; recent 
business growth has centred on ski and sum- 
mer resort development. Pop. (1980) 7,574. 
44°01’ N, 73°10’ W 

Middle Cambrian Series, second of the 
three primary divisions of Cambrian. rocks 
throughout the world (the Cambrian Period 
began about 570,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 70,000,000 years). Definition of the 
Middle Cambrian is based primarily on pa- 
leontological criteria: the occurrence of newly 
evolved animals and the extinction or decline 
of older life forms. The Middle Cambrian Se- 
ries in one region may be named for a particu- 
lar geographic area, as is the case in North 
America, where the Middle Cambrian is 
known as the Albertan Series, after excellent 
exposures seen in the Canadian province of 
Alberta. In another region, the name ofthe 
series may be based on a particular fossil 
form; for example, in Europe the Middle 
Cambrian is known as the Paradoxides Series, 
after the extinct trilobite genus Paradoxides. 


‘stratigraphic correlation and fossil record 
13:917f; table 918 


Middlecoff, (Emmett) Cary (1921- ), 
U.S. professional golfer. 
professional career record 8:248d 


Middle Comedy, style of drama that pre- 
vailed in Athens from c. 400 Bc to c. 320 Bc. 
Preoccupied with social themes, Middle 
Comedy represents a transition from Old 
Comedy, which presented literary, political, 
and philosophical commentary interspersed 
with scurrilous personal invective, to New 
Comedy, with its gently satiric observation of 
contemporary domestic life. Aristophanes’ 
last play, the Plutus, is an extant work that re- 
flects this transition. Antiphanes and Alexis 
were pre-eminent Middle Comedy dramatists, 
but none of their plays has survived. 

‘Greek literature development 10:1092d 


Middle Congo (Africa): see Moyen-Congo. 


middle-distance running, foot racing at dis- 
tances from 600 yd (about 550 m) through 1 
mi or 2,000 m. The most popular races of this 
type are the 880-yd, 800-m, 1-mi, and 
1500-m. Competitive middle-distance running 
requires the use of pacing and strategy as well 
as good natural speed. Major ref. 18:544c 


middle ear, air-filled chamber of the ear that 
is bounded on its outer side by the eardrum 
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membrane and on its inner side by the snail- 
shell-like formation of bone that encloses the 
inner ear. See also auditory ossicles; eustachi- 
an tube. 

‘amphibian and higher vertebrate types 

17:44g; illus. 45 

human ear 5;1121b 

‘diseases and disorders 5:1134f 

‘evolution and embryology 5:1131h 

-muscles of malleus and stapes 12:647h 

‘reptile anatomies and hearing 15:734h 


Middle East, a term that in its modern usage 
dates from World War II and has come to be 
applied to the lands around the southern and 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, ex- 
tending from Morocco to the Arabian Penin- 
sula and Iran and sometimes beyond. The 
central part of this general area was formerly 
called the Near East, a name given to it by the 
first modern Western geographers, who divid- 
ed the Orient into three regions, The name 
Near East applied to the region nearest 
Europe, extending from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Persian Gulf; Middle East, from 
the Gulf to Southeast Asia; and the Far East, 
those regions facing the Pacific Ocean. 

The change in usage evolved during World 
War II, when the term Middle East was given 
to the British military command in Egypt. 
Thus defined, the Middle East during World 
War II consisted of the states or territories of 
Turkey, Greece, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Iran, Palestine (now Israel), Jordan, 
Egypt, The Sudan, Libya, and the various 
states of Arabia proper (Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Yemen, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar, the Tru- 
cial States, or Trucial Oman, and Aden Pro- 
tectorate). Subsequent events have enlarged 
the number of lands included in the definition. 
The three western countries of Tunisia, Alge- 
ria, and Morocco, all formerly tied to France, 
have become closely connected in sentiment 
and foreign policy with the Arab states. 
Morocco, too, became temporarily the site of 
important U.S. air bases. In addition, geo- 
graphic factors often require statesmen and 
others to take account of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan in connection with the affairs of the 
Middle East. 

The inclusion of Greece in the definition of 
the Middle East may seem somewhat incon- 
gruous, but the Middle Eastern (then Near 
Eastern) question in its modern form first 
became apparent when the Greeks rose in re- 
bellion to assert their independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire in 1821 (see Eastern Question). 
Turkey and Greece, together with the largely 
Arabic-speaking lands around the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, were also formerly 
called the Levant (q.v.). 

Though the perimeter of this vast area varies 
from time to time, in the centre there remains 
a genuine element of homogeneity. Its inner 
core, that of the Muslim Arab world, repre- 
sents a reality that closely affects the lives, the 
interests, and the sentiments of the people to 
whom it refers; and all governments that have 
to deal with one or more Arab states must 
take this into account. No government can en- 
ter into close relations with one without being 
obliged to take account of the relationships 
existing between it and the others. Major ref. 
12:167e 
-Eisenhower Doctrine and U.S. concern 9:765f 
-food production per capita, table 6 1:321 
-petroleum reserves of the world, table 14:175; 

map 173 
-postwar nationalist movements 9:775h 
-salt structure types, sizes, and origins 16:198h 
‘Silurian rocks 16:775d : 
-socialism’s evolution 16:972g 


Middle East, ancient: see Near East, an- 
cient. 
Middle Eastern and North African peo- 


ples and cultures 12:167, peoples and cul- 
tures of the area extending from the Atlantic 
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coast of Morocco and Mauritania eastward 
across North Africa to Afghanistan, including 
the Sahara and the countries of Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, The Sudan, the 
Arabian Peninsula, Iraq, Turkey, and Iran. 
The text article covers the characteristics of 
Middle Eastern culture, cities and linkages, 
peasant cultivators, nomadic pastoralists, and 
cultural changes in the Middle East. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
- Arabian religious and social influence 1:1043b 
arts 
‘Islamic pottery development 14:901b 
‘popular music in the Middle Ages 14:808a 
‘stringed instruments ensembles 17:742g 
-Berber law and farming methods 2:305d 
-Catholic population distribution map 15:1019 
“genetic protection in malarial areas 15:354b 
‘Ibn Khaldin’s historical writings 9:149a 
‘Tranian cultures’ similarity 9:862h 
‘Islamic cultural revival in Persia 9:853b 
-Islam’s early expansion 9:912e 
-Jordan’s social and religious 
diversity 10:27la 
-language area survey 10:666f 
-Lebanese ethnic diversity 10:766b 
‘linguistic areas and divisions 1:218c; map 219 
‘Maghrib cultural patterns 11:293g; map 294 
‘Manichaean history and doctrine 11:442f 
‘political and cultural unity attempt 18:745e 
‘racial types and distribution 14:842f 
‘Roman North Africa and Islamic 
unity 13:152f 
‘Sahara migrations 16:150a 
-Sinai population groups and 
occupations 16:779g 
‘socialist evolution 16:972g 
-Sudanese historical development 13:109h 
-Tigris-Euphrates Arab cultures 18:404e 
-Yiian dynasty cultural contacts 4:345e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
Arab; Bakhtyari; Bedouin; Beja; Berber; 
fellah; Kabyle; Kurds; Lur; Maghrib; Middle 
East; Mzab; Near East; Rif; Tebu; Tuareg; 
Turkmen 


Middle English language, spoken and writ- 
ten in England from c. 1100 to c. 1500; de- 
scended from the Old English language and 
the ancestor of Modern English, Middle En- 
glish is classed with Frisian in the Anglo-Fri- 
sian group of West Germanic languages. 

The history of Middle English is often divid- 
ed into three periods: (1) Early Middle En- 
glish, from ec. 1100 to c. 1250, during which 
the Old English system of writing was still in 
use; (2) the Central Middle English period 
from c. 1250 to c. 1400, which was marked by 
the gradual formation of literary dialects, the 
use of an orthography greatly influenced by 
the Anglo-Norman writing system, the loss of 
pronunciation of final unaccented -e, and the 
borrowing of large numbers of Anglo-Nor- 
man words; and (3) Late Middle English, 
from c. 1400 to c. 1500, which was marked by 
the spread of the London literary dialect and 
the gradual cleavage between the Scottish dia- 
lect and the other northern dialects, During 
this period the basic lines of inflection as they 
appear in Modern English were first estab- 
lished. Among the chief characteristic differ- 
ences between Old and Middle English were 
the substitution of natural gender in Middle 
English for grammatical gender and the loss 
of the old system of declensions in the noun 
and adjective and, largely, in the pronoun, 

The dialects of Middle English are usually 
divided into three large groups: (1) Southern 
(subdivided into Southeastern, or Kentish, 
and Southwestern), chiefly in the counties 
south of the River Thames; (2) Midland (cor- 
responding roughly to the Mercian dialect 
area of Old English times) in the area from the 
Thames to southern Yorkshire and northern 
Lancashire; and (3) Northern, in the Scottish 
Lowlands, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmorland, northern Lancashire, 
and most of Yorkshire. Major ref. 6:880h; 
map 881 : 


‘prosody and poetry development 15:71h 
-Spenser’s ‘““Shepheardes Calender” 17:494g 


Middle High German language, a West 
Germanic language, developed from Old 
High German, that was spoken and written 
from the end of the 11th century to the middle 
of the 14th century in the German highlands, 
Switzerland, and Austria. The most important 
characteristic of Middle High German, distin- 
guishing it from the Old High German dia- 
lects, is the reduction of the pronunciation of 
most unstressed vowels to a sound represent- 
ed by the schwa symbol, a vowel formed in 
the centre of the mouth like the a in English 
“sofa” and written in Middle High German as 
e (Old High German geban “‘to give” became 
Middle High German geben). This reduction 
resulted in a simplification of grammatical 
endings. 

Of the Middle High German dialect divi- 
sions, scholars agree in including Alemannic 
and Bavarian in an Upper German (Ober- 
deutsch) group and in placing Thuringian, 
Upper Saxon, and Silesian in an eastern 
group, although they disagree as to whether 
East Frankish and South Frankish should be 
placed in the Upper German group or in the 
western group in which the other Frankish 
dialects are placed. The eastern and western 
groups together are usually called Middle 
German (Mitteldeutsch), 

Middle High German was the language of an 
extensive literature that includes the early 
13th-century epic Nibelungenlied and the po- 
etry in the 12th and 13th centuries of Hart- 
mann von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Reinmar von 
Hagenau, and Gottfried von Strassburg. Most 
of this literature was written in the Upper 
German dialects, but modern standard High 
German is descended from the Middle High 
German dialects. Major ref. 8:24g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

German language; High German; Old High 
German; Swiss German 


Middle Horde, Kazakh khanate in the cen- 
tral steppe region east of the Aral Sea. 
‘Kazakh decline and partition 18;795h 


Middle Kingdom, in Egyptian history, a 
period including the second half of the 11th 
dynasty and the 12th dynasty (c. 2040-1786 
BC). The period of turmoil and disunity known 
as the First Intermediate Period ended in 
about 2040 Bc, when Mentuhotep II succeed- 
ed in reuniting Upper and Lower Egypt and 
embarked on a vigorous program of internal 
reorganization and expansionism abroad. This 
activist foreign policy was continued by his 
successor, Sankhkare Mentuhotep III, who 
was, however, overthrown by one of the royal 
officials, Amenemhet, the founder of the 12th 
dynasty. 

The reign of Amenemhet I ushered in a new 
era of intensified commerce, prosperous 
growth, and excellence in the arts and crafts- 
manship that reached its height under Sesos- 
tris IIJ and Amenemhet III. The rulers of the 
12th dynasty were gifted administrators and 
politically adroit. The conquest of Lower 
Nubia was completed during this period. 
Amenemhet I moved the capital from Thebes 
to a place called Itj-Towy, near modern al- 
Lisht, in Lower Egypt. In another important 
innovation, he made his son Sesostris co-ruler, 
thereby ensuring the succession. Under Sesos- 
tris Il and Amenemhet II, reclamation work 
was begun in the Fayyum depression. 

The feudal nobles, who had become increas- 
ingly troublesome, were severely repressed by 
Sesostris III, and a new bureaucratic adminis- 
tration, centralized under the vizier, was es- 
tablished. The period of peace and prosperity 
that followed under this ruler and his son 
Amenemhet III was notable for its artistic 
brilliance. Literacy expanded with the growth 
of the bureaucracy, and many of the classics 
of Egyptian literature date from this period. 

The very reforms of the 12th-dynasty mon- 


archs contained the seeds of future difficulties, 
however. The centralization of the bureaucra- 
cy placed great power in the hands of the vi- 
zier, who in time usurped much of the king’s 
authority, and increasing numbers of foreign- 
ers, attracted by the kingdom’s prosperity, 
proved to be a destabilizing element. A period 
of decline set in after Amenemhet III. The 
scant records from the 13th and 14th dynas- 
ties are very obscure and indicate growing in- 
stability and faction within the country; thus 
these dynasties are usually considered to sig- 
nal the beginning of the Second Intermediate 
Period, Major ref. 6:469b 
-animal domestication history 14:149d 
‘dress styles 5:1016h 
‘jewelry depicting conquest of Nubians 
10:167g; illus. 168 
-Memphite influence after reunion 11:895h 
‘Nubian military expeditions 13;108h 
-Petrie’s archaeological discoveries 14:164e 
‘visual art forms and style 19:252h 


Middlemarch (1871-72), full title m- 
DLEMARCH: A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE, novel 
by George Eliot, thought by many critics to 
be her masterpiece. In narrating the story of 
the idealistic Dorothea Brooke and her un- 
happy marriage to the pedant Mr, Casaubon, 
the author scrutinizes every class of English 
Midlands society into the middle class of 
which she herself had been born. The many 
strands of the novel’s plot and subplot are 
brilliantly interwoven to provide mutual rein- 
forcement by contrast and parallel. 

-Eliot’s novels and literary fame 6:723a 

‘novel and English Realism 13:283f 


middle name, in personal names, broadly, 
the name (or names) between the first name 
(given name) and the family name; given at 
Baptism, in some Christian traditions, or at 
birth, in other traditions. 

-forms, patterns, and traditions 12:815e 


Middle Passage, in the days of the African 
slave trade to the New World, the middle part 
of the slave’s journey—i.e., the crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean. From about 1518 to 1865, 
millions of African men, women, and children 
made the 21-90-day voyage aboard grossly 
overcrowded sailing ships manned by crews 
mostly from Great Britain, Holland, Portu- 
gal, and France. Slaver captains anchored 
chiefly off the Guinea Coast for a month to a 
year to gather their cargoes of from 150 to 
600 persons. Then began a long period of con- 
tinuous danger, with raids by hostile tribes 
while still in port, threats of slave mutiny, epi- 
demics, attack by pirates or enemy ships, and 
bad weather. During the Middle Passage, 
male slaves were kept constantly shackled to 
each other or to the deck to prevent mutiny, 
of which 55 detailed accounts were recorded 
between 1699 and 1845. 

So that the largest possible cargo might be 
carried, the captives were wedged horizontal- 
ly, spoon fashion, with 6 feet by 16 inches (183 
by 41 centimetres) being the average space al- 
lotted to a man. Unable to stand erect or turn 
over, many slaves died in this position. If bad 
weather or equatorial calms prolonged the 
journey, the twice-daily ration of water plus 
either boiled rice, millet, cornmeal, or stewed 
yams was greatly reduced, resulting in near 
starvation and attendant illnesses. In the day- 
time, weather permitting, captives were 
brought on deck for exercise or for “dancing 
the slaves” (forced jumping up and down). At 
this time, conscientious captains insisted that 
the sleeping quarters be scraped and swabbed 
by the crew; but in bad weather the oppres- 
sive heat and noxious fumes in the unventilat- 
ed and unsanitary holds caused fevers and 
dysentery, with a high mortality rate. Deaths 
during the Middle Passage, caused by epidem- 
ics, suicide, ‘‘fixed melancholy,” and mutiny, 
have been estimated at 13 percent. So many ~ 
bodies of dead or dying Africans were jetti- 
soned into the ocean that sharks regularly fol- 
lowed the slave ships on their westward jour- 
ney. Latta toh, 


Fi 
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The Middle Passage supplied the New 
World with its major work force and brought 
enormous profits to international slave trad- 
ers. At the same time, it exacted a terrible 
price in physical and emotional anguish on the 
part of the uprooted Africans; it was distin- 
guished by the callousness to human suffering 
it developed among the traders. 


pans path (Buddhism): see eight-fold 
path 
Middle Persian: see Persian language. 


Middle Rhine Highlands, or RHENISH SLATE 
MOUNTAINS, German RHEINISCHES SCHIEFER- 
GEBIRGE, lie mainly in northern West Germa- 
ny but also extend westward as the Ardennes 
(q.v.) through southeastern Belgium and 
northern Luxembourg, with an overlap into 
eastern France beyond the Meuse River. The 
Highlands form a greatly varied plateau with 
areas of rugged relief, as in the Eifel (g.v.) and 
the Rothaargebirge in the region of Sauer- 
land, though these nowhere exceed 3,000 ft 
(900 m). Other highlands include the Taunus 
(q.v.), the Hunsriick south of the Mosel River, 
and the Westerwald. Although slates and 
sandstones are the main rocks, there are vol- 
canic outcrops and considerable areas of lime- 
stone where the relief is smoother, the soils 
more fertile, and the land more closely settled. 
The plateau is cut by the gorge of the Rhine 
River and the deep meanders of its tributaries 
(notably, the Mosel), and in the western por- 
tone Meuse River flows from south to 
north. 


Middle River (Maryland, U.S.): see Bal- 
timore County. 


Middlesboro, officially mIDDLESBOROUGH, 
city, Bell County, southeastern Kentucky, 
U.S. It lies in a valley at the western end of 
the Cumberland Gap near where the borders 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia meet. 
Despite its location on the old Wilderness 
Road through the mountains, the site was not 
settled until 1889. It was developed by En- 
glish investors as an iron and steel centre and 
named after Middlesbrough (now Teesside), 
Eng. Their company went bankrupt, however, 
when the London bank Baring Brothers and 
Company failed in 1893. The town eventually 
recovered as a centre for the important east- 
ern Kentucky coalfields. The city is also a 
trade centre for tobacco and cattle. Industries 
include tanning, food processing, and the 
manufacture of plastic pipe, elastic webbing, 
and mobile homes. It is the tourist gateway to 
the Cumberland Gap National Historic Park 
to the east. Kentucky Ridge State Forest is 
north, and Fern Lake, with a wild-game sanc- 
tuary, is south. Inc. 1890. Pop. (1980) 12,251. 
36°36’ N, 83°43’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Middlesbrough, town (county borough 
1889-1974) in the county of Cleveland (until 
1974 in the former North Riding of York- 
shire), England, on the south bank of the Riv- 
er Tees, 7 mi (11 km) from the North Sea. 
Middlesbrough’s metamorphosis from a 
small agricultural village to a major industrial 
town occurred in the 19th century. In 1829, 
John Pease, the British railway magnate, ac- 
quired 500 ac of land there with the intention 
of constructing a coal exporting port to rival 
Stockton-on-Tees, and in 1830 the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway was extended to the 
site. Nearby, 32 ac of land were laid out with 
a regular gridiron road network, and this 
became the core of the new town of Middles- 
brough; by 1851 its population had risen to 
7,600. The first impetus for expansion, the 
growing coal trade, was reinforced after 1850 
by the discovery of iron ore in the now ex- 
hausted Cleveland Hills. By 1856, 31 blast 
furnaces had been built in the town, and the 
foundations were laid for industrial growth. 
Heavy industry, dominated by iron and steel, 
still has a major role in the town’s economy. 
The original centre of the industry, the iron- 


masters’ district in the northwest of the town, 
has been superseded by the construction of 
larger plants to the east. Other industries in- 
clude chemicals and bridge building. The 
town is linked to the north bank by the Tees 
(Newport) Bridge (1934)—a_ vertical lift 
bridge—and the Transporter Bridge (1911). 

There has been a recent movement of indus- 
try further east, to the mouth of the: Tees, 
where an oil refinery has been constructed on 
reclaimed land, and the growth of Teesport is 
contributing to the decline of the port of Mid- 
dlesbrough. There is a petrochemical plant 
specializing in synthetic fibres at Wilton. 

Middlesbrough has a technical college, ar- 
chaeological and scientific museum, and an 
art gallery. It is the administrative, retail, rec- 
reational, and cultural centre for the Teesside 
area. Latest census 157,395. 
54°35’ N, 1°14’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Middlesex, ancient county of England, most 
of which, for local government purposes, 
persia part of Greater London on April 1, 

The River Thames was the key to the history 
of Middlesex; implements and weapons of all 
periods have been found in its banks, and 
from the Middle Stone Age (c. 8000 Bc), trad- 
ers and settlers used the Thames as their wa- 
terway. Earliest settlements established are of 
the Iron Age (c. 500 Bc) at sites at Brentford 
and ‘“‘Caesar’s Camp” at Heathrow. In the Ist 
century BC, Belgic tribes had established 
themselves in southeastern England, and Mid- 
dlesex formed part of the Catuvellauni territo- 
ry. The Romans had stations at what became 
Staines and Brentford. One hundred years af- 
ter the collapse of Roman rule in the early 5th 
century, the Saxons, in turn, began to colonize 
the area. Positioned as it was between the 
East and West Saxons, the region soon ob- 
tained its modern name (meaning middle sax- 
ons); earliest written record of it is in the form 
Middelseaxan, in a charter of 704. 

From early times, Middlesex was dominated 
by the City of London, which in the 12th cen- 
tury obtained the right of appointing the 
sheriff of the county. As a result of the City’s 
pre-eminence, no county town (seat) grew up 
in Middlesex itself. 

Middlesex was for centuries the county re- 
treat of royalty and wealthy London mer- 
chants. The most outstanding building is 
Hampton Court; but other mansions include 
Osterley, Syon, and Swakeleys, and there are 
examples. of 18th-century architecture at 
Hampton, Twickenham, Brentford, Chiswick, 
and Enfield. 

By the Local Government Act of 1888 (oper- 
ative from April 1, 1889), Middlesex lost 50 sq 
mi (130 sq km) and 2,500,000 inhabitants to 
the county of London; and the administrative 
county of Middlesex was set up. By this act, 
Middlesex acquired its own sheriff; and the 
site of the Guildhall in Parliament Square, 
Westminster was deemed still in the county of 
Middlesex for the purpose of holding sessions 
of the peace. 

Nine of the 32 London boroughs established 
(April 1, 1965) under the 1963 London Goy- 
ernment Act were created wholly or in part 
from former Middlesex authorities, namely, 
Hounslow, Hillingdon, Ealing, Brent, Har- 
row, Haringey, Enfield, Richmond- -upon- 
Thames, and Barnet, The urban districts of 
Staines and Sunbury-on-Thames were trans- 
ferred to Surrey and Potters Bar, to Hertford- 
shire. Under the Administration of Justice 
Act, 1964, the Middlesex area of Greater 
London is deemed a county for purposes of 
law. The name Middlesex continues to be 
used for postal districts and in the names of 
county institutions and organizations. 
cricket popularity and championships 5:261d 


Middlesex, Lionel Cranfield, 1st earl of 
(b. 1575—d, 1645), lord treasurer of England 


‘under King James I (ruled 1603-25). Al- 


though most historians regard him as James’s 


873 Middleton, Arthur 


most competent finance minister, he fell from 
power because his efforts at economy offend- 
ed all factions in the government. Cranfield 
spent his early career as a London merchant 
and financier. In 1612 he became acquainted 
with the lord privy seal, Henry Howard, earl 
of Northampton, and through Northampton’ S 
patronage, he was made surveyor general of 
the customs (1613). 

After Northampton’s death in 1614, Cran- 
field attached himself to the royal favourite, 
George Villiers, who soon became the power- 
ful duke of Buckingham. By 1620 Bucking- 
ham had found Cranfield a position on the 
privy council, where he quickly acquired a 
reputation as a financial reformer. According- 
ly, he became lord treasurer in 1621 and a 
year later was created earl of Middlesex. 


Middlesex, detail of a painting by Daniel 
Mytens (c. 1590 to before 1648); in the 
collection of Lord Sackville 


By courtesy of Lord Sackville; photograph, Courtauld 
Institute Galleries, London 


As minister in charge of finances, Middlesex 

was somewhat successful in increasing the 
King’s revenues, but he soon alienated both 
James and Buckingham by his attempts to 
reduce royal expenditures. He opposed war 
with Spain on financial grounds, and, as a 
consequence, a prowar Parliament led by 
Buckingham and Prince Charles (later King 
Charles I) impeached him in 1624. Found 
guilty of maladministration and corruption, 
Middlesex was fined and temporarily impris- 
oned. He spent the rest of his life in retire- 
ment, receiving a full pardon from King 
Charles I in 1626. 


Middlesex School,  college-preparatory 
school for boys (grades 8-12) in Concord, 
Mass., founded in 1901 by Frederick Winsor 
and a group of Harvard University col- 
leagues. 


Middle Temple (English law): see Inns of 
Court. 


middle term, in a categorical syllogism, the 
term that occurs in the premises but not in the 
conclusion, 

-logic history from antiquity 11:58e 


Middleton, borough and industrial and mar- 
ket town, metropolitan county of Greater 
Manchester, England (until 1974 in Lanca- 
shire), on the River Irk near the Rochdale Ca- 
nal, on the northern periphery of Manchester. 
St. Leonard’s Church was built (apart from 
the 12th-century tower) as a “thank offering” 

for the English victory against the Scots at 
Flodden Field (1513), The town’s chief indus- 
tries are manufacture of textiles and chemi- 
cals, bleaching and dyeing, engineering, and 
jam making. Middleton was incorporated in 
1886. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 53,419. 

53°33’ N, 2°12’ W 

Middleton, Arthur (b. June 26, 1742, Mid- 
dleton Place, near Charleston, S.C.—d. Jan. 
1, 1787), planter, legislator, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and one of the lead- 
ers in the controversies that preceded the out- 
break of the American Revolution (1775-83). 
After completing his education in En- 


Middleton, T(homas) F(anshaw) 874 


gland, he returned to South Carolina in 1763 
and was elected to the colony’s legislature, the 
House of Assembly. In 1775-76 he was a 
member of the Council of Safety, a committee 
that provided leadership for the colony’s 
preparations for revolution. He served on the 
legislative committee that drafted the South 
Carolina state constitution and was a delegate 
to the Continental Congress (1776-78). 


Arthur Middleton, detail of an engraving 
by J.B. Longacre (1794-1869) after a 
portrait by B. West (1738-1820) 

By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


At the siege of Charleston (1780) he served in 
the militia, was taken prisoner when the city 
fell to the British, and was sent to St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., as a prisoner of war. After being ex- 
changed i in July 1781, he was a member of the 
Continental Congress (1781-83), the South 
Carolina legislature (1785-86), and on the 
original board of trustees of the College of 
Charleston. 


Middleton, T(homas) F(anshaw) (b. Jan. 
28, 1769, Kedleston, Derbyshire—d. July 8, 
1822, Calcutta), noted Anglican missionary 
who was the first bishop of Calcutta and 
founder of Bishop’s College there. He served 
various parishes in England from his ordina- 
tion as a priest in 1792 to 1812, when he 
became archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

Widely recognized as a biblical scholar after 
publication of his study The Doctrine of the 
Greek Article Applied to the Criticism and Il- 
lustration of the New Testament (1808), Mid- 
dleton was consecrated in 1814 as bishop of 
Calcutta. In that position he was responsible 
for overseeing Anglican missionary work in 
both Australia and all of India, Despite his 
strict Anglicanism, he readily licensed the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a 


T.F. Middleton, detail from an engraving 
by H. Meyer, after a drawing by J. 
Jackson 

Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


German Lutheran group, to perform mission- 
ary work in his see. In 1820 he established 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta to train mis- 
sionaries and teachers for the growing Angli- 
can Church in India, Middleton’s Sermons 
were published posthumously in 1824. 


Middleton, Thomas (b. April 1570?, Lon- 
don—d. July 4, 1627, Newington Butts, Sur- 
rey), late-Elizabethan dramatist who drew 
men as he saw them, with comic gusto or 
searching irony. By 1600 he had spent two 
years at Oxford and published three books of 
verse. He learned to write plays by collabora- 
ting with Thomas Dekker, John Webster, and 
others for the producer Philip Henslowe. He 
poured forth high-spirited comedies. Later he 
wrote for many theatres, including the Swan 
and the Globe. 

A popular playwright, he was often commis- 
sioned to write and produce lord mayor’s 
pageants, and other civic entertainments, and 
in 1620 he was appointed city chronologer. 
His chief stage success was A Game at Chaess 
(1625), in which the Black King and his men, 
representing Spain and the Jesuits, are check- 
mated by the White Knight, Prince Charles. 
This political satire drew crowds to the Globe 
until the Spanish ambassador protested and 
James I suppressed the play. 

His masterpieces are two tragedies, Women 
beware Women (1621?, published 1657) and 
The Changeling (1622, with William Rowley; 
published 1653). The first recalls Webster’s 
The White Divel in its subtle plot. The Change- 
ling is a still more powerful study of crime and 
its psychological effects. 

Middleton’s comedies picture a society daz- 
zled by money in which most men grasp for 
all they can get, by any means. Michaelmas 
Terme (1605?, published 1607) is one of the 
richest in irony. In A Tricke to Catch the Old- 
one (1606?, published 1608) two rival usurers 


Thomas Middleton, detail of a woodcut 
from “Two New Plays” by Middleton, 
1657 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co, Ltd 


are so eager to score over each other that 
both are taken in by a clever nephew. In A 
Mad World, My Masters (1604?, published 

1608) a delightful old country gentleman 
prides himself on his generosity to all except 
his grandson and heir. 

A Chast Mayd In Cheape-side (1613?, pub- 
lished 1630), an exuberant comedy, makes fun 
of naive or complacent London citizens. In 
The Roaring Girle (1604-10?, with Dekker; 
published 1611)—who prefers her freedom to 
marriage—Middleton depicts the notorious 
criminal Moll Frith, who dressed as a man, 

The tragicomedies are farfetched in plot but 
strong in dramatic situations.\In A Faire 
Quarrell (1616?, with Rowley, published 
1617), Captain Ager, with his conflicts of con- 
science, is one of Middleton’s few heroes. The 
Witch (1610-162, published 1778) is a less suc- 
cessful revenge play; Hecate and other 
witches sing two songs that were also used in 
Macbeth. The Spanish Gipsie (1623, printed in 
1653) dramatizes two stories by Cervantes, 
The Force of Blood and The Little Gipsy. 

Most of Middleton’s other plays are come- 
dies. He collaborated with Dekker in The 
Honest Whore (1604) and The Famelie of Love 
(1602?, published 1608); with Rowley and 
Massinger in The Old Law (1618?, published 
1656); and with Rowley in a masque, The 
World Tost at Tennis (1620). Opinion is divid- 
ed on the authorship of The Revengers 
Tragaedie (1606?, published 1607), tradition- 
ally attributed to Cyril Tourneur, and The 
ai Maiden’s Tragedy (1611, published 


He wrote in verse The Wisdome of Solomon 
Paraphrased (1597), and The Ghost of Lucrece 
(1600) and several prose works, including two 
satires, The Blacke Booke (1604) and Father 
Hubburds Tales, or The Ant and the Nightin- 
gale (1604), A dramatist rather than a poet, 
he had the dramatist’s power to imagine natu- 
ral characters and to bring them to life. 
‘Jacobean tragedy and comedy 10:1142b 


Middletown, city, coextensive with Middle- 
town Town, Middlesex County, central Con- 
necticut, U.S., on the Connecticut River. Set- 
tled in 1650 and incorporated as a town in 
1651, it occupies the site of the Indian village 
of Mattabesec (Mattabesett) and was named 
for its position between the upstream towns 
and the river mouth. The city, chartered in 
1784, consolidated with the town in 1923. 
Middletown was a seaport and shipbuilding 
centre in the 18th and 19th centuries, a base of 
the “triangular trade” (in rum, slaves, and 
molasses) with Africa and the West Indies 
and, later, of the China clipper trade. With 
the coming of the steamship, it declined as a 
port. Its diversified economy includes agricul- 
ture and the manufacture of textiles, machin- 
ery, and chemicals. In 1955 the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission erected an _ experimental 
laboratory in Middletown. It is the seat of 
Middlesex Community College (1969) and 
Wesleyan University (1831). Pop. (1980) 
39,040. 
41°33’ N, 72°39’ W 
Middletown, city, Orange County, south- 
eastern New York, U.S., on the Wallkill Riv- 
er. Settled in 1756, it was organized around 
the local Congregational Church in 1785 and 
named for its midway location between the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. Until 1798 it 
was in Ulster County. It became headquarters 
for several turnpike companies, and, after 
1843, the terminal of the Erie Railroad (now 
Erie Lackawanna Railway). Located in a 
dairy and fruit-growing region, it serves as a 
gateway to a mountain and lake resort area 
and has light diversified industries. Middle- 
town is the home of the Middletown State 
Hospital (1874) and the Orange County Com- 
munity College (1950). Inc. village, 1848; city, 
1888. Pop. (1980) 21,454. 
41°27’ N, 74°25’ W 
Middletown, city, Butler County, southwest- 
ern Ohio, U.S., on the Miami River (bridged). 
With nearby Hamilton, it forms a standard 
metropolitan statistical area. Founded in 
1802, it was named for its location midway 
between Dayton and Cincinnati. It soon 
became a lively agricultural trading communi- 
ty, with its products (wheat, corn, tobacco, 
livestock, fruits, and vegetables) transported 
to Cincinnati and New Orleans via freight 
wagons, river flatboats, and the Miami and 
Erie Canal boats. Four railroads—the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, the Big Four, the Erie, and 
the Pennsylvania—arrived later. Industrial 
development centred on tobacco, paper, and 
steel. George M. Verity built a mill (1900) 
that produced sheet steel by the continuous 
rolling process. The tobacco factories de- 
clined, but paper and steel mills continue to 
flourish. Airplane parts and machinery are 
also manufactured. Inc. city, 1883. Pop. 
(1980) city, 43,719; Hamilton-Middletown 
metropolitan area (smsA), 258,787. 
39°29’ N, 84°25’ W 
Middletown, borough, Dauphin County, 
central Pennsylvania, U.S., within the Harris- 
burg urbanized area, at the confluence of 
Swatara Creek and the Susquehanna River. 
George Fisher settled the site in 1752 and in 
1755 laid out the town, which he named Mid- 
dletown for its location midway between Lan- 
caster and Carlisle. In 1809 Fisher’s son, 
George, laid out another town (Harborton) at 
the juncture of the Swatara and Susque- 
hanna; it was later called Portsmouth until its 
consolidation with Middletown in 1857, Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, Middletown 


was a Colonial army supply depot and boat- 
building centre. 

The borough is mainly residential with some 
light industry. The Olmsted Air Force Base, 
adjacent to the west, is on the site of a former 
pickle farm. Inc. 1826. Pop. (1980) 10,122. 
40°12’ N, 76°44’ W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
Middletown, urban town (urbanized town- 
ship), Rhode Island, U.S., on the island of 
Rhode Island (also known as Aquidneck Is- 
land), Narragansett Bay. It was named for its 
location between the other two towns on the 
- island, Newport and Portsmouth. Closely 
related to Newport, from which it was set off 
in 1743, Middletown has developed as a resi- 
dential suburb of that city. The surrounding 
area is predominantly agricultural (dairy and 
potato farms and nurseries). Middletown is 
_ the home of St. George’s School for boys 

(1896) and the site of historic Whitehall, built 
(1729) by George Berkeley, Irish poet and 
philosopher, who lived there from 1729 to 
1731. The Norman Bird Sanctuary and Mu- 
seum is nearby. Inc. 1743, Pop. (1950) 7,382; 
(1980) 17,216. 
41°32’ N, 71°17’ W 
Middle West, also mipwest, the northern 
portion of the central U.S. Generally it in- 
cludes the area north of the Ohio River and 
west of Lake Erie to the eastern edge of the 
Great Plains (including the upper Mississippi 
Valley), embracing the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Minnesota, and parts of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and North and South Dakota. It is 
one of the world’s most fertile farm regions, 
known especially for its corn, hogs, wheat, 
and hay. It possesses an excellent river and 
lake system, extensive forest lands, large in- 
dustrial centres near the Great Lakes, and 
large deposits of iron, limestone, and coal. 
The term Middle West came into ‘general use 
with the settlement of the Far West and is 
sometimes used interchangeably with the term 
Heartland of America. 

-Chicago’s history and present status 4:207e 
-extent and cultural subregional division and 
development 18:925f 
-Indiana’s current history and 
geography 9:303b 
-Iowa’s history and topography 9:816f 
-Michigan’s history and recent 
development 12:104e 
-19th-century manufacturing 
specialties 18:973b 
‘town scheme and characteristics 18:920c 
-weather uncertainty and cause 18:916b 


middlings, granular by-products of grain 

milling. 

‘nutritional composition estimates 3:1167h; 
table 1168 


middot (Hebrew: ‘‘measure” or ‘“‘norms’’), 
the hermeneutical (interpretive) methods or 
principles used in Judaism to explicate the 
meaning of biblical words or passages to meet 
the exigencies of new situations. Though the 
rules, or norms, were probably developing in 
early Hellenistic Judaism, the first known 
middot were compiled by Rabbi Hillel in the 

Ist century Bc. Following the seven norms 
compiled by Hillel were the 13 rules of Rabbi 
Ishmael ben Elisha (c. Ap 100) and the 32 
rules of Rabbi Eliezer ben Yose the Galilaean 
(c. AD 150). These middot remained normative 
for over 1,000 years in Judaism. 

Among the more prominent middot are the 
kol wa-homer (“how much more’’), in which 
the interpreter proceeds from a minor to a 
major premise, and the gezera shawa (com- 
parison of similar expressions, or laws), in 
which an inference is made by analogy. The 
kol wa-homer rule is limited by the principle of 
dayyo (“‘it is sufficient”) so that the interpreter 
will not go beyond the conclusion warranted 

_ by the premise, In the New Testament Jesus 
applied this rule in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5-7): “If you then, who are evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how 


much more [Kol wa-homer] will your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to those 
who ask him!” (Matt. 7:11) 

In addition to the rules of Rabbis Hillel, Ish- 
mael, and Eliezer, other rules were developed 
and found acceptance. Some of the rules, such 
as notarigon (“shorthand”’), allowed for arbi- 
trary interpretations. According to notarigon, 
each letter of a word may be regarded as the 
initial letter of another word, so that a word 
in a text might be read as an entire sentence. 
Another principle, al tigre... ella (“do not 
read... but’), allows the interpreter to ex- 
change one vowel or consonant for another. 
Gematria (q.v.), in which each letter of a word 
stands for a number and when added together 
indicates a meaningful sum total, was used 
not only by rabbis but also by early Christian 
theologians, such as Origen of Alexandria in 
the 3rd century aD. Still greater freedom was 
allowed in the hermeneutical principle known 
as pilpul (“pepper”), which consisted primari- 
ly of dialectical discussion aimed at analyzing 
and clarifying the subject under discussion, 
:Hillel’s exegetical contribution 7:65f 


Mide Society: see Grand Medicine Society. 


Midfai, Jami al- (b. 1890, Baghdad), states- 
man, several times prime minister of Iraq. He 
attended the engineering college in Istanbul 
and became an artillery officer in the Turkish 
Army, from which he deserted in 1916 to join 
the Arab forces that had risen in revolt in 
Arabia under the direction of Sharif Husayn. 
Later, from a base in Syria, Jamil launched 
raids into Iraq, where there was considerable 
opposition to the British rule that had been 
imposed there at the end of World War I. 
When in 1921 an independent government was 
formed in Iraq, he returned and subsequently 
occupied important provincial governorships 
in which he showed honesty, moderation, and 
ability. He represented an important group of 
army officers that had served in the Arab re- 
volt, and that later became the backbone of 
the newly founded Iraqi kingdom, 

Midfai became prime minister in the early 
1920s; subsequently he served as minister of 
the interior and as president of the chamber 
(1930). He was twice briefly prime minister in 
1933 and 1934, then minister of defense, and 
again prime minister in 1937 for a period of 
barely maintained order and acute financial 
difficulty. During these years he became allied 
with a group of politicians who supported 
Great Britain and opposed the growing influ- 
ence of Nazi Germany. In 1941 this group 
forced the regent, ‘Abdal-Ilah, into exile, and 
Jamil chose to accompany him. The mon- 
archy, however, was soon restored, and he re- 
turned to become prime minister once more. 
In the postwar years he was largely eclipsed 
by the power of the Iraqi statesman Nuri as- 
Sa‘id and was in retirement in 1958 when a 
military coup overthrew the monarchy. 


Midgard, Old Norse mipGarpr (Middle 
Abode) or MANNA-HEIM (Home of Man), in 
Norse mythology, the Middle Earth, the 
abode of mankind, made from the body of the 
first created being, the giant Aurgelmir 
(Ymir). According to legend, the gods killed 
Aurgelmir, rolled his body into the central 
void of the universe, and began fashioning the 
Midgard. From Aurgelmir’s flesh they formed 
the land, his blood made the oceans, his bones 
became the mountains, his teeth the cliffs, his 
hair the trees, and his brains (blown over the 
Earth) became the clouds. Aurgelmir’s skull 
was held up by four dwarfs, Nordri, Sudri, 
Austri, and Vestri (the four points of the com- 
pass), ‘and became the dome of the heavens. 
The sun, moon, and stars were made of scat- 
tered sparks that were caught in the skull. 

Midgard is situated halfway between Nifl- 
heim on the north, the land of ice, and Mus- 
pelheim to the south, the region of fire. Mid- 
gard is joined with Asgard, the abode of the 
deities, by Bifrost, the rainbow bridge. 


midge, any small insect of the family 
Chironomidae (order Diptera), also called 


875 midget moth 


chironomids, nonbiting midges, and gnats. Al- 
though they resemble mosquitoes, midges are 
harmless and do not have scales on wings or 
body; in addition, the pattern of wing veins 
differs from that of mosquitoes, and the small 
mouthparts are not elongated into a sucking 
tube. The male antennae are feathery. Midges 
are usually found around ponds or streams in 
late afternoon and evening in swarms that 
produce a humming sound. Midges may 
breed in water, manure, or under tree bark. 


Midge ichivanomidas) 
N.A. Callow—EB Inc. 


The wormlike aquatic larvae are soft-bodied 
and often bloodred. Commonly called blood- 
worms, they are important food for aquatic 
animals, especially trout and young salmon. 
The nonbiting midge is related to the biting 
midge (g.v.). For the family Cecidomyiidae 
(Itonididae), see gall midge. 

-Antarctic native fauna 14:656h 
‘parthenogenesis and environment 15:707a 


midget, dwarf whose bodily proportions, in- 
telligence, and sexual development are within 
the normal range. The diminutive stature, a 
racial trait in pygmies, occurs sporadically in 
families the rest of whose members are of or- 
dinary size. The children of midgets are usual- 
ly of ordinary height and proportions. 


midget-car racing, a form of automobile 
racing popular in the United States, in which 
miniature front-engine racing cars compete on 
Y- or ¥2-mile dirt or paved tracks. Races are 


Driver Gary B Bettenhausen racing in a midget car, 1971 
By courtesy of the U.S. Auto Club 


short, usually no more than 25 miles. Cars are 
of limited engine displacement, varying ac- 
cording to engine type; e.g., 114 cubic inches 
for an overhead cam model, 76 cubic inches if 
supercharged. The sport originated in the 
1940s among racing enthusiasts who could 
not afford to race and maintain full-size cars. 
See also karting. 


midget moth, any of the approximately 300 
species in the cosmopolitan family Nep- 
ticulidae (sometimes called Stigmellidae), con- 
taining some of the smallest members of the 
order Lepidoptera. Most have long and point- 
ed wings generally covered with scales and 
spinelike hairs; the wingspan is from 3 to 6 
millimetres (% to % inch), 

Most nepticulid larvae are leaf miners, al- 
though some species produce galls on plants. 
Pupation occurs either inside larval galleries 
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or within thick, silken cocoons constructed in 
rubbish piles or in loose soil. 
-classification and general features 10:828e 


Mid Glamorgan, county of southeastern 
Wales. Created in 1974, it has an area of 393 
sq mi (1,019 sq km) and consists of part of the 
former county of Glamorgan, east of a line 
drawn from Kenfig (near Porthcawl) to Hir- 
waun, together with the Rhymney Valley (for- 
merly in Monmouthshire) and a few industrial 
villages south of Brecknockshire. It also em- 
braces an area north of an arc running north-, 
east-, and southeastward from the coast south 
of Bridgend, excluding Cowbridge and Cardiff 
(in South Glamorgan). 

The uplands coincide with a coalfield; they 
rise to 1,969 ft (600 m) at Craig-y-llyn and are 
deeply incised by the valleys of the Taff, 
Rhymney, and Ogmore rivers and their tribu- 
taries. Around Porthtawl sand dunes have 
formed; the surrounding country belongs to 
the Vale of Glamorgan, most of which lies in 
South Glamorgan. 

The uplands provide poor grazing for sheep. 
Coal mining, essentially a 19th- -century devel- 
opment, remains important in the inner val- 
leys despite a severe drop in demand since 
1918. The iron industry has largely been re- 
placed by modern light industries established 
since 1945, particularly in Merthyr Tydfil and 
Aberdare; Bridgend and Caerphilly are also 
centres of industry. Porthcawl is a coastal re- 
sort. Pop. (1978 est.) 538,000. 


Midgley, Thomas, Jr. (b. May 18, 1889, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.—d. Nov. 2, 1944, Worth- 
ington, Ohio), engineer and chemist who dis- 
covered the effectiveness of tetraethyl lead as 
an anti-knock additive for gasoline. In 1916 he 
joined the research staff of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Engineering Laboratories Company. His re- 
search on the problem of engine knock made 
him a pioneer in the study of internal combus- 
tion, and in 1921 he discovered tetraethyl 
lead. His investigation of problems arising 
from the use of lead additives led him to the 
demonstration that bromine could be extract- 
ed from seawater. 

During World War I Midgley developed the 
control systems for the aerial torpedo, a pro- 
peller-driven device somewhat like the buzz 
bomb of World War II. His search for a non- 
toxic, nonflammable refrigerant gas culminat- 
ed in his discovery of dichlorodifluoro- 
methane, which was commercially introduced 
under the trade name Freon 12. This very sta- 
ble gas and several similar compounds came 
into universal use as refrigerants and later 
found wide application as aerosol propellants. 

Midgley conducted extensive research on the 
composition of natural and synthetic rubbers 
and discovered one of the first catalysts for 
“cracking” (breaking down) hydrocarbons. 
He served as vice president of the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation from 1923, vice president of 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., from 1930, and direc- 
tor of the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company 
from 1933. From 1940 to 1944 he was a direc- 
tor and vice president of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Research Foundation. He also served 
as head of one branch of the National Defense 
Research Committee during World War II. 
‘organic fluorine industry 4:137c 


Midhat Pasa (b. October 1822, Istanbul—d. 
May 8, 1883, at-T@if, now in Saudi Arabia), 
twice Ottoman grand vizier who was known 
for his honesty, ability, administrative re- 
forms, and initiation of the first constitution of 
the Ottoman Empire (1876). 

The son of a gadi (judge) from Ruscuk (now 
in Bulgaria), Midhat was trained for an ad- 
ministrative career. He joined the office of the 
grand vizier (chief minister), eventually be- 
coming the second secretary to the Grand 
Council. His enemies arranged for him to be 
given (1854) the nearly impossible task of 
halting the revolt and brigandage rampant in 


Rumelia, in the Balkans, where he achieved 
startling success by his drastic measures. After 
restoring order to Bulgaria (1857), he spent six 
months of study leave in Europe, visiting the 
major capitals. 

In 1861 Midhat was made a vizier and en- 
trusted with the government of Nish (Nis; in 
southeastern Serbia), where his reforms were 
so successful that Sultan Abdiilaziz charged 
him to help prepare a scheme for their adop- 
tion in other parts of the empire. After reor- 
ganizing the Council of State, he was made 
governor of Baghdad (1869), where his suc- 
cess was as impressive as at Nish. Midhat 
took a bold step in 1872. In an interview with 
the absolutist Sultan, he expressed opposition 
to the grand vizier Mahmud Nedim’s anti-re- 
form policies. The Sultan thereupon appoint- 
ed him grand vizier in place of Mahmud 
Nedim. Too independent for the court, how- 
ever, Midhat remained in power only three 
months. After a short governorship of Saloni- 
ka, he was made minister of justice and later 
president of the Council of State. 

Although sympathizing with the ideas and 
aims of the Young Turk movement, Midhat 
wanted to restrain its impatience. Neverthe- 
less, deteriorating conditions in the empire in 
1876 led to a coalition of Midhat, the grand 
vizier, and the minister of war that deposed 
Sultan Abdiilaziz on May 30 and placed his 
nephew Murad V on the throne; Murad’s in- 
sanity led to his deposition in August, and he 
was replaced by his brother Abdiilhamid II, 
Midhat again became grand vizier, and, main- 
ly at his urging, the empire’s first constitution 
was promulgated on December 23, guarantee- 
ing a broad range of democratic freedoms. In 
the following February, however, he was dis- 
missed and ordered to leave the country. He 
was recalled again the next year and appoint- 
ed governor of Izmir. In May 1881 the Sultan 
again ordered his arrest, and, although he es- 
caped and appealed to European powers to 
intervene for him, he gave himself up shortly 
afterward. At his trial he was found guilty of 
having caused the death of the deposed Sultan 
Abdiilaziz and sentenced to death. On British 
intercession the sentence was commuted to 
life banishment. Midhat spent the last days of 
his life in at-Ta@if, where he was probably 
murdered. 

‘Damascus’ development under rule 5:448c 
‘Iraq under the Ottomans 11:995c 
‘sultanate reform and constitution 13:788b 


Midhe (Ireland): see Meath. 


Midi, Canal du, also called LANGUEDOC CA- 
NAL, major link in the inland waterway system 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean. 
A landmark engineering work carried out in 
France in the 17th century, the Canal du Midi 
connects Toulouse with the Mediterranean 
and provides a waterway to the Atlantic via 
the Aude and the Garonne rivers. Rising 206 
ft (63 m), via 26 locks, in its 32-mi (51- km) 
journey to the summit of its route, it runs 3 mi 
(5 km) along the summit, then descends 115 
mi (185 km) with a difference i in elevation of 
620 ft (189 m) taken up by 74 locks. The engi- 
neer, Pierre-Paul Riquet, overcame a rocky 
rise near Béziers by a daring innovation, em- 
ploying black powder to blast a 515-ft (157- 
m) tunnel, 22 ft (6.7 m) wide and 27 ft (8 m) 
high, the first canal tunnel ever so built and 
the first use of explosives in underground con- 
struction. The canal was built from 1666 to 
1681, with further improvements added until 
final ‘completion in 1692 

43°26’ N, 1°58’ E 

-civil engineering importance 18:37e 

-design and construction 3:754a 

-Saint-Ferréol Dam history 5:441 

-tunnel construction in 17th century 18:750f 


Midianites, also called isHMAELITES, in the 
Old Testament, group of nomadic tribes relat- 
ed to the Israelites most likely living east of 
the Gulf of Aqaba in the northwestern regions 


of the Arabian Desert. They engaged in pasto- — 


ral pursuits, caravan trading, and banditry, 


and their main contacts with the Israelites 
were from the period of the Exodus (13th cen- 
tury Bc) through the period of the judges 
(12th-11th century Bc). 

The Midianites were related to the Israelites 
through Keturah, the second wife of the He- 
brew patriarch Abraham. Through Jethro, 
who was the priest-leader of one of the Midi- 
anite subtribes, the Kenites, and his daughter 
Zipporah (a wife of the leader of the Hebrew 
Exodus, Moses), the Midianites influenced 
early Hebrew thought (e.g., the name of the 
lord of the Midianites, Yahweh, who was re- 
vealed to Moses as the God of the Hebrews) 
and practices (e.g., circumcision). During the 
period of the judges, they were camel-riding 
raiders against eastern Israelite farms and vil- 
lages, and their defeat by the Israelite judge 
Gideon and his followers was the basis of 
Gideon’s family’s rise to power and political 
influence in the Hebrew confederacy. The 
Midianites are described in the Book of 
Judges as being fond of jewelry (e.g., golden 
earrings and pendants) and bright clothing. 
‘defeat at hands of Gideon 2:909f 
Numbers’ account of their destruction 2:903h 


Mid-Indian Basin, also called CENTRAL BA- 
SIN, depression in the Indian Ocean. 

10°00’ S, 80°00’ E 

‘Indian Ocean floor features map 9:308 
Mid-Indian Ridge, topographic feature of 
the Indian Ocean that is connected to the 
Mid-Atlantic Ridge; it is a segment of the 
mid-oceanic ridge system, Entering the Indian 
Ocean from the South Atlantic, the ridge ex- 
tends northward to near Rodrigues Island, 
where it divides into two parts: one segment 
continues northward toward the Gulf of 
Aden, where it connects with the East African 
Rift Belt; the second branch extends south- 
eastward toward the Macquarie Islands. Be- 
tween the Gulf of Aden and Rodrigues Island, 
the Mid-Indian Ridge bears the name Carls- 
berg Ridge. The ridge is associated with a belt 
of earthquake epicentres and, hence, is seismi- 
cally active. This fact is further observed in its 
rough relief and thin sediment cover. 

20°00’ S, 67°00’ E 

-geologic features 13:475d 

‘Indian Ocean physiography 6:47f 

‘location and physiography 9:310d; map 309 


Midi-Pyrénées, economic planning region, 
France. 

-area and population table 7:594 

‘map, France 7:584 


Midland, city, seat (1850) of Midland Coun- 
ty, Michigan, U.S., on the Tittabawassee Riv- 
er. It was settled in the 1830s as a lumber mill 
town. Brine deposits formed the basis of the 
chemical industry established in 1888 by Her- 
bert H. Dow, and the city expanded with the 
growth of the Dow Chemical Company. A 
wide range of industrial, agricultural, and con- 
sumer chemicals and petrochemicals is manu- 
factured. The city is noted for its modern ar- 
chitecture, which includes the work of Alden 
Dow. The Northwood Institute, a residential 
college, is there. Inc. village, 1869; city, 1887. 
Pop. (1980) 37,250, 
43°37’ N, 84°14’ W 

‘map, United States 18:909 
Midland, city, seat of Midland County, west- 
ern Texas, U.S., on the southern edge of the 
High Plains. Founded in 1884 as a depot on 
the Texas and Pacific Railway and named for 
its position midway between El Paso and Fort 
Worth, it is the hub of a 12-county ranching 
region noted for fine Hereford cattle. It is also 
headquarters for the vast Permian Basin pe- 
troleum fields discovered in 1923. The basin 
produces about 20 percent of U.S. petroleum. 
Oil distribution, petrochemical industries, and 
livestock dominate the city’s economy. Inc. 
1906. Pop. (1940) city, 9,352; (1970) city, 
59,463; metropolitan area (sMsA), 65, 433; 
(1980) city, 70, 525; SMSA, 82, 63 6, 

32°00’ N, 102° 05" W 

‘map, United States 18:908 


Midland dialect, the English language as 
spoken in the part of the United States 
defined by the valleys of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, and. Upper Ohio rivers and north- 
ern West Virginia. 

‘features and geographic extent 6:884e; map 


Midlands, province, central Rhodesia. The 
capital is Gwelo, a road and rail centre. Se- 
bakwe National Park is in the southern part 
of the province. Its agricultural products in- 
clude maize (corn), wheat, tobacco, vanilla, 
and cattle. Chromium deposits are found at 
Selukwe in Midlands. Pop. (latest census) 
743,760 

-area and population table 15:819 

-map, Rhodesia 15:816 


Midlands, central counties of England, ad- 
ministratively comprising two. regions, East 
and West Midlands. East Midlands includes 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire; West 
Midlands is composed of Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, Salop, Hereford and Worcester, 
and the metropolitan county of West Mid- 
lands (gq.v.). The region contains a heavy con- 
centration of large industrial cities, including 
Birmingham, Coventry, Leicester, Derby, 
Walsall, Burton-upon-Trent, and Stoke-on- 
Trent (qq.v.). Pop. (1975 est.) 8,906,100. 
‘English regional geography 6:870b 

-United Kingdom political geography 18:872h 


Midland woman, skeletal remains of an 
American Indian woman found near Midland, 
Texas, by K. Glasscock in 1953. The remains, 
among the oldest known in the Western 
Hemisphere, included fragmented (now recon- 
structed) skull, upper jaw, two ribs, arm 
bones, and three hand bones of a woman 
about 30 years old. The remains were clearly 
not intrusive from a higher layer. The skull is 
modern American Indian in type. Associated 
objects included projectile points similar to 
those of the Folsom type, but unfluted (now 
called Midland points), a smoothed piece of 
sandstone, rocks that had been burned, and 
bones. of extinct American horse, antelope, 
and bison, Several methods of absolute dating 
have produced contradictory results, but it 
has been estimated that Midland woman lived 
about 18,000 years ago. 


Midlothian, formerly epinsurGH, until the 
reorganization of 1975 a county in ‘southeast- 
ern Scotland, lying south of the Firth of 
Forth. It is now divided among the districts of 
East Lothian, Midlothian, West Lothian, and 
City of Edinburgh (qq.v.) of Lothian (q.v.) re- 
gion, and Ettrick and Lauderdale (q.v.) dis- 
trict, of Borders (q.v.) region. 

The northern and central lowlands of Midlo- 
thian are situated within the central rift valley 
of Scotland; to the south lie the Moorfoot 
Hills, rising to 2,137 ft (651 m), near the bor- 
der with the district of Tweeddale. The vol- 
canic rocks of the Pentland Hills in the south- 
west form a dissected plateau of rounded, 
grassy summits (at 1,500-1,900 ft). Between 
the postglacial raised beaches along the Forth 
coast and the uplands to the south lies an area 
of fertile glacial clay overlying rocks that hold 
important coal seams. Rivers such as the 
South and North Esk drain northward to the 
Forth, but the extreme southeast of Midlothi- 
an lies within the drainage basin of the River 
‘Tweed. The area has a fairly dry climate, the 
annual rainfall ranging from less than 25 in. 
(640 mm) near the coast to over 45 in. on the 
hills. A number of artificial reservoirs supply 
Edinburgh and its umland with water. 

Prehistoric remains in the form of fortified 
settlements (Kaimes Hill), forts, and cairns 
are common. Excavations indicate that In- 
veresk was an important Roman settlement. 
Dere Street, the Roman road from England, 
entered Midlothian over the Soutra Hill and 
probably extended to Cramond. The later his- 
toric interest of Midlothian centres on Edin- 
b 


urgh. — 
he: northern plain supports a combined 


crop-livestock economy, with dairying and 
the cultivation of fodder crops, cereals, and 
potatoes. The moorlands support sheep farm- 
ing. The raised beaches between Dalkeith and 
the coast support intensive market gardening. 
Coal mining is an important industry in the 
valleys of the Esk rivers. Papermaking is also 
important, the main centres being Penicuik, 
Lasswade, Musselburgh, and Balerno. The 
main engineering establishments are wire 
works in Musselburgh, hydraulic and marine 
works in Loanhead, and a foundry and elec- 
tronic equipment factory in Dalkeith; carpets 
are made at Bonnyrigg and Eskbank. There 
are numerous food-processing industries, in- 
cluding brewing and milling. Edinburgh domi- 
nates the county as the commercial, cultural, 
and service centre, and the main agricultural 
and retail market. 


Midlothian, district, Lothian (g.v.) region, 
southeastern Scotland; created by the reor- 
ganization of 1975, it is part of the former 
county of Midlothian (qg.v.). The district, area 
138 sq mi (357 sq km), lies south of Edin- 
burgh, the seat of the district authority. Pop. 
(1974 est.) 83,406. 


Midnapore, also spelled mmNAPuR and 
MEDINIPUR, town and district, Burdwan divi- 
sion, West Bengal state, India, just north of 
the Kasai River. The town, the district head- 
quarters, is an agricultural trade centre on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Amrit- 
sar. Kharagpur (qg.v.), across the river, pro- 
vides major rail connections, Rice milling and 
the manufacture of chemicals and silk cloth 
are the chief industries. Constituted a munici- 
pality in 1865, Midnapore is an educational 
centre, with 17 colleges affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 

The district (area 5,299 sq mi [13,724 sq km]) 
comprises three distinct tracts: the north and 
west are part of the eastern Chota Nagpur 
(q.v.) plateau; the east is deltaic, heavily 
populated, and fertile; and the south is sea- 
board. The Rupnarayan, Haldi, and Kasai 
rivers drain the district; and the developing 
K4sai Valley Project provides irrigation wa- 
ters, including the Midnapore high-level ca- 
nal. Rice, corn (maize), legumes, and oilseeds 
are the chief crops; china clay, mica, pot- 
stone, manganese, dolomite, and limestone 
deposits are worked in the west. A large pet- 
rochemical works is at Haldia. 

The district came under Buddhist influence 
by the 4th century Bc, and its early history 
centres on the capital, Tamralipta (modern 
Tamlik), on the Ripnarayan, which was 
mentioned as a flourishing seaport by the 
Greek geographer Ptolemy and by the Chi- 
nese travellers Fa-hsien (5th century) and 
Hsiian-tsang (7th century). Pop. (1971) town, 
71,326; district, 5,509,247 
-map, India 9:278 
-West Bengal’s industrial population 19:787f 


Midnight Cowboy (1969), motion picture 
directed by John Schlesinger. 
-directorial and cinematic catholicity 5:832d 


midnight Sun, the Sun, as seen in the Arctic 
or Antarctic, where the tilt of the Earth’s axis, 
relative to the plane of its orbit, produces at 
least one 24-hour period of daylight, and 
one of night, in every year. At the poles, both 
day and night are theoretically six months 
long, though the actual periods of light and 
dark are modified by the twilight periods. 


seeps 


Midnight Sun near Bylot Island, northern Canada, at 
latitude 73°13’ N; exposures made in July at 15-minute 
intervals ‘ 

National Film Board of Canada 
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The effect of the tilt of the axis is seen in lower 
latitudes as a lengthening of daylight hours in 
the summer and their shortening in the winter. 


Midobi (people): see Nubians. 


Mid-Ocean Canyon, submarine feature in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, between Greenland 
and Newfoundland. 

50°00’ N, 40°00’ W 

-Atlantic Ocean floor features map 2:296 
Midogo, also spelled MEDOoGO or MUDOGO, 
African ethnic group, a sedentary people liv- 
ing in the plains of southwestern Chad. The 
Midogo are of mixed Arab-Negro ancestry 
and speak a language of the Central Sudanic 
group. 

-Chad plains area population 4:15d 


Mi dots, Chinese mi TIEN, painting technique 
used by the Chinese artist Mi Fei in the 11th 
century. 
-Chinese landscape painting 

techniques 12:174g 


Mid-Pacific Mountains, submarine feature 
of the northwest Pacific Ocean. 

20°00’ N, 170°00' E 

-Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:840 
Midrash, a method of biblical interpretation 
and commentaries on Scripture using this 
method. See Talmud and Midrash. 


Midrash of Rabbi Nehunya ben Haqana 
(biblical commentary): see Sefer ha-bahir. 


Midrash rabba (Hebrew: “Great Mid- 
rash”), composite of commentaries on 10 
books of the Hebrew Bible: the Pentateuch 
and the five Megillot. 

‘composition and form 17:1008h 


midshipman, fish of the genus Porichthys, 
order Batrachoidiformes, that has rows of 
luminous organs on the undersurface. 
‘reproductive behaviour and habitat 13:979h 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, A (first per- 
formance 1595-96), romantic comedy by 
Shakespeare, a fantasy in which the fairies of 
the English countryside bemuse and enchant 
young lovers and rustics on Midsummer 
Night. 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1141d 
-Mendelssohn’s incidental music use 12:698f 
-Mendelssohn’s overture | 

characteristics 11:901d 
-mood and character analysis 16:624a 
-Reinhardt’s innovative staging 

techniques 15:581b 


Midway Gardens, entertainment centre of 
clubs and restaurants in Chicago designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright in 1914; since demol- 
ished. 


-construction and commercial failure 19:1030e 


Midway Islands, unincorporated territory 
of the U.S. in the central Pacific Ocean, 1,300 
mi (2,100 km) northwest of Honolulu. The is- 
lands comprise a coral atoll with a circumfer- 
ence of 15 mi, enclosing two islands, Eastern 
(Green) and Sand. The land area is 2 sq mi (5 
sq km), and the climate is subtropical. 
Reported and claimed for the U.S. in 1859 
by Capt. N.C. Brooks, the atoll was first 
called Middlebrooks and then Brooks; the 
name Midway dates from formal U.S. annex- 
ation in 1867. In 1903 Pres. Theodore Roose- 
velt placed the islands under the control of the 
Department of the Navy, and Sand Island 
became a station of the Hawaii-Luzon sub- 
marine cable (1905). Trans-Pacific aviation 
gave Midway new importance in 1936, when it 
was made a regular stop on the San Francis- 
co-Manila (Philippines) mail run. In 1940 the 
U.S. Navy began work on an air and subma- 
rine base. In World War II, the Battle of Mid- 
way (June 3-6, 1942), characterized mainly by 
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actions of carrier-based planes, marked the 
turning point of the Pacific war. After the war, 
Midway’s importance as a commercial air 
base was reduced, and regular stops there 
were eliminated in 1950. That year also saw 
the reduction of Midway’s navy establishment 
to a housekeeping force. Pop. (1970) 2,220. 
28°13’ N, 177°22’ W 

Battle of Midway 

Allied victory significance 19:99le 

-cryptanalytic information importance 5:333e 

- Japanese war failures 10:86b 

‘naval strategy of World War II 19:566d 

‘map, U.S. Outlying Territories 18:1005 


Mid-Week Pictorial, magazine of The New 
York Times published 1914-37; mainly 
photographic at first, later more articles ap- 
peared. 

“magazine publishing history 15:253h 


Midwest (region, U.S): see Middle West. 


Midwest City, eastern residential suburb of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County, central 
Oklahoma, U.S. The community was planned 
by builder and developer W.P. Atkinson, with 
the approval of Air Force officials, and found- 
ed in 1942 after activation of Tinker Air Force 
Base, headquarters for the Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area, adjoining the city to the 
south. Inc. 1941. Pop. (1980) 49,559. 

35°27’ N, 97°24’ W 

Mid-Western State (former federal state of 
Nigeria): see Bendel State. 


midwifery, the art and practice of attending 
women in childbirth. A traditional province of 
women, the profession was an integral part of 
the social structure of ancient Greece and 
Rome, but obstetrical lore suffered disruption 
during the Middle Ages. From the 17th cen- 
tury, the training and supervision of midwives 
became re-established in Europe; maternity 
hospitals, which began to appear in the larger 
European cities during the 18th century, often 
served as training centres. In the technologi- 
cally advanced countries, fewer births were 
occurring in women’s homes than in hospitals 
by the mid-20th century, and physicians rap- 
idly displaced midwives thereafter. In the U.S. 
in the mid-1970s, only about one birth in 
1,000 was attended by a midwife. 


midwife toad (Alytes obstetricans), slow- 
moving, terrestrial amphibian, family Disco- 


Midwife toad (A/ytes obstetricans) 
By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


glossidae, found in western Europe and noted 
for the breeding behaviour of the male. The 
midwife toad is about five centimetres (two 
inches) long and plump, with warty, dull-gray 
skin. It mates on land and breeds throughout 
the spring and summer. The eggs are laid in 
two strands, which, after fertilization, are 
twisted by the male around his hindlegs. The 
male then returns to his burrow, emerging at 
night to feed and to dampen the eggs if neces- 
sary. After about three weeks, the male enters 
water. The young bite their way out of the egg 
coverings and are left by the male to develop 
and later to transform into adults. 


Midyat, town, Mardin il (province), south- 
eastern Turkey, about 22 mi (35 km) north of 
the Syrian border. Cereals are grown in the 
area. Pop. (1970) 12,987. 

37°25’ N, 41°23’ E 

-map, Turkey 18:785 

-Syrian Orthodox community 6:137g 


Mie, prefecture (ken), central Honshu, Ja- 
pan, occupying part of the Kii-hanto (Kii 
Peninsula). It faces Ise-wan (Ise Bay) to the 


Ama ish eRVeieaIl wie dive for pearl oysters, abalone, 
and edible seaweed, off the coast of Mie Prefecture, 
Japan 

Bob and Ira Spring—EB Inc. 


east and the Pacific Ocean to the south, with 
an area of 2,229 sq mi (5,774 sq km). The 
deeply indented Pacific coast, fringed with is- 
lands, and the sacred town of Ise (qg.v.) form 
the central attractions of Ise-shima National 
Park, Sheltered inlets produce cultured pearls, 
and lobster and shrimp are taken. The port of 
Toba is a tourist centre; offshore are the sa- 
cred ‘““Wedded Rocks,” which are likened to 
Shinto deities and are joined by a large straw 
rope. Local industries produce textiles, por- 
celain, lumber, cement, and glass, and the 
agricultural areas yield dairy products, Tsu, 
on the west shore of Ise-wan, is the prefectur- 
al capital. Pop. (1975 prelim.) 1,625,992. 
‘area and population, table 1 10:45 


Mieczystaw (Polish rulers); see Mieszko. 


Mielziner, Jo (b. March 19, 1901, Paris—d. 
March 15, 1976, New York City), stage de- 
signer who, in more than 360 Broadway pro- 
ductions from 1924, introduced several de- 
vices that have become standard in 20th-cen- 
tury staging. One of his innovations was the 
transparent skeletal framework setting of 
Death of a Salesman (1949), which allowed 
separate times and places to be shown simul- 
taneously. Mielziner’s success with works as 
diverse as Hamlet and the musical comedy 
Annie Get Your Gun was due both to his 
unusual technical ingenuity and to his grasp of 
the organic function of stage environment. 
Mielziner studied at the National Academy 
of Design and the Art Students League of 
New York and at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. He also at- 
tended school in Paris and Vienna, then re- 
turned to the United States to study under the 
stage craftsmen Robert Edmond Jones and 
Lee Simonson, then with the Theatre Guild. 
He was a collaborating designer of the Lin- 
coln Center Repertory Theatre in New York 
City and the Los Angeles Music Center. He 
designed the setting in which Michelangelo’s 
“Pieta” was exhibited in the Vatican Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair (1964-65). Af- 
ter 1968 he served as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Theater Planning Board and acted as a 
consultant on theatrical design. 


Mien-yang, Pin-yin romanization MIAN- 
YANG, city in north central Szechwan Province 
(sheng), China. Mien-yang is a county (Asien) 
seat and the administrative centre of Mien- 
yang Area (ti-ch’ii), which includes 19 coun- 
ties in the upper valley of the Fou Chiang (riv- 


er). Mien-yang is a natural communications 
centre at the confluence of the Fou Chiang 
with its tributary, the An-chang, a point 
where the ancient route to Pao-chi and to Sian 
in Shensi Province emerges into the northeast 
of the Ch’eng-tu plain in Szechwan, This route 
is now followed by a railway line, and, to the 
southeast, highways connect Mien-yang with 
Nan-ch’ung and Chungking. 

The surrounding area, for which Mien-yang 
acts as the central market, is fertile and dense- 
ly peopled, famous above all for its silk pro- 
duction. Mien-yang has a large modern fila- 
ture producing raw silk and shops for produc- 
tion of silk and cotton textiles on a minor 
scale. The area to the north was also a tradi- 
tional centre of local ironworking. After the 
building of the Ch’eng-tu-Pao-chi railway, it 
was possible to develop Mien-yang’s steel in- 
dustry, using coal from Kuang-yiian in the 
northeast of the special district. Mien-yang is 
the chief supplier of food and other goods for 
the new industrial centre of Chiang-yu to the 
north, which also produces steel and cement. 
Pop. (latest est.) 50,000. 
31°28' N, 104°46’ E 
Miercurea Ciuc, Hungarian csikszEREDA, 
capital, Harghita district (judet), Romania, on 
the Olt River in the Ciuc depression. It is an 
important road focus and industrial town pro- 
ducing timber products, clothing, and food- 
stuffs. It was an Iron Age settlement, and lat- 
er Dacian and Szekler villages developed 
there; its history is presented in the district 
museum. The area has a tourist industry 
based on several small village spas in the Mol- 
davian Carpathians (particularly ._Tusnad), 
hiking paths in the nearby Harghita Moun- 
tains, and the nearby pilgrimage centre of 
Simleu. There is a large Magyar population. 
Pop. (1974 est.) 22,717. 
46°22’ N, 25°42’ E 
-map, Romania 15:1049 
Mieres, town and municipality, Oviedo prov- 
ince, Asturias, northwestern Spain, south- 
southeast of Oviedo city. Until 1836 it was 
governed by the municipal corporation of 
Lena, but since that time it has been an inde- 
pendent administrative entity. The town is a 
mining and industrial centre with iron, sulfur, 
hard and soft coal, and cinnabar mines near- 
by. It also has blast furnaces, steel furnaces, 
zine smelters, and factories specializing in the 
manufacture and repair of motors and ma- 
chinery for mining and for general industry. 
The parish church of San Juan, originally es- 
tablished by a grant of King Ordofio I of As- 
turias in 857 ap, has Romanesque columns 
and capitals. Mieres is situated on the railway 
lines between Madrid and Gijon and between 
Oviedo and Ujo. There is a school of mines. 
Pop. (1970) 22,790. 
43°15’ N, 5°46’ W 
-map, Spain 17:382 
Mierevelt (meReveLp), Michiel Janszoon 
van (b. May 1, 1567, Delft, Neth.—d. June 
27, 1641, Delft), portrait painter of the Dutch 
school patronized by the royalty of many 
European countries. He was the son of a gold- 
smith who apprenticed him to the copperplate 
engraver J. Wierix, Anthonie van Blocklandt 
(called Montfoort), who had seen and ad- 
mired two of Mierevelt’s early engravings, in- 
vited him to enter his school at Utrecht. He 
remained at Utrecht till the death of Mont- 
foort (1583), and then settled at Delft. Devot- 
ing himself first to still life, Mierevelt eventu- 
ally took up portraiture. His portraits, usually 
small in size, are sincere in characterization 
and restrained in composition; his drawing 
is severe and the colour harmonious. The 
many commissions entrusted to him necessi- 
tated the employment of numerous assistants, 
by whom hundreds of portraits were turned 
out in factory fashion. Comparatively - few 
of the 2,000 or more portraits (a contempor- 
ary attributes 10,000) that bear his 1 name are 
wholly his handiwork. He went frequently 


with 


to The Hague, where he entered the Guild of 
St. Luke in 1625. Mierevelt also executed 
some mythological pieces (e.g., “The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” 1588; Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm). Many of his portraits were repro- 
duced by Dutch engravers. 

-Grotius portrait illus. 8:431 

‘Maurice of Nassau portrait illus. 11:709b 
-Oldenbarnevelt portrait illus. 13:555 


Mieris, Frans van, the Elder (b. April 16, 
1635, Leiden, Neth.—d. March 12, 1 
Leiden), painter, son of Jan van Mieris and 
chief member of a family of Leiden painters. 
He pe elected a member of the Leiden guild 
in 


“Woman with Parrot,’ 
Mieris the Elder; in the National Gallery, London 


" painting on copper by Frans van 


By courtesy of the trustees of the National Gallery, London; photograph, A.C. 
Cooper 


Mieris took service with Abraham Tooren- 
vliet, a glazier who kept a school of design. 
He then studied with Gerrit Dou and 
Abraham van den Tempel and acquired a 
manner that had more of the finish of the ex- 
quisites of the Dutch school than of the 
breadth of the disciples of Rembrandt. He sel- 
dom chose panels larger than 12 to 15 in. 
Characteristic of his art in its minute propor- 
tions is a shiny brightness and metallic polish. 
The subjects he treated best are those in 
which he illustrated the habits or actions of 
the wealthier classes, but he sometimes suc- 
ceeded in homely incidents and in portraiture, 
and he occasionally ventured on allegory. 

One of his best known pieces (in the Hermit- 
age, Leningrad), bearing the date 1659, de- 
picts a party of ladies and gentlemen at an 
oyster luncheon. Other outstanding works are 
“The Doctor’s Visit” (1656) and “The Cava- 
lier in a Store” (1660; both in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Vienna), “Woman with 
Parrot” (National Gallery, London), and a 
self-portrait (Detroit Institute of Art). 


mierkat (mammal): see meerkat. 


Miescher, Johann Friedrich (b. Aug. 13, 
1844, Basel, Switz—d. Aug. 26, 1895, 
Davos), student of cell metabolism and dis- 
coverer of nucleic acids. In 1868, while work- 
ing under Ernst Hoppe-Seyler at the Universi- 
ty of Tiibingen (now in West Germany), he 
discovered a substance containing both phos- 
phorus and nitrogen in the nuclei of white 
blood cells found in pus. The substance, first 
named nuclein because it seemed to come 
from cell nuclei, became known as nucleic 
acid after 1874, when Miescher separated it 
into a protein and an acid molecule. 

Upon returning to Basel as a professor, 
Miescher found nucleic acid and protamine (a 
protein commonly associated with nucleic 
acids) in salmon spermatozoa. He also discov- 
ered that the carbon dioxide concentration in 


the’ blood regulates breathing. In 1885 he 


founded Switzerland’s first physiological insti- 
tute. 
‘nucleic acid discovery 3:1060b 


Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 12:171 (b. 
March 27, 1886, Aachen, now in West Ger- 
many—d. Aug. 17, 1969, Chicago), one of the 
leading architects of the 20th century. 

Abstract of text biography. Although Mies 
van der Rohe received no formal training, he 
worked for the architect Peter Behrens (1907) 
and was influenced by the simple Neoclassical 
forms of the early 19th-century German ar- 
chitect Karl Friedrich Schinkel and the mod- 
ern Dutch architect Hendrik Petrus Berlage. 
In Berlin in 1918, after service in the German 
Army in World War I, he joined several artis- 
tic revolutionary groups. His most important 
works of these years were never built; on 
they survive, and were very influential, 
drawings, among them the Priederustiasse 
Office Building (1919), in the Miesian principle 
of “skin and bones construction,” and the 
“Glass Skyscraper” (1921). Mies took part in 
the first postwar exposition held by the 
Deutscher Werkbund, at Weissenhof in 1927, 
where the International Style was born. In 
1930 he was appointed director of the Bau- 
haus, in Dessau, but within a few years its clo- 
sure had been forced by the Nazis. In 1937 he 
moved to the United States and became head 
of the School of Architecture of the Armour 
Institute (later Illinois Institute of Technolo- 
gy) in Chicago, a post he held until his retire- 
ment in 1958. His last, and most Miesian, 
building was the Gallery of the Twentieth 
Century in Berlin (dedicated 1968). 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘Berlin art gallery design 2:852f 

-Chicago apartment buildings illus. 4:211 
-design aesthetics and the cultural 

milieu 9:512h 

‘furniture design innovation 7:785h; illus. 789 
-modern museum structures 12:658a 

-modern visual art forms and styles 19:468d 
-pseudopsychoanalysis of style 2:128d 
-Seagram Building construction and design, 

illus., 1: Architecture, Art of, Plate 2 
-texture and colour simplicity theory 9:689f 


Mieszko, later form mieczysEaw, the name 
of three early rulers of Poland, of whom the 
first was the most important. 

Mieszko I (c. 930-992), Piast prince or duke 
of Poland (from c. 963), brought Poland into 


Christendom and expanded the state to the, 


Baltic Sea. He accepted Christianity directly 
from Rome in 966, in order to resist forced 
conversion by the Germans and the incorpo- 
ration of Poland into the Holy Roman Empire 
—the fate of Bohemia. Mieszko expanded the 
Polish state into Galicia at the expense of 
Bohemia and to the Baltic Sea through the in- 
corporation of Pomerania. 

Mieszko II Lambert (990-1034) was king of 
Poland from 1025. During his reign much ter- 
ritory was lost to Bohemia and to the Holy 
Roman Empire. Mieszko III the Old (c. 1126- 
1202) was prince of Great Poland from 1138 
and prince of Cracow, with the title “supreme 
duke of Poland,” from 1173 to 1177 and 
again, after troubles, from 1198. See also 
Piast dynasty. Major ref. 14:938c 
-Mieszko I, Otto I, and eastern 

diplomacy 8:72d 
-Mieszko II and Conrad II territorial 
conflict 5:28c 


Mi Fei 12:173, original name mi Fu, also 
called YUAN-CHANG, HAI-YUEH WaAI-SHIH, and 
HSIANG-YANG MAN-SHIH (b. 1051—d. 1107, 
Huai-yang, Kiangsu Province), scholar, poet, 
calligrapher, and painter, one of the dominant 
figures in Chinese art. 
Abstract of text biography. Mi Fei’s family 
held high office in the early years of the Sung 
dynasty, and he spent much of his boyhood 
within the Imperial precincts. He was preco- 
cious as a child. He followed an official ca- 
reer, but, in spite of his family’s rank, he never 
rose high in the civil service and frequently 
changed posts. In 1103 he was made a doctor 
of philosophy, and in 1104 he became a 


879 Mighty Fortress Is Our God, A 


professor of painting and calligraphy. Of his 
extensive writings—poetry, essays on the his- 
tory of aesthetics, and criticism of painting—a 
considerable amount survives. In art, he was 
pre-eminent as a calligrapher and painter of 
landscape. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Hsia Kuei stylistic comparison 8:1124d 

-style and artistic standards influence 19:194¢ 


Mifi, département of western East Cameroon 
state, Cameroon. 
‘area and population table 3:698 


Mifleget ha-‘Avoda ha-Yisra’elit (coali- 
tion of political parties): see Israel Labour 
Party. 


Mifleget ha-Po‘alim ha-Me’uhedet (Unit- 
ed Workers’ Party, Israel): see Mapam. 


Mifraz Shelomo (Sinai): 
Shaykh. 


Mi Fu (Chinese artist): see Mi Fei. 


Mifune Toshiro (b. April 1, 1920, Tsingtao, 
Shantung Province, China), ‘leading actor in 
the post-World War II Japanese cinema 
known internationally for his portrayals of 
samurai characters, especially in period films 
directed by the distinguished film maker 
Kurosawa Akira. During World War II, 
Mifune served in the Japanese Army. In 1946 
he won a contest sponsored by the Toho Stu- 
dio and was awarded a small part in Shin 
baka jidai (1947; “These Foolish Times”). 
The following year he achieved critical recog- 
nition and box-office success as the gangster in 
Yoidore tenshi (Drunken Angel, 1948), 
Kurosawa’s statement on life in contemporary 


see Sharm ash- 


Mifune Toshiro 
Toho Movie Co., Japan 


postwar Japan. Mifune is best known, howev- 
er, for his tremendously popular portrayals of 
samurai in such period films as Rashomon 
(1950), Shichinin no samurai (Seven Samurai, 
1954), Masashi Miyamato (1956), Chiishin- 
gura (1963), The Sword of Doom (1967), and 
Rebellion (1967). Also acclaimed for his ver- 
satility, Mifune starred in pictures as diverse 
as a Japanese adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth; Donzoko (The Lower Depths, 1957), 
based on the play by Maksim Gorky; and 
Tengoku to jigoku (High and Low, 1957), a de- 
tective thriller. 

In the 1960s Mifune appeared in three U.S.- 
made films: Grand-Prix (1966), Hell in the 
Pacific (1969), and Tora! Tora! Tora! (1969). 

-theme and artistic success 10:546f 


Mighty Bull Appearing in Thebes (name, 
Egyptian religion): see Thebes, Mighty Bull 
Appearing in. 

Mighty Five, The (Russian music): see Five, 
The. 

Mighty Fortress Is Our God, A, English 
translation of German EIN’ FESTE BURG IST 
UNSER GOTT, hymn by Martin Luther. 
-Luther’s writings and hymns 11:195d 


Mighty Mouse 880 


Mighty Mouse, U.S. air-to-air post-World 
War II rocket missile. 
‘design and military use 15:934h 


Migidae: see trap-door spider. 


Migliorati, Cosimo Gentile de’: see Inno- 
cent VII. 


migmatite rock, composed of a metamor- 
phic (altered) host material streaked or veined 
with granite rock; the name means mixed 
rock. Such rocks are usually gneissic (banded) 
and acidic rather than basic in composition; 
they may occur on a regional scale in areas of 
high-grade metamorphism, There are various 
types of migmatite named according to their 
assumed origin; the name migmatite is defined 
in different ways depending upon the origin fa- 
voured by the particular author. 

Many migmatites probably represent the 
partial fusion of the metamorphic host during 
extreme metamorphism; the components of 
the rock with the lower melting temperatures 
are fused and gather into segregations to pro- 
duce the streaks of granite. The migmatites of 
some Precambrian metamorphic terrains may 
be the result of this process. Migmatite also 
can form near large intrusions of granite when 
some of the magma is intimately injected into 
the neighbouring metamorphic rocks. This 
type of migmatite is called injection gneiss or 
arterite, if the rock has an arterial appearance. 
Venite has an aspect and composition similar 
to that of arterite but differs in that the vein 
material has been derived by secretion from 
the metamorphic rock itself. When arterite 
and venite cannot be distinguished, the term 
phlebite can be used. A layer by layer ar- 
rangement of the host and the granite is typi- 
cal of migmatites, whereas injection gneisses 
often have cross veins of the granitic material 
that bend into the parallel layers of the host. 

The origin of migmatites is critical to the 
general controversy called the granite prob- 
lem. Some petrologists, the granitizationists, 
propose a metamorphic origin for migmatite 
that may not require that liquid rock ever 
have been present. The movement of material 
is attributed to metasomatism, or the diffu- 
sion of components. Others, the magmatists, 
favour the existence of magma and its intru- 
sion into the host rock. Between these ex- 
tremes is a concept of a pore fluid, or migma, 
generated by the differential melting or partial 
fusion of the root portions of mountains. The 
importance of migmatites in the origin of 
granites lies in whether or not extreme granit- 
ization can be the cause of large bodies of 
granite. Often, the internal characteristics of 
igneous and metamorphic granites are difficult 
to distinguish. Many European petrologists 
favour the metamorphic origin because of the 
large-scale field relationships between granitic 
bodies and the surrounding rocks. A major 
reason for interest in experimental melting of 
granites has been to determine if granitic mag- 
mas can form under the temperature-pressure 
conditions that exist in the Earth’s crust. It 
has been found that granites, in the presence 
of water, will melt under conditions corre- 
sponding to deep crustal conditions. 
‘high-temperature metamorphic 

formation 7:1027c 
-mountain structure and rock 
composition 12:580c 


Mignard, Pierre (b. 1610/12, Troyes, Fr.— 
d, 1695, Paris), painter in the classical French 
Baroque manner, known for his court por- 
traits. He was called Le Romain to distinguish 
him from his brother Nicolas, also a painter. 
In 1630 he left the studio of Simon Vouet for 
Italy, where he spent 22 years and made a 
reputation that brought him a summons to 
Paris in 1657. Successful with his portrait of 
Louis XIV and in favour with the court, Mig- 
nard pitted himself against Charles Le Brun, 
declining to enter the Académie Royale of 
which Le Brun was the head and organizing 


the opposition to its authority. In spite of the 
deserved success of his decorations of the 
cupola of Val-de-Grace (1664), Mignard was 
excluded from any great share in work for 
public projects, such assignments being under 
the control of the new academy. Mignard ac- 
cordingly was chiefly active in portraiture; all 
the beauties and celebrities of his day sat for 
him—e.g., “The Marquis de Seignelay as The- 
tis’ (1691; National Gallery, London) and 
“Moliére” (Musée Condé, Chantilly). His skill 
and graceful arrangements atoned for want of 
originality and lack of character perception. 


“Moliére,” portrait by Pierre Mignard; in the Musée 
Condé, Chantilly, Fr. 
Eddy Van der Veen 


With the death of Le Brun (1690), Mignard 
deserted his allies and succeeded to all the 
posts held by his opponent. These late hon- 
ours he did not long enjoy. He died while 
about to commence work on the cupola of the 
Invalides. 

-Louvois oil portrait illus. 11:130 
‘Madame de Maintenon portrait illus. 11:358 


Migne, Jacques-Paul (b. Oct. 25, 1800, 
Saint-Flour, Fr.—d. Oct. 24, 1875, Paris), Ro- 
man Catholic priest who became one of the 
greatest 19th-century publishers of theologi- 
cal literature. He studied theology at Orléans, 
Fr., where he was ordained priest in 1824. He 
was then assigned to the French parish of Pui- 
seaux. In 1833 he went to Paris and started a 


Migne, engraving by E. Tailland (b. 1819) 


Giraudon 


newspaper, L’Univers Religieux (“The Reli- 
gious World”), At Petit-Montrouge, near Par- 
Is, he opened (1836) his publishing house, 
which produced enormous collections of reli- 
gious works at popular prices. 

His most celebrated publication is consid- 
ered to be the Patrologiae cursus completus 


(“Complete Course of the Teachings of the 
Church Fathers”), comprising Patrologia Lat- 
ina (“Collection of the Latin Fathers”), the 
available works of Latin ecclesiastical writers 
up to the time of Pope Innocent III (217 vol., 
1844-55), and Patrologia Graeca (“‘Coilection 
of the Greek Fathers’), the writings of Chris- 
tian Greeks to 1439 (162 vol., Greek text and 
Latin translation, 1857-66). The unique Pa- 
trologiae is invaluable because its vast scope 
contains many works nonexistent in other edi- 
tions, 

In February 1868 Migne’s publishing firm 
was destroyed by fire, but he established a 
new house in Paris. 

‘textual editing methodology 18:194d 


Mignet, Francois (-Auguste-Marie) (b. 
May 8, 1796, Aix-en-Provence, Fr.—d. 
March 24, 1884, Paris), historian and archivist 
whose clarity of work influenced French his- 
torical studies in the 19th century. 

Educated at Avignon, he became professor 
there in 1815; he returned to Aix for his law 
studies and was called to the bar in 1818. His 
first work, the Essai sur les institutions de 
Saint Louis, was acclaimed by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1821, but 
Mignet left academic life to enter political 
journalism in Paris. He was joined there by his 
friend Adolphe Thiers, the future president of 
the Republic. He worked first on the staff of 
the Courrier Francais, a journal that opposed 
the Restoration of the monarchy, then, with 
Thiers and Armand Carrel, he founded Le 
National in 1830, the newspaper that was in- 
strumental in precipitating the July revolution 
resulting in the Restoration. He gave up poli- 
tics and journalism for historical work, and he 
was appointed keeper of the archives at the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (Foreign 
Ministry), holding this post until his resigna- 
tion in 1848. Mignet was also elected to the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
in 1832, became its permanent secretary in 
1837, and in 1836 was elected to the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise. 

Mignet’s writings include Histoire de la révo- 
lution francaise (2 vol., 1824), a work some- 
what slanted by his own political beliefs; An- 
tonio Perez et Philippe II (1845); Histoire de 
Marie Stuart, (2 vol., 1851), which made use 
of important unpublished documents; and the 
Histoire de la rivalité de Francois I et Charles- 
Quint (1875; “History of the Rivalry between 
Francis I and Charles’). A collection of diplo- 
matic documents, Négociations relatives a la 
succession d’ Espagne sous Louis XIV in four 
volumes (1835-42) remains unfinished, but it 
contains the important introductory essay, re- 
printed in Mémoires historiques (1843), a col- 
lection of the perfunctory obituary articles— 
acknowledged models of their kind—that 
Mignet composed while acting as secretary to 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques. 


Mignon, Abraham (b. June 21, 1640, 
Frankfurt am Main, Ger.—d. 1679, Wetzlar 
or Frankfurt am Main), Baroque painter 
primarily remembered for his still lifes though 
at times he also attempted portraiture. His 
flower pieces are marked by close observa- 
tion, careful finish, and delicate handling, His 
favourite scheme was to introduce roses 
against a dark background. He also did de- 
tailed studies of the forest floor. 

Mignon studied under the still-life painter 
Jacob Marrel, by whom he was taken to Hol- 
land about 1660. He then worked under Jan 
de Heem at Utrecht, where he joined the 
Guild of St. Luke in 1669 after having briefly 
returned to Germany in 1665, Maria Sibylla 
Merian (1647-1717), daughter of the engraver 
Matthadus Merian, became his pupil and 
achieved distinction as a flower painter. 


mignonette (Reseda odorata), a bushy annu- 
al herb of the mignonette family (Reseda- 
ceae), native to northern Africa. It has tail- 
like clusters of small, yellowish-green flowers 
with orange anthers (pollen sacs) and is widely 


Mignonette (Reseda odorata) 
Bernard Alfieri—EB Inc. 


grown for its delicate, musky fragrance. Other 
species of the genus Reseda are found on cul- 
tivated and waste land in Europe, including 
dyer’s rocket (R. luteola), formerly grown as a 
dye source. 
-Capparales pollination process 3:804f; illus. 
-Resedaceae classification and general 

features 3:806a 


migraine headache, headache in which a 
central nervous system disorder is combined 
with a headache arising from painful pressure 
in the arteries of the head. The tendency to 
have migraine seems inherited, Usually there 
is pain in the temples, eyes, or forehead. In 
migraine there may be both painful and non- 
painftil bodily disturbances; the accompa- 
nying ache usually starts on one side of the 
head and diffuses to the whole cranial surface. 
The attacks may last a few minutes to several 
days, and the symptoms can be minor or dis- 
abling. Besides the headache, there can be irri- 
tability, nausea, visual sensitivity to light, 
vomiting, constipation, or diarrhea. 

Preceding the headache, arteries to the head 
contract so that the blood flow is reduced. 
This reduction causes flushing or pallor of the 
face, dizziness, and visual defects. As the con- 
striction of the blood vessels diminishes, the 
pain becomes more throbbing. The walls of 
the affected arteries show swelling, tenderness, 
and excess fluid accumulations; they may also 
become temporarily rigid and noncompressi- 
ble, The eyes are red, swollen, and filled with 
tears; the nose may bleed or become in- 
flamed. 

Closely related to the migraine is the cluster 
headache. Men are more often afflicted than 
women with this disorder; the age span is 
around the third to sixth decade. Attacks are 
sudden with intense throbbing pain between 
the eyes and forehead; the nose and eyes gen- 
erally water. The pain usually does not persist 
more than two hours for each episode; there 
may be several attacks, however, daily, week- 
ly, or monthly. For no apparent reason the 
pain arises and subsides with equal abrupt- 
ness. The affected person may remain symp- 
tom free for months or years before another 
patterned cluster of headaches arises. Alcohol 
ingestion can precipitate a headache during 
the cluster period, but not between attacks. 

The basic cause of migraine is unknown. 
Treatment includes administration of analge- 
sic (pain-relieving) and vasoconstricting drugs 
(drugs that cause blood vessels to contract). 
Persons subject to migraine tend to be rigid 

_and perfectionist. Affording them opportuni- 
ties to verbalize their problems may be of 
benefit in warding off attacks, 

-headache as cardinal symptom 8:685b 


migrant labour 12:175, workers who seek 
and engage in seasonal and temporary em- 
ployment without becoming permanent resi- 
_dents of the areas where they work. Migrant 
workers are most common in industrialized 
economies, where they usually perform 


agricultural tasks, but they are occasionally 
employed in construction, lumbering, and 
mining as well. 

The text article includes a discussion of the 
causes of migrancy, the need for a migrant la- 
bour force, patterns of movement, the mi- 
grant labour market, the working and living 
conditions of migrant workers, and the regu- 
lations that affect them. It covers the United 
States and western Europe as well as the spe- 
cial case of Africa. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Australian immigration restrictions 2:416f 
‘California farm pool and recent protest 3:617e 
‘Equatorial Guinea life and politics 6:949g 
-Florida settled farmer displacement 7:426a 
‘Italian: European emigration 9:1096¢; 
table 1097 
-Northern black ghetto and ministry 
emergence 12:938g 
-social and welfare service history 16:929f 
‘South African apartheid initiation 17:295g 
-South African mining use advantages 17:292g¢ 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
bracero; casual labour; seasonal labour 


migration (genetics): see gene flow. 


migration, animal 12:177, the regular, usu- 
ally seasonal, movement of all or part of an 
animal population to and from a given area. 
Familiar migrants include many birds; hoofed 
animals, especially in eastern Africa and in the 
Arctic tundra; bats; whales and porpoises; 
and fishes such as the salmon. 

The text article covers the types of migra- 
tions of various animal groups, the environ- 
mental factors underlying migrations, and 
current theories of how animals navigate and 
orient, 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘amphibian breeding behaviour 1:703h 
-anseriformes innate and learned 

behaviour 1:942b 
‘Antarctic bird travel 1:959a 
-artiodactyl environmental influences 2:75e 
‘bee swarming and beekeeping methods 2:792b 
‘biological clock as navigational aid 14:69e 
‘bird acclimatization to cold and heat 1:33h 
-charadriiform’s extensive water flight 4:34d 
-chemoreception and homing fish 4:185d 
-Chiroptera movement patterns 4:432a 
‘conservation need for bird population 5:57c 
-cooperative navigation possibility 4:1011g 
‘cuckoo flight patterns 5:361d 
-dam passageways for fish 5:446g 
-Devonian faunal links 5:678h; illus. 672 
-dinoflagellates ability to increase rate of 

photosynthesis 14:494h 
‘discontinuous distribution of mammals 7:16f 
-disease transmission by birds 9:538h 
‘dispersal movements in birds 5:91lg 
‘eel out-of-water metabolism 15:756f 
-eel spawning and habitat variation 1:899d 
-eider duck blood protein 

polymorphism 14:776g 
‘emigration and biological population change 

factors 14:836d 
‘fish learning capacity 10:741c 
‘fish reproductive journeys 7:332e 
-Greenland fishing catch decline 8:413c 
-gruiform locomotion techniques 8:446h 
-herring and sardine spawning patterns 4:764h 
‘Himalayan boundary 2:170a 
‘hormonal changes and locust swarms 13:747d 
-horse’s spread in historic times 8:1088c 
-instinctive use of sun and horizon 12:902d 
-intraspecific competition effects 2:1045a 
‘Irish animal migration from Europe 9:881h 
‘Kentucky migratory bird routes 10:420c 
‘lake plankton vertical cycle 10:615c 
‘Lepidoptera migratory habits 10:822h 
-light duration effect on bird migration 14:352g 
-locust swarms and damage 9:610f 
mammalian behavioural responses 11:404d 
‘microclimates and animal behaviour 12:121d 
‘migratory fish tagging 7:374e 
Mississippi River waterfowl types 12:282a 
-myriapod mass movements 12:770c 
-navigation ability in waterfowl 1:942b 
-nightjars in transequatorial moves 3:809d 
-Ordovician faunal realm 13:659d 
-paleogeography and fossil land 

vertebrates 13:908a 


881 migration, human 


‘pelecaniform random dispersal 14:17f 
*penguin navigation mechanism 17:500d 
‘pigeon food and energy accumulation 4:935a 
‘plankton vertical movement cycles 1:1031g 
-Pleistocene glaciation cycles 14:568¢ 
‘population change factors 14:836a 
‘predator pressure exerted by 
Falconiformes 7:148f 
-Pyrenean faunal origins 15:317e 
‘rodent population movements 15:974e 
-salmoniform spawning patterns 16:187f 
-seasonal distribution of animals 5:909c 
‘social behaviour patterns 16:935g 
‘teleost habitat dependence on life cycle 
change 18:82a 
-tubinare fledgling instinct 15:17b 
‘waterfowl and climatic factors 1:940c 
‘whale feeding and calving patterns 19:806h 
-zooplanktons’ diurnal movements 14:495f 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
echolocation; flyway; homing 


migration, human 12:185, the permanent 
change of residence by an individual or a 
group. Because the criterion of “permanence” 
is somewhat elusive, international statisticians 
arbitrarily classify a person as an immigrant if 
he has stated his intention of settling in the 
country of entry for one year. Migration is to 
be distinguished from nomadism, migrant la- 
bour, commuting, and tourism. 

The text article covers the dynamics of hu- 
man migration (motives, distance and direc- 
tion, demographic factors), types of historical 
migrations, factors influencing the volume and 
direction of migration, and the problems of 
adjustment after migration. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- African continent settlement patterns 1:205c 
- African non-native language areas 10:669f 
- African peoples’ historical dispersions 1:280h 
- African settlement history 1:178c 
‘agricultural balance and progress 1:366e 
-Alpine seasonal migration patterns 1:635b 
‘American Indian art influence 1:678f 
-American Indian migration from 

Siberia 17:119a 

- Arctic physical types and groups 1:1128b 
-Asian movements 2:174f 
- Aztec civilization development 11:948g 
‘Babylonian population transfer 2:555c 
‘brain drain effects and statistics 9:74le 
‘Bushmen location distribution 

theories 10:450c 

-Central Asian modern resettlement 3:1121h 
-Chinese Exclusion Act and agitation 18:978e 
‘Christian eschatological motivation 4:506h 
-colonial American ethnic settlement 18:952a 
‘criminal population mobility 5:268b 
dialectal consequences 5:698c 
-East African pre-colonial movements 6:95d 
‘education and emigration 6:316a 
-elderly persons adversity to change 13:547e . 
‘electoral residency requirements 6:535a 
-eugenic influence on immigration 6:1024a 
-European emigration factors 4:893h 
-European historic ethic movements 6:1121f 
‘family patterns and industrialization 7:157h 
‘genetic variability’s causation 7:1009f 
-Homo erectus movement factors 8:1033f 
‘illiteracy and industrialization 14:650a 
‘immigration policy of various nations 14:822b 
‘Indian subcontinent invasions 9:285b 
-industrialization’s impact 11:601h 
‘industrial labour migration effects 16:983a 
‘Industrial Revolution and urban 

growth 3:260h 

‘infectious disease spread factors 9:536h 
-Latin American teacher importation 6:401g 
«Mediterranean societies’ patterns 11:852h 
‘Middle Ages population movements 12:139e; 

map 140 

-migratory labour patterns and trends 12:175f 
‘minority groups and acculturation 

process 12:261b 

-modernization’s effect on patterns 9:524h 
‘national origins system effects and recent 

changes 18:93la 

-Near Eastern ancient tribe expansion 12:914c 
-North American Indian history 13:194c 


Miguel, Dom 882 


‘Oceanian racial history 13:468¢ 
Pleistocene movement over Bering 

Strait 13:908b 
-Pleistocene movements to North 

America 13:216e 
‘population shifts in modern times 14:817h 
‘prehistoric men and movements 11:427d 
‘prehistoric racial movements 14:840g 
‘racial differentiation causes 1:974f 
‘racial mixture studies 15:352f 
‘refugee movement aspects 15:568b 
-shamanistic cultural migration theory 16:641d 
‘social mobility effects 16:952b 
‘social services offered to immigrants 16:929e 
‘society creation role 16:955d 
-South American Indian origins 17:94g 
‘technological transmission importance 18:25f 
‘urbanization and history of moves 18:1073h 
‘urbanization problems and 

suburbanization 18:1078h 
‘urban migration and problems 16:27h 
‘U.S. 1920s fear and quota favoritism 18:988b 
‘world climates and their distribution 4:727b 


Miguel, Dom (b. Oct. 26, 1802, Queluz, 
Port.—d. Nov. 14, 1866, Brombach, Baden, 
now in West Germany), pretender to the 
throne of Portugal from 1828 to 1834 and an 
absolutist disciple of the Austrian statesman 
Clemens von Metternich. Miguel secured 
recognition from several foreign powers, but 
his policy ultimately failed in the face of a 
strong liberal movement. 

The third son of King John VI, Miguel went 
with his parents into exile in Brazil (1807). Af- 
ter their return to Portugal (1821), John swore 
to uphold the constitutional regime that had 
been proclaimed in his absence; whereupon 
Miguel led an absolutist insurrection against 
his father and the liberal government (April 
30, 1824) but was forced into exile in Vienna. 
When John died (March 10, 1826), his eldest 
surviving son, already emperor of Brazil, was 
declared king of Portugal, as Pedro IV, to the 
satisfaction of the liberals. Pedro, remaining in 
Brazil, abdicated the Portuguese throne in fa- 
vour of his seven-year-old daughter, Maria da 
Gloria (later Maria II), on condition that she 
marry Dom Miguel and that Miguel accept a 
parliamentary charter that Pedro promulgat- 
ed. The marriage took place by proxy on 
Novy. 29, 1826, but was never consummated. 
In October 1827 Miguel swore to uphold Pe- 
dro’s charter and was appointed regent. 

As soon as Miguel arrived in Lisbon (Feb. 
22, 1828), it became obvious that he would 
not keep his promises. Persecution of liberals 
began immediately and worsened after he was 
proclaimed king (July 7, 1828). He was recog- 
nized by the Holy See, Spain, the United 
States, and Russia. 

In 1831 the Portuguese civil war was inten- 
sified when Pedro, who had abdicated as Bra- 
zilian emperor, returned to Europe to recon- 
quer Portugal. Miguel finally surrendered at 
Evora-Monte (May 26, 1834), renounced his 
claim to the crown, and settled in Germany. 
-Portugal and Brazil in War of Two 

Brothers 14:871b 


Miguel Grati, avenue in Lima named for a 
19th-century Peruvian naval commander. 
-old city boundary definition 10:978a; 

map 977 


Miguirtinia, also known as MUURTEIN, re- 
gion in Somalia. 
‘population groups and character 16:1058e 


Mihai (king of Romania): see Michael. 
Mihailo Obrenovié III (prince of Serbia): 
see Michael. 


Mibailovgrad (Bulgaria): see Mikhaylov- 
grad. 


Mihai Viteazul: see Michael the Brave. 


Mihajlovic, Dragoljub, called praza (b. 
March 27, 1893, Ivanjica, Serbia, now in 
Yugoslavia—d. July 17, 1946, Belgrade), 
army Officer and head of the royalist- Yugo- 


slav underground army (Chetniks) during 
World War II, whose occasional collabora- 
tion with the German occupying forces finally 
led to the Allies’ withdrawal of support from 
the Chetniks and the consequent backing of 
Mihajlovic’s rival, the Communist Tito. 
Having fought in the Balkan Wars (1912-13) 
and World War I, Mihajlovié, a colonel at the 
outbreak of the war between Germany and 
Yugoslavia (April 1941), refused to abide by 
the capitulation of the Yugoslav Army and 
organized a royalist underground force, the 
Chetniks, which operated mainly in Serbia. 
Appointed minister of war by King Peter’s 
Yugoslav government in exile in January 
1942, he often refused to fight the German oc- 
cupation forces, harbouring his strength to 
take advantage of an eventual German col- 
lapse. The Chetniks sometimes collaborated 
with both German and Italian authorities 
against Mihajlovi¢’s chief rivals, the Commu- 
nist-dominated partisans under Tito. This led 
to the 1944 Allied decision to send arms only 
to Tito. King Peter abandoned Mihajlovié in 
May 1944, and, after the liberation of Yugo- 
slavia in 1944-45, the Chetnik leader went 
into hiding. Captured by the victorious parti- 
sans on March 13, 1946, he was sentenced to 
death for treason and hung in Belgrade. 
-Tito Partisans rivalry 2:636b 
‘World War II resistance organization 19:985h 


Mihalache, Ion (b. March 3, 1882, 
Topoloveni, Romania—d. 1953?, Galati), 
Romanian statesman and popular political 
leader and founder of the Peasant Party. 

In 1918 Mihalache formed the Peasant Party 
of the old Regat (Moldavia-Walachia, within 
the territories acquired from Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Turkey); the party had con- 
siderable success in the elections of November 
1919, While he was minister of agriculture in 
the Peasant-Transylvanian National coalition 
government (1919-20), his proposed land re- 
forms disquieted King Ferdinand and the con- 
servative interests and led to the so-called roy- 
al coup d’etat of March 1920, in which the 
rightist general Alexandru Averescu was in- 
stalled as premier. In October 1926 Mihal- 
ache became vice president of the National 
Peasant Party, formed by the fusion of his 
Peasant Party with the Translyvanian Nation- 
als. In 1928-30, in the first Cabinet of Iu- 
liu Maniu, he served again as minister of 
agriculture, and between 1930 and 1933 he 
served as interior minister under three govern- 
ments. He refused to participate in the cor- 
poratist dictatorship of King Carol II and 
during World War II joined the underground 
liberation movement against Gen. Ion An- 
tonescu’s military dictatorship. After the in- 
stallation of a Communist regime in 1945, he 
planned with Maniu a Romanian government- 
in-exile but was arrested and imprisoned in 
November 1947. He died in Sighet prison, 
probably in 1953. 


Mihara, city, Hiroshima Prefecture (ken), 
Honshu, Japan, on the mouth of the Nuta- 
gawa (Nuta River), where it enters the Bingo- 
nada (Bingo Sea) of the Inland Sea, The city 
grew around. Mihara Castle (1582), and in the 
17th century large lands were brought under 
cultivation. Mihara has long been an impor- 
tant Inland Sea port; the construction of a 
wharf at Itozakich6 (1864) and a major rail- 
way (1894) contributed to its prosperity. By 
the early 20th century, numerous factories 
were established, producing fibres, cement, 
and rolling stock. Mihara was undergoing 
heavy industrialization in the early 1970s. 
Pop. (1970) 82,621. 

34°24’ N, 133°05’ E 

-map, Japan 10:36 

Mihinda, 3rd-century-sc son or younger 
brother of Asoka. 

-Asokan influence in Ceylon 9;351c 


Mihintalé, isolated peak in Sri Lanka, a cen- 
tre for Buddhist pilgrimages. 


‘sculptural style’s borrowing from 
India 17:206c 


Mihirakula, 6th-century Hina king in India. 
‘reign in Kashmir and the Punjab 9:358c 


mihnah, Islamic courts of inquisition estab- 
lished in c. aD 833 by the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma’miin (reigned 813-33) to impose the 
Mu‘tazili doctrine of a created Qur'an (Islam- 
ic sacred scripture) on his subjects. 

The Mu'tazilah, a Muslim theological sect 
influenced by the rationalist methods of Helle- 
nistic philosophy, taught that God was an ab- 
solute unity admitting of no parts. Thus the 
various anthropomorphisms and virtues as- 
cribed to him could only be one with God, 
without a separate existence. This rationale 
was brought to bear on the problem of God’s 
Word: because the Word is God and not a 
part of Him, the Qur'an, as a verbal expres- 
sion and thus a material thing removed from 
God, had to be created by God in order to be 
accessible to man. The orthodox position was 
that the earthly Qur’an was uncreated and ex- 
isted eternally in heaven before being trans- 
mitted to mankind through Muhammad. 

Al-Ma’miin adopted the Mu‘tazili view and 
demanded that all judges and legal scholars in 
the empire submit to it, as well. Most ac- 
quiesced, utilizing the principle of tagiyah 
(concealment of one’s beliefs under duress) to 
avoid imprisonment. When al-Ma’min died 
the new caliph, al-Mu‘tasim (reigned 833-42), 
continued the policies of his brother. The ca- 
liph al-Wathiq (reigned 842-47) also vigor- 
ously enforced the mihnah, in one case trying 
to execute an unbeliever himself. The inquisi- 
tion continued until c. 848, when al-Muta- 
wakkil (reigned 847-61) made the profession 
of the Mu'tazili view of a created Qur'an pun- 
ishable by death. 

-al-Ma‘min’s politico-religious policies 11:992e 


mihrab, prayer niche in the giblah wall (that 
facing Mecca) of a mosque. Of unspecified 
size and usually ornately decorated, the mih- 
rab originated in the reign of the Umayyad 
prince al-Walid I (705-715), during which 
time the famous mosques at Medina, Saudi 
Arabia, Jerusalem, and Damascus were built. 
‘mosque interior illus. 9:919 

‘origins and architectural development 9:986d 


Mihr-un-Nisa’, also known as NUR JAHAN, 
17th-century Mughal queen. 
-political career and favouritism 9:382h 


Mijikenda (African people): see Nyika. 


mijl, an international nautical mile in The 
Netherlands. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mikael Sehul (b. c. 1692—d. 1784, Adowa, 
Eth.), nobleman who ruled Ethiopia for a 
period of 25 years as regent of a series of weak 
kings. He brought to an end the ancient Solo- 
monic dynasty of Ethiopia, which had ruled 
for 27 centuries, and began a long period of 
political unrest. 

In the reign of Iyoas (1755-69), son of the 
last Solomonic king, Mikael was called to aid 
the King in resisting a take-over of power by 
the Galla peoples of the south, who were tra- 
ditionally Islamic and enemies of the Christian 
north, Mikael took this opportunity to occu- 
py the capital with his own troops and had 
himself proclaimed regent. When Iyoas at- 
tempted to have Mikael assassinated, Mikael 
had Iyoas tried and hanged (1769) and select- 
ed the next three kings, John II, Teklq 
Haimanot II, and Tekle Giorgis, whom he 
controlled until his fall. In 1784 a coalition, 
initiated by Galla nobles, defeated him in bat- 
tle. He was allowed to return to his native 
Tigré province as governor, where he died. 
-Gonderian period internal conflicts 6:1010a 


mi-kagura, Shinto ritual music, H 
‘Imperial palace ground use 12:683f 


Mikal (ancient Semitic god): see Resheph. 


Mikal, also called mika’L, in Islam, Mi- | 
chael, the archangel who was so shocked at 


the sight of hell when it was created that he 
never laughed again. Muslim legend relates 


that Mikal and Jibril were the first angels to 
obéy God’s order to worship Adam. The two 
are further credited with purifying Muham- 
mad’s heart before his night journey (isra’) 
from Mecca to Jerusalem and subsequent as- 
cension (mi‘raj) to heaven. Historically he is 
remembered as aiding the Muslims to their 
ne significant military victory in Arabia in 


The single Quranic allusion to Mikal (2:98) 
states: “Whoever is an enemy of God or his 
angels or his apostles or Jibril or Mikal, verily 
God is an enemy of the unbelievers.” This has 
generated several explanatory legends that re- 
volve around the Jews, who hold Michael in 
particular esteem as “‘the lord of Israel.’”’ In 
one story Muhammad is questioned by Jews 
about his prophetic mission and answers them 
quite satisfactorily. But, when he says that 
Jibril is the bearer of his revelations, the Jews 
attack the archangel as the spirit of destruc- 
tion and the foe of Michael, the angel of fer- 
tility. On another occasion the caliph ‘Umar is 
reported to have asked the Jews of the syna- 
gogue of Medina how Mikal and Jibril were 
regarded by God. The Jews replied that Mi- 
chael sat at God’s left and Gabriel at his right 
but that the two were enemies. Whereupon 
‘Umar revealed the falseness of their position 
and said that an enemy of either angel was im- 
mediately an enemy of God. 


Mikan, George (Lawrence) (b. June 18, 
1924, Joliet, Ill.), professional basketball 
player and executive who was selected (in an 
Associated Press poll in 1950) as the greatest 
basketball player of the first half of the 20th 
century. Standing about 6 feet, 10 inches, he 
was the first of the outstanding big men in the 
post-World War II professional game. 


Mikan (with ball), 1949 
Wide World Photos 


Mikan received his undergraduate and legal 
education at De Paul University, Chicago. Af- 
ter a brief period with the Chicago American 
Gears of the professional National Basketball 
League (NBL), he joined the Minneapolis Lak- 
ers, a team that was successively in the NBL, 
the Basketball Association of America (BAA), 
and, from 1949, the National Basketball As- 
sociation (wpa), considered the successor to 
the BAA. In nine BAA and NBA seasons he 
scored 11,764 points in 520 regular games for 
an average of 22.6 points a game, and 2,141 
points in 91 championship playoff contests for 
a 23.5-point average. With Mikan at centre, 
the Lakers won six championships from 1947- 
48 through 1953-54 (1950-51 season except- 

). Having retired as a player in 1956, he 
coached the Lakers for part of the 1957-58 
season. 

When the professional American Basketball 
Association (aBA) was founded on Feb. 2, 
1967, Mikan was named its commissioner 
(chief. executive). He resigned on July 14, 


1969, because the ABA office was to be moved 
to New York City from Minneapolis, where 
he was a successful lawyer and businessman. 
‘basketball history 2:752d 


Mikawachi porcelain, Japanese porcelain 
of the Edo period from the kilns at Mikawa- 
chi on the island of Hirado, Nagasaki Prefec- 
ture, Hizen Province. Although the kilns were 
established by Korean potters in the 17th cen- 
tury, it was not until 1751, when they came 
under the patronage of the prince of Hirado, 
that they began to make the all white and the 
blue and white wares for which they are fa- 
mous. The body of Mikawachi ware is of fine- 
grained, extremely white porcelain that is usu- 
ally decorated with miniature style paintings 
of landscapes, trees and flowers, or figures in a 
delicate underglaze blue. The figure paintings 
are the most characteristic, especially those of 
Chinese boys at play (Karo-ko). Relief decora- 
tion and colour glazes, particularly dark 
brown, were also used. Water droppers, small 
incense burners, brush sets, ink palettes, and 
modelled figures, such as fish, dragons, and 
ducks, were among the many objects pro- 
duced. The period of patronage lasted until 
1843, at which time the quality of Mikawachi 
porcelain declined. 

-pottery styles and production 14:928b 


Mikeno, Mount, second highest peak (after 
Mt. Karisimbi) of the Virunga Range, east 
central Africa, lies in Zaire’s Virunga National 
Park, near the Rwanda border. An extinct 
volcano, it is 14,557 ft (4,437 m) high and is 
3.5 mi (5.5 km) northwest of Mt. Karisimbi. 
1227°S"29226' E 

-formation, location, and activity 19:162f 
Mikhail Fyodorovich Romanoy (Russian 
tsar): see Michael. 


Mikhaylovgrad, also spelled mmHaAILov- 
GRAD, OF MIKHAILOVGRAD, town and okrig 
(province), northwestern Bulgaria, on the 
Ogosta River. It is a centre of a fertile agricul- 
tural region noted for its grains, fruits, vines, 
market-garden produce, and livestock breed- 
ing. New housing estates and new industry are 
evident in the town. In the region are forests 
and game reserves in which deer, pheasant, 
and rabbit are hunted. There was a Roman 
settlement called Montanensia on the site; lat- 
er the town was called Golyama Kutlovitsa 
and Ferdinand (1891-1945), It is now named 
after Khristo Mikhailov, local insurgent lead- 
er of a premature revolt in 1923, during which 
several towns and villages in the area were 
held by popular anti-government forces. Pop. 
(1970 est.) town, 35,479; okriig, 235,741. 
43°25’ N, 23°13’ B 

-area and population table 3:472 

-map, Bulgaria 3:470 


Mikhaylovka, town, Volgograd oblast (ad- 
ministrative region), western Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, on the Med- 
veditsa River and the main highway between 
Voronezh and Volgograd. Its main industries 
are fiour milling, canning, and meat packing. 
Limestone quarries located near the town are 
the basis for a number of cement factories. 
Pop. (1970) 50,000. 

50°05’ N, 43°15’ E 

Mikhaylovsky, Nikolay Konstantinovich 
(b. Nov. 15, 1842, Meshchovsk, Russia, now 
in Russian S.F.S.R.—d. Oct. 24, 1904, St. Pe- 
tersburg, now Leningrad), Russian sociologist 
and political writer, recognized leader of the 
narodnik (populist) movement in the reign of 
Alexander II. He worked from 1868 to 1884 
for the influential journal Otechestvennye 
zapiski (Fatherland Annals) and from 1892 
until 1904 edited Russkoye bogatstvo (Russian 
Wealth). He followed his motto: “We must 
avert the proletarian plague which now rages 
in Europe and threatens to infect Russia,” but 
he romanticized the stagnant peasant com- 
mune as fatally as any official Slavophil, re- 
maining blind to the fact that it blocked one 
of the improvements that he aimed at, an es- 
cape from hopeless poverty. And from the 


883. Miki Kiyoski 


survival of a beautiful but ancient peasant art 
he drew absurdly flattering conclusions about 
the modern peasant’s character. 

In 1874 the government arrested and impris- 
oned numerous innocent enthusiasts who had 
gone to live and work in remote villages. This 
led to the foundation of an extremist narodnik 
group called Narodnaya volya (The People’s 
Will), which justified political assassination. 
While the group had Mikhaylovsky’s support, 
it was strenuously opposed by the more 
gradualist Marxian Georgy Plekhanov. Mi- 
khaylovsky seems to have raised no objection 
to the various attempts made on the life of 
Alexander II, but throughout that time the 
executive committee of The People’s Will pro- 
claimed that its campaign of terror was mere- 
ly a drastic method to bring the tsar to reason 
os compel him to call a constituent assem- 

y. 


Mikhaylovsky, detail of a portrait by N.A. 
Yaroshenko, 1893; in the State Literature 
Museum, Moscow 


Novosti Press Agency 


Alexander III wiped out the organization 
that assassinated his father, and hanged its 
leaders. In fact, the end of the narodnik revo- 
lutionary phase signified for many of its ad- 
herents the beginning of new faiths, not al- 
ways Socialist, derived from chastening politi- 
cal experience, According to their tempera- 
ments, former narodniki after 1881 turned ei- 
ther into sober skeptical progressives like 
Mikhaylovsky himself, full-blown Marxians 
like Plekhanov, or repentant conservatives. 
-social utilitarian doctrine 16:64e 


Mikhaylovsky Theatre, now Leningrad 
Academic Maly Theatre of Opera and Ballet, 
founded 1833 in St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). 

-Balanchine’s early choreography 2:609a 


Miki Kiyoski (b. Jan. 5, 1897, Hydgo Pre- 
fecture, Japan—d. Sept. 26, 1945, Tokyo), 
Marxist philosopher who helped create 
the theoretical basis for the non-Commu- 
nist democratic-socialist movement popular 
among workers and intellectuals in Japan af- 
ter World War II. 

After graduating from Ky6dto University 
Miki studied in Germany and then returned to 
Japan, where in 1927 he became a professor 
of philosophy at Hosei University in Tokyo. 
In 1928 he launched the influential review 
Shinké kagaku no hata-no-moto-ni (“Under 
the Flag of the Rising Science’) to promote 
Marxian socialism, and over the next several 
years he wrote a series of books all designed 
to show Marxism as the inevitably prevailing 
philosophy. He also began to gain a tremen- 
dous following, his lectures attracting large 
crowds, 

Miki’s liberal attempts at synthesizing 
democracy and socialism, however, brought 
his expulsion (1930) from ‘the Communist cir- 
cle of the Proletaria Kaqaku Kenkyisho 
(Proletariat Science Institute). Ironically, the 
same year he was arrested by the government 
as a Communist supporter and held for six 
months, Returning to the university, he op- 
posed the increasing power of the military, 
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but in 1942 he was drafted by the army press 
to work in the Philippines for a year. By the 
end of his tour of duty, his opposition to the 
government had grown more muted; never- 
theless, this did not prevent his being arrested 
again in 1945 for having sheltered a Commu- 
nist. He died in Toyotama Prison 40 days af- 
ter the war ended. 


Mikimoto Kokichi (1858-1955), Japanese 
pearl tycoon who in the 1890s began research 
that resulted in the cultured pearl industry. 
See also pearl, cultured. 


Mikir Hills, district, eastern Assam state, 
northeastern India. It occupies 3,989 sq mi 
(10,332 sq km) of very rugged terrain, being 
coextensive with the Mikir Hills region; it is 
drained by the Kopili River, a tributary of the 
Brahmaputra. The economy is based mainly 
on tea and deposits of coal, limestone, and 
hematite. Diphu, the district headquarters, is 
situated in the southeast, and is linked by 
road with Kohima in Nagaland and with 
Nowgong in Assam, Pop. (1971) 379,310. 
-Assam’s physiography and economy 2:208b 


Mikita, Stan (1940- ), U.S. hockey player 
who began his professional career with the 
Chicago Black Hawks in 1959. In 1966-67 
and in 1967-68 he was the leading scorer of 
the National Hockey League, was named the 
most valuable player, and was awarded the 
Lady Byng Memorial Trophy for outstanding 
performance. 


Miki Takeo (b. March 17, 1907, Tokushima 
Prefecture, Japan), politician who served as 
prime minister of Japan from December 1974 
until December 1976. 

The son of a prosperous Shikoku landowner, 
Miki attended Meiji University in Tokyo, as 
well as American universities, earned a law 
degree in 1937, and was elected to the Diet a 
few months later, He publicly opposed the 
war against the United States, and his politi- 
cal career, therefore—unlike those of many 
others—was not interrupted or destroyed by 
the postwar American occupation. At various 
times he occupied 10 Cabinet posts, including 
the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry (1965-66) and the Foreign Ministry 
(1966-68). 

In the general election of July 1974 the 
Liberal-Democratic Party (Jiyi-Minshut6), 
which had governed Japan from 1955, suf- 
fered a severe setback, losing many seats in 
the Diet. Miki, then deputy prime minister, re- 
signed from the Cabinet in protest at the style 
in which the campaign had been directed by 
Prime Minister Tanaka Kakuei. In retrospect 
this was seen as the first of a chain of events 
that led to the resignation of Tanaka the fol- 
lowing December. The Liberal-Democrats, 
deeply divided and ridden by financial scan- 
dal, elected the irreproachable Miki to suc- 
ceed Tanaka. In the general election of 
December 1976 the Liberal-Democrats won 
only 249 of the 511 seats in the Diet, and Miki 
resigned, 

-Tanaka scandals 10:90g 


Mikkeli, Swedish sanxt MICHEL, /ddni (prov- 
ince) in southeastern Finland, encompassing 
the major part of the Savo forest region. It 
has a land area of 6,342 sq mi (16,425 sq km), 
approximately one-third of which is occupied 
by the Saimaa and Pdijanne lake systems. 
Principal towns are Mikkeli, the administra- 
tive centre; Savonlinna, a lake port, rail junc- 
tion, and tourist centre; and Heinola, a rail 
terminus and resort centre. Local industry i in- 
cludes forestry and the manufacture of wood 
products, metalworking, food processing, and 
the quarrying of limestone, granite, and 
graphite. Pop. (1978 est.) 209, 389, 

‘area and population table 7:303 

‘map, Finland 7:305 


Mikkeli, Swedish saNkKT MICHEL, capital of 
Mikkeli province, southeastern Finland, 


northeast of Helsinki. Local industry includes 
plywood milling and granite quarrying. Tour- 
ist activities centre on skiing. Mikkeli received 
its town charter in 1838 and became the ad- 
ministrative centre of the /Gdni in 1843. It was 
the site of the Battle of the Porrassalmi Canal 
(1789), in which the Finns defeated a much 
larger Russian force. Pop. (1977 est.) mun., 


27,624. 

61°41' N, 27°15’ E 

‘map, Finland 7:305 

Mikkelsen, Ejnar (1880-1971), Danish ex- 
plorer, who devoted his life to the exploration 
of Greenland and the Arctic and wrote about 
his experiences in many books, An expedition 
across the Beaufort Sea was the subject of 
Conquering the Arctic Ice (1909), and the “‘Al- 
abama” expedition of 1909-12 was described 
in Lost in the Arctic (1913). He was inspector 
general of East Greenland from 1933 to 1951. 


Miklas, Wilhelm (b. Oct. 15, 1872, Krems, 
Austria—d. March 20, 1956, Vienna), states- 
man who served as president of the first Aus- 
trian republic (1928-38), A member of the 
Christian Social Party, Miklas sat in the 
Reichsrat (parliament) during the late years of 
empire (1907-14) and, after 1919, in the Na- 
tionalrat of the new Austrian republic. He was 
president of the Nationalrat when he was 
elected to the federal presidency, Despite the 
increased powers granted the president by the 
constitutional revision of 1929, he remained 
little more than a figurehead, drifting unpro- 
testingly with the rightward, anti-constitution- 
al current of Austrian politics after 1930. 
When Austria was united with Nazi Germany, 
he was forced to resign from office, and there- 
after he was largely retired from public life. 
‘election and government 2:477f 

-German Anschluss of 1938 19:976a 


miko, in the Shinto religion of Japan, a sup- 
plementary shrine priestess. Her duties in- 
clude performing ceremonial dances and as- 
sisting priests at marriages. She is usually a 
young virgin who serves a term of 5 to 10 
years before her marriage. The term also is 
applied to women who serve as mediums and 
in trances convey the words of the gods. 
*ceremonial robes and fans 15:639f 


Mikolajezyk, Stanistaw (b. July 18, 1901, 
Holsterhausen, now in West Germany—d. 
Dec. 13, 1966, Washington, D.C.), Polish 
statesman, who tried to establish a democrat- 
ic, non-Soviet regime in Poland after World 
War II. Co-organizer and leader of the Peas- 
ant Party (1931-39) and a member of the 
Sejm (parliament), Mikotajczyk fled to Lon- 
don after the German invasion of Poland in 
1939, He served as minister of the interior of 
the Polish government in exile and then 
became prime minister (1943-44), 

On June 27, 1945, Mikotajczyk returned to 
Poland and joined the Communist-dominated 
provisional government as second deputy 
premier and minister of agriculture and land 
reform, At the Potsdam Conference, he tried 
to press the interests of a free Poland, a condi- 
tion that was agreed upon but ignored, Miko- 
tajczyk’s Peasant Party members, as the only 
organized non-Communist opposition, suf- 
fered from repeated intimidation and arrests. 
When the manipulated election of 1947 fore- 
shadowed a Stalinist takeover, Mikotajczyk 
fled to England and then to the United States. 
He was the author of The Pattern of Soviet 
Domination (1948), 

‘Polish provisional government 14:653e 


Mikon (Greek painter): see Micon. 


mi-koshi, in the Shinto religion of Japan, a 

palanquin in which the shrine kami eo 
power) is carried in procession during a festi- 
val (see matsuri), The mi-koshi is carried on 
the shoulders of the -worshippers and is ac- 
companied in procession by the priests of the 
shrine, musicians, dancers, and parishioners 
dressed in ancient costumes, which may com- 
memorate some event in the kami’ Ss story. 
‘Shinto festivals and worship 16:674e 


Mikoyan, Anastas Ivanovich (b. Nov. 25 
[Nov. 13, old style], 1895, Sanain, Armenia— 
d. Oct. 21, 1978, Moscow), Old Bolshevik and 
highly influential Soviet statesman who domi- 
nated the supervision of foreign and domestic 
trade during the administrations of Joseph 
Stalin and Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


Mikoyan, 1962 


Keystone 


Mikoyan was educated at an ecclesiastical 
seminary in Tiflis (now Tbilisi), but he aban- 
doned the priesthood and his liberal political 
outlook to join the Bolshevik Party in 1915 
and to become one of the chiefs of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the Caucasus. While 
leading the underground organization in Baku 
in 1918, Mikoyan was arrested by British 
troops that had intervened in the Russian 
Civil War. After his release, he went to Nizh- 
ny Novgorod (now Gorky) to work as a Com- 
munist Party official (1920). In 1922 he was 
transferred to Rostov-na-Donu and served as 
secretary of the North Caucasus party organi- 
zation from 1924 to 1926. 

Mikoyan supported Stalin in the power 
struggle of the early 1920s, from which Stalin 
emerged triumphant. Mikoyan became a 
member of the Central Commnittes of the 
party in 1923. He was appointed people’s 
commissar for external and internal trade in 
1926, and thereafter consistently held posts 
relating to that field. In 1935 he was elected a 
member of the Politburo, becoming its spe- 
cialist on trade matters. 

Appointed to the State Defense Committee 
(February 1942), which ruled the Soviet 
Union during World War II, Mikoyan super- 
vised the procurement and transport of sup- 
plies to the armed forces. In 1946 he became 
deputy premier (i.e., vice chairman of the 
Council of Ministers), with responsibility for 
directing the country’s trade. 

Mikoyan was apparently in danger of losing 
Stalin’s favour, as well as his own power and, 
possibly, his life, but Stalin died (March 1953) 
and Mikoyan was able to become minister of 
trade and deputy premier in the post- -Stalin 
government and to retain his membership in 
the party’s Presidium (formerly the Polit- 
buro). He subsequently supported Khru- 
shchev in his power struggle against Malen- 
kov (1953-55), presented the first speech at 
the 20th party congress denouncing Stalin’s 
“cult of personality” (1956), helped Khru- 
shchev defeat the “‘antiparty group” that at- 
tempted to depose him (1957), and ultimately 
became Khrushchev’s close adviser and.a first 
deputy premier of the Soviet Union. Mikoyan 
also made official state visits to the U.S., 
Mexico, and Japan (1959 and 1961) and at- 
ee the funeral of Pres. John F. Kennedy 

After Khrushchev was removed, Mikoyan 
held the largely ceremonial position of chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
from 1964 to December 1965, Although he 
was excluded from the party’s Presidium in 
April 1966, he remained a member-of the 
Central Committee and continued to be hon- 
oured as a high official at public ceremonies. 
In 1970, in conjunction with the centennial of 
Lenin’s birth, Mikoyan published his memoirs 
in the journal Yunost (‘Youth’), 

-Stalin’s last years 16:82f 


Mikszath, Kalman (b. Jan. 16, 1847, 
Szklabonya, Hung.—d. May 28, 1910, Buda- 
pest), novelist, regarded by contemporaries 
and succeeding generations alike as the out- 
standing Hungarian writer at the turn of the 
century. He studied law but soon took up 
journalism. In 1887, already famous, he was 
elected to the National Assembly. 

Mikszath scored his first success with two 
volumes of short stories entitled A tét atya- 
fiak (1881; “The Slovak Kinsfolk’’), and A j6é 
palocok (1882; “The Good Paldécs”’). In 1894 
he published his first novel, Beszterce ostroma 
(“The Siege of Beszterce’’), the story of an ec- 
centric Hungarian aristocrat. Mikszath’s early 
art is romantic. Toward the end of the century 
he became more realistic as the writer of ev- 
eryday life, which he described with under- 
standing and sympathy, though he did not 
hesitate to pillory the shortcomings of society 
with sharp-witted satire. 

The plots of his short stories and even of 
some of his novels are usually based on anec- 
dotes. Only toward the end of his life did 
Mikszath succeed in creating such full-sized 
novels as his two principal works Kiilénés 
hazassdag (1900; “A Strange Marriage”) and A 
Noszty fiu esete Toth Marival (1908; ‘The 
Noszty Boy and Mary Toth”). The first is set 
in early 19th-century Hungary and deals with 
the fight of two lovers against the oppressive 
forces of society. The second tells the story of 
a frivolous young noble who tries to make a 
fortune by seducing a rich middle-class girl. 
Mikszath’s last work, A fekete vdros (1910; 
Tie Black City’’), is his finest historical nov- 
el. 


Mikulicz-Radecki, Johann von (b. May 
16, 1850, Czernowitz, Romania, now Cher- 
novtsy, Ukrainian S$.S.R.—d. June 4, 1905, 
Breslau, Ger., now Wroclaw, Pol.), Polish 
surgeon whose innovations in operative tech- 
nique for a wide variety of diseases helped de- 
velop modern surgery. At the University of 
Vienna (M.D. 1875) he assisted the German 
founder of abdominal surgery, Theodor Bill- 
roth (1875-82), and did much to popularize 
Joseph Lister’s antiseptic methods. 

Professor of surgery at the Universities of 
Krakow, Pol. (1882-87), K6nigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad, Russian S.F.S.R.; 1887-90), and 
Breslau (1890-1905), Mikulicz contributed 
prodigiously to cancer surgery, especially on 
organs of the digestive system. He was first to 
suture a perforated gastric ulcer (1885), surgi- 
cally restore part of the esophagus (1886), 
remove a malignant portion of the colon 
(1903), and describe what is now known as 
Mikulicz’ disease, a symmetrical swelling of 
the lacrimal (tear) and salivary glands caused 
by an overgrowth of lymph tissue. 

He developed (1881) improved models of the 
esophagoscope and gastroscope, instruments 
introduced into the alimentary canal to visual- 
ize the esophagus and stomach, respectively. 
Mikulicz also introduced to the operating 
room the use of sterilized, knitted cotton 
gloves before the invention of rubber gloves 
by U.S. surgeon William Halsted. 


mil, unit of length equal to 0.001 inch or 
25.4001 microns. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


milad (Islam): see mawlid. 


Milan, Serbian name MILAN OBRENOVIC (b. 
Aug. 22 [Aug. 10, old style], 1854, Marasesti, 
Moldavia, now in Romania—d. Feb. 11 (Jan. 
29, O.S.], 1901, Vienna), ruler of Serbia from 
1868 to 1889, "Succeeding his cousin Prince 
Michael of Serbia on July 2, 1868, Milan was 
dominated for the first years of his reign by a 
regency that adopted a seemingly liberal con- 
stitution in 1869, tried to develop close rela- 
tions with Austria, and made Milan generally 
unpopular, When Milan assumed personal 
control of the government (August 1872), 
however, he further alienated public opinion 
by his frivolous RBRBGANCES by his unfaith- 


fulness to his wife, the Russian-born Natalie 
Petrovna Kreshko, whom he married in 1875; 
and by his refusal to accommodate the pan- 
Slavist sentiments of his subjects and support 
the rebels of Bosnia-Hercegovina, who rose 
against their Ottoman Turkish rulers in 1875. 
Only when threatened with a revolution did 
he abandon his policy of neutrality and de- 
clare war on the Turks (June 30, 1876). Al- 
though the Serbs were quickly defeated, their 
situation was saved by the subsequent Rus- 
sian victory over the Turks (Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78). Ultimately, the Treaty of 
Berlin not only enlarged Serbia’s territory but 
also recognized it as a completely independent 
state (1878). 

In order to acquire such concessions at the 
peace conference, Milan’s representatives had 
been obliged to rely on Austria, which de- 
manded in return that Serbia link its railroads, 
as well as its economy, with Austria’s, Al- 
though many Serb political figures preferred 
to develop close relations with Russia rather 
than with Austria, Milan favoured the pro- 
Austrian policy: he appointed pro-Austrian 
ministers, concluded trade and tariff agree- 
ments that made Serbia’s economy dependent 
on Austria’s, and secretly pledged to conclude 
no treaties with other governments without 
Austria’s approval (1881). 

Subsequently, Austria supported Milan 
when he proclaimed himself king and declared 
the principality of Serbia a kingdom. Further- 
more, after Milan declared war on Bulgaria in 
1885 and suffered another major military de- 
feat, Austria extended diplomatic aid and ar- 
ranged for peace to be concluded on the basis 
of status quo antebellum. Milan’s dependence 
upon Austria aggravated domestic discontent, 
which he tried to assuage by granting a more 
liberal constitution in January 1889. In 
March, however, Milan was compelled to ab- 
dicate in favour of his son Alexander. 

Having divorced Natalie in October 1888, 
Milan renounced his Serb nationality in 1892 
and settled in Paris as the Count of Takovo. 
In 1897 he returned to Serbia to serve as his 
son’s commander in chief. Although he in- 
stituted beneficial reforms in the army, he re- 
mained unpopular; and when Alexander mar- 
ried against the advice of his father and his 
chief ministers, Milan went permanently into 
exile (1900). 

‘Opposition, abdication, and 

restoration 13:1043d 
‘reign and abdication 2:629c 


Milan 12;189, Italian mmLAno, leading finan- 
cial, industrial, and commercial city of Italy 
and capital of the north Italian region of 
Lombardy (Lombardia). It has had a long 
and often turbulent history, and its monu- 
ments and art collections are among the most 
important in Europe. 

The text article covers the character and des- 
tiny of the city, its history, physical appear- 
ance, demography, economic life, political 
and governmental institutions, and cultural 
activity, including monuments. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 1,713,539. 
45°28' N, 9°12’ E 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Ambrosian chant development 12:704h 
-cathedral’s Gothic architectural 

developments 19:375f 
‘diplomacy and wars from 1494 6:1082b 
Francis I’s victory at Marignano 7:684c 
-French war of conquest 9:1148b 
‘Ludovico Sforza’s political career 16:612e 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
-Mazzini independence activity 11:727e 
-medieval and Renaissance politics 9:1136b 
-medieval power and expansion 9:1128b 
-population change from 1870-1925 map 6:237 
-Renaissance history and culture 15:663g 
+ Renaissance visual arts and artists 19:383g 
-Spanish rule and the economy 9:1150d 
-St. Ambrose’s springboard to 

prominence 1:657d 
-Swiss invasion and occupation 17:882b 
-Verdi operas at La Scala 19:82g passim to 84d 
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Milan, Decree of (1807), issued by Napo- 
leon, stated that ships lost their neutrality if 
they obeyed the British Orders in Council. 
‘Orders in Council retaliation 7:727f 


Milan, Edict of, a proclamation that per- 
manently established religious toleration for 
Christianity within the Roman Empire. It was 
the outcome of a political agreement conclud- 
ed in Milan between the Roman emperors 
Constantine I and Licinius in February 313. 
The proclamation, made for the East by 
Licinius in June 313, granted all persons free- 
dom to worship whatever deity they pleased, 
assured Christians of legal rights (including 
the right to organize churches), and directed 
the prompt return to Christians of confiscated 
property. Previous edicts of toleration had 
been as short-lived as the regimes that sanc- 
tioned them, but this time the edict effectively 
established religious toleration. 

‘bishops and Italian cities 9:1124c 

-canon law conciliar beginnings 3:773h 

‘composition and provisions 5:72c 
-Constantine and the Eastern 

Christians 15:1126c 


Milan, Luis (b. c. 1500, Valencia, Spain—d. 
after 1561, Valencia), composer, courtier, and 
player of the vihuela, the Spanish variety of 
the lute. In Valencia he lived at the brilliant 
and cultivated court of the vicereine Ger- 
maine de Foix, which he described in a manu- 
al of courtly behaviour (1561). His most not- 
ed work is El Maestro (““The Teacher’’), a col- 
lection of vihuela pieces and solo songs with 
vihuela accompaniment, This was the first of a 
series of vihuela books that became one of 
Spain’s most distinguished contributions to 
16th-century music. The pieces in Milan’s 
book are arranged in order of difficulty. The 
songs—Spanish and Portuguese villancicos, 
romances, and Italian sonnets—are often of 
great beauty, and the instrumental writing is 
varied and resourceful. 


Milanese lace, lace made at Milan in the 
17th and 18th centuries. It is a bobbin-made 
lace, (see bobbin lace) with a design consisting 
of bold, conventionalized leaf, scroll, and rib- 


Milanese lace from Italy, late 17th century; in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


bon ornament interspersed with arms, human 
and animal figures, and the like. The design i is 
formed of continuous tape or braid, worked 
on a pillow (a padded oval or round board), 
the background (thread bars or net) being 
worked round it afterwards. 


Milan faience, more correctly MAIOLICA, a 
tin-glazed earthenware produced by several 
factories in Milan during the 18th century. 
The earliest known specimens are from the 
factory of Felice Clerici, opened c. 1745. The 
wares were copies of, or ‘inspired by, porcelain 
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Milanion 


Milan faience tureen, c. 1750; in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, 
EB Inc. 


models from China and Japan. The Japanese 
prototype, Imari ware, was characterized by 
profuse decoration and a non-naturalistic use 
of colours. In 1759 the factory of Pasquale 
Rubati began to produce maiolica the decor 
of which attempted to imitate porcelain. 


Milanion (Greek mythology): see Atalanta. 


Milano, Universita degli Studi di, English 
UNIVERSITY OF MILAN, coeducational state in- 
stitution of higher learning in Milan, founded 
in 1924, There are faculties of law, humanities 
and philosophy, medicine, science, and 
agriculture. In the early 1970s enrollment was 
around 28,000. 


Mi-la ras-pa (1040-1123), Tibetan Buddhist 
mystic, disciple of Mar-pa. 

‘Bka’-brgyud-pa sect doctrine 3:388g 

-Tibetan mysticism development 3:416d 


Milazzian Stage, major division of Pleisto- 
cene marine deposits in Mediterranean 
Europe (the Pleistocene Epoch began about 
2,500,000 years ago and ended about 10,000 
years ago). The Milazzian is sometimes 
known as the Paleotyrrhenian Stage. The 
Milazzian Stage precedes the Tyrrhenian 
Stage and follows the Sicilian Stage. The in- 
vertebrate fauna of the Milazzian is one that is 
dominated by warm-water animal types. 


Milazzo, town, Messina province, northern 
Sicily, Italy, on the low isthmus of a peninsula 
3 mi (5 km) long, on the west side of the Golfo 
(gulf) di Milazzo, west of Messina. The an- 
cient Mylae, it was founded in 716 Bc by colo- 
nists from Zancle (Messina). It was taken by 
the Athenians in 426 Bc and by the Syracusan 
tyrant Agathocles in 315 Bc. The consul Gaius 
Duilius won the first Roman naval victory 
over the Carthaginians in the bay in 260 sc; 
and on July 20, 1860, the Italian nationalist 
leader Giuseppe Garibaldi defeated the Bour- 
bon forces of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
outside Milazzo. The town suffered from Al- 
lied bombing in World War II. The old town 
on a hill above is partly surrounded by Span- 
ish walls from the 16th century and contains a 
13th-century Norman castle. 

The transit port for the Isole (islands) Eolie, 
Milazzo is a tourist centre and exports early 
fruit, wine, and olive oil. It has a growing 
chemical industry and an oil refinery, and tun- 
ny fishing is carried on. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
mun., 26,855, 
38°14’ N, 15°15’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Milbank, city, seat of Grant County, 
northeastern South Dakota, U.S., in the 
Whetstone Valley. Settlers arrived after 1880 
when it was made a railroad division point. It 
was named for Jeremiah Milbank, director of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road. The city is the birthplace of American 
Legion Junior League Baseball (1925), Mil- 
bank’s economy depends on agriculture, gran- 
ite quarrying, and food processing. Inc. town, 
1881; city, aut Pop. (1980) 4,120. 
45°13’ N, 96°38’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 


milch glass: see milk glass. 


Milde, Ary de, 17th-century Dutch cera- 
mist. 
-red stoneware work 14:9lla 


Mildenhall, market town, county of Suffolk, 
England, on ‘the River Lark, in a farming area 
for which it acts as a service centre. The town 
retains its medieval market cross, and its St. 
Mary’s Church is distinguished by the ham- 
mer-beam roof of the nave. On a farm, West 
Row (3 mi [5 km] northwest), plowing 
unearthed, in 1942, a remarkable hoard of 
Roman silver tableware, which is preserved in 
the British Museum. Most of the 34 pieces 
seem to be of 4th-century-ap workmanship, 
and some are products of Mediterranean fac- 
tories. Besides a great dish (24 in. in diameter), 
there are platters, bowls, and smaller pieces 
including spoons, some of which have Chris- 
tian inscriptions. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 26,613. 
52°21’ N, 0°30’ E 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 


mildew, name for a conspicuous mass of 
mycelium (masses of vegetative filaments, or 
hyphae) and fruiting structures produced by 
various fungi (division Mycota). It is associat- 
ed with cloth, fibres, leather goods, and plant 
diseases (downy and powdery mildews). The 
fungi use these substances as sources of food 
for growth and reproduction. 
-fungal features and classification 12:756e 
-textile industry germicide 

use 18:186c 


Mildner glass, late 18th-century glassware 
decorated by Johann Josef Mildner (1763- 
1808) in the Zwischengoldgliser (q.v.) tech- 
nique of bonding gold leaf engravings or etch- 
ings between two layers of glass, one of which 
fits precisely into the other. Mildner, who 
worked at the Gutenbrunn glasshouse in 
Austria, is best known for his gift tumblers 
featuring a medallion etched in gold or silver 
leaf, usually against a red ground. His motifs 
consisted of portraits, monograms, or coats of 
arms and, less often, of allegories or represen- 
tations of saints. Occasionally he scratched a 
poem onto the back of the medallion. Signed 
works exist from 1787 to 1808. 

-decorative techniques 8:187h 


mild steel, a steel intermediate in carbon con- 
tent, strength, and ductility between wrought 
iron and high-carbon crucible steel. 
-Bessemer’s production processes and 

uses 2:870h 
-properties and uses 17:657a 


Mildura, city, Victoria, Australia, on the 
Murray River near its junction with the Dar- 
ling. In the 1840s sheep runs were established 
in the district, which became known as Mil- 
dura, a name derived from an Aboriginal term 


Irrigated fields around Mildura, Victoria 
John R. Brownlie—Photo Researchers 


for “‘red earth.” Settlement began with irrigat- 


ed agriculture, introduced there in 1886 by 


George and William Chaffey, Canadians 
from California who received a 250,000-ac 
(101,170-ha) grant from the colonial govern- 
ment to develop the semi-arid countryside, 
called the Mallee (g.v.), After initial setbacks 
in the 1890s, irrigation succeeded and the set- 
tlement grew. Proclaimed a borough (1920) 


and a town (1922), Mildura became a city in 
1934, The area, also known as Sunraysia, pro- 
duces most of the state’s dried fruits and sup- 
plies fresh fruits and vegetables to Melbourne, 
290 mi (467 km) to the southeast by rail and 
highway. Industries include fruit processing 
and packing, flour milling, wine making, and 
brick, plaster, and pipe works. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 13, 190. 

34°12’ Si 142°09’ E 

-map, Australia 2:400 

mile, also called MILLE passus, Roman unit of 
measure equaling 1,620 English yards or 1,482 
metres. 

-Roman linear measurement system 19:728h 


mile, Austrian measurement of postal dis- 
tance equaling 4.714 U.S. miles. 
‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


mile, measure of distance in U.S., United 
Kingdom and its possessions; 5, 280 feet or 
1,609.35 metres. 

melons and measures, tables 3 and 4 19:731c 


mile, nautical, 6,080 feet in the British admi- 
ralty mile; 1,852 metres internationally; for- 
mer U.S. 6,080.2 feet replaced by the interna- 
tional since 1959, 

‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


miles (Latin: “soldier”), one of the initiatory 
grades in Mithraism. 

-Mithraic initiation grades 12:290c 

‘mystery cult initiatory structure 12:782a 


Miles (Greece): see Melos. 


Miles, William Ernest (1869-1945), British 
surgeon. 
-cancer-surgery innovation 11:837h 


Miles Canyon, stretch of the Yukon River 
in Canada south of the city of Whitehorse and 
ending in the Whitehorse rapids. 

-Yukon damming 19:1107g 


Miles City, seat of Custer County, eastern 
Montana, U.S., at the junction of the Yellow- 
stone and Tongue rivers. Founded in 1877 as 
a service agency for Ft. Keogh (now site of a 
U.S. livestock experiment station), it was 
named for the fort commander, Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles. After the arrival of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway (1881), it became a market for 
cattle, sheep, wool, and farm crops. Saddles 
are made and roundups and rodeos are annu- 
al events. The city is the seat of Miles Com- 
munity College (formerly Custer County Ju- 
nior College; 1939) and of the State Industrial 
School for Boys. A bird refuge and fish hatch- 
ery are nearby. Inc. 1887. Pop. (1980) 9,602. 
46°25’ N, 105°51' W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Milescu, Nicolae (b. 1626, Vaslui, Romania 
—d. 1708, Moscow), writer, scholar, and 
traveller. After studies at the Greek patri- 
archate college in Constantinople, he returned 
in 1653 to Iasi (Jassy), Moldavia, and was ap- 
pointed secretary to Prince Gheorghe Stefan. 
Hoping to be appointed prince of Moldavia, 
he intrigued against Prince Ilias Alexandru, 
who in 1668 punished him by cutting his nose. 
So disgraced, Milescu left his native country, 
never to return. He revisited Constantinople, 
where his friend Dositheos, patriarch. of 
Jerusalem, gave him a letter to Tsar Alexis 
(Aleksey Mikhaylovich). He travelled to Mos- 
cow, where he arrived in 1671 and was ap- 
pointed translator to the posolski prikaz (for- 
eign office) as Nikolay Gavrilovich Spafari. 
He gained the confidence of two boyars who 
had great influence with the Tsar and in 1675 
was sent as ambassador to Peking, returning 
in January 1678. In the meantime, Alexis had 
been succeeded by his son Fedor Ill, and 
Spafari-Milescu lost his official position. He 
was compensated for his mission to China 
only in 1693, under Peter I. 

A highly educated man, who could write in 
Greek, Latin, Romanian and Russian, Miles- 
cu left many manuscripts. He translated the 
Bible from Greek into Romanian; and the Bi- 


ble printed in 1688 by the Walachian prince, 
Serban Cantacuzino, was based on his trans- 
lation, The most valuable of his writings is the 
Puteshestviye cherez Sibir...do  Kitaya 
(“Journey Across Siberia...to China’’). It 
was printed in 1882 (Eng. trans. in J. Badde- 
ley’s Russia, Mongolia, China, vol, 2, 1919). 
‘Romanian historiography 10:1163f 


Miles Gloriosus, also called BRAGGART 
warrior, stock figure in theatrical comedies 
from Roman times to the present whose name 
derives from a comedy written c. 205 Bc by 
the Roman playwright Plautus. Plautus’ play, 
based on one or more Greek plays of un- 
known authorship, is a complicated farce in 
which a vain, lustful, and stupid soldier, Pyr- 
gopolynices, is duped by his clever slave and a 
courtesan. The work was highly popular, and 
Pyrgopolynices became the prototype for 
many swaggering cowards of later comedy. 
One of the most popular stock figures of the 
commedia dell’arte of mid-16th century Italy 
was the strutting Capitano (qg.v.). Created 
from the same pattern are Shakespeare’s Fal- 
staff and Pistol and the characters of many 
other Elizabethan playwrights. The influence 
of Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus can be seen in the 
works of many other dramatists, from Cor- 
neille to George Bernard Shaw and Bertolt 
Brecht. 

‘dramatic tradition of braggart soldier 14:552e 


Milesian tale, brief erotic or picaresque tale 
of romantic adventure, first written or collect- 
ed by Aristides of Miletus (c. 2nd century Bc). 
In the Ist century Bc, Aristides’ collection was 
translated into Latin by Lucius. Cornelius 
Sisenna as Méilesiae fabulae; this volume 
served as a model for episodes in Petronius’ 
Satyricon (1st century AD), a narrative dealing 
with the escapades of a trio of disreputable 
heroes, and for The Golden Ass (2nd century 
AD) by Lucius Apuleius, an account of the rib- 
ald adventures of a hero who is changed into 
an ass. The last named work contains. the 
original story of Cupid and Psyche. The 
Greek and. Latin Milesian tales . provided 
prototypes for many tales included in Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron (1348-53) and the Hep- 


taméron (1558-59) of Margaret of An- 
gouléme. 

‘romantic literature 16:712h 

Miletus, Byzantine PALATION, Turkish 


BALAT, ancient Greek city of western Ana- 
tolia, south of the present city of Soke, Tur. 
Before the Ionian Greek migration it was in- 
habited by Carians. The Greek city traced its 
foundation to Neleus and his followers from 
Pylos. In ancient times it was on the Aegean 
coast, at the mouth of the rich valley of the 
Maeander (Biiyiikmenderes) River. The natu- 
ral outlet for products from the interior of 
Anatolia, it had a considerable wool trade 
with Sybaris, in southern Italy. Miletus played 
an important role in the founding of the 
Greek colony of Naukratis in Egypt and 
founded (dates unknown) more than 60 colo- 
nies on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Before 500 Bc Miletus was the greatest 
Greek city in the east. In addition to its com- 
merce and colonization, the city was distin- 
guished for its literary and scientific—philo- 
sophical figures, among them Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, and  Hecataeus. 
Together with the people of Myus and Priene, 
the other two Ionian cities of Caria, the Mile- 
sians spoke a peculiar Ionian dialect. Little is 
known about Milesian government before 500 
Bc. At the beginning and end of the 6th cen- 
tury BC, however, the city was ruled by the ty- 
rants Thrasybulus and Histiaeus. 

During the 7th century Miletus came into 
conflict with the neighbouring state of Lydia 
and probably acknowledged Lydian overlord- 
ship in the mid-6th century. In the later part 
of the 6th century, it came under Persian rule, 
along with the other Greek cities of Anatolia. 
About 499 sc the Milesians led the “Ionian 
Revolt” that marked the beginning of the 
Greco-Persian Wars (g.v.). The city was 


stormed and sacked by the Persians in 494, 
After the Persian defeat by the Greeks (479), 
Miletus joined the Athenian-dominated Deli- 
an League; but by the mid-5th century it was 
weakened by internal divisions and in 442 was 
defeated by neighbouring Samos. 

Its fortunes soon revived, however, and the 
Milesians set about rebuilding their city on a 
new grid plan of the type invented in this peri- 
od by Hippodamus of Miletus. In 412 the city 
sided with Sparta against Athens. It fell to 
Alexander in 334 after a siege. Hellenistic rul- 
ers who competed for influence at Miletus in- 
cluded the Seleucid Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
and Eumenes II of Pergamum, both about 
170 Bc. It retained its commercial importance 
and received special attention from the Ro- 
man emperors Augustus and Trajan. But its 
harbours had slowly silted, and by the 6th 
century AD it had become insignificant and 
was finally abandoned. 

The ruins occupy the former peninsula ex- 
tending northward from the hill of Kalabak 
Tepe. It had two good harbours; the Lion 
Harbour, the more easterly of the two, was 
the more important and was guarded by stone 
lions. The area covered by the archaic city is 
unknown. Only one temple, from the 6th cen- 
tury BC, survives in part on Kalabak Tepe. To 
the south there are extensive remains of the 
classical city from the 5th century Bc to Ro- 
man imperial times. 

- Assyrian empire map 11:985 
-Bronze Age colonization 1:115f; map 112 
-colonizing expeditions 8:332c; map 326 
-development and design 18:1067b 
‘Greek colonial tradition 1:823e; 
maps 816, 820 
-growth and importance in Archaic 
Period 8:346a 
-map, Turkey 18:784 
‘maps and geographical knowledge 11:47la 


milfoil (plant): see yarrow, 


Milford, city, coextensive with Milford 
Town, New Haven County, southwestern 
Connecticut, U.S., on Long Island Sound, 
near the mouth of the Housatonic River. Set- 
tled in 1639 on land bought from the Paugus- 
set Indians, it was named (1640) for Milford, 
Eng., or for Milford Haven, Wales. In 1643 it 
became a unit of New Haven Colony, which, 
in turn, united with Connecticut Colony in 
1664. During the Revolution, Milford men 
drove off a small British landing force. Oys- 
ters and clams, important since the early days, 
are gathered commercially and—with agricul- 
ture, some light industry, and summer tour- 
ism—provide the basis of the economy. Si- 
mon Lake invented his even-keel submarine 
torpedo boat there in 1894. Inc. town, 1639; 
city, 1959, the year of town-city consolida- 
tion. Pop. (1980) 50,898. 

41°13’ N, 73°04’ W 

‘map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Milford, city, Kent and Sussex counties, 
eastern Delaware, on the Mispillon River. 
The river divides the city into north Milford 
and south Milford. North Milford, estab- 
lished in 1787, on the site of plantations set- 
tled c. 1680, was named for a gristmill and 
sawmill built on the river; south Milford was 
laid out in 1819, Shipping and shipbuilding 
were important factors in the city’s early 
growth. Milford is now a processing and ship- 
ping point for nearby farm produce. Manufac- 
tures include dental supplies and wood prod- 
ucts. A number of historic buildings have 
been preserved, including the Parson Thorne 
Mansion (c. 1785). Inc. 1867. Pop. (1980) 


5,356. 

38°55’ N, 75°25’ W 

‘map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Milford, town (township), Worcester Coun- 
ty, southern Massachusetts, U.S., just south- 
east of Worcester city. Settled in 1662, it was 
incorporated in 1780 when it was separated 
from Mendon. Milford Village is included in 
the town. Industrial growth was stimulated by 
the construction (1845) of the Milford branch 


887 Milford Sound 


of the Boston and Albany Railroad, and by 
1870 boot making (begun in Milford c. 1819) 
was a flourishing industry. Pink granite, dis- 
covered in the mid-19th century, is quarried 
locally. The town’s chief manufactures are 
now looms, furniture, wearing apparel, and 
tile. Pop. (1980) 23,390. 
42°08’ N, 71°32’ W 
‘map 18:United States of America, Plate 15 
Milford Haven, port, county of Dyfed (until 
1974 it was in the former Pembrokeshire), 
Wales, on the north shore of the deep natural 
harbour from which it takes its name. The in- 
let for many centuries was used on the route 
from southwestern Wales to Ireland, but the 
town was founded only in 1793. It has had a 
checkered maritime history, suffering rapid 
decline in its whaling industry and losing to 
other ports on the Haven its naval dockyard 
and Irish packet service, all before 1860; but 
it gained importance as a fishing port by 1900. 
Since 1960 the Haven has become one of 
Europe’s leading petroleum ports, being one 
of the few places in western Europe able to 
accommodate ships up to 300,000 tons. Three 
refineries have been built, and a fourth was 
under construction in the early 1970s; another 
company has a terminal serving its refinery at 
Llandarcy (Swansea). An oil-fired 2,000-Mw 
power station has been built nearby. Pop. 
(1973 est.) 13,960. 
51°42’ N, 5°03’ W 
‘harbours and bulk oil terminals 8:638g 
-map, United Kingdom 18:867 
-Milford Haven bridge failure and 

causes 3:190g 


Milford Haven, Louis Alexander 
Mountbatten, Ist marquess of, earlier 
called PRINCE LOUIS ALEXANDER OF BATTEN- 
BERG (b. May 24, 1854, Graz, Austria—d. 
Sept. 11, 1921, London), British admiral of 
the fleet and first sea lord who was responsi- 
ble, with Winston Churchill, for the total 
mobilization of the fleet prior to World War I. 

The eldest son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
he was naturalized as a British subject in 1868, 
when he entered the Royal Navy. He took 
part in the British invasion of Egypt in 1882. 
After serving as director of naval intelligence, 
he was promoted to the rank of rear admiral 
in 1904 and vice admiral in 1908. He com- 
manded the Atlantic Fleet from 1908 to 1910 
and became first sea lord in 1912, As such he 
was charged with readying the fleet for war. 
After a test mobilization in July 1914, he or- 
dered (with instructions from Churchill, first 
lord of the admiralty) the reserve ships to re- 
main in full commission; thus, the fleet was 
wholly. mobilized on Aug. 3, 1914, the day 
before Great Britain entered World War I. 

Despite this and other services, he was 
forced to resign as first sea lord (Oct. 29, 
1914) because of his German birth. In 1917, at 
the request of King George V, he relinquished 
his German titles, assumed the surname of 
Mountbatten, and on July 17 of that year was 
created marquess of Milford Haven, 

In 1884 he had married Princess Victoria of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. They had two daughters and two 
sons, George (1892-1938), 2nd marquess, and 
Louis, afterward Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


Milford Sound, inlet of the Tasman Sea, 
southwestern South Island, New Zealand. 
The sound, a fjord, was created when the sea 
flooded a valley that had been overdeepened 
by glacial action. About 2 mi (3 km) wide, it 
extends inland for 12 mi. From the heights of 
Mitre Peak (5,560 ft [1,695 m]) and Pembroke 
Peak (6,710 ft [2,045 mJ), the valley walls 
plunge steeply beneath the water, reaching a 
depth of 180 ft at the fjord’s entrance and 
1,680 ft near its head. The sound, situated in 
an area receiving an average annual rainfall of 
253 in (6,426 mm), is entered by the Arthur 
and Cleddau rivers from the main valley and 
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by the Bowen, Sinbad, Harrison, and Stirling 
rivers from side valleys. 

Milford Sound was visited by Maoris coming 
to extract greenstone long before the first 
European sailors arrived in 1792, Named by a 
whaler in the 1820s because of its resemblance 
to Milford Haven in Wales, it was surveyed 
by Capt. John Lort Stokes of the Royal Navy 
in 1851, Northernmost fjord in Fiordland Na- 
tional Park, the sound is the terminus of the 
Milford walking track. It is also the site of a 
town, Milford Sound, one of the region’s few 
permanently inhabited places and a resort of 
Lake County. The town was pioneered in 
1878 by one Donald Sutherland, after whom 
the 1,904-ft Sutherland Falls is named. 
Crayfish are caught in the sound. 
44°34’ S, 167°48' E 
‘map, New Zealand 13:45 
milha, Portuguese unit of measure equal to 
1.297 miles, or 2.087 kilometres. 

-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Milhaud, Darius (b. Sept. 4, 1892, Aix-en- 
Provence, Fr.—d. June 22, 1974, Geneva), a 
principal French composer of the 20th cen- 
tury known especially for his development of 
polytonality (simultaneous use of different 
keys). Born of a Provencal Jewish family, he 
studied under Paul Dukas and Vincent d’Indy 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He was grouped 
by the critic Henri Collet with the young com- 
posers whom Collet called “Les Six” (see Six, 
Les). In 1940 he became professor at Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. After 1947 he taught 
at the Paris Conservatoire. In his later years 
he suffered from crippling arthritis, but he 
continued to compose and conduct. 

Milhaud’s bold, individual, dissonant style is 
especially exemplified in the ballets L’ Homme 
et son désir (1918; Man and His Desire; sce- 
nario, Paul Claudel), Le Boeuf sur le toit 
(1919; The Nothing- Doing Bar; scenario, Jean 
Cocteau), and La Création du monde (1923; 
The Creation of the World; scenario, Blaise 
Cendrars). He composed the incidental music 
for Claudel’s Protée (1920) and for Claudel’s 
translations of the Aeschylean tragedies Aga- 
memnon (1913), Choéphores (1915), and Les 
Euménides (1917-22). Whips and hammers 
are introduced into the orchestration of this 
trilogy, a work of great dramatic force, in 
which the chorus is required to groan, whistle, 
and shriek. His other operas include Chris- 
tophe Colomb (1930; text by Claudel); Le 
Pauvre:Matelot (1926; The Poor Sailor; text 
by Cocteau), David (1954), and Médée (1939). 

The style of his music was largely inspired by 
his admiration for Berlioz, Bizet, and Emman- 
uel Chabrier. He was the first to analyze 
(though not the first to use) polytonality and 
consistently to develop that technique. An ex- 
ample of his use of polytonality is the “Sau- 
dades do Brasil” (1921). Although his style 
became simplified in later years, its harmonic 
basis remained predominantly polytonal. The 
effect of his polytonality is that of simulta- 
neous movement of different planes of sound. 
Although dissonant, his music retains a lyrical 
quality. 

A prolific composer, Milhaud wrote more 
than 400 works, including radio and motion- 
picture scores, a setting of the Jewish Sabbath 
Morning Service, symphonies (eight for large 
orchestra, five for small orchestra), choral 
works, and the two-piano suite ‘“Scara- 
mouche” (1936; later arranged for saxophone 
or clarinet and orchestra). His chamber music 
includes the suite for violin, clarinet, and 
piano, and 18 string quartets. Among his 
songs are settings of poems by Claudel, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, and Mallarmé. 

‘harmonic language of chamber works 4:28c 
-opéras-minutes and grand operas 13:589e 


milia (singular milium), in pathology of the 


skin, small, noninflammatory cysts caused by 
retention of the secretions of sebaceous 


glands or hair follicles because of blockage of 
the ducts by a thin layer of epithelium. 
‘biomedical models, table 1 5:866 


Miliana, town, el-Asnam wildyah (province), 
Algeria, on the wooded southern flank of Dje- 
bel Zaccar Gharbi (5,180 ft [1,579 m]). It 
overlooks the Oued Chelif Valley (east and 
south) and the Zaccar Plateau (west). Miliana 
was founded in the 10th century by Yusuf 
Buluggin I ibn Ziri, of the Zirid dynasty, on 
the site of the Roman town of Zucchabar. 
Under the control of Abdelkader, the Alge- 
rian national leader, in 1834, it was burned 
(1840) in the face of the French forces, which 
gained control in 1842. 

Miliana is enclosed by walls built on Berber 
and Turkish foundations. The centre of the 
tree-shaded modern sector is at the Place Cor- 
not (or Place de l’Horloge) with its clock tow- 
er, formerly a minaret. The older Arab quar- 
ter (northwest) contains a covered market- 
place and the Moorish-style mosque of Sidi 
Ahmed ben Yousef, object of a biannual pil- 
grimage. Below the town are orchards, vine- 
yards, and gardens. The ample water supply 
from the neighbouring, often snow-capped 
mountains furnishes electric power for flour 
mills, tile factories, and other light industries. 
Pop. (latest census) 16,735. 
36°17’ N, 2°14’ E 
-map, Algeria 1:564 
miliaria, multiple small lesions located in the 
skin at the site of sweat pores, brought about 
by the blockage of sweat ducts and the result- 
ing escape of sweat into various levels of the 
skin, Most cases of miliaria occur in extremely 
hot weather; the lesions tend to disappear 
with cooler weather and the resultant de- 
crease in sweating. There are four varieties of 
miliaria. 

In miliaria crystallina, the sweat escapes into 
the superficial region of the epidermis, the 
outermost horny layer of the skin, where it 
collects in tiny, cleat, noninflammatory, dew- 
drop vesicles (blisters); these are most com- 
monly seen in patients with fever or after a 
sunburn. 

Miliaria rubra, or prickly heat, the common- 
est form of sweat retention, results from the 
escape of sweat into the epidermis, where it 
produces discrete, densely packed, pinhead 
vesicles or red papules (solid, usually conical 
elevations); these lesions occur chiefly on the 
trunk and extremities, where they cause itch- 
ing and burning. The incidence of prickly heat 
is highest in tropical climates, where it most 
commonly affects infants. 

In miliaria pustulosa, there are pustules, or 
small elevations of the skin filled with pus, at 
the site of sweat retention. 

Miliaria profunda is a deep type of sweat re- 
tention, the sweat escaping into the dermis, 
the vascular layer of the skin located below 
the epidermis. The lesions, in this form of mil- 
iaria, are firm papules. 

‘sweat gland occlusion 16:849g 


miliary tuberculosis, tuberculosis in which 
the diseased areas are small and numerous 
(the term miliary means “like grains of mil- 
let”). See also tuberculosis. 
‘cause and complications 5:858a 
disease spread and body sites 9:551b 
‘respiratory system diseases and 

sequelae 15:771f 


Milichiidae, family of flies of the order Dip- 
tera. 
‘classification and features 5:824f 


Mili¢ of Kromériz, Jan, also called JouN 
MILIC (b. c. 1305, Kromériz, Czech.—d. June 
29, 1374, Avignon, Fr.), theologian, orator, 
and ascetic, founder of the national Bohemian 
religious reform movement and exponent of a 
new form of devotional worship to arrest the 
decline of the medieval liturgy. 

Educated in Prague, Mili¢ was ordained 
priest c. 1350 and in 1358 entered the service 
of the emperor Charles IV as court archivist. 
Later promoted to the Emperor’s chancery, 


he was provided with a clerical benefice by 
Pope Innocent VI and made a minor prelate 
and treasurer of St. Vitus’ Cathedral in 
Prague. 

Inspired by the reform spirit on the one hand 
and repelled by the corruption of the clergy 
on the other, Mili¢ renounced his property 
and ecclesiastical office in 1363 and went into 
seclusion for a time. Returning to Prague, he 
devoted himself exclusively to preaching 
church reform, asceticism, and the need for 
ecclesiastical and secular poverty. Though he 
was at first derided by the clergy for preaching 
in Czech and German rather than Latin, he 
soon gained wide popularity. Calling for a 
translation of the Latin Bible into the lan- 
guage of the people, he proposed a reform of 
worship along simple, evangelical lines, more 
frequent use of the communion service, and a 
return by monks and clergy to their original 
ideals, 

Convinced that the degenerate state of the 
church and society portended an imminent 
end of the world and the coming of the An- 
tichrist, Mili¢ travelled to Rome in the spring 
of 1367 and preached penance and moral con- 
version before the papal court. Suspected of 
heresy, he was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
but found favour with Urban V after the 
Pope’s return from Avignon in October 1367. 
Late in 1367 he presented to the Pope his 
Libellus de Antichristo (“Booklet on Anti- 
christ”), a pamphlet urging the convocation of 
a general council to reform the church and 
stressing the need for good preachers to in- 
struct the faithful. 

From early 1368 Milic’s daily conferences 
and sermons in Prague cathedral, in Latin to 
the clergy and in Czech to the people, were 
copied and distributed throughout central 
Europe, arousing greater demands for Chris- 
tian reform. He also founded several centres 
in Prague for liturgical and moral renewal. At 
these houses, which he called Jerusalem, he 
introduced, together with the Czech reformer 
Vojtéch Rankuy, the devotio moderna, a re- 
form of prayer originating in Holland that ad- 
vocated a Christocentric method of devotion 
intended to involve the emotions, as opposed 
to the academic and abstract forms produced 
by medieval Scholastic theology. 

After sections of the clergy drew up new 
charges of heresy against him, including an al- 
legation that he opposed the study of the lib- 
eral arts, Mili¢, with the support of the Em- 
peror and of Archbishop John of Jenstein, 
submitted his case to Pope Gregory XI at 
Avignon in 1373. Absolved of heterodoxy, he 
was invited by the Pope to preach to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. He became ill and died 
before he could return to Prague. 

Although he remained in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the Bohemian Hussite church con- 
siders Mili¢ the forerunner of the Reformation 
because of his innovative activities and his 
doctrinal influence on the reformer-martyr 
Jan Hus. The source for the life of Mili¢ is the 
series Fontes rerum Bohemicarum (“Origins of 
Matters Bohemian”), vol. 1 (1873). A collec- 
tion of his conferences was translated into 
German and edited by F, Palacky (1869). His 
Latin work Gratiae Dei (“The Graces of 
God’’) remains unpublished. : 
‘church reform movement 8:83b 


Milid, modern arsLaNntepe, English LION 
MOUND, ancient city near the upper Euphrates 
River in Malatya il (province), Turkey, four 
miles north of the town of Malatya. The site 
was first inhabited in the 4th millennium Bc 
and later became an important city of the Hit- 
tites until the dissolution of their empire early 
in the 12th century sc, It survived as an inde- 
pendent city-state, sometimes linked with the 
“neo-Hittite” federation (a postimperial Syri- 
an-Hittite culture) and sometimes subject to 
Assyria. Removed to a new site in Roman 
times, it became the capital of Lesser Ar- 
menia. Later, it was successively occupied by 
Sasanid Persians and Arabs and _ finally 
became an important centre of the Christian 


Lion from Milid, Neo-Hittite period (10th or 
8th century BC); in the Archaeological 
Museum, Ankara 


By courtesy of the Archaeological Museum, Ankara 


Jacobite sect. In the 12th century ap it fell to 
the Seljuq Sultanate of Rim. 

Milid was excavated from 1932 onward by 
French archaeologists, and the bas-reliefs 
found there are among the best surviving ex- 
amples of Hittite art. (Lion Mound), 

- Anatolian cultural synthesis 1:820h; map 824 


milieu (literary criticism); see race, milieu, 
and moment. 


milieu intérieur, a French term used to de- 
scribe the constancy of the internal environ- 
ment of an organism. It was coined by Claude 
Bernard, a 19th century French physiologist, 
to express the idea that organisms maintain a 
steady-state in the face of forces of change. 
This idea foreshadowed the concept of ho- 
meostasis (g.v.) in biology and medicine. 


Milinda (Indo-Greek king): see Menander. 


Milinda-panha (Pali: “Questions of Milin- 
da’’), a lively dialogue on Buddhist doctrine 
with questions and dilemmas posed by King 
Milinda—i.e., Menander, Greek ruler of a 
large Indo-Greek empire in the late 2nd cen- 
tury Bc—and answered by Nagasena, a senior 
monk, Composed in North India in perhaps 
the Ist or 2nd century ap (and perhaps origi- 
nally in Sanskrit) by an unknown author, the 
Milinda-pafha is the one noncanonical work 
the authority of which was accepted implicitly 
by such commentators as Buddhaghosa, who 
quoted it frequently. It is also one of the few 
postcanonical works of the Theravada (Way 
of the Elders) school not to have been pro- 
duced in Ceylon—where its authority, never- 
theless, remains unquestioned. 

The problems discussed are common themes 
in the Pali canon, beginning with the nonexis- 
tence of a soul, and the doctrine is orthodox 
Theravada. Out of the seven books into which 
the work is divided, the second and third and 
some of the first are masterpieces of ancient 
Indian prose. They deal with basic questions 
of interest to laymen and make excellent use 
of parables. The remainder is a later addition 
of a more scholastic nature. 

-literary form and style 17:135e 
-Menander in historical records 9:353d 
-style, contents, and influence 3:435c 


Miliolina, suborder of Mesozoic foraminif- 
era. 


-fossil shells and eras of appearance 7:558a; 
illus. 557 


Militarism and Anti-militarism, transla- 
tion of MILITARISMUS UND ANTIMILITARISMUS 
(1907), work by Karl Liebknecht. 

-jail sentence and growing stature 10:890f 


military, naval, and air academies, 
schools for the education and training of offi- 
cers for the armed forces. Their origins date 
from the late 17th century, when European 
countries began developing permanent nation- 
al armies and navies and needed trained offi- 
cers for them—though the founding of acade- 
mies themselves did not begin until the mid- 
18th century and later, Until th the 20th century, 
training was basically in the handling of weap- 
ons, the drilling and management of men, tac- 
tics and strategy, and ceremonial; for naval 
cadets, navigation was included. In the 20th 


century, separate air force academies were 
founded in some countries. With the increas- 
ing part played by science, technology, and 
organization in modern warfare, the content 
of the instruction has broadened to include 
more science and general subjects. At the 
same time, cadets began to be drawn from 
much wider social strata than hitherto. 

Perhaps the first country to develop a com- 
prehensive and modernly efficient scheme of 
military education was Prussia, later the Ger- 
man Empire, which had such early brilliant 
reformers as Gerhard von Scharnhorst, Au- 
gust von Gneisenau, and Carl von Clausewitz 
and whose complex of military institutions in 
the 19th century would elicit the respect (and 
often the imitation) of other military powers. 
At the base of the officer-training system were 
eventually 8 cadet schools, more or less for 
the upper class or elite, and 10 war schools for 
the less select—both training men for com- 
missions. At the apex of the system was the 
venerable War Academy, or Kriegs Akade- 
mie, at Berlin, founded in 1810 and offering 
the highest advanced education for commis- 
sioned officers. A great complex of technical 
and auxiliary schools, such as for cavalry and 
engineering, filled in the system. After World 
War I the entire complex was disrupted, 
though the military tradition persisted. Under 
the Federal Republic of Germany since 1952, 
the schooling has become more democratized. 
Moreover, new technological warfare has 
made the traditional military education less 
important. 

Among the countries most closely imitating 
the Prussian system were Austria-Hungary, 
tsarist Russia, and Japan. Austria became a 
much-reduced power after 1918, however. 
Immediately after the October Revolution, a 
new centralized Soviet military academy was 
founded in Moscow, followed by the founding 
of naval, air, engineering, and military politi- 
cal academies. Japan’s military complex was 
dismantled after World War II. 

In France the system developed in somewhat 
simpler form, with two traditional channels 
for men seeking commissions. The majority of 
them trained at the Ecole Polytechnique 
(q.v.), a technical university offering a degree 
required for anyone seeking admission to 
many departments of the civil as well as mili- 
tary and naval services. Other military officers 
trained at the Ecole Spéciale Militaire, found- 
ed by Napoleon in 1802 and formerly at Saint- 
Cyr near Versailles but since 1947 located at 
Coétquidan in Brittany. Advanced training for 
selected colonels is offered at the Ecole Su- 
périeure de Guerre. The Ecole Navale at Brest 
trains officers for the navy, and the Ecole de 
VAir at Salon-de-Provence is the air force 
academy, 

Until 1939, potential officers for the British 
army were trained at either the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich (founded 1741), offer- 
ing training in artillery, engineering, and com- 
munication, or the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst (founded 1802), offering cavalry 
and infantry training. From 1940 the functions 
of these schools were combined at Sandhurst, 
which in 1947 was officially designated the 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. British 
naval cadets are enrolled at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth; and air force cadets 
train at the Royal Air Force College, Cran- 
well (founded 1920). Advanced training for all 
services is given at special service colleges or 
at the universities, especially Cambridge. For 
educating selected commissioned officers in 
higher strategy and policy there is the Imperi- 
al Defense College. 

The United States has four major acade- 
mies: the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N.Y. (founded 1802); the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. (founded 1845); 
the U.S. Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (founded 1954); and the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn. (founded 1876). There is also the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y. (founded 1943), whose graduates may 
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apply for commissions in the naval reserve. At 
the apex of the system, for training commis- 
sioned officers of the three basic services in 
higher strategy and policy, are the National 
War College and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, the latter for study of econom- 
ic aspects of mobilization. Advanced training 
is also offered at the several academies and at 
non-military universities. 

-World War I aviation training 1:387a 


military aircraft: see aircraft, military. 


Military Bases Agreement (1947), con- 
cluded between the U.S. and the Philippines. 
-U.S.—-Philippine relations friction 14:244f 


military court of service: see court of chiv- 
alry. 


Military Directory, cabinet of the Spanish 
army officer Primo de Rivera, dictator from 
1923 to 1930. 


-Primo de Rivera’s victory in Morocco 17:440d 


military discipline, the enforcement of 
obedience and order in military service by 
means of training and systems of punishment. 
-armed forces development 1500s—1800s 2:19b 
-European versus Indian armies 9:395e 
‘military law development 12:194f 


military engineering: see engineering, mili- 
tary. 


military forces: see armed forces. 


Military Frontier, German MILITARGRENZE, 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries, strip of 
fortified territory in Hungary along its border 
with the Ottoman Empire that was subjected 
by the Habsburgs to military rule for defense 
purposes. Established in 1578, it was original- 
ly restricted to Croatian Hungary, but in 1690 
it was extended to the whole frontier. Always 
unpopular with the Hungarians, it was finally 
dissolved following Hungary’s elevation to 
equal status with Austria by the Compromise 
of 1867. 

- Austrian influence in the Balkans 2:625a 
-Royal Hungary defense system 9:34g 


military government, administration of oc- 
cupied territory by an occupying power, in- 
cluding the exercise of executive, legislative, 
and judicial authority. In international law, 
territory is considered occupied when it is ac- 
tually under the authority of hostile armed 
forces. The necessity for military government 
arises from the failure or inability of the legiti- 
mate government to exercise its functions. It is 
immaterial whether or not the government 
Over an enemy’s territory consists of a military 
or civil or mixed administration. 

Because it is in connection with belligerent 
occupation that the general concept of mili- 
tary government was evolved, the definition 
does not cover cases in which military forces 
have been stationed in neutral or friendly ter- 
ritory and share with local civil authorities the 
responsibilities of administration. Also, mili- 
tary government must be distinguished from 
military law and martial law. Military law is 
the code that regulates the conduct of mem- 
bers of the armed forces but does not apply to 
civilians. Martial law is the temporary govern- 
ment of the civil population through the mili- 
tary forces without the authority of written 
law, as necessity may require; it is invoked 
only i in domestic territory. 

-armed forces intervention in politics 2:21g 


military-industrial complex, political and 
economic groups that profit economically 
from wars, especially those groups involved in 
industries catering to war. 

-warfare causation theories 19:546c 


military law 12:194, an area of law that in 
its broadest definition includes all laws and 
regulations for the raising, maintenance, and 
administration of military forces. The term 
more generally refers, however, to the part of 


Military League 890 


the military code that aims at and sanctions 
the maintenance of discipline in the force. 
The text article covers the historical develop- 
ment of military law, the delimitation of mili- 
tary and civil jurisdiction, methods of proce- 
dure and appeal, and current developments. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 
guerrilla traditional extralegal status 8:463f 


Military League, in Greece, group of young 
army officers who, emulating the Young Turk 
Committee of Union and Progress, sought to 
reform the national government and reorga- 
nize the army. The league was formed in May 
1909 and was led by Col. Nicholas Zorbas. In 
August 1909, it forced the resignation of 
Premier Demetrios Rhalles, replacing him 
with Kyriakoules Mavromichales. It also 
forced King George I to dismiss his sons from 
military commands. The league found itself 
unable to create a new political system, how- 
ever, and therefore summoned the Cretan 
politician Eleuthérios Venizélos to Athens as 
its political adviser. Venizélos persuaded the 
King to revise the constitution and asked the 
league to disband in favour of a National As- 
sembly. In March 1910 the Military League 
dissolved itself, 

-Venizélos’ revolutionary leadership 19:76e 


military logistics: see logistics systems, mili- 
tary. 


Military Opposition, in Soviet history, 
group within the Communist Party that op- 
posed the Red Army reforms proposed at the 
8th Party Congress (March 1919) by the com- 
missar of military affairs Leon Trotsky. He 
urged that the Red Army be reorganized as a 
traditional standing army, strict military disci- 
pline be restored, and former tsarist officers 
be employed as experts in military affairs. Led 
by Vladimir Smirnov, the opposition group 
was composed largely of former Left Com- 
munists, who had been against the reintroduc- 
tion of central authority and non-working- 
class specialists into industrial enterprises 
(1918). 

The Military Opposition favoured the reten- 
tion of a people’s militia based on democratic 
procedures. It recognized the need to use the 
expertise of former officers but objected to 
reinstituting special privileges and preferred 
treatment for them. The group was defeated 
by a vote of 174 to 95 at the 8th Party Con- 
gress, which adopted Trotsky’s plans for a 
centrally organized and controlled army but 
verbally conceded that a militia and elected 
officers would be desirable in the future. Al- 
though the Military Opposition was defeated, 
its dispute with Trotsky contributed to his un- 
popularity among various Communist lead- 
ers, which later weakened his position in his 
struggle against Stalin for party leadership. 


military police, soldiers who exercise police 
and related functions in armies. Generally, 
their principal duty is to maintain law and or- 
der, prevent and investigate crime within the 
army, and operate confinement facilities. They 
also engage in combat as infantry when re- 
quired, 

In the U.S., military police comprise a sepa- 
rate branch of the army known as the Military 
Police Corps. Although it had a long, irregu- 
lar history dating back to 1776, when a “‘pro- 
vost marshal” was appointed by Gen. George 
Washington to the “‘army of the United Colo- 
nies,” the corps as a unified, centrally directed 
organization developed only with the rapid 
expansion of the army during and after World 
War II. Its responsibilities extend to wherever 
U.S. troops are stationed. The head of the 
corps, the provost marshal general, is the 
chief law enforcement authority on the De- 
partment of the Army staff. 

In Britain, the military police are organized 
as a combat corps in the army and have been 
known since 1946 as the Corps of the Royal 


Military Police. At the head of the corps is the 
provost marshal, one of the most ancient ap- 
pointments in the army. In addition to the 
usual functions performed by all military po- 
lice, the corps’ duties include the preservation 
of discipline outside unit bases, road patrols 
and traffic control, and escorts and anti-vice 
duties. In war, in addition to the duties of 
prisoner-of-war and straggler control, the 
corps manned information posts, cared for 
refugees, and undertook the prevention of 
looting. 

Most other countries of the world, except 
those of continental Europe, have formed 
their military police on the U.S. and British 
models. Thus, Commonwealth countries fol- 
low the British model, while Japan (after 
World War II) and Latin American states 
have fashioned theirs on that of the U.S. 
Common to both systems, however, is the 
emphasis on the principle that a military po- 
liceman should be a soldier first and a police- 
man second. This is at variance with the situa- 
tion in France and The Netherlands, in which 
countries the gendarmerie and the maréchaus- 
sée (mounted constabulary) are most closely 
concerned with security, which elsewhere is 
the responsibility of the civilian police. 


military procurement: see procurement, 
military. 


Military Revolutionary Committee, 
formed by the Petrograd Soviet in October 
1917. 

-Trotsky’s leadership in Petrograd 18:718d 


military science: see warfare, conduct of. 


military service, service in the armed forces. 

‘armed forces organizational and social 
structure 2:10e 

‘discipline and military law rationale 12:194f 

‘logistical service professions 19:593f 

*women’s status change 19:907c 


military small arms: see small arms, mili- 
tary. 


military supply: see supply, military. 


Military Symphony, also called symPHONY 
NO. 100 (1794); by Joseph Haydn. 
‘innovative use of percussion 13:646b 


military transport: see transport, military. 


military warning and detection systems: 
see warning and detection systems, military. 


militia, military organization of citizens with 
some degree of military training available for 
emergency service, usually for local defense. 
The militia were originally conscripts distin- 
guished from professional military forces by 
their local and temporal aspects. In a national 
crisis the militiaman left his civilian occupa- 
tion and became a soldier for the duration. An 
early example was the militia of Philip IV of 
Macedon (died 336 Bc), consisting of rough, 
skin-clad warriors trained for border combat 
with tribesmen. The modern concept of militia 
as a defense against invasion grew out of the 
Anglo-Saxon fyrd, a tribal arrangement for 
exacting military service from every able-bod- 
ied free male. The militia continued through- 
out the Middle. Ages in England and central 
Europe. With the spread of large standing ar- 
mies in the 18th and 19th centuries, there was 
a decline in their use, but there were still effi- 
cient militias in several European nations at 
mid-18th century. In France the militia served 
as a pool from which to draw men into profes- 
sional service; one-eighteenth part of the mi- 
litia was required to enter the regular army 
every year. 

Before the Revolution the militia was the 
only defense of colonial America. During the 
Revolution they were called minutemen— 
reputedly ready for service at a minute’s no- 
tice. Although they were valuable during that 
period, they proved undependable during 
both the War of 1812 and the Civil War, for 
states withheld their militias if state policy 
was not in accord with the federal govern- 
ment’s policies. From the end of the Civil War 


until the first decade of the 20th century, con- 
scripted ‘militia fell into disuse while the 
volunteer aspect slowly developed into what 
came to be called by the 1880s the National 
Guard—a local organization supervised, paid, 
and armed by the federal government. 

In Great Britain the Territorial Force, a mi- 
litia-like reserve organization for home de- 
fense, was created in 1908. It became the Ter- 
ritorial Army in 1921, and overseas service 
was required, During World War II the mi- 
litia principle was followed in the establish- 
ment of the Home Guard. In 1942 enrollment 
in this force became compulsory for all civil- 
ian males from 17 to 65. Major ref. 2:15f 


Militia Ordinance (1642), measure passed 
by the English Parliament, over the objections 
of King Charles I, that asserted parliamentary 
control over the militia. It caused the final 
break between King and Parliament that led 
to the English Civil War. 

-terms and significance 3:243f 


milk, white liquid secreted by the mammary 
glands of female mammals to nourish their 
young for a period beginning immediately af- 
ter birth. Man has used the milk of animals as 
food from times of earliest record and proba- 
bly before recorded history began. Most milk 
now consumed by humans is from the cow, 
and milk and milk products have become im- 
portant articles of commerce. In India, about 
half the milk consumed is from the buffalo; in 
China, Egypt, and the Philippines, the local 
types of buffalo produce milk for food; in 
countries bordering the Mediterranean, goats’ 
milk and its products are used; and in north- 
ern Europe, the milk of the reindeer is used. 
Mares’ milk is drunk by various primitive 
peoples and is the base for kumiss, a ferment- 
ed beverage. 

Milk is a mixture of water, fat, protein, sug- 
ar, and inorganic salts. These constituents are 
present in the milks of all mammals, but their 
proportions differ from one species to another 
and within species, because of diet and other 
factors. The milk of each species seems to be a 
complete food for its own young for a time af- 
ter birth, but in the natural state small quanti- 
ties of other foods are usually taken early in 
life. In the stomachs of the young, milk is 
precipitated as a soft curd that encloses glob- 
ules of fat, enabling digestion to proceed 
smoothly without the disturbance fatty foods 
often cause. Milk protein is of high nutritional 
value because it contains all the essential 
amino acids, that is, those that humans can- 
not synthesize in quantities needed. The min- 
eral content includes calcium and phosphorus 
adequate for normal skeletal development, 
but little iron. Milk contains the fat-soluble 
vitamin A and carotene, its precursor, in 
amounts varying with the food of the lactating 
animal. Micro-organisms contained in raw 
(unheated) milk eventually make it turn sour 
and curdle. Cooling to slightly above its freez- 
ing point keeps milk palatable for a longer 
time by markedly reducing the multiplication 
of the bacteria and the chemical changes they 
induce. Many countries have laws requiring 
that milk be pasteurized as a protection 
against transmission of objectionable organ- 
isms. 

Pasteurization is a partial sterilization ac- 
complished by raising the milk to a tempera- 
ture high enough to destroy disease-producing 
organisms and a large proportion of those 
causing souring. Pasteurized milk must be 
kept refrigerated in closed containers to mini- 
mize the growth of the remaining bacteria, 
which, while harmless, may produce unpleas- 
ant flavours. sit. 

Much of the milk sold as a beverage-has un- 
dergone homogenization, a process in which 
the milk is forced under high pressure through 
small openings to distribute the fat evenly 
throughout the milk. Vitamin D in oil solution 
may be incorporated in milk during homoge- 
nization. ‘ira Gath eis 

Cream was formerly produced by allowing 
milk to stand undisturbed so that its fat rose 


gradually to form the layer of cream on top, 
until in the second half of the 19th century, 
the cream separator (a high-speed centrifuge) 
was invented, 
-agricultural development potentials 1:364e 
-alcoholic beverages source, table 1 5:901 
‘bacteria value and contamination 2:572c 
-butter making stage activity 5:43le 
-cancer’s viral relationship 3:765c 
‘candy production utilization and 
effect 4:1082b 
‘carboxylic acid content 3:867d 
‘casein plastics production 14:517c 
‘composition, processing, and variations 
5:427f; tables 
‘composition variations in mammals 11:403g 
-development of agriculture 1:326c 
-dog inoculation delay for weaning 5:934d 
-fat composition and animal diet 13:524c 
‘fibre production from casein 7:263a 
-goat milk production and properties 10:1283d 
-heritability of fat and yield in cow 1:904g 
‘Hindu dietary laws 5:734e 
‘human secretion and composition 10:582g; 
table 584 
‘isotopic density and level gauging 15:455f 
-lactose digestion and lactase deficiency 5:778g 
-microbiology industrial applications 12:113g 
‘neural symptoms of metabolic 
disease 12:1045c 
‘nutrient composition analysis 13:421c; table 4 
-Pasteur’s fermentation research 13:1067c 
-pharmaceutical preparation methods 14:198g 
-production mechanisms in animals 18:450f 
prolactin influence on secretion 8:1075f 
protein structure and function in milk 15:92d 
‘strontium concentration by cows 6:713g 
-synthetic foods and fat substitution 7:484f 
-world production and utilization comparison 
5:426g; table 


milkfat: see butterfat. 


milk fever, or PARTURIENT PARESIS, in cattle, 
metabolic disorder characterized by abnor- 
mally low calcium levels in the blood (hypo- 
calcemia). It occurs most often within three 
days after calving. There is no fever, Malfunc- 
tion of the parathyroid gland—which regu- 
lates calcium metabolism—has been assumed 
to be a factor in the disease, Early symptoms 
include excitement and spasms of the hind- 
legs. The hindlegs become paralyzed, and the 
cow collapses into coma. Recovery usually 
follows intravenous injection of calcium glu- 
conate, 

-noninfectious diseases of animals, 

table 3 5:872 


milkfish, also called BANDENG or BANGOS 
(Chanos chanos), silvery, marine food fish of- 
ten collected when young and raised for food 
in brackish or freshwater tropical ponds. It is 
a toothless herbivore 0.6 to 1.5 metres (2 to 5 
feet) long with a deeply forked tail. It is found 
throughout warmer regions of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans and can withstand very shal- 
low, warm (90° F, or 31° C) lagoon water. 


Milkfish (Chanos chanos) 


From March to May, it lays up to several mil- 
lion eggs in shallow, brackish water. It is the 
only living member of the family Chanidae, 
order Gonorhynchiformes; fossils date from 
the Cretaceous. 


milk fungus (mushroom): see Agaricales. _ 


milk glass, also called Lattimo and MILCH 
GLASS, Opaque white glass (as opposed to 
white, or clear, glass) made in Venice before 


1500 and in Florence between 1575 and 1587, 


where it was intended to simulate porcelain. 


In northern Europe it was made to a very lim- 
ited extent, rare 17th-century examples com- 
ing from Germany or Bohemia, In the 18th 


Milk glass pokal, German, 17th century; 
in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Cologne, 
Ger. 


By courtesy of Kunstgewerbemuseum, Cologne 


century, milk glass became a substitute for 
Chinese porcelain admired in Europe and 
difficult to reproduce. It was produced in En- 
gland, Germany, and especially in Venice. 


milking parlour, farm building or isolated 
room in dairy housing to which cows are tak- 
en for milking and sometimes feeding. Details 
of design vary in compliance with local regu- 


A modern milking parlour 


Grant Heilman 


lations, but a milking parlour usually contains 
two or more milking stalls, mechanical milk- 
ing equipment, coolers, bulk storage tanks, 
and sterilizing equipment. 

-dairy barn design and organization 7:176b 
-milking machine arrangement, illus. 1 5:426 


milk leg, also called MIOFEMORAL THROM- 
BOPHLEBITIS and PHLEGMASIA ALBA DOLENS, in- 
flammation of the femoral vein, the principal 
vein of the thigh, with formation of a clot that 
is adherent at the point of formation and that 
blocks the channel of the vein; this may occur 
shortly after childbirth. The leg is swollen and 
is pale and painful (hence the name phleg- 
masia alba dolens—“white, painful inflamma- 
tion’’). Infection may be present, and, if the 
blockage persists, ulcers may develop. The 
affected person is kept in bed, with the swol- 
len leg elevated and motionless; anticoagu- 
lants are used to eliminate the clot and antibi- 
otics to combat any infection. The leg is ban- 
daged to prevent collection of fluid in the tis- 
sues (edema). 


milk of lime (chemistry): see calcium hy- 
droxide. 


es of magnesia: see magnesium hydrox- 
ide, 

Milk River rises in two headstreams in the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the Rocky 
Mountain foothills, northwestern Montana, 
U.S. Both streams flow northeastward into 
Alberta, Canada, where they join as the Milk 
River, which, after flowing east for about 100 
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mi (160 km), bends southeastward to re-enter 
Montana. The river then flows in an easterly 
direction across the state to empty into the 
Missouri River below Nashua, a few miles 
northeast of the Fort Peck Dam and Reser- 
voir (1940), after a course of 625 mi. Near 
Havre, Mont., much of the river’s water 
(stored in a lake created by Fresno Dam 
[1939]) is used for irrigation, A main line of 
the Burlington Northern Railroad follows the 
Milk River Valley. 

48°05’ N, 106°15’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

milk snake: see king snake. 

milk sugar: see lactose. 

milk teeth: see dentition, deciduous. 

milk tree: see low tree. 


milk trevally, common name for fish of the 
family Lactariidae of the order Perciformes. 
-classification and general features 14:53b 


milkweed butterfly, any of a group of but- 
terflies considered by some authorities as the 
family Danaidae (order Lepidoptera) and by 
others as the subfamily Danainae of the 
brush-footed butterfly (g.v.) family Nym- 
phalidae. Although the majority of species are 
found in the tropics of both the Old and the 
New World, some well-known members live 
in temperate regions. The large, colourful 
adults have long, usually brownish wings 
marked by black and white patterns. The first 
pair of legs is small and not used for walking. 
They fly slowly and deliberately, and some, 
such as the monarch butterfly (q.v.), migrate 
great distances. The males of some species 
have hindwing pouches containing androconia 
(scent scales). 

The larvae are often brightly banded or 
striped, with two to four pairs of fleshy pro- 
jections protruding from the body. They feed 
chiefly on milkweed and sometimes night- 
shade, plants containing acrid, milky juices 
that probably make the larva and its subse- 
quent stages distasteful to predators. This, 
combined with a conspicuous coloration, pro- 
tects them. Many other butterflies benefit 
from this protection through mimicry. 

Milkweed butterfly chrysalids usually hang 
from a hook (cremaster) at the posterior end 
of the body. Many are brightly coloured with 
gold markings. 


milkweed floss, seed floss of Asclepias syria- 
ca, or common milkweed, and A. incarnata, 
or butterfly weed, plants of the Ascle- 
piadaceae family, growing in North America. 
The soft, buoyant, lustrous floss, yellowish 
white in colour, is made up of individual 
fibres, 0.375 to 1.12 inches (about one to 3 
centimetres) in length and 20 to 50 microns in 
diameter. The seedpods containing the floss 
are mechanically processed, or ginned, sepa- 
rating the seeds from the fibres, which contain 
oily material and lignin, a woody plant sub- 
stance, making them too brittle for spinning. 
The floss, used in such water-safety equip- 
ment as life jackets and belts, will float in wa- 
ter while supporting as much as 30 times its 
own weight. It is also used as upholstery pad- 
ding and insulation material. Like similar seed 
flosses, it is sometimes called vegetable silk. 
-Gentianales fibre importance 7:1018b 

-seed fibre production and use 7:277a 


milkwort (plant): see Polygalales. 
Milky Lagoon (Cuba): see Leche, Laguna 
de. : 


Milky Way, descriptive term for the great 
arc of stars and dust, seen in clear skies from 
most latitudes, in or near the plane of the 
galaxy in which: the Sun, Earth, and other 
members of the solar system are located. 
Clouds of individually indistinguishable stars 
and some bright nebulae provide most of the 
light of the Milky Way as seen with the naked 


Mill 892 


eye from Earth. Its brightest portions are visi- 
ble in the night sky during the summer in the 
Northern Hemisphere. The name galaxias 
kyklos (“circle of milk’’) was used to describe 
the appearance of the great arch of light by 
the Greeks as early as the 6th century sc. 
Major ref. 7:833f 

‘astronomical research methods 2:253a 

‘myths and folk traditions 12:881h 

“universe structure and properties 18:1017h 


Mill (board game): see Nine Men’s Morris. 


mill, any of various machines for grinding 
grain, crushing stone, stamping coins, expell- 
ing juice from cane, or other simple repetitive 
operations. The term also may designate a 
building or group of buildings housing such 
machinery. 

‘waterwheel construction and 

operation 19:660b . 


mill, in metallurgy, a hardened steel roller 
having a design in relief used for imprinting a 
reverse copy of the design in a softer metal. 
‘coins and modern mint operation 4:824a 


mill, a thousandth part; in the U.S., a thou- 
sandth of a dollar or a tenth of a cent. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mill, Hugh Robert (b. May 28, 1861, Thur- 
so, Caithness—d. April 5, 1950, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex), geographer, meteorologist, 
and authority on oceanography and Ant- 
arctic exploration. With the publication of his 
Realm of Nature (1891), he influenced the re- 
form of geography teaching in England, and, 
while serving as director of the British Rain- 
fall Association (1901-19), he advanced the 
science of meteorology. Appointed librarian 
of the Royal Geographical Society, London 
(1892), he conducted a pioneer survey de- 
scribed in The English Lakes (1895). Mill was 
also geography editor of the 11th edition of 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1911). His other 
published works include The Siege of the 
South Pole (1905) and Hugh Robert Mill: An 
Autobiography (1951). 


Mill, James (b. April 6, 1773, Northwater 
Bridge, Forfarshire—d. June 23, 1836, Lon- 
don), philosopher, historian, and economist, 


James Mill 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


prominent as a representative of philosophical 
radicalism, a school of thought also known as 
Utilitarianism, emphasizing the need for a 
scientific basis for philosophy as well as a hu- 
manist approach to politics and economics. 
His eldest son was the celebrated Utilitarian 
thinker John Stuart Mill (1806-73), 

After distinguishing himself as a Greek 
scholar at the University of Edinburgh, James 
Mill was licensed a Presbyterian preacher in 
1798. He soon turned to teaching, however, 
and embarked on historical and philosophical 


studies. In 1802 he went to London to devote 
himself to a career in journalism. In 1804 he 
wrote a pamphlet on the corn trade, arguing 
against a bounty on the exportation of grain, 
and in 1806 began his History of British India, 
3 vol. (1817). 

Mill became acquainted with Jeremy Ben- 
tham, the English philosopher who founded 
Utilitarianism, in 1808. As Bentham’s chief 
companion and ally for many years, he adopt- 
ed Bentham’s principles in their entirety and 
did more to propagate them and to oppose 
the beginnings of Romanticism than anyone 
else. He was a regular contributor (1806-18) 
to the Anti-Jacobin Review, the British Re- 
view, the Eclectic Review, and the Edinburgh 
Review (1808-13). In 1811 he helped edit the 
periodical Philanthropist with the English 
writer William Allen, contributing his opin- 
ions on education, freedom of the press, and 
prison discipline. He also participated in the 
discussions that led to the founding of Lon- 
don University in 1825. In 1814 Mill under- 
took various articles in the fields of politics, 
law, and education for the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. As 
reprints they enjoyed a wide circulation in his 
time. His article ““Government”’ had consider- 
able influence on public opinion in the 1820s 
and helped prepare the ground for passage of 
the first Reform Bill (enlarging and reforming 
the franchise) by Parliament in 1832. As possi- 
bly the most succinct statement of the politi- 
cal theory of the philosophical radicals, it 
helped to stimulate the development of the 
political theories of such diverse thinkers as 
the U.S. advocate of slavery John C. Calhoun 
and Mill’s son John Stuart Mill. 

In 1819, two years after Mill’s History of 
British India appeared, he was appointed an 
official in India House, despite his drastic 
criticisms in the History of British rule in 
India. He rose gradually through the ranks 
until he was appointed head of the examiner’s 
office in 1830. The History, his major literary 
achievement, was the first full treatment of 
the conquest of India. Applying his own 
political theory to the growth of Hindu civili- 
zation, he severely criticized successive stages 
in the conquest and administration of British 
India as the Hindu traditions became over- 
shadowed by European interests and policies. 
The work itself and the author’s official con- 
nection with India during the last 17 years of 
his life effected a complete change in the sys- 
tem of government in that country. 

Mill was also influential in English politics. 
His writings and his personal connection with 
the radical politicians helped determine the 
change of view from theories of the rights of 
man and the absolute equality of men, as pro- 
mulgated by the French Revolution, to the 
claiming of securities for good government 
through wide extension of the franchise. His 
Elements of Political Economy (1821), an 
especially precise and lucid work, summarizes 
the views of the philosophical radicals, based 
primarily on the work of the economist David 
Ricardo. Its major conclusions are: (1) that 
the chief problem of the political reformers is 
an increasing population, based on the as- 
sumption that capital does not increase at the 
Same rate as population; (2) that the value of 
a thing depends entirely on the quantity of la- 
bour put into it; and (3) that what is known 
now as the “unearned increment” of land is a 
proper object for taxation. The second propo- 
sition, termed the labour theory of value, is 
particularly important in view of its use by the 
German political theorist Karl Marx. In psy- 
chology Mill developed Bentham’s doctrines 
by his explanation of the association of ideas. 
This theory, presented in Mill’s Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vol. (1829), 
centres on the interrelatedness of mental con- 
cepts. As contributions to the program of the 
philosophical radicals, all of Mill’s writings— 
economic, political, and psychological—ex- 
hibit the scientific attitude discussed by the 
historian Elie Halevy in his Growth of Philo- 
sophic Radicalism (1928), in which, referring 


to the English physicist Sir Isaac Newton, he 
defined such radicalism as “an attempt to ap- 
ply the principles of Newton to the affairs of 
politics and morals.” 

-government and human nature 14:691g 

‘India in Utilitarian thought 9:344e 
-philosophical impact on son 12:197c 
-psychology of association 15:153h 

-Ricardo’s association 15:825d 

-Utilitarian political philosophy 19;2d 

- Westminster Review publication 15:250f 


Mill, John Stuart 12:197 (b. May 20, 1806, 
London—d. May 8, 1873, Avignon, Fr.), 
philosopher, political economist, and expo- 
nent of Utilitarianism (inherited from Jeremy 
Bentham) whose works contain the major 
strands of 19th-century philosophy, logic, and 
economic thought. 

Abstract of text biography. Mill was edu- 
cated under his father’s rigorous discipline. He 
joined the examiner’s office of India House, 
becoming its chief in 1856. His early writings, 
found in the first two volumes of Dissertations 
and Discussions (1859), added a new dimen- 
sion to English radicalism. Mill’s major publi- 
cations were A System of Logic (1843), in 
which the methods of scientific investigation 
were formulated, and Principles of Political 
Economy (1848), He showed interest in wom- 
an suffrage (Subjection of Women, 1869) and 
wrote on ethics and politics (On Liberty, 
1859; Considerations on Representative Gov- 
ernment, 1861). 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Bentham’s friendship and 

collaboration 2:838g 

‘Browning criticism 3:334d 
‘censorship in 19th-century England 3:1088h 
‘comparative advantage principle 

explained 18:554b 

‘criticism of Comte 6:942h 
-democracy and civilization 14:691g 
‘empirical knowledge and mathematics 6:769e 
‘English literature of the 19th century 10:1185e 
‘epistemology and social theory 14:270d 
-God’s uniqueness 1:313c 
-laissez-faire theory influence 16:984h 
‘logic and psychology 6:926a 
*mass society conceptions 11:600g 
‘normative ethical theories 6:995h 
-Positivist knowledge and science 

theories 14:877h 

-pragmatism influenced by empiricism 14:941c 
‘Rationalism and a priori challenge 15:531g 
-science philosophy debate with 

Whewell 16:380c 

-Utilitarian ethical system 19:la 

-welfare role of modern state 17:613f 


millah (Islam): see millet. 


Millais, Sir John Everett, Baronet (b. 
June 8, 1829, Southampton, Eng.—d. Aug. 
13, 1896, London), painter and illustrator, 
and a founder member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. In 1838 he went to London and 
at the age of 11 entered the Royal Academy 
schools. Extremely precocious, Millais won 
all the academy prizes. In 1848 Millais joined 
with two other artists W. Holman Hunt and 
D.G. Rossetti, to form the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, a movement against contempo- 
rary academic painting, which they believed 
was the result of the example set by Raphael 
and which had dominated the schools and 
academies since his time. At the next year’s 
academy, Charles Dickens led the violent at- 
tack on Millais’ “Christ in the House of His 
Parents” (1850; Tate Gallery, London), which 
many considered blasphemous because of its 
lack of idealization and seeming irreverence in 
the use of the mundane. His greatest period of 
acclaim came in the 1850s. “The Return of 
the Dove to the Ark” (1851; Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford) was admired by both the En- 
glish essayist and critic John Ruskin and the 
French author Théophile Gautier; and ‘The 
Order of Release” (1853; Tate Gallery), 
which included a portrait of his future wife 
Effie Gray (then married to Ruskin, whose 
portrait he also painted), was praised by Eu- — 
gene Delacroix in 1855 and earned for its art- 
ist his associateship to the Royal Academy in 


1853. In 1856 he painted one of his greatest 
public successes “The Blind Girl” (Birming- 
ham City Museum and Art Gallery)—a tour- 
de-force of Victorian sentiment and technical 
facility. 


“The Blind Girl,” oil painting by Sir John Everett 
Millais, 1856; in the Birmingham City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, Eng. 


By courtesy of the City Art Gallery, Birmingham, England 


In 1863 Millais became full academician, and 
by this time his style had broadened and his 
content altered toward a more deliberately 
popular, less didactic approach. He executed 
illustrations for George Dalziel’s Parables 
(1864) and E. Moxon’s edition of Tennyson’s 
poems and contributed to Once a Week, Good 
Words and other periodicals. Millais’ later 
work is undoubtedly of poorer over-all qual- 
ity—a deterioration of which he was fully 
aware. In 1870 appeared the first of his pure 
landscapes, “Chill October.” Many of these 
landscapes are of Perthshire, where Millais 
shot and fished in the autumn. Many portraits 
belong to this late period, including those of 
Gladstone, Tennyson, and Cardinal Newman. 
Millais was created a baronet in 1885 and was 
eee president of the Royal Academy in 
‘Ruskin portrait illus. 16:32 
-Ruskin’s wife’s desertion 16:33b 


Millar, John, 18th-century British philoso- 
pher. 
social class theory contribution 16:947d 


Millardet, Pierre-Marie-Alexis (b. Dec. 
13, 1838, Monmerey-la- Ville, Fr.—d. Dec. 15, 
1902, Bordeaux), botanist who saved the vine- 
yards of France from destruction by Phyllox- 
era, a genus of plant lice, and developed the 
we mixture, the first successful fungi- 
cide. 

Born into an intellectual family, Millardet re- 
ceived excellent schooling and studied medi- 
cine for a while before turning to botany, pur- 
suing his education at the universities of Hei- 
delberg and Freiburg in Germany. He re- 
turned home to take doctorates in both medi- 
cine and science. He became assistant profes- 
sor of botany at the University of Strasbourg 
in 1869, moved to Nancy three years later, 
and in 1876 became professor of botany at the 
University of Bordeaux, remaining there until 
his retirement in 1899. ; 

Between 1858 and 1863 the greenish-yellow 
grape phylloxera, an aphid-like plant pest, 
was introduced into Europe from the U.S. 
when vines were brought over for grafting 
purposes. The insect spread swiftly, causing 


extensive destruction. The severity of this 
plague caused Millardet to abandon purely 
scientific research in favour of practical bota- 
ny; he introduced resistant American vines as 
stocks for grafting with European varieties, a 
procedure that saved the vineyards of France. 

Along with phylloxera came Plasmopara 
viticola, a downy mildew fungus that 
damaged fruits and vegetables, particularly 
grapes. Farmers for centuries in the Médoc 
area of France had sprinkled their vines with a 
thick mixture of copper sulfate, lime, and wa- 
ter, whose unappetizing appearance dis- 
couraged thieves from stealing the grapes. In 
October 1882 Millardet noticed that this mix- 
ture also controlled the downy mildew, sug- 
gested its application as a fungicide, and, after 
three years of experimentation and testing, 
published his favourable results in the Journal 
d Agriculture Pratique. This combination of 
chemicals, which became known as the Bor- 
deaux mixture, was the first fungicide to re- 
ceive large-scale use the world over and began 
a new era in the technology of agriculture. 


Millard House (1923), house designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright in Pasadena, Calif. 


architecture style and design of 
Wright 19:469c 


Millau, town, Aveyron département, south- 
ern France, in the Grands Causses plateau re- 
gion, at the confluence of the Tarn and Dour- 
bie rivers, southeast of Rodez. In pre-Roman 
times it was Condatomag, a Celtic communi- 
ty. The Romans renamed it Aemilianum and 
developed it as a pottery centre. Char- 
tered in 1183, it was ruled by the Aragonese 


Club Iris 


and the English in the Middle Ages. During 
the Reformation, it became a Huguenot 
stronghold and rebelled against Louis XIII in 
1620. Millau is noted for gloves and Roque- 
fort cheese. Latest census 21,420. 

44°06’ N, 3°05’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent (b. Feb. 22, 1892, 
Rockland, Maine—d. Oct. 19, 1950, Auster- 
litz, N.Y.), poet and dramatist, feminine per- 
sonification of romantic rebellion and brava- 
do in the 1920s. Her poetry characteristically 


Millay 


Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 


893 Milledgeville 


stresses a cynical irreverence toward love and 
the transience of life. Her earliest poems were 
published in the children’s magazine St. Nich- 
olas, Until she left home for college, she lived 
with her mother and sisters in Camden, 
Maine, and her work is filled with the imagery 
of coast and countryside. 

Her first artistic acclaim came when ‘“‘Rena- 
scence” was included in The Lyric Year in 
1912; the poem brought Millay to the atten- 
tion of a benefactor who made it possible for 
her to attend Vassar. She graduated in 1917. 
For a time she supported herself in New York 
City by writing short stories under the 
pseudonym Nancy Boyd and as an actress and 
playwright with the Provincetown Players. In 
1923 she married the businessman Eugen 
Boissevain and lived thereafter on a farm in 
the Berkshires. 

“Renascence” gave its title in 1917 to her 
first book, Renascence and Other Poems, 
which was full of the romantic and indepen- 
dent temper of youth. The quatrain ‘First 
Fig” (“My candle burns at both ends”) from 
A Few Figs from Thistles (1920)—a book of 
light verse not felt to be of the quality of her 
first work—was taken up as the watchword of 
the so-called “flaming youth” of that era and 
brought her a renown that she came to de- 
spise. Second April (1921) marks a return to 
the earlier mood and craftsmanship and is 
also notable for the inclusion in the poems of 
names of herbs from her mother’s kitchen gar- 
den and of weeds and wildflowers that grew in 
the fields and woods around Camden; e.g., 
the poems “Weeds” and “‘Eel-Grass.”’ In 1921 
she also published three plays: Two Slatterns 
and a King, The Lamp and the Bell, and Aria 
da Capo. In 1923 she received the Pulitzer 
Prize for her mystical fairy-tale-like poem 
“The Harp Weaver,” a work thought to have 
been inspired by her devotion to her mother. 
It was published in 1923 in The Harp Weaver 
and Other Poems. She was commissioned to 
write the libretto for Deems Taylor’s opera 
The King’s Henchman, first presented at the 
Metropolitan in 1927 and a greater success 
than any previous American opera. Her major 
later works included: The Buck in the Snow 
(1928), introducing a more sombre tone to her 
poetry; Fatal Interview (1931), a highly ac- 
claimed sonnet sequence; Wine from These 
Grapes (1934). 

Millay’s work, traditional in structure, em- 
ployed primarily the sonnet form—in which 
she excelled—and did not venture into the in- 
novative modes her major contemporaries ex- 
plored, Her letters were edited by A.R. Mac- 
dougall in 1952, 


Millburn, urban township, Essex County, 
northeastern New Jersey, U.S., west of New- 
ark on the Rahway and Passaic rivers. It is 
primarily a residential community that in- 
cludes the fashionable Short Hills district. 
About 1664, colonists from New York pur- 
chased land from the Lenni Lenape Indians 
and founded Elizabethtown, which was divid- 
ed in 1793 when the Township of Springfield 
was formed. In 1857 the northern part of 
Springfield seceded and was incorporated as 
the Township of Millburn, the name originat- 
ing from Samuel Campbell’s first “mill-on- 
the-burn,” a paper mill built about 1790. Ear- 
lier, the township had had many names, in- 
cluding Rum Brook, Riverhead, Vauxhall, 
Milltown, and Millville. During the American 
Revolutionary War, the Battle of Springfield 
(June 23, 1780) took place in the vicinity, with 
fighting around the present town hall. Pop. 
(1980) 19,543. 

40°44’ N, 74°20’ W 

Mille, Cecil B(lount) de: see de Mille, Cecil 
B(lount). 


Milledgeville, city, seat (1809) of Baldwin 
County, central Georgia, U.S., on the Oconee 
River. Founded in 1803, it was named for 


millefiori glass 894 


John Milledge, then governor of Georgia. It 
was the capital of Georgia from 1807 to 1868. 
Relatively little damage was done to it by 
General Sherman on his march to Savannah, 
and many fine antebellum homes remain. The 
old capitol building (restored after a fire in 
1941) now houses Georgia Military College 
(founded 1879). “The Mansion” (1838), for- 
mer residence of the governors, is on the cam- 
pus of Georgia (state) College (1889). The city 


The Old Governor’s Mansion, Georgia College, 
Milledgeville 


Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


is an agricultural trade centre with light 
manufactures including textiles and products 
from local clays. It is the site of the Central 
State Hospital. Inc. 1835. Pop. (1980) 12,176. 
33°04’ N, 83°14’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

millefiori glass (Italian: “thousand flow- 
ers”), formed by arranging cross-sectional 
disks of glass cane of different colours side by 
side to form a flower-like pattern and then 
fusing the whole together by heat. The tech- 
nique was introduced to Italy by Alexandrian 
craftsmen c. aD 30. Only small objects could 
be made until it was discovered that, if the 
disks were embedded in transparent glass, the 
whole could then be blown into larger shapes 
like any other glass. The technique was redis- 
covered in Venice in the late 14th century. It is 


Millefiori glass bowl, Roman, 1st century BC or 1st 
century AD; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; photograph, A.C. 
Cooper Ltd. 


most familiar, however, in mid-19th-century 
French paperweights made by placing sections 
of millefiori rods in an upright position in a 
bed of plastic glass; the whole was dipped in 
fluid crystal until it acquired a heavy coat of 
glass, which was later rounded, smoothed, 
and polished. 

-glassmaking methods of Romans 8:199a 
‘Sutton Hoo enamelwork use 6:776a; illus. 
‘technique origin and later use 8:182a; illus. 


mille-fleurs tapestry, name of a kind of 
tapestry characterized by its background 
motif of many small flowers. Mille-fleurs 
(French: “a thousand flowers”) tapestries are 
thought to have been made first in the Loire 
district in France in the middle of the 15th 


“The Unicorn in Captivity,”’ from The Hunt of the 
Unicorn, French or Flemish tapestry, late 15th—early 
16th century, from the Chateau de Verteuil; in the 
Cloisters, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Cloisters 
Collection, gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 1937 


century. They became popular and were pro- 
duced in many parts of France and the Low 
Countries until the end of the 16th century. 
Most often they show secular scenes or al- 
legories, such as ““The Unicorn in Captivity” 
from the series The Hunt of the Unicorn (1499 
-1514; The Cloisters, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York), 


Mille Miglia (Italian: “Thousand Miles’), 
Italian automobile race, from about 930 to 
1125 miles (1500-1800 km) long, conducted 
between 1927 and 1957 with an interruption 
during World War II, and discontinued after 
a serious accident on May 5, 1957—although 
the name was used for ralley-form races held 
in 1958, 1959, and 1961. 

-auto endurance racing development 12:568c 


Millenary Petition, a moderate request for 
changes in certain practices within the Church 
of England, presented to King James I of En- 
gland in April 1603 by Puritan ministers. It re- 
ceived its name from the claim by the authors 
that it had been signed by 1,000 (Latin mil- 
lenarius, “‘of a thousand’’) Puritan ministers. 
Some practices objected to were ceremonial, 
such as the priest’s making the sign of the 
cross during Baptism, use of the ring for mar- 
riage, the rite of confirmation, and ministers 
wearing surplices. The petition caused the 
King to call the Hampton Court Conference 
(q.v.), where most of the Puritans’ requests 
were rejected. 

-James I’s response to Puritan programs 3:240c 
-Puritan grievances presented to James 

I 15:305d 


Millennial Dawnists (religion): see Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. 


millennialism 12:200, a philosophy of histo- 
ry viewed from a Christian standpoint of the 
last times, in which man’s yearnings for peace, 
freedom from evil, and the rule of righteous- 
ness on Earth will be finally realized through 
the power of God. Derived from the imagery 
of the Revelation to John in which Satan is 
thrown into a bottomless pit for a thousand- 
year period, known as the millennium, and the 
resurrected Christian martyrs will reign with 
Christ for a thousand years, millennialism has 
precipitated the formations of many millenni- 
al groups throughout church history and the 
speculations of many individuals. 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance of millennialism, its historical and intel- 


lectual development (including apocalyptic 
and allegorical millennialism), progressive 
millennialism, and millennialist groups (in- 
cluding those led by individuals in the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation period and such 
modern movements as the Shakers, Seventh- 
day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 
Mormons). The article concludes with an as- 
sessment of the influence of certain books of 
the Bible on the movements. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘Adventist beliefs and expectations 1;:101d 
‘Christian calendrical traditions 4:499d 
‘Christian early concepts 4:506b 
‘Christian unifying principle 4:463g 
‘collective behaviour and millenarian 
movements 4:850a 
-Crusades religious motivations 5:298g 
-early Christian adherence and Montanist 
discredit 12:201f 
-early Christian otherworldliness 4:539a 
‘eschatological hopes and beliefs 6:959g 
‘Fundamentalist roots in America 7:777f 
-Holiness groups’ theological 
sympathies 8:993g 
-Jehovah’s Witnesses foundation and 
doctrine 10:131f 
‘Jewish strain in early Christian myth 4:55le 
passim to 552e 
-Judeo-Christian concepts in Ist century 4:533f 
‘Korean modern sectarian beliefs 10:532b 
-Marxist and Christian versions 15:598b 
‘medieval religious mysticism 12:162b 
-messianic beliefs in early Christianity 11:1019c 
-Mormon theological origins and 
doctrine 12:442e 
‘mythological themes and myth types 12:800c 
-new South American religious 
movements 18:701b 
‘prophetic inclinations 15:66c 
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millennium, in Christian theology, the 1,000- 
year period when Jesus Christ will return and 
establish his kingdom on earth, Within the 
New Testament this doctrine is clearly present 
only in Rev. 20. According to the account of 
the vision in Revelation, Satan was bound and 
thrown into a pit for 1,000 years, Martyrs 
who had died for their faith were resurrected 
and reigned with Christ for the millennium. At 
the end of the period, Satan was loosed for a 
time to deceive the nations, but he was subse- 
quently defeated. All the dead were then gath- 
ered for the final judgment. 

Many different interpretations of the millen- 
nium have been given. Those Christians who 
believe that the Second Coming of Christ will 
begin the 1,000-year period of righteousness in 
the world have been called premillennialists. 
Others, known as postmillennialists, believe 
that eventually Christianity will be accepted 
throughout the world, and a 1,000-year peri- 
od of Christian righteousness will be climaxed 
by the return of Christ, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the final judgment. 

‘Crusades religious motivations 5:298g 
*messianism in early Christianity 11:1019c 
millennial conceptions and ideals throughout 

history 12:200e on 
‘Pentecostal premillennial beliefs 14;32g 
-Roman, Augustinian, Communist 

pacifism 13:847g passim to 849f 
-Zoroastrian eschatological 

conceptions 19:1174d 


mille passus, ancient Roman mile, about 
1,620 yards, or 1,482 metres. 
‘Roman linear measurement system 19:728h 


Millepora, a genus of invertebrate marine 
animals comprising the order Milleporina 
(phylum Cnidaria) and commonly known as 
stinging coral or pepper coral. Species are 
common in shallow tropical seas to depths of 
30 metres (about 100 feet). Unlike the true 
corals, which belong to the class Anthozoa, 


Stinging coral (Mi/lepora) 


Douglas Faulkner 


millepores are closely related to the hydra 
(q.v.). Both hydras and the millepores belong 
to the class Hydrozoa. Some species form 
branching treelike growths up to 50 cen- 
timetres (about 20 inches) high. Others form 
massive and shapeless or leaflike growths. 
Most are whitish, yellowish, or fleshlike in 
colour. They bear powerful nematocysts, or 
stinging cells, that produce a burning sensa- 
tion in man, 

-Milleporina classification and general 

features 4:772b 


miller (moth); see owlet moth. 


Miller, Arthur (b. Oct. 17, 1915, New York 
City), playwright who combined a social 
awareness inherited from the 1930s with a 
searching concern for his characters’ inner 
lives. His most successful plays—such as 
Death of a Salesman (1949)—keep the two as- 
pects in balance so that the simplifications 
customary to the social drama are transcend- 
ed while at the same time the personal drama 
is firmly rooted in a social milieu. 


Arthur Miller, photograph by Inge Morath 


Magnum 


Miller was shaped by the Depression, which 
spelled financial ruin for his father, a small 
manufacturer, and demonstrated to the young 
Miller the insecurity of modern existence. Af- 
ter graduation from high school he worked in 
a warehouse (his one-act play A Memory of 
Two Mondays, 1955, recalls this period of his 
life). With the money he earned he attended 


_ the University of Michigan, where he began to 


= 


write plays. His first public success was with 
Focus (1945), a novel about anti-Semitism, All 
My Sons (1947), a drama about a manufac- 
turer of faulty war materials strongly reflect- 
ing the influence of Ibsen, was his first impor- 
tant play. In it he concentrates on the family 


as an arena of conflict, a perspective he also 
was to employ in later plays. Death of a Sales- 
man won the Pulitzer Prize in drama and 
became one of the two or three most famous 
American plays of its period. It is the tragedy 
of a small man destroyed by false values that 
are in large part the values of his society. 

The Crucible (1953) was based on the witch- 
craft trials in Salem, Mass., in 1692, a period 
Miller considered relevant to the 1950s, when 
investigation of subversive activities was wide- 
spread. In 1956, when Miller was called 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, he refused to name people he had 
seen 10 years earlier at an alleged Communist 
writers’ meeting. He was convicted of con- 
tempt but appealed and won. 

A Memory of Two Mondays and another 
short play, A View From the Bridge (a story of 
an Italian-American longshoreman whose 
passion for his niece destroys him), were 
staged on the same bill in 1955. After the Fall 
(1964) is semiautobiographical in content and 
looser and more experimental in form than is 
customary for Miller. Concerned with failure 
in human relationships and its consequences, 
it perhaps comes closest of all his plays to his 
stated aim, “to bring to the stage the thick- 
ness, awareness and complexity of the novel.” 
The Price (1968) continued Miller’s explora- 
tion of the theme of guilt and responsibility to 
oneself and to others by examining the 
strained relationship between two brothers. 

Miller also wrote a screenplay, The Misfits 
(1961), for his second wife, the actress Mari- 
lyn Monroe (1926-62). J Don’t Need You Any 
More, a collection of his short stories, ap- 
peared in 1967. 

American drama development 10:1227h 
‘popular literary theme elevation 14:806f 


Miller, David Hunter (b. Jan. 2, 1875, New 
York City—d. July 21, 1961, Washington, 
D.C.), international lawyer and an expert on 
treaties who participated in the drafting of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. He prac- 
ticed law in New York City from 1911 io 
1929, served on the Inquiry, a body of experts 
that collected data for the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence (1917-19), and was legal adviser to the 
American commission to the conference. 

As an Officer of the U.S. Department of State 
(1929-44), Miller headed the U.S. delegation 
to the 1930 Hague Conference for the codifi- 
cation of international law. His published 
works include My Diary at the Conference of 
Paris, with Documents (21 vol., 1924-26) and 
Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America (8 vol., 1931-48). 


Miller, Gerritt Smith (1845-1937), U.S. 
farmer, cattle breeder, and organizer of the 
Oneida Football Club in Boston (1862). 
-history of football-in America 7:505e 


Miller, Glenn (b. March 1, 1904, Clarinda, 
Iowa—d. Dec. 16, 1944), composer and trom- 
bonist, one of the most remarkable of all 
popular music figures because of the intensity 
of his posthumous reputation. He was educat- 
ed at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
and in 1926 became a professional trombonist 
with Ben Pollack’s band. By 1930 he was a 
much sought-after New York City free-lance 
musician. Later he became an organizer of 
other men’s bands, particularly those of the 
Dorsey brothers (1934) and Ray Noble 

(1935). After an abortive attempt to form his 
own orchestra (1937), he tried again a year 
later, and by 1939 had achieved world fame as 
a big-band leader. He became captain and 
then major as leader of the U.S. Air Force 
band in Europe. While flying to Paris from an 
airfield in England, he disappeared; neither 
bodies nor plane wreckage were ever sighted 
or recovered. 

Miller’s triumphs in the ballrooms were 
based on sweet orchestrations meticulously 
executed. The Miller saxophone sound, in- 
stantly recognizable and much copied, was 
based on quite simple musical precepts, as 


were all his big successes, including his own 


895 Miller, Henry 


composition, “Moonlight Serenade,” which 
grew out of an exercise he had written while 
studying with Joseph Schillinger. His two 
Hollywood films, Sun Valley Serenade (1941) 
and Orchestra Wives (1942), contributed to 
his reputation; but by far the biggest factor in 
the persistence of his memory was the release 
in 1953 of the somewhat sweetened movie bi- 
ography, The Glenn Miller Story. Some critics 
hold that the jazz content of his orchestra was 
negligible, but others regard its sound as the 
definitive popular music of its time. Because 
of its great popularity, the orchestra was held 
together for a time under saxophonist Tex 
Beneke, and an organization known as the 
Glenn Miller Orchestra, which purveyed its 
original leader’s sound, performed through 
the 1970s. 

‘jazz bandleaders of swing era 10:125c 


Miller, Henry (b. Dec. 26, 1891, New York 
City), writer and perennial Bohemian whose 
autobiographical novels achieve a candor— 
particularly about sex—that made them a 
liberating influence in mid-20th-century litera- 
ture. Largely concerned with self-realization 


aw 


wo 
Henry Miller 
Camera Press—Publix 


through freedom, his works are part of the in- 
dividualistic and anarchistic tradition rooted 
in 19th-century Romanticism, He is also nota- 
ble for a free and easy American style and a 
gift for comedy that springs from his willing- 
ness to admit to feelings others conceal and an 
almost eager acceptance of the bad along with 
the good. Because of their sexual frankness, 
his major works were banned in Britain and 
the United States until the 1960s but were 
widely known earlier from copies smuggled in 
from France. 

Miller was brought up in Brooklyn, and he 
wrote about his childhood experiences there 
in Black Spring (1936). In 1924 he left his job 
with Western Union in New York to devote 
himself to writing. In 1930 he went to France, 
launching a decisive decade in his career. 
Tropic of Cancer (published in France in 1934, 
in the U.S. in 1961) is based on his hand-to- 
mouth existence in Depression-ridden Paris. 
Tropic of Capricorn (France, 1939; U.S., 
1961) draws on the earlier New York phase. 

Miller’s visit to Greece in 1939 inspired The 
Colossus of Maroussi (1941), a meditation on 
the significance of that country. In 1940-41 he 
toured the United States extensively and 
wrote a sharply critical account of it, The Air- 
Conditioned Nightmare (1945), which dwelt 
on the cost in human terms of mechanization 
and commercialization. 

After settling in the untamed and sparsely 
populated area of Big Sur on the California 
coast, Miller became the centre of a colony of 
admirers. Many of them were writers of the 
Beat generation who saw in Miller’s whole- 
hearted acceptance of the degrading along 
with the sublime parallels to their own beliefs. 
At Big Sur, Miller produced his Rosy Cru- 
cifixion trilogy, made up of Sexus, Plexus, 
and Nexus, U.S. edition published as a whole 
in 1965. It covers much the same period of 


Miller, Hugh 896 


Miller’s life as Tropic of Capricorn and, 
together with that book, traces the stages by 
which the hero-narrator becomes a writer. 
The publication of the “Tropics” in the Unit- 
ed States provoked a series of obscenity trials 
that culminated in a 1964 Supreme Court 
decision favourable to the author. 

Other important books by Miller are the col- 
lections of essays The Cosmological Eye 
(1939) and The Wisdom of the Heart (1941). 
He is also a watercolourist and has exhibited 
internationally and written about art in To 
Paint Is To Love Again (1960). 

-literary achievements and themes 10:1226g 
-sexual openness in the American 
novel 13:292a 


Miller, Hugh (b. Oct. 10, 1802, Cromarty, 
Ross and Cromarty—d. Dec. 24, 1856, Edin- 
burgh), geologist and lay theologian who was 
considered one of the finest geological writers 
of the 19th century and whose writings were 
widely successful in arousing public interest in 
geologic history. After early literary ventures 
and a six-year period as a bank accountant in 
Cromarty, Miller went to Edinburgh in 1840 
as editor of the newly founded newspaper The 
Witness. The newspaper, which opposed pa- 
tronage in the Church of Scotland, gained a 
wide reputation through Miller’s leading arti- 
cles. He also wrote a brilliant geological series 
for it, part of which was published in book 
form as The Old Red Sandstone (1841). In this 
work he described his discoveries, in Cromar- 
ty, of fossils found in formations of the 
Devonian strata (345,000,000 to 395,000,000 
years old). 


Hugh Miller, detail of an engraving by 
Francis Croll (18267?-54) 


The Mansell Collection 


Of his remaining works on geology, Foot- 
prints of the Creator (1849) was the most 
nearly original. The book recorded his recon- 
struction of the extinct fishes he had discov- 
ered in the Old Red Sandstone and contend- 
ed, on theological grounds, that their perfec- 
tion of development disproved the theory of 
evolution. He also discovered the fish species 
later known as Prerichtyodes milleri. It was 
largely from Miller’s writings that the Devoni- 
an peenod became known as the Age of 

ishes 


Miller, Joaquin, pen name of cINCINNATUS 
HINER (HEINE) MILLER (b, Sept. 8, 1837, near 
Liberty, Ind.—d. Feb. 17, 1913, Oakland, 
Calif.), poet and journalist whose best work 
conveys a sense of the sweeping majesty and 
excitement of the Old West. His best known 
poem is “Columbus” with its refrain, “On, 
sail on!”—once familiar to millions of U.S. 
schoolchildren. He went West with his family 
and led a picaresque early life in California 
among miners, ee and Indians. He at- 
tended Columbia College (Eugene, Ore.) 
briefly in 1858-59 and was admitted to the 
Oregon bar in 1860, Between 1862 and 1866 
he owned a pony express and a newspaper 
(the Eugene Democratic Register) and was a 
county judge in Canyon City, Ore. For the 
Register he wrote an article defending the 
Mexican brigand Joaquin Murietta, whose 


given name he later used as a pen name; he 
also presumably adopted the more “poetic” 
name “Heine” for the same purpose. His first 
books of poems, Specimens (1868) and Joa- 
quin et al. (1869), attracted little attention. 


STi) 
Joaquin Miller 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


In 1870 he travelled to England, where his 
exotic manners and flamboyant Western cos- 
tume made him a great favourite with the 
literati. Pacific Poems (1871) was privately 
printed there. Songs of the Sierras (1871), 
upon which his reputation mainly rests, was 
loudly acclaimed in England, while generally 
derided in the United States for its excessive 
romanticism. His other poetry included Songs 
of the Sunlands (1873), The Ship in the Desert 
(1875), The Baroness of New York (1877), 
Songs of Italy (1878), Memorie and Rime 
(1884), and the Complete Poetical Works 
(1897). 

Whitmanesque in temper, his work is fre- 
quently bombastic and artificial. Because of 
his fondness for Byronic posturings, his au- 
tobiographical writings (e.g., Life Among the 
Modocs, 1873) are usually considered untrust- 
worthy. There are several biographies of Mil- 
ler: Harr Wagner, Joaquin Miller and His 
Other Self (1929); M.S. Peterson, Joaquin 
Miller, Literary Frontiersman (1937); and M. 
Marberry, Splendid Poseur: Joaquin Miller, 
American Poet (1953). 


Miller, John Preston (b. Jan. 5, 1923, 
Smithville, Mo.—d. 1961), geomorphologist 
known for his studies of the characteristics of 
stream channels, 

Miller served as a chemist for the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission at the Los 
Alamos (N.M.) Scientific Laboratory (1943- 
1946) and as a professor at Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park (1950-54). In 
1954 he moved to Harvard University. His 
work included the chemistry of weathering, 
sediment transport in high mountain streams, 
and relative dating by means of pottery 
chronologies, 

‘landform evolution from erosion 10:626e 


Miller, Neal (1909- ), U.S. psychologist. 
‘instrumental learning and autonomic 
reactions 10:758c 


Miller, Philip, 18th-century British horticul- 
turist, 
‘English floral decoration tradition 7:416e 


Miller, Phineas (d. 1803), business partner 
of Eli Whitney in Miller & Whitney (1793- 
1803), cotton gin manufactory. 

‘partnership with Eli Whitney 19:822d 


Miller, Samuel Freeman (b. April 5, 1816, 
Richmond, Ky.—d, Oct. 13, 1890, Washing- 
ton, D, C)), associate justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (1862-90), a leading opponent of 
efforts to use the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution to protect business against 
ioe dani regulation, He was spokesman 
or the court in its first attempt to construe 


the amendment, passed after the Civil War 
largely to assure the rights of the newly freed 
slaves. Although he was in the majority then, 
his view that the amendment did not bar legis- 
lative restraints on industry ceased to prevail 
by the 1890s and did not again predominate 
until the late 1930s. 

A practicing physician for 12 years, Miller 
also read law and was admitted to the bar in 
1847. His opposition to slavery caused him to 
move in 1850 from the slave state of Ken- 
tucky to the free state of Iowa, where he 
became a prominent lawyer and a Republican 
Party leader. Appointed to the Supreme 
Court by Pres. Abraham Lincoln on July 16, 
1862, Miller was the first justice from any 
state west of the Mississippi River. 

During the Civil War, Miller supported mili- 
tary trials of dissident civilians and the Feder- 
al blockade of the Confederacy, Dissenting 
from the court, he also approved the federal 
and state loyalty oaths that were required of 
lawyers, teachers, and clergymen immediately 
after the war. His dissenting opinion in favour 
of “greenbacks” as war-emergency legal ten- 
der (Hepburn vy. Griswold, 1870) became the 
majority’s stand when the court reversed itself 
the following year and led to the permanent 
legitimation of paper money in the U.S. 

The court’s first opportunity to construe the 
Fourteenth Amendment was given by the 
Slaughter-House Cases (1873), in which a 
group of livestock butchers challenged a state 
law that granted a monopoly of their trade to 
a single entrepreneur. The amendment, which 
was supposed to confer civil rights on black 
Americans, was invoked by the challengers to 
support the proposition that the right to run a 
business without state-government interfer- 
ence was one of the protected “‘privileges and 
immunities” of citizenship. Concluding that 
there was no such federal right, Miller strictly 
limited the amendment’s guarantees of “due 
process of law’’ and ‘“‘equal protection of the 
laws,” as well as “‘privileges and immunities of 
citizens.” While Miller’s view prevailed, busi- 
ness corporations were unable to shield them- 
selves from legislative regulation by claiming 
to be among the “persons” or “citizens” 
whose rights the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended to safeguard. In the 
1890s, however, the court came to accept Jus- 
tice Stephen J. Field’s contrary conception of 
the amendment as an aid to big business. 


Samuel Miller 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, 


By declaring most civil rights to be aspects of 
state rather than of federal citizenship, Miller 
unwittingly deprived the federal government 
of jurisdiction over many problems of Negro 
political and social equality. In Ex parte Yar- 
brough (1884), however, he upheld federal 
protection, against repression by private per- 
sons, of Negroes’ rights to vote in congres- 
sional elections. Another libertarian opinion 
by Miller, Kilbourn v. Thompson (1881), 
checked irresponsible investigation by con- 
gressional committees. 


Miller, Sanderson, 18th-century English 
squire, 
‘Gothic Revival architecture 19:446g 


Miller, Stanley Lloyd (1930- _), U.S. bi- 
ochemist. 
-life’s origin in hydrogen-rich 
atmosphere 10:901c 
Miller, Thomas Grier (1886- te WES! 


surgeon. 
-advances in abdominal surgery 11:839a 


Miller, William (1782-1849), American reli- 
gious enthusiast who began preaching in 1831 
that the present world would end approxi- 
mately in 1843 with the bodily arrival (‘“‘ad- 
vent”) of Christ. The Millerite movement de- 
clined after 1845, but elements of the group 
later organized the present Advent Christian 
Church (1860) and the larger society of Sev- 
enth-day Adventists (1863). 

- Adventist origins and organization 1:101h 
-Bernard’s presentation of concept 2:860e 
‘Fundamentalist 1830s millenarian roots 7:777f 
physiological regulation in body fluids 14:436d 


Miller, Willoughby Dayton (1853-1907), 
U.S. dentist, conducted researches in bacteri- 
ology and chemistry as related to dental and 
oral diseases. 


Millerand, Alexandre (b. Feb. 10, 1859, 
Paris—d. April 7, 1943, Versailles), French 
lawyer and statesman who, as president of the 
Republic (1920-1924), was noted for his 
desire to strengthen the power of the president 
by constitutional revision. 

Educated for the bar, Millerand was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies as a Socialist in 
1885. He soon became the leader of the So- 
cialist left and until 1896 edited their organ, 
La Petite République. An evolutionary social- 
ist, he believed that socialism would come 
through universal suffrage rather than revolu- 
tion. He advocated the nationalization of 
large industry, leaving small property in pri- 
vate ownership. In 1899-he joined René Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s Cabinet of “republican de- 
fense” as minister of commerce and applied 
himself to bettering labour conditions, to up- 
grading the mercantile marine, and to devel- 
oping trade, educational resources, and the 
postal system. His attention to workers’ con- 
ditions did not earn him the support of the So- 
cialists who denounced his participation in a 
non-socialist government. 

In 1909 Millerand became minister of public 
works in Aristide Briand’s first Cabinet, his 
principal achievement being the reorganiza- 
tion of the state railways. With Briand he as- 
sumed responsibility for using troops to sup- 
press the railway strike of October 1910. Ap- 
pointed minister of war under Raymond Poin- 
caré in 1912, he reorganized the higher com- 
mand and for the first time gave a definite 
status to military aeronautics. He retained the 
same post in René Viviani’s Cabinet until he 
resigned in October 1915. In 1918 he was 
elected a member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

On the resignation of Georges Clemenceau in 
January 1920 Millerand formed a Cabinet and 
became prime minister and minister for for- 
eign affairs. Mainly concerned with the ap- 
plication of the Treaty of Versailles, in May 
1920 he frustrated attempts to organize revo- 
lutionary strikes; he also did much to supply 
war material to Poland during the Polish- 
Soviet war. 

In September 1920 Paul Deschanel, presi- 
dent of the Republic, was forced by ill health 
to resign. Millerand, at this time leader of the 
Bloc National (a Right-Centre moderate co- 
alition), was elected Deschanel’s successor. 
During his candidature Millerand made no se- 
cret of his wish to strengthen the power of the 
president by a revision of the constitution, His 
concept of the presidency brought him into 
collision with the radical and Socialist majori- 
ty, which, under the name of the Cartel des 
Gauches, was successful in the elections of 
May 1924, Violently attacked by the left 
majority for ignoring the traditional presiden- 
tial neutrality by openly favouring conserva- 
tives, he was unable to form an acceptable 
Cabinet and had to resign. 


From 1927 to 1940 Millerand played a sec- 
ondary role in the Senate. Among his pub- 
lished works are Le Socialisme réformiste 
(1903) and Pour la défense nationale (1913). 
‘French Socialism’s divisions 10:118b 


Miller Bros. 101 Ranch Real Wild West 
Show, rodeo and carnival started in 1907 by 
the Miller Brothers of Ponca, Oklahoma. 
‘rodeo exhibition and famous 

performers 15:98le 


Miller indices, group of three numbers that 
indicate the location of a plane or set of paral- 
lel planes of atoms in a crystal. If each atom 
in the crystal is represented by a dot and these 
dots are connected by lines, the resulting lat- 
tice may be divided into a number of identical 
blocks, or unit cells; the intersecting edges of 
one of the unit cells defines a set of crystallo- 
graphic axes, and the Miller indices are deter- 
mined by the intersection of the plane with 
these axes. The reciprocals of these intercepts 
are computed, and fractions are cleared to 
give the three Miller indices (Akl). For exam- 
ple, a plane parallel to two axes but cutting 
the third axis at a length equal to one edge of 
a unit cell has Miller indices of (100), (010), or 
(001), depending upon the axis cut; and a 
plane cutting all three axes at lengths equal to 
the edges of a unit cell has Miller indices of 
(111). This scheme, devised by British 
mineralogist and crystallographer William 
Hallowes Miller, in 1839, has the advantage 
of eliminating all fractions from the notation 
for a plane. Moreover, two parallel planes 
have Miller indices that are multiples of each 
other, as (hk/) and (2h, 2k, 21); these parallel 
planes are sometimes referred to by the same 
indices. In the hexagonal system, which has 
four crystallographic axes, a similar scheme of 
four Bravais-Miller indices is used. 

‘crystal X-ray scattering 5:344g 


millerite, a nickel sulfide mineral (NiS). Typi- 
cal occurrences are in carbonate veins, as at 
Keokuk, Iowa, or as an alteration product of 
other nickel minerals, as at Andreas-Berg, E. 
Ger. Other occurrences are in meteorites and 
as a sublimation product on Vesuvius. For de- 
tailed physical properties, see table under 
sulfide minerals. 

-sulfide mineral properties and 

occurrences 17:787f 


Millerites (religion): see Adventists. 


Miller process, method using chlorine to ex- 
tract gold from its ore. 
-gold and silver production 8:239b 


miller’s thumb (Cottus gobio), fish of the or- 
der Scorpaeniformes. 
‘habitat and reproductive behaviour 16:399b 


Milles, Carl (b. WILHELM CARL EMIL AN- 
DERSSON, June 23, 1875, Uppsala, Swed.—d. 
Sept. 19, 1955, Lidingé), one of Sweden’s 
greatest sculptors whose expressive rhythmi- 
cal works drew inspiration from European ar- 
chaic sculpture and greatly influenced the 
course of German Expressionist and U.S. 
ey pure during the first half of the 20th cen- 


ae 1902, during student years in Paris, Milles 
won recognition through the competition for 
the Sten Sture monument at Uppsala (com- 
pleted 1925). His style, at first impressionistic 
under the influence of the late-19th-century 
French sculptor Auguste Rodin, became 
more abrupt and formal under the successive 
influences of medieval and early Greek art as 
interpreted by the German sculptor-theorist 
Adolf von Hildebrand, Later, his work 
showed more fluent patterns within the in- 
dividual figures of his elaborate compositions. 

Milles worked in clay (for casting into 
bronze) and in stone and wood, His first ma- 
jor fountain, Europa, in Halmstad, Swed. 
(1926), has the elements of spacious design, 
subtle water effects, and inventive figure types 
(such as the fusion of classical triton or faun 
with Nordic goblin or troll)—also characteris- 


tic of his Orpheus Fountain in Stockholm 
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(1936) and the Meeting of the Waters in St. 
Louis, Mo. (1940). 

In 1931 he became head of the department 
of sculpture at Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and he became a 
U.S. citizen in 1945, Milles’ works were col- 
lected at Cranbrook, his home for 20 years, 
and at the Milles villa, now a museum, in 
Lidings, near Stockholm. His Aganippe 
Fountain was set up in the New York Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art shortly after his 
death in 1955. 


millet (Turkish: “religious community” or 

“people’’), derived from the Arabic millah, a 
word used in the Qur'an (Muslim sacred scrip- 
ture) for religion as professed by Abraham 
and other ancient prophets; in medieval Is- 
lamic states it applied to certain non-Muslim 
minorities, mainly Christians and Jews. In the 
heterogeneous Ottoman Empire (c. 1300- 
1923) the millets were autonomous self-gov- 
erning religious communities, organized under 
their own laws and headed by their own reli- 
gious leader, who was responsible to the cen- 
tral government for the fulfillment of millet 
responsibilities and duties, particularly those 
of paying taxes and internal security. In addi- 
tion each millet assumed responsibility for so- 
cial and administrative functions not provided 
by the state, conducting their affairs through a 
communal council (meclisimilli) without inter- 
vention from outside, From 1856 on, a series 
of imperial reform edicts introduced secular 
law codes for all citizens, and much of the mil- 
lets’ administrative autonomy was lost. 
-Eastern Orthodox political attitudes 4:509e 
-Eastern Orthodoxy under Turks 6:151d 
-ghettoization of eastern Christianity 6:155h 
-Ottoman colonization of the Balkans 2:621d 
‘Ottoman social structure and 

institutions 13:774f 


millet, various grasses, members of the 
Gramineae (Poaceae) family, producing small 
edible seeds used as forage crops and as food 
cereals. Millets, probably first cultivated in 


Pearl millet (Pennisetum americanum) 
J.C. Allen and Son 


Asia or Africa over 4,000 years ago, range in 
height from 1 to 4 feet, with the exception of 
pearl millet, which has 'stalks 5 to 10 feet (1.5 
to 3 metres) tall and about an inch thick. The 
heads may be spikes or racemes, in which the 
flowers are borne on stalks of about equal 
length along an elongated axis, or panicles, 

clusters of small florets. The hulled seeds are 
usually creamy white and, with the exception 
of pearl millet, remain enclosed in hulls after 
threshing. 


Millet 898 


Millets are an important food staple in much 
of Asia, the U.S.S.R., and western Africa. In 
the U.S. and western Europe they are used 
chiefly for pasture or to produce hay, al- 
though they were major grains in Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Pearl millet, or cattail 
millet, called bajra in India (Pennisetum glau- 
cum), is suited to soils of low fertility and lim- 
ited moisture and is a popular food crop in 
India and Africa, Proso—the common, or 
broomcorn, millet (Panicum miliaceum)—rip- 
ening within 60-80 days after sowing, is used 
in birdseed and chick-feed mixtures and as 
livestock feed in the U.S. and as a food in 
Asia and eastern Europe. Foxtail varieties 
(Setaria [Chaetochloa] italica) having small 
pointed seeds are grown for hay in North 
America and western Europe but are impor- 
tant as foods in China and other Asian coun- 
tries. Finger millet, or koracan millet, also 
called raggee (Eleusine coracana), is an impor- 
tant food grain in southern Asia and parts of 
Africa. Japanese millet (Echinochloa crus-galli 
var. frumentacea) is grown chiefly in Japan 
and the U.S. as a hay crop. Little millet (Pani- 
cum miliare) is chiefly a food crop of India. 
Browntop (Panicum ramosum) is grown in the 
southeastern U.S. for hay, pasture, and game- 
bird feed. 

The millets are high in carbohydrates, with 
protein content varying from 6 to 11 percent 
and fat varying from 1.5 to 5 percent. They 
are somewhat strong in taste and cannot be 
made into leavened bread but are mainly con- 
sumed in flatbreads and porridges or prepared 
and eaten much like rice. About 26,000,000 
tons of millet were produced annually in the 
early 1970s, chiefly in China, India, the 
U.S.S.R., western Africa, and Korea. 

-cereal products and consumption 3:1166f 
-common types and use 14:585h 
-development of agriculture 1:325h 
-distilled liquor source, table 1 5:901 
-domesticated plant centres of origin 5:938b 


Millet, Jean-Francois, commonly called by 
his nickname “FRANCISQUE” (b. c. 1642, Ant- 
werp—d. 1679, Paris), painter whose serene 
landscapes made him one of the most influen- 
tial followers of Nicolas Poussin in 17th-cen- 
tury France. He is generally classed among 
the painters of Flanders because of the loca- 
tion of his birth, but his father was a French- 
man who, while on service with the Prince of 
Condé in Antwerp, apprenticed his son to a 
painter there. Francisque left with the painter 
for Paris, where he settled in 1660 after marry- 
ing his master’s daughter. He was received as 
a member of the Académie Royale de Pein- 
ture et de Sculpture at Paris in 1673. 
Francisque’s paintings of Italian and Arcadi- 
an scenery, though derivative, were graceful 
and effective. Twelve of his most important 
landscapes in the Tuileries were destroyed by 
fire; and, though many of his pieces may still 
be found cataloged, a great number remain 
unknown and unacknowledged. 
-19th-century French printmaking 14:1092g 


Millet, Jean-Francois (b. Oct. 4, 1814, 
Gruchy, near Gréville, Fr.—d. Jan. 20, 1875, 
Barbizon), painter renowned for his peasant 
subjects. He spent his youth working on the 
land, but by the age of 19 he was studying art 
in Cherbourg. In 1837, Millet arrived in Paris 
and eventually enrolled in the studio of Paul 
Delaroche, where he seems to have remained 
until 1839. 

After the rejection of one of his entries for 
the Salon of 1840, Millet returned to Cher- 
bourg where he remained during most of 
1841, painting portraits. He achieved his first 
success in 1844 with “The Milkmaid” anda 
large pastel, ““The Riding Lesson,” that has a 
sensual character typical of a large part of his 
production during the 1840s 

The peasant subjects, which from the early 
1850s were to be Millet’s principal concern, 
made their first important appearance at the 


“Self-portrait,” 
1847; in the Louvre, Paris 


charcoal sketch by Jean-Francois Millet, 


By courtesy of the Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre; photograph, 
Cliche Musees Nationaux, Paris 


Salon of 1848 with ““The Winnower,” later de- 
stroyed by fire. After the Salon of 1849 
(“Seated Shepherdess,’’ Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), Millet left Paris to settle in Barbizon, 
a small hamiet in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
The Salon of 1850 included ““The Sower” and 
“The Binders” which roused hostile critics to 
accuse Millet of being a socialist. The Salon of 
1853 included “Harvesters Resting” (“Ruth 
and Boaz”; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). 
Major works of the following years, ‘conceived 
in much the same spirit, are “A Peasant 
Grafting a Tree’ (1855), “The Gleaners”’ 
(1857; Louvre), “The Angelus” (1859; 
Louvre), “Shearing Sheep” (1860; Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), “Planting Potatoes” 
(1862; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), and 
“The Man with a Hoe” (1863; Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston). This last painting again 
raised the accusation that Millet was a social- 
ist, and letters of the period defending Millet’s 
position underline the fundamentally classical 
nature of his approach to painting. Millet had 
an idealistic attitude toward his subjects and a 
desire “to make the trivial serve to express the 
sublime.” 

By the middle of the 1860s, Millet’s work 
was beginning to be in demand; official recog- 
nition came in 1868, after nine major paintings 
had been shown at the exposition of the previ- 
ous year. Important collections of Millet’s 
pictures are to be found in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (68 pastels and paintings), 
and in the Louvre (23 pictures). 


Millettia dielsiana, species of the plant or- 
der Fabales, 


-legume fruit, illus. 1 7:129 


millibar, unit of atmospheric pressure. One 
millibar (mb) is equal to 10% dynes per square 
centimetre, 0,75 millimetres of mercury, and 
0.467 pounds per square inch. The standard 
pressure of an atmospheric column at sea ley- 
el is 1013.25 millibars, On maps showing the 
distribution of sea-level pressure, isobars 
(lines connecting points of equal pressure) are 
usually drawn at intervals of four to six milli- 
bars; these maps are very useful in weather 
analysis and forecasting. 


Millicent, market and industrial town, 
southeast South Australia, 250 mi (402 km) 
southeast of Adelaide. Founded in 1871, it 
was named for the wife of an early settler. The 
locality, which has much drained swampland, 
supports sheep, cattle, and grains, Limestone 
is quarried; and pine forests, based at Snug- 
gery and Mt. Barr, supply paper and cellulose 
mills. Crayfish, caught off the coast (10 mi 
west), are processed at Millicent, which is the 


terminus for a rail line from the city of Mount 
Gambier. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 5,075. 

37°36’ S)140°22E 

milligal, unit of acceleration equivalent to 
one-thousandth of a gal (q.v.). 

-value and derivation 8:291d 


Millikan, Robert Andrews (b. March 22, 
1868, Morrison, Ill.—d. Dec. 19, 1953, San 
Marino, Calif.), physicist honoured with the 
1923 Nobel Prize for Physics for his study of 
the elementary electronic charge and the 
photoelectric effect, After studying at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and G6ttingen (now in 
W.Ger.), he became assistant in physics (1896) 
and full professor (1910) at the University of 
Chicago, where he performed his famous oil 
drop experiment to determine the value of the 
electronic charge. He also verified Einstein’s 
photoelectric equation and obtained a precise 
value for Planck’s constant. 

In 1921 he became director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena. There he 
made some initial studies of cosmic rays. He 
held the post of chairman of the executive 
rte of the institute until his retirement in 


Millikan was the recipient of many honours 
and represented the U.S. (1922-32) on the 
League of Nations committee for intellectual 
cooperation. He also served as chairman of 


Millikan 
By courtesy of Caltech, Pasadena, Calif. 


the board of directors of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
Calif. 

‘atomic structure experiments 2:335e 

-cosmic ray study 5:200e 

-electron oil drop experiment 6:666c 

-physical constants measurement 5:76c 


Millikan oil-drop experiment, first direct 
and convincing measurement of the electric 
charge of a single electron. It was performed 
originally in 1911 by the U.S. physicist Robert 
A. Millikan, who determined a straightfor- 
ward method of measuring the minute net 
electric charge that is present on many of the 
droplets in an oil mist. The force F on any 
electric charge q in an electric field E is equal 
to the product of the charge and the electric 
field, or simply F = gE. Millikan was able to 
measure both the amount of electric force and 
magnitude of electric field on the tiny charge 
of an isolated oil droplet and from the data 
determine the magnitude of the charge itself. 
Millikan’s original experiment or any 
modified version, such as the following, is 
called the oil-drop experiment. A few oil 
droplets are directed through a small hole in 
the top of a closed box having a metal top and 
bottom and transparent sides. From an obser- 
vation by microscope of the speed of a specific 
droplet falling slowly under the influence of 
gravity and air resistance, the weight of the 
droplet, or the force of gravity on il, can be 
determined. If the droplet has any net charge 
on it, it can be brought to a full stop by prop- 
erly adjusting the potential difference, or volt- 
age, across the metal top and bottom. In 
effect, the amount of upward electric force on 
the charged droplet can be adjusted until it~ 
just equals the known downward gravitation- 
al force, The value of the uniform electric field 
in the box that produces the helenae 


then to the voltage between the metal top and 
bottom divided by the distance between them, 
both being easy to measure. From the value 
of the electric force and the electric field, the 
charge on a specific oil drop can be calculat- 
ed. The values of the electric charge on in- 
dividual oil drops determined by repeated ap- 
plication of this method are not distributed 
continuously but fall into distinct groups that 
are whole-number multiples of a lowest value, 
which is the elementary electric charge itself, 
From the time of Millikan’s original experi- 
ment, this method offered convincing proof 
that electric charge exists in basic natural 
units. All subsequent distinct methods of mea- 
suring the basic unit of electric charge point to 
the same fundamental value of electric 
charge. Major ref. 6:550f 
-electron charge measurement 6:666c 
-physical constants measurement 5:76c 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude, née LiEBSON (b. 
1889, Lithuania—d, July 6, 1968, Johannes- 
burg, S.Af.), writer whose novels, concerned 
with the problems of South African life, are 
remarkable for impartiality, vividness, and 
clarity of style. Of Jewish parentage, she was 
taken to South Africa while an infant. Her 
childhood on the diamond fields at Kimberley 
and the river diggings at Barkly West, among 
the white, Coloured, and black communities, 
provided the background for much of her 
writing. In 1912 she married Philip Millin 
(died 1952), who became a distinguished su- 
preme court judge, and thereafter she lived in 
Johannesburg. 

Her first novel, The Dark River (1920), was 
set around Barkly West. Others followed; but 
it was God’s Step-Children (1924; new ed, 
1952), dealing with the half-caste Coloured 
people, that established her reputation. With 
Mary Glenn (1925), a study of a mother’s 
reaction to her child’s disappearance, she 
became recognized as one of the leading 
South African novelists in English, identified 
by a nervous, sharp, vivid, often almost stac- 
cato style. 

The South Africans (1926; revised as The 
People of South Africa, 1950), a balanced and 
realistic account of the mixed races and cul- 
tures of her country, was a venture in a new 
direction. She also wrote biographies of Cecil 
Rhodes (1933; new ed. 1952) and Gen. J.C. 
Smuts (1936). In some novels she used events 
in South African history; e.g., The Coming of 
the Lord (1928), about a black “prophet”? in 
the eastern Cape, and King of the Bastards 
(1950), on the life of the white chieftain Coen- 
raad Buys. Men on a Voyage (1930) i is a col- 
lection of essays, and a series of impressive 
war diaries (1944-48) was inspired by the suf- 
ferings of mankind in general and the Jewish 
people in particular. 

Millin wrote two autobiographical books, 
The Night Is Long (1941) and The Measure of 
My Days (1955). Her last novels were The 
Wizard Bird (1962) and Goodbye, Dear En- 
gland (1965). 


milling: see in ball mill; dispersion; mill. 
milling (textile industry): see felting. 


milling machine, a device that rotates a cir- 
cular tool that has a number of cutting edges 
symmetrically arranged about its axis; the 
workpiece is commonly held in a vise or simi- 
lar device clamped to a table that can move in 
three perpendicular directions. Disk- or bar- 
rel-shaped cutters are clamped through holes 


in their centres to arbors (shafts) attached to 


the machine spindle; they have teeth on their 
peripheries only or on both peripheries and 
faces. An end mill is a cutter shaped like a 
pencil with a tapered shank that fits into the 
machine spindle; it has cutting teeth on its 


_ face and spiral blades on the lateral surface. 


In the milling operation, ‘the workpiece is 
carried on a table that is driven either manual- 


1 ly or by power against the rotating cutter. 


Milling machines usually produce flat sur- 
faces, but any shape that can be ground on 
the cutter will be reproduced on the work. To 
mill the teeth of a spur gear, a disk-type cutter 
with its cutting edges in the shape of the space 
(groove) between the teeth of the gear is used, 
milling the gear blank one space at a time. 
Major ref. 11:252e 
‘automation and mechanization 2:508g 
‘electronic and computer control system 6:678c 
‘machine tool development, types, and 

use 11:260d passim to 264c 
-screw thread production 11:258a 


Millinocket, town, Penobscot County, cen- 
tral Maine, U.S., on the west branch of the 
Penobscot River. Unlike most towns in 
Maine, Millinocket (Abnaki: This Place Is 
Admirable) did not develop from a small set- 
tlement. It was a boom town, created by the 
Great Northern Paper Company in 1899-1900 
when it constructed a large paper mill on the 
river. The company built homes, schools, 
roads, and a hotel and supervised the estab- 
lishment of the town government. The mill is 
now one of the largest newsprint plants in the 
U.S. Tourism centres on Baxter State Park, 18 
mi (29 km) northwest, and nearby Millinocket 
Lake and Black Cat Moutain, a ski area. Inc. 
1901. Pop. (1980) 7,567. 

45°39’ N, 68°43’ W 

millipede, any member of the arthropod 
class Diplopoda, distributed worldwide and 
commonly grouped with several other classes 
as myriapods. The approximately 8,000 spe- 
cies live in and eat decaying plant matter; 


HOPNORARARD 


Millipede (Narceus) 
John H. Gerard 


some injure living plants, and a few are preda- 
tors and scavengers. They have as many as 
200 pairs of legs—two pairs on each body 
ring, which is a double body segment (dip- 
losomite), Length ranges from 2 millimetres 
(0.08 inch) to 280 millimetres (11 inches). 
Most millipedes are armoured with calcare- 
ous dorsal plates; in defense, they secrete a 
pungent, toxic liquid or gas from lateral 
glands. 

In the subclass Penicillata (sometimes desig- 
nated Pselaphognatha) are tiny forms, less 
than 4 millimetres (0.2 inch) long, having 11 
to 13 rings and a thin body wall containing 
tufts of bristles. All other millipedes have a 
hard surface and, in the male, copulatory 
claspers on the belly. 

Members of the subclass Pentazonia have 
stout, arched bodies; the pill millipedes (order 
Glomerida) roll into a tight ball. 

The body of members of the large subclass 
Helminthomorpha is long and cylindrical. The 
order Julida includes common garden forms, 
such as Julus (sometimes spelled Julus) terres- 
tris, a 25-millimetre (1-inch) species native to 
Europe and introduced into North America. 
Among the julids, members of the family 
Paraiulidae are smooth-bodied forms often 
called wireworms. The order Spirostreptida, 
mainly tropical, includes the largest forms. 
Millipedes of the order Chordeumida (some- 
times Craspedosomatida) have spinnerets on 
the last ring that are used to make silken egg 
cocoons. Those of the order Polydesmida lack 
eyes and are often brightly coloured; an ex- 
ample is the 25-millimetre greenhouse mil- 


lipede (Oxidus gracilis), The order Spiro- 


899° Mills 


bolida includes some of most common and 
conspicuous forms, such as the 100-millimetre 
(4-inch) black and red Narceus americanus of 
southeastern U.S. forests. Major ref. 12:768h 
-bioluminescence mechanism 2:1031b 
-body plans of arthropods, illus. 1 2:66 
‘circulatory system anatomy 4:621f 
-fossil arthropods and eras, illus. 6 7:564 
‘joint structure and function 16:827b; 

illus. 821 
‘limb movement and synchronization 11:20a 
“poisonous animals, table 8 14:617a 
‘repellant substance type and effect 12:215a 
‘reproductive behaviour pattern 15:685a 
-Silurian invertebrate life 16:772f 
social parental behaviour patterns 16:938c 
-trunk and leg development and 

classification 2:67g 


Mill on the Floss, The (1860), tragic novel 
of domestic realism by George Eliot. 
-Eliot’s literary style based on early life 6:722g 


Mills, Bernard Yarnton (1920- ), Aus- 
tralian astronomer. 
‘Mills Cross array development 18:102g 


Mills, Bertram (1873-1938), British circus 
proprietor. 
-British circus revival 4:640b 


Mills, C(harles) Wright (b. Aug. 28, 1916, 
Waco, Tex.—d, March 20, 1962, Nyack, 
N.Y.), U.S. sociologist associated with Marx- 
ist themes and with issues regarding the role 
of intellectuals in modern life. From his posi- 
tion as professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, he sought to establish that social 
scientists should be not merely disinterested 
observers, engaged in what he called “ab- 
stracted empiricism,” but also activists assert- 
ing their social responsibility. Among his chief 
works were The Power Elite (1956), White 
Collar (1951), The Sociological Imagination 
(1959), and The Marxists (1962). 
-power elite concept 16:946f 
‘sociological concepts based on 

economics 16:995h 


Mills, Martin: see Boyd, Martin (a Beck- 
ett). 


Mills, Robert (b. Aug. 12, 1781, Charleston, 
S.C.—d. March 3, 1855, Washington, D.C.), 
generally considered the first American-born 
professional architect. He was associated with 
Thomas Jefferson, James Hoban, and Benja- 
min Latrobe in the first decade of the 19th 
century. 

A Neoclassical architect, Mills generally fol- 
lowed the principle, enunciated by Jefferson, 
that antique classical architectural forms best 
befitted a reincarnation of ancient republics— 
i.e., the new United States. He used classical 
forms with originality, both in plan and struc- 
ture; his major works included colleges, pris- 
ons, hospitals, houses, canals, bridges, and 
breakwaters. His best known structures are 
the Treasury (built 1836-42) and the Old Pat- 
ent Office (built 1836-40; later modified; now 
part of the Smithsonian Institution) in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the wings of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia (1807); and the monuments to 
George Washington in Baltimore (designed 
1814, erected 1815-29) and Washington, D.C. 
(designed 1836, completed 1884). 
-Neoclassical architectural 

developments 19:439b 


Mills, William Corless (b. Jan. 2, 1860, 
Pyrmont, Ohio—d, Jan. 17, 1928, Columbus), 
museum curator who excavated Indian re- 
mains in Ohio, including Adena Mound 
(1901), a large earthen burial ground near 
Chillicothe, built c. 50 Bc. It became the type 
site for the study of the North American 
Adena culture and period. Curator and li- 
brarian of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society (1898-1928) and curator of 


Mills bomb 900 


the Ohio State University Museum (1899- 
1928), he wrote Archaeological Atlas of Ohio 
(1914) and Certain Mounds and Village Sites 
in Ohio (3 vol., 1907-22). 


Mills bomb, hand grenade invented by Sir 
William Mills in 1915. 
-grenade technology of World War I 19:689b 


Mills cross, type of radio telescope based on 
the interferometer, first demonstrated in the 
1950s by the Australian astronomer Bernard 
Yarnton Mills. It consists of two interferome- 
ters erected in two straight rows intersecting 


Mills cross, Sydney N 
By courtesy of the School of Physics, the University of Sydney 


at right angles. Up to a mile long, the rows 
may be composed of hundreds of antennas of 
several possible types. Electronic comparison 
of differences in the way the two perpendicu- 
lar rows receive a signal allows exact determi- 
nation of the position in the sky of the signal’s 
source. For this purpose, the cross works 
practically as well as a single huge antenna 
with the same overall diameter; such a single 
antenna would be vastly more difficult, if not 
impossible, to build. 

structure and resolving power 18:102g; illus. 


Mill Springs, Battle of (1862), Union victo- 
ry over the Confederacy in U.S. Civil War. 
-Civil War western campaign map 4:679 


millstone, either of two flat, round stones 
used for grinding grain. One millstone i is sta- 
tionary; the other rotates above it in a hori- 
zontal plane. Grain is poured through a hole 
in the centre of the rotating millstone, flowing 
into shallow grooves, called channels, which 
radiate from the centre of the stationary mill- 
stone. The channels lead the grain onto the 
flat grinding section, called the land, and to 
the edge, where it emerges as flour. Sharpen- 
ing a millstone consists of recarving worn 
eee and checking and smoothing the 
an 


A millstone with channels 
By courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The best millstones are made from French 
buhrstone, quarried near Paris. In the U.S., 
where there is no buhrstone, quartz conglom- 
erate, quartzite, sandstone, or granite is sub- 
stituted, 


Millville, city, Cumberland County, south- 
western New Jersey, U.S., at the head of navi- 
gation on the Maurice River. Union Lake, 
formed by a dam (1806), is northwest. The 
earliest white settlers were woodcutters who 
built cabins along the riverbank in the 1700s, 


Once a part of Maurice River and Fairfield 
townships, and known successively as Shingle 
Landing, Maurice River Bridge, and The 
Bridge, it was laid out by Joseph Buck who 
named it for the three Union Mills. It was in- 
corporated as a town in 1801. Chiefly industri- 
al, it is situated in an area of vast silica depos- 
its used in glass making. Manufactures include 
glass, aircraft parts, and textiles. It also has 
fishing and oyster industries. Inc. city, 1866. 
Pop. (1980) 24,815. 

39°24’ N, 75°02' W 

Milne, A(lan) A(lexander) (b. Jan. 18, 
1882, London—d. Jan. 31, 1956, Hartfield, 
Sussex), humorist, minor playwright, and 
originator of the immensely popular stories of 
Christopher Robin and his toy bear, Winnie- 
the-Pooh. Milne attended Westminster 
School, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1906 he joined the staff of Punch, 
writing humorous verse and whimsical essays 
in a style that quickly dated. He achieved con- 
siderable success with a series of light come- 
dies (e.g., Mr. Pim Passes By [1921]; Michael 
and Mary [1930]); wrote one memorable de- 
tective novel, The Red House Mystery (1922); 


A.A. Milne, pen and ink drawing by P. 
Evans, c. 1930; in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


and a children’s play, Make-Believe, (1918) 
before stumbling upon his true literary métier 
with verses written for his son Christopher 
Robin. These grew into the collections When 
We Were Very Young (1924) and Now We Are 
Six (1927). 

His most popular works were the two sets of 
stories about the adventures of Christopher 
Robin’s toy animals, Pooh, Piglet, Kanga, 
Roo, and Eeyore, as told in Winnie-the-Pooh 
(1926) and The House at Pooh Corner (1928). 
These have been perhaps the most widely 
read children’s books in English since Alice in 
Wonderland. In 1929 he adapted another chil- 
dren’s classic, The Wind in the Willows, by 
Kenneth Grahame, for the stage as Toad of 
Toad Hall. A decade later Milne wrote his au- 
tobiography, /t’s Too Late Now. 


Milne, Edward Arthur (b. Feb. 14, 1896, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Eng.—d. Sept. 21, 1950, 
Dublin), English mathematician, astrophysi- 
cist, and cosmologist best known for his de- 
velopment of a new form of relativity called 
kinematic relativity, an alternative to Ein- 
stein’s general theory of relativity. In 1920 
Milne became assistant director of the Solar 
Physics Observatory at Cambridge Universi- 
ty. Four years later he was appointed profes- 
sor of applied mathematics at the University 
of Manchester. 

Milne first became internationally known for 
his pioneer study, in collaboration with Sir 
Ralph H. Fowler, of the pressures at the vari- 
ous levels of stellar atmospheres. He also 
demonstrated that the Sun can eject atoms at 
speeds up to 1,000 miles per second (1,600 ki- 
ee per second). In 1929 he turned his at- 
tention to the constitution and internal condi- 
tions of stars, His work eventually led to the 
theory explaining the highly dense white 
dwarf stars. 


Milne developed kinematic relativity to con- 
struct a simplified model of the universe. It is 
based on time measurement rather than on 
the geometry of space. Since his theory was 
generally believed to be somewhat contradic- 
tory to the scientific method, he met consider- 
able opposition from his contemporaries and 
had no large school of followers; little addi- 
tional work was done on his cosmological 
model after his death. Milne’s works include 
Thermodynamics of the Stars (1930), The 
White Dwarf Stars (1932), Relativity, Gravita- 
tion and World-Structure (1935), and Kine- 
matic Relativity (1948). 

‘numerical analysis fundamentals 13:390f 
-two scales of time 18:419a 


Milne, John (b. Dec. 30, 1850, Liverpool— 
d. July 30, 1913, Shide, Isle of Wight), British 
seismologist and geologist who invented the 
seismograph and promoted the establishment 
of seismological stations throughout the 
world. He worked as a mining engineer in 
Labrador and Newfoundland and in 1874 
served as geologist on the expedition led by 
the noted British explorer and biblical scholar 
Charles T. Beke to Egypt and northwestern 
Arabia. In 1875 Milne accepted the position 
of professor of geology and mining at the Im- 
perial College of Engineering, Tokyo. He in- 
vented the seismograph in 1880 and travelled 
widely in Japan to set up 968 seismological 
stations for a survey of Japan’s widespread 
earthquakes. After many years of seismic 
studies, Milne returned to England in 1894 
and established a private seismological station 
near Newport, Isle of Wight. His attempt in 
1906 to determine the velocity of shock waves 
through the Earth was largely unsuccessful. 
He served as secretary of the Seismological 
Committee of the British Association and or- 
ganized a worldwide network of observation 
stations. Many of his findings were published 
in his books Earthquakes (1883) and Seis- 
mology (1898). 

‘horizontal pendulum seismograph 16:489d 
-seismological studies of Earth 6:86a 


Milne Bay District, administrative subdivi- 
sion of the Australian Territory of Papua, 
southeast New Guinea island, southwest Pa- 
cific. The district’s borders enclose about 
100,000 sq mi (250,000 sq km), of which 
about 7,500 sq mi are land, including the tip 
of the main island and the D’Entrecasteaux, 
Louisiade, Trobriand, and Woodlark ar- 
chipelagoes. The smaller islands are generally 
mountainous, as is the main island, the latter 
rising to more than 10,000 ft (3, 000 m) in the 
Owen Stanley Range. The district produces 
copra, coffee, rubber, cocoa, cultured pearls, 
and timber. Since 1968 its headquarters have 
been at Alotau, at the head of Milne Bay. The 
former administrative centre, Samarai, re- 
mains an important commercial town. 

Milne Bay, easternmost inlet on the coast of 
New Guinea, measures 30 mi (50 km) by 6-8 
mi. The bay, which receives the Gummi Riv- 
er, has fertile south and west shores, which 
support both native settlement and European- 
owned plantations. The north shore is steep 
and rugged. The Spanish explorer Luis Vaez 
de Torres charted the bay in 1606. In 1873 the 
British navigator Capt. John Moresby named 
it after the senior naval lord of the admiralty, 
Adm. Alexander Milne. A base of Japanese 
operations early in World War II, the bay was 
the scene of Japan’s first major setback of the 
war in a battle fought in August 1942. It 
became an Allied base for the duration of the 
war. Pop. (1971 est.) 109,094. 


Milner, Alfred Milner, Viscount (b. 
March 23, 1854, Giessen, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
now in West Germany—d. May 13, 1925, 
Sturry Court, near Canterbury), outstanding 
but inflexible administrator, whose attitude 
while he was high commissioner and governor 
in southern Africa helped to bring about the © 
South African War (1899-1902), During 
World War I and the peace that followed, bs 


Lord Milner, detail of an oil painting by 
Hugh de Twenebrokes Glazebrook, 1901; 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


served in the British government as a minister 
under Lloyd George (1916-21). 

Of German and English ancestry, Milner was 
a brilliant student; he won numerous scholar- 
ships at Oxford and became a fellow of New 
College (1872). In 1881 he began to practice 
law but turned to journalism, working on the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Defeated as a Liberal can- 
didate for Parliament (1885), he became the 
private secretary of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer George Goschen. Rising rapidly to 
prominence as an administrator, he served 
with distinction in Egypt (1889-92) and as 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
(1892-97), for which he was created a knight 
in 1895. In 1892 he wrote England and Egypt. 

An ardent imperialist, Milner in 1897 became 
high commissioner in southern Africa and 
governor of the Cape Colony. With Britain 
and the Transvaal close to conflict, his was 
the most critical post in the empire. The 
Transvaal’s president, Paul Kruger, had 
become deeply mistrustful after the abortive 
Jameson Raid (Dec. 29, 1895) into Boer terri- 
tory. Thus, when Kruger was re-elected in 
February 1898, Milner concluded that ‘there 
is nO way out of the political troubles of 
South Africa except for reform in the Trans- 
vaal, or war.” Milner’s idea of reform was to 
secure justice for the Uitlanders (British resi- 
dents in the Transvaal) by demanding full citi- 
zenship rights after five years. During the 
futile negotiations at the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference (May-June 1899), Kruger was pre- 
pared to make concessions, but Milner was 
not. After delivering an ultimatum, the two 
Boer republics, the Orange Free State and the 
_ Transvaal, declared war (Oct. 11, 1899), For 
his services in South Africa, Milner was made 
a baron (1901) and a viscount (1902). 

With the annexation of the former republics 
in 1901, Milner left his post as governor at the 
Cape and took over as administrator of the 
two Boer territories. Retaining the office of 
high commissioner, he and the military com- 
mander, Lord Kitchener, negotiated the Peace 
of Vereeniging (May a, 1902). Largely re- 
sponsible for the postwar settlement, Milner 
was assisted by a group of brilliant young men 
from Oxford known as ““Milner’s kindergar- 
ten,” who together undertook the task of 
repatriating the Boers on their farms, Mean- 
while, by encouraging economic growth, par- 
ticularly in the gold-mining industry, Milner 
hoped to attract British immigrants to create 
a permanent majority, and he introduced edu- 
cational reforms with all the instruction in En- 


glish. 

Milner’s schemes proved a failure. Though 
the Boers were successfully resettled, they 
reacted strongly to his educational reforms. 
During the long postwar depression, many 
British residents left the land, and few immi- 
grants came. Milner persuaded the colonial 
secretary to permit the importation of Chinese 
labour so as to relieve the short-handed gold- 
mining industry; public opinion in Britain was 
outraged, and the Conservatives were defeat- 
ed in the British election of January 1906. The 
new Liberal government, moreover, rejected 


his plans for a constitution that would give 
the Transvaal a representative government 
rather than responsible self-rule. 

Milner had already returned to England 
(1905), where he had intended to retire from 
public life, and he began work on The Nation 
and the Empire (1913). He became an active 
member of the House of Lords, however, and 
a member of Lloyd George’s World War I 
cabinet. In March 1918 he established a 
unified Allied command under Marshal Foch 
of France. Appointed colonial secretary at the 
end of the war, Milner attended the peace 
conference. When the cabinet rejected his 
proposal that Egypt be given a modified form 
of independence, Milner resigned in 1921. In 
1923 he wrote Questions of the Hour. 

Two works on Milner are The Milner Papers 
(1931-33), edited by C. Headlam, and V. 
Halperin’s Lord Milner and the Empire 
(1952). 

-British expansion in South Africa 10:539d 
-Egyptian study and Zaghlial’s 

meetings 19:1118e 
-Rhodes’s political career 15:814e 


Milner, Samuel Roslington (1875-1958), 
British chemist, was first to propose the mod- 
ern theories of electrolytic solutions. His 
theoretical treatment led to serious math- 
ematical difficulties and was modified by Peter 
Debye. 


Milner Commission, headed by Viscount 
Milner (g.v.), was appointed in 1919 by the 
British government to investigate unrest in 
British-ruled Egypt. It led ultimately to a tem- 


porary agreement on Britain’s role in Egypt. 


-Egyptian boycott 6:498b 
-Egyptian political consequences of 
report 19:1118f 


Milner-Gibson, 
Thomas Milner. 


Milnes, Richard Monckton, Ist Baron 
Houghton: see Houghton, Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, 1st Baron. 


Milngavie, small burgh, county of Dunbar- 
ton, Scotland, lying north of Glasgow, of 
which it is now chiefly a residential suburb. 
There are some light industries and reservoirs 
that store water from Loch Katrine to supply 
Glasgow. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 10,749. 

55°57’ N, 4°20' W 

milo (grain): see sorghum. 


Milo, Titus Annius (d. 48 sc, near Thurii, 
Italy), Roman politician, a supporter of Pom- 
pey the Great and bitter rival of Julius 
Caesar’s agent, Publius Clodius. Milo orga- 
nized gangs of mercenaries and gladiators and 
led them in clashes against the partisans of 
Clodius in Rome from 57 to 52. As tribune of 
the plebs in 57, Milo actively promoted the re- 
call of Cicero, whom Clodius had managed to 
have exiled. Milo tried unsuccessfully to 
prosecute Clodius and prevent his election to 
the aedileship, and Clodius, in turn, failed in 
an attempt to press charges against Milo. Af- 
ter serving as praetor in 55, Milo was in 53 
candidate for the consulship, while Clodius 
was seeking the praetorship. A confrontation 
between the two leaders at Bovillae ended 
with the murder of Clodius (January 52). 
Milo’s guilt in the murder was clear. He was 
impeached and prosecuted, his enemies using 
a variety of means to intimidate the judges 
and his supporters. Cicero was afraid to speak 
at the trial; his extant oration Pro Milone is 
an expanded form of the unspoken defense. 
Milo retired into exile at Massilia (Marseilles) 
and was the only man barred from Caesar’s 
general amnesty. Joining Marcus Caelius 
Rufus in 48 in an uprising against Caesar, 
Milo was killed near Thurii. 

assassination of Clodius 15:1105f 


Mi-lo-fo (Buddhist mythology): 
treya. 


Milo (mon) of Croton (fi. late 6th century 
Bc), Greek athlete, the most renowned wres- 


Thomas: see Gibson, 


see Mai- 


901 Milosh 


tler in antiquity, whose name is still proverbial 
for extraordinary strength. In six Olympic 
Games and in six Pythian Games (both events 
held quadrennially) he won the wrestling 
championship; in these and other Greek na- 
tional games he won 32 wrestling competi- 
tions. He is said to have carried an ox on his 
shoulders through the stadium at Olympia. 

A greatly honoured native of Croton (mod- 
ern Crotone, Calabria), an Achaean Greek 
colony in southern Italy, he led the Crotoniate 
army to victory over the Sybarites (Greeks 
from Sybaris, also in southern Italy) c. 510 Bc. 
According to the traditional account of his 
death, he tried to tear apart with his hands a 
tree that had been split with a wedge; the 
wedge fell out and the tree closed on one 
hand, holding him captive until he was de- 
voured by wolves. 


Miloradovich, Mikhail Andreyevich 
(1771-1825), Russian military officer who dis- 
tinguished himself during the French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars; appointed mili- 
tary governor of St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad) in 1818, he was assassinated during the 
Decembrists uprising. 


Milori blue, blue pigment derived from iron 
compounds, 
‘composition and coloration 13:889c 


Milo River, rises in the southern outliers of 
the Fouta Djallon mountains of Guinea, West 
Africa, northeast of Macenta. It flows 200 mi 
(320 km) north, past Kankan, to the Niger 20 
mi south of Siguiri. It is navigable in part 
only. 
11°04’ N, 9°14’ W 
-map, Guinea 8:467 
-Niger River’s upper tributaries 13:97a; 

map 98 


Milos (Greece): see Melos. 


Milosh, full name mILos OBRENOVIC I, original 
name MILOS TEODOROVIC (b. March 18 [March 
7, old style], 1780, Srednja Dobrinja, Serbia, 
now in Yugoslavia—d, Sept. 26 [Sept. 14, 
O.S.], 1860, Top¢cider, near Belgrade), peasant 
revolutionary who became prince of Serbia 
(ruled 1815-39 and 1858-60) and who found- 
ed the Obrenovi¢ dynasty. 

Milos Teodorovi¢, originally a herdsman, 
worked for his half brother Milan Obrenovic, 
then joined Karageorge, who was leading the 
Serbs in a rebellion against their Ottoman 
Turkish rulers (1804-13). In 1805 Milos was 
appointed a commander in the rebel forces, 
but after his half brother was killed (1810), 
possibly by Karageorge, he took the surname 
Obrenovi¢ and assumed an enmity toward 
Karageorge. When Karageorge fled into Hun- 
gary following the collapse of his revolt 
(1813), Milos remained in Serbia. The Turks 
appointed him knez (prince) of three central 
Serb districts, and he cooperated with them in 
pacifying the country, even helping in the sup- 
pression of a new revolt (1814). But when the 
Turks began large-scale massacres, Milos 
gathered his followers at Takovo, Serbia, and 
on Palm Sunday (April 1815) began his own 
revolt, quickly winning a series of military vic- 
tories. Because the Turks feared that Russia 
might intervene on the Serbs’s behalf, a peace 
settlement was soon arranged (December 
1815). The Turks recognized Milo’ as prince 
of Serbia, which was granted a large degree of 
autonomy but remained a part of the Otto- 
man Empire; they also allowed the Serbs to 
retain their weapons and to hold their own na- 
tional assembly, or SkupStina. 

Milo’, who shortly thereafter allowed Kara- 
george to be murdered, consolidated his posi- 
tion and in November 1817 was named the 
hereditary prince of Serbia by the Skup$Stina. 
Demonstrating himself to be a patient yet de- 
termined diplomat, Milos then conducted 
prolonged negotiations with the Turks, who 
finally recognized Milos’ position as heredi- 
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tary and granted full autonomy to the Serb 
principality (Aug. 28, 1830). Three years later 
Milos also acquired possession of the south- 
ern Serb lands that the Turks had originally 
excluded from his jurisdiction (May 25, 1833). 

Despite his diplomatic successes, his achieve- 
ments in promoting trade, in reorganizing the 
army, and in building schools and roads, and 
his agricultural and land distribution policies 
favouring peasants with small landholdings, 
Milos’s autocratic methods stimulated strong 
opposition to his regime. In 1835 he was com- 
pelled to grant a constitution; and when 
Russia and Turkey forced him to repeal it be- 
cause they regarded it as too liberal, the Turk- 
ish sultan promulgated another constitution 
for Serbia in December 1838. In accordance 
with it, Milos appointed a council of 17 sena- 
tors, who immediately demanded his abdica- 
tion. Naming his son Milan as his successor 
(June 13, 1839), Milos Obrenovi¢ retired to 
his estates in Walachia. 

Twenty years later the SkupStina called on 
Milos to return to the throne to replace Alex- 
ander Karageorgevi¢ (ruled 1842-58), whom 
it deposed in December 1858. Resuming his 
autocratic methods, Milo then adopted poli- 
cies that defied Austria, which had gained a 
great deal of influence over Serbia during the 
preceding reign; he also demanded that the 
Turks again recognize his position as heredi- 
tary and reduce their military strength inside 
Serbia. Before he could accomplish his aims, 
however, he died. 


Miloslavskaya, Mariya Ilinichna (d. be- 
tween 1666 and 1671), first wife of Tsar Alexis 
of Russia; after her death her relatives formed 
a political faction that rivalled the power of 
the Naryshkins, the family of Alexis’ second 
wife, and dominated the reign of Mariya’s son 
Fyodor (ruled 1676-82) and the regency of 
her daughter Sophia (served 1682-89). See 
also chart under Romanov dynasty. 


Milovanovic, Milovan (b. March 1 
[Feb. 17, old style], 1863, Belgrade, Serbia— 
d. July 1 [June 18, O.S.], 1912, Belgrade), 
statesman who was an architect of the pre- 
World War I Balkan alliance. The first Serb 
to qualify as doctor of laws in Paris, he 
became a professor at Belgrade University 
and, at the age of 25, drafted Serbia’s liberal 
constitution (1888). Appointed undersecretary 
for foreign affairs (1890) and minister of jus- 
tice (1896), he was dismissed in 1897 and in 
1899 was a victim of the government’s repres- 
sion against Radical Party members, being 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in ab- 
sentia, He was recalled to government service 
in 1900 and, after holding a variety of posts, 
was appointed foreign minister (1908); he 
then guided Serbia through the crisis that 
followed Austria-Hungary’s annexation of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina (1908) and, despite his 
preference for close relations with Russia, ini- 
tiated negotiations for a trade agreement with 
Austria-Hungary (1910). He became prime 
minister in 1911, negotiating the Serbo-Bul- 
garian alliance that became the foundation of 
the Balkan alliance against Turkey (1912). 


Milpa Alta, town and seat of Milpa Alta 
delegation, southeastern Federal District, cen- 
tral Mexico, It lies at approximately 7,350 ft 
(2,240 m) above sea level in the Valley of 
Mexico. The settlement was founded early in 
the colonial era, and its church dates from the 
16th century. It is now the commercial and 
manufacturing centre for the agricultural and 
pastoral hinterland. Cereals, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, pulque, dairy products, honey, and fire- 
wood and charcoal from nearby forests sup- 
ply the urban markets in Mexico City, to the 
north-northwest, which is accessible by high- 
way. Pop. (1970) 9,451. 

19°11’ N, 90°01’ WwW 


Milpitas, city, Santa Clara County,» etree 
California, U.S., in the Santa Clara Valley 


near the Coyote Creek, just north of San Jose. 
Named for Rancho Milpitas (meaning “‘ittle 
maize fields’), a Mexican land grant of 1835, 
the site was settled in the 1850s. 

Farming predominated until 1955, when the 
Ford Motor Company opened an assembly 
plant. Other industries followed, natural gas 
from Texas was piped in, and economic 
growth was rapid. Inc. 1954. Pop. (1954) 825; 
(1980) 37,820. 
37°26’ N, 121°54’ W 
Milroy’s disease, also called CONGENITAL 
LYMPHEDEMA, inherited disease of the lym- 
phatic system that results in abnormal ac- 
cumulation of fluid in the tissues of the legs. 
-biomedical models, table 1 5:866 
‘hereditary lymph drainage disorders 11:214b 


Milstein, Nathan (b. Dec. 31, 1904, Odessa, 
now in Ukrainian S.S.R.), one of the leading 
violinists of the 20th century, especially ac- 
claimed for his interpretations of the Bach 
unaccompanied violin sonatas as well as for 
works from the Romantic repertory. His 
teachers included two celebrated violinists, 
Leopold Auer, in St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), and Eugéne Ysaye in Brussels. He gave 
concerts throughout the Soviet Union, fre- 
quently in joint recital with the pianist Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. In 1925 he moved to Paris. He 
toured Europe annually from 1927 until 
World War II, resuming in 1947. In 1928 he 
went to the U.S., later becoming a U.S. citi- 
zen. From his U.S. debut in 1929 as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony, he made exten- 
sive tours of the U.S. and Canada and record- 
ed widely. He also published a number of 
transcriptions for the violin. 


milt, in male fish, the sperm. The term milt is 
also applied to the male reproductive glands 
of fish when they are filled with sperm and in 
breeding condition. 

production and fertilization methods 7:332c 


Miltiades (meccuiapes), Saint (d. Jan. 10, 
314, Rome), pope probably from 311 to 314. 
He became the first pope after the edicts of 
toleration by the Roman emperors Galerius 
(ending the persecution of Christians), Maxen- 
tius (restoring church property to Miltiades), 
and Constantine I the Great (favouring Chris- 
tianity). Concurrently, however, dissension 
within the church was caused by the Dona- 
tists, North African schismatics who contest- 
ed the election of Caecilian as bishop of Car- 
thage, At the Lateran Council of 313, Mil- 
tiades supported Caecilian and condemned 
the Donatists, who refused to submit. Con- 
stantine then ordered the Council of Arles 
(Arelate), the first representative meeting of 
Christian bishops in the Western Roman Em- 
pire, but Miltiades died before the council 
convened. Miltiades is considered a martyr 
because of earlier sufferings under the Roman 
emperor Maximian, His feast day is Decem- 
ber 10. 


Miltiades (the Younger) 12:203 (b. c. 554 
Bc, Athens—d. probably 489 sc, Athens), 
general who led Athenian forces to victory 
over the Persians at the Battle of Marathon in 
490. 

Abstract of text biography. Miltiades inher- 
ited his uncle’s semi-independent possessions 
in the Chersonese in 516, ruling them tyranni- 
cally. He served under Darius I of Persia, then 
turned against him and was forced to flee to 
Athens in 493. When Darius threatened 


Greece, landing at the Bay of Marathon, Mil- 


tiades took command of the Athenian forces 
and attacked the Persians, routing them. After 
his return from an unsuccessful expedition to 
conquer the islands that had helped the Per- 
sians, he was imprisoned at the instigation of 
pro-Persian rivals, dying soon after. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- Athenian victory at Marathon 8:310c 

-role in Battle of Marathon 8:349h 
-Themistocles’ attitude and aid 18:270b 


Miltiades the Elder (fi. 6th century sc), 
Athenian statesman who founded an Atheni- 
an colony in the Thracian Chersonese (now 
Gallipoli Peninsula). Born into the aristocratic 
family of the Philaids, Miltiades became a 
prominent opponent of the tyrant Peisistratus. 
He founded his colony in the Chersonese at 
the request of the native Dolonci and fortified 
the territory by building a wall across the 
peninsula. He was succeeded as tyrant in the 
Chersonese by Stesagoras, son of his half 
brother Cimon. Miltiades was the uncle of 
Miltiades, the victor of Marathon. See also 
Chersonese, Thracian. 

-role in Chersonese settlement 8:348f 


Miltitz, Karl von (1490-1529), German 
Catholic ecclesiastic. 
-tactic for Luther’s political disfavour 11:191f 


Milton (England): see Sittingbourne and Mil- 
ton. 


Milton, town (township), Norfolk County, 
eastern Massachusetts, U.S., on the Neponset 
River, just south of Boston. Settled in 1636 as 
a part of Dorchester, it was early known as 
Uncataquisset, an Indian word meaning Head 
of Tidewater, and was separately incorporat- 
ed in 1662. Utilization of Neponset river pow- 
er led to Milton’s growth as a mill town, and 
in the 18th century it was a small but busy in- 
dustrial centre. Manufacturing decreased dur- 
ing the 19th century with the important excep- 
tion of stonecutting. Stone for the Bunker Hill 
Monument was quarried in Quincy, cut in 
Milton, and transported by the horse-drawn 
Granite Railway, the first railroad chartered 
(1826) in the United States. 

In the late 19th century, Milton became a 
wealthy suburb of Boston; the large estates 
were gradually broken up after 1930, and Mil- 
ton became a suburban community with light 
industry. The Milton Academy was founded 
in 1807. Blue Hill Observatory was estab- 
lished in 1885 in the south of the town. Pop. 
(1980) 25,860. 
42°15’ N, 71°05’ W 
Milton, John 12:204 (b. Dec. 9, 1608, Lon- 
don—d, Nov. 8, 1674, Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire), one of the greatest poets 
of the English language, best known for his 
epic poem Paradise Lost. 

Abstract of text biography. Milton exhibited 
scholarly achievement and a devotion to Latin 
verse at an early age. He received a Scholastic 
education (M.A.) at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1625-32), where he wrote poetry in 
Latin, Italian, and English. From 1632 to 
1638 Milton retired to his father’s home and 
engaged in private study, producing the 
masque Comus, his first dramatization of the 
oe of good and evil, and the poem “Lyci- 

as 

Concerned with the Puritan cause in En- 
gland, Milton spent much of the years 1641- 
60 pamphleteering for civil and religious liber- 
ty and serving as the secretary for foreign lan- 
guages in the Cromwell government. He lost 
his sight (1651-52) but continued in his work, 
completing The Second Defence of the People 
of England in 1654, After the Restoration of 
Charles II in 1660 Milton was arrested as a 
noted defender of the Commonwealth but 
was soon released. His great epic Paradise 
Lost was first published in 1667 and Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes in 1671. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
allegorical mode and themes 7:137h 
‘contextual critical approach to works 2:41h 
-English literature development 10:1150b 
-Johnson’s criticism of the man and 

work 10:25la 
‘laboured punning in Paradise ress 9: Ba 
-nationalism’s development in Britain 12:851g 
-political revolution justification 15:788a 
-prosody and stylistic doen ee nm. 
-tragedy and comedy SERIE cit type 

delimitation 18:590b . ih 
‘tragic drama revival attempt. 18; 58: Leds 


Milton: A Poem in 2 Books (1804-08), by 
William Blake, 
-human dignity and industrial 
drudgery 2:1102g 


Milton Keynes, new town in north Bucking- 
hamshire, Eng., formed in 1967. Pop. (1970 
est.) 45, 000. 

52°03’ N, 0°47' W 

-design policies 18:1061h 
Milvinae (bird subfamily): see kite. 


Milwaukee, city, seat of Milwaukee County, 
southeastern Wisconsin, U.S., port of entry on 
Lake Michigan, where the Milwaukee, Meno- 
monee, and Kinnickinnic rivers join and flow 
into Milwaukee Bay. Visited by French mis- 
sionaries and fur traders in the 17th century, it 
was Mahn-a-waukee Seepe (“gathering place 
by the river’) for various Indian tribes; and 

- although settled in 1800, the town did not de- 
velop until the Indians relinquished their 
claims (1831-33). Two villages (Juneautown 
and Kilbourntown) were laid out in 1835 with 
lively rivalry over bridges, streets, and 
finances, They were united as autonomous 
wards of the town of Milwaukee in 1839, with 
Walker’s Point added in 1845 and merged into 
the city in 1846. German settlers played an 
important part in the city’s early cultural de- 
velopment, with waves of immigration occur- 
ring around 1840 and 1848, the second con- 
tributing wealthy and cultured refugees from 
Germany’s unsuccessful 1848 revolution. 
Large influxes of Poles and Italians occurred 
in the 1890s. Industrial development was 
spurred by the Civil War, and the city found 
itself involved with labour unions, disputes, 
and strikes until the turn of the century. A 
Progressive era reform movement brought 
Milwaukee a reputation for clean and efficient 
government. The city is also noted for having 
had three Socialist mayors, Emil Seidel (1910- 
12), Daniel W. Hoan (1916-40), and Frank P. 
Zeidler (1948- 60). 

The city’s fine harbour is open most of the 
year and accessible to the largest ships using 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. In ad- 
dition, extensive air and land transportation 
systems make it an important gateway to the 
Northwest. It is a large coal and grain port 
with increasing overseas trade. Industry, the 
backbone of the economy, is led by machinery 
manufacture, metals, beer, and diversified 
capital and consumer ‘goods. Milwaukee is the 
headquarters of the Lake States National 
Forest Region and has a splendid park system 
with a scenic lakeshore (Lincoln Memorial) 
drive. Among its many colleges and universi- 

_ ties are Marquette University (1881), the Wis- 
consin College Conservatory (1899), the Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering (1903), the 
Layton School of Art (1920), and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee (1956). Pop. 
(1960) city, 741,342; (1980) city, 636,212, 
23% black; metropolitan area (smsA), 1,- 


43°02’ N, 87°55’ W 
‘map, United States 18:908 
‘metropolitan population density map 18:930 
‘sociocultural and economic 
importance 19:892g passim to 894h 


Milwaukee Art Center, art museum in Mil- 
waukee opened in 1957 
-establishment and significance 19:894f 


Milwaukee Braves, previously known as 
the BOSTON BRAVES, ATLANTA BRAVES after 
1966, U.S. National league professional base- 
ball club from 1953 to 1966. 

-franchise transfers in 1953 and 1966 2:733h 


Milwaukee Depth, deepest point (30,238 ft 
[9,219 mJ) in the Atlantic Ocean, lies about 
100 mi (160 km) northwest of the island of 
Puerto Rico. It is within a submarine depres- 
sion called the Puerto Rico Trench. 

19°35’ N, 68°30’ W 

_ Milwaukie, city, Multnomah and_ Clack- 
amas counties, northwestern Oregon, U.S., on 
the Willamette River, immediately south of 
Portland. Founded in 1848 by Lot Whitcomb, 


its name (but not its spelling) was derived 
from that of the Wisconsin city, and it was 
promoted as a river port (soon eclipsed by 
Portland). Tree seedlings brought there from 
Iowa by Henderson Luelling in 1847 formed 
the basis for the state’s cherry industry. Incor- 
porated in 1903, it is a warehousing and food- 
distribution point and supports light indus- 
tries. Pop. (1980) 17,931. 

45°27' N, 122°38’ W 

Milyukov, Pavel Nikolayevich 12:209 (b. 
Jan. 27 [Jan. 15, old style ], 1859, Moscow— 
d. March 3, 1943, Aix-les-Bains, Fr.), states- 
man and historian, played an important role 
in the events leading to the Russian Revolu- 
tion of March 1917, served as foreign minister 
in the Provisional government, and was one of 
Russia’s greatest liberal historians. 

Abstract of text biography. Milyukov at- 
tained academic distinction after the publica- 
tion of his three-volume Ocherk: po istori rus- 
skoy kultury (1896-1903; Eng. trans., Outlines 
of Russian Culture, 1942), After 1895 he trav- 
elled abroad, becoming committed to democ- 
racy and liberalism. After 1900 he agitated for 
change and reform in Russia, helping to form 
the Constitutional Democratic Party. Follow- 
ing the Revolution, Milyukov became foreign 
minister until popular opposition to his stands 
forced his resignation in May 1917. After the 
Bolshevik takeover in October, he joined the 
anti-Bolshevik White Army in southern 
Russia. Later he emigrated to Paris. 
REFERENCE in Other text article: 

-Provisional Government participation 16:68b 


Milyutin, Dmitry Alekseyevich, Count 
(b, July 10 [June 28, old style], 1816, Moscow 
—d. Feb. 7 [Jan. 25, O.S.], 1912, Yalta, now 
in the Ukrainian S.S.R.), military officer and 
statesman who, as minister of war (1861-81) 
during the reign of Alexander II (ruled 1855- 
81), was responsible for the introduction of 
widespread military reforms in Russia. Hav- 
ing graduated from the Nicholas Military 
Academy in 1836, Milyutin served in the 
Caucasus (1838-45) and then became a 
professor at the academy, publishing a series 
of military studies, including /storiya voyny 
Rossi s Frantsiyey (5 vol., 1852-53; “History 
of Russia’s War with France”), which dealt 
aa Gen. Aleksandr Suvorov’s campaign of 

799. 

In 1856 Milyutin returned to active duty, 
serving as chief of staff for the army operating 
in the northeastern Caucasus against Shamil, 
the militant leader of the Muslim mountain- 
eers of Daghestan and Chechen. In 1860, 
however, Milyutin entered the Ministry of 
War as deputy minister and became minister 
of war the following year. Embarking on a 
program of radical reforms to make Russia’s 
entire military system more efficient and effec- 
tive, Milyutin reorganized the system of mili- 
tary education for both officers and regular 
troops; among other innovations, he made 
elementary education available to all draftees 
and opened the Military Medical Academy, 
which was placed under his control in 1875, to 
women students. In 1874 he introduced uni- 
versal compulsory military service into 
Russia, compelling all Russian males at 20 
years of age, except those who qualified for 
specific exemptions, to serve in the army; he 
also reduced the term of active service from 
25 years to 6, In addition, Milyutin reformed 
the reserve system, reorganized the system of 
military command, and reduced the size of the 
War Ministry’s bureaucracy, enabling it to 
function far more efficiently. He also reformed 
the military legal system and abolished the 
use of corporal punishment in the armed 
forces. 

Despite the success of his reforms, which was 
demonstrated by Russia’s victory over the Ot- 
toman Empire in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, Milyutin acquired many powerful 
enemies, especially among those who resented 
his reduction of the nobles’ privileges within 
the military establishment. Although he was 
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able to withstand their opposition while he 
had the support of the emperor Alexander II, 
Milyutin chose to retire (May 1881) soon after 
Alexander III ascended the Russian throne 
and indicated that his policies were not in ac- 
cord with those of his predecessor’s ministers. 
‘administrative and military reforms 16:62e 


Milyutin, Nikolay Alekseyevich (b. June 
18 [June 6, old style], 1818, Moscow—d. Feb. 
7 (Jan, 26, O.S.], 1872, Moscow), statesman 
who played a prominent role in the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Russia, Educated at Mos- 
cow University, he entered the Ministry of In- 
terior at 17 and was responsible for adminis- 
trative reform in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Odessa, A brother of Count Dmitry and sup- 
ported in his liberal views by the Grand Duch- 
ess Yekaterina Pavlovna (aunt of the emperor 
Alexander II), he became assistant minister of 
interior in 1859, He served on the editorial 
commission (1859-60) that revised the work 
of provincial committees, prerequisite to the 
1861 acts that abolished serfdom. He was 
forced to retire in 1861, but after the Polish in- 
surrection (1863) he was appointed secretary 
of state of Russian Poland, where he carried 
out land reform favouring Ukrainian peasants 
and worked at the russification of Polish 
schools and administration. 


Milyutin, Nikolay Konstantinovich 
(1842-1904), Russian statesman. 
-Emancipation Act drafting 16:61g 


Mimaji, also spelled mimasui, 7th-century 
Korean performer, 
- Japanese gigaku establishment 5:475h 


Mimameior (Norse mythology): see Ygg- 
drasill. 


Mimamsa (Sanskrit: Study of the Ritual), 
which includes Karma-Mimamsa (Study of 
the Acts) or Pirva-Mimamsa (Prior Study); 
that is, prior to that of the orthodox Vedanta 
school of Hindu philosophy, which is also re- 
ferred to as Uttara-Mimamsa (Posterior 
Study). Mimamsa, probably the earliest of the 
six philosophic systems (darsana) of Hindu- 
ism, is fundamental to Vedanta and has deep- 
ly influenced the formulation of Hindu law. 

The stated aim of Mimamsa is to provide en- 
lightenment on dharma, which in this school is 
understood as the set of ritual obligations and 
prerogatives that, if properly performed, 
maintains the harmony of the world and fur- 
thers the personal goals of the performer. 
Since dharma cannot be known through either 
perception or reasoning, man must depend on 
revelation in the Veda, which in the Mimam- 
saschool principally means the four earliest 
compilations (the four Vedas) and the liturgi- 
cal Brahmana and Aranyaka texts; the Upani- 
sads are the concern of the Vedanta system of 
philosophy. The absolute validity of the Veda 
must therefore be assumed. That assumption 
rules out any authorship of the Veda (apau- 
ruseya), for any author, human or divine, 
might have been prone to error. The Veda 
thus must be eternal, given, as it were, with 
the world itself. 

The matter of the Veda is divided into five 
categories: (1) mantra (the “spells,” such as 
the Rgvedic lines recited or chanted at sac- 
rifices); (2) injunction (vidhi) to perform an 
act; (3) prohibition (pratisedha) to perform an 
act; (4) descriptive passages (arthavdda), 
which may be laudatory or condemnatory of 
an act; and (5) proper names. Of these, only 
the second and third inform man of his tasks, 
authority lying in the stark commandment to 
do or not to do a certain act. 

To find out what man’s dharma is on specific 
occasions, direct or implicit command must 
be relied on. If implicit, man must judge from 
parallels: if a text fails to detail how a priest 
proceeds with an action, this detail must be 
provided from other texts. This necessary con- 
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cern with precise statement necessitates 
meticulous examination of the structure of a 
sentence conveying a command. No less struc- 
tured is the very approach to topics, which 
moves through the following five stages: (1) 
identification of the area of question (visaya); 
(2) the question that specifically arises (sam- 
Saya, ‘““doubt”); (3) the primary case (parva- 
paksa), which defends one side; (4) the sec- 
ondary case (uttara-paksa), which refutes the 
former; (5) the convergence of the arguments 
(samgati), which definitively establishes the 
final view (siddhdnta). 

The impassioned need for precision in Mi- 

mamsa gave Hinduism its first systematic ap- 
proach to a problem that has profoundly in- 
fluenced other systems of Hindu philosophy. 
Mimamsa has also been influential in deter- 
mining Hindu law, for the same techniques 
were used to establish what in a given situa- 
tion the law would have been. As it must deal 
with cases, after the general categories have 
been established, Mimamsa is casuistic in the 
extreme. 

Of considerable importance is the “‘qualifica- 
tion’”’ of the performer to undertake a certain 
act. Certain classes of beings are by definition 
excluded: deities, women, and Sadras (mem- 
bers of low castes and outcastes). There are 
three kinds of acts: daily (nitya) or periodical; 
occasional (naimittika); and desiderative 
(kamya). The former two are incumbent on all 
the qualified; for the desiderative (aiming at 
objects of desire, such as heaven, rain, or a 
son), the performer must have the additional 
qualification of being so desirous. 

Although in origin purely practical, in its his- 
tory Mimamsa, from the sutras (1st-2nd cen- 
tury AD) through Sabara (author of the first 
commentary, c. 5th century) and the masters 
Prabhakara and Kumiarila (7th/8th century), 
became a powerful intellectual force. Mi- 
mamsa, in the person of Kumiérila, is tradi- 
tionally credited with the defeat of Buddhism 
in India. It has also greatly contributed to the 
direction, method, and content of the Hindu 
erudition, 

-logic history from antiquity 11:63d 
-philosophy and practical goals 9:319a 


Mimamsa-sttras (Sanskrit: “‘saitras [‘texts’] 
of the Mimamsa system’’), which include the 
Parva- or Karma-mimamsa-siitras, the basic 
texts of the Mimamsa system of Hindu 
philosophy. They are ascribed to Jaimini and 
were probably composed in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, but they certainly 
represent the end product of a considerable 
development. In 12 chapters the sutras ex- 
pound the method of arriving at correct 
knowledge of one’s duties from study of the 
ritual texts, mostly the Brahmanas. An au- 
thoritative commentary on the Mimamsa- 
sutras, the Sabara-bhasya, was written by 
Sabana Sabarasvamin (c. 5th century AD), but 
the texts were also independently studied by 
the great Mimamsa teachers Prabhakara and 
Kumiarila (7th/8th century). 


Mimana (Korean confederation): see Kaya. 


Mimas, one of the 10 satellites of Saturn. 
-Saturn’s satellite characteristics 16:274f; table 


Mimbres ware, Pre-Columbian North 
American Indian pottery of the Mogollon cul- 
ture (q.v.) of southwestern New Mexico in the 
11th and 12th centuries of the Mimbres peri- 
od. The ware is distinguished for its bowls, the 
interiors of which are decorated with natural- 
istic human and animal forms and geometric 
designs painted in black on a white ground. 
‘pottery styles and decoration 14:929a 


mime and pantomime 12:210, acting that 
depends on the skill of one or more perform- 
ers to describe situation and action by bodily 
movements without speech. 


The text article covers the early forms of 
mime and pantomime, the commedia dell’arte 
and its descendants, and modern trends. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- African rituals and celebrations 1:250h 

- Amerindian ritual and social dance use 1:671b 
passim to 676d 

‘ancient world popularity 5:458f 

‘Chaplin and film comedy 12:519a 

-commedia dell’arte acting style 4:979h 

‘dance movement and gesture 5:454f 

‘Greek literature development 10:1093h 

-Hindu enactment of theological truths 8:906e 

mime 

‘choreographic use of mime 4:453b passim 

to 453g 
-costume conventions of Roman 

drama 17:560e 
-Fokine’s view of mime in ballet 7:448d 
‘historic popularity and artistic 

impact 18:257d 

-Islamic mime tradition 9:978f 

-phylakes stage and Roman theatre 17:532c 

-South Asian classical and folk 

theatre 17:158d 

pantomime 

-acting skills comparison 1:59e 

‘costume design for intermezzi 17:56la 

-Greek amateur development 12:70la 
-phylakes stage and Roman theatre 17:532c 
-popular theatre and eroticism 14:812g 
-Roman characteristics and function 18:221b 
-Thai khon theatre 17:245c; illus. 


mimesis, a basic theoretical principle in the 
creation of art. The word is Greek and means 
“imitation” (though in the sense of “re-presen- 
tation” rather than of “copying”’). Plato and 
Aristotle spoke of mimesis as the re-presenta- 
tion of nature. According to Plato all artistic 
creation is a form of imitation: that which 
really exists (in the “world of ideas”) is a type 
created by God; the concrete things man per- 
ceives in his existence are shadowy representa- 
tions of this ideal type; therefore, the painter, 
the tragedian, and the musician are imitators 
of an imitation, three times removed from the 
truth. Aristotle, speaking of tragedy, stressed 
the point that it was an “imitation of an ac- 
tion” —that of a man falling from a higher to 
a lower estate. Shakespeare, in Hamlet’s 
speech to the actors, referred to the purpose 
of playing as being “. . . to hold, as *twere, the 
mirror up to nature.”’ Thus, an artist, by skill- 
fully selecting and presenting his ‘material, 
may purposefully seek to “imitate” the action 
of life. 
aesthetic interpretation of fantastic 1:159g 
aesthetic theory development 1:156a 
- African ritual dances 1:250h 
-Aristotle’s definition of tragedy 18:588f 
-drama and audience response 5:981d 
‘drama definition and characterization 18:251g 
-folk dance style variations 7:451g 
‘formalist views of representative 

art 2:50b 
-Hindu portrayal of religious reality 8:905c; 

illus. 894 
- Japanese philosophy and style 19:216a 
-Ma Yiian stylistic popularity 11:724d 
‘mechanical imitations of nature 2:494b 
‘mythical folklore enabling man to become 

bard 7:455c passim to 457a 
-No theatre as non-representational 

drama 13:270h 
-Piscator’s and Brecht’s alienation 

effects 18:230e 
‘representational possibilities 2:44e 
‘representational sculpture tradition 16:434f 
-Romanticism’s treatment of nature 19:445c 
‘style determinant of representation 2:131h 
-theatrical plausibility 18:213e 
‘visual arts relation to poetry 19:246d 


Mimetidae: see pirate spider. 


mimetite, arsenate mineral, lead chloride- 
arsenate [Pbs(AsO4)sCl], in the pyromorphite 
series of the apatite group of phosphates. Its 
colour ranges from brown to olive green, yel- 
low, or orange. It greatly resembles pyro- 
morphite (q. oe in which phosphorus replaces 
arsenic in the molecular structure; mimetite is 
similar in physical characteristics and mode of 


occurrence (barrel-shaped crystals or rounded 
masses) but is less common. Mimetite also 
forms a continuous solid-solution series with 
vanadinite in which vanadium replaces mime- 
tite’s arsenic in the molecular structure. Cam- 
pylite (from Greek kampylos, “curved’’) is any 
member of the pyromorphite-mimetite series 
distinguished by distorted crystals with curved 
faces. For detailed physical properties, see ta- 
ble under arsenate minerals. 

‘formation and formula 12:239a 


mimi (Latin: ‘mimes’; sing. mimus), the 
strolling players of ancient Rome whose enter- 
tainments were already popular at a time 
when Roman literary drama had scarcely 
begun. 
‘mime and pantomime in ancient 

Rome 12:212a 


mimicry 12:213, a form of resemblance be- 
tween two or more organisms that has 
evolved through the advantage conferred 
upon one or more of the organisms by the 
resemblance. 

The text article covers the types of repellant, 
or defense, systems found in plants and ani- 
mals; the warning systems that have evolved 
in such protected organisms; the myriad ways 
in which protected organisms have mimicked 
these warning systems to gain protection from 
predators that have learned to avoid the nox- 
ious organisms; and other forms of mimicry 
that have evolved to accomplish parasitism, 
predation, pollination, and even fertilization. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘ant guest deceptive secretions 9:129d 
-anuran camouflage adaptations 1:1007g 
-bat colouring specializations 4:434b 
‘beetles as ant guests and wasp 

mimics 4:833c 
-bug colours and behaviour 8:846h 
-bug wing appearances 8:849d 
-cephalopod cryptic textures 3:1150f 
‘communication aspects and 

evolution 4:1018g 
-conditioned response and models 2:81la 
-coral snakes as mimics of other 

species 16:563e 
-cuckoo brood parasitism 5:360e 
-egg concealment in Glareolidae 4:36b 
-emotional expression study 6:758b 
‘lepidopteran adaptations for 

protection 10:823f 
-luring behaviours and structures 2:806c 
-non-written communication systems 

19:1033e; table 
-orthopteran adaptations for 

camouflage 13:746d 
-owl simulation of surroundings 17:735d 
-Perciformes survival patterns 14:50a 
-physical and nutritional 

commensalism 2:1049f 
‘porpoise voice signals 19:807g 
-potoo’s peculiar stance as camouflage 3:807d 
-primate genitalia color changes 14:1025c 
‘protective mechanism and examples 4:923h 
‘reproductive behaviour in insects 15:685h 
-seed dispersal mechanism 16:484h 
-sexual simulation of insects by orchids 

13:654d; illus. 
‘snake behaviour and colour displays 15:729h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
aggressive mimicry; aposematic mechanism; 
Batesian mimicry; Miillerian mimicry 


Mimidae (bird family): see catbird; mock- 
ingbird; thrasher. 


Mimir, Old Norse mimir, in Norse mytholo- 
gy, the wisest of the gods of the tribe Aesir; he 
was also believed to be a water spirit. Mimir 
was sent by the Aesir as a hostage to the rival 
gods (the Vanir), but he was decapitated and 
his head was returned to the Aesir. The god 
Odin preserved the head in herbs and gained 
knowledge from it. According to another sto- 
ry, Mimir resided by a well that stood beneath 
one of the roots of Yggdrasill, the world tree. 
That well, sometimes called Mimisbrunnr, — 
contained one of Odin’s eyes, which he had 

pledged in order to drink from the waters 
receive wisdom, Several other myths concern 


ing Mimir exist; in one, he was a smith who 
taught the hero Siegfried his craft. 


Mimnermus (fi. c. 630 Bc) of Colophon, ear- 
ly Greek elegiac poet. One of his extant frag- 
ments refers to the struggle of the Ionians 
against Lydia. His most important poems 
were a set of elegies addressed to a flute player 
named Nanno. Quotations in later writers in- 
dicate that mythological narratives figured 
largely in these poems; but it is possible that 
the erotic element was more important than 
the mythological. He took a gloomy view of 
the onset of old age and prayed for death at 
60, for which the more optimistic Solon stern- 
ly reproved him, 


Mimosa, genus of over 450 tropical and sub- 
tropical species in the mimosa family 
(Mimosaceae). Many species of the related 
genus Acacia are commonly called mimosas. 
Most Mimosa species are herbs or under- 
shrubs; some are woody climbers; and a few 
are trees. They are often prickly. The leaves of 
most are bipinnate (i.e., the leaflets of the 
feather-formed leaves, in turn, bear leafiets). 


Sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica) (top) unstimulated, 
(bottom) stimulated 
E.R. Degginger—EB Inc. 


The roots of some species are poisonous; oth- 
ers contain substances irritating to the skin. 
Mimosas are best known for their sensitive 
leaves, which close and droop in response to 
changes in light, temperature, and other 
stimuli. The familiar sensitive plant, or hum- 
ble plant (M. pudica), native to Central 
America, and similar species such as M. sen- 
sitiva are commonly grown in greenhouses. 
*M. hostilis and psychotropic ajuca ceremony 
of Brazil 14:200g 
:M. pudica turgor movements and 
recovery 17:674c 
‘plant movements, flower structure, and 
classification 7:130c 


mimosine, crystalline amino acid that is a 
derivative of alanine and is found especially in 
the common sensitive plant and the lead tree, 
‘Fabales and animal diseases 7:130g 


Mimp6: see Japanese Civil Code. 
Mimulus (plant genus): see monkey flower. 


Min, in Egyptian religion, a god of fertility 
and harvest, personification of the masculine 
principle, was an ancient deity also wor- 
shipped as the guardian of travellers, He was 
represented with phallus erect, a flail in his 
raised right hand. His cult was strongest in 
Coptos and Akhmim (Panopolis), where in his 
honour great festivals were held celebrating 
his “coming forth” with a public procession 


Min, wearing a crown with two feathers and holding a 
ceremonial flail, bronze statuette; in the Oriental 
Institute, the University of Chicago 

By courtesy of the Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago 


and presentation of offerings. The lettuce was 

his sacred plant. 

‘Egyptian cults and anthropomorphism 6:504e 
passim to 508e 

*ma’at symbolism and processional arts 7:199g 


Min (Chinese kingdom): see Ten Kingdoms. 


Minaeans, Semitic people of Ma‘in who 
ruled parts of the southern part of Arabia 
(now Yemen and South Arabia) from 1200- 
650 sc. Inscriptions in their language date 
from c. 8th century BC. 

- Arabian social organization and trade 1:1044a 
Rea cultural development 6:1006h; map 


-Yemen’s first settlers 19:1084d 


Minahasa, longest of the three peninsulas 
that project from the curiously shaped, moun- 
tainous island of Celebes, Indonesia. It pro- 
trudes northeast between the Celebes and 
Molucca seas. The name is derived from the 
Minahassa, a local Malayan tribe converted 
to Christianity in the 19th century. 

‘map, Indonesia 9:460 

‘structural differentiation 9:459a 


Mina Hassan Tana (Morocco): see Keni- 
tra. 


minai ware, in Islamic ceramics, consisted of 
bowls, beakers, tankards, and bottles with 
spirited painting and gilding on a white 
ground, often with rich figure compositions in 
bands. Similar vessels in animal and human 
form were also produced. In the 13th and 
14th centuries Sultanabad (modern Sol- 
tanabad, Iran) and Varamin turned out minai 
ware, 

‘Persian pottery decorative techniques 

14:902c; illus. 


Minakami Takeshi (b. 1909, Toyama Pre- — 


fecture, Japan), geophysicist known for his 
studies of the geophysical aspects of the Japa- 
nese volcanoes, 

Minakami became a staff member of the 
Earthquake Research Institute in 1943 and 
professor at the University of Tokyo in 1948 
and became associated with the Asama Vol- 
canic Mountain Observatory in 1944, His 
work includes interpretations of the terrestrial 
gravitation and magnetic fields of the vol- 
canoes, seismic studies, and studies of the 
preliminary phenomena attending volcanic 
eruptions, 


Minamata disease, disease of the central 


nervous system that is caused by poisoning 
with organic mercury-containing compounds, 


--biotoxicity cycle occurrence 14:616g 


‘industrial pollution in Japan 5:189c 


Minami-Tori-shima, sometimes called Mar- 
CUS ISLAND, coral atoll rising to 204 ft (62 m), 
in the central Pacific Ocean, 700 mi (1125 km) 


905 Minamoto Yoritomo 


southeast of Japan. Prior to World War II it 
was administered as part of the Tokyo Prefec- 
ture (Ken). Occupied by U.S. troops late in the 
war, it was returned to Japan in 1968. It now 
shares a common administration with the Bo- 
nin Islands (Ogasawara-gunt6) and the Vol- 
cano Islands (Kazan-rettd). Minami-Tori- 
shima (area 740 ac [300 ha]) was discovered 
by the Japanese navigator Shinroku Mizutani 
(1868) and was annexed by Japan (1898). The 
atoll is the site of a meteorological station. 
24°18’ N, 153°58’ E 

‘cession from U.S. control 18:1003f 
Minamoto Shitagau, 10th-century Japanese 
author. 

-Japanese classical literature 10:1067g 


Minamoto Tameyoshi (b. 1096, Japan—d. 
1156, Japan), warrior whose defeat by his own 
son resulted in the temporary eclipse in Japa- 
nese affairs of the Minamoto clan and the as- 
cendancy of the Taira clan. 

The scion of a noted warrior family, 
Tameyoshi distinguished himself at the age of 
19 by suppressing a riot against the court by 
soldier-priests of a monastery near the capital. 
Following this event, Tameyoshi eliminated 
his rivals and became head of the Seiwa Genji, 
the powerful branch of the Minamoto clan in 
control of the strategic Kant6 region in north- 
ern Japan. 

Failing to receive from the court the recogni- 
tion that he felt befitted his position, Tameyo- 
shi in 1156 supported Sutoku, a son of the for- 
mer emperor Toba I, in an attempted coup 
d’etat against Sutoku’s brother, the emperor 
Shirakawa II. Tameyoshi’s son and heir, Yo- 
shitomo, however, joined the Tairas in sup- 
port of Shirakawa, In this conflict, known as 
the Hogen War, Tameyoshi was defeated, and 
Yoshitomo was ordered to kill his father. He 
refused, but another Minamoto, saying that it 
would be a disgrace to allow Tameyoshi to be 
killed by a Taira, executed the old man. 


Minamoto Yorimasa, 12th-century Japa- 
nese warrior. 
-Minamoto Yoritomo rebellion excuse 12:221f 


Minamoto Yorinobu (b. 968, Japan—d. 
1048, Japan), warrior whose service to the 
powerful Fujiwara family, which dominated 
Japan between 857 and 1160, helped raise the 
Seiwa branch of the Minamoto clan (also 
known as the Seiwa Genji) to a position of 
pre-eminence. 

In 1028, the Fujiwaras, no longer willing to 
fight their own battles, hired Yorinobu to 
quell a rebellion that had broken out in east- 
ern Japan. His success in crushing the rebel- 
lion three years later established his clan’s in- 
fluence in the East and strengthened his own 
position at court. Thereafter the Minamotos 
were known as the “claws and teeth” of the 
Fujiwaras, and their influence grew until, by 
the 12th century, they dominated all Japan. 


Minamoto Yoritomo 12:221 (b. 1147—d. 
1199), founder of the shogunate, or Bakufu, a 
system whereby feudal lords ruled Japan for 
700 years. ; 
Abstract of text biography. Captured in a 
battle between his father and the scion of 
another military family, Yoritomo was ban- 
ished to Izu Province, where he remained for 
20 years. He fied to the protection of H6j6 
Tokimasa, achieving support for his political 
ambitions through marriage to Tokimasa’s 
daughter. In 1180, participating in a rebellion 
against the influence of the Taira clan over the 
emperor, Yoritomo advanced to Kamakura 
(south of modern Tokyo), where he estab- 
lished headquarters. In 1183, Minamoto Yo- 
shinaka, a cousin of Yoritomo, invaded the 
seat of the court at Kydto, At the Emperor’s 
request, Yoritomo attacked and defeated Yo- 
shinaka. He then set up an independent gov- 
ernment in the east. Thwarting the Emperor’s 
efforts to restrain his power, Yoritomo estab- 


Minamoto Yoriyoshi 906 


lished shugo (constables) and jito (district 
stewards) throughout the Japanese provinces, 
thus undermining the central government’s lo- 
cal administrative power. In 1192, Yoritomo 
became the supreme commander (shogun) 
over the shugo and jit6, who had become feu- 
dal lords, and assured the stability of his gov- 
ernment at Kamakura. Thereafter, he main- 
tained fairly cordial relations with the court at 
Kyoto. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-consolidation of power 10:64c 

-Hojo Family power alliance 8:988g 
-shogunate establishment 19:228h 


Minamoto Yoriyoshi (b. 988, Japan—d. 
1075, Japan), warrior who established the 
Minamoto clan in the strategic Honshu region 
of northern Japan. After aiding the central 
government in quelling several uprisings by 
Ainu tribesmen, Yoriyoshi was sent to crush a 
rebellion led by Abe Yoritoki of the powerful 
Abe warrior clan of northern Japan (1051). 
The fighting was characterized by repeated 
pauses, defeats on both sides, and many bar- 
barous incidents, but Yoriyoshi was finally 
victorious in 1062. These battles are known as 
the Earlier Nine Years’ War, nine years being 
the actual time of the fighting, not counting 
the pauses between battles. 

In the course of the war, Yoriyoshi gained 
many loyal retainers who eventually served 
the Minamoto clan well in its struggle for 
dominance in Japan, 


Minamoto Yoshiie (b. 1039, Japan—d. 
1106, Japan), warrior who shaped the 
Minamoto clan into an awesome fighting 
force that was feared and respected through- 
out Japan. Later generations of Minamotos 
worshipped Yoshiie as an almost divine ances- 
tor. 

The son of Minamoto Yoriyoshi, Yoshiie 
aided his father in the battles known as the 
Earlier Nine Years’ War (1051-62), which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Abe clan and the as- 
cendancy of the Minamotos in northern Ja- 
pan. Yoshiie’s military prowess so awed his 
enemies that they called him Hachiman-Tar6, 
“the firstborn of the God of War.” 

Twenty years after this war, the Kiyowara 
family, which had aided the Minamoto family 
in the Earlier Nine Years’ War, began to chal- 
lenge Minamoto rule in northern Japan. In a 
series of battles lasting from 1083 to 1087, 
Yoshiie’s reputation for ferocity in battle was 
not diminished. He eliminated the Kiyowaras 
and established the absolute sovereignty of 
the Minamotos in the North. Unlike the Ear- 
lier Nine Years’ War, however, this conflict 
was fought without any commission from the 
court and was evidence of the Minamotos’ 
growing independence. 

These later battles are collectively known as 
the Later Three Years’ War, three years being 
the time of the actual fighting not counting the 
pauses. 

-Taira political rivalry 10:64a 


Minamoto Yoshinaka (1154-84), Japanese 
warrior. 
-Minamoto Yoritomo imperial aid 12:221g 


Minamoto Yoshitomo (b. 1123, Japan—d. 
1160, Japan), warrior whose support of Taira 
Kiyomori, the leader of the Taira clan, in the 
Hogen War (1156) was decisive in a Taira vic- 
tory over the Minamoto clan, headed by Yo- 
shitomo’s own father, Minamoto Tameyoshi. 
After Kiyomoni’s victory, Yoshitomo was or- 
dered to kill his father. He refused, but anoth- 
er Minamoto officer, saying it would be a dis- 
grace to allow a Taira to execute Tameyoshi, 
performed the deed. 

Dissatisfied with his share of the spoils, Yo- 
shitomo in 1159 took advantage of Taira 
Kiyomori’s absence from the capital to at- 
tempt a coup d’etat. In the resulting Heiji War 
(1159), one of the most colourful episodes in 
Japanese history, Kiyomori rallied his forces 


and defeated Yoshitomo. Yoshitomo escaped, 
only to be killed by a disloyal retainer while 
trying to make his way through a heavy snow- 
storm to the safety of eastern Japan. Two of 
his sons survived, however, and one, Yorito- 
mo, later defeated Kiyomori and established 
Minamoto dominance over all of Japan. 
‘Minamoto Yoritomo relationship and 
exile 12:221d 


Minamoto Yoshitsune (b. 1159, Japan—d. 
1189, Japan), warrior who engineered many of 
the military victories that helped his brother 
Yoritomo gain control of Japan. He is proba- 
bly the most popular Japanese historical 
figure of the period, and his romantic exploits 
have captured the imagination and reverence 
of the Japanese people, who have perpetuated 
numerous legends, stories, and kabuki plays 
celebrating the adventures of Yoshitsune and 
his faithful follower Benkei. In modern times 
many Western-style novels and films have 
been based on his life. 

Yoshitsune was the son of Minamoto Yo- 
shitomo (1123-60), who was defeated and ex- 
ecuted by Taira Kiyomori in the Heiji War 
(1159), after which Kiyomori dominated all 
Japan. He spared the infant Yoshitsune, who 
was placed in a monastery near the capital at 
Kyoto, where he trained to become a Bud- 
dhist priest. According to legend, on a bridge 
near the monastery, Yoshitsune encountered 
Benkei, who challenged him to a sword 
match. Easily defeated by Yoshitsune, Benkei 
became a trusted retainer. 

At 15 Yoshitsune ran away from the monas- 
tery to join his older brother, Yoritomo, in the 
Honshi region of northern Japan. Despite his 
youth, Yoshitsune proved to be a military 
genius in the revolt Yoritomo had raised 
against Kiyomori. Provided with an army by 
Yoritomo, he was ordered to advance against 
the forces of his cousin Minamoto Yoshinaka, 
who threatened Yoritomo’s plans for domina- 
tion of Japan. Soon victorious over Yo- 
shinaka, Yoshitsune occupied Ky6to, after 
which he attacked the remaining Taira forces 
along the Inland Sea in western Japan, an- 
nihilating them in a famous naval battle dur- 
ing the spring of 1184. 

While in Ky6dto, Yoshitsune became a fa- 
vourite of the Emperor and his court, arous- 
ing Yoritomo’s jealousy. Yoshitsune’s  at- 
tempt to visit his brother in the northern city 
of Kamakura was rebuffed with a letter 
charging the young man with having taken ar- 
bitrary actions during his campaigns. Yoshi- 
tsune then attempted to raise a rebellion 
against him with the aid of his uncle Minamo- 
to Yukiie, but, failing to gather the requisite 
army, he was forced to flee. 

Hunted by his brother’s soldiers, Yoshitsune 
wandered Japan for several years, often in the 
guise of a monk, before taking refuge with 
Fujiwara Hidehira, a powerful independent 
lord in northern Japan. When Hidehira died in 
1187, his son, fearing retaliation from Yorito- 
mo, attempted to capture Yoshitsune, who 
killed himself, his wife, and his children. His 
head was brought to Yoritomo preserved in 
sake, but Yoritomo, who was seeking to con- 
solidate and complete his conquests, de- 
stroyed the Fujiwara quarters, bringing all Ja- 
pan under his control. 

-Heike Monogatari heroic theme 6:910g 
-Minamoto Yoritomo Taira campaign 12:221g 


pee ae (indian guru): see Matsyendrana- 
tha. 


Minangkabau, largest ethnic group on the 
island of Sumatra, Indonesia. Although Mus- 
lim, the Minangkabau are matrilineal—i.e., 
they trace descent and inheritance through the 
female line. Traditionally, the wife remained 
with her maternal relatives after marriage, 
and the husband, having no home of his own, 
resided in his mother’s house and only visited 
his wife. 

The domestic unit was traditionally the com- 
munity house, in which a head woman, her 
sisters, their daughters, and their children 


lived. Several of these houses made up the 
clan, within which no marriage was allowed. 
Several clans made up the negari, the largest 
unit of government roughly equivalent in size 
to a village. Each house was represented in 
the clan council by a male member, or uncle. 

The family house was a large rectangular 
structure, raised high above the ground, with 
a saddle-shaped roof. A main room occupied 
much of the structure. Adjoining it were the 
living compartments, each occupied by a 
woman, her children, and her husband when 
present. 

The Minangkabau have extensive, terraced 
fields and garden plots in which they raise irri- 
gated rice, tobacco, and cinnamon, as well as 
fruits and vegetables. Their crafts include 
woodcarving, metalworking, and weaving. 

Since World War II the traditional kinship 
structure has declined in importance, and 
many men have left the village to establish 
their own households with wives and children. 
Some of the kin-group land has become the 
personal property of these households. 

Their language, closely resembling Malay, 
belongs to the Austronesian (Malayo-Polyne- 
sian) language family. 

Some Minangkabau migrated to Malaya in 
the late 19th century and formed a confedera- 
tion of small states that came to be known as 
Negri Sembilan (Nine States). Minangkabau 
tribesmen, closely resembling peninsular 
Malays physically and linguistically, left 
Sumatra to seek greater economic opportuni- 
ty across the Strait of Malacca, Rapid expan- 
sion of Malayan tin mining after 1850 lured in- 
creasing numbers of Minangkabau as miners 
or as petty merchants. The immigrants 
secured transit to Malaya by selling property 
or receiving assisted passage in return for con- 
tract mine labour. By the beginning of the 
20th century, however, capital intensive min- 
ing displaced Minangkabau miners, who then 
shifted to agricultural pursuits in interior river 
valleys. Land was plentiful, and the Minang- 
kabau frequently settled by squatting (7.e., 
gaining title by clearing, planting, and living 
on the land). Malay sultans raised no objec- 
tions to these racially Malay immigrants, who 
partially offset the influx of Chinese labourers. 
Minangkabau immigrants became successful 
smallholder farmers and in the 20th century 
came to contro! most retail trade in Malaya. 
ss power base transition 9:48lc; map 

484 

-Malayan migration and settlement 11:366e 

-matrilineal social organization 17:226e; map 
223 


minaret, in Islamic religious architecture, the 
tower from which the faithful are called to 
prayer five times each day by a muezzin, or 
crier, Such a tower is always connected with a 
mosque and has one or more balconies or 


Small mosque with minaret near mye Tur. 
Villota—Photo Researchers May 


open galleries. In the early 7th century the 
Prophet Muhammad, founder of Islam, de- 
creed that the call to prayer should be made 
from the highest roof in the vicinity of the 
mosque. The earliest minarets were probably 
either former Greek watchtowers or the tow- 
ers of Christian churches. The oldest minaret 
in North Africa is at al-Qayrawan, Tunisia. 
Built between 724 and 727, it has a massive 
square form. Minarets are constructed in a 
wide variety of forms ranging from thick, 
squat spiral ramps, as at Aba Dulaf, Iraq 
(built 860-861), to soaring, delicate, pencil- 
thin spires. Often the minaret is square at the 
base, where it is attached to the mosque. 
Above this square base it may rise in a series 
of circular, hexagonal, or octagonal stages, 
each marked by a projecting balcony. At the 
top is a bulbous dome, an open pavilion, or a 
metal-covered cone. The upper parts of the 
minaret are usually richly decorated with 
carving. The steps may be internal or, as at 
the mosque of Tiltin, Cairo (built in 879), ex- 
ternal. The number of minarets per mosque 
also varies, from one to as many as six. In cit- 
ies such as Cairo and Istanbul, the many tow- 
ering minarets are prominent features of the 
skyline. 

-early forms and architectural history 9:986d 


Minas, Ethiopian emperor, reigned 1559-63. 
-foreign and domestic problems 6:1009e 


Minas, tribe of the state of Rajasthan, India. 
-Rajasthan’s aboriginal tribes 15:496d 


Minas, capital, Lavalleja department, south- 
eastern Uruguay. Founded in 1783, the city 
was named for the surrounding mines. In the 
second half of the 20th century Minas has 
become increasingly attractive to tourists, 
since it is only 75 mi (120 km) northeast of 
Montevideo and offers hills and forests, both 
unusual in Uruguay. Its bottled mineral wa- 
ters long have been distributed throughout 
the nation; a brewery also uses Minas’ water. 
Neighbouring mines and quarries (yielding 
granite and marble), administration, trade, 
and some industry provide the city’s principal 
occupations. It is connected to Montevideo by 
the Pan-American Highway, a national rail- 
road, and air services, Latest census 31,388. 
34°23’ S, 55°14’ W 

-map, Uruguay 18:1094 

Mina’ Salman (Bahrain): see al-Manamah. 


Minas Basin, an eastern extension of the 
Bay of Fundy, protruding into central Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Up to 25 mi (40 km) in width 
and more than 50 mi in length (including its 
eastern extension, Cobequid Bay), the basin 
has some of the highest tides in the world; 
fluctuations exceeding 50 ft (15 m) have been 
recorded. It is separated from the Bay of 
Fundy by Minas Channel and receives the 
drainage of the Avon, Cornwallis, Salmon, 
and Shebenacadie rivers. Minas Basin, from 
the French words les mines, was so named be- 
cause of the mineral deposits found along its 
shores. Walton, on the southeast coast, is the 
province’s principal centre for mining metallic 
minerals (zinc, copper, silver, and lead). 
45°20’ N, 64°00’ W 
Poe and tidal range 7:780h; map 
781 


Minas de Riotinto (Spain): see Riotinto, 
Minas de. 


Minas Gerais 12:222, inland state of Brazil; 
with an area of 226,708 sq mi (587, 172 sq 
km), it is bounded by the states of Goias 
(northwest), Bahia (northeast), Espirito Santo 
(east), Rio de Janeiro (southeast), SAo Paulo 
(southwest), and Mato Grosso (west). Its 
capital is Belo Horizonte. Pop. M1970 prelim.) 
11,645,095. 


The text article covers the state's history, © 


physical geography, population, administra- 
tion, living conditions, Seonorny; transporta- 
tion, and cultural life. — 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

area and a table 3: 4133 


-gemstones discoveries and mines 7:970a 
passim to 976b 

-map, Brazil 3:124 

‘mineral cycle and settlement expansion 
10:699c; map 701 


Minatitlan, city and river port, southeastern 
Veracruz state, south central Mexico. It is on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec on the Rio Coat- 
zacoalcos, 20 mi (32 km) from its mouth on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and 210 ft (64 m) above 
sea level. When founded in 1822 as Paso de la 
Fabrica, the settlement’s inhabitants included 
North Americans, French, and Germans. The 
colony did not prosper until oil was discov- 
ered in the vicinity in the 1940s. Now a pros- 
perous petrochemical centre, Minatitlan 
refines and distributes oil found on the isth- 
mus. Mexico’s first refinery was built in Mina- 
titlan, and there is a network of gas and oil 
pipelines, the most important of which crosses 
the isthmus to the port of Salina Cruz, on the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. Lumbering and agricul- 
ture are additional sources of income. Mina- 
titlan is accessible by highway, railroad, river, 
and air. Pop. (1970) 63,397. 

17°59’ N, 94°31’ W 

‘map, Mexico 12:68 

minbar, in Islam, the pulpit from which the 
sermon (khutbah) is delivered; it is construct- 
ed as a domed box at the top of a staircase 
and is reached through a doorway that can be 
closed. 

Muhammad originally delivered his khut- 
bahs seated on his camel or standing at a 
favourite pillar in the mosque at Medina. It is 
not clear why the minbar was eventually intro- 
duced, but it is reasonable to accept the tradi- 
tion (hadith) that suggests it was first used as a 
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Sermon being preached from a minbar, miniature from 
the Maqamat of al-Hariri, 1223 (Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, MS. Arabe 6094, fol. 93) 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


throne by Muhammad when receiving visiting 
delegations of Muslims. At that time the min- 
bar was a seat on a platform raised only two 
steps and quite portable. It soon became a 
symbol of authority to the succeeding caliphs, 
who also delivered the kKhutbah in the early 
years of Islam. The provincial governors also 
came to use it primarily in the capacity of rul- 
er. When the khutbah lost its informative, 
political, and discursive character and became 
a purely religious sermon during the reign of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs the minbar also became 
a religious object. It became more permanent 
in nature, the number of its steps increased, 
and it was executed not in wood but iron, 
stone, or brick. It was even covered with a 
cloth, the gatifah. 

“mosque interior illus. 9:919 

-origins and use in Islam 9:984c 

-sacred furniture for common prayer 3:1176e 


Minbu, administrative headquarters, Minbu 


District (kayaing), Magwe Division (taing), 


907. Min-chia 


southwestern Upper Burma, on the Irrawad- 
dy River opposite Magwe town. The river 
there is about 3 mi (5 km) wide but with many 
islands and sandbanks so that in the dry sea- 
son steamers can come no nearer than 4 mi 
south of the town. 

The district (area 3,602 sq mi [9,329 sq km]) 
extends from the west bank of the Irrawaddy 
to the crest of the Arakan Yoma (range). 
While much land is semidesert scrub, part of 
Burma’s dry zone, large areas are irrigated by 
the Mon, Maw, and Salin rivers. Sesame, mil- 
let, gram, peanuts (groundnuts), and other 
crops are grown in the nonirrigated lowland. 
Fishing is an important economic activity. 
There is oil in mud volcanoes, and small oil- 
fields have been developed in the line of hills 
running through Minbu town, which is the site 
of a diesel electric plant. Salin is a major 
population centre in the north of the district 
and Kwede and Kanthagyi are model villages. 
Other towns include Ngape and Pwinbyu. 
Pop. (latest census) town, 9,096; district, 
14,248. 
20°11’ N, 94°52’ E 
-Irrawaddy River ports and course 9:898h 
Minch, The, also known as NORTH MINCH, 
Atlantic sea channel between the Outer Heb- 
rides island group on the west, and the county 
of Ross and Cromarty and the county of 
Sutherland on the mainland of Scotland on 
the east. The channel varies in width between 
25-45 mi (40-70 km) and has both great 
depth and a rapid current. The Little Minch, 
its southerly extension, lies between the island 
groups of the Outer and Inner Hebrides, di- 
viding the islands of Harris and North Uist in 
the west, from the island of Skye in the east. 
58°10’ N, 5°50’ W 
-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Minchancaman, 15th-century Chimi em- 
peror. 

-Chimt culture and conquests 1:846e 


Min-chia, also called po or pal, people of 
Yunnan Province in southwest China. Min- 
chia is the Chinese name for them; they call 
themselves Po or Pai in their own language, 
which has been classified in the Yi group of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages. Until recently 
the language was not written. It contains 
many words borrowed from Chinese but is it- 
self a non-Chinese, tonal, polysyllabic lan- 
guage with a markedly different grammatical 
structure. 

Occupying a triangular area from Shih-ku on 
the high Yangtze River down to Hsia-kuan at 
the foot of Lake Erh Hai, the Min-chia in the 
1960s were estimated to number nearly 
1,000,000, of whom 480,000 lived on the fer- 
tile plain between the Ts’ang Shan (moun- 
tains) and the lake. 

Since the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China, the Min-chia, in accor- 
dance with the Communist policy toward 
non-Chinese peoples, have been given status 
as a national minority and are now organized 
in an autonomous district. Ta-li, the capital of 
the region, was in the 6th to 9th centuries the 
capital of the kingdom of Nan-Chao, The 
Min-chia probably already formed the bulk of 
the population of the district at that time. 

Most of the Min-chia are cultivators of wet 
rice, along with various vegetables and fruits. 
Those in’ the hills grow barley, buckwheat, 
oats, and beans. The lake is heavily fished. 

They have their own social and kinship or- 
ganization, based on the village and the ex- 
tended family (parents, married sons, and 
their families), Marriages are generally 
monogamous, although the well-to-do may 
take concubines. Cousins may marry. Their 
religion differs little from that of the Chinese; 
they venerate local deities and ancestral spirits 
as well as Buddhist and Taoist gods. 

-China’s population, table 3 4:272 
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-East Asian cultural patterns 6:123a 
-Yunnan’s minority population distribution 
19:1115a; table 1117 


Mincho, Japanese type face. 
-Japanese typography development 18:81le; 
illus. 


Min-chung Province (China); see Fukien. 
Mincius, John: see Benedict X. 


mind, philosophy of 12:224, the theory of 
human thought, feeling, and deliberate action, 
A mind is in some sense reflected in such oc- 
currences as sensations, perceptions, emo- 
tions, memory, desires, various types of rea- 
soning, motives, choices, traits of personality, 
and the unconscious. The task of the philoso- 
phy of mind is to examine and analyze these 
concepts in order to discover their nature, the 
relations between them, how they are to be 
classified, and how they relate to such con- 
cepts as matter and energy, and the body—in 
particular to the central nervous system. 

The text article covers the relation of the 
philosophy of mind to other disciplines; vari- 
ous philosophical theories of what is peculiar 
to the mind and mental phenomena; theories 
of the nature of the mind and its relation to 
the nonmental; philosophical issues concern- 
ing particular mental phenomena; and its im- 
plications for epistemology and metaphysics 
(the theories of knowledge and reality). 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Aristotle’s works on psychology 
-as-Suhrawardi’s concept of 
imagination 9:1023d 
-Averroés and Aristotelianism 1:1158c 
-Bergson’s Matiére et Mémoire 2:843f 
-Berkeley’s epistemological simplicity 2:847b 
Buddhism 
-anti-subjective mysticism 3:414h 
-psychology 3:430d 
-Christian doctrine of soul and body 4:557d 
-East Orthodox view of guilt and 
freedom 6:144a 
-educational learning theories 13:1100a 
Empiricism 
-beliefs and concepts 6:766g 
-Hobbes’s materialism 14:264d passim to 272b 
‘Epicurean view of sensation and 
thought 6:911h 
“epistemic aspects of ancient theories 16:377c 
-epistemologies of British Empiricists 6:940c 
passim to 942f 
-ethnopsychological studies 1:972d 
Existential theory of consciousness 7:76g 
-Hegel’s theory of the infinite 8:729e 
-Idealist philosophy of history 8:963c 
‘Indian philosophical speculation 9:321b 
-Jewish theology of the soul 10:289b 
‘Kantian view of experience as 
structured 10:395b 
-Kant’s theory of categories 1:153h 
‘knowledge, reason, and sense 6:926b passim 
to 947g 
‘linguistic aspects of cognition 16:507c 
-Locke’s theory of mental process 6:891a 
-Lucretius’ view of senses and reason 11:174d 
-man’s essential nature and afterlife 5:533f 
-Materialist denial or reduction 11:611a passim 
to 614d 
‘meaning in language and thought 16:509f 
‘metaphysics after Kant 12:33b 
Neo-Confucianism 
-li and hsin debate 4:1096f 
-Neo-Confucian school of mind 4:419g 
-Wang Yang-ming’s thought 4:1102e 
-phenomenological approach 9:68b 
-phenomenological consciousness 
theory 14:210e : 
*pragmatist view of mind’s evolution 14:943a 
‘psychological theories through history 15:152b 
‘Pythagorean unity of soul with Divine 15:322g 
-real existence of knowledge object 15:539d 
‘reduction of metaphysical idea 12:14g 
reflection 
-Locke’s etiology of ideas 14:266h 
‘privileged status of subjectivity 12:228c 
“science unity and reducibility thesis 14:881a 
‘Socrates’ theory of soul 16:1002¢ passim 
to 1004h 


1:1166b 


“speech patterns imposed on hearing 14:281¢ 
-Spinozistic metaphysical system 17:509d 
‘spirit and nature distinction 18:347h 
-thought—body relation 12:18f 

time perception and sensation 18:420a 
Wittgenstein 
‘argument against Cartesian privacy 1:805f 
‘mental concepts 19:903b 
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Mindanao, second largest island in the Phil- 
ippines (after Luzon), in the southern part of 
the archipelago and surrounded by the Min- 
danao, Philippine, Celebes, and Sulu seas. Ir- 
regularly shaped, it has an area of 36,537 sq 
mi (94,631 sq km) and measures 293 mi (471 
km) north to south and 324 mi east to west. 
The island is marked by peninsulas and is 
heavily indented by the Davao and Moro 
gulfs in the south and Iligan Bay in the north. 
The long, semicircular Zamboanga Peninsula 
(west) points southwesterly toward the Sulu 
Archipelago and Borneo, and the Cotabato 
and Surigao peninsulas protrude south and 
north, respectively. 


Houses aiche the southern coast of MinaeRao 


Paul Almasy 


Rugged, faulted mountains and volcanoes 
occur in many areas. Mt. Apo at 9,690 ft 
(2,954 m), an active volcano in the southern 
part of the central highlands, is the highest 
peak in the Philippines. Narrow coastal plains 
are characteristic, and broad, fertile basins 
and extensive swamps are formed by the Min- 
danao and Agusan river systems. Lake Lanao, 
created by a lava dam, has an area of 134 sq 
mi. 

Mindanao is a Muslim outpost in the 
predominantly Catholic Philippines. While 
Muslims are no longer in a majority, Islamic 
culture is evident with mosques and the 
manufacture of distinctive brassware, includ- 
ing the kris, or dagger. The island is also in- 
habited by Bagobo tribesmen. The rare mon- 
key-eating eagle is unique to Mindanao. 

Because of its large expanses of undeveloped 
fertile land, Mindanao has been considered 
the nation’s “pioneer frontier.” It did not ex- 
perience substantial: population increase until 
migration was promoted after 1939, The chief 
crops are corn, rice, abaca, and coconuts. 
Cotton, ramie (a fibre plant), coffee, and 
cacao are also grown. The timber industry i is 


important, and there are lateritic iron-ore 


deposits around Surigao, Administratively the 
island is divided into 15 provinces. Chartered 
cities include Zamboanga, Cotabato, Davao,. 
Cagayan de Oro, and Butuan (qq. y.). Pop. 
(1970) about 7,216,000. — 

TSU IN: 125°00' E 
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“new millennial tribal cults 18:704d 


-Philippine topography and mountain 
ranges 14:23lg 
‘population density map 14:235 


Mindanao Deep (Pacific Ocean): see Philip- 
pine Trench. 


Mindanao River, sometimes called rio 
GRANDE DE MINDANAO Or COTABATO RIVER, 
main stream of the Cotabato lowland, central 
Mindanao, Philippines. It rises in the central 
highlands of northeastern Bukidnon province 
as the Pulangi and then flows south into 
Cotabato province, where it joins the Kaba- 
can to form the Mindanao. It then meanders 
southwest through the Libungan Marsh and 
Liguasan Swamp, the habitat of crocodiles. 
At Datu Piang the river turns northwest to en- 
ter Illana Bay of the Moro Gulf in two tribu- 
taries—the Cotabato and Tamentaka—after 
a 200-mi (300-km) course. With its many 
tributaries—Pulangi and Maridagao (north), 
Allah (south), Malabul, Dalapuan, and Alip 
(east)—the river system forms a wide fertile 
basin. It is a major inland transportation ar- 
tery the banks of which are lined with trading 
centres including Cotobato City, Datu Piang, 
and Pagalungan. 

7°07’ N, 124°24' E 

-map, Philippines 14:233 

Mindanao Sea, section of the western North 
Pacific Ocean. Measuring about 170 mi (270 
km) east-west, it is bounded by the islands of 
the Philippines, Mindanao (south and east), 
Leyte, Bohol, and Cebu (north), and Negros 
(west). It opens north to the Visayan Sea 
through Bohol and Tafon straits and Canigao 
Channel east through the Surigao Strait to the 
Philippine Sea, and west to the Sulu Sea. 
-map, Philippines 14:233 


Mindaugas, also known as MINDOVE and 
MENDOVG (d. 1263), ruler of Lithuania, consid- 
ered the founder of the Lithuanian state; he 
was also the first Lithuanian ruler to become 
a Christian. 

Mindaugas successfully asserted himself over 
other leading Lithuanian nobles and tribal 
chiefs, including his brother and his nephews, 
in 1236. The state thus formed under his lead- 
ership included Lithuania proper, Samogitia, 
and much of Belorussia. In 1250 or 1251 Min- 
daugas accepted baptism from the Livonian 
Knights, thus easing western pressure against 
his state from the Teutonic and Livonian 
Knights and from Daniel of Halich-Volynia. 
In 1253 he received a royal crown from Pope 
Innocent IV. 

With the west for a time stabilized, Min- 
daugas continued his eastern expansion into 
Russian lands, which he had begun in the 
1230s. His efforts led to the incorporation of 
much Russian territory into Lithuania at the 
expense of Russia’s Mongol subjugators. In- 
deed, Mindaugas’ campaigns in the east 
checked a Mongol drive toward the Baltic. 

Mindaugas turned his attention to the west 
again in the late 1250s, when the Livonian 
Knights encroached on Samogitia, causing a 
local revolt. Mindaugas unofficially supported 
the Samogitians and reverted to paganism. In 
1263 he and two of his sons were murdered by 
a group of Samogitian rivals. 

-conversion and territorial expansion 2:670h 


Mindel Glacial Stage, major division of 
Pleistocene time and deposits in Alpine 
Europe (the Pleistocene Epoch began about 
2,500,000 years ago and ended about 10,000 
years ago). The Mindel Glacial Stage is part ~ 
of the early geologic scheme that first recog- 
nized the importance of multiple episodes of 
Pleistocene glaciations. The Mindel Glacial 
Stage, representing a period of relatively 
severe climatic conditions and glacial ad- 
vance, preceded the Mindel-Riss Interglacial _ 
and followed the Giinz-Mindel Interglacial, — 
both periods of relatively moderate climatic 
conditions. The Mindel Glacial Stage is cor- 
related with the Anglian Glacial Stage | 

Great Britain and the Elsterian Glacial Stage 


of northern Europe. It is also equivalent to 
the Oka Glacial Stage of the Soviet Union 
and broadly equivalent to the Kansan Glacial 
Stage of North America. At least two periods 
of glacial advance, separated by a moderate 
period, are recognized in the Mindel. This fea- 
ture also appears to occur in other European 
regions as well and probably represents a ma- 
jor, widespread climatic phenomenon of Min- 
del time, 

-hominid culture and geological period 

correlation 8:1047d; table 1051 


Mindelo, or porto GRANDE, city and main 
port of the Cape Verde Islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean; it lies on the northwest shore of Sao 
Vicente Island, about 400 mi (600 km) 


sic | 


Mindelo, chief city of Sao Vicente Island 
Walter Imber 


off the West African coast. The city’s deep- 
water harbour on Porto Grande Bay is an im- 
portant refuelling point for transatlantic 
freighters. Mindelo port has been a subma- 
rine-cable station since 1875. Pop. (1970 pre- 
lim.) 10, Boe metropolitan area, 28,797. 
16°53’ N, 25°00’ W 

-harbour ane and use 3:797h 

-map, Cape Verde Islands 3:797 


Mindel-Riss Interglacial Stage, major 
division of Pleistocene time and deposits in 
Alpine Europe, part of the classical geological 
scheme demonstrating the importance of 
glaciation during the Pleistocene (the Pleisto- 
cene Epoch began about 2,500,000 years ago 
and ended about 10,000 years ago). The Min- 
del-Riss Interglacial is also known as the 
Great Interglacial; it has been held by some 
that the Mindel-Riss lasted much longer than 
other interglacial periods, spans of relatively 
moderate climatic conditions between glacial 
episodes of severe climatic conditions. This 
view has been strenuously questioned and 
may in fact contradict the evidence. The Min- 
del-Riss Interglacial Stage is correlated with 
the Hoxne Interglacial Stage of Great Britain 
and the Holstein Interglacial Stage of north- 
ern Europe. The Mindel-Riss is broadly 
equated with the Yarmouth Interglacial Stage 
of North America. 

‘hominid culture and geological period 

correlation table 8:1051 


Minden, city, seat (187!) of Webster Parish, 
northwestern Louisiana, U.S. It was founded 
in 1836 by Charles H. Veeder, who named it 
after his parents’ birthplace in Germany. The 
discovery in the late 1930s of local oil and gas 
‘reserves caused a moderate boom. Other eco- 
nomic mainstays are agriculture, wood pro- 
ducts, light manufacturing, and the Louisiana 
Ordnance Plant (immediately southwest). The 


Northwest Louisiana Vocational-Technical 


School is in the city. Lake Bistineau, 12 mi (20 
km) southwest, and the Caney Lakes district 
‘of the Kisatchie National Forest, to the north, 
are | recreational assets. Inc. town, 1850; is 
1928. Pop. ke i 074. 

% 32° ants incon 


Minden, town, Nordrhein-Westfalen (North 
Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), northwestern 
West Germany, on the Weser River, near the 
Porta Westfalica (Minden water gap) at the 
entrance to the North German Plain. The em- 
peror Charlemagne organized a military bish- 
opric there in 800. The town struggled for in- 
dependence from the bishopric, joined the 
Hanseatic League in the 13th century, and 
thrived as a trading centre. The bishopric was 
secularized in 1648, when it passed with the 
town to Brandenburg. Minden was fortified 
by Frederick II the Great in the mid-18th cen- 
tury. Although it was held briefly by the 
French in the Seven Years’ War, it reverted to 
Prussia after the victory of the British and 
Hanoverians at the Battle of Minden in 1759. 
It passed to Westphalia in 1807 but became 
Prussian again in 1814. Historic buildings in 
the centre of the town, including the 11th- 
13th-century Gothic single-naved cathedral 
and the early Gothic town hall, were severely 
damaged in World War II. Both have been re- 
built. The medieval churches of St. Martin 
and St. Mary and a number of ‘“Weser- 
Renaissance” houses survived. 

An important road and rail traffic centre, 
Minden is the junction of waterways where 
the remarkable Mittellandkanal aqueduct 
bridges the Weser. Textiles, furniture, chemi- 
cals, glass, ceramics, metal and wood prod- 
ucts, and cigars are manufactured. Other eco- 
nomic activities are based on farming and cat- 
tle breeding in the surrounding area. Pop. 
(1970 est.) 51,527. 

SPAT INE teP Sisk 13 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Minden, Battle of (1759), Prussian victory 
over France. 

-French troop superiority and defeat 16:578h; 

map 577 


Min dialects, Chinese spoken in Fukien 
Province and in parts of Kwangtung and Tai- 
wan. The Min dialects are divided.into North- 
ern Min, with its centre at Foochow, and 
Southern Min, with its centre at Amoy. Min 
speakers use a pronunciation (called T’ang 
Min) for the literary language that differs 
from the one used by speakers of other Chi- 
nese dialects. The T’ang Min pronunciation of 
the standard language preserves the final con- 
sonants of Ancient Chinese, but nonliterary 
spoken Min dialects do not. Other differences 
between Min dialects and other Chinese dia- 
lects include differences in vocabulary and the 
preservation of archaic dental consonants 
(formed by contact of the tongue and teeth). 
Northern Min preserves the nasal sounds of 
an earlier stage of Chinese at the ends of 
words, but Southern Min has lost them. 
‘comparative phonology 16:801h; table 798 
‘geographic distribution 4:271c 
-Sino-Tibetan languages distribution 

map 16:797 


Mindon Min (b. 1814, Amarapura, Burma 
—d, Oct. 1, 1878, Mandalay), king of Burma 
from 1853 to 1878, who was forced to accept 
British annexation of a large part of Burma, 
but whose reign was notable both for its re- 
forms and as a period of cultural flowering in 
the period before the imposition of complete 
colonial rule. 

Mindon was a brother of Pagan Min (reigned 
1846-53), who had lost the Second Anglo- 
Burmese War in 1852. As soon as he became 
king, Mindon sued for peace and began 
negotiations with the British on the status of 
Pegu (Lower Burma), which the British had 
occupied during the war. Frustrated in his at- 
tempts to persuade them to return Pegu to 
Burma, the King was obliged to accept a 
much-reduced dominion, cut off from the sea 
and deprived of some of the richest teak for- 
ests and rice-growing regions. To avoid fur- 
ther trouble, he signed a commercial treaty in 
1867 that gave the British generous economic 
concessions in Upper Burma. In 1872 he sent 
his chief minister, the Kinwun Mingyi U 


Gaung, on a diplomatic mission to London, 


909 minds, other 


Paris, and Rome to secure international 
recognition of Burma’s status as an indepen- 
dent country and to appeal for restoration of 
its lost territory, 

Mindon’s reign is considered to have been a 
golden age of Burmese culture and religious 
life. In 1857 he built a new capital, Mandalay, 
with palaces and monasteries that are master- 
pieces of traditional Burmese architecture. 
The King also sought to make Mandalay a 
centre of Buddhist learning, convening the 
Fifth Buddhist Council there in 1871 to revise 
and purify the Pali scriptures. 

Despite conservative opposition, Mindon 
promoted numerous reforms. The most im- 
portant were the thathameda, the assessed 
land tax, and fixed salaries for government 
officials. He standardized the country’s 
weights and measures, built roads and a tele- 
graph system, and was the first Burmese king 
to issue coinage. Mindon’s reign compares 
favourably with that of Mongkut of Siam, 
even though Siam enjoyed the privileged posi- 
tion of a buffer state between British and 
French possessions, while the continued exis- 
tence of an independent Burmese kingdom 
was a hindrance to British interests. 

Mindon was succeeded by his son, Thibaw 
(reigned 1878-85), who was to be the last king 
of Burma. 

‘religious and diplomatic policies 9:412e 


Mindoro, island, central Philippines, across 
the Verde Island Passage from Luzon 
(northeast) and between the Mindoro (south- 
west) and Tablas (southeast) straits. Unlike 
the majority of its sister islands, Mindoro has 
no deep coastal embayments or fringing islets. 
Oval-shaped, it has an area of 3,758 sq mi 
(9,733 sq km). 

A mountainous core, extending for 100 mi 
(160 km) along its entire length, is surrounded 
by a broken coastal plain, widest along the 
eastern shore. Lake Naujan and Mt. Halcon 
(8,481 ft [2,585 m]), the island’s highest point, 
are in the northeast. Steep-sided valleys are 
formed by streams, including the Pandan, 
Ibod, and Bongabong. The tamaraw (tama- 
rau, timarau, tamarao), a small water buffalo, 
is unique to Mindoro. 

Historically, Mindoro’s population growth 
has been checked through raids by Muslim 
(Moro) seafarers from the southern islands 
and the prevalence of malaria. Since 1948, it 
has been one of the nation’s resettlement tar- 
gets, lending a frontier aspect to life. The in- 
habitants of the rugged interior are primitive, 
semi-nomadic, and practice slash-and-burn 
(Kaingin) farming; they include Negritos and 
Hanunoo. Coastal areas, especially in the 
west, are more densely populated and com- 
mercialized and are settled primarily by Chris- 
tian Tagalogs, particularly from Batangas, 
Luzon. Visayans have migrated to the south- 
ern parts. 

The University of the Philippines maintains a 
marine biological station at Puerto Galera on 
the north coast. There are substantial deposits 
of coal in the south. - 

Mindoro is divided into two administrative 
provinces, Oriental Mindoro and Occidental 
Mindoro, and the main population centres are 
the two provincial capitals of Calapan and 
Mamburao, as well as the cities of San Jose 
and Bongabong, Pop. (1970) including adja- 
cent islands, 472,396. 
13°00’ N, 121°10' E 
‘map, Philippines 14:233 
‘population density map 14:235 


Mindoro, Occidental (Philippines): see Oc- 
cidental Mindoro. 


Mindoro, Oriental (Philippines): see Orien- 
tal Mindoro. 


Mindove (Lithuanian ruler): see Mindaugas. 


minds, other, philosophical problem arising 
from the difficulty of providing adequate jus- 
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tification for the commonsensical belief that 
others besides oneself possess minds and are 
capable of thinking or feeling somewhat as 
one does oneself. The problem has been dis- 
cussed not only within the British philosoph- 
ical tradition but also by the Existentialists 
whom that tradition reproves, and in the 20th 
century it has provided a matter for dispute in 
epistemology, logic, and philosophy of mind. 

The traditional philosophical justification for 
belief in other minds is the “argument from 
analogy,” which, as cogently stated by John 
Stuart Mill, a 19th-century Empiricist, in first- 
person terms, argues that because my body 
and outward behaviour are observably similar 
to the bodies and behaviour of others, I am 
justified by analogy in believing that others 
have feelings like my own and not simply the 
bodies and behaviour of automatons. 

This argument has been repeatedly attacked 
since the 1940s, although some philosophers 
continue to defend certain forms of it. Nor- 
man Malcolm, a U.S. disciple of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, asserts that the argument is ei- 
ther superfluous or its conclusion unintelligi- 
ble to the person who would use it, because, 
in order to know what the conclusion “that 
human figure has thoughts and feelings” 
means, I would have to know what criteria 
are involved in correctly or incorrectly stating 
that someone has thoughts or feelings—and 
knowledge of these criteria would render the 
argument from analogy unnecessary. Defend- 
ers of the argument have maintained, howev- 
er, that, since both I and others describe inner 
feelings in similar ways and seemingly under- 
stand each other, reference to a common lan- 
guage justifies the argument from analogy 
better than does observation of similarities of 
bodies and outward behaviour. 

Another important line of objection to the 
argument is that it seems to assume that one 
in fact knows what it is to have feelings simply 
by introspection. This assumption has been 
objected to by followers of Wittgenstein, who 
think that it leads to the possibility of a “pri- 
vate language” to describe one’s own sensa- 
tions, a possibility that Wittgenstein rejected 
on various grounds. Such philosophers main- 
tain that I simply do not know what my own 
feelings are in a way appropriate to the argu- 
ment until I have learned from experience 
with others how to describe such feelings in 
appropriate language. Some philosophers 
have thought, however, that this situation 
leads to the conclusion that I can be wrong 
when I say “My tooth aches” in the same way 
that I can be mistaken when I say “John’s 
tooth aches.” This thesis is unacceptable to 
many, who hold that sincere first-person 
present-tense statements about sensations can 
only be true; i.e., they are “incorrigible.” 

Discussion of such problems tends to lead 
quickly into difficulties about the logical rela- 
tionship of such statements to statements re- 
porting facts and to such nonverbal first-per- 
son expressions as cries of pain. Philosophers 
who take a behaviouristic approach to the 
problem of other minds deny that there are 
“inner” states at all; i.e., anything beyond the 
outward behaviour that one associates with 
various feelings. These philosophers are faced 
with problems peculiar to behaviourism: in 
general, as well as with the previous difficulty 
of providing an adequate analysis of state- 
ments about my own sensations. 

The Existentialist approach to the problem 
of other minds is masterfully exemplified by 
Jean-Paul Sartre in a long chapter of L’Etre et 
le néant. Major ref. 12:233a 
-Cartesian dichotomy of mind and 

matter 3:968b passim to 970d 


Mindszenty, Jozsef, originally sozsEF PEHM 
(b. March 29, 1892, near Szombathely, Hun- 
gary—d. May 6, 1975, Vienna); Roman 
Catholic clergyman who personified uncom- 


promising opposition to Fascism and Com- 
munism in Hungary for more than five 
decades of the 20th century. 

Politically active from the time of his ordina- 
tion as a priest in 1915, Mindszenty was ar- 
rested as an enemy of totalitarian govern- 
ments twice in 1919 and again in 1944, the 
year in which he was consecrated bishop of 
Veszprem. In 1945 he was appointed primate 
of Hungary and archbishop of Esztergom; in 
1946 he was made a cardinal. 

His refusal to permit the Catholic schools of 
Hungary to be secularized led to his arrest in 
1948 and conviction in 1949 on charges of 
treason, Sentenced to life imprisonment, he 
was set free during the uprising of 1956, and 
when the Communist government regained 
control, he sought asylum in the U.S. 
embassy in Budapest. He rejected repeated re- 
quests from the Vatican to leave Hungary and 
relented only in 1971, at the entreaty of U.S. 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon. As the guest of the 
Vatican and, after 1971, in Vienna, he criti- 
cized the pope’s attempts to deal with the 
Hungarian regime and in 1974 was retired 
from his posts as archbishop and primate. His 
Memoirs were published in 1974. 

‘arrest, imprisonment, and asylum 9:42b 


Mindyallan Stage, earliest time interval of 
deposition of the Upper Cambrian Series of 
rocks in Australia (the Cambrian Period be- 
gan about 570,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 70,000,000 years). The Mindyallan 
Stage precedes the Idamean Stage and is cor- 
relative with the lower portion of the Dres- 
bachian Stage in North America. In the Bona- 
parte and Amadeus basins, the Mindyallan 
Stage consists of sandstones, whereas shales 
predominate in the region of the Tasman 
Geosyncline (great trough or depositional ba- 
sin). The Mindyallan fauna is correlated with 
and perhaps is related to the Dresbachian 
faunas of North America. Trilobites predomi- 
nate: agnostids, cedariids, and polymerids are 
especially prominent. 

‘Cambrian Period stages table 3:692 


mine, drift, mine from which coal or other 


mineral ore is removed through a horizontal . 


opening driven from the outside directly into 
the seam. This method is practicable only if 
the seam is exposed at surface elevation (out- 
crop) or has been exposed by stripping away 
some of the rock above the seam. In such 
mines, coal or ore may be brought out of the 
mine on belt conveyors or in cars pulled by 
locomotives. See also mining and quarrying. 


mine, land, weapon of 20th-century warfare 
consisting of an explosive charge in a contain- 
er, sometimes with added metal or plastic 
projectiles, but without separate propellant 
charge, usually detonated by contact or prox- 
imity, but sometimes by a time fuse or remote 
control. 

Though improvised land mines in the form 
of buried artillery shells were used in World 
War I, particularly by the Germans against 
French and British tanks, the weapon became 
important only in World War II. Easily 
manufactured and transported, the land mine 
in a variety of types was sown in extensive 
minefields in Russia, North Africa, and on the 
Western Front. Most of the early models were 
circular or square metal cases, but to prevent 
magnetic detection later models were made of 
wood, cardboard, glass, or plastic. Two types 
were prevalent: heavy mines designed to de- 
stroy or damage vehicles, especially tanks, 
and lighter anti-personnel types. Mines were 
widely used in the Korean War and in Viet- 
nam and other areas of conflict in the middle 
and later 20th century, with increasing in- 
genuity going into both their design and their 
detection. 
-weapons and delivery systems history 19:689c 


mine, naval, underwater weapon consisting 
of an explosive charge fitted with a device that 
causes it to explode when a target presents it- 


self. Laid by surface ships, submarines, or air- 
craft, naval mines are used defensively, to 
protect a harbour or anchorage against naval 
attack, or offensively, as in a blockade of 
shipping lanes. Comparatively cheap to con- 
struct, mines are, on a weight basis, the most 
destructive of all naval weapons. When they 
explode under a ship, the surrounding water, 
an excellent conductor of shock, transmits the 
explosion pulses against the relatively un- 
protected bottom. 

The first controlled mine was introduced in 
1843 by Samuel Colt, the firearms inventor. 
Colt experimentally blew up a ship five miles 
at sea with a mine fired by electric current 
supplied from shore through underwater ca- 
bles. In 1848 a similar device was used by the 
Prussians against the Danish fleet. Up to 
World War I the most important trigger in na- 
val mines was the Herz horn; impact broke a 
glass vial, releasing acid that became the elec- 
trolyte for a primary cell that produced suffi- 
cient current to fire an electrical detonator. In- 
ert until struck, the Herz horn had unlimited 
life. 

Three common types of detonators are in 
use: magnetic, pressure, and acoustic. The op- 
eration of the magnetic mine depends upon 
the presence in a steel ship of both permanent 
and induced magnetism; the firing mechanism 
is actuated by the ship’s magnetic field. Pro- 
tection against such mines is obtained by re- 
ducing the magnetic field of the ship. The 
pressure mine takes advantage of the principle 
that beneath every ship in motion in shallow 
water there is an area of reduced pressure. 
The pressure mine contains a chamber divided 
into two parts by a diaphragm, with one side 
of the chamber open to the sea. The dia- 
phragm is so constructed that any sudden de- 
crease in pressure on the seaward side deflects 
it sufficiently to close a firing circuit and ex- 
plode the mine. The pressure mine reacts only 
to a pressure change equal to that produced 
by a ship or an object the size of a ship, thus 
making it very difficult to sweep. Acoustic 
mines depend on a simple microphone that 
detects the sound of a ship’s propellers or en- 
gines. The sensitivity of such a mine decreases 
as drifting mud or silt fouls the microphone 
and as the power source (in most cases a bat- 
tery) deteriorates. Acoustic mines are swept 
by minesweepers using mechanical noisemak- 
ers, such as an air hammer beating on a steel 
plate. : 

In World War I, especially in 1917-18, the 
mine was the most effective antisubmarine 
weapon. At first, the mine detonated only 
upon contact; later, the British employed 
magnetic mines laid on the seabed and an 
acoustic attachment for buoyant moored 
mines. 

During World War II, mines sank 1,316 Axis 
ships and damaged 540. Great Britain, the 
United States, and their allies lost 1,118 ves- 
sels to mines, 

‘Civil War military engineering 6:864e 

‘naval weaponry design history 12:893g 

-submarine armament development in World 
War I 17:749d 

-weapons and delivery systems history 19:689h 


mine, shaft, mine in which access to an un- 
derground deposit of coal or ore is provided 


Shaft mine 
By courtesy of the National Coal Association : 


by a vertical shaft driven from the surface to _ 
the coal seam or ore body. Coal and ore from _ 

shaft mines must be hoisted to the surface in — 
cages or skips, requiring complex machinery 


eS 


controls, and skilled labour. See also mining 
and quarrying. 

‘iron mining processes 9:895b 

-lead mining in early Greece 11:1062d 

-mine support systems 12:251h 


mine, slope, mine from which coal or ore is 
removed through a slanting opening driven 
from the surface to the seam. Such slopes 
vary in length from a few hundred feet to 
more than one mile (1.6 kilometres). Their ad- 
vantage lies in the ease and economy with 
which the coal or ore can be brought to the 
surface on conveyors. Additionally, men and 
machines can be taken in and out of the mine 
with greater ease than through a vertical 
opening. See also mining and quarrying. 


mine, strip: see strip-mining. 
Minedra (Indo-Greek king): see Menander. 


Minehead, market and seaside (Bristol 
Channel) town in the county of Somerset, En- 


Minehead Bay, on the Bristol Channel, Somerset 
Tom Wright 


gland, The town owes its origin and growth to 
its good harbour, and was first incorporated 
in 1558, Its older buildings include St. Mi- 
chael’s Church (1450); the almshouses (1630); 
the old manor office; and the 17th-century 
cottages along Quay Street. The present har- 
bour was built in 1616. Trade with the West 
Indies once thrived, but only coasting vessels 
now use the harbour. Minehead’s main indus- 
try is tourism, although light industry—nota- 
bly the production of footwear and of electri- 
cal components—has also been established. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) 8,063. 

51°13’ N, 3°29’ W 

‘map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Minei (1776-80 and 1807-15), Romanian 
publication. 

‘content and significance 10:1179h 


Mineola, village in North Hempstead town 
(township) and seat (1898) of Nassau County, 
Long Island, southeastern New York, U.S. It 
was settled in the 17th century by English and 
Dutch inhabitants of Connecticut who 
crossed Long Island Sound; it was known as 
Hempstead Branch until its present name was 
adopted in 1858. Mineola is now a wholesale 
trading centre and has some light industry. 
Nearby are the sites of Roosevelt Field 
(closed 1951; now a shopping centre), where 
many of the great names in flying made early 
aviation history, and Mitchel Air Force Base 
(closed 1961). Inc. 1906. Pop. (1980) 20,757. 
40°45’ N, 73°38’ W : 

Miner, Jack (John Thomas) (b. April 10, 
1865, Dover Centre, Ohio—d. Nov. 3, 1944, 
Kingsville, Ont.), Canadian naturalist, author, 
and lecturer who won a reputation as a lead- 

Y 


ing bird conservationist, conducting extensive 
research into migratory patterns. 

Miner moved to Essex County, Ont., in 
1878. In 1904, on his farm at Kingsville, he es- 
tablished a bird sanctuary that became widely 
known, In 1931 his friends established the 
Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation to en- 
sure the continuation of his work. 


mineral acid, inorganic acid such as hydro- 
chloric, sulfuric, and nitric acids. 
-carboxylic acid acidity 3:866b 


mineral black, black pigment derived from 
shale, peat, or coal dust. 
-pigment use and manufacture 13:888f 


manera cycle (biology): see sedimentary cy- 
cle. 


mineral deficiency, condition in which an 
organism fails to receive sufficient quantities 
of nonorganic substances (minerals) necessary 
to its normal functioning. 


The consensus among experts is that the 
minerals most vital to man are electrolytes, 
elements that in solution form positive and 
negative electrically charged particles (ions) 
that will conduct electricity. These minerals 
include calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodi- 
um, phosphorus, sulfur, and chlorine, some of 
which unite with organic compounds of iron, 
iodine, and cobalt to promote normal metab- 
olism. Trace elements, found only in minute 
quantities but known to play definite metabol- 
ic roles, are fluorine, copper, zinc, and man- 
ganese. Others, without definitely known 
functions, are selenium, silicon, boron, nickel, 
aluminum, arsenic, bromine, molybdenum, 
and strontium. 

Minerals are important by themselves, but 
interrelationships with other chemical compo- 
nents enhance their significance in the whole 
life process. Electrolytes comprise 60 to 80 
percent of all minerals in the body. When 
combined with dietary protein, fats, carbohy- 
drates, and vitamins, they become an integral 
part of body structure and function. The car- 
tilaginous organic matrix of bone, the frame- 
work upon which bone develops, is impreg- 
nated with almost all absorbed calcium, while 
phosphorus, potassium, and sulfur combine 
with nitrogen in the formation and activity of 
muscle, gland, and nerve tissue. Large por- 
tions of sodium, potassium, and chlorine and, 
to a lesser extent, other minerals are held in 
solution in intracellular and extracellular 
fluids, giving them dynamic characteristics in 
regulating composition of secretions, flow of 
materials into and out of the cells, responsive- 
ness of nerves and muscles, overall balance of 
electrical charges, distribution of minerals, 
and general metabolic activity. 


911 mineral magnetism 


The ratio of these elements to one another is 
a determining factor in good health, The body 
has a magnificent ability (homeostasis) to ad- 
just and rearrange materials according to spe- 
cific requirements. For example, body systems 
draw from minerals stored in the long bones 
during healing of diseased bones, and during 
pregnancy from long bones of the mother- 
host to supply the growing fetus. Also, proper 
balance of sodium solution is fundamental in 
maintaining the proper function of cells and 
organs. The body’s adjustment to excessive 
loss of sodium and potassium takes longer to 
return to normal proportions than is the case 
with other elements. Excessive potassium may 
prevent utilization of sodium, calcium, and 
phosphorus. 

Accumulation of negative and positive min- 
erals are directly dependent on the intensity of 
the physiological process. Skeletal tissues 
need positive minerals, and soft tissues need a 
preponderance of negative minerals. Normal- 
ly, the body requires a slight excess of total 
positive over total negative minerals. The re- 
lationship of total mineral content to body 
mass accounts in part for individual difference 
in body function. 

A number of elements are apparently neces- 
sary to some forms of animal life, although 
their deficiency effects in man have not been 
established. For example, selenium deficiency 
in the diet of some animals causes serious nu- 
tritional disturbances. Another element, sili- 
con, is known to be present in all body tissues 
and is thought to be related to the mainte- 
nance of tissue elasticity. Molybdenum is in- 
volved in liver function and is a component of 
certain enzymes that prepare waste materials 
for excretion. Aluminum, arsenic, boron, bro- 
mine, and nickel are found in minute traces in 
man and animals but are of little known im- 
portance. Scientists are also becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the potential effects of 
such radioactive isotopes as strontium 90. 

Foods vary in the absolute and relative 
amounts of minerals they contain, depending 
on the soil in which they are grown, climatic 
conditions, water supply, and storage and 
handling. The best diet can be inexpensive, in- 
dicating that most mineral-deficient diets are 
the result of indifference, ignorance, and the 
influence of fadism in eating habits. See also 
articles on specific mineral deficiencies, such 
as calcium deficiency; chlorine deficiency. 


mineral equilibria, all reactions that relate 
to the stability or existence of mineral species 
and the chemical and physical conditions un- 
der which minerals are stable. Equilibria reac- 
tions are a precise way of stating at exactly 
what temperatures and pressures any mineral 
will exist and within what limits of concentra- 
tion certain elements or chemical species may 
exist in contact with a mineral without its dis- 
solving, growing, or converting to another 
mineral species. 


mineralization, in osteology, incorporation 
of calcium and phosphorous into the protein 
matrix of developing bone. 

-bone development processes 3:20a 


mineral magnetism, phenomenon of perma- 
nent magnetism in minerals when they are 
subjected to an external field, such as the 
Earth’s magnetic field. The magnetization re- 
sults from the ordering of groupings of mag- 
netized ions in preferred directions. Such 
groupings, called magnetic domains, are very 
small in size (about 0.01 micron [one micron 
equals 0.001 millimetre]) and their orienta- 
tions can be changed by the application of an 
external magnetic field. Most iron-bearing 
minerals—such as magnetite, illmenite, and 
pyrrhotite—are ferromagnetic; i.e., they pos- 
sess the ability to become permanently mag- 
netized. This occurs when the magnetic do- 
mains within a particular mineral become 
aligned in the same direction. Paramagnetic 


Mineralnye Vody 912 


minerals are those becoming only weakly 
magnetized when placed in a magnetic field, 
and diamagnetic minerals are those that resist 
magnetization. 

The initial magnetization of minerals at the 
time of their formation, called remanent mag- 
netism, is a response to the orientation of the 
Earth’s magnetic field at that time. Hence, 
mineral magnetism can be used in deciphering 
the variation of the Earth’s field through time, 
usually referred to as polar wandering. 
-alignment with geomagnetic field 17:724h 
-paramagnetism and diamagnetism 15:962a 


Mineralnye Vody, town, Stavropol kray 
(territory), southwestern Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic, on the Kuma River 
and the main rail line between Rostov-na- 
Donu and Baku. A spa (its name means Min- 
eral Waters) on the northern edge of Cauca- 
sus Mountains, it has an airport serving other 
Caucasian spa-resorts. Railway freight yards 
and workshops reflect its junction position on 
main rail lines. Food-processing industries 
also are important. Pop. (1970) 55,000. 
44°12’ N, 43°08’ E 

mineralocorticoids: see adrenal glands. 


mineralogic phase rule: see phase rule, 
Gibbs. 


mineralogy, scientific discipline that is con- 
cerned with all aspects of minerals, including 
their physical properties, chemical composi- 
tion, internal crystal structure, occurrence and 
distribution in nature, and their origins in 
terms of the physicochemical conditions of 
formation. The goals of mineralogical studies 
may be quite diverse, ranging from the de- 
scription and classification of a new or rare 
mineral, to an analysis of crystal structure in- 
volving determination of the internal atomic 
arrangement, or to the synthesis of mineral 
species at high temperatures and pressures to 
simulate their formation. The methods em- 
ployed in such studies are equally varied and 
include simple physical and chemical identifi- 
cation tests, determination of crystal symme- 
try, optical examination, X-ray diffraction, 
isotopic analysis, and other sophisticated 
procedures. 

The optical properties of minerals are suffi- 
ciently important to have led to establishment 
of a subdiscipline, optical mineralogy. Iden- 
tification of mineral species is accomplished 
largely by determination of their refraction of 
light when examined with a petrographic mi- 
croscope (one that employs polarized light 
that vibrates in a single plane) or their appear- 
ance in reflected light, if they are opaque min- 
erals. 

- Agricola classification 6:79a 
‘geological science development 7:1054c 


mineral oil: see oils, fats, and waxes. 


minerals 12:233, the homogeneous solids 
formed by natural processes; generally miner- 
ere crystalline and have formed inorgani- 
cally. 

The text article treats the crystal structure, 
physical appearance, and classification of 
minerals. It contains sections on the general 
properties and prominent members of each of 
the mineral classes (i.e., native elements; 
sulfides, arsenides, and antimonides;  sul- 
fosalts; oxides and hydroxides; halides; car- 
bonates; nitrates and iodates; borates; sul- 
fates; chromates; phosphates, vanadates, and 
arsenates; tungstates and molybdates; and 
silicates); and sections are included on each of 
the principle physical properties of minerals 
(i.e., hardness; cleavage, fracture, and part- 
ing; specific gravity; elasticity and strength; 
magnetic and electrical properties; optical 
properties; thermal properties; radioactivity; 
and luminescence). The article treats the oc- 
currence of minerals in nature, with regard to 
their associations in igneous rocks, veins and 
secondary deposits, metamorphic rocks, sedi- 


mentary rocks and precipitates, ore deposits, 
and meteorites. The experimental synthesis of 
minerals is also treated. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Agricola’s classification treatise 1:315b 
‘alkali ores and production 1:582g 
‘aluminum ore distribution and mining 1:642a 
‘beach accumulations from sorting 2:78la 
-biosphere sedimentary cycle 2:1042e 
-Bowen’s silicate systems research 3:85h 
‘calcium and phosphate metabolism 3:23g 
‘carbonate mineral origins and 
properties 3:833a 
‘chromium ore classification and 
processing 4:570c 
‘coal structure and composition 4:790b 
‘crystallization and growth 
imperfections 5:334a 
-Darwin’s origin of metamorphic theory 5:493d 
-dietary needs and deficiencies 13:418d 
-Earth sciences history 6:76b 
-feldspar substitution and ionic radii 6:705d 
-gemstone descriptive characteristics 7:969a 
-graywacke colours and mineral 
composition 8:296d 
-hornfels metamorphic equilibrium 15:949f 
-ionic crystal bonding and structure 9:804d 
-lead ore weathering and processing 10:728a 
‘loess composition and properties 11:24g 
‘marble formation and physical 
properties 11:486e 
-mercury mining and production 11:921h 
-metallurgical extraction and 
processing 11:1063f 
-meteorite classification and composition 
12:44d; tables 42 
-mineralogy studies 7:1054e 
‘mineral resources from Precambrian to 
Cenozoic 6:13a 
‘native element physical properties 12:853f; 
tables 854 
‘nature collecting hobbies 8:978g 
‘oceanic geochemical development 13:476g; 
illus. 479 
‘ore deposit geochemical processes 13:661g; 
illus. 663 
‘phosphate mineral occurrence and 
properties 14:284a 
‘phosphors, activators, and colours 11:180h 
‘pressure and crystal polymorphism 8:869h 
‘resource distribution and renewability 5:46b; 
illus. 
‘rock magnetization and 
demagnetization 15:943g¢ 
‘rock physical properties 15:952f 
‘rutile and ilmenite mining and 
processing 18:455f 
-sea-floor wealth 6:87c 
‘sedimentary facies as clue to deposits 16:459b 
-soil organisms and soil composition 16:1014b 
‘sulfide mineral origin and properties 17:785e; 
illus. 786 
‘tungsten mining and processing 18:736d 
‘uranium ore mining 18:1035a 
-weathering rates 19:705a 
‘zeolite occurrence and characteristics 19:1139e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
mineral types: see arsenate minerals; borate min- 
erals; halide minerals; oxide minerals; sulfate 
minerals; sulfosalts 
terms: asterism; cleavage; crystal; diaphaneity; 
fracture; iridescence; lustre; Mohs hardness; 
pseudomorph; pyroelectricity; schiller; specific 
gravity; streak 


mineral synthesis, laboratory production of 
natural minerals, some of which are easily 
manufactured in the laboratory, whereas oth- 
ers require special high pressures and temper- 
atures, long growing times, or special nucleat- 
ing procedures. The geoscientist is interested 
in knowing all possible conditions under 
which any particular mineral is stable and 
may crystallize. With complete information 
about the stability ranges of minerals, the geo- 
scientist can set limits on the conditions 
of formation of any mineral assemblage, 
Laboratory synthesis can provide information 
that mere knowledge of thermodynamic sta- 
bility relations does not provide. 

‘ruby and sapphire synthesis 1:646e 


Mineral Wells, city, Palo Pinto County, : 
north central Texas, U.S. Established in 1880, 
following the discovery of mineral springs, it 


developed as a health resort. Ft. Wolters, Pri- 
mary Helicopter Training Center (established 
as Camp Wolters during World War II), 2 mi 
(3 km) east, is now the main factor in the 
economy, augmented by ranching, agricul- 
ture, and local diversified industry. Inc. 1882. 
Pop. (1980) 14,468. 

32°48’ N, 98°07’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

miner’s cat (mammal): see cacomistle. 


Minerva, in Roman religion, the goddess of 
handicrafts, the professions, the arts, and, lat- 
er, war; commonly identified with the Greek 
Athena. Some scholars believe that her cult 
was that of Athena introduced at Rome from 
Etruria. This is reinforced by the fact that she 


Minerva as goddess of war, bronze 
statuette, early Etruscan; in the British 
Museum 

By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 


was one of the Capitoline triad in association 
with Jupiter and Juno, traditionally intro- 
duced by the Etruscan kings. One of her 
shrines, that on the Aventine, was a meeting 
place for guilds of craftsmen, particularly dra- 
matic poets and actors. 

Her worship as a goddess of war encroached 
upon that of Mars, and the festival of Mars 
known as the Quinquatrus, the fifth day after 
the Ides of March, was taken over entirely by 
Minerva, probably because this was the 
founding day of her temple on the Aventine. 
The erection of a temple to her by Pompey 
out of the spoils of his eastern conquests 
shows that she was a bestower of victory like 
Athena Nike. Under Domitian, who claimed 
her special protection, the worship of Minerva 
attained its greatest vogue in Rome. 
‘Etruscan mythological influence 15:1061c 


minesweeper, naval vessel used to clear an 
area of mines (see mine, naval). The earliest 
sweeping system, devised to clear anchored 


USS “Prime” (MSO-466), ocean minesweeper 
By courtesy of the U.S. Navy *’ ea 


contact mines, consisted of two ships steaming 
across a minefield towing a wire rope between 
them; mine mooring lines were cut by sawlike 
projections on the sweep wire or by cutting 
jaws. When the released mine rose to the sur- 
face, it was destroyed by gunfire. 

In World War I, the British designed special 
minesweeping vessels that could sweep at 
speeds up to 25 knots (29 miles per hour). 
Several vessels were used in each operation, in 
a pattern called the oropesa sweep. A long ca- 
ble, supported at the outboard end by a float 
and held at the proper spread and depth, 
cleared a path to one side of the course fol- 
lowed by the minesweeper. Each following 
sweeper thus sailed in a swept channel. 

During World War II, minesweepers took 
part in many combined landing-assault and 
naval-fieet operations. At the end of the war, 
U.S., British, Dutch, Australian, and Japa- 
nese minesweepers cooperated in clearing the 
Pacific Ocean of mines. 

Extensive use by Communist forces during 
the Korean War of magnetic mines (detonat- 
ed by the magnetic field of steel ships) led to 
development of wooden-hulled nonmagnetic 
sweepers to replace most steel-hulled World 
War II types. These craft had plywood hulls, 
stainless-steel-alloy engines, and metal fittings 
of aluminum, brass, or magnesium. Another 
addition to the U.S. minesweeping force was 
the minesweeping boat (Msp), completely non- 
magnetic, equipped to sweep contact, magnet- 
ic, Or acoustic mines and operated by a crew 
of six enlisted men. Helicopter minesweepers 
were also developed; these aircraft hover 
safely over the sea while towing minesweeping 
gear which explodes magnetic or acoustic 
mines. 


minette iron ore, oolitic deposit (appearing 
as small round grains) containing 28 to 48 per- 
cent iron and 1.5 to 2 percent phosphorus, 
Reet adapted to the basic Bessemer process 
q.v.). 

-excavation technique change 12:247d 

‘pig iron production 17:640g 


Ming, Chinese dynasty (1368-1644) that pro- 
vided an interval of native rule between eras 
of Mongol and Manchu dominance in the 
country. The Ming extended the Chinese em- 
pire into Korea, Mongolia, and Turkistan on 
the north and into Vietnam and Burma on the 
south, exercising more far-reaching influence 
in East Asia than any other native rulers of 
China. 

Founded by Chu Yiian-chang, a man of 
humble origins who later assumed the reign ti- 
tle of Hung-wu, the Ming became one of the 
most stable but also one of the most autocrat- 
ic of all Chinese dynasties. The basic govern- 
mental structure established by the Ming was 
continued by the subsequent Ch’ing dynasty 
and lasted until the Imperial institution. was 
abolished in 1911. The civil service system 
was perfected; almost all the top Ming offi- 
cials entered the bureaucracy by passing a 
government examination. The censorate, an 
office designed to investigate official miscon- 
duct and corruption, was made a separate or- 
gan of the government. Affairs in each prov- 
ince were handled by a commission of three 
officials, each of whom reported to separate 
bureaus in the capital. The position of prime 
minister was abolished; the emperor took 
over personal control of the government, rul- 
ing with the assistance of the specially ap- 
pointed Nei-ko, or Grand Secretariat. 

In culture, the period is especially known for 
architectural construction, manufacture of 
blue-and-white porcelain, prodigious scholar- 
ly production, the melodious k’un ch’ii form 
of opera, vernacular fiction (novels and short 
stories), and the idealistic philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming. At the beginning of the dynasty, 
Chinese expeditions led by the great eunuch 
admiral Cheng Ho explored the Indian 
Ocean, neighbouring seas, and the east coast 
of Africa, In the 16th century, lasting contact 
between China and Europe was first estab- 


- lished; ; and the Roman Catholic missionaries 


even made some influential, if short-lived, 
converts in China. 

The Ming government was gradually weak- 
ened by factionalism among civil officials, in- 
terference by palace eunuchs, the burdens of a 
growing population, and a succession of weak 
and inattentive emperors. In 1644, a rebel 
leader, Li Tzu-ch’eng, captured the capital; 
and the local Ming military commander re- 
quested aid from the Manchu tribesmen who 
had been encroaching on China’s northern 
borders. The Manchu drove out Li Tzu- 
ch’eng and then remained, establishing the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 

-Cheng Ch’eng-kung’s defense 4:192g 
-Cheng Ho’s Indian Ocean voyages 4:193f 
-Dorgon’s capture of Peking 5:958d 
-history, institutions, and significance 4:346e 
-Hung-wu’s expulsion of the Mongols 9:44h 
‘Japanese trade relations 10:68b 
-Kwangsi’s resistance to colonization 10:550e 
‘lacquer industry records and styles 10:577a 
-literary growth 10:1056f 
-medieval cultural contributions 6:34le 
-Mongol dynasty collapse 12:373d 
-Mongol’s defeat and Manchurian 

autonomy 11:436d 
-Mukden control and Mongol 

displacement 12:612e 
-Neo-Confucianism and social 

prominence 4:1102d 
-Nurhachi’s military attacks 13:392f 
-operatic forms 12:675c 
-Peking demolition and reconstruction 14:2b 
‘performing arts development 5:472d 
-Tibetan independent relationship 18:380b 
-Tientsin garrison establishment 18:395c 
-Vietnam under China 19:123c 
-Yung-lo’s expansive reign 19:1110d 
-Yunnan rule by tribal chiefs 19:1113e 


Ming I Tsung: see Ch’ung-chen. 


Mingaladon, town north of Rangoon and 

site of the Rangoon civil and military airport. 

16°56’ N, 96°06’ E 

‘Rangoon extension and air transportation 
importance 15:503g passim to 505c 


ming ch’i (“spirit utensils’), funerary furni- 
ture, or objects placed in Chinese tombs to 
provide the deceased with the same material 
environment he enjoyed while living, thus as- 
suring immortality. While-ming ch’i have been 
buried with the dead in virtually all historical 
periods, the custom has been more popular in 
some periods than in others; for example, in 


Ming ch’i in the form of a glazed earthenware 
camel, T'ang dynasty (618-907); in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


By courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Rogers 
Fund, 1910 


the Han (206 Bc-ap 220), T’ang (618- 907), 
and Ming (1368-1644) dynasties. Ming ch’i 
are usually inexpensive, simply-crafted clay 


models of that which is familiar in life—in- 


cluding members of the family, servants, ani- 
mals, and even architectural structures. A 


913. Mingechaur 


complete set of ming ch’i from a single tomb 
may amount to a model of an entire wee 
giving a comprehensive picture of the daily life 
of the period. 

‘accessory objects to buried bodies 3:1180h 
‘Han types and decoration 19:183g; illus. 184 


Ming-chia, English scHooL OF NAMES, often 
called the DIALECTICIANS, OF LOGICIANS be- 
cause of their interest in such purely meta- 
physical and epistemological problems as ex- 
istence, space, time, cause, relativity, and 
quality. The two chief Dialecticians were Hui 
Shih (380-7305 Bc) and Kung-sun Lung (320- 
2250 Bc), neither of whom had any lasting in- 
fluence on Chinese thought. 

-classical Chinese philosophies 

comparisons 4:417e 


ming-chiao, philosophical trend in China 
during the Six Dynasties period. 
-Confucianism’s legalistic trend 4:317g 


Ming Ching Ti: see Ching-t’ai. 


Ming dynasty, art of, visual arts produced 
in China during the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644). Throughout the Ming period, which re- 
stored native Chinese rule after an interlude of 
Mongol rule in the Yiian dynasty (1279- 
1368), there was a generally conservative and 
inward-looking attitude in spite of many for- 
eign contacts. 

On the whole, Ming architecture is undistin- 
guished. Although the Forbidden City, a pal- 
ace built in Peking in the 15th century by the 
Yung-lo emperor (and subsequently enlarged 
and rebuilt), is unsurpassed as a symbol of 
Imperial power, architecturally the buildings 
represent a decline from the adventurous 
planning of the Sung period (see Sung dynas- 
ty, art of). The best Ming sculpture is found 
not in large statues but in small ornamental 
carvings of jade, ivory, wood, and porcelain. 
Although a high level of workmanship is 
manifest in Ming decorative arts such as cloi- 
sonné, enamel, bronze- and lacquerwork, and 
furniture, the major achievements in art were 
in painting and pottery. 

While there were two main traditions in 
painting (which became particularly distinct 
with the codifications of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
[g.v.] late in the Ming), that of “literati paint- 
ing”’ (wen-jen-hua, q.v.) of the Wu school (q.v.) 
and that of the “professional academics”’ as- 
sociated with the Che school (q.v.), artists 
generally stressed independent creation, im- 
pressing their work with strong marks of their 
personal styles. 

In pottery there were many new develop- 
ments as well as the continuation of old tradi- 
tions. One of the most influential wares of the 
period was the stoneware of I-hsing in Kiang- 
su Province, which was exported in the 17th 
century to the West, where it was known as 
boccaro ware and imitated by such factories 
as Meissen. In general, however, porcelain re- 
placed stoneware as the usual medium, and 
the vogue for painted porcelain rapidly re- 
placed the old Sung taste for monochromes. 
The largest single group of Ming porcelain is 
blue-and-white ware. 
architectural distinctions 19:176f 
-architecture, painting, and pottery, 

illus., 19: Visual Arts, East Asian, Plates VI 
and VI 

-Chinese jewelry design 10:178h 
-dress ornamentation and rank 5:1035e 
-enamelwork tradition flowering 6:778d; illus. 
-furniture design and decoration 7:805h 
-interior design features 9:728c 
-Ma-Hsia painting revival 11:724f 
-pottery development and style varieties 

14:921d; illus. 

-silver and ‘goldwork vessels 11:1117a 
-Turkish pottery stylistic influence 14:903f 
-visual arts features and development 19:200e - 


Mingechaur, city in central Azerbaijan Sovi- 
et Socialist Republic, on the Kura River; it is 
the site of an earth dam and hydroelectric sta- 


Minghetti 914 


tion supplying the Baku industrial district. 
Pop. (1977 est.) 54,000. 

40°45’ N, 47°03’ E 

-fuel and power supply source 2:545b 
Minghetti, Marco (b. Nov. 8, 1818, Bolo- 
gna, Italy—d. Dec. 10, 1886, Rome), states- 
man, twice prime minister of united Italy. In 
his youth, while visiting an aunt in Paris, he 
came under the influence of exiled Italian pa- 
triots. Returning home he entered the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, where he devoted himself to 
courses in science but was soon also attracted 
to the humanities and politics. Drawn to 
Rome to assist in seeking reforms from the 
papal government under the liberal Pius IX, 
he became a member of the revolutionary 
government of the Roman Republic (1847). 
He resigned in 1848 to join the Piedmont-Sar- 
dinian army fighting the Austrians, returning 
to Rome late in 1848; on the general failure of 
the revolutionary movement he resumed a life 
of study and travel. In 1859 Count Cavour, 
prime minister of Piedmont-Sardinia, appoint- 
ed him secretary general of the foreign office. 
After the successful French-Italian campaign 
against the Austrians, Minghetti served as 
president of the assembly of liberated Roma- 
gna until its annexation to Piedmont-Sardinia. 
He soon became minister of the interior of the 
expanding Piedmontese monarchy and pre- 
mier of the newly united kingdom of Italy 
(1863). His role in shifting the capital from 
Turin to Florence in exchange for the with- 
drawal of French troops from Rome aroused 
popular antagonism and he resigned eight 
days later (Sept. 23, 1864). He returned as 
minister of agriculture in 1869, and in July 
1873 he again became prime minister. Taking 
the financial portfolio himself, he introduced 
reforms that led to the first balanced budgets 
since 1860, but his arbitrary measures against 
political opposition eventually led to his los- 
ing office (March 1876). 

-September Convention terms 9:1162d 


Ming Hsi Tsung: see T’ien-chi. 
Ming Huang: see T’ang Hsiian Tsung. 
Ming Hui Ti: see Chien-wen. 


Ming Hung-hsi (1378-1425), temple name 
JEN TSUNG, personal name CHU KAO-CHIH, 
Chinese emperor of the Ming dynasty. 

-Ming succession and titles 4:347b 


Ming Mu Tsung: see Lung-ch’ing. 


Mingrelian (MeGRELIAN) language, unwrit- 
ten language spoken along the coast of the 
Black Sea in the Georgian S.S.R. Its speakers 
call it margaluri nina; in Georgian, it is called 
megruli ena. Some scholars believe Mingrelian 
and the closely related Laz language to be 
dialects of a single language (called San) rath- 
er than independent languages. Both Mingreli- 
an and Laz are relatively innovating in their 
linguistic development in comparison to 
Georgian and Svan, both more conservative 
in their grammatical and phonological charac- 
teristics. The Mingrelian, Laz, Georgian, and 
Svan languages together constitute the Kart- 
velian, or South Caucasian, language family. 
See also Kartvelian languages. 

-distribution and comparative features 3:101le 


Ming Shen Tsung: see Wan-li. 
Ming Shih Tsung (1507-66): 
ching. 

Ming T’ai Tsu: see Hung-wu. 
Ming T’ang, building erected by Empress 
Wu in 688. 

-Empress Wu’s construction of shrine 4:324h 
Ming Ti: see Han Ming Ti. 

Ming Tombs Reservoir, reservoir located 


to the north of Peking. 
-Peking water supplies 14:10f 


see Chia- 


Mingus, Charlie, byname of CHARLES MIN- 
cus, (b. April 22, 1922, Nogales, Ariz.—d. 
Jan. 5, 1979, Cuernavaca, Mex.) composer, 
pianist, and bassist known for his aggressive, 
fiery temperament. He studied music as a 
child in Los Angeles and at 16 began playing 
bass. The roots of his fine technique were laid 
in five years of study with a symphonic musi- 
cian, and while still at high school he became 
a professional. He worked with trumpeters 
Louis Armstrong and Kid Ory before making 
his recording debut, as composer as well as 
performer, with Lionel Hampton’s orchestra 
in 1947, Later he worked with many outstand- 
ing jazz figures. In the mid-1950s he became 
highly active as a composer. Although there 
are undoubted revolutionary elements in his 
work, it generally shows the heavy and benign 
influence of the composer-band leader Duke 
Ellington. His career declined in the late 
1960s, but he re-emerged as a composer and 
bassist until stricken with amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis about a year before his death. He 
published an autobiography, Beneath the Un- 
derdog, in 1971. 

‘variety of jazz forms 14:810h 


Ming Wu Tsung: see Cheng-te. 
Ming Ying Tsung: see Cheng-t’ung. 


minha (Hebrew: “offering”), second of three 
periods of daily prayer observed by Jews. 
Minha prayers are offered in the afternoon; to 
facilitate attendance at the synagogue, the af- 
ternoon service is often scheduled so that the 
evening prayers (ma‘ariv) can follow as soon 
as night has fallen. The morning period of 
daily prayer is known as shaharit, 

Minha consists essentially of the statutory 
prayer called the ‘amida. On the Sabbath and 
on fast days (including Yom Kippur, the Day 
of Atonement), a portion of the Torah is read. 
The minha service, the institution of which is 
traditionally ascribed to Isaac, is considered 
to be a substitute for the meal offering (Lev. 
2) made at dusk in the Temple of Jerusalem 
before its destruction in Ap 70. 

‘traditional synagogue practices 10:295d 


minhag (Hebrew: “custom,” “usage”; pl: 
minhagim), in Judaism, religious custom that 
has acquired the legal binding force of Hala- 
kha (q.v.). Because Halakha itself can be con- 
sidered to be based on custom, a minhag can 
come in force despite an apparent contradic- 
tion with previous laws. Since Judaism has al- 
ways existed amid other religions and cul- 
tures, the problem of minhagim has been a 
major subject for Judaic scholars. Modern 
minhagim books include E. Kitov, Sefer ha- 
toda‘ah (2 vol., 1964-66; The Book of Our 
Heritage, 3 vol., 1968), and J. Galis, Minhagei 
Eretz Yisrael (1968). 

There are two other concepts related to that 
of minhag. A local minhag (minhag ha- 
makom) is a custom that is binding upon a 
specific Jewish community. A Jewish liturgical 
rite that has developed in a particular locality 
can be referred to, for example, as a minhag 
Ashkenaz or a minhag Romania. 
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Minh Mang, originally NGUYEN PHUOC CHI 
DAM (b. May 24, 1792, Saigon—d. Jan. 11/21, 
1841, Hue), emperor (1820-41) of central 
Vietnam who was known for his harsh and 
dogmatic policies toward the West, especially 
his persecution of Christian missionaries. 

Prince Chi Dam was the fourth son of Em- 
peror Gia Long (q.v.; ruled 1802-20) and his 
favourite concubine, and thus was not in line 
for the throne. He was chosen by Gia Long as 
his successor, however, because of his out- 
spoken criticism of Europeans. On becoming 
emperor, Chi Dam took the reign name Minh 
Mang. 

As a Strict Confucian, Minh Mang believed 
that Christian doctrine undermined the basic 
principles of Vietnamese religion and political 
life, especially the worship of and obedience 
to the emperor as a divine emissary. In the 
early years of his reign he induced French mis- 
sionaries to move from their posts to the capi- 


tal at Hue, claiming that he needed interpret- 
ers. To persuade them to relinquish their 
proselytizing efforts, he conferred mandarin 
degrees upon them. As new priests arrived 
and refused to give up their missions, howey- 
er, Minh Mang barred the entry of additional 
Christian missionaries (1825) and Suysegusnt- 
ly forbade the preaching of Christian doc- 
trine; he also had the missionaries imprisoned. 
In response to pleas for moderation, Minh 
Mang consented to allow the priests to board 
a ship bound for Europe, but instead the freed 
missionaries returned secretly to their posts. 

Because of his tenuous claim to the throne, 
Minh Mang felt the threat of pretenders who 
were soliciting help from the French for his 
overthrow. He also doubted the loyalty of his 
own people; though not indifferent to the 
plight of the peasants, he produced little land 
or social reform. Rebellion broke out in Sai- 
gon in 1833, and, when its leaders requested 
and received help from the Christian mission, 
Minh Mang was enraged and began active 
persecution of the Christians. He ordered the 
execution of the Rev. Francois Gagelin (Oct. 
17, 1833); seven European missionaries were 
killed in the years to come, as were great num- 
bers of native converts. Minh Mang’s actions 
served as an excuse for France to invade Viet- 
nam in 1858 so as to insure the safety of 
French citizens. 

Emperor Minh Mang allowed little trading 
with the West, not believing it essential to the 
welfare of his kingdom; his policy led to stag- 
nation and impeded Vietnam’s technological, 
intellectual, and political progress. At his 
death he left a backward nation torn by cor- 
ruption, with petty officials scheming for fa- 
vours from a colonial bureaucracy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. M. Gaultier, Minh Mang (1935; 
in French); J. Crawford, Journal of an Embassy 
...(2 vol., 1830); J. White, History of a Voyage to 
the China Sea (1823). 

-Vietnamese land reform 19:124e 


Minho, also called AQUEM-OS-MONTES (This 
Side of the Mountains) in contradistinction to 
Tras-os-Montes (Behind the Mountains) e 
Alto Douro in the northeast, province, 
northwesternmost Portugal. The area was oc- 
cupied by both the Celts and Romans, the 


Vineyards in Minho province, Portugal 
G Mairani 


former having left numerous ruins called cas- 
tros, or hill forts. The province was formed in 
1936 from the northern part of the historic 
Entre Douro e Minho (q.v.) province; it has 
an area of 1,868 sq mi (4,838 sq km) and com- 
prises the administrative districts of Viana do 
Castelo and Braga. There is a narrow ‘coastal 
plain stretching for about 70 mi (110 km) 
from north to south, and extending between 2 
and 10 mi inland to the Serra (mountain: ) di 


province consists of undulating plate 
versed by deep valleys of the Minh >, 
Cavado, and Ave rivers, ; 

High population densities have. enc 
intensive cultivation; maize (corn) and | 


beans are the most important crops. A rapid 
succession of winter and summer crops is pos- 
sible with intercultural planting; even the field 
borders are used for fruit trees and vines. The 
use of irrigation, the flights of terraces scaling 
the slopes, and the marked dissemination of 
rural dwellings characterize the landscape. 
Stock rearing is important on the higher 
lands, and the timber industry is significant. 
Fishing is of local importance at Esposende, 
Viana do Castelo, and Ancora-Gontinhaes— 
ports all situated on the north side of the river 
mouths to avoid the sandbanks built up by 
longshore drift. Braga (q.v.), the provincial 
capital, and Guimaraes are textiles centres. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 867,290. 

-geologic features 14:855h 

-map, Portugal 14:856 


Miniato al Monte, San, often called san 
MINiATO, three-aisled basilican church in Flor- 
ence completed in 1062 that is considered one 
of the finest examples of the Tuscan Roman- 
esque style of architecture. The black and 
white panels of marble used to ornament both 
the interior and the exterior, as well as the 
painted timber truss roof, are notable decora- 
tive features. 


miniature, enamel, portraits on small 
Opaque, usually white, enamel surfaces 
annealed to gold or copper plate and painted 
with metallic oxides. Since the pigments used 
are not vitreous enamels, this is not a true 
enamelling process. The metallic paints are 
slightly fused to the enamel surface through 
heating. After cooling, the completed picture 
is covered with a transparent vitreous enamel 
and heated again to give the image a glazed 
appearance. 

The technique of making enamel miniatures 
was introduced by Jean (1578-1644) and Hen- 
ri (born c. 1645) Toutin. The first major artist 
working in this technique was Jean Petitot 
(q.v.), who in the 17th century painted portrait 
miniatures for the courts of Charles I of En- 
gland and Louis XIV of France. 


“Admiral Churchill,’ enamelled miniature by Charles 
Boit, c. 1705; in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, Eng. 


By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, Eng,; 
photograph, A.C. Cooper Ltd, 


In the early 18th century the enamel minia- 
ture enjoyed the greatest popularity among 
English patrons. The Swedish-born Charles 
Boit (c. 1663-1727) produced works in this 
medium in London for William III and Queen 
Anne. The German-born Christian Friedrich 
Zincke (1684?-1767) painted most of the En- 
glish celebrities of the mid-18th century in 
enamels of remarkably even quality. The 
widespread European popularity of the minia- 
ture portrait painted on ivory brought about 
the decline of the enamel miniature in the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century, although the art 
continued to be practiced in England into the 
19th century by such accomplished miniatur- 


ists as Henry Bone (q.v.) and William H. 
Craft. 
-enamelwork tradition of the 

Renaissance 6:777d 


miniature golf, a game in which a putter is 
used to hit a golf ball through various obsta- 
cles into a series of holes along a short course. 
-U.S. popularity and description 8:252c 


miniature painting, small, portable, finely 

wrought portrait executed on vellum, pre- 

pared card, copper, or ivory. The name is 

derived from the minium, or red lead, used by 

the medieval illuminators. In the 16th and 

17th centuries the common term for portrait 

miniatures was limnings, Arising from a fusion 

of the separate traditions of the illuminated 

manuscript and the medal, miniature painting 

flourished from the beginning of the 16th cen- 

tury down to the mid-19th century. 

-historical development 13:881f 

-Indian examples, illus., 17:South Asian 
Peoples, Arts of, Plates VI and VII 

Islamic art history 9:999c 

Islamic forms, illus., 9:Islamic Peoples, Arts of, 
Plates HI—VII 

‘Islamic myth and legend illumination 9:951g 

-Islamic visual arts 9:923h 

-Persian and Indian tradition 5:1010d 

-Sinan Bey portrait of Mehmed II illus. 11:859 


miniature pinscher, breed of toy dog, 
known in Germany for several centuries but 
developed most intensively since the 19th cen- 
tury. Formerly known as the ReA pinscher af- 
ter its resemblance to the Reh, or roe deer, the 
miniature pinscher is a sleek, sturdily built 
dog resembling a small Doberman pinscher. It 
stands about 25.5 to 32 centimetres (10 to 13 
inches) and weighs 3 to 4.5 kilograms (7 to 10 
pounds), Its short coat is red brown, black- 
and-tan, or brown. The miniature pinscher is, 
in general, a good watchdog. 


Miniconjou Sioux (people): see Dakota. 


Minié, Claude-Etienne (b. Feb. 13, 1804, 
Paris—d. Dec. 14, 1879, Paris); army officer 
who solved the problem of designing a bullet 
for the muzzle-loading rifle. His name has 
been given to his and all succeeding designs of 
the Minié ball. After serving in several African 
campaigns in the Chasseurs, he rose to the 
rank of captain. In 1849 he designed the Minié 
ball, a cylindrical bullet with a conical point. 
An iron cup was inserted in the hollow base so 
that when the ball is fired, the cup is forced 
forward, expanding the base to fit snugly 
against the rifling grooves. 

The Minié ball was almost universally 
adopted by the armies of Europe and the U.S. 
and was used throughout the U.S. Civil War 
(1861-65). Minié was rewarded by the French 
government with 20,000 francs and an ap- 
pointment to the staff of the military school at 
Vincennes. 

-bullet designs for muzzle-loading 
rifles 16:897c 
‘rifle loading system 19:687h 


minifundio, term applied to small subsis- 
tence farms in Latin America. 

-agricultural and labour concerns 19:63h 
-Ecuadorian living standard inadequacy 6:287f 


Minikh, Burkhard Christoph, Graf von: 
see Miinnich, Burkhard Christoph, Graf von. 


minima (mathematics): see maxima and 
minima. 


Minimal art, also called asc Art, interna- 
tional movement in painting and sculpture 
originating in New York City in the late 
1960s. Characterized by extreme simplicity of 
form and a literally objective approach that 
excludes any personal expression on the part 
of the artist, Minimal art is the culmination of 
reductionist tendencies in modern art that be- 
gan with the 1913 composition by the Russian 
painter Kasimir Malevich of a black square 
on a white ground. The primary structures of 
the Minimalist sculptors Donald Judd, Carl 
André, Dan Flavin, Tony Smith, Anthony 
Caro, Sol LeWitt, John McCracken, Craig 
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Kaufman, Robert Duran, and Robert Morris, 
and the hard-edge painting of Jack. Younger- 
man, Ellsworth Kelly, Frank Stella, Kenneth 
Noland, Al Held, and Gene Davis grew out of 
these artists’ dissatisfaction with Action paint- 
ing (q.v.), a branch of American Abstract Ex- 
pressionism (q.v.) based on intuitive, spon- 
taneous gesture that had dominated American 
avant-garde art through much of the 1950s. 
The Minimalists, who believed that Action 
painting was too personal and insubstantial, 
moved in the opposite direction, adopting the 
point of view that a work of art should not re- 
fer to anything other than itself. The Minimal- 
ist painters turned for inspiration to the im- 
passive, quiet works of Barnett Newman and 
Ad Reinhardt, exponents of the colour-field 
branch of Abstract Expressionist painting. 


Minimal art: (top) “Die,” six-foot steel cube by Tony 
Smith, 1962, in the Samuel Wagstaff, Jr. Collection, 
New York City: (bottom) ‘Red, Orange, White; Green, 
Blue,” acrylic painting by Ellsworth Kelly, 1968, in the 
Pasadena Art Museum, California 


By courtesy of (top) Fourcade-Droll Gallery, New York, (bottom) the 
Pasadena Art Museum, Purchase Fellows Acquisition Fund 


Hard-edge painting is characterized by large, 
simplified, usually geometric forms on an 
overall flat surface; precise, razor-sharp con- 
tours; and broad areas of bright, unmodulat- 
ed colour that have been stained into un- 
primed canvas. It differs from other types of 
geometric abstraction in that it rejects both 
lyrical and mathematical composition be- 
cause, even in this simplified field, they are 
modes of personal expression for the artist. In 
addition, it does not, even in its rejection of 
traditional compositional values, intend to 
pose aesthetic questions to the viewer. There 
is no dialogue between artist and viewer; 
Minimal hard-edge painting is the anonymous 
construction of a simple object. 

Primary structures, the dominant idiom of 
Minimal art, are composed of extremely sim- 
ple, monumental geometric forms made of 


minimax theorem 916 


fibreglass, plastic, sheet metal, and aluminum, 
either left raw or solidly painted with bright 
industrial colours. Like the painters, Minimal- 
ist sculptors have striven to make their works 
totally objective and unexpressive. It is also 
inert, with little tension between the forms, 
and it does not invite the spectator to enter 
into its space, either physically or imaginative- 
ly. 

There are two major influences that Mini- 
malism has had on contemporary artistic 
trends: one has been an increased tendency 
for the artist to leave the execution of his 
works to industrial craftsmen, who work from 
the artist’s blueprints in both painting and 
sculpture; the other is the development of a 
closer relationship between art and criticism, 
fostered by the artist’s desire to interpret his 
own works and the critic’s more active role in 
both its inception and its appreciation. Mini- 
mal art purports to be easily accessible to the 
viewer, but several critics have found its 
starkness and inertness to be mannered, elitist, 
and uninteresting, alienated from the viewer’s 
understanding and appreciation. 

-lack of spatial illusionism 13:876g 
-modern visual art history 19:484a 
-U.S. proponents and features 18:942b 


minimax theorem, in the mathematical the- 
ory of games, relates to a mixed strategy in 
dual games designed to gain at least some 
minimum amount and to prevent loss above 
some maximum amount; both levels are 
called minimax values. 

‘optimization theory and method 13:624d 

-von Neumann’s game theory 12:1067d 


minimum, red lead used in scriptures for 
decorating initial letters. 
‘medieval drawing medium use 5:999g 


minimum reserve requirement (banking): 
see fractional reserve system. 


minimum tillage, in agriculture, the mini- 
mum amount of tillage required to provide a 
workable seed bed and avoid damage to the 
soil structure. 

agricultural operations and effects 1:349f 


minimum wage, wage rate established by 
collective bargaining or by government regu- 
lation that specifies the lowest rate at which 
labour may be employed. The modern mini- 
mum wage, combined with compulsory arbi- 
tration of labour disputes, first appeared in 
Australia and New Zealand in the 1890s. In 
1909 Great Britain established trade boards 
to set minimum wage rates in certain trades 
and industries. The first minimum wage in the 
United States (covering only women) was 
enacted by the state of Massachusetts in 1912. 
The intent of these laws was to shorten hours 
and raise pay in the covered industries. 
Minimum-wage legislation or machinery for 
fixing minimum rates now exists in most of the 
nations of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, as 
well as in more industrialized countries. 
‘legal methods of regulation 10:571g 
-New Deal legislation 15:1139e 
-wage-rate labour laws 10:567c 


minimus, the little finger or toe. 
-digit suppression in ungulates 16;826¢ 


mining, auger, method for recovering coal 
by boring into a coal seam at the base of a 
highwall (strata exposed by excavation). Nor- 
mally one of the lowest cost systems of min- 
ing, it is limited to horizontal or lightly 
pitched seams that have been exposed by geo- 
logic erosion. Augering is usually associated 
with contour strip-mining, recovering coal for 
a limited depth beyond the point where strip- 
ping becomes uneconomical because the seam 
of coal lies so far beneath the surface. 


mining, coal: see coal mining. 


mining, diamond, process unique in mine 
engineering because it requires separation of 


the mineral sought from a mass of rock so 
much greater in proportion—i.e., 14,000,000 
to 1. Diamonds are pure carbon, compressed 
by heat and pressure in certain igneous rock 
formations known as kimberlite pipes. In the 
extraction process, the rock is broken down 
by crushers in two stages: in the first stage it is 
crushed to about 1.5 inches (3.8 centimetres) 
to liberate any large diamonds present; in the 
second stage it is recrushed to free smaller dia- 
monds. A concentrate containing the dia- 
monds is obtained by passing the crushed 
rock through gravity separation processes, 
following which the material is washed over 
tables or belts coated with grease; most of the 
diamonds adhere to the grease while other 
fragments in the concentrate do not. An X-ray 
separator is used to recover the diamonds still 
left in the material. 

In alluvial deposits the diamond-bearing 
gravel is concentrated out of the mass of 
material and the concentrate treated with a 
conditioning reagent, necessary to make al- 
luvial diamonds adhere to grease. Following 
the grease-washing process the smaller alluvi- 
al diamonds are recovered by electrostatic 
separators. For production figures, see dia- 
mond. 


mining, placer: see placer mining. 


mining and quarrying 12:245, excavation 
of materials from the Earth’s crust. Quarrying 
means digging stone from the surface; mining 
may be either a surface or underground oper- 
ation. 

The text article covers only the mining of 
metallic and nonmetallic minerals (excavation 
of organic materials is covered in the articles 
coal mining and processing; petroleum extrac- 
tion); it begins with a short history of mining 
technology, then covers prospecting and ex- 
ploration, and details the various operations 
of surface and underground mining, including 
drilling, mechanized mining, ventilation and 
lighting, and open-pit mining. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘aluminum open-pit mining 1:642b 
-brick clay securing and processing 3:163f 
-caving methods and applications 12:254b 
“cement ore extraction and transport 3:1076f 
-coal gasification process 4:789c 
‘conservation problems and results 5:5la; 
illus. 
-copper recovery techniques 5:148f 
-Etruscan economic sources 9:1080h 
-explosive blasting technique 7:83d 
-gold placer and hydraulic mining 8:237g 
-gyrocompass use in exploration 8:528g 
‘industrial environment hazards 9:529h 
‘iron shaft and open stope mining 9:895b 
lead mine drilling and blasting 10:728c 
-medieval technological developments 18:33h 
-medieval work organization 19:936e 
‘mercury production 11:922b 
‘metal abundance and mining factors 6:706h; 
table 
‘mica extraction methods 12:93d 
-mine ventilation by heat 8:71la 
‘nickel ore association and exploration 13:7le 
‘ore deposit sites and conservation 13:661g 
-phosphate acidulation and reduction 13:129c 
-physiographic effects of man 14:430e 
-pneumatic drill types 14:584a 
-rock extraction for masonry 
use 11:587g 
‘salt wet mining process 16:194b 
-sea-floor mining 6:87b 
-silver mines in early Greece 11:1062d 
-slope failures due to undermining 6:67e 
‘steam pump development 17:624f 
sulfur mining by Frasch process 12:858b 
-sulfur recovery methods 17:791h; illus. 792 
‘surveying measurement of mines 17:834g 
-tin lode and placer deposits 18:427d 
‘titanium mining from beach sands 18:455f 
-tramroad origins and spread 15:478c 
‘tungsten concentration process 18:736d 
‘tunnelling and underground 
excavation 18:752c 
‘uranium surface and underground 
mining 18:1035b |. 
-water and land pollution control 14:753g 
-zinc mining techniques 19:1147d ° 


RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

assaying; mining, diamond; placer mining; 
prospecting, mineral; strip mining 


mining geology: see economic geology. 


Miniopterus, bat genus, commonly called 
long-winged bats, of the family Vespertil- 
ionidae (q.v.) in the order Chiroptera. 
-hibernation and reproductive cycle 5:965e 


minister, high officer of state entrusted by 
the chief of state with the management of a 
division of governmental activities. 
*government organization and powers 5:88g 


ministére public, in France, the office of 
public prosecutor, with the responsibility for 
prosecuting criminal cases and representing 
the interests of society in civil litigation. 
Agents of the ministére public are in most of 
the courts of France, except police courts, 
procureurs de la république in courts of first 
instance and the superior courts; they are 
procureurs généraux in the Cour de Cassation 
(Supreme Court), the Court of Appeals, and 
the Court of Accounts. 

The position of procureur goes back to the 
13th century, when the king found it necessary 
to have representatives in the courts through- 
out the country to protect his interests and 
present his views on litigation that affected the 
public. By the 14th century these agents were 
government officials who eventually were pro- 
hibited from handling any business other than 
the king’s. At first appointed by the crown, 
the procureur’s position, along with that of 
the procureur général who represented the 
king in the respective Parlements (high 
courts), eventually became venal and heredi- 
tary as did many French judicial offices. 

Initially, the procureur was primarily con- 
cerned with the king’s financial interests, with 
the preservation of the royal domain, and 
with appointments to government and judicial 
offices. Gradually, however, he became re- 
sponsible for maintaining public order, par- 
ticularly in the area of crime, and guarding the 
interests of the state. During this period, the 
office of the ministére public was similar to 
that of the attorney general or solicitor gener- 
al in modern England or the United States. In 
early times the ministére public was also re- 
sponsible for making sure that officials did 
their jobs and punished those who were negli- 
gent or corrupt. In general they were responsi- 
ble for ensuring that the laws and ordinances 
of the kingdom were obeyed. 

In modern times the position of the agents of 
the ministére public is somewhat different and 
presents something of a dichotomy to legal 
analysts. In theory the various procureurs are 
supposed to represent the interest of society as 
a whole rather than that of the state. Yet in 
criminal prosecutions they are clearly acting 
for the state. The decision as to whether pro- 
cess should be initiated rests with the procu- 
reur, but he is ultimately under the control of 
the Ministry of Justice, a government depart- 
ment. Even with this underlying threat of 
political interference, the procureurs still have 
considerable freedom. Particularly in civil 
cases, in which the procureur may be acting as 
plaintiff in his own name or that of a govern- 
ment agency, or in which he may be merely an 
observer or an interested party, his main inter- 
est is that the law be correctly interpreted and 
applied. In addition the procureur général at- 
tached to the Cour de Cassation is responsible 
for bringing to the attention of the court deci- 
sions of lower courts that ought to be re- 
viewed because of possible faulty interpreta- 
tion of the law. In all courts, the interpreta- 
tions of the procureurs have considerable in- 
fluence upon the judges. 

The members of the ministére public have 
the same qualifications as members of the ca- 


reer judiciary. They are, in fact, thought of as: 


magistrates and are referred to as the ma, 
trature debout (standing magistracy). M 
do ultimately become judges, particularl 
the higher courts. : 4 ign 


\ 
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ministeriales (Latin: imperial officers), a 
class of officials in the medieval Holy Roman 
Empire unique in their rise from servitude to 
nobility. Originally unfree, they occupied such 
posts as chamberlain, steward, and butler in 
the emperor’s household staff. In time their 
positions became more prestigious when they 
held fiefs by virtue of their office. The social 
position of ministeriales was further en- 
hanced, especially from the 11th century, 
when they were entrusted with administrative, 
military, and political functions. They became 
a class of “civil servants” with a certain uni- 
formity of legal status but differentiated by 
the importance of their posts and the rank of 
their lords. Above all under the Salian and 
Hohenstaufen dynasties, Reichsministerialen 
asserted royal over princely power in Germa- 
ny and were leading military commanders and 
administrators in Italy. From the 12th century 
impoverished freemen joined the ranks of the 
ministeriales, married daughters of noble 
houses and held ordinary fiefs in addition to 
those attached to their offices, the latter, too, 
in time becoming hereditary. By the 14th cen- 
tury, ministeriales were accepted as of equal 
birth by the older nobility. As members of the 
knights’ estate they were a chief constituent of 
the lesser nobility. Some of their houses, like 
that of Reuss, even achieved the rank of im- 
mediate princes of the empire, with territorial 
sovereignty. 

‘Henry IV and the nobility 8:74e 

-Henry V’s economic policy 8:763b 
-hierarchical role development 12:145b 

-Low Countries feudal society 11:136f 


Ministerrat, administrative unit of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 
-legislative and administrative system 8:14b 


ministry, Christian, the office held by those 
Christians who are set apart by ecclesiastical 
authority to be ministers in the church. The 
type of ministry varies in the different 
churches. That which developed in the early 
church and is retained by the Roman Catho- 
lic, Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholic, Angli- 
can, and some other churches is episcopal (see 
episcopacy) and is based on the three orders, 
or Offices, of bishop, priest, and deacon. 

Throughout much of the history of the 
church, the episcopal ministry was taken for 
granted, although the increasing power of the 
papacy in the Middle Ages sometimes created 
tension within the church. During the 16th- 
century Protestant Reformation, the authority 
of the papacy was challenged, and with it the 
authority of the episcopal ministry. 

Martin Luther introduced the concept of the 
priesthood of all believers, which denied any 

- special authority to the offices of the ministry. 
Luther intended to reassert the ministry of the 
whole church as a community with a mission 
to the world. Ministers were encouraged to 
marry and were not considered a separate or- 
der in the church. Lutheran churches devel- 
oped a variety of ministries, some retaining a 
modified episcopal form and others adopting 
congregational and presbyterian forms. 

The presbyterian (q.v.) form of ministry, de- 
veloped by John Calvin, is used in most Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches. Calvin be- 
lieved that he was re-establishing the New 
Testament pattern of ministry. 

The Congregationalists and Baptists, some- 
times called Independent churches, accepted 
much of the Reformed theology, but differed 
over church government. They emphasized 
the authority of the particular congregation 
rather than centralized authority. 

Methodism developed from the movement 
led by John Wesley, a priest of the Church 
of England. Although historical Methodism 
rejected episcopacy, in the United States a 
modified form was developed. ~ 

Pentecostal groups consider it important that 
their leaders possess charismatic gifts, such as 
speaking in tongues, and be able to evoke 
conversion experiences in others. They attach 
little importance to ordination or to the office 
as such. ' 


The Salvation Army, an important world- 
wide Protestant organization, does not have 
offices of the ministry in the traditional sense. 
It has, however, large numbers of highly 
trained officers who perform many of the 
functions of the ministry but who are orga- 
nized in a military manner. 

The Society of Friends does not have an or- 
dained ministry, except in certain parts of the 
U.S. and in some mission fields. All members 
ordinarily share in the ministry. 

-Anglican concepts and institutions 1:888f 
-Baptist priesthood of all believers 2:717a 
-Baptist university training 2:715e 
-Brethren priesthood of all believers 3:157h 
‘Calvinist administrative organization 3:672f 
-Congregationalist beliefs 4:1130e 
-Disciples of Christ urban 

expertise 5:835b 
-early Christian hierarchy of authority 4:536h 
-Jesus’ organization and self-concept 10:153b 
-Lutheran public and universal 

priesthood 11:199h 
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-ordination as passage rite 13:1046g; 
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-Protestant revivalist methods in 1800s 15:116b 
-role and funetions in black church 12:941f 
“sacramental status of ordination 16:117g 


Ministry for State Security (U.S.S.R.): 
see MGB. 


Ministry of.All the Talents, also known as 
the GRENVILLE-FOX COALITION (1806-07), Brit- 
ish coalition government led by Charles James 
Fox and Sir George Grenville. 

-Grey’s ministerial experience 8:425e 
‘membership and political orientation 3:259h 


Ministry of State Domains, 19th-century 
Russian ministry that had authority over 
peasants living on state lands. 

‘agriculture administrative hierarchy 16:59a 


Minitari (people): see Hidatsa. 


minivet, any of the 10 species of the Asian 
genus Pericrocotus, songbird family Campe- 
phagidae (q.v.; order Passeriformes). Males 
are black and red, females yellowish and gray. 


Orange, or flamed, minivet (Pericrocotus 
flammeus) 
A.W. Ambler—National Audubon Society 


Minivets live in forests from Afghanistan to 
Japan, the Philippines, and Malaysia. Small 
flocks, constantly chattering in loud, sweet 
tones, search the treetops for insects. A com- 
mon and widespread species is the 23-cen- 
timetre (9-inch) scarlet minivet. 
-classification.and general features 13:1061c 


Min Jiang (China): see Min River. 
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mink, either of two weasel-like species of the 
genus Mustela (M. vison, New World mink, of 
forests in North America and M. lutreola, Old 
World mink, of Eurasia) of the weasel family, 
Mustelidae; trapped and raised commercially 
for their prized pelts. Slightly larger than the 
European mink, the North American mink 
measures about 30-50 cm (12-20 in.) in 
length, exclusive of a 13-23-cm (5-9-in.) tail, 
and weighs 1.6 kg (3.5 lb) or less. Both species 
have short legs; long necks; and broad heads 
with short, rounded ears. Their pelage is deep, 
rich brown, with or without white spots on 
the underparts, and consists of a dense, soft 
underfur overlaid with dark, glossy, almost 
stiff, guard hairs. 


New World mink (Mustela vison) 


Karl H. Maslowski 


Mink are nocturnal and semi-aquatic, swim- 
ming, fishing, and foraging for various ani- 
mals, A litter of up to ten kits follows the ges- 
tation period of 39-76 days. Crossbreeding 
has led to the production of many mutant col- 
ours of fur; except for the rarer mutant col- 
ours, however, the fur of wild mink is more 
valuable than that of “ranch mink.” The 
North American species of mink is found 
throughout North America except in the arid 
regions of the Southwestern United States. 
The Eurasian species is absent from much of 
western Europe. The kolinsky, or Siberian 
weasel (M. siberica), is sometimes called the 
China, Japanese, or yellow mink. 

‘diseases of animals, table 1 5:866 
-diving ability comparison, table 2 15:762 
-domestication’s morphological effects 5:941d 
-prey, gestation, and fur trade 3:931g 
-world production, farming, and pelt 

characteristics 7:812c; table 814 


Min Kiang (China): see Min River. 


Minkowski, Hermann (1864-1909), Rus- 
sian mathematician who contributed to the 
field theory of numbers, he is credited with 
laying the mathematical foundation for the 
theory of relativity in his Raum und Zeit 
(1907) and Zwei Abhand lungen iiber die 
Grundgleichungen der Elektrodynamik (1909). 
-number theory principles 13:373h 

‘relativity theory development 15:584d 
-space-time elucidation 18:417f 


Minkowski, Oskar (b. Jan. 13, 1858, Kov- 
no, now Kaunas, Lithuanian S.S.R.—d. July 
18, 1931, Wiesbaden, now in West Germany), 
physiologist, pathologist, introduced the con- 
cept that diabetes results from suppression of 
a pancreatic substance (later found to be a 
hormone, which was named insulin). At the 
University of Strassburg (now in France; 
1882-1905), he investigated the biochemical 
basis of diabetes and found (1884) that B-hy- 
droxybutyric acid with a concomitant de- 
crease in blood bicarbonate is the cause of 
diabetic acidosis (an acidification of the 
blood); he also proved that diabetic coma is 
accompanied by a decrease in the amount of 


Minkowski space-time 918 


carbon dioxide dissolved in the blood, and he 
introduced alkali therapy to counteract it. In 
1889 he discovered (with the German physi- 
ologist Joseph von Mering) that dogs subject- 
ed to removal of their pancreas develop the 
symptoms of diabetes, leading Minkowski to 
postulate that the pancreas is the site of secre- 
tion of an “antidiabetic”? substance, now 
known to be insulin. By removing the liver 
from birds, he demonstrated (1885) that the 
organ is responsible for the manufacture of 
bile pigments and is the site of uric acid for- 
mation. Minkowski served as professor of 
medicine at the University of Greifswald (now 
in East Germany; 1905-09) and at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau (now Wroctaw, Pol.;1909- 
26). 


Minkowski space-time, four-dimensional 
space postulated (1908) by Hermann Min- 
kowski involving three dimensions of real 
space and a dimension of time. 

‘Euclidean geometry principles 7:1111h 
‘relativity theory principles 15:586f 


Min Mountains, Wade-Giles romanization 
MIN SHAN, Pin-yin romanization also MIN 
SHAN, range in southwest Kansu and north- 
west Szechwan provinces (sheng), China. The 
Min Mountains are a branch of the Kunlun 
Mountains, and have a roughly northwest to 
southeast axis. The range is made up of ex- 
tremely rugged limestone, with an average al- 
titude of 8,200 ft (2,500 m); individual peaks 
reach much higher altitudes. In the western 
section of the range, several peaks reach near- 
ly 13,000 ft and occasionally even higher. The 
structure of the system is complex, consisting 
of several chains, which mingle with the 
northern part of the north to south Ta-hsiieh 
Shan ranges of western Szechwan. The area is 
mostly very arid, and much of it consists of 
grassland and mountain meadow. The vegeta- 
tion cover, however, varies greatly according 
to altitude and position. In the west, the very 
highest peaks have snow cover. The area is 
drained to the south by the Min Chiang (river) 
and its tributaries, which empty into the 
Yangtze River. The northern slopes are 
drained in the west by the headwaters of the 
Huang Ho and in the east by the tributaries of 
the Chia-ling Chiang. The region is mostly in- 
habited by Tibetan herdsmen, with some 
Mongols living in the far west. The Chinese 
are confined to the market towns and to scat- 
tered cultivated areas. 

The name Min is a very ancient one; in early 
times it was the name of one or other of the 
major peaks of this range, rather than of the 
range as a whole. Other names are applied to 
various parts of the Min Mountains. The far 
western ranges are called the Amne Machin 
(Chi-shih Shan), and the northern section of 
the range is called the Hsi-ch’ing Shan, The 
section of the central range lying west of the 
Min Chiang, which has an axis running almost 
north to south, is known as the Chiung-lai 
Shan. The most eastern section, which joins 
the Ta- “pa Shan, is known as the Mo-t’ien 
Ling. 
33°15! N, 103°15’ E 
Minna, capital of Niger Province, North- 
Western State, west central Nigeria. At the 
junction of the rail branch from Baro (111 mi 
[179 km] away) on the main line from Nguru 
through Kano to Lagos, Minna also has road 
connections to Zungeru, Badeggi, Abuja, and 
Kafin. Following the opening of both rail lines 
in 1912, the town became a major collecting 
point for peanuts (groundnuts), cotton, yams, 
and shea nuts. These remain its most impor- 
tant exports, but pigs from a nearby commer- 
cial farm are also railed to Lagos. 

Local trade among its predominantly Gbari 
(Gwari) population is mainly in guinea corn, 
yams, maize (corn), millet, peanuts, cotton, 
shea nuts, tobacco, indigo, kola nuts, goats, 
chickens, and guinea fowl. The town is known 


for its woven and dyed cotton cloth, raffia 
mats and baskets, pottery, and brass ware. 

Minna has a Roman Catholic secondary 
school as well as government, Baptist, and 
Catholic teacher-training colleges. It is also 
served by a hospital, a health office, and a 
maternity clinic and dispensary. Pop. (1972 
est.) 74,360. 
9°37’ N, 6°33’ E 
Minnaert, Marcel Gilles Jozef (b. Feb. 
12, 1893, Bruges, Belg.—d. Oct. 26, 1970, 
Utrecht, Neth.), astronomer and solar physi- 
cist who pioneered in solar spectrophotome- 
try and showed how such a technique could 
reveal much about the structure of the Sun’s 
outer layers. 

Minnaert was first a botanist, but his desire 
to understand more fully the effect of light on 
plants prompted him to study physics at the 
University of Leiden, in The Netherlands, Ex- 
iled from Belgium because of his support of 
the nationalist Flemish movement before and 
during World War I, he became a staff mem- 
ber es the solar observatory at Utrecht in 
1921. 

The solar spectrum has thousands of dark 
lines (Fraunhofer lines) produced by the ab- 
sorption of certain wavelengths of light by 
matter in the Sun’s outer layers. Not all of the 
light in these lines is absorbed, however, and, 
by determining the variations of light intensi- 
ties in these lines, much information is re- 
vealed about the matter that produced the 
lines. After the invention of the microphoto- 
meter about 1920, Minnaert undertook the 
measurement of the intensities of these lines. 
With the help of two pupils, he prepared the 
monumental Utrecht Photometric Atlas of the 
Solar Spectrum (1940), still a standard refer- 
ence, which includes measurements of the ab- 
sorption lines from 3332 angstroms to 8771 
angstroms. Other works on the Sun’s spec- 
trum followed, but perhaps his most noted 
work is Die Natuurkunde van’t Vrije Veld, 3 
vol. (1937-42; Eng. trans. of vol. 1, Light and 
Color in the Open Air, 1954), on optical 
phenomena associated with meteorology. 

From 1937 until his retirement in 1963 Min- 
naert was director of the Sonnenborgh Obser- 
vatory at Utrecht, but during most of World 
War II he was interned in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp. 


Min-nan, also known as HOOKIEN, Chinese 
dialect spoken in the Amoy area of Fukien, 
China. 


-Fukien dialect areas 7:773g 


Minna von Barnhelm (1767), play by G.E. 
Lessing, the first German comedy to deal with 
contemporary social problems. In its conflict 
between love and honour, Lessing upset tradi- 
tional expectations by portraying the claims of 
honour as hollow and pretentious and allow- 
ing love to win out. 
-characters, plot, and importance 10:839d 
‘comedy and 18th-century 

egalitarianism 4:963e 


Minneapolis, city, seat of Hennepin County, 
eastern Minnesota, U.S., port of entry at the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi, near the 
mouth of the Minnesota River. With St. Paul 
(q.v.), it forms the Twin Cities metropolitan 
area. The largest city in the state, it has 22 
lakes and lagoons within its limits. Lake Min- 
netonka (12 mi [19 km] long, with 110 mi [180 
km] of irregular shore line) is in the western 
suburban area; its outlet, Minnehaha Creek, 
flows eastward along a residential boulevard 
and then drops 50 ft (15 m) over an escarp- 
ment at Minnehaha Falls. The falls were im- 
mortalized by the poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow in his Song of Hiawatha. 

The Franciscan missionary Father Louis 
Hennepin visited the area in 1680 and named 
the Falls of St. Anthony, which later (1823) 
provided power for grinding flour for Fort 
Snelling, a military outpost at the confluence 
of the rivers. The village of St. Anthony, 
which developed on the east side of the falls, 
was incorporated in 1855. Settlers soon began 


The Nicollet Mall in downtown Minniedsiie Minn. 
Gregory K. Hunt 


occupying U.S. military-reservation land on 
the west side of the river; and in 1855 the gov- 
ernment gave these illegal squatters patent 
rights, and the village of Minneapolis was in- 
corporated in 1856, Its name was derived 
from the Dakota (Sioux) word minne, “wa- 
ter,”’ and the Greek polis, ‘“‘city.” St. Anthony 
was chartered as a city in 1860 and Minneapo- 
lis in 1867; the two cities merged under the 
name of the latter in 1872. The falls were an 
important factor in the city’s early economic 
growth, first as a lumber centre (1848) and, 
later, with the expansion of wheat cultivation, 
as a flour-milling centre. The lumber business 
reached its height in 1899, when logs from the 
forests of the north jammed the river. As 
wheat growing in the northwest increased, 
flour milling superseded lumbering as the 
leading industry (the last lumber mill closed in 

1919), A new milling process, involving the 
“middlings purifier,” which improved the 
quality of flour made from spring wheat, 
made Minneapolis known by 1885 as the 
“flour city of the United States,”’ Railroads, 
multiplying connections with Chicago and the 
south, and with the east through Sault Ste. 
Marie, were completed in the late 19th cen- 
tury. After World War I the availability of 
lower freight charges by Great Lakes shipping 
shifted much of the export flour trade to 
Buffalo, though Minneapolis remained the 
headquarters for five large milling companies. 
In the second half of the 20th century, the city 
remained one of the nation’s primary wheat 
markets; the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
was one of the world’s largest cash grain mar- 
kets. Two other leading industries of Min- 
neapolis were established in the 1880s: the 
manufacture of agricultural and railroad ma- 
chinery and the manufacture of linseed oil 
from flax of the surrounding country. 

In the 1970s, Minneapolis, with St. Paul, was 
the commercial and industrial centre of an ex- 
tensive agricultural area; its manufactures in- 
cluded food products, machinery, printing 
and publishing, electrical machinery, metal 
and paper products, precision instruments, 
transportation machinery, and apparel. The 
city is the seat of the University of Minnesota 
(1851), Augsburg College (Lutheran; 1869), 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute (vocational: 
1914), Minneapolis Institute of Arts (1886), 
and the Minnesota Bible College (1913). Of 
historical and cultural interest are the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theatre, home of the state repertory 
theatre, the American Swedish Institute, the 
Walker Art Center, the Minneapolis Public 
Library’s science museum and planetarium, 
and the Hennepin County Historical Society - 
Museum. Pop. (1980) city, 370,951; met- 
ropolitan area (smsa), 2, 114, 256. dl 
44°59’ N, 93°13’ W 
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Minnehaha Falls, in Minnehaha Park, Min- 
neapolis, eastern Minnesota, U.S., formed 
by Minnehaha Creek, which flows to the Mis- 
sissippi River from Lake Minnetonka. The 
falls have a drop of more than 50 ft (15 m) 
and were known earlier as Little Falls or 
Brown’s Falls. They were immortalized as the 
“laughing water” in Longfellow’s epic poem, 
The Song of Hiawatha (1855). 

Where the Falls of Minnehaha 

Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 

Laugh and leap into the valley. 


A bronze statue by Jacob Fjelde of Min- 
nehaha and Hiawatha stands above the falls. 
44°59’ N, 93°13’ W 

minnesinger, German poet-musicians of the 
12th and 13th centuries. In the usage of the 
poets themselves, the term Minnesang denot- 
ed only songs dealing with courtly love 
(Minne), it has come to be applied to the en- 
tire poetic-musical body, Spriiche (political, 
moral, and religious song) as well as Min- 
nesang. 

The songs of amour courtois, like the con- 
cept, came to Germany either direct from 
Provence or through northern France. The 
minnesingers, like their Romance counter- 
parts, the troubadours and trouvéres, usually 
composed both words and music and per- 
formed their songs in open court, so that their 
art stood in an immediate relationship to their 
public. Some were of humble birth; at the 
other end of the social scale were men such as 
the emperor Henry VI, son of Frederick I 
Barbarossa. Most, however, were minis- 
teriales, or members of the lower nobility, 
who depended on court patronage for their 
livelihood; from the vicissitudes of such an ex- 
istence come many of the motifs in their poet- 
ry. 

In form the music follows in the main the tri- 
partite structure taken over from the Proven- 
cal canso: two identical sections, called in- 
dividually Stollen and collectively Aufgesang, 
and a third section, or Abgesang (the terms 
derive from the later meistersingers); the for- 
mal ratio between Aufgesang and Abgesang is 
variable. The basic aab pattern was subject to 
much variation (see Bar form). 

On a larger scale was the Leich, analogous to 
the French lai (g.v.). It was an aggregation of 
short stanzas (versicles), typically couplets, 
each line of which was sung to the same music 
and each versicle having its own music. The 
Leiche were often several hundred lines long 
and many incorporated religious motifs (such 
as the veneration of the Virgin Mary), which 
are also found in the shorter lyrics. Musical 
unity in both the Leich and the shorter forms 
was often achieved by the recurrence and 
variation of brief motifs, or even entire 
phrases. 

Some of the early songs were probably sung 
to troubadour melodies, as their text closely 
resemble Provencal models. Yet the German 
songs in the main differ in general musical 
character from the Romance songs. For ex- 
ample, the melodies are more often basically 
pentatonic (based on a five-tone scale). Popu- 
lar song and Gregorian chant are other musi- 
cal roots of the style. 

The poems of the earliest minnesinger known 
by name, Kiirenberger (flourished 1160), and 
a few anonymous early poems suggest that 
before the force of the new troubadour-stimu- 
lated art was felt, native poetic traditions were 
sustained by quite different attitudes and con- 
ventions. Kiirenberger’s realistic verses show 
a proud, imperious knight with a woman pin- 
ing for his love. But by the end of the century 
the courtly love themes of the troubadours 
and trouvéres had taken control. 

The climax of the Romance-inspired Min- 
nesang is reached at the turn of the 12th cen- 


tury in the work of the Thuringian Heinrich 
von Morungen, whose poetry is marked by an 


intensity of feeling and moral involvement 


unusual for the period, and the Alsatian Rein- 
mar der Alte, who brings to their consumma- | 


tion the formal and conceptual values of the 
courtly love lyric as an expression of defined 
social ideals, and who was taken by his con- 
temporaries as the most representative poet of 
“pure” Minnesang. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, the greatest 
lyric poet of the Middle Ages, absorbed much 
of his teacher Reinmar’s craftsmanship but he 
went far beyong the artificial conventions with 
which the Minnesang had been governed and 
introduced an element of practical realism, 
both in his love poetry and in his Spriiche. By 
the time of Neidhart von Reuenthal, a Bavari- 
an squire (d. c. 1250), the knight had turned 
his attention from the ladies of the castle to 
the wenches of the villages; Neidhart’s melo- 
dies likewise have a certain affinity with folk- 
song. 

Whereas poets like Ulrich von Lichtenstein 
strove to keep the conceits of chivalry alive, 
others—among them Reinmar von Zweter, 
the Marner, and Konrad von Wiirzburg (mid- 
13th century)—cultivated didactic poetry, 
which Walther von der Vogelweide, building 
on the work of earlier poets, had already 
raised to a high level. At the end of the 13th 
century stands Frauenlob (Heinrich von 
Meissen), who by his versatility, his power of 
rhetoric, and his technical refinement points to 
the stylized art of the later meistersingers. 

Further information on the topic appears in 
R.J. Taylor’s Art of the Minnesinger (1967), 
which includes melodies. 

‘courtly lyric poetry 10:1116d 
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Minnesota 12:257, north central state of the 
U.S., admitted to the Union in 1858 as the 
32nd member. Occupying an area of 84,068 sq 
mi (217,735 sq km), it is bounded by the 
Canadian provinces of Manitoba and Ontario 
(north), by Lake Superior and Wisconsin 
(east), by Iowa (south), and by North and 
South Dakota (west). Its capital is St. Paul. 
Pop. (1980) 4,077,148. 

The text article, after a brief survey of the 
state, covers its history, natural and human 
landscape, people, economy, administration, 
social conditions, and cultural life and institu- 
tions, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘area and population, table 1 18:927 
‘iron mine and industrial development 18:976a 
-map, United States 18:908 
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Minnesota, University of, institution of 
higher learning in the state of Minnesota, 
founded in 1851. 
-football championships of 1930s and 

40s 7:512c 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (mmpi), psychological test yielding 
scores for deviate personality trends based on 
scales derived from the performance of per- 
sons with diagnosed mental illnesses. The 
MMPI, first published in the U.S. in 1943, con- 
sists of 550 statements pertinent to areas usu- 
ally examined by a thorough psychiatric diag- 
nostic interview—e.g., “I daydream very lit- 
tle,” “It takes a lot of argument to convince 
some people of the truth,” or “I believe I am 
being plotted against.” The subject is to judge 
whether the statements are true, false, or 
“cannot say.” Trends include hypochondria- 
sis, depression, hysteria, psychopathic devia- 
tion, masculinity-femininity tendencies, para- 
noia, psychasthenia (a varied set of obses- 
sions; compulsions, and phobias synthesized 
as a general index of agitation and confusion), 
schizophrenia, hypomania (emotional expan- 
siveness, excitability, and accelerated thought 
and behaviour), and many others. The inven- 
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tory is usually used by psychologists to pre- 
pare personality analyses of mental patients in 
hospitals and clinics; it has shown less utility 
when applied to problems of normal persons 
in everyday life. 

‘construction and usage 14:110f 


Minnesota River, rises at Ortonville, Min- 
nesota, U.S., at the southern tip of Big Stone 
Lake, on the South Dakota—Minnesota 
boundary, and flows south-southeast, then 
northeast to join the Mississippi River at 
Mendota, Minn., just south of St. Paul. The 
Minnesota, approximately 332 mi (534 km) 
long and once known as the St. Peter or St. 
Pierre and important to early explorers and 
fur traders, follows the valley of the prehistor- 
ic River Warren, which drained Lake Agassiz. 
Ft. Snelling (originally Ft. St. Anthony), built 
in 1819 for frontier defense on a bluff near the 
confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi, 
still is in use by the 3rd Infantry. Big Stone 
Lake Dam, near Ortonville, and Marsh Lake 
Dam, where the Pomme de Terre River joins 
the Minnesota, are part of a flood-control 
project. 

44°54’ N, 93°10’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Minnesota woman, nearly complete skele- 
ton of an American Indian girl about 15 years 
old, found near Pelican Rapids, Minn., 1931, 
ten feet below the surface in silts that had col- 
lected at the bottom of glacial Lake Pelican 
near the end of the Wisconsin Glacial Age. 
The bones were accompanied by a dagger of 
elk antler and a pierced medallion of conch 
shell of a Gulf Coast species, neither of which 
help to date the remains. Though skeletally 
similar to modern Amerindians, the bones dis- 
play some traits that have been interpreted as 
primitive, such as particularly large teeth. Al- 
though the silts in which she lay have been 
dated at about 11,000 years, controversy ex- 
ists as to whether the skeleton is the same age 
as the deposits or was secondarily buried in 
later times. The balance of evidence seems to 
support the theory that Minnesota woman 
does date to late glacial times and may have 
died by drowning when she fell into glacial 
Lake Pelican. 


Minnewit, Peter: see Minuit, Peter. 


Min-ning (emperor of China): see Tao- 
kuang. 


minnow, in North America, common name 
applied to various small fishes, especially 
those of the carp family, Cyprinidae, but also 
applied to mud minnows (family Umbridae), 
killifishes (Cyprinodontidae), and, in a general 
way, the young of many large fishes. 


Red shiners (Notropis /utrensis) 


Gene Wolfsheimer 


The North American cyprinid minnows com- 
prise many species of small, freshwater fishes 
known by such names as shiner (Notemigonus 
and Notropis) and bluntnose and fathead min- 
now (Pimephales), Many are abundant, and a 
number are valuable as live bait; sometimes 
they are cultured for this purpose. One good 
bait species is the bluntnose minnow (P. nota- 
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tus), an olive-coloured species up to 10 cen- 
timetres (4 inches) long. Others include the 6- 
centimetre fathead minnow (P. promelas) and 
the common shiner (Notropis cornutus), a 
blue and silver minnow up to 20 centimetres 
long. The golden shiner, or American roach 
(Notemigonus cryseleucas), a larger, greenish 
and golden minnow attaining a length and 
weight of 30 centimetres and 0.7 kilogram (1% 
pounds), is both edible and a valuable bait 
sh. 

The minnow of Europe and northern Asia is 
Phoxinus phoxinus, a slim, small-scaled fish 
typical of clean streams and rivers. Also a 
member of the carp family, it is usually about 
7.5 centimetres long. It varies in colour from 
golden to green, and the male, like certain 
other male cyprinids, develops a bright red 
underside during the spring breeding season. 
This minnow, like many others, is a valuable 
source of food for fishes, birds, and other ani- 
mals. 

In New Zealand and Tasmania, fishes of the 
family Galaxiidae are called minnows. See 
also Galaxiidae; mud minnow; killifish. 

‘ear connection to swim bladder 17:44b 
-Phoxinus chemoreception and species 

odours 4:185c 
‘traits, behaviour, and classification 13:757h 


Mino, town and historic province, central 
Honshu, Japan. The town, now in Gifu Pre- 
fecture (Ken), is a commercial centre for rice 
production and paper milling. The province 
was noted for pottery making during the Azu- 
chi-Momoyama period (1574-1600). Pop. 
(1970) 26,421. 

S5732N, 136 Dae 

‘map, Japan 10:37 

‘pottery manufacture 14:927a 


Minoan civilization, the Bronze Age civili- 
zation of Crete; it is divided into three general 
periods: Early Minoan (c. 3000-2100 sc), 
Middle Minoan (c. 2100-c. 1550), and Late 
Minoan (c. 1550-c. 1100). Its name is derived 
from that of Minos, either a dynastic title or 
an actual ruler of Crete, who, in any case, 


Bridge-spouted jar decorated in polychrome, Late 
Minoan period (c. 1550-c. 1100 BC); in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford 

By courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


has a place in Greek legend. The capital of the 
powerful Minoan state was Knossos (q.v.); 
the ruins of its palace and other buildings are 
very extensive and are among the most impor- 
tant remains of Mediterranean antiquity. Mi- 
noan pottery has been discovered throughout 
the eastern Mediterranean, One of the most 
familiar features of Minoan civilization is the 
bull symbol appearing both in the Greek leg- 
end of the Minotaur and in the paintings of 
Knossos, Cycladic civilization, the Bronze 
Age culture of the Cyclades, the islands 
around the island of Delos in the Aegean Sea, 
is similar to that of Minoan Crete, which, ac- 
cording to Greek tradition, exercised he- 


gemony over them. See also Aegean civiliza- 

tions. Major ref. 1:111g 

-aqueducts and sanitary facility use 1:1035g 

-archaeological excavation 
development 1:1078h 

‘archaeology and Greek myths 8:403d 

-Crete’s history and cultures 5:252g 

-dress styles and body decoration 5:1020e; 
illus. 1021 

‘interior design styles 9:703h; illus. 704 

‘metalwork development 11:1101h passim 
to 1102e 

‘naval ship development 12:885c 

‘pottery development and types 14:897h; 
illus. 898 

-ship design development 16:677c 

-visual art of European Metal Age 19:273f; 
illus. 276 

-water supply and drainage 14:575a 


Minobe Tatsukichi (b. 1873, Hyogo Prefec- 
ture, Japan—d. May 24, 1948, Tokyo), legal 
expert who reinterpreted the position of the 
Imperial institution within the Japanese con- 
stitution as that of an “organ of state.” The 
emperor had previously been considered the 
divine embodiment of the state, and Minobe’s 
ideas greatly altered Japanese political theory. 

After doing graduate work in Germany, 
Minobe became a law professor at Tokyo 
University. He utilized German legal theory 
to set forth the view that the emperor, al- 
though symbolizing the unique character of 
the Japanese state as the nationalists claimed, 
was still merely the highest organ of the state 
invested with the authority to carry out the 
nation’s executive functions. This idea in effect 
made the emperor subject to the laws of the 
state; Imperial authority was no greater than 
that of elected organs of the government. In 
fact, Minobe maintained, true sovereign pow- 
er could be vested only in the people. This ar- 
gument weakened the sanction for autocratic 
rule (in the name of the emperor) and pro- 
duced a theoretical basis for the growing 
democratic movement. 

Since Minobe’s works were prescribed read- 
ing for the government civil service examina- 
tions required for higher bureaucratic posi- 
tions, almost all leading officials held his 
views. Nevertheless, as Japan prepared for 
war in the xenophobic atmosphere of the 
1930s, his theories came under increasing criti- 
cism from these same bureaucrats. In 1932 he 
retired from the university and was elevated 
to the House of Peers. Three years later na- 
tionalistic pressure forced him to resign. His 
books were then banned until the end of 
World War II. 

After the war Minobe opposed the new U.S.- 
sponsored constitution on the grounds that it 
had reduced the emperor’s power too much, 
making the Imperial institution only a symbol 
of the state. 

-liberal critique of the emperor 10:82h 


Mino da Fiesole (b. 1430, Poppi, Italy—d. 
1484, Florence), early Renaissance sculptor 
notable for his well-characterized busts, 
which are among the earliest Renaissance por- 
trait sculptures. Trained in Florence, probably 
in the studio of the influential Desiderio da 
Settignano, he executed monuments of Leo- 
nardo Salutati, bishop of Fiesole, now in Fie- 
sole cathedral, and of Bernardo Giugni and 
Count Hugo of Andersburg, now in the 
Badia, Florence, The latter was begun in 1471 
and completed after Mino’s return from 
Rome in 1482, In 1473 he carved two reliefs 
for the pulpit by the Florentine sculptor An- 
tonio Rossellino in Prato cathedral, and in 
1481 a tabernacle for S. Ambrogio, Florence. 

Mino went to Rome where he was active in 
1454 and 1463 and from about 1473 to 1480. 
His Roman work has been confused with that 
of Mino del Reame. He worked in association 
with Giovanni Dalmata on the tomb of Pope 
Paul II for St. Peter’s (Grotte Vaticane) and 
executed, among many other works, monu- 
ments of Cardinal Pietro Riario (SS. Apostoli) 
and Cardinal Cristoforo della Rovere (Sta. 
Maria del Popolo). Much of Mino’s work 


in Rome was undertaken in conjunction with 
Andrea Bregno. 

Mino enjoyed popularity as a portrait sculp- 
tor. His earliest portrait bust, that of the 
wealthy and politically prominent Florentine 
merchant Niccolo Strozzi, was carved in 
Rome in 1454. Other major portrait busts in- 
clude those of Astorgio Manfredi (National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.), Rinaldo 
della Luna (1461; Bargello, Florence), and 
Diotisalvi Neroni (1464; Louvre). 


“Niccolo Strozzi,”’ marble portrait bust by Mino 
da Fiesole, 1454; in the Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, West Berlin 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
West Berlin 


Though much admired in the 19th century, 
Mino’s sculptures have come to occupy a 
place below those of the contemporary Desi- 
derio da Settignano and Antonio Rossellino. 
In his larger works the treatment of form is 
frigid and mannered, and he appears to have 
lacked the technical proficiency of his great 
contemporaries. 


Minomura Rizaemon (b. 1821, Edo, now 
Tokyo—d. 1877, Tokyo), businessman re- 
sponsible for making the house of Mitsui the 
largest of the zaibatsu that dominated the eco- 
nomic life of Japan throughout the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Under Minomura’s lead- 
ership Mitsui became one of the few financial 
giants of the Tokugawa period (1603-1867) 
that were able to make the transition to mod- 
ern industrial conditions. 

An orphan, Minomura worked his way up, 
eventually becoming an exchange broker and 
developing close ties with the government. In- 
vited to join the Mitsui firm, the largest ex- 
change brokerage of the time, he soon rose to 
the top position in that house. 

After the Meiji Restoration (1868), which 
overthrew feudal rule in Japan, Minomura in- 
stituted modern banking methods, becoming 
president of the Mitsui Bank, the first private 
institution of its type in Japan. He also helped 
launch Mitsui into other new enterprises, lay- 
ing the foundation for a great industrial em- 
pire. 
minor, person below the legal age of adult- 
hood. Twenty-one years is a common division 
between minors and adults. In the U.S, the 
lowering of the voting age to 18 in 1971 led to 
suggestions that 18 be made the age of majori- 
ty in other respects as well. 

The concept of minority rests on the assump- 
tion that children are incapable of self-man- 
agement. A minor also has special protection 
against strangers and irresponsible parents. 

A minor in most countries can acquire prop- 
erty but cannot sell it; and his acquisitions are 
controlled by his parents, subject always to 
review by the courts for abuses. 

Similarly, minors—even if they misrepresent 
their age—cannot be bound to contracts they 
sign; these are said to be voidable but not 
void. Thus, if a minor contracts to buy a car, 
he can cancel the contract before the actual — 
exchange of the car for the money. The con- — 
tract is said to be voidable at his discretion. — 


-Minors are, however, liable for harm they 
cause others—e.g., for seriously injuring 
another child with a stone. Formerly, minors 
who committed crimes were held liable as if 
they were adults. In the 20th century this 
practice has changed. Although minors are 
still disciplined for crimes, the emphasis is on 
rehabilitation, not punishment. See juvenile 
court. 

The broad trend has been toward decreased 
liability for minors and increased rights and 
privileges. The inescapable vulnerabilities of 
children will, however, always require some 
form of special legal treatment. 


Minorca, Spanish Menorca, second largest 
of the Balearic Islands (q.v.), Baleares prov- 
ince, Spain, in the western Mediterranean Sea. 
Most of the island’s area of 258 sq mi (668 sq 
km) is dry, monotonous tableland with 
rugged hills rising in the north centre to Toro 
hill (1,174 ft [358 mJ). Its northern coast has 
many capes and is deeply indented with inlets 
such as the bays of La Albufera, Addaya, and 
Fornells. The fine natural harbour of Mahon 
(q.v.), the island’s chief town, is the best port 
of the Balearics and was much prized for its 
strategic value in the wars of the 18th century. 
The south coast is more regular and has long 
stretches of cliffs. 


Prehistoric taula (table), rectangular stone slab on 
Minorca; these structures were once probably central 
supports for ancient ceremonial halls 

Shostal 


Minorca’s first inhabitants were probably 
cave dwellers. Prehistoric remains, dating 
from around the middle of the 2nd millenni- 
um BC and representing a culture that con- 
tinued with little change until Roman times, 
include talayots and taulas. The former, a 
type of tower, was roofed, generally with the 
aid of a central pillar composed of circular su- 
perimposed slabs, and faced with clay to pro- 
duce a monolithic structure. The taulas, so- 
called temples or halls, may well have been 
used for ceremonial purposes but certainly 
formed a normal element of the habitations 
associated with the talayots. They are enclo- 
sures, usually of D-shaped plan, with the en- 
trance in the straight side; within the area 
stands a taula (table), a rectangular slab of 
dressed stone. The stone naus or navetas 
(Catalan: “‘ships”) of Minorca, so termed 
from their resemblance to an upturned boat, 
were graves. ; 

Many of the plateau limestone soils are suit- 


able only for light grazing, but some of the 
higher districts are terraced and yield rich har- 
vests, as do the few alluvial valleys, which run 
down to the south coast. The huerta of Ma- 
hon, irrigated by artesian wells, is especially 
productive, and its windmills are a character- 
istic feature of the Minorcan landscape. The 
principal crops are cereals, potatoes, melons, 
pomegranates, figs, and almonds. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats are kept, and cheese 
is exported to the mainland. The farming sys- 
tem is that of peasant proprietorship, and the 
domestic economy is supplemented by fishing, 
lobsters being plentiful off the north coast. 
The manufacture of leather shoes employs 
about 10 percent of the population in a num- 
ber of small factories throughout the island. 
Minorca has many fine beaches, and its tour- 
ist business, formerly much inferior to that of 
Majorca and Ibiza, is expanding. Air and 
maritime services link the island with Bar- 
celona and Marjorca, and there are air ser- 
vices from London. Pop. (1970) 50,217. 
40°00’ N, 4°00’ E 

-map, Spain 17:382 


minorities and ethnic groups 12:260, ag- 
gregates of people who are distinct in race, 
religion, language, or nationality from other 
members of the society in which they live and 
who think of themselves, and who are 
thought of by others, as being separate and 
distinct, 

The text article covers the characteristics of 
minority groups, the ways in which societies 
have adjusted to them, examples of cultural 
and ethnic pluralism, and the special econom- 
ic and political roles that minorities have 
played within their societies. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-American civil rights protest and legislative 

advancement 18:995g passim to 997b 
-armed forces role in social integration 2:17g 
-art styles as reflection of culture 2:130a 
-Buber’s philosophy of Jewish identity 3:359g 
-Christianity in non-Christian cultures 4:520b 
-Christians and Jews in Islamic Egypt 6:49le 
-crime and discrimination 5:267g 
-Cyprus’ constitutional 

accommodations 5:404d 
-dialect and class in urban centres 5:700f 
-dietary laws and group identity 5:731f 
-Du Bois’s pioneer studies 5:1075g 
-economic planning criticisms 6:261f 
-educational opportunity and status 6:313¢ 
-education systems and ethnic attitudes 6:417g 
-Egyptians and Greeks under Ptolemies 6:482a 
-electoral system discrimination 6:530g 
-exclusive worship and oppression 19:1015f 
-Gandhi’s policy toward untouchables 13:850e 
-Hindu sanctions on fourth class and 

outcaste 8:903g 
-Hitler’s annexation policy 19:978b 
-Hitler’s persecution of Jews 7:185h 
‘human rights and protection of 

freedoms 8:1184b 
-Indian social stratification in Mexico 8:1166c 
-intellectual testing and patterns 9:677c 
-Islamic ‘Abbasid policies 9:930b 
-Islamic religious policies 9:925g 
-Jefferson’s racial theory 10:128e 
- Jewish communal thought under 

ghetto 10:292e 
-Jewish persecution under Hitler 2:850c 
-Judaism in medieval Christian context 10:320d 
-Latin Kingdom toleration policies 5:304b 
-lumpenproletariat characteristics 16:948h 
-Martin Luther King’s efforts toward racial 

equality 10:471h 
-Métis’ Canadian political agitation 3:740f 
-migration selection and 

discrimination 12:186c 
-Mongol classification of Chinese 

society 4:343a 
-nationalism and minority groups 15:568d 
-Negro cults’ origins in race 

consciousness 12:942c 
-newspaper publishing and minority 

presses 15:243g 
-Ottoman ghettoization of Christians 6:155h 
-pharmacological cults versus 

community 14:202g ; 
-poverty incidence relationship 14:938f 
-propaganda diversification 15:38c 
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‘race discrimination 16:954g 

-racial and cultural groups and racism 15:360b 
‘racial typing by cultural groups 15:348f 
‘religious ideological support 15:610a 
-slavery’s history and social conditions 16:853d 
social service aims and programs 16:929b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 

assimilation; Cajuns; Coloureds; Congress of 
Racial Equality; Ladino; mestizo; National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; National Urban League; Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; tong wars 


minority carrier injection, in electronics, a 
process taking place at the boundary between 
p-type and n-type semiconductor materials, 
used in transistors. Each semiconductor 
material contains two types of freely moving 
charges: electrons (negative charges) and 
holes (positive charges). Electrons are the 
more abundant, or majority, carrier in n-type 
materials, holes being the less abundant, or 
minority, carrier. In p-type materials, howev- 
er, holes are the majority carrier, and elec- 
trons the minority carrier. If a battery is con- 
nected to the semiconductor material, the p- 
type material may acquire additional elec- 
trons (minority carriers), injected into the p- 
type material from the n-type material by the 
flow of electrons from the battery. This is 
minority carrier injection. 

As a newly injected electron moves through 
the p-type material, it is attracted by the op- 
positely charged holes. Collision between an 
electron and a hole stops the free motion of 
both charges. Thus only a fraction of the in- 
jected electrons are able to pass completely 
through the p-type material. In a transistor, 
those left over are collected by a second piece 
of n-type material. 


minor league, in U.S. professional sports, 
one of a number of leagues that are owned or 
subsidized by the major-league clubs as a 
means of developing new players. 

‘baseball organization and operation 2:734f 


Minor Reformed Church, or Po.isu 
BRETHREN, church based on a Unitarian 
theology, founded in Poland in 1565. 
-Unitarian refuge in Poland 18:860d 


minor term, in a categorical syllogism in log- 
ic, the term that is the subject of the conclu- 
sion. 

-logic history from antiquity 11:58e 


Minos, a legendary ruler of Crete; he was the 
son of Zeus, the king of the gods, and Europa, 
a personification of the continent of Europe. 
Minos obtained the Cretan throne by the aid 
of the Greek god Poseidon, and from Knossos 
(or Gortyn) he gained control over the 
Aegean islands, colonizing many of them and 
ridding the sea of pirates. He married Pasi- 
phae, the daughter of the Sun, who bore him, 
among others, Androgeos, Ariadne, and 
Phaedra, and who was also the mother of the 
Minotaur (q.v.). 

Minos successfully warred against Athens 
and Megara to obtain redress after his son 
Androgeos was killed by the Athenians. In 
Athenian drama and legend Minos became 
the tyrannical exactor of the tribute of chil- 
dren to feed the Minotaur. Minos was killed 
in Sicily by the daughters of King Cocalus, 
who poured boiling water over him as he was 
taking a bath. After his death he became a 
judge in Hades. 

Although Athens preserved a hostile tradi- 
tion, the general account shows Minos as a 
powerful, just ruler, very closely associated 
with religion and ritual. In light of excavations 
in Crete, many scholars consider that Minos 
was a royal or dynastic title for the priestly 
rulers of Bronze Age, or Minoan, Knossos. 


Minot, seat (1885) of Ward County, north- 
western North Dakota, U.S., on the south 
bank of the Souris (Mouse) River, 50 mi (80 
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km) south of the Canadian border. It originat- 
ed in 1886 as a tent town of the Great North- 
ern Railway. Incorporated in 1887, it was 
named to honour Henry D. Minot, an Eastern 
capitalist and friend of Pres. Theodore Roose- 
velt. It is now an important shipping point 
and a regional trade centre; its economy is 
based largely upon the processing and distri- 
bution of agricultural products. Lignite strip 
mines and a major oil field are in the vicinity. 
Minot is the site of a state teachers college 
(1913). A U.S. Air Force base and the Upper 
Souris and the J. Clark Salyer national wild- 
life refuges are nearby. Pop. (1980) 32,843. 
48°14’ N, 101°18’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

‘state cultural and social contributions 13:236d 


Minot, George Richards (b. Dec. 2, 1885, 
Boston—d, Feb. 25, 1950, Brookline, Mass.), 
physician, received (with George Whipple and 
William Murphy) the 1934 Nobel Prize for 
Physiology or Medicine for the successful in- 
troduction of a raw-liver diet in the treatment 
of pernicious anemia, representing a major ad~ 
vance in the treatment of noninfectious dis- 
eases. A member of the research staff at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
(1915-23), he investigated blood disorders; 
and, as physician in chief at the Collins P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, Harvard 
University (1922-28), and associate in medi- 


cine at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos-’ 


ton (1923-28), he worked with Murphy to 
find the causes of pernicious anemia, at that 
time a uniformly fatal disease. 


George Richards Minot 
Boyer—H. Roger-Viollet 


Whipple had shown that anemia in dogs, in- 
duced by excessive bleeding, is reversed by ad- 
ministration of raw liver, and, in 1926, Minot 
and Murphy found that ingestion of a half 
pound of raw liver a day dramatically reverses 
pernicious anemia in human beings. With the 
U.S. chemist Edwin Cohn, Minot succeeded 
in preparing effective liver extracts that, taken 
orally, constituted the primary treatment for 
pernicious anemia until 1948, when a thera- 
Becic factor was isolated and named vitamin 

12. 

It has been discovered that persons suffering 
from pernicious anemia lack a substance in 
their gastric juice that enables the body to as- 
similate the vitamin from a normal quantity 
of digested meat. Standard treatment now 
consists of injection of Yo,o00 grain of vitamin 
Biz a month. Minot served as director of the 
Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, Boston 
City Hospital, from 1928 until his death. 
‘pernicious anemia therapy 11:836a 


Minot, Laurence (fi. 1333-52), English au- 
thor of 11 battle songs, preserved in an early 
15th-century manuscript, first published by 
the antiquarian Joseph Ritson in 1795 as Po- 
ems on Interesting Events in the Reign of King 
Edward III. Minot’s poems were evidently 
written contemporaneously with the events 
they describe; the first celebrates the English 
triumph over the Scots at Halidon Hill (1333) 
and the last the capture of the French fiefdom 
Guines (1352), Nothing whatever is known of 


Minot’s life, but he probably accompanied 
Edward on some of his campaigns. The po- 
ems are vigorously, if somewhat crudely, writ- 
ten in heavily alliterated rhyming verse. 


Minotaur, Greek miNoTAuROS (meaning 
Minos’ Bull), in Greek mythology, a fabulous 
monster of Crete, half man and half bull. It 
was the offspring of Pasiphae, the wife of 
Minos (q.v.), and a snow-white bull sent to 
Minos by the god Poseidon for sacrifice. 
Minos, instead of sacrificing it, kept it alive; 
Poseidon as a punishment made Pasiphae fall 
in love with it. Her child by the bull was shut 
up in the Labyrinth created for Minos by 
Daedalus. 

A son of Minos, Androgeos, was later killed 
by the Athenians; to avenge his death, Minos 
demanded that seven Athenian youths and 
seven maidens should be sent every ninth year 
(or, according to another version, every year) 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. When the 
third time of sacrifice came, the Athenian hero 
Theseus volunteered to go, and, with the help 
of Ariadne, daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, 
he killed the monster. 

The legend may have been connected with 
the ceremony of leaping over a bull that was 
represented on Cretan frescoes and sealstones, 
which was perhaps a sacred rite. Representa- 
tions of half-human monsters are also com- 
mon in Late Minoan art. 

‘Greek history and legend 8:403h 


Min Province (China): see Fukien. 


Min River, Wade-Giles romanization MIN 
CHIANG, Pin-yin romanization MIN JIANG, in 
Fukien Province (sheng), China. The Min Riv- 
er and its various tributaries rise in the moun- 
tains of the Fukien-Kiangsi border area and 
flow to the sea across the grain of the south- 
west to northeast mountain ranges that cross 
the province; this flowage results in a trellis- 
like drainage pattern, with lateral tributaries 
following the direction of the valleys. The 
name Min, though commonly applied to the 
whole system, properly applies only to the 
lower course of the river below Nan-p’ing, 
where it cuts through the coastal ranges. 
Above this are the headwaters—the Fu-t’un 
Ch’i and Chin Ch’i (rivers), which flow from 
the western mountain ranges—and two tribu- 
taries that drain the major interior valley ba- 
sin of the province, the Sha Ch’i (flowing from 
the southwest through Yung-an and San- 
ming) and the Chin Shui (Chen Ch’i) system 
(flowing from the northern mountains on the 
Kiangsi and Chekiang border). 

The Min River was formerly of little use for 
navigation, though its upper tributaries above 
Nan-p’ing, particularly the Sha Ch’i, carried 
considerable junk traffic. In the 1950s the low- 
er course of the river entering the East China 
Sea below Foochow was cleared for naviga- 
tion of small ships (up to 80 tons). Since 1957, 
however, Fukien has: had a railway system 
that has provided a link between the central 
valley and the coastal ports of Amoy and 
Foochow; Nan-p’ing and San-ming have 
therefore become transshipment points at 
which river-borne goods are loaded onto the 
railway. The river’s total length is estimated 
at 358 mi (577 km), and the area of its drain- 
age basin at 21,600 sq mi (56,000 sq km). 
26°05’ N, 119°32’ E 
-China’s transport system map 4:;284 
-Fukien province drainage 7:772h 
‘length, drainage, and runoff, table 1 4:266 
*map, China 4:262 
-Tu Chiang-yen irrigation system 17:979e 


Minseit6, in English DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 
sometimes known as the PROGRESSIVE PARTY, 
prominent pre-World War II Japanese politi- 
cal party that first came to power in 1929 and 
then vied with the more conservative Rikken 
Seiytkai (Friends of Constitutional Govern- 
ment) for Cabinet control during the next 11 
years. 
Formed in 1927 by the merger of the former 
Kenseikai (Constitutional Association) and a 
minor party, the Minseito attempted to im- 


prove Japan’s relations with the West and to 
lessen military control over the government, 
A centre party, the Minseito was controlled 
by politicians willing to deal with government 
bureaucrats for patronage and with business 
interests to gain funds. 

In 1940, the government forced the Minseito 
and the Rikken Seiyikai to merge with the 
government-controlled Taisei Yokusankai 
(Imperial Rule Assistance Association). After 
1945 a new Democratic Party was formed, 
which included many former MinseitO mem- 
bers, 


Min Shan (China); see Min Mountains. 


Minshato, also known as DEMOCRATIC so- 
CIALIST PARTY, Japanese political party 
formed in 1960. 


‘formation from Socialist party 10:52h 
Min Sheng (China): see Fukien. 


Minsk, oblast (administrative region), Be- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, occupies 
an area of 15,750 sq mi (40,800 sq km) in the 
central part of the republic. It extends from 
the rolling, morainic hills of the Belorussian 
Ridge in the northwest across the Berezina 
plain, which slopes gently to the southeast. 
The natural vegetation is dense forest of pine, 
spruce, oak, and birch, and alder in wetter 
areas, but on the uplands most of the forest 
has been cleared for agriculture, with conse- 
quent gully erosion. In the south and east, 
grass marsh and peat bog are extensive. The 
economy is dominated by the capital city, 
Minsk; apart from Borisov and the yehicle- 
making centre of Zhodino, towns are small 
and engaged in processing timber and local 
farm produce. Cultivation of rye, wheat, 
buckwheat, barley, and flax is chiefly concen- 
trated on the uplands and around Slutsk in 
the south; dairying is widespread. In the 
1960s large deposits of potassium salts at 
Starobin began to form the base for ferti- 
lizer production in Soligorsk. Pop. (1970) 
2,457,000. 
‘map, Soviet Union 17:322 
‘population and geography of urban 

area 17:33le 
‘population and industrial diversity 2:831h 


Minsk, capital of the Belorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and administrative centre of 
Minsk oblast (region) on the Svisloch River. 
First mentioned in 1067, it became seat of a 
principality in 1101, Minsk passed to Lithua- 
nia in the 14th century and later to Poland, 
being regained by Russia in the second parti- 
tion in 1793, The city has suffered many disas- 
ters, including frequent destruction by fire, 


Swimming pool in the Palace of Winter Sports, Minsk 
city, Belorussian S.S.R. 
Vance Henry—Globe 


sacking by the Crimean Tatars in 1505, occu- 
pation and damage by French troops in-1812, 
German occupation in 1918, Polish occupa- 
tion in 1919-20, and almost total destruction 
in World War II, especially during the Soviet 
advance in 1944, Nevertheless Minsk has 
steadily increased in importance, first as a 
provincial centre after 1793 and later as an in- 
dustrial centre after the building of the Mos- 
cow-Warsaw and Liepaja-Romny railways — 


through Minsk in the 1870s. In 1919 it became 


the capital of the Belorussian republic. 


¥ 
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The present-day city, sprawling over gently 
hilly relief, is almost entirely of new construc- 
tion; most of the principal buildings in the 
centre are in the ponderous architectural style 
prescribed in earlier decades of Soviet rule. 
The Mariinsky cathedral and the church of 
the Bernadine monastery survive as relics of 
the past. Minsk is one of the most important 
industrial centres of the U.S.S.R. Its wide 
range of products include heavy commercial 
and other vehicles, motors, bearings, machine 
tools, radio and television equipment, preci- 
sion and general consumer goods, phar- 
maceuticals, and foodstuffs, The city is also a 
major educational, cultural, and printing cen- 
tre, with the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian S.S.R., a university founded in 
1921, and. 12 other institutions of higher edu- 
cation, Minsk has a music conservatory, a 


- palace of winter sports, and a number of 


theatres, including the Belorussian State 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet. Pop. (1970) 
917,000. 

53°54’ N, 27°34’ E 

Minsky, Marvin Lee (1927- 
scientist. 

-physical basis of intelligence 11:614b 


minstrel (Old French and Provencal mene- 
stral from the Latin ministerium, “a craft’), 
between the 12th and 17th centuries, a profes- 
sional entertainer of any kind, including jug- 
gler, acrobat, and storyteller; more specifical- 
ly, a secular musician, usually an instrumen- 
talist. In some contexts, ‘“‘minstrel’’ more par- 
ticularly denoted a player of wind instru- 
ments, and in the 15th century the term was 
sometimes even used for an instrument that he 
played, the shawm (an early form of oboe), 
The term minstrel replaced the earlier term 
jonglour (Provencal joglar) around the 14th 
century. 

The minstrel profession antedates the term. 
In the 4th century the gléoman is heard of 
among the Angles and in the 6th century the 
Germanic scop is referred to. The Old English 
poem “‘Widsith” (q.v.) describes the role of a 
fictitious scop in Germanic society. 

In the 12th century there emerges a clearer 
picture of the performance and social situa- 
tion of the minstrel. Many were attached to 
courts, some as musicians. Others, the great 
majority, travelled widely, staying for short 
times at places of potential patronage. Like 
many 20th-century performers of popular mu- 
sic, most minstrels were unable to write their 
music down; their art was one of memory and 
improvisation. Consequently, very little of 
their music survives, but it is not unlikely that 
the best minstrels, some of whom command- 
ed large salaries, performed music equal in so- 
phistication to surviving examples of the 1 2th- 
and 13th-century polyphony (part music) that 
was composed by clerics (“those who could 
write”). 

The 14th and 15th centuries witnessed the 
development of minstrel guilds in towns all 
over Europe. The guilds made the minstrel 
more a part of his society, required that he be 
properly trained by another member of the 
guild, protected him against travelling musi- 
cians, and saw to it that there was work for 
him. In the later 15th century, town ordi- 
nances in Flanders even stipulated that the 
minstrels practice together regularly and give 
concerts at specified times. Their perfor- 
mances were mostly outdoors or at large 
gatherings, and so the preferred instruments 
were the louder ones—shawms, pipes, trum- 
pets, and drums. 

The little surviving instrumental music from 
these centuries apparently comes not from the 
town guilds but from the musicians estab- 
lished in noble houses. At the accession of 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1419, 
his court included six trumpeters, four méne- 
strels, and a harpist. Later the number of 
musicians was increased. The relative stability 
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of musicians at that court (one stayed 34 


years) suggests a high degree of group im- 
provisational skill among minstrels. Similar 


groups of musicians were employed at many 
European courts, and there was a fair degree 
of contact between them. The Burgundian 
court records show that during Lent, when en- 
tertainment was not permitted, the minstrels 
were given a special allowance to visit ‘“‘min- 
strel schools” in various parts of Europe so 
that they could learn new tunes and find out 
what their colleagues elsewhere were playing. 
The later 15th century saw a marked in- 
crease in literacy among the laity as well as a 
more simplified musical notation (essentially 
that still in use). Sixteenth-century manu- 
scripts of wind-band music often also contain 
church music, suggesting that the distinction 
between reading clerical musicians and non- 
reading minstrels was breaking down. Also, 
the popular dance forms were being used by 
composers as a framework for composition 
rather than for improvisation. This conver- 
gence of the hitherto distinct styles of min- 
strelry and art music contributed to the de- 
cline of the minstrel profession. Though the 
guilds, town bands, and wandering musicians 
continued to exist, the importance of the min- 
strel as a separate part of the musical profes- 
sion faded after the 16th century. 

-amateur art’s occurrence and status 2:107e 
-ballad use and influences 2:643d 

-Central Asian marathon programs 3:1125g 
-European troupe styles 18:224d passim 

to 225e 
-Tibetan secular music tradition 3:1127b 


minstrel show, indigenous U.S. theatrical 
form comprising a group of blackfaced min- 
strels whose material caricatured the singing 
and dancing of Negro slaves. It was popular 
in England as well as the U.S., reaching its 
zenith between 1850 and 1870. The form 
gradually declined, eventually disappeared 
from the professional theatres, and became 
purely a vehicle for amateurs. Although its in- 
fluence was evident in vaudeville, radio, 


television, and motion pictures in the 20th 
century, its chief impact came through its folk 
music and dances, which made permanent 
contributions to U.S. culture. 


An American minstrel show with interlocutor and 
performers, first half of the 20th century 


Brown Brothers 


The father of the American minstrel show 
was Thomas Dartmouth Rice, popularly 
known as “Jim Crow.” He was an early Negro 
impersonator whose art created a vogue for 
blackfaced minstrelsy. The pioneer company, 
the Virginia Minstrels, a quartet headed by 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, first performed in 
1843. Other noteworthy companies were Bry- 
ant’s, Campbell’s, and Haverly’s, but the 
most important of the early companies was 
the Christy Minstrels, who played on Broad- 
way for nearly ten years; Stephen Foster 
wrote songs for this company. 

The format of the minstrel show, usually in 
two parts, was established by the Christy 
company and changed little thereafter. In part 
one, the performers were arranged in a semi- 
circle, with the “interlocutor” in the centre 
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and the end men—‘“‘Mr. Tambo,” who played 
the tambourine, and ‘Mr. Bones,” who rat- 
tled the bones—at the ends. The interlocutor, 
in whiteface, usually wore formal attire; the 
others, in blackface, wore gaudy swallow- 
tailed coats and striped trousers. The program 
opened with a chorus, often as a grand en- 
trance, and at the conclusion of the song the 
interlocutor gave the command, ‘Gentlemen, 
be seated.” Then followed a series of jokes be- 
tween the interlocutor and end men, inter- 
spersed with ballads, comic songs, and instru- 
mental numbers, chiefly on the banjo and vio- 
lin. The second part, or olio, consisted of a se- 
ries of individual acts that concluded with a 
“hoedown” or “walk-around” in which every 
member did a specialty number while the oth- 
ers sang and clapped. Occasionally there was 
a third part consisting of a farce, burlesque, or 
comic opera. 

‘companies and popular music spread 14:810a 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (3 vol., 
1802-03), collection of ancient Scottish bal- 
lads, heavily edited by Sir Walter Scott, who 
wished to restore the texts (which he believed 
defective because of their oral transmission) 
to something similar to his conception of their 
original form. He undertook the work to 
“,.contribute something to the history of 
my native country; the peculiar features of 
whose manners and character are daily melt- 
ing into those of her sister and ally.” 

‘ancient British poetry reform role 16:412a 


mint, common name for fragrant, strong- 
scented herbs of the Mentha genus, compris- 
ing about 25 species of perennial herbs, and 
certain related genera of the mint family 
(Lamiaceae, or Labiatae) and including pep- 
permint, spearmint, oregano, marjoram, rose- 
mary, and thyme (qq.v.). Native to Europe, 
Asia, and Australia, mints are naturalized in 
North America and are widely distributed 
throughout the temperate and subtropical 
areas of the world but principally in the tem- 
perate regions of the Old World. Many are 
used as flavourings for foods, but, in cookery, 
the term mint usually refers to peppermint or 
spearmint, 

True mints belong to the Mentha genus. 
They have square stems, opposite, aromatic 
leaves, and small flowers usually of a pale 
purple, pink, or white colour arranged in clus- 
ters, either forming separate whorls or crowd- 
ed together in a terminal spike. All Mentha 
abound in volatile oil; contained in resinous 
dots in the leaves and stems. Oils of mints are 
used as scents in perfumery and as flavouring 
in candy, liqueur, gum, dentifrices, and medi- 
cines. The mint of the Bible is presumed to be 
Mentha longifolia because it is extensively cul- 
tivated in the Near East; it was one of the bit- 
ter herbs with which the paschal lamb was 
eaten. This plant has hairy leaves, which are 
silky beneath, and dense flower spikes. The 
water mint, Mentha aquatica, grows in ditches 
and has rounded flower spikes and stalked, 
hairy leaves. Pennyroyal, Mentha pulegium, 
has small oval, obtuse leaves and flowers in 
axillary whorls and is remarkable for its 
creeping habit and peculiar odour. It was for- 
merly a popular folk medicine. 

Other members of the family Lamiaceae are 
also called mints: Monarda, the bergamots, 
are called horsemint; Pycnanthemum is called 
mountain mint; Nepeta cataria is called cat- 
nip or catmint; Cunila origanoides is called 
stonemint or Maryland dittany; Prostanthera, 
tender Australian shrubs, are called mint 
bushes, 

«spice history, use, production, and region of 

origin 17:502b; iables 504 


mint, place where coins are made according 
to exact compositions, weights, dimensions, 
and tolerances, usually specified by law as an 
aid against counterfeiting. 

The first state mint was probably established 


mintadi 924 


by the Lydians, an Anatolian people, in the 7th 
century Bc. The Greeks of the Aegean Islands 
soon followed their example, and the art 
spread into Italy and other Mediterranean 
countries, as well as to Persia and India. The 
Romans, who probably began coining in the 
4th century Bc, laid the foundations of modern 
minting. 

Coining originated independently in China in 
the 7th century Bc and spread into Japan and 
Korea, 

In medieval Europe, mints proliferated as 
commerce revived, and every feudal authority 
—kings, counts, bishops, and free cities—exer- 
cised the mint privilege; there were over 50 
mints in 13th-century France alone. The result 
was a wide variation in coinage that often 
handicapped commerce. 

In the 16th century, mints were set up by the 
Spaniards in South America and Mexico to 
coin the gold and silver mined there. 

Most modern countries operate only one mint 
(although in Great Britain the mint at Llantri- 
sant, Wales, is producing the vast bulk of coin- 
age while the London mint at Tower Hill is 
now largely an administrative centre). Of the 
seven coinage mints in operation at various 
times in the United States only two were active 
in the later 1970s, those in Philadelphia and 
Denver. 

Countries in which the demand for coins is 
not sufficient to make a national mint 
economically feasible have their coins struck in 
foreign mints. The London mint has struck 
coins for other countries since the 16th cen- 
tury. 

Many mints perform functions other than 
minting, notably refining precious metals and 
manufacturing medals and seals. The U.S. 
mints provide storage for government stocks 
of gold and silver, and the London mint assists 
in the maintenance of hallmarking standards in 
gold and silver commercial articles by examin- 
ing samples submitted by the provincial assay 
offices in England and Scotland. 

-coins and coinage in history and 
present 4:823b 


mintadi, steatite (soapstone) figures from An- 
gola. According to Italian documents, these 
figures were brought to the Museo Preistorico 


Kongo mintadi, steatite, from Angola; in 
the Musée de I'Homme, Paris 
By courtesy of the Musee de I'Homme, Paris 


Etnografico Luigi Pigorini in Rome by mis- 
sionaries from Africa in the 17th century. Tra- 
ditional mintadi, similar to those antique 
figures, were still being carved centuries later. 
Mintadi, kneeling or seated, were created for 
the purpose of guarding the graves of ances- 
tors. They also served as portraits of the buried 
kings and chiefs, as evidenced by emblematic 
identifications carved on the headdresses. 


Mintaqat al-Hudud ash-Shamaliyah, 
province in Saudi Arabia. 

-area and population table 16:277 
Mintayagyi Paya (king of Burma): see 
Bodawpaya. 


Minto, Gilbert Elliot (-Murray-Kynyn- 
mound), Ist earl of (b. April 23, 1751, En- 
gland—d. June 21, 1814, Stevenage, Hertford- 
shire), governor general of India (1807-13) 
who successfully restrained the French in the 
East Indies. 


1st Earl of Minto, detail of an oil painting 
by J. Atkinson (1780-1852); in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Gilbert and his brother Hugh studied in Paris 
under, the philosopher David Hume, then 
secretary to the British embassy. Returning to 
England, he entered Oxford University and 
then studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, be- 
ing called to the bar in 1774. Entering Parlia- 
ment in 1776 as an independent Whig, he was 
twice an unsuccessful candidate for speaker. 
When he was appointed governor of Corsica in 
1794, he assumed the additional names of 
Murray Kynynmound (from his mother’s 
family); he was created Baron Minto in 1798. 
After serving briefly as envoy extraordinary to 
Vienna and then president of the Board of 
Control, he became governor general of India 
in 1807. 

Supporting a policy of nonintervention, Min- 
to avoided major war in India; by a show of 
force he prevented the Pindari bandit leader 
Amir Khan from interfering in Berar in 1809. 
His Treaty of Amritsar in 1809 with Ranjit 
Singh of the Punjab recognized the Sutlej Riv- 
er as the boundary between the Sikh state in 
the Punjab and the British Indian territories. 
He negotiated an end to the Franco-Russian 
threat to India in 1810 and in the same year 
conquered the French islands of Bourbon (now 
Réunion) and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean 
and Napoleon’s Dutch East Indies possessions 
of Amboina and the Spice Islands (Moluccas), 
followed by the island of Java in 1811. He was 
created Viscount Melglund and earl of Minto 
shortly before his death. 

‘Indian colonial policies 9:40le 
‘Indonesian transition to British rule 9:485b 
‘Raffles’ Java project and promotion 15:477b 


Minto, Gilbert (John) Elliot (-Murray- 
Kynynmound), 4th earl of (b. July 9, 1845, 
London—d. March 1, 1914, Minto, Rox. 
burgh), governor general of Canada (1898- 
1905) and viceroy of India (1905-10); in India 
he and his colleague John Morley sponsored 
the Morley-Minto Reforms Act (1909). The 
act moderately increased Indian representa- 
tion in government but was criticized by Indian 
nationalists because it created separate elec- 
torates for Hindus and Muslims, which they 
believed fostered divisions among the Indian 
population in order to facilitate British rule. 
Educated at Eton College and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Minto served in the Scots 
Guards (1867-70), left for a brief career as a 
gentleman jockey, and then was a newspaper 
correspondent in Spain and Turkey (1874-77). 
He participated in the Second Anglo- Afghan 
War (1879) and in the Egyptian campaign 
(1882) before going to Canada in 1883 as a mil- 


itary secretary. In 1886 he returned to En- 
gland, where he succeeded to his father’s title 
in 1891. Appointed governor general of Cana- 
da in 1898, he moderated conflicts between 
Canadian prime minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and British colonial secretary Joseph Cham- 
berlain. 

In 1905 Minto was appointed viceroy of 
India, with Morley as secretary of state. The 
two men agreed that certain political reforms 
were needed to satisfy educated Indians, to 
strengthen moderate leaders of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress Party, and to control rising 
nationalism. Consequently, two Indian mem- 
bers were appointed to the council of the secre- 
tary of state and one to the viceroy’s executive 
council. Minto’s desire to secure better repre- 
sentation for the landed and commercial inter- 
ests and for Muslims in the legislative councils 
resulted in the establishment of separate Hin- 
du and Muslim electorates. He also en- 
couraged the foundation of the Muslim 
League as a rival organization to the Congress. 
His critics saw this as part of a “divide and 
rule” policy that has been blamed for the even- 
tual partition of India. Minto revived the gov- 
ernment’s power of deportation without trial 
in order to deal with the revolutionaries Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh, and he instituted stringent 
measures against those who advocated armed 
resistance to British rule. 


Mintoff, Dom(inic) (1916-_ ), leader of the 
Labour Party of Malta from 1949, who served 
twice as the country’s prime minister. Mintoff 
first headed a government (1955-58) under 
British rule, then resigned to work for Maltese 
independence. Returning to office in June 1971, 
he retained Malta’s ties to the Commonwealth 
but was an aggressive defender of its newly 
won sovereignty. He was maintained in office 
when the Labour Party preserved its majority 
in the House of Representatives in an election 
in September 1976. 


Minton Series (geology): see Longmyndian. 


Minton ware, in pottery, cream-coloured 
and blue-printed earthenware and bone china 


Minton pilgrim flask with pate-sur-pate decoration by 
Marc-Louis Solon, 1875; in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


produced at a factory founded in 1793 in 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, by Thomas 
Minton, who created the famous so-called 
Willow pattern. In the 1820s he started pro- 
duction of bone china; this early Minton is 
regarded as comparable to French Sévres, by 
which it was greatly influenced. 

Minton’s was the only English china factory 
of the 19th century to employ a new technical 
process called pdte-sur-pate (decoration in 
white clay slip instead of enamel before glaz- 
ing). Minton also produced Parian figures and 
was ee most popular source in the 19th cen- 
tury of dinnerware made to order for embas- 
sies and heads of state. 

‘British porcelain manufacturers 14: 915h 


Minucius Felix, Marcus (b. Africa? —d, c. 
AD 250, Rome), one of the earliest Christian 


Apologists to write in Latin. A Roman law- 
yer, he wrote the Octavius, a dialogue on 
Providence and Christianity in general, be- 
tween the skeptic pagan Caecilius Natalis and 
the Christian Octavius Januarius, Minucius’ 
friend. Written for educated non-Christians, 
the arguments are borrowed chiefly from Cic- 
ero, especially his De natura deorum (‘“‘Con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods’’), and Chris- 
tian material, mainly from the Greek Apolo- 
gists. The beauty of the treatise lies in its clas- 
sical refinement rather than in its originality. 
The Octavius was written before Bishop St. 
Cyprian of Carthage’s Quod Idola dii non sunt 
(c. 250; “That Idols Aren’t Gods”), which 
borrows from it, but whether Minucius in- 
fluenced or was influenced by Tertullian’s 
Apologeticum and Ad nationes (197; “To the 
Nations”) remains uncertain. 
-Stoic influence on Christianity 17:700a 


minuet (from French menu, “small,” refer- 
ring to the dance’s small steps), elegant couple 
dance that dominated aristocratic European 
ballrooms, especially in France and England, 
from c. 1650 to c. 1750, Reputedly derived 
from the French folk dance branle de Poitou, 
the court minuet became slower and increas- 
ingly etiquette-laden and spectacular. Danc- 
ers, in the order of their social position, often 


Minuet, “Fétes Vénitiennes,”’ oil painting by Antoine 
Watteau (1684-1721); in the National Gallery of 
Scotland, Edinburgh 


By courtesy. of the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh; photograph, Tom 
Scott 


performed versions with especially choreo- 
graphed figures, or floor patterns, and pref- 
aced the dance with stylized bows and curtsies 
to partners and spectators. The basic floor 
pattern outlined by the dancers was at first a 
figure 8 and, later, the letter Z. 

Musically, the minuet is in triple time (as 3 or 
2) with two sections: minuet and trio (actually 
a second minuet, originally for three instru- 
ments; it derives from the ballroom practice 
of alternating two minuets). Each consists of 
two repeated phrases (AA-BB), but the repe- 
tition may be varied (AA’-BB’). The overall 
form is minuet-trio-minuet. The minuet fre- 
quently appears in 18th-century suites (groups 
of dance pieces in the same key), and, in Mo- 
zart’s opera Don Giovanni, onstage musicians 
play a minuet in the fourth act. Typically, the 
third movement of a classical sonata or sym- 
phony is a minuet. In his symphonies Beetho- 
ven often replaced the minuet with a scherzo, 
similar or identical in form, but much faster 
and more exuberant. 

-dance movement of string quartet 4:23g 
-early symphony movement use 17:911f 

-form and popularity 5:462d 

-Italian overture and symphonic form 12:718h 
-origin and description 14:80le 

-sonata dance movement in Classical era 17:6g 
-sonata form in Classical era 12:711b 


Minuit (minnewir), Peter (b. c. 1580, Wesel, 
now in West Germany—d. June 1638, Carib- 
bean Sea), colonial governor of New Amster- 
dam who is mainly remembered in history for 
his fabulous purchase of Manhattan Island 
(which became New York City) from the Indi- 
ans for the equivalent of $24. 


Peter Minuit, detail of a painting by an unknown artist 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


In early 1626 Minuit had sailed to the Dutch 
colony at the mouth of the Hudson River and 
in September was appointed director general 
by the Council of New Netherland. One of his 
first acts was to legitimize European occupa- 
tion of the territory by calling together the In- 
dian sachems and persuading them to sell the 
entire island for a handful of merchandise— 
mostly trinkets. On the southern tip he found- 
ed New Amsterdam by building a fort—in- 
cluding a blockhouse, warehouse, and mill— 
around which the early Dutch settlers could 
make their homes. 

In 1631 Governor Minuit was recalled to 
Holland, presumably for granting privileges 
to the patroons at the expense of the Dutch 
West India Company. A few years later he en- 
tered Swedish service and was given command 
of two vessels of mainly Swedish colonists, 
who established (March 1638) New Sweden— 
the first settlement on the Delaware River. 
There Minuit again purchased land from the 
Indians and built Ft. Christina (later Wilming- 
ton). On a trading expedition soon after to the 
island of St. Christopher in the West Indies, 
Minuit was lost at sea in a hurricane. 
-Manhattan purchase from Indians 4:886d 
‘Netherlands empire expansion 13:30a 


minuscule, or SMALL LETTER, in calligraphy, 
the letter mated to the capital, or majuscule, 
of alphabets in the Roman style. The equiva- 
lent typographical terms are lowercase and 
uppercase. Unlike capitals, minuscules are not 
contained between two real or hypothetical 
lines; the stems of such ascending letters as 5, 
d, f, h, k, l, range upward, and such descend- 
ing letters as p and g go downward. The al- 


Weyer ms Liftorie as: 3 
LITATEM Le 7tO dictiomr 
epTreram uUirare: by eu 
eqz, bine greuay~ NArTra 
depracfan one Tantum 
tulnin Wenim fr ance 
MmipyAaurem hiftoria Tuc 
Minuscule script from the Maurdramnus Bible, Corbie, 
Fr., Carolingian, c. 772-781; in the Bibliotheque 


Municipale, Amiens, Fr. 
By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Municipale, Amiens, France 


925 minutemen 


phabets of minuscules and majuscules in use 

today originated during the Renaissance. See 

also Carolingian minuscule; formal minus- 

cule. 

‘alphabet evolution in Middle Ages 1:626e 

Sis and Roman calligraphic styles 3:649a; 
illus. 

‘New Testament parchment writing 2:941g 

‘punctuation styles and adaptations 15:275f 


minute, in timekeeping, the 60th part of an 
hour. In the system of standard time now in 
common use, a minute is the 1,440th part 
(60 x 24 [hours] = 1,440) of a mean solar day; 
i.e., of the average period of rotation of the 
Earth relative to the Sun. The minute of side- 
real time (time measured by the stars rather 
than by the Sun) is a fraction of a second 
shorter than the mean solar minute. The min- 
ute of atomic time (i.e., 60 seconds of time 
measured by radiation emitted under specified 
conditions from cesium atoms) is very nearly 
equal to the mean solar minute in duration. 


minute bog beetles, common name for bee- 
tles of the family Sphaeriidae of the order Co- 
leoptera. 

-characteristics and classification 4:834c 


minute brown scavenger beetle, common 
name for the bettles of the family Lathridiidae 
of the order Coleoptera. 

‘traits and classification 4:836a 


Minuteman missile, U.S. Air Force three- 
stage, solid-propellant, intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile, It can be deployed either in hard- 


Minuteman missile 


By courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


ened silos or on railroad cars. It is nearly 60 
feet (18 metres) long, weighs 76,000 pounds 
(34,000 kilograms), has a range up to 8,000 
miles (13,000 kilometres), and a speed of 
15,000 miles per hour, Guidance is inertial; 
the rocket carries one or more nuclear war- 
heads. See also MIRV. 

-development and warhead capability 15:930e; 

table 932 
-nuclear weapons deployment 13:327h 


minutemen, before and during the U.S. War 
of Independence, colonial militiamen said to 
be ready to turn out for service at a minute’s 
notice. In Massachusetts, regiments of min- 
utemen were created by an act of the provin- 
cial congress in 1774. They were most promi- 
nent in and around Boston before the out- 
break of the war. Minutemen fought in the 


minute pirate bug 926 


opening actions against the British at Lexing- 
ton and Concord in 1775. The Eight Months 
Army, established shortly thereafter, ab- 
sorbed the militia and minutemen of Massa- 
chusetts. Regiments of minutemen were 
formed in other colonies following a recom- 
mendation of the Continental Congress the 
same year. 

During World War I, the term was revived 
to denote volunteer speakers who addressed 
public gatherings to urge the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

In the early 1960s, a fringe group of the radi- 
cal right organized as Minutemen in fear of a 
Communist invasion of the U.S. Stressing 
guerrilla warfare, caching of arms and ammu- 
nition, and living off the land, the loosely knit 
federation centred mainly in southern Illinois 
and southern California. The organization 
claimed a membership of 25,000, but law-en- 
forcement officials put the actual number 
closer to several hundred, They were declared 
subversives by the California attorney general 
in 1965. 


minute pirate bug (insect): see flower bug. 


minute tree-fungus beetle, common name 
for the beetles of the family Cisidae of the or- 
der Coleoptera. 

‘traits and classification 4:835g 


Minya Konka, Western conventional for 
Chinese KUNG-KA SHAN, Pin-yin romanization 
GONG-GA SHAN, also known aS BOKUNKA or 
BOKONKA, mountain in the Ta-hsiieh Shan 
(range), Szechwan Province (sheng), South 
China. It rises to 24,902 ft (7,600 m) and its 
slopes were successfully ascended by a U.S. 
expedition in 1932. 

29°35 N; LOSE 

‘height and importance 17:977e 

-map, China 4:262 

-mountaineering record and data table 12:585 


minyan (Hebrew: “number”), in Judaism, 
the minimum number of males (ten) required 
to constitute a representative “community of 
Israel” for liturgical purposes. A Jewish boy 
of 13 may form part of the quorum after his 
Bar Mitzwa (religious adulthood). When a 
minyan is lacking for synagogue services, 
those who have gathered merely recite their 
prayers as private individuals. There is thus 
no public reading from the Torah (first five 
books of the Bible) and no Haftara (selection 
from the prophetic books of the Bible), Such 
invocations as the gaddish, qedusha, and 
barekhu are likewise omitted, for none of 
these is considered appropriate unless the 
“Jewish community” prays as one. 

Similarly, the recital of the seven benedic- 
tions (sheva‘ berakhot) at a wedding and their 
repetition on the seven succeeding days re- 
quire a minyan—with one new member par- 
ticipating each day. During grace after meals, 
“Our God” is inserted into the prayer when a 
minyan is present, indicating again that the 
prayer is communal rather than private. In 
cases of necessity, a boy nearing his Bar Mitz- 
wa is sometimes counted as the tenth male 
member. Reform Judaism has introduced the 
custom of allowing women to complete a min- 
yan. . 


Minyan Shetarot, in English era oF CoN- 
TRACTS, name Jews gave to the Seleucid era, 
which they used in dating. 

‘chronology of Jewish history 4:577h 


Minyan ware, first wheel-made pottery to 
be produced in Middle-Bronze-Age Greece. It 
was first found at sites at Orchomenus. It was 
first introduced onto the mainland from Asia 
Minor in the third phase of the Early Helladic 
(2200-2000 Bc); production continued during 
the Middle Helladic (c. 2000-c. 1600 3c). Uni- 
formly gray in colour, the ware has a soaplike 
feeling, and its shapes are modelled after met- 
al objects. 


‘Bronze Age pottery characteristics 14:898a 
‘pottery of Bronze Age Greece 19:274g 
‘visual art of European Metal Age 19:275d 


Minyas (Greek mythology): see Agrionia. 
Min-yiieh (China); see Fukien. 


Miocene Epoch, major worldwide division 
of Tertiary rocks and time; it began about 
26,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
19,000,000 years. The Miocene Epoch, which 
precedes the Pliocene Epoch and follows the 
Oligocene Epoch, had the longest duration of 
any of the Tertiary epochs. The Miocene may 
be divided into six smaller spans of time, or 
stages, characterized by distinctive lithologies 
(rock types) and, more importantly, fossil 
faunas. From oldest to youngest, these stages 
are the Aquitainian, Burdigalian, Helvetian, 
Tortonian, Sarmatian, and Pontian. Regional 
stages are recognized in various areas and 
may be of some significance; e.g., those in the 
Pacific Coast region of North America. 

Important Miocene deposits occur in North 
and South America, southern Europe, India, 
Mongolia, East Africa, and Pakistan. Marine 
and terrestrial environments are represented 
in the Miocene stratigraphic record. The rec- 
ord of terrestrial life is extensive and varied, 
providing a rather complete view of the devel- 
opment of vertebrates, especially mammals. 

Miocene mammalian faunas are essentially 
modern; many archaic groups were extinct by 
the end of the Oligocene, and fully half of the 
known modern families of mammals are 
present in the Miocene record. Some inter- 
change of faunas occurred between the north- 
ern hemispheres of the Old and New Worlds, 
and free communication was possible between 
Africa and Eurasia, but South America and 
Australia remained essentially isolated. The 
very fossiliferous Harrison Formation of Ne- 
braska has produced an abundance of mam- 
malian remains, including large, slender cam- 
els; strange deerlike creatures; bear dogs; 
foxes; peccaries; the small, archaic beaver 
that apparently had the habits of a ground 
squirrel; and the Miocene horse. During the 
Miocene, horse evolution occurred mainly in 
North America; forms such as Parahippus, 
Miohippus (a form carried over from the 
preceding Oligocene Epoch), Anchitherium, 
Hypohippus, Pliohippus, and Merychippus are 
genera that represent great diversification and 
development. The first early ancestors of the 
dogs and bears appeared; the bear dog Hemi- 
cyon is close to the origin of the bears. The 
first hyenas, springing from primitive civets, 
appeared in the Miocene, as did the early 
sabre-toothed cats. Primitive antelope, deer, 
and the earliest giraffids appear in the Mio- 
cene of Eurasia. The early elephant-like 
forms, previously known only from the Oligo- 
cene of Africa, spread to the Eurasian conti- 
nent in the Miocene and became more diverse. 

In Argentina the Santa Cruz Formation of 
middle Miocene age provides an excellent 
record of the unusual Miocene fauna of South 
America. Marsupial carnivores, aberrant en- 
dentates, liptoterns, and toxodonts are among 
the odd groups represented. These forms were 
able to evolve because of the isolation that ex- 
isted between South America and other re- 
gions. The evolution of the South American 
monkeys, the platyrrhines, was under way 
during the Miocene. 

By the end of the epoch almost all the mod- 
ern groups of whales had appeared, as had 
the early seals and walruses. Birds such as 
herons, rails, ducks, eagles, hawks, crows, 
sparrows, pheasants, owls, and partridges are 
present in the Miocene of Europe, where the 
uplifting of the Alps continued through Mio- 
cene time. 

The Miocene Epoch is of great importance in 
primate evolution. The last primate to occur 
in the fossil record of North America, a tarsi- 
er-like creature, is known in the U.S. Else- 
where, the higher primates, especially the 
apes, underwent a great deal of evolution. 
The fossil evidence seems to indicate that ad- 


vanced primates, including apes, were present 
in southern Europe. An early gibbon, Plio- 
pithecus, as well as the dryopithecines, a 
group of advanced manlike apes that proba- 
bly represent the stock from which modern 
apes and man originated, are found in Mio- 
cene rocks of Europe. The dryopithecines also 
are present in the Miocene of Africa, the 
probable region where manlike forms and the 
direct ancestors of man originated. Ramapi- 
thecus, a form known from the latest Miocene 
or, perhaps, the earliest Pliocene, represents 
an advancement over dryopithecines toward 
the human condition, Important discoveries 
have been made in India and Africa, but 
much remains to be learned of the Miocene 
vertebrate faunas of Australia and New Zea- 
land, 
-African fossils and tectonic movement 1:183e 
‘Andes and associated mountain 

building 17:79h 
‘bird fossil record and evolution 2:1060g 
-Black Sea paleogeography and 

geology 2:1097f 
‘climatic change indications 4:732e; illus. 735 
‘European features 6:1039e 
-European sedimentation and tectonism, illus. 

4 13:911 
‘geological time scale, illus. 2 5:499 
‘Himalayan mountain-building 8:883e 
-Lyell’s division of Tertiary Period 18:151b 
-North American geological history 13:180f 
‘pollen statigraphy and evolution 14:741le 
Primate ancestry and evolution 14:1026g; 

illus. 1021 
‘primate evolution and hominid special 

developments 11:421d 
-varved deposit studies 19:34b 
-volcanic activity 9:215 


miogeosyncline: see geosyncline. 


Miogypsinids, group of extinct foraminifera 
of the Tertiary Period. 
‘Tertiary evolution and dispersion 18:153g 


Miohippus, extinct genus of primitive horses 
that originated in the middle Oligocene of 
North America (the Oligocene Epoch began 
about 38,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
12,000,000 years), Miohippus evolved from 


Miohippus intermedius 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


the earlier and more primitive genus Mesohip- 
pus and showed a tendency toward increased 
size and a more advanced dentition. The limbs 
of Miohippus were better adapted for running, 
although three functional toes were still pres- 
ent on all feet. Miohippus persisted into the 
succeeding Miocene Epoch side by side with 
its more horselike and advanced descendants. 
‘horse ancestry and evolution 14:87c 


miombo, local term for woodland in Tan- 
zania. 
‘Tanzanian geographical features 17:1028d 


Mi-’pham of Khams (1846-1914), Tibetan 
Buddhist scholar. TT 
‘Tibetan Buddhist writings 3:439d 


Miquel, Johannes von (1828-1901), leading 
figure in imperial Germany’s National Liberal 
Party during the late 19th century. A support- 
er of Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, Miquel 
served as Prussian finance minister from 1890 
to 1897. a 
-Biilow and the aristocracy 8:114c 


miqwe (Hebrew: “gathering of water”), in Ju- 
daism, a pool of natural water for the restora- 
tion of ritual purity. The Mishna (Jewish code 
of law) describes in elaborate detail the re- 
quirements for ritually proper water and the 
quantity of water required for ritual cleansing. 
In former times, a migwe was so essential to 
each community of Jews that, if necessary, a 
synagogue could be sold to finance its con- 
struction. With the destruction of the Second 
Temple of Jerusalem in ap 70, many laws of 
ritual purity lost their relevance. Consequent- 
ly, ritual bathing in modern times is much re- 
stricted. Pious Hasidim, however, still use the 
miqwe, and Gentile converts usually undergo 
a ritual bathing, but otherwise only more ob- 
servant Jews use the miqwe with any regulari- 
ty. Males who do will bathe each Friday and 
before major festivals, while women use it (as 
the law prescribes) before their wedding, after 
childbirth, and following menstruation, 


mir, in Russia, originally a self-governing 
community of peasant households that elect- 
ed its own officials and controlled local for- 
ests, fisheries, hunting grounds, and vacant 
lands. During the 17th and 18th centuries, as 
the peasants were enserfed, the scope of peas- 
ant self-government was restricted. Neverthe- 
less, to make taxes imposed on its members 
more equitable, the mir assumed communal 
control of the community’s arable land and 
periodically redistributed it among the 
oe according to their sizes (from 

After serfdom was abolished (1861), the mir 
was retained as a system of communal land 
tenure and an organ of local administration. It 
was economically inefficient; but the central 
government, having made members of the 
commune collectively responsible for the pay- 
ment of state taxes and the fulfillment of local 
obligations, preferred it. The system was also 
favoured by Slavophiles and political conser- 
vatives, who regarded it as a guardian of old 
national values, as well as by revolutionary 
Narodniki (Populists), who viewed the mir as 
the germ of a future Socialist society. The mir 
was effectively destroyed after Prime Minister 
P.A. Stolypin initiated a series of agricultural 
reforms, encouraging peasants to leave the 
commune and assume private ownership of 
their lands (1906). 


-farm collectivization under Soviets 6:1129d 


Mira, town, Venezia province, Veneto re- 
gion, northeastern Italy, near the Laguna 
Veneta (Lagoon of Venice). It has light indus- 
tries, including fertilizer, soap, and candle 
manufacturing. The post office is the former 
Palazzo Foscarini, where the poet Lord Byron 
wrote the fourth canto of Childe Harold’ s Pil- 
grimage. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 31,455. 
45°26’ N, 12°08’ E 
Mira Bai (b. 14502, Kudaki, India—d. 
1547?, Dwarka), Hindu mystic and poet 
whose lyrical songs of devotion to the god 
Krsna are widely popular in north India. 
Mira Bai was a Rajput princess, the only 
child of Ratan Singh, younger brother of the 
ruler of Merta. Her royal education included 
music and religion as well as instruction in 
politics and government. An image of Krsna 
given her during childhood by a holy man be- 
gan a lifetime of devotion to Lord Krsna, 
whom she worshipped as her Divine Lover. 
Mira Bai was married in 1516 to Bhoj Raj, 
crown prince of Mewar. Her husband died in 
1521, probably of battle wounds, and there- 
after she was the victim of much persecution 
and intrigue at the hands of her brother-in- 
law, Ratan Singh, when he ascended the 
throne, and by his successor, Vikramit. Mira 
Bai was something of a rebel, and her reli- 
gious pursuits did not fit the established pat- 
tern for a Rajput princess and widow. She 
spent most of her days in her private temple 
dedicated to Lord Krsna, receiving sadhus 
(holy men) and pilgrims from all over India 
and composing songs of devotion. At least 
‘two attempts made on her life are alluded to 


in her poems. Once a poisonous snake was 
sent to her in a basket of flowers, but when 
she opened it, she found an image of god; on 
another occasion she was given a cup of poi- 
son but drank it without harm. 

Finally, Mira Bai left Mewar and returned to 
Merta, but finding that her unconventional 
behaviour was not acceptable there either, she 
set out on a series of pilgrimages, eventually 
settling in Dwarka. In 1546 Udai Singh, who 
had succeeded Vikramit as rdnd, sent a dele- 
gation of Brahmins to bring her back to Me- 
war. Reluctant, she asked permission to spend 
the night at the temple of Ranchorji (Krsna) 
and the next morning was found to have 
disappeared. According to popular belief, she 
miraculously merged with the image of Ran- 
chorji, but whether she actually died that 
night or slipped away to spend the rest of her 
years wandering in disguise is not known. 

Mira Bai belonged to a strong tradition of 
bhakti (devotional) poets in medieval India 
who expressed their love of God through the 
analogy of human relations—a mother’s love 
for her child, a friend for a friend, or a woman 
for her beloved. Mira Bai, who for the most 
part wrote in Braj Bhasa (a dialect of Hindi), 
expressed the love of a gopi (the daughter of 
the cowherd) for Krsna, the divine cowherd. 
She sang of meeting him in the lanes and for- 
getting that she was there to sell buttermilk, 
of the pain of separation she felt when he left, 
of her longing for him when he dallied in some 
other courtyard. The immense popularity and 
charm of her lyrics lies in their use of everyday 
images and in the sweetness of emotions easily 
understood by the common people of India. 
‘bhakti development of Krsnaite hymns 8:916g 
-love poems to Krsna 17:144a 


Mirabeau, Victor Riqueti, marquis de (b. 
Oct, 5, 1715, Pertuis, Fr.—d. July 13, 1789, 
Argenteuil), political economist, the forerun- 
ner and later patron of the Physiocratic school 
of economic thought. He was the father of the 
renowned French revolutionary the Comte de 
Mirabeau. 

After serving as an officer in the War of the 
Polish Succession (1733-38) and the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-48), Mirabeau 
left the army to devote himself to the study of 
political economy. In his first major work, 
Mémoire concernant (utilité des états provin- 
ciaux... (1750; “Memorandum Concerning 
the Usefulness of the Provincial Estates 
...”), he criticized the highly centralized gov- 
ernmental system that had been set up by 
King Louis XIV and proposed that the pro- 
vincial assemblies, which then existed in only 
a small part of France, be established 
throughout the kingdom. In his popular Ami 
des hommes, ou traité de la population (1756- 
58; “The Friend of Man, or Treatise on the 
Population”), Mirabeau borrowed heavily 
from the ideas of Richard Cantillon, an earlier 
18th-century British writer, in stressing the 
primacy of agriculture over commerce as a 
source of wealth. Mirabeau’s approach to 
economics had anticipated the doctrines that 
were being formulated by the Physiocratic 
school of Francois Quesnay, and the Marquis 
soon associated himself with the Physiocrats’ 
attempts to reform France’s antiquated, ineff- 
cient system of taxation. In his Théorie de 
Vimpét (1760; ‘““Theory of Taxation”) he at- 
tacked the tax farmers (financiers who pur- 
chased from the crown the right to collect in- 
direct taxes) and proposed that they be re- 
placed with a system of direct taxes on land 
and on personal income. Although the tax 
farmers pressured the government into exiling 
Mirabeau to his estates at Bignon, he con- 
tinued to devote his efforts to the advance- 
ment of Physiocracy. 


Mirabeau, Comte de 12:267 (b. HONoRE- 
GABRIEL RIQUETI, March 9, 1749, Bignon, Fr. 
—d. April 2, 1791, Paris), politician and ora- 


_ tor, was one of the greatest figures in the Na- 


tional Assembly, the body that governed 
France during the early phases of the French 
Revolution. 


927. miracle 


Abstract of text biography. After a dissipat- 
ed youth, Mirabeau served in the army in 
Corsica. He subsequently married an heiress, 
was imprisoned by his father because of his 
debts, and sought refuge abroad in Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands. In 1789 he was 
elected to the States General, France’s tradi- 
tional representative assembly; and he 
emerged as a leader in the early stages of the 
Revolution. He advocated a constitutional 
monarchy for France, but this middle way 
was distrusted by both King Louis XVI and 
the revolutionaries. He died before the Revo- 
lution reached its climax. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Louis XVI's rejection of advice 11:124f 
-Robespierre’s political enemies 15:908c 
‘Third Estate and religious freedom 7:649e 


Mirabelli, Domenico Nani, 15th-16th-cen- 
tury Italian encyclopedist. 
-Polyanthea nova arrangement 6:782a 


Mirabilis jalapa (plant): see four-o’clock, 


mirabilite, a widespread sulfate mineral, hy- 
drated sodium sulfate (Na2SO4-10H20), that 
forms efflorescences and crusts, particularly in 
arid regions. It occurs in deposits from salt 
lakes, springs, and playas, especially in the 
winter (its solubility decreases markedly at 
lower temperatures), It is abundant in Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, and other areas of the west- 
ern and southwestern U.S.; it also occurs in 
Austria, Spain, abundantly in Bohemia, and 
at various places in the U.S.S.R. For detailed 
physical properties, see sulfate minerals. 
-evaporite mineralogy and composition 
6:1134f; table 
‘formation and formula 12:238g 


Mira Ceti, also known as OMICRON CETI, first 
variable star (apart from novae) to be discoy- 
ered, lies in the southern constellation Cetus. 
There is some evidence that ancient Babyloni- 
an astronomers noticed its variable character; 
if so, the knowledge was lost. In 1596 the 
Dutch astonomer David Fabricius noted the 
object as a faint star that within a few weeks 
unaccountably disappeared. In 1603 the Ger- 
man astronomer Johann Bayer observed the 
star and assigned its Greek letter designation 
(omicron, o) within its constellation. Further 
casual observations were made but no sys- 
tematic study until 1638, when another Dutch 
astronomer, Phocylides Holwarda, found that 
the star disappeared and reappeared in a vary- 
ing cycle of about 330 days. It thus acquired 
the name Mira (Latin: Miraculous). Its 
brightness also varies from cycle to cycle. In 
the 1960s a minimum apparent visual magni- 
tude of 8.71 and a maximum of 3.42 were ob- 
served; in 1779 the star attained first magni- 
tude. Mira is a binary; the red giant primary, 
spectral type M6, has a faint B-type compan- 
ion. 

-visual magnitude and interval 

variation 17:593f 


miracidium, minute, ciliated free-swimming 
larva which hatches from a trematode egg. 
-trematode penetration of host 14:547c 


miracle 12:269, an extraordinary and aston- 
ishing happening that is attributed to the pres- 
ence and action of an ultimate or divine pow- 
er. Belief in miraculous happenings is a feature 
of practically all religions; and the incidence 
of miracles (i.e., of belief in and reports re- 
garding miracles) is universal, though their 
functions, nature, purpose, and explanations 
vary with the social and cultural context in 
which they appear. ; 
The text article covers the nature, functions, 
and sources of miracles, including both 
spiritual sources and human and inanimate 
sources (e.g., founders of religions, holy per- 
sons, sacred objects, or sacred places); the 
place of miracles in the religions of the world; 
and the variety of interpretations given to 
them. 


Miracle, The 928 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
- Agnostic inquiry of Hume 1:312f 
-Buddha’s criticism of miracles 3:374a 
-Christian faith healing 4:516f 
-Elisha’s workings in Kings 2:915f 
Fundamentalist Presbyterian 

orthodoxy 7:779b 
‘Islam and prophetic manifestation 9:914b 
-Islamic religious legends 9:950e 
Islamic theological distinctions 9:945f 
- Jewish history and religious 

philosophy 10:216a 
‘John Gospel sign source 2:955g 
Mark Gospel realism 2:951f 
-millennialism and divine intervention 12:201b 
‘Pauline opposition 2:961f 
-philosophical considerations 15:596c 
-Protestant rationalist skepticism 15:113h 
‘Roman Catholicism and revelation 15:993e 
-saintly power and authority 

conceptions 16:165g passim to 166f 
-spiritualist rejection 17:513b 


Miracle, The, play by Karl Vollmoeller, 
chiefly memorable for its spectacular produc- 
tion (1911) by the innovative German director 
Max Reinhardt. Its story is based on the me- 
dieval legend Beatrijs (q.v.), the story of a nun 
who leaves her convent for a lover and returns 
penitent after great suffering to find that her 
absence had been unnoticed because the Vir- 
gin had taken her place. Reinhardt trans- 
formed the huge Olympia exhibition hall in 
London into a cathedral-like setting for the 
play’s first performance. His use of mime and 
ritual influenced the trend away from natural- 
ism toward theatricalism. 
-Reinhardt’s spectacular direction 5:827f 
-Reinhardt’s synthesis of drama and 

ritual 15:581c 


Miracle, The, Italian 1 mrracoto (1948), 
film directed by Roberto Rossellini. 
-Fellini’s writing and restriction 7:223d 


miracle plays: see mystery plays and miracle 
plays; saint’s play. 


Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, 12th-century 
French text. 
‘Ethiopian medieval translations 6:1009b 


Miraflores, a southern suburb of Lima city, 
Lima department, Peru, on the Pacific coast. 
While still an Inca Indian village, in the mid- 
16th century it came to be known by its 
present name (which means Look At the 
Flowers). Although an 1850 census mentioned 
it as a district of Lima, it was not legally de- 
clared such until 1866. It was involved in the 
battles of La Palma (a civil-war engagement, 
1855, leading to Ramon Castilla’s victory) 
and of Miraflores (which led to Chilean occu- 
pation. of Lima, 1881). 

Miraflores is primarily residential, with 
beach resort facilities; it has some commercial 
enterprises and is the site of the Peruvian Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology and of the 
University of the Sacred Heart for Women 
(1962). To the northeast is the Huaca Juliana, 
an Indian religious shrine; Indian relics are 
displayed in the Inca museum, Latest census 
88,446. 

-location and suburban character 10:978a; 
map 977 


Miraflores culture, late Pre-Classic Maya 

culture of the Guatemalan highlands dating 

from about 300 sc to ap 200. 
-Meso-American civilization history 11:939g 


mirage, in optics, the deceptive appearance 
of a distant object or objects caused by the 
bending of light rays (refraction) in layers of 
air of varying density, Under certain condi- 
tions, such as over a stretch of pavement or 
desert air heated by intense sunshine, the air 
rapidly cools with elevation and therefore in- 
creases in density and refractive power. Sun- 
light reflected downward from the upper por- 
tion of an object—e.g., the top of a tree as 
shown in the Figure (top)—will be directed 


(Top) mirage; (bottom) looming 
From F.W. Sears, Optics, Third Edition, 1949, Addison-Wesley, Reading, Mass. 


through the cool air in the normal way; al- 
though the light would not be seen ordinarily 
because of the angle, it curves upward after it 
enters the rarefied hot air near the ground, 
thus being refracted to the observer’s eye as 
though it originated below the heated surface. 
A direct image of the tree is seen also because 
some of the reflected rays enter the eye in a 
straight line without being refracted. The dou- 
ble image seems to be that of the tree and its 
upside-down reflection in water. When the sky 
is the object of the mirage, the land is mistak- 
en for a lake or sheet of water. 

Sometimes, as over a body of water, a cool, 
dense layer of air underlies a heated layer, An 
opposite phenomenon will then prevail (see 
Figure [bottom]), in which light rays will 
reach the eye that were originally directed 
above the line of sight. Thus, an object or- 
dinarily out of view, like a ship below the 
horizon, will be apparently lifted into the sky. 
This phenomenon is called looming. 

‘illusions and light dispersion 9:24le 
‘microclimates and light refraction 12:119g 


mi‘raj, in Islamic legend, the ascension of the 
Prophet Muhammad into heaven. In this leg- 
end, Muhammad is prepared for his meeting 
with God by the archangels Jibril and Mikal 
one evening while he is asleep in the Ka‘bah, 
the sacred shrine of Mecca. They open up his 
body and purify his heart by removing all 
traces of error, doubt, idolatry, and paganism 
and by filling it with wisdom and belief. In the 
original version of the mi‘raj, the Prophet is 
then transported by Jibril directly to the low- 
est heaven. But early in Muslim history the 
story of the ascension came to be associated 
with Muhammad’s night journey (isr@; q.v.) 
from the “sacred place of worship” (Mecca) 
to the “further place of worship” (Jerusalem). 
The two separate incidents were gradually 
combined so that chronologically the purifica- 
tion of Muhammad in his sleep begins the se- 
quence; he is then transported in a single night 
from Mecca to Jerusalem by the winged 


Night angels preparing Muhammad for his ascension 
(mi‘raj) to paradise, miniature from a 16th-century 
manuscript in the New York Public Library (Spencer 
Turkish MS, 3) 


By courtesy of the New York Public Library, the Spencer Collection, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


mythical creature Burag, and from Jerusalem 
he ascends to heaven, possibly by ladder 
(mi‘rdj), accompanied by Jibril. 

Muhammad and Jibril enter the first heaven 
and proceed through all seven levels until they 
reach the throne of God. Along the way they 
meet the prophets Adam, Yahya (John), ‘Isa 
(Jesus), Yusuf (Joseph), Idris, Haran (Aaron), 
Musa (Moses), and Ibrahim (Abraham) and 
visit hell and paradise. Misa alone of all the 
inhabitants of heaven speaks at any length to 
the visitors; he says that Muhammad is more 
highly regarded by God than himself and that 
Muhammad’s following outnumbers his own. 
Once Muhammad appears before God— 
there is some question as to whether he actu- 
ally saw him—he is told to recite the salat 
(ritual prayer) 50 times each day. Misa, how- 
ever, advises Muhammad to plead for a re- 
duction of the number as being too difficult 
for believers, and the obligation is eventually 
reduced to five prayers each day. 

Muhammad’s mi‘radj has been a constant 
source of speculation among Muslims. Some 
state that the ascension was merely a dream; 
others speculate that only Muhammad’s soul 
entered heaven, while his body remained on 
earth. Parallels have been drawn between the 
mi‘raj and the manner in which a dead man’s 
soul will progress to judgment at God’s 
throne; and the Safis (Muslim mystics) claim 
it describes the soul’s leap into mystic knowl- 
edge. Popularly the ascension is celebrated 
with readings of the legend on the 27th day of 
Rajab, called laylat al-mi‘raj (“the night of 
the ascension’’). 

-Dome of the Rock symbolism 9:987f 


Mir ‘Ali of Tabriz (b. c. 1360, Tabriz, Iran 
—d. 1420, Tabriz), Islamic calligrapher of the 
Timurid Age (c. 1370-c. 1500) and a contem- 
porary of Timur (Tamerlane); he was the in- 
ventor of the cursive nasta‘lig script, tradition- 
ally regarded as the most elegant of the Per- 
sian scripts. 

A master of many styles of calligraphy, Mir 
‘Ali developed nasta‘lig out of the Arabic 
naskhi and the outdated Persian tal‘7q to suit 
the needs of the Persian language. A well-pre- 
served example of his work is a copy of the 
poet Khvajeh Kermani’s Homa va Homayiun 
(1396-97) in the British Museum. According 
to legend, ‘Ali, a descendant of the prophet 
Muhammad, appeared to Mir ‘Ali in a dream 
and showed him the nasta‘lig script by guiding 
his hand. Whatever its origin, it remained as 
the predominant style of calligraphy in Persia 
for.two centuries after Mir ‘Ali’s death. 
-Islamic nasta‘liq script invention 3:664f 


Mirambo (d. 1884, present-day Tanzania), a 
Nyamwezi warlord of central Africa whose 
ability to unite the many hitherto separate 
Nyamwezi clans into a powerful kingdom by 
the 1870s gave him strategic control of Arab 
trade routes and threatened the pre-eminence 
of the Arabs’ colony in Unyanyembe (near 
present Tabora, Tanzania); his capital, Uram- 
bo (now in Tanzania), became a major rival 
trading centre. 

Mirambo’s success lay partly in his ability to 
get large supplies of firearms (often from 
Arab traders) and in his skillful use of the 
ruga-ruga (restless Ngoni mercenary warriors 
from the south). Between 1876 and 1880 -he 
gained control of the major routes northwest 
to Buganda and west to Ujiji, on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. According to one source, in 1880 the 
Arabs asked for peace and even agreed to pay 
tribute. 

Mirambo’s rise to power probably prevented 
Arab control of Katanga, now Shaba Prov- 
ince in Zaire (at that time ruled by a fellow 
Nyamwezi, Msiri), and. may have interfered 
with the growth of Arab power in Buganda, 
His kingdom also was in a position to have 
cut off the Arab trader Tippu Tib in the east- 
ern Congo; however, the two men were ap- 
parently on friendly terms, and Mirambo al- 
lowed Tippu Tib’s caravans - a pass freely 
through his domains, | Jt erqinaNg ew! 


In the 1870s Mirambo received recognition 
and support for a time from the Arab sultan 
of Zanzibar, Barghash, who was then trying 
to extend his influence into the interior. In 
1880, however, when two members of an ex- 
pedition sponsored by the Belgian king Leo- 
pold II were killed by one of Mirambo’s client 
chiefs, the Sultan, already in a precarious po- 
sition with Europeans, dropped the alliance. 
After Mirambo’s death three or four years lat- 
er, his kingdom rapidly disintegrated. 


Miramon, Miguel (b. Sept. 29, 1832, Mex- 
ico City—d. June 19, 1867, near Querétaro), 
soldier and politician, the leader of the forces 
that established Maximilian as the short-lived 
emperor of Mexico. Educated at a military 
school, Miramon served in the Mexican Army 
in the battles against the United States in 1847 
and rose to the rank of colonel in 1855. The 
next year he participated in the struggle 
against the Liberal forces led first by the 
provisional president Ignacio Comonfort and 
later by Comonfort’s successor, Benito 
Juarez. In the bitter, three-year civil war 
(1857-60) that ensued, Miramon succeeded 
Félix Zuloaga as leader and as temporary 
president of Mexico. 


Miramon 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


When Liberal troops took Mexico City in 
December 1860, Miramon fled to Cuba and 
then to Europe. There he entered into negotia- 
tions with Napoleon III of France, who, for 
imperialistic reasons, persuaded Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria to assume the crown of 
Mexico. Miramon returned to Mexico in 1863 
as the grand marshal of Maximilian’s empire. 
He served as the Mexican minister to Germa- 
ny (1864-66) but rushed back to Mexico when 
it appeared that Maximilian would abdicate 
his tottering throne. Miramon was instrumen- 
tal in persuading the Emperor to continue the 
struggle and was appointed one of the leaders 
of the imperial army. Defeated by the forces 
of Juarez at Querétaro, he was taken prisoner 
and executed on a nearby hill with the Emper- 
or. 


Miram Shah, town, Northwest Frontier 
Province, Pakistan; the administrative head- 
quarters of North Waziristan District. Situat- 
ed in the rugged outliers of the Hindu Kush 
near the frontier with Afghanistan, it is an 
agricultural trade centre for the surrounding 
area (grains, fruits); there is a local market for 
hides and timber. 

33°00’ N, 70°04’ E 

Miranda, state, northern Venezuela, bound- 
ed on the northeast by the Caribbean Sea, by 
Guarico on the south, by Aragua on the west, 
and by the federal district on the north. The 
mountainous northern and southern reaches 
of the territory of 3,069 sq mi (7,950 sq km) 
are separated by the Rio Tuy, which flows 
eastward to the Caribbean, Miranda ranks 
high among Venezuelan states in agricultural 
and pastoral production, thanks to govern- 
ment irrigation projects that resulted in the 
expansion of large-scale farming and in the di- 
versification of agriculture. Almost half of the 


nation’s cacao is grown around the Barloven- 
to region of Miranda and neighbouring An- 
zategui, in the Tuy Valley. Coffee plantations 
cover the higher elevations; sugarcane and cit- 
rus trees thrive on the valley floor. The state 
also produces bananas, corn (maize), peanuts, 
cassava, and coconuts, the latter growing wild 
along the coast. The rural population of 
Miranda is quite dense. Moreover, Caracas 
has been overflowing its city limits and ex- 
panding into neighbouring parts of northwest- 
ern Miranda. The highway network is exten- 
sive; Los Teques (g.v.), the state capital and 
major industrial centre, lies on the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway. Pop. (1971) 856,272. 

‘area and population table 19:64 

‘map, Venezuela 19:60 

-population density map 19:64 


Miranda, one of the five satellites of Uranus. 
-Uranus’ satellites 18:1038f; table 


Miranda, Bartolomé de: 
Bartolomé de. 


Miranda, Francisco de (b. March 28, 1750, 
Caracas—d. July 14, 1816, Cadiz, Spain), 
Venezuelan revolutionary, considered one of 
the precursors of the struggles for indepen- 
dence in Latin America, a man denounced by 
some as an opportunist and a libertine and 
praised by others as a patriot and a visionary. 

Educated in Caracas, he purchased a cap- 
taincy in the Spanish Army at the age of 22. 
He was imprisoned for disobedience but was 
released in 1780 and sent to Cuba to fight for 
Spain against Great Britain. There he was ac- 
cused of misuse of funds. Protesting his inno- 
cence, he fled to the United States in 1783. 

There he met many of the leaders of the 
Revolution and formed his plans for the liber- 
ation of South and Central America from 
Spanish domination. Hounded by Spanish 
agents, he fled to London, where he tried to 
enlist the aid of Prime Minister William Pitt in 
his plan of revolution. Pitt, realizing that 
Spain would eventually lose its grip on its 
American colonies, thought that Miranda was 
useful for Britain’s purposes and provided him 
with limited support and protection. From his 
base in London, Miranda travelled all over 
Europe, even to Russia, where he found fa- 
vour with Catherine II the Great, who also 
provided him limited support. Miranda envi- 
sioned an independent empire stretching from 
the Mississippi to Cape Horn under the lead- 
ership of a hereditary emperor from the Incan 
royal family and with a legislature of two 
houses. 

The French Revolution altered Miranda’s 
plans for a few years. He served as a revolu- 
tionary general and was jailed for suspected 
treason and then acquitted. Returning once 
again to London, he became the leader of all 
the exiled plotters against Spain. He em- 
barked on an abortive invasion of Venezuela 
in 1806, in which he was forced to turn back 
when the peasants failed to rally to his side. In 
1810 he met Simon Bolivar, who was in Lon- 
don attempting to get British support for the 
revolution that had finally begun in South 
America. Bolivar persuaded Miranda to re- 
turn to Venezuela, where he was made a gen- 
eral in the revolutionary army. When the 
country formally declared independence on 
July 5, 1811, he assumed dictatorial powers. 

The Spanish forces counterattacked, and 
Miranda, fearing a brutal and hopeless defeat, 
came to terms in July 1812 at San Mateo. The 
other revolutionary leaders, including Bolivar, 
believed his surrender was treasonable and 
thwarted Miranda’s attempt to escape; they 
allowed him to be handed over to the Span- 
ish. Transported in chains to Cadiz, he even- 
tually died in his prison cell. 

-Latin-American 19th-century 
literature 10:1204c 

-O’Higgins’ independence ideas 13:516e 

-Venezuelan independence attempts 10:702g 

- Venezuelan revolt of 1811 2:1206d 


Miranda de Ebro, city, Burgos province, 
Old Castile (Castilla la Vieja), northern Spain, 


see Carranza, 
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south of Bilbao on a plain straddling the Rio 
Ebro. Although historians ascribe Roman ori- 
gins to Miranda (Admirable Place), it is prob- 
ably older and named after local dolmens. 
Reconquered from the Moors by Alfonso I, 
Miranda later (1076) was reunited with Cas- 
tile and given fueros (special privileges) by Al- 
fonso VI in 1099. The community prospered 
under the Catholic and Austrian kings until 
ruined by floods and epidemics in the 18th 
century. Active in resisting the French inva- 
sion (1795), it was later the scene of a Popular 
Front demonstration that destroyed the 
church of San Nicolas in 1936 (the Roman- 
esque structure, once a mosque, is being re- 
stored). Miranda was declared a city in 1907. 
A rail junction between Madrid and the 
north, Miranda produces beet sugar, choco- 
late, and synthetic fibres, Timber and live- 
stock are local economic assets. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 33,905. 
42°41’ N, 2°57’ W 
‘map, Spain 17:382 
Mirandola, town, Modena province, Emilia- 
Romagna region, north central Italy. It has 
automobile assembly, footwear, food can- 
ning, and hemp industries, The Romanesque- 
Gothic church of S, Francesco is a historic 
landmark. The town was the birthplace of 
Pico della Mirandola, the 15th-century schol- 
ar who in a short life attained extraordinary 
erudition. Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 21,361. 
44°53’ N, 11°04’ E 
Mirandola, Giovanni, Conte Pico della: 
see Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, Conte. 


Mirapinnidae, family of fishes of the order 
Lampridiformes. 
‘classification of little-known fish 2:273e 


Mira River, in Ecuador and Colombia, rises 
in the Andes and flows northwestwardly to 
the Pacific ocean at Mangles Point, Colombia. 
1°36’ N, 79°01’ W 

-water flow 4:866; map 

Mirbeau, Octave(-Henri-Marie) (b. Feb. 
16, 1850, Treviéres, Calvados, Fr.—d. Feb. 
16, 1917, Paris), writer of novels and plays, 
who unsparingly satirized the clergy and so- 
cial conditions of his time and was one of the 
10 original members of the Académie Gon- 
court, founded in 1903, His first work was as 
a journalist for Bonapartist and Royalist 
newspapers. He made his reputation as a sto- 
ryteller with tales of the Norman peasantry, 


Mirbeau 
H. Roger-Viollet 


Lettres de ma chaumiére (1886; “Letters from 
My Cottage’ *) and Le Calvaire (1887; “The 
Calvary”), a chapter of which, on the French 
defeat of 1870, aroused much rancour. In 
1888 he wrote the story of a mad priest, 
L’ Abbé Jules (“The Priest Jules’), and, in 
1890, Sébastien Roch, a merciless picture of 
the Jesuit school he had attended. All his nov- 
els, from Le Jardin des supplices (1899; “The 
Garden of Torture’) and Le Journal dune 
femme de chambre (1900; “Journal of a 
Lady’s Maid’) to La 628-E8 (1907) and Dingo 
(1913), were bitter social satires. His dramatic 
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work was of fine quality, and Les Mauvais 
Bergers (1897; “The Bad Shepherds”) was 
compared to the work of Henry Becque. His 
greatest success as a playwright was achieved 
with Les Affaires sont les affaires (1903; 
“Business Is Business’’). 


Mirbel, Charles-Francois Brisseau de (b. 
March 27, 1776, Paris—d. Sept. 12, 1854, 
Champerret), botanist whose book Traité 
danatomie et de physiologie végétale (2 vol., 
1802; “Treatise on Plant Anatomy and Physi- 
ology”) earned him recognition as a founder 
of plant cytology and plant physiology. His 
most notable contribution to plant cytology 
was his observation (1809) that each plant cell 
is contained in a continuous membrane. 

In 1798 Mirbel joined the staff of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Paris. Four years 
later the first volume of his Histoire naturelle 
des végétaux classés par familles (“Natural 
History of Plants Classified by Families’’) ap- 
peared, In 1803 he became director of the gar- 
dens of La Malmaison, where he studied the 
structure of plant tissue and the evolution of 
plant organs. The results were published in 
Eléments de physiologie végétale et de bota- 
nique (1815; “Elements of Plant Physiology 
and Botany”). 


Mircea the Old, Romanian mircEA CEL BA- 
TRIN, prince of Walachia (g.v.; ruled 1386- 
1418), of the Basarab (q.v.) dynasty. 
‘Romanian history 2:620c 


Mircea the Shepherd, Romanian mircea 
CIOBANUL, prince of Walachia (accession 
1545). 

-Bucharest’s growth under his rule 3:363a 


Mir Damad, original name muHAMMAD 
BAQIR IBN AD-DAMAD (d, 1631/32, near Najaf, 
now in Iraq), philosopher, teacher, and leader 
in the cultural renaissance of Iran during the 
Safavid dynasty. 

A descendant of a well-known Shi‘ family, 
Mir Damad spent most of his life in Isfahan as 
a student and teacher. Mir Damad’s major 
contribution to Islamic philosophy was his 
concept of time and nature. A major contro- 
versy as to whether the universe was created 
or eternal had engaged the attention of West- 
ern and Islamic philosophers; Mir Damad 
was the first to advance the explanation of 
huduth-e dahri (‘eternal origination”). He ar- 
gued that, with the exception of God, all 
things, including the Earth and other heavenly 
bodies, are of both eternal and temporal ori- 
gin. He influenced the revival of al-falsafah al- 
yamani (“philosophy of Yemen”), based on 
revelation and the sayings of prophets rather 
than the rationalism of the Greeks. 

Mir Daméad’s many works on Islamic 
philosophy include Taqwim al-iman (Calendar 
of Faith, a treatise on creation and God’s 
knowledge). He also wrote poetry under the 
pseudonym of Ishraq. He was given the title 
al-mu‘allim ath-thdlith (i.e., “third teacher” — 
the first two being Aristotle and al-Farabi). 
His work was continued by his pupil Mulla 
Sadra Sadr ad-Din ash-Shirazi. 

‘theological concept of time 9:1024b 


Mirdité, province in northern Albania. 
‘history 1:418g; table 419 


Mireille (1864), opera by Charles Gounod. 
‘French opera history 13:588h 
-Gounod’s later stage works 8:258g 


Mirfield, town, county of West Yorkshire, 
Eng., 8% mi (13 km) west of Wakefield on the 
River Calder. Principal industries are carpet 
and blanket manufacture, cotton spinning, 
light engineering, coal mining, and chemicals. 
The Community of the Resurrection (Mirfield 
Fathers) was founded (1892) there by Charles 
uke an Anglican theologian. Pop. (1973 est.) 
, 180. 
53°40’ N, 1°41’ W 


Mirghaniyah, also called kKHATMIiyAH, Sifi 
order in The Sudan. 
‘Sudanese Islam’s revival 13:111c 


Mirgorod (1835), book by Nikolay Gogol. 
-Gogol’s Romanticism and Realism 8:234f 


Miri, port of Sarawak state, East Malaysia, 
on the South China Sea coast of northwestern 
Borneo. The administrative headquarters for 
a northern portion of the state (Fourth Divi- 
sion), it lies south of Tanjong Baram (Baram 
Point) in a rubber- and paddy-growing region. 
The town began in 1911, when nearby pe- 
troleum fields were opened. Peak production 
was achieved in the 1930s; since then the 
fields have been in decline. Lutong, 7 mi (11 
km) north, has a refinery and is linked by 
pipeline to Brunei’s Seria field. Because of site 
obstruction, the oil is transferred to tankers 3 
mi offshore by a submarine pipe. Miri is the 
southern terminus of an important coastal 
road from Bandar Seri Begawan (formerly 
Brunei Town). Pop. (1970) 35,702. 
4°23’ N, 113°59’ E 
-map, Malaysia 11:371 
Miriam, pseudonym of ZENON PRZESMYCKI 
(1861-1944), Polish editor and essayist. 
-Young Poland movement 

participation 10;1252f 


Miridae (insect family): see plant bug. 


Mirim Lagoon, in Brazil Lacoa iri, in 
Uruguay LAGUNA MERiN, shallow Atlantic 
tidewater lagoon on the border between Bra- 
zil (Rio Grande do Sul state) and Uruguay. It 
is approximately 118 mi (190 km) long and 30 
mi across at its widest point, covering an area 
of 1,542 sq mi (3,994 sq km). A low, marshy 
bar, 10 to 35 mi wide and containing smaller 
lagoons, separates the Mirim Lagoon from 
the ocean, It drains northeastward into Lagoa 
dos Patos through the Canal de Sao Goncalo 
and is navigable by shallow-draft vessels. 
32°45’ S, 52°50’ W 

‘map, Brazil 3:125 

-map, Uruguay 18:1095 


Mir Iskusstva (1899-1904; “World of 
Art”), Russian magazine founded by Sergey 
Diaghilev. 

-Diaghilev’s international ventures 5:683d 


Miri Urban, district of Sarawak, East 
Malaysia. Pop. (1970) 57,688. 
‘Malaysian population density 

patterns 11:374d 


Mirivilis, Stratis (1892-1969), Greek novel- 
ist. 

style and impact of major works 10:1257d 
Mir Ja‘far, in full mir MUHAMMAD JA‘FAR 
KHAN (b. 1691?—d. Feb. 5, 1765, Bengal, 
India), first Bengal ruler (1757-60; 1763-65) 
under British influence, which he helped bring 
about by working for the defeat of Mughal 
rule there. 

An Arab by birth, Mir Ja‘far assisted his 
brother-in-law, Gen. ‘Ali Vardi Khan, in seiz- 
ing the government of Bengal in 1740. Discon- 
tented, he conspired with others in 1756 to 
depose Siraj-ud-Dawlah, the grandson and 
successor of ‘Ali Vardi. In 1757 he assured 
Robert Clive, British governor of Madras, 
that he would enter into an alliance with the 
British to exclude the French from Bengal and 
pay £500,000 to the East India Company and 
£250,000 to the European inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta to compensate them for the loss of the 
city to Siraj the previous year, provided that 
the British support his bid to be ruler of Ben- 
gal. He also promised large gratuities to Brit- 
ish military and naval forces and to the Cal- 
cutta city council members. He and his fellow 
conspirators took no active role in the Battle 
of Plassey (June 1757), in which Siraj was 
overthrown, but he was installed afterward as 
the nawab (Muslim ruler) of Bengal. 

Although he found the Bengal treasury unex- 
pectedly small, Mir Ja‘far undertook the 


fulfillment of his financial promises and issued 
free passes for the private trade of the English 
merchants, policies that led to the state’s 
financial ruin and a demoralization of the East 
India Company’s servants. After Clive’s de- 
parture in 1760, he was deposed in favour of 
his son-in-law Mir Qasim. Reinstated in 1763 
at the outbreak of war between the English 
and Mir Qasim, he made concessions to the 
English that led to his financial and political 
downfall. At his death he was addicted to opi- 
um and suffered from leprosy. 

-Clive’s support of neutral Calcutta 4:742d 
‘dependence on British support 9:395h 


Mirkhwand, also spelled MiIRKHOND, origi- 
nal name MUHAMMAD IBN KHAVANDSHAH IBN 
MAHMUD (b, 1433, Balkh—d. June 22, 1498, 
Herat, both now in Afghanistan), one of the 
most important Persian chroniclers of Iran 
under the Timurid dynasty. He was a member 
of an old family of sayyids (those who claim 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad) estab- 
lished in Bukhara. Spending most of his life in 
Herat in the court of the last Timurid sultan, 
Husayn Baykara, Mirkhwand enjoyed the 
protection of Husayn’s renowned minister, 
‘Ali Shir Nava’i, a celebrated patron of litera- 
ture and himself a writer of great distinction. 
At the request of his patron, he began c. 1474 
his general history, Rowzat os-saf@ (Eng. 
trans. begun as History of the Early Kings of 
Persia, 1832; continued as The Rauzat-us- 
Safa; or, Garden of Purity, 1891-94). The 
work is composed of seven large volumes and 
a geographical appendix, sometimes consid- 
ered an eighth volume. The history begins 
with the age of the pre-Islamic Persian kings 
and surveys the major Muslim rulers of Iran 
up to the events of 1523. The seventh volume 
may have been finished by Mirkhwand’s 
grandson, the historian Khwandamir (Khon- 
damir), and in the 19th century Reza Qoli 
Khan Hedayat wrote a supplement to the 
work. Mirkhwand is often criticized for his 
bombastic style and for his uncritical ap- 
proach to sources, but his history preserves 
sections from earlier works that have since 
been Jost. Volumes 5 and 6 are particularly 
reliable, for they utilize the abundant historio- 
graphic materials of the Mongol and Timurid 
periods and furnish independent information 
on the events that are contemporary or nearly 
contemporary with the author’s lifetime. 


mirliton, pseudomusical instrument or device 
in which sound waves produced by the 
player’s voice or an instrument vibrate a 
membrane, thereby imparting a buzzing qual- 
ity to the vocal or instrumental sound. A com- 
mon mirliton is the kazoo, in which the mem- 
brane is set in the wall of a short tube into 
which the player vocalizes. Tissue paper and a 
comb can constitute a homemade mirliton. 
Mirlitons are also set in the walls of some 
flutes (e.g., the Chinese ¢i) and xylophone 
resonators to colour the tone. The mirliton is 
one of the few membranophones (membrane 
instruments) not sounded by percussion. 
-African wind instruments 1:249f 

‘history and use in various cultures 14:63f 

passim to 66a 


Mir Ma‘sim Khan, 16th-century Mughal 
general. 
-conquest of Baluchistan 9:381c 


Miro, Esteban Rodriguez (1744-95), Span- 
ish governor (1785-91) of Louisiana. 
‘Creek Indian treaty agreements 11:227c 


Miro (Ferrer), Gabriel (b. July 28, 1879, 
Alicante, Spain—d, May 27, 1930, Madrid), 
writer who was distinguished for the finely 
wrought but difficult style and rich, imagina- 
tive vocabulary of his essays, stories, and nov- 
els. He studied law at the universities of 
Granada and Valencia and in 1922 became 
secretary of the Concursos Nacionales de Le- 
tras y Artes in Madrid, His many novels in- 
clude Nuestro padre San Daniel (1921; “Our 
Father, Saint Daniel”) and El obispo leproso 


(1926; “The Leprous Bishop”). Among his 
nonfictional works are Figuras de la passién 
del Sefor (1916; “Figures of the Passion of 
Our Lord”) and a series of books describing 
the life of his region whose protagonist is Si- 
giienzo, Miro’s literary alter ego. 


Miro, Joan 12:274 (b. April 20, 1893, Bar- 
celona), artist, one of the foremost exponents 
of abstract art and Surrealist fantasy, whose 
works are characterized by simplicity, wit, 
and richness of imagination. 

Abstract of text biography. Miro attended 
a commercial college and worked for two 
years as a clerk in an office. He then had a 
physical and mental breakdown and con- 
valesced at his parents’ estate near Tarragona. 
He studied art under the direction of Francis- 
co Gali at a school in Barcelona. From 1915 
to 1919 he painted in Barcelona, at his par- 
ents’ estate, and on Majorca. From 1919 he 
lived alternately in Spain and Paris. In 1925- 
28 he came under the influence of Paul Klee 
and painted “dream pictures” and “imaginary 
landscapes.” He designed decor for ballets by 
the 1930s. In 1934 he designed tapestries and 
became interested in sculpture and murals. He 
painted a mural for the pavilion of the Span- 
ish Republic at the Paris World Exhibition of 
1937. During World War II, he returned to 
Spain and painted “Constellations.” In 1948 
he began to produce works based on the 
theme of woman, bird, and star. In 1950 he 
painted a mural for Harvard University, He 
designed the ceramic wall in the UNESCO build- 
ing in Paris in 1958. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-abstract art development 19:481h 

-Composition, oil painting, illus., 19: Visual 
Arts, Western, Plate XXIV 

-friendship with Alexander Calder 3:592f 

-20th-century printmaking 14:1095c 


miroirs, medieval moral treatises setting 
forth the duties of a sovereign and exalting the 
Christian struggle. 

-lay educational and moral standards 6:335f 


Miroku (Buddhist mythology): see Maitreya. 
Mirounga: see elephant seal. 


Mirpur Khas, town and headquarters, Thar 
Parkar District, Sind Province, Pakistan. It 
lies on the Let Wah Canal and is connected by 
rail and road with Hyderabad (50 mi [80 km] 
east-southeast) and by road with Umarkot. 
Founded in 1806 by Mir ‘Ali Murad Talpur, it 
remained the capital of the Talpur rulers until 
their defeat by British forces under Sir Charles 
James Napier in 1843. The town increased in 
importance after the Jamrao Canal was 
opened in 1900 and is now a trade centre for 
grain, fabrics and cotton products; it also has 
a fertilizer factory and a government donkey- 
breeding farm. It was constituted a municipal- 
ity in 1901. Amenities include three govern- 
ment colleges affiliated with the University of 
Sind. Pop. (1972 est.) 97,400. 

25°32’ N, 69°00’ E 

-map, Pakistan 13:893 

-terra-cotta relief images of Buddha 17:194c 


Mir Qasim (d. 1777), nawab of Bengal 
(1760-63), who unsuccessfully resisted the es- 
tablishment of British control over his realm. 
Defeated at the Battle of Baksar (1764), he 
was deposed and exiled. 

revolt against East India Company 9:396g 


Mirqurius (god): see Mercury. 


mirror, in art, a piece of polished metal or 
sheet of glass silvered at the back that pro- 
- duces images by reflection and is usually sur- 
rounded by a frame. In ancient and classical 
times, slightly convex polished disks of metal 


were used, with an incised pattern on the non- | 


reflecting side. The earliest were hand mirrors, 
those large enough to reflect the whole body 
not appearing until the Ist century ap. Hand 
mirrors were adopted by the Celts from the 
Romans and by the end of the Dark Ages had 
become quite common throughout Europe, 
usually made of silver, though sometimes of 


polished bronze. During the Middle Ages, 
portable mirrors, enclosed in highly orna- 
mented cases of ivory or precious meial, 
became popular with ladies, who hung them 
from their belts. 

The use of glass with a metallic backing 
commenced in the late 12th and early 13th 
centuries and, by the time of the Renaissance, 
Niirnberg and Venice had established out- 
standing reputations as centres of mirror pro- 
duction. Those produced in Venice were fa- 
mous for their high quality, special praise be- 
ing lavished on their beautifully bevelled 
edges. Despite the strictures of the Doges, 
Venetian workmen succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to carry the secrets of their craft to other 
centres, and, by the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, mirror making was practiced extensively 
in London and Paris. Generally, mirrors were 
extremely expensive—especially the larger va- 
riety—and the wonderment created at the 
time by Versailles was due in part to the 
profusion of mirrors that adorned the state- 
rooms. 

From the late 17th century onward, mirrors 
—and their frames—played an increasingly 
important part in the decoration of rooms. 
The early frames were usually of ivory, silver, 
ebony, or tortoiseshell or were veneered with 
marquetry (g.v.) of walnut, olive, and labur- 
num. Needlework and bead frames were also 
to be found. Craftsmen such as Grinling Gib- 
bons (1648-1721) often produced elaborately 
carved mirror frames to match a complete 
decorative ensemble. The tradition soon 
became established of incorporating a mirror 
into the space over the mantelpiece; many of 
the early versions of these mirrors, usually 
known as overmantels, were enclosed in glass 
frames. The architectural structure of which 
these mirrors formed a part became progres- 
sively more elaborate; designers such as the 
English brothers Robert and James Adam 
created fireplace units stretching from the 
hearth to the ceiling and depending largely for 
their effect on mirrors. On the whole, mirror 
frames reflected the general taste of the time 
and were often changed to accommodate al- 
terations in taste, frames usually being cheap- 
er than the mirror itself. 

By the end of the 18th century, painted deco- 
ration largely supplanted carving on mirrors, 
as on other varieties of furniture, the frames 
being decorated with floral patterns or classi- 
cal ornaments. At the same time, the French 
started producing circular mirrors, usually 
surrounded by a Neoclassical gilt frame that 
sometimes supported candlesticks, which en- 
joyed great popularity well into the 19th cen- 
tury. Improved skill in mirror making also 
made possible the introduction of cheval glass 
(q.v.), a freestanding full-length mirror, sup- 
ported on a frame with four feet. These were 
mainly used for dressing purposes, though oc- 
casionally they had a decorative function. 

New, cheaper techniques of mirror pro- 
duction in the 19th century led to a great pro- 
liferation in their use. Not only were they in- 
corporated into pieces of furniture, such as 
wardrobe and sideboards, but they were also 
used extensively in decorative schemes for 
public places such as restaurants and cocktail 
bars, where they were frequently adorned 
with brilliant incised cutting. 

‘Chinese bronzework from 5th century 
11:1116d; illus. 

-decorative and artificial lighting uses 7:793e 

-Han bronze use and decoration 19:182g 

- Japanese bronze use and adaption 19:218g¢ 

-Korean bronze design origin 19:207h 

-sculpture methods and materials illus. 16:434 

-Sui and Tang bronze decoration 19:191c 


mirror, in optics, any polished surface that 
diverts a ray of light according to the law of 
reflection. Mirrors may have plane or curved 
surfaces, A curved mirror is concave or con- 
vex depending on whether the reflecting sur- 
face faces toward the centre of curvature or 
away from it. Curved mirrors in ordinary us- 
age have surfaces that are spherical, cylindri- 
cal, parabolic, ellipsoidal, and hyperboloidal. 
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Spherical mirrors produce images that are 
magnified or reduced—exemplified, respec- 
tively, by mirrors for applying facial makeup 
and by rear-vision mirrors for automobiles. 
Cylindrical mirrors focus a parallel beam of 
light to a line focus. A parabolic mirror may 
be used to focus parallel rays to a real focus, 
as in a telescope mirror, or to produce a par- 
allel beam from a source at its focus, as in a 
searchlight. An ellipsoidal mirror will reflect 
light from one of its two focal points to the 
other, and an object situated at the focus of a 
hyperbolic mirror will have a virtual image. 
-galvanoscope-mirror telegraph 

development 18:68d 
‘lighthouse optical equipment 10:954a 
‘microscopes and field-illumination 

systems 12:132f passim to 134d 
enon picture framing mechanisms 12:553b; 

illus. 
-motion picture viewfinders 12:545b 
-optical engineering principles 13:605b 
‘reflecting telescope design 18:98¢ 
‘reflection and image formation 13:609¢g 
-silver’s commercial applications 16:777g 


mirror lens, lens using the method of light 
reflection from curved mirrors generally used 
in long-focus photographic lens systems. 
-photographic lens system design 14:334f 


mirror manufacture, technique of forming 
a highly reflective surface. Early mirrors, such 
as those of the Etruscans, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, usually consisted of a thin disk of high- 
ly polished metal, usually bronze. The Roman 
naturalist Pliny the Elder (1st century) men- 
tions mirrors made from glass coated with tin 
or silver as having been made at Sidon. By the 
Middle Ages the method of making mirrors 
by backing glass with thin sheets of metal was 
known; steel and silver were almost exclusive- 
ly used. In Venice the making of glass mirrors 
on a commercial scale was first developed, 
and in 1564 the mirror makers of Venice 
formed a corporation (guild). Blown cylinders 
of glass were slit, flattened, and polished; the 
edges were frequently bevelled and the backs 
silvered by an amalgam of tin and mercury. In 
1691 an improvement was introduced in 
France with the manufacture of plate glass 
(cast and rolled). In 1835 a German chemist, 
Justus von Liebig, discovered the coating pro- 
cess (still in use) called silvering (q.v.), in 
which a glass surface is coated with metallic 
silver by chemical reduction of silver-am- 
monia compounds to metallic silver. The in- 
dustry now uses the chemical action of a re- 
ducing agent, such as invert sugar, Rochelle 
salt, or formaldehyde, on a solution of am- 
moniacal silver to deposit metallic silver on 
smooth glass, producing a highly reflective 
surface that forms sharp images of objects. 
Copper and gold may also be deposited by 
chemical reduction. Gold films of controlled 
thickness may be obtained by heating an or- 
ganic gold compound. Dark-coloured mirrors 
may be made by depositing a film of lead 
sulfide on glass. 

Mirrors may also be produced by high-volt- 
age discharge between electrodes in a vacuum 
(sputtering) or by evaporation of silver or 
aluminum onto a surface from an electrically 
heated filament in a vacuum. Special mirrors 
for telescopes are often made in this way. 
Most telescope mirrors are coated with alumi- 
num rather than silver. 


mirror nucleus, atomic nucleus that con- 
tains a number of protons and a number of 
neutrons that are mutually interchanged in 
comparison with another nucleus. Thus, ni- 
trogen-15 containing seven protons and eight 
neutrons is the mirror nucleus of oxygen-15 
comprising eight protons and seven neutrons. 
Mirror nuclei exist only among the light ele- 
ments; the others have neutron numbers that 
always exceed the number of protons. Study 
of mirror nuclei, such as the above, protons 
and neutrons of which differ by one, has aided 
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in showing that the nuclear force binding pro- 
tons and neutrons together in the nucleus re- 
mains nearly the same when a neutron is re- 
placed by a proton. 

‘nuclear shell model 13:338e 

‘nuclear size estimation 15:442b 


Mirror of the Indigo, Bengali NILDARPAN 
(1860), drama by the Indian playwright Dina 
Bandhu Mitra. 
‘theme, North Indian tour, and 

banning 17:167a 


Mirror of the Sea, The (1906), nonfiction 
prose work by Joseph Conrad. 
-“Tremolino” voyage description 5:29c 


Mirrors, Messages, Manifestations 
(1970), book of photographs by Minor White. 
‘photographic theory and style 14:324h 


Mir Sayyid ‘Ali (fi. 16th century), Persian 
miniaturist who, together with his fellow 
countryman ‘Abd-us-Samad, emigrated to 
India and helped to found the Mughal school 
of painting (see Mughal painting), He was 
born probably in the second quarter of the 
16th century in Tabriz, the son of a well- 
known artist of the Safavid~ school, Mir 
Musawwir cf Soltaniyeh. He went to India at 
the invitation of the Mughal emperor Hu- 
mayun, arriving first in Kabul about 1545, 
and from there going on to Delhi. He and 
‘Abd-us-Samad instructed the artists of the 
imperial atelier, most of them Indians, and su- 
perintended the production of the giant 
“miniatures” illustrating the Ddastan-e Amir 
Hamzeh (“Stories of Amir Hamzeh’’), colos- 
sal undertaking that consisted of some 1,400 
paintings, each of unusually large size. The 
few of his paintings that have survived were 
for the most part painted before his arrival in 


MejnUn being brought by a beggar woman to Leyla’s 
tent, miniature by Mir Sayyid ‘Ali in the Khamseh of 
Nezami done for Shah Tahmasp |, 1539-43; in the 
British Museum (OR. MS. 2265 fol 157v) 


By courtesy of the British Library Board 


India. They are sufficient, however, to denote 
him as a highly gifted painter, wielding an 
unusually delicate brush and possessed of 
great powers of observation. 


Mir Taqi Mir, 18th-century Indian poet. 
poetic style and themes 17:146f 


MIRYV, abbreviation of MULTIPLE INDEPEN- 
DENTLY TARGETED RE-ENTRY VEHICLE, nuclear 


missile weapon system that would include a 
launching rocket, a booster, and a final stage, 
called the bus, from which several warheads 
can be fired at different speeds and on various 
trajectories against different targets. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union were 
Cis to be working on such a weapon in the 
70s. 


‘development and missile installation 15:936e 
Mir Veys Khan (d. 1715), leader of the 
Ghilzay Pashtuns of Afghanistan. 
-Afghanistan anti-Persian nationalism 1:174e 
Mirza, Iskander (1899-1969), Pakistani 
general and statesman. 

‘political career and presidency 9:426g 


Mirza ‘Ali (fl. 16th century), Persian artist 
known primarily as a designer of ara- 


The portrait of Knosrow is shown to Shirin, miniature 
by Mirza ‘Ali in the Khamseh of Nezami done for Shah 
Tahmasp |, 1539-43; in the British Museum (OR. MS. 
2265 fol 48v) 


By courtesy of the British Library Board 


besque ornament. He worked during the high 
point of Persian art at the court of the Safavid 
rulers in Isfahan in the 16th century. 

Almost nothing is known about his life ex- 
cept that he was probably a native of Tabriz 
and had a pupil named Kamal. Mirza ‘Ali is 
known to have worked on the illumination of 
and probably the illustrations for a manu- 
script of the works of Nezami done 1539-43 
at the direction of Shah Tahmasp I. It is a 
work of high excellence, containing 17 minia- 
ture paintings as illustrations. His work has a 
gracious, almost calligraphic, quality. 


Mirza ‘Ali Mohammad of Shiraz: see 
Bab, the. 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (c. 1839-1908), In- 
dian Muslim leader who, at the beginning of 
the 20th century, founded one of the most 
prominent modern Islamic sects, the Ah- 
madiyah (q.v.). Inspired by the medieval Sufi 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, he claimed as a Muslim to be 
the promised mahdi (‘the [divinely] guided 
one’’) and a manifestation of Muhammad the 
Prophet; for the Hindus he maintained that 
he was an incarnation of the god Krsna 
(Krishna), He aspired to unite all religions un- 
der Islam and believed that Jesus Christ es- 
caped crucifixion and died in Kashmir. A mili- 
tant sect, the Ahmadiyah have diminished in 
numbers since 1953, when rioting in Pakistan 
led to the declaration of martial law. 
‘foundation and aim of sect 9:918b 

‘prophetic and messianic character 15:67c 


Mirza Hoseyn ‘Ali Nari: see Baha’ Allah. 


Mirza (Muhammad) Hakim (d. 1585), 
half brother of the Mughal emperor Akbar. 
-brief revolt against Akbar 9:380b 


Mirza Muhammad (ruler): see Siraj-ud- 
Dawlah. 


Mirzapur, administrative headquarters, Mir- 
zapur district, Uttar Pradesh state, northern 
India, southwest of Varanasi (Benares), on the 
Ganges River. Located at a road junction on 
a major rail line, it is a centre of trade and in- 
dustry, including cotton milling, sandstone 
dressing, and brassware and carpet manufac- 
ture. There are temples and ghdts, or bathing 
stairs, along the river; in the part of the city 
known as Vindhyachal is an old temple of 
Kali, visited by pilgrims. 

Mirzapur was probably founded in the 17th 
century and by 1800 had become the greatest 
trading centre in northern India. When the 
railway to Allahabad was opened in 1864, 
Mirzapur began to decline. After 1921 it 
became increasingly important in local trade, 

Mirzapur district, 4,363 sq mi (11,301 sq km) 
in area, extends from the Ganges alluvial 
plain (north) into the forested Vindhya Range 
(south). The south is drained by the Son Riv- 
er; its tributary, the Rihand, has been 
dammed to create a large reservoir and pro- 
vide hydroelectric power. Most of the land is 
irrigated by canals, with rice, barley, wheat, 
and other crops grown. There are sandstone 
quarries near Chunar and a cement factory at 
Churk. Pop. (1971) Mirzapur-Vindhyachal, 
105,939; district, 1,541,088. 

-map, India 9:278 


Mirza Sulayman, 16th-century chieftain of 
Badakhshan. 
-invasion of Kabul 9:380b 


Mirza Taqi Khan, also known as AMIR 
KABiR, meaning “Great Minister” (b. c. 1798, 
Farhan, Iran—d. Jan. 9, 1852, Kdashan), 
prime minister of Iran in 1848-51, who initiat- 
ed reforms that marked the effective begin- 
ning of the Westernization of his country. 

At an early age Mirza Taqi learned to read 
and write, a remarkable accomplishment for a 
person of his humble origins. He joined the 
provincial bureaucracy as a scribe and, by his 
abilities, rapidly advanced within the hierar- 
chy of the administration. In 1829, as a junior 
member of an Iranian mission to St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad), he observed the power 
of Russia, Iran’s great neighbour. He con- 
cluded that important and fundamental re- 
forms were needed if Iran was to survive as a 
sovereign state. In 1835 he was appointed the 
minister and paymaster responsible for the 
military establishment in the province of 
Azerbaijan, and during the next 10 years he 
observed the inadequacies of provincial ad- 
ministration. In 1845 he was appointed border 
commissioner at an international conference 
at Erzurum (now in Turkey), which delimited 
the Iranian-Ottoman boundary. He remained 
in Erzurum for two years and was impressed 
by the progress that another Islamic state had 
made in modernizing its government. 

Upon his return to Iran in 1847, Mirza Taqi 
was appointed to the court of the crown 
prince, Naser od-Din, in Azerbaijan. With the 
death of Mohammad Shah in 1848, Mirza 
Taqi was largely responsible for ensuring the 
Crown Prince’s succession to the throne. Out 
of gratitude, the young monarch appointed 
him prime minister and gave him the hand of 
his own sister in marriage. At this time Mirza 
Taqi took the title of Amir Kabir. 

Iran was virtually bankrupt, its central gov- 
ernment was weak, and its provinces were al- 
most autonomous. During the next two and a 
half years the Amir initiated important re- 
forms in virtually all sectors of society. Gov- 
ernment expenditure was slashed, and a dis- 
tinction was made between the privy and pub- 
lic purses. The instruments of central adminis- 
tration were overhauled, and the Amir as- 
sumed responsibility for ‘all areas of the bu- 


reaucracy. Foreign interference in Iran’s 
domestic affairs was curtailed and foreign 
trade was encouraged. Public works such as 
the bazaar in Tehran were undertaken. A new 
secular college, the Dar ol-Foniin, was estab- 
lished for training a new cadre of administra- 
tors, acquainting them with Western tech- 
niques. The Amir issued an edict banning or- 
nate and excessively formal writing in govern- 
ment documents; the beginning of a modern 
Persian prose style dates from this time. 

These reforms antagonized various notables 
who had been excluded from the government. 
They regarded the Amir as a social upstart 
and a threat to their interests, and they 
formed a coalition against him, in which the 
Queen Mother was active. She convinced the 
young Shah that the Amir wanted to usurp 
the throne. In October 1851 the Shah dis- 
missed him and exiled him to Kashan, where 
he was murdered on the Shah’s orders. 

Although some of the Amir’s reforms 
proved to be transient, sufficient impetus had 
been given to the notion that reform and mod- 
ernization were necessary. 


Misamis Occidental, coastal province, 
northwestern Mindanao, Philippines. It occu- 
pies the northeastern part of the Zamboanga 
Peninsula, has an area of 749 sq mi (1,939 sq 
km), and faces Iligan Bay of the Mindanao 
Sea (east). Its narrow coastal plain blends into 
rolling hills that nearly encircle a mountainous 
core culminating in Mt. Malindang (7,956 ft 
[2,425 m]). The inhabitants are mainly Roman 
Catholic emigrants from the Visayas. 

Copra is exported through the ports of 
Oroquieta and Ozamiz (formerly Misamis). 
Interior travel is difficult, but a highway fol- 
lows the roughly semicircular shoreline link- 
ing Oroquieta, Ozamiz, Jimenez, Plaridel, and 
Tangub. Oroquieta, the capital, has a large 
coconut-oil and dried-coconut factory. Oza- 
miz, the largest population centre, was the site 
of early Spanish fortifications. Mt. Iglit Game 
Refuge and Bird Sanctuary is at Sablayan. 
Pop. (1970) 319,855. 

‘area and population table 14:236 


Misamis Oriental, coastal province, north- 
ern Mindanao, Philippines. Deeply indented 
by Macajalar and Gingoog bays of the Min- 
danao Sea, it has an area of 1,378 sq mi (3,570 
sq km) comprising a narrow coastal plain 
backed by rolling to rough hills and drained, 
by many short streams. Its principal products 
are coconuts, corn (maize), rice, and lumber. 
Some of its towns function as ports for ad- 
joining interior provinces, and the capital, 
Cagayan de Oro (q.v.), is the commercial and 
transportation hub of northern Mindanao, 
with coastal highway links to Gingoog (q.yv.), 
Alubijid, Balingasag, Initao, and Salay. Bugo 
has a large cannery for pineapples grown in 
the province of Bukidnon to the south. A 
commercial forest area is at the head of Gin- 
goog Bay to the east. Manganese is found in 
Manticao, and chromite is mined in Opol and 
Initao. Initao National Park lies to the west. 
Pop. (1970) 472,756. 
-area and population table 14:236 


Misanthrope, Le (first performed 1666), En- 
glish THE MISANTHROPE, comedy by Moliere 
about an honest man confronted with the 
hypocrisies of polite society, raising the deli- 
cate question of whether its hero is unusually 
virtuous or merely rigid and uncouth. 
Céliméne keeps a salon where she entertains 
courtiers and fops with scandalous gossip, flir- 
tation, and flattery. Her awkward and incorri- 
gibly sincere suitor, Alceste, cannot under- 
stand why she must fuss over casual acquaint- 
ances as if they were dear friends, or why he 
himself, when justice is clearly on his side, 
needs to court influential supporters for his 
impending lawsuit. His friend Philinte advises 
him to conform to social usage and solace 
himself by cultivating a sense of ironic detach- 
ment, but Alceste is incapable of doing this, 
He proposes marriage to Céliméne on the 


condition that they live in seclusion like her- 
mits. She refuses the proposal as unthinkable, 
and in the end Alceste declares his decision to 
quit the world alone. 

-Satirical drama development 16:271b 
structure and background of theme 12:323f 


Misau, also spelled missau or MESSAU, town 
and emirate, Bauchi Province, North-Eastern 
State, northern Nigeria. The town has road 
connections to Azare, Jama’are, Faggo, and 
Kari and lies 5 mi (8 km) northwest of the 
Misau River, the upper Komadugu Gana. 
Originally inhabited by Hausa people, the 
town was captured in 1827 by the emirs 
Yakubu of Bauchi and Dan Kauwa of Kata- 
gum. The ensuing dispute between them led 
the Sultan of Sokoto to place (1831) the town 
and its surrounding area under the jurisdiction 
of Mamman Manga, the son of Gwani Mukh- 
tar, the Fulani warrior who had conquered 
Birni Ngazargamu, the capital of the Bornu 
kingdom, in 1808 during the Fulani jihad 
(“holy war’). He is credited with founding 
Misau emirate. 

During Emir Ahmadu’s reign (1833-50) the 
town wall was constructed. The military ex- 
ploits of Emir Sale (ruled 1860-86) led the 
Sultan to enlarge the emirate. The second 
Emir Ahmadu (1900-03) fled before the ad- 
vance of the British, who placed the emirate 
under Katagum in 1904 but restored its inde- 
pendence as a separate emirate of Kano Prov- 
ince in 1907. Enlarged by minor additions in 
1915, the emirate of 713 sq mi (1,847 sq km) 
was transferred to Bauchi Province in 1926. 
The emir retains the traditional title of sarkin 
Bornu ta gabas (king of eastern Bornu). 

Most of Misau’s Muslim inhabitants, mainly 
Fulani and Hausa, are now farmers who culti- 
vate millet, guinea corn, peanuts (ground- 
nuts), cotton, cowpeas, and indigo and who 
raise cattle, goats, sheep, donkeys, and horses. 
Cotton weaving and dyeing are important lo- 
cal activities. Misau town has a dispensary. 
Pop. (latest census) emirate, 105,416. 


miscal, unit of weight used in Iran, equiva- 
lent to 10 grams, or 0.32 ounce. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Miscanthus, genus of about eight species of 
tall perennial grasses in the family Poaceae, 
native primarily to southeastern Asia. Eulalia 
(M. sinensis) and two other species sometimes 


Eulalia (Miscanthus sinensis) 


Douglas David Dawn 


are grown as lawn or border ornamentals for 
their silvery or white, plumelike flower clus- 
ters. The leaves of several varieties have yel- 
low or white stripes or bands. The dried heads 
often are used in decoration. Eulalia also is 
the botanical name for a genus of perennial 


~ grasses that includes browntop (E. fulva), an 


important forage plant in Australia, Malaysia, 
and Southeast Asia. 


miscarriage (medicine): see fetus. 
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miscegenation, marriage or cohabitation by 
persons of different race. Theories of anatomi- 
cal disharmony resulting from miscegenation 
have been largely discredited by 20th-century 
genetics and anthropology. Although it is now 
accepted that modern populations are the re- 
sult of continuous racial crossing since prehis- 
toric times, taboos on miscegenation—in 
some instances legally enforced—have existed 
and continue to exist in many biracial soci- 
eties. In South Africa the official policy of 
apartheid (g.v.) includes legal prohibitions on 
miscegenation. In the U.S. many states had 
laws against interracial marriage until the Su- 
preme Court declared them unconstitutional 
in 1967. 

-Brazilian impetus and racial grouping 10:700c 
-Hitler’s doctrine of Aryan supremacy 7:186b 
‘non-Vedic jatis origin theory 3:984h 

-Peruvian racial type development 14:130c 
-South Africa Cape Coloureds history 17:67a 


misch metal, alloy consisting of a mixture of 
about 50 percent cerium, 25 percent lan- 
thanum, 15 percent neodymium, and 10 per- 
cent other rare earth metals and iron, pro- 
duced on a relatively large scale since the ear- 
ly 1900s as the primary commercial form of 
mixed rare earth metals. 

Misch metal alloyed with iron is the flint 
(spark-producing agent) in cigarette lighters 
and similar devices. Misch metal is also used 
as a deoxidizer in various alloys and to 
remove oxygen in vacuum tubes. As an alloy- 
ing agent in magnesium, it contributes to high 
strength and creep resistance. 

-rare-earth industrial uses 15:526b 


misdemeanour (law): see felony and misde- 
meanour. 


mise, an Anglo-French term denoting any 
outlay of money and in particular the pay- 
ment of taxation. The mise rolls (rotuli misae) 
of King John’s reign (1199-1216), which re- 
cord payments made from the Exchequer to 
various departments of the royal household, 
illustrate the general meaning of the word. It 
was used to denote taxation in the document 
known as the Confirmatio Cartarum granted 
by Edward I in 1297, when the King promised 
not to treat as customary certain “aids, mises 
and prises” recently levied. The word was also 
used to indicate the settlement of a dispute by 
arbitration. Louis IX’s judgment (1264) on 
the quarrel between Henry III and the rebel 
English barons is known as the Mise of Ami- 
ens (qg.v.); after Henry’s defeat at Lewes in 
May 1264, an agreement known as the Mise 
of Lewes, of which the text is lost, was made 
between victors and vanquished. 


Misérables, Les (1862), novel by Victor 
Hugo. (The name means “the wretched,” or 
“the outcasts,”’ but English translations gener- 
ally carry the French title.) The story centres 
around the convict Jean Valjean, a victim of 
society who has been imprisoned for 19 years 
for stealing a loaf of bread. A hardened and 
astute criminal upon his release, he eventually 
softens and reforms, becoming a successful in- 
dustrialist and mayor of a northern town. Yet 
he is stalked by the detective Javert for an im- 
pulsive, regretted former crime. A vast 
panorama of Parisian society, of the tragedy 
and comedy of life, and an overwhelming gal- 
limaufry of plot and character, the work con- 
tains many famous episodes and passages, 
among them Jean Valjean’s flight through the 
Paris sewers. 

‘autobiographical theme and 

popularity 8:1132g passim to 1134g 


Miserere (Latin: “Have mercy,” the opening 
words of Psalm 51 in Latin), a common desig- 
nation of Psalm 51. 

-relationship between prayer and sin 14:950a 


Miseries and Disasters of War, The 
(1633), two series of etchings exposing the 
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brutality and inhumanity of war (‘‘Petites Mi- 
séres de la Guerre” with six etchings and the 
“Grandes Miséres de la Guerre” with 16), 
that were executed by Jacques Callot (g.v.) 
following the French invasion of his native 
Lorraine by the troops of Cardinal Richelieu. 
‘printmaking technique and style 14:1089g; 
illus. 


Mises, Ludwig (Edler) von (b. Sept. 29, 
1881, Lemberg, Austria, now Lvov, Ukraini- 
an S.S.R.—d. Oct. 10, 1973, New York City), 
Austro-U.S. libertarian economist, professor 
at the University of Vienna (1913-38) and 
New York University (1945-69). In The Anti- 
Capitalistic Mentality (1956), an arraignment 
of U.S. Socialism, he dealt with the opposi- 
tion of a variety of intellectuals to the free 
market; in his view, these persons bear an un- 
warranted resentment toward the necessity of 
obeying mass demand, which is the basis of 
prosperity in big business, Among his other 
books are Planned Chaos (1947), concerning 
Socialist totalitarianism; and Human Action 
(1949; new ed., 1966), a treatise on econom- 
ics. 

‘bureaucratic intervention in economics 3:489e 
‘liberalism and consumer’s power 10:847f 


Mises, Richard von (b. April 19, 1883, 
Lemberg, Austria, now Lvov, Ukrainian 
S.S.R.—d. July 14, 1953, Boston), math- 
ematician and aerodynamicist who notably 
advanced statistics and the theory of proba- 
bility. 

Von Mises’ scientific and mathematical con- 
tributions range widely. His early work cen- 
tred on aerodynamics, in which he made fun- 
damental advances in boundary-layer-flow 
theory and airfoil design. In 1915 he con- 
structed a 600-horse-power airplane for the 
Austrian army and served in it as a pilot dur- 
ing World War I. 

Professor of applied mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg (1909-18), in 1920 von 
Mises became professor of applied mathemat- 
ics and director of the Institute for Applied 
Mathematics at the University of Berlin. After 
the Nazi Party gained power, he left Germany 
in 1933 to accept a post with the University of 
Istanbul. In 1939 he joined the staff of Har- 
vard University, where in 1944 he became 
Gordon McKay professor of aerodynamics 
and applied mathematics, 

Von Mises’ primary work in statistics con- 
cerned the theory of measure and applied 
mathematics. He also notably contributed to 
philosophy with Positivism: A Study in Hu- 
man Understanding (1951), summarizing his 
views on science and life. 

‘factual meaningfulness criterion 14:880f 
Positivism of Vienna and Berlin 

schools 14:879a 
-probabilistic theory and 

method 11:667e 


Misgurnus (fish): see loach. 


Mishawaka, city, St. Joseph County, north- 
ern Indiana, U.S., on the St. Joseph River, 
just east of South Bend. Founded c. 1830, it 
derived its name probably from the 
Potawatomi word for ‘“‘dead trees place,” or 
“area cleared for settlement.’’ Discoveries of 
bog iron immediately following the initial set- 
tlement attracted industry and workers to the 
site. Several thousand immigrants from Bel- 
gium after World War I formed a substantial 
Flemish-speaking community in the city. 
Mishawaka is an industrial centre with 
manufactures including rubber, plastic, food 
products, textiles, automotive transmission 
units, heavy machinery, structural steel, 
foundry equipment, and missiles. Bethel Col- 
lege (1947) is operated by the Missionary 
Church. There are recreation facilities on the 
St. Joseph River and nearby lakes. Inc. 1899. 
Pop. (1980) 40,224. 
41°40’ N, 86°11’ W 


Mishima, city, Shizuoka Prefecture (ken), 
Honshu, Japan, on the Izu-hanto (Izu Penin- 
sula) at the western foot of Hakone-yama 
(Mt. Hakone). In early historic times it was 
the capital of Izu Province (now part of 
Shizuoka Prefecture), and at the beginning of 
the Tokugawa era it became a major post 
town on the Tokaido Highway. The city’s sce- 
nic spots include Mishima Shrine and several 
beautiful ponds set in landscaped gardens. 
Mishima is now an important railway and 
road hub, serving as the gateway to many of 
the spas on the Izu-hantO such as Nagaoka 
and Shuzenji. Dairy cattle are raised nearby, 
and there are several dairy processing plants 
in the city. Other manufactures include paper, 
machinery, textiles, and rubber. Pop. (1970) 
78,141, 
35°07’ N, 138°55’ E 
-map, Japan 10:36 
mishima ware: see punch’dng pottery. 


Mishima Yukio (pseudonym of KIMITAKE 
HIRAOKA, b. Jan. 14, 1925, Tokyo—d. Nov. 
25, 1970, Tokyo), flamboyant and prolific 
Japanese writer whose works reflect the con- 
flict between Westernization and traditional 
Japanese values—a conflict he resolved tragi- 
cally for himself by his public ritual suicide. 
Mishima was the son of a high civil servant 
and attended the aristocratic Peers School in 
Tokyo, During World War II, having failed to 
qualify physically for military service, he 
worked in a Tokyo factory and after the war 
studied law at the University of Tokyo. In 
1948-49 he worked in the banking division of 
the Japanese Ministry of Finance. His first 
novel, the partly autobiographical Confes- 
sions of a Mask (1948), introduces the theme 
of homosexuality that recurs in many of his 
works, It gained him immediate acclaim, and 
he began to devote his full energies to writing. 

Preoccupation with blood, death, and sui- 
cide and a rejection of the sterility of modern 
life pervade Mishima’s works. His earlier 
heroes were reminiscent of Western anti- 
heroes, tormented by physical or psychologi- 
cal problems; his later ones were in the more 
positive tradition of Japanese literature. 

The Temple of the Golden Pavilion (1959) is 
the story of a young attendant of a Buddhist 
temple who destroys his house of prayer by 
fire because he is so obsessed by its beauty. 
Sun and Steel (1970) deals with the ‘‘white- 
hot” shame of Japan’s defeat in World War II 
and the glorification of body-building. Both 
contain musings on death. His last work, the 
Sea of Fertility (1970), is a four-volume epic 
of modern Japan, in which the Moon’s barren 
Sea of Fertility (Mare Fecunditatis) represents 
modern Japan, 

The short story “Patriotism” from The 
Death in Midsummer, and Other Stories 
(1966) was made into the 1966 film Yukoku. 
Mishima directed and starred in this film, 
which depicts the ritual hara-kiri suicide as an 
affirmation of Japan’s martial ethic. In addi- 
tion to his films, he wrote plays in the tradi- 
tions of Japanese Kabuki and NGO theatre, and 
he reworked traditional legends, combining 
the cultural and religious experience of both 
East and West. 


Mishima Yukio 
By courtesy of Mrs, Mishima Yukio 


Mishima was torn between the values of con- 
temporary Westernized Japan and the Samu- 
rai militaristic tradition of old Japan. Al- 
though he maintained an essentially Western 
life-style in his private life and had a vast 
knowledge of Western culture, he raged 
against Japan’s imitation of the West. He dili- 
gently developed the age-old Japanese arts of 
karate and swordsmanship and built a con- 
troversial private army, the Tate no Kai 
(“Shield Society”), to preserve Japanese mar- 
tial spirit and to help the regular armed forces 
in case of an uprising from the left or a Com- 
munist attack. 

Mishima’s death exemplified his belief in 
honourable ritual suicide as means of protest 
and of translating ideas into action. On Nov. 
25, 1970, with four Shield Society followers, 
he seized control of the commanding general’s 
office at the military headquarters near down- 
town Tokyo. He gave a ten-minute speech 
from a balcony to a thousand assembled ser- 
vicemen in which he attacked the weakness of 
Japan’s post-World War II constitution, 
which forbids war and Japanese rearmament. 
He then committed hara-kiri in the traditional 
manner, disemboweling himself with his 
sword, followed by decapitation at the hands 
of a follower. 

‘historical reference for novels 10:1073a 
‘Japanese novel development 13:295h 


Mishle shu‘alim (Hebrew: Fox Fables), a 
compilation of Jewish and non-Jewish legends 
by Berechiah ha-Nakdan in the 12th-13th 
century AD. 

-sources and importance 10:194g 


Mishmi, tribal people of Arunachal Pradesh 
(formerly North East Frontier Agency in 
India), near Tibet and Assam, speaking dia- 
lects of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic family. 
They live along the valleys of the Dibang 
(where they are known as Midu) and Luhit 
rivers. Their numbers are about 60,000. Those 
of the Luhit Valley (numbering about 15,000) 
are divided into two groups, the Miju on the 
upper Luhit and the Digaru on the lower 
reaches. 

The Mishmi trace their descent through the 
paternal line, and young people are expected 
to marry outside the paternal clan. Settle- 
ments are small and frequently shifted. There 
are no chiefs. Each family group is virtually 
autonomous and inhabits a long house built 
on pilings. 

Mishmi agriculture is extremely primitive; 
maize (corn) and buckwheat are the staple 
crops; barley and wheat are grown at higher 
altitudes, rice in the foothills. Cattle are kept 
for slaughter and are also used as currency. 
Other pursuits include hunting and fishing. 
The Mishmi carry on considerable barter with 
peoples living in Tibet and Assam, trading 
musk, medicinal herbs, paper bark, and aco- 
nite poison in exchange for clothing, salt, cop- 
perware, and swords. They worship their trib- 
al gods with animal sacrifices and offerings, 
and some Tibetan influence is evident. Slavery 
and headhunting are no longer practiced. 


Mishna (Hebrew: “teaching by repetition”), 
oldest authoritative postbiblical collection of 
Jewish oral laws, systematically compiled by 
numerous scholars (tannaim) over a period of 
about two centuries, The codification was giv- 
en final form early in the 3rd century ap by 
Judah ha-Nasi. The Mishna presents various 
interpretations of selective traditions that had 
as preserved since the time of Ezra (c. 450 
BC). 

Intensive study of the Mishna by subsequent 
scholars (amoraim) in Palestine and Babylonia 
resulted in a vast array of critical notes called 
Gemara (‘completion’), The Mishna and 
Gemara were then joined together to form the 
Talmud, The Palestinian and Babylonian ver- 
sions of the Talmud thus have significantly 
different Gemara but the same Mishna. 

The Mishna comprises six major sections, or 
orders (sedarim), that contain 63 tractates 


(massekhtaot) in all, each of which is further 
divided into chapters. 

‘Zeraim (‘Seeds’), the first order of the 
Mishna, has 11 tractates. It begins by discuss- 
ing daily prayer and then devotes ten tractates 
to religious laws involving agriculture. 
Zeraim discusses the prescription that fields 
must periodically lie fallow, the prohibition 
on plant hybridization, and regulations gov- 
erning what portion of a harvest is to be given 
to priests, to Levites (a priestly clan), and to 
the poor. 

The second order, Mo‘ed (‘‘Festival’’), con- 
sists of 12 tractates that deal with ceremonies, 
rituals, observances, and prohibitions related 
to the sabbath, to religious festivals, to fast 
days, and to such other days as are marked by 
regular religious observance; e.g., periodic 
contributions to the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Nashim (“Women’’), the third order of the 
Mishna, discusses married life in seven trac- 
tates. It thus explains religious laws concern- 
ing betrothals, marriage contracts, divorce, 
bills of divorce, and certain ascetic vows that 
affect married life. 

The fourth order, Nezigin (“Damages”), has 
ten tractates covering civil and criminal law as 
related to damages, theft, labour relations, 
usury, real estate, partnerships, tenant rela- 
tions, inheritance, court composition, jurisdic- 
tion and testimony, erroneous decisions of the 
Sanhedrin (high court), and physical punish- 
ments, including death. Idolatry, punishable 
by death, is also discussed. The tractate Avot 
(‘‘Fathers’’) seems to have been included to 
teach a moral way of life that would preclude 
serious transgressions of the law and thereby 
diminish the necessity of punishment. It 
became one of the most popular pieces of Tal- 
mudic literature; in English translations it is 
usually called The Ethics of the Fathers. 

Qodashim (“Holy Things’’), the fifth order, 
provides a detailed description of the Temple 
of Jerusalem complex and discusses laws 
regulating Temple sacrifices, other offerings, 
and donations. It has 11 tractates. 

The last of the Mishna orders is Tohorot 
(“Purifications’’), divided into 12 tractates. It 
considers laws regarding the ritual purity of 
vessels, dwellings, foods, and persons and 
deals with various rituals of purification. The 
text also provides considerable information on 
ritual objects. 

- Akiba’s development of principles 1:403g 
‘centralization of rabbinic authority 10:316d 
‘composition and concepts 17:1006b; 
illus. 1010 
-content and significance 10:1089c 
-Maimonides commentary and 
clarification 11:353c 
-methods and compilation history 17:1006h 
passim to 1008f 
-musical instrument references 10:206g 
-oral Torah tradition 10:286h 
-philosophy and theology 10:208f 
-scriptural study in Judaism 15:644c 
-traditional and canonical aspects 10:285a 


Mishne Torah, an extensive 12th-century 
commentary on the Talmud composed in 
Arabic by Moses Maimonides, a great Jewish 
philosopher and scholar. 
-composition, form, and subject 

matter 17:1009c 
-Jewish law systematization 11:353c 


Mishoryt, — early-19th-century 
school of floral art. 
‘Japanese schools of floral art 7:418f 


Misima Island, also called st. AIGNAN, -vol- 
canic island of the Louisiade Archipelago in 
the Milne Bay District of the Australian exter- 
nal territory of Papua, 125 mi (200 km) south- 
east of the island of New Guinea, southwest 
Pacific. Measuring 25 mi by 6-7 mi and hav- 
ing a total land area of 100 sq mi (260 sq km), 
the island rises to 3,400 ft (1,050 m) at Mt. 
Oiatau. Site of gold discoveries in the late 
1890s, Misima, the largest settlement of which 
is Bwagaoia, in the southeast, produces some 
copra. Pop. (1971 est.) 6,000. _ 

10°40’ S, 152°45’ E 


Japanese 


Mi-Sinai tunes, in the music of the Ash- 
kenazic (Yiddish-vernacular) Jews, group of 
melodically fixed chants for the liturgy of the 
High Holidays and other festivals. Developed 
in the Rhineland area of Germany in the 
12th-15th centuries, they were held in such 
high esteem that they became known as Mi- 
Sinai (“from Mount Sinai”), Their texts, writ- 
ten during a period of repression, are often 
mystical or express longing for the Messiah. 
Musically, the Mi-Sinai tunes are among the 
finest achievements of Jewish music. They 
represent a thorough integration into tradi- 
tional Jewish music of elements borrowed 
from European music. Thus, there can be dis- 
cerned in the melodies rhythmically and tonal- 
ly modified fragments from compositions of 
the 14th-century French composer Guillaume 
de Machaut, the 15th-century Burgundians, 
German secular minnesinger song, French and 
German folk song, and Gregorian chant; 
these borrowed elements, however, can be 
discovered only on painstaking examination. 
The melodies also draw on a number of com- 
monly recurring melismas (melodic fragments 
with several notes on one vowel) that had 
gained nonmusical connotations through 
strong associations with specific Hebrew texts. 
-composition and musical elements 10:207a 


Misiones, province, in northeastern Argen- 
tina, lies between the Rio Parana and Para- 
guay (west) and the Rio Uruguay and Brazil 
(north and east). Its area of 11,506 sq mi 
(29,801 sq km), mostly forested, extends 
across the Parana Plateau, a continuation of 
the Brazilian Highlands, The rough terrain is 
accented by canyons, rivers, and low ranges of 
the Victoria, Iman, and Misiones sierras. The 
region received its name from the Jesuit 
Guarani Indian missions established there in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. It became an Ar- 
gentine territory after years of dispute with 
Paraguay and Brazil and the Paraguayan War 
of 1864-70. In 1882 it received territorial 
status and acquired its capital, Posadas (q.v.), 
from Corrientes province. In 1953 the territo- 
ry gained provincial status. The principal eco- 
nomic staple is maté (Paraguayan tea), fol- 
lowed by forest products, cotton, corn 
(maize), tobacco, and citrus fruits. Industry, 
centred in Posadas, deals primarily with wood 
processing. The spectacular Iguacu Falls, on 
the Brazilian border at the northern tip of the 
province, and Jesuit mission ruins are popular 
tourist attractions. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 
443,020. 

‘area and population table 1:1139 

-map, Argentina 1:1136 


Misiones, department, southern Paraguay, 
bounded south by Argentina. Settled by the 
Jesuit missionaries in the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, it now has an area of 3,025 sq mi (7,835 
sq km) between the Tebicuary and Parana riv- 
ers. It consists almost entirely of a large low- 
land, much of it marshy, and its main eco- 
nomic activity is cattle raising, though some 
crops are significant as well. The major high- 
way linking Asuncion and Encarnacion tra- 
verses Misiones northwest-southeast, through 
San Juan Bautista (q.v.), the departmental 
capital, and San Ignacio, an old (1609) and 


important agricultural processing centre. Pop. 


(1972 prelim.) 69,210. 
‘area and population table 13:987 
-map, Paraguay 13:986 


Misiones Mountains, Spanish steRRA DE 
MISIONES, low range in central Misiones prov- 
ince, Argentina. It averages 1,500 ft (460 m) in 
height and extends about 100 mi (160 km) 
southwest of the Brazilian border, between 
the Parana and Uruguay rivers. 

26°45’ S, 54°20’ W 

Miskito (people): see Mosquito. 


‘Miskito Coast (Nicaragua): see Mosquito 


Coast. 


Miskolc, town with county status, in Borsod- 
Abauj-Zemplén megye (county), northeastern 
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Hungary. It lies in the valley of the Szinva, a 
small tributary of the Sajo, on the eastern 
margin of the Avas Hills which form part of 
the Bikk limestone plateau. Historically it 
has been linked with a small iron field and 
with Didsgyér, farther up the Szinva Valley, 
which in the 14th and 15th centuries was a 
regular retreat for royalty; its splendid castle 
is now largely in ruins, The long-established 
wealth and importance of Miskolc are appar- 
ent in many fine old buildings, including St. 
Stephen’s, a 13th-century Gothic church, the 
National Theatre, the Protestant church, a 
Minorite church and monastery, and the Re- 
formed Church of Avas and belltower. Mis- 
kolc is also the site of the Technical Universi- 
ty of Heavy Industry, founded in 1949, 


Liberty Square in Miskolc, Hung. 
Interphoto—FPG 


The chief town of the Borsod—Miskolc indus- 
trial region, it is after Budapest the second in- 
dustrial town of Hungary. Industries include 
cement, glass, textiles, and food-processing 
and there is a large food refrigeration plant. 
Wine-making is important notably in the lime- 
stone caves of Mt. Avas, used as cellars. 

The Miskole town-county administrative 
district extends for several miles up the Szinva 
Valley to the boundary with Heves county. 
Newer residential districts in Miskolc are 
located on the Sajo River plain. 

The Borsod industrial district follows the 
Sajo River Valley and includes several impor- 
tant settlements. Disogyor, which developed 
rapidly in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries, now part of Miskole proper, has been 
modernized since World War II; it has a large 
iron and steel works, and produces heavy ma- 
chinery and machine tools. Kazincbarcika, a 
new town comprising several villages, espe- 
cially Kazinc and Barcika, has a heavy chemi- 
cals industry. A small iron-producing centre 
since the 18th century, it has grown rapidly 
and now produces iron and steel, oxygen, and 
clothing. At Borsodnadasd are sheet metal 
and plating works. Miskolc has rail and road 
connections with Budapest, 90 mi (145 km) to 
the southwest, and with eastern Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and the Ukraine. 
Pop. (1970 prelim.) 172,952. 
48°06’ N, 20°47’ E 
‘area and population table 9:25 
-map, Hungary 9:22 


misogi (Shinto purification rite): see harai. 


misprision, legally, criminal misconduct of 
various types. Concealment of a serious crime 
by one who knows of its commission but was 
not a party to it is misprision. Similarly, the 
failure of a citizen to attempt to prevent the 
perpetration of an offense can be character- 
ized as misprision. 

The term misprision also embraces the con- 
duct of government officials charged with 
maladministration in public office. A third 
kind of misprision includes contempt for the 
sovereign or seditious conduct against the 
government or the courts. 
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Misrama, Suryamal (1872-1952), poet of 
Rajasthan state, India. 
‘principal works and style 17:148g 


Misratah, also transliterated miIsuRATA, 
administrative headquarters of Misratah 
muhdafazah (governorate), northwestern Lib- 
ya. Separated from the Mediterranean by a 
band of sand dunes, the town is located in an 
oasis above an underground water table. It 
originated about the 7th century as a caravan 
supply centre. By the 12th century, as Thu- 
bactis, it was engaged in interregional com- 
merce. International trade developed through 
the port of Qasr Ahmad, or Misurata Marina, 


Part of the modern section of Misratah, Libya 
Kay Muldoon 


(now closed), 7 mi (11 km) east on Cape Mis- 
ratah, but the town reverted to a local market 
under medieval Turkish rule. By the 20th cen- 
tury, irrigation greatly increased agricultural 
production, and the town, on the federal 
coastal road, became a main market and ad- 
ministrative centre. 

Old Misratah is characterized by Arab archi- 
tecture and narrow, arched or covered streets. 
The modern town, however, is a mixture of 
Turkish and European buildings with a public 
garden and tree-lined avenues. The market 
economy is supplemented by light manufac- 
tures (textiles, hardware) and handicrafts (car- 
pets, basketry, pottery). There are two semi- 
naries, a technical college and a primary- 
teacher-training institute, and hospital facili- 
ties. Pop. (1970 est.) 44,000. 
32°23’ N, 15°06’ E 
‘map, Libya 10:877 
‘provincial government, area, and population 

10:881a; table 879 


Misr Bahri (Egypt): see Lower Egypt. 


misrepresentation, in law, any manifesta- 
tion by words or conduct made by one person 
to another that amounts to an assertion not in 
accordance with the known facts. Colloquial- 
ly, it is understood to mean a statement de- 
signed to mislead or deceive; the statement 
constitutes fraud if it is deliberately made. 

There are many cases in which a statement 
made by one party to the other about a 
material fact will enable the first to escape the 
adverse consequences of it. This will occur 
whenever the statement is untrue and the oth- 
er party has relied upon it, especially when it 
is the business of one party to know all of the 
facts and the other party must accept the 
statement as true. This commonly occurs in 
insurance and real-estate contracts. 

When a person has been induced to enter 
into a contract by misrepresentation, he may, 
in general, affirm the contract and insist that 
the misrepresentation be made good. 

It is also possible for the injured party to av- 
oid any contractual liability. One method of 
accomplishing this objective would be to insti- 
tute an action to rescind the contract; another 
method would be to use the misrepresentation 
as a defense in the event that the injured party 
is sued for failure to perform his side of the 
contract. 


Misrule, Lord of, also called the aBBoT OF 
MISRULE OF KING OF MISRULE, an Official of the 


late medieval and early Tudor period in En- 
gland, who was specially appointed to man- 
age the Christmas festivities held at court, in 
the houses of great noblemen, in the law 
schools of the Inns of Court, and in many of 
the colleges at Cambridge and Oxford. Dur- 
ing his reign, which lasted anywhere from 12 
days to 3 months, the Lord of Misrule was re- 
sponsible for arranging and directing all 
Christmas entertainment, including elaborate 
masques and processions, plays and feasts. 
The Lord himself usually presided over these 
affairs with a mock court and received comic 
“homage” from the revellers. 

Scotland had an official similar to the Lord 
of Misrule, known as the Abbot of Unreason, 
and both are thought by scholars to be de- 
scended from the “king” or “bishop” who 
presided over the earlier Feast of Fools (q.v.). 
Another related functionary was the Boy 
Bishop, the leader of children’s Christmas fes- 
tivities in the choir schools. 

After the death of Edward VI in 1553, the 
English court ceased to appoint a Lord of 
Misrule, and his function was probably taken 
over by a permanent official, the Master of 
the Revels. The office of Abbot of Unreason 
was suppressed in Scotland in 1555. 


Missa brevis, mass form by Palestrina (1525 
-94), 
-Palestrina’s liturgical style 13:932d 


Missa solemnis (solemn high mass), a com- 
pletely sung mass with three celebrants, as op- 
posed to the Missa lecta (low mass) with no 
singing by the one celebrant. Missa Solemnis 
is also the title of a mass for orchestra, 
chorus, and organ (1818-23) by Beethoven. 
-Beethoven’s choral style 4:443g¢ 

‘dedication to archduke Rudolph 2:799c 


Missa solemnis in C Major (1779), musical 
composition by Mozart. 
-Mozart’s mature characteristics 12:602c 


Missau (Nigeria): see Misau. 


missi dominici (Latin: “envoys [or commis- 
saries] of the sovereign’’), officials sent by 
some Frankish kings and emperors to super- 
vise provincial administration, Used sporad- 
ically by Merovingian and early Carolingian 
rulers, the missi became a normal part of the 
administrative machinery under Charlemagne 
(ruled 768-814). From about 802 onward al- 
most all of his empire was periodically divided 
into missatica, or inspection circuits; these 
were visited—in theory for four months out of 
every year but often in practice less regularly 
—by at least two missi, one a bishop or ab- 
bot, the other a layman, probably a count. 
The missi were powerful men protected with a 
wergild (price paid to a slain man’s relatives) 
equal to that of a member of the sovereign’s 
family. They had full investigatory powers 
and were to rectify all error and injustice. Mis- 
si administered the oath of allegiance exacted 
from all freemen on the occasion of a new 
sovereign, informed local communities of the 
content of imperial decrees, and reported 
back on local conditions and needs. The diffi- 
culties that beset the Carolingian Empire after 
about 830 paralyzed and finally virtually de- 
stroyed the system of missi dominici by the 
end of the 9th century. 

‘centralization and feudal limitations 9:1120e 
‘Frankish administrative institutions 11:932f 
‘medieval secular bureaucracies 12:159d 


missile, in modern military terminology, a 
rocket-powered weapon, See rockets and mis- 
sile systems. 


missing link, hypothetical extinct creature 
halfway in the evolutionary line between mod- 
ern man and his anthropoid progenitors. In 
the latter half of the 19th century, a common 
misinterpretation of Darwin’s work was that 
man was lineally descended from existing spe- 
cies of apes. To accept this theory and recon- 
cile it with the hierarchical ‘“‘great chain of be- 
ing,” some fossil ape-man or man-ape seemed 
necessary to complete the chain. Pithecan- 


thropus erectus (now Homo erectus), Eoan- 
thropus dawsoni (the Piltdown man hoax), and 
even the modern Hottentots of southern 
Africa (a newly discovered group at one time) 
were suggested as the missing link. Today it is 
recognized that man’s relationship to the pre- 
sent anthropoid apes (e.g., chimpanzees) is 
through common ancestors rather than 
through direct descent. 

‘hominid evolution theory 8:1030h 


Mission, city, Hidalgo County, Texas, U.S., 
part of the McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg met- 
ropolitan area, in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. A settlement was made in 1908 near a 
mission established (1824) by the Oblate Fa- 
thers of the Franciscan Order who built La 
Lomita Chapel (1849) 4 mi (6 km) south. It 
developed as a shipping and packing centre 
for citrus fruits and is the site of the annual 
Texas Citrus Fiesta. The American Poinsettia 
Society has its national headquarters in 
Mission. A screwworm eradication research 
laboratory is nearby. Bentsen-Rio Grande 
Valley State Park, noted for its birds, is 9 mi 
southwest. Inc. 1910. Pop. (1980) 22,589. 
26°13’ N, 98°20’ W 

mission, loosely, an organized effort to 
propagate religious beliefs among nonbeliev- 
ers, usually in a foreign land. Many of the ma- 
jor religions of the world have undertaken 
such activities at one time or another; e.g., 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Shint6, Islam, Judaism, 
the Christian churches, and Zoroastrianism. 
‘Buddhist spread in Asia 3:407g; map 404 
‘Hindu Ramakrishna movement 8:900b 
‘Jewish activity in Hellenistic Age 10:311c 
‘Jewish converts in pre-Islamic Arabia 10:318c 
-Manichaean proselytizing activity 11:443g 
‘mystery cult proselytizing in Rome 12:781f 
‘Shinto worldwide sect activity 16:676c 

-Suafi contributions in Islam 9:947h 


Mission, Congregation of the: see Vincen- 
tians. 


Missionaries of Africa, Society of: see 
White Fathers. 


Missionary Ridge, Battle of: see Chat- 
tanooga, Battle of. 
-Civil War western campaign map 4:679 


Mission City, town, southwestern British 
Columbia, Canada, east of Vancouver on the 


Fraser River. It originated as an Indian mis- . 


sion founded by Father Fouquet in 1861. Af- 
ter the Canadian Pacific Railway reached the 
area (1885) and a bridge was built across the 
river (1891), the settlement was known (until 
1922) as Mission Junction. It is a distributing 
centre for a lumbering, dairying, vegetable- 
and berry-growing area, and canning and saw- 
milling are the chief industries. The Benedic- 
tine Seminary of Christ the King is in the 
town, and Westminster Abbey is on its north- 
ern outskirts. Inc. village, 1922; town, 1958. 
Pop. (1971) 3,649. 
49°08’ N, 122°18’ W 
Mission district, section of San Francisco 
that includes the site of Mission Dolores 
(founded 1776). 

-history and Spanish-speaking people 16:220d; 

illus. 217 


Mission Indians, collective name for the 
coastal Indians of southern and central Cali- 
fornia among whom Spanish Franciscans es- 
tablished 21 missions between 1769 and 1823. 
The major groups were, from south to north, 
the Dieguefio, Luisefio, Juanefio, Gabrielefio, 
Chumash, and Costanoan (qq.v. ), 

Though ostensibly the role of the missions, in 
addition to spreading the faith, was to act as 
civilizing agents for the Spanish monarchy, 
beyond some instruction in the Spanish lan- 
guage, Christian dogma, and hymn singing, 
the Indians received little education. Many 
were converted, many died of European dis- 
eases, and most of the remainder became fa- 
tally dependent upon the missions. When the 
authority of the missions was officially ended 
by the Mexican government in 1834, the Indi- 


ans were left adrift. By law they were prom- 
ised rights of citizenship and one-half of all 
former mission property; but, ignorant and 
shorn of protection, many were exploited and 
despoiled by speculators, 


Mission Range, segment of the northern 
Rockies, extends southward 45 mi (72 km) 
from the region between Flathead Lake and 
Swan River toward Missoula, in northwestern 
Montana, U.S. McDonald Peak (10,300 ft 
[3,139 m}) is the highest point. Embracing 
parts of the Flathead National Forest and the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, the range was 
named for the nearby St. Ignatius Mission, es- 
tablished in 1854 by Jesuit missionaries. 
47°30’ N, 113°55’ W 

missions, Christian, organized efforts for 
the propagation of the Christian faith. Ulti- 
mately, the origin of missiom is found in the 
idea of God acting in history for the salvation 
of mankind, This universalism was found in 
prophetic Judaism and culminated in the con- 
viction of the early church that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself. The 
gospel, being both the message of Jesus and 
the message of the early Christians about 
Jesus, was directed to all men. Jesus himself 
had commissioned his Apostles to make disci- 
ples of all nations. 

During the early years, Christianity expand- 
ed through the communities of the Jewish dis- 
persion. After some dissension, the universal 
character of Christianity was recognized; and 
it was freed from the requirements of Hebrew 
law. Paul, the greatest and the prototype of 
all missionaries, evangelized much of Asia Mi- 
nor and the chief Greek cities and was also ac- 
tive in Rome. Because of his work and that of 
other missionaries, the new religion spread 
rapidly along the trade routes of the Roman 
Empire into all the great centres of popula- 
tion. 

By the time of Constantine (reigned ap 306- 
337), Christianity had spread to all parts of 
the Roman Empire, both East and West. Al- 
though paganism lingered, by about ap 500 
the population of the Roman Empire was al- 
most:completely Christian. During this peri- 
od, missionary endeavour had moved to the 
empire’s borders and beyond, The Germanic 
tribes, for example, were mostly converted 
before they invaded. the empire. 

The advance of Christianity slowed after 500 
as the Roman Empire, with which it had 
become identified, disintegrated. In the 7th 
and 8th centuries, Arab invasions established 
Islam as the dominant religion in about half 
the area in which Christianity had been domi- 
nant, During this time, however, Celtic and 
English missionaries spread the faith in west- 
ern and northern Europe, while missionaries 
of the Greek Church in Constantinople 
worked in eastern Europe and Russia. 

From about 950 to 1350 the conversion of 
Europe was completed, and Russia became 
Christian. Missions to Islamic areas were 
begun, and the faith was taken to China. 

From 1350 to 1500 Christianity suffered a 
serious recession, The new empire of the Otto- 
man Turks replaced the Arab state and de- 
stroyed the Byzantine Empire. The old East- 
ern Christian churches declined; and in addi- 
tion the Black Death killed hundreds of mis- 
sionaries, who were not replaced. 

The Roman Catholic Church, reformed and 
revitalized after the Council of Trent (1545- 
63), sent missionaries into the newly discov- 
ered and conquered territories of three Catho- 
lic empires: Spain, Portugal, and France. As a 
result, Christianity was established in Central 
and South America, in the Caribbean, and in 
the Philippines. Jesuits established missions in 
Japan, China, and India. Central direction to 
the whole vast enterprise was provided by the 
establishment at Rome in 1622 of the Congre- 

ation for the Propagation of the Faith. From 
1750 to 1815 was a period of decline: mission- 
-ary interest diminished, the empires disinte- 

grated, and the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed. Subsequently, mission work by Ro- 


man Catholics revived; and native clergy and 
bishops were ordained to serve new churches 
in Asia, Africa, and throughout the world. A 
radical new direction was given to the mis- 
sions by the second Vatican Council (1962- 
65): missions were to be directed only to non- 
Christians; and, although the aim of conver- 
sion was not disavowed, the main approach 
was to be through dialogue. 

The Protestant churches were slow to under- 
take missions. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies the expansion of Protestantism outside 
Europe was primarily through emigration, 
especially to North America. In the late 18th 
century, however, interest in missions devel- 
oped among individuals and groups; and sev- 
eral voluntary mission organizations were 
formed. In the 19th century, a great upsurge 
of Protestant mission activity occurred; and 
many more agencies and boards were formed. 
Many were voluntary and unofficial, but most 
denominations also established official organi- 
zations for missions. A remarkable degree of 
cooperation has characterized Protestant mis- 
sions from the beginning. Various regional 
and international conferences, held in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, culminated in the organi- 
zation of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil (g.v.) in 1921. 

Missionary efforts in the Orthodox churches 
during the 19th and 20th centuries were limit- 
ed to the Russian Church, and this activity 
ceased with the establishment of Communist 
control in Russia. 

-Acts and epistles’ proclamation 2:957b 
- African colonial educational role 6:396c 
- African education and literary impact 1:24le 
-Amazon region settlement role 13:978c 
-Anglican societies and activities 1:887g 
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_-ideological types and history 4:526d 


-Innocent IV’s missionary efforts 9:607g 
-Ireland’s religious development 3:284g 
-Japan Western arts introduction 19:235h 
-Jehovah’s Witnesses’ method of 

ministry 10:132b ete 
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-Jesuit activity in China 15:1014b 
‘Jesuit drama’s didactic function 18:224b 
‘Jesuit order development 11:166h 
‘Jesus’ concept of his ministry 10:153b 
‘John XXII Asian activity 10:234a 
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-Polynesian cultural changes 14:783h 
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-Protestant leadership of U.S. after 1945 15:19d 
-Puritan efforts to convert American 
Indians 15:308d 
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-Reformed Churches’ non-European 
spread 15:560h 
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-Roman Catholic practices 15:1000c 
-Russian impetus under tsars 6:157c 
-Scotland’s conversion to Celtic church 3:233f 
-South Africa native schools and 
purpose 6:394h 
-Southern African European activity and native 
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-Southwest American Indian 
resistance 17:308h 
-Spanish and French colonial education 6:356a 
-Spanish Californian conversion activity 3:614g 
-Spanish colonial activity 10:697g 
-Syrian and Nestorian activity 6:136a 
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coexistence 4:470h 
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religion 18:699e 
‘types and history 4:504a 
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mission style, a type of late-19th-century 
U.S. furniture based on the heavy, unpolished 
wooden furniture made by local craftsmen in 
the 18th and 19th centuries for Roman Catho- 
lic missions in Mexico. Following very rough- 
ly the prototypes of Spanish domestic furni- 
ture, the derivative versions often lacked their 
purposeful simplicity and were remarkable for 
their ingenuity rather than for their good de- 
sign. Mission style was a U.S. manifestation of 
the general late-19th-century revival of inter- 
est in peasant-style furniture, which was re- 
flected in a wide variety of national idioms. 


Mississauga, town in Peel County, south- 
eastern Ontario, Canada, on the western end 
of Lake Ontario, immediately southwest of 
Toronto. First settled in the early 19th cen- 
tury on land purchased from the Mississauga 
Indians, the township of Toronto gave rise to 
the villages of Port Credit (incorporated 1934) 
and Streetsville (incorporated 1958), both of 
which became towns in the early 1960s. On 


Mississippi 938 


Jan. 1, 1968, the entire township, exclusive of 
Port Credit and Streetsville, was incorporated 
as a town, one of the largest and most densely 
populated in Canada. Mississauga, while 
primarily a residential suburb of Toronto, is 
an important industrial centre in its own right. 
Manufactures include aircraft, engines and 
turbines, motor vehicles, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, petroleum, rubber and steel pro- 
ducts, construction materials and equipment, 
plastics, cement, household appliances, sport- 
ing goods, and printed material. The town has 
port facilities and is on three major express- 
ways and three main railway lines. It is also 
the site of Toronto International Airport, 
Canada’s busiest air terminal, and Erindale 
College, an affiliate of the University of 
Toronto. Pop. (1971) 156,070. 

43°35’ N, 79°37’ W 

Mississippi 12:276, southern state of the 
U.S., admitted to the Union in 1817 as the 
20th state. Occupying an area of 47,716 sq mi 
(123,584 sq km), it is bounded by Tennessee 
(north), by Alabama (east), by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Louisiana (south), and by Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas (west). Its capital is Jack- 
son. Pop. (1980) 2,520,638. 

The text article, after a brief overview of the 
state, covers its history, natural and human 
landscape, people, economy, administration, 
social conditions, and cultural life and institu- 
tions. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘area and population, table 1 18:927 
-map, United States 18:908 
‘territorial expansion from 1812 and.secession 

vote maps 18:962 passim to 970 


Mississippi (game): see bagatelle. 


Mississippian culture, the last major pre- 
historic cultural development in North Ameri- 
ca, lasting from about Ap 800 to the time of 
the arrival of the first European explorers. It 
spread over a great area of the southeast and 
the mid-continent, in the river valleys of what 
are now the states of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, II- 
linois, Indiana, and Ohio, with scattered ex- 
tensions northward into Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and westward into the Great Plains. 


Mississippian culture mound in the Cahokia Mounds 
State Park, near Cahokia, III. 


By courtesy of the Illinois Division of Parks and Memorials 


The culture was based on intensive cultivation 
of maize, beans, squash, and other crops, 
which resulted in large concentrations of 
population in towns along riverine bottom- 
lands. Politically and culturally each large 
town or village dominated a satellite of lesser 
villages; government was in the hands of 
priest-rulers. Thus the complexes might be 
called theocratic village-states. Moreover, 
warfare, which was apparently frequent, pro- 
duced larger alliances and even confederacies. 

A central ceremonial plaza provided the nu- 
cleus of a Mississippian town, and each settle- 
ment had one or more pyramidal or oval 
earth mounds, surrounded by a temple or 
chief's residence, grouped around the plaza. 
This settlement pattern was typical of most of 
Middle America (central and southern Mexico 
and Guatemala) since as early as 850 Bc, but 
it had not gravitated into North America until 
the advent of the Mississippian culture. The 
scale of public works in the Mississippian cul- 


ture can be estimated from the largest of the 
earthworks, Monk’s Mound, near Cahokia, 
Ill., which measures approximately 1,000 feet 
(300 metres) long, 700 feet wide, and 100 feet 
high. The magnitude of such public works and 
the distribution of temples suggest a dominant 
religious cult and a cadre of priest-rulers who 
could command the services of a large, stable, 
and docile population, as well as several art- 
ist-craftsman guilds. Such a class society also 
required controlled surplus food production 
and the support of the surrounding farmers 
and hunters. 

Craftwork was executed in copper, shell, 
stone, wood, and clay and in such forms as 
elaborate headdresses, ritual weapons, sculp- 
tured tobacco pipes, effigy pottery, effigies, 
and masks of wood or copper-jacketed wood. 
The elaborate designs included feathered ser- 
pents, winged warriors, swastikas, spiders, hu- 
man faces with weeping or falcon eyes, as well 
as human figures and many geometric motifs. 
These elements were delicately engraved, em- 
bossed, carved, and molded. 

The Mississippian culture had begun to 
weaken and decline by the time European ex- 
plorers began to penetrate the Southeast and 
describe the customs of the aboriginals. The 
last remnant appears to have been the 
Natchez, whose decline and dispersal were 
caused, and described, by the French between 
1698 and 1731. 

-carved bowl illus. 1:682 
‘date, area, and characteristics 13:218g 
‘Illinois residence and religious centre 9:235g 


Mississippian Period, in North America, 
interval of geologic time before the Pennsy]- 
vanian and after the Devonian Period; it be- 
gan about 345,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 20,000,000 years. The Mississippian 
Period is roughly equivalent to the European 
division known as the Lower Carboniferous 
Period (see Carboniferous Period, Lower). 
Mississippian rocks are typified by those in 
the Mississippi Valley region, where the strata 
consist largely of very fossiliferous marine 
limestones. Late in the period, nonmarine 
sediments accumulated in basins in maritime 
Canada. 

Widespread submergence characterized the 
early Mississippian, when much of the U.S. 
was covered by shallow seas in which marine 
life flourished in great abundance and diversi- 
ty. The early Mississippian is known as the 
“Age of Crinoids,” after the relatively immo- 
bile echinoderms that flourished at that time 
to a remarkable degree; more than 400 crin- 
oid forms from the Mississippi Valley region 
alone have been described. Also prominent in 
Mississippian faunas are corals, bryozoans, 
mollusks, and arthropods, Marine and fresh- 
water fish were diverse and abundant, and 
amphibians continued to evolve and diversify. 
-conodont fossil record 5:26e 
-geological time scale, illus. 2 5:499 
-geologic history and fossil record 6:14a 
‘Kentucky cave formation 10:420g 
-rocks, life, and paleogeography 3:852g 
-Upper Paleozoic geology and life 13:921b 


Mississippi Canyon, submarine feature in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

28°30’ N, 89°45’ W 

-Atlantic Ocean floor features map 2:296 
Mississippi River 12:280, one of the 
world’s great rivers and the longest river of 
the North American continent, of which it 
drains 1,244,000 sq mi (3,221,000 sq km), or 
about an eighth of the entire area. It origi- 
nates in Lake Itasca in Minnesota, and flows 
southward across the continental interior, 
gathering in the waters of its major tributar- 
ies, the Missouri and the Ohio. It enters the 
Gulf of Mexico through a vast delta to the 
south of New Orleans, La., a total distance of 
2,348 mi (3,779 km) from its source. As a 
transportation artery, it was of vital impor- 
tance in the historical development of the 
American heartland, Its role was strengthened 
in the second half of the 20th century through 


the operation of a complicated flood-control 
system. 

The text article covers the physical environ- 
ment and ecology of the river, its contributory 
area, its exploration and historical develop- 
ment, modern river traffic, flood control, and 
the problem of pollution. 
29°00’ N, 89°15’ W 
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Mississippi Scheme, a project for colonial 
development of the lower Mississippi Valley 
backed by the Scottish financier John Law, 
comptroller general of France, who founded 
the Compagnie d’Occident (Company of the 
West) for that purpose in 1717. The Company 
financed the settlement of New Orleans, but 
wild speculation caused the value of its stock 
to become greatly inflated, and when the ex- 
pected profits were not realized, the company 
went bankrupt (the ‘Mississippi Bubble,” 
1720), causing the collapse of Law’s banking 
system. 


Miss Julie (1918), translation of FROKEN JU- 
LIE (first performed 1889), naturalistic one-act 
tragedy by Swedish playwright, novelist, and 
poet August Strindberg about the love-hate 
relationship between men and women. The 
action of the play is concerned with the aristo- 
cratic Julie who seduces her father’s footman 
and is then unable to live with the psychologi- 
cal and physical conflict that results. 

‘theme and naturalistic technique 17:737h 


Missolonghi (Greece): see Mesoléngion. 


Missoula, city, seat (1866) of Missoula 
County, western Montana, U.S., on the Clark 
Fork of the Columbia River, at the mouth of 
the Bitterroot River, near the Bitterroot 
Mountains in a broad valley (elevation 3,223 
ft [982 m]). The first white settler in the area 
was Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, who founded 
(1841) St. Mary’s Mission at nearby Stevens- 
ville. Missoula originated in the 1860s as a 
trading post on the Mullan Road, a wilder- 
ness trail between Fort Benton and Walla 
Walla (Washington). It was formerly called 
Hellgate; its present name is a Flathead Indi- 
an word meaning By Very Cold Water. Its de- 
velopment was stimulated after 1883 when it 
became a division point on the Northern .Pa- 
cific Railway. 

Missoula’s economy centres around lumber 
and paper milling, beet sugar refining, dairy- 
ing, agricultural marketing, tourism, and edu- 
cational facilities. The city is the seat of the 
University of Montana (1893). An entry point 
to Clearwater, Bitterroot, Lolo, and Flathead 
national forests, it is the regional headquarters 
for the U.S. Forest Service Aerial Fire Depot, 
site of the Northern Forest Fire Laboratory, 
and the training centre for the smoke-jumping 
crews of forest fire fighters. Ft. Missoula (a pi- 
oneer stockade) and the ‘Flathead Indian 
Reservation are nearby. Inc. 1885. _ Pop. 
(1980) 33,388, 
46°52’ N, 114°01’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 


Missouri, extinct North American Indian 
people of the Chiwere branch (including the 
Oto and Iowa [qq.v.]) of the Siouan linguistic 
family. In their historic past the Missouri, 
together with the Iowa and the Oto, separated 
from the Winnebago and moved southwest, 
The Missouri settled at the mouth of the 
Grand River, while the Oto continued to fol- 
low the Missouri River. Jacques Marquette 
and Louis Jolliet encountered them on the 
Missouri in 1673. Defeated in a war with the 
Sauk and Fox in 1798, the remnants of the 
tribe scattered to live with the Osage, Kansa, 
and Oto. By 1805 some of the tribe had reas- 
sembled, but another defeat, by the Osage, 
dispersed them among the Oto and Iowa. 
-Plains Indian culture 13:223h; map 224 


Missouri 12:284, west north central state of 
the U.S., admitted in 1821 as the 24th mem- 
ber of the Union. With an area of 69,686 sq 
mi (180,486 sq km), it is bounded by Iowa 
(north), by Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
(east), by Arkansas (south), and by Oklaho- 
ma, Kansas, and Nebraska (west). Its capital 
is Jefferson City. Pop. (1980) 4,917,444 

The text article, after a brief overview of the 
state, covers its history, natural and human 
landscape, people, economy, administration, 
social conditions, and cultural life and institu- 
tions. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-area and population, table 1 18:927 

‘Civil War battle activity 4:676f 

‘lead deposit discoveries 12:246h 

-map, United States 18:908 

-Mormon history of migration and 

settlement 12:442f 
‘territorial expansion 1812-61 maps 18:962 


Missouri, flagship of the U.S. Pacific Fleet in 
World War II and scene of the Japanese sur- 
render. One of the four battleships of the 
Iowa class completed during the war, the uss 
“Missouri” was among the largest warships 
afloat, displacing 58,000 tons, carrying a main 


uss “Missouri” (BB-63) 
By courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


battery of nine 16-inch guns, and capable of a 
speed of 35 knots (40 miles per hour). She 
participated in combat action in the Pacific 
theatre throughout the later stages of the war. 
Chosen by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the Al- 
lied commander in chief, for the surrender 
ceremony, the “Missouri” entered Tokyo Bay 
flying the flag that had flown over the White 
House on Dec. 7, 1941. On Sunday morning, 
Sept. 2, 1945, the nine-man Japanese delega- 
tion arrived on board, and, at MacArthur’s 
invitation, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
Mamoru and Gen. Umezu Yoshijiro signed 
two copies of the document proclaiming “un- 
conditional surrender... of all Japanese 
armed forces.” ; 


Missouri, University of, institution of high- 
er education founded in Columbia i in 1839 and 
broadened into a statewide system with four 
campuses in the 1960s. 

campus widespread locations 12:286g 


Missourian Series, major division of Penn- 
sylvanian rocks and time in the U.S. (the 
Pennsylvanian Period, roughly equivalent to 
the Upper Carboniferous, began about 
325,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
45, 000, 000 years). The Missourian Series was 
named for exposures studied along the Mis- 
souri River in northwestern Missouri and 
Iowa and consists largely of sandstones as 
well as shales and limestones that are fre- 
quently highly fossiliferous. In the midconti- 
nental U.S., the Missourian Series has been 
subdivided into four important groups of 
rocks: the lowermost Pleasanton Group is 
followed in turn by the Kansas City, Lansing, 
and Pedee groups. Rocks of the Missourian 
Series overlie those of the Desmoinesian and 
underlie strata of the Virgilian Series. 


Missouri Botanical Garden, also called 
SHAW’S GARDEN, St. Louis, Mo., the home of 
the Climatron, a geodesic- ‘dome greenhouse i in 
which 1,500 species of plants from different 
environments are grown under computer-con- 
trolled conditions that simulate four major 
climates. The 26-hectare (65-acre) garden also 
has special collections of orchids and tropical 
plants. The herbarium contains 1,700,000 
dried specimens. Privately administered, the 
garden was established in 1859 as the gift of 
Henry Shaw, a merchant. The garden’s peri- 
odical Missouri Botanical Gardens Bulletin 
contains material of interest to the general 
public. 


Missouri Compromise, compromise mea- 
sure between the North and South worked 
out in the U.S. Congress in 1820 that allowed 
for the admission of Missouri as the 24th 
state. In 1819, when Missouri applied for ad- 
mission to the Union as a slave state, the 22 
states were divided equally between slave and 
free. The North feared that admitting Mis- 
souri as a Slave state would mean a shift of 
balance in the Senate in favour of the South. 
The intransigence of both sections caused an 
impasse until Maine (formerly part of Massa- 
chusetts) petitioned for admission as a free 
state. Henry Clay then skillfully led the forces 
that evolved a compromise admitting Maine 
as a free state (March 3, 1820) and allowing 
Missouri to frame a constitution with no re- 
strictions on slavery; the rest of the territory 
of the Louisiana Purchase, north of 36° 30’, 
was to be free. The Missouri Compromise was 
repealed in 1854, when the doctrine of popu- 
lar sovereignty was introduced in the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 

‘boundary and Arkansas Civil War loyalty 2:5g 
-Clay’s role and nickname 4:699c 

‘national unity effect 18:961h; maps 

-slavery spread regulation 12:284b 


Missouri fox trotting horse, breed of 
horses, originated in Missouri and the Ozark 
Mountains region, characterized by the “fox 
trot” gait, a broken gait that occurs when the 
horse walks briskly with the front feet while 
trotting with the back feet, at the rate of 5 to 
10 miles per hour. Developed from light 
horses taken to the Ozarks by settlers, the fox 
trotting horse was originally a general utility 
horse, but now is a show and riding horse. 
Sorrel is the usual colour; height varies from 
14 to 16 hands (56 to 64 inches). The Missouri 
Fox Trotting Horse Breed Association was 
organized in 1948 


Missouri gourd: see calabazilla. 


Missouri Plan, method of selecting judges 
that originated in the state of Missouri and 
subsequently was adopted by other jurisdic- 
tions. It involves the creation of a nominating 
commission that screens judicial candidates 
and submits to the appointing authority (such 
as the governor) a limited number of names of 
men considered qualified. The appointing au- 
thority makes his choice from the list, and the 
man so chosen assumes his judgeship for a 
probationary period. After this period he 
stands for popular election for a much longer 
term, not competing against other candidates 


939 Missouri River 


but running on his own record. The single 
question to be decided by the voters is wheth- 
er or not he should be retained in office. 
‘judge selection procedure 12:286d 

‘judicial selection 5:225a 

Origin, purpose, and procedure 12:924f 


Missouri Rhineland, name given to the up- 
land region west of St. Louis, Mo., and south 
of the Missouri River. 

38°30’ N, 91°00’ W 

-location and settlement 12:285c 

Missouri River, longest tributary of the 
Mississippi River, formed by the confluence of 
the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin rivers in 
the Rocky Mountain area of southwestern 
Montana (Gallatin County), U.S., about 
4,000 ft (1,219 m) above sea level. The Mis- 
souri flows eastward to central North Dakota, 
where it turns southward across South Dako- 
ta to form a section of the South Dakota—Ne- 
braska boundary, the Nebraska—Iowa bound- 
ary, the Nebraska-Missouri boundary, and 
the north section of the Kansas—Missouri 
boundary. Then it meanders eastward across 
central Missouri to join the Mississippi River, 
about 10 mi (16 km) north of St. Louis, after 
travelling a course of 2,315 mi. 

Its drainage basin occupies about 529,400 sq 
mi (1,371,100 sq km) of the Great Plains, of 
which 2,550 sq mi are in Canada. Elevations 
within its basin are extreme: from 14,000 ft 
above sea level in the Rockies near the Conti- 
nental Divide to 400 ft where it joins the Mis- 
sissippi. The flow of the Missouri and of most 
of its tributaries is exceedingly varied. The ay- 
erage flow near its mouth is 64,000 cu ft 
(1,812 cu m) per second—the minimum is 
4,200 cu ft, and the maximum is 900,000 cu ft. 
With unprotected slopes and with such violent 
fluctuations in flow, erosion and silting: are 
major problems. 

Chief tributaries include the Cheyenne, Kane 
sas, Niobrara, Osage, Platte, and Yellowstone 
rivers (qq.v.), flowing i in on the south and west 
sides, and the James and Milk rivers (qq.v.), 
entering from the north. Other tributaries are 
the Bad, Blackwater, Cannonball, Gas- 
conade, Grand, Heart, Judith, Knife, Little 
Missouri, Moreau, Musselshell, and White 
rivers—which enter from the south and west. 
The Big Sioux, the Chariton, Little Platte, 
Marias, Sun, and Teton rivers enter from the 
north and east. 

The Missouri was named Peki-tan-oui on 
some early French maps and, later, Oumes- 
sourit; it has been nicknamed “Big Muddy” 
because of the amount of solid matter carried 
in suspension. Its mouth was discovered in 
1673 by the French explorers Jacques Mar- 
quette and Louis Jolliet while they were going 
down the Mississippi. In the early 1700s, 
French fur traders began to navigate up- 
stream. The first exploration of the river from 
its mouth to its headwaters was made in 
1804-05 by Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. For many years, commerce on the river 
was restricted to the fur trade, in which only 
canoes, pirogues, and bullboats, shallow draft 
boats of bull or buffalo. hide, were used. The 
first attempt to navigate the Missouri with 
steamboats was made in 1819. The American 
Fur Company began to use steamers in 1830; 
flat-bottomed keelboats and small steam- 
boats were in use between 1840 and 1870. 
Steamboat traffic was at its height in 1858 but 


‘began to decline in the following year with the 


completion of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railway to St. Joseph, Mo. 

For the first 150 years after settlement along 
the river, little was done to develop the Mis- 
souri as a useful waterway or as a source of ir- 
rigation and power. In 1944, the U.S. Con- 
gress authorized a comprehensive program 
for flood control and water-resource develop- 
ment in the Missouri River Basin embracing a 
system of more than 100 dams and reservoirs. 
This was followed by the Missouri Basin pro- 


Missouri Synod 940 


gram in the 1950s. Commercial barge lines be- 
gan operations on the Missouri in 1953. Larg- 
est of the functioning irrigation districts is the 
Colorado piedmont, from Denver to Fort 
Collins. Others are in the Big Horn Basin of 
Wyoming, along the large rivers in Montana, 
on the North Platte near Scottsbluff, and on 
the South Platte from Ogallala to Grand Is- 
land, Neb. Dams and reservoirs constructed 
to alleviate flood problems include Fort Peck 
(near Glasgow, Mont.), Garrison (North 
Dakota), and Gavin’s Point, Fort Randall, 
and Oahe (South Dakota). 

Cities along the Missouri include Great 
Falls, Mont.; Williston and Bismarck, N.D.; 
Pierre, S.D.; Sioux City and Council Bluffs, 
la.; Omaha and Nebraska City, Neb.; Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, and Kansas City, Kan.; St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Columbia, Jefferson 
City, and St. Charles, Mo. 
38°50’ N, 90°08’ W ~ 
‘continental water supply and 

drainage 13:188b 
-drainage area and sediment load, 
table 1 16:474 

-Great Plains drainage 8:304e 
-map, North America 13:177 
‘map, United States 18:908 
-Mississippi River confluence 12:284b 
‘Nebraska system flow and historical 

significance 12:922a 

-preglacial drainage pattern 8:177d 
‘South Dakota drainage 17:215d 


Missouri Synod: see Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 


Miss Porter’s School, in Farmington, 
Conn., college preparatory school for girls 
(grades 9-12) founded in 1843 by Sarah Port- 
ire 


Miss Sara Sampson (1755), domestic trage- 
dy by the German dramatist G.E. Lessing, 
one of the first works to treat the lives of ordi- 
nary people with the dignity of tragedy. 
Though bourgeois tragedy was already 
known in England, Lessing’s play was influen- 
tial in establishing it on the Continent. 
‘middle class tragedy development 18:226f 
-sources and break with French drama 10:838h 


mist, suspension in the atmosphere of very 
tiny water droplets or wet hygroscopic parti- 
cles that reduces horizontal visibility by not 
less than one kilometre according to the Inter- 
national Weather Observing Codes; if the visi- 
bility is reduced to below a kilometre, the sus- 
pension is called a fog. Mist appears to cover 
the landscape with a thin, grayish veil. In the 
U.S. the term mist is sometimes used popular- 
ly to designate a drizzle, a very light precipita- 
tion composed of small water droplets falling 
to the ground. In Scotland and parts of En- 
gland, a combination of thick mist or fog and 
heavy drizzle is called Scotch mist. 


Mistassini Lake, French Lac mistassinI, in 
Saguenay-Lac-Saint-Jean region of west cen- 
tral Quebec, Canada, the largest lake in the 
province, forms the headwaters of the Rupert 
River, which drains into James Bay. Bisected 
by a chain of islands, it is about 100 mi (160 
km) long, 12 mi wide, and 840 sq mi (2,176 sq 
km) in area. Discovered in 1672 by Charles 
Albanel, the French missionary-explorer, its 
Indian name means Great Stone, referring to 
a large rock in the lake. Mistassini Post and 
Church of England mission are located at its 
south end, 

51°15’ N, 73°10’ W 

“map, Canada 3:716 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through (1916), novel 
by H.G. Wells. 

‘vitality of style 19:758d 


Mr. Hobbes Considered in His Loyalty, 
Religion, Reputation, and Manners 
(1662), book by Thomas Hobbes in reaction 
to his critics. 

‘controversy with Wallis 8:972a 


Mr. Hulot’s Holiday (1953), film by the 
French director Jacques Tati. 
‘theme and technique 12:535h 


Mr. Jones Has a Card Party (1908), film 
by D.W. Griffith. 


‘domestic comedy innovations 12:516d 


Mr. Muhammad Speaks, a weekly news- 
paper begun in 1960, published by the Nation 
of Islam (Black Muslims). 
-Black Muslim’s means of 

communication 2:1094h 


Mr. Puntila and his servant Matti, En- 
glish translation of HERR PUNTILA UND SEIN 
KNECHT MATTI (1949), play by Bertolt Brecht. 
-Brecht’s artistic maturation 3:153c 


Mr. Stone and the Knights Companion, 
novel by V.S. Naipaul. 
-West Indian novel tradition 13:293c 


misti, hybrid of an alpaca (sire) and a llama 
bred for its fleece. 
‘fleece fibre varieties and production 7:287b 


Mistinguett, stage name of JEANNE-MARIE 
BOURGEOIS (b. April 5, 1875, Enghien-les- 
Bains, Fr.—d. Jan. 5, 1956, Bougival), popu- 
lar comedienne noted especially for her 
beautiful legs and stage personality. The name 
Mistinguett (Miss Tinguett), derived from a 
song in a musical show, Miss Helyett, was 
suggested by her allegedly English-looking, 
protruding front teeth. Her greatest fame was 
achieved in Paris in spectacular revues at the 
Moulin Rouge and the Casino de Paris. She 
often appeared with Maurice Chevalier, and 
her best remembered songs are “Mon 
Homme” (“My Man’) and “J’en ai marre” 
(“I’ve Had Enough of It’”’), Her long career in- 
cluded appearances in London and the Ameri- 
cas, 

Mistinguett was not highly talented as a 
dancer nor did she have a good voice; but she 
had vitality and conviction, and even in old 
age she was able to play young parts. She 
wrote two books: Mistinguett and Her 
Confessions (1938) and Mistinguett, Queen of 
the Paris Night (1954). 


Misti Volcano, Spanish voLcANn Misti, also 
called EL VOLCAN DE AREQUIPA and EL MISTI, 
volcano of the Andes mountains of southern 
Peru. It is flanked by Chachani and Pichu Pi- 
chu volcanoes and rises to 19,101 ft (5,822 m) 
above sea level, towering over the city of 
Arequipa. Its perfect, snowcapped cone is 
thought to have had religious significance for 
the Incas and has inspired both legends and 
poetry. Now dormant, Misti last erupted dur- 
ing an earthquake in 1600. 

LOVLTAS, Wil 24aW, 

-map, Peru 14:128 

mistletoe, common name for many species of 
semiparasitic green plants of the families 
Loranthaceae and Viscaceae, especially those 
of the genera Viscum, Phoradendron, and Ar- 
ceuthobium, all members of the Viscaceae. 
The traditional mistletoe of literature and 
Christmas celebrations, under which a person 
is subject to being kissed, Viscum album, is 
distributed throughout Eurasia from Great 
Britain to northern Asia. Its North American 
counterpart is Phoradendron serotinum. Spe- 
cies of the genus Arceuthobium, parasitic 
primarily on coniferous trees, are known by 
the name dwarf mistletoe (q.yv.). 

The legendary mistletoe was known for cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. It forms a 
drooping yellowish evergreen bush, 0.6 to 0.9 
metre (about 2 to 3 feet) long, on the branch 
of a host tree. It has thickly crowded, forking 
branches with oval to lance-shaped, leathery 
leaves about five centimetres (two inches) 
long, arranged in pairs, each opposite the oth- 
er on the branch. Male and female flowers are 
borne in compact spikes on different plants. 
The flowers, yellower than the leaves, appear 
in the late winter and soon give rise to one- 
seeded, white berries, which when ripe are 
filled with a sticky, semitransparent pulp. 


These berries, and those of other mistletoes, 
contain toxic compounds poisonous to ani- 
mals and to man. 

Most tropical mistletoes are pollinated by 
birds, most temperate species by flies and 
wind. Fruit-eating birds distribute the seeds in 
their droppings or by wiping their beaks, to 
which the seeds often adhere, against the bark 
of a tree. After germination, a modified root 
(haustorium) penetrates the bark of the host 
tree and forms a connection through which 
water and nutrients pass from host to para- 
site. Mistletoes contain chlorophyll and can 
make some of their own food. Most mis- 
tletoes parasitize a variety of hosts, and some 
species even parasitize other mistletoes, 


Mistletoe (Viscum album) 
Robert F. Scharpf 


which, in turn, are parasitic on a host. Viscum 
album is most abundant on apple trees, 
poplars, willows, lindens, and hawthorns. It is 
rarely found on oaks. Species of Phoraden- 
dron also parasitize many deciduous trees, in- 
cluding oaks. In some parts of Europe the 
midsummer gathering of mistletoe is still as- 
sociated with the burning of bonfires, a rem- 
nant of sacrificial ceremonies performed by 
the ancient priests, or Druids. Mistletoe was 
once believed to have magic powers as well as 
medicinal properties, especially when found 
on an oak, considered to be a sacred tree. Lat- 
er, the custom developed of kissing under the 
mistletoe, an action that was believed to lead 
inevitably to marriage. 

Mistletoes are slow growing but persistent; 
their natural death is determined by the death 
of the hosts. They are pests of many ornamen- 
tal, timber, and crop trees and are the cause 
of abnormal growths called “witches” 
brooms,” which malform the branches and 
decrease the reproductive ability of the host. 
The only effective control measure is com- 
plete removal of the parasite from the host. 

Bird lime, a sticky substance smeared on 
trees to catch birds, is made from the berries 
of mistletoes and from plants of other unrelat- 
ed families, 

-classification, ritual use, and economic 

value 16:227a 

-feeding adaptations and parasitism 7:11b 
‘parasitic seed plant forms 5:893f 
‘root structure modifications 13:730h 
-seed dispersal by birds 16:484f; illus. 483 


Mistra, ruined Byzantine city (1262-1460) 
near Sparta (Sparti), Greece. 
‘Byzantine cultural survivals 3:570f; map 


mistral, or MAESTRALE, cold and dry, strong 
wind in southern France, blowing down from 
the north along the lower Rhéne Valley. It 
blows continuously for several days at a time, 
often attains velocities in excess of 100 ki- 
lometres (60 miles) per hour, and reaches to a 
height of 2 to 3 kilometres (one to two miles). 
It is strongest and most frequent in winter and 
spring, when it sometimes causes considerable 
damage to crops. 

A high-pressure centre over central France 
and a low-pressure centre over the northwest- 
ern Mediterranean Sea produce the south- 
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ward airflow. The velocity of the wind is in- 
‘tensified as it blows down from the highlands 
to the coast, and by the “‘jet effect”’ that re- 
sults as it is funnelled through the narrow 
Rhéne Valley. 
climatic effect and direction 16:245e 
-Mediterranean winds and 

weather 11:856g 


Mistral, high-speed French train in the 1960s 
with an average speed of 75 miles per hour. 
‘equipment and speed 15:494a 

Mistral, Frédéric (b. Sept. 8, 1830, Mail- 
lane, now Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Fr.—d. March 
25, 1914, Maillane), poet who led the 19th- 
century revival of Provencal language and 


Frédéric Mistral, etching, 1864 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum 
photograph. J.A. Freeman & Co. Ltd 


literature and winner of the Nobel Prize in 
1905 for his contributions in literature and 
philology. His father was a well-to-do farmer 
who gave him a good schooling at the Collége 
Royal of Avignon (later renamed the Lycée 
Frédéric Mistral), where he had as a teacher 
Joseph Roumanille, who had begun writing 
poems in the Provencal vernacular and who 
became his lifelong friend. He took a degree in 
law at the University of Aix in 1851. 

Wealthy enough to live without following a 
profession, he early decided to devote himself 
to the rehabilitation of Provencal life, and 
especially of the language. In 1854, with sev- 
eral friends, he founded the Félibrige, an asso- 
ciation for the maintenance of the Provencal 
language and customs, extended later to in- 
clude the whole of southern France (le pays de 
la langue doc, “the country of the language of 
oc,” so called because oc was the word for yes 
there rather than oui as in the north). He was 
its chief organizer and inspirer till his death. 

Galled by the contempt in which Provencal 
was held and inspired by its past glories (as 
the language of the troubadours, it had been 
the cultured speech of southern France and 
was used by poets in Italy and Spain), Mistral 
threw himself into the literary revival of la 
langue d oc. He based his activity on the coun- 
tryside, where the language was most alive, 
but centres were established in the towns as 
well. 

Mistral began work on a scholarly dictionary 
of langue d’oc, Lou Tresor dou Félibrige (2 
vol., 1878), to which he devoted some 20 
years work. He also founded a Provencal eth- 
nographic museum in Arles, using his Nobel 
Prize money to assist it. 

His poems were only one aspect of his cam- 
paign for Provencal culture, but it is as a poet 
that he is remembered, His attempts to re- 
store langue d’oc to its ancient position did 
not succeed, but his poetic genius has given it 
some enduring masterpieces and he is one of 
the greatest poets of France. 

His literary output consists of four long nar- 
rative poems: Miréio (1859), Calendau (1867), 
Nerto (1884), Lou Pouémo dou Rose (1897); a 
historical tragedy, La Reino Jano (1890); two 
volumes of lyrics, Lis Isclo d’or (1876; defini- 
tive edition 1889) and Lis Oulivado (1912); 
and many short stories, collected in Prose 
d’ Armana (three volumes, 1926-29). His first 
narrative poem, Li Meissoun, written in 1848, 
Was posthumously published in the Revue de 
France (July-August 1927). 


His volume of memoirs, Moun espelido (Mes 
origines; 1906; Eng. trans., 1907), is his best 
known work, but his claim to greatness rests 
on his first and last long poems, Miréio and 
Lou Pouémo dou Rose (Eng. trans., The Song 
of the Rhone, 1937), both full-scale epics in 12 
cantos. 

Miréio, which is set in the poet’s own time 
and district, is the story of a rich farmer’s 
daughter whose love for a poor basketmak- 
er’s son was thwarted by her parents and ends 
with her death in the church of Les Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer. Into this poem Mistral 
poured his love for the countryside where he 
was born. Under its French title Mireille, it 
was made into an opera by Gounod (1863). 

Lou Pouémo dou Rose tells of navigation on 
the Rhdne about 1830, just before the intro- 
duction of steam, The poem moves down- 
stream from Lyon to Beaucaire with the barge 
“Lou Caburle,” which is boarded first by a 
romantic young prince of Holland and later 
by the daughter of a poor ferryman. The ro- 
mance between them is cut short by disaster 
when the first steamboat to sail on the Rhéne 
accidentally sinks “Lou Caburle.” Though 
the crew swims ashore, the lovers are 
drowned, Less musical and more dense in 
style than Miréio, this epic is just as full of life 
and colour, It reflects a feeling of longing and 
loss, however; and though it is not a confes- 
sion of personal failure, it suggests that Mis- 
tral, as he looks back, realizes that his aim has 
not been reached and that much of what he 
loves is, like his heroes, doomed to perish. 
-Provencal 19th-century 

literature 10:1195h 


Mistral, Gabriela (b. LuciLa Gopoy AL- 
CAYAGA, April 7, 1889, Vicufia, Chile—d. Jan. 
10, 1957, Hempstead, N.Y.), founder of the 
modernist movement in Chilean poetry and 
first Latin-American woman to win the Nobel 
Prize (1945). Of Spanish, Basque, and Indian 
descent, she grew up in a small village of 
northern Chile and became a rural school 
teacher at 15, advancing later to the rank of 
college professor. Throughout her life she 
combined her literary career with a career as 
an educator, cultural minister, and diplomat; 
her assignments included posts in Madrid, 
Lisbon, Genoa, and Nice. 


Gabriela Mistral, 1941 
By courtesy-of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


Her reputation as a poet was established in 
1914 when she won a Chilean prize for three 
“Sonetos de la Muerte” (“Sonnets of Death’”’). 
They were signed with the name by which she 
has since been known, which she adapted 
from two of her favourite poets, the Italian 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and the Frenchman 
Frédéric Mistral. A collection of her early 
works, Desolacién (1922; “Desolation’’), in- 
cludes the poem “Dolor” detailing the after- 
math of a love affair that was ended by the 
suicide of her lover. Because of this tragedy 
she never married, and a haunting, wistful 
strain of thwarted maternal tenderness in- 
forms her work. Ternura (1924, enlarged 
1945; “Tenderness”’) and Tala (1938) evidence 
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a broader interest in mankind, but love of 
children and of the downtrodden remained 
her principal themes. 

Miss Mistral travelled widely in her capacity 
as cultural ambassador and served on socio- 
logical and cultural committees of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations. Her emo- 
tionally powerful verse, frequently coloured 
by figures and words peculiarly her own, has 
been widely translated. A selection translated 
into English by Langston Hughes was pub- 
lished in 1957, 

‘literary style 4:231b 
-Pablo Neruda’s exposure to poetry 12:967d 


mistrial, in law, a trial that has no legal effect 
by reason of some error in the proceedings. 
-hung jury incidence in U.S. 10:36le 


Misumalpan (misuLuAn) languages, family 
of American Indian languages spoken 
primarily in Nicaragua. The languages of the 
family include Misquito, Matagalpa, Caca- 
opera, and the Sumo dialects; they are little 
studied, and the number of speakers is proba- 
bly very few. The family is not known to be 
related to any other group. 
-Meso-American languages table 11:959g; 
map 957 
-Meso-American relationships 
hypotheses 11:961b 


Misumena: see crab spider. 
Misurata (Libya): see Misratah. 


MIT: see Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


mit’a, Inca labour tax. 
‘administration procedures 1:852c 


Mitaka, city, Tokyo Metropolis (to), Hon- 
shu, Japan, on the western border of Tokyo 
city. The city developed from settlements in 
the rice fields of the Musashino plateau during 
the Tokugana era (1603-1867). It served as a 
hawking field and derives its name from the 
Japanese word taka (“hawk”). The Mitaka 
station on the Chuo Line (railway) was 
opened in 1931, and industrialization subse- 
quently developed. Major products are elec- 
trical machinery and transport equipment. 
The city, now also a residential suburb of 
Tokyo, contains an astronomical observatory 
and the International Christian University 
(1958). Pop. (1970) 155,693. 

35°40' N, 139°33’ E 

Mitaksara, an early-12th-century legal trea- 
tise by Vijhanesvara, the most celebrated me- 
dieval Indian law book, still referred to in the 
original Sanskrit or in translation by the 
courts of India. The Mitaksara (properly 
Riju-Mitaksara, “Straight and of Weighed 
Syllables’), is in the form of a commentary on 
the ancient Yajfavalkya-smrti, or verse com- 
pilation of traditional learning by Yajnavalk- 
ya. Vijnanesvara (flourished 1120) was a jurist 
who lived in the western Calukya empire of 
King Vikramaditya VI (c. 1075-1127) in what 
is now Mysore state. 

Mitaksara law regarding marriage and sepa- 
ration was abolished in part by the Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, but its ancient concept of 
marriage and the prohibited degrees of mar- 
riage (based on the number of generations of 
descent from a common ancestor) is still ac- 
cepted in cultivated society. The law relating 
to the management of Hindu joint family 
property, and the rights of male and female 
members in that regard, has been touched 
only marginally by recent legislation (Hindu 
Succession Act and Hindu Adoptions and 
Maintenance Act, both of 1956). The law of 
adoption, much affected by the decisions of 
Indian courts and of the Privy Council, was 
radically altered by the 1956 act but not en- 
tirely rid of such antique features as the rule 
that no one who has a living legitimate Hindu 
heir (son, grandson or great-grandson) can 
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adopt a son, on the grounds that such an heir 
can effectively carry out for him the all-impor- 
tant propitiary rites (Sraddha) after death. The 
law of intestate succession was reformed in 

1956. 

Of the many published editions of the Mi- 
taksara, those of S.S. Setlur and of the Nir- 
nayasagara Press are the most esteemed. The 
second section has been translated imperfectly 
by J.R. Gharpure, but the translation of the 
inheritance portion, by Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke (1810), is considered very reliable. The 
first and third sections, on ritual matters out- 
side law, have been translated by others. A 
translation of the book by a single scholar 
would be an advantage, since throughout 
India, including Bengal (subject to the special 
authority there of the Dadyabhdaga, a treatise 
by an 11th-century Bengali jurist), the Mi- 
taksara is regarded as‘the most thorough and 
reliable compendium of Dharma-Ssdastra, or 
ancient Indian jurisprudence. The great fea- 
ture of the Mitdksara is its condensed treat- 
ment of abundant smrti (a treatise in verse) 
material, including so-called floating verses, 
which are regarded as authoritative though 
lacking a defined practical meaning. Its au- 
thor also used numerous purdnas (collections 
of legends), These were revisions of ancient 
precepts in a medieval religious guise. He thus 
reconciled conflicting authorities and kept his 
restatement of law up to date. 


mitama (Shinto spirit): see tama. 


Mitanni, Indo-Iranian empire centred in 
northern Mesopotamia that flourished from c. 
1500 to c. 1360 Bc. At its height the empire 
extended from Kirkik (ancient Arrapkha) 
and the Zagros Mountains in the east through 
Assyria to the Mediterranean Sea in the west. 
Its heartland was the Khabur River region, 
where Wassukkani, its capital, was probably 
located. 

Mitanni was one of several kingdoms and 
small states (another being Hurri) founded by 
the Indo-Iranians in Mesopotamia and Syria. 
Although originally these Indo-Iranians were 
probably members of Aryan tribes that later 
settled in India, they apparently broke off 
from the main tribes on the way and migrated 
to Mesopotamia instead. There they settled 
among the Hurrian peoples and soon became 
the ruling noble class, called maryannu. 

During its early years the foreign policy of 
Mitanni was based largely on competition 
with Egypt for control of Syria, but amicable 
relations were established with the Egyptian 
king Thutmose IV (reigned 1425-1417 Bc). 
Perhaps the most outstanding Mitannian king 
was Saustatar (Shaushshatar; reigned c. 
1500-c. 1450 Bc), who is said to have looted 
the Assyrian palace in Ashur. The last inde- 
pendent king of Mitanni was Tushratta (d. c. 
1360 Bc), under whose reign Wassukkani was 
sacked by the Hittite Suppiluliumas. Tushrat- 
ta was later assassinated, and dynastic strug- 
gles ensued until Mattiwaza, a son of Tushrat- 
ta, was aided by Suppiluliumas against Shut- 
tarna of Hurri; thereafter Mitanni became 
part of the Hittite Empire and was called 
Hanigalbat. Shortly afterward, however, it 
was captured by the Assyrian Adad-nirari I 
(reigned c. 1307-c. 1275 Bc) and again by 
Shalmaneser I (reigned c. 1275-c.1245 Bc), 
who turned the territory east of the Euphrates 
into an Assyrian province. Major ref. 11:980f 
-Aleppo control fluctuations 1:465g 
-Egyptian policies and conflicts 6:472f 
historical epigraphic evidence 6:917c 
Hittite hostility and decline 1:818c 
-horse racing history 8:110le 
-Iranian religious evidence 9:868d 
‘military rivalry with Egypt 17:934g 
-New Kingdom ascendancy in Near 

East 12:914b 
-Syro-Palestinian religious evidence 17:967c 
‘Thutmose III’s victory over enemy 

alliance 18:366d 


Mitau, or mitava (Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic): see Jelgava. 


Mitcham (former municipal borough, En- 
gland): see Merton. 


Mitchel, Mountains of, surface feature of 
Mars. 
-Martian polar cap fluctuations 11:525h 


Mitchell, city, seat of Davison County, 
southeastern South Dakota, U.S., in the 
James River Valley, Established in 1879 as a 
railroad town, it was named for Alexander 


The Corn Palace, Mitchell, S.D. 


Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


Mitchell, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St., Paul Railroad. Its farm- 
based economy (corn, livestock, and dairying) 
is supplemented by light manufacturing and 
tourism (chiefly in the pheasant-hunting sea- 
son), The Mitchell Corn Palace (built 1921, 
replacing an original built in 1892) is a unique 
structure decorated with corn and distin- 
guished by minarets and towers; it is the site 
of an annual harvest festival. Dakota Wesley- 
an University (1885) is in the city. Inc. 1883. 
Pop. (1980) 13,916. 

43°43’ N, 98°01’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

Mitchell, Edgar D(ean) (b. Sept. 17, 1930, 
Hereford, Texas), U.S. astronaut who was a 
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Edgar D. Mitchell, 1970 


By courtesy of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


participant in the Apollo 14 mission (Jan. 31- 
Feb. 10, 1971), in which the uplands region of 
the Moon, 15 miles (24 kilometres) north of 
the Fra Mauro crater, was explored. Two 
Moon walks were made by Mitchell and 
Comdr, Alan B. Shepard, Jr., employing a 
two-wheeled equipment transporter resem- 
bling a golf cart. Seismic experiments were 
made, and the magnetic features of the Earth 
were also studied. Stuart A. Roosa orbited 
the Moon in the Command Module while 
Mitchell and Shepard were at work below. 
-manned space flight, table 3 17:367 


Mitchell, Helen Armstrong (coloratura so- 
prano): see Melba, Dame Nellie. 


Mitchell, J(ohn) Murray, Jr. (1928- ), 
U.S. meteorologist, a specialist in the study of 
climatic change, particularly those changes 
occurring over periods of 30 years or longer 
and known as climatic variations. His other 
areas of endeavour are general atmospheric 
circulation, weather control, long-range 
weather forecasting, and meteorological sta- 
tistics. 

Mitchell, John N(ewton) (1913-__), promi- 
nent New York lawyer, attorney general of 
the United States (1968-72), and influential 
adviser to Pres. Richard M. Nixon, A leading 
figure in the ‘““Watergate” (q.v.) affair, Mitch- 
ell was accused of improper activities as direc- 
tor of Nixon’s reelection campaign in 1972. In 
January 1975 he was found guilty of conspira- 
cy, obstruction of justice, and perjury; he 
subsequently served 19 months in prison 
before being released on parole in 1979. 

- Watergate scandal 18:998b 


Mitchell, John Thomas Whitehead (b. 
Oct. 18, 1828, Rochdale, Lancashire—d. 
March 16, 1895, Rochdale), dominant 19th- 
century figure in the English consumers’ coop- 
erative movement. At an early age, Mitchell 
joined the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pio- 
neers and was appointed its secretary in 1857. 
He shaped the policy of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, established in 1863, and 
was its chairman from 1874 until his death. 
Mitchell emphasized the fundamental impor- 
tance of the role of the consumer in the econo- 
my. His ideas provided the theoretical and 


John Thomas Whitehead Mitchell 
By courtesy of the Co-operative Union Ltd., Manchester 


practical basis of the cooperative movement 
in Great Britain. 

An essential feature of the Rochdale system, 
which was subsequently adopted in many oth- 
er countries, was the return of dividends to 
members based on the total amount of their 
purchases in consumer-owned stores, See also 
cooperative. 


Mitchell, Margaret (b. Nov. 8, 1900, At- 
lanta, Ga.—d. Aug. 16, 1949, Atlanta), au- 
thor of Gone with the Wind. She attended 
Washington Seminary in Atlanta and Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. She wrote for 
The Atlanta Journal from 1922 until 1926, 
when an ankle injury forced her retirement 
from the newspaper. 

It was then that she began to write her one 


Margaret Mitchell ] seo’ 
By courtesy of the Trust Company of Georgia HRP Pa 


book, Gone with the Wind, a novel about the 
-American Civil War and the Reconstruction 
as seen from a Southern point of view. She 
worked on the book for ten years; it was pub- 
lished in June 1936. In 1937 Miss Mitchell re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. The mo- 
tion-picture rights were sold for $50,000, and 
the film made from the novel received an 
Academy Award in 1940. 

Gone with the Wind was almost certainly the 
largest selling novel in the history of U.S. pub- 
lishing to that time. In the first six months af- 
ter publication 1,000,000 copies were sold, 
50,000 of them in one day. By 1939, sales had 
reached 2,000,000 copies in the U.S., and, 
before the author’s death they had totalled 
8,000,000 in 40 countries. The motion picture 
held the record for gross earnings for more 
than two decades. 

-scope and dimension in the novel 13:279h 


Mitchell, Mount, highest peak (6,684 ft 
[2,037 m]) in North Carolina and in the U.S. 
east of the Mississippi River. It is located 20 
mi (30 km) northeast of Asheville in the Black 
Mountains (qg.v.), a spur of the Blue Ridge. 
Nearby, there are about a dozen summits 
above 6,000 ft, notably Blackstock Knob, Big 
Craggy Mount, and Balsam Cone. The peak, 
covered with a mantle of hardwoods and pine 
(lower elevations) and spruce and balsam 
(higher elevations), is within Mt. Mitchell 
State Park and the Pisgah National Forest. It 
was named for a professor, Elisha Mitchell, 
who, in 1835, surveyed it as the highest point 
in the eastern U.S. and who, in 1857, died on 
the mountain and is buried at its top. 

35°46’ N, 82°16’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 

-North Carolina mountain region 13:231c 


Mitchell, SGlas) Weir (b. Feb. 15, 1829, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—d. Jan. 4, 1914, Phila- 
delphia), physician and author who excelled in 
novels of psychology and historical romance. 
After study at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Jefferson Medical College (M.D., 1850), 
both in his native city, he spent a year in Paris 
specializing in neurology. As an Army surgeon 
during the American Civil War, he became 
well-known for his ‘“‘rest cure.” His war ex- 
periences were the basis for “The Case of 
George Dedlow” (1866), a story about a 
quadruple amputee notable for its psychologi- 
cal insights and realistic war scenes. He wrote 


S. Weir Mitchell 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress. Washington. D.C 


some 170 medical monographs on topics 
ranging from snake venom to neurasthenia, 
doing valuable pioneering work in several 
fields. Wear and Tear (1871) and Fat and 
Blood (1877), medical popularizations, were 
best sellers. For many years after 1846 Mitch- 
ell published short stories, poems, and chil- 
dren’s stories anonymously. Of the subse- 
quent novels perhaps his most notable are: 
Roland Blake (1886); Hugh Wynne (1898); 
The Adventures of Francois (1898); Circum- 
stance (1901); Constance Trescott (1905); and 
The Red City (1908). His complete works 
were published as “The Author’s Definitive 
Edition” in 16 volumes (1913-14). Mitchell’s 
poetry, which lacks the psychological insight 
and contemporaneity of his novels, is in sever- 


al collections; e.g., The Hill of Stones (1882); 
The Masque and Other Poems (1887); and The 
Wager (1900). 

‘physiologic tradition in America 14:436h 


Mitchell, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792- 
1855), Scottish explorer in Australia, was sur- 
veyor general of New South Wales (1828). He 
was known for four expeditions to the Aus- 
tralian interior (1831-46); while seeking an 
overland route to the Gulf of Carpentaria he 
ree the sources of the Barcoo River (1845- 
- Australian river system and land 
exploration 2:416c 


Mitchell, Wesley Clair (b. Aug. 5, 1874, 
Rushville, Ill.—d. Oct. 29, 1948, New York 
City), economist who became the world’s 
foremost authority of his day on business cy- 
cles. Mitchell was educated at the University 
of Chicago, where he came under the influ- 
ence of Thorstein Veblen and John Dewey. He 
taught at numerous universities, including the 
University of Chicago (1900-02), the Univer- 
sity of California (1902-12), Columbia Uni- 
versity (1913-19; 1922-44), and the New 


School for Social Research, New York City 
(1919-21). Despite his extensive teaching, 
Mitchell was primarily devoted to economic 
research. 


enn 
Wesley Clair Mitchell 


By courtesy of Columbia University 


In 1920 he helped to organize the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and was its di- 
rector of research until 1945. He served as 
chief of the price section of the War Industries 
Board during World War I, as chairman of 
Pres. Herbert Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, and as a member of the Na- 
tional Planning Board (1933) and of the Na- 
tional Resources Board (1934-35). Under 
Mitchell’s leadership, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, of which he was chairman 


(1927-30), and the Bureau of Educational Ex-~* 


periments greatly influenced the development 
of quantitative studies of economic behaviour 
in the U.S. and abroad. 

Among his publications are Business Cycles 
(1913), Business Cycles: The Problem and Its 
Setting (1927), The Backward Art of Spending 
Money and Other Essays (1937), and Measur- 
ing Business Cycles (1946), written with A.F. 
Burns. 

-business cycle analysis 3:537h 


Mitchell, William, popularly known as 
“BILLY MITCHELL” (b. Dec. 29, 1879, Nice, Fr. 
—d, Feb. 19, 1936, New York City), pioneer 
advocate of a separate U.S. air force and 
greater preparedness in military aviation; a 
U.S. army officer who was court-martialled 
for his outspoken views, he did not live long 
enough to see many of his prophecies fulfilled 
in World War II: strategic bombardment, 
mass airborne operations, the strategic impor- 
tance of Alaska and the polar regions, and the 
eclipse of the battleship by the airplane. 
After serving as a private in the infantry dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War (1898), Mitch- 
ell received a commission as a second lieuten- 
ant in the signal corps. He served in Cuba, the 
Philippines, and Alaska and in 1909 was grad- 
uated from the Army Staff College at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan. In 1915 he was assigned 
to the aviation section of the signal.corps, and 
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during World War I he became the outstand- 
ing U.S. combat air commander. In Septem- 
ber 1918 he commanded a French-U.S. air ar- 
mada of almost 1,500 planes—the largest 
concentration of air power up to that time. In 
the Meuse-Argonne campaign, he used forma- 
tions of up to 200 planes for mass bombing of 
enemy targets. (Mitchell had been promoted 
to brigadier general that fall.) 


> / zB : 


Billy Mitchell, 1925 


By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


Mitchell returned to Washington, D.C., after 
the war to be appointed assistant chief of the 
air service, He became a strong proponent of 
an independent air force and of unified control 
of air power, both of which were opposed by 
the army general staff and the navy. As a re- 
sult, he became increasingly outspoken in his 
criticism of the military hierarchy. When his 
term ended in April 1925, he was sent to San 
Antonio, Tex., in his permanent grade of colo- 
nel, to serve as air officer of the VIII Corps 
area, From that remote post he continued to 
write and speak in behalf of his views. The cli- 
max came in September 1925, when the loss 
of the navy dirigible “Shenandoah” in a storm 
inspired him publicly to accuse the War and 
Navy departments of “‘incompetency, criminal 
negligence, and almost treasonable adminis- 
tration of the national defense.” In December 
an army court-martial convicted him of in- 
subordination. Sentenced to suspension from 
rank and duty for five years, he resigned from 
the army (Feb. 1, 1926). 

Nevertheless, Billy Mitchell was awarded 
many decorations and honours during his life- 
time, both by his own and other countries. In 
addition, in 1946 the U.S. Congress autho- 
rized a special medal in his honour; it was 
presented to his son in 1948 by the chief of 
staff of the newly created U.S. Air Force. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Emile Gauvreau and Lester Co- 
hen, Billy Mitchell, Founder of Our Air Force and 
Prophet Without Honor (1942); Isaac Don Le- 
vine, Mitchell, Pioneer of Air Power (1943); Ruth 
Mitchell, My Brother Bill, the Life of General 
“Billy Mitchell (1953). 

-aircraft role in warfare 19:692g 
-bombing strategic importance 1:388a 
- flight history and development 7:40le 


Mitchell, William) O(@rmond) (b. March 
13, 1914, Weyburn, Sask.), writer of stories 
that deal humorously with the hardships of 
western Canadian prairie life. He received 
favourable notice for his first novel, Who Has 
Seen the Wind? (1947), a sensitive picture of a 
grim prairie town seen from the point of view 
of a small boy growing up. Mitchell’s facility 
for converting the harsher realities of Sas- 
katchewan life into humour was later devel- 
oped into a formula and successfully exploit- 
ed in a popular, long-running radio and televi- 
sion series, Jake and the Kid. His second nov- 
el, The Kite (1962, is about a newsman’s in- 
terview with ‘“‘Daddy Sherry,” supposedly the 
oldest and wisest man in western Canada. 


Mitchella repens: see partridgeberry. 


Mitchell River, in north Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, rises near Rumula on the Atherton Pla- 
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teau section of the Eastern Highlands, 30 mi 
(48 km) northwest of Cairns, and flows for 
350 mi northwest across Cape York Peninsula 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Although the 
stream, fed by the Palmer, Walsh, and Lynd 
rivers, has the state’s largest discharge, it is in- 
termittent and may be dry for three months 
each year. Distributaries begin 100 mi from 
the gulf coast. The river was discovered (1845) 
by the explorer Ludwig Leichhardt and was 
named after Sir Thomas Mitchell, surveyor 
general for New South Wales. It flows 
through country covered with wild scrub. 
Crocodiles abound along its banks. The 
Mitchell River Mission (Anglican) serves the 
Aboriginal reservation near its mouth. 

15°12) SHV4AIS3 508 

-map, Australia 2:400 
Mitchelstown, Irish BAILE MHISTEALA, town 
and agricultural centre, County Cork, Ire- 
land, southwest of the Galtee Mountains. It 
has large creameries, with ancillary industries 
manufacturing cheese and chocolate crumb, 
and a bacon factory. The Mitchelstown caves 
to the northeast, in County Tipperary, are 
among the finest limestone caves in the British 
Isles. Pop. (1971) 2,783. 
52°16’ N, 8°16’ W 
-map, Ireland 9:882 
mite, any of about 20,000 species of inverte- 
brates belonging to the subclass Acarina 
(Acari, Acarida), Mites live in varied habitats: 
in brackish water, in freshwater, in hot 
springs, in soil, on plants, and as parasites on 
and in animals. Parasitic forms may live in the 
nasal passages, lungs, stomach, or deeper 
body tissues of animals. Some mites are carri- 
ers of diseases of man and animals. Plant- 
feeding mites cause damage by feeding on leaf 
tissues or by transmitting viral diseases. 

Mites are small in size—the largest being 
about 6 millimetres, or 0.25 inch—and usual- 
ly have four pairs of legs. In general, they 
breathe by means of tracheae, or air tubes; in 
many species, however, respiration takes 
place through the skin. 

Mites of the suborder Mesostigmata (order 
Parasitiformes) include the chicken mite, the 
northern fowl mite, and the rat mite (all of 
which attack man); nasal mites of dogs and 
birds; lung mites of monkeys; and predatory 
mites on the foliage of trees and other plants. 
Predatory mites are sometimes of benefit in 
controlling plant-feeding mites. 

The suborder Cryptostigmata (orabitid, or 
beetle, mites) of the order Acariformes occur 
in soil and humus and occasionally on tree 
trunks and foliage. In general, they are not 
harmful and may play a role in the break- 
down of organic matter. A few species trans- 
mit tapeworms to ruminants (e.g., cows). 

Mites of the suborder Astigmata (order 
Acariformes) include the grain and cheese 
mites (Acaridae), itch mites (Sarcoptidae) of 
man and animals, scab mites (Psoroptidae), 
feather mites of birds, mites associated with 
insects, and many free-living forms. Grain 
mites (Glycyphagidae) not only damage 
stored products but also cause dermatitis to 
handlers. Itch mites burrow into the layers of 


Red velvet mite (Dinothrombium; magnified about 5x) 
Anthony Bannister from Natural History Photographic Agency—EB Inc. 


the skin of man, as well as into the hides of 
dogs, pigs, sheep, and goats, causing injury. 
Scab mites are found on sheep and cattle, 
sometimes causing serious injury. Others are 
found in the air sacs of birds’ lungs or in the 
nasal passages and stomach of bats. 

Some mite larvae of the suborder Prostig- 
mata (order Acariformes) are parasitic on in- 
sects; the later stages are usually free-living. 
The adults of red velvet mites (Dinothrombi- 
um), however, are probably parasitic on in- 
sects. The red colour of these mites serves to 
warn other organisms of the mites’ obnoxious 
secretions. Major ref. 1:19d; illus. 22 
-bee diseases caused by mites 2:794d 
‘biological population interactions 14:825c 
-characteristics and role in soil formation 

16:1014f; illus. 1015 
-circulatory system anatomy 4:621h 
-diseases of animals, tables 2, 5, 8, and 9 5:870 
-dog mange symptoms 5:934b 
‘features, natural history, and 

taxonomy 1:1061c 
-lepidopteran host relationship 10:823c 
‘murine typhus transmission 15:971d 
‘pesticide specialties 14:141d; table 140 
-postembryonic development stages 2:68a 
scabies infection of skin 16:846h 
-social parental behaviour patterns 16:938b 
-weevil hosts of phytophage symbionts 4:832c 


miter (headdress): see mitre. 


Mitford, Mary Russell (b. Dec. 16, 1787, 
Alresford, Hampshire—d. Jan. 10, 1855, 
Swallowfield, near Reading), dramatist, poet, 


(\ 


on 


Mary Russell Mitford, drawing by John 
Lucas, 1852; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


and essayist, chiefly remembered for her de- 
lightful sketches of English village life. She 
was the only daughter of George Mitford, a 
dashing, irresponsible character, whose ex- 
travagance compelled the family, in 1820, to 
leave their house in Reading (built when 
Mary, at the age of 10, won £20,000 in a lot- 
tery) for a labourer’s cottage in the nearby vil- 
lage of Three Mile Cross. Thereafter, until his 
death in 1842, his daughter struggled to pro- 
vide for him and to pay his gambling debts 
out of her literary earnings. In 1810 she pub- 
lished Miscellaneous Poems; her narrative 
poem Christina (1811) was revised by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who inserted some lines; 
other volumes of mild romantic verse fol- 
lowed. She then turned to the theatre, with 
some success, most notably in the blank verse 
tragedy Rienzi, which had 34 performances at 
Drury Lane in 1828. 

Her reputation, however, rests on the 
sketches, started in The Ladies Magazine 
(1819), that fill the five volumes of Our Vil- 
lage. Based on her observation of life in and 
around Three Mile Cross, they catch the 
pleasant atmosphere of the English country- 
side and the quaintness of village characters. 
The more unpleasant aspects of country life, 
however, are omitted. 

In the last volume of Our Village and in the 
ensuing books—the best of which are Belford 
Regis (1835), a picture of Reading, and Coun- 


try Stories (1837)—critics have discerned 
signs of exhaustion, and the wit is replaced by 
a gentler humour. But the writing still con- 
tains passages that illuminate English provin- 
cial life in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 


Mitford, Nancy, later HON. MRS. PETER 
RopD (b. Nov. 28, 1904, London—d. June 30, 
1973, Versailles, Fr.), writer noted for her wit- 
ty novels of upper-class life: the autobio- 
graphical Pursuit of Love (1945), Love in a 
Cold Climate (1949), The Blessing (1951), and 
Don’t Tell Alfred (1960). Several exhibit the 
author’s francophilia, which is reflected in the 
subjects of her biographies: Madame de Pom- 
padour (1954), Voltaire in Love (1957), and 
The Sun King (1966), about Louis XIV. She 
also wrote a biography of Frederick the Great 
(1970). One of her most widely read books 
was Noblesse Oblige (1956), of which she was 
co-editor and which brought to the attention 
of the world the distinction between usages 
that are U (upper class) and those that are 
non-U (not upper class); e.g., “dentures” 
(non-U) and “‘false teeth” (U). 

Nancy Mitford was one of six daughters (and 
one son) of the 2nd Baron Redesdale; the 
family name is actually Freeman-Mitford. 
The children were educated (or not educated, 
according to Nancy) at home and were all 
highly original. Her sister Unity (died 1948) 
was notorious in Great Britain for her admira- 
tion of Adolf Hitler, and her sister Diana mar- 
ried Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the British 
Union of Fascists, while Deborah became the 
wife of the 11th duke of Devonshire. 

Jessica (Lucy) Mitford (1917- ), a natural- 
ized American citizen, also became a writer of 
distinction, being known particularly for her 
muckraking works on aspects of American 
life. The American Way of Death (1963) and 
Kind and Usual Punishment (1973), dealing, 
respectively, with funeral practices and the 
prison system, were probably her best known 
books. 


Mithila, in Indian philosophy, a subschool of 
the Navya-Nyaya school. 
-principal exponents and doctrines 9:327e 


Mithra, or mituras, in Iranian mythology, 
omniscient warrior deity, born of a rock and 
armed at birth with a knife and a torch. Mith- 
ra became known as the creator of life after 
having captured and killed the sacred bull, 
from whose blood came all the animals and 
plants useful to man. Mithra was also called 
the giver of fertile rain and the god of sun- 
light. As guardian of the law and of truth, he 
had as his right-hand men Rashnu (justice) 
and Sraosha (religious obedience). In the fight 
between Ahura Mazda, who lived in the re- 
gion of infinite light, and Ahriman, a dweller 
in the abyss of eternal darkness, Mithra was 
the chief aid of Ahura Mazda. Mithra is often 
shown in the company of two torchbearers 
(dadophoroi), one pointing his torch upward, 
the other downward; the dadophoroi are said 
to be dual incarnations of Mithra. 

A six-day festival, marked by great solemni- 


£ ; ‘ 
Mithra slaying the cosmic bull: a dog and a snake drink 
the life-giving blood while a scorpion attacks the 
genitals of the victim; sculpture in the Vatican Museum, 
Rome 

Alinari 


ty and sacrifices and known as the Mithrakana, 
was held annually in September in honour of 
Mithra; the festival of Mehragan, celebrated 
in Muslim Iran at the beginning of winter, may 
be related to the Mithrakana. 
The myth of Mithra formed the origin of the 
cult of Mithraism, which flourished in the Ro- 
man Empire and was for a time the chief rival 
of Christianity. See also Mitra. Major ref. 
12:288h 
-Christmas celebration influences 7:202c 
-Christmas echoes in birth myth 4:552f 
-covenant theology in Mithraism 5:230e 
‘cult expansion into Rome 15:1118a passim 
to 1121f 

‘Iranian pre-Hellenistic worship 9:868f passim 
to 872e 

‘Iranian worship 9:837e 

‘mystery cults in Roman times 12:781b passim 
to 784g 

*sacramental presence in sacred meal 16:116d 

-Zoroastrianism history and features 19:117le 
passim to 1176a 


Mithradates I, also spelled miTHRIDATES 1, 
sometimes called arsAcEs v1, king of Parthia in 
ancient. Persia (reigned 171-138 sc); he suc- 
ceeded his brother Phraates I. Before 160 he 
was able to seize Media from the Seleucid ruler 
Timarchus. Turning to the east, he won two 
provinces, Tapuria and Traxiana, from the 
Bactrian ‘king Eucratides. Mithradates then 
captured the province of Elymais (ancient 
Elam) and invaded Babylonia (142 or 141). 
The Seleucid king Demetrius IT Nicator recap- 
tured Babylon (141 or 140) but/was defeated 
and held by Mithradates in honourable cap- 
tivity. Generally, Mithradates was regarded as 
a mild ruler, and his epithet Philhellene 
(“Greek-loving”’) indicates that he tried to con- 
ciliate his Greek subjects. Major ref. 9:842c 


Mithradates II, also spelled miTHRIDATES II 
(d. 88 Bc), king of Parthia in ancient Persia 
(reigned 123-88 Bc); he was the son and 
successor of Artabanus II. He first recovered 
the eastern provinces that had been overrun by 
invading Sakas (Sacae) nomads during his fa- 
ther’s reign. In the west he conquered Mesopo- 
tamia and defeated the Armenian king Ar- 
tavasdes, whose son Tigranes (later Tigranes I) 
became a Parthian hostage and was redeemed 
(according to some sources) only for the ces- 
sion of 70 valleys. One of the most successful 
of the Parthian kings, Mithradates concluded 
the first treaty between Parthia and Rome in 
92 Bc. Major ref. 9:843b 


Mithradates (mitHripates) VI Eupator 
12:287, called THE GREAT (d. 63 BC, Pantica- 
paeum, now Kerch, Ukrainian S.S.R.), king, 
from 120 to 63 Bc, of Pontus in northern Ana- 
tolia, who resisted Roman expansion in Asia. 
Abstract of text biography. Mithradates 
deposed his mother (who had ruled in his place 
after the death of his father) about 115 Bc. He 
conquered territories around the Black Sea 
and launched two wars, both unsuccessful, 
against the Romans and Nicomedes III, king 
of Bithynia. After a revolt of his own troops, 
Mithradates ordered a soldier to kill him. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-Ephesian revolt against Rome 6:905d 
-expansion of Pontus 8:385e 
‘poisonous animal and plant research 14:607d 
-Pompey’s military campaigns 14:793f 
‘Roman war in Asia 15:1102c 
‘Sulla campaign command and victory 17:793g 
-waterwheel design history 19:660c 


Mithradatic wars, three conflicts between 
Rome and its allies and Mithradates VI Eupa- 
tor of Pontus (88-85, 83-82, and 74-63 Bc), 
ending in Mithradates’ defeat and the exten- 


sion of Roman control over Pontus, - 


‘causes and aftermath 15:1102c 
-Mithradates’ military campaigns 12:288b 


Mithraeum, temple of Mithra, an Indo-Irani- 
an god whose cult was widespread throughout 
the Roman Empire. Mithraea were artificial 
caves, oblong, with naves and aisles; they 


have been found in Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Spain, and in western seaports (including Lon- 
don, where one was discovered in 1954). A fine 
Mithraeum, complete with wall paintings and 
texts, was discovered on the Aventine at 
Rome. Major ref. 12:290c 

-Roman sanctuary wall paintings 12:784f 


Mithraism 12:288, the worship of Mithra, 
the Iranian god of the sun, justice, contract, 
and war in pre-Zoroastrian Iran. Known as 
Mithras in the Roman Empire during the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries Ab, this deity, as the object 
of veneration of one of the many mystery (sal- 
vatory) religions of the Hellenistic Age, was 
honoured as patron of the Roman Empire im- 
mediately prior to the official acceptance of 
Christianity by the emperor Constantine in the 
early 3rd century, after which Mithraism was 
suppressed. 

The text article covers the history of Mith- 
raism in the pre-Zoroastrian, Achaemenid, 
Hellenistic, and Roman periods; mythology 
and theology; worship; practices; and institu- 
tions. The article concludes with a comparison 
of Mithraism and Christianity. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-celibate female cultists 3:1042c 
-Christmaslike myth of Mithra’s birth 4:552f 
‘covenant idea in nonbiblical religions 5:230e 
-cultic dualism adaptation 15:1062g 
-expansion into Rome 15:1118a passim 
to 1121f 
‘Iranian pre-Hellenistic Mithra worship 9:867g 
passim to 872e 
‘mystery cult initiatory practices 12:782a 
*sacramental theology and practice 16:116d 
solar cult origins 12:880c 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
initiation, Mithraic; Magi; Mithra 


Mithrakana (religious festival): see Mithra. 


Mithridate (1673), play by Jean Racine. 
-Racine’s dramatic development 15:358h 


Mitiaro, island in the lower Cook Islands, a 
dependency of New Zealand, southwest Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is a raised coral atoll, with a 
land area of 8.6 sq mi (22.3 sq km), and is encir- 
cled by a reef. Its interior of fertile volcanic 
soil, ringed by swamps and limestone, sup- 
ports copra and citrus fruits; there have been 
attempts to cultivate pepper. Stands of low- 
quality sandalwood occur. Pop. (1976 est.) 
352. 

19°49’ S, 157°43’ W 

miticide, also known as ACARICIDE, any 
chemical substance used primarily to control 
mites or ticks (especially species that damage 
ornamental or food plants) that are not sus- 
ceptible to commonly used insecticides. Azo- 
benzene, dicofol (trade name Kelthane), ovex 
(Ovotran), and tetradifon (Tedion) are com- 
monly used miticides. Many miticides kill eggs 
and larval stages as well as adult animals. 
Some are toxic to honeybees and other benefi- 
cial insects. 


Mi tien, painting technique used by the Chi- 
nese artist Mi Fei in the 11th century. 
-Chinese landscape painting 

techniques 12:174g 


Mitilini (Greece): see Mytilene. 


Mitla, Meso-American archaeological site 
near Oaxaca, Mex. 
-architectural use of mosaics 12:474a 
-Meso-American civilization sites map 11:935 
-relief sculpture decoration 16:436e; illus. 


Mitnaggedim (Hebrew: “Opponents”), a 
group of tradition-minded Jews who vigorous- 
ly opposed the mid-18th century Hasidic 
movement of eastern Europe when it threat- 
ened to encompass large numbers of Jews. Un- 
der the leadership of Elijah ben Solomon, 
called the Vilna Gaon, the Mitnaggedim ex- 
communicated all Hasidic groups from Ortho- 
dox Jewish communities. The Hasidim were 
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accused of espousing doctrines tinged with 
pantheism and were severely criticized for es- 
tablishing independent synagogues with Sefar- 
dic (Spanish rite) liturgy. The Mitnaggedim 
were further incensed that Hasidic religious 
leaders (tzaddigim) were looked upon as 
mediators between man and God and that un- 
due emphasis on religious emotionalism un- 
dermined the traditional authority of the rab- 
bis by downgrading serious study of the Torah 
(the first five books of the Bible). The contro- 
versy subsided in the 19th century, when the 
two sides turned their attention to combatting 
Haskala, a secularizing movement. 

-Elijah ben Solomon’s leadership 6:718f 
-Hasidic rivalry and later alliance 10:324f 


Mitnal, also spelled metNat, also called 
XIBALBA, the nine underworlds in the Yucatec 
Mayan cosmology. 

‘Mayan concept of afterlife 11:72le 


Mito, capital, Ibaraki Prefecture (ken), Hon- 
shu, Japan, on the left bank of the Naka-gawa 
(Naka River). During the Heian era (794- 
1185) Mito developed around a Yoshida 
shrine, and its first castle was built during the 
Kamakura era (1192-1333). The city changed 
hands several times during the 15th and 16th 
centuries; it became a fief of one of the three 
Tokugawa families in 1609. The Kasawara 
Aqueduct, constructed by the scholar and rul- 
er Tokugawa Mitsukuni in 1663, is still in use. 

During the Tokugawa era (1603-1867) Mito 
was an important commercial and cultural 
centre, known for its administrative and agrari- 
an reforms. Its political support of the re-es- 
tablishment of secular Imperial rule led to the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, 

Since the opening of the Mito railway in 1889, 
the city has been a major transport centre. In- 
dustrialization has been slow, however, and 
major products are processed foods and tobac- 
co and traditional manufactures (furniture, pa- 
per, handicrafts). 

Mito Park, in the city centre, contains the 
ruins of the Tokugawa castle; the Kodokan, 
an educational institution founded in the 19th 
century; and Shint6 and Confucian shrines. 
Tokiwa Park (Kairaku-en) is one of Japan’s 
three most celebrated gardens, graced with nu- 
merous apricot trees. Pop. (1975) 197,950. 
36°22’ N, 140°28’ E 
-map, Japan 10:36 
Mito, House of, branch of the Tokugawa 
family in Japan descended from Yorifusa 
(1603-61), the ninth son of the shogun 
Tokugawa Ieyasu. 

- Tokugawa fall and Meiji Restoration 10:78d 


mitochondria, granular or rod-shaped bodies 
in a cell that function in the metabolism of fat, 
glycogen, and proteins. See cell. 
-cell form and structure 3:1045h; illus. 1047 
‘DNA content of cytoplasm 7:987g 
-eucaryotic cell form and behaviour 3:1062f 
-life metabolism cellularly controlled 10:896g 
-liver cell function 10:1269g 
-membrane function in cell respiration 
11:878h; illus. 876 
-metabolic energy production in cells 14:437f 
‘morphology and function 12:455a 
-muscle cell organelles and function 12:640b 
-muscle contraction metabolism 12:628e 
-nucleic acid content and structure 13:329d 
-optical light and dark adaptation 14:363a 
-origin from independent cells theory 14:378d 
-oxidative phosphorylation process 11:1037c 
-oxygen utilization in the biosphere 2:1040f 
-permeability properties of cells 11:881g 
-photoreceptor morphological features 14:359g¢ 
-procaryotic origin theory 3:1048g 
«protozoan morphology and function 15:124g 
-variation in muscle types 12:622d; illus. 624 


Mitogaku (Japanese: School of Mito), a . 
17th-century tradition of historical studies in 
Japan that developed under the influence of 


mitosis 946 


Neo-Confucianism. The group of scholars 
who gathered around the lord of Mito, 
Tokugawa Mitsukuni, an enthusiastic patron 
of the officially endorsed Shushi school of 
Neo-Confucianism (see Shushigaku), included 
the Chinese scholar Chu Shun-shui, a royalist 
of Ming China then in exile in Japan. The 
Mito scholars initiated a monumental work of 
history, the Dai-nihon-shi (“The History of 
Great Japan’’), based on the Chinese model of 
histories, a work completed only late in the 
19th century. The interest fostered by the 
Mito historians in the imperial family cul- 
minated in the royalist movement of the 19th 
century. 


mitosis, a process of cell duplication, or re- 
production, during which one cell gives rise to 
two identical daughter cells. Strictly applied, 
the term mitosis is used to describe the du- 
plication and distribution of rod-shaped struc- 
tures called chromosomes (q.v.). 

Mitosis begins at prophase with the thicken- 
ing and coiling of the genetic material into 
chromosomes. The nucleolus, a rounded 
structure, shrinks and disappears. The end of 
prophase is marked by the beginning of the 
organization of a group of fibres to form a 
spindle and the disintegration of the nuclear 
membrane. 

The chromosomes, each of which is a double 
structure (the halves being called chromatids), 
duplicate themselves (forming chromatid 
pairs) and line up along the midline of the cell 
at metaphase. In anaphase the chromatid 
pairs separate and are pulled to opposite ends 
of the cell by the spindle fibres. The cyto- 
plasm of the mother cell divides to form two 
daughter cells, each containing the same num- 
ber and kind of chromosomes as the mother 
cell. After the nuclear membrane and nu- 
cleolus reform, the daughter cells begin to 
function (interphase). 

Mitosis is absolutely essential to life because 
it provides new cells for growth and for re- 
placement of worn-out cells. Mitosis may take 
minutes or hours, depending upon the kind of 
cells and species of organisms, It is influenced 
by time of day, temperature, and chemicals. 
Cancer has been described as “mitosis gone 
wild”; the excessive number of cells produced 
results in tumorous growths. Major ref. 
3:1052d 
-antileukemic drug effect on cell life 2:114le 
‘cancer therapy target 3:769e 
-cell growth patterns 8:44la 
‘cell replication processes 15:676h 
-chemistry variations in plant and animal cell 

chromosomes 3:1061b 

-cleavage and blastomere formation 6:743c 
-cleavage and DNA sources in zygote 5:626e 
-fetal development and growth rate 5:65lh 
-genetic invariability and reproduction 16:586c 
‘heredity and cell division 8:805d 
-life replication at cellular level 10:897a 
-nuclear membrane in cell division 11:878g 
-procaryote and eucaryote differences 14:378c 
‘reproductive events in humans 14:968d 
-spindle formation in algae 1:494a 
‘tissue culture’s elucidation 18:441f; illus. 440 
-Weismann’s cell division theory 19:736e 


mitote, surviving Mexican Indian ritual dance 
of the Sierra Madre Occidental. 
-dance pattern and musical 

accompaniment 1:675b 


mitotic spindle, or NUCLEAR SPINDLE, spin- 
dle-shaped arrangement of fibrils appearing in 
cells during mitosis and meiosis with the 
chromosomes arranged at its equatorial re- 
gion. 

-cell division function 3:1052d; illus. 1055 
Mitra, in the pantheon of Vedic Hinduism 
one of the gods in the category of Adityas, or 
sovereign principles of the universe. He repre- 
sents friendship, integrity, harmony, and all 
else that is important in the successful mainte- 
nance of order in human existence. He is usu- 
ally paired with the god Varuna, the guardian 


of the cosmic order, whose powers he comple- 
ments as guardian of the human order. As 
spirit of the day he is sometimes attributed 
with solar characteristics. His Iranian coun- 
terpart is Mithra, who eventually came to be 
worshipped as the god of one of the great 
mystery cults, Mithraism. 

-Indo-Iranian worship 9:868f 

-rta and judgement in Vedism 8:930a 


mitrailleuse, French breechloading multi- 
barrel forerunner of the machine gun, used in 
the war with Germany (1870-71). 

-arms design, history, and operation 16:898f 


mitral cell, cell in the olfactory bulb of the 
brain. 
-smell sensitivity and receptor nerves 16:554c 


mitral insufficiency, also called miTRAL 
REGURGITATION, inability of the mitral. valve 
to prevent the flow of blood back from the 
left ventricle, or lower chamber, into the left 
atrium, or upper chamber. Normally, the 
valve permits blood to flow from the atrium 
to the ventricle but prevents its return. Most 
often, the inability of the mitral valve to close 
adequately is caused by scarring from rheu- 
matic heart disease; it may also be due to a 
congenital defect of the valve or may arise 
from defects in the muscles and tendons (the 
papillary muscles and chordae tendineae) that 
operate the valve. The condition is recognized 
from characteristic heart sounds and tracings. 
Persons with mitral insufficiency may not be 
conscious of any effect of the condition or 
may be easily fatigued and may experience 
difficulty in breathing after exertion or while 
lying down. The left atrium may become 
greatly enlarged, and there may be right heart 
failure—inability of the right side of the heart 
to pump sufficient blood to the lungs. 
Medical treatment in the early 1970s was 
similar to that employed for mitral stenosis: 
restriction of vigorous exercise, reduction of 
sodium intake and increase in sodium excre- 
tion, and administration of anticoagulants to 
avoid the formation of blood clots in the 
veins. Some persons with the defect were 
treated surgically by replacement of the valve. 


mitral stenosis, narrowing of the mitral 
valve, the function of which is to permit blood 
to flow from the atrium, or upper chamber, to 
the ventricle, or lower chamber, of the left 
side of the heart and to prevent its backflow. 
Narrowing of the mitral valve is usually a re- 
sult of rheumatic fever; rarely, the narrowed 
valve is a congenital defect. The condition is 
diagnosed by recognition of typical heart 
sounds. 

Narrowing of the valve increases pressure in 
the left atrium and in the pulmonary veins and 
capillaries (oxygenated blood from the lungs 
enters the left atrium by way of the pulmo- 
nary vein). The increased pressure in the pul- 
monary vessels may lead to congestion of the 
lungs and the collection of fluid in the pulmo- 
nary tissues. Difficulty in breathing, particu- 
larly after exercise, is one consequence. If the 
small vessels of the lungs develop resistance, 
possibly by the thickening of their walls, ac- 
cumulation of fluid in the lungs decreases, but 
increased back pressure in the right ventricle 
of the heart (from which blood is pumped to 
the lungs) may lead to early failure of the 
right side of the heart—inability of the heart 
to pump adequate quantities of blood to the 
lungs—and this, in turn, may result in pulmo- 
nary necrosis, or death of a section of lung tis- 
sue. 

Atrial fibrillation, or uncontrolled and ir- 
regular twitching of the upper chambers of 
the heart, occurs in most persons who have 
mitral stenosis, Another possible complication 
is the development of blood clots in the left 
atrium; these may break loose and travel 
through the arteries to the kidneys, the spleen, 
the legs, or the brain, obstructing blood flow 
at those points with consequent death of tis- 
sue. 

Medical treatment in the early 1970s includ- 
ed the regulation of exercise so as to avoid 


great fatigue and to minimize difficulty in 
breathing; reduction of sodium intake and in- 
crease in sodium excretion to reduce accumu- 
lation of fluids in the tissues; and administra- 
tion of anticoagulants to reduce the possibility 
of clot formation. Surgical treatment was re- 
placement of the valve with one of Dacron, 
stainless steel, or some other special material 
or with a transplant. 

-auscultation of heart sounds 5:691b 


mitral valve: see heart valves. 


Mitra-Varuna, a composite Hindu god, 
combining the characteristics of Mithra (q.v.), 
the mediator god, and Varuna (q.v.), the cus- 
todian of cosmic order. 

-covenant idea in nonbiblical religions 5:230e 
-rta and judgment in Vedism 8:930a 


mitre, also spelled miter, a liturgical head- 
dress worn by Roman Catholic bishops and 
abbots and some Anglican and Lutheran bish- 
ops. It has two shield-shaped stiffened halves 
that face the front and back. Two fringed 
streamers, known as lappets, hang from the 
back. It developed from the papal tiara and 
came into use in the 11th century. 


Contemporary mitre 
Algimantas Kezys, S.J. 


Three types of mitres are worn in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The simplex is made of un- 
decorated white linen or silk and is worn at fu- 
nerals, Good Friday, and some other services. 
The auriphrygiata is made of plain gold cloth 
or white silk with gold or silver embroidered 
bands and is worn during penitential seasons 
and at some other times. The pretiosa is deco- 
rated with precious stones and gold and worn 
on Sundays and feast days. 

The Greek mitra worn by bishops and some 
Russian clergy in the Eastern churches is simi- 
lar to a closed crown with a cross on top. 
-medieval origins 15:636d 


Mitre, Bartolomé (b. June 26, 1821, Buenos 
Aires—d. Jan. 18, 1906, Buenos Aires), politi- 
cian, soldier, and author, who as president of 
Argentina was instrumental in uniting a war- 
torn nation and inaugurating an era of. peace 
and economic progress in the last half of the 
19th century. 

Growing up in Buenos Aires under the dicta- 
torship of Juan Manuel de Rosas, Mitre be- 
gan a 15-year exile in 1837. Travelling to Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, and Peru, he served in military 
campaigns, edited the newspaper El Mer- 
curio, and wrote constantly against the Rosas 
regime. In 1852 he returned to Argentina as 
the leader of the Uruguayan forces in the Bat- 
tle of Monte Caseros, which led to the down- 
fall of Rosas. 

The next year Mitre became the leader of 
secessionist Buenos Aires province, whose citi- 
zens had refused to accept the new federal 
constitution, which minimized the role of their 
city in Argentine affairs. He held a number of — 
offices in the provincial Pn was 


- 


the governor when the province defeated the 
federal forces in 1861. The national capital 
was moved again to Buenos Aires, and he was 
elected president of a united Argentina. Estab- 
lishing an efficient administration, he sup- 
pressed the rural caudillos (bosses), extended 
the postal service and telegraph lines, orga- 
nized public finances, and established new 
courts. He fostered increased foreign trade 
and encouraged immigration. When Paraguay 
declared war in 1864, he assumed command 
of the Argentine forces. 

At the end of his presidential term in 1868, 
he was elected to the Senate, in which he 
served as leader of the middle-class interests 
in the nation. In 1874 he ran for president 
again, only to claim that his defeat was 
fraudulent and to lead an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion against the victor. He tried for the presi- 
dency again in 1891 but withdrew in favour of 
the Conservative candidate. Throughout 
these years and until his death, he stood as a 
symbol of Argentine unity and as a spokes- 
man for economic development. 

Mitre’s contributions to the cultural life of 
Argentina were also of the first importance. 
He was founder of the newspaper La Nacion 
(1870) and the Argentine Academy of Histo- 
ry. He wrote much poetry and many prose 
works and did considerable translating (in- 
cluding Dante) and numerous historical stud- 
ies, including the multi-volume Historia de 
Belgrano (1858-59) and Historia de San Mar- 
tin (1887-88). 

-presidency and Paraguayan War 1:1146g 


mitre shell, any marine snail comprising the 
family Mitridae (subclass Prosobranchia of 


Episcopal mitre (Mitra mitra) 
Lynwood M, Chace—National Audubon Society 


the class Gastropoda), in which the thick shell 
typically is bullet shaped, vaguely resembling 
a bishop’s headdress, or mitre. Mitres are 
most common in the Indo-Pacific region, 
where one of the largest species occurs: the 
10-centimetre (4-inch) episcopal mitre (Mitra 
mitra), which has an orange-checked shell. 


Mitridate, Re di Ponto (1770), opera by 
Mozart. 
-Mozart’s early success 12:601d 


Mitropoulos, Dimitri (b. March 1, 1896, 
Athens—d, Nov. 2, 1960, Milan), conductor 
known for his performances of 20th-century 
works. He studied in Athens, where his opera 
Soeur Béatrice (after Maeterlinck) was per- 
formed in 1919, Later in Berlin he studied 
piano under the brilliant pianist, composer, 
and teacher Ferruccio Busoni. An excellent pi- 
anist, he sometimes conducted from the key- 
board (e.g., in 1930 and 1932 with Prokofiev’s 
Third Piano Concerto), Mitropoulos did not 
use a baton and even in rehearsal he conduct- 
ed from memory. He was one of the earliest 
conductors to perform twelve-tone works of 


- Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg, and others. 


He conducted at the Berlin State Opera 
(1921-24) and directed the Athens Conserva- 
tory until 1930, From 1937 to 1949 he direct- 


ed the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Al- 


) 
r 


though he rejected the traditional social obli- 


gations of the position, he won a devoted fol-_ 


Mitropoulos 
UPI Compix 


lowing. He was musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic (1951-58), where he intro- 
duced concert performances of contemporary 
operas. From 1954 he conducted at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, becoming principal conduc- 
tor in 1958. He died while rehearsing with the 
orchestra of La Scala in Milan. 


Mitscher, Mare A(ndrew) (b. Jan. 26, 
1887, Hillsboro, Wis.—d. Feb. 3, 1947, Nor- 
folk, Va.), U.S. naval officer who won con- 
spicuous success in commanding the famous 
aircraft carrier Task Force 58 in the Pacific 
area during World War II. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md. (1910), Mitscher qualified as 
the 33rd naval pilot in 1916. In the years that 
followed, he played an important part in the 
development of naval aviation and its integra- 
tion into the fleet. 

Early in World War II, he commanded the 
aircraft carrier “Hornet” in the Battle of Mid- 
way (June 1942), the first important U.S. vic- 
tory after the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor the previous December. As a rear admi- 
ral, he was in charge of all aircraft in the Solo- 
mon Islands during the bitter fighting there in 
1943. He next commanded the fast carriers of 
Task Force 58, leading the dramatic and suc- 
cessful air strikes on Truk in the Carolines 
(February 1944); in the Battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea (June); the Battle of Leyte Gulf (Oc- 
tober); and the capture of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa (February-June 1945). 


Mitscher 


By courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Mitscher was made admiral in 1946 and 
served as commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet until his death. 


Mitscherlich, Eilhardt (b. Jan. 17, 1794, 
Neuende, now part of Wilhemmshaven, West 
Germany—d, Aug, 28, 1863, Berlin), chemist 
who promulgated the theory of isomorphism, 
relationship between crystalline structure and 
molecular composition used in determining 
molecular composition and atomic weight. 
From 1818 to 1820, Mitscherlich worked in 
the Berlin laboratory of the German botanist 
Heinrich F, Link, where he first undertook the 
study of arsenates and phosphates. In 1819 he 
discovered from this study that compounds 
with similar compositon often have the same 
crystalline structure. In 1821 he became 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Berlin. Although he continued his studies of 
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isomorphism, he made other important dis- 
coveries, including selenic acid (1827) and the 
monoclinic crystal form of sulfur (1823). He 
also named benzene; became the first to syn- 
thesize nitrobenzene in 1832; and was one of 
the first to recognize contact action, now 
known as catalytic action. 

‘Cohn’s and Pasteur’s debt to work 4:821c 


Mitsiwa, or massawa, port, Eritrea province 
(teklai gezat), northern Ethiopia, in the Bay of 
Mitsiwa on the Red Sea. It is connected to 
Asmera (q.v.) on the hinterland plateau (40 mi 
[64 km] west-southwest by road, railroad, air, 
and aerial tramway. The town rests on the is- 
lands of Tawlad (Taulud) and Mitsiwa (the 
site of the modern harbour) and on the Gerar 


aa anae 


Ethiopian Orthodox church, Mitsiwa 


Shostal 


and Abdel Kader peninsulas, which are linked 
to each other by causeways. Mitsiwa, one of 
the world’s hottest places (with a recorded an- 
nual average temperature of 87° F [31° C)}), 
was an Ethiopian port in the 16th century and 
came under Ottoman control in 1557. It 
changed hands intermittently for the next 300 
years and became an Italian possession in 
1885, functioning as the capital of Eritrea 
colony until 1900. Conquered by British 
forces in 1941, it remained under British ad- 
ministration until the federation of Eritrea 
with Ethiopia in 1952. 
The port exports agricultural products 
(chiefly oilseeds, nuts, hides, and coffee), salt, 
fish, and pearls, and imports industrial goods. 
Local industries include a saltworks, fish- and 
meat-processing enterprises, a cement plant, 
and an ice factory. A thermal power plant 
serves outlying areas. Mitsiwa is the seat of 
the Imperial Ethiopian Naval Academy and 
serves as a naval base. It is also a significant 
tourist centre. Pop. (1970 est.) 18,490. 
15°38'.N, 39°28’ E 
-map, Ethiopia 6:1001 
‘population and area 6:1002 


mitsu-gusoku, early style in Japanese flower 


arrangement. ; 
-floral decoration style development 7:418b 


Mittag-Leffler, Magnus Gosta (b. March 
16, 1846, Stockholm—d. July 7, 1927, Stock- 
holm), mathematician who founded the inter- 
national mathematical journal Acta Mathe- 


Mittag-Leffler 
a Sa wy 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 
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matica and whose contributions to math- 
ematical research helped advance the Scan- 
dinavian school of mathematics. 

In 1872 Mittag-Leffler became a lecturer in 
mathematics at the University of Uppsala, 
Swed., and five years later was appointed 
professor of mathematics at the University of 
Helsinki, Fin. In 1881 he became professor of 
mathematics at the University of Stockholm. 
With the financial patronage of King Oscar II 
of Sweden, he founded Acta Mathematica in 
1882, set up an editorial staff from the four 
Scandinavian countries, and served as chief 
editor for 45 years. 

Mittag-Leffler made numerous contributions 
to mathematical analysis (concerned with lim- 
its and including calculus, analytic geometry, 
and probability theory). He worked on the 
general theory of functions, concerning rela- 
tionships between independent and dependent 
variables, and in 1875 gave a proof of the 
French mathematician Augustin-Louis 
Cauchy’s theorem (a theorem that is largely 
the basis for the modern theory of functions 
of a complex variable). His best known work 
concerned the analytic representation of a 
one-valued function; this work culminated in 
the Mittag-Leffler theorem. His estate and his 
mathematical library now form part of the 
Mittag-Leffler Mathematical Institute at 
Djursholm, Swed. 


Mittagong, market town in the Southern 
Highlands of east New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. It was established in the late 1820s near 
the Nattai River, at the base of ‘the Gib” 
(Mt. Gibraltar), Mittagong serves a district of 
mixed farming, mining (iron, coal, and tra- 
chyte), and marble quarrying; it has a malting 
works, various light industries, and a veteri- 
nary research facility. Pop. (1978 est.) shire, 
7,200. 

34°27’ S; 150°27' E 

Mitteilung an meine Freunde, Eine 
(1851), translated as A COMMUNICATION TO MY 
FRIENDS, prose work by Richard Wagner. 


-conception of revolutionary stage 
work 19:518e 


Mittelland Kanal, also called EMs-wEsER- 
ELBE-KANAL, a German waterway begun in 
1905 and completed in the late 1930s. It runs 
from the Dortmund-Ems Canal east of 
Rheine, W.Ger., eastward along the northern 
border of the Central Uplands, to the Elbe 
River north of Magdeburg, E.Ger. (a distance 
of about 202 mi [325 km]), linking there with 
the Havel Canal eastward to Berlin. Side ca- 
nals connect it with Osnabriick, Hannover, 
Salzgitter (the new iron and steel centre), and 
Hildesheim. Peine (iron and steel works), be- 
tween Brunswick and Hannover, and Wolfs- 
burg (Volkswagen plant) are both on the main 
canal, which carries barges of up to 1,000 
tons. It is closed by ice for two to three weeks 
in winter. Locks connect it with the Weser and 
Elbe rivers. A large part of the barge traffic 
comprises coal and iron ores. 

52°16’ N, 11°41’ E 

-course and length 8:61b 

‘location and industrial traffic 6:522g 

-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
-map, German Democratic Republic 8:8 
-Weser River course 19:759d 


Mittelschule (secondary school): see Real- 
schule. 


Mittenwald, village, Bavaria (Bayern) Land 
(state), southeastern West Germany, on the 
‘Isar River, at the foot of the Karwendel 
Mountains, just southeast of Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen, on the Austrian border. Chartered 


in 1307, it was an important trade centre in. 


the 15th-16th centuries. Mittenwald is a 
health and vacation resort and a winter sports 
centre with a chair lift up the nearby 


Hoher Kranzberg (4,565 ft [1,391 m]). Pop. 
(1981 est.) 8,698. 
47°27 N; 11°15 8 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Mitterrand, Francois (Maurice Marie) 
(b. Oct. 26, 1916, Jarnac, Charente, Fr.), law- 
yer and Socialist Party politician who was 
elected president of France on May 10, 1981. 
During World War II Mitterrand was taken 
prisoner by German troops. He later escaped 
and worked for the Vichy government for sev- 
eral months before joining the French resis- 
tance. After the end of the war he served in 
the government of Charles de Gaulle as secre- 
tary general for prisoners of war. He was first 
elected deputy to the National Assembly in 
1946, and he won several subsequent legisla- 
tive elections as a Socialist candidate. (He lat- 
er completed his education at the University 
of Paris, and he was called to the bar in 1956.) 
From the late 1940s Mitterrand held a 
succession of ministerial posts, including Min- 
ister for Overseas Territories (1950-51) and 
Minister of the Interior (1956-57), and from 
1958 he consistently opposed the governments 
of Charles de Gaulle and his successors. Mit- 
terrand was president of the Federation of the 
Democratic and Socialist Left from 1965 to 
1968 and was elected first secretary of the So- 
cialist Party in 1971. He campaigned unsuc- 
cessfully for the presidency of France in 1965 
and 1974 before winning the election of 1981. 
-left-wing revival 7:679g 
-presidential election support 7:605h 


Mitu, capital of Vaupés commissariat, south- 
eastern Colombia, on the Rio Vaupés (Por- 
tuguese Rio Uapés), a tributary of the Negro 
River, 14 mi (23 km) upstream from the bor- 
der of Brazil. Pop. (1973) 1,637. 

1°08’ N, 70°03’ W 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

Mitumba, Monts, mountain range of south- 
eastern Zaire. 

6°00’ S, 29°00’ E 

-location and geographical features 19:1119g 
Mitu mitu (bird): see curassow. 


mitzwa, also spelled mirzva (Hebrew: “com- 
mandment”; pl. mitzwot), in the main, any 
commandment, ordinance, law, or statute 
contained in the Torah (first five books of the 
Bible) and, for that reason, to be observed by 
all practicing Jews. The Talmud mentions 613 
such mitzwot, 248 mandatory (mitzwot ‘ase) 
and 365 prohibitive (mitzwot lo ta‘ase). Many 
more (some virtually equated with divine law) 
have been added throughout the ages on the 
authority of outstanding rabbinical leaders, 
such as reciting the Hallel (specific psalms) at 
prescribed times, reading the Book of Esther 
on Purim, washing the hands before meals, 
and lighting candles on certain festivals. 
Though nonobservance of a mitzwa consti- 
tutes a transgression (‘avera), it is understood 
that not all mitzwot are of equal importance, 
since circumcision, for instance; is a direct re- 
sponse to a divine command, while the wear- 
ing of a skullcap (yarmulke) in public is not. 
Pious Jews neither look upon the mitzwot as 
a yoke nor expect a reward in this life for 
faithful observance. Their religious faith 
echoes Ps. 119:54: “Thy statutes have been 
my songs.” Males are bound to observe the 
mitzwot following the attainment of their reli- 
gious adulthood (Bar Mitzwa) at age 13. Jew- 
ish women are more easily excused from ab- 
servance when a specific mitzwa is to -be 
fulfilled at a fixed time. In a broader context, 
Jews consider all good deeds as the fulfillment 
zt mitzwot, for such actions express the will of 
od. 


mitzwot ma‘asiyyot (Hebrew: “practical 
commandments”), the totality of external reli- 


gious practices whose: observance is regarded | 


by Orthodox Jews especially as a hallmark of 
genuine piety. Some. mitzwot -ma‘asiyyot are 
recorded in Scripture fe.gs circumcision, ob- 


the Sierra and Plains—is only slightly better : 


servance of the sabbath, dietary laws) while 
others more properly derive from rabbinic 
teachings (e.g., the Seder ritual for Pesah 
[Passover], specific details of sabbath obser- 
vance). Extensive codifications of mitzwot 
ma‘asiyyot were made by such outstanding 
rabbis as Maimonides (1135-1204), Joseph 
ben Asher (c. 1270-c. 1343), and Joseph Karo 
(1488-1575). 

Emphasis has always been on the spiritual 
value of such actions rather than on their in- 
trinsic importance, for each such religious act 
or observance reminds one of God’s com- 
mandments and thus tends to sanctify one’s 
daily life. The observance of prescribed reli- 
gious ceremonies is also regarded as a natural 
re spontaneous expression of one’s inner be- 
liefs. 

In the 19th century, Reform Judaism ques- 
tioned the usefulness and efficacy of many 
such practices and tended to disregard them 
as being meaningless in modern times. Conser- 
vative Judaism holds to a moderate view that 
permits adaptations, modifications, and rein- 
terpretations of certain practices when this 
seems justified. 


Miura Baien (1723-89), Japanese Rational- 
ist philosopher. 
-Japanese dialectical philosophy 10:107b 


Mivart, St. George Jackson (b. Nov. 30, 
1827, London—d. April 1, 1900, London), bi- 
ologist, was a leading critic of Charles Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection. Unable to 
enter Oxford University after his conversion 
to Roman Catholicism (1844), he continued 
his studies at St. Mary’s, Oscott (1844-46). 
His research into the anatomy of carnivores 
and insectivores, conducted while he was lec- 
turing at the medical school of St. Mary’s 
Hospital (1862-84), greatly increased contem- 
porary knowledge of the subject. In 1881 he 
published The Cat: An Introduction to the 
Study of Backboned Animals. The work is 
considered to rank with Huxley’s Crayfish for 
its accuracy, detail, and clarity. 

Mivart was a friendly acquaintance of Dar- 
win and supported the general concept of evo- 
lution. He minimized the contribution of natu- 
ral selection, however, preferring to believe 
that the appearance of new species resulted 
from an innate plastic power that he called in- 
dividuation. He also denied a natural evolu- 
tion of human intellect, insisting that it was 
conferred by divine power. His publication of 
On the Genesis of Species (1871), Nature and 
Thought (1882), and The Origin of Human 
Reason (1889) alienated both Darwin and 
Huxley. 

-primate features description 14:1022c 


Miwok, California Indians speaking a lan- 
guage of Penutian stock and originally com- 
prising seven dialectally and territorially dis- 
crete branches: the Coast Miwok in an area 
just north of what is now San Francisco; the 
Lake Miwok in the Clear Lake Basin; the Bay 
Miwok (or Saclan), living along the delta of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers; the 
Plains Miwok, living farther up the lower Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin rivers; and, just 
eastward, three groups of Sierra Miwok— 
Northern, Central, and Southern—in the 
western foothills of the Sierra Nevada. The 
Sierra branches constituted by far the bulk of 
the Miwok and had more than 100 villages at 
the time of European contact. 

Scarcely anything is accurately known about 
the Aboriginal culture of the groups near or 
on the coast—the Coast, Lake, and Bay 
Miwok. They probably gathered acorns, 
fished, and hunted. deer and other game with 
bow and arrow and lived in semisubterranean 
pole- and earth-covered lodges. Watertight 


-basketry ornamented with beads or feathers — 


was produced, The men went naked, and the 


“women wore brief garments hanging from the 


waist. fe ; tocntenrih’ Gay Ge” 
The culture of the interior Miwok—those of 
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“The Fisherman,” Southern Miwok photograph by 
Edward S. Curtis, 1924; from North American Indians 
By courtesy of the Newberry Library, Chicago, Ayer Collection 


known. The groups remained in the foothills 
or lowlands and moved into the high sierras 
only in summer or for hunting. Their main 
abodes were semisubterranean earth-covered 
houses, but summer mountain shelters were 
mere lean-tos of bark. Their chief food staple 
was acorns, which were stored in basket-like 
granaries. Various baskets were made but ap- 
parently no pottery. 

Society was organized into contrasting 
halves, or moieties, governing such matters as 
descent and marriage; and it was seemingly 
ranked, There were chiefs and subchiefs, and 
women could acquire such titles through the 
male line. The interior Miwok followed the 
so-called Kuksu cult, the underlying spiritual 
bases of which are obscure but which included 
several varieties of rituals, many individual 
dances, often costumed (as in animal skins), 
and impersonations of spirits. 

There remain in the early 1970s more than 
100 coastal Miwok and more than 100 interior 
Miwok. 

-clan ownership pattern and distribution 
3:621a; map 620 


Mixe: see Zoquean peoples. 


mixed crystal (geochemistry): see solid solu- 
tion. 


mixed economy, economic system charac- 
terized by elements of both private enterprise 
and government economic activity. The 
economies of all large industrial states must 
have some degree of government economic 
activity because services such as national de- 
fense can only be provided by government. 
Many countries in which private enterprise 
predominates, however, have a much broader 
range of public activity, including enterprises 
that could be conducted by private corpora- 
tions. In some mixed economies, for example, 
there is direct government ownership and op- 
eration of transportation and utility services. 
An alternative approach is to allow private 
monopolies to operate them under goveri- 
ment regulation; in this case, the government 
participation is less direct but still present. 
Another public activity often coexistent with a 
large private sector is the setting of investment 
and production goals by a government plan- 
ning board, Although the actual operations 
are carried out by private enterprises, the gov- 
ernment exercises some control in defining pri- 
orities within the economy. 

-public and private enterprise balance 15:198f 


mixed forest, a vegetational transition be- 
tween coniferous forest and broad-leaved 


deciduous forest, especially in the Northern 

Hemisphere. “Mixed forest’ also may refer to 

a forest with two or more tree species. In 

North America, the term is often used to 

designate the forest of the Appalachian Pla- 

teau, characterized by many tree species and 

moderate precipitation. 

‘characteristics and ecology 7:535d 

‘ecosystem types and zonal distribution 
18:145d; table 

‘European fauna and flora 6:1047d; illus. 

‘North American flora and wildlife 13:190h; 
map 191 


mixed-layer clay minerals, structural mix- 
tures of layered clay minerals in which the lay- 
ers are only a few aluminosilicate sheets thick. 
Mixed-layer structures may have a regular 
repetition of layers; e.g., chlorite. They may 
also have a random interstratification, as is 
exhibited by glauconite. 

-types, properties, and use 4:703b 


mixed numbers, numbers composed of a 
whole number and a fraction as used in mea- 
surement. For example, 1% inches is a mixed 
number composed of the whole number | and 
the fraction %. 


Mixe—Zoque languages, family of Ameri- 
can Indian-languages spoken in southern 
Mexico by about 80,000 persons. There are 
six languages in the family, divided into two 
groups—Zoquean and Mixean. Zoque is 
spoken in the Mexican states of Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and Oaxaca by about 20,000 per- 
sons. Sierra Popoluca and Texistepec Popolu- 
ca, spoken in Veracruz by about 12,000 and 
1,000 persons, respectively, are classed as Zo- 
quean languages. Mixe, spoken in eastern 
Oaxaca by about 48,000 persons, and Sayula 
and Oluta (both sometimes called Popoluca), 
spoken in Veracruz by about 1,000 persons 
each, are classed as Mixean languages. An ex- 
tinct language, Tapachultec, formerly spoken 
along the southeast coast of Chiapas, is also 
classified as a Mixe-Zoque language. 
-comparative and glottochronological 
groupings 11:960g 
-Mayan association attempts 12:164h 
-Meso-American languages table 11:959a; 
map 957 
-pre-Columbian cultural influence 11:961f 


mixing ratio, in meteorology, mass of water 
vapour per unit mass of dry air in a sample of 
moist air, which may be or may not be satu- 
rated with water vapour. The mixing ratio 
tends to be conserved in nonsaturated air. In 
saturated air, the mixing ratio depends only 
on the air temperature and barometric pres- 
sure; it ranges from 3.8 grams of water va- 
pour per kilogram of dry air (3.8 grams/kilo- 
gram) at 0° C (32° F) to 27.7 g/kg at 30° C 
(86° F) for a pressure of 1,000 millibars. 

As a saturated air parcel rises in the atmo- 

sphere and cools, some of its water vapour 
condenses, The mixing ratio may be used to 
determine the quantity of water vapour con- 
densed. For example, if the parcel started out 
at a pressure of 1,000 millibars and at a satu- 
ration mixing ratio of 27.7 g/kg and rose to a 
height where the pressure was 500 mb and its 
saturation mixing ratio 12.6 g/kg (corre- 
sponding to a temperature of 6.9° C, or 44.4° 
F), 15.1 g/kg of water vapour would have 
condensed during the ascent. Because the 
mass of water vapour in a given mass of air is 
usually very small, there is little difference be- 
tween the mixing ratio and the specific humid- 
ity. 
Mixolydian mode, musical mode having the 
scale pattern G-A-B-C-D-E-F-G. The Mix- 
olydian mode was the seventh of the eight me- 
dieval church modes, and in that context Mix- 
olydian mode, or Mode VII, implies a general 
range from the G below middle C to the G 
above, with melodies in that mode normally 
having the lower G as finalis (final note) and 
D as the fenor (reciting note). - 

In ancient Greek music, Mixolydian was one 
of the names for the scale pattern, or octave 
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species, conventionally represented in modern 
writings as B-B. 
‘history, construction, and use 12:296a 


Mixtec, Middle American Indian population 
living in northern and western Oaxaca and in 
neighbouring parts of Guerrero and Puebla in 
southern Mexico. Historically the Mixtec pos- 
sessed a high degree of civilization in Aztec 
and pre-Aztec times; they may be related to 
the peoples of the Olmec and Monte Alban 
civilizations of early Mexico. 

Modern Mixtec live in mountain, valley, and 
coastal habitats and are primarily agricultur- 
al. Their farming technique is basically slash- 
and-burn; cultivation is by hoe and digging 
stick or by oxen and plow. Corn (maize), 
beans, and squash are the staple crops. Other 
subsistence activities are hunting, fishing, 
herding, gathering wild foods, and, where sub- 
sistence is meager, producing and selling items 
of woven palm fibre. Settlement patterns 
vary; there are central villages (which may be 
vacant except during fiestas or market days, 
the families living on their farms most of the 
time) and dispersed villages with family 
groups living scattered over the countryside. 
Permanently occupied central villages are 
probably not the traditional settlement type. 


Mixtec house 


Harrison Forman 


Weaving (of cloth and palm fibre) and 
ceramics are common crafts. Dress is largely 
traditional or semi-traditional, although not 
all cloth is made domestically. Men wear a 
white cotton shirt and trousers, straw hat, and 
sandals. Women wear a wraparound skirt, a 
long tunic (Auipil), and a shawl (rebozo). 
Women generally are barefoot and may go 
without the Auipil, nude above the waist, in 
the coastal areas, 

Although nominally Christian, most Mixtec 
believe in an assortment of pre-Christian spir- 
its and deities, and in some areas they worship 
stone idols representing the rain god. Hills, 
caves, streams, springs, and swamps may be 
sacred also. Agricultural rituals and the har- 
vest feast are important; curanderos (shaman- 
healers) are common. Christian fiestas and 
masses for patron saints are also celebrated, 
with church brotherhoods (cofradias) organiz- 
ing the festivities. 

‘chronological system 4:582c 
-comparative language features 11:962g 
-design of cities 18:1070a 
‘jewelry forms and design 10:181g 
-Meso-American Indian distribution 

map 11:955 
-Meso-American Late Classic 
invasions 11:943h 
-visual art features, importance, and use 1:68Se 


Mixtecan languages: see Oto-Manguean 
languages. 


mixture, any materials in chemistry, made up 
of two or more components that may be 
present in any proportion and that are consid- 
ered to retain their identity regardless of the 
intimacy of mingling. See also solution. 
-phase equilibria components 14:208d 
-solution properties and 

characteristics 16:1050f 


Miyagawa Choshun 950 


Miyagawa Choshun, also known by his 
first names of CHOZAEMON and KIHEII (b. 
1682, Owari Province, now Aichi Prefecture, 
Japan—d. 1752), painter of the Ukiyo-e style 
of popular, colourful art based on everyday 
life, who was the founder of the Miyagawa 
school of painting. 


Portrait of a beautiful woman by Miyagawa Choshun, 
colour on paper; in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan, 
Nara, Japan 


By courtesy of the International Society for Educational information. Tokyo 


Choshun went to Edo, now Tokyo, around 
1700 and fell under the influence of the works 
by Hishikawa Moronobu (d. c. 1694), who es- 
tablished the basic Ukiyo-e style in both 
painting and wood-block printing. Choshun 
concentrated on painting, rather than on print 
designs, and drew his pictures with fluid lines 
and subtle colouring. He was also adept at de- 
picting crowds. 

At one time, when some painters were com- 
missioned to repair the family shrine of the 
Tokugawa shogunate at Nikko, the artist 
Kano Shunga invited Choshun, famous as a 
colorist, to participate. But in a dispute over 
fees, Chdshun was insulted and physically 
hurt at Shunga’s home. Chdshun’s son and 
pupils retaliated by attacking and wounding 
members of the Shunga clan. Choshun was 
then expelled from Edo for two years. 

Among Chdshun’s notable paintings are the 
picture scroll ‘“Engeki zumaki” (“Theatre 
Scenes”) in the Tokyo National Museum and 


“Fazoku zumaki” (‘Panorama of Contempo- 


rary Life’). 


Miyagawanella, name sometimes given to a 
group of infectious agents of uncertain taxo- 
nomic status, also known as Bedsonia (q.v.). 
-common diseases of domestic cats, 

table 5 5:874 
‘industrial environment and disease 9:530f 


Miyagi, prefecture (ken), northern Honshu, 
Japan, its indented coastline forming Sendai- 
wan (Sendai Bay) of the Pacific Ocean. Much 


Pine-clad islets in Matsushima Bay, Miyagi Prefecture, 
Japan 


Shiro Shirahata—Bon 


of its area of 2,814 sq mi (7,288 sq km) is 
mountainous. The Sendai-heiya (Sendai Plain) 
in the south contains the prefectural capital, 
Sendai (g.v.). To the north is the beautiful 
Matsushima-wan, long celebrated for its more 
than 200 islands covered with pines. 

Sendai, the largest city in the Tohoku (north- 
ern Honshu) region, is an industrial centre and 
transport hub. Ishinomaki and Shiogama, on 
Sendai-wan, are important seaports. Pop. 
(1970) 1,819,223. 

-area and population, table 1 10:45 


Miyagi Michio (1894-1956), Japanese com- 
poser. 
- Japanese—Western Stylistic integration 12:690e 


Miyake Setsurei, original personal name 
yusIRO (1860-1945), Japanese socio-political 
thinker. 
- Western influence on Japanese 

thought 10:108c 


Miyako, city, Iwate Prefecture (ken), Hon- 
shu, Japan, on the estuary of the Hei-gawa 


Miyako harbour, Japan 


Kokunai Jigyo Kouku 


(Hei River), facing Miyako-wan (Miyako 
Bay). The city has been an important fishing 
port since the Tokugawa era (1603-1867), 
known for its salmon, salmon-trout, and 
mackerel. The manufacture of fertilizer, met- 
al, and construction materials was introduced 
after World War II. The port was enlarged in 
the 1950s, and Miyako is now a major import- 
er of timber for its lumber industry. Nearby 
Jodoga-hama (Jodoga Beach), renowned for 
its blowhole, is part of Rikuchu-kaigan Na- 
tional Park. Pop. (1970) 59,063. 

39°38’ N, 141°57' E 

‘map, Japan 10:36 

Miyakoan Series, major division of Creta- 
ceous rocks and time in Japan (the Cretaceous 
Period began about 136,000,000 years ago 
and lasted about 71,000,000 years). Rocks of 
the Miyakoan Series overlie those of the Ari- 
tan Stage, underlie those of the Gyliakian Se- 
ries, and are correlated with the Aptian and 
succeeding Albian stages (standard worldwide 
stages of the Cretaceous). Several zones, 
smaller divisions of time, are recognized and 


are characterized by distinctive fossil ammo- 
nite cephalopods (mollusks), such as the gen- 
era Parahoplites, Hoplites, and Mortoniceras. 


Miyakonojo, city, Miyazaki Prefecture 
(ken), Kyushu, Japan, on the upper Oyodo- 
gawa (Oyodo River). The city developed 
around the castle built by the Shimazu family 
in the early 11th century. During the Tokuga- 
wa era (1603-1867), sericulture and silk 
manufacture were prominent activities. The 
weaving and textile industries developed after 
the Meiji Restoration (1868). 

Miyakonojé is now a railway hub and trad- 
ing centre for southeastern Kyushu. Manufac- 
tures include textiles, dairy products, and 
lumber; agriculture produces sweet potatoes, 
rape seed, tobacco, and tea. Pop. (1970) 
114,802. 
31°44’ N, 131°04’ E 
‘map, Japan 10:36 
Miyamoto Musashi, personal name at birth 
MASANA, known in art as NITEN (b. 1584, 
Mimasaka or Harima, Japan—d. 1645), fa- 
mous soldier-artist of the early Edo period 
(1603-1867). An artist of sumi-e or ink paint- 
ing, he painted in a powerful and direct style 
with an amazing economy of strokes. He is 
particularly remembered for his paintings of 
birds, among which are “Koboku meikaku- 
zu” (“Shrike Perched in a Dead Tree”) and 
“Rozanzu” (“Wild Geese Among Reeds”’). 
All of his extant works are in ink mono- 
chrome. To improve his swordsmanship he 
travelled extensively so that he could chal- 
lenge other swordsmen. He invented the nito- 
rya, or fencing with two swords. 


Miyazaki, prefecture (ken), southeastern 
Kyushu, Japan, facing the Pacific Ocean. 
Most of its 2,779 sq mi (7,197 sq km) are 
mountainous, and there is a small coastal 
plain. The southern coast comprises Nichi- 
nan-kaigan Quasi-national Park, which in- 
cludes the offshore island of Ao-shima and is 
noted for its tropical and subtropical vegeta- 
tion. In the southwest, Kirishima-Yaku Na- 
tional Park is dotted with volcanoes, craters, 
and crater lakes. 

Miyazaki Prefecture produces two rice crops 
annually. Major industrial products are 
chemicals, wood pulp, bamboo goods, and 
charcoal. The prefectural capital, Miyazaki, 
is an agricultural trade and communica- 
tions centre. It contains the Miyazaki-jingt 


Haniwa Garden of Heiwadai Park, Miyazaki, Japan 


Minoru: Warashina—Bon 


(Miyazaki Shrine), dedicated to the first em- 
peror of Japan, and Heiwadai Park, contain- 
ing a Peace Tower (1940) and the Haniwa 
(Clay Figurine) Garden. Pop. (1970) city, 
202,862; prefecture, 1,051,105. 

-area and population, table 1 10:45 

-map, Japan 10:36 


Miyazaki Yizen, also called mryAzAKI 
YUZENSAI (b. 1654—d. 1736), painter credited 


With perfecting a rice-paste dyeing method 
that made possible the economical production 
of sumptuously decorated cloth. He gave his 
name to the process (yuzen-zome) by which 
elaborate designs and pictures were drawn on 
silk with a rice-paste coating. Later, yazen 
came to denote the cloth produced in this way 
and also the kind of designs (yazen-moyo) 
created by Miyazaki Yizen. The rich, colour- 
ful yazen cloth, a product of Kyoto, is still 
popular in the 20th century. 


Mi Yu-jen (1086-1165), Chinese Southern 
Sung painter whose few surviving works are in 
the lyric Mi style of ink painted landscapes 
that was developed by his father, the famous 
Northern Sung painter Mi Fei (Fu), His tzu, 
or alternate name as an artist, was Yiian-hui. 
‘Hsia Kuei stylistic comparison 8:1124d 


Mizan, newspaper edited by Murad Bey, first 
published in Istanbul in 1886. 
- Young Turk propaganda 

dissemination 13:788h 


Mizar, also known as ZETA URSAE MAJORIS, 
first star found (by the Italian astronomer 
Giovanni Battista Riccioli in 1650) to be a 
visual binary; i.e., to consist of two optically 
distinguishable components revolving around 
each other. Subsequently, each of the visual 
components was determined to be a spectro- 
scopic binary; Mizar is actually a quadruple 
star. Apparent visual magnitudes of the two 
visual components are 2.27 and 3,95, Set in 
the middle of the Big Dipper’s handle, Mizar 
(Arabic: Veil, Cloak) makes a visual double 
ney the fainter Alcor alarabics the Faint 
ne 


Mizo (people): see Lushai. 


Mizoguchi Kenji (b. May 16, 1898, Tokyo 
—d. Aug. 25, 1956, Ky6dto), motion-picture 
director who dealt with the nature of reality, 
the conflict between modern and traditional 
values, and the redeeming quality of a wom- 
an’s love in some of the most pictorially 
beautiful of all Japanese films. In 1919, after 
he had studied painting and had spent a short 
time designing advertisements for the Kobe 
Soshin Daily News in the city of Kobe, 
Mizoguchi returned to Tokyo and became an 
actor at the Nikkatsu Motion Picture Compa- 
ny, in which, within three years, he was a di- 
rector, 

Gaitd no suketchi (1925; Street Sketches) 
and Kami-Nengyo haru no sasayaki (1926; A 
Paper Doll’s Whisper of Spring) presaged the 
rise of Japanese realism in the 1930s. Mizo- 
chi’s outstanding films of the 1920s and 30s 
were T6dkyo koshinkyoko (1929; Tokyo 
March) and Tokai kékyogaku (1929; Met- 
ropolitan Symphony), which considered con- 
temporary social problems; and Gionno shi- 
mai (1936; Sisters of the Gion) and Naniwa 
ereji (1936; Osaka Elegy), films dealing with 
the rejection of traditional values by modern 
Japanese society. 

Zangiku monogatari (1939; The Story of the 
Last Chrysanthemums) initiated a long series 
of period dramas set in the Meiji Era (1868- 
1912), which during World War II avoided di- 
rect confrontation with controversial issues, 
but after the war became increasingly con- 
cerned with the problems of modern life. 
Ugetsu monogatari (1953), considered one of 
the finest of all Japanese films, is an outstand- 
ing example of Mizoguchi’s period drama. 
Notable as a study of the nature of reality and 
for its sense of place created by carefully con- 
trolled camera movement, Ugetsu is an al- 
legorical commentary on postwar Japan. 

‘Among Mizoguchi’s postwar films are some 
of his most important dramas about women; 
e.g., Joyu sumako-no-koi (1947; The Love of 
Actress Sumaku), the biography of one of Ja- 


an’s first emancipated women; Yoru-no-on- — 


~natachi (1948; Women of the’ Night); and 
Akasen chitai (1956; Red-Light District). 


Mizo Hills, formerly called LUSHAI HILLS, 
_in Mizoram union territory, northeast 


= India, form part of the north Arakan Yoma . 


system. They rise to about 7,000 ft (2,125 m), 
and their slopes are covered with thick ever- 
green forest containing valuable timber and 
bamboo. 

23°10’ N, 92°50’ E 

-landscape and environment 11:451h 

-map, India 9:278 


Mizoram, union territory, northeast India, 
established January 1972 from the Mizo Hills 
district, formerly part of Assam state. The ter- 
ritory (area 8,134 sq mi [21,067 sq km]) was 
set up to satisfy the national aspirations ofthe 
Mizo tribesmen, who had been in sporadic re- 
volt against India since 1969. They had re- 
ceived support from Pakistan and China, but 
the revolt collapsed after Pakistan’s defeat 
(late 1971) in the war which led to the seces- 
sion of East Pakistan, and its independence as 
the new country of Bangladesh. 

Mizoram is bounded by Burma (east), Tripu- 
ra state (west), Manipur state (northeast), 
Bangladesh (south), and Assam state (north). 
Chiefly mountainous, the Mizo Hills (Lushai 
Hills) are the main physiographic feature. Nu- 
merous streams flow south-north; most are 
tributaries of the Kusiyara River, which flows 
west out of the territory; its drainage, through 
other rivers, ultimately reaches the lower 
Ganges. The population, entirely tribal, is 
composed of numerous groups, loosely called 
Mizos, a local term meaning “highlanders.” 
They speak a variety of Tibeto-Burman dia- 
lects; some tribes are so isolated that their 
dialects are unintelligible to groups living in 
neighbouring valleys. Missionaries were for- 
merly active in the area; it is estimated that 
more than three-fourths of the population is 
Christian, 

More than half of Mizoram is forested. 
Agriculture is extensively practiced; the chief 
crop is rice. Some sugarcane and (on the high- 
er slopes) potatoes are grown. There is little 
trade or commerce, but the tribesmen are 
skillful weavers; cottage industries produce 
fine woollen carpets, cane hats, and baskets. 
The territorial capital is Aijal. Pop. (1971 pre- 
lim.) 322,000. 


Mizpah (Israeli-occupied Jordan): see Ram 
Allah. 


Mizrahi, acronym from Hebrew MERKAZ 
RUHANI (Spiritual Centre), a religious move- 
ment within the World Zionist Organization 
and formerly a political party within Zionism 
and in Israel. It was founded in 1902 by Rabbi 
Yitzhaq Ya‘aqov Reines of Lida, Russia, to 
promote Jewish religious education within the 
framework of nationalism; its traditional slo- 
gan was “‘the Land of Israel, for the people of 
Israel, according to the Torah of Israel.” 

Though a minority party, Mizrahi wielded a 
disproportionate influence in Zionism, both 
because of its religio-historical weight and its 
hold on the masses of observant Jewry, espe- 
cially in eastern Europe. In post-World War I 
Palestine, it played an active role in the Jewish 
community, establishing religious schools and 
firmly backing the sole authority of the chief 
rabbinate over matters of personal status 
among Jews, particularly marriage and di- 
vorce. 

Younger religious elements founded ha-Po‘el 
ha-Mizrahi (the Mizrahi Worker Party) in 
1922. After the creation of Israel in 1948, the 
Mizrahi became influential inasmuch as the 
Socialist Mapai Party, the country’s largest, 
could not obtain an absolute majority in the 
Knesset (Parliament) without allying with the 
Mizrahi. 

The Mizrahi movement—united with ha- 
Po‘el ha-Mizrahi in 1956 to form the National 
Religious Party—has consistently received 
about 10 percent of the votes cast in Knesset 
elections. The party maintains a bank, a daily 
newspaper, and sponsors scholarly religious 
publications. Bar-Ilan University, named for 
Rabbi Meyer Berlin (later Bar-Ilan), a leading 


figure i in the Mizrahi movement, was founded 


in 1955 under the auspices of the U.S. Mizrahi 
movements. — 


951 Misa 


Mizuno Tadakuni (b. 1794, Edo, now 
Tokyo—d,. 1851, Edo), chief adviser to To- 
kugawa leyoshi (reigned 1837-53), 12th To- 
kugawa shogun, or military dictator, of Ja- 
pan. He was responsible for the famous Tem- 
po reforms, the Tokugawa shogunate’s 
(1603-1867) last-ditch effort to halt the grow- 
ing social and economic decline that was un- 
dermining its rule. 

The son of a prominent feudal lord, Mizuno 
in 1828 was appointed tutor to the heir appar- 
ent, leyoshi. Although Mizuno was elevated 
to the position of chief shogunal adviser in 
1834, he exercised little power until Tokuga- 
wa Ienari (reigned 1787-1837), the 11th sho- 
gun, finally died three years later, and Ieyoshi 
ascended to the throne. Thereafter, until his 
dismissal from office in 1843, Mizuno virtually 
controlled the government. 

Mizuno came to power at a time when popu- 
lar unrest was sweeping the country after al- 
most a decade of serious famines, His rise also 
coincided with China’s defeat by the Western 
powers in the trading dispute known as the 
Opium War (1839-42), and Mizuno realized 
that if Japan did not solve its internal prob- 
lems, it would be helpless in the face of the 
inevitable Western encroachment. To this 
end, he made a vain effort to reinstate the sim- 
ple martial virtues of the early Tokugawa era. 
He insisted on personal and governmental fru- 
gality, introducing sumptuary laws that went 
to unenforceable extremes. Also, in an at- 
tempt to hamper the growing trade economy, 
which he considered an unnecessary frivolity, 
Mizuno cancelled all debts owed by noblemen 
to members of the middle class, abolished 
many of the merchant associations licensed by 
his predecessors, and ordered peasants who 
had migrated to the cities to return to the 
countryside. His measures became so unpopu- 
lar that the shogun had to dismiss him. 
-Tempo reforms promulgation 10:77f 


mizzen, the mast next abaft (toward the 

stern) the main mast of a boat. 

-sail, spar, and rigging development 16:159d; 
illus. 160 


mizzonite (mineral): see scapolite. 


Mjollnir, Old Norse MsJGLiNir, in Norse my- 
thology, the hammer of the thunder god Thor 
and the symbol of his power. Forged by 
dwarfs, the hammer never failed Thor; he 
used it as a weapon to crash down on the 
heads of giants and as an instrument to hallow 
people and things. Mjollnir was stolen by the 
giant Thrym, who asked as ransom the hand 
of a goddess, Freyja. When Freyja refused to 
go to Thrym, Thor masqueraded as her and 
succeeded in grabbing the hammer, which had 
been brought out to consecrate him as 
Thrym’s bride. Thor then slaughtered Thrym 
and the other giants with the hammer. Mjoll- 
nir may have symbolized a thunderbolt, for 
Thor was the god of thunder. 


Mijgsa, largest lake in Norway, in Oppland 
and Hedmark fylker (counties), lies 35 mi (56 
km) north of Oslo at the southern end of 
famed Gudbrandsdalen (g.v.; Gudbrand’s 
Valley). Long and narrow, with a roughly 
north-northwest to south- southeast axis, it is 
a link between Lagen (Gudbrandsdalslagen) 
River to the north and the Vorma—Glama riv- 
er system to the south. Its length is 62 mi, its 
breadth ranges from | to 9 mi, while its great- 
est depth is I ,473 ft (449 m) and its area is 142 
sq mi (369 sq km). Mij@sa is a popular tourist 
centre (boating, fishing), and Lillehammer, at 
its north end, and Hamar, -on its eastern 
shore, are the largest lakeshore cities. The 
small island of Helg@ya is in the centre of the 
lake. On the east coast, north of Hamar, are 
the ruins of a 12th-century cathedral built by 
Nicholas Breakspear, papal legate to Scan- 
dinavia (later, Hops Adrian IV), 

60°40’ N, 11°00’ E 

‘map, Norway 13:266 


Mkhedruli 952 


Mkhedruli: see Georgian alphabets. 


mkono, unit of length used in East Africa, 
equivalent to 45.72 centimetres. ' 
‘weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


mks system: see metre-kilogram-second 
system. 


MK-system, classification of stellar spectra 
according to luminosity, named for the U.S. 
astronomers W.W. Morgan and P.C. Keenan. 
Cf. Harvard classification system; Hertz- 
sprung-Russell diagram. 

-luminosity and spectral classification 17:589c 
-stellar spectroscopic parallax 13:996e 


Mkuzi Game Reserve, in northern Zulu- 
land, Natal Province, Republic of South 
Africa. Established in 1912, it has an area of 
98 sq mi (254 sq km). Vegetation varies from 
open bush country to thorn velds and forests 
of sycamore figs and giant aloes. One of the 
reserve’s three large pans (water holes) is in- 
habited by crocodiles. Other wildlife includes 
the black and the white rhinoceros, wilde- 
beest, leopard, impala and other antelope, 
and a variety of birds. Headquarters are at 
Pietermaritzburg. 

27°40’ S, 32°15’ E 

-map, South Africa 17:63 

Mlada Boleslav, German JUNGBUNZLAU, 
town, Sttedo¢esky kraj (Central Bohemia re- 
gion), Czechoslovakia, northeast of Prague, at 
the confluence of the Jizera and Klenice rivers. 
The town has grown rapidly since a new au- 
tomobile plant began production in 1964, re- 
placing an older factory. Mlada Boleslav also 
produces tractors and other agricultur- 
al machinery. Pop. (1979 est.) 42,684. 

50°23’ N, 14°59’ E 

-map, Czechoslovakia 5:413 

Mlada Bosna, English YOUNG BOSNIA, radi- 
cal nationalistic movement in Bosnia that re- 
jected the legalistic approach toward social 
reform pursued by the elder generation of 
Bosnian political figures and called for a revo- 
lution against Habsburg rule. Members of 
Mlada Bosna agitated among the South Slav 
students in Prague, Vienna, Zagreb, and 
Sarajevo and engaged in political terrorism. 


Mlanje (Malawi): see Mulanje. 


Mleccha, Sanskrit name given by the Aryans 
of ancient India to people of foreign extrac- 
tion. Like the Greek barbaros, it was original- 
ly used to indicate the uncouth and incompre- 
hensible speech of foreigners and then extend- 
ed to the barbarous character of these people. 
They were found in northwestern India, and 
there is reason to believe that the people 
known in Akkadian as Mlakkha were the 
original Mlecchas. As a Mleccha, any foreign- 
er stands completely outside the caste system 
and the ritual ambience, and, for the caste 
Hindu, contact with them is polluting. 

-Vedic period world-view 9:347a 


MM 38 (guided missile): see Exocet. 
MMPI (psychology): see Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. 


Mn, symbol for the chemical element man- 
ganese (q.v.). 


mna, unit of weight used in Greece, equiva- 
lent to 1.5 kilograms. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mnhemiopsis (marine-animal « genus): see 
lobed comb jelly. 


Mnemon: see Artaxerxes II. 


mnemonics, also called MEMORIA TECHNICA, 
general term—derived from Mnemosyne, the 
personification of memory in Greek mytholo- 


gy—for devices to assist memory. The princi- ~ 


ple is to create in the mind an artificial struc- 
ture that incorporates unfamiliar ideas or, 


especially, a series of disassociated ideas that 
by themselves are difficult to remember. 
Ideally, the structure is so designed that its 
parts will be mutually suggestive. Grouping 
items in rhymed verse has long been a popular 
mnemonic technique, from the “gender 
rhymes” of the Latin grammars to the verse 
for remembering the number of days in the 
months (“Thirty days hath September, April, 
June and November...”). 

Many attempts have been made to invent 
mnemonic systems—generalized codes to im- 
prove all-around capacity to remember, The 
Greek and Roman system of mnemonics was 
founded on the use of mental places and signs 
or pictures, known as topical mnemonics. The 
most usual method was to choose a large 
house, of which the apartments, walls, win- 
dows, statues, and furniture were severally as- 
sociated with certain names, phrases, events, 
or ideas by means of symbolic pictures. To re- 
call these it was only necessary to search over 
the house until the particular place was dis- 
covered where they had been deposited by the 
imagination. In accordance with this system, a 
historic date would be localized in an imagi- 
nary town divided into a certain number of 
districts, each with 10 houses, each house with 
10 rooms, and each room with 100 quadrates, 
or memory places, partly on the floor, partly 
on the four walls, partly on the roof. Thus, if 
it were desired to fix in the memory the tradi- 
tional date of the invention of printing in 
Europe (1440), an imaginary book or some 
other symbol of printing would be placed in 
the 40th quadrate, or memory place, of the 
4th room of the Ist house of the historic dis- 
trict of the town. 

Mnemonic devices, all of which depend upon 
the use of some method of coding of what is 
to be remembered, may be very useful in lim- 
ited fields, especially if the coding is made up 
by the person who is going to use it, but their 
inevitable complexity and ambiguity makes 
them likely to break down. 

-balladry use 2:642g 
‘computer translation programs 4:1054e 
-early Japanese music notation devices 12:682e 
-folk literature dependence on memory 7:456f 
‘memory process of encoding 11:894e 
-non-written communication systems 19:1034a 
-Russian memory artist and 

synesthesia 11:890g 


Mnemosyne, also called Memory, in Greek 
mythology, one of the Titans and daughter of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth); and, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, the mother (by Zeus) of 
the nine Muses (q.v.). Traditionally, after the 
Olympians defeated the Titans, they asked 
Zeus to create divinities who were capable of 
celebrating their victory. Zeus then went to Pi- 
eria and stayed with Mnemosyne nine con- 
secutive nights, after which she gave birth to 
the Muses. It is argued that Mnemosyne is a 
pure abstraction, memory personified, and 
that she therefore could not have been a Ti- 
taness. 

-mythological concept of memory 12:80la 


Mnesicles, also spelled MNESIKLES (fl. 5th 
century Bc), Greek architect, who was known 
(from Plutarch) to have been the designer of 
the Propylaea (q.v.), the entrance gateway to 
the western end of the Acropolis in Athens. 
The Propylaea was built of pentelic marble, 
with some details of black Eleusian stone. 
Construction, begun in 437 Bc, was halted in 
431 Bc, with the outbreak of the Peloponne- 
sian War, 

Several scholars have theorized that Mnesi- 
cles—a contemporary of Pericles, Phidias, Ic- 
tinus, and Callicrates—was the architect (oth- 
erwise unknown) of the Erectheum (q.v.). The 
suggestion is made on the basis of Mnesicles’ 
fine design of the Propylaea and on his success 
in adjusting the design to the slope of the 
Acropolis. The architect of the “split-level” 
Erectheum handled a difficult design in much 
ae same way as did Mnesicles in the Propy- 
aea. 1 


-architectural contributions 2:266f 
-Propylaea’s construction 19:294c 


Mnhevis, also called Menus, Egyptian NEMUR, 
Greek form of MERWER, bull of Meroe. As one 
of several sacred bulls in Egypt, he was most 
closely associated with the sun god Re-Atum 
at Heliopolis. Although not attested until lat- 
er, the cult of Mnevis probably dated to the 
1st dynasty, if not earlier. The Mnevis bull 
was either black or piebald in colour, and in 
sculptures and paintings he was represented 
with a solar disc between his horns. 


Mniotiltidae (songbird family): see wood- 
warbler, 


Mnium, genus of mosses in the order 
Bryales, with nearly 100 species distributed in 
many habitats throughout the world, more 
than 30 of them in North America. The plants 
range in size from 2 to 8 centimetres (% to 3% 
inches) and have barrel-shaped capsules 


Mnium with spore cases 


Hugh Spencer—National Audubon Society 


(spore cases). Male plants have terminal ro- 
settes of leaves that resemble flowers. A few 
species reproduce by stolons (horizontal stems 
that root at the nodes). One of the most com- 
mon species is M. cuspidatum, found in the 
spring on shaded, moist places in lawns and 
parks, or on soil or rotten wood. Each phyllid 
(leaf) is tipped by a sharp point. The charac- 
teristic moss of beech forests in Great Britain 
is M. hornum; it has a drooping capsule and 
grows on rotten wood, peat, rocks, and 
humus. 
-evolution and classification 3:354¢c 
‘reproductive system comparisons 15:718e 


Mnong language, also called BIAT, GAR, 
RLAM, Or RO’LO’M, Bahnaric language of the 
Austro-Asiatic language family. 
-Asian peoples map 2:194 
-Bahnaric classification 2:481g; table 482; 

map 484 


MNR (Bolivian political party): see Movi- 
miento Nacionalista Revolucionario. 


MNSs blood group system, with many dis- 
tinct phenotypes, probably the most effective 
of the blood groups in identifying individuals 
among random people; e.g., in cases of dis- 
puted parentage and in anthropological stud- 
ies of human populations. Antibody (for test- 
ing purposes) is readily available. The genes 
M and N are usually distributed in popula- 
tions in approximately equal frequencies. M, 
however, is higher among the American Indi- 
ans, Eskimo, European Russians, and inhabi- 
tants of some parts of South Asia. N is higher 
in the Pacific area. The gene S is exceedingly 
rare in Australian Aborigines, though it 
reaches a frequency of 20 percent in nearby 
New Guinea. Gene s is common in Europe. 
The genes for two other antigens, called Hu 
(Hunter, identified 1934) and He (Henshaw, 
identified 1951), are known to be linked. (on 
the same chromosome) with the MNSs sys- 
tem: Hu reaches a frequency of 22 percent in 
West Africans and 7 percent in American 
Negroes; it is rare in Europeans. He has been 
found in West Africa (2.7 percent) among the 
Hottentots and Cape Coloureds, in about 3 ~ 
percent of American Negroes, and even in — 
Papua, but it has not been identified among — 
Caucasians. t i) 1S 28 TOT jiFbuarid 


. To geneticists, the MNSs system is of par- 
ticular interest for two reasons: (1) Pedigree 
studies have provided several unequivocal ex- 
amples of recombination (crossover)—a phe- 
nomenon rarely observed in the genetic study 
of man because of small family size and great 
generation length. (2) Observations that an ex- 
cess of MN children result from MN X MN 
matings (observed 51.1 percent, expected 50 
percent) have led some scholars to suggest 
that the MN genotype is at a selective advan- 
tage to either homozygote, MM or NN; other 
scholars attribute the excess to technical diffi- 
culties in blood-typing. 

Antibodies in the MNSs system rarely cause 
incompatibility reactions, though they are de- 
veloped at birth. 

The system consists of two pairs of auto- 
somal codominant alleles, designated M and 
N (discovered 1927) and S and s (identified 
1947 and 1951, respectively), which produce 
10 genotypes and 9 phenotypes (e.g., MS/NS, 
MS/Ns). Many rare antigenic variants, such 
as Mi, Nz, Mc‘, Mg, and Vw, are also known; 
gene S“, in Negroes, has resulted in severe in- 
compatibility reactions and helps explain the 
less than | percent of Negroes who react nega- 
tively to both S and s. As with other blood 
group systems, the function of the MNSs sys- 
tem in maintaining body integrity is not 
known. 

‘antigens and inheritance patterns 2:1144c; 
tables 

-genetic basis of MN variation 7:999g 

-racial typing and world distribution 14:841f 

-world-wide blood groups 15:353g 


MO (criminology): see modus operandi. 


Mo, symbol for the chemical element molyb- 
denum (q.v.). 


moa, the Maori name for extinct, ostrichlike 
flightless birds native to New Zealand and 
constituting two families and the order Dinor- 
nithiformes. There were about 25 species 
ranging in size from that of a turkey to larger 
than that of an ostrich; some stood up to 3 
metres (10 feet) high. 

According to Maori tradition, moas were 
swift runners, which, when cornered, defended 
themselves by kicking. Early Polynesian peo- 
ples hunted moas for food; they made spear 
points, hooks, and. ornaments from their 
bones, and water carriers from their eggs. Al- 
though the larger moas probably had become 
extinct by the end of the 17th century, a few 
sme species may have survived into the 

th. 

Moas were chiefly browsers and grazers. In- 
ference from skeletal and other remains re- 
veals that they ate seeds, fruits, leaves, and 
grasses, which were ground with the help of 
over 3 kilograms (6% pounds) of stones in the 
gizzard. One large egg—up to 18 centimetres 
(7 inches) long and 25 centimetres (10 inches) 
in diameter—was laid in a hollow in the 
ground, 

Whether the moas, with the other ratites 
(birds with a flattened breastbone) share a 
common ancestor or are polyphyletic (from 
several ancestral lines that come to resemble 
each other because of similar environments) is 
as debatable as their mode of arrival in New 
Zealand. One interesting point is that such 
ratite (q.v.) features as feather type, palatal 
structure, and the persistence of skull sutures 
into adulthood suggests that moas are “per- 
manent chicks,”’ examples of neoteny (q.v.). 

The lesser moas formed the family Anoma- 
lopterygidae, with about two-thirds of the 
species in the order; the greater moas, family 
Dinornithidae, included the giants of the or- 
der. The fossil record is poor; the earliest re- 
mains are regarded as of late Miocene ag 
(more than 7,000,000 years ago). rrieey rt 
-bird evolution and fossil record 2:1060b 

~Moabite alphabet, eastern subdivision of 
the Canaanite branch of the alphabet, closely 
-related:to Hebrew; the second-oldest (after 


that of the Akhiram inscription) attested al- 


phabet-form, with an inscription (the Mesha‘, 
or Moabite, Stone) dating from the first half 
of the ninth century Bc. 

‘Semitic and Western alphabets, table 1 1:620 


Moabite language: see Canaanite lan- 
guages. 


Moabites, a West-Semitic people who lived 
in the Transjordan plateau of Palestine and 
flourished in the 9th century sc, They are 
known principally through information given 
in the Old Testament, the inscription on the 
Moabite Stone (discovered in 1868 at Dibon; 
q.v.) of King Mesha, who flourished about 
870 Bc, and Moabite coins that depict a war- 
like figure (probably the god Chemosh, or 
Kemosh) between two torches; further 
knowledge of the Moabites is scanty. Similar 
in culture and religion to other Syrian and 
Palestinian peoples (e.g., Canaanites and Isra- 
elites), the Moabite culture is dated by schol- 
ars from about the late 14th century Bc to 582 
BC, the latter date being noted by the Ist cen- 
tury AD Jewish historian Josephus as the time 
when the Moabites were conquered by the 
Babylonians. 

In Old Testament accounts (e.g., Gen. 
19;30-38), the Moabites belonged to the same 
ethnic stock-as the Israelites. The ancestral 
founder of the Moabites was Moab, a son 
of Lot, who was the Israelite patriarch 
Abraham’s nephew. The god-protector of 
their nation was Chemosh, just as Yahweh 
was the national God of the Israelites. The 
Moabites were in conflict with the Israelites 
from the 13th century. They are noted several 
times in the Old Testament, as in the follow- 
ing: (1) King Saul of Israel in the 11th century 
fought against the Moabites (I Sam. 14:47), 
who later granted asylum to the family of the 
young rebel and future king David (I Sam. 
22:3-4); (2) David fought against the Moa- 
bites, forcing them to pay heavy tribute (II 
Sam. 8:2); (3) David’s great-grandmother, 
Ruth, was a Moabite (Ruth 4:17-22); (4) Da- 
vid’s son Solomon procured Moabite prin- 
cesses for his harem (I Kings 11:1-8) and 
erected near Jerusalem a shrine dedicated to 
Chemosh; and (5) King Omri of Israel 
(reigned c. 884-c. 872 Bc), who is noted on the 
Moabite Stone and mentioned in I Kings 
16:23-28, reconquered Moabite lands lost 
since the revolution of 922 Bc, when Israel 
split into two kingdoms. 

Excluded from the Jewish community, the 
Moabites were designated enemies of God by 
the 8th century Bc prophet Isaiah. After the 
Moabite territory was subdued by the 
Nabataeans, an Arabian people unknown his- 
torically before the late 4th century, there is 
no further information about the Moabites. 
-Israel subjugation and deliverance 2:909d 
-Moses’ settlement and opposition 12:490c 
-Numbers’ account of Hebrew 

wanderings 2:903c 
-Ramses II’s military victories 15:502f 


moai figures, small wooden statues of uncer- . 


tain religious significance, carved on Easter Is- 
land, Thought to be representations of ances- 
tors who live on in the form of skeletons, the 
figures are of two types, moai kavakava 
(male) and moai paepae (female). They were 
sometimes used for fertility rites but more of- 
ten for harvest celebrations, during which the 
first picking of fruits was heaped around them 
as offerings. Between these public festivals, 
the statues were wrapped in bark cloth and 
kept in private homes, where it is possible that 
they served decorative or private ritualistic 
purposes. It has been reported, for example, 
that from time to time the islanders picked the 
figures up “like dolls and execute slight danc- 
ing motions.” 

The moai kavakava, or male images, are 
fashioned as slumping human figures that dis- 
play the rib cage and spinal cord through 
decaying flesh. The head is of a standard type, 
in which circular eyes are placed under bushy, 
protruding eyebrows and often filled with 
shells. A large, blunted beak nose dominates 


953 Moberg 


(Left) Moai kavakava figure from Easter Island, in the 
Staatliches Museum fiir V6lkerkunde, Munich; (right) 
moai paepae figure from Easter Island, in the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


By courtesy of (left) the Staatliches Museum fur Volkerkunde. Munich; (right) 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University 


the facial profile, and the downward-curving 
nostrils direct attention to the open mouth 
and bared teeth. A goatee always ornaments 
the chin of the moai kavakava, and a fantasy 
animal or human is sometimes incised on the 
crown of the head. 

The moai paepae, or female figures, which 
seem to have been executed at a later date, 
have a flat, relief-like quality owing to a shal- 
low demarcation of the breasts, torso, limbs, 
and genitals. The long face with huge, staring 
eyes gives the female figure a haunting expres- 
sion that makes it an appropriate pendant to 
its male counterpart. 

It is known that in the mid-19th century sail- 
ors knew of moai figures, which have been ac- 
quired by travellers ever since. Statues can oc- 
casionally be found wearing a carved cap, 
fashioned in the style of a sailor’s, an attempt 
by the islanders to lure the seafarers, who 
were their best customers. 


Moapa, North American Indian tribe of the 

Great Basin region, belonging to the Numic 

division of the Uto-Aztecan linguistic family. 

-Basin Indian culture and religion 13:205c; 
map 


moat: see castle. 


mobad, Zoroastrian priest. 
-Zoroastrian ritual and influence 9:848e 


mobcap, a woman’s indoor cap usually made 
of sheer material. 
-design and materials 5:1030d 


Moberg, (Carl Artur) Vilhelm (b. Aug. 20, 

1898, Algutsboda, Swed.—d. Aug. 8, 1973, 
Vadd6), novelist and dramatist, best known 
for his novels of the Swedish emigration to 
America but concerned primarily with the 
people of the countryside from which he came 
and with the system that made life so misera- 


_ ble for them. In his autobiographical! novel, 


Soldat med brutet gevar (1944; Eng. trans., 
When I Was a Child—condensed adaptation, 
1956), he considers it his calling to give a voice 
to the illiterate class from which he came. His 


Moberly 954 


most widely read and translated works in- 
clude the Knut Toring trilogy (1935-39; Eng. 
trans., The Earth Is Ours, 1940) and his four- 
volume epic of the folk migration from Swe- 
den to America in the 1850s, Utvandrarna 
(1949-59; Eng. trans., The Emigrants, 1951- 
61), Invandrarna (1952; Eng. trans., Unto a 
Good Land, 1954), Nybyggarna (1956), and 
Sista brevet till Sverige (1959), The last two 
volumes were combined in The Last Letter 
Home (1961). During World War II years, 
Moberg also wrote an eloquent attack on tyr- 
anny and oppression, Rid i natt! (1941; Eng. 
trans., Ride This Night!, 1943), in which he 
dramatizes the necessity of men acting in the 
cause of freedom and justice. 


Moberly, city, Randolph County, Missouri, 
U.S., on rolling prairie land halfway between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Platted (1866) by 
the North Missouri Railroad, it was built near 
that line and the Chariton and Randolph 
Railroad and named for Col. William E. Mo- 
berly, president of the latter. The economy is 
based primarily on agriculture (livestock). 
Light manufactures include shoes, paint, and 
processed foods. There is some strip mining in 
the vicinity. Moberly Junior College was es- 
tablished in 1927. Inc. 1873. Pop. (1980) 


13,418. 
39°25’ N, 92°26’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 


Mobile, city, seat of Mobile County, south- 
western Alabama, U.S.; it lies on Mobile Bay 
(Gulf of Mexico) at the mouth of the Mobile 
River and is a river port and seaport. The site 


Oakleigh Mansion, Mobile 


By courtesy of the Alabama Bureau of Publicity and Information 


was explored by Spaniards as early as 1519. In 
1702 French colonists under Jean-Baptiste Le 
Moyne, sieur de Bienville, established a fort 
27 mi (43 km) above the river mouth. It was 
moved to the present site in 1711, and the 
town that was built there served as the capital 
of French Louisiana until 1720, Mobile was a 
French adaptation of the name of a local Indi- 
an tribe, Maubilian, meaning Canoe Peddler. 
In 1763 it was ceded to the British. During the 
American Revolution, Spanish forces under 
Bernardo de Galvez captured Mobile. Seized 
by the U.S, during the War of 1812, it was in- 
corporated as a town in 1814; its title was cla- 
rified by the Florida purchase from Spain 
(1819), when it became a U.S. city. 

During the American Civil War, Mobile was 
one of the most important Confederate ports; 
it eluded a Federal blockade until August 
1864, when the Battle of Mobile Bay, fought 
between the opposing fleets, was won by the 
Federal admiral David G. Farragut. Two 
forts at the bay’s entrance, Ft. Gaines on 
Dauphin Island (q.v.) and Ft. Morgan on Mo- 
bile Point, surrendered immediately thereaf- 
ter, In the spring of 1865 Gen. Edward R.S. 
Canby successfully laid siege to Ft. Blakely 
and Spanish Fort, on the east side of the bay, 
and Federal forces entered Mobile on April 
12, 1865, 

In 1879 the municipality went bankrupt, and 


in 1887 Mobile was again chartered as a city. 
Banana importing commenced in 1893, sup- 
plementing the old export trade in lumber and 
cotton. Commerce was progressively stimu- 
lated by the opening of the Panama Canal 
(1914), the completion of a system of locks 
and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee rivers 
(1915), the development of the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Waterway and the Federal Barge 
lines, the construction of the state docks 
(begun in 1923), the completion of Cochrane 
Bridge across the Mobile River (1927), and 
the construction of Bankhead Tunnel under 
the Mobile River in 1941. Controlling the 
depth of the ship channel has been a vital fac- 
tor in the commercial history of the city; the 
original minimum depth of 5% ft (14% m) has 
gradually been increased to 36 ft, with a width 
of 400 ft. 

Industrialization increased after 1900. Mo- 
bile played a major role as a port and ship- 
building and repair centre during World Wars 
I and II. Varied manufactures now include 
pulp, paper, chemical and petroleum prod- 
ucts, and textiles; the refinement of bauxite 
and food processing are among its other in- 
dustries. The city is the site of Spring Hill Col- 
lege (1830; Roman Catholic), University of 
oe Alabama (1963), and Mobile College 
(1961). 

Bellingrath Gardens, a local estate, is noted 
for its varieties of azalea plants. Other points 
of interest include a statue of Adm. Raphael 
Semmes, the Confederate naval hero; Oak- 
leigh, an antebellum home; the U.S. Marine 
hospital building; waterfront scenes, including 
the oyster dock, the banana wharf, and ship- 
yards on Pinto and Blakely islands and at 
Chickasaw; and Forts Morgan and Gaines. 
Pop. (1980) city, 200,452 (36% black); met- 
ropolitan area (SMSA), 442,819. 
30°42’ N, 88°05’ W 
-Civil War naval victory and distinction 4:680h 
-map, United States 18:908 
-population statistics 1:406h 


mobile, abstract sculpture created by the 
20th-century U.S. artist Alexander Calder 
that has moving parts driven by motors or the 
natural force of wind. One of Calder’s first 
mobiles consisted of coloured spheres motor- 
ized to move up and down curving wires at 
different speeds. Later, he developed wind 
mobiles from flat metal shapes suspended by 
wires from movable rods, which allowed for 
rotation. The revolving parts created a new 
visual experience of constantly changing 
volumes and forms; Calder, as he expressed 
it, was “making one or two objects at a time 
find actual relationship in space.” Although 
experiments in kinetic sculpture with one 


“Lobster Trap and Fish Tail,’’ mobile of painted steel 
wire and sheet aluminum by Alexander Calder, 1939; in 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Collection, the Museum of Modern Art, New York, gift of the Advisory’ 
Committee 


moving element had been made in 1920 by the 
Russian-born artist Naum Gabo, Calder’s 
mobiles of the 1930s were the first full exploi- 
tation of the idea. 

The word mobile was initially suggested by 
the artist Marcel Duchamp for Calder’s 1932 
exhibition in Paris and is currently applied to 
similar constructions with suspended movable 
parts of natural and abstract shapes. See also 
stabile. 

-Calder’s moving sculptures 3:592f 


Mobile Bay, arm of the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
tends 35 mi (56 km) north from its outlet to 
the mouth of the Mobile River in southwest 
Alabama, U.S. It is 8-18 mi wide and has a 
dredged channel (32 ft [10 m] deep, 300-500 ft 
wide) that enters the Gulf between Dauphin 
Island and Mobile Point. Commercial traffic 
uses both the Warrior-Tombigbee river sys- 
tem for travel north between the cities of Mo- 
bile (on the bay’s northwest shore) and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway for travel east and west along the 
Gulf of Mexico. The bay was the scene of a 
Civil War naval battle (Aug. 5-23, 1864) in 
which the Federal admiral David Farragut 
ran a blockade of mines, dispersed the 
Confederate fleet, and secured surrender of 
the forts defending the bay, including the 
strongest—Ft. Morgan at Mobile Point. 
30°25’ N, 88°00’ W : 

-exploration and geography 1:404g 

mobile home, dwelling capable of being 
hauled from one location to another. Origi- 
nally (about 1930) a trailer designed for tem- 
porary living (i.e., for vacations), the mobile 
home in the 1960s took on a much broader di- 
mension, becoming sufficiently commodious 
and well equipped to provide suitable perma- 
nent living quarters. By the same token it 
became less mobile, often never moving after 
being towed to its original site. The develop- 
ment of the techniques of prefabrication and 
modular construction were largely responsible 
for the change, most observable in the United 
States and Europe. 

-plumbing system design 14:577f 


Mobile River, formed by the confluence of 
the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers, south- 
western Alabama, U.S. It enters Mobile Bay 
after a southerly course of 45 mi (72 km) 
through the delta region. With its tributaries it 
drains 42,300 sq mi (109,600 sq km). Mobile, 
on the west side of the river near the head of 
the bay, is its chief city and a centre for the 
heavy volume of river traffic. 

31°15’ N, 87°58’ W 

Mobilian, trade language of some Southeast 
American Indians, containing elements similar 
to the Choctaw language. 

‘components and area used 17:218g 


mobility, in solid-state physics, measurement 
of the ease with which a particular type of 
charged particle moves through a solid 
material under the influence of an electric 
field. Such particles are both pulled along by 
the electric field and periodically collide with 
atoms of the solid. This combination of elec- 
tric field and collisions causes the particles to 
move with an average velocity, called the drift 
velocity. Their mobility is defined as the value 
of the drift velocity per unit of electric field 
strength. 

The mobility can be determined experimen- 
tally. The mobility of a particular type of par- 
ticle in a given solid may vary with tempera- 
ture. Particles of the same type may have 
slightly different mobilities, in which case the 
average of their mobilities is measured. 

The charge carrier.in most metals is_ the 
negatively charged electron. Only some of the 
electrons in the metal are free to move 
through the solid. The ease with which a met- 
al carries an electric current, called its conduc- 
tivity, is equal to the number of these free 
electrons present multiplied by their charge 
and by their mobility. ck te 

Some metals carry electric currents by the 


motion of positively charged particles called 
holes, each of which corresponds to the ab- 
sence of an electron. In materials called semi- 
conductors, both electrons and holes are 
present, a condition that complicates the 
determination of their separate mobilities. 


mobilization, industrial, the transformation 
of a nation’s industry from its normal peace- 
time activity to the production of weapons 
and supplies needed to support a major mili- 
tary effort. 

-auto industry’s military importance 2:530c 
-economics of war and defense 19:549b 

-World War I logistics systems 11:79h 


mobilization, military, assembling and or- 
ganizing of the armed forces of a nation for 
active military service in time of war or other 
national emergency. In its full scope, mobili- 
zation includes the organization of all re- 
sources of a nation for active military service 
or for support of the military effort. 

The technological advances of the 20th cen- 
tury, particularly since the advent of the 
atomic age, have vastly increased the com- 
plexities of the planning and implementation 
of mobilization. The ratio of a nation’s stand- 
ing forces, which provide for defense during 
the mobilization period, to that nation’s full 
war potential has always varied and has de- 
pended on such factors as foreign policy, 
world tensions, strength and situation of al- 
lies, and estimates of the time required to im- 
plement mobilization. Because of the tremen- 
dous power of nuclear weapons and the speed 
with which they can be delivered to their tar- 
gets, it is conceivable that a nation’s war po- 
tential could be destroyed before mobilization 
could be started. This situation has increased 
the need for adequately prepared forces in be- 
ing—i.e., the standing army, navy, and air 
force—which might be the only means availa- 
ble to continue the defense and launch a coun- 
terattack. 

Military mobilization, for any kind of war, 
includes the procurement and training of man- 
power for military purposes; the selection of 
areas and the construction of facilities for 
training and other military purposes; and the 
procurement and issuance of arms, ammuni- 
tion, uniforms, equipment, vehicles, and 
stores. The procurement of military manpow- 
er is in itself a complex task that includes the 
calling up of reserves; the induction of large 
numbers of raw recruits; the allocation of 
manpower to the army, navy, and air force, 
and within these major components, to the re- 
spective arms, services, and other subdivi- 
sions. 

The procurement of military manpower dur- 
ing mobilization must be correlated with the 
procurement of arms and equipment neces- 
sary for training and for combat and must be 
synchronized with timetables for training and 
strategic deployment. Mobilization, to be 
effective, must not only be well organized but 
must have everything in step. 

The ramifications of all phases of mobiliza- 
tion and the necessity for organization, syn- 
chronization, and speed have made it neces- 
sary for nations to prepare detailed, compre- 
hensive mobilization plans and to keep them 
constantly under study and revision. Such 
plans may embody drafts of standby legisla- 
tion for enactment when necessary. 

‘armed forces organizational problems 2:14e 


Mobius, August Ferdinand (b. Nov. 7, 
1790, Schulpforta, now in East Germany—d. 
Sept. 26, 1868, Leipzig), ntathematician and 
theoretical astronomer who is best known for 
his celebrated Mobius strip, a simply formed 
one-sided surface obtained by giving a half 
twist to one end of a band and then joining the 
ends, and for his work in analytical geometry. 
In 1815 he became professor of astronomy at 
the University of Leipzig, later being chosen 
also as director of the university observatory, 
which was erected (1818-21) under his super- 
vision 

Mobius’ Fesbialicn as a shevrecicnl astrono- 


Mobius, detail from an engraving by an 
unknown artist 
By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 


mer was established with the publication of 
De Computandis Occultationibus Fixarum per 
Planetas (1815; “Concerning the Calculation 
of the Occultations of the Planets”). Die 
Hauptsdtze der Astronomie (1836; “The Prin- 
ciples of Astronomy’’) and Die Elemente der 
Mechanik des Himmels (1843; ‘“‘The Elements 
of Celestial Mechanics”) are among his other 
purely astronomical publications, His math- 
ematical papers, appearing mostly in Crelle’s 
Journal (1828-58), are chiefly geometrical, 
and in many of these papers he developed and 
applied the methods laid down in his Der 
barycentrische Calkul (1827; “The Calculus 
of Centres of Gravity”). In this work he intro- 
duced homogeneous coordinates into analyti- 
cal geometry and also dealt with geometrical 
transformations, in particular projective 
transformations. He discussed the configura- 
tion known as the MObius net, which later 
played an essential part in the systematic de- 
velopment of projective geometry. In the 
Lehrbuch der Statik (1837; “Handbook on 
Statics”) Mobius gave a geometrical treat- 
ment of statics (a branch of mechanics), lead- 
ing to the null system of points and planes and 
to the study of systems of lines in space. 
MGbius was also a pioneer in topology; in a 
memoir presented to the Académie des 
Sciences, discovered only after his death, he 
discussed the properties of one-sided surfaces, 
including the Mobius strip. His Gesammelten 
Werke (4 vol., “‘Collected Works’’), appeared 
in 1885-87. 

‘combinatorics theory and method 4:945e 


Mobius, Karl August (1825-1908), German 
zoologist. 
‘ecosystem concept development 6:281g 


Mobius strip, the topological space obtained 
by identifying, or pasting together, the ends of 
a rectangular strip after first having given one 
of the ends a one-half twist. This space exhib- 
its interesting properties, such as having only 
one side and remaining still in one piece when 
split down the middle, 
-algebraic topology fundamentals 18:507b 
-mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:678f 
‘topological description and 

application 18:510b 


Mobridge, city, Walworth County, northern 
South Dakota, U.S., on the Missouri River. It 
was founded in 1906 on the site of Arikara 
and Sioux Indian villages as a division point of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road, Its name combines the abbreviation 
“Mo.” (Missouri) and “bridge” (across the 
river). It developed as an agricultural-trade 
centre. The grave of the Indian chief Sitting 
Bull and a monument to Sacagawea (“Bird 
Woman”), who was a guide for the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, are across the river. The 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation is south- 
west. The Mobridge Municipal Auditorium 
has murals by Oscar Howe, a Sioux artist, 
and the Land of the Sioux Museum displays 
Indian relics, The Sitting Bull Stampede is an 
annual rodeo. Inc, 1907. Pop. pia 4,174. 


~ 45°32’ N, 100°26' W. 


-map, United States 18:908 


955 Mobutu Sese Seko 


Mobulidae (fish family): see devil ray. 


Mobutu Sese Seko, formerly known as so- 
SEPH MOBUTU, Originally JOSEPH-DESIRE MOBU- 
Tu (b. Oct. 14, 1930, Lisala, Belgian Congo), 
statesman and president of the Congo (Kin- 
shasa), now Zaire, who by seizing power in a 
1965 coup re- -established the authority of the 
central government and succeeded in restoring 
Congolese economy to pre-independence lev- 
els of production. He holds ultimate legisla- 
tive, executive, and military power in the na- 
tion, 

Mobutu began his career in 1949 in the Bel- 
gian Congolese army, the Force Publique, as 
a clerk in its finance department. While still in 
the army, Mobutu contributed articles to 
some newspapers in Léopoldville (now Kin- 
shasa), and after his discharge in 1956 he 
became a reporter for the daily L’ Avenir 
(“The Future”) and later editor of the weekly 
Actualités Africaines. 

Mobutu met Congolese nationalist leader 
Patrice Lumumba through his press contacts 
and joined Lumumba’s political party, 
Mouvement National Congolais (MNc), soon 
after its founding in 1958. When Mobutu went 
to Brussels in 1959 as a trainee for Inforcon- 
go, the official Belgian information agency on 
Congolese affairs, he organized a Brussels 
office of the MNc. The following year he repre- 
sented Lumumba during the opening days of 
the Brussels Round Table Conference on the 
Congo’s independence until the release of 
Lumumba, who had been jailed for his na- 
tionalist activities in the Congo. During the 
conference, Mobutu supported Lumumba’s 
proposals (which were adopted) for a strongly 
centralized state for the independent Congo. 
Mobutu thought that a federal structure 
would exacerbate tribal rivalries. 

At the Congo’s independence on June 30, 
1960, the coalition government of Pres. Jo- 
seph Kasavubu and Premier Lumumba ap- 
pointed Mobutu chief of staff of the Force 
Publique. Eight days later the Force Publique 
mutinied, and Mobutu soon established him- 
self as one of the few officers with any control 
over the army by liberally dispensing commis- 
sions and back pay to the mutineers, He was 
thus in a position to influence the developing 
power struggle between Kasavubu and 
Lumumba. 

Mobutu backed Kasavubu in his objection 
to Lumumba’s reported acceptance of Soviet 
aid, his policy toward United Nations forces, 
and his sponsorship of the secessionist state of 
Katanga (now Shaba province). He gave 
Kasavubu covert support in his attempt to 
dismiss Lumumba. When Lumumba began to 
rally his forces to oust Kasavubu in Septem- 
ber 1960, Mobutu seized control of the gov- 
ernment and announced that he was “‘neutral- 
izing” all politicians. Less than two months 
later, however, Mobutu turned over the gov- 
ernment to Kasayubu. Many believe. that 
Mobutu bore some responsibility for the 
death of Lumumba, who was arrested by 
Mobutu’s troops and flown to Elisabethville 
(now Lumumbashi) in Katanga, where, it is 
believed, he was killed by Congolese or 
Katangese troops. 

Mobutu, who was made commander in chief 
of the armed forces by Kasavubu in 1961, be- 
gan retraining and reorganizing the army. 
Four years later, Mobutu ousted Kasavubu in 
a coup and assumed the presidency. Mobutu 
met a test to his regime in putting down an 
uprising led by white mercenaries attached to 
the Congolese army in 1967. Afterward, his 
efforts to revive the Congo’s economy includ- 
ed such measures as nationalizing the Katan- 
ga copper mines, repairing the country’s trans- 
port services, and providing incentives to for- 
eign investment. 

Mobutu attempted to soften the military na- 
ture of his regime by filling government posts 
with civilians. He sought to build popular 
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support through his political party, Mouve- 
ment Populaire de la Révolution (MPR), which 
continued in the early 1980s to be the coun- 
try’s only legal party. Opposition to his poli- 
cies came from tribal groups that had played 
decisive roles in previous governments, from 
small farmers who gained no share of the at- 
tempted economic revival, and from some 
university students who objected to lack of 
political freedom and educational opportuni- 
ties and to Mobutu’s policy of courting for- 
eign investment. 

As president, Mobutu moved to Africanize 
names in the nation. The name of the country 
was changed in October 1971 from the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo (Congo [Kin- 
shasa]) to the Republic of Zaire. In January 
1972, he changed his own name from Joseph- 
Désiré Mobutu to Mobutu Sese Seko. 
‘Congolese government rebellion defense and 

present control 3:1099h 


Moby Dick (1851), novel by Herman Mel- 
ville that is considered to be his masterpiece 
and one of the greatest of American tragic 
novels, The story unfolds on the whaling ship 
“Pequod,” as the sea captain Ahab obsessive- 
ly pursues the white whale, Moby Dick, who 
had previously devoured Ahab’s leg. Melville 
uses Ahab’s obsession to provide the story 
with symbolic overtones in the conflict that 
develops as Ahab challenges Nature. 
-American tradition of the novel 13:29le 
-tragic nature of theme and hero 18:586b 
-whale’s use as an artistic symbol 2:46f 
-writing and publication 11:874d 


Moca, city, capital of Espaillat province, 
northern Dominican Republic, just east of 
Santiago, in the Valle del Cibao, on the south 
slopes of the Cordillera Septentrional. The 
city, which was founded in 1780, retained its 
traditional name of Moca (Partridgewood), 
which refers to an indigenous cabbage palm 
tree. In 1858, Moca hosted a constitutional 
congress, which produced one of the more no- 
table of the republic’s many constitutions. 
Moca’s economy is centred on the production 
of cacao, tobacco, coffee, and sugarcane. Pop. 
(1970) 24,195. 

19°24’ N, 70°31’ W 

‘map, Dominican Republic 5:944 

Moca, town in northwestern Puerto Rico 
that serves as a centre for the coffee growing 
of the surrounding area. Pop. (1980 prelim.) 
3,890. 

18°24’ N, 67°07’ W 

-area and population table 15:261 

-map, Puerto Rico 15:263 


Mocambique, also spelled mozAMBIQUE, 
town, Nampula province, Mozambique, 
located on a small coral island at the mouth 
of Mossuril Bay (on the Mozambique channel 
of the Indian Ocean). It is an important com- 
mercial centre and has good harbour facilities. 
Mogambique was originally an Arab settle- 
ment; the Portuguese settled there by 1507 
and erected St. Sebastian fort. Until 1897 it 
was the capital of Portuguese East Africa, but 
it declined in influence after the development 
of the towns of Beira and Lourenco Marques. 
Throughout the centuries the town has 
changed little. Its prominence as a port has 
been diminished by the port of Nacala (to the 
north), opened to navigation in 1951; until the 
completion of that harbour, all maritime 
traffic relating to the fertile interior areas 
passed through Mocambique. Pop. (1970) 
21,906. 

15°03’ S, 40°42’ E 

-map, Mozambique 12:594 

Mocamedes, also spelled MossAMEDES, city, 
Atlantic port, capital of Mocamedes district, 
southwestern Angola. It was founded by Bra- 
zilians in the mid-19th century on an arid 
coastal strip from which rises the steep Serra 
da Chela escarpment. The city was cut off 


from the Angolan interior until construction 
of the Mocamedes Railway was begun in 1905 
to Serpa Pinto (now Menongue), 469 mi (755 
km) east. Though the interior developed, the 
port, dependent on fishing, had little activity 
until the discovery of iron ore at Kassinga and 
the consequent completion of a 56-mi rail 
spur from Dongo to the mines in 1967, 
Houses and administrative buildings are 
densely placed along a low cliff running in- 
land, with commercial buildings on the open 
bay shore below. Pop. (1970) 23,145. 

15°10’ S)12°09' BE 

‘map, Angola 1:893 

‘shipping and storage facilities 1:895a; table 


Mocamedes Desert, arid strip of land in 
Angola, stretching inland from the Atlantic 
coast to the Serra da Chela escarpment. The 
Welwitchia mirabilis, a primitive low-growing 
plant described as a living fossil, is peculiar to 
the region. 

15°30’ S, 12°10’ E 

‘inhabitants and topography 1:890f 

-map, Angola 1:893 


Mocamedes Railway, Angolan railway, the 
construction on which began in 1905. It runs 
469 mi (755 km) east from Mocadmedes, on 
the Atlantic coast, to the interior town of Me- 
nongue (formerly Serpa Pinto). 

-urban connections and branch lines 1:894h 


Mocatta, Frederic David (b. Jan. 15, 1828, 
London—d. Jan. 16, 1905, London), philan- 
thropist, historian, bibliophile, and patron of 
learning who subsidized the publication of a 
number of major works of Jewish literature. 
From 1857 to 1874, Mocatta directed the firm 
(founded by his grandfather) of Mocatta and 
Goldsmid, bullion brokers to the Bank of En- 
gland. Upon retirement he devoted his time to 
charitable works, supporting better housing 
for workers, contributing money to almost ev- 
ery hospital in London, and promoting educa- 
tion, especially for the Jewish poor. 

Mocatta’s chief historical work is the survey 
The Jews of Spain and Portugal and the Inqui- 
sition (1877), which was later translated into 
several languages. Mocatta is perhaps best 
remembered as a patron of learning and as a 
bibliophile. He subsidized the publication of 
such major works as Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur (1845; ‘On History and Litera- 
ture’), by Leopold Zunz, and the classic His- 
tory of the Jews (1891-92), a condensed and 
updated translation of Heinrich Graltz’s Ge- 
schichte der Juden von den Gltesten Zeiten bis 
auf die Gegenwart, 11 vol. (1853-76). Mocatta 
bequeathed his fine library of Jewish history 
and English Judaica to the University College 
of London. The Mocatta Library is adminis- 
tered jointly with the Jewish Historical Socie- 
ty of England, of which Mocatta was presi- 
dent from 1900 to 1902, 


moccasin, either of two venomous, aquatic 
New World snakes of the viper family (Viperi- 
dae): the water moccasin (Agkistrodon, or An- 
cistrodon, piscivorus) or the Mexican mocca- 
sin (A. bilineatus), Both are pit vipers (sub- 
family Crotalinae), so named because of the 
characteristic sensory pit between each eye 
and nostril. 


Water moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) 
By courtesy of the New York Zoological Society 


The water moccasin inhabits marshy low- 
lands of the southeastern United States. It is 
also known as the cottonmouth moccasin be- 
cause it threatens with the mouth open, show- 
ing the white interior. It measures up to 1.5 
metres (5 feet) long and is brown with darker 
crossbands or completely black. The water 
moccasin tends to stand its ground when 
alarmed. It eats almost any small animals, in- 
cluding turtles, fish, and birds, and its bite is 
potentially lethal to humans. 

The Mexican moccasin, or cantil, is found in 
lowland regions from the Rio Grande to 
Nicaragua. It is brightly coloured in brown or 
black with narrow, irregular whitish bars on 
its back and sides. It usually grows to about 
one metre (three feet) long. For highland moc- 
casin, see copperhead, 

‘poisonous animal, table 7 14:616a 


moccasin, heelless shoe of soft leather, the 
flexible sole of which extends up the sides of 
the foot and over the toes, where it is joined 
by a puckered seam to a U- shaped piece lying 


Beaded moccasins made by the Kiowa Indians, c. 1880; 
in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada 


on top of the foot. The upper part of the moc- 
casin is often adorned with embroidery, bead- 
ing, or other ornament. From earliest times it 
was the footwear of North American Indians 
and was also adopted by European hunters, 
traders, and settlers. In the second half of the 
20th century, moccasins became a popular 
sport and casual shoe. The term can also ap- 
ply to slip-on shoes with a lap seam on the 
forefront of the vamp. 


moccasin flower (orchid): see lady’s slipper. 


Mocenigo, name of one of the most re- 
nowned patrician families of the Venetian 
Republic, to which it supplied military lead- 
ers, scholars, churchmen, diplomats, and 
statesmen, including seven doges. 

Tommaso Mocenigo (1343-1423) command- 
ed a crusading fleet that sacked Nicopolis 
(now Nikopol, Bulgaria) in 1396. After his 
election as doge in 1414, he extended Venetian 
dominion over the Trentino, Friuli, and Dal- 
matia. Yet his statesmanship was essentially 
pacific, and he is best remembered for a 
deathbed address in which he described with 
many details the flourishing commercial state 
of Venice and admonished against military ad- 
ventures. Tommaso’s nephew Pietro (1406- 
76) was one of the greatest Venetian admirals. 
He reorganized the Venetian fleet after the de- 
feat of Negroponte (1470) at the hands of the 
Turks and conducted successful reprisals, tak- 
ing Smyrna in 1472 and raising the Turkish 
siege of Scutari (now Shkodér, Albania). He 
was elected doge in 1474; a new Venetian coin 
struck during his reign was given the family 
name. His brother Giovanni (1408- 85) 
became. doge in 1478 and succeeded in con- 
cluding peace with the Ottoman Empire; in 
the War of Ferrara he acquired Rovigo and 
Polesine for Venice. 

The next outstanding Mocenigo was Giovan- 
ni’s grandson Andrea (1473-1542), who added 
literary lustre to the family name with a verse 
history of the Turkish War of 1500 
prose history of the War of the 
Cambrai. His nephew Alvise I (1507-77) we 
doge from 1570; his reign was dominat 
new war with the Turks in which Ni 
Famagusta were lost but Fa 
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victory of Lepanto was won. The family suf- 
‘fered a political eclipse for the next 125 years, 
until a great-grandnephew of Alvise I became 
doge as Alvise II from 1700 to 1709, followed 
a few years later by Alvise III Sebastiano, 
doge from 1723 to 1732. A distant cousin, Al- 
vise IV (1701-78), was doge from 1763 to 
1778 and sought to reverse the declining for- 
tunes of the republic by an enlightened com- 
mercial policy and a series of measures in re- 
straint of clerical wealth and privilege that 
provoked a conflict with Pope Clement XIII. 
The Palazzo Mocenigo on the Grand Canal 
survives in Venice. 
-Bruno’s visit to Giovanni 3:346h 


Mocha, Arabic AL-MUKHA, also written mo- 
KHA OF MUKHA, town, Ta‘izz liw@ (province), 
southwest Yemen (San‘a’), on the Red Sea 
and the Tihamah coastal plain. Yemen’s most 
renowned historic port, it lies at the head of a 
shallow bay between two headlands, with an 
unprotected anchorage 142 mi (2% km) off- 
shore. It was long famous as Arabia’s chief 
coffee-exporting centre; the term Mocha and 
its derivatives have entered European lan- 
guages as a synonym for the high-quality 
coffee of the species Coffea arabica, still 
grown in the Yemen Highlands and formerly 
exported through the town. 

Mocha’s founding in the 14th century is tra- 
ditionally associated with the Muslim holy 
man Shaykh Shadhili, who is supposed to 
have introduced coffee drinking to Arabia. An 
important trade centre through the 17th cen- 
tury, it was regularly visited by Indian traders, 
who traded finished metal products for Yeme- 
ni coffee and myrrh. It also dealt with Egyp- 
tian merchants, who sailed to Mocha on the 
summer northwesterly Red Sea winds. 

Coffee for the European and Middle Eastern 
markets was Mocha’s chief export from the 
15th century. Trading establishments (known 
as factories because they were headed by 
commercial agents, or factors) were main- 
tained there by the British, the Dutch (1614- 
1738), and, for brief periods, the Danes and 
the French. 

Long under Turkish suzerainty, Mocha was 
surrendered to the Yemeni imam (leader) 
Muhammad al-Mu’ayyad I in 1636. It pros- 
pered in the 17th and early 18th centuries; 
even the port of Zeila (in present Somalia, 
across the Gulf of Aden) became tributary to 
Mocha and its rulers until 1884. The Turks 
held the town again from 1849 to 1918. The 
conflicts between the European powers and 
Turkey, and between Turkey and the imams 
of Yemen, contributed to the port’s decline, 
which was hastened by the development of 
coffee plantations in Java (now in Indonesia) 
by the Dutch and by the rise of the South 
American coffee industry (early 18th century). 
The British moved their base of operations in 
the area from Mocha to Aden in 1839 and 
were followed by the other European trading 
nations. This sealed the fate of the port; Ye- 
men’s trade thereafter was diverted either to 
Aden or to the Yemeni port of al-Hudaydah. 
One estimate puts the decline of Mocha’s 
population from about 20,000 in the early 
1800s to about 1,000 in the 1930s. Some 
efforts toward resettlement were made under 
the monarchy in the 1950s. 

Most of the formerly fine public buildings, 
residences, and mosques are in ruins. Mocha 
is ona sandy, arid stretch of the coast, and 
blowing sand and inadequate water supply 
have contributed to its decline. It is the coast- 
al terminus of a modern road (completed 
1965), built partly with United States aid, 
leading eastward to Ta‘izz, thence north, via 
Ibb and Dhamar, to the city of San‘a’, the na- 
tional capital. Pop. (1970 est.) 25, 000. 
13°19’ N, 43°15’ E 

-sand dune growth 19:1087g 
mocha stone: see moss agate. 


Mochica, also known as MOCHE or EARLY 
‘CHIMU, the name applied to the best known 
cy oe of the Early Intermediate bonod 


Mask of copper and gold alloy with eyes of shell, found 
in the Huaca de la Luna, Mochica Valley c. 100 BC-AD 
800; in the Linden-Museum, Stuttgart, West Germany 
Ferdinand Anton 


(c. 200 Bc-AD 600) on the north coast of 
present-day Peru. The name is derived from 
the great site of Moche, in the valley of the 
same name. The Mochica civilization dates 
from the latter part of the Early Intermediate 
Period and apparently developed out of the 
Salinar and Gallinazo cultures that immedi- 
ately preceded it. Two giant structures of 
unfired adobe bricks dominate the Moche 
site, known popularly as the Temple of the 
Sun and the Temple of the Moon, though 
there is no evidence that they were ever so 
dedicated. The Temple of the Sun is a stepped 
pyramid, 748 by 446 feet (228 by 136 metres) 
at the base and 135 feet (41 metres) high. A 
short distance away, the Temple of the Moon 
is a terraced platform built against a natural 
hillside and capped with large rooms and 
courtyards. Quite possibly the Sun construc- 
tion was indeed a temple, while the Moon 
served as a palace complex. Over the sur- 
rounding ground, for several hundred metres 
in all directions, are evidences of a dense occu- 
pation, indicating that Moche was not only a 
political and ceremonial centre but also a city. 
Mochica culture is also known for its exten- 
sive irrigation works, fortifications, and dis- 
tinctive craft goods. Among the latter is a 
mold-made pottery that includes the finest 
naturalistic sculpture in pre-Columbian Peru. 
These vessels were fine quality water jars with 
characteristic stirrup spouts. They include 
portrait heads of individuals, animals, plants, 
buildings, and fantastic or demonic beings. 


Painted scenes on some vessels also give an in- 


sight into the ceremonial and everyday life of 
the Mochica people. 
-architecture and pottery development 1:843e 
-art influences and importance 1:689h; 

illus. 690 
-artistic relics’ importance 14:133c 
‘Inca anomaly of moon worship 9:259e 
‘jewelry design and techniques 10:181c 
‘pottery styles and development 14:929f; illus. 


Mochihito-0, 12th-century Japanese prince. 
-Minamoto Yoritomo rebellion origin 12:221f 


Mo Ching (c. ap 300; ‘‘Pulse Classic’’), Chi- 
nese medical treatise. 
-diagnostic methods in antiquity 11:824h 


Mochnacki, Maurycy (b. Sept. 13, 1804, 
Bojanice, Galicia, now in Poland—d. Dec. 20, 
1834, Auxerre, Fr.), outstanding early Ro- 
mantic literary critic who passionately ad- 
vocated Romanticism and was the first Polish 
critic to define the part literature might play in 
the spiritual and political life of society. His 
influence upon literary theory was strong, 
though not entirely beneficial. 

A journalist by profession, he wrote his liter- 
ary articles while in Poland. He took part in 
the insurrection of Nov. 29, 1830, against 


957 mockingbird 


Russian rule, was wounded, and became an 
exile in France, where he contributed political 
articles to Pamietnik emigracji polskiej 
(“Memoirs of the Polish Emigres”’), His Po- 
wstanie narodu polskiego w latach 1830-1831 
(“Insurrection of the Polish Nation in the 
Years 1830 and 1831”’) is considered the best 
eyewitness account of the insurrection. Of his 
literary articles, O literaturze polskiej wieku 
XTX (1830; “On Polish Literature of the 19th 
Century”), in which he maintains that through 
literature a nation should recognize its own 
unique characteristics, is considered the most 
important. 

‘Polish literature of the 19th century 10:1210b 


Mo-ch’o, 8th-century Turkish khan. 
-T’ang dynasty invasions by Turks 4:325¢ 


Mochokidae, family of upside-down cat- 
fishes of the order Siluriformes. 
-classification and general features 13:762h 


mock epic, also MocK-HEROIC, form of satire 
that adapts the elevated heroic style of the 
classical epic to a trivial subject. The tradi- 
tion, which originated in classical times with 
an anonymous burlesque of Homer, the 
Batrachomyomachia (Battle of the Frogs and 
the Mice), was honed to a fine art in the late- 
17th- and early-18th-century Neoclassical 
period. A double-edged satirical weapon, the 
mock epic was sometimes used by the “mod- 
erns’ > of this period to ridicule contemporary 

“ancients” (classicists). More often it was used 
by “ancients” to point up the unheroic char- 
acter of the age by subjecting thinly disguised 
contemporary events to a heroic treatment. 
The classic example of this is Nicolas Boi- 
leau’s Lutrin (“The Lectern”; 1674-83), which 
begins with a quarrel between two ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries about where to place a lectern 
in a chapel and ends with a battle in a book- 
store in which champions of either side hurl 
their favourite ‘“‘ancient” or “modern” au- 
thors at each other. Jonathan Swift’s “Battle 
of the Books” (1704) is a variation of this 
theme in mock-heroic prose. The outstanding 
English mock epic is Alexander Pope’s bril- 
liant tour de force The Rape of the Lock 
(1714), which concerns a society beau’s theft 
of a lock of hair from a society belle. 

Most mock epics begin with an invocation to 
the muse and incorporate the familiar epic 
machinery of set speeches, supernatural inter- 
ventions, and descents to the underworld, as 
well as infinitely detailed descriptions of their 
protagonists’ activities. Thus, they provide 
considerable scope for display of the author’s 
ingenuity and inventiveness. An American 
mock epic is Joel Barlow’s Hasty Pudding 
(written 1793), celebrating in three 400-line 
cantos his favourite New England dish, corn- 
meal mush. 


mockingbird, versatile singer of the family 
Mimidae (order Passeriformes). The imitative 


Blue mockingbird (Me/anotis caerulescens) 
Drawing by H. Jon Janosik 
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ability of the common, or northern, mocking- 
bird (Mimus polyglottos) of North America is 
much debated, but the bird sings loudly and 
beautifully. It is 27 centimetres (10% inches) 
long, gray, with darker wings and tail, both 
patched with white. It ranges from the north- 
ern U.S. through Mexico—or to Brazil, if the 
tropical mockingbird (M. gilvus) is considered 
a race rather than a separate species—and has 
been introduced into Hawaii. Other species of 
Mimus, in the American tropics, are similar. 
Mexico has blue and white mockingbirds, of 
the genus Melanotis, and the Galapagos Is- 
lands have Nesomimus, a genus that is as di- 
versified as Darwin’s finches. See Galapagos 
finch. 

-classification and general 

features 13:1061f 


mock orange (gourd): see calabazilla. 


mock privet, common name for shrubs or 
small trees of the genus Phillyrea in the family 
Oleaceae. The four species, native to the 
Mediterranean area, sometimes are grown as 
ornamentals for their handsome, glossy, ever- 
green leaves. P, decora reaches 3 metres (10 
feet) and has shining leaves and clusters of 
small, white flowers.The small, bright-red, 
one-seeded fruits turn purple black as they 
mature, P. latifolia reaches 10 metres and P. 
angustifolia 5 metres. 


Mocoa, capital of Putumayo intendency, 
southern Colombia, in the eastern flanks of 
the Andes Mountains, on a tributary of the 
Rio Caqueta (Brazil, Japura). Founded in 
1551, it is a commercial centre for the sur- 
rounding agricultural and pastoral lands and 
tropical rain forests of the Amazon Basin. 
Mocoa is just off the highway linking Pasto, 
capital of Narifio department, located 45 mi 
(72 km) to the west-northwest, and Puerto 
Asis, situated 50 mi (80 km) to the south on 
the Rio Putumayo (Brazil, Ica). Pop. (1972 
est.) 3,300. 

1°09’ N, 76°37’ W 

-map, Colombia 4:866 

Moctezuma II: see Montezuma II. 


Moczar, Mieczystaw (b. Dec. 25, 1913, 
Lodz, Pol.), Polish Communist leader and or- 
ganizer, who became expert fighting the secret 
police and then, when the Communists came 
to power, headed the party’s secret police ap- 
paratus in Poland. 

Moczar joined the Communist Party of Po- 
land in 1937, becoming a professional party 
organizer in several Polish provinces. In 1944- 
48, during Soviet occupation, he directed 
many of the activities of the secret police and 
police reservists in combating the anti-Com- 
munist underground, He is reputed to have 
ordered intimidation of and terrorism against 
members of the independent Peasant Party 
before the 1947 elections. As minister of the 
interior, Moczar directed the activities of the 
secret police and internal army until June 
1971, when he was ousted because of the se- 
verity of his repression of the food rioters and 
strikers in December 1970. As a result of the 
unrest in which workers were killed, Edward 
Gierek, his political rival, had come to power. 
On Dec. 11, 1971, Moczar was also dropped 
from the Politburo. 

-PZPR power Struggle 14:654d 


modacrylic, in textiles, generic term for syn- 
thetic fibre (g.v.) composed of at least 35 per- 
cent and less than 85 percent by weight of the 
chemical compound acrylonitrile. It is a 
modified form of the acrylic group, fibres 
composed of a minimum of 85 percent 
acrylonitrile. Modacrylic fibres include trade- 
marked Dynel (acrylonitrile and polyvinyl 
chloride) and Verel (acrylonitrile and vinyli- 
dene chloride). 

Dynel and Verel are generally similar in per- 
formance and properties. Such fibres are com- 


parable in strength to the weaker types of 
polyethylene and are weaker than regular ny- 
lon; can be stretched about 38-53 percent 
beyond their original length, both in wet and 
dry states; and can resume their original 
length after stretching by about 2 percent. Dy- 
nel is very low in moisture absorption, while 
Verel absorbs about 3,5-4 percent of its 
weight. Although not combustible, mod- 
acrylics have a low melting point, with some 
relaxation and shrinkage occurring in fabrics 
at temperatures over 130° C (270° F), except 
in those that have been heat-set at very high 
temperatures. The fibre does not deteriorate 
with age but may become darker and some- 
what reduced in strength with prolonged ex- 
posure to sunlight. Resistance to chemicals is 
good. Modacrylics can be washed in fairly 
strong alkaline solutions and dry-cleaned with 
most common cleaning solvents. Fibres are 
not subject to insect or mildew attack. Be- 
cause of low moisture content, Dynel is likely 
to develop static charges. Verel has somewhat 
less elastic recovery than Dynel but is very 
white, rarely requiring bleaching. Garments of 
modacrylic fabric have good resistance to 
wrinkling when worn; can be permanently 
pleated and creased by heat-setting; and are 
often machine washable, requiring moderate 
temperature and special care to avoid setting 
wrinkles. If modacrylics are ironed, tempera- 
ture settings must be low, and steam should 
be avoided. 

Modacrylic fibres are used, alone or in 
blends, in fabrics for such apparel as dresses, 
suits, and sportswear and are popular for 
simulated fur coats. In household furnishings, 
they are used for drapery, blankets, and fur- 
like rugs. Wigs made of modacrylics have had 
good acceptance. Industrial applications in- 
clude various types of filters, paint-roller cov- 
ers, and chemical-resistant clothing. 


modality, in logic, the basis on which propo- 
sitions are classified according to whether they 
assert possibility, impossibility, contingency, 
or necessity. Modal logic, which studies the 
logical features of such concepts, was begun 
by Aristotle, extensively studied by logicians 
in antiquity and the Middle Ages, and, for the 
most part, neglected after the Renaissance un- 
til revived in modern mathematical logic. The 
basic statement on this subject, presupposed 
in most contemporary discussions, is by Clar- 
ence Irving Lewis and Cooper Harold Lang- 
ford in Symbolic Logic (1932), which develops 
a modal system of “‘strict implication” for in- 
terpreting the logical force of “if... then.” 

-temporal logic concepts and notation 11:35d 


modal logic, branch that deals with such 
properties of propositions as necessity and 
possibility, as opposed simply to truth and 
falsity; thus “Some men may be immortal” 
and “Men are necessarily social animals” are 
modal propositions. Although modal syllo- 
gisms were considered by Aristotle, modal 
logic remains today an uncertain field. Mod- 
ern attempts to deal with the problem. are 
found in the many-valued logics, which allow 
other truth-values between truth and falsity, 
and in systems of strict implication—systems 
of theorems that differ somewhat depending 
upon the relations between the different 
modalities that are set forth in their axioms. 
See Lewis, Clarence Irving; truth-value. 
-axiomatization and predication 11:74c 

-basic systems and interpretations 11:51f 
-deontic logic as related system 11:33h 

-logic history from antiquity 11:59b 

‘scientific inference as formal entity 16:385a 
-syllogistic modal operators 17:897g 


mode (grammar): see mood. 


mode, ambiguous philosophical term gener- 
ally introduced whenever a division in kinds of 
being or existence is desired’ Usually an at- 
tribute or quality of the opposed notion of 
substance, a mode of being may alter without 
destroying the essential nature of a substance. 
‘answer to Cartesian dilemma 12:19d 
-Spinozistic metaphysical system 17:510a 


model, scientific, a familiar structure or 
mechanism used as an analogy to interpret a 
natural phenomenon. Scientific models are 
employed to develop new theories, to modify 
existing theories (or give them new applica- 
tions), or to render theories more intelligible. 


Model A, automobile. manufactured by the 
Ford Motor Company 1927-31; the same 
name was applied to an early (1902) Ford, 
which was a predecessor of the Model T (1908 
-27). 

-auto industry in 1920s 2:529e 


Model Cities Program, U.S. federally 
funded program designed to improve blighted 
urban areas. 

-program goals 18:1084a 


Modeller der Volkstypen, 18th-century 
ceramic decorator. 
‘porcelain figures of 

artisans 14:9lla 


modelling, or MODELING, in sculpture, work- 
ing of plastic materials by hand to build up 
form, Clay and wax are the most common 
materials and the artist’s hands are the main 
tools, though metal and wood implements are 
often employed in shaping. Modelling is an 
ancient form of sculpture, as indicated by pre- 
historic clay figurines from Egypt and the 
Near East. 


sculpture modelled in 


“Woman's Head,” 
clay and reproduced by casting in bronze 
by Pablo Picasso, c. 1909; in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 


Collection, the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Modelling is an additive process as opposed 
to carving, the other main sculptural tech- 
nique, in which portions of a hard substance 
are cut away to reveal form. Unlike carving, 
corrections are possible during modelling, and 
the result—fired clay or preserved wax—is 
not as permanent as a stone or wood carving. 
Modelled work, however, may be reproduced 
in stone by pointing (transferring the propor- 
tions of the model to the block of stone by 
mechanical means) or, in metal, by casting. 
Finished works modelled in clay or wax 
should not be confused with bozzetti, small 
wax or clay models serving as preliminary 
sketches for large carvings. 

‘sculptural techniques and 

processes 16:428h 


Modell of Christian Charity, A (1630), 
sermon by John Winthrop, a 
- Massachusetts Colony ~ 
covenant 19:890h 


Model Parliament (1295), name given by 
historians to an assembly called by Edward I 
of England; it was so named because it con- 
tained all the elements later associated with 
the word parliament. 
-assemblage and significance 3:211f 
-representation and Edward’s ” 
dominance 6:435f vAttae tig 


‘models and modelmaking, hobby or 
profession of producing replicas to scale of 
various structures, such as buildings, automo- 
biles, airplanes, or even human and animal 
bodies. 
-hobby subject, material, and 

method 8:979e 


Model T, automobile designed by Henry 
Ford for which a moving assembly line was 
developed, beginning in 1913 at the specially 
designed factory of the Ford Motor Company 
in Highland Park, Mich. The Model T was 
discontinued in 1927, after more than 15,- 
000,000 of these automobiles had been pro- 
duced. Noteworthy for simplicity and sturdi- 
ness, some of these vehicles continued in use 
in the second half of the 20th century in parts 
of the world where poor roads or lack of 
pavement make the relatively great ground 
clearance an advantage. 

-assembly line development 2:528¢ 
‘automobile status importance 18:655c 

‘mass production method 7:520g 

-transport revolution role 18:48h 

+1909 model, illus. 9 2:518f 


model theory, in mathematics, method of in- 
vestigating axiomatic systems that consists in 
studying certain objects, called models of the 
axiomatic system. These models are distin- 
guished by the fact that all the axioms are true 
of them. 
‘axiomatic method interpretation 11:639e 
-classification in social sciences 4:693e 
-completeness and interpretation 11:1082f 
-historical development of 

geometry 11:659c 
-infinite and ordered sets 16:572c 


Modena, capital of Modena province, 
Emilia-Romagna region, northern Italy, be- 
tween the Secchia and Panaro rivers, north- 
west of Bologna. The Mutina of the Boii, a 
Celtic people, it was subdued by the Romans 
c. 218 Bc and became a Roman colony on the 
Via Aemilia in 183 Bc. Attacked and ruined 
by the Huns under Attila and by the Lom- 
bards, it was restored at the end of the 9th 
century under the direction of its bishop (later 
archbishop). As a dependency of the House of 
Canossa and later as a free commune, it was 
the scene of violent conflicts between the 
Guelf and Ghibelline (papal and imperial) 
factions until it passed to the House of Este in 
1288; it became a duchy in 1452 and the Este 
capital after their loss of Ferrara in 1598. Af- 
ter internal difficulties under the reactionary 
policies of the last Este rulers, the representa- 
tives of Modena declared it part of the King- 
dom of Italy in 1859, a decision confirmed by 
the plebiscite of 1860. 

Notable buildings include the cathedral, 
begun in 1099 in Romanesque style on the site 
of earlier structures and celebrated for its 
sculptural decoration; the bell tower (Torre 
Ghirlandina), completed in 1319, the symbol 
of the city; and the imposing ducal palace (be- 
gun 1634), now a military academy. The 


Ducal palace, now a military academy, Modena, Italy 
Gl Barone—SCALA, New York 
 e 


Palazzo dei Musei houses the municipal col- 
lections, including the Galleria e Museo Es- 
tense (rich in Renaissance paintings), and the 
Biblioteca Estense (Este Library), noted for its 
collection of illuminated manuscripts. The 
picture collection was given by Francesco V in 

1869; the library, established by the Este 
family in Ferrara in 1393, was moved to 
Modena in 1598. Modena also has a universi- 
ty, founded in 1175. 

The modern city, which includes residential 
and industrial areas, extends outward from 
the city walls (now converted into prome- 
nades). The automobile industry is most im- 
portant; and there are metalworks, cast-iron 
and light-alloy foundries, and machine indus- 
tries. An agricultural centre, Modena has a 
busy cattle market and leatherwork factories. 
Pop, (1971 prelim.) mun., 173,472. 
44°40’ N, 10°55’ E 
-Antonius’ military defeat 1:1000b 
-Augustus’ and Antony’s military 

roles 2:369d 
-Este family rule and conflicts 6:965f 

-Guicciardini’s governorship 8:465f 
‘map, Italy 9:1088 
-province area and population, 

table 1 9:1094 

‘revolutionary acts during Austrian 

war 3:1032e 


Modena, Leone, also called LEON oF, or DA, 
MODENA, Hebrew name JUDAH ARYEH (b. 
April 23, 1571, Venice—d. March 24, 1648, 
Venice), rabbi, preacher, poet, scholar, gam- 
bling addict, and polemicist who wrote an im- 
portant, devastating attack on the Sefer ha- 
zohar, the chief text of the Kabbala, the influ- 
ential body of Jewish mystical teachings. By 
the time he was 12, he could translate por- 
tions of the Five Books of Moses from He- 
brew into Italian and the first book of the 
Italian epic poem Orlando Furioso into He- 
brew. His life was marred, however, by per- 
sonal instability and ill fortune. In 1594 he 
became a rabbi and preacher in Vienna, where 
he remained until his death. Not only was he 
in perennial difficulties because of gambling, 
he also lived to see three of his five children 
die and his wife become insane. Despite these 
tribulations, he was a prolific writer: religious 
poems, biblical exegesis, a defense of tradi- 
tional Judaism, an attack on traditional Juda- 
ism, a Hebrew-Italian dictionary, and one of 
the earliest autobiographies written in He- 
brew. Leone’s most important work was Ari 
nohem (1840;“The Lion Roars’’), in which he 
attempted to demonstrate, with much erudi- 
tion, that the Zohar, the major section of the 
Kabbala, is not the work of antiquity that its 
proponents claimed it to be. 


Modena, Tommaso de, 14th-century Ital- 
ian painter. 
-St. Albertus Magnus portrait illus. 1:429 


moder: see humus. 


moderados, Constitutionalist moderates who 
often exercised a dominant influence in Mexi- 
can politics during the period 1823-55. They 
opposed both authoritarian government and 
liberal attempts to abolish the power and 
privileges of the military and the clergy. The 
moderados were mostly creoles (Mexicans of 
Spanish ancestry), men of means and often in 
the professions. Many of them cast their lot in 
with the liberals when the latter overthrew the 
dictatorship of Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna in 1855; from that time, the struggle be- 
tween liberals and conservatives dominated 
Mexican politics, and the role of the modera- 
dos became peripheral. 

-military influence on the state 17:437h 


moderator, material such as heavy water, 
beryllium, or graphite that surrounds the fuel 
elements in a nuclear reactor and that slows 
down neutrons without capturing them. 
rare-earth industrial use 15:526f 


modern art, term used to describe the out- 
standing developments in Western art since 


959 Modern Art, Museum of 


the end of the 19th century. It embraces a 
wide variety of movements, theories, and atti- 
tudes whose modernity resides in a common 
tendency to repudiate past precedents and 
conventions. Although cumulatively modern 
art has been revolutionary, it has reflected a 
contemporaneous and total reorientation of 
thought and human values. 

Nineteenth-century art, no longer in service 
to the church, court, or community, had lost 
its raison d’étre, together with its spirit of col- 
lective endeavour, and artists were confronted 
with the need for new standards and justifica- 
tions. In the first quarter of the 20th century, 
eager, widespread investigations were made 
into new aesthetic experiences. The art forms 
of every age and civilization were studied. 
Ceaseless experiments were made with media 
and treatments capable of expressing new 
concepts. A throng of movements represented 
every shade of emphasis, from a moderate 
desire for change to a violent intention to de- 
stroy. 

With architecture the developments of the 
Chicago School and the Art Nouveau style at- 
tempted to break an enslaving continuity of 
historical mannerisms. An important forma- 
tive period between the wars, dominated by 
Le Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright and his 
“organic” architecture, and Walter Gropius 
and the Bauhaus, culminated in a drastic, cal- 
culated simplification. Ornament was stripped 
away ruthlessly to reveal the functional struc- 
ture, newly informed with a refined sense of 
proportion and rhythm and expressed in new 
materials and techniques. 

This development mirrored a modern incli- 
nation to purge art of all ambiguities that 
might conceal its nature or hinder spontaneity 
of expression. The tendency was exemplified 
by modern music’s anti-Romantic aversion to 
literary associations, by modern poetry’s 
avoidance of insistent sentiment and rejection 
of sustained clarity of thought, and, in both 
arts, by the dismantling of the scaffolding of 
stereotyped forms. Painting, undergoing a 
similar distillation, became an end in itself, 
not the imitation of anything else. The artist, 
solely preoccupied with the discovery and ex- 
pression of his own personality, painted with 
the intention of recording his own responses. 
the door of the objective world was closed, 
but the inner world of the imagination, even 
the underworld of the subconscious, offered 
infinite possibilities for exploration. The delib- 
erate explicitness of Surrealism and later the 
involuntary techniques of Abstract Expres- 
sionism were typical of these investigations. 
Form and colour, no longer representational, 
were the elements either of an expression or of 
a construction. In the next short step, the sub- 
ject was rejected. Abstract art emerged, and 
its persistent ubiquity, particularly in its later 
development as Action painting, tends to 
confirm it as the characteristic expression of 
the modern movement. 

-artistic criteria 2:40g 
-Henri Rousseau’s primitive 
art 15:1168f ; 
-Islamic modern styles 9:1009b 
-Matisse’s Pointillism and Fauvism 11:699b 
‘museum exhibition trends 2:120g 
-painting styles, illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, 
Plate XXVI 
-stained glass developments and 
design 17:575g 
-Stieglitz’ modern art promotion 17:690d 
- Western architecture, sculpture, and painting 
since mid-19th century 19:458h 
-20th-century printmaking 14:1094f 


Modern Art, Museum of, comprehensive 
collection of primarily American and Euro- 
pean art ranging from the late 19th century to 
the present that was established in New York 
City in 1929. The 1939 museum building by 
Philip Goodwin and Edward Durell Stone 
was later expanded with an addition designed 
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moderna script 


The garden of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City 

By courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York; photograph, Alexandre 
Georges 


by Philip Johnson, who also planned the gar- 
den in 1953. 


moderna script, in calligraphy, the ordinary 
black-letter script used in Italy, as distin- 
guished from the /ettera antica (q.v.) script 
written by the Humanists. Unlike the angular 
northern Gothic scripts, medieval Italian 
styles of handwriting retained a Classical 
roundness of form, as well as a more weighty 
and monumental appearance. 


H) ominevominus, 
Nofter m adm 
rabile eft nomen tu- 
Ym In UNniner{a terra, 


Aabeodefgbtk 
lmnop gore itis 


ISIE TO 4 


“Pf alatinns Rome’ 
Seribebat, 


Be Be Sin 


Moderna script by Giovanni Battista Palatino, 
from Libro nuovo d'imparare a scrivere, 1540 
Courtesy of the Newberry Library, Chicago 


Early printing types were often copied from 
the standard lettera moderna, especially for 
scientific, legal, and liturgical works. 


Modern Chivalry (1792-1815), satire by 
H.H. Brackenridge. 

-literary style and content 10: 1168¢ 

modern dance 12:290, form of theatrical 
dance developed c. 1900 in Europe and the 


United States; it sought to recall to the dance 
an authenticity of purpose, feeling, and move- 
ment lacking in the ballet and interpretive 
dance of the period. The multitude of forms 
that came to be covered by the term has 
strongly influenced the ballet and the musical 
theatre and film in the 20th century. 

The text article covers its origins and basic 
aesthetic principles and reviews the work of 
the leading choreographers who have ex- 
plored the many types of modern dance. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘choreographic elements and principles 4:452a 

-costume design style of Nikolais 17:563h 

-development in 20th century 14:802d 

-Duncan’s innovation of natural 
movement 5:1082b 

-Graham’s innovative influence 8:264c 

‘lighting design by Nikolais 17:556f 

-mime and pantomime used for bodily 
expression 12:213b 

-origin and developments 5:456c 

origins, developments, form 5:466h 


moderne gennembrud, det (Danish: “the 
modern breakthrough”’), movement beginning 
c. 1870, dominated by the Danish critic Georg 
Brandes, that introduced the literary trends of 
Naturalism and Realism to the Scandinavian 
world. Influenced by Hippolyte Taine, Sainte- 
Beuve, and John Stuart Mill, Brandes felt his 
mission as a critic was to bring Denmark out 
of its backwater and isolation. His Hoved- 
stromninger i det 19de aarhundredes litteratur 
(1872-90; Eng. trans., Main Currents in 19th 
Century Literature, 1901-05) caused a great 
sensation not only in Denmark but also 
throughout Scandinavia; and his demands 
that literature should concern itself with life 
and reality, not with fantasy, and that it 
should work in the service of progress rather 
than reaction provoked much discussion. He 
influenced the Norwegian dramatist Henrik 
Ibsen and the Swedish dramatist Strindberg. 
Jens Peter Jacobsen was among the first Dan- 
ish writers to be affected by Brandes’ theories; 
his novel Niels Lyhne and his short stories 
deal with the problem of dreams versus real- 
ity. Holger Drachmann, the greatest lyrical 
poet of the period, began his career as a 
staunch supporter of Brandes, against whom 
he reacted strongly later. 

Henrik Pontoppidan emerged as one of Den- 
mark’s great novelists. His early stories reveal 
social injustices; and in several of his short 
novels he discusses the political, moral, and 
religious problems of his day. Herman Bang 
was another novelist who cultivated a deter- 
mined Realism. His works deal with insignifi- 
cant people, the gray and lonely and misera- 
ble men and women who are normally over- 
looked because nothing ever seems to happen 
in their undramatic lives. 

Other novelists associated with the move- 
ment are Sophus Schandorph, Vilhelm 
Topsde, Edvard Brandes, and Karl Gjellerup. 
Sven Lange, Einar Christiansen, and Henri 
Nathansen are three notable playwrights. 


Modernism, in Roman Catholic Church his- 
tory, a movement in the last decade of the 
19th century and first decade of the 20th that 
sought to reinterpret traditional Catholic 
teaching in the light of 19th-century philo- 
sophical, historical, and psychological theo- 
ries and called for freedom of conscience, In- 
fluenced by non-Catholic biblical scholars, 
Modernists contended that the biblical writers 
of both the Old and the New Testaments were 
conditioned by the times in which they lived 
and that there had been an evolution in the 
history of biblical religion. Modernism also 
reflected a reaction against the increasing cen- 
tralization of church authority in the pope and 
the Roman Curia (papal bureaucracy). 

In France the movement was closely as- 
sociated with the writings of Alfred Firmin 
Loisy, who was dismissed in 1893 from his 
teaching position at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris for his views about the Old Testament 
canon. These views, later expressed in La 
Religion d’ Israel (1900; “The Religion of Isra- 

el”), and his theories on the Gospels in Etudes 


évangéliques (1902; “Studies in the Gospels”) 
were both condemned by Francois Cardinal 
Richard, the archbishop of Paris. In England 
George Tyrrell, an Irish-born Jesuit priest, 
was dismissed from his teaching post and 
from the Jesuits for his views on papal infalli- 
bility and for a doctrine that minimized the in- 
tellectual element of revelation and thus 
seemed to contradict the teachings of the first 
Vatican Council (1869-70). His theories in- 
fluenced others, notably the French layman 
Edouard Le Roy. Also in England, an Austri- 
an-born scholar, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 

was critical of some methods of church gov- 
ernment and defended the right of Loisy and 
Tyrrell to publish their views; he did not, 
however, reject the papacy or share some of 
Tyrrell’s philosophical opinions. In Italy the 
writings of Loisy and Tyrrell influenced the 
priest-scholars Ernesto Buonaiuti and Gio- 
vanni Semeria, the novelist Antonio Fogaz- 
zaro, and other Catholics. In Italy, as also in 
Germany, concern with reform of church in- 
stitutions was a more prominent theme than 
rejection of doctrine. 

The reaction of Rome included suspension 
Or excommunication of certain priests and 
scholars associated with the movement, plac- 
ing books on the Index of Forbidden Books, 
the establishment in 1903 by Pope Leo XIII 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission to moni- 
tor the work of Scripture scholars, and formal 
condemnation in 1907 in the encyclical Pas- 
cendi Dominici Gregis of Pope Pius X and the 
decree Lamentabili Sane Exitu of the Curia’s 
Holy Office. Furthermore, the so-called oath 
against Modernism, published on September 
1, 1910, and later required of clerics, dis- 
couraged the movement, which had already 
begun to wane. The strong ecclesiastical reac- 
tion also had the effect of discouraging much 
Catholic scholarship in areas associated with 
Modernist thought. 

-Baptist participation and reaction 2:716f 

-Christian dogma and tradition 4:498c 
‘condemnation and eventual fruition 15:988b 
‘contemporary theological position 15:993c 
-Fundamentalist opposition 7:777d 
-Loisy’s condemnation by Catholic 

Church 15:624c 
-Roman Catholic stances since Pius IX 4:471c 


modernismo, Brazilian, post-World War I 
aesthetic movement that attempted to bring 
national life and thought abreast of modern 
times by creating new and authentically Bra- 
zilian methods of expression in the arts. Re- 
belling against the academicism and European 
influence that they felt dominated the arts in 
Brazil, the Modernists rejected traditional de- 
pendence on Portuguese literary values, at- 
tempting in their works to reflect colloquial 
Brazilian speech (rather than “correct” Por- 
tuguese) and often treating distinctively Bra- 
zilian themes based on native folklore and leg- 
end. They experimented with literary form 
and language, using free verse and unconven- 
tional syntax, but their concern with literary 
reform was primarily as a means to social re- 
form rather than as an end in itself. 

The Modernist movement first gained wide 
recognition with its Semana de Arte Moderna 
(“Week of Modern Art’’), an event held in 
Sao Paulo in 1922, provoking controversy 
with lectures on the aims of Modernism and 
readings from works by such Modernist poets 
as Mario de Andrade (q.v.). 

The movement, however, soon splintered 
into several groups with differing goals—some 
Modernists, among them Oswald de Andrade 
(q.v.), focussed specifically on the nationalistic 
aims of the movement and agitated for radical 
social reform; others, such as Manuel Ban- 
deira (q.v.), who is generally considered the 
greatest of the Modernist poets, sympathized 
with its aesthetic principles but lost interest in 
its political activism. 

By 1930 Modernism had lost its coherence as 
a movement, although its organizers con- 
tinued to write in the Modernist idiom. Its in- 
fluence on the development of contem orary 
Brazilian literature has been profour 


d both 


through its stylistic innovations and through 
its emphasis on folklore and native themes. 


modernismo, Spanish, a late-19th- and ear- 
ly-20th-century movement in Spain and Span- 
ish America that revitalized and modernized 
Spanish poetic language and themes through 
experimentation with rhythm, metre, and im- 
agery. The Modernists revolted against tradi- 
tional principles of Spanish versification and 
rejected what they saw as the excessive senti- 
mentality of Romanticism and the unoriginal- 
ity of Naturalism. Influenced at first by Sym- 
bolist trends in contemporary French poetry, 
the Modernists, concerned with “‘art for art’s 
sake,” exploited the resources of language in 
free verse, using striking imagery in their treat- 
ment of themes that were often exotic and 
fanciful. 

Although such tendencies appeared indepen- 
dently during the 1880s in Spain and in Span- 
ish America, the birth of Modernism as a 
movement is generally considered to have oc- 
curred with the publication of Azul (1888; 
“Blue’’) in Chile, a collection of verse and 
prose by the Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario 
(q.v.). Dario, considered the guiding force and 
the greatest poet of the Modernist movement, 
introduced the tenets of Modernism to Spain 
with great success during his visits there in 
1892 and 1898, 

Modernist poets, following Dario, soon left 
behind their early escapist approach to art, in- 
corporating a concern with universal human 
themes into a formal approach still marked 
by constant experimentation. Dario’s Cantos 
de vida y esperanza (1905; ‘“‘Songs of Life and 
Hope’) are considered by many critics the 
finest poems of this mature stage of Modern- 
ism, 

Modernism, primarily concerned with re- 
forming poetic language and methods of ex- 
pression, counted among its adherents such 
distinguished poets as Amado Nervo in Mex- 
ico and Antonio Machado in Spain, The 
movement’s principles, however, also. in- 
fluenced novelists and writers of nonfictional 
prose, outstanding among them the Uruguay- 
an philosopher and essayist José Enrique 
Rodo (q.v.). 

Modernism as an organized movement lost 
much of its vitality with the death of Dario in 
1916; in the years during and immediately af- 
ter World War I, new forms of literary ex- 
perimentation abounded and several van- 
guard movements sprang up to take its place. 
Its innovations, however, gave new impetus to 
a Spanish poetic tradition that had been de- 
pendent on other literatures for formal devel- 
opments, and its far-reaching influence contin- 
ues to be strongly felt in Spanish-American 
and Spanish literature today. 

-literary aims and Dario’s influence 10:1239¢g 


modernization (of society): see industrializa- 
tiomand modernization. 


modern jazz, term encompassing various 
jazz developments including the bebop (q.v.) 
of the 1940s, the cool jazz (q.v.) of the 1950s, 
and the subsequent free-form jazz (g.v.) and 
third stream (q.v.) movements. 


Modern Jazz Quartet, experimental jazz 
group famous for canons and fugatos. Found- 
ed by John Lewis in 1951, it consists of piano, 
vibes, bass, and drums, 

-extramusical associations in jazz 10:125g__ 


Modern Love, and Poems of the English 
Roadside (1862), poetic work by George 
Meredith. 

'-theme of marital infidelity 11:924h 


Modern Lover, A (1883), first novel by 
George Augustus Moore. © 
‘Irish novel tradition 13:291b 


modern period, actually a misnomer but 
sometimes used in music to designate the 20th 
century, especially after World War I. Music 
in the 20th century was faced with a break 
with the past comparable in depth only to 
‘that which came with the introduction of 


polyphony (multi-part music) c. 1200 and that 
between the Renaissance and Baroque eras (c. 
1000). The system of major and minor keys 
(tonal harmony) that had prevailed since c. 
1650 had been technically exhausted by the 
complexities of late Romantic harmony, and 
World War I added disillusionment to the 
emotional exhaustion of spent Romanticism. 

There were numerous attempts to deal with 
the technical and aesthetic crisis. Impression- 
ism, a last phase of Romanticism, was the first 
attempt; it chose pastel emotions and uncon- 
ventional juxtapositions of harmonies. A peri- 
od in the 1920s followed, when classical forms 
were parodied and straightforward emotional 
expression avoided. Then came Expression- 
ism, an atonal style (avoiding tonal harmony 
and any tonal centre) also linked with the 
1920s. Neoclassicism blended earlier genres 
and techniques with 20th-century musical idi- 
oms. Other developments were a new interest 
in counterpoint (combination of simultaneous 
melodic lines) divorced from traditional har- 
monic requirements and a neo-Romantic im- 
pulse. 

The most significant new technique was the 
12-tone method of Arnold Schoenberg. Using 
as its starting point a series of the 12 tones of 
the chromatic scale (hence the term serialism), 
it was an attempt to find within atonality a vi- 
able system of musical organization, It lent it- 
self equally to concise, abstract works (Anton 
von Webern) and large-scale emotional works 
(Alban Berg’s operas), 

Within several styles, a resurgence of empha- 
sis On emotional truth, minus Romantic ideal- 
ism, appeared in the third and fourth decades 
of the century (e.g., Paul Hindemith’s opera 
Mathis der Mahler) and continued into the 
1970s (Krzysztof Penderecki’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Luke). There was also a trend to 
reduce the emotional and physical scale with 
brief, concise works, a preference for small en- 
sembles (as opposed to the large orchestras of 
late Romanticism), and abstract, often math- 
ematical musical organization. ' 

In the mid-20th century, experimentation 
with electronic sound production provided an 
unprecedented potential for sound manipula- 
tion and colour. Computers were used both to 
eliminate the need for a performer (and thus 
control the product, as does a painter whose 
painting needs no interpreter) and to make 
possible the thoroughgoing application of a 
mathematical system of sound organization— 
often to ensure total randomness. There was 
also. a movement toward incorporating 
chance elements and providing for improvisa- 
tion by performers. 

Jazz, which began as a folk idiom, by the 
mid-century became an art music. Commer- 
cial popular music—a phenomenon of the 
20th century and the mass media—drew in- 
creasingly on Afro-American idioms, especial- 
ly those of the cities; and at its most experi- 
mental it incorporated jazz and “classical” 
music techniques while maintaining its own 
musical language. 


Modern Psalms (c. 1946-51), prose texts by 
Arnold Schoenberg. 
-ethical character of texts 16:351g 


modern school: 
school. 


Modern Times (1936), film starring Charlie 
Chaplin. 
-Chaplin scene illus. 12:531 


Modern type, type produced between 1788 
and 1820. Characteristics result from an en- 
graver’s tool rather than a pen. 

-type classification and development 18:813c 


Modersohn-Becker, Paula (b. 1876, Dres- 
den, Ger.—d. November 30, 1907, Worp- 
swede), painter, one of those who introduced 
into German art the style of such late 19th- 
century French painters as Pierre Bonnard, 
Edouard Vuillard, Paul Gauguin, and Paul 
Cézanne. Her early work reflects her academ- 
ic training. But her mature paintings, such as 


see secondary modern 


961 modes, rhythmic 


the “Self-Portrait with a Camellia” (1907; 
Museum Folkwang, Essen, now in West Ger- 
many), combine a lyrical naturalism with the 
broad areas of simplified colour characteristic 
of Gauguin and Cézanne. Since her painting is 
more concerned with expressing personal in- 
ner feelings than with accurate portrayal of 
reality she is often called an Expressionist. 


modes, musical 12:295, designate particular 
aspects of melodic construction; meanings 
range from strictly defined scales the identity 
of which stems from the position of given in- 
tervals (distances between notes) in the se- 
quence of tones to broadly delineated melody 
types and constellations of motivic figures 
(brief, identifiable melodic fragments) that 
may serve as bases for improvised or written 
compositions. 

The text article covers ancient Greek musical 
modes, Jewish liturgical modes and reciting 
formulas, Eastern and Western church modes, 
and non-Western modal systems. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-African musical scale forms 1:244b 
‘ancient and medieval forms 12:704f 
‘ancient Japanese scale transposition 12:683a 
‘ballad tunes and archaic systems 2:643a 
-Chinese and Western systems 

comparison 12:672h 
-derivation from basic scales 16:303e 
-folk music geographical variety 7:469a 
-formation of church modes. 12:716b 
-Gregorian chant codification 12:747b 
-harmonies of ancient Greek music 8:647f 
-harmony’s close relation to melody 8:654g 
-integrative device for expanding form 12:717a 
-Islamic vocal and instrumental music 9:973c 
-Jewish chant patterns 10:206c 
-Korean types, illus. 6 12:679 : 
-music use of heptatonic scales 17:38a 
-notational organization of rhythm 12:734e 
-Plato’s ethical classification 12:663b 
-Ravel melodic form 15:533a 
-South Asian classical music 

development 17:152c 
-Southeast Asian expressive use 17:238a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
church modes: see Aeolian mode; Dorian mode; 

Hypoaeolian mode; Hypodorian mode; Hy- 

poionian mode; Hypolocrian mode; Hypolydi- 

an mode; Hypomixolydian mode; Hypo- 
phrygian mode; Ionian mode; Locrian mode; 

Lydian mode; Mixolydian mode; Phrygian 

mode 
melody types: dastgah; echos; harmonia; ma- 

gam; melody type; nomos; patet; raga; sruti 
other: octave species; tonos; tune family 


modes, rhythmic, short, constantly repeated 
patterns in triple rhythm used in the poly- 
phonic (many-voiced) music of the late 12th 
and. 13th centuries; the first systematic use of 
metre known in Western music. The rhythmic 
modes were originally used in organum (q.v.), 
a type of composition in which a plainchant 
was elaborated by the addition of a counter- 
melody above it. Modal rhythm is especially 
associated with the organa of the composers 
of the Paris-centred Notre-Dame school c. 
1200 (e.g., Léonin, Pérotin) and with 13th- 
century musical forms that grew out of their 
work. With the emergence of music in three 
and four parts (with Pérotin and a few three- 
voiced precedents) such a system was possibly 
necessary to coordinate the voice parts. 

There were six rhythmic modes, analogous 
to poetic metres: I (trochee) J J); II (iamb) 
} J; TI (dactyl) J. } d:1V (anapest) dd J..Vv 
(spondee) J.J... and VI (tribrach) JJ) JJ]. 
They were notated by placing square neumes 
(signs showing pitch but not duration) on the 
staff in consistent formulae; e.g., neumes liga- 
tured (joined) in groups of three-two-two 
meant mode I. 

The longer rhythmic patterns used in some 
non-Western music are occasionally referred 
to as rhythmic modes. Examples include the 
Islamic iga“a@t and Indian tala. 


Modesto 962 


‘contrapuntal complexity in Middle 
Ages 5:213f 
‘metrical basis of polyphony 12:706a 


Modesto, city, seat (1871) of Stanislaus 
County, central California, U.S., on the Tuo- 
lumne River in the northern San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Founded in 1870 by the Central Pacific 
Railway, it was called Modesto (Spanish: 
“modest’’) when W.C. Ralston, a railway di- 
rector, ‘““modestly” declined to have the com- 
munity named in his honour, It developed as a 
shipping centre for agricultural produce (espe- 
cially peaches). Food processing is supple- 
mented by light manufacturing. Modesto Ju- 
nior College was founded in 1921. To the east 
are the Don Pedro and La Grange dams, the 
Turlock and Modesto irrigation reservoirs, 
and the Stanislaus National Forest. Inc. 1884. 
Pop. (1980) cys 106, 105; metropolitan area 
(smsA), 265,902 

37°39’ N, 121°00’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Modest Proposal, A (1729), satire by Jona- 
than Swift, a protest against the condition of 
Ireland, which transcended topicality to 
become a universal moral statement. The 
work’s bland language parodied that of the 
typical self-satisfied, “‘good citizen,” and its 
cold thought mocked the statistical econo- 
mists. It makes the macabre proposition that, 
of the 120,000 infants produced in Ireland 
each year, 100,000 might be offered at the age 
of one year for sale to persons of quality for 
their table, as an infant that age could be deli- 
cious “whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled.”’ The remainder would be preserved 
for breeding. The benefits of this measure ac- 
cruing to parents, consumers, and the national 
economy are spelled out with relentless logic. 
The writer proclaims his disinterestedness by 
saying that, as he has no children, he does not 
stand to gain a single penny. 

-satire and comic incongruity 4:964a 

‘satiric theme 17:858e 


Modestus, 4th-century Roman prefect. 
-Valen’s reign in the East 15:1129b 


Modica, town, Ragusa province, southeast- 
ern Sicily, Italy, at the confluence of two 
mountain torrents on the south margin of the 
Monti (mountains) Iblei, just south of Ragusa 
city. On the site of a Bronze Age (and perhaps 
Stone Age) fortress (c. 4000 Bc), it emerged as 
Motyea, a town of the Siculi, an ancient Sicil- 
ian tribe (c. 400 Bc). It was the capital of a fief 
from the 12th to the 17th century, and its 
counts rivalled the viceroys of Sicily in power 
and wealth. It was almost entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1692 and devastated by 
flood in 1902. Its past wealth is reflected by 
the church of Sta. Maria di Gesu, the portal 
and rose window of the church of the Car- 
mine, and the massive Baroque church of S. 
Giorgio. Nearby is the famous Cava d’Ispica, 
with thousands of natural grottoes, which 
were used for habitation and as tombs from 
before the 14th century Bc. 

Agriculture is important and there is manu- 
facturing of foodstuffs and traditional crafts. 
Pop. (1971 ey mun., 42,001. 
36°51’ N, 14°47’ 

-map, Sicily 16: ae 


Modigliani, Amedeo 12:298 (b. July 12, 
1884, Leghorn, Italy—d. Jan. 24, 1920, Paris), 
painter and sculptor, whose portraits have 
earned enormous popularity for the entirely 
personal atmosphere with which they are in- 
vested: a kind of mute sympathy between the 
artist and sitter that implicates the spectator, 

Abstract of text biography. Forced by seri- 
ous illnesses in 1895 and 1898 to give up a 
conventional education, Modigliani began to 
study painting, From 1902 to 1906 he studied 
art in Venice. In 1906 he moved to Paris and 
came under the influence of the paintings of 
Paul Cézanne, In 1908 he exhibited six works 


at the Salon des Indépendants. In the autumn 
of 1909 he became interested in sculpture, and 
in 1912 he exhibited an ensemble of eight 
stone heads at the Salon d’Automne. From 
1914 to 1916 he lived with Beatrice Hastings, 
an English poet. He began a series of large 
female nudes in 1917, but the police consid- 
ered them to be indecent and would not allow 
them to be exhibited. In 1917 he began an 
affair with the painter Jeanne Heébuterne. 
Their daughter was born in 1918 and Modi- 
gliani died in Paris a year later. 

REFERENCE in other text article: 

-modern visual art history 19:481f 


modinhas, light and sentimental Portuguese 
songs popular in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Some of the earliest examples of modinhas are 
in the Operas Portuguesas (1733-41) by An- 
tonio José da Silva, who interspersed the 
songs into the prose dialogue of the dramas. 
Originally simple melodies, modinhas often 
were embellished with intricate and elaborate 
musical effects when performed at court or for 
the nobility. Modinhas were introduced in 
Brazil in the late 19th century, where they re- 
mained simple expressions of urban life. 


Modiolopsis, extinct genus of pelecypods 
(clams) found as fossils in Ordovician rocks 
(500,000,000 to 430,000,000 years old). Its 
form and structure is distinct, with a shell 
roughly elliptical in outline and ‘broader at the 
margins. Markings on the shell consist of 
prominent growth lines in an arcuate or con- 
centric pattern. Modiolopsis is a useful guide 
fossil for Ordovician rocks. 


Modiolus (mollusk genus): see mussel. 


modiolus, conical, bony structure around 
which wind the canals and other spiral struc- 
tures of the cochlea of the inner ear. 
«structure and function in human ear 5;1122c 


Modisane, Bloke, originally wiLLiam MoDI- 
SANE (b. 1923, Johannesburg), writer, actor, 
and broadcaster whose moving autobiogra- 
phy, Blame Me on History, is a passionate 
documentation of the degradation and op- 
pression of blacks living under the laws of 
apartheid in South Africa, Educated in Johan- 
nesburg, he served on the editorial staff of the 
Drum magazine until life became intolerable, 
and he fied to England in 1959, In London he 
published short stories, poetry, and articles in 
a number of periodicals. He also played the 
lead role in the London production of Jean 
Genet’s The Blacks. Modisane’s autobiogra- 
phy was generally well received, and his story 
“The Dignity of Begging” (1951) was praised 
for its satire. His short stories have been criti- 
cized for a documentary technique in which 
the plot does not grow out of character but is 
merely journalistic. 


modistae, Scholastic medieval speculative 
grammarians who were concerned mainly 
with signification and the epistemological as- 
pects of language. 

-grammatical and semantic theories 8:267d. 


Modjeska, Helena, stage name of HELENA 
MODRZEJEWSKA,. née OPID (b. Oct. 12, 1840, 
Cracow, Pol.—d. April 9, 1909, near Los An- 


Helena Modieska, 1869 
By courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, DC. 


geles), Polish-U.S. actress whose repertory in- 
cluded 260 Shakespearean and contemporary 
roles, some in both Polish and English. The 
daughter of a musician, she married an actor, 
Gustav Modrzejewski, and they joined ‘a com- 
pany of strolling players. In 1868 she married 
Count Bozenta Chlapowski, a politician and 
critic, and began to act at Warsaw, where she 
remained for a number of years. 

Her chief tragic roles were Shakespeare’s 
Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, and Queen Anne 
in Richard ITI, Schiller’s Princess Eboli, Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Tisbé, and Juliusz Stowacki’s 
Mazeppa. In comedy her favourite roles in- 
cluded Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing. 
Mme Modjeska also played in modern pieces 
by Gabriel Legouvé, Dumas (father and son), 
Guillaume Augier, Alfred de Musset, Octave 
Feuillet, and Victorien Sardou. 

In 1876 she went with her husband to Cali- 
fornia, where they settled on a ranch. This en- 
terprise was a failure, and Mme Modjeska re- 
turned to the stage. She appeared in San 
Francisco in 1877, in an English version of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in which she was very 
successful despite her poor English, She con- 
tinued to act principally in the United States 
but was also seen from time to time in Lon- 
don, where in 1881 she fulfilled her ambition 
to play Shakespeare on an English stage, and 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom, Her au- 
tobiographical Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modjeska was published in 1910, 


Modjeski, Ralph (b. Jan. 27, 1861; Cracow, 
Pol.—d. June 26, 1940, Los Angeles), bridge 
designer and builder, outstanding for the 
number, variety, and innovative character of 
his projects. He was the son of the famed 
U.S.-Polish actress Helen Modjeska (1840- 
1909). After study in Paris, he settled in the 
U.S. and from 1892 practiced as consulting 
bridge engineer in Chicago. 

Among his best known bridges were the sev- 
en-span railroad and highway bridge over the 
Mississippi at Rock Island, Tll.; the McKinley 
Bridge at St. Louis, Mo.; the Northern Pacific 
railroad bridge over the Missouri at Bis- 
marck, N.D.; and bridges over the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers in Oregon. His double- 
track railroad bridge over the Ohio River at 
Metropolis, Ill., contained several striking in- 
novations, including a simple truss span of 
720 feet (219 metres) and the unusual use of 
alloys: silicon steel for the bridge proper and 
nickel steel for the tension members. He was 
chief engineer and chairman of the board of 
engineers of the Benjamin Franklin Bridge 
over the Delaware River, which, upon com- 
pletion in 1926, was the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. 

Modjeski was also chief engineer of the Huey 
P. Long Bridge over the Mississippi at New 
Orleans and, as his last undertaking, served as 
chairman of the board of consulting engineers 
for the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
(California), completed in 1936. By the time 
he died, he had been associated with more 
than 50 major bridges. 


Maddling, town, Niederdsterreich a 
Austria) Bundesland (federal state), northeast- 
ern Austria, at the entrance to the picturesque 
Briihl Valley, just southwest of Vienna. First 
mentioned in 907, it developed around a cas- 
tle (now in ruins). It was a district of Vienna 
from 1938 until it was returned to Niederds- 
terreich in 1954, Beethoven composed part of 
his Missa Solemnis there in 1818-19. Notable 
churches are St. Othmarkirche (originally 
12th century; rebuilt 1454-1523) and the Spi- 
talskirche (1443-53). The castle of the princes 
of Liechtenstein (restored 1820-22) is owned 
by the Austrian Boy Scouts. Metal mB pe 
and shoes are manufactured. Rou al 71 pre- 
lim.) 79,329. : » 
48°05’ N, 16°17’ E 
“map, Austria 2: 442 


Modoc and Klamath, 0, hbo 


North American Indian tribes of south central 


ae — 


Oregon and northern California, speaking 


related languages (or dialects) of Penutian 
stock and sharing many cultural traits. Their 
territory lay in a great trough in the southern 
Cascade Range, some 100 miles long and 25 
miles wide, dotted with marshes, lakes, rivers, 
and streams, The Klamath, in the northern 
sectors, were primarily fishers and hunters of 
waterfowl; the Modoc, in the southern sectors, 
were also fishers but relied more on gathering 
edible roots, seeds, and berries and on hunting 
various game. Both tribes are considered mem- 
bers of the Plateau culture area, though they 
were influenced by surrounding Indians in 
California, the north Pacific coast, and the 
Great Basin to the east. 

The tribes were divided into relatively au- 
tonomous villages, each with its own leaders 
and shaman (medicine man); the villages, 
though, would ally for war, and members of 
different villages often married. During winter, 
when snowdrifts could reach six feet or more, 
most village families lived in semi-subter- 
ranean, earth-covered lodges, usually one 
family to a lodge. Poorer families lived in sim- 
pler mat-covered houses. In summer the usual 
dwelling was either a domed house of poles 
and matting or a lean-to of brush. Sweat 
houses, used by both men and women, dou- 
bled as community centres for prayers and oth- 
er religious activities. Religious belief focussed 
largely on guardian spirits, whose aid was 
sought for all manner of human accomplish- 
ments. 

In 1864 the U.S. government pressed the two 
tribes to relinquish most of their territory and 
take up residence on a reservation around Up- 
per Klamath lake. The land was traditionally 
Klamath, however, and the Klamath treated 
the Modoc as intruders; the U.S. government, 
moreover, failed in its treaty obligations to 
supply rations to the Modoc. Hence, in 1870 
an insurgent band of Modocs under Kint- 
puash, a subchief known to the whites as Cap- 
tain Jack, bolted the reservation, and efforts to 
induce their return precipitated the Modoc 
War of 1872-73. About 80 warriors and their 
families retreated to the California Lava Beds, 
a land of complex ravines and caves, where 
they were able to resist dislodgment. After the 
murder of Brig. Gen. Edward Canby, who 
headed a peace commission in April 1873, the 
war was prosecuted more vigorously. Betrayed 
by four of his followers, Captain Jack surren- 
dered and was hanged on October 3. His fol- 
lowers were removed to Oklahoma, though, in 
1909, survivors were allowed to return to Ore- 


gon. 

In 1954 the federal government terminated its 
relationship with the inhabitants of the 
Klamath reservation. In 1961 and 1974, the 
land was sold, and the proceeds were distribut- 
ed among the former residents. Most of the 
land was incorporated in the Winema National 
Forest. 

-Plateau Indian cultures 13:228d; map 227 


modo de temperare la penne, II (1523), 
writing manual by Lodovico degli Arrighi. 
-writing manual historical development 3:657h 


Modrzewski, Andrzej, full name ANDRZEJ 
FRYCZ-MODRZEWSKI (b. c. 1503, Wotborz, Pol. 
—d, 1572, Wotborz), eminent Polish writer in 
Latin of the 16th century, who enraged church 
and gentry by evolving a social and political 
system based on the principle of man’s equality 
before God and law. 

He received an excellent education at the Ja- 
giellonian University in Krakow and later at 


- Wittenberg and Niirnberg. Returning to Po- 


land, he wrote De poena homicidii (1543; “The 
Punishment for Homicide’’), a pamphlet urg- 
ing repeal of the laws that provided severe 
penalties for murder of a gentleman but only 
a token fine for killing a peasant. Though this 
idea had influential support, the Diet refused 
to change the law. In a pamphlet of 1545 
Modrzewski sided with the burghers against 


‘the gentry, who were monopolizing agricul- 


ture, In his most important work, Commen- 


7 
*y 
tee” 


tariorum de republica emendanda libri quinque 
(1551-54; “Reform of the Republic’), he 
elaborated his bold utopian ideals. He also 
urged uniting the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, with mass to be said in Polish and 
priests allowed to marry. 

‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1145h 
‘political science philosophy 14:643e 


modular construction: see module. 


modulation, in music, the transition from one 
key to another, by the use of a chord or chords 
common to both. In classical Western music 
(c. 1650-c. 1900), modulation determines the 
breadth and range of expression of a composi- 
tion, allowing the developments of themes on 
different tonal planes. 

There are three principal methods of modula- 
tion in classical harmony: diatonic, in which a 
pivot chord is common to both keys; chromat- 
ic, in which the pivot chord must be altered 
chromatically (7.e., by the addition of a sharp, 
flat, or natural sign), becoming an altered ver- 
sion of the chord as found in one or both keys; 
and enharmonic, in which the tones of the 
pivot chord sound identical but are differently 
notated (e.g., the chord c#-e#t-gt changed en- 
harmonically to db-f-ab). Modulation may be 
transitory, as a means of giving depth to the- 
matic development, or it may be structural, 
contributing to musical forms such as the 
sonata. 

In music consisting of a single melodic line 
(monophony) modulation may denote the 
transition from one melodic mode (e.g., medi- 
eval, Oriental) to another. 

‘Baroque exploitation and symphonic 
form 17:910g 
-concerto grosso harmonic plan 4:1068c 
-emergence of tonality 12:747d 
‘harmonic style development 8:650b passim 
to 652g 
‘harmony structural role 4:24c 


modulation, in electronics, technique for im- 
pressing intelligence (voice, music, picture, or 
data) on a radio-frequency carrier wave by 
varying one or more characteristics of the 
wave in accordance with the intelligence signal. 
The characteristic that is varied may be the 
amplitude, frequency, or phase, leading re- 
spectively to amplitude modulation (AM), fre- 
quency modulation (FM), or phase modula- 
tion (PM). In pulse-coded modulation (pcm), 
the intelligence signal converts the carrier into 
a series of constant-amplitude pulses spaced in 
such a manner that the desired intelligence is 
contained in coded form; the Baudot code 
used in telegraphy is an example of pcm. In 
pulse-duration modulation, the intelligence is 
represented by the length and order of the 
pulses; the Morse code is the best known ex- 
ample. 

Commercial AM broadcasting stations oper- 
ate at frequencies spaced 10 kHz apart be- 
tween 550 and 1,600 kHz. Radio waves in this 
frequency range are effectively refracted back 
to the surface of the Earth by the ionosphere 
and can be detected by receivers many hun- 
dreds of miles away. FM radio stations are as- 
signed much higher frequencies, spaced 200 
kHz apart between 88 and 108 MHz. FM is 
less susceptible to interference from atmo- 
spheric and man-made noise and is better 
adapted to transmission of stereophonic sound 
and television picture signals, but its range is 
restricted to line-of-sight distances, rarely ex- 
ceeding 50 miles (80 kilometres). 

‘carrier wave variation 15:424g 
‘communications systems techniques 18:9la 
frequency modulation 

-Armstrong’s work in radio 

transmission 2:35e 
-satellite communication noise 
reduction 16:266d 
-information channel bandwidth limit 9:578b 
pulse-coded modulation 

‘missile guidance system use 15:936a 

“speech security systems 5:330g 

‘telegraph digital signal transmission 18:73e 
‘telemetry data transmission 18:81b 


963 modus operandi 


‘television transmission principles 18:110f 
-wave frequency theory 19:670d; illus. 


modulator, light, device that alters the inten- 
sity of a beam of light in accordance with an 
input signal, such as a telephone conversation. 
With a suitable light modulator, a large num- 
ber of communications channels can be ac- 
commodated simultaneously in a single beam 
of light. 

Some crystals will modulate a beam of light 
because the optical properties of the crystal 
change when a voltage is applied. Tetragonal 
crystals of potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
are commonly used for this electro-optic 
effect. To obtain the maximum effect with 
these crystals light has to be transmitted in the 
same direction as the applied field. 
-piezoelectricity and electro-optic 

effect 14:463e 


module, in architecture, an arbitrary unit 
adopted to regulate the dimensions, propor- 
tions, or construction of the parts of a building. 
A number of modules, based on the diameter 
of a column, were used in determining the pro- 
portions of the order in classical architecture. 
In Japanese architecture, room sizes were de- 
termined by combinations of rice mats called 
tatami (q.v.) that were three feet by six feet (a 
little less than one metre by two metres). In 
modern architecture, design modules may be 
used to organize the proportioning and dimen- 
sioning of plans. The metre has proved useful 
for this purpose; Frank Lloyd Wright used a 
4-foot (1.3-metre) rectilinear or diagonal grid; 
and Le Corbusier developed and widely pub- 
lished an additive proportioning system named 
by him the Modulor. 

Modules can also serve as the basis for coor- 
dinating the dimensions of the various materi- 
als and pieces of equipment to be assembled in 
the course of constructing a building. The pur- 
pose is to assure that all of the elements will go 
together without wasteful cutting and fitting at 
the building site and to lower costs by permit- 
ting quantity production and distribution of 
modular products with the assurance that they 
can be incorporated into any building plan. 
Concrete, either precast or pre-stressed, is fre- 
quently used to produce modules that can be 
assembled in a variety of designs; they may in- 
clude plumbing, channelling, electric wiring, 
heating units, and other equipment. Modular 
construction has been widely favoured for low- 
cost housing, school construction, and other 
purposes. 

Anincreasing amount of attention was devot- 
ed to modules after the development in the 
1930s of the Bemis 4-inch (10-centimetre in 
Europe) cubical module. In the 1950s an effort 
was made to combine into a single “number 
pattern” several of these modular systems to 
offer the designer a larger range of approved 
dimensions. Most architects and producers of 
building materials continued, however, to use 
modules based on their own special needs and 
interests, without coordination. 

‘architectural theory 1:1108a 

-Le Corbusier’s Modulor theory 5:170b 

-Le Corbusier’s theory of proportion 9:690b 
modular construction 

-building construction methods 3:455g 

-concrete formwork construction 3:955g 

-Fuller and Hewlett design inventions 7:775a 

‘plumbing systems design 14:577g 
-prefabricated construction basis 14:964h 
-style and analysis of formal elements 2:127e 


modus operandi (Latin: ‘operating meth- 
od’), in criminology, distinct pattern or man- 
ner of working that comes to be associated 
with a particular criminal. Criminologists have 
observed that, whatever his specialty—bur- 
glar, auto thief, or embezzler—the profession- 
al criminal is very likely to adhere to his par- 
ticular way of operating. If, for example, a 
burglar begins his career by entering houses 
from the roof, he will, in all probability, con- 
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tinue this method for as long as he is able to 
work. Some burglars become so attached to 
their modus operandi, or MO, that they bur- 
glarize the same places or people again and 
again. 


modus ponens and modus tollens (Latin: 

“method of affirming and method of de- 
nying’’), in propositional logic, two types of 
inference that can be drawn from a hypotheti- 
cal proposition—i.e., from a proposition of 
the form “If A, then ’B” (symbolically AD B, 
in which D signifies “If... then”) or a rule of 
inference allowing this form of argument. 
Modus ponens refers to inferences of the form 
ADB; A, therefore B. Modus tollens refers to 
inferences of the form AD B, ~ B, therefore, 
~ A (~ signifies “‘not”), An example of modus 
tollens is the following: 

If an angle is inscribed in a semicircle, then it 
is a right angle; this angle is not a right angle; 
therefore, this angle is not inscribed in a semi- 
circle. 

For disjunctive premises (employing v, 
which signifies “either...or”’), the terms 
modus tollendo ponens and modus ponendo 
tollens are used for arguments of the forms 
Av B, ~ A, therefore B, and Av B, A, there- 
fore ~ B (valid only for exclusive disjunction: 
“Either A or B but not both’). The rule of 
modus ponens is incorporated into virtually 
every formal system of logic. 

‘natural deduction method, table 5 11:44 
-syllogistic hypothetical relation 17:895d 
‘transformation rules of logic systems 11:42h 


Moe, town in the La Trobe Valley, west 
Gippsland, Victoria, Australia. Formerly a 
small agricultural settlement, it has grown 
rapidly since the early 1950s, capitalizing on 
low-cost power from nearby reserves of lignite 
(brown coal). Local industries include engi- 
neering, sawmilling, dairying, and the manu- 
facture of furniture and concrete pipe. A rail 
junction on the Prince’s Highway and near the 
towns of Yallourn and Newborough, Moe 
was proclaimed a borough in 1955 and a city 
in 1963. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 15,524. 

38°10’ S, 146°15’ E 

Moe, J@rgen Engebretsen: see Asbjdrn- 
sen, Peter Christen and Moe, Jérgen Enge- 
bretsen. 


Mo‘ed (Hebrew: “festival”), the second of 
the six major divisions, or orders (sedarim), of 
the Mishna (codification of Jewish oral laws), 
which was completed early in the 3rd century 
AD by Judah ha-Nasi. Mo‘ed deals with the 
observance of major and minor religious holi- 
days and consists of 12 tractates (treatises): 
Shabbat (“Sabbath”), ‘Eruvin (“Blendings’’), 
Pesahim (“Paschal Lambs”), Shegalim 
(‘Shekels’), Yoma (“The Day”; i.e., Yom 
Kippur), Sukka (“Booth”), Betza (“Egg’’), 
Rosh Hashana (‘New Year’), Ta‘anit 
(“Fast”), Megilla (‘Scroll’), Mo‘ed qatan 
(Minor: Festival”), and Hagiga (‘Festival 
Offering’). The Palestinian Talmud has 
Gemara (extensive critical notes) on all 12 
tractates and the Babylonian Talmud on all 
but Shegalim. 

-tractates and scope 17:1008d 


Moeis, Abdoel: see Abdul Muis. 


Moel-Brigte (Irish chronicler): see Marianus 
Scotus. 


Moeller van den Bruck, Arthur (b. April 
26, 1876, Solingen, now in West Germany—d. 
May 30, 1925, Berlin), cultural critic whose 
book Das Dritte Reich (1923; “The Third 
Empire”) provided Nazi Germany with its 
dramatic name. He left Germany after the 
turn of the century (to avoid military service) 
and lived in France, Italy, and Scandinavia. 
While abroad he wrote an eight-volume histo- 
ry of the German people, Die Deutschen 
(1904-10), in which he classified his country- 
men according to psychological types (drift- 


ing, dreaming, decisive, etc.), He returned to 
Germany when World War I began and in the 
same year (1914) completed the editing of the 
first German edition of Dostoevski. 

In the postwar period he began to seek in 
politics the solution to what he saw as Germa- 
ny’s cultural poverty. He regarded western 
Europe’s “civilization” (by which he meant 
enlightened rationalism and its political mani- 
festations, liberalism and Socialism) as de- 
structive of “true culture.” He called for a 
new Germanic faith to save the country from 
the disintegration and vulgarity of modern in- 
dustrial society. 

Moeller suffered from emotional disturbance 
and, apparently in despair over the course of 
German history, took his own life. Though 
the Nazis denied him as an intellectual precur- 
sor, his thought helped create an atmosphere 
that was receptive to National Socialist 
ideology. 


Moen (Denmark): see M@n. 
Moena (Indonesia): see Muna. 


Men Island, Denmark, in the Baltic Sea. 
55°00’ N, 12°20’ E 

‘Danish coastal soil composition 2:669c 
Moenkopi Formation, division of Triassic 
rocks in the U.S. (the Triassic Period began 
about 225,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
35,000,000 years). The Moenkopi Formation, 
named for exposures studied at Moenkopi 
Wash in the Grand Canyon area of Arizona, 
occurs over a wide area including Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and California. It consists of 
reddish sandstones, siltstones, and shales that 
may be as much as 305 metres (1,000 feet) 
thick and were deposited on a low-lying coast- 
al plain. Thin limestones and gypsum beds are 
found interbedded with the reddish rocks of 
the Moenkopi; the limestones contain an in- 
vertebrate marine fauna characterized by the 
ammonoid cephalopod Meekoceras. In other 
areas, the Moenkopi is characterized by 
stream-channel deposits and mud-cracked 
floodplain deposits that preserve the tracks 
and trails of Lower Triassic reptiles and am- 
phibians. 


Moenus (ancient Europe): see Main River. 


Moeran, Ernest John (b. Dec. 31, 1894, 
Heston and Isleworth, Middlesex—d. Dec. 1, 
1950, near Kenmare, County Kerry), compos- 
er whose music reflects English and Irish 
roots. He studied with John Ireland and was 
influenced by Frederick Delius. Much in- 
fluenced also by folk song, he made arrange- 
ments of tunes that he collected, chiefly in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His solo and choral 
songs include settings of Shakespeare, Robert 
Herrick, A.E. Housman, and James Joyce. 
Among his more ambitiously designed works 
are the Symphony (1937), concertos for violin 
and cello, and chamber works. 


Moeris, Lake, ancient lake that once occu- 
pied a large area of the Fayyim depression in 
Egypt, now represented by the much smaller 
Birkat Qarin. Researches on the desert mar- 
gin of the depression indicate that in early 
Paleolithic times water stood about 120 feet 
(37 metres) above sea level and probably 
filled the depression; it gradually fell until c. 
10,000 Be, when it was about 15 feet below 
sea level, perhaps because free connection 
with the Nile was temporarily cut off. Early in 
the Neolithic Period (nearly 4,000—11,000 
years ago), the lake rose again and then 
gradually subsided, Neolithic and Early 
Dynastic people making their homes on the 
slowly shrinking shores, 

Not until the Middle Kingdom (c. 2040-1786 
BC), were attempts made to stop the gradual 
silting of the channel connecting the lake with 
the Nile. Probably either Amenemhet I or 
Amenemhet III widened and deepened the 
channel, setting the lake once more in hydrau- 
lic equilibrium with the river; the lake, then 
55 feet above sea level, served both as a flood- 
escape and as a reservoir to increase the water 


supply after the flood had subsided. About 
450 sc when Herodotus visited the lake, he 
assumed it to be artificial and was told that it 
had been dug by King Moeris at least 900 
years before. 

Because large land-reclamation schemes 
were carried out by the Ptolemies, the popula- 
tion grew rapidly, and new towns sprang up. 
The area continued to flourish during the first 
two centuries of Roman rule but thereafter 
declined. 


Moeritheriidae, family of extinct elephants 
of the order Moeritheria. 


Moeritherium, extinct genus of primitive 
mammals that represent a very early stage in 
elephant evolution. Its fossils are found in late 
Eocene and early Oligocene deposits in north- 
ern Africa (the Eocene Epoch, which preceded 
the Oligocene, ended about 38,000,000 years 
ago). Moeritherium did not resemble the mod- 
ern elephant very closely. It was about as 
large as a tapir, with short, strong legs and a 
relatively long body. The feet were broad and 
terminated in flat-hoofed toes. The skull was 
relatively long, the eyes were set very far for- 
ward, and the cheek bone was very long as a 
consequence, The nasal openings were on the 
upper side of the skull, but it is unlikely that 
an elephant-like trunk was present; at most, 


Moeritherium, reconstruction painting by Charles R. 
Knight (1874-1953) 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Moeritherium had a short, flexible proboscis 
much like that of the modern tapirs. The front 
incisors were strongly developed in upper and 
lower jaws and represent a stage in the devel- 
opment of the familiar elephant tusks. Strong 
neck muscles were attached to the broad back 
end of the skull. The tail was short. It is prob- 
able that Moeritherium inhabited marshy re- 
gions and was at least partly aquatic, feeding 
on lush marsh vegetation. 

-fossil mammal evolution, illus. 13 7:573 


Moers, or mors, town, Nordrhein-Westfalen 
(North Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), 
northwestern West Germany, immediately 
west of Duisburg, in the Ruhr. Moers was 
first mentioned in the 9th century. It devel- 
oped around the castle of the counts of 
Moers, now a museum, and was chartered c. 
1300. In 1601 it became the property of Mau- 
rice of Nassau, prince of Orange, who fortified 
it. It passed to Prussia in 1712. The old town 
is partly ringed by a fortification wall (2 mi [3 
km] long) with a moat and star-shaped dam. 
Moers has colleges of mining, technology, and 
agriculture, and the Gymnasium Adolfinum 
continues the tradition of the Protestant col- 
lege, founded in 1582. The town became im- 
portant industrially after 1900 as a coal and 
salt-mining centre. Manufactures include ma- 
chinery, heating equipment, cement, blankets, 
and tents. Pop. ae est.) i, 300. 

51°27’ N, 6°37’ E 

Moesia, province of the Roman Empire, 
spanning southeastern modern Yugoslavia 
and northern modern Bulgaria, The lower 
Danube River was the northern border, with 
the Drinus (modern Drina) River on the west, 
the Haemus (modern Balkan) Mountains on 
the south, and the Black Sea on the east. Con- 
quered by Marcus Licinius Crassus in 30-28 
BC, Moesia became a Roman province in AD 
15. During the Dacian Wars (aD 
Moesia was divided into western and 


Moesia in the time of Augustus 


Adapted from R. Treharne and H. Fullard (eds.), Muir's Historical Atlas. 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern, 9th ed. (1965); George Philip & Son Ltd., 
London 


provinces: Moesia Superior and Moesia In- 
ferior, separated by the Ciabrus (modern Tsi- 
britsa) River. Under Trajan, parts of present 
Romania were added to Moesia Inferior. 
Moesia being a frontier region, legionary 
camps were built along the Danube. The fer- 
tile interior was also rich in minerals. Al- 
though beset by barbarian invasions beginning 
in the mid-3rd century, Moesia remained part 
of the Eastern Roman Empire until the 7th 
century. 

-Theodoric and the Ostrogoths 18:271b 


Moesi River (Indonesia): see Musi River. 


Moeurs, Les (1748), translated into English 
as MANNERS (1751), work by Francois-Vincent 
Toussaint. 

‘content and significance 10:1170h 


Moeurs des Sauvages amériquains com- 
parées aux moeurs des premiers temps 
(“Customs of the American Savages Com- 
pared to the Customs of the Earliest Times”), 
work published in 1724 by Joseph-Francois 
Lafitau. 

‘primitive religion origin theory 14:1041b 


mofette, type of fumarole indicating the last 
stages of volcanic activity. 


Moffat, small burgh, Annandale (valley), 
Scotland. It flourished as a spa in the late 18th 
century and is now a small tourist and angling 
resort. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 2,002. 

55°20’ N, 3°27’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

Moffat, David Halliday (b. July 22, 1839, 
Washingtonville, N.Y.—d. March 18, 1911, 
New York City), capitalist and railway pro- 
moter after whom the Moffat Tunnel in 
Colorado is named. He went to Denver in 
1860 and became involved in mercantile enter- 
prises, banks, mines, utilities, real estate, and 
a newspaper. His vision of Denver as a great 
transportation centre led him to invest in sev- 
eral railroads that were to provide routes to 
the Pacific Coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Colorado mining districts of Leadville and 
Cripple Creek. For his Denver, Northwestern 
and Pacific line (later the Denver and Salt 
Lake; incorporated into the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad) he planned a tun- 
nel through the continental divide, but he died 
before he could raise the necessary money. 
Pee es was built in the 1920s with public 
unds. 


Moffat, James (1870-1944), Scottish bibli- 
cal scholar, author of one of the best known 
translations of the Bible (New Testament, 
1913; Old Testament, 1924) in comparatively 
modern idiom, 


Moffat, Robert (b. Dec. 21, 1795, Ormiston, 
East Lothian—d. Aug. 9, 1883, Leigh, Kent), 
missionary to Africa and Bible translator, 
remembered for his efforts to improve local 
living standards in Africa. He was also the fa- 
ther-in-law of the epson ALY, and expion: 
David Livingstone (1813-73), 

With little training, Moffat was assigned in 
1816 by the London Missionary Society to 
South Africa. After seven years in several lo- 
cations, disrupted by warfare among Zulu 
tribesmen, he settled at Kuruman, southeast 


of the Kalahari. There he lived for 49 years, 
building one of the foremost Protestant mis- 
sionary communities in Africa. Travelling 
widely, he encountered numerous tribes and 
mastered the Tswana language, into which he 
translated the Gospel According to Luke 
(1830). Through his influence the number of 
converts rose rapidly, and by 1857 he had 
completed a translation of the entire Bible. In 
1838 he wrote A Book of Hymns in Chuana. 
Though criticized by some as paternalistic, 
he laboured not only to improve the conduct 
but also to raise the standard of living of 
tribesmen by introducing improved methods 
of agriculture and irrigation. On his first meet- 
ing with Livingstone, in 1840, Moffat recog- 
nized his capacities and urged him to come to 
Africa, directing him to the region north of 
the Kalahari. After the death of Moffat’s 
wife, Mary, with whom he shared his mission- 
ary work for half a century, he lived his re- 
maining 13 years in retirement in England. 


Moffat, oil painting by William Scott, 
1842; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Among Moffat’s writings are Missionary La- 
bours and Scenes in Southern Africa (1842), 
and Rivers of Water in a Dry Place (1863). 
Valuable accounts of Moffat’s life are con- 
tained in J.P.R. Wallis (ed.), The Matabele 
Journals of Robert Moffat (2 vol., 1945), and 
W.C. Northcott, Robert Moffat, Pioneer in 
Africa (1961). 


‘influence on Livingstone 11:1b 


moffette (geology): see geysers and fuma- 
roles. 


Moffitt, Billie Jean: see King, Billie Jean. 


Mofolo, Thomas (Mokopu) (b. Aug. 2, 
1877, Khojang, Lesotho—d. Sept. 8, 1948, 
Lesotho), generally regarded as the first im- 
portant African novelist of the 20th century 
and foremost among Bantu writers for three 
novels written in his native Sesotho language. 
Educated as a Christian in mission schools, he 
obtained a teacher’s certificate in 1898 and 
worked for several years as a clerk and 
proofreader at the missionary Book Depot in 
Morija. His employers encouraged him to 
write; and his first novel, Moeti oa Bochabela 
(Eng. trans., The Traveller to the East, 1934), 
was serialized in the Sesotho paper Leselinya- 
na in 1906 and published in book form a year 
later. The story is a Christian parable about a 
youth who, repelled by the ways of his fellow 
tribesmen, sets off on a journey in search of 
God, who, he feels, must also be disgusted by 
man’s corruption. Pitseng (“At the Pot”—the 
name of a town), appearing first in 1910 in 
serialized form, is largely an autobiographical 
account of the childhood, education, and 
courtship of a 20th-century Mosotho (singular 
of Basotho, the people of Lesotho). 

Both novels show the conflict in Mofolo’s 
writing between a Christian attitude con- 
demning pre-missionary Africa, as cannibalis- 
tic and “clothed in darkness,” and his own 
common. sense, which sees clearly the ill 
effects of the missionaries on tribal life. 


965 Mogadiscio 


His third novel, Chaka (1925; Eng. trans. 
Chaka, a Historical Romance, 1931), is a 
Sesotho classic. Conceiving the idea very ear- 
ly, in 1909 Mofolo had bicycled through Na- 
tal, gathering material for his novel about the 
great 19th-century Zulu chief Chaka (Shaka), 
who united tribesmen and made himself mas- 
ter over a vast area of South and Cen- 
tral Africa. Mofolo traces sympathetically 
Chaka’s development from his rejection for 
his illegitimate birth by his father’s tribe 
through his revengeful desire to make a pact 
with sorcerers in exchange for power. At first 
rejected by the missionaries in 1911-12 be- 
cause they saw it as too much of a glorifica- 
tion of paganism, the book was finally pub- 
lished 13 years later. Chaka, which makes no 
attempt to deny the leader’s violence and 
megalomania, has been praised both for its 
accurate contribution to the history of the 
Zulu people and for Mofolo’s psychologically 
convincing depiction of the tragic fall of a too 
ambitious ruler who becomes prey to homi- 
cidal tendencies. 

After World War I, Mofolo became in- 
volved in politics; and from 1922 he was a 
businessman and a farmer until deprived of 
his farm by colour-bar laws. He died in pover- 
ty. Although he wrote little in the last 30 years 
of his life, he has retained his reputation as 
Lesotho’s greatest writer. 

-distinction and contributions 1:241h 


Mogadiscio, also spelled moGapisHo and 
MOGADISHU, Arabic MAQDISHU, capital, largest 
city, and chief port of Somalia, just north of 
the Equator on the Indian Ocean; it is also the 
administrative headquarters of Benadier Re- 
gion. One of the earliest Arab settlements on 
the East African coast, its origins date to the 
10th century. It declined in the 16th century 
after a period of extensive trade with the Arab 
states, but it had commercial relations with 
the Portuguese and the imams of Muscat 
before coming under the control of the sultan 
of Zanzibar in 1871. 

The port was leased to the Italians in.1892 
and sold to them in 1905. Subsequently the 
capital of Italian Somaliland and of the So- 
malia trust territory, Mogadiscio became the 
capital of independent Somalia in 1960, Old 


Mogadiscio, Somalia, on the Indian Ocean 


Ferrigno Paride—Shostal 


Muslim buildings and mosques blend har- 
moniously with the modern architecture of 
the National Assembly, the University Insti- 
tute of Somalia (founded 1954; university 
status, 1959), and the hospital. The city also 
has Islamic law, teacher-training, industrial, 
public health, and veterinary schools and is 
the seat of the National Museum (housed in 
the Zanzibar sultan’s Garesa palace). 
Mogadiscio’s port, extended in the late 
1960s, exports bananas, hides and skins, and 
gums ‘(especially myrrh). Local industries are 
limited but include meat, nse and milk pro- 
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cessing; textile, cosmetics, confectionary, and 
soft drink manufacturing; sugar refining; and 
cotton ginning. There is an international air- 
port, 5 mi (8 km) west. Pop. (1971 est.) 
248,900. 

2°01’ N, 45°20' E 

-Benadir regional growth importance 16:1058f 
‘map, Somalia 16:1058 

-Muslim influx and development 6:92a 


Mogado (Tai king): see Wareru. 
Mogador (Morocco): see Essaouira. 


mogen David, also MAGEN DAvID (Hebrew: 
“shield of David’), a Jewish symbol com- 
posed of two overlaid equilateral triangles 
that form a six-pointed star, also called the 
star of David. It appears on synagogues, Jew- 
ish tombstones, and the flag of the State of Is- 
rael. The symbol originated in antiquity, 
when, side by side with the five-pointed star, it 
served as a magical sign or as a decoration. In 


Mogen David 


the Middle Ages the mogen David appeared 
with greater frequency among Jews but did 
not assume any special religious significance; 
it is found as well on some medieval cathe- 
drals. The term shield of David, which in Jew- 
ish liturgy signifies God as the protector 
(“shield”) of David, gained currency among 
medieval mystics, who attached magical pow- 
ers to King David’s shield just as earlier magi- 
cal traditions referred to the five-pointed star 
as the “seal of Solomon.” Kabbalists popula- 
rized the use of the symbol as a protection 
against evil spirits. After the 17th century, it 
became the official seal of the Jewish com- 
munities and a general sign of Judaism, 
though it has no biblical or Talmudic authori- 
ty. Franz Rosenzweig (1886-1929) interpreted 
the double triad to mean God, world, and 
man; creation, revelation, and redemption. 
The yellow badge that Jews in occupied 
Europe were forced by Nazis to wear has in- 
vested the mogen David with a symbolism in- 
dicating martyrdom and heroism. 


Moggallana (c. 6th century Bc), disciple of 
the Buddha. 
-Buddha’s early journeys 3:372b 


Mogi das Cruzes, city, southeastern Sao 
Paulo state, Brazil, at 2,493 ft (760 m) above 
sea level on the Rio Tieté, just east of Sao 
Paulo city. Formerly known as M’bboygi and 
Santana das Cruzes de Mogi Mirim, it gained 
town status in 1611 and was made the seat of 
a municipality in 1855. Mogi das Cruzes, now 
important in both agriculture and industry, 
supplies legumes and fruits for urban centres 
on the Sdo Paulo-Rio de Janeiro axis and has 
sawmills, tanneries, steel mills, and plants 
manufacturing ceramics, paper, textiles, and 
chemical products. Goods are transported by 
rail or road; the city also has an airport. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 90,330. 

23°31"S, 46°11' W 

-map, Brazil 3:124 

Mogila, Peter (b. Dec. 21, 1596, Moldavia 
—d. Dec, 22, 1646, Kiev, in ‘modern Ukraini- 
an S.S.R.), Russian Orthodox monk, theolo- 
gian, and metropolitan of Kiev whose writings 
and administrative leadership in ecclesiastical 
education and politics strengthened the posi- 


tion of the Russian Church relative to both 
the Ruthenian Uniates (Ukrainian and Polish 
Orthodox affiliated with Rome) and the Cal- 
vinist Protestant communities; he reformed 
Slavic theological scholarship and generally 
set doctrinal standards for Eastern Orthodoxy 
until the 19th century. 

Of royal Moldavian lineage, Mogila migrat- 
ed to Polish Ukraine (possibly followed by a 
stay at the Sorbonne in Paris); he pursued Or- 
thodox studies and became proficient in clas- 
sical languages and the history of theology. In 
1625 he entered the Slavic Monastery of the 
Caves at Kiev and was made its archimandrite 
(superior) in 1627. Intent on bettering the in- 
tellectual resources of the church, he assem- 
bled a trilingual (Slavic, Greek, and Latin) lib- 
eral arts faculty at the monastery, which he 
called the “Humanities Institute of Higher 
Studies.” It later became the prestigious Kiev 
Ecclesiastical Academy. 

Sent to Warsaw in 1632 as Kiev’s representa- 
tive at the coronation of King Wiadystaw IV, 
Mogila obtained the monarch’s acknowledg- 
ment of the Orthodox Church as a peer in 
rights and dignity among the Ruthenian Uni- 
ates under Rome. The following year he was 
Wiladystaw’s nominee for metropolitan of 
Kiev, making him head of all Orthodox Chris- 
tians in Polish territory. Through this position 
he was able to restore to Orthodox control 
the churches and properties formerly expro- 
priated by Roman Catholics and also to ad- 
vance the Kiev academy to university status. 
Mogila introduced Latin Scholastic argumen- 
tation into the academy’s philosophy-theolo- 
gy curriculum and arranged for the printing of 
Orthodox tracts in doctrine and worship. 

To bring order to Orthodox theology in its 
two-fronted controversy with the Roman 
Church and with Protestant Reformers, 
Mogila in 1640 composed The Orthodox 
Confession of Faith of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, derived chiefly from the tradition of 
the early Greek Church Fathers and from the 
general councils of the early church. Striking a 
balance in the Christian view of salvation as 
embracing both faith and good works, he 
formed a theological synthesis of patristic in- 
sights. He embraced the Greek concept of 
theistic creation, with man as a microcosm of 
the entire material and spiritual universe. He 
held that man’s involvement in sin is not es- 
sentially deformative—contrary to the Cal- 
vinists—but simply an impairment of intellec- 
tual and volitional functions in seeking the 
good. Christian redemption, The Confession 
declares, has been divinely enacted through 
Christ, who, by means of a visible believing 
and worshipping community, morally exem- 
plifies and empowers the spiritual transforma- 
tion of individual men. 

In contrast with the centralized papal au- 
thority of the Latin Church, Mogila stressed a 
decentralized church structure based on the 
traditional patriarchal centres (e.g., Jerusalem 
and Antioch). The patriarchates were to be 
considered essentially autonomous except for 
the honorary precedence accorded one or the 
other because of the dignity or repute of its 
founder, 

Partly amended by the sympathetically Cal- 
vinist patriarch of Constantinople Cyril Luca- 
ris and his theologians, The Confession in its 
Greek version of 1667 was adopted at the 
Synod of Jerusalem in 1672 as Orthodox doc- 
trine. Mogila later wrote a supplementary 
“Catechism” to restore some of the deleted 
catholic-leaning articles on sacramental for- 
giveness of sins and of the mode of Christ’s 
Presence in the Eucharist. 

Esteemed for two centuries on a level with 
the decrees of the general councils, Mogila’s 
Confession later came to exert less influence 
among Russian theologians, who have sought 
a more critical interpretation of Christian 
documentary sources and tradition. 

-Latin influence in Ukraine 6:156f 


Mogilyov, oblast (administrative region), 
Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, occu- 


pies an area of 11,200 sq mi (29,000 sq km) in 
the middle Dnepr River lowland, astride the 
Dnepr, which bisects it north-south. It con- 
sists of a level plain of loess-like deposits, 
sloping gently southward from the rolling mo- 
rainic hills of the Orsha and Smolensk—Mos- 
cow uplands in the north. Much of the oblast 
is in mixed forest of pine, spruce, oak, and 
birch; areas of reed and grass marsh and peat 
bog are extensive. Communities, other than 
Mogilyov and Bobruysk, are small local cen- 
tres engaged in processing timber and farm 
produce. The principal branches of agricul- 
ture are flax growing and livestock husband- 
ry; winter rye, barley, and buckwheat are the 
main grain crops. Vegetable and fruit growing 
is important locally. Pop. (1970) 1,227,000. 


Mogilyov, city and administrative centre of 
Mogilyov oblast (region), Belorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, on the Dnepr River. It was 
founded in 1267 as a fortress and became a 
town in 1526, when it was under Lithuania. 
Later passing to Poland, it became Russian by 
the First Partition of Poland, in 1772. In 1812 
a major engagement with Napoleon’s troops 
took place outside the town. Long a signifi- 
cant trading centre, its importance was much 
enhanced by the coming of the railway in 
1904. Serious damage was inflicted in World 
War II, but four churches of the 16th and 
17th centuries have survived. Modern Mogi- 
lyov is a major industrial city, producing syn- 
thetic fibres, industrial equipment, electric 
motors, and a range of consumer goods. 
Mogilyov has teacher-training and machine- 
building institutes. Pop. (1970) 202,000. 
53°54’ N, 30°21’ E 

-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
Mogilyov-Podolsky, centre of a rayon (dis- 
trict), Vinnitsa oblast (administrative region), 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, at the 
confluence of the Dnestr and Nemiya rivers. It 
is an old city, founded in the 16th century and 
incorporated in 1795. It has the remains of a 
17th-century castle and two 18th-century 
cathedrals. Today it has machine-building and 
various light industries, as well as a medical 
school. A large hydroelectric project was un- 
der consideration in the early 1970s. Pop. 
(1970) 26,000. 

48°27’ N, 27°48’ E 

Mogok, village, Shwebo District (kayaing), 
Sagaing Division (taing), Upper Burma; sit- 
uated high on the Shan Plateau at 3,761 ft 
(1,146 m), it was once the gem-mining centre 
of Burma, The Mogok Valley was panned for 
rubies, spinels, and other precious stones from 
early times, traditionally by women because 
men were not free to do this work, The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd., a British company, long 
monopolized large-scale workings, Large 
open pits were excavated and the ruby-bear- 
ing earth was washed by machinery. After the 
gems were traced to their bedrock site, an at- 
tempt was made to work the parent rock, but 
the stones proved inferior to those naturally 
weathered out. The difficulty of obtaining 
top-grade gems and the appearance of syn- 
thetic rubies on the world market caused the 
company to close in 1927. Rubies and sap- 
phires are still extracted by local workers who 
pan superficial deposits. Mogok now serves as 
a hill station reached by road from Thabeikk- 
yin on the Irrawaddy River. Latest census 


8,369. 
22°55’ N, 96°30’ E 
-gemstone mines and gem values tale passim 
to 976b 
-jewelry-making ruby usage 10: 164h 
‘map, Burma 3:505 eS 


Mogol language, minor language of the 
Mongolian subfamily of the Altaic languages; 
spoken by about 50,000 persons in eo 
stan. See Mongolian languages. 

affiliation and distribution, table 2 1 636 


Mogollon culture, culture of a. group of 
North American Indians who, between about 
200 Bc and ap 1200, lived in the mostly moun- 


) ¥ 


tainous region of what is now southeastern 
Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. The 
culture is presumed to have developed out of 
the earlier Cochise culture (q.v.), with added 
influences from elsewhere. The first pottery in 
the Southwest was made by the Mogollon, 

and it was well made from the beginning, sug- 
gesting that the craft may have been imported 
from Mexico. 

The Mogollon culture has been variously di- 
vided into developmental periods; consensus 
is lacking because of incomplete evidence and 
because of the different rates of development 
at different communities at different times. 
Frequently, however, scholars make reference 
to five developmental periods, named after 
representative sites; Pine Lawn period, about 
200 Bc-ap 500; Georgetown period, 500-700; 
San Francisco period, 700-900; Three Circle 
pene 900-1050; and Mimbres period, 1050- 


During the earliest or Pine Lawn period, the 
Mogollon Indians lived in small villages of cir- 
cular pole-and-mud-covered pit houses, the 
floors of which were from 10 to 40 inches be- 
low ground level; entrance was usually 
through tunnels. Food was obtained princi- 
pally from wild seeds, roots, and nuts, though 
incipient agriculture apparently existed. Hunt- 
ing was probably unimportant since neither 
arrow or spear points nor animal bones are 
often found. Pottery, as already noted, was 
being made and differed in type from that 
which would be developed by neighbouring 
Indians, 

The same basic pattern continued in the 
Georgetown period, except that maize culti- 
vation and game hunting assumed pre-emi- 
nence and more varieties of pottery appeared. 
This modified pattern persisted into the San 
Francisco period, though the pit houses 
became rectangular and somewhat stronger in 
construction; more pottery types also devel- 


oped. 

In the Three Circle period, the means of sub- 
sistence continued as before, but, along with 
the older type of pit houses with mud-plas- 
tered walls, there appeared rectangular pit 
houses constructed of stone masonry. Sepa- 
rate ceremonial pit houses were also present. 
Both developments suggest influences from 
the Anasazi culture (q.v.) to the north. Pottery 
types became more various and sophisticated. 

In the final or Mimbres period, profound 
changes occurred: pit houses were replaced by 
surface apartment houses from one to three 
stories in height, with masonry walls. The 
pueblos or villages sometimes contained 40 or 
50 rooms arranged around a plaza. These 
traits, together with others, were probably in- 
troduced to the area by Anasazi (Pueblo) In- 
dian immigrants, whose homeland was in 
northern New Mexico. There is evidence that 
these newcomers lived peacefully with the 
older inhabitants of the area in the same vil- 
lages. 

For unknown reasons the Mogollon culture 
came to an end in the 13th century. The vil- 
lages were abandoned, and the people disap- 
peared to parts unknown. 

-area, date, climate, and features 13:219d 
-pottery styles and decoration 14:929a 


Mogollon Mountains, extend for 50 mi (80 
km) east of the San Francisco River in south- 
western New Mexico, U.S. Topped by 
Whitewater Baldy Peak’ (10,892 ft [3,320 m)), 
the mountains are named for Don Juan 
Mogollon, Spanish governor (1712-15) of 
New Mexico province. Sometimes considered 
_ a segment of the southern Rockies, they are a 
headstream region for the Gila River and 
form part of the Gila National Forest and 
Wilderness Area. ne Bae tf tourism are the 
main economic activities. 
33°25’ N, 108°40’ We 
- Mogollon Rim, southern escarpment of ine 
Mogollon Plateau, tableland in east central 
‘Arizona. 
“plateau and transition features 2: th” 


mogote: see pepino hill. 


mogotes, vault for cinerary urn burial used 
by the Zapotecan Indians of Mexico. 
-cinerary urn storage customs 3:1180e 


moguchaya kuchka (Russian music): see 
Five, The. 


Moguindou, Mont, 

(Brazzaville). 

3264S Sb1s35eE 

‘physical geography of northern 
regions 4:1113g 


Mogul (dynasty): see Mughal. 
Moguntiacum (Europe): see Mainz. 


Mohacs, town and river port, Baranya 
megye (county), south central Hungary. On 
the Danube River, 23 mi (37 km) east-south- 
east of Pécs, it is the frontier river station for 
traffic to and from Yugoslavia. A large 
volume of coal moves up the river from the 
Mecsek field to Dunatjvaros and northern 
Hungary. Light industry includes the manu- 
facture of hemp, silk, and wood fibres. Heavy 
industry, including foundries and coke ovens, 
was introduced in the 1950s. The town has a 
number of interesting churches: the 18th-cen- 
tury Baroque Protestant church, the Roman 
Catholic church (1776), the Serbian Greek 
Orthodox Church, the votive church (1926), 
and the Avas church with its bell tower. The 
museum contains relics of the significant Bat- 
tle of Mohacs (1526; see Mohacs, Battle of). 
The population includes a significant south 
Slav minority. Pop. (1970 prelim.) 19,583. 
45°59’ N, 18°42’ E 

‘map, Hungary 9:22 
Mohacs, Battle of (Aug. 29, 1526), decisive 
defeat of Hungary by the Turks, which 
marked the effective destruction of the Hun- 
garian monarchy and paved the way for 
Habsburg and Turkish domination in Hun- 
gary. In 1521 the Turkish sultan Siileyman I 
(ruled 1520-66), taking advantage of Hun- 
gary’s political, economic, and military de- 
cline during the regimes of Vladislav (Ulazsl6 
Il) Jagietto (ruled 1490-1516) and his son 
Louis II (ruled 1516-26), demanded tribute. 
When Louis refused to pay, the Turks ad- 
vanced toward Hungary, capturing the for- 
tresses of Sabac and Belgrade. Although they 
postponed further attacks, Hungary was too 
weak to rally its forces and was unprepared 
when the Turks resumed their advance and 
seized Petervarad (Peterwardein) in July 1526. 
Louis hurriedly assembled a force of fewer 
than 20,000 men and advanced from Buda to 
meet the Turks. Without waiting for rein- 
forcements from Transylvania and Croatia, he 
attacked Siileyman’s army of more than 
100,000 troops at Mohacs. The Hungarian 
force was annihilated; Louis was killed in his 
flight. Siileyman proceeded into Buda (Sep- 
tember 10) but then withdrew from the coun- 
try, taking more than 100,000 captives with 
him 


mountain, Congo 


Hungary never recovered from this defeat. A 
prolonged civil war (1526-38) ultimately re- 
sulted in the incorporation of the central and 
southern two-thirds of Hungary into the Otto- 
man. Empire (1547) and in the establishment 
of Transylvania and the eastern Hungarian 
provinces as an autonomous principality with- 
in the Ottoman Empire. See Nagyvarad, 
Peace of. 

-Hungarian defeat and occupation 9:34a 

-Ottoman agreement with Poland 14:642f 

-Suleyman I’s victory and its 
consequences 17:784f 


mohair, animal fibre obtained from the An- 
gora goat (see also goat) and most important 
of the group called specialty hair fibres (q.v.). 
Tke term mohair is derived from the Arabic 
mukhayyar (“goat’s hair fabric”), which 
became mockaire in medieval times. One of 
the oldest textile fibres, produced exclusively 
in Turkey for thousands of years, mohair 
achieved importance in European textile 
manufacture during the 19th century, and in 


967 Mbohaka River 


the mid-1800s herds of common goats in 
southern Africa and the southwestern United 
States were upgraded by the importation of 
Angora sires. 

The fleece of the Angora goat grows in uni- 
form locks. Annual growth averages about 
8-12 inches (20-30 centimetres), and the ani- 
mals are usually clipped twice yearly, each 
yielding about 5 pounds (2.25 kilograms) of 
fleece per clipping. The fleece may be in tight 
ringlets made up of fibre with the desirable 
fine diameter; in flat, wavy locks that form 
bulky fleece and are composed of satisfactory 
quality fibre; or in fluffy, open fleece, easily 
damaged while still on the animal and least 
valuable. Controlled breeding has eliminated 
most of the outer protective coat; only a 
small amount of the undesirable coarse hair 
remains, 

Fleece produced in the U.S. may be sold on 
consignment at local warehouses and then 
shipped to marketing centres in Boston and 
Philadelphia, or may be purchased directly by 
mills. Istanbul is the main market for Turkish 
fleece, Mohair from the African continent is 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom. Pro- 
cessing, involving removal of natural grease, 
dirt, and vegetable matter, eliminates the 
brownish colour imparted by impurities. 
Yields of cleaned fleece range from about 70 
to 90 percent of the original weight. 

Mohair fibre, like wool, is composed chiefly 
of the protein substance keratin. Fibre struc- 
ture is similar to that of wool, although the 
outer layer, or epidermis, has about half the 
number of scales found in fine wools. Because 
the scales lie almost flat, with little overlap- 
ping, the fibre surface is fairly smooth. The 
cortex portion, striated throughout its length, 
often contains air-filled pockets, and less than 
1 percent of the fibres have a central canal, or 
medulla. Crimp (waviness) is extremely low, 
with less than one crimp per inch. Fibre ob- 
tained from kids (up to a year old) has diame- 
ters ranging from about 10 to 40 microns (a 
micron is about 0.00004 inch); adult fibre 
diameter ranges from 25 to 90 microns. 

Mohair fibre is long, white, and lustrous. 
The strong, resilient, and durable fibre ab- 
sorbs and retains moisture much like wool 
and has good affinity for dyestuffs but is more 
sensitive to chemicals than wool. It reacts 
much like wool when subjected to heat, sun- 
light, moth larvae, and aging. Unlike wool, 
mohair undergoes little felting. 

Woven mohair fabrics, frequently in pile 
form, are used for a variety of garments, in- 
cluding outerwear, summer-weight suits, and 
dresses, and mohair fibre is also used to 
manufacture knitted goods and knitting yarns. 
Mohair is often combined with other fibres, 
either blended in yarns or serving as the 
lengthwise or crosswise yarn in woven fabric. 
It has had extensive use in lining fabrics for 
shaped garments but has recently received 
competition from man-made fibres used for 
that purpose. Mohair pile upholstery fabric, 
once popular, is now limited to certain uphol- 
stery uses requiring both luxury and durabili- 
ty. The demand for mohair in both apparel 
and home furnishings varies with changes in 
fashion. 

Total world production for 1960 was about 
53,000,000 pounds (24,000,000 kilograms), 
with Turkey, the U.S., and southern Africa 
producing most of that amount. Leading con- 
sumers were the United Kingdom, The Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium, 

‘fleece type and production 7:286d 


Mohaka River, in central east North Island, 
New Zealand, Rising on the Kaweka and 
Ahimanawa ranges, the river, which derives 
its name from a Maori term for Place for 
Dancing, flows southeast, northeast, and 
southeast once again, entering Hawke Bay, 
Pacific Ocean. Fed by its principal tributaries, 


‘the Waipunga, Taharua, and Hautapu, the 


Mohale’s Hoek 968 


mainstream, 107 mi (172 km) long, drains a 
basin 910 sq mi (2,357 sq km) in area. Often 
flowing through gorges, the river is set below 
terraces 250 ft (75 m) long in its lowest 17 mi. 
The town of Mohaka, on the coast, is the 
centre of a sheep-grazing district. At Raupun- 
ga, a few miles upstream, the Napier-Gis- 
borne rail line crosses the river by a viaduct 
(1937) more than 300 ft high and 900 ft long. 
The river was the scene of the 1869 Mohaka 
Mose in which 60 Europeans were killed 
by 
bear S. 177°12' B 
Mohale’s Hoek, town and administrative 
district of southwestern Lesotho. The district, 
bordering South Africa (southwest) and the 
Orange River (south), is predominantly 
agricultural and pastoral, the main cash in- 
come coming from livestock (sheep, cattle, 
goats) and wool and:mohair for export. As 
much as 12 percent of the population may be 
absent from the area at any given time, leav- 
ing the district to work in the mines and on 
farms of South Africa. Mohale’s Hoek town 
has a hospital and is connected by road to 
Maseru, the national capital, 60 mi (100 km) 
north. Pop. (1976) town, 3,753; district, 


36,312. 
30°07’ S, 27°26’ E 

-area and population table 10:835 
-map, Lesotho 10:834 


Mohammad Hasan (1727-58), Qajar chief 
of Iran. 
-Tranian consolidation under Qajars 9:859g 


Mohammadi, also called ostAp (“Master”) 
MOHAMMADiI (fl. 16th century, Iran), Persian 
painter whose style usually depicted open-air 
scenes of everyday life. Probably a native of 
Herat, he was a son of the painter Sultan 
Muhammad, who also was his teacher. The 
surviving examples of his work were painted 
around 1580. Mohammadi lived and worked 
in the city of Isfahan in central Iran for a 
number of years. 


Mohammad Khodabanah: see Oljeitii. 


Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi (b. Oct. 
26, 1919, Tehran—d. July 27, 1980, Cairo), 
shah of Tran from 1941 to 1979, who main- 
tained a pro-Western foreign policy and fos- 
tered economic development in Iran with 
Western aid. 

Mohammad Reza was the eldest son of Reza 
Shah Pahlavi (qg.v.), an army officer who 
became the ruler of Iran and founder of the 
Pahlavi dynasty in 1925. Mohammad Reza 
was educated in Switzerland and returned to 
Iran in 1935. In 1941 the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, fearing that the Shah would 
cooperate with Germany to rid himself of 
their tutelage, occupied Iran and forced Reza 
Shah into exile. Mohammad Reza then re- 
placed his father on the throne. 

In the early 1950s a struggle for control of 
the Iranian government developed between 
the Shah and Mohammad Mosaddeq, a zeal- 
ous nationalist. In March 1951 Mosaddeq 
secured passage of a bill in the Majles (parlia- 
ment) to nationalize the vast British pe- 
troleum interests in Iran. Mosaddeq’s power 
grew rapidly, and by the end of April 
Mohammad Reza was forced to appoint 
Mosaddeq premier. A two-year period of ten- 
sion and conflict followed. In August 1953 the 
Shah tried to dismiss Mosaddeq but was him- 
self forced to leave the country by Mosad- 
deq’s supporters. Several days later, however, 
Mosaddeq’s opponents, probably with the 
support of the United States, restored 
Mohammad Reza to power. 

The Shah reversed Mosaddeq’s nationaliza- 
tion. With U.S. assistance he carried out a na- 
tional development program, called the White 
Revolution, that included construction of an 
expanded road, rail, and air network; a num- 


Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, 1979 
Alain Keler—Sygma 


ber of dam and irrigation projects; the eradi- 
cation of diseases such as malaria; the encour- 
agement and support of industrial growth; 
and land reform. He also established a litera- 
cy corps and a health corps for the large but 
isolated rural population. In the 1960s and 
70s the Shah sought to develop a more inde- 
pendent foreign policy and established work- 
ing relationships with the Soviet Union and 
eastern European nations. 

The White Revolution produced political 
criticism from those who felt that the reforms 
did not move far or fast enough and religious 
criticism from those who believed Westerniza- 
tion to be antithetical to Islam. Opposition to 
the Shah himself was based upon his auto- 
cratic rule and corruption in his government. 
These forces coalesced in widespread dissatis- 
faction that, in 1978, centred upon the Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini, a religious leader 
living i in exile in Paris. Rioting and turmoil in 
Iran’s major cities brought down four govern- 
ments and, on Jan. 16, 1979, the Shah left the 
country. Although he did not abdicate, a ref- 
erendum resulted in the declaration on April 
1, 1979, of an Islamic republic in Iran. The 
Shah travelled to Egypt, Morocco, The Baha- 
mas, and Mexico before entering the U.S. on 
Oct. 22, 1979, for medical treatment. Two 
weeks later Iranian militants seized the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran and took hostage more 
than 50 Americans, demanding the extradition 
of the Shah in return for the hostages’ release. 
Extradition was refused, but the Shah later 
left for Panama and then Cairo, where he was 
granted asylum by Pres. Anwar as-Sadat. 

The Shah had two marriages that ended in 
divorce when they failed to produce a male 
heir to the throne. In October 1960 a third 
wife, Farah Diba, gave birth to the crown 
prince, Reza. Farah was officially designated 
empress, becoming the first woman in modern 
Iranian history to have an official royal title 
and duties. 

‘Iranian modernization programs 9:860g 
-Tehran modernization 18:58c 


Mohammad Shams od-Din Hafez: see 
Hafez. 


Mohammed: In Encyclopedia Britannica 
this name is spelled Mohammad for Persians 
and Afghans; Mehmed for Turks; and 
Muhammad for Arabs and most others. 


Mohammed I Askia of Songhai 12:300 
(d. March 2, 1538, Gao, Mali), one of the 
greatest rulers of the Songhai Empire in West 
Africa. 

Abstract of text biography. Probably a 
member of a Tukulor family from Senegal, 
Mohammed rose to power in 1493. He reor- 
ganized the government of Songhai and pro- 
moted the spread of orthodox Islam in his do- 
mains, making a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1495- 
97. He was deposed in 1528 by his sons. 
-West Africa’s early empires 19:763d 


Mohammedan blue, Chinese  HuI-HUI 
CH’'ING, underglaze blue pigment imported 
from the Kashan district of Persia (Iran) that 
was used to decorate Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) blue-and-white ware (q.v.). 

-Ming porcelain blue-painted wares 14:921g 


Mohammed Shah, Sultan Sir: see Aga 
Khan III. 


Mohammerah (Iran): see Khorramshahr. 


Mohave, also spelled mMosAve, Yuman-speak- 
ing Indian farmers who occupied the Mohave 
Valley region of the lower Colorado River, 
U.S. This valley was a patch of green sur- 
rounded by barren desert and was subject to 
an annual flood that left a large deposit of silt. 
Planting began as soon as the floodwaters 
receded. 

Unlike some desert farmers to the east, such 
as the Hopi, whose agricultural endeavours 
were uncertain and were consequently sur- 
rounded by considerable religious ritual and 
ceremony to insure success, the Mohaves were 
almost totally lacking in ritual associated with 
crops. In addition to farming, there were con- 
siderable fishing, hunting, and gathering of 
wild plants. 

The essential social unit among the Mohave 
was the family. There were no settled villages; 


Mohave Indians building houses along the Colorado 
River in Arizona, 1880s 


By courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C; Bureau of 
American Ethnology 


wherever there was suitable land for farming, 
there were scattered houses and the fields 
were owned by the man who cleared them. 
There was little formal government among 
the Mohave, except for a hereditary tribal 
chief who functioned primarily as an adviser. 
But the Mohave possessed a strong tribal 
identity, most evident in time of war; prestige 
was based on success and bravery in battle, 
and all able-bodied men took part, led by a 
single war chief. The usual enemies were other 
riverine Yuman tribes, except for the Yuma 
proper, who were trusted allies. Combatants 
were divided into archers, clubbers, and stick 
men, and battles frequently were highly styl- 
ized, 

In religion, the Mohave believed in a su- 
preme creator and attached great significance 
to dreams, which were considered the source 
of all special powers. Public ceremonies took 
the form of singing a cycle of dreamed songs 
that recited a myth, usually the narrative of a 
journey. Some cycles consisted of hundreds of 
songs. 

The Mohave now live on the Colorado River 
Reservation in Arizona. The tribal register for 
1978 showed 650 Mohave both on and off the 
reservation. See also Yuman Indians, 

-North American Indian Languages, 
table 13:209 
-Southwest American Indians 17:305f; map 


Mohave Desert (California): see Mojave 
Desert. 


Mohawk, Iroquoian-speaking North Ameri- 
can Indian tribe, the easternmost group of the 
Iroquois League (qg.v.); they occupied three 
villages west of what is now Schenectady, 
N.Y. Like the other Iroquois tribes, the Mo- 
hawk were semi-sedentary. Women practiced 
corn (maize) agriculture while men hunted 
during the fall and winter and fished during 
the summer. Related families lived together in 

longhouses, the symbols of Iroquois society. 
According to traditional accounts, the Mo- 
hawk leader Hiawatha was the first to accept 
the principles of peace preached by the proph- 
et of peace, Dekanawida, who founded, the 
wh 


a 


Iroquois League. The Mohawk had nine rep- 
- resentatives in the league, three from each of 
their clans of the Turtle, Wolf, and Bear. 
Each Mohawk community also had a local 
council that guided the village chief or chiefs. 
The Mohawk frequently warred against 
neighbouring Algonkian tribes; the Dutch in- 
troduction of firearms in trade for beaver 
skins increased the number of Mohawk victo- 
ries. After contact with Europeans, however, 
their population decreased rapidly. Most Mo- 
hawk took the part of the British in the 
French and Indian War, but some Catholic 
converts (the “praying Indians of Quebec’) at 
mission settlements on the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er, principally at Caughnawaga, espoused the 
French cause and guided expeditions against 
their former brothers of the league. Later, 
during the American Revolution, the Mo- 
hawk were pro-British, under their leader Jo- 
seph Brant, and followed him to Canada, 
where they have descendants at the Bay of 
Quinte and Six Nations Indian Reserve at 
Brantford, Ont. Their total number in the 
1970s was about 5,000. Some are successful 
farmers, and others are workers in structural 
steel in the U.S. and Canada, travelling from 
city to city to find jobs. The danger of this 
work seems to constitute part of its attraction 
for the Mohawk. 
-Woodlands Indian culture 6:169b 


Mohawkian Series, Ordovician rock series 
of North America. 
-Ordovician strata correlations, table 2 13:919 


Mohawk River, largest tributary of the 
Hudson River, east central New York, U.S. 
Draining 3,412 sq mi (8,837 sq km), it is 
formed in Oneida County by the junction of 
its east and west branches and flows 148 mi 
(238 km) south and east past Rome, Utica, 
Amsterdam, and Schenectady, joining the 
Hudson at Waterford, north of Troy. The 


Mohawk River near Utica, N.Y. 
Milt and Joan Mann from CameraMann 


New York State Barge Canal parallels the riv- 
er from Rome to its mouth. The Mohawk 
Valley (Mohawk Trail) was the historic route 
through the Appalachian Mountains into the 
Great Lakes region and served westbound 
pioneers. The Five Nations of the Iroquois 
(including the Mohawk) lived in the fertile 
valley, which was a major battleground dur- 
ing the French and Indian War and the Revo- 
lution. 
42°47’ N, 73°42’ W 
-location and significance 13:23b 
Mohawk Trail, highway across northwest- 
ern Massachusetts following a trail blazed by 
the Mohawk Indians. 
- Massachusetts early usage and 

changes 11:593d 


Mohegan, Algonkian-speaking tribe who 
_ originally occupied most of what is now the 
upper Thames valley in Connecticut. They 
later added to their claims by conquest of oth- 
er tribes to include territory extending into 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Mohegan 
economy was based on the cultivation of 
maize (corn), hunting, and fishing. 

At the time of the first settlement of New En- 
gland early in the 17th century, the Mohegan 
and the Pequot (q.v.) were ruled jointly by the 
Pequot chief, Sassacus, but later a rebellion of 


ot 


the sub-chief Uncas led to Mohegan indepen- 
dence. After the destruction of the Pequot in 
1637 (see Pequot War), most of the Pequot 
survivors and the Pequot territories came un- 
der Mohegan control. Uncas strengthened his 
position by an alliance with the English; and 
at the end of King Philip’s War (q.v.) against 
the colonists, the Mohegan were the only im- 
portant tribe remaining in southern New En- 
gland. White settlements gradually displaced 
the Mohegan, and their numbers dwindled. 
Many scattered, joining other Indian settle- 
ments; a remnant of mixed ancestry remain in 
the area of Norwich, Conn. 

-Woodlands Indian culture 6:169b 


Moheli (Indian Ocean): see Comoro Islands. 


Mohenjo-daro, a group of mounds on the 
right bank of the River Indus, in the Darkana 
district of Sind, Pakistan. The name signifies 
“the mound of the dead.” The archaeological 
importance of Mohenjo-daro was first recog- 
nized in 1922, and subsequent excavations 
have revealed that the mounds contain the re- 
mains of what was once the largest city of the 
Indus Valley civilization (g.v.; c. 2500-1500 
BC). Because of the city’s size and the com- 
parative richness of its monuments and their 
contents, it has been generally regarded as a 
capital of an extensive state. 
‘agricultural crops and technology 1:329d 
architectural style and materials 17:173c 
‘development and design 18:1067h 
-Harappan water-supply system 19:648h 
‘Indian civilization and Hinduism 

relationship 9:276d 
‘Indus civilization discoveries 1:1079f 
‘map, Pakistan 13:893 
‘origins and urban culture 9:339c; map 338 
‘ritual purity and bathing system 8:909d 


Mohican (American Indians); see Mahican. 
Mohindergarh (India): see Mahendragarh. 


mohini attam, Indian classical dance. 
‘legendary theme, music, and form 17:162g 


Mohism (philosophy): see Moism. 


Mohl, Hugo von (b. April 8, 1805, Stutt- 
gart, now in West Germany—d. April 1, 
1872, Tiibingen), botanist noted for his re- 
search on the anatomy and physiology of 
plant cells. 

Von Mohl received his degree in medicine 
from the University of Tiibingen in 1828. Af- 
ter studying for several years at Munich, he 
became professor of botany at Tiibingen in 
1835 and remained there until his death. 

As a result of his studies on the plant cell, 
von Mohl developed the idea that the nucleus 
of the cell was within the granular, colloidal 
material that made up the main substance of 
the cell. In 1846 he named this substance 
protoplasm, a word that had been invented by 
the Czech physiologist Jan Evangelista Pur- 
kinje with reference to the embryonic material 
found in eggs. Von Mohl was also first to pro- 


Mohl, lithograph after a drawing by J. 
Kull, c. 1850 


Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 
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pose that new cells are formed by cell divi- 
sion, a process he observed in the alga Confer- 
va glomerata. In 1851 he proposed the now 
confirmed view that the secondary walls of 
plant cells have a fibrous structure. 
Theorizing on the nature and function of 
plastids (small bodies within specialized cells), 
von Mohl provided the first clear explanation 
of the role of osmosis (passage of a substance 
through a membrane from a region of higher 
to one of lower concentration) in the physiolo- 
gy of a plant and was one of the first to inves- 
tigate the phenomenon of the movement of 
stomatal openings in leaves. 
biological sciences development 2:1023g 


mohlam, Lao folk song style used as accom- 
paniment to likay plays creating the popular 
theatre form known as mohlam luong. 
-Laotian folk and theatre style 17:246b 


Mohler, Johann Adam (b. May 6, 1796, 
Igersheim, Ger.—d. April 12, 1838, Munich), 
Roman Catholic church historian whose theo- 
ries on uniting the Catholic and Protestant 
churches have made him increasingly impor- 
tant and influential in the ecumenical move- 
ment of the 20th century. 


Mohler, detail of a painting by Eduard 
Istas, c. 1830 
Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


Ordained priest in 1819, Mohler taught 
church history at the German universities of 
Tiibingen (1826-35) and Munich (1835-38). 
One of his outstanding books is Symbolik 
(“On the Creeds’’), first published in 1832 
(Eng. trans. by J.B. Robertson, 1843). In this 
work, as in his earlier volume Die Einheit in 
der Kirche (1825; “Unity in the Church”), 
Mohler argued that man’s journey to God 
could be made only in the church founded by 
Christ. He sympathized with Protestantism, 
and his longing for church unity induced him 
to tour key universities in Germany and 
Austria and to engage in discourses with con- 
temporary Protestant scholars. His hope that 
a mutual understanding between Protestants 
and Catholics would bring about an undivid- 
ed church has inspired modern ecclesiastics. 
His other works include Neue Untersuchung 
der Lehrgegensatze zwischen Katholiken und 
Protestanten (1834; “New Examination of the 
Doctrinal Differences Between Catholics and 
Protestants’’) and lives of SS. Athanasius the 
Great and Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury. 


Mohmand Agency, special area attached to 
Peshawar Division, Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, Pakistan. The agency, created in 1962 at 
the request of the Mohmand tribes, lies north 
of the Khyber Pass and is bounded by the 
Ambahar River (north), the Swat River (east), 
the Kabul River watersheds (south), and Af- 
ghanistan (west). The area, about 1,200 sq mi 
(3,100 sq km), divides naturally into alluvial 
lands along the Kabul River from Jallalabad 
to La‘l Pirah and a network of hills and val- 
leys. from La‘l Parah eastward, Crops are 
largely dependent upon rainfall; coarse grass, 
scrubwood, and dwarf palms are the main 
vegetation. The multipurpose Warsak Dam 
(1961) on the Kabul River, however, supplies 


Mohnian Stage 970 


canals to irrigate 112,000 ac (45,325 ha) under 
food crops, sugarcane, and fruit in Mohmand 
and Khyber agencies. The powerhouse at 
Warsak generates electricity for use in light- 
ing, irrigation, industry, and mining. Large 
deposits of copper and asbestos have been 
found. 

The Mohmands, allied to the Yusufzai Pa- 
thans, entered the area between the 13th and 
15th centuries. After the Durand Boundary 
Agreement (1893), the Amir of Afghanistan 
handed over a greater part of the tribal dis- 
trict, which was under British control from 
1896 to 1947. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 383,000. 


Mohnian Stage, major division of upper 
Miocene rocks and time in the Pacific Coast 
region of North America (the Miocene Epoch 
began about 26,000,000 years ago and lasted 
about 19,000,000 years). The Mohnian Stage, 
which overlies the Luisian Stage and precedes 
the Delmontian Stage, was named for expo- 
sures studied in Topanga Canyon, near 
Mohnian Spring, Calif. Three zones, or short- 
er spans of time characterized by distinctive 
fossil animals, are recognized in the Mohnian 
Stage. The earliest is the zone of Bolivina 
modeloensis, which is followed in turn by the 
zones of Bulimina uvigerinaformis and Bolivi- 
na hughesi. The Mohnian Stage is correlated 
with most of the Tortonian Stage recognized 
in Europe and elsewhere. 


Mo-ho, Tunguz tribe in Manchuria. 
-Chen kingdom foundation 11:435g 


Mohole, project proposed during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (1957-59) to drill a 
hole through a shallow part of the Earth’s 
crust somewhere in the ocean floor through 
the Mohorovicic Discontinuity into the upper 
mantle of the Earth. This project was never 
completed for several reasons, including the 
enormous cost of the project and insufficient 
technological expertise for drilling beyond the 
continental shelf to depths of six to eight ki- 
lometres (four to five miles) into the oceanic 
crust. 


Moholy-Nagy, Laszlo, given name in En- 
glish LADISLAUs (b. July 20, 1895, Bacsbarsod, 
Hung.—d. Nov. 24, 1946, Chicago), painter, 
photographer, and art teacher, whose vision 
of a nonrepresentational art consisting of pure 
visual fundamentals—colour, texture, light, 


“Al,” oil on canvas by Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, 1924; in 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York City 
By courtesy of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York City 


and equilibrium of forms—was immensely in- 
fluential in both the fine and applied arts in 
the mid-20th century. He studied law in Buda- 
pest, joined the poetry circle of Endre Ady, 
and published woodcuts of Cubist influence in 
the avant-garde journal Ma. He went to Ber- 
lin in 1921. In 1923 he headed the metal work- 
shop of the famous avant-garde school of de- 
sign, the Bauhaus, and edited the publications 
known as the Bauhausbook series. During his 
Bauhaus years (1923-29) he evolved the con- 
tributions to art and to education for which he 
is known. ia 


As painter and photographer he worked 
predominantly with light. His “photograms” 
were composed directly on the film and his 
“light modulators” (oil paintings on transpar- 
ent or polished surfaces) included mobile light 
effects. As an educator, Moholy-Nagy 
evolved a widely accepted curriculum devel- 
oping natural visual gifts instead of special- 
ized skills in the student. His dictum was: 
“Everybody is talented.” Fine arts training 
was abolished in favour of “designing the 
whole man.” Fleeing from Nazi Germany in 
1935 he went to London and then in 1937 he 
organized and headed in Chicago, the New 
Bauhaus (later the Institute of Design of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology), the first 
American school based on the Bauhaus pro- 
gram. 

-New Bauhaus school of design 1:1lla 
-photographic experiments with light 14:321b; 
illus. 


Mohorovicic, Andrija (b. Jan. 23, 1857, 
Volosko, now in Yugoslavia—d. Dec. 18, 
1936, Zagreb), Croatian geophysicist who dis- 
covered the boundary between the Earth’s 
crust and mantle from study of earthquake 
waves in 1909; this boundary was subsequent- 
ly named the Mohorovicié Discontinuity. He 
determined that the depth of the discontinuity 
varies from 5 kilometres (3 miles) under the 
deep oceans to 70 kilometres (40 miles) under 
the Andes mountains, with an average depth 
of 50 kilometres (30 miles) under continental 
Europe. 

-Moho discovery 6:86a 

“seismic wave analysis and discontinuity 6:37f 


Mohorovici¢ Discontinuity, or mono, seis- 
mic discontinuity at an average depth of 30 ki- 
lometres (19 miles) that represents the inter- 
face between the Earth’s crust and the mantle. 
The Moho was originally discovered by the 
Croatian geologist Andrija Mohorovici¢, who 
discovered that seismic waves from a Serbian 
earthquake arrived quicker at certain stations 
(beyond about 1,100 kilometres [700 miles] 
distant from the source) than they should 
have. He concluded that the waves in their ac- 
curate paths had entered suddenly into a zone 
of higher velocity and therefore arrived sooner 
than could have been predicted. 
-continent development 5:120c 
‘crust and mantle density changes 6:703a; 
table 
-discovery and study 6:86a 
-Earth mechanical properties 6:37f 
-mountain and tectonic plate structure 12:579a 
-seismic data and structure 6:51e; illus. 48 
‘topographical correlation and isostasy 6:22c; 
illus. 23 


Mohr, Karl Friedrich (b. Nov. 4, 1806, 
Koblenz, Prussia, now in West Germany—d. 
Sept. 28, 1879, Bonn), chemist who invented 
such laboratory apparatus as the pinchcock, 
cork borer, and Mohr’s balance. The leading 
scientific pharmacist of his time in Germany, 
he improved many analytical processes and 
was one of the first to enunciate the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy (1837). Follow- 
ing his studies, he entered business for a time, 
turned to research, and became a professor at 
the University of Bonn (1867). 

‘titrimetric analysis development 4:77d 


Mohr diagram, graphic representation of 
the relationship between the shearing stress 
and normal stress on a body and the angle 
along which slippage eventually occurs. De- 
vised by the German scientist Otto Mohr in 
1914, the diagram is widely used in analyses of 
rock deformation that results from applied 
stresses. 


Mohr’s salt, green crystalline iron salt used 
in iron plating, photography, and chemical 
analysis. 

divalent iron forms and reactions 18:616b 


Mohs hardness, resistance of a smooth sur- 
face to scratching or abrasion measured 
against a relative scale devised (1812) by the 


German mineralogist Friedrich Mohs. The 
Mohs hardness of a mineral is determined by 
observing the ease with which its surface is 
scratched by a substance the hardness of 
which is known. 

To give precision to the use of this physical 
property, minerals are compared against the 
Mohs scale, which is composed of ten miner- 
als that have been given arbitrary hardness 
values. The scale contains the following min- 
erals, in ascending order of hardness: 


1. talc 6. orthoclase 
2. gypsum 7. quartz 

3. calcite 8. topaz 

4. fluorite 9. corundum 
5. apatite 10. diamond 


Thus, if a mineral is scratched by orthoclase 
but not by apatite, its Mohs hardness is 514-6. 
In the determination procedure it is necessary 
to be certain that a scratch is actually made 
and not just a “chalk” mark that will rub off. 
If the species being tested is fine-grained, fria- 
ble, or pulverulent, the test may only loosen 
grains without testing individual mineral sur- 
faces. 

Supplements to the mineral scale include the 
fingernail (2+), a copper penny (about 3), a 
pocketknife blade (5+), window glass (5%), 
and a steel file (6%). Major ref. 12:239f 
-abrasive hardness measurement 1:15g 
-feldspar properties and variations 7:215b 
-fluorapatite as reference for hardness 14:285c 
‘mica anisotropy and range 12:94c 


Mohsin-ul Mulk, also known as sAyyiD 
MAHDI ALI (1837-1907), Indian Muslim leader. 
-Muslim League history 9:415a 


moiety (sociology): see dual organization. 


Moin, The, extensive tract of bleak moor- 
land (wild heathland) in the northern portion 
of the county of Sutherland, Scotland, 
stretching between the Kyle (lowland) of 
Tongue in the east and the fjord (sea inlet), 10 
mi (16 km) long, of Loch Eriboll in the west. 
This isolated and windswept area of moorland 
is crossed by one road, built in 1830 at the ex- 
pense of the duke of Sutherland. At the sum- 
mit a house was also constructed as a refuge 
for those travellers stranded in winter. 

58°30’ N, 4°33’ W : 

Moine Schists, Late Precambrian rocks that 
occur in the west and central highlands of 
Scotland (the Precambrian began about 
4,600,000,000 years ago when the Earth’s 
crust was formed and ended 570,000,000 
years ago). The Moine Schists consist of in- 
tensely folded and metamorphosed (altered) 
rocks, largely schists containing mica and 
quartz-feldspar granulites, | metamorphic 
rocks consisting of granular and even-sized 
minerals with an interlocking fabric. The com- 
plex folding of the Moine is the product of 
several episodes of deformation, but the ages 
of these episodes is as yet unclear, One epi- 
sode can be correlated with the Caledonian 
orogeny (mountain forming) at some time in 
the Lower to Middle Silurian, about 430,- 
000,000 years ago. Still another episode has 
been dated at about 740,000,000 years ago, 
during the Precambrian. Moinian rocks attain 
an estimated thickness of at least 6,000 metres 
(about 20,000 feet), The original nature of the 
Moine Schists can be inferred from regions in 
which metamorphism is less highly developed. 
Probably the Moinian rocks originally consist- 
ed of sandstones, siltstones, and shales that 
were deposited in a shallow-water environ- 
ment. Traces of ripple marks, cross-bedding, 
and fine laminations have been found. Several 
divisions of the Moine Schists have been 
recognized; these are well exposed in the An- 
glesey region. The lowermost division is the 
South Stack Group, which consists of gray- 
wackes that exhibit graded bedding, sand- 
stones, and shales. The South Stack Group is 
overlain by the Holyhead Quartzite, largely 
pure quartzose rocks that show little nc 
of bedding. The Holyhead Quartzite 


overlain by the Rhoscolyn Group, which con- 
sists of shales and graded graywackes. The 
New Harbour group overlies the Rhoscolyn 
Group and consists of alternating quartzitic 
rocks and shales; jaspers and pillow lavas also 
occur in the New Harbour Group. The Sker- 
ries Group, which overlies the New Harbour 
Group, consists of massive sandstone that in- 
clude a large amount of volcanic debris. The 
Gwna Group overlies the Skerries Group and 
consists of limestones, jaspers, pillow lavas, 
and a varied assortment of breccias; radio- 
metric dating techniques have given a mini- 
mum age of 611,000,000 years to the Gwna. 
The uppermost group of the Moine is the 
Fydlyn Group, primarily tuffs and lavas. 


Moine Thrust Zone, thrust fault in north- 
western Scotland. 
-structure and possible mechanisms 15:922d 


Moinuddin, Khwajah (1925-  ), Pakistani 
playwright. 
-comic treatment of refugee problem 17:170h 


moiré pattern, in physics, the geometrical 
design that results when a set of straight or 
curved lines is superposed onto another set; 
the name derives from a French word for 
“watered.” The effect may be seen by looking 
through the folds of a nylon curtain of small 
mesh, or two sheets of graph paper twisted 20 
or 30 degrees with respect to one another. If a 
grating design made of parallel black and 
white bars of equal width is superposed on an 
identical grating, moiré fringes will appear as 
the crossing angle is varied from about one 
second of arc to about 45°. The pattern will 
consist of equispaced parallel fringes. If two 
gratings of slightly different spacing are super- 
posed, “beat” fringes will appear, which shift 
positions much faster than does the displace- 
ment of one grating with respect to the other. 


Moiré pattern 
From G, Oster, “Moire Patterns in Physics,” Endeavor, vol. 27; no. 101 (1968) 


This principle is used to measure small dis- 
placements in mechanical devices (e.g., com- 
parator). Moiré patterns are useful in repre- 
senting fluid flow and potential fields. In the 
Figure the moiré fringes resemble the lines of 
force between two point charges of opposite 
sign. Problems in optics, wave motion, stress 
analysis, crystallography, mathematics, and 
the psychology of perception may also be 
solved. A different kind of moiré pattern re- 
sults when two families of curves of different 
colours are superposed: fringes of a third col- 
our are produced. : 

- printing interference solution 14:304f 

‘textile finishing processes 18:185d 


Moisai (Greek religion): see Muses. 
Moise, Edwin E(variste) (1918- 
mathematician. © | 
Moiseyev, Igor Aleksandrovich (b. Jan. 
21, 1906, Kiev, Ukraine, now the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), choreographer and founder 
of the State Folk Dance Ensemble who re- 


created for theatrical presentation numerous 
national dances of the U.S.S.R. Trained in 


), US. 


Moscow by the Bolshoi ballet school, from 
which he graduated in 1924, he became ad- 
mired both as a character dancer and as a 
choreographer at the Bolshoi Theatre. In 
1936 he was appointed head of the choreogra- 
phy department of the newly established 
Theatre of Folk Art in Moscow. After orga- 
nizing a national folk dance festival, he found- 
ed (1937) the State Folk Dance Ensemble 
with 35 dancers, principally amateurs, and 
with dances from the 11 republics then form- 
ing the U.S.S.R. Subsequently he built a com- 
pany of about 100 professional dancers 
trained by either the Bolshoi Theatre School 
or its National Dance Department, which 
Moiseyev headed; all Ensemble dancers have 
background in classical ballet. 

Moiseyev’s choreography is often character- 
ized by sequential geometric patterns per- 
formed with great precision. His work is par- 
ticularly admired, however, for the balance it 


Moiseyev, 1966 


Tass—Sovfoto 


maintains between authentic folk dance and 
theatrical effectiveness. Thus, although the 
Ensemble has become famous for its spec- 
tacular and acrobatic leaps and jumps, Moi- 
seyev’s. choreography consistently derives 
from what he has called “root movements,” 
the basic steps characteristic of a particular 
type of folk dance. He has created more than 
170 dances for the Ensemble, including 
Ukrainian Suite, which portrays a young cou- 
ple’s betrothal; Soccer Dance, a comic ver- 
sion of this game; and the well-known Parti- 
sans, which includes representations of guer- 
rilla warfare and men on horseback. His Bul- 
ba so effectively recreated the folklore of 
Belorussia that it was adopted as that region’s 
national dance. After 1955 the Ensemble 
toured France, England, Egypt, Japan, and 
the U.S. 

Moiseyev is married to Tamara Zeifert, a 
leading soloist of the Ensemble. 


Moism, an ancient school of Chinese 
philosophy founded in the 5th century Bc by 
Mo-tzu. He taught the necessity of obeying 
the will of Heaven, which he interpreted as 
“loving all and benefitting all.”” Moism was in 
direct conflict with Confucianism in its es- 
pousal of universal love as against the special 
love Confucianists insisted must be shown to 
one’s parents. Moism also downgraded elabo- 
rate ceremonies in favour of thrift, whereas 
ritual and etiquette were viewed by Confucius 
as essential for fostering proper human behav- 
iour. 
-classical Chinese philosophies 

compared 4:417c 
-logic history from antiquity 11:63g 
-Mo-tzu’s life, thought, work, and 

school 12:577a 


Moissan, (Ferdinand-Frédéric-)Henri (b. 
Sept. 28, 1852, Paris—d. Feb. 20, 1907, Par- 
is), chemist who received the 1906 Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry for the isolation of the element 
fluorine and the development of the Moissan 
electric furnace. 

After attending the Muséum d’Histoire 
Naturelle and the Ecole de Pharmacie in Par- 
is, Moissan became professor of toxicology 
(1886) and of inorganic chemistry (1889) at 
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Moissan, 1906 


By courtesy of the Nobel Foundation, Stockholm 


the Ecole de Pharmacie, Paris, and professor 
of inorganic chemistry (1900) at the Sorbonne. 
He took up the study of fluorine compounds 
in 1884. Two years later he succeeded in elec- 
trolyzing a solution of potassium fluoride and 
hydrofluoric acid and isolating the highly 
reactive fluorine gas. He made a full study of 
the properties of the element and its reactions 
with other elements. 

In 1892 Moissan developed the electric arc 
furnace and used it to prepare numerous new 
compounds and to vaporize substances previ- 
ously regarded as infusible. He discovered sili- 
con carbide (Carborundum) and devised a 
commercially profitable method of producing 
acetylene. Although he claimed to have syn- 
thesized diamonds in his furnace (1893), his 
success is now seriously doubted. 

Moissan’s scientific works include Le Four 
électrique (1897; “The Electric Furnace”), Le 
Fluor et ses composés (1900; “Fluorine and Its 
Compounds”), and Traité de chimie minérale, 
5 vol. (1904-06; “Treatise on Inorganic 
Chemistry”). 

-chromium reduction with coal 4:570c 
-fluorine isolation by electrolysis 8:561b 


moisture content, general term indicating 
the amount of water present in a material, ei- 
ther in the form of a liquid or as a vapor. It 
can be expressed as a percentage or as the 


' weight of moisture per unit volume or per unit 


weight of material. Moisture content of the at- 
mosphere is a measure of the humidity. See 
also humidity, atmospheric; hygrometer. 
-environment monitoring 

instrumentation 9:637c 
-food preservation technology 7:491f 
-natural fibres and wearability 7:272d 


moisture index: see climatic indices. 


mojarra, common name for fish of the family 

Gerreidae of the order Perciformes. 

-classification and general features 14:53d; 
illus, 48 


Mojave Desert, arid region of eastern Cali- 
fornia, U.S., north of the San Gabriel-San 
Bernardino Mountains; occupying about 
25,000 sq mi (65,000 sq km), it extends from 
the southern Sierra Nevadas to the Colorado 
Desert, merging in the southeast with the 
Yuma Desert. Its desert climate is character- 
ized by extreme variation in daily tempera- 
ture, with frequent winter frosts and an aver- 
age annual precipitation of less than 5 in (270 
mm). It has a typical mountain and basin 
topography with sparse vegetation (creosote 
bush, Joshua trees, burroweed, and occasion- 
al cacti). Sand and gravel basins drain to cen- 
tral salt flats from which borax, potash, and 
salt are extracted. Silver, tungsten, gold, and 
iron deposits are worked. The intermittent 
Mojave River flows mostly underground to 
Soda Lake. Cattle grazing is common in the 
northern portion, while the southwestern part, 
adjacent to Los Angeles, is undergoing urban 
and recreational development. Several U.S. 
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Shrubs in bloom on the Mojave Desert, Calif. 


Philip Gendreau, New York 


military installations and the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument are located there. Lancas- 
ter, Victorville, and Barstow are the chief 
towns, 

-location and plant life 13:203g 

‘temperature and population features 3:615h 
-tornado forms, features, and theories 18:516b 
-varved deposit studies 19:34b 


Moji (Japan): see Kita-Kytsha. 


Mojmir I (ruled 830-846), Moravian prince, 
founded a great Moravian state after a period 
of Moravian subjection by the Avars. Its area 
eventually comprised Bohemia, Moravia, 
southwestern Poland, western Slovakia, and 
western Hungary. 

- Moravian territorial expansion 2:1185e 


Mokau River, rises in the Rangitoto Range 
south of Te Kuiti, North Island, New Zea- 
land, and flows southwest for 98 mi (158 km) 
to enter North Taranaki Bight of the Tasman 
Sea. Its course forms part of the border be- 
tween Taranaki and South Auckland districts. 
The river drains a basin of 550 sq mi (1,425 sq 
km); its lower valley is a dairying area subject 
to periodic flooding. Despite a sandbar at its 
mouth, the Mokau is navigable to a falls 23 
mi upstream. The towns below the falls in- 
clude Mokau, a former port 1 mi from the 
sea, Mokau is a Maori word meaning ‘“‘wind- 
ing stream.” 

38°42’ S, 174°37' E 

mokgacha, local term in Botswana for the 
fossil river valleys that dissect the Kalahari 
south of the Boteti River. 


Mokha (Yemen [San‘a’]); see Mocha. 


Mokhotlong, district, Lesotho, 
Africa. 
-area and population table 10:835 


Moki (people): see Hopi. 


Mokil, atoll, Oceania. 
-Micronesian Ponapean cultural link 12:122d 


Mokken (Japanese scholar): see Nakae T6- 
ju. 


Mokoiwian Stage (geology): see Taitai Se- 
ries. 


Mokp’o, port city, Chdlla-namdo (South 
Ch6lla Province), southwestern South Korea. 
On the tip of Muan-pando (peninsula), the 
southwestern end of the Korean Peninsula, it 
is the door to Honam-p’yOongya (plain), the 
biggest granary in the country. The sea off the 
city, with 1,430 islands within the area, pro- 
vides good fishing grounds. It is a rail and 
road terminus connected with Seoul through 
Taejon. During the Yi dynasty (1392-1910), it 


southern 


was a navy base. Opened to foreign trade in 
1879, Mokp’o was connected with Shanghai 
and Tsingtao in China and Nagasaki in Japan 
by sea routes until 1945, when its function as a 
trade port became stagnant. In 1955 the port 
was developed again with the expansion of its 
harbour facilities by reclaiming three islands. 
Its main industries are the manufacture of ma- 
rine products and salt chemicals. Pop. (1970) 
177,801. 

34°48’ N, 126°22' E 

‘urban location map 10:526 

Mokran (Iran): see Makran. 


moksa (Sanskrit: “‘release”), also MUKTI and 
APAVARGA, in Indian religion, the ultimate 
spiritual goal, denoting the individual soul’s 
release from the bonds (bandha) of transmi- 
gration (samsdra). The soul, once entered 
upon a bodily existence, remains trapped in a 
chain of successive rebirths until it has 
reached perfection or the enlightenment that 
allows it release. The methods by which re- 
lease is sought after and attained differ from 
school to school, but almost all schools hold 
that it is a person’s highest purpose in life. 
-eligibility and method of attainment 3:988c 
-Hindu goal of final transcendence 8:889g 
-Jain doctrine of karmic matter 10:10b 
‘mystical principles of Vedanta 8:924d 
-philosophical concepts 15:600b 
-philosophical doctrine and ideal 9:313h 
-salvific_ meanings in Hinduism and 

Buddhism 16:203b 
-Sikh theology and training 16:746f 
-Upanisad rejection of Vedic ritualism 8:911c 


Moksadeva (Buddhist scholar): see Hstian- 
tsang. 


Moksadharma, chapter of the Mahab- 
harata, a Hindu sacred epic. 
-enumeration of philosophical schools 9:317h 


Moktar Ould, Daddah: see Daddah Mok- 
tar Ould. 


Mokuan Reien (b. late 13th century?, Japan 
—d. 1343?, China), Zen Buddhist priest, one 
of the first Japanese artists to work in the Chi- 
nese monochromatic ink style. Originally a 
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' painting by. 
Mokuan Reien, hanging scroll, ink on 
paper, with laudatory inscription by 
Hsiang-fu Shao-mi; in the Maeda 
Ikutokukai Foundation, RyGzen, Japan 
By courtesy of the Maeda Ikutokukai Foundation, Tokyo 


“The Four Sleepers,’ 


priest in a Japanese temple, he went to China 
around 1333, and, while making a pilgrimage 
to major temples, did paintings of flowers, 
birds, and human figures in the manner of 
Mu-ch’i Fu-ch’ang, the great Zen painter of 
13th-century China. Mokuan was honoured 
both in China, where he was called the rein- 
carnation of Mu-ch’i, and in Japan, where his 
paintings were collected by the shoguns (mili- 
tary dictators) Ashikaga Yoshimitsu (1358- 
1408) and Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1435-90). 
Among existing paintings believed to be origi- 
nals by Mokuan, the best authenticated is a 
portrait of Hotei, the god of fortune who ex- 
emplifies the Zen spirit of carefreeness, locat- 
ed in the Sumitomo Collection, Oiso. 


Mol, eighth month (uinal) of the Mayan solar 
year (tun). 

-Mayan ceremonial year 11:722d 

mola, type of embroidered woman’s blouse 


peculiar to the Cuna Indians of the Ar- 
chipiélago de las Mulatas, off the eastern 


Cuna Indian girls wearing molas and coin necklaces, 
Archipiélago de las Mulatas (San Blas Islands) off the 
eastern coast of Panama 


By courtesy of the Panama Government Tourist Bureau 


coast of Panama. The mola’s brightly col- 
oured designs, done in reverse appliqué tech- 
nique, are traditionally abstract, often based 
on the patterns of brain coral. Recently, 
schematically drawn figurative designs have 
become frequent. The origin of the mola is un- 
certain. They are known, however, to. have 
first appeared during the early period of Span- 
ish colonization and may be a residual of pre- 
Hispanic body-painting designs. 


Mola (Vidal), Emilio (1887-1937), Spanish 
soldier, joined the insurrection led by Gen. 
Francisco Franco and, under him, command- 
ed the northern army in Spain during the first 
year of the Spanish Civil War. He was killed 
in an airplane accident, 


Mola di Bari, town, Bari province, Puglia 
(Apulia) region, southern Italy. It was a point 
of embarkation for the Crusaders, and has a 
13th-century cathedral of Renaissance recon- 
struction. A fishing port and bathing resort, it 
has tanneries and soap and button factories. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 21,497. 

41°04’ N, 17°05’ E 

Mola di Gaeta (Italy): see Formia. 


Molala (North American Indians): 
Sahaptin. 


molality, concentration of a chemical solu- 
tion, expressed in terms of the number of 
moles of solute (one mole is the molecular 
weight of a compound in grams and consists 
of about 6 X 1023 molecules) dissolved in one 
kilogram of solvent. This way of expressing 
concentrations is convenient when dealing 
with physical properties—e.g., boiling and 
freezing points—that depend not on. the 
weight of molecules present but on their 1 num- 
ber. Cf. molarity. ‘ ne a 

solution BO Prinfipiey ve 1049 


der Trichoptera. for; 
-classification and basic anes 18: 7108 aul 
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molar evolution, the development of the 


-Cusp patterns seen in the molar teeth of mam- 


mals; the most widely accepted hypothesis of 
molar evolution is the tritubercular theory of 
molar formation. In the tritubercular theory 
the cusp patterns of the molar teeth are all be- 
lieved to be derived by addition and modifica- 
tion from a basic type found first in the Pan- 
totheria, an extinct order of mammals that 
lived in the Jurassic Period of the Mesozoic 
Era, some 180,000,000 years ago. The de- 
tailed study of changes in cusp patterns has al- 
lowed scholars to learn much about the ori- 
gins and relationships of many modern groups 
of mammals. 

The upper molar of the Pantotheria carried 
two main tubercles, or cusps, called the 
protocone (tongue side) and amphicone 
(cheek side). The base of the tooth crown was 
surrounded by a ring of thickened enamel, the 
cingulum, which, in effect, provided the 
material for the further development of the 
tooth. In time, the amphicone divided into an 
anterior paracone and posterior metacone, 
forming a triangular, or tritubercular, cusp 
pattern, the trigone. Eventually a fourth cusp, 
the hypocone, developed behind the trigone. 
The commonest form of upper molar today in 
humans and apes is the molar with the hypo- 
cone; many other species have undergone a 
secondary reduction in cusp number or have 
developed a more specialized tooth. 


amphicone protoconid 
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trigonid tem 
protocone 
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hypoconid 
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entoconid 
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Pparacone 
protocone 


Cc hypocone 
Hypothetical evolution of molar (A) pantothere; (B) 
primitive insectivore; (C) lower primate (molars at left 
are lower) 

From Scott and Symons, /ntroduction to Dental Anatomy 


Paraconid 


The lower molar of the Pantotheria had an 
anterior triangular segment, the trigonid, with 
three cusps—protoconid (cheek side), paraco- 
nid (anterior tongue side), and metaconid 
(posterior tongue side)—and a posterior heel- 
shaped segment, the talonid, which developed 
from the cingulum. The position of the trian- 
gle in the upper and lower teeth was reversed, 
which allowed efficient use of the teeth. The 
talonid eventually gave rise to three cusps, the 
hypoconid (cheek side), entoconid (tongue 
side), and hypoconulid (posterior), to produce 
a six-cusped lower molar. Again, this primi- 
tive tooth has undergone secondary reduction 
in later species. In man the first molar has lost 
the paraconid and is five-cusped; the second 
molar has usually also lost the. hypoconulid 
and is four-cusped. 

-evolution and fossils of human line 11:419d 
-Homo erectus dental features 8:1032h 
-Homo sapiens fossil and modern 

features 8:1045d 
-perissodactyl dental evolution 14:86f; illus. 


molarity, concentration of a chemical solu- 
tion, expressed in terms of the number of 
moles of solute (one mole is the molecular 
weight of a compound in grams and consists 
of about 6 X 102% molecules) dissolved in one 
litre of solution. This way of expressing con- 


centrations is convenient when the number of © 


molecules of solute must be known. Cf. mo- 
lality. + , 
-solution composition principles 16:1049c 


molar teeth, in mammals, multicusped 
- (pointed) teeth occurring at the back of the 
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(Left) Ox molar; (right) rhinoceros molar 


From A.S. Romer, The Vertebrate Body, 3rd edition (1962); W.B. Saunders 
Company 


mouth and adapted for chewing and grinding. 
Molars are of particular importance to pa- 
leontologists and paleoanthropologists, be- 
cause Classification of fossil remains by genus, 
and sometimes species, may be made through 
study of even a single fossil molar tooth. Car- 
nivores characteristically retain primitive mo- 
lar patterns—several sharp cusps arranged in 
triangles (see molar evolution). A specializa- 
tion in carnivores is the carnassial tooth, in 
which the first lower molar is elongated at the 
front and forms a blade that occludes (closes 
in biting) with the last upper premolar to pro- 
duce an instrument for crushing bones and 
cutting tendons. In omnivores, such as man 
and the pig, molars are low with rounded 
cusps (bunodont). Crescent-shaped cusps 
(selenodont) occur in ruminant herbivores 
(e.g., the cow), while in other herbivores 
(rhinoceros, horse) cusps fuse to form ridges 
(lophodont) for grinding plant food. Most 
herbivores have also developed a very high- 
crowned type of molar (hypsodont) in which 
each cusp is elongated and the whole is cov- 
ered by cementum (g.v.); as this tooth wears 
down, alternating areas of enamel (g.v.), den- 
tine (g.v.), and cementum are exposed, which 
wear at different rates and help to keep the 
tooth sharp. 

In humans there are eight molars in the 
young child’s mouth, two in each half of each 
jaw; and twelve in the adult mouth, three in 
each half of each jaw. The deciduous molars 
(milk teeth) are actually predecessors of the 
premolars or bicuspids of adult dentition; the 
adult molars erupt behind the deciduous teeth 
and do not replace any of them. Upper molars 
usually have three roots, lower molars two. 
There are typically four cusps on upper mo- 
lars, five on the first lower molars, and four 
on the second lower molars. The third molars 
(wisdom teeth) in modern man tend to be 
variable in size, number of roots, cusp pat- 
tern, and in eruption—one or more may be 
entirely missing, or impaction (growth of the 
tooth against the adjacent teeth) may occur. 
The first and second deciduous molars erupt 
approximately between the ages of 12 and 24 
months and are shed between ages 9 and 11. 
The adult molars erupt at or near ages 6, 12, 
and 18. 

‘carnivore adaptations to food 3:927e; 

illus. 94le 

-feline specializations for cutting 3:997f; illus. 
-human digestive system anatomy 5:790d 
-insectivore forms and evolution 9:625h 

passim to 627g; illus. 

‘mammalian dental variations 5:784c 
‘marsupial dental variations 11:541e; illus. 
‘mastication and bite force 5:771h 
‘primate dental variations 14:1023c; illus. 
‘tooth form and function 18:55h; illus. 56 


molasse, thick association of continental and 
marine clastic sedimentary rocks that consists 
mainly of sandstones and shales formed as 
shore deposits. The depositional environments 
involved include beaches, lagoons, river chan- 
nels, and backwater swamps. The sands are 
deposited on beaches and in river channels 
and eventually form shoestring bodies (thick- 
ness: width = 1:5) that are mainly calcareous 
or sideritic (iron carbonate-bearing) sub- 
graywackes and protoquartzites. The shales 
are deposited in the lagoons and swamps and 
are mica-rich and red to gray in colour. In ad- 
dition, thin beds of freshwater limestone and 
coal seams (called coal measures) are present. 
The deposits show repetitive bedding, and 
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their characteristics stand in contradistinction 
to deepwater marine deposits called flysch. 
‘conglomerate deposition in trough 4:1112g 
*postorogenic conglomerate deposition 
4:1112g; illus. 
-sandstone grade and mountain 
building 16:216c 
-tethys deposit sources and extents 6:17b 


molasses, syrup remaining after sugar is crys- 
tallized out of cane or beet juice. Blackstrap 
molasses has had all the sugar removed from 
it that can be separated practically by ordi- 
nary crystallization. Edible grades of mo- 
lasses, called treacle in Great Britain, are 
higher in sugar and are usually partially 
decolorized; their flavour is sweeter. 

Molasses is used to make rum, but its princi- 
pal use is as feed for farm animals. The addi- 
tion of urea and other nonprotein nitrogen to 
molasses enables the micro-organisms in the 
rumens of cattle and other ruminants to syn- 
thesize their own protein from it; the animals 
digest the bacteria and protozoa. 

Before 1948 molasses was fermented to 
make industrial ethyl alcohol, which is now 
made principally from ethylene, thus de- 
creasing the demand for molasses. 

Molasses is separated from sugar by cen- 
trifuging and contains impurities present in the 
cane or beets. Cane molasses usually contains 
about 14 percent invert sugar, a mixture of 
glucose and fructose, compared with about 1 
percent in beet molasses. 

-alcoholic beverages source 5:901h; table 
‘alcohol preparation methods 1:453b 
-animal feed from sugar by-products 1:910f 
-production by separation from raw 

sugar 17:772d 


Molasses Act (1733), in U.S. colonial histo- 
ry, a British law taxing molasses and sugar im- 
ported from non-British areas into the conti- 
nental colonies, thus increasing the price of 
rum manufactured in New England. The act 
specifically aimed at granting a monopoly of 
the American sugar market to British West 
Indies growers, who could not compete suc- 
cessfully with their neighbours on more fertile 
islands. This act was the only one of the Brit- 
ish Navigation acts that was not enforced. 
Though it afforded some mild protection to 
the British West Indies, the act was largely 
circumvented through smuggling, and it was 
amended by the Sugar Act of 1764. 

-West Indian commerce protection 4:888f 


Molay, Jacques de (b. 1243, Molay, Fr.— 
d. March 19, 1314, Paris), last grand master 
of the Knights Templars, an order of knight- 
hood founded during the Crusades that had 
attained extensive power and wealth; he failed 
to exercise effective leadership at the time of 
the suppression of the order by King Philip IV 
the Fair of France and Pope Clement V. 
Molay entered the order in 1265, fought in 
Syria, and after 1291 was at Cyprus. He was 
elected grand master in about 1298. Sum- 
moned to France (1306 or 1307) by Pope 
Clement V to discuss a new crusade and the 
amalgamation of the Templars with the Hos- 
pitallers, another order of knighthood, Molay 
opposed any union and asked the Pope to in- 
vestigate accusations made against his order. 
On Oct. 13, 1307, all the Templars in France, 
including Molay, were arrested and interro- 
gated by command of Philip IV. On Oct. 24, 
1307, Molay agreed that on admission to the 
order he had denied Christ, but he rejected a 
charge of sodomy. He wrote to Templars 
throughout France, enjoining confession; but 
when the Pope sent his own delegates to con- 
duct the inquiries, Molay and many of his 
subjects retracted their statements, saying 
they had been exacted by torture. In Novem- 
ber 1309 and in March 1310 Molay appealed 
for a personal judgment by the Pope. But Cle- 
ment decided to suppress the order (March 
1312); and on March 18 or 19, 1314, a com- 
mission of three cardinals condemned Molay 
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and other dignitaries of the order to perpetual 
imprisonment. On hearing this sentence, they 
again retracted their statements and were 
burned as relapsed heretics by Philip IV’s offi- 
cers the same afternoon. 

‘execution and suppression of order 13:1010c 


Molcho, Solomon, originally pioco Pires (b. 
c. 1500, Portugal—d. 1532, Mantua, Italy), 
martyr who announced the coming of the Mes- 
siah, arousing the expectations of European 
Jews. The son of Marrano parents (Portuguese 
or Spanish Jews forced to become Christians), 
Pires attained the position of royal secretary in 
a Portuguese high court of justice. 

When an Arabian adventurer, David Reu- 
beni, arrived in Portugal, Pires became pos- 
sessed by mystic visions and was convinced 
that Reubeni was an augur of the Messiah, the 
divinely chosen leader who would destroy the 
enemies of the Jews and initiate the Golden 
Age. Reubeni, claiming to be the brother of an 
Arabian Jewish king, had asked the Por- 
tuguese King for weapons so that he could 
lead a Jewish army to drive the Turks out of 
Palestine. 

Pires circumcised himself, took the name 
Solomon Molcho, and approached Reubeni, 
telling him of his conversion and desire to 
openly espouse Judaism. He was rebuffed, 
however, by Reubeni. Molcho left Portugal 
and for a time lived in Salonika, Tur., where he 
joined a circle of Kabbalists (believers in the 
Kabbala, Jewish mystical writings). He began 
to preach that the Messiah would arise in 1540 
and published several of his sermons. After 
dwelling for a time in Safad, Palestine, he went 
to Rome (1529) and managed to win Pope 
Clement VII’s protection from the Inquisition. 
Preaching at the great synagogue in Rome, 
Molcho accurately predicted two natural 
catastrophes—a flood in Rome (1530) and an 
earthquake in Portugal (1531). 

In the meantime, Reubeni had come to Rome 
and joined forces with Molcho. In 1532 they 
went to Regensburg, Ger., to see the Holy Ro- 
man emperor Charles V in a vain attempt to 
persuade him to arm the Marranos against the 
Turks. Charles imprisoned them and turned 
them over to the Inquisition in Mantua. Given 
the choice of returning to Christianity, Molcho 
refused and was burned at the stake. Reubeni 
died in prison; he was probably poisoned. 


mold, also spelled MouLp, term for a con- 
spicuous mass of mycelium (masses of vegeta- 
tive filaments, or hyphae) and fruiting struc- 
tures produced by various fungi (division 
Mycota). Aspergillus, Penicillium, and Rhizo- 
pus form mold and are associated with food 
spoilage and plant diseases (e.g., sooty mold). 
The fungi use animal or plant matter as 
sources of food materials for growth and re- 
production. 


-cancer’s food contamination source 3:764d 
-food preservation technology 7:491le; 

table 493 
-fungal features and classification 12:756e 
-meat spoilage under moist conditions 11:747f 
-microbiology study development 12:110h 
-Neurospora used in genetic studies 11:1050a 


mold, also spelled MouULD, a cavity or matrix 
in which a fluid or plastic substance is shaped 
into a desired finished product. A molten sub- 
stance, such as metal, or a plastic substance is 
poured or forced into a mold and allowed to 
harden. Molds are made of a wide variety of 
materials, depending on the application: sand 
is frequently used for metal casting, hardened 
steel for molds for plastic materials, and plas- 
ter for various purposes. See also investment 
casting; molding. 
‘aluminum sand, plaster, and die 
casting 1:647b 
‘Bronze Age casting techniques 8:611c 
-glassmaking methods and history 8:200a 
passim to 204e 
‘glass production process 8:182c 
-lost-wax, metal, and sand casts 11:1107f 
‘plastic shaping processes and machines 
14:520a; illus. 519 
“precast concrete uses 4:1077c 
-sand, plastic, and permanent molds 11:1070b 
-sculpture techniques and uses 16:430e 
‘tool and die plastic processes 18:488g 
‘types and operational steps 11:619f 


Moldau River (Czechoslovakia): see Vitava 
River. 


Moldavia, Romanian motpova, Turkish 
BOGDAN, principality on the Jower Danube 
River that joined Walachia to form the state of 
Romania (1859); its name was taken from the 
Moldovo River. It was founded in the first half 
of the 14th century by a group of Vlachs, led 
by Dragos, who emigrated southward from 
Maramures in the Hungarian-controlled Car- 
pathian Mountains, About 1349 Moldavia 
achieved its independence under its Prince 
Bogdan. At its greatest extent, Moldavia in- 
cluded Bessarabia and was bounded on the 
north and northeast by the Dniester (Dnestr) 
River, on the south by the Black Sea and the 
regions of Dobruja and Walachia, and on the 
west by Transylvania. The new principality 
successfully resisted pressures from Hungary 
and Poland, and under Prince Stephen IV (Ste- 
phen the Great; ruled 1457-1504) it also tried 
to defend its independence against Turkish en- 
croachments. After Stephen’s death, however, 
his son and successor Bogdan III the One- 
Eyed (ruled 1504-17) was compelled to pay 
tribute to the Sultan. By the middle of the 16th 
century Moldavia had become an autono- 
mous, tribute-paying vassal-state of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

For the next 300 years the principality re- 
mained subject to the Turks, except for a few 
brief periods when Moldavia rejected Turkish 
domination (e.g., when John the Terrible 
[ruled 1572-74] rebelled against a demand for 


(Left) Moid on surface of jelly, (right) close-up of peach mold (Rhizopus) 
(Left) Ingmar Holmasen, (right) Stephen Collins 


higher tribute payments, when Michael the 
Brave of Walachia united his principality with 
Mobdavia and Transylvania in 1600, and when 
Moldavia recognized Polish suzerainty [1601- 
18]). The Turks dominated its markets and se- 
lected its princes, often in response to bribery; 
initially the princes came from among the na- 
tive dynasty but after 1711 from the Phanari- 
otes—i.e., Greeks who had acquired great eco- 
nomic and political power in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Under the Turks, it was transformed into 
a strongly fortified border region. 


Habsburg lands 


Moldavia in the mid-16th century 


During the 18th century Russian influence in 
Moldavia increased, and the region became a 
source of contention between the Turks and 
the Russians. In 1774, while continuing to 
recognize Turkish suzerainty, Moldavia was 
placed under Russia’s protection (see Kiictik 
Kaynarca, Treaty of). Also at this time the 
principality lost its northwestern territory— 
Bukovina—to Austria, gave up Bessarabia to 
Russia (Treaty of Bucharest; 1812), and was 
relieved of the unpopular Phanariot regime af- 
ter a revolt in the 1820s. Under Russia’s guid- 
ance, a series of political and economic reforms 
were initiated and a constitution (Réglement 
Organique; 1832) adopted. In 1859 the ruling 
assembly of Moldavia, influenced by a growing 
movement of Romanian nationalism, voted to 
unite with Walachia under Prince Alexandru 
Ion Cuza to form a single state of Romania. 

In 1924 the Soviet Union created a Moldavi- 
an Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on 
territory east of the Dniester; in 1940 Ro- 
mania, which had become independent in 
1878, ceded the portion of historic Moldavia 
east of the Prut (Pruth) River to the Soviet 
region, which was then transformed into the 
Moldavian S.S.R. 

-Ivan III’s politico-military relation 9:1179a 
‘map, Romania 15:1049 

-Ottoman and Tartar occupation 14:642e 
-Romanian historical geography 15:1050e 
-Russian 19th-century intervention 16:6le 
‘Soviet Moldavian political geography 12:30la 
-Vlach migration and settlement 2:620b 


Moldavian dialect, major dialect of the 
Romanian language, spoken in the Moldavian 
S.S.R. See also Romanian language. 
-classification, script, and location 15:1032g 


Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 
12:301, Russian MOLDAVSKAYA SOVETSKAYA 
SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA RESPUBLIKA, one of the 15 
constituent republics in southwestern Euro- 
pean Soviet Union. Lying in the Dnestr-Prut 
interfluve, it occupies an area of 13,000 sq mi 
(33,700 sq km). The republic, which was 
formed on Aug. 2, 1940, is surrounded by 
Ukrainian territory on the north, east, and 
south, while its western boundary, the Prut 
River, is also the Soviet-Romanian frontier. 
The capital is Kishinyov. Pop. (1976 est.) 
3,858,000. 

The text article covers the landscape, people, 
economy, political and social structure, cultur- 
al life and institutions, and prospects. See also 
Bessarabia; Moldavia. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-geographic and social features 17: aces 

-map, Soviet Union 17:322 


CLASSICAL GRECO-ROMAN MOLDINGS 
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cyma reversa torus 


leaf and dart (Greek) on cyma reversa 
molding 


guilloche (Greek) on torus molding 


er 


billet (round) 
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bead and reel (Roman) 


MORHOKO KO HOK 


bead and reel (Greek) 


dentils (Roman) 
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egg and dart (Roman) on ovolo 
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MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN MOLDINGS 
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medieval crestings 


dovetail molding 
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pellet molding 


Various types of Greco-Roman and medieval European moldings 
From MS. Briggs, Everyman's Concise Encyclopaedia of Architecture, E.P. Dutton & Co,, Inc. and JM. Dent & Sons Ltd. and HH. Sayler, 


Dictionary of Architecture, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


-population and demography, tables 1, 2, 
and 4 17:333 

-Slavic languages distribution map 16:868 

‘urban population ratio table 16:26 


Moldavian Tableland, fertile, level plain 
and plateau land of eastern Romania. 
-Romanian physical geography 15:1046d 


moldboard plow, plow with a curved metal 
plate above the plowshare to lift and turn the 
earth, 

-agricultural operations and effects 1:348f 


Molde, town, M@re og Romsdal fylke (coun- 
ty), western Norway, on Moldefjorden, an in- 
let of the Norwegian Sea. A port since the 
15th century, Molde was partially destroyed 
by fire in 1916 and damaged during World 
War II, after which it was rebuilt completely. 
During April 1940 it was the temporary home 
of the Norwegian government. Local industry 
includes fish export, textile mills, and furni- 
ture manufacture. Its many tourist attractions 
include Varden Hill (1,335 ft [407 m]), from 
which 87 peaks are visible; the Romsdals- 
museum, which houses an excellent folklore 
display; and Trollkyrkja Mountain, which has 
a cave enclosing a 30-ft-high waterfall that de- 
scends into a marble pool. Molde’s outstand- 
' ing gardens have earned it the nickname 
“Town of Roses.” Pop. (1971 est.) 19,186. 
62°44’ N, 7°11’ E 

-map, Norway 13:266 

molding, in architecture and the decorative 
arts, a transitional or terminal surface, most 
frequently a continuous band, with a constant 
profile or with repeated elements. It often ap- 
pears horizontally in a cornice, on an archi- 
trave, on a capital, or curved around an arch. 


There are several basic shapes it may take. 
The fascia (face or band) is a continuous flat 
surface, parallel to the surface it ornaments, 
either receding or projecting. A fillet, or regu- 
la, is a narrow projecting band used to sepa- 
rate or finish a curved molding. Bevel, or 
chamfer, molding is an inclined fascia or fillet. 
A splay is a large bevel. 

The cavetto is a quarter-circle or quarter-el- 
lipse concave molding. When used in a capi- 
tal, it is called an echinus. A scotia is similar 
to a cavetto but recedes beyond the surface it 
ornaments. A flute is a small semicircular 
groove. Ovolo, a convex molding, has a quar- 
ter-circle or quarter-ellipse profile. The torus 
is a convex semicircle. 

Roll, or bowtell, molding is a convex, three- 
quarter circle. An astragal is a small torus 
with a fillet below. It is sometimes called a ba- 
guette. Apophyge molding is a small exag- 
gerated cavetto. 

The cyma recta is a doubly curved, project- 
ing form with a cavetto above an ovolo. 
When used as a crowning member, it is called 
a cymatium. The cyma reversa, or ogee, is an 
ovolo above a cavetto. The bird’s-beak, 
thumb, or beakhead resembles the cyma 
reversa except for a sharp edge between the 
two curves, somewhat like a hawk’s profile. 
Keel molding is a roll with a small fillet at the 
outermost point. 

Pre-Greek and Doric moldings generally had 
a smooth geometric profile. In the Ionic or- 
der, the moldings were enhanced for the first 
time by carvings inspired by natural forms. 
Although the basic profiles remained, the 
moldings were given additional names de- 
scriptive of their decoration. Cavettos and 
scotias were usually left plain. The bed mold- 
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ing of an Ionic cornice was often decorated 
with dentils, small toothlike projecting blocks. 

Roman moldings based on Greek designs 
were more vigorous in appearance. New sur- 
face decorations were fish scale (or imbrica- 
tions), spiral ropes, and flat vertical leaves. 

Classical moldings persisted for several hun- 
dred years after the fall of Rome. Basic By- 
zantine forms were stylized animal and vege- 
table figures. 

Roman and Byzantine forms were adopted 
for the architecture of Islam, which lacked a 
national building tradition. 

In the Far East, moldings were usually of 
large scale, frequently carved with natural leaf 
forms, and composed in layers. 

In western Europe, basic Roman forms per- 
sisted into the Romanesque period. In Nor- 
man Romanesque, these forms include zig- 
zags, chevrons, small pyramids, and birds’ 
heads. Also included were the billet molding, 
a torus cut up into separate sections, and the 
spirally carved cable, or rope, molding. 

Roman Classical forms were revived in Italy 
in the 15th century and were soon transmitted 
to the rest of Europe. By the late 16th cen- 
tury, moldings were treated with a strong 
sense of plasticity and freedom of composi- 
tion. Baroque molding reached its height in 
the Spanish Churrigueresque (q.v.). 

The stylistic reaction to the Baroque, in the 
form of Neoclassicism, was soon superseded 
by the confusion of the revivalist Victorian 
era. Twentieth-century aesthetics simplified 
the use of molding, and with the exception of 
the work of Louis Sullivan, molding went out 
of fashion. 

-frame decoration for paintings 13:876f 
-Greek architecture of Archaic period 19:289f 
‘Indian use in various styles 17:175g 
-molding machine construction 3:953a 


Moldoveanu, peak in the Fagaras Moun- 
tains of the Transylvanian Alps (Southern 
Carpathians) of Romania. At 8,344 ft (2,543 
m), it is the highest peak in Romania. 

45°36’ N, 24°44’ E 

-Fagaras Mountains of the Carpathians 3:949¢ 
-map, Romania 15:1048 


mold pressing, technique in glassmaking 
originating in ancient Alexandria, in which 
molten glass is pressed into a mold. 

-origin and use 8:182b 


mole, common name for small, often blind, 
burrowing mammals—especially the 22 spe- 
cies composing the family Talpidae, order In- 
sectivora. For ordinal relatives of this name 
see golden mole; for analogues in Australia, 
see marsupial mole. 

Talpids, the true moles, occur throughout 
temperate Eurasia and North America. Most 
are quite small, with round bodies, short legs 
and tail, flat, pointed head, and small or ves- 
tigial eyes; most lack external ears. Typically, 
the forelimbs are set almost on opposite sides 
of the shoulders and are shortened and rotat- 
ed. The five toes of the forefoot are broad 
clawed, making a shovel for digging or a pad- 
dle for swimming. The fur is velvety and 
brushes in any direction without resistance. 
Most moles have one to seven young (usually 


Star-nosed mole (Condylura cristata) 


Russ Kinne—Photo Researchers 
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about four) once or twice a year, usually in a 
grassy nest underground. Sexual maturity is 
ite in 6 to 12 months, and the lifespan is 
brief. 

Moles are active day and night in rapid cy- 
cles of work and rest. Most spend their lives 
making galleries in the soil. Tunnels near the 
surface are made in search of earthworms, 
grubs, and other invertebrates: a mole may 
consume more than its weight in food daily. 
Deeper burrows, to about three metres (ten 
feet), are for occupancy. The surface-burrow 
ridges on the ground and the deep-burrow 
vents (molehills) annoy gardeners; further- 
more, moles sometimes damage the roots of 
plants. On the other hand, moles stir and aer- 
ate the soil and kill noxious organisms. A few 
birds and mammals prey on moles despite 
their strong odour. 

Typical moles are the four species of the Old 
World genus Talpa, including the 15-cen- 
timetre (6-inch) common mole (T. europaea) 
of Britain to Japan. They have stubby tails. 
The American shrew mole (Neurotrichus gibb- 
sii) is a long-snouted species of wet coastal 
forests of northwestern North America; at 
10.5 centimetres (barely 4 inches), including its 
3-centimetre (one-inch) tail (minimum mea- 
surements), it is the smallest American mole. 
It swims and climbs. In the shrew moles 
(Uropsilus, Nasillus) of eastern Asia, the fore- 
foot is virtually unmodified: these are 
primarily surface animals. 

Perhaps the tiniest talpid is the long-tailed 
shrew mole (Scaptonyx fusicaudus) of western 
China and northern Burma: its head and body 
may be only six centimetres (two inches) long, 
but it has a three-centimetre tail. 

The North American common, or eastern, 
mole (Scalopus aquaticus), of the U.S. east of 
the Rockies, may be 20 centimetres (8 inches) 
long and is gray in the north, coppery brown 
in the south and west. 

The star-nosed mole (Condylura cristata) of 
northeastern North America has 22 pink, ten- 
tacle-like touch organs set radially on its nose. 
It often leaves its burrow, and it swims well. 

Semi-aquatic talpids of the Old World in- 
clude the desman (q.v.). 

-anatomy, habits, and classification 9:622a; 

illus. 626 

-body plan, illus. 1 11:405 
-burrowing adaptation trends 11:19e 
-fur origin and characteristics table 7:814 


mole, unit of quantity of any chemical sub- 
stance, equal to the quantity of the substance 
that has a weight in mass units (grams) 
numerically equal to the molecular weight of 
the substance or that, in the case of a gas, has 
a volume occupied by such a weight under 
specified conditions. For example, since the 
molecular weight of oxygen is 31.9988, one 
mole of oxygen equals 31.9988 grams. 

Molecular weight equals the sum of the 
atomic weights of all the atoms that make up 
the molecule under consideration. If the 
molecular weight of a substance is M, then M 
grams (one mole) of that substance is also 
called a gram molecular weight, or a gram 
molecule. The number of molecules in a mole 
is the same for all substances, approximately 
6.02252 x 1025 (see Avogadro’s constant). 

Because the principal isotope of carbon, car- 
bon-12, is now used as the reference standard 
for atomic weight, another way of stating the 
definition of the mole is as the amount of sub- 
stance containing the same number of chemi- 
cal units (atoms or molecules) as exactly 12 
grams of carbon-12. Major ref. 12:318e 
-atomic mass and Avogadro’s constant 4:17la 
-chemical reaction stoichiometry 4:;145e 

-ideal gas equation 7:915a 

-physical constant measurement 

standards 5:76d 


mole, pigmented, flat or fleshy skin lesion, 
constituted for the most part of an aggrega- 
tion of melanocytes, the cells of the skin that 


synthesize the pigment melanin. In thicker le- 
sions, nerve elements and connective tissue are 
also present. Moles vary in colour from light 
to dark brown or black; when deposition of 
melanin occurs in the dermis, the deeper layer 
of the skin located underneath the epidermis, 
the lesion has a bluish cast. Moles may be 
present at birth; more frequently, they appear 
and evolve in character during childhood, A 
new mole is usually flat and of the junctional 
type (junction nevus), so called because it is 
located between the dermis and the epidermis. 
It sometimes remains there, in which case the 
possibility of malignant development is in- 
creased. In most instances, however, the origi- 
nal moie evolves into a slightly raised lesion 
located in the dermis (intradermal nevus). Ex- 
amination of the tissue of an actively changing 
mole in a child may show transformations 
resembling cancer (referred to as juvenile 
melanoma), Actually such lesions are benign; 
malignant melanoma is almost never seen un- 
til after puberty. The following developments 
are indicative that a mole may be undergoing 
cancerous changes, giving rise to malignant 
melanoma: (1) development of a flat pigment 
zone around the base of the mole; (2) progres- 
sive enlargement of an existing mole in adults; 
(3) increase in pigmentation, or darkening, of 
a mole and, more frequently, a loss of even- 
ness in pigmentation, with variations from 
very light to very dark—probably the single 
most significant sign of developing malignant 
melanoma; (4) loss of hair from a mole, hairy 
moles rarely undergoing cancerous changes; 
(5) advanced obvious symptoms, such as ul- 
ceration and bleeding. It should be noted that 
melanomas do not derive from pigmented 
moles only; about 25 percent of these tu- 
mours arise in normal skin. Women appear 
more susceptible to malignant melanomas 
than men. During pregnancy, existing moles 
may enlarge and new ones may appear. Moles 
will sometimes disappear with age (see also 
nevus). 

‘congenital abnormalities of skin 16:845d 

‘skin lesion comparisons 4:225h 

-trophoblast disease in pregnancy 14:983d 


Mole (language): see Moré language. 
mole (breakwater): see jetty. 


Mole, Louis-Mathieu, Comte (b. Jan. 24, 
1781, Paris—d. Nov. 23, 1855, Champla- 
treux, Fr.), monarchist statesman who held 
office under Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, and 
Louis-Philippe. The young Molé left France 
during the Revolution but returned in 1796. 
He gained Napoleon’s approval after his pub- 
lication of Essais de morale et de politique 
(1806), a justification of monarchical govern- 
ment; Napoleon made him auditor to the 
Council of State in 1806, with successive pro- 
motions to minister of justice in 1813. A peer 
of France during the Second Restoration 
ee Molé was minister for the navy (1817- 
After the July Revolution of 1830, Molé 
served Louis-Philippe as prime minister and 
minister of foreign affairs (1836-39), His min- 
istry strengthened the French hold on Algeria, 
achieved a satisfactory solution of the Belgian 
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Molé, detail from a lithograph by an 
unknown artist 

H. Roger-Viollet 


question, and sought conciliation at home. 
The ministry, however, was attacked for being 
a mouthpiece of the King, and Molé resigned 
in 1839. When revolution broke out in 1848, 
Louis-Philippe again asked Molé to form a 
government (February 23), but to do so 
proved impracticable. He served in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies until the coup d’etat of Dec. 
2, 1851, when he retired from public life. 


Molech (Judaism): see Moloch. 


mole crab, also called sanD BUG, common 
name for Emerita (Hippa) talpoida (order 
Decapoda of the class Crustacea), a crab of 


Walter Dawn—National Audubon Society 


the Atlantic beaches from New England to 
Mexico. It is so named from its digging mole- 
fashion in sand. The shell is about 3.75 cen- 
timetres (1.5 inches) long, somewhat egg 
shaped and yellowish white with purplish 
markings. It lives on beaches in the intertidal 
zone. E. analoga, a broader and flatter spe- 
cies, occurs on the California coast. 

-coastal life on Atlantic sandy shores 

illus. 4:803 


mole cricket, common name for the insect 
family Gryllotalpidae (about 65 species), 
sometimes considered part of the family Gryl- 
lidae. This cricket lives underground, the 
common name deriving from its molelike ap- 
pearance and habits. The mole cricket has 
forelegs modified for shovelling, a cylindrical 
body, a pointed head, and a velvety coat of 


Mole cricket (Gry//otalpa) 
Anthony Bannister—EB Inc. 


hairlike setae. It burrows 15 to 20 centimetres 
into moist soil. The mole cricket has wings 
and may leave its burrow at night. The female 
lacks long ovipositors for egg-laying; eggs are 
placed in underground chambers that some- 
times include plant material, which serves as 
food for newly hatched nymphs. Unlike most 
insects, one European mole cricket species 
(Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa) guards its eggs and 
young. The mole cricket feeds on roots and, 
when present in sufficiently large numbers, in- 
jures crops and gardens, The Puerto Rico 
mole cricket (Scapteriscus vicinus), also called 
the changa, can be a serious pest. The male 
mole cricket’s song is deep-toned and regular- 
ly repeated. 
-classification and family 

characteristics 13:749c 
-social parental behaviour patterns 16:938d 


molecular and atomic beams 12:304, 
streams of atoms and molecules produced in- 
side a vacuum and capable of being deflected 


by magnetic and electric fields. Such beams 


_ are used to study the properties of the compo- 


nent atoms or molecules or the material upon 
which they impinge. 

The text article first explains how atomic and 
molecular beams are produced, controlled, 
and detected. The properties of beams in elec- 
tric and magnetic fields are considered—the 
velocity distribution of molecules, deflection 
processes, and spectroscopic and resonance 
phenomena that depend on the rotational en- 
ergies of atoms and molecules. Crossed and 
merging beam studies are treated under colli- 
sion processes. The article concludes with the 
interaction of beams with crystals, which em- 
braces such topics as channelling, diffraction, 
and gas-surface interactions. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 
‘auroras and magnetospheric storms 2:376e 
-electron rays production and uses 6:671h 
-gas particle separation by thermal 

speed 7:918b 
-laser and maser principles 10:686c 
-luminescence for beam detection 11:180e 
-mass spectrometer ion sources 11:605h 
‘neutron production and velocity 

control 12:1073g 
‘radiation chemical effect studies 15:404a 
-spectroscopy principles and methods 17:472c 


molecular biology, the branch of biology 
that seeks to interpret biological phenomena 
in terms of the molecules within the cell. Of 
growing importance since the 1940s, the disci- 
pline has developed largely out of genetics 
and biochemistry. 
-biochemistry’s growth and applications 2:994d 
-biological sciences development 2:1025c 
‘biophilosophy and nature of life 12:873f 
-theoretic and experimental 

foundations 19:1167c 
-virology experimental development 19:163g 


molecular formula, a symbolic expression 
of the chemical composition of the individual 
molecules of a substance, the molecule being 
the smallest part of the substance capable of 
retaining chemical identity with the substance 
in mass. The formula consists of symbols and 
subscript numbers following each symbol, 
representing, respectively, the constituent ele- 
ments and the number of atoms of each ele- 
ment. For example the molecular formula of 
water is H2O, indicating that the water mole- 
cule consists of two atoms of hydrogen (H) 
and one atom of oxygen (O). 

-alkaloid structure determination 1:598g 
-chemical composition notation 4:94d 
-chemical compound representation 4:144a 
‘compound analysis procedures 9:1033a 

-mass spectrometric analysis 11:609e 

-organic compound composition 4:106d 


molecularity, the number of chemical parti- 
cles (molecules, atoms, or ions) forming part 
of the activated complex, or transition state, 
of a reaction. See also reaction order; transi- 
tion-state theory. 

-chemical kinetics theory and analysis 4:140c 
-reaction mechanism classification 4:151c 


molecular layer (STRATUM MOLECULARE) Of 
cerebellum, the outermost layer of the cor- 
tex of the cerebellum of the brain. 

-anatomic interrelationships 12:1001b 


molecular-orbital theory, in chemistry, one 
of two general theories of chemical bonding, 
the other being the valence-bond theory in 
which a molecule is regarded as a collection of 
atomic nuclei surrounded by indistinguishable 
electrons. The arrangement of electrons rela- 
tive to the nuclei is described in terms of 
molecular orbitals (shells) just as in an atom 


' the arrangement of electrons relative to the 


nucleus is given in terms of atomic orbitals. 
The molecular-orbital theory deals with the 
construction and characterization of molecu- 
lar orbitals as a means of elucidating the for- 
mation of molecules from separated atoms. 

To illustrate the general principles involved 
in the molecular-orbital theory, its application 
to the formation of the hydrogen molecule 
from two hydrogen atoms will be discussed. 


In each of the separated hydrogen atoms the 
position of the single electron relative to the 
nucleus is described by a 1s atomic orbital 
(the integer and letter refer to particular val- 
ues of energy and angular momentum charac- 
teristic of the orbital). The molecular-orbital 
theory postulates that when the atoms are al- 
lowed to interact, the electrons are displaced 
from their original positions relative to their 
nuclei; i.e., from their orbitals, owing to the 
new environment that exists in the combined 
atom. The process is represented mathemati- 
cally by construction of new orbitals reflecting 
conditions in the combined atoms, called 
molecular orbitals. As an approximation to 
the form of the new orbitals, the arithmetic 
sum and difference of the original atomic orbi- 
tals are used. The corresponding molecular 
orbitals formed describe positions of electrons 
that are, respectively, at the centre of the two 
nuclei and at the far side of any of the two nu- 
clei. The electronic configuration described by 
the former leads to a binding of the two nuclei 
and is therefore designated a bonding orbital; 
the electronic configuration described by the 
latter favours repulsion between the two nu- 
clei and is designated antibonding orbital. 
Bonding orbitals are further characterized as 
having energy values that are lower than the 
energies of antibonding orbitals. Because elec- 
trons tend to seek low-energy configurations, 
the two electrons of the hydrogen molecule 
are described by a molecular orbital of the 
bonding type. The molecular-orbital ap- 
proach has, thus, resulted in the formulation 
of a stable hydrogen molecule visualized as 
consisting of two hydrogen nuclei bound. by 
two electrons localized between them. 
‘atomic electron orbital sharing 6:670b; 

illus. 669 
‘atomic structure and molecules 2:340b 
-carbanion bonding and structure 3:818b 
‘carbonium ion bonding and structure 3:861b 
‘coordination compound properties 5:137e 
-covalent bonding principles 4:170c 
‘development and analytic application 4:88h; 

illus. 89 ; 
-quantum theory applications 11:800a 
*spectra emission principles 17:469h 
‘transition metal theoretical bases 18:611d 


molecular rearrangement, a chemical pro- 
cess that involves migration of atoms or 
groups of atoms between atoms within a 
molecule. Molecular rearrangement may be 
divided into two simple classes. In the first 
class are those that involve no change in the 
molecular formula, but only a change in the 
position of atoms or groups. Since different 
chemical species with the same molecular for- 
mulas are called isomers, this type of rear- 
rangement is commonly known as isomeriza- 
tion. Typical examples of isomerization reac- 
tions include the conversion of ammonium 
cyanate (NH4OCN) to urea (NH2CONHz2) 
and the conversion of n-hexane (a straight- 
chain hydrocarbon) to a mixture of methyl 
pentane and dimethyl butane (branched-chain 
hydrocarbons). In the other class of molecular 
rearrangements the migration of atoms and of 
bonds between atoms in a molecule occurs in 
conjunction with a substitution, elimination, 
or addition reaction. This type of rearrange- 
ment is characteristic of numerous preparative 
organic reactions, such as the preparation of 
amines from amides (Hofmann rearrange- 
ment) or from carboxylic acids by reaction 
with hydrazoic acid (Schmidt rearrangement), 
the conversion of pinacol to pinacolone with 
the elimination of water, and the acid hydrol- 
ysis of aromatic esters to phenolic ketones 
(Fries rearrangement). Molecular rearrange- 
ments may be induced by various agents. 
-benzene photochemical reaction 14:294e 
‘carbonium ion and camphene reaction 3:86la 
-cotton fibre chemical modification 7:276a 
-mass spectrometry and chemical 

reactions 11:606f 
-oil isomerization reaction 13:530c 
‘photochemical reactions 14:293e 
-substitution and. double-bond 

rearrangement 4:153f 
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molecular sieve, a porous solid, usually a 
synthetic or a natural zeolite, that separates 
out particles of molecular dimension. Zeolites 
are hydrated metal aluminosilicate com- 
pounds with well-defined crystalline struc- 
tures. The silicates and aluminates form three- 
dimensional crystal lattices surrounding cavi- 
ties in which the metal ions and the water 
molecules are loosely held. Channels run 
along the entire crystal, interconnecting the 
cavities and terminating at the crystal surface. 
Upon heating, the zeolites lose their water 
content with little or no change in their crystal 
structure. The dehydrated zeolite can revers- 
ibly absorb water or other molecules that are 
small enough to pass through the channels or 
pores. The metal ions are also readily replace- 
able by other ionic units of similar charge and 
dimension. 

Molecular sieves are used for drying gases 
and liquids and for separating molecules, 
based on their sizes and shapes. When two 
molecules are equally small and can enter the 
pores, separation is based on the polarity (op- 
posed charge) of the molecule, the more po- 
lar molecule being preferentially adsorbed. 
Molecular sieves are also used as exchangers 
for positively charged ions (cations), notably 
for removal of calcium and magnesium salts 
from water. Another application is in 
petroleum-refining processes such as reform- 
ing, alkylation, and in isomerization, where 
molecular sieves are employed as catalysts. 
-air purification system in spacecraft 10:917d 
‘chemical analysis separation methods 4:79e 
-chemical separation processes 4:159c 
-chromatographic separation 

mechanism 4:566g 
-inflammation and protein escape 9:560f 
-ion exchanger for inorganic substances 9:801d 
‘petroleum adsorption process 14:182e 
-zeolite economic uses 16:763d 
-zeolite mineral adsorption properties 19:1142a 


molecular spectrum, entire array of radia- 
tion produced by quantum energy changes 
within molecules. 
-astronomical absorption spectra 2:233h 
-conformational analysis of 

haloketone 4:1090g 
-free radicals and electron resonance 

spectra 15:423e 
‘Galaxy radio emissions and sources 7:841h 
‘interstellar radio emissions 15:471d 
isotopic effect on atomic energy states 9:1057h 
-modal behaviour and characteristics 2:341d 
‘quantum theory applications 11:799g 
“spectroscopy principles and methods 17:466a 


molecular structure 12:309, the arrange- 
ment of atoms in the smallest particles into 
which chemical compounds can be subdivided 
without destruction of their characteristic 
properties. Determination of molecular struc- 
ture is essential in the study of fundamental 
problems of chemistry: elucidation of the 
manner in which atoms are reorganized in the 
course of chemical reactions and correlation 
of the properties of compounds with their 
structures. 

The text article covers the development of 
structural theories, bonding and the shapes of 
molecules, structural properties that change 
with time, and relations between molecular 
structure and the general properties of sub- 
stances. It concludes with a survey of experi- 
mental methods used in the determination of 
molecular structures. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-alkaloid chemistry 1:597e 
-atomic theory and concrete 

phenomena 2:346e 

- biophysical research 2:1035f — 
-carbanion bonding and resonance 

forms 3:817h — 

-carbene electronic configurations 3:820g 
-carbohydrate asymmetrical molecules 3:825a 
-carbon group hybrid bonding 3:842c 
«carbonium ion bonding and types 3:861b 
-catalytic stereochemical specificity 3:1003b 
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-chemical bonding types and theories 4:84c 
‘chemical synthesis requirement 4:162g 
‘conformation of organic compounds 4:1089c 
‘cotton fibre cellulose chain 7:275g 
‘crystallization and growth 
imperfections 5:333h 
‘deformation theories 5;558a 
-DNA and RNA component compounds 7:986a 
-dyestuff properties and structures 5:1107h 
electron orbital combination 6:670a; 
illus. 669 
“enzyme reaction variables 6:898¢ 
-fatty acid structure and melting points 
13:525b; tables 524 
‘genetic abnormalities in hemoglobin 2:1116g 
-glass and crystal structure comparison 
8:208e; illus. 209 
‘heterocycle types and aromaticity 8:832g¢ 
‘hydrocarbon conformations 9:81h 
-hydrogen’s spin isomers 9:94a 
‘immunoglobulin components and internal 
arrangement 9:25lc; illus. 
‘inorganic bonding and classification 4:97c 
-ion exchanger structural requirements 9:800e; 
illus, 
-ionic crystal bonding and structure 9:804d 
‘isomerism structural principles 9:1033b 
-isoprenoid investigation methods 9:1046d 
-life process and nucleotide phosphates 10:895f 
‘lipid types and characteristics 10:1017a 
‘liquid state properties 10:1024b 
-mass spectrometric formula analysis 11:609d 
“nitrogen group electron structure 13:122d 
-nitrogen properties and characteristics 13:694a 
‘nucleotide structure and derivatives 13:330f 
-oil cis-trans isomers and melting 
points 13:530c 
‘organic halogen compound 
chemistry 13:683f 
‘organic sulfur compound 
characteristics 13:707a 
‘organometallic bonding 13:714e 
-organophosphorus compound 
structure 13:701d 
-oxidation-reduction definition 13:803h 
-oxyacid strength and oxygen bonds 1:52g 
-Pauling’s theories on chemical 
bonding 13:1094g 
-polymer structural types and analysis 14:768a 
‘protein structural elucidation 15:84c 
-quantum theory applications 11:799g 
-radical resonance and steric 
stabilization 15:422b 
‘reaction mechanism and structural 
effects 4:150e 
-size and weight derivation 2:33la 
‘solution properties and 
characteristics 16:1052h 
“spectra emission properties 17:466d 
‘substitution mechanism and 
stereospecificity 4:151g 
-symmetry and electric dipole moment 12:305g 
‘transition element chemistry 18:603h 
‘transport phenomena calculations 18:675d 
-water’s elemental characteristics 19:633e; 
illus. 
-Woodward’s works on natural 
products 19:925e 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
formulas: see empirical formula; formula, chemi- 
cal; general formula; molecular formula; pro- 
jection formula; structural formula 
other: ion 


molecular weight 12:318, the mass of any 
group of atoms bonded ‘together strongly 
enough to possess a stable identity, so that 
they act together as a unit. The atomic com- 
position and the mass of a molecule are con- 
stant quantities that can be determined by ex- 
perimentation, 

The text article reviews the development of 
the concepts of molecules and molecular 
weights and covers the principles of molecular 
weight determination, based on thermody- 
namic theory, the kinetic theory of transport 
phenomena, the spatial arrangement of atoms 
in solids, and mass spectrometry. A further 
section of the article treats methods used to 
determine molecular weights of gaseous, dis- 
solved, or solid materials, and the article con- 


cludes with a survey of techniques applicable 
to the determination of molecular weights of 
very large molecules. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-atomic weight determination 2:343d 
‘centrifugation and weight 
determination 3:1146a 
‘chemical reaction stoichiometry 4:145e 
-hydrocarbon’s weight and physical state 9:80b 
‘ideal gas equation 7:91l5a 
‘immunological response variable 9:253f 
‘organic compound weight 
determination 4:107d 
‘organic halogen property trend 13:684f; 
tables 
‘physical constant measurement theory 5:76d 
‘polymer distribution analysis 14:768b 
‘protein weight determination 15:86b 
‘solution concentrations and 
properties 16:1051b 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
laws: see Avogadro’s law; definite proportions, 
law of; multiple proportions, law of 
other: formula weight; macromolecule; mole; 
molecule 


molecule, the smallest unit into which a pure 
substance can be divided and still retain the 
composition and chemical properties of the 
substance. From a structural viewpoint, a 
molecule may consist of a single atom, as, for 
example, a molecule of helium (He) or any 
other noble gas; or an aggregation of atoms 
held together by valence forces and therefore 
acting as a unit, as, for example, a molecule of 
oxygen (O2) or water (H2O). The two defini- 
tions are reconciled if it is realized that a pure 
substance in bulk consists of a large number 
of molecules that are exactly alike (except for 
possible variations in isotopic composition) 
and exert only weak forces upon one another. 
Division of the substance into progressively 
smaller parts produces no change in either 
composition or chemical properties until parts 
consisting of single molecules are reached. 
Further subdivision then leads to still smaller 
parts that usually differ from the original sub- 
stance in composition and almost always dif- 
fer from it in chemical properties, because, in 
this stage of fragmentation, chemical bonds 
holding atoms together are ruptured, or, in 
the case of molecules made up of ‘single 
atoms, the atom itself is broken up. 

Not all substances are made up of distinct 
molecular units. For example, sodium chlo- 
ride (common table salt) consists of sodium 
ions and chloride ions so arranged that each 
sodium ion is surrounded by six equidistant 
chloride ions and each chloride ion is sur- 
rounded by six equidistant sodium ions and 
the bonds between any sodium and any adja- 
cent chloride ion are equal. Hence, no distinct 
aggregate identifiable with a molecule of sodi- 
um chloride exists unless each entire crystal be 
considered a single molecule. Consequently, in 
sodium chloride and in all solids of similar 
type, in general, all salts, the concept of the 
chemical molecule loses its significance. The 
formula for such compounds, however, is giv- 
en as the simplest ratio of atoms. 

‘chemical kinetics theory and analysis 4:138c 
‘chemistry substances and particles 4:166b 
-drug interaction with receptor 5:1041d 
‘gas behaviour and motion 7:916g 
‘interstellar matter studied by spectrum 9:790f 
‘interstellar radio emissions 15:471d 
-size effects on liquid properties 10:1024b 
-structure theories and analysis 12:309b 
transport properties calculations 18:675c 
‘weight determination theory and 

methods 12:318d 


mole fraction, the ratio of the number of 
moles of one component of a solution or mix- 
ture to the total number of moles of all the 
components. 

solution composition principles 16:1049f 


Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, Flemish sint-JANs- 
MOLENBEEK, municipality, Brabant province, 
central Belgium. A residential and industrial 
suburb west of Brussels, it is one of the 18 
communes that make up Greater Brus- 


sels. Manufactures include leather, clothing, 
chemicals, rubber goods, tobacco, ‘and wood 
and metal products. Pop. (1971 est.) 68,756. 
50°51’ N, 4°19’ E 

Molengraaff, Gustaaf Adolf Frederik (b. 
Feb, 27, 1866, Nijmegen, Neth.—d. 1942), 
geologist known for his studies of the regional 
geology of Indonesia. His work includes ex- 
tensive studies of the structure of the Indone- 
sian Archipelago and of the Sunda submarine 
channel system, which he believed was formed 
during the low sea level period of the Pleisto- 
cene. He wrote Verkennings—Tochten in Zen- 
tral Borneo (1900; “Reconnoitering—Expedi- 
tions in Central Borneo’’), 


mole rat, any of several distinct types of bur- 
rowing Old World rodents, among them 
members of the families Spalacidae and Bath- 
yergidae (order Rodentia). 


Naked mole rat (Heterocephalus glaber) 


Des and Jen Bartlett—Bruce Coleman Ltd 


Mole rats of the family Spalacidae comprise 
three species of a single genus, Spalax, found 
in eastern and southeastern Europe and in 
Asia Minor. Short-legged, tailless, molelike 
rodents, these animals are 15 to 30 cen- 
timetres (6 to 12 inches) long. They have no 
external ears, and they have small eyes entire- 
ly covered by skin. The soft fur is yellowish 
gray and the broad snout is edged with bris- 
tles that presumably help the animal feel its 
way about. Solitary animals, spalacid mole 
rats feed on the underground parts of plants 
and dig extensive burrow systems with sepa- 
rate toilet, nest, and storage chambers. They 
dig with their strong incisor teeth and pack 
down the walls of the burrow with their 
snouts. Where abundant, they sometimes 
become pests by damaging crops. 

The family Bathyergidae includes five genera 
and about 20 species of mole rats variously 
known as blesmols, mole rats, sand rats, and 
sand moles. These animals are found in much 
of Africa in the plains and deserts. They are 
stocky rodents, with small or minute eyes and 
ears, short legs, and short tails. The fur is 
short and soft except in one unusual form, the 
naked mole rat (Heterocephalus glaber), 
which has only a few hairs scattered over its 
wrinkled, pinkish or yellowish skin. The other 
bathyergids may be whitish, pale brown, red- 
dish brown, gray, or blackish. The members 
of this family burrow just under the surface of 
the earth, digging with their front claws or 
their incisor teeth. They feed mainly on roots 
and bulbs, sometimes damaging cultivated 
plants, and they store food in chambers in 
their burrows. 

The bandicoot and pest rats (see bandicoot 
rat) are sometimes known as mole rats; the 
name is also given to members of the genera 
Myospalax (5 species) and Tachyoryctes (14 
species), Mole rats of the genus Myospalax 
are Asian members of the large family Criceti- 
dae. They are stout, short-tailed rodents with 
strong limbs and claws, and soft, gray or 
brownish fur. They inhabit wooded areas and 
range in length from 16 to 27 centimetres (6% 
to 10% inches). They are vegetarian and dig 
extensive burrows as much as 40 metres 
(about 130 feet) long. 

The members of the genus Tachyoryctes i are 
placed with the bamboo rats in the family 


Rhizomyidae. These mole rats are African 
_ and inhabit both open and wooded or bam- 
boo-covered areas. Gopher-like in appear- 
ance, they are 18 to 25 centimetres (7 to 9% 
inches) long without the 5- to 8-centimetre (2- 
to 3-inch), tail and have soft, brown, gray, 
reddish-brown, or black fur. In some areas, 
they are so common that the ground is riddled 
with their burrows. 
‘classification and general features 15:978h 
‘rodent burrowing methods 15:972c 


Mle Saint-Nicolas, village, just northeast 
of Cap Saint-Nicolas, on the northwest coast 
of Haiti. On an inlet of the Windward Passage 
(a strait between Haiti and Cuba), it was the 
site where Christopher Columbus first landed 
(Dec. 6, 1492) on the island, which he named 
La Isla Espafiola. The site, named for the 
saint on whose day it was discovered, can be 
visited from Port-de-Paix. Pop. (1971) 951. 
‘map, Haiti 8:547 


Moleschott, Jacob (b. Aug. 9, 1822, ’s Her- 
togenbosch, Neth.—d. May 20, 1893, Rome), 
physiologist and philosopher whose Kreislauf 
des Lebens (1852; “The Circuit of Life”) add- 
ed considerable impetus to 19th-century 
Materialism by demanding “‘scientific answers 
to scientific questions.”” Moleschott is known 
for his cryptic statement ‘“‘no phosphorus, no 
thought.” In opposition to the “official 
philosophy” of German universities, which 
held that speculation about consciousness and 
similar topics was the proper preserve of the 
church or state, Moleschott attempted to free 
scientific inquiry from state control by directly 
challenging prominent scientists to reject the 
Official claims. Forced to leave Germany be- 
cause of the political, religious, social, and 
scientific implications of his teaching, he trav- 
elled to Ziirich and thence to Rome, where his 
research on diet won public recognition and 
numerous awards. 


Molesworth, Mary Louisa (1839-1921), 
British writer of many children’s stories, first 
made a name for herself with Carrots: Just a 
pee Boy (1876) and The Cuckoo Clock 


Molfetta, town and episcopal see, Bari prov- 
ince, Puglia (Apulia) region, southeastern It- 
aly, on the Adriatic Sea, northwest of Bari 
city. An important port in the Middle Ages 
and a free city for a time, it was sacked by the 
French in 1529, Although Molfetta is mainly 
modern, its outstanding Romanesque-Apuli- 
an Duomo Vecchio (Old Cathedral), a nation- 
al monument, dates from the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Fishing, boatbuilding, food process- 
ing, and the manufacture of cement are im- 
portant, and fish and vegetables are exported. 
Pop. (1971 prelim.) mun., 59,012. 

41°12’ N, 16°36’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 

Molidae: see ocean sunfish. 


Moliére 12:322, stage name of JEAN-BAP- 
TISTE POQUELIN (baptized Jan. 15, 1622, Paris 
—d, Feb. 17, 1673, Paris), dramatist, a comic 
genius who was eventually acclaimed as one 
of the greatest of all French writers. 

Abstract of text biography. Son of a well- 
to-do upholsterer, Moliére received a good 
education but left home in 1643 to become an 
actor. He helped form the Illustre Théatre 
company, but success came only slowly. Mo- 
liére toured the French provinces (1645-58) 
with a theatre troupe. He wrote plays and 
aiso acted in them. His Précieuses ridicules 
(1659) was the success that established him in 
Paris. He soon had a permanent theatre and 
wrote plays both for bourgeois audiences in 
Paris and for the court. He married Armande 
Béjart in 1662. Tartuffe (1st performed 1664; 
The Imposter, 1950) outraged the religious au- 


thorities, and it was banned until it had been | 


revised. Moliére’s plays include L’Ecole des 
femmes (1662; The School for Wives, 1948); 
Le Misanthrope (1666); L’ Avare (1668; The 
Miser, 1733); and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 


(1670; The Prodigious Snob, 1952). His theory 
of comedy was expounded in La Critique de 
[Ecole des femmes (1663). 

In 1673 Moliére collapsed onstage during an 
early performance of his new play Le Malade 
imaginaire (The Imaginary Invalid, 1925) and 
died that same night. 

TEXT BIOGRAPHY Covers: 
Beginnings in the theatre 12:322c 
Scandals and successes 323a 
Marriage to Armande Béjart 323c 
Last plays 324b 
Moliére as actor and as playwright 324d 
His unique sense of the comic 324h 
A French genius 325c 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-ballet production demands 2:648f 
-drama in 17th-century France 5:984d 
-Jouvet production revitalization 18:233d 
‘literary contributions and 

significance 10:1156d 
-Louis XIV’s patronage and 

interference 11:122e 
protagonist class stratification 18:214b 
-Racine’s early career and rivalries 15:358e 
-satirical drama development 16:271b 
‘theatrical company leadership 18:258h 


Molina, Luis de (b. September 1535, Cuen- 
ca, Spain—d. Oct. 12, 1600 Madrid), 
Jesuit who devised the theological system 
known as- Molinism, which endeavoured to 
reconcile grace and free will while seeking to 
confirm that man’s will remains free under the 
action of divine grace. He became a Jesuit at 
Coimbra, Port. (1553), where he studied 
philosophy and theology (1554-62). He 
taught at Coimbra (1563-67) and at Evora 
(1568-83) and spent his last years writing. 


Molina, engraving by F.G. Wolffgang 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 


Molina’s works include his celebrated Con- 
cordia liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis (1588- 
89; “The Union of Free Will and Divine 
Grace’’), Commentaria in primam partem divi 
Thomae (1592; “‘Commentary on the First 
Part of the Divine Thomas”), and De jure et 
—_ (6 vol., 1593-1609; “On Law and Jus- 
tice’ 

Molinism led to a serious theological strug- 
gle between the Dominicans and the Society 
of Jesus for more than three centuries. Violent 
controversies caused special assemblies to 
convene at Rome (1598-1607), but all efforts 
to appease both sides failed. Molina in his 
Concordia aimed at a unified conception of di- 
vine justice and mercy, foreknowledge and di- 
vine guidance, predestination and condemna- 
tion, and grace and human freedom. The sig- 
nificance of his theory, basically simple, resid- 
ed in its optimistic view of human nature, al- 
lowing for the possibility of sufficient grace— 
i.e., grace made effective by the assent of the 
recipient’s will—and predestination in the ex- 
pectation of the merits to be attained. His 
originality lay in the reformulation of tradi- 
tional views on divine knowledge. There is a 
critical edition of the Concordia by J. Rabe- 
neck (1953). 


Molina, Rafael Leénidas Trujillo: see 
Trujillo Molina, Rafael Lednidas. 

Moline, city, Rock Island County, north- 
western Illinois, U.S., just above the upper 


979 Molinos 


rapids of the Mississippi River (there crossed 
by the Twin Bridges to Iowa). With East Mo- 
line, Rock Island, and Davenport (qq. v.), it 
forms the Quad Cities. Swedish immigrants 
settled the site, which was laid out in 1843 by 
a milling firm. Its name was derived apparent- 
ly from the French moulin (‘mill’). John 
Deere, inventor of an improved steel plow, es- 
tablished a workshop there in 1847, and Mo- 
line, sometimes called ‘‘The Plow City,” was 
by 1890 a centre of plow production. Farm 
implements and machinery remain major 
manufactures in the diversified Quad Cities in- 
dustrial complex. Moline is the seat of Black 
Hawk (junior) College (1946). Inc. town, 
1848; city, 1872. Pop (1980) 45,709. 

41°30’ N, 90°31’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Molinella, battle of (1467), Bartolomeo 
Colleoni’s defeat by Frederigo of Urbina, 
-Colleoni’s ambitions in northern Italy 9:1144h 


Molinet, Jean (b. 1435, Desvres, Fr.—d. 
Aug. 23, 1507, Valenciennes), poet and 
chronicler, leading figure among the Burgun- 
dian rhetoricians, who is best remembered for 
his version of Roman de la Rose (‘“‘“Romance 
of the Rose’’). He studied in Paris and (c. 
1464) entered the service of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, becoming secretary to 
Georges Chastellain, chronicler and court 
poet; on the latter’s death Molinet took over 
his post, continuing to hold it from Mary of 
Burgundy and Philip the Handsome. His du- 
ties as chronicler took him to many lands in 
the wars and on journeys of the court. His 
writings also include an Art de rhétorique 
(1492; “Art of Rhetoric’’), mysteries, religious 
poems, occasional verse, and parodies. Moli- 
net was a man of the late Middle Ages, and 
not of the Renaissance; an incomparable vir- 
tuoso with words, he prepared the ground for 
the emergence of Rabelais. 


Molinos, Miguel de (b. June 29, 1628, 
Muniesa, Spain—d. Dec. 28, 1696, Rome), 
priest condemned for advocating an extreme 
form of Quietism, a doctrine that came to be 
considered heretical by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It asserts, in general, that Christian 
perfection is achieved when the soul is in a 
passive state, at which time it is capable of be- 
ing entered by the divine spirit. 

Ordained in 1652, Molinos was sent (1663) to 
Rome, where he became one of that city’s 
most esteemed spiritual directors. There, in 
1675, he published his Spiritual Guide, a small 
handbook teaching that Christian perfection 
is achieved by a mixture of contemplation and 
divine assistance. Molinos believed that men 
must banish their individual wills so that 
God’s will can work unhampered within 
them. 

The Guide caused a sensation; but in 1685, 
at the height of Molinos’ influence and when 
his friend Innocent XI was pope, Molinos was 


Molinos, detail of an engraving by 
Johann Hainzelmann (1641-93) after a 
portrait by an unknown artist 

By courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 
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arrested by the papal police, tried, and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for heresy. 
Because the doctrines that resulted in his 
condemnation cannot be found in the Guide, 
this abrupt reversal of opinion is attributed to 
the discovery of personal immorality on the 
part of Molinos, the exact nature of which re- 
mains locked in the files of the Congregation 
for the Doctrine of the Faith. Some 20,000 of 
his letters were examined, and he and numer- 
Ous witnesses were interrogated, resulting in 
the condemnation (1687) by Innocent of 68 
propositions embodying Molinos’ doctrine. In 
the “Summation” of his trial, Molinos defend- 
ed sexual aberrations committed by himself 
and his followers as sinless, purifying acts 
caused by the devil. He claimed they were 
passively allowed in order to deepen a quiet 
repose in God. Still, he admitted being wrong 
and offered no further defense. He died in 
prison. His “Summation” is preserved in the 
Vallicellian Library in Rome, and his letters 
are in the archives of the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith. P. Dudon’s Le Quié- 
tiste espagnol Michel Molinos (‘‘The Spanish 
Quietist Michel Molinos’) appeared in 1921. 
-mysticism versus Christian authority 4:547f 


Molise, region, southeast central Italy, con- 
sisting of the provinces of Campobasso and 
Isernia. Created in 1965 from the southern 
portion of the former region of Abruzzi e 
Molise, it has an area of 1,713 sq mi (4,438 sq 
km). The region’s western sector is part of the 
mountainous system of the Apennines; it is 
drained by the Volturno River westward to 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. The rest of Molise con- 
sists mostly of low mountains and hills, with a 
narrow strip of lowlands along the Adriatic 
coast; 90 percent of the region is considered 
upland, Central and eastern Molise are 
drained by the Biferno River to the Adriatic 


ea. 
One of the nation’s most rural regions, Mo- 
lise is unique in showing virtually no change in 
population during the first century of exis- 
tence of the Italian state; from 1861 to 1961 
its population increased approximately 1 per- 
cent, mainly because the growth rate was off- 
set by constant emigration, mostly within It- 
aly; Molisani tended to move to positions in 
the national administration or to seek employ- 
ment in large cities. Wheat and potatoes are 
the principal crops and livestock raising (pigs, 
sheep, goats, cattle) is extensive. Industrial de- 
velopment is slight, though there are small 
plants associated with the food and garment 
industries. Campobasso (g.v.), the regional 
capital, is the only city of any size. The history 
of Molise is closely connected with that of the 
Abruzzi (q.v.). Pop. (1975 est.) 328,402. 
‘area and population, table 1 9:1094 
‘map, Italy 9:1089 


Molle Islands, group of four small forma- 
tions on the Great Barrier Reef, in Whitsun- 
day Passage (Coral Sea), 3 mi (5 km) off the 
northeast coast of Queensland, Australia. In 
1815, the patch of water behind the group was 
named Port Molle after Col. George Molle. 
The name was later applied to the islands and 
to the deepwater passage between them and 
the mainland. The islands are coral-fringed, 
with steep grassy hills. South Molle, the larg- 
est (1,040 ac [421 ha]), measures 2% mi by 1% 
mi and rises to 622 ft (190 m) at Mt. Jeffrey. It 
is a national park and-resort accessible by 
launch from Shute Harbour (south). A rocky 
bar connects it to 25-ac Mid Molle. North 
Molle (600 ac), the highest of the group (760 
ft), is a resort, as is West Molle (80 ac), also 
known as Daydream Island. 

20°16’ S, 148°50’ E 

Mollendo, city and port of Islay province in 
Arequipa department, Peru, on the Pacific 
coast. Founded by presidential decree in 1872, 
its site was chosen by the U.S. engineer Henry 


Meiggs, builder of the Arequipa-Mollendo’ 


Railroad. Additional rail connections to local 
mines, Puno, and Lake Titicaca, supplement- 
ed by its artificial harbour and the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, have made Mollendo an ex- 
port-import point for southern Peru and 
Bolivia, although after 1941 much of its port 
trade was lost to Matarani, just to the north- 
west. The irrigated Tambo Valley, in which 
the city lies, yields rice, sugar, cotton, grain, 
and fruits. Mollendo has fish canneries, ce- 
ment works, textile mills, and cheese factories. 
Its beaches have attracted a growing tourist 
trade. Pop. (1972 prelim.) 17,348. 

17°02' S, 72°01’ W 

‘map, Peru 14:129 

Moller, Poul Martin (b. March 21, 1794, 
near Nakskov, Den.—d. March 13, 1838, 
Copenhagen), author whose novel of student 
life, the first in his country’s literature that 
dealt with contemporary events, marked an 
important stage in the history of Danish liter- 
ature. His aphorism, “All poetry that does 
not come from life is a lie,” sums up his realis- 
tic approach in a romantic age. After taking a 
degree in divinity at Copenhagen, he began his 
literary career by translating Homer. To 
recover from a broken engagement, he went 
to China as a chaplain on a Danish ship 
(1819-21); the literary results were some jour- 
nals, a number of Str¢tanker (“Aphorisms”), 
nostalgic poems about Denmark and Copen- 
hagen (e.g., ““Scener i Rosenborg Have”) and 
a witty parody of statistical-topographical de- 
scriptions, Skildring af Laegdsgaarden i @l- 
sebymagle, He had already shown gifts as a 
poet in both humorous and melancholy 
moods (e.g., ‘“‘Torbisten og Fluen’” and 
“Aprilsvisen”), and as a prose writer in Ey- 
vind Skaldaspiller, a saga pastiche. After his 
return he earned his living by teaching classics 
while studying philosophy. 

Moller first read his most famous work, En 
dansk students eventyr (“The Adventures of a 
Danish Student”) to the students’ union at 
Copenhagen in 1824. It is a novelle, originally 
planned as a historical novel in the manner of 
Sir Walter Scott but in its final (though frag- 
mentary) form describing contemporary stu- 
dent life. His own character is reflected in the 
three main characters: Curly Frits, the irre- 
sponsible idler; the pedantic Magister; and 
the antiromantic Bertel. “Blade af dddens 
dagbog” (‘Leaves from Death’s Diary”), a 
poetic fragment inspired by Byron, and other 
sketches, such as his witty essay “Quin- 
delighed,” demonstrate both his mastery of 
style and his lack of energy to complete any- 
thing. M@ller was lecturer in philosophy at the 
university in Christiania (now Oslo) from 1826 
to 1828, when he became professor, and from 
1831 he held the chair of philosophy at 
Copenhagen. Among his students was Sdren 
Kierkegaard, who much admired him. 

The most important of M@ller’s later works, 
besides philosophical essays, is the poem 
Kunstneren mellem Oprorerne, advocating the 
artist’s freedom from political commitments. 
-Kierkegaard’s philosophical 

inheritance 10:465f 


Mollet, Guy (b. Dec. 31, 1905, Flers-de- 
V’Orne, Fr.—d. Oct. 3, 1975, Paris), Social- 


Mollet 
Harlingue—H: Roger-Viollet 


ist politician who served as premier of France 
from January 1956 to May 1957. His premier- 
ship, a relatively lengthy one in the context of 
the politically unstable Fourth Republic, 
failed to deal successfully with the pressing is- 
sue of the day, the Algerian rebellion. 

A teacher of English at the Arras lycée, Mol- 
let joined the Socialist Party in 1921. In 1939 
he was elected secretary general of the Fédér- 
ation de l’Enseignement, a Socialist teachers’ 
trade union. During World War II, he served 
in the army and was captured by the Germans 
in 1940. Released in 1942, Mollet joined the 
Resistance. After the war he became mayor of 
Arras and in 1945 represented Pas-de-Calais 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He was active in 
drafting the constitution of November 1946 
and from December 1946 to January 1947 
was minister of state in Léon Blum’s Socialist 
cabinet. 

As secretary general of the Socialist Party 
from September 1946, Mollet strengthened 
the authority of the party machine over the 
parliamentary group. At first opposed to the 
party’s participation in coalitions without the 
Communists, by 1950 he was outspokenly 
anti-Communist. From July 1950 to July 
1951, he was minister of state, dealing with 
the Council of Europe. With Pierre Mendés- 
France he led the left-centre Republican 
Front in the election of 1956 and, in that year, 
became premier. After the failure of his policy 
of negotiation with the Algerian rebels, Mol- 
let’s government, believing that Egypt had 
supplied aid to the rebels, joined England in a 
futile occupation of Port Said and closing of 
the Suez Canal in November 1956. 

In other matters, Mollet granted partial au- 
tonomy to the French colonies south of the 
Sahara; also, during his premiership, the deci- 
sion was made to build a French nuclear strik- 
ing force. His government was overthrown be- 
cause of rightist criticism of his push for social 
reform on a budget badly depleted by the 
Suez invasion. On May 13, 1958, Mollet 
became minister of state under Pierre Pflimlin. 
He retained that post in de Gaulle’s cabinet 
from June 1958 to January 1959 and then was 
re-elected to the Chamber from Pas-de- 
Calais, assuming a position of constructive 
opposition to de Gaulle’s domestic policy. 
Algerian settler influence on policy 13:165a 
‘Bourguiba and Tunisian independence 3:85c 


Moll Flanders, full title tHE FORTUNES AND 
MISFORTUNES OF THE FAMOUS MOLL FLANDERS 
(1721, dated 1722), novel by the English au- 
thor Daniel Defoe. The purported autobiog- 
raphy of Moll Flanders, the abandoned child 
of a woman convicted of theft, this work re- 
vealed through episodes how the force of cir- 
cumstances and the fear of poverty may drive 
one into a life of crime. After a life of unfortu- 
nate liaisons and marriages and successful 
thievery, the heroine and one of her former 
husbands spend their later years in prosperity 
won from inheritance. 

-Defoe’s powers as a novelist 5:552b 

‘novel as journalistic literature 13:281g 


Mollien, Nicolas-Francois, Comte (b. 
Feb, 28, 1758, Rouen, Fr.—d. April 20, 1850, 
Paris), statesman and one of Napoleon I’s 
chief financial advisers. Mollien worked in the 
office of the farmers general (private contrac- 
tors who collected oppressive taxes from the 
peasants, often by harsh measures), from 
1775, and drew up a contract (1786) whereby 
their payments to the Royal Treasury were in- 
creased, During the Revolution he held office 
for a short time in the département of Eure 
but was later imprisoned for five months. Na- 
poleon made Mollien administrator of the 
sinking fund in November 1799 and its direc- 
tor general in July 1801. Under the Empire, 
Mollien was minister of the public treasury 
from January 1806 to April 1814 and also 
during the Hundred Days in 1815; he reorga- 
nized its administration and introduced dou- 
ble-entry bookkeeping. 004), CANS), 

Mollien retired after the Second Restoration 
(July 1815) and refused the offer of the Minis- 


ed 


% s > zs ay. 4 
Mollien, engraving by Philip Velyn 
(1787-1836) after a drawing by 
Marie-Thérése de Noireserre, 18th 
century 
Giraudon 


try of Finance in 1819, although he did accept 
a peerage; he subsequently sponsored reports 
on financial questions in the Chamber of 
Peers. In 1845 he published his Mémoires d’un 
ministre du Trésor public 1780-1815 (new ed., 
3 vol., 1898; “Memoirs of a Minister of the 
Public Treasury”’). 


Mollien, Gaspard-Théodore (b. Aug. 29, 
1796, Paris—d. June 28, 1872, Nice, Fr.), ex- 
plorer and diplomat who was one of the earli- 
est European explorers of the West African 
interior; his reports revealed an unimagined 
variety of geography and civilizations to 
Europe. 

Mollien reached the French colonial station 
of Saint-Louis, Senegal, in 1817 and in Janu- 
ary 1818 began his expedition to discover the 
sources of the Sénégal, Gambia, and Niger 
rivers, His travels, which lasted until January 
1819, took him across Senegal, Guinea, and 
Portuguese Guinea. Though he failed to lo- 
cate the source of the Niger, his were the first 
European contacts with the complex and nu- 
merous peoples of that part of the interior of 
West Africa. Mollien got on well with the in- 
habitants, and his book Voyage dans l’interi- 
eure de I Afrique (1820; “Journey in the Afri- 
can Interior’) testifies to the hospitality and 
civility of the Africans he met. 

After his return to Europe, where he was 
lionized, Mollien explored in the new republic 
of Colombia (1823), was appointed French 
consul to Haiti (1828), and later became con- 
sul general to Cuba (1831). 


Mollier chart, graph showing characteristics 
of steam; an essential tool for engineers and 
scientists in designing steam systems, ma- 
chines, engines, and turbines. The Mollier 
chart, first devised early in the 20th century by 
the German engineer Richard Mollier, pre- 
sents the mechanical properties of steam, 
heat, and energy. Quantities are shown in 
terms of length of lines on the graph, over a 
wide range of temperatures and pressures. 
Sometimes these properties are read from ta- 
bles, which can be more accurate than the 
graph. 

Molln, town, in the Land (state) of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, northeastern West Germany, on 
the Elbe-Liibeck Kanal, south of Liibeck, 
built around two small lakes. First mentioned 
in 1188, it was chartered c. 1220. According to 
legend, the prankster Till Eulenspiegel, the 
representative of Low German humour and 
the subject of many literary and musical 
works, died there in 1350, and his tombstone 
(16th century) is in the church of St. Nicholas. 
The Gothic town hall and many half-timbered 
houses give the place a medieval character 
suited to the annual folk festival plays about 
Eulenspiegel. 


Industries include iron founding and the 
manufacture of chemicals, textiles, furniture, 
tobacco, and food products. The establish- 
ment there of a number Of business concerns 
uprooted from East Germany led to increased 
harbour activity after World War II. Pop. 
(1970) 15,041. 
53°37’ N, 10°41’ E 
Molloy (1951; English translation 1955), first 
novel of a loosely linked trilogy by the Irish- 
born French novelist and dramatist Samuel 
Beckett, the others being Malone Meurt 
(1951; Malone Dies, 1956) and L’Innomable 
(1953; The Unnamable, 1958). The central 
character of Molloy is an old tramp who is in 
search of his mother but disintegrates in the 
course of his journey, as far as ever from his 
objective. 

‘identity problem of human self 2:789f 


Mollusca 12:325, a phylum of generally 
soft-bodied invertebrate animals including 
snails and slugs (Gastropoda), clams and oys- 
ters (Bivalvia), octopuses and squids (Ceph- 
alopoda), and lesser known forms. They are 
usually wholly or partly enclosed in a calcium 
carbonate shell secreted by a soft mantle cov- 
ering the body. 

The text article covers natural history, form 
and function, evolution and paleontology, and 
includes an annotated classification of the 
phylum. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

anatomy and physiology 

-bioluminescent marine organisms 2:1029h 

-blood cells’ description 2:1124a 

-cephalization, segments, and 

phylogeny 14:382a 

-chemoreceptive structure locations 4:178g 

‘circulatory system anatomy 4:622c 

‘coloration pigments’ protective uses 4:912d 

-dinoflagellate ingestion by shellfish 14:609g 

-excretory adaptations for sea 

existence 6:721b 

-excretory role of renal gland 7:47d 

-longevity comparison, table 1 10:913 

-muscle contraction mechanisms 12:629e 

-muscle system complexity 12:642e 

“nervous system structure and 

function 12:980e 

-neurosecretion in gastropods and 

lamellibranchs 8:1086e 

‘organ systems description 13:722c passim 

to 723c 

-photoreceptive mechanism 

comparisons 14:356a 

‘poisonous animal, tables 6 and 7 14:612b 

‘reproductive system anatomy 15:704a 

-sperm transfer mechanism 15:706a 

-statocyst gravity receptor illus. 3 11:806 

-tissues and fluids description 18:445b 

behaviour 

‘avoidance behaviour mechanism 2:543d 

-coastal rock erosion 4:803b 

-estuary life and food procurement 6:974a 

-feeding behaviour and digestion 5:783f 

‘learning ability evolution 10:739h 

‘locomotion and burrowing 11:16g passim 

to 19f 

-parental behaviour in chitons 16:938a 

-planktonic existence capabilities 1:1031g 

-reproductive behaviour patterns 15:684c 

commercial importance and uses 7:348f 

-aquaculture area and method 7:361f 

-pearl industry and simulated pearl 7:976f 

ctenidium 

-bivalve features and respiration 2:1088d 

-classification criteria of cephalopods 3:1154a 

-gills and other respiratory organs 15:754a 

-mollusk mantle cavity functions 12:328f; 

illus. 

-octopus and squid respiration and heart 

3:1153a; illus. 1152 

evolution ; 

-Cambrian evolution and shell changes 3:69la 

-Cenozoic evolutionary forms 3:1082c 

-Devonian ammonoid evolution 5:675e 

-Dinantian boundaries defined 3:853b 

-fossil record, types, and evolution 7:560e; 

illus. 561 

-Lower Paleozoic appearance 13:917d 

-Mesozoic ammonite evolution 11:1015d 

-sensory-system evolution theory 16:546h 
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-Tertiary subdivision correlations and 
evolution 18:151b 
shell formation and composition 9:666g 
‘carbonate mineral biogenic origin 3:837c 
‘element and mineral concentrations in 
skeleton 6:714d; table 
siphon (funnel) 
‘bivalve burrowing behaviour 2:1087d; illus. 
‘cephalopod embryonic development 3:1149h 
-cephalopod jet propulsion 3:1150h; 
illus. 1151 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
classes: see Monoplacophora 
common mollusks: chiton; solenogaster; tusk 
shell 
larval stages: trochophore; veliger 
structures: mantle; radula; shell 


Mollwitz, Battle of (1741), between Austria 
and Prussia, first important victory for Frede- 
rick II the Great. 

-Frederick II retrospective analysis 7:703e 


molly, any of several species of tropical fish 
of the genus Mollienesia and the live-bear- 
er (q.v.) family Poeciliidae (order Ather- 
iniformes). Hardy and attractive, mollies 
are popular aquarium fish ranging from about 


Sailfin molly (Mo/lienesia latipinna) 
E.C. Symmes Jr 


5-13 centimetres (2-5 inches) long. Well- 
known species include the molly (M. sphe- 
nops), which is normally grayish, and the 
sailfin mollies (M. latipinna and M. velifera), 
which are shining bluish and noted for the 
large, showy dorsal fin of the male. Hybrids 
are also known, including M. formosa, a so- 
called species that is always female, resulting 
from a cross between M. sphenops and M. 
latipinna. There are several colour varieties of 
mollies, among them the black mollies, which 
may belong to any of the species mentioned. 


Molly Maguires, secret organization of coal 
miners supposedly responsible for terrorism in 
the anthracite coalfields of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia in the period from 1862 to 1876. 
The name was derived from a group of Irish 
anti-landlord agitators led by a widow, Molly 
Maguire, in the 1840s. When poor working 
conditions and employment discrimination led 
to acts of sabotage and terrorist assassinations 
by Irish-American workers in Pennsylvania 20 
years later, the “Mollies’” were blamed. The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, a local Irish fra- 
ternal association, was thought to be a front 
for the terrorists, and mine owners hired 
James McParlan, a detective, to infiltrate the 
group. Ina series of sensational trials in 1875- 
77, McParlan’s testimony resulted in the con- 
viction and hanging of ten men for murder. 
The court convictions, adverse publicity, and 
more prosperous times effected a subsequent 
decline of violence in the coalfields. 


Molnar, Ferenc (b. Jan. 12, 1878, Budapest, 
Austria-Hungary, now in Hungary—d. April 
1, 1952, New York City), playwright and nov- 
elist who achieved international acclaim for 
his plays about the contemporary salon life of 
Budapest and for his moving short stories. He 
published his first stories at the age of 19 and 
achieved his first great success with the play 
Az 6rdég (1907; Eng. trans., The Devil, 1908). 
Although trained for a career in law, he 
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became instead a journalist and during World 
War I was a war correspondent. 

Many of Molnar’s plays, including Liliom 
(1909; Eng. trans., Liliom, 1927), A hattyi 
(1920; Eng..trans., The Swan, 1929), and A 
vords malom (1923; Eng. trans., The Red Mill, 
1932), were successfully played abroad, par- 
ticularly in Austria, Germany, and the United 
States. Some of them were made into films, 
but these translations and adaptations often 
emphasized the verbal beauty and romantic 
plots of his works at the expense of their finely 
detailed characterizations and their often bit- 
ter cynicism and biting irony. Some of Mol- 
nar’s short stories, especially those collected 
in Muzsika (1908: “Music”), are master- 
pieces; concise and moving, they look beneath 
the glittering facade of society life to the prob- 
lems of the poor and the underdog. Among 


Molnar, drawing by an unknown artist, 
1932 


Interfoto MTI 


his many novels, however, only A Pal utcai 
fiuk (1907; Eng. trans., The Paul Street Boys, 
1927) achieved much success. Molnar was 
willing to depict the victory of evil, of egoism, 
and of immorality, but these elements were 
offset by his light, amusing touch. He spent 
the last years of his life in the U.S. 


Moindal, town, in the /aén (county) of Gote- 
borg och Bohus, southwestern Sweden, and a 
southeastern suburb of Goteborg. It devel- 
oped as an industrial area on MOlndalsan (riv- 
er). In 1911 it became a municipality and in 
1922 a town. A once important flour-milling 
industry has been replaced largely by the 
manufacture of textiles, paper, and fats. Pop. 
(1970) 44,512. 

57°39’ N, 12°01' E 

-map, Sweden 17:848 

Molniya, series of U.S.S.R. communications 
satellites, launched from 1965. 
‘communication satellite orbit 16:267b 

-orbit characteristics 17:371h 

television broadcasting significance 3:320e 


Moloch, or Motecu, a deity to whom child 
sacrifices were offered by the Israelites in the 
days of the monarchy. Though Moloch is 
identified in I Kings 11:5 as Milcom, the na- 
tional god of the Ammonites, many biblical 
scholars believe that Moloch of the Old Tes- 
tament was neither Milcom nor any of several 
other foreign deities who had similar names 
(e.g., Muluk) and were worshipped in neigh- 
bouring regions. Rather, it was to Yahweh 
himself, God of the Jewish people, that hu- 
man sacrifice was offered, especially during 
the reigns of the apostate kings Ahaz (II 
Kings 16:3) and Manasseh (II Kings 21:6). 
Later Israelites apparently were so appalled 
by the practice that they tried to blot out their 
shame by changing the name of the god from 
Yahweh to Moloch (or Molech), as though 
human sacrifices had been offered only to a 
foreign deity. 


moloch, or THORNY DEvIL (Moloch horridus), 
small (20 centimetres [8 inches] long), squat, 
orange and brown lizard of the Old World 
family Agamidae (suborder Sauria). Like its 


Moloch lizard (Moloch horridus) 


JR. Brownlie—Bruce Coleman Ltd. 


New World iguanid counterpart, the horned 
toad (q.v.; Phrynosoma), the moloch i is entire- 
ly covered with thornlike spines, the largest 
projecting from the snout and over each eye. 
An inhabitant of sandy deserts of Australia, it 
feeds on ants. 


Molodechno, centre of a rayon (district), 
Minsk oblast (administrative region), Belorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, northwest of 
Minsk city. The city achieved eminence after 
becoming a railway junction at the end of the 
19th century, and from 1939 until 1960 it 
served as an oblast centre (except during 
World War II, when much of it was de- 
stroyed). It is a centre of diverse food and oth- 
er light industries. Pop. (1970) 50,000. 

54°19’ N, 26°49’ E 

Molody, Konon Trofimovich: see Lons- 
dale, Gordon Arnold. 


Mologa River, western European Russian 

Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

Dom OMINGS la 

-Volga River system physiography 19:508e; 
map 509 


Molokai, volcanic island, Maui County, Ha- 
waii, U.S., east of Oahu across the Kaiwi 
Channel and west of Maui across the Pailolo 
Channel. Its western and eastern portions 
comprise two tablelands, Mauna Loa reach- 
ing its peak in Puu Nana (1, 381 ft [421 m]) and 
Kamakou (4,970 ft); these are connected by a 
400-ft-high saddle (ridge). A smaller and 
much later volcano formed Kalaupapa Penin- 
sula on the northern coast, The island (area 
259 sq mi [671 sq km]) is 40 mi (65 km) long 
and of fairly even width, about 7 mi. Its 
northern side is an almost continuous tower- 
ing cliff, reaching to 3,600 ft and intersected 
by deep valleys. The inhabitants, once self- 
sufficient taro growers and fishermen, migrat- 
ed to other isles at the turn of the century. 
The Hawaiian Homes Act of 1921 encouraged 
homesteading and resettlement. Lack of water 
slowed development, but after 1923, with the 
growth of the pineapple industry, such small 
villages as Hoolehua, Maunaloa, and 
Kaulapuu grew up on the plateau. Kaunaka- 


The Hansen's Disease (leprosy) Treatment Center 
flanked by cliffs, Kalaupapa Peninsula, Molokai, Hawaii 
Werner Stoy from Camera Hawaii—EB Inc. 


kai, the chief village, is on the south coast and 
has a small harbour from which pineapple 
and cattle are exported. The state’s Hansen’ S 
Disease (leprosy) Treatment Center occupies 
an isolated section of the Kalaupapa Penin- 
sula. Pop. (1970) 5,089; (1980) 5,905. 
21°07’ N, 157°00' W 

“map, Hawaii 8:675 
Molokai Fracture Zone, submarine fea- 
ture, Pacific Ocean. 

23°00’ N, 148°00’ W 

Pacific Ocean floor features map 13:838 
Molon (d. 220 sc), satrap of Media. 
-Antiochus III political relation 1:993e 


Molopo River, rises east of Mafeking in 
northern Cape of Good Hope Province, 
South Africa, and flows generally west for 
about 600 mi (1,000 km) to join the Orange 
River near the southeast border of South 
West Africa. Intermittent and usually dry, the 
Molopo also marks the southern boundary of 
Botswana with South Africa. In its lower 
course the river passes through the Kalahari 
Desert, where in the extreme southwestern 
section of the desert, it is joined by the inter- 
mittent Nossob River. 
28°30’ S, 20°13’ E 
-Kalahari Desert landscape and 

drainage 10:373a 
‘map, South Africa 17:62 


Molossidae: see free-tailed bat. 
Molothrus: see cowbird. 
Molotov (city, Russian S.F.S.R.): see Perm. 


Molotov (skryasin), Vyacheslay Mi- 
khaylovich (b. March 9, 1890, Kukarka, 
Vyatka province, Russia, now Sovetsk, Kirov 
oblast, U.S.S.R.), statesman and diplomat 
who was a major spokesman for the Soviet 
Union at international conferences during and 


Molotov 
EB Inc. 


immediately after World War II. Having par- 
ticipated in the Russian Revolution of 1905 in 
Kazan, the gymnasium student Skryabin 
became a Bolshevik and assumed the pseudo- 
nym Molotov in 1906. After his arrest in 1909 
and a term of exile in the Vologda region 
(1909-11), he enrolled in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), but he 
also worked as a party organizer and as an 
editor for the Bolshevik newspaper Pravda 
(founded in St. Petersburg in 1912). He was 
arrested again in 1915 and deported to Ir- 
kutsk province but escaped in 1916. 

After the Bolsheviks seized power (1917), 
Molotov worked in several provincial party 
organizations. In 1921 he entered the upper 
level of the party’s central administration, be- 
coming a member and a secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee as well as a candidate member 
of the Politburo. He staunchly supported Jo- 
seph Stalin during the power struggles after 
the death of the party’s leader, Lenin (1924), 
and in December 1925 he was promoted to 
full membership in the Politburo. He then as- 
sumed control of the Moscow Party Commit- 
tee and purged the Moscow organization of 
its anti-Stalin membership (1928-30); in 1930 
he was made chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars (i.e., prime minister of the 


Soviet Union), a post he held until 1941. 
. Shortly before the outbreak of World War II, 
Molotoy also took over the post of commis- 
sar of foreign affairs (May 1939) and negotiat- 
ed the German-Soviet Nonaggression Pact 
(Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact; August 1939), In 
May 1941, when Stalin replaced him as chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers (formerly 
Council of People’s Commissars), he re- 
mained its first deputy chairman. After Ger- 
many invaded the Soviet Union (June 1941), 
he also served on the State Defense Commit- 
tee, the special war cabinet, arranged the 
Soviet alliances with Great Britain and the 
United States, and attended the Allies’ confer- 
ences at Teheran (1943), Yalta (1945), and 
Potsdam (1945) as well as the San Francisco 
Conference (1945), which created the United 
Nations. 

In March 1949 Molotov gave up the post of 
foreign minister, but, after Stalin died (March 
1953), he resumed it, holding it until his quar- 
rels with Nikita Khrushchev over agricultural 
and foreign policies and destalinization result- 
ed in his dismissal (June 1956). He was made 
minister of state control in November, but, 
when he joined the “antiparty group” that un- 
successfully tried to depose Khrushchev in 
June 1957, he lost all his high party and state 
offices, including his membership on the Cen- 
tral Committee. He subsequently served as 
ambassador to Mongolia and as the perma- 
nent Soviet delegate to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna (1960-61) 
until he retired. In 1964 it was disclosed that 
he had been expelled from the Communist 
Party. 

-political career and downfall 16:78h passim 


to 84h 
-World War II diplomatic initiatives 19:979e 


Mobos (Russian S.F.S.R.): see Severod- 
vinsk 


Male, John (1764-1836), Canadian brew- 
er and pioneer in steam navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

‘Montreal city development 12:413b 


molt, a process that involves the shedding or 
casting off of an outer layer or covering and 
the formation of its replacement. Molting, 
which is regulated by hormones, occurs 
throughout the animal kingdom. It includes 
the shedding and replacement of horns, hair, 
and bird feathers. The process of shedding an 
external skeleton for the purpose of growth or 
change in shape (see metamorphosis) is called 
ecdysis; it occurs in such invertebrates as ar- 
thropods, nematodes, and tardigrades. 
-apterygote segmentation and adult 

stages 1:1024d 
-arachnid interval growth 1:1062d 
-Araneida growth and development 1:1068f 
-arthropod growth and size limitations 2:65f 

passim to 69a 
-Aschelminth larval development 2:138e 
-barnacle developmental stages 4:642d 
-bird plumage renewal system 2:1055h 
-charadriiform plumage cycle 4:39b 
‘crustacean hormone regulation 5:316e 
-day length seasonal pattern influence 14:353d 
-domestication’s arrhythmic effect 5:941b 
-endocrine system in insects 6:846d 
-falconiform plumage development 7:149h 
-gruiform feather patterns 8:446h 
-hormonal regulation in insects 8:1085g 
-insect growth and metamorphosis 9:611f 
‘invertebrate body size limitation 16:819f 
-lepidopteran larval development 

variations 10:821h 
-mammalian hair replacement 11:406d 
-mayfly developmental pattern 6:903g 
-metamorphosis correlation and control 5:64le 
-myriapod protection chambers 12:770a 
-pelecaniform process and periodicity 14:17c 
-penguin withdrawal from colony 17:499d 
-regeneration in arthropods 15:579g 
-skin of terrestrial vertebrates 5:634g 
‘snake integumentary cycle 16:562a  ~ 
-waterfowl adaptation for aquatic life 1:946d 
-waterfowl plumage development and 
loss 1:940d 
-wing and genital development in bugs 8:846h 
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Moltke, Adam Gottlob, Count (b. Nov. 
10/11, 1710, Walkendorf, Mecklenburg, now 
in East Germany—d, Sept. 25, 1792, Bre- 


gentved, Den.), high court official who exerted 
a powerful influence over King Frederick V of 
Denmark and Norway. 


A.G. Moltke, oil painting by C.G. Pilo 
(1712-92) 


By courtesy of the Nationalhistoriske Museum pa 
Frederiksborg, Den. 


Brought to Denmark by his family as a child, 
Moltke was a page to the future king Chris- 
tian VI in 1722. In 1730 he became chamber- 
lain to the future king Frederick V. Frederick 
secured for Moltke the post of court marshal 
in 1743, and Moltke remained in that post af- 
ter Frederick V was crowned in 1746, In 1747 
Frederick made Moltke a privy councillor, 
giving him the estate of Bregentved. In 1750 
Moltke was made a landgrave, or count. 

Moltke was the most influential of Frederick 
V’s advisers. He strongly opposed liberation 
of the serfs. Frederick V died in his arms in 
1766, and Moltke was then dismissed from his 
major posts by the new king, Christian VII. 
Moltke was recalled the following year to deal 
with agrarian reforms but dismissed again in 
1770, retiring then to his estate. 


Moltke, Adam Wilhelm, Count (b. Aug. 
25, 1785, Einsidelsborg, Fiinen, Den.—d. 
Feb. 15, 1864, Copenhagen), statesman and 
prime minister of the first government respon- 
sible to Parliament in Denmark. The grandson 
of Adam Gottlob Moltke, favourite of the 
Danish king Frederick V, Moltke entered 
public life in 1809 as the assessor of the Su- 
preme Court. After holding other government 
offices, he became minister of finance in 1831 
under Frederick VI and president of the ren- 
tekammeret (exchequer) in 1845 under Chris- 
tian VIII. When the new king, Frederick VII, 
renounced absolute rule in March 1848, a rep- 
resentative government was formed with 
Moltke as prime minister; under his ministry 
the constitution of June 5s 1849, was intro- 
duced. The fact that a distinguished statesman 
who had served the last two absolute kings of 
Denmark voluntarily accepted the prime min- 
istership gave the new government prestige. 
Moltke at first was responsible for finance, 
but in 1848 he exchanged that portfolio for 
foreign affairs and Schleswig. He gave up 
these responsibilities in 1850 and resigned as 


AW. Moltke, detail from an oil painting 
by J.V. Gertner, 1846 


By courtesy of the Nationalhistoriske Museum pa 
Frederiksborg, Denmark ‘ 
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prime minister in January 1852. He was a 
member of the Landsting (Upper House; 
1849-60). 


Moltke, Helmuth von 12:331, in full Her- 
MUTH KARL BERNHARD, GRAF VON MOLTKE (b. 
Oct. 26, 1800, Parchim, Mecklenburg, now in 
East Germany—d. April 24, 1891, Berlin), 
was the chief of the Prussian and. German 
General Staff and the architect of the victories 
over Denmark, Austria, and France that 
paved the way for German unification. 

Abstract of text biography. Moltke served 
in the Danish and Prussian armies early in his 
career. He was attached to the Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff in 1832 and became its chief in 1858, 
instituting new systems of command that were 
widely copied. His ideas were vindicated in the 
1864 German-Danish War and the 1866 Sev- 
en Weeks’ War against Austria. Following the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 and the 
foundation of the German Empire, Moltke 
was created Graf (count) and promoted to 
field marshal. He retired as chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff in 1888. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Austro-Prussian War transport 

logistics 11:79b 

-Franco-Prussian war conduct 7:667g 

-Seven Weeks’ War tactics 2:467e 

- Western Front defensive strategy 19:945h 


Moltke, Helmuth (Johannes Ludwig) 
von, known aS MOLTKE THE YOUNGER (b. May 
25, 1848, Gersdorff, now in East Germany— 
d. June 18, 1916, Berlin), chief of the German 
General Staff at the outbreak of World War I, 
whose modification of the German attack 
plan in the west and inability to retain control 
of his rapidly advancing armies significantly 
contributed to the halt of the German offen- 
sive on the Marne in September 1914 and the 
frustration of German efforts for a rapid, deci- 
sive victory. 


Helmuth von Moltke, c. 1907 


Archiv fur Kunst und Geschichte 


Moltke, the nephew of his famous name- 
sake, the chief of the General Staff, had risen 
rapidly in the German Army, becoming his 
uncle’s adjutant in 1882. The personal favour 
of the emperors William I and William II, 
coupled with his great name, elevated him to 
offices for which he was completely un- 
qualified. In 1903 Moltke became quarter- 
master general; three years later he succeeded 
Alfred von Schlieffen as chief of the General 
Staff. He thus inherited Schlieffen’s plan for a 
war on two fronts, which envisaged only light 
forces facing Russia until France had been 
eliminated. Alsace and Lorraine were to be 
held while the powerful northern wing en- 
veloped Paris and crushed the French against 
Germany’ 's southern armies. But an increase 
in Russian and French offensive power, Aus- 
trian pressure for more troops in the east, and 
the decision to strengthen the southern wing 
to prevent French violation of German soil 
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led Moltke to reduce the strength of the main 
attacking force drastically. 

Already ill in 1911, Moltke wanted to retire 
but was persuaded to remain. At the outbreak 
of World War I, he assumed command in the 
west but soon lost contact with and control of 
the attacking armies. Pleas for aid from the 
east led him to detach further troops from the 
attacking body. His mood became more and 
more despairing, and he finally abdicated re- 
sponsibility completely, with the result that 
Germany’s offensive was halted at the Marne 
(Sept. 5-9, 1914). Within a few months the 
Western Front settled down to the murderous 
trench warfare that was to persist unabated 
for almost three years, A speedy victory in the 
west had thus failed to materialize. On Sept. 
14, 1914, Emperor William II replaced 
Moltke, though he retained nominal com- 
mand until the end of the year. He died a 
broken man. : 

-Ludendorffs part in Schlieffen Plan 11:175c 

-Schlieffen Plan revision 19:946g 
-World War I strategy 8:115d 


molt migration, movement of birds, espe- 
cially ducks, from their breeding grounds to a 
secluded area where they molt (and are tem- 
porarily incapable of flight) before flying to 
their winter quarters. 

-male waterfowl desertion of nesting 

female 1:940e 
‘migratory patterns of ducks 12:180e 


Moluccas, or MALUKU, Indonesian islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, lying between 
Celebes on the west, New Guinea on the east, 
the Arafura Sea and Timor on the south, and 
the Philippines on the northwest. Their area is 
about 28,766 sq mi (74,504 sq km). The is- 
lands are administered from Ambon (q.y.), 
capital of Maluku province (daerah tingkat 1), 
which comprises (1) Maluku Utara (North 
Moluccas) district (daerah tingkat 11), taking 
in Ternate Halmahera, Batjan, and Obi is- 
lands; (2) Maluku Tengah (Central Moluccas) 
district, with Ceram, Buru, Wetar, and the 
Banda islands; (3) the municipality (Kotaprad- 
ja) of Ambon; (4) Maluku Tenggara (South- 
east Moluccas) district, made up of the 
Tanimbar, Babar, Kai, and Aru islands. The 
islands of Tidore and central Halmahera are 
part of the province of Irian Barat (Western 
New Guinea). 

Earthquakes are frequent in the Moluccas, 
and several islands, especially Ternate and 
Banda, have active volcanoes. Most of the is- 
lands are mountainous, but the Tanimbar and 
Aru groups are low and swampy. Ceram con- 
tains an oil field. Sea level temperatures vary 
from 77° F (25° C) to 84° F (29° C), rainfall 
from 80 to 150 in. (2,000 to 3,800 mm) annu- 
ally. Patches of open savanna occur, and the 
coasts are often fringed with mangrove 
swamps. In some areas the evergreen rain for- 
est, formerly covering most of the islands, has 
been levelled and the land cultivated. The ani- 
mal life and vegetation of the Moluccas repre- 
sent a transition zone between Asian and Aus- 
tralian forms, with many locally unique spe- 
cies. 

Because the area is also a human transition 
zone between the west (Malays) and the east 
(Papuans), and because of intermarriage with 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Javanese, there is 
great diversity of population. Christianity and 
Islam are dominant faiths in the coastal areas, 
but in the interior most people are animists. 
Except in north Halmahera, all languages be- 
long to the Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) 
family. Food is obtained by hunting, fishing, 
and collecting the starch sago, Main exports 
are copra, forest products, spices, and fish. 

The cloves of the northern Moluccas and the 
nutmeg of the central islands were famous in 
Asia long before Europeans heard of the Spice 
Islands. The Portuguese arrived in 1512, be- 
ginning many decades of conflict, first with the 
reigning sultans of Ternate and Tidore, later 


among the Spanish, English, and Dutch, with 
the latter eventually triumphing. By the end of 
the 18th century, however, the spice trade had 
greatly diminished, and the Moluccas became 
an economic backwater. They became first a 
part of the state of East Indonesia and, in 
1949, of the Indonesian republic. In 1950 the 
Christian Ambonese led the south Moluccas 
in a temporary revolt against the new repub- 
lic. See also articles on the individual islands 
and groups. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 1,088,945. 
2°00’ S, 128°00' E 

‘Asian geography 2:159f 

-Magellan’s westward voyage 11:292e 

‘map, Indonesia 9:460 

‘structure and population 9:457d; table 467 
‘voyages of exploration and discovery 17:502e 


Molucca Sea, portion of the western Pacific 
Ocean, bounded by the Indonesian islands of 
Celebes (west), Halmahera (east), and the 
Sulz group (south). With a total surface area 
of 77,000 sq m (200,000 sq km), it merges with 
the Ceram and Banda seas (south) and with 
the open Pacific through the 150 mi (241 km) 
wide Molucca Passage to the northeast. The 
sea’s floor is subdivided into three zones, 
which serve to conduct deep water from the 
Pacific to the lesser seas. The deepest depres- 
sion of the sea is the 15,780-ft (4,810-m) Bat- 
jan Basin. This area of the Pacific often experi- 
ences earthquakes and crustal warping. 

-map, Indonesia 9:460 


Molucella laevis: see shell flower. 
Molva molva (fish): see ling. 


molybdate and tungstate minerals, natu- 
rally occurring inorganic compounds that are 
salts of molybdic acid, H2MoOa, and tungstic 
acid, H2WOs4. Minerals in these groups often 
are valuable ores, 

The structural unit of these minerals is a tet- 
rahedral group formed by four oxygen atoms 
at the corners of a tetrahedron (solid with 
four triangular faces) surrounding a molyb- 
denum or tungsten atom. Each oxygen atom 
(O) has a charge of —2, whereas each molyb- 
denum atom (Mo) or tungsten atom (W) has a 
charge of only +6; thus each MoO4 or WO4 
tetrahedron has a net charge of —2, which is 
neutralized by metal ions outside the tetrahe- 
dron. Unlike the silicate or borate minerals, 
which form chains, rings, sheets, or frame- 
work structures by sharing oxygen atoms be- 
tween adjacent tetrahedra, the molybdate and 
tungstate minerals share none; they are simi- 
lar in this respect to the phosphate, vanadate, 
arsenate, and chromate minerals. Polymeriza- 
tion sometimes does occur, but the species are 
very rare and are classed with the complex ox- 
ides. Because the molybdenum ion and the 
tungsten ion have similar radii, they may sub- 
stitute for one another within the structure of 
any naturally occurring example; thus, they 
tend to form solid solution series. 

Among the molybdate and tungstate miner- 
als, only the powellite-scheelite solid solution 
series (calcium-bearing molybdate/tungstates) 
and wulfenite (lead molybdate) are note- 
worthy. Powellite-scheelites are dense miner- 
als that are colourless to white, often yellow- 
ish and greenish owing to impurities. Scheelite 
is a valuable tungsten ore; a great assistance 
in prospecting is its bright blue-white fluores- 
cence under short-wave ultraviolet radiation. 
Scheelite occurs in high-temperature meta- 
morphic assemblages where granitic intrusives 
have altered limestones; more rarely it occurs 


as an accessory mineral in pegmatites or in hy- . 


drothermal veins associated with granite in- 
trusives. Powellite is less frequent in occur- 
rence and is of only minor economic value. 
Wulfenite, which occurs in bright-orange or 
yellow plates, is a minor ore of lead. 

One other series of tungstates is important. 
Wolframite, another name for the huebnerite- 
ferberite series of manganese/iron tungstates, 
is perhaps the most important ore of tungsten. 
These minerals occur as metallic brownish- 
black to black blades with perfect cleavage; 
they often occur with quartz, topaz, mica, and 


sulfide minerals in hydrothermal vein deposits 
associated with granitic intrusives. Their 
structure, unlike that of the other tungstates, 
is based on WOc octahedra. That is, each 
tungsten atom is surrounded by six oxygen 
atoms arranged at the corners of an octahe- 
dron (a regular solid, having eight identical 
triangular faces, that looks like two square 
pyramids joined at the base). These minerals 
are classed with the complex oxides and are 
related to the niobates and tantalates. 


molybdate orange, pigment made from 
molybdate, a salt of molybdic acid. 
‘composition and manufacture 13:889a 


molybdenite, the most important mineral 
source of molybdenum, molybdenum di- 
sulfide (MoSz2). A typical occurrence is Cli- 
max, Colo. Molybdenite is classified in a 
sulfide group of the AXz2 type, including 
tungstenite (tungsten disulfide). Both have 


Molybdenite in serpentine (yellow) from Easton, Pa. 


By courtesy of the Northwestern University Geology Department; 
photograph, Mary A. Root—EB Inc 


layered structures and similar physical prop- 
erties; the chief difference is the higher specific 
gravity of tungstenite. For detailed physical 
properties, see table under sulfide minerals. 
“occurrence, structure, and use 18:622b 
structure and bonding 12:236h 

structure and physical properties 17:786c 


molybdenum (Greek molybdos, “lead”), 
symbol Mo, chemical element, silver-gray 
metal of transition Group VIb of the periodic 
table, used to impart superior strength to steel 
and other alloys at high temperature. The 
Swedish chemist Carl Wilhelm Scheele had 
demonstrated (c. 1778) that the mineral 
molybdaina (now molybdenite), for a long 
time thought to be a lead ore or graphite, cer- 
tainly contains sulfur and possibly a previous- 
ly unknown metal. At Scheele’s suggestion, 
Peter Jacob Hjelm, another Swedish chemist, 
successfully isolated (1782) the metal and 
named it molybdenum. The element is not 
found free in nature. A relatively rare element, 
it is about as abundant as tungsten, which it 
resembles. Most commercial production is 
from ores containing the mineral molybdenite 
(MoSz2). The concentrated mineral is usually 
roasted in an excess of air to yield molyb- 
denum trioxide. Subsequent treatment de- 
pends on the ultimate use of molybdenum. 
Ferromolybdenum (over 50 percent and less 
than 75 percent molybdenum) is produced 
from the technical oxide by either thermite or 
electric furnace processes. Molybdenum may 
be added to steel in the furnace in the form of 
either technical oxide or ferromolybdenum. 
For ladle additions to either steel or iron, fer- 
romolybdenum is generally used. Molyb- 
denum metal is produced in the form of a 
powder by hydrogen reduction of purified 
molybdenum trioxide or ammonium molyb- 
date, (NH4)2MoOgq. The powder is converted 
to massive metal by the powder metallurgy 
process or by the arc-casting process. 
Molybdenum has a very high melting point 
and the unusual property of retaining its 
strength and hardness to extremely high tem- 
peratures. Molybdenum-base alloys and the 
metal itself continue to have useful strength at 
temperatures above which most other metals 
and alloys, even high-temperature alloys, 


§ 


molten. The major use of molybdenum, how- 


. ever, is as an alloying agent in the production 


of ferrous and nonferrous alloys to which it 
uniquely contributes hot strength and corro- 
sion resistance. It is one of the most effective 
elements for increasing hardenability of iron 
and steel, and it also contributes to the tough- 
ness of quenched and tempered steels. The 
high corrosion resistance needed in the stain- 
less steels used for processing pharmaceuticals 
and in the chromium steels for automotive 
trim is uniquely enhanced by small additions 
of molybdenum. Metallic molybdenum has 
been used for such electric and electronic 
parts as filament supports, anodes, and grids. 
Rod or wire is used for heating elements in 
electric furnaces operating up to 1,700° C 
(3,092° F). Coatings of molybdenum adhere 
firmly to steel, iron, aluminum, and other 
metals, and show excellent resistance to wear. 

Natural molybdenum is a mixture of seven 
stable isotopes: molybdenum-92 (15.84 per- 
cent), molybdenum-94 (9.04 percent), molyb- 
denum-95 (15.72 percent), molybdenum-96 
(16.53 percent), molybdenum-97 (9.46 per- 
cent), molybdenum-98 (23.78 percent), and 
molybdenum-100 (9.13 percent). It has been 
suggested that the technetium-99 present in S- 
type stars has been synthesized from molyb- 
denum-98 by neutron irradiation followed by 
negative beta decay. Molybdenum exhibits 
valences of 2 to 6 and is considered zero va- 
lent in’ the carbonyl, Mo(CO)e.. Molyb- 
denum(VI) appears in the trioxide, the most 
important compound, from which most of its 
other compounds are prepared, and in the 
molybdates (containing the anion MoOZ-), 
used to produce pigments and dyes. Molyb- 
denum disulfide, resembling graphite, is used 
as a solid lubricant or as an additive to 
greases and oils. 

Molybdenum i is an essential trace element in 
plants; in legumes as a catalyst it assists bac- 
teria in fixing nitrogen. Sodium molybdate or 
molybdenum trioxide have been used as mi- 
cronutrients. 

atomic number 42 

atomic weight 95.94 

melting point 2,610° C (4,730° F) 
boiling point 5,560° C (10,040° F) 


specific gravity 10.2 (20° C) 
valence 0, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
electronic config. 2-8-18-13-1 or 

Ma (Kr)4d55s! 
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molybdenum disulfide, a black, lustrous 
powder widely used as a solid lubricant and 
sometimes as a catalyst (a substance ‘that 
speeds up chemical reactions without chang- 
ing their products) for hydrogenation. Found 
in nature as the mineral molybdenite, the prin- 
cipal molybdenum ore, it also can be prepared 
by the reactions of sulfur or hydrogen sulfide 
with molybdenum trioxide. Its chemical for- 
mula is MoSz. It is insoluble in water but dis- 
solves in sulfuric acid. The pure compound 
has a specific gravity of 4.80 (14° C), begins to 
sublime at 450° C talk F). and, males at 
1,185° C.;165° F).: 
-lubrication and peat structure 1: i70f 

Molyneux, Samuel (1689-1728), British as- 


tronomer and politician, 
‘light aberration studies with Bradley: 10: 949 
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Molyneux, 
philosopher. 
:perception and sensory deprivation 14:46g 


molysulfide: see molybdenum disulfide. 
Mom (people): see Mum. 


Mombasa, capital of Coast Province and 
chief port of Kenya, on a coralline island in a 
bay of the Indian Ocean. Linked to its main- 
land municipal territory of 100 sq mi (259 sq 
km) by causeway, bridge, and ferry, the island 
has an area of 5% sq mi. The climate is warm 
and equable, with an annual average rainfall 
of 41 in. (1,031 mm). Coral headlands enclose 
sandy bays bordered by strikingly col- 
ourful vegetation. 

Founded by Arab traders in the 11th cen- 
tury, Mombasa (probably named for Mom- 
basa in Oman) was an important port for 
trade across the Indian Ocean. It was visited 
in 1331 by the Arab traveller Ibn Battttah 
and in 1498 by the Portuguese navigator Vas- 
co da Gama, who found it “a considerable 
place of commerce.” Because of its strategic 
position, it was continually fought over, pass- 
ing among the Arabs, Persians, Portuguese, 
and Turks until 1840, when the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar finally gained control. It came under 
British administration in 1895 and was capital 
of the East Africa Protectorate until 1907. 
Mombasa became a municipality in 1928 and 
assumed council status in 1959, 

Mombasa has two ports, Old Mombasa 
Harbour on the island’s east side, and Kilin- 
dini Harbour on the west. The old port is now 
used only by dhows and small craft, bringing 
trade from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and 
India. The old city is strongly oriental, with 
narrow streets, high houses with carved orna- 
mental balconies, and mosques and temples. 
It is the site of Ft. Jesus, built by the Por- 
tuguese (1593-95) and now a museum. There 
are Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals. 


William (1656-98), British 


Fort Jesus, Mombasa, Kenya 


Authenticated News International 


Kilindini is a modern deepwater port of 14 
berths in a landlocked anchorage. Mombasa 
serves as the market for the region’s agricul- 
tural products (sisal, cotton, sugar, kapok, 
coconuts, fruits, and vegetables), and it ex- 
ports many of these as well as the products of 
northeastern Tanzania and Uganda, with 
which it is connected by rail. Industries in- 
clude shipbuilding and repair, metal and ce- 
ment works, sugar processing, and an oil re- 
finery (1963) at Changamwe. Latest census 
247,073 (76 % African, 6 % Arab, 16 % 
Asian, 2 % European). 
4°03’ S, 39°40’ E 

-early economic and political influence 6:92c 
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moment (literary criticism): see anaes milieu, 
and moment. ; 


moment (mechanics): see tate! 


moment, in statistics, the average or sum of 
the deviations, or some power of the devia- 
tions, of the elements of a frequency eistribay 
tion from a specified norm. 

-statistical theory and method 17: 616e ; 
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moment, magnetic (physics): 
magnetic. 


Moment, The, periodical to whose 10 num- 
bers Sg@ren Kierkegaard was the sole contribu- 
tor. 

‘intent and costliness of effort 10:467d 


moment.of force (physics): see torque. 


moment of inertia, in dynamics a measure 
of the rotational inertia of a body; i.e., the op- 
position that the body offers to having its ro- 
tational speed changed by the application of a 
torque (turning force). The moment of inertia 
(J) is always specified with respect to a line 
that may or may not be in the body and that 
may or may not be fixed; it is defined as the 
sum of the products obtained by multiplying 
the mass of each particle of a body by the 
square of its distance from the line. The Fig- 
ure shows two steel balls that are welded to a 
rod AB that is attached to a bar OO at C. 


see dipole, 


Moment of inertia 


Neglecting the mass of AB and assuming that 
all particles of the mass m of each ball are 
concentrated at a distance r from OQ, the 
moment of inertia J equals the product of 
those, and the arrangement is J = 2mr?. There 
is no special one-term name for a unit of mo- 
ment of inertia. If m is in kilograms and r in 
centimetres, J will have the dimension kilo- 
gram-centimetre square; if m is in slugs (1 
slug = 32.2 pounds) and r in feet, 7 will be in 
slug-foot square. 

The moments of inertia of bodies having 
shapes that can be described by mathematical 
formulas are usually calculated by the integral 
calculus. The moment of inertia of the disk in 
the Figure about OQ could be approximated 
by cutting it into a number of thin concentric 
rings, finding their masses, multiplying the 
masses by the squares of their distances from 
OQ, and adding up these products. Using the 
integral calculus, the summation process is 
carried out automatically; the answer is 
I = (mR?)/). 

For bodies with mathematically indescrib- 
able shapes, the moment of inertia can be ob- 
tained by experiment. One of the experimental 
procedures uses the relation between the peri- 
od (time) of oscillation of a torsion pendulum 
and the moment of inertia of the suspended 
mass. If the disk in the Figure were suspended 
by a wire OC fixed at O, it would oscillate (ro- 
tate back and forth) about OC if twisted and 
let go. The time for one complete oscillation 
would depend on the stiffness of the wire and 
the moment of inertia of the disk; the larger 
the inertia, the longer the time. 

Since a moment of inertia is one dimension in 
mass and two in length, it is frequently conve- 
nient to express it as the product of a mass 
and a length squared. The radius of gyration 
K of a body with respect to a line is defined by 
the relation / = mK2 and represents the dis- 
tance at which the entire mass of the body 
should be concentrated if its moment of in- 
ertia with respect to the line is to remain un- 
changed. For the disk in the Figure, ke 
R2/2 or K = R/V2. 

-Earth’s mean value calculation 6:37b 
-kinetics laws‘and principles 11:772c 


moment of momentum (physics): see 
momentum, 


moments, method of, in statistics, a method 
of estimating the parameters of a frequency 
distribution by means of a function that re- 
lates the parameters to moments. 

«statistical theory and method 17:618g 
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momentum, the product of the mass of a 
particle and its velocity. Newton’s second law 
states that the time rate of change of momen- 
tum is proportional to the force acting on the 
particle. Einstein showed that the mass of a 
particle increases as its velocity approaches 
the speed of light; at the speeds treated in 
classical mechanics, the effect of speed on the 
mass can be neglected, and changes in 
momentum are the result of changes in veloci- 
ty only. 

From Newton’s second law it follows that, if 
a constant force acts on a particle for a given 
time, the product of force and the time inter- 
val (the impulse) is equal to the change in the 
momentum. Conversely, the momentum of a 
particle is a measure of the time required for a 
constant force to bring it to rest. 

The momentum of a rigid body is the sum of 
the momenta of each particle in the body. Be- 
ing proportional to velocity, momentum has 
direction; consequently, when a body in plane 
motion rotates, the momentum of each parti- 
cle has a moment about any point in the 
plane. The sum of these moments of momenta 
is called the angular momentum of the body 
about the point and is equal to the product of 
the moment of inertia of the body about the 
point and the angular velocity of the body. 
The time rate of change of the angular 
momentum of a body about a point is equal 
to the moment of the applied forces about the 
point. 

Applied to elementary particles such as elec- 
trons, angular momentum is called spin. 

angular momentum 
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momentum, conservation of, general law 
of physics according to which the quantity 
called momentum that characterizes motion 
never Changes in an isolated collection of ob- 
jects; that is, the total momentum of a system 
remains constant. Momentum is equal to the 


product of the mass of an object multiplied by 
its velocity and is equivalent to the force re- 
quired to bring the object to a stop in a unit 
length of time. For any array of several ob- 
jects, the total momentum is the sum of the 
individual momenta. There is a peculiarity, 
however, in that momentum is a vector, in- 
volving both the direction and the magnitude 
of motion, so that the momenta of objects go- 
ing in opposite directions can cancel to yield 
an overall sum of zero. 

Before launch, the total momentum of a 
rocket and its fuel is zero. During launch, the 
downward momentum of the expanding ex- 
haust gases just equals in magnitude the up- 
ward momentum of the rising rocket, so that 
the total momentum of the system remains 
constant—in this case, at zero value. In a col- 
lision of two particles, the sum of the two 
momenta before collision is equal to their sum 
after collision. What momentum one particle 
loses, the other gains. 

The law of conservation of momentum is 
abundantly confirmed by experiment and can 
even be mathematically deduced on the rea- 
sonable presumption that space is uniform; 
that is, that there is nothing in the laws of na- 
ture that singles out one position in space as 
peculiar compared with any other. 

There is a similar conservation law for angu- 
lar momentum, which describes. rotational 
motion in essentially the same way that ordi- 
nary momentum describes linear motion, Al- 
though the precise mathematical expression of 
this law is somewhat more involved than in 
the case of linear momentum, examples of it 
are numerous. All helicopters, for instance, 
require at least two propellers (rotors) for sta- 
bilization. The body of a helicopter would ro- 
tate in the opposite direction to conserve an- 
gular momentum if there were only a: single 
horizontal propeller on, top. In accordance 
with conservation of angular momentum, ice 
skaters spin faster as they pull their arms to- 
ward their body and more slowly as they ex- 
tend them. 

Angular momentum conservation has also 
been thoroughly established by experiment 
and can be shown to follow mathematically 
from the reasonable presumption that space is 
uniform with respect to orientation; that is, 
that there is nothing in the laws of nature that 
singles out one direction in space as being pe- 
culiar compared with any other. 

‘energy laws and principles 6:853c 

-mathematical concepts and 
formulations 14:393d 

‘mechanics laws and principles 11:773f 


momentum exchange, or MOMENTUM 
TRANSFER, the interaction of fluid streams 
(layers of air or water) with each other, result- 
ing in changes in their speed and direction, in 
accordance with the conservation laws of 
momentum. This process is of particular im- 
portance at the air-sea interface. 

-fluidic devices and principles 7:435e; illus. 
-fluvial velocities and flow patterns 7:439h 
-ocean current and frictional drag 13:438g 
solitary water wave transmission 19:655f 


momme, unit of weight used in Japan, 
equivalent to 3.75 grams. 
-weights and measures, table 5 19:734 


Mommsen, Theodor 12:333 (b. Nov. 30, 
1817, Garding, Schleswig-Holstein, now in 
West Germany—d. Nov, 1, 1903, Berlin), his- 
torian and writer, famous for his masterpiece, 
Roémische Geschichte (“The History of 
Rome’’), 

Abstract of text biography. Educated in 
jurisprudence, he carried out research on Lat- 
in inscriptions in Italy (1844-47). When‘he re- 
turned to Schleswig-Holstein, he became ac- 
tive in liberal politics, losing his professorship 
at the University of Leipzig in 1849 because of 
those activities: He then held academic posts 
in Ziirich (1852) and Breslau (1854) during 
which period he wrote the first of’ three 
volumes of Rémische Geschichte. In 1858 he 
moved to Berlin, where he worked on a com- 


prehensive collection of Latin inscriptions; he 
became professor of philosophy at the univer- 
sity in 1861. There he completed his other ma- 
jor works, Rémisches Staatsrecht (“Roman 
Constitutional Law,” 1871-88) and Rémi- 
sches Strafrecht (“Roman Criminal Law,” 
1899). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Augustan age historiography 15:1111c 
-German historiographic thought 8:958g 
-Roman numerals and numeral 

systems 11:647e 


Momordica: see balsam apple; 
pear. 


Momotidae (bird family): see motmot: 


Momoyama (1574-1600), in Japanese histo- 
ry, age of political unification under the dai- 
myo Oda Nobunaga and his successor 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who finally broughi all 
provinces under the control of the central gov- 
ernment. In contrast to the restraint of the 
preceding Muromachi, or Ashikaga, period 
(1338-1573), it was an age of magnificence 
and ostentation. The building of great castles 
and mansions, as the Osaka and Momoyama 
castles (the period takes its name from the lat- 
er), replaced temple architecture, Castles were 
decorated by masters of the Kano school with 
gorgeous large-scale paintings on sliding pan- 
els and folding screens. The period ended 
when Hideyoshi’s successor, Tokugawa Ieya- 
su, established his capital at Edo (modern 
Tokyo). 
-Japanese visual arts features and development 
19:234h; illus. 236 
-performing arts development 5:477c 
‘pottery styles and decoration 14:927a 


Mompox, also known as MALIBU, Indian 
people of what are now the northern Co- 
lombia lowlands who became extinct under 
Spanish rule. Culturally the Mompox were 
similar to their neighbours, such as the Cena 
(q.v.); all such groups spoke languages of the 
Cariban family, but the Mompox language 
was not closely related to those of its neigh- 
bours. 

-tribal distribution map 3:1107 


Mon, or TALAING, people living in the eastern 
delta region of Burma and in west central 
Thailand, numbering in the 1960s roughly 
400,000. The Mon have lived in their present 
area for the last 1,000 years, and it was they 
who gave Burma its writing (Pali) and its reli- 
gion (Buddhism). The Mon were among the 
earliest Mongoloid people from west China, 
spreading over the river lowlands from the Ir- 
rawaddy Delta south to the Isthmus of Kra of 
Thailand, Southward-migrating Burmese con- 
quered the Mon city of Thaton in 1057. The 
Mon state endured, however, until it was 
finally subjugated by the Burmese in 1757. 
Many of the Mon are bilingual, speaking Bur- 
mese as well as their own language, which is 
Austro- Asiatic. 

The economy is based on peasant agricul- 
ture, chiefly the cultivation of irrigated rice, A 
typical village consists of rectangular houses 
with thatch roofs, granaries, cattle sheds, a 
monastery that is used as a school, pagodas, 
an image house where images of the Buddha 
are kept, and a rest house or meeting house. 
The family unit consists of husband, wife, and 
children. 

The Mon religion of Theravada (Hinayana) 
Buddhism is combined with belief i in various 
spirits. 

-Buddhism’s entry to Southeast Asia 3: 4072 
-Burmese ancient cultural characteristics 3:510f 
‘Burmese ethnic regions and language 3:503h | 
-Dvaravati and artistic tradition Ds ol passim 
to 256f \ je feb 
“Pagan architectural infilience 13: 8606 ; Net 
‘political and cultural history 16:718g On ot 
to 720a TS TORRSriH 
-racial and cultural history 17: :231e . 
‘racial group and geographic distribution nelody 
2:198b; map 194. MEO 
-Thailand settlement and hina mix 18:2020 


balsam 


+ 


Mn, also spelled mosn, island (area 84 sq mi 
- [218 sq km]), Storstréms amtskommune 
(county), Denmark, in the Baltic Sea, separat- 
ed from southern Sjelland (Zealand) by the 
Ulvsund (strait) and from Falster Island by 
the Gr@nsund (strait). It is primarily flat ex- 
cept on the east coast where white chalk cliffs 
(M@ns Klint), covered with beech forests, rise 
above 450 ft (137 m) in places. The fertile clay 
loam supports sugar beets and dairying. Of 
ancient settlement (there are several Stone 
Age burial chambers), M@n has -many old 
churches (the oldest from c. 1100) with nota- 
ble frescoes. Stege, the principal town, was 
the seat of a royal fortress in the 12th century. 
There are several manors and parks, the most 
notable being Liselund (1792), a miniature 
chateau in the care of the Nationalmuseet 
(National Museum). Latest census 12,318. 
55°00’ N, 12°20’ E 

-map, Denmark 5:582 


mon, Japanese heraldic symbol. 
-Japanese heraldic symbol 8:783f; illus. 784 


Monace, Lorenze (Florentine painter): see 
Lorenzo Monaco. 


Monachi (American Indians): see Mono. 


Monaco 12:335, sovereign principality on 
the northern Mediterranean coast, 9 mi (14 
km) east of Nice, Fr. 

The text article contains a brief description 
of Monaco and its history. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Grand Prix, rally, and formula car 

racing 12:566h passim to 571b 
-harbours and sea works construction 8:635d 


MONACO 


Official name: Principauté de Monaco (Prin- | Boreal 
cipality of Monaco), 


Location: western Europe. 

Form of government: constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Official language: French. 

Official religion: Roman Catholic. 

Area: 0.73 sq mi, 1.89 sq km. 

Population: (1968 census) 23,042; (1971 esti- 
mate) 23,499. 

Capital: Monaco. 

Monetary unit: 1 French franc (Fr.) = 100 centimes. 


Demography 


monad, in the mathematical theory of 
categories, consists of a functor (g.v.) T froma 
category X to itself, a natural transformation 
(q.v.), symbolized by the Greek letter eta, 7, 
from the identity functor on X to T, and a 
natural transformation, symbolized by the 
Greek letter mu, «4, from the functor T? to the 
functor T. Required to satisfy certain equa- 
tions, 7 and wu are called, respectively, the unit 
and the multiplication of the monad (7, 7, 1). 
Monads arise whenever one has an adjoint 
pair of functors (see functor, adjoint), and 
each monad can be defined by a suitable pair 
of adjoint functors. Monads are of importance 
in the categorical study of universal algebra 
and in homology and cohomology theory 
(q.v.). Monads are also called triples, triads, 
monoids, and dual standard constructions. 


monad, in the philosophy of Gottfried Wil- 
helm Leibniz, an infinitesimal psychophysical 
entity, comprising ultimate reality. Each 
monad is a unique, indestructible, dynamic 
substance distinguished from other monads 
by its degree of consciousness. Monads have 
no true causal relation with other monads, 
but each contains within itself a principle of 
change. In the act of creation, God so coor- 
dinated the universe that monads are perfectly 
synchronized with one another in pre-estab- 
lished harmony. As a result, each monad 
spontaneously mirrors all of changing reality 
without actually being affected by other 
monads. Unity thus pervades a world of di- 
versity. 

-Atomism applied to psychical 

phenomena 2:348b 


Population: (1971 estimate) density 32,190 per sq mi, 12,433 per sq km; (1968) urban 100.0%, rural 0.0%; 
(1968) male 45.25%, female 54.75%; (1968) under 15 12.9%, 15-29 17.5%, 30-44 18.4%, 45-59 20.9%, 60-74 
21.2%, 75 and over 8.8%, unknown 0.3%. 4 

Vital statistics: (1970) births per 1,000 population 9.2, deaths per 1,000 population 11.4, natural decrease 
per 1,000 population 2.2; (late 1960s) life expectancy at birth—74; major causes of death—no data available. 
Ethnic composition (1968): French 58.3%, Italian 16.6%, Monégasque 15.1%, British 2.0%, Belgian 1.4%, 
not stated 0.5%, other 6.1%. Religious affiliation (1969): Roman Catholic 97.8%, other 2.2%. 


National accounts 

Budget (1970). Revenue: Fr. 188,243,489 (no breakdown available; however, most revenue comes from the 
tourist industry, commercial and business taxes, dues from the customs convention with France, and the 
sale of postage stamps, tobacco, and matches). Expenditures: Fr. 176,082,739. Tota/ national debt: no data 
available. Tourism (1971): tourist arrivals 101,933. 


Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP): no data available. 

Origin of gross domestic product: no data available. 

Production: no data available. 

Energy: no data available. 

Persons economically active (1968): 10,325 (44.8%) (agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing 0.2%; mining, 
quarrying 3.5%; manufacturing 10.8%; construction 5.8%; electricity, gas, water 1.0%; transport, storage, 
communication 4.1%; trade 12.6%; banking, insurance, real estate 5.4%; public administration, defense 
8.9%; services 32.9%; other 15.0%*), unemployed 232 (2.2%). 

Price and earnings indexes: no data available. 

Land use: no data available. 

Foreign trade 

Imports and exports: no data available; figures are not reported separately from those for France. 


Transport and communication : ; 
Transport. Railroads (late 1960s): length 0.6 mi, 1.0 km. Roads (1970): total length 29 mi, 46 km. Vehicles 
(1969): passenger cars 7,920, trucks and buses 1,230. Merchant marine (1970): vessels (over 1,000 gross 
tons) 5, total deadweight tonnage 53,000. Airtransport: no data available. 

Communication. Daily newspapers (1970): none. Radios (1969): total number of receivers 14,000 (1 per 1.6 
persons). Television (1971): receivers 16,000 (1 per 1.5 persons); broadcasting stations 2. Telephones (1971) 
15,595 (1 per 1.5 persons). 


Education and health 


Education (1970-71): schools teacherst students student-teacher ratio 
primary (age 5 to 11) 8 78 2,118 ans 
secondary (age iito15-18) 5 151 1,888 ome 
vocational, teacher training 7 23 ~ 628 iM 


College graduates: no data available. Literacy (1970): total population literate 98.0%. ; 
Health: (1967) doctors 44 (1 per 520 persons); (1967) hospital beds 298 (1 per 80 persons); daily per capita 
- caloric intake—no data available (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,580 calories). 


R< 


cent ages do not add to 100.0 because of rounding. —_ t Public schools only. 


987 Monagas 


-Atomism of non-spatial entities 2:346h 
‘Christian alternative to mechanism 4:559b 
‘contrast with Descartes and Spinoza 14:265g 
‘development in Leibniz’ writings 10:785f 
passim to 788c 
‘knowledge’s innate character 6:934e 
-Leibniz’s answer to Cartesian 
dualism 3:969h 
‘material things as confused 
perceptions 12:20e 
‘metaphysics and science 12:11g 
‘perception and role of God 15:598h 


Monadhliath Mountains, also known as 
the GREY HILLS, desolate range of mountains 
in the southern part of the county of Inver- 
ness, Scotland, between Loch (lake) Ness in 
the northwest and the River Spey in the 
southeast. The range has several summits 
above 3,000 ft (900 m), the highest being Carn 
Mairg (3,087 ft [941 m]), the haunt of eagles 
and wild cats. The River Findhorn, which 
flows northward to the North Sea inlet known 
as the Moray Firth, rises on the northwest 
slopes of Carn Mairg. 

57°15’ N, 4°10’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 

monadnock, isolated hill of bedrock stand- 
ing conspicuously above the general level of 
the surrounding area. Monadnocks are left as 
erosional remnants because of their more re- 
sistant rock composition; commonly they 
consist of quartzite or less jointed massive 
volcanic rocks. In contrast to inselbergs (is- 
land mountains), a similar tropical landform, 
monadnocks are formed in humid, temperate 
regions. They take their name from Mt. 
Monadnock in southern New Hampshire. A 
well-known example is Stone Mountain in 
Georgia. 


Monadnock, Mount, solitary mass of rock 
in southwestern New Hampshire voted as a 
classic example of, and giving its name to, the 
geologic feature called a monadnock (q.y.). 
42°52’ N, 72°07’ W 

‘location and noted attractions 12:1093c 
Monadnock Building (1891), built in Chica- 
go, Ill., by Burnham and Root. 

-skyscraper design development 19:463h 


Monagas, state, northeastern Venezuela, 
bounded northeast by the Gulf of Paria, 
southeast by the Orinoco River, and north 
and west by the states of Sucre and An- 
zoategui. Except for a coastal range in the 
north and the marshes of the Orinoco Delta, 
Monagas (area 11,158 sq mi [28,900 sq km]) is 
a land of savannas—typical llanos (plains) 
country. Cattle raising is dominant, although 
the usual Venezuelan crops are grown in the 
northern uplands: corn (maize), coffee, cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, wheat, and cassava. 

The discovery of petroleum in 1928 brought 
profound changes to Monagas. The first field 
opened, Quiriquire, in the jungle near the state 
capital, Maturin (g.v.), ranks among the rich- 
est in the Orinoco Basin. There are more than 
100 camps stretching over an enormous area; 
in the early 1970s those in Monagas account- 
ed for about 5 percent of Venezuela’s oil pro- 
duction. The oil of the eastern llanos is 
pumped through several pipelines north to 
Caripito and to Puerto La Cruz, on the Carib- 
bean, for refining and shipping. Most of the 
natural gas from the wells, formerly flared off, 
is now sent to Caracas, La Guaira, and Va- 
lencia for use in homes and industry. Pop. 
(1971) 298,239. 

-area and population table and map 19:64 
‘map, Venezuela 19:60 


Monagas, Jose Gregorio (1795-1858), 
Venezuelan statesman. 
‘Venezuelan political crises 19:69a 


Monagas, José Tadeo (1784-1868), Vene- 
zuelan statesman. 
-Venezuelan political crises 19:68h 


Monaghan 988 


Monaghan, Irish CONTAE MHUINEACHAIN, 
one of the three counties of the historic prov- 
ince of Ulster. It forms an enclave of the Irish 
Republic, projecting into Northern Ireland, 
and has an area of 498 sq mi (1,291 sq km). 
Most of the northern boundary winds through 
cultivated lowlands except on Slieve (moun- 
tain) Beagh, a desolate upland rising to 1,221 
ft (372 m). For many miles the boundary with 
County Tyrone (Northern Ireland) runs along 
the River Blackwater. 

Three main regions may be distinguished: 
the Slieve Beagh plateau in the north; the 
lowland Monaghan corridor from the Erne 
Valley to the Lough (lake) Neagh Basin, an 
important route; and, to the south, the Siluri- 
an hill country rising to more than 1,000 ft. 
The whole landscape is dominated by drum- 
lins, long oval mounds that give the lowland 
corridor a highly complicated drainage pat- 
tern. There are numerous small lakes and peat 
flats, the relics of former lakes and ponds. 
Similar drumlins and waters are found in the 
Silurian hill country. 

Monaghan was part of an ancient kingdom 
of Oriel, formed in Ap 330, which also includ- 
ed Louth and Armagh. The Anglo-Norman 
advance in the 13th century broke up Oriel, 
but Monaghan remained dominated by the 
MacMahons and lay outside the main area of 
Anglo-Norman influence. In 1589 a large area 
came under the English crown; and Elizabeth 
I approved a settlement of Monaghan in 1591, 
dividing the county into estates between seven 
MacMahons and a McKenna. Monaghan was 
not therefore included in the later plantation 
of Ulster. 

The county council meets at Monaghan 
town, and there is a county manager. Carrick- 
macross, Castleblayney, Clones, and Mona- 
ghan are urban districts. Farms are small in 
Monaghan, averaging 30 ac (12 ha), and culti- 
vation is intensive: more than one-eighth of 
the county’s area is unimproved land. By tra- 
dition it is a flax-growing county, though little 
has been grown since World War II. Grass, 
which is grown for seed, is sorted at Castle- 
blayney. Little wheat is grown, but about one- 
sixth of the land is used for crops and hay. On 
many farms, potatoes and oats are sold; and 
another main resource is cattle rearing and 
dairying. Slightly over one-quarter of the 
population lives in towns and villages, which 
are mainly market centres. Boots and shoes 
are made in Castleblayney and Carrickma- 
cross; in Clones are a clothing works and a 
spade and shovel factory; and Monaghan has 
milling, bacon curing, furniture making, and 
linen weaving. The main economic strength of 
these towns lies in their retail trade and 
monthly fairs. Pop. (1971) 46,242. 

-area and population table 9:884 
-Catholic land ownership 

map 3:288 

-map, Ireland 9:882 


Monaghan, Irish MUINEACHAN, county town 
(seat) and market centre of County Mona- 
ghan, Ireland. An early monastery founded 
there was in existence until 1161. There is a 
19th-century Roman Catholic cathedral and a 
diocesan seminary. James I incorporated 
Monaghan in 1613, when its residents were 
mostly retired soldiers from the English garri- 
son. Pop. (1971) 5,256. 

54°15’ N, 6°58’ W 

Mona Island, Spanish isa Mona, arid lime- 
stone island plateau of Puerto Rico, in the 
middle of the Mona Passage about 45 mi (70 
km) west of Mayagtiez. About 6 mi long, 4 mi 
wide, and 20 sq mi (52 sq km) in area, the 
cliff-rimmed island has little vegetation; there 
has been some reforestation. Attempts by the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration 
to promote tourism have not succeeded. 
Guano was collected commercially until 
about 1920. The island is uninhabited save for 


persons manning the lighthouse and guided- 
missile station. The beaches and fishing are 
excellent. 

18°05’ N, 67°53’ W 

monal: see pheasant. 


Mona Lisa, also called LA GIoconDaA, por- 
trait of the wife of Francesco del Giocondo, 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci between 1503 
and 1506. 


“Mona Lisa,” panel painting by Leonardo da Vinci, 
1503-06; in the Louvre, Paris 
Marc Garanger—EB Inc 


The face, enigmatic in expression, has tanta- 
lized millions. The landscape behind her in- 
creases the mystery; it is so much sheer fanta- 
sy that it seems related to the world of imagi- 
nation rather than fact. The “Mona Lisa” 
hangs in the Louvre in Paris. 

‘forgery of original and copy detection 2:91b 

‘impact on portrait painting 19:40la 
-Leonardo’s artistic career 10:814e 


mona monkey (Cercopithecus mona), com- 
mon West African guenon found in rain for- 
ests. The mona monkey is speckled reddish 
brown with white underparts and an oval 
patch of white on each side of the tail. Its face 
is marked by a white band across the forehead 
and a thin, black stripe between eye and ear. 
The mona monkey is lively and is one of the 
most widely exhibited members of the guenon 
(q.v.) group. 


Monanthesia 
Cycadeoidales. 


Monaragalla, district, Sri Lanka. 
-area and population table 17:522 


(extinct plant genus): see 


monarch, also called MONARCH FLYCATCHER, 
name for about 60 bird species constituting 
the subfamily Monarchinae of the Old World 
flycatcher family Muscicapidae (order Pas- 
seriformes). The term monarch is usually re- 
served for members of the Asian genera Mon- 
archa, Hypothymis, and Drymophila; the 
members of about 12 other Asian and African 
genera of monarchines are called flycatchers, 
with various modifiers. 

In all monarchines the bill is markedly 
broad-based and flat, and the feet are quite 
small. Males of some species are strikingly 
coloured. Found from Africa through South- 
east Asia to northern China and Melanesia, 
monarchines live chiefly in warm forest, where 
they feed on insects, more often gleaned from 
foliage than taken in the air. 

Most monarchs are relatively short-tailed 
and range from 8 to 23 centimetres (3 to 9 
inches) in length. A widespread example is the 


black-naped monarch (Hypothymis, or Mon- 
archa, azurea) in which the male is bright pur- 
plish blue, with a slight crest. The species oc- 
curs from India to the Philippines. 

The most striking monarchines are the para- 
dise flycatchers (Terpsiphone, or Tchitrea) 
found in tropical Africa and Asia, north 
through eastern China and Japan. About 10 
species are recognized, but the taxonomy is 
extremely confused, because of geographical 
and individual variation. Many have crests 
and eye wattles, and breeding males of some 
species have elongated tail feathers, which 
may be 40 centimetres (16 inches) long. The 
plumage colours are usually combinations of 
glossy black, white, and rufous brown. 


Monarch, H.M.S., British iron turret ship 
commissioned in 1869. 
‘naval ship design 12:891h 


monarch butterfly (Danaus plexippus), a 
familiar member of the milkweed butterfly 
(q.v.) family Nymphalidae (order Lepidop- 
tera), distributed throughout the world but 
concentrated mainly in North, Central, and 
South America. 

The monarch’s wingspan averages 90 to 100 
millimetres (about 4 inches). The distinctive 
coloration of the reddish brown wings, 
marked by black veins and a black border 
with two rows of spots, warns predators of 
the insect’s bad taste. The edible viceroy but- 
terfly (see brush-footed butterfly) mimics the 
monarch’s coloration and pattern. 

Thousands of monarchs gather in autumn, 
migrate southward (sometimes travelling over 
2,900 kilometres [about 1,800 miles]), over- 
winter (occasionally reproducing), and begin 
to return north in the spring. During the re- 
turn journey the monarchs stop along the 
way, deposit eggs, and die. After hatching and 
maturing, the new generation continues the 
northward trip. 


Female monarch butterfly 
Alexander B. Klots 


The monarch caterpillar grows to a length of 
45 millimeters (1% inches) and pupates as a 
pale-green, golden-spotted chrysalis. 

-egg laying, illus., 10: Lepidoptera, Plate I 
‘migration and breeding habits 14:836b 
-migration to northern breeding areas 

12:178c; illus. 
-poison carry-over from milkweeds 12:215b 
toxic chemical acquisition 2:1048h 
-toxin synthesis mechanism 14:618b 
-wing scale detail, illus. 4 10:825 


Monarchia, treatise on political philosophy 
by Dante (1265-1321). 
‘relationship between papacy and 

empire 5:484g 


Monarchianism, a Christian heresy that de- 
veloped during the 2nd‘and 3rd centuries. It 
opposed the doctrine of an independent, per- 
sonal subsistence of the Logos, affirmed the 
sole deity of God the Father, and thus rep- 
resented the extreme monotheistic view. 
Though it regarded Christ as Redeemer, it 
clung to the numerical unity of the Deity. Two 
types of Monarchianism developed: the Dy- 
namic (or Adoptionist) and the Modalistic (or 
Sabellian). 

Dynamic Monarchianism held that Christ 
was a mere man, miraculously conceived, but 
constituted the Son of God simply by the infi- 


nitely high degree in which he had been filled 
. with divine wisdom and power. This view was 
taught at Rome about the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury by Theodotus, who was excommunicated 
by Pope Victor, and taught somewhat later by 
Artemon, who was excommunicated by Pope 
Zephyrinus. About 260 it was again taught by 
Paul of Samosata. It is the belief of many mod- 
ern Unitarians. 

Modalistic Monarchianism took exception to 
the “subordinationism” of some of the Church 
Fathers and maintained that the names Father 
and Son were only different designations of the 
same subject, the one God, who “with refer- 
ence to the relations in which He had previous- 
ly stood to the world is called the Father, but 
in reference to His appearance in humanity is 
called the Son.” It was taught by Praxeas, a 
priest from Asia Minor, in Rome c. 206 and 
was opposed by Tertullian in the tract Adver- 
sus Praxean (c. 213), an important contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of the Trinity. See also 
Sabellianism; Adoptionism. 

-East Christian controversies 4:541b 
-monotheist-trinitarian controversy 4:539d 


Monarchicals (French Revolutionary fac- 
tion): see Anglomaniacs. 


monarchy, a form of political order, aspects 
of which are treated in the article political sys- 
tems. 


Monarda, a genus of 12 North Ameri- 
can plants sometimes known as_ bergamot, 
horsemint, or bee balm, belonging to the mint 
family (Lamiaceae), order Lamiales. The flow- 


Oswego tea (Monarda didyma) 
Walter Dawn 


ers are red, rose, lavender, or white; tubular; 
two-lipped, and in clusters surrounded by 
leaflike bracts. M. fistulosa, growing to 1% 
metres (5 feet), has a minty aroma. The more 
sharply scented Oswego tea (M. didyma), 
shorter and with scarlet flowers, is native in 
eastern North America but widely cultivated 
elsewhere. 

-Lamiales characteristics and 

classification 10:620b 


Monarquia Lusitana, Portuguese chronicle 
begun by Bernardo de Brito and continued by 
Antonio Brandao; Brito’s portion was done in 
two parts, 1597 and 1609. 

‘content and significance 10:1160c 


Monasa: see puffbird. 


Monashee Mountains, southwesternmost 
range of the Columbia Mountain system, in 
southeastern British Columbia, Canada, ex- 
tending for 200 mi (320 km) north from the 
Washington (U.S.) boundary between the In- 
terior Plateau (west) and the Selkirk Trench 
(east), in which flows the Columbia River. 
Originally known as the Gold Range (a name 
now restricted to the narrow easternmost 
ridge), the mountains were renamed Mo- 
nashee, Gaelic for ‘mountain of peace,” by an 
early prospector, David McIntyre. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad crosses the range 
south of Mt. Monashee (10,650 ft [3,246 ml), 
which is the highest peak in the range, Gold, 


silver, copper, lead, and zine are mined in the 
southern foothills. 

50°30’ N, 118°30' W 

Monasterboice, Irish MAINISTIR BHUITHE 
(Monastery of Buitre), the ruins of an ancient 
monastic settlement founded by Buitre (died 
521), 5 mi (8 km) north of Drogheda, County 
Louth, Ireland. The relics, dating from the 5th 
to the 12th century, comprise two churches, a 
round tower (one of the highest in Ireland), 
three sculptured crosses, two tombstones, and 
a sundial. 


monastery, a residence for persons living un- 
der religious vows. See also abbey; sarigha; 
vihara. 
-aqueducts of Middle Ages 1:1038g 
-Benedictine Rule and humanitarian 

reform 2:835a 
-book publishing history 15:223h 
‘furniture development in Middle Ages 7:796d 
‘hospital establishment 8:1114e 
‘hotel operation during Middle Ages 8:1117h 
‘Indian architectural styles 17:173c 
-Nepalese architecture and decoration 3:1140b 
-Romanesque religious architecture 19:354h 


monastic education, Tibetan, a traditional 
system of Buddhist training in Tibet that leads 
to the degree of dge-bshes (roughly equivalent 
bachelor of divinity). The course is entered at 
about the age of six by the young Buddhist boy 
discovered to be a reincarnate lama, though 
non-incarnate but gifted monks may also study 
for the degree. The minimum course for a can- 
didate is 13 years, during which he pursues five 
basic subjects: logic; the Prajfidpdramita, or 
wisdom literature; vinaya (rules of monastic 
discipline); the Madhyamika literature, which 
focusses on the writings of the Indian philoso- 
pher Nagarjuna; and the Abhidharma, or 
study and exposition of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings. The daily method of study combines 
memorization of basic texts, explanation of the 
texts by a tutor, discussion, and regular partici- 
pation in public debates. When the candidate 
feels prepared, he appears at one of the public 
disputations held regularly in the great monas- 
tic universities, where he is questioned by the 
other candidates, in the presence of senior de- 
gree holders. Monks also study, but are not ex- 
amined on, painting, sculpture, carpentry, sew- 
ing, and embroidery. 

Reincarnate lamas and gifted monks destined 
to become “developed” lamas (those who 
though not reincarnate are accorded respect 
because of their own high level of spiritual de- 
velopment) then pursue additional courses in 
the Tantras—esoteric texts, rituals, and ntédi- 
tations—after which they are entitled to the 
rab-jam-pa degree and to the higher teaching 
and administrative posts. 

-Tibetan educational system 18:376g 


monasticism 12:335, an _ institutionalized 
religious movement found in both Eastern and 
Western religions that have an established 
written corpus of religious doctrine and whose 
agents, members, or participants attempt to 
practice religious works that are above and 
beyond those required by their particular reli- 
gious teachings or by individual religious or 
spiritual leaders of their societies. Generally 
celibate and universally ascetic, the monastic 
individual separates himself from his general 
society either by living as a hermit or ancho- 
rite (religious recluse) or by joining a society of 
others who have separated themselves from 
their former communities and have similar in- 
tentions. 

The text article covers the nature and signifi- 
cance of the subject, purposes (including dis- 
covery of the true self, emancipation of the 
self, and societal and institutional purposes), 
types (including organizational and institution- 
al, and hierarchical and status types), and va- 
rieties of monasticism in the religions of the 
world. The article concludes with a summary 
and an assessment of trends in monasticism in 
the latter part of the 20th century. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-asceticism and moral perfection 2:135h 


989 monasticism 


Buddhism 3:39lc 
‘importance for Enlightenment 3:429e 
‘introduction and educational 
application 6:319f 
‘Japanese developments 10:61c 
‘rule and sacred literature 3:433b 
-Southeast Asian tradition 17;225a 
‘stabilization significance 3:405g 
‘superior moral order 3:989a 
‘Tang Dynasty advantages 4:328d 
‘Tibetan musical function 3:1126h 


-Buddhist—Jain social influence in India 9:349f 
‘celibacy as symbolic affirmation 3:1041b 
‘Central Asian Buddhist dance and theatre 


performance control 3:1128h 


‘Central Asian institutional networks 3:1121g 
-Chinese religion threatened by 


Buddhism 4:423a 
Christianity 4:500c 
Basil the Great’s ascetic writings 2:747f 
-Benedictine Rule and 

humanitarianism 2:834f 
‘Benedictine success in West 4:543h 
-Byzantine movements around AD 1000 6:153c 
‘Byzantine revival under Palaeologans 6:155c 
-Byzantine theological polarity 6:145f 
-canon law adaptations 3:775b 
‘Carolingian renaissance 4:46b 
-Church abuses and increased 

worldliness 15:547h 
-Cluny reform failure in Italy 9:1129a 
-Cromwell’s attack 5:296d 
-Dominican ideals and practices 5:942c 
-dress and vestments 15:636e 
‘Eastern Church issues in Photius’ 

time 14:290g 
-Eastern Church traditions 6:137d passim 

to 141h 
-Eastern developments 6:147b 
-Eastern Orthodox esoteric strains 4:529e 
-English Reformation effect 3:223d passim 

to 224e 
‘English 10th-century religious revival 3:203e 
-Frankish institutional reforms 11:933c 
-French late medieval reform 

movements 7:621g 
-French revival of Benedictine rule 7:612e 
-Gregory I as patron and promoter 8:415f 
-hierarchical role development 12:145g 
-Treland’s religious development 3:284h 
- Jiménez’ Spanish reform measures 10:222h 
-Joachim of Fiore’s view of future 

role 10:225d 
-John Cassian’s contributions 13:1086b 
-Joseph II’s attempted reforms 10:277a 
-Justinian’s Byzantine codes 3:555b 
‘literary tradition in Middle Ages 10:1099e 
-medical practice development role 13:395h 
‘medieval church government 12:155d 
-medieval European reform and 

diffusion 15:1005a 
‘medieval Roman Catholicism 15:987d 
-medieval school development and 

pedagogy 6:334b 
‘mysticism in early centuries 4:546e 
-origins in anti-Constantine protest 4:540d 
-papal intervention in Spain 17:410e 
‘patristic literary results 13:1083b 
-prophetic activity in medieval Europe 15:66c 
-Protestant disapproval and 

abandonment 15:110d 
-Protestant reinstitution in 19th 

century 15:117b 
-Protestant rejection 15:102g 
‘Roman Catholic Church history 15:991c 
-Russian imperial developments 6:157c 
-St. Bernard’s founding of Clairvaux 2:860h 
-St. Bonaventure’s Franciscan reform 3:17a 
-St. Boniface and Benedictines in 

Germany 3:3lg F 
-St. Clement’s theological background 4:7lle 
‘St. Jerome’s asceticism 10:137c 
‘Scholastic intellectual milieu 16:353f 
-Scotland’s royally invested houses 3:235b 
-Welsh ecclesiastical development 3:229g 
-Western regularization 4:464c 


-clock development influence 4:744c 
-Ethiopian cultural history 6:1008f 
-Hindu beliefs aad observances 8:904d 


Islam 

-celibacy criticism 9:920c 

-mystical brotherhoods 9:922f 

-Safi organization and social roles 9:947b 


-Jain principles and practices 10:10h 


Monastir 990 


- Jewish sectarian groups in Roman 
period 10:314h 
‘library history and function 10:857e; illus. 
-monastic and priestly dress 15:634f 
-priestly traditions of Jainism and 
Buddhism 14:1011d 
‘religious experience personalities 15:651d 
-Romanesque architecture 
developments 19:354g 
-seal designs and official uses 16:743a 
-Sufi cultural influence 9:933h 
-Taoist appropriation of Buddhist 
styles 4:318h 
‘Taoist religious communities 17:1041f 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
Buddhism: see bhikkhu; sangha 
Buddhism, Tibetan: Dalai Lama; Dge-lugs-pa; 
lama; monastic education, Tibetan; Panchen 
Lama 
Eastern Orthodoxy: ‘cenobitic monasticism; 
Hesychasm; idiorrythmic monasticism; Philo- 
kalia; starets; stylite; Zoe 
Hinduism: asrama; girti; Kanphata Yogis; sad- 
hu; vratyas 
Jainism: ascetics, 
Svetambara 
Roman Catholicism: Augustinians; Benedictines; 
Carmelites; Cistercians; Dominicans; Francis- 
cans; Mechitarists 
other: abbess; abbot; hermit; monk; nun; reli- 
gious communities, Anglican 


Monastir, Arabic MUNASTiR, town, Sousse 
(Stsah) wilayah (governorate), eastern Tu- 
nisia, at the tip of a small peninsula protrud- 
ing into the Mediterranean Sea between the 
gulfs of Hammamet and Monastir. A former 
Phoenician and Roman settlement once 
known as Ruspinum, it is now a port, manu- 
facturing centre, and popular beach resort. In- 
dustries include textile milling (especially vicu- 
fia wool, a name for fine woollens and wor- 
steds not derived from the South American 


Jaina; Digambara; gaccha; 


The Ribat (religious house) in Monastir, Tunisia 


Picturepoint—Publix 


vicufia), tuna fishing, and the manufacture of 
salt, soap, and olive oil. There is a noted ribat 
(holy fortress) founded in ap 180, in the kas- 
bah (native quarter). Latest census 20,366. 
35°47’ N, 10°50’ E 

-map, Tunisia 18:746 

Monastir (Yugoslavia): see Bitola. 


Monastiraki, city section, Athens. 
-old Athens’ characteristics 2:269e 


monatomic gas, one composed of single 
atoms, as helium or sodium vapour, and in 
this way different from diatomic, triatomic, 
or, in general, polyatomic gases. Its thermo- 
dynamic behaviour in the ordinary tempera- 
ture range is extremely simple because it is 
free from the rotational and vibrational ener- 
gy components characteristic of polyatomic 
gases; thus it has a heat capacity independent 
of temperature and molecular (here, atomic) 
weight, and an entropy (q.v.; a measure of dis- 


order) dependent only on temperature and 
molecular weight. 


Monatsgespriche, German magazine 
founded by the rationalist Christian Thomasi- 
us in 1688 for the purpose of presenting ‘ ‘ideas 
on all kinds of agreeable books and subjects.” 
Its invitation was extended to include women 
readers and thus Monatsgesprache may be 
called the first general audience magazine. 


monazite, phosphate mineral, cerium and 
lanthanum phosphate [(Ce, La)POal, that is 
the major commercial source of cerium. Oc- 
curring as small, brown, resinous, rather 
heavy crystals in ‘granitic and gneissic rocks 
and their detritus (called monazite sands), 
monazite frequently contains 10-12 percent 
thorium dioxide (ThOz) and thus represents a 
major commercial source of thorium as well. 
Monazite is mined in Brazil, Norway, 
Madagascar, Ceylon, India, and North 
Carolina. For detailed physical properties, see 
table under phosphate minerals. 
‘importance and distribution 14:284b; 

illus. 285 
‘rare-earth properties and uses 15:516c 
‘thorium production process 13:322h 


Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord (b. Oc- 


tober or November 1714, Monboddo, Kincar- 
dine—d. May 26, 1799, Edinburgh), jurist and 


Lord Monboddo, detail of an engraving by R. Stainier 
(late 18th century) after a portrait by J. Brown 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


pioneer anthropologist who explored the ori- 
gins of language and society and anticipated 
principles of Darwinian evolution. His main 
work, Of the Origin and Progress of Language 
(6 vol., 1773-92), contains a vast body of curi- 
ous and anthropological learning on the man- 
ners and customs of primitive peoples, relates 
man to the orangutan, and traces his develop- 
ment to a social state. Some of Monboddo’s 
ideas and habits earned him a reputation as an 
eccentric: he believed, for instance, that chil- 
dren are born with tails, and at his dinner par- 
ties the table was strewn with roses in emula- 
tion of the Roman poet Horace. His sayings, 
whims, and oddities became legendary in his 
lifetime. 


Monbuttu: see Mangbetu peoples. 


Moncalieri, hilltop town, Torino province, 
Piemonte (Piedmont) region, northwestern It- 
aly; it is a southern suburb of Turin (Torino) 
city. The 15th-century castle, built by Princess 
Yolanda of Savoy, was a favourite residence 
of the king of Sardinia and Italy, Victor Em- 
manuel II; Victor Emmanuel I and Victor 
Amadeus III died in it. The building was con- 
verted into a military academy. Also notable 
are the 14th-century church of Sta. Maria del- 
la Scala and an astronomical and meteorolog- 
ical observatory founded by the Barnabite Or- 
der. A rail junction and commercial centre, 
Moncalieri’s industries include foundries and 
canneries. Pop. (1970 pst) Pes 035. 
45°00’ N, 7°41' E 
Moncalieri, Proclamation of (1849), poli- 
cy statement by Victor Emmanuel of Pied- 
mont. 

-Victor Emmanuel Wl and Pietsiont 9:1160g 


Moncensio (France): see Mont Cenis. 


Monchegorsk, town, Murmansk oblast (ad- 
ministrative region), northwestern Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, on the 
banks of Lake Imandra. The town developed 
through the exploitation of local copper and 
nickel deposits in the 1930s and was incor- 
porated in 1937. Now it is a centre of this in- 
dustry, and it also has fishery and forestry in- 
dustries. Pop. (1970) 46,000. 
67°54' N, 32°58’ E 
-map, Soviet Union 17:322 
Monchengladbach, also MUNCHEN GLAD- 
BACH, city, Nordrhein-Westfalen (North 
Rhine-Westphalia) Land (state), northwestern 
West Germany, west of Diisseldorf. It devel- 
oped around a Benedictine monastery (found- 
ed in 972, suppressed in 1802, whence M6n- 
chengladbach [“‘monks’ Gladbach”’]), and was 
chartered in 1336. For a brief period (1929- 
33) it united with Rheydt (immediately south) 
and Odenkirchen to form Gladbach-Rheydt. 
Historic buildings include the 13th-century 
Romanesque cathedral with an early Gothic 
choir (attributed to Gerhard von Riehl of Co- 
logne) and 10th-century crypt; the Baroque 
town hall (1663; formerly the Benedictine ab- 
bey); the Romanesque parish church in the 
Rheindahlen district; and a 12th-century con- 
vent church in the Neuwerk quarter, Educa- 
tional institutions include the Franciscan 
Duns Scotus Academy (philosophy and 
theology), colleges of textile engineering and 
agriculture, and a school of economics. M6n- 
chengladbach is known for its choral societies. 
A noted textile-cloth centre, it is the site of 
the German Research Institute for the textile 
industry, and its municipal museum houses a 
notable collection of Coptic textiles. Its iron, 
machinery (especially textile machinery), and 
paper industries also are important. Other 
products include chemicals, leather, and pe- 
troleum. It is a road and rail centre with a 
civil airport and has numerous parks, a 
botanical garden, and several sports arenas. 
The city is the headquarters for the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) forces in 
north central Europe. Pop. (1970 est.) 
152,200. 
51°12’ N, 6°28’ E 
-map, Federal Republic of Germany 8:46 
Monchique Mountains, Portuguese sERRA 
DE MONCHIQUE, low mountain range forming 
the frontier between Baixo Alentejo and Al- 
garve provinces, southern Portugal, near 
Cape Saint Vincent, the southwestern extremi- 
ty of the Iberian Peninsula. A dissected syenite 
(igneous rock) massif, its highest point is La 
Foia (2,960 ft [902 m]). The range is famous 
for its wild ae generally varied plant life, as 
well as for spas with medicinal waters (Caldas 
de Monchique). Some timbering (pine, chest- 
nut, oak) is carried on. 
37°19’ N, 8°36’ W 
-map, Portugal 14:856 
Monck (monk), George, 1st duke of Al- 
bemarle (b. Dec. 6, 1608, Great Potheridge, 
Devon—d. Jan. 3, 1670, Whitehall), Par- 
liamentarian general who fought in Ireland 


Monck, detail of an oil painting after S. 
Cooper, c. 1660; in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London A 

By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, Forcoaill 4 ta 


. and Scotland during the English Civil War 
(1642-51) and who was the chief architect of 
the Restoration of the Stuart monarchy in 
1660, following 11 years of republican govern- 
ment, 

Scion of a well-to-do Devon family, Monck 
served with the Dutch against the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands from about 1629 to 1638, 
distinguished himself in suppressing a rebel- 
lion in Ireland in 1642-43, and returned to En- 
gland in 1643 to fight for King Charles I 
against the Parliamentarians. Captured at 
Nantwich, Cheshire, in January 1644, he was 
imprisoned for two years in the Tower of Lon- 
don. After the defeat of the King’s cause in 
1646, the Parliamentarians made Monck ma- 
jor general of an army sent to wipe out the 
Trish rebels. He had limited success, coming to 
terms with the rebels in 1649, and was forced 
to retire. In 1650 the Parliamentary com- 
mander Oliver Cromwell put him in charge of 
an infantry regiment assigned to suppress 
Scottish Royalists. Monck fought beside 
Cromwell in the important victory over the 
Scots at Dunbar on Sept. 3, 1650, and re- 
mained in Scotland as commander in chief to 
complete its subjugation. 

In November 1652 Monck was appointed 
one of three generals at sea in the First Dutch 
War and played a leading part in three of the 
English naval victories. In 1654, after success- 
fully executing another campaign against 
Royalist rebels in the Highlands of Scotland, 
he remained as governor at the behest of 
Cromwell, who had been appointed Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth. 

Monck at first supported Cromwell’s son 
and successor Richard but did not oppose the 
overthrow of the Protectorate and the recall 
of the “Rump” of the Long Parliament. But 
when Maj. Gen. John Lambert dissolved the 
Rump by force in October 1659, Monck 
refused to recognize the new military regime 
and led an army from Scotland against Lam- 
bert early in 1660, receiving the gratitude of 
the: reassembled Rump Parliament. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved in March, and the newly 
elected Convention Parliament quickly invited 
Charles II to return to England as king. 

For his services in contributing to a peaceful 
restoration of Stuart rule, Monck was made 
duke of Albemarle and a Knight of the Garter 
and was awarded a large annual pension. He 
- also became master of the horse, lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and captain general. He com- 
manded the English fleet during the Second 
Dutch War (1665-67). 

-aid to Charles I 4:55c 
‘support of Stuart restoration 3:246d 


Monckeberg’s arteriosclerosis (medicine): 
see arteriosclerosis. 


Monclovya, city, east central Coahuila state, 
northeastern Mexico, in the eastern outliers of 
the Sierra Madre Oriental, at 1,923 ft (586 m) 
above sea level, on the Rio Salado de los 
Nadadores, north of Saltillo, the state capital. 

During the colonial period Monclova served 
as the capital of Nueva Extremadura prov- 
ince, Now it is primarily an industrial centre, 
the site of one of Mexico’s largest ironworks 
and steelworks, which began operation in 
1944, using ore from Durango, coking coal 
from Sabinas, and local limestone. Silver, 
lead, zinc, and copper ores are mined nearby. 
Agriculture (cereals and fibres) and livestock 
raising are also practiced in the area. The city 
is accessible by railroad and highway from 
Piedras Negras, on the Mexico-United States 
border, Saltillo, Monterrey, and San Pedro de 
las Colonias. It is also served by ahegts air- 
lines. Pop. (1978 est.) 130, ake 
26°54’ N, 101°25’ Wi 

“map, Mexico 12:69 — 
Moncorgé, Ha Aleka: see Gabin, Jean. 


Moncton, city and port, Westmorland Coun- 
2. sad ‘southeastern New Brunswick, Canada, 25 


Monde, 


mi (40 km) from the mouth of the Petitcodiac 
River. The second largest city in the province 
(after Saint John), it was originally called The 
Bend and was renamed (1855) for Robert 
Monckton, the lieutenant governor of Nova 
Scotia in 1756-61. The University of Monc- 
ton, founded in 1864 as St. Joseph’s Universi- 
ty and renamed in 1963, is a French Acadian 
cultural centre. The city’s growth is linked 
with its position as a rail junction, port, high- 
way hub, and air terminus. Local attractions 
are Magnetic Hill (with its illusion of uphill 
gravitation) and a tidal bore, or wave, that 
rises 3-6 ft (1-2 m) twice daily on the Petit- 
codiac River. Manufacturing includes textiles, 
food processing, and wood and metalworking. 
Inc. 1855. Pop. (1976) 55,934; metropolitan 
area, 77,571. 
46°06’ N, 64°47’ W 
-map, Canada 3:717 
‘provincial importance 12:1081c passim 

to 1082g 


Monczer, Thomas: see Miintzer, Thomas. 


Mond, Ludwig (b. March 7, 1839, Kassel, 
Hesse-Kassel, now in W.Ger.—d. Dec. 11, 
1909, London), chemist and industrialist who 
improved the Solvay alkali process and de- 
vised a nickel extraction process. He studied 
at Marburg and Heidelberg, entered the 
chemical industry, and, in 1862, went to En- 
gland. There his method for recovering sulfur 
from the by-products of the Leblanc alkali 
process was a commercial success. In 1873 he 
and John Tomlinson Brunner founded the 
chemical manufacturing firm of Brunner, 
Mond and Company. In attempting to obtain 
ammonia from coal and coke for use in the 
Solvay process, Mond also derived the cheap 
fuel producer gas, which he then manufac- 
tured. This in turn led to his discovery of the 
Mond carbonyl process to convert nickel into 
nickel carbonyl and the founding of the Mond 
Nickel Company. 

A notable art collector, Mond bequeathed 
an important group of paintings to the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. He was the father of 
Alfred Moritz Mond, later Lord Melchett, a 
British politician and industrialist. 
-organometal synthesis 13:714g 
-platinum and nickel production 14:530d 


Mondale, Walter F(rederick) (b. Jan. 5, 
1928, Ceylon, Minn.), lawyer, Democratic 
politician, and vice president of the United 
States (1977-81). 

Mondale was an early activist in Minnesota’s 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party and worked 
in Hubert H. Humphrey’s first campaign for 
the U.S. Senate in 1948. He graduated from 
the University of Minnesota law school in 
1956 and served as attorney. general of his 
state from 1960 until his appointment in 1964 
to fill Humphrey’s unexpired Senate term. 
Mondale won election to the seat in 1966 and 
reelection in 1972. He served on the Senate Fi- 
nance and Budget committees and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. As a 
senator and as vice president he earned a 
reputation as a “flexible liberal” who was 
meticulous and diligent. 

-1976 election 18:999c 


Monday: see week. 


Monday Chats, translation of CAUSERIES DU 
LUND! (1851-62), collection of weekly essays 
by Sainte-Beuve from the review Le Constitu- 
tionnel. oe 

-Sainte-Beuve’s concept of culture 16:169c 


Le (established 1944), leading 

French newspaper that is highly regarded in- 

ternationally for its coverage and reporting. 
‘French contemporary press 7:610d — 


Mondego River, Portuguese RIO MONDEGO, 


largest of the exclusively Portuguese rivers. It 
rises at 4,675 ft (1,425 m) on the northern 


‘slopes of the Serra (mountains) da Estrela, 


991 Mondovi 


and flows southwestward for 137 mi (220 km) 
to the Atlantic Ocean. It has a drainage basin 
of 2,615 Sq mi (6,772 sq km), A sandbar pro- 
hibits navigation above Figueira da Foz, 
though small craft can sail 52 mi (85 km) up- 
stream to Foz Dao; the river is tidal to Mon- 
temor-o-Velho (12 mi [19 km]), The Mondego 
and its most important tributary, the Alva, 
have been harnessed for the production of hy- 
droelectric power. 

40°09’ N, 8°52’ W 

‘location, source, and length 14:858d 

‘map, Portugal 14:857 


Mondino dei Liucci, also called RAIMON- 
DINO DEI LIUZZI and MUNDINUS (b. c. 1270, Bo- 
logna, Italy—d. c. 1326, Bologna), physician 
and anatomist whose Anothomia (MS. 1316; 
first printed in 1478) was the first book entire- 
ly on anatomy; it remained a standard text 
until the time of the Flemish anatomist Vesali- 
us (1514-64). 

‘anatomy history and development 2:1019c 
‘medicine in the Renaissance 11:828h 

‘public anatomical demonstration 2:536b 


mondo, in Japanese Zen Buddhism, a brief 
dialogue between a master and a disciple. 
-Zen meditation methods 10:104c 


M6ndol Kiri, province (khét), eastern Cam- 
bodia, the eastern highlands of which include 
the Cao Nguyen Dac Lac (Darlac Plateau), 
and the Mnong plateau, both shared with Vi- 
etnam. The 5,516-sq-mi (14,288-sq-km) prov- 
ince is highest in the south, where peaks of the 
Chaine Annamitique foothills exceed 2,000 ft 
(600 m), with drainage by the upper tributar- 
ies of the Prék (river) Chhlong and Prék 
Deurr, two tributaries of the Mekong. The 
western and northern sectors of the province, 
inhabited by Kui and Mnong peoples of the 
Mountain Mon-Khmer group, are generally 
330-660 ft (100-200 m) high and are drained 
by several streams, including the Ténlé (river) 
Srépok. 

In the extreme southeast, in which Stieng 
(Mountain Mon-Khmer) peoples live, lies 
Senmonorom, the provincial capital, at an ele- 
vation of 2,300 ft (700 m). The chief centre of 
the western Cao Nguyen Dac Lac, Senmono- 
rom has a small hospital and an all-weather 
airport; it is linked by road to Tuy Duc in 
Vietnam. Among the few known minerals are 
precious stones on the edge of the Mekong 
Valley, in which Khmer peoples are indige- 
nous, Pop. (1971 est.) 18,000. 

‘area and population table 3:678 


Mondovi, town, Cuneo province, Piemonte 
(Piedmont) region, northwestern Italy, on the 
Ellero River, east of Cuneo, the capital city. 

Founded in 1198 by refugees from the re- 
gional wars between the city-states and com- 
munes, it was independent until the 13th cen- 
tury, when it was subordinated to the Ange- 
vins (French counts of Anjou). Regaining its 
freedom in 1290, it fell to Anjou again in 
1305, only to pass through numerous hands 
before falling to Savoy in 1396. It became a 
bishopric in 1388 and was the seat of a univer- 
sity from 1560 to 1719. Mondovi was the 
scene of Napoleon’s victory over Austro-Sar- 
dinian forces in 1796. 

Mondovi is divided into the old upper town 
(piazza) and the largely industrial lower town 
(breo). Notable landmarks include the cathe- 
dral (1743-63) and the Chiesa (church) della 
Missione (or del Gest; 1678). Nearby is the 
Sanctuario di Vicoforte, a pilgrimage church 
begun in 1596. 

Mondovi manufactures iron and steel prod- 
ucts, ceramics, paper, plastics, and chemicals. 
There are marble and quartz quarries in the 
vicinity. Pop. (1979 est.) mun., 22,220, 
44°23’ N, 7°49’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 


Mondrian 992 


Mondrian, Piet 12:343, real name PIETER 
CORNELIS MONDRIAAN (b. March 7, 1872, 
Amersfoort, Neth.—d. Feb. 1, 1944, New 
York City), leading exponent of de Stijl, an 
aipattpe art movement centred in The Nether- 
lands. 

Abstract of text biography. He took a de- 
gree in education, though he was early deter- 
mined to paint. His uncle, Frits Mondriaan, a 
member of the Hague school of landscape 
painters, had acted as his guide and mentor. 
His early paintings followed the prevailing 
trend of Dutch art. By 1905 his technique had 
changed. He joined the Theosophical Society 
in 1909, and later its views were reflected in 
his works. His Cubist period began in 1912, 
and his first neoplastic works date from 1917; 
in 1920 this abstract style reached maturity. 
Then followed his American phase. His works 
“New York City” and “Broadway Boogie 
Woogie” were exhibited in 1943. A third 
painting, “Victory Boogie Woogie,” remained 
unfinished. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

-Calder’s adaptation of abstraction 3:592f 
-collage methods in painting 13:880g 
-“Composition,” oil painting, illus., 19:Visual 

Arts, Western, Plate XXV 

-Cubism and de Stijl 19:479f 
-de Kooning’s early influences 5:563h 
-de Stijl style and leadership 9:516b 


Monel, any of a group of nickel-copper al- 
loys, first developed in 1905, containing about 
66 percent nickel and 31.5 percent copper, 
with small amounts of iron, manganese, car- 
bon, and silicon. Stronger than pure nickel, 
Monel alloys have broad corrosion-resistance 
properties, including excellent resistance to 
rapidly flowing seawater. They also have 
good mechanical properties and can be fab- 
ricated readily by hot- and cold-working, ma- 
chining, and welding. Monel is a registered 
trademark of the International Nickel Com- 
pany. 

-composition and uses 13:73a 

-copper alloy production and use 5:151b 


moneran, any member of the bacteria and 
blue-green algae long felt to be distinct from 
other micro-organisms because of their primi- 
tive nature (see protist) and sometimes treated 
as the kingdom Monera. Currently, however, 
these microbes are usually referred to as 
procaryotes, and the remainder of organisms 
as eucaryotes. This distinction, first suggested 
in 1937 on the basis of the organizational pat- 
tern in cells, was amplified in 1962. 

The main difference between procaryotes 
(monerans) and eucaryotes concerns the ge- 
netic material. Procaryotes usually have one 
chromosome, which occupies a large volume 
of the cell. Eucaryotes have more than one 
chromosome tightly packed into the nucleus 
of the cell. Procaryotes lack mitochondria, 
tiny bodies that in eucaryotes are the sites of 
intense metabolic activity. In eucaryotes, 
photosynthesis is. carried out in structures 
known as chloroplasts, whereas in those few 
procaryotes that photosynthesize the process 
occurs in simpler bodies called chromato- 
phores. Threadlike locomotory cilia and 
flagella of eucaryotes are of a pattern: 11 pro- 
tein fibres, 2 central and 9 peripheral, run the 
length of the structure. Flagella of pro- 
caryotes consist of single protein fibres, A 
unique chemical component of procaryotes is 
the large chain molecule that confers rigidity 
to the cell wall: peptidoglycan (mucopeptide, 
glycopeptide, or murein) consists of a series of 
polysaccharides interconnected by short poly- 
peptide chains. Rigidity in the walls of eu- 
caryote cells is conferred by such molecules as 
cellulose and chitin, With one or two excep- 
tions, sterols are not found in procaryotes. 
-alternate taxonomic schemes 14:378b 
‘biological classification systems 4:690b 
-Haeckel’s monist and evolution 

theories 8:542e 


Monet, Claude 12:347 (b. Nov. 14, 1840, 
Paris—d. Dec. 5, 1926, Giverny, Fr.), artist 
who was the initiator, leader, and unswerving 
advocate of the Impressionist style of paint- 
ing. 

Abstract of text biography. Monet’s life as 
a painter did not begin until he was befriended 
by Louis-Eugéne Boudin, who introduced him 
to the then uncommon practice of painting in 
the open air. From 1859 to 1860 Monet visit- 
ed Paris, where he was impressed by painters 
of the Barbizon school, but he refused to en- 
roll in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, preferring in- 
stead the haunts of advanced artists and 
working at the Académie Suisse. This infor- 
mal training was interrupted by military ser- 
vice in Algeria. In 1862 he went to Paris to 
study in the atelier of Charles Gleyre, with 
whom, however, he soon disagreed. He set- 
tled with other former students of Gleyre at 
Chailly-en-Biére, near Barbizon, in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

During the 1860s, Monet’s life was itinerant 
and precarious. As the 1870s began, more- 
over, he left his wife and son to travel to Lon- 
don. On his return he rented a house at Ar- 
genteuil on the Seine near Paris. He moved in 
1876 to Vétheuil. There he was joined by his 
mistress, Alice Hoschedé, who not only cared 
for his wife until her death (1879) but also as- 
sumed Monet’s debts. In 1883 Monet and Al- 
ice Hoschedé, now his wife, settled at Giver- 
ny. It was there, after 1890, that he systema- 
tized his method of developing several studies 
of the same motif in series, changing canvases 
with the light or as his interest shifted. These 
“series” were usually dated and were often ex- 
hibited in groups; e.g., “Haystacks” (1891) 
and ‘Rouen Cathedral” (1894). It was at Giv- 
erny that Monet created the water-lily pond 
that inspired his ““Nymphéas” paintings. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-“Bridge at Argenteuil, The,” oil painting, 
illus., 13:Painting, Art of, Plate IV 
-Clemenceau’s portrait and exhibition 4:708h 
-“TImpression: Sunrise,” oil painting, 
illus., 19: Visual Arts, Western, Plate XXIII 
-Manet friendship and paintings 11:44le 
-modern visual art history 19:474c passim 
to 476c 
-Pissarro’s relationship 14:474f 
-“Women in the Garden,” illus. 23 5:1031 


Monet, Jean-Baptiste de, chevalier de 
Lamarck: see Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste de 
Monet, chevalier de. 


Moneta, Ernesto Teodoro (b. Sept. 20, 
1833, Milan—d. Feb. 10, 1918, Milan), jour- 
nalist and international activist on behalf of 
peace, won a Nobel Peace Prize in 1907. At 15 
he participated in the Milanese insurrection of 
1848 against Austrian rule, and in 1859-60 he 
fought under Giuseppe Garibaldi in the vic- 
torious war of liberation. In 1861 he joined 
the regular Italian Army and fought in the 
Battle of Custoza in 1866. In 1867 he resigned 
from the army and became editor of J/ Secolo, 
a democratic newspaper published in Milan. 
He continued in that position until 1896. 

The suffering Moneta witnessed during his 
military career prompted him to seek ways to 
abolish war, and about 1887 he founded the 
Societa Internazionale per la Pace: Unione 
Lombarda (“International Society for Peace: 
Lombard League”) to propagandize for dis- 
armament, a league of nations, and settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration. In 
1898 he founded a pacifist periodical, Vita in- 
ternazionale (“International Life’). In 1906 he 
presided at the International Peace Confer- 
ence in Milan, leading to his sharing the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Nevertheless, in 1911 he support- 
ed Italy’s war against Turkey on the grounds 
of an Italian civilizing mission in Libya, and in 
1915 he advocated Italian entry into World 
War I to combat the imperialist designs of the 
Central Powers. 


monetarism, a school of economic thought 


holding that monetary measures are sufficient 


to maintain economic stability, as opposed to 
the income school which holds that the gov- 


ernment must also employ fiscal measures 
(taxing and spending). 
‘income stabilization theory and 
controversy 9:266d passim to 268f 
‘quantity theory of money and 
implications 12:355e 


Monetarius, Thomas: see 
Thomas. 


monetary policy (economics): see fiscal and 
monetary policy. 


monetite (mineral): see brushite. 


Monett, city, Barry and Lawrence counties, 
southwest Missouri, U.S., in the Ozark 
Mountains, southeast of Joplin. Settled c. 
1837 and known first as Billing, then as Plym- 
outh, it was renamed Monett in 1888 for a 
Frisco Railroad official, The economy de- 
pends on agriculture and light manufacturing. 
The U.S. Weather Bureau maintains a radar 
station in the city. Inc. 1888. Pop. (1980) 
6,148. 

36°55’ N, 93°55’ W 

money 12:349, anything that is acceptable as 
a medium of exchange for goods and services 
or as a store of value for future use. Money 
may be made of paper, metal, or even of 
stone; whales’ teeth, cattle, and cigarettes 
have also been used as money. In highly in- 
dustrialized countries, money consists of bank 
notes, coins, and checking deposits. 

The text article covers the major monetary 
systems of history, including the international 
gold standard and its successors. The article 
also includes a survey of modern monetary 
theory. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘central banking operations 2:708c 
‘coin minting in history and present 4:821h 
‘economic growth and monetary theory 6:219c 
-economic integration of regions through single 

currency 5:384h 
-economic system dynamics 6:274d 

-European inflation in 16th century 6:226a 
‘income determination theory 9:263b passim 

to 267h 

‘inflation and deflation theory 9:564h 
‘international monetary system history 6:239g 
‘market principles and institutions 12:356g 
-medieval economic systems 

development 12:160c 

-Middle Ages economic development 9:523d 
‘price system and value of 

commodities 14:1004e 

-salt as currency in ancient Rome 16:193b 
-trading in primitive economic systems 6:278f 
-utility and value relations to society 19:4a 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 
forms of money: see bimetallism; cash; check; 

currency; currency, primitive; decimal coinage; 

fiat money; legal tender; near-money 
theory: Gresham’s law; liquidity preference; 
quantity theory of money 


money, quantity theory of (economics): see 
quantity theory of money. 


money at call (loan): see call money. 
Money Craps (game): see Open Craps. 


money market 12:356, market in which 
bills, notes, and other forms of short-term 
credit are bought and sold. It consists of insti- 
tutions that carry on what might be called 
wholesale transactions in money and short- 
term credit for the benefit of retailers of finan- 
cial services such as commercial banks, sav- 
ings institutions, investment houses, lending 
agencies, and even governments, 

The text article covers the functioning of 
money markets in the U.S., Great Britain, 
Canada, West Germany, France, and Japan. 
REFERENCES in Other text ‘articles: 

-bank finance and operation 2:707b- 

-banking history and systems 2:700d 
-Brukspatroner in the 1500s 6:222g 
“consumer credit types and trends 5:98f 
‘financing operations of the firm 7:299e 
-foreign-exchange operations 7:24a aGOS 
-futures market relation to cash market 7:817a 
-gold-exchange standard of early 1900s 12:351c 


J 


Miintzer, 


-government control problems 11:513g 


- +Hellenistic laws on credit and interest 8:748d 


‘interest rate relation to money supply 9:267h 
‘marginal productivity of capital 5:907c 
‘public debt and government 

borrowing 15:187g 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
call money; investment company; mutual 
savings bank 


money order, an order on the issuer to pay a 
certain sum of money upon demand to the 
person named in the money order. Money or- 
ders provide a means of safe, fast, and conve- 
nient transmission of small sums of money. 
They are issued by sovereign governments 
(usually postal authorities), banks, and other 
qualified institutions to buyers who pay the is- 
suer the face amount of the money order plus 
a service charge. Because of the unquestiona- 
ble ability of the issuer to exchange the money 
order for cash upon demand, money orders 
are a generally accepted means of payment. 
The American Express Company, which be- 
gan issuing money orders in 1882, is the larg- 
est nonbank issuer; its money orders are used 
throughout the world. 


money supply, the total of money in circula- 
tion, comprising demand deposits (checking 
accounts) and common money or currency. 
Some definitions also include in the money 
supply liquid assets such as time deposits 
(savings accounts) and short-term government 
obligations. 
-balance-of-payments effect on prices 7:30g 
-banking principles and the economy 2:708c 
-business cycles and endogenous 

theories 3:539b 
‘economic study of quantity theory 6:270f 
-foreign exchange affected by interest 

rate 7:25c 
-gold reserve relation to money supply 12:351d 
-Hume’s thoughts on economy 8:1194c 
‘income determination theory and 

model 9:263b passim to 267f 
‘inflation and deflation theory 9:565g 
-multiple expansion of bank deposits 12:352e 
-public-debt funding by money 

creation 15:189f passim to 193h 
-quantity theory of David Ricardo 15:825c 


moneywort (plant): see creeping Jenny. 


Monfalcone, town, Gorizia province, Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia region, northeastern Italy, 
near the Gulf of Trieste. A busy industrial 
centre, Monfalcone is known for its shipyards 
and also has chemical factories, oil refineries, 
ironworks and steelworks. It was rebuilt after 
heavy damage in World War I. Pop. (1971 
prelim.) mun., 29,557. 
45°49’ N, 13°32’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
Monforte de Lemos, city, Lugo province of 
Galicia, northwestern Spain. The city grew up 
around the 10th-century Benedictine Abbey of 
San Vicente del Pino (now a hospital) and 
became the capital of the county of Lemos in 
the 12th century. Dominating Monforte is the 
medieval keep of the counts, built on the site 
of a Roman camp. The chapel of the old Jesu- 
it college has paintings by El Greco, Andrea 
Sarto, and Hugo van der Goes. It is a railroad 
junction and livestock-trading centre, with 
iron mines nearby, Pop. (1970 prelim.) 19,528. 
42°31' N, 7°30’ W 
‘map, Spain 17:382 
Mongalla, village, al-Istiw@iyah (Equatoria) 
muhG@fazah (province), southern Sudan, on the 
White Nile River. Once the capital of the for- 
mer Mongalla province, it is now a shipping 
centre for cotton grown nearby. 
-map, Sudan 17:758 
-Nile River source statistics and physiography 
13:106e; map 103 ; 
Monge, Gaspard, (comte de Péluse) 
12:361 (b. May 10, 1746, Beaune, Fr.—d. 
July 28, 1818, Paris), mathematician who in- 
vented descriptive geometry and was a promi- 


nent figure during the French Revolution. 


Abstract of text biography. Monge was 
educated at Beaune, in Lyons, and at a mili- 
tary school at Méziéres, where he was trained 
as a draftsman and developed his general 
method of applying geometry to problems of 
construction. He taught at Méziéres 1768-83, 
and at Paris from 1780. He served on the 
committee that established the metric system 
in 1791, and was Minister for the Navy and 
Colonies 1792-93. He accompanied Napoleon 
to Egypt, 1798-1801. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
‘engineering drawing innovation 5:973e 
-mathematics history 11:644d 


Monge’s disease, or CHRONIC MOUNTAIN 
SICKNESS, circulatory troubles and other symp- 
toms caused by an increase in red blood cells 
of persons exposed to high altitudes. 
‘respiratory disorders at high altitude 15:746d 


Monghyr, also spelled muncir, administra- 
tive headquarters, Monghyr district, Bihar 
state, northeastern India, on the Ganges Riv- 
er. With major rail, road, and ferry steamer 
connections, it is an important grain mart. In- 
dustries include the manufacture of firearms 
and swords, and ebony work. The town con- 
tains one of the largest cigarette factories in 
India and three colleges affiliated with Bha- 
galpur University. 

Monghyr is said to have been founded by the 
Guptas (4th century ap) and contains a fort 
that houses the tomb of the Muslim saint 
Shah Mushk Nafa (died 1497). In 1763 Mir 
Qasim, nawab of Bengal, made Monghyr his 
capital and built an arsenal and several pal- 
aces. It was constituted a municipality in 
1864. To the southeast is the pilgrimage site 
and thermal springs of Sitakund. 

Monghyr district (area 3,975 sq mi [10,295 sq 
km]) consists of alluvial plains stretching 
north and south of the Ganges River. In the 
far south are the forested Kharagpur hills, ris- 
ing to 1,607 ft (490 m) at Ambinath, and parts 
of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Rice, corn 
(maize), wheat, gram, and oilseeds are the 
chief crops; mica, slate, and limestone depos- 
its are worked. Jamalpur and Baruni are im- 
portant rail and commercial centres. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) town, 102,462; district, 
3,896,423. 

-map, India 9:278 


Mongibello (volcano, 
(Mount). 


Monginevro (France): 
Pass. 


Mongke: see Mangu Khan. 


Mongkut, known during his reign as PHRA 
CHOM KLAO and posthumously as RAMA Iv (b. 
Oct. 18, 1804, Bangkok—d. Oct. 1, 1868, 
Bangkok), king of Siam (1851-68) who 
opened his country to western influence and 
initiated reforms and modern development. 
Although his father, Rama II, designated him 
Chao Fa Mongkut (high crown prince), 
Mongkut entered the Buddhist priesthood in 
1824 when his elder brother, Phra Nang Klao, 
seized the throne. During his 27-year priest- 
hood, he freed himself from the traditional 
isolation of the Siamese royal family by going 
on pilgrimages in the country to see for him- 
self the living conditions of the people and to 
preach to them in the Siamese vernacular 
rather than in Pali, the language of the south- 
ern Buddhist scriptures. 

Tolerant in religion, Mongkut was taught by 
Western missionaries, particularly the French 
bishop Pallégoix, who taught him mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, and Latin, and by Americans, 
who taught him English. When he ascended 
the throne in 1851, Mongkut invited foreign 


Sicily): see - Etna 


see Montgenevre 


teachers and advisers, who helped him to be- 


gin the reorganization of the country’s social, 
political, and military institutions, carried for- 
ward successfully by his son and successor, 
Chulalongkorn (1853-1910). . 

Mongkut excelled in foreign affairs. In 1855 
he signed the Bowring Treaty, a treaty of 
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friendship and commerce, with the British am- 
bassador, Sir John Bowring; in the next few 
years he signed similar treaties with France, 
the United States, The Netherlands, and 
Prussia, As a result, trade with foreign coun- 
tries increased markedly, particularly with 
Great Britain. He corresponded widely with 
Western rulers, including Britain’s Queen Vic- 
toria and offered to send elephants to Pres. 
James Buchanan to assist in the development 
of the United States. The only bitterness that 
Mongkut experienced in his dealings with the 
West occurred in 1867, when the French 
forced him to cede a protectorate over his for- 
mer vassal state, Cambodia. While Burma 
and the Malay states were being absorbed by 
Great Britain and France was expanding in 
Indochina, Mongkut established Siam as a 
buffer state between the two expanding em- 
pires and thus preserved its independence. His 
tolerance and open-mindedness proved far 
more effective in dealing with Western imperi- 
alists than the xenophobia and isolationism of 
his neighbouring rulers, who supplied the ag- 
gressive Westerners with plenty of excuses to 
annex their countries. 

-Bangkok city and street development 2:684f 
‘literary aims and works 17:236d 

-Thai relations with the West 16:722a 


Mongol Altayn Nuruu, English mMoncoti- 
AN ALTAI, a southeasterly extension of the Al- 
tai Mountains lying within western Mongolian 
Peoples Republic. 

47°00’ N, 92°00’ E 

‘location and features 12:364a; map 

Mongol dynasty: see Yiian. 


Mongolia, vast plateau region (area about 
1,050,000 sq mi [2,700,000 sq km]) in east cen- 
tral Asia, which is the traditional home of the 
Mongol peoples. Mongolia is divided politi- 
cally and geographically (by the Gobi [desert]) 
into the Inner Mongolia (g.v.; an autonomous 
region of the People’s Republic of China) in 
the south and Outer Mongolia (now the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic; q.v.) to the north. 


Mongolian alphabet, also called GALica or 
KALIKA, writing system of the Mongolian peo- 
ple of Central Asia, derived from the Uighur 
alphabet c. 1310 (see Uighur language), and 
somewhat influenced by the Tibetan script. 
Both the Uighur and the Tibetan scripts had 
been in use by the Mongolians prior to the de- 
velopment of the Mongolian alphabet, Uigh- 
ur before 1272 and Tibetan Pa-sse-pa or 
*p ags-pa from 1272 to about 1310. The Mon- 
golian alphabet has 26 letters—7 vowels, 2 
diphthongs, and 17 consonants—and is writ- 
ten vertically downward. The letters have dif- 
ferent forms (initial, medial, final) depending 
on their position in a word. During the 14th 
century the Mongolian script was used to 
write Mongolian translations of Buddhist reli- 
gious works in Sanskrit and Tibetan. It is still 
in use today. 


Mongolian draw or ORIENTAL DRAW, in 
archery, the method of pulling back the bow- 
string most used by archers from Eastern 
countries, so named because of its use by 
horse archers of the Mongolian tribes that 
swept through Asia in the 13th century. The 
string is drawn by the thumb, which is often 
protected by a ring. The index finger is locked © 
around the thumb, and the string is released 
by disengaging the thumb and finger. A me- 
chanical release derived from the Mongolian 
thumb ring became popular among profes- 
sional archers in the United States in the late 
1960s. 

-execution and use of thumb ring 1:1087b; 

illus. 1086 


Mongolian eyefold: see epicanthal fold. 


Mongolian languages, a group of closely 
related languages forming a subfamily of the 
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Altaic languages (the other subfamilies are 
Turkic and Manchu-Tungus). Mongolian lan- 
guages are divided into two main groups: 
western, or Oyrat, Mongolian, including Kal- 
myk, Oyrat, and Mogol; and eastern Mon- 
golian, including Mongol, Buryat, Daghur, 
Monguor, and Santa. Of these, Kalmyk, Bu- 
ryat, and Mongol are written languages. 
Mogol (spoken in Afghanistan), Monguor 
(spoken in Kansu Province, in China), and 
Daghur (spoken in Manchuria) contain many 
archaic features. Because of their distinct 
character, Mongol, Daghur, Monguor, and 
Santa are sometimes classified as separate lan- 
guage divisions within the Mongolian lan- 
guage. 

The pronunciation of the Mongolian lan- 
guages is fairly simple; a characteristic feature 
of Mongol is the contrasting of long and short 
vowels; e.g., der “pillow” and deer “on, 
above.” Another basic feature is vowel har- 
mony, a phonological pattern in which a sin- 
gle word may contain either back vowels (a, 0, 
u) only or front vowels (e, 6, id) only. 

The Mongolian languages are agglutinative; 
that is, grammatical categories are marked by 
the addition of suffixes, and each suffix has 
only one meaning. Verbs may have as many as 
30 formative suffixes, and, in Mongol, nouns 
have seven regular declensional suffixes. 
There are no prepositions in the Mongolian 
languages, only postpositions; e.g., uul deer 
“on the mountain” from uul “mountain” and 
deer “on.” See also Buryat language; Kalmyk 
language; Mongol language; Oyrat language. 
Major ref. 1:635g 
‘affiliation and distribution, table 2 1:636 
-Buddhist text translations 3:439e 
-dialects and historical change 12:370b 
-ethnolinguistic map of China 4:271 
-Inner Mongolian linguistic patterns 9:603c 

literature 

‘religious and historical bases 3:1123h 

-Secret History as historical source 7:1013g 

passim to 1015f 

-North Asian language area survey 10:665h 
-Sino-Tibetan languages distribution 

map 16:797 
-Soviet Union nationalities distribution, 
table 3 17:339 


Mongolian People’s Republic 12:362, 
vast landlocked highland country of eastern 
Asia, lying between the Soviet Union (north) 
and the People’s Republic of China (south). 
The text article covers the land, people, 
economy, administration, social conditions, 
cultural life, and outlook of contemporary 
Mongolia. See also Inner Asia, history of; 
Mongols. 


REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-armed forces statistics, table 2 2:16 
-Asian physical and human geography 2:153h 
-Buddhism as state church 3:112le 
-Chinese Mesolithic culture 4:298c 
-coal production and reserves, table 5 4:781 
-Gobi desert region 8:219e; map 220 
‘Inner Mongolia’s geographic 
boundaries 9:601h 
_-map, Asia 2:148 
-mountain range geological history 12:592b 
-newspaper publishing statistics table 15;237 
-Soviet law pattern imitation 17:315d 
-steppe extent and features 3:1119b 
-Turkic physical characteristics illus. 15:350 
-Turko-Mongolian languages distribution, 
tables 1 and 2 1:636 


Mongolian Plateau, extensive highland re- 
gion of Central Asia. Surrounding the plateau 
and bordering it are the Altai, Tagnin Nuruu 
(Tannu-Ola), and Sayan mountains (north- 
west), Transbaikalian highlands (northeast), 
Nan Shan (south), and the Tarim and Dzun- 
garian basins of Sinkiang Uighur Autono- 
mous Region of China (west). The high- 
est point is Ménh Hayrhan Uul in the Altai 
Mountains (14,311 ft [4,362 mJ). The plateau 
is composed of granites, gneisses, and crystal- 
line schists of the Precambrian and Pa- 


leozoic (4,600,000,000 to 225,000,000 years 
ago) eras. 

-elevation and settlement 8:1068d 

-Liaoning’s western highlands 10:844c 

-map, China 4:262 

-Peking’s communications importance 14:2g 


Mongolian spot (birthmark): see nevus. 


Mongolian Treaty (Noy. 5, 1921), friend- 
ship pact between Soviet Russia and the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, which reflected the 
re-establishment of Russian dominance in 
Outer Mongolia. During the Russian Civil 


War (1918-21), China had annexed Mongolia, 
which previously had been subject to Russian 
influence. China was unable to maintain its 
control of the region, however, and an inde- 
pendent government supported by White 
Russian forces replaced Chinese rule in Feb- 
ruary 1921. 

Soviet forces then helped the Mongolian 
People’s Party to overthrow the government 
and form the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
which the Russians formally recognized in the 
November 5 treaty. The Treaty also arranged 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations 


MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
Official name: Biged Nayramdah Mongol 
Arad Ulas (Mongolian People’s Republic). 
Location: eastern Asia. 

Form of government: people's republic. 
Official language: Khalkha Mongolian. 
Official religion: none. 

Area; 604,000 sq mi, 1,565,000 sq km. 
Population; (1969 census) 1,197,600; (1975 
estimate) 1,446,000. 

Capita/: Ulaanbaatar. 

Monetary unit: 1 tugrik = 100 méngés. 


Demography 

Population: (1975 estimate) density 2.4 per 
sq mi, 0.9 per sq km; urban 51.4%, rural 
48.6%; male 50.00%, female 50.00%; under 
15 43.8%, 15-64 53.0%, 65 and over 3.2%. 
Vital statistics: (1975 estimate) births per 1,000 population 36.7, deaths per 1,000 population 8.1, natural 
increase per 1,000 population 28.6; life expectancy at birth—male 61.0, female 64.6; major causes of death— 
no data available. 

Ethnic composition (1969): Khalkha Mongol 75.3%, Kazakh 5.2%, Dérbed Mongol 2.9%, Buryat Mongol 2.5%, 
Bayat 2.1%, Russian 1.8%, Dariganga Mongol 1.7%, Tuvinian 1.3%, Dzakhchin 1.3%, other 5.9%. Religious 
affiliation: no data available. 

National accounts 

Budget (1975 estimate). Revenue: 2,696,000,000 tugriks (turnover taxes 65.4%, deductions from profits 26.8%, 
social insurance contributions 3.7%, taxes and dues from the population 2.4%). Expenditures: 2,686,000,000 
tugriks (social and cultural services 44.7%, development of national economy 36.6%, administration and 
other expenditures 4.8%). Tota/ national debt: no data available. Tourism: no data available, 

Domestic economy 

Gross national product (GNP; at current market prices, 1974): U.S. $860,000,000 (U.S. $620 per capita). 


Origin of gross domestic product: 1970 

value in % of % of 

000,000 total labour labour 

tugriks value force* force 
agriculture 5 ch 22.2 298,000 62.1 
industry Se 20.6 46,200 9.6 
construction 14.5 15,400 3.2 
transport, communications ates 6.5 18,000 3.7 
commodity circulation Sie 33.3 24,800 5.2 
other 2.9 77,600 16.2 
total 100.0 480,000 100.0 


Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing (1974): wheat 270,000, oats 
60,000, potatoes 27,000, barley 25,000, milk 246,000; livestock (number of live animals): cattle 2,235,000, 
horses 2,100,000, sheep 14,077,000, goats 4,442,000; camels 670,000; wool 12,000; roundwood 2,390,000 cu 
mt; hides and skins 30,200. Mining, quarrying (1973): lignite 2,206,000; fluorspar 205,000; coal 118,000; salt 
11,000. Manufacturing (1973): meat 199,000; sawed wood 470,000 cu m; wheat flour 121,000; cement 146,000; 
beer 49,000 hectolitres; vodka 27,000 hectolitrest; leather footwear 1,604,000 pairs§; woollen fabrics 1,157,000 
sq m§. Construction (1973): dwelling units 60,000 sq m. ; 
Energy: (1973) installed electrical capacity 237,000 kW, production 669,000,000 kWhr (492 kWhr per capita). 
Persons economically active (1970): 507,000 (39.5%), unemployed—no data available, 

Land use (1973): total area 156,500,000 ha (meadows and pastures 89.4%; forested 9.6%; agricultural and 
under permanent cultivation 0.5%; built-on, wasteland, and other 0.5%). 


Foreign trade 

Imports (1973): U.S. $377,000,000 (machinery and transport equipment 49.6%, of which, agricultural machinery 
14.3%, road motor vehicles 4.5%; clothing 5.9%; petroleum and petroleum products 4.4%; timber 3.3%; 
seeds 2.3%; sugar and sugar products 2.0%; wheat 1.7%). Major import sources: Soviet Union 90.3%, Czecho- 
slovakia 3.4%, East Germany 2.3%. 

Exports (1973): U.S. $156,800,000 (livestock 27.6%; wool 20.9%; fluorspar 5.0%; clothing 2.7%; leather 2.2%). 
Major export destinations: Soviet Union 76.1%, Czechoslovakia 7.2%, East Germany 4.9%, Poland 3.9%, 
Bulgaria 3.0%. 

Transport and communications 

Transport. Railroads: (1973) length 885 mi, 1,425 km; (1972) passenger-mi 115,100,000, passenger-km 
185,200,000; short ton-mi cargo 1,256,000,000, metric ton-km cargo 1,834,000,000. Roads (1970): total length 
5,300 mi, 8,600 km (paved 1,000 mi, 1,600 km; unpaved 4,300 mi, 7,000 km). Vehicles: no data available. 
Merchant marine (1976): none. Air transport: (1972) passenger-mi 77,300,000, passenger-km 124,400,000; short 
ton-mi cargo 1,000,000, metric ton-km cargo 1,500,000; (1976) airports with scheduled flights 1. ; 
Communications. Daily newspapers (1970): total number 2, total circulation 133,000, circulation per 1,000 
population 103. Radios (1970): total number of receivers 166,000 (1 per 8 persons). Television (1973): receivers 
34,000 (1 per 40 persons). Telephones (1973): 27,000 (1 per 50 persons). : 


Education and health 


Education (1971-72): | schools teachers students student/teacher ratio 


primary (age 8-12) 609]| 4,921 153,604 31.2 
secondary (age 13-18) ll 4,276 91,401 21.4 
vocational 494 545 9,260 17.0 _ 
teacher training q 136 1,864 13.7 ia nat 
higher : 5 710 8,525 12.0 


College graduates: no data available. Literacy (1965): total population literate (over age 13) 100%. y ‘ 
Health: (1973) doctors 2,700 (1 per 504 persons); hospital beds 13,700 (1 per 99 persons): (1970) daily per 
capita caloric intake 2,520 calories (FAO recommended minimum requirement 2,230 calories). 


*Estimated labour force. +1973. +1970. §1972. ||Secondary general education is included with pri- 
mary. {Vocational includes teacher training. LENE tg eee 
SS oe. 


eet es 


between the two governments and each signa- 


‘ tory agreed to prevent groups hostile to. the 


other from organizing within its borders. 

By implicitly denying China’s authority in 
Outer Mongolia, the treaty placed a severe 
strain upon Sino-Soviet relations. This tension 
was relieved in 1924 when the Russians offi- 
cially agreed to recognize Chinese sovereignty 
in the area, although, in fact, Outer Mongolia 
cnet a Soviet-dominated people’s repub- 
11a 


mongolism: see Down’s syndrome. 


Mongol (kHaLkua) language, member of 
the Mongolian language group, a subfamily of 
the Altaic languages. Mongol is spoken by 
more than 1,150,000 persons in the Mongoli- 
an People’s Republic and by about 2,200,000 
persons in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region of China. The language is composed 
of nine major dialects, of which one, Khalkha, 
is the official language of Mongolia as well as 
the basis of the literary language. The other 
major Mongol dialects are Dariganga, spoken 
in Mongolia, and Chahar, Urat, Kharachin- 
Tumut, Khorchin, Ujtimtichin, and Ordos, 
spoken in China, Mongol belongs to the east- 
ern division of the Mongolian languages, 
along with Buryat, Daghur, Monguor, and 
Santa. 

The Mongolian alphabet (q.v.) was derived 
from that of the Uighurs. After 1944 a 
modified Cyrillic alphabet replaced the Mon- 
golian script in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

‘affiliation and distribution 1:636f, table 


Mongoloid fold (skin): see epicanthal fold. 


Mongoloid (asian) geographical race, a 
group of human populations (local races and 
microraces) located in Asia (apart from the 
southwest) and the subcontinent of India. 
Mongoloid peoples are also found on many of 
the islands off the Asian mainland (e.g., Ja- 
pan, Indonesia, the Aleutian Islands) and in 
the North American Arctic (the Eskimo). In 
the past, the American Indians were classified 
as Mongoloid, but modern classifications take 
note of primary biological differences between 
the two groups and so classify the American 
Indians, excluding the Eskimo, as a separate 
geographical race. Characteristic Mongoloid 
features are medium skin pigmentation (ivory 
to brown); the epicanthal (skin) fold of the 
upper eyelids; straight, coarse, black hair; 
rather flat face with high cheekbones; mini- 
mal facial and body hair; high levels of the B 
blood type in the ABO system, and variable 
to high frequencies of positive blood types in 
the less well known blood groups (e.g., Duffy, 
Diego). 
-American Indian blood group 

divergence 11:430a 
-Amerind physical characteristics 17:118f 
- Arctic physical types 1:1127f 
-Asian ethnic groups 2:174d 
-Asian population influences 2:195h 
-blood group frequencies in populations 

2:1148e; table 
- Japanese racial and linguistic origin 10:58c 
*North American Indian variations 13:213h 
-physical characteristics of race 

15:351d; map 350 
‘racial types and world distribution 14:845d 
-Uralic-speaking peoples affiliations 18:1024a 


Mongol peoples, term for one of the chief 
ethnographic divisions of Asian peoples. Ac- 
cording to estimate the world population of 
Mongols is 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. 

The Mongols are of stocky build with short 
limbs, ivory to brown skin, and_ black hair 
(which is sparse on the face). They are short 
headed (brachycephalic), with oval or round 
faces in which the high cheekbones and con- 
figuration of the eyes and nose create the im- 
pression of flatness. The axis of the eye is tilt- 
ed, giving the characteristic Mongol slant, and 


~ eye colour ranges from black to brown. The 


Mongols ; are not tall, seldom exceeding 5 ft 


6 in. (168. cm). All Mongols are genetically 
similar, although admixture is sometimes 
found with immediately adjacent Chinese, 
Tungusic, or Turkic peoples. 

Mongols form the bulk of the population of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic; they com- 
prise about 18 percent of the population in the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region of 
China; and there are enclaves of Mongols in 
Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region (Chi- 
nese Turkistan), Tsinghai, Tibet, Manchuria 
(Northeast Provinces), and Siberia. All of 
these speak Mongol languages, which, al- 
though divergent, are clearly to be grouped in 
the same linguistic subdivision (see Mongolian 
languages). 

Present-day Mongol peoples include the 
Khalkhas, who comprise about three-quar- 
ters of the population of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic; the descendants of the Oyrat, 
or western, Mongols who include the Dérbed, 
Ol6t, Torgut, Kalmyk, and Buzawa and live 
in the Soviet Union, western China, and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic; the Chahars, 
Urat, Kharachin-Tumut, and Ordos Mongols 
of the Inner Mongolian region of China; the 
Bargut and Dhagur Mongols of Manchuria; 
the Monguors of the Chinese province of 
Kansu; andthe Buryats of the Soviet Union, 
who inhabit an autonomous republic on either 
side of Lake Baikal north of Mongolia proper. 
‘burial rites of exposure 6:738g 
-Central Asian cultures 3:1121d 
-Chinese minority location, style, and 

population 4:272g; table 
-geographic origin and history 12:370a 


--Heilungkiang ethnic groups 8:742h 


-Inner Mongolian minorities 9:603a 

-Kansu demography 10:388c 

-Liaoning distribution 10:844g 

-Mongolian People’s Resubhc people and 
culture 12:366a 

-Ningsia Hui ethnic composition 13:118b 

‘nomadic patterns in Asia 2:196d 

-racial characteristics 14:845e _ 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 

Index: 

Buryats; Chahar; Daghur; Kalmyks; Khalkhas; 

Oyrat 


Mongols 12:370. The Mongols are impor- 
tant historically as the creators of a vast em- 
pire extending from eastern Europe to China 
in the 13th century. 

The text article covers the early history of 
Mongolia when it was dominated by a succes- 
sion of tribes—the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, the 
Orhon (Orkhon) Turks, and the Uighurs. In 
the 12th-13th century Mongolia was united 
by Genghis Khan, who launched a campaign 
of conquest in North China and Central Asia. 
After his death (1227), his sons, each of whom 
received a portion of the empire as his own 
vassal kingdom, or khanate, subject to a great 
khan, extended Mongol rule over Iran, the 
Russian lands, and China. But within a cen- 
tury of the transfer of the Mongol capital to 
Peking by Kublai Khan (who became great 
khan in 1260), the empire became. disunited 
and Mongol rule disintegrated in China (by 
1367) as well as within the Golden Horde, 
which controlled the Russian lands, and with- 
in the Il-Khanate, .which governed Iran. 
Subsequently, different Mongol tribal groups 
assumed dominance in various parts of Mon- 
golia and vied with each other for supreme 
power. In the 17th century, however, the 
Manchus began their conquest of Mongolia; 
and the Mongols were subsequently pressed 
between the expanding empires of China on 
the east and Russia on the west until the es- 
tablishment of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in 1924. Peni te 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 

- Abbasid politics and Eastern’ 
invaders 3:641b 

- Armenian cooperation against 
Mamliks 18:1043c . f 

‘armour styles and material 2:28d. 

-Baybars’ defense of Egypt 2:773e 


995 mongoose 


‘Buddhist text development 3:439d 
-burial rites of exposure 6:738g 
-Burmese resistance and fall of 
Pagan 3:5llh 
‘Central Asian musical, visual, and literary 
arts 3:1125e passim to 114le 
‘Central Asian traditional culture 
patterns 3:1120b 
‘cultural patterns and geographic 
distribution 2:196d 
-Egyptian responses in Mamlik 
period 6:490g 
European relations 
‘Carpini’s mission for the pope 3:956h 
-crusaders’ military relations 5:308b 
‘European exploration and contact 
desire 7:1038f 
-European visits to the East 4:880e 
-Hungarian invasions 9:31h 
‘Innocent IV’s missionary efforts 9:607g 
-Poland and the Mongol invasion 14:639g 
‘Polo family’s role as ambassadors 14:757d 
-Second Bulgarian Empire destruction 2:618f 
‘Genghis Khan’s achievements 7:1013e 
Il-Khanate 9:857c 
-architectural achievements 9:1003b 
-Ghazan reign 8:146c 
-Iraq under Il-Khan rule 11:994a 
-Islam and the Mongol invasions 9:933a 
‘pottery production alteration 14:902h 
‘Inner Asian peoples and cultures 9:599b 
Japan 
-Mongol invasion attempts 10:65c 
-Nichiren’s interpretation of 
embassy 13:66b 
- Javanese resistance to Kublai 
Khan 10:436d 
-K’ang-hsi’s Dzungar conquest 10:380f 
-Korea’s historical relations 10;509a 
military tactics 
-field fortification and siegecraft.7:550c 
‘logistics system of supplying 
cavalry 19:591c 
-military logistics of Genghis 
Khan 11:78b 
Mughal empire 9:378d 
-Lahore’s destruction and expansion 10:599a 
-Pachisi games of emperors 2:1150f 
‘Ottoman Empire territorial conflicts 13:77le 
Russia 16:42g 
‘Eastern Orthodox Church survival of 
invasion 6:154d 
-literary theme of disaster 10:1129a 
-Nevsky’s political cooperation 1:478h 
-Seljuq empire conquest 16:506d 
-Tibet’s patron-priest relation 18:380a 
-Timur’s military conquests 18:424d 
-Turkistan’s devastation and 
kingdoms 18:793g 
-Vietnam’s victory over Kublai Khan 19:123b 
Yiian dynasty 4:341d 
-educational and cultural development 6:341c 
‘examination system reinstatement 4:1102d 
-Hung-wu’s termination of Yiian 
dynasty 9:44h 
-Kublai Khan’s policies 10:541e 
«Manchurian conquest and Yiian 
establishment 11:436d 
-Ming deposition of Yiian and later Mongol 
relations 19:1110g 
-Mukden conquest and name change 12:612e 
-music theatre 12:675b 
-Shensi area rule and changes 16: 664h 
-Taoism under Mongol rule 17:1050b 
-visual arts features and development 19:197h 
RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and ~ 
Index: 
Chagatai Khanate; Il-Khans; Mughal dynasty; 
Yiian 


mongoose, any of numerous small carnivores 


-of the civet family (Viverridae) found in 


Africa, Asia, and southern Europe. There are 
more than 40 species, belonging to about 15 
genera. The typical, most common, and prob- 
ably the best known mongooses are of the 
genus Herpestes, This, genus contains about 
10 species, among, which are the ichneumon 
(H. ichneumon) of Africa and southern 
Europe and the Indian, or gray, mongoose 
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(H. edwardsi) that was made famous as “‘Rik- 
ki-tikki-tavi” in Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

Mongooses are small, short-legged animals 
with pointed noses, small ears, and long, furry 
tails. The claws are nonretractile, and in most 
species there are five toes on each foot. The 
fur is gray to brown and is commonly grizzled 
or flecked with lighter gray. Markings, when 
present, include stripes, dark legs, and pale or 
ringed tails. Adult size varies considerably and 
ranges from 17-24 cm (7-10 in.), exclusive of 
the 15-20-cm (6-8-in.) tail, in the dwarf mon- 
goose (Helogale parvula) to 80-90 cm (32-36 
in.), exclusive of the 20-30 cm (8-12-in.) tail, 
in the small-toothed mongoose, or falanouc 
(Eupleres major), 


Banded mongoose (Mungos mungo) 


Leonard Lee Rue !ll—Annan Photo Features 


Mongooses are active, bold predators. They 
live in burrows and feed on small animals, 
birds, reptiles, eggs, and occasionally fruit. 
Most species are diurnal and land dwelling, 
although the water mongoose (Atilax 
paludinosus) and a few others are semi-aquat- 
ic. Some mongooses live alone or in pairs, and 
others, such as the banded (Mungos mungo) 
and dwarf mongooses, live in large groups. 
Litters contain two to four young. 

A number of mongooses, including those of 
the genus Herpestes, will attack and kill 
poisonous snakes. They depend on speed and 
agility, darting upon the head of the snake 
and cracking the skull with a powerful bite. 
They are not immune to venom, as popularly 
believed, nor do they seek and eat an herbal 
remedy if bitten. 

One species of mongoose, probably the spot- 
ted mongoose (Herpestes auropunctatus), was 
introduced into Hawaii and the West Indies to 
control rodents and snakes. The results were 
disastrous, because the mongooses severely 
damaged the populations of the native fauna. 
Because of the potential destructiveness of the 
animals, importation of mongooses of any 
species into the United States is strictly regu- 
lated. 

Vernacular names for certain mongooses in- 
clude cusimanse (kusimanse) for Crossarchus 
and meerkat (mierkat) for Mungos, Cynictis 
(the yellow mongoose), and others. 

-abilities, habitats, relations to man, 
reproduction, and diet 3:934d 
-pet ownership responsibilities 14:15le 


Mongo peoples, several tribes living in the 
equatorial forest, south of the main Congo 
River bend. and north of the Kasai and San- 
kuru rivers in Zaire. In the 1970s they num- 
bered about 2,000,000 and included such eth- 
nic groups as the Bokofe, Ekonda, Bolia, Sen- 
gele, Ntomba, Ndengese, Songomeno, Mbole, 
Bongandu, Boyela, Nkutu, and Tetela-Kusu. 
They speak dialects of a common language, 
Mongo or Nkundo, a member of the Benue- 
Congo division of the Niger-Congo languages. 
Many tribes are disappearing because of fall- 
ing birth rate. 

The Mongo generally cultivate manioc ane 
bananas but also rely on wild-plant gathering, 
fishing, and hunting. Material culture is gener- 
ally simple, though some hunting ahd fishing 
techniques are well developed. Descent is 


through the male line, but polygyny is wide- 
spread, resulting in many female family con- 
nections. Tribes are grouped in lineages stem- 
ming from a single ancestor. Lineage elders 
are invested with authority that derives partly 
from religious sources. Because there is no or- 
ganization other than the lineage, feuds, cove- 
nants between lineages, and marriage pay- 
ments are means of solving issues that arise 
between lineages. Only among some southern 
tribes does a true chieftainship, based upon 
divine right, exist. 

Mongo religion places strong emphasis on 
ancestor worship and on beliefs in nature spir- 
its responsible for fertility, as well as on mag- 
ic, sorcery, and witchcraft. Witch-finding cults 
are prominent, and divination plays an impor- 
tant role in them. Mongo art is mainly oral; 
they have developed such epics as the highly 
aesthetic Lianja, which relates the origin of 
the Mongo. Talking-drum literature and 
songs also show a rich artistic content. 
‘Congo sociocultural groupings 4:1119a; map 
-political structure influence 3:1092g; illus. 


Mongor, also called tu, 
group in China. 
-China’s population, table 3 4:272 


Mongours, Chinese ethnic group speaking a 
Mongolian language of the Altaic family. 
‘East Asian cultural patterns 6:122g 


mongrel (biology): see hybrid. 


Mongu, town and administrative headquar- 
ters of the Western (formerly Barotse) Prov- 
ince of Zambia, south central Africa. It lies in 
the geographical centre and in the most popu- 
lated area of the province at the edge of the 
Zambezi River floodplain. A main road east 
connects it to Lusaka, the capital (385 mi [620 
km] southeast). The Zambezi is navigable 
from Mongu south to Maramba (formerly 
Livingstone) and is used regularly for trans- 
port. A thermal power station at Mongu sup- 
plies electricity to the area. Pop. (1972 est.) 
11,600. 

P52157S3123°09" B 

‘map, Zambia 19:1130 

Monguor language, minor language of the 
Mongolian group (a subfamily of the Altaic 
languages). Monguor is spoken by about 
60,000 persons in the Kansu and Tsinghai 
provinces of China. See Mongolian languag- 
es: 

-affiliation and distribution, table 2 1:636 


Monguors (people): see Mongols. 
monias (bird): see mesite. 


Monica, Saint (3322-387), mother of St. 
Augustine of Hippo. 
-Christian influence on Augustine 2:365a 


Monier, Joseph (b. 1823, France—d. 1906, 
Paris), one of the principal inventors of rein- 
forced concrete. Monier, a commercial gar- 
dener, experimented with iron-wire reinforce- 
ment for his cement and concrete tubs and ba- 
sins. He patented the idea in 1867 and exhibit- 
ed his invention the same year at the Paris Ex- 
position, It soon occurred to him to extend its 
application to railway ties (sleepers), to pipes, 
and to floors, arches, and bridges, He was not 
the first to conceive the combination of metal 
wires or rods embedded in concrete, but, de- 
spite his lack of technical training, he showed 
a remarkable intuitive grasp of the new 
material. 

In Monier’s patented designs the basic princi- 
ple of reinforced-concrete structural members 
was Clearly established: the concrete slab or 
girder took most of the compressive forces 
(those pressing directly downward), and the 
embedded metal wire took most of the tensile 
forces (those tending to pull the member 
apart). The two elements acted as a unit; and 
although it was many years before the 
theoretical basis for the new material could be 
laid, structural applications multiplied rapid- 
ly, especially i in Europe. 


ethnolinguistic 


Moniezia expansa, species of tapeworm 
(phylum Platyhelminthes). 
‘parasitic diseases of animals, table 2 5:870 


Moniliales (fungi); see Deuteromycetes. 
moniliasis (disease): see candidiasis: 


Monimiaceae, family of the plant order 

Laurales. 

-evolutionary significance, general features, and 
classification 10:711b 


monism (philosophy): see pluralism and mo- 
nism. 


Moniteur universel, Le, French newspaper 
founded by Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, pub- 
lished 1789-1869. 


-newspaper publishing history 15:239a 


monitor, naval, ironclad warship, designed 
originally for use in shallow harbours and riv- 
ers for blockade of the Confederate States in 
the American Civil War (1861-65). Built by 
the Swedish engineer John Ericsson for the 
U.S. Navy, the original vessel of this type was 
named “Monitor.” Remarkably engineered, it 
contained over 40 inventions entitled to basic 
patents. Essential features of its design includ- 
ed its minimal exposure above the waterline 
(making it hard to hit) and its protection from 
enemy fire—five inches of armour plate in the 
hull and one inch in the deck, The need to aim 
the guns when the ship could not be manoeu- 
vred, as in a harbour, led to the development 
of the revolving turret. Swivelled by steam 
power, “‘Monitor’s” turret contained two 11- 
inch (280-millimetre) cannons; the turret box 
was covered with 8 inches of armour, 


Monitor, a landing craft used by U.S. Navy river task 
groups 
By courtesy, of the U.S. Navy 


On March 9, 1862, “Monitor” engaged with 
the Confederate ironclad “‘Merrimack” (later 
renamed “Virginia”’) in a dramatic, though in- 
conclusive, battle (see Monitor and Mer- 
rimack, Battle of) that attracted international 
attention and resulted in construction of many 
similar vessels for the U.S. Navy. The original 
“Monitor,” however, was never seaworthy. 
En route from New York to Chesapeake Bay 
for the famous battle, it almost sank twice. 
Putting to sea again in December 1862, it went 
down off Cape Hatteras with a loss of 4 offi- 
cers and 12 men. 

Many improved monitors were built during 
the American Civil War and used by the U.S. 
Navy with mixed results. Though quite effec- 
tive against other vessels and, hence, valuable 
in maintaining the blockade, monitors were 
not very effective in attacking fortified har- 
bours. 

For many years the U.S, Navy retained 
monitors of the Civil War type. In the 1890s, 
six were built with two turrets each. Four 
monitors commissioned in 1902 and 1903, 
each carrying two 12-inch (305-millimetre) 
guns, were the last U.S. Navy monitors. After 
being used as submarine tenders in World 
War I, they were scrapped in 1922, | 

The British Navy also adopted monitors. In 
1915 and 1916 large monitors mounting 15- 
and 18-inch guns were built for use along the 
Belgian coast, in the Dardanelles, in the Suez 
Canal, and in the Adriatic Sea. For World 
War II the British ‘Navy built monitors 
mounting two 15-inch guns. The Soviet and 


oe 
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Romanian navies have used small, shallow- 
draft monitors as river gunboats. 


-naval design and role in 
Civil War 12:89le 


Monitor and Merrimack, Battle of, in the 
U.S. Civil War, naval engagement at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., a harbour at the mouth of the 
James River, notable as the first duel between 
ironclad men-of-war. It was also memorable 
because of the dramatic contrast between the 
spectacular success of a Confederate steam 
frigate, the ‘Virginia’ (originally ‘Mer- 
rimack’’), on March 8, 1862, and her failure to 
defeat the smaller Union ship, the “Monitor,” 
the next day. The Northern-built ‘Mer- 
rimack” had been salvaged by the Confeder- 
ates from the Norfolk navy yard and renamed 
the “Virginia.” Commanded by Capt. Frank- 
lin Buchanan, it joined three other Confeder- 
ate vessels in attacking the Union sailing frig- 
ate “Congress” and the sailing sloop ‘““Cum- 
berland” off Newport News, Va., on March 
8th. -To strengthen the Union, the steam frig- 
ate “Minnesota” arrived that day but ran 
aground, and the ironclad “Monitor,” under 
the command of Lieut. John L. Worden, ap- 
peared the same night. Thus the stage was set 
for the dramatic naval battle of March 9, with 
crowds of Union and Confederate supporters 
crowding the decks of nearby vessels and the 
shores on either side. Soon after 8 Am the 
“Virginia” opened fire on the ‘“‘Minnesota,”’ 
and the “Monitor” appeared. They passed 
back and forth on opposite courses. Both 
crews lacked training; shooting was in- 
effective. The ‘““Monitor’’ could fire only once 
in seven or eight minutes but was faster and 
more manoeuvrable than her larger opponent. 
After additional action and reloading, the 
“Monitor’s” pilothouse was hit, driving iron 
splinters into Worden’s eyes. The ship sheered 
into shallow water and the “Virginia,” con- 
cluding the enemy was disabled, turned again 
to attack the “Minnesota.” But her officers re- 
ported ammunition low, a leak in the bow, 
and difficulty in keeping up steam. At about 
12:30 pm the “Virginia” headed for its navy 
yard; the battle was over. 

The events of the first day thrilled the South 
and gave them the false hope that the Union 
blockade would be broken. The conflict be- 
tween the two ironclads was generally inter- 
preted as a victory for the “Monitor,” howev- 
er, and produced feelings of combined relief 
and exultation in the North. The battle was in 
fact indecisive and had little or no influence on 
the course of the war, but it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the profound effect on morale that 
was produced in both regions. 

-naval design and history of both 
ships 12:891d 


monitorial (LANCASTERIAN) system, teach- 
ing method in which the older or better schol- 
ars teach the younger or weaker pupils. In the 
system, as first formulated by the English 
educator Joseph Lancaster, the superior stu- 
dents learned their lessons from the adult 
teacher in charge of the school and then trans- 
mitted their knowledge to the inferior stu- 
dents. A precursor of the teacher’s college, it 
was used in many parts of Europe during the 
19th century, particularly in France and Great 
Britain. The proliferation of the monitorial 
system was due largely to its economy (it re- 
duced the number of adult teachers needed) 
and efficiency (it avoided wasting the time of 
children who waited for the attention of the 
principal teacher), Parents of the monitors, 
however, objected to the learning time their 
children were losing even though many of the 
monitors were paid a small weekly sum. It 
was found that some training of the monitors 
was necessary, and in Great Britain about 
1840 the movement began that replaced 
monitors with “pupil-teachers”—i.e., boys 
and girls who, at the age of 13, were appren- 
ticed for a period of five years during which 
they learned the art of teaching while continu- 


__ ing their education under the head teacher of 
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an elementary school. Some schools in which 
pupil-teachers were trained developed into 
training colleges in which professional and 
academic education could be carried to a 
higher degree: after the apprenticeship was 
completed. 

‘Latin American early adoption 6:401le 
‘method and advantages 18:4h 

-19th-century use and advantage 6:359e 
‘Organization and limitation 6:355h 


monitoring, process of checking on an opera- 
tion of some kind—e.g., listening to a radio 
broadcast to make sure it is acceptable. Most 
industrial processes can be monitored, or kept 
track of and checked, as can such factors as 
air pollution or biological processes. 
‘aerospace biomedical data recording 1:146f 
‘aerospace reliability engineering 1:140d 
-air pollution management practice 5:50b 
-air pollution predictions 2:329c 
‘biomedical instrumentation methods and 
devices 9:639h 
‘computer timesharing methods 4:1052e 
‘industry and laboratory 
instrumentation 9:633b 
-surgery’s technological advances 17:817h 
‘television signal adjustments 18:114b 


monitor lizard, any lizard of the family 
Varanidae (suborder Sauria), consisting of the 
single genus Varanus. Thirty species are recog- 
nized. Most have an elongated head and neck, 
a relatively heavy body, a long tail, and well- 
developed legs. All occur in the Old World 
tropics and subtropics. 


Nile monitor (Varanus niloticus) 
E.G. Neal—Bruce Coleman Ltd 


The smallest monitor achieves a full length 
of 20 centimetres (8 inches); several species 
grow to great size and length. These include 
the Komodo dragon (g.v.; Varanus komo- 
doensis), the largest of all lizards, which grows 
to a length of 3 metres (10 feet); the two- 
banded, or water, monitor (V. salvator), 
which grows to 2.7 metres and occurs in 
Southeast Asia; and the perenty (V. gigan- 
teus), which grows to 2,1 metres and is found 
in the upper Nile Valley and most of Africa 
south of the Sahara Desert. 

The so-called earless monitor (Lanthanotus 
borneensis), a rare and little-known lizard na- 
tive to Borneo, is the only species of the fami- 
ly Lanthanotidae. It grows to a length of 40 
centimetres (16 inches). 

‘classification and features 16:288a 


Moniuszko, Stanislaw (1819-72), Polish 
organist and composer, musical director of 
the Warsaw opera. 

-folk music influences 14:636c 


Monju (Buddhist mythology): see Mafijusri. 


monk, a man who separates himself from so- 
ciety and lives either alone (a hermit or an- 
chorite) or in an organized community in or- 
der to devote himself full time to religious life. 
In Roman Catholicism, according to techni- 
cal ecclesiastical language, the term monk is 
restricted to those bound by religious vows 
and belonging to an order whose members are 
physically separated from the world by life in 
a monastery. In this monastery the monks live 
under a rule of life and the government of a 
superior to whom they are bound by vows. In 
actual usage, however, the term monk is also 
applied at times to friars, members of mendi- 
cant orders that originally forbade any owner- 
ship of property, even in common, such as the 
Franciscans and Dominicans. Many Roman 
Catholic monks are also ordained priests. 
Eastern Orthodoxy did not produce orders 
exactly comparable to Western Christianity. 
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Its houses, or groups of hermits, were some- 
times federated under a leader, and a cenobit- 
ic (common life) foundation might have its 
groups of individual cells, or hermitages. 
Cenobitic and hermit life were to some extent 
interdependent in that a cenobite might 
become a solitary for a time and perhaps re- 
turn to his house later on. The Orthodox 
Church has appointed its bishops primarily 
from those monks who were priests. Monasti- 
cism within Orthodoxy, however, has re- 
mained largely a lay movement, devoted to 
prayer and other religious works. 

In the Church of England, religious com- 
munities for men were revived in the 19th cen- 
tury. Anglican communities, or brotherhoods, 
are similar to Roman Catholic orders. Within 
Protestantism, some brotherhoods have been 
established, including the Taizé community 
near Cluny, Fr. (see Grandchamp and Taizé 
communities). 

In Hinduism there are about 90 monastic or- 
ders; about 70 require celibacy of their mem- 
bers, who live together under a rule. The main 
activity of the Hindu monk is meditation, 
though he may also teach lay people and oth- 
er monks, He supports himself by begging. 

Within Buddhism, many variations occur. 
The fundamental activity of Buddhist monks 
is meditation, but in some areas monks are 
also teachers of the people. Vows are techni- 
cally temporary, and many lay people enter 
monasteries for a limited period of time. Al- 
though celibacy is a general rule for Buddhist 
monks, there are many exceptions. 

Monks play an important part in some other 
Eastern religions, including Jainism and 
Sikhism. 

‘Buddhist discipline and organization 3:391d 
-historiographic method in Middle Ages 8:949a 
‘monastic centrality in Eastern 

religion 12:337b 


Monk (1796), book by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis. 
-Gothic novel tradition 13:286c 


Monk, George, Ist duke of Albemarle: 
see Monck, George, Ist duke of Albemarle. 


Monk, Thelonious (Sphere) (b. Oct. 10, 
1920, Rocky Mount, N.C.), pianist and com- 
poser who, with Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie 
Parker, was one of the innovators of modern 
jazz in the mid-1940s. One of the great eccen- 
trics of the art, he tended at times deliberately 
to obscure the depth of his own music by the 
comic trappings with which he surrounded it. 
Although his piano technique was strictly lim- 
ited and subjective to the point of being al- 
most secretive on occasion, he retained his 
place for much longer than many critics 
thought likely. From the late 1950s he kept 
almost exclusively to the small groups that he 
led. Several of his compositions, which, like 
his piano playing, tend to be harmonically as- 
tringent and rhythmically jagged, have 
become jazz standards, including “Epistro- 
phy,” “Straight No Chaser,” and “Blue 
Monk.” Of a different order-is his ballad 
“Round Midnight,” which shows great me- 
lodic charm as well as extreme harmonic so- 
phistication. 

-extramusical associations in 

jazz 10:125g 


Monkey (Wu Ch’eng-en): see Hsi Yu Chi. 


monkey, general name for any member of 
the mammalian order Primates, with the ex- 
ception of the tree shrews; the lemurs and 
their allies; the manlike apes; and man, 
Monkeys are arranged into two main 
groups: the catarrhine monkeys (family Cer- 
copithecidae, qg.v.) of the Old World tropics 
and the platyrrhine monkeys (families Callitri- 
chidae and Cebidae) of the New World trop- 
ics. Except for the largest, such as the ba- 
boons, monkeys are predominantly arboreal. 


monkey dance 998 


Most are active during the day, and many live 
in bands. Monkeys vary considerably in size. 
The pygmy marmoset (Cebuella pygmaea), 
smallest of the platyrrhines, is only 13-14 cm 
(about 5 in.) long and weighs about 90 g (3 
0z), while baboons (Papio), may be 115 cm 
long without the tail and may weigh up to 40 
kg (88 lb). Most monkeys have a short, rela- 
tively flat face, a tail that may or may not be 
prehensile (depending on the species), and five 
digits on each hand and foot. As in all pri- 
mates, the brain is relatively large. 

Monkeys are popular zoo exhibits and are 
widely used in experimental studies. Members 
of many species are kept as pets, although 
monkeys are difficult to keep and many 
become ill-tempered as adults. There are 
many legends and stories about monkeys, and 
in some parts of the world monkeys are to 
some extent held as sacred. Major ref. 
14:1014¢ 
-altruistic social behaviour experiments 16:935c 
-Amazon region varieties and uses 1:654g 
‘blood type comparison to man 2:1149b 
-brachiation and climbing movements 11:22b 
-diseases of animals, tables 1 and 9 5:866 
-fossil record and era 7:572g 
-pet ownership difficulties 14:151d 
‘reproductive system anatomy 15:710a 
social learning studies 10:744f 
-thermoreceptive areas in skin 18:331f 


monkey dance (Balinese art): see ketjak. 
monkey-faced owl (bird): see barn owl. 


monkey flower, herbaceous or, rarely, 
shrubby plants of the genus Mimulus (family 
Scrophulariaceae, q.v.). The 100 species are 


Monkey flower (Mimulus guttatus) 
Arthur H. Bilsten—EB Inc. 


distributed worldwide but are particularly 
common in western North America. The 
plants have opposite, undivided leaves and 
solitary flowers with a two-lipped open corol- 
la (fused petals). The herbaceous species typi- 
cally grow most abundantly in wet areas, usu- 
ally near running water. 


monkey orchid (European plant): see Or- 
chis. 


monkey pot, common name for any shrub 
or tree of the genus Lecythis (family Lecy- 
thidaceae, order Myrtales), particularly L. ol- 
laria of Brazil and L. zabucajo of northeastern 
South America. The name is also applied to 
the woody fruit of these plants, so called be- 
cause it is potlike in shape and suitable in size 
for a monkey to use. 

The nuts of most Lecythis species are edible. 
Those of L. zabucajo, which resemble Brazil 
nuts, are particularly tasty. The fruit of L. ol- 
laria contains seeds that are the source of an 
oil used in soaps. The wood of several species 


Monkey pot (Lecythis zabucajo) 
W.H. Hodge 


is also used in buildings, cabinetwork, tool 
handles, and other articles. 

‘fruit farming economics 7:753c 

-Myrtales tissue development 12:774g 


monkey puzzle tree, also called CHILE PINE 
(Araucaria araucana), an evergreen ornamen- 
tal and timber conifer of the family 
Araucariaceae, native to the Andes mountains 
of South America. The tree may grow to 45 
metres (150 feet), with a diameter of 1.5 
metres (5 feet). The rigid, overlapping, needle- 
pointed leaves are spirally arranged on stiff 
branches, which form a tangled, prickly net- 
work that discourages animals from attempt- 
ing to climb the tree. 


Monkey puzzle tree (Araucaria araucana) 


Ernest Manewal—Shostal 


monkey terrier (dog): see affenpinscher. 


monkey wrench, wrench having an adjusta- 
ble jaw for grasping a nut, bolt, or similar 
item that has flat, parallel faces. 

*screw and wrench design development 8:623d 


Mon-Khmer: (Asian peoples); see Khmer; 
Mon; Mon-Khmer languages. 


Mon-Khmer languages, group of Austro- 
Asiatic languages spoken by over 49,000,000 
persons in continental Southeast Asia; they 
range north to China and west to India. The 
most important languages of the group in- 
clude Khmer (or Cambodian; more than 
7,350,000 speakers), Vietnamese and related 
dialects (about 38,900,000), and Mon (about 
500,000). Other Mon-Khmer languages and 


language groups with fewer speakers include 
Khasi, Palaung, Bahnar, and Mnong. Some 
scholars also include the Nicobarese lan- 
guages within the Mon-Khmer group; others 
exclude Vietnamese, Nicobarese, and Khasi. 
Major ref. 10:668d 
-Austro-Asiatic language characteristics and 
distribution 2:480g; map 484 
-Cambodia language dominance 3:68le 
-Cambodian ethnolinguistic heritage 3:677e 
-China ethnolinguistic groups, map and 
table 4:273a 
-Laos ethnolinguistic groups 10:673f 
-Meghalaya cultures and languages 11:858g 
-Southeast Asian ethnolinguistic 
pattern 17:223d 
-Vietnamese borrowings 19:120e 
- Vietnamese under Chinese influence 19:139d 


Mon (HANTHAWADpy) kingdom, powerful in 
Burma from the 9th to the 11th, from the 
13th to the 16th, and for a brief period in the 
mid-18th century. The Mons first settled in 
Thailand, in the Mae Nam Chao Phraya Ba- 
sin, around 550. Their early kingdoms, 
Dvaravati and Haripunjaya, had ties with the 
ancient Cambodian kingdom of Funan, with 
China, and with the northern Malay king- 
doms. They were also strongly influenced by 
Khmer civilization. 

After the Mons moved westward into Lower 
Burma, they acquired Theravada Buddhism, 
their state religion, from Ceylon and South 
India; and they adopted the Indian Pali script. 
By 825 they had firmly established themselves 
in Lower Burma and founded the city of Pegu. 

At nearly the same point in history, Burma’s 
Pagan kingdom was established. In 1057 Pa- 
gan defeated the Mon kingdom, destroying 
Pegu and carting off scholars and monuments. 
After the fall of Pagan (1287), the Mons, un- 
der Wareru, regained their independence and 
captured Martaban and Pegu, thus virtually 
controlling their previously held territory, The 
next 200 years witnessed incessant warfare be- 
tween the Mons and the Burmese, but the 
Mons retained their independence till 1539, 
when they came under the domination of 
Toungoo Burma. In the mid-18th century the 
Mons rose in rebellion and re-established their 
kingdom of Pegu, but it lasted only some 10 
years, The Burmese triumphed permanently 
over the Mons when their leader Alaungpaya 
razed Pegu in 1757. Many of the Mons were 
killed; others fled to Siam. The Mons now 
have their own autonomous state in the 
Union of Burma. 

-Mon supremacy in Lower Burma 3:511f 


Monklands, district, Strathclyde (g.v.) re- 
gion, southwestern Scotland, created by the 
reorganization of 1975 from part of the for- 
mer county of Lanark (q.v.). Immediately east 
of Glasgow, the district, area 61 sq mi (158 sq 
km), includes the large industrial burghs of 
Coatbridge, the seat of the district authority, 
and Airdrie and the adjoining country to the 
north and east. The burghs’s heavy engineer- 
ing was founded on local coal and iron re- 
sources, Pop. (1974 est.) 109,192. 


monk seal, any of three little-known tropical 
or subtropical seals of the genus Monachus, 
family Phocidae. Characterized by V-shaped 
hind flippers, monk seals are brown or black 
as pups, and dark gray or brown above, paler 
or whitish below as adults. They apparently 
feed on fish and mollusks. Adult length is 2-3 
metres (6.6-10 feet) and weight, 225-275 kilo- 
grams (500-610 pounds). Monk seals have 
been hunted extensively for fur, oil, and meat. 
The Caribbean, or West Indian, monk seal 
(M. tropicalis) was probably extinct in the 
early 1970s; the surviving species, both in 
danger of extinction, are the Mediterranean 
monk seal (M. monachus), numbering from 
500 to 1,000, and the Hawaiian, or Laysan, 
monk seal (M. schauinslandi), of which 700 to 
1,000 remain. 

-endangered status and legal protection 7:812e 
‘representative carnivore, illus. 4 3:938 


monkshood, also called WoLFsBANE and ACo- 


“ NITE, common name for about 300 species of 


showy perennial herbs constituting the genus 
Aconitum of the buttercup family (Ranun- 
culaceae). They occur in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere Temperate Zone. The plants usually 
grow in partial shade and in rich soil. 

The roots are usually thick or tuberous. The 
leaves have fingerlike lobes. The flowers, 
which grow mostly in spikelike clusters, are 
usually purple or blue, sometimes yellow or 
white. There are five sepals and two to five 
petals. 

A few species are cultivated in gardens. All 
species contain the powerful poison aconite, 
which was formerly used medicinally for re- 
ducing fever. A. napellus, native to central 
Europe, is particularly important as a source 
of this drug. 

‘poisonous plants, table 5 14:610a 
‘Ranunculales pollination process 15:510a 
‘tuberous root and flower, illus., 14:Poisonous 
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monk’s pepper tree: see chaste tree. 


Nlagens (Buddhist celebration): see Smon- 
am. 


Mon language, known in Burma as the 
TALAING LANGUAGE, Mon-Khmer language 
spoken by about 500,000 people in Burma 
and Thailand. The earliest written records in 
Mon date from the 6th century ap and are in 
a stage of the language known as Old Mon. 
Mon is similar in structure to the closely relat- 
ed Khmer language of Cambodia. See also 
Mon-Khmer languages. 
-Austro-Asiatic features and affiliations 2:480f 
-Austro-Asiatic language distribution 

map 2:484 
-Sino-Tibetan languages distribution 

map 16:797 


Monluc, Blaise de Lasseran-Massen- 
céme, seigneur de (b. c. 1500, Armagnac, 
Fr.—d. Aug. 26, 1577, Condom), soldier, a 
marshal of France from 1574, known for his 
great military skill and for his Commentaires, 
an autobiography that contained his reflec- 
tions on the art of war. 


Monluc, engraving by an unknown artist 
H. Roger-Viollet 


The eldest son of an impoverished branch of 
the great family of Montesquiou, Monluc was 
brought up as.a page at the court of Lorraine. 
He fought in northern Italy in 1521-22 and 
was with King Francis I of France at his de- 
feat at Pavia in 1525. As lieutenant of a com- 
pany he played a brilliant part in the relief of 
Marseilles from the Holy Roman emperor 
Charles V’s siege in 1536, and in Italy he was 
chiefly responsible for the great victory at 
Ceresole in 1544. After a period as maitre de 


- camp (master of the camp) in the fighting in 


’ 


northeastern France against the English, he 
became governor of Moncalieri in Piedmont 
in 1548 and remained in Italy for the next 10 


years. : 
When the French Wars of Religion began in 
1562, Monluc was a partisan of the Catholic 


_ House of Guise. His victory at Vergt (Oct. 9, 

1562) broke the Huguenot power in Guyenne, 
and he later became a powerful force within 
the league of Catholic nobles in the south- 
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west. Huguenot propaganda gave him a repu- 
tation for barbarity that he did not deserve. 

In his Commentaires (1592; Eng. trans., 
1674), he records his successes with frankness, 
but he does not conceal his mistakes. Militari- 
ly he stood for the use of mobile infantry (no- 
tably arquebusiers) against cavalry. 


Monmouth, James Scott, duke of (b. 
April 9, 1649, Rotterdam—d. July 15, 1685, 
London), claimant to the English throne who 
led an unsuccessful rebellion against King 
James II in 1685. Although the strikingly 


Duke of Monmouth, oil painting after W. Wissing, c. 
1683; in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London 


handsome Monmouth had the outward bear- 
ing of an ideal monarch, he lacked the intelli- 
gence and resolution needed for a determined 
struggle for power. He was the illegitimate 
son of King Charles II (ruled 1660-1685) and 
Lucy Walter. Banished from England because 
she claimed to be the King’s wife, Lucy settled 
with young James in Paris. In 1662 James was 
brought to England and installed at court as a 
favourite of the King, who arranged for him 
to marry the wealthy Scottish heiress Anne 
Scott, countess of Buccleuch. Accordingly, in 
1663 James was knighted as Sir James Scott 
and created duke of Monmouth. Even. at this 
early date some Englishmen viewed him as a 
possible successor to Charles. Since Mon- 
mouth was a Protestant, his political oppor- 
tunities increased when Charles’s brother and 
acknowledged heir, James, duke of York, 
converted to Roman Catholicism about 1668. 

Monmouth was made captain of the king’s 
guard in 1668 and admitted to the privy coun- 
cil in 1670. During the Anglo-Dutch War of 
1672-74 he commanded English troops on the 
Continent. He became captain general of all 
the armed forces in England in 1678, and on 
June 22, 1679, he triumphed over the Scottish 
Presbyterian rebels at Bothwell Bridge, Lan- 
ark. Meanwhile, the succession to the throne 
had become a burning issue in England, where 
antipapal hysteria had been aroused by ru- 
mours that the Catholics were plotting to 
seize power. In this crisis Monmouth was 
championed for the succession by Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, the lead- 
er of the anti-Catholic Whig Party in Parlia- 
ment. Charles blocked all parliamentary at- 
tempts to exclude James from the royal in- 
heritance, and in September 1679 he banished 
Monmouth from the kingdom. Nevertheless, 
the Duke quickly returned in defiance of his 
father and set about building up a following. 
In 1682-83 he became involved in the Whig 
conspiracy against Charles and James, known 
as the Rye House Plot. Although pardoned 
for his part in this enterprise, he was banished 
from court and took refuge in the Netherlands 
early in 1684, 

Upon the death of Charles II on Feb. 6, 
1685, the Duke of York acceded to power as 
James II. Monmouth landed at Lyme Regis, 
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Dorset, with 82 followers in June, but he was 
unable to rally the gentry to his rebellion. On 
July 6 his army of peasantry was totally de- 
feated on the plain of Sedgemoor, Somerset. 
He fied but was soon captured and beheaded. 
‘claim to throne and rebellion 3:248a 
‘Dryden’s verses on the Popish Plot 5:1064d 
-Shaftesbury’s anti-Catholicism 16:614a 


Monmouth, city, seat (1836) of Warren 
County, western Illinois, U.S. Established in 
1831, it was named to commemorate the 
American Revolutionary War battle fought at 
Monmouth, N.J. (June 28, 1778), Its economy 
has an agricultural base: livestock, corn, pro- 
cessed meats, and pet foods with some light 
manufacturing, chiefly pottery. Monmouth 
College was founded in 1853. Wyatt Earp, the 
gunfighter, was born in Monmouth. Inc. vil- 
lage, 1836; city, 1852. Pop. (1980) 10,706. 
40°55’ N, 90°39’ W 

Monmouth, borough, county of Gwent (un- 
til 1974 it was the county town [seat] of the 
former Monmouthshire), Wales, at the con- 
fluence of the Rivers Wye and Monnow. The 
Norman castle (built c. 1070) was the birth- 
place in 1387 of the English king Henry V. It 
suffered from attacks by the Welsh rebel lead- 
er Owen Glendower (Owain Glyndwr) in 1404 
and by Parliamentarians in 1646, during the 
English Civil War; little remains. The adja- 
cent town, granted its first royal charter in 
1256, became one of the most important ur- 
ban settlements in pre-industrial South Wales, 
being the market for a rich agricultural region, 
Historical features include remains of an 11th- 
century Benedictine priory, a 13th-century 
gateway on Monnow Bridge, a boys’ school 
founded in 1614, the 17th-century Wye 
Bridge, and the Shire Hall (1724). On nearby 
Kymin Hill a Naval Temple was built (1800) 
to honour 18th-century admirals. The most 
famous British admiral of all, Lord Nelson, 
had many associations with Monmouth, the 
town’s Nelson Museum housing a fine collec- 
tion of his relics. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 6,545. 
51°50’ N, 2°43’ W 

-map, United Kingdom 18:866 
Monmouth Court House, Battle of, an in- 
decisive engagement in the U.S. War of Inde- 
pendence, fought at Monmouth, N.J., on June 
28, 1778. Having evacuated Philadelphia, the 
British under Sir Henry Clinton were march- 
ing through New Jersey to Sandy Hook. After 
a 40 hours’ halt at Monmouth Court House, 
the army moved out, leaving a small covering 
force. In order to strike a vigorous blow at the 
retreating enemy, American general George 
Washington ordered Charles Lee, command- 
ing the advance guard, to attack the British 
rear. When Lee attempted to surround the 
small force at the courthouse, he was sur- 
prised by the arrival of Lord Cornwallis’ rear 
guard, which Clinton had ordered back to re- 
sist the attackers. Rather than risk fighting a 
delaying action on difficult terrain, Lee or- 
dered a retreat but was tardy giving Washing- 
ton notice. When Washington arrived, he was 
therefore surprised and indignant to find his 
Continental forces retreating in much disord- 
er. He immediately rallied the troops and 
checked the British advances, Cornwallis fell 
back and withdrew undetected at night, join- 
ing the main British Army on safe ground. 
Washington did not follow. 

Having about equal forces, both sides 
claimed to have won victory, but the British 
claim seems more valid since Clinton was able 
to complete his march without molestation. 
Washington presently marched to the Hudson 
River to join the Continental Army there, 
while Clinton’s forces returned to New York. 
The combatants thus resumed the positions 
held two years before. 


Monn, Georg Matthias (1717-50), Austri- 
an composer whose instrumental composi- 
tions mark a transition from the Baroque to 
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Modern periods. Organist of the Karlskirche, 
Vienna, he wrote, among other works, three 
symphonies and a trio sonata. 

-sonata form in orchestral music 17:8g 
-symphonic writing style 17:912e 


Monnet, Jean (b. Nov. 9, 1888, Cognac, 
Fr.), political economist and diplomat who, 
after World War II, initiated comprehensive 
economic planning in western Europe. In 
France he was responsible for the successful 
plan designed to rebuild and modernize that 
nation’s crumbled economy. 


Monnet, 1939 


H. Roger-Viollet—Harlingue 


After World War I Monnet was the French 
representative on the Inter-Allied Maritime 
Commission and deputy secretary general of 
the League of Nations (1919-23). Then, after 
reorganizing his family’s brandy business, he 
became the European partner of a New York 
investment bank in 1925, At the start of 
World War II he was made chairman of 
the Franco-British Economic Co-ordination 
Committee. In June 1940 it was he who sug- 
gested Franco-British union to Winston Chur- 
chill. After the Franco-German armistice he 
left for Washington, where he was appointed 
to the British Supply Council. Early in 1943 
he was sent to Algiers, and in May he became 
a member of the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. In April 1944 General 
Charles de Gaulle appointed him commis- 
sioner on special mission to the U.S. In 1947 
as head of the National Planning Board Mon- 
net implemented his first economic plan in- 
volving the nationalization of the railroads, 
mines, and electric power companies. These 
actions were carried out without ever being 
debated in the National Assembly, and there- 
by Monnet’s plan for reviving production was 
freed from political manipulation. Monnet’s 
1950 Schuman Plan, the first step towards or- 
ganizing European economic life, was embod- 
ied in a treaty ratified December 5 that creat- 
ed the European Coal and Steel Community 
(Ecss). From 1952 to 1955 he was the first 
president of the Ecsc’s High Authority. In 
1955 he organized the Action Committee for 
the United States of Europe and became its 
president in 1956. In 1966 the University of 
Bonn (Germany) awarded him the newly 
created Robert Schuman Prize for his services 
to the European cause. 


Monnier, Henri (1805-77), French carica- 
turist and playwright. 
-Joseph Prudhomme creation and use 3:912b 


Monnoyer, Jean-Baptiste (1636-99), 
French artist. 
-French floral decoration tradition 7:416c 


Monnus, 3rd-century-ap Greek artist. 
‘mosaic detail of Hesiod 8:830 


Mono, also called MONAcHI, two Sho- 
shonean-speaking Indian groups of central 
California, of the same dialectic division as 
the Northern Paiute (see Paiute): of Nevada 
and the Bannock (q.v.) of Idaho. The Western 
Mono, in the pine belt of the Sierra Nevada, 
have a culture similar to that of the nearby 
Yokuts (g.v.); the eastern branch of Mono, 


and the Indians of Owens Valley across the 
crest, locally called Paiute, are more similar to 
their neighbours of the Great Basin. 

The two divisions historically traded with 
each other, the Eastern Mono giving salt, pi- 
fion nuts, baskets, and poison in return for 
acorn flour, baskets, and canes for arrows. 

Their traditional social organization was 
simple, consisting of small villages or perma- 
nent hamlets of up to 50 or 75 people, orga- 
nized in patrilineal families and ranging over 
vaguely defined hunting areas. Although the 
power of the chief was far from absolute, his 
consent was required for all major religious or 
warlike undertakings; his greatest respon- 
sibilities were the settlement of disputes and 
the sanctioning of revenge killings. 

Another source of order was the fear of sor- 
cery by shamans, or medicine men. Shaman- 
ism was undeniably a political phenomenon, 
being a sure means to power. The chief sought 
as a matter of course to buttress his political 
power through an alliance with a powerful 
shaman. One other essential office, associated 
like those of the chief and shamans with cer- 
tain lineages, was that of the messenger, who 
acted as intermediary between the chief and 
his people, as emissary to other chiefs, and as 
the chief's general assistant. 

-Basin Indian culture and religion 13:204h; 
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Mono, department, Dahomey. 
-population growth 1961-68 table 5:422 


Monocacy, Battle of (July 9, 1864), U.S. 
Civil War engagement fought on the banks of 
the Monocacy River near Frederick, Md., in 
which Confederate troops under Lieut. Gen. 
Jubal A. Early routed Union forces under 
Maj. Gen. Lewis Wallace. Although the Fed- 
erals were defeated, the delay caused by the 
battle gave Gen. Ulysses S. Grant time to 
send reinforcements for the defense of Wash- 
ington. Of 6,050 Federal troops in the engage- 
ment, there were 1,880 casualties. Of 14,000 
Confederates involved, there were fewer than 
700 casualties. 


Monocentridae: see pinecone fish. 


Monoceros (Greek: “unicorn’), constella- 
tion of the equatorial zone. 
-constellation table 2:226 


Monochamus: see long-horned beetle. 


monochord, occasionally MANICHORD, musi- 
cal instrument consisting of a single string 
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Man playing a monochord, woodcut from Musica 
theorica by Lodovico Fogliani, Venice, 1529; in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice 


By courtesy of the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice 


stretched over a calibrated sound box and 
having a movable bridge. The string was held 
in place over the properly positioned bridge 
with one hand and plucked with a plectrum 
held in the other. 

The monochord was used in Greece by the 
6th century BC as a Scientific instrument for 
measuring musical intervals. Knowledge of 
the instrument was transmitted to medieval 
theorists by the 5th-century philosopher Bo- 
ethius; the first treatises on it date from the 
10th century. By the 11th century it was used 
as a purely musical instrument. It was eventu- 
ally modified by the addition of keys that at 
first marked off sounding lengths on the single 
string. Several strings were later used, and the 
instrument evolved into the clavichord by the 
late 14th century. The term monochord was 
often applied to the clavichord and later to 


the trumpet marine (a bowed, single-stringed 
instrument) and to one-stringed zithers of 
Southeast Asia. 

Monochords continued to be used as scien- 
tific and teaching tools and as late as the 18th 
century served as organ tuners’ aids. 
-clavichord design development 10:438b 


monochromator, instrument that supplies 
light of one colour or light within a narrow 
range of wavelengths; unwanted wavelengths 
(colours) are blocked by filters (first used by 
Bernard Lyot in the 1930s) or bent away, as in 
the spectroheliograph. The monochromator is 
used to photograph the Sun and to study 
photochemical effects; it is usually a compo- 
nent of a spectrophotometer. 

-light wavelength alteration 14:295c 

‘neutron velocity selection 12:1074b 

-operation principles and components 17:458e 


monocline, simple fold in rock strata that are 
relatively flat. It consists of a local steepening 
in dip that may change the elevation of the 
strata by as much as 1,000 metres or more. A 
homocline is a series of strata that dip in one 
direction at a constant angle; the two terms 
are often indiscriminately interchanged. 


monoclinic system, one of the six crystal 
systems to which a given crystalline solid can 
be assigned. Crystals in this system are re- 
ferred to three axes of unequal lengths—two 
of which are perpendicular and the third of 
which is inclined to the plane of the other two. 
If the atoms or atom groups in the solid are 
represented by dots and the dots are connect- 
ed, the resulting lattice will consist of an or- 
derly stacking of blocks, or unit cells. The 
monoclinic unit cell is distinguished by a single 
axis, called an axis of 2-fold symmetry, about 
which the cell can be rotated by 180° without 
changing its appearance. This characteristic 
requires that two of the angles between edges 
of the cell be right angles. The third angle may 
have any value, and there are no restrictions 
on the lengths of the edges. Beta-sulphur, gyp- 
sum, borax, orthoclase, kaolin, muscovite, 
amphibole, pyroxene, jadeite, azurite, and 
spodumene crystallize in the monoclinic sys- 
tem. 

-amphibole magnesium-iron ratios 1:709a 
-feldspar crystal structures 7:213a 

‘mica crystal structures 12:95a; illus. 94 


monocotyledon, any plant of the class 
Monocotyledonae (Monocotyledones), the 
smaller of the two great groups (the larger is 
the Dicotyledonae) of the flowering plants, or 
angiosperms. Lilies, orchids, palms, and 
grasses, sedges, and rushes are included in this 
assemblage. Most monocots are distinguished 
by the presence of only one seed leaf, or 
cotyledon, in the embryo contained in the 
seed. Monocotyledonous plants typically also 
have flower parts (sepals, petals, stamens, and 
carpels—i.e., the ovule-bearing segments of 
the ovary) based on a plan of three, or mullti- 
ples thereof, although there are exceptions. 
The leaves are parallel veined in most, either 
from the base or from a stout central midrib. 


Yellow flag (/ris pseudocorus), a representative 
monocotyledonous plant 
A to Z Botanical Collection—EB Inc. 


_ In the stem the vascular elements (water- and 
food-conducting tubes) are commonly ar- 
ranged in scattered bundles; and the stems do 
not possess a continuous cambium layer, or re- 
gion of new growth. Therefore monocots do 
not increase in stem thickness, produce annual 
growth rings, or have woody stems as do typi- 
cal trees, which are dicots (see dicotyledon), 
Tree forms are rare among monocots, most of 
which are herbs. Taproots are uncommon; 
fibrous roots predominate. Stem branching is 
uncommon. The microscopic pores (stomates) 
in the leaf surfaces are usually arranged in par- 
allel rows. Finally, the pollen grains of mono- 
cots have a structure termed monocolpate 
(with one germinal furrow or pore) or they are 
modified from this state and are termed mono- 
colpate-derived. Major ref. 1:881g; table 882 
-Alismales link from dicot 1:579a 
-Aristolochiales origin theory 1:1153e 
-characteristics and evolutionary trends 14:380f 
-embryo formation and development 5:662c 
‘forestry and tree products 7:529a 
-Tridales leaf features and evolution 9:892d 
‘longevity comparison, table 2 10:914 
-orchid characteristics and evolution 13:648c 

passim to 650h 
-plant internal transport system 14:502b 
-seed and fruit development 16:481a; illus. 480 
-stem tissue form and function 13:728g 


monocular instruments, optical devices 
characterized by having only one eyepiece and, 
generally, a lens system oriented along a single 
axis. Examples include the jeweler’s glass, the 
magnifying glass, and certain microscopes and 
telescopes. 
‘detection devices in military 

technology 19:599c 
-microscope theory, types, and 

construction 12:129g 


Monocystis (protozoan): see gregarine. 


monocyte, type of white blood cell (leuko- 
cyte), making up 3-8 percent of the total cir- 
culating leukocytes in humans. With the lym- 
phocytes they are classed as agranulocytes 
(lacking granules); though the cytoplasm con- 
tains granules, these are smaller and less nu- 
merous than in granulocytes. The nucleus is 
large, filled with very fine chromatin, and 
round, tending to be kidney- or U-shaped in 
older cells. The cytoplasm is abundant and 
semiopaque. Vacuoles are numerous. In cer- 
tain cases some of these form a circle called a 
rosette around the centrosome, the small body 
around which mitosis (cell division) occurs. 
Monocytes function as scavengers, ingesting 
foreign particulate matter, bacteria, viruses, 
protozoa, and worn red cells. See also leuko- 
cyte; phagocyte. Major ref. 2:1119a 
-connective tissue defense reserves 5:15f 
-increased number in infection 2:1139f 
-inflamed tissue restoration 9:562e; illus. 560 
-leukemia cell origin 15:781le 


monocytic leukemia, disease marked by the 
presence in the blood of immature forms of 
white blood cells called monocytes. There are 
two main types. In Noegeli, or myelomonocyt- 
ic, leukemia, the cells may be monocytes na- 
tive to the bone marrow. Schilling, or histi- 
ocytic, leukemia usually arises outside the 
bone marrow. See also leukemia. 

-cellular origin in reticulo-endothelial 

system 15:781e 


monocytosis, an abnormally large propor- 
tion of white blood cells called monocytes in 
the blood. The condition is commonly as- 
sociated with recovery from acute infection— 
for example, pneumonia. 

-white cell increases in infection 2:1140b 


Monod, Adolphe- (Louis-Fréedéric) Théo- 
dore (b. Jan. 21, 1802, Copenhagen—d. April 
6, 1856, Paris), Reformed pastor and theo- 
logian, ‘considered the foremost Protestant 
preacher i in 19th-century France. Born into a 
Swiss bourgeois family noted for successive 
; generations of celebrated ministers and 
preachers, he studied theology at Geneva from 
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1820 to 1824. After a personal religious crisis, 
Monod began to emphasize Reformed theo- 
logical doctrines that he felt had long been 
neglected, such as the certainty of damnation 
for those who did not accept biblical truths in 
seeking salvation. He was minister at the 
French-speaking Reformed Church of Naples, 
Italy (1826), before transferring to Lyons, Fr., 
where he was soon dismissed for his insistence 
on older, traditional Reformed theology, 
which was not emphasized by his more liberal 
contemporaries. 


Adolphe-Théodore Monod, lithograph by 
Etienne Rey 
J.P. Ziolo 


Monod founded the Free Evangelical Church 
at Lyons, in 1833, but he left for Montauban 
three years later to become professor in a semi- 
nary of the French Reformed Church. In 1847 
he succeeded his brother Frédéric as minister 
at the church of the Oratoire, Paris. Among his 
writings are Sermons (1844), Saint Paul (1851), 
and Explication de lépitre aux Ephésiens 
Spon ae teanon of the Letter to the Ephe- 
sians”’), 


Monod, Gabriel (-Jean-Jacques) (b. 
March 7, 1844, Ingouville, Fr.—d. April 10, 
1912, Versailles), historian who helped in- 
troduce German historical methodology to 
France. One of the most scholarly and stimu- 
lating teachers of history, he also greatly im- 
proved the seminar system. 

Monod studied at the universities of G6t- 
tingen and Berlin, where he was influenced by 
Georg Waitz, an exponent of the techniques of 
the German historiographer Leopold von 
Ranke. Returning to France in 1868, he lec- 
tured on history at L’Bcole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris. On the Franco-Prussian War (1870), he 
published his own experiences as Allemands et 
Francais (1871; “The Germans and the 
French”). Shortly thereafter, he founded the 
Revue Historique. 

Named lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure in Paris (1880), he was subsequently elect- 
ed to the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques and professor at the Collége de 
France, receiving many honours for his out- 
standing teaching. Among Monod’s_ other 
studies are the Etudes critiques sur les sources 
de l’ histoire de France (1898; “‘Critical Studies 
on the Sources of the History of France”’) and 
Bibliographie de Vhistoire de France (1888; 
“Bibliography of the History of France’’), 
-German impact on historiography 8:958h 


Monod, Jacques (-Lucien) (b. Feb. 9, 1910, 
Paris—d. May 31, 1976, Cannes, Fr.), French 
biochemist who, with Francois Jacob, did 
much to elucidate the way in which genes regu- 
late cell metabolism by directing the biosyn- 
thesis of enzymes. In 1961 the two men 
proposed the existence of an mRNA (messenger 
ribonucleic acid), a substance whose base se- 
quence is complementary to that of deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid (DNA) in the cell. They postu- 
lated that the messenger carries the “informa- 
tion” encoded in the base sequence to ribo- 
somes, the sites of protein synthesis; here the 
base sequence of the messenger RNA is then 
translated into the amino acid sequence of an 
enzyme (biological catalyst). 


1001 monogamy 


In advancing the concept of gene complexes 
that they called operons, Jacob and Monod 
postulated the existence of a class of genes that 
regulate the function of other genes by affect- 
ing the synthesis of messenger RNA. For this 
work, which has been proven generally correct 
for micro-organisms, the two men (with André 
Lwoff) received the Nobel Prize for Medicine 
or Physiology in 1965. 

Monod’s book-length essay Le Hasard et la 
nécessité (1970; Chance and Necessity, 1971) 
expressed his view that the origin of life and the 
process of evolution are the result of chance. 
-genes and protein synthesis 7:994e 
‘theory of the nature of life 12:873d 


Monod, (Andre-) Théodore (1902- ), 
French natural scientist known for his many 
studies of the life forms and physical features 
of the western Sahara. Monod joined the staff 
of the Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle 
in 1922 and, from 1938 to 1965, also was direc- 
tor of the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire 
(IFAN) in Dakar, Senegal. Some of his most re- 
nowned works were published as monographs 
and memoirs of IFAN during this period. 


Monodactylidae, family of fingerfishes of the 
order Perciformes. 
‘classification and general features 14:53h 


Monodontidae, whale family with two living 
species, the beluga (qg.v.; Delphinapterus 
leucas) and narwhal (q.v.; Monodon monoce- 
ros). It is sometimes included in the dolphin 
family (Delphinidae). 


Monodora myristica (shrub): see nutmeg. 


monodrama, dramatic vehicle for solo per- 
former, though the term has also been used of 
entertainments in which the actor was support- 
ed by other, silent, players. The form was 
made popular in Germany during the later 
18th century by the actor Johann Christian 
Brandes. Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape 
(1958) is a modern example of the form. 
-staging and reactions to realism 17:549h 


monody, style of accompanied solo song in 
which a melody is accompanied by simple, of- 
ten expressive, harmonies, It came to the fore 
about 1600, particularly in Italy, as a counter 
to the contrapuntal style (based on the combi- 
nation of simultaneous melodic lines) of 16th- 
century vocal music forms such as the madri- 
gal and motet. In part it was an attempt to 
emulate ancient Greek music. The words were 
considered of prime importance, a goal that 
could be achieved only by abandoning coun- 
terpoint. Recitative, or monody echoing the 
rhythms of speech, was often composed. The 
accompaniment commonly consisted of a 
figured bass: a bass line to which were added 
improvised harmonies. The monodies of Giu- 
lio Caccini in Le nuove musiche (1602; The New 
Music, 1952) exemplified the new ideas, which 
are also represented in early Italian operas and 
oratorios, 

Monody, especially in Britain, is also used 
interchangeably with monophony, music con- 
sisting of only one voice, or part, as Gregorian 
chant. Major ref. 19: 501f 
-Camerata impact on wind instruments 19:855f 
-concerti of Viadana 4:1066h 
“emergence from Greek drama study 16:789f 
-formal simplification for expression 12:717h 
-harmony’s bass foundation 8:649d 
-opera foundations in accompanied 

song 13:579h 
-performance characteristics 12:742d 
-sonata’s shift from polyphony 17:7e 
«stylistic range of Baroque music 12:709a 


monoecism (biology): see hermaphrodite. 


monogamy, the custom that allows a person 
to be legally married to only one spouse at 
one time. Appearing in two general forms, 
monogamy may imply either a lifelong con- 
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tract between two individuals that may be 
broken only under penalty—as prevails in the 
Roman Catholic and Hindu prescriptions for 
marriage—or that persons may be required to 
be monogamous but may change spouses re- 
peatedly, as is practiced in the consensual 
unions common in the Caribbean. Evolution- 
ary theories that held monogamy was the lat- 
est and highest stage of family formation have 
become obsolete. It is now felt by anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists that monogamy has al- 
ways been one of the preferred forms of mar- 
riage. In one world survey (1949) of primitive 
cultures, 43 societies were strictly monoga- 
mous, while 195 permitted polygamy. 

Monogamy is induced by a number of fac- 
tors: poor economic conditions; the natural 
sex ratio, which usually forces a man to wait 
many years before he can acquire (or afford) a 
second wife; and local customs under which 
women make economic contributions equal to 
those of men. In the 1970s, increased educa- 
tional and political participation of women 
throughout the world, together with the re- 
placement of wives by consumer goods as 
prestige acquisitions, favoured an accelerating 
predominance of monogamous marriages. 
-Christian basis in Genesis 4:523a 

-Eastern Orthodox valuation 6:147a 
-household forms, functions, and 

structure 7:155g 

-Islamic marriage doctrines 9:920d 

-kinship and marriage structures 10:479e 
-population growth factors 14:815c 

-sexual diversity needs 16:594e 


Monogenea, class of flatworms of the phy- 
lum Platyhelminthes. 
-traits, behaviour, and classification 14:545h 


monoglyceride, a glycerol ester of fatty acid 
in which only one acid group is attached to 
the glycerol group. 

-oil composition and uses 13:525f 


Monogononta, order of invertebrate animals 
of the class Rotifera (phylum Aschelminthes). 
-classification and general features 2:142d 


monogram, originally a cipher consisting of a 
single letter, now a design or mark consisting 
of two or more letters intertwined. The letters 
thus interlaced may be either all the letters of 
a name or the initial letters of the given names 
and surname of a person for use upon note 
paper, seals, or elsewhere. Many of the early 
Greek and Roman coins bear the monograms 
of rulers or towns. 

The most famous of monograms, known as 
the sacred monogram, is formed by the con- 
junction of the first two Greek letters of Xpu- 
otos, meaning Christ, usually taking the 
form 52, and sometimes with the a (alpha) 
and w (omega) of the Apocalypse on each side 
of it. The interlaced I.H.S., also called the sa- 
cred monogram, apparently possesses no 
great antiquity; it is said to have been the 
creation of St. Bernard of Siena in the mid- 
15th century. 

The Middle Ages were extremely prolific in 
the invention of ciphers for ecclesiastical, ar- 


Monogram by George Bickham, from Universal 
Penman, 1743 


Courtesy of the Newberry Librafy, Chicago 


tistic, and commercial use. Monograms or ci- 
phers often were used by the early printers as 
devices and are of importance in fixing the 
identity of early printed books. Similar de- 
vices have been used by painters, engravers, 
and ceramicists. 

As the merchant had, as a rule, neither right 
nor authority to employ heraldic emblems, 
he, therefore, fell back upon plain simple let- 
ters arranged much in monogram form. These 
“merchants’ marks’’ generally took the form 
of a monogram of the owner’s initials together 
with a private device. They nearly always con- 
tained a cross, either as a protection against 
storms or other catastrophes or as a Christian 
mark to distinguish their goods. 

Related devices are the colophons used for 
identification by publishers and printers, the 
hallmarks of goldsmiths and silversmiths, and 
the logos adapted by corporations, all usually 
in a traditional abstract or typographic de- 
sign. 


Monograptus, extinct genus of graptolites 
(small colonial animals related to primitive 
chordates) found as fossils in Silurian marine 
rocks (the Silurian Period began 430,000,000 
years ago and lasted 35,000,000 years). The 
most common Silurian graptolite genus, 
Monograptus, is characterized by a single 
branch, or stipe, in which distinctive features 
of the structure occur. Monograptus descend- 
ed from the genus Diplograptus, a two- 
branched form. Several forms or species are 
known and are useful for correlating Silurian 
rocks in widely separated areas and for fur- 
ther subdividing Silurian time. 

-graptolite fossils and eras, illus. 8 7:567 


monohydroxybenzene (phenol): 
cohols, phenols, and ethers. 


monolatry, worship restricted to but one 
god, even though one may believe in the exis- 
tence of many gods. 
-monotheism in Judaism and general 

theology 12:382d passim to 383f 
-polytheism and Judaism 14:785a 


see al- 


monolith (monument): see megalith. 
monologue: see soliloquy. 


Monomakh’s Cap, the oldest of the Russian 
crowns kept in the Kremlin, Moscow. It is a 


Monomakh's Cap, gold with jewels and fur, 13th-14th 
century; in the Kremlin, Moscow 
Novosti Press Agency 


gold skullcap comprising eight sectors elabo- 
rately ornamented with a scrolled overlay of 
gold filigree. It appears to be Oriental work of 
the late 13th or early 14th century, but in the 
15th century a legend sprang up to the effect 
that the cap had been given by Byzantine em- 
peror Constantine Monomachus to Vladimir 
Monomakh, prince of Kiev in the 12th cen- 
tury. The finial decoration on the top, the jew- 
els on the sides, and the characteristic broad 
fur border are later additions, probably dating 
from the 16th century. dni how 


Monomarium: see ant. 


monome, a letter in cryptography enciphered 
as a single digit. 
cryptographic substitution systems 5:324e 


monomer, a molecule of any of a class of 
compounds, mostly organic, that can react 
with other molecules of the same or other 
compound to form very large molecules, or 
polymers. The essential feature of a monomer 
is polyfunctionality, the capacity to form 
chemical bonds to at least two other mono- 
mer molecules. Bifunctional monomers can 
form only linear, chainlike polymers, but 
monomers of higher functionality yield cross- 
linked, network polymeric products. 
Addition reactions are characteristic of 
monomers that contain either a double bond 
between two atoms or a ring of from three to 
seven atoms; examples include styrene, 
caprolactam (which forms nylon-6), and 
butadiene and acrylonitrile (which copolymer- 
ize to form the synthetic rubber Buna N). 
Condensation polymerizations are typical of 
monomers containing two or more reactive 
atomic groupings; e.g., a compound that is 
both an alcohol and an acid can undergo 
repetitive ester formation involving the al- 
cohol group of each molecule with the acid 
group of the next, to form a long-chain 
polyester. Similarly, hexamethylenediamine, 
which contains two amine groups, condenses 
with adipic acid, which contains two acid 
groups, to form the polymer nylon-6,6. 
-adhesive homopolymers and copolymers 1:88c 
-alkene polymerization reactions 9:86f 
-nucleotide and nucleic acid structure 13:330h 
-polymer structure and properties 14:764d 
-radiation in wood plastic 

polymerizing 15:455h 
-relaxation process of nitrogen dioxide 15:589f 


monometer, poetic line consisting of one 
iambic foot. 
-prosody and structural elements 15:70b 


monomictic lake, lake that turns over its 
water only once a year. 
-lake thermal properties and turnover 10:607a 


Monommidae, family of beetles of the insect 
order Coleoptera. 
‘traits and classification 4:836b 


Mon Oncle (1958), film by Jacques Tati. 
-theme and technique 12:536a 


mononeturitis (medicine): see neuritis. 


Monongahela, Battle of the (July 9, 1755), 
in the last French and Indian War, thorough 
defeat of Gen. Edward Braddock’s British 
army by a smaller force of French and Indians 
of several tribes led by Capt. Daniel de Beau- 
jeu and, after his death, by Capt. Jean Dumas. 
After a slow march from Ft. Cumberland in 
northwest Maryland toward Ft. Duquesne 
(modern Pittsburgh), Pa., the British party 
met the French and their Indian allies, whose 
style of fighting won the battle and kept Ft. 
Duquesne in French possession. Unused to 
fighting except in formations appropriate to 
European warfare, the British regulars were 
routed. Of the 1,459 British troops actively 
engaged, almost 1,000 were killed or wound- 
ed. The survivors included George Washing- 
ton, then a civilian aide-de-camp to Brad- 
dock. When Braddock died from _ battle 
wounds on July 13, Col. Thomas Dunbar as- 
sumed command of the British remnant and 
withdrew to Ft. Cumberland. 


Monongahela River, formed by the conflu- 
ence of Tygart and West Fork rivers in Mari- 
on County, West Virginia, U.S. It flows 128 
mi (206 km) in a northerly direction past Mor- 
gantown into Pennsylvania, past Brownsville 
and Charleroi, joining the Allegheny River at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to become a major headwater 
of the Ohio River. In its upper reaches the riv- 
er has a swift current and furnishes hydroelec- 
tric power to several cities. The Monon- 
gahela, made navigable by means of locks for 
106 mi, is a major barge route, carrying coal, 
coke, iron, and steel. - 
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Monongahela Series, division of Pennsyl- 
vanian rocks in the eastern and southeastern 
roughly 
equivalent to the Upper Carboniferous, began 
about 325,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
45,000,000 years). It was named for exposures 
studied along the Monongahela River in 
Pennsylvania, and is also recognized in Ohio, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. Rocks 
of the Monongahela Series overlie those of 
the Conemaugh Series and are the uppermost 
Pennsylvanian rocks in the region; they con- 
sist of coal beds, sandstones, and shales that 
are as much as 150 metres (500 feet) thick. 
The Pittsburgh Coal occurs in the Mo- 
nongahela and is the single most economi- 
cally valuable coal bed in the world. Cyclo- 
thems, rhythmically repetitive stratigraphic 
sequences, have been recognized in the 
Monongahela Series. 


mononucleosis, infectious (disease): see in- 
fectious mononucleosis. 


monophonic sound, system of sound record- 
ing and reproduction in which only a single 
channel is utilized, as opposed to stereophonic 
sound (q.v.), which utilizes two or more sepa- 
rate channels. Monophonic sound systems 
employ only one microphone, so that the re- 
produced sound seems to emanate from a sin- 
gle point, regardless of the extent of the origi- 
nal source (e.g., a large orchestra). Although 
the frequency and volume ranges of the 
source can be accurately reproduced, the spa- 
tial pattern and the acoustic ambience are 
wholly or partially lost: Major ref. 17:58h; il- 
lus. 59 

‘radio music broadcasting 15:425c 


monophony, music made up of a single 
melody with no accompanying parts. Mo- 
nophony is thought to be one of the earliest 
types of music. Gregorian and Byzantine 
chants and Hebrew cantillation (intoned reci- 
tation) are ancient forms of monophonic reli- 
gious music. The secular music sung by medi- 
eval poet-musicians (such as the trouveres, 
troubadours, meistersingers, and minnesing- 
ers) was monophonic. Primitive music of non- 
Western cultures and European and American 
folk music are often monophonic. The word 
monody (q.v.) is sometimes used to mean 
monophony, but a more specialized meaning 
for monody refers to a style of accompanied 
solo song that flourished in the early 17th cen- 
tury. The term monophony is used to contrast 
with polyphony, which is music in several 
simultaneously sounding parts, or voices. 
Major ref. 19:498a 

‘reverting form usage 12:726e 

-rhythmic element 12:716b passim to 717a 
-staff notation’s root in medieval music 12:734a 


monophyly, or MoNoPHYLETY, development 
from a single parental form. 
-angiosperm evolution from 

gymnosperms 1:88la 


Monophysites, in Christianity, those who 
taught or were accused of teaching that in the 
Person of Jesus Christ there was only one na- 
ture rather than two natures, divine and hu- 
man, as asserted at the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. In the development of the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ during the 4th, 5th, and 
6th centuries, several divergent traditions had 
arisen. Chalcedon adopted a decree declaring 
that Christ was to be ‘acknowledged in two 
natures, without being mixed, transmuted, di- 
vided, or separated.”’ This formulation was di- 
rected in part against the Nestorian doctrine 
—that the two natures in Christ had remained 
separate and that they were in effect two per- 
sons—and in part against the theologically 
unsophisticated position of the monk 
Eutyches, who had been condemned in 448 
for teaching that, after the incarnation, Christ 
had only one nature and that, therefore, the 
humanity of the incarnate Christ was not of 
the same substance as that of other men. 
Political and ecclesiastical rivalries as well as 
theology played a role in the decision 


of Chalcedon to depose and excommunicate 
the patriarch of Alexandria, Dioscorus (died 
454). The church that supported Dioscorus 
and insisted that his teaching was consistent 
with the orthodox doctrine of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria was labelled Monophysite. 

The label also was attached to various 
theologians and groups, although some who 
were called Monophysite, notably Severus of 
Antioch (died 538), repudiated the terminolo- 
gy of Chalcedon as self-contradictory. Most 
modern scholars agree that Severus as well as 
Dioscorus probably diverged from what was 
defined as orthodoxy more in their emphasis 
upon the intimacy of the union between God 
and man in Christ than in any denial that the 
humanity of Christ and that of mankind are 
consubstantial. 

In modern times, it is also generally accepted 
by Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Protestant Christendom that those churches 
usually classified as Monophysite (the Coptic, 
the Syrian, and the Armenian) are essentially 
orthodox in their doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. Major ref. 6:136f 
-Antioch involvement in controversy 1:992f 
-Armenian patriarchate establishment 10:142h 
-Byzantine religious controversy 3:550h 
-Constantinople and religious dissent 9:1070b 
‘divisive decision at Ephesus 4:541c 
‘Egyptian adherence 6:509c 
-Islamic expansion in Syria 9:928h 
-Justinian’s reconciliation attempts 10:365b 
-Latin Kingdom religious milieu 5:303h 
‘North African Donatism’s parallels 13:153f 
‘patristic literature 13:1082b passim to 1084e 
-Syriac studies in Sth and 6th centuries 1:1157g 


Monoplacophora, a primitive class of ma- 
rine mollusks characterized by a single, cap- 
shaped shell! and bilateral symmetry. 

In 1952 several live monoplacophorans were 
dredged from a depth of 3,570 metres (about 
11,700 feet) off the coast of Costa Rica. Until 
then it was thought that they had become ex- 
tinct 400,000,000 years ago. Modern mono- 
placophorans are represented: by three (possi- 
bly four) species: Neopilina galatheae, N. 
ewingi, and N. valeronis. They have been 
found to depths of about 5,800 metres off the 
coasts of Central and South America. 

Monoplacophorans are unusual because of 
the combination of primitive characters they 
possess. In addition to the single, cap-shaped 
shell, they have paired multiple organs, re- 
flecting at least partial segmentation (metam- 
erism). The gill structure and the type of 
metamerism suggest a much closer affinity of 
the mollusks with the annelid worms than was 
previously believed to exist; these features 
may also associate the mollusks more closely 
with the arthropods (e.g., insects, crabs). 
-fossil distribution in time 7:560f; illus. 561 
-habits, traits, and classification 12:326g; illus. 
‘segmentation of mollusks 14:382b 


Monopleura, genus of extinct and unusual 
pelecypods (clams) found as fossils in Creta- 


Monopleura 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum (Natural History); 
photograph, Imitor 
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ceous rocks (136,000,000 to 65,000,000 years 
old) and representative of a group of aberrant 
clams known as the pachyodonts. The thick, 
triangular shell in Monopleura is capped by a 
much smaller dome-shaped shell. In some of 
the pachyodonts, there were open passage- 
ways through the shell that allowed for the 
passage of. fluids. Monopleura and other 
pachyodonts were sedentary in habit; the ani- 
mal apparently grew upright with the pointed 
end anchored in the substrate. 


monopole antenna, a single, straight wire, 
one end of which is connected to a receiver or 
transmitter of electromagnetic waves; it is, in 
effect, one half of a dipole antenna. 

‘design for mobile radio transmission 1:967a 


Monopoli, town, Bari province, Puglia (A- 
pulia) region, southern Italy, on the Adriatic 
Sea. It is a seaside resort with textile, flour, 
and cement industries and a petroleum refi- 
nery. The surrounding region produces fruit, 
grapes, and olives. In the town are a 1 2th-cen- 
tury cathedral and a castle of the Holy Ro- 
man emperor Frederick II, Pop. (1975 est.) 
mun., 41,985. 

40°57’ N, 17°19’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1089 


monopoly and competition 12:376, in eco- 
nomics, terms having a special meaning with 
respect to the number of sellers in a market, 
their relative ability to control prices, and the 
ease with which additional sellers can enter 
the market. 

The text article covers the characteristics of 
market structure, market conduct and perfor- 
mance, workable competition, government 
policies, and trends and alternatives. 


REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
competition 
‘commodity price stabilization 
effects 4:996e 
-corporations and mergers in U.S. 5:185a 
‘economics and invisible hand of 
markets 6:264g 
-futures trading and hedging 7:817g 
-markets for commodities and 
manufactures 11:51ld 
-mass production in auto industry 2:529a 
‘money market principles and 
institutions 12:356h 
‘price system influence on efficiency 14:1004f 
passim to 1005d 
‘private enterprise systems 6:274g 
-Smith’s view of market mechanisms 16:906b 
-Soviet-type economic planning 
ideals 6:258h 
-Spencer’s economic progress 
theory 14:936h 
-tool and die facility requirements 18:489d 
-trademark protection and torts of 
unfair competition 18:558h 
monopoly 
-banks, branch banking, and money 
trusts 2:70le 
-British colonial tobacco and sugar 
trade 3:302e 
-bureaucratic theories of economic 
power 3:489f . 
-chain-store advantages and 
disadvantages 11:506e 
‘consumer protection obstacle 5:10la 
copyright law theories and protection 5:152h 
-imperialism and capitalism 4:896b 
-Japanese government industrial 
policy 10:47f 
-postal systems and governmental 
control 14:884g 
-price system limitations 14:1006c 
-profit determined by degree of 
monopoly 5:907e 
-public enterprise justification 15:198c 
-public utilities control by U.S. 15:216h 
-shipping conference system 18:669d 
‘tariffs effect on the economy 17:1067g 
-tax shifting by monopolistic firms 17:1080h 
-trade unions exercise of monopoly 
power 10:565h 
-U.S. governmental antitrust enforcement and 
conglomerate opposition 18:934g 
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RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: for 

“big’’ business: see conglomerate; holding com- 
pany; merger 

market environments: monopsony; oligopoly 

market behaviour: administered price; cartel; 
price discrimination; price leadership 


monoprint (printmaking): see monotype. 


monopsony, in economic theory, market 
situation in which there is only one buyer. An 
example of pure monopsony is a firm that is 
the only buyer of labour in an isolated town. 
Such a firm is able to pay lower wages than it 
would under competition. Although cases of 
pure monopsony are rare, monopsonistic ele- 
ments are found wherever there are many sell- 
ers and few purchasers. 


monorail, railway having passenger compart- 
ments unsupported from the bottom or sides 
and hung from wheeled axles that run on a 
single rail. The system is gyroscopically stabi- 
lized. Experimental but not revolutionary in 
concept, the system is propelled by conven- 
tional electric traction motors. Tokyo has a 
commercial monorail running from midcity to 
the airport, but it has not proved highly suc- 
cessful. The Greater London Council con- 
cluded in a study of potential monorail sys- 
tems for London that they offered no advan- 
tages over the usual rail systems; objections 
included greater cost, unsightliness, and pas- 
senger inconvenience. 
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Monorail in downtown Seattle, Wash. 
By courtesy of the Seattle Center, Washington 


The name monorail also has been applied to 
systems with bottom-supported cars. This 
system has been used in the Disneyland 
amusement park in California. Disadvantages 
are low speed and inefficient switching of cars. 
-urban unsuitability 18:660h 


Monoraphis, genus of sponges of the class 
Hyalospongiae (phylum Porifera). 
-sponge skeletons and stalk formation 14:852e 


Monorhina, subclass of fishes (class Agna- 
tha) containing two fossil orders and one ex- 
tant order that includes the lamprey and 
hagfish (qq.v.). 
-Agnatha evolution illus. 1:310 
-classification and characteristics 7:340d; 

illus. 339 
-fossils, eras, and traits 7:568c 


Mono River, rises near the Dahomey bor- 
der, northeast of Sokodé, Togo, in West 
Africa, and flows 250 mi (400 km) in a mean- 
dering course to issue into the Bight of Benin 


near Ouidah, Dahomey. For the lower part of 
its course it forms the border between Togo 
and Dahomey. At its mouth it is linked 
through a channel with the Lac (lagoon) Togo 
south of Akoumapé. The natural vegetation 
of the undulating clay tableland that the 
Mono drains has been replaced largely by cul- 
tivation of maize, cassava, yams, rice, and 
cotton. Navigation is possible near the river 
mouth, 

62172 NAS LE 

-Dahomey-Togo hydroelectric project 5:422¢ 
‘map, Togo 18:472 

-Togo physical geography 18:47le 


monosaccharide, also known as SIMPLE SUG- 
AR, a term used for the compounds that serve 
as the building blocks of carbohydrates. 
Monosaccharides are polyhydroxy aldehydes 
or ketones; that is, they are molecules with 
more than one hydroxyl group (—OH); and a 
carbonyl group (C=O), either at the terminal 
carbon atom (aldose) or at the second carbon 
atom (ketose), that combines in aqueous solu- 
tion with one hydroxyl group to form a cy- 
clic compound (hemi-acetal or hemi-ketal). 
Monosaccharides are classified by the number 
of carbon atoms in the molecule; trioses have 
three, tetroses four, pentoses five, hexoses six, 
and heptoses seven. Most contain five or six. 
The most important pentoses include xylose, 
found combined as xylan in woody materials; 
arabinose from coniferous trees; ribose, a 
component of some nucleic acids and several 
vitamins; and deoxyribose, a component of 
deoxyribonucleic acid. Among the most im- 
portant aldohexoses are glucose, mannose, 
and galactose; fructose is a ketohexose. 

Several derivatives of monosaccharides are 
important. Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) is 
derived from glucose. Important sugar al- 
cohols (alditols), formed by the reduction 
(i.e., addition of hydrogen) of a monosaccha- 
ride, include sorbitol (glucitol) from glucose 
and mannitol from mannose; both are used as 
sweetening agents, Glycosides (g.v.) derived 
from monosaccharides are widespread in na- 
ture, especially in plants. Amino sugars (i.e., 
sugars in which one or two hydroxyl groups 
are replaced with an amino group, —NHz2) oc- 
cur as components of glycolipids and in the 
chitin of arthropod outer skeletons. Deoxy 
sugars (e.g., deoxyribose) are formed when a 
hydroxyl group is replaced by hydrogen, 
-carbohydrate structures and properties 3:823c 
‘digestion and absorption in the 

intestine 5:778f 

‘homeostatic control of metabolism 5:844c 

‘naturally occurring monosaccharides, 
table 2 3:827 

RELATED ENTRIES in the Ready Reference and 
Index: 
cellulose; disaccharide; oligosaccharide; 
polysaccharide 


monosodium glutamate, also called amNo- 
MOTO OF SODIUM GLUTAMATE (MSG), flavouring 
agent consisting of the white crystalline 
monosodium salt of glutamic acid, a nones- 
sential amino acid. Added to various foods, 
particularly meats, vegetables, and soups, but 
not eggs, monosodium glutamate emphasizes 
their meat flavours, probably by stimulating 
the taste buds, It is also used to improve the 
taste of tobacco. 

In the U.S. monosodium glutamate is made 
from gluten, a protein obtained from wheat or 
corn, and sugar-beet pulp. In the Orient, soya 
bean protein is used. Medically, monosodium 
glutamate has been used to treat hepatic 
coma, psychosis, and mental retardation. 
Large amounts, however, may be toxic. 
-bacteria’s industrial uses, table 1 2:570 
‘cane molasses and urea as ingredients 17:775h 
-“Chinese-restaurant syndrome” 15:354¢ 
‘food flavour enhancement 7:488c 
‘spice history, use, production, and blend 

ingredients 17:506c; table 4507 


monosomy, absence of one of any pair of 
chromosomes, 


-birth defects due to chromosomal 
defects 2:1076c 


monotheism 12:381, the view that there is 
only one god, or that God is one, as contrast- 
ed with polytheism, the belief in many gods, 
and with atheism. For monotheism, the only 
one real god is held to be unique, personal, 
holy (supreme and unique in being and 
worth), and the creator and preserver of the 
physical and ethical-social orders. 

The text article covers the basic contrasts 
and problems in the monotheism-polytheism 
alternative. It then presents the wide spectrum 
of monotheisms and quasi-monotheisms: ex- 
clusive monotheism (only one god), inclusive 
monotheism (all gods essentially one and the 
same), henotheism (worship of one among 
many gods), pluriform monotheism (various 
gods manifestations of one divine substance), 
religious dualism (one god and an anti-god), 
pantheism (God is in all) and panentheism (all 
is in God), and primitive monotheism (remote 
“high god” of pre-literate peoples). 

The text article finally gives a brief historical 
account of monotheism in the world religions, 
including the classical monotheism of biblical 
Israel and Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; 
monotheistic elements in ancient Near Eastern 
and Mediterranean religions; and monotheis- 
tic elements in Indian and Chinese religions. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

-Abraham and biblical theology 1:13b 
- African traditional religions 1:285b 
-Akhenaton’s effect on Egyptian 

religion 6:474e 
-Akhenaton’s reforms in Egypt 1:402f 
- Arabian cults pre-Islamic 

development 1:1059d 
-Arabian pre-Islamic trend 1:1045c 
-chosen people historical perspective 7:198f 
‘Christian doctrine of aboriginality 15:615f 
‘Christian heritage of exclusivism 4:528b 
‘Christian Trinity reconciliation 4:485a 
‘covenant at Sinai 5:227g 
creation story origin 6:74g 
‘cultural evolution and cosmic 

phenomena 4:657g 
-David’s religious policies 5:519c 
‘dualistic elements in Judaism 5:1068d 
-early Church Trinitarian debate 4:539d 
-Finno-Ugric Christian and Islamic 

loans 7:311h 
‘folk practice compromises 16:166b 
-Hellenistic emphasis 8:749e 
-Hindu forms and manners of 

worship 8:888h 
‘Indian doctrines of divine unity 9:316f 
‘Islamic doctrines and beliefs 9:913b 
‘Jewish and Islamic philosophy 10:208h 
-Jewish emphasis on divine 

uniqueness 10:285e 
-Jewish exclusivism and universalism 10:299f 
-Jewish preludes to Islam in Arabia 10:318c 
‘Jewish problematics of mysticism and 

aniconism 10;183e passim to 187f 
-Judaic ethical—historical variety 10:302d 
‘miracles and religious doctrine 12:272e 
-Near Eastern religious triumph 12:915¢ 
-Near East historical tendencies 12:917b 
-new tribal cults characteristics 18:700a 
‘Quranic emphasis on oneness of God 15:342g 
religious history theories 15:592h 

-aboriginality in religious thought 15:619c 

‘primitive belief theories 8:1158c 

theories of origin 15:626e 
-Rome’s 3rd-century religiosity 15:1121f 
‘saint veneration and idolatry 19:1016f 
-Sikh theology and symbolism 16:746c 
Sufi concern and interpretations 9:945b 
-supreme being notion of creation 

myth 5:239¢g 
-Vedic kathenotheism 8:930c 
-Xenophanes’s cosmology 14:25lc 
-Zoroaster’s religious reform 19;1170a 
-Zoroastrian supreme deity 
development 19:1171c 


Monothelites, 7th-century Christians who, 
while otherwise orthodox, maintained that 
Christ had only one will. They were attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of the vital unity of 
Christ’s Person on the basis of the “ es- 

divine 


tablished doctrine of the two natures, 
and human, in the Person of Christ. =~ 

The controversy originated in the atte 
by the emperor Heraclius to win back fc 


church and empire the excommunicated and 
- persecuted Monophysites, or Eutychians, of 
Egypt and Syria, who taught that Christ had 
only one nature. In Armenia in 622 Heraclius 
first suggested to the head of the Severian 
Monophysites that the divine and human na- 
tures in Christ, while quite distinct in his one 
Person, had but one will (theléma) and one 
Operation (energeia). Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, was a strong upholder of the 
doctrine and was the Emperor’s adviser on the 
question. In 638 Heraclius issued the Ekthesis 
(“statement of faith’), which formulated the 
position. This led to such intense and wide- 
spread controversy that Heraclius’ successor, 
Constans II, issued an edict in 648 forbidding 
all discussion of the question. This secured si- 
lence, despite the protest of the Western 
Church at the Lateran Council of 649. 

When Constantine IV became emperor in 
668, the controversy was revived, and the new 
emperor summoned a general council, which 
met at Constantinople in 680. It was preceded 
in the same year by a synod under Pope Aga- 
tho at Rome. According to Agatho, the will is 
a property of the nature, so that, as there are 
two natures, there are two wills; but the 
human will determines itself ever conform- 
ably to the divine and almighty will. The 
third Council of Constantinople condemned 
Monothelitism and asserted two wills and two 
operations in the Person of Christ. 

-Byzantine emperor interference 4:542h 

-Heraclius’ religious policies 3:557d 

-Monophysite—Chalcedonian 
controversy 13:1085d 


Monotocardia, order of snails of the class 
Gastropoda. 
‘evolutionary position and 

classifications 7:954h 


monotone sequence, sequence {a,} (see 
numiber sequence) of real numbers such that 
either a, <a, , for all n, or a, =a, ,, for 
all n. 

‘Fourier analysis fundamentals 1:736f 


Monotremata 12:384, mammal _ order, 
making up the subclass Prototheria and in- 
cluding only the platypus and echidnas, 

The text article covers the general features, 
natural history, form and function, and evolu- 
tion, paleontology, and classification of 
monotremes. 

REFERENCES in other text articles: 

‘evolution and mammalian 

relationships 11:413a 

‘reproductive system anatomy 15:707f 


Monotropa uniflora (herb): see Indian pipe. 


monotropy, the relation of two different 
crystalline forms of the same substance that 
have no definite transition point because one 
of the forms is always more stable than the 
others. 

-phase equilibria systems 14:207a 


monotype, technique of printmaking that 
generally yields only one good impression 
from each prepared plate. Monotypes are 
prized because of their unique textural quali- 
ties. They are made by drawing on glass or a 
plate of smooth metal or stone with a greasy 
substance such as printer’s ink or oil paint. 
Then the drawing is pressed by hand onto a 
sheet of absorbent paper. The pigment re- 
maining on the plate is usually insufficient to 
make another print unless the original design 
is reinforced. Further, any subsequent prints 
will invariably differ from the first one, be- 
cause variations in repainting and printing are 
inevitable. Since each is unique and hand ex- 
ecuted, monotypes cannot be considered a 
technique of multiple replication. But, be- 
cause they are prints on paper, they are usual- 
ly classed with printmaking media. 

One of the earliest artists to explore the tech- 
nique was Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione (c. 
1610-65), who made monotypes from copper 
etching plates. In the 19th century, the En- 
glish poet and artist William Blake and the 


“Woman Reading,” monotype by Edgar Degas 
(1834-1917); in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Rosenwald 
Collection 


French artist. Edgar Degas experimented with 
the technique. 
-construction and operation 14:1060f passim 
to 1062g 
‘invention and general principle 14:1056c 
passim to 1058a 
-printmaking technique and history 14:1082g; 
illus. 1083 
‘typography development significance 
18:818h; illus. 813 


monozygotic twins: see twins. 


Monrad, Ditley Gothard (b. Nov. 24, 1811, 
Copenhagen—d. March 28, 1887, Nyk¢bing, 
Den.), clergyman, politician, a leader of the 
mid-19th-century Danish political reform 
movement and a member of several post-1848 
governments, 

Suffering a crisis of faith while still a theolo- 
ey student, Monrad eventually recovered his 

ith, at the same time committing himself to 
political liberalism. As a Lutheran minister, 
he took part in the reform movement of the 
1830s and 1840s, calling for a limitation on 
the monarchy as well as for a parliamentary 
government, With Orla Lehmann he presided 
over the National Liberal Party, which was 
founded in the 1840s, and he headed the gov- 
ernment formed after the March 1848 demon- 
strations had forced the King to call for a con- 
stitution to limit his own regime. Monrad 
served as minister of culture from March to 
November 1848. 

Unable to support wholeheartedly his 
party’s policy of annexing the duchy of Schles- 
wig by means of the 1848-50 Schleswig War, 
Monrad resigned. Henceforth he endeavoured 
to achieve the widest possible democratic par- 
ticipation in the constitutional assembly of 
1848-49, Named a bishop in 1848, he was a 
member of Parliament from 1849 to 1865 and 
again joined a National Liberal government in 
1859, serving as minister of culture and interi- 
or minister. Becoming prime minister in 1863, 
he led Denmark into the disastrous Danish- 
German War (1864). Generally blamed for 
Denmark’s defeat, he was dismissed in July 
1864. After several years in New Zealand he 
returned to Denmark, serving once more in 
Parliament from 1882 to 1886, in opposition 
to the right-wing government of J.B.S. Estrup. 


Monrad, Marcus Jakob (b. Jan. 19, 1816, 
Noétterdy, Nor.—d. Dec, 31, 1897, Kristiania, 
now Oslo), 19th-century Norway’s foremost 
philosopher, who was also a conservative 
champion of Swedish-Norwegian union, 

A proponent of the idealistic interpretation 
of the philosophy of Hegel, Monrad vigorous- 
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ly opposed Left Hegelianism and the materi- 
alistic, revolutionary interpretation of that 
philosophy, as well as other liberal and radi- 
cal trends. In 1851 he began a long career as a 
professor of philosophy at the university in 
Christiania (afterward Kristiania, now Oslo). 

Monrad supplemented his lectures and such 
books as Tankeretninger i den nyere tid (1874; 
“Thought Trends of the New Time”) and Aes- 
thetik (1889-90) with attacks in the daily press 
against the attempts of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment to gain greater control of the royally ap- 
pointed government and to loosen the ties 
uniting it with Sweden. In 1882 Monrad re- 
sponded to the political progress of the liber- 
als by calling, in an anonymous newspaper ar- 
ticle, for a coup d’etat to restore the conserva- 
tive regime and the supremacy of the king of 
Sweden and Norway. 


Monreale, town and archepiscopal see, 
Palermo province, northwestern Sicily, Italy, 
on the slope of Monte (mount) Caputo over- 
looking the valley of the Conca d’Oro (‘“‘gold- 
en shell’’), just inland from Palermo. The 
town grew up around an important Benedic- 
tine monastery, chartered in 1174 and richly 
endowed by its founder, King William II of 
Sicily. Its abbot held episcopal and, after 
1183, archepiscopal rights. Little now remains 
of the monastic buildings except the splendid 
cloister (with 216 marble columns) adjacent to 
the cathedral. The cathedral (1174-89) is one 


Monreale, Sicily, with Monte Caputo in the background 
SCALA, New York 


of the richest and most beautiful churches in 
Italy, combining Norman, Byzantine, Italian, 
and Saracen styles. Particularly notable is the 
interior mosaic decoration, one of the largest 
in existence, the homogeneous product of a 
Byzantium-trained workshop and completed 
within less than a decade, before 1189. The 
subjects of the mosaics include an Old Testa- 


’ ment cycle, the miracles of Christ, the life of 


Christ, and the lives of SS. Peter and Paul. 
Near Monreale, in the village of San Martino 
delle Scale, is the famous Benedictine abbey 
of S. Martino, founded by Pope St. Gregory I 
the Great in the 6th century, restored in 1346, 
and extended in 1770. Its church dates from 
the 16th century. 

Monreale is a market centre for the citrus 
fruit and olives of the Conca d’Oro. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 23,164. 
38°05’ N, 13°17’ E 

Cathedral of Monreale 

Byzantine influence on medieval 

mosaics 12:47la 
-Romanesque architectural developments 
19:359f; illus. 
-map, Italy 9:1088 


Monro, a Scottish family that included three 
physicians—father, son, and grandson—not- 
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ed for their primary role in advancing the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh to international promi- 
nence as a centre of medical teaching during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Alexander primus (1697-1767), first profes- 
sor of anatomy and surgery at the newly 
founded University of Edinburgh medical 
school, showed that jaundice is caused by ob- 
struction of the bile duct and advanced many 
new ideas in surgical instruments and dress- 
ings. A pupil of the Dutch physician Hermann 
Boerhaave at the University of Leiden, Neth- 
erlands (1718-19), he was appointed professor 
at Edinburgh in 1720, Monro’s adoption of 
Boerhaave’s teaching methods, responsible 
for making Leiden the foremost centre of 
medical teaching during the 17th century, at- 
tracted the most promising graduate students 
from the North American colonies to Edin- 
burgh, at that time the only modern university 
in Great Britain and the only British university 
to admit nonmembers of the Anglican High 
Church. 

His two books and 53 scientific papers, in- 
cluding An Account of the Inoculation of 
Smallpox in Scotland (1764), were collected in 
the Works (1781) by his son Alexander secun- 
dus (1733-1817), who became professor of 
anatomy at Edinburgh in 1755 and is consid- 
ered the finest teacher and anatomist of the 
three. More active as an investigator and sur- 
geon than either his father or his son, he was 
first to employ (1767) the stomach pump, to 
perform paracentesis (surgical puncture of a 
body cavity in order to drain fluid), and to de- 
scribe definitively (1783) the interventricular 
foramen between the lateral ventricles of the 
brain (known as Monro’s foramen; the pas- 
sage between the lateral and third cavities of 
the brain). He wrote “Three Treatises on the 
Brain, the Eye and the Ear” (1797) and Obser- 
vations on the Structure and Functions of the 
Nervous System (1783). 

Under the direction (1817-46) of his son, 
Alexander tertius (1773-1859), the chair’s re- 
pute degenerated. Although his pupils includ- 
ed many who were to become Britain’s most 
outstanding scientists (such as Sir Humphry 
Davy and Charles Darwin), the youngest 
Monro lectured verbatim from his grandfa- 
ther’s notes. His writings include Outlines of 
the Anatomy of the Human Body (1813) and 
Morbid Anatomy of the Brain (1827). 

- Alexander Monro’s anatomic instruction in 

Scotland 11:830f 
-John Monro’s medical education in 
Edinburgh 11:830e 


Monroe, city, seat of Ouachita Parish, 
northeastern Louisiana, U.S., on the Ouachita 
River. It was founded in 1785, when a group 
of southern Louisianan French pioneers under 
the leadership of Don Juan Filhiol, a French- 
man in the Spanish service, established Ft. 
Miro as a trading post on a land grant ob- 
tained from King Charles X of Spain. It was 
renamed in 1819 to honour the arrival of the 
first steamboat, which bore the name of Pres. 
James Monroe. Monroe, along with West 
Monroe, across the Ouachita, is a manufac- 
turing city and the commercial centre for the 
surrounding rural parishes, which raise cattle. 
The nearby Monroe gas field, over 400 sq mi 
(1,036 sq km) with more than 2,000 producing 
wells, supports chemical and carbon-black in- 
dustries. The city is the seat of Northeast 
Louisiana State College (1931). Inc. 1820. 
Pop. (1980) 57,597 

32°33’ N, 92°07’ W 

‘map, United States 18:908 

Monroe, city, seat (1817) of Monroe County, 
southeastern Michigan, U.S., on the Raisin 
River. Founded by French-Canadians in 1784, 
it was called Frenchtown until 1817, when it 
was renamed to honour Pres. James Monroe. 
It was the scene of the Raisin River Massacre 
(Jan. 23, 1813) of Gen. James Winchester’s 
U.S. troops by Indians allied with England. It 


is Michigan’s only port on Lake Erie. Di- 
versified manufactures include paper and au- 
tomobile parts. The city was the boyhood 
home of Lieut. Col. George A. Custer. 
Monroe County Community College (1964) is 
there. Inc. village, 1827; city, 1837. Pop. 
(1980) 23,531. 

41°55’ N, 83°26’ W 

-map, United States 18:908 
Monroe, Bill (b. 1911, Rosine, Ky.), U.S. 
musician and instrumentalist, the originator of 
the Bluegrass style of “country” or rural 
popular. music. He is also known as a singer 
and mandolin player. 

He began to play professionally in 1927 ina 
band led by his older brothers Birch and 
Charlie. In 1930 they moved to Indiana, 
where they worked in the oil refineries and 
played on local radio stations in the Gary- 
Hammond area. In 1932 they joined a barn 
dance touring show; their reputation grew, 
and, since Birch did not like to travel, Bill and 
Charlie maintained the act as a duet, touring 
widely from Nebraska to South Carolina. In 
1936 they made their first recordings on the 
Victor label, and these were highly successful; 
they recorded 60 songs for Victor over the 
next two years. In 1938 Bill and Charlie decid- 
ed to form separate bands. Bill’s band, the 
Blue Grass Boys, auditioned for the ‘““Grand 
Ole Opry” on radio station wsm in Nashville, 
Tenn.; the first tune they sang, ““Muleskinner 
Blues,” won so much applause that they had 
to do an encore, the first time this had oc- 
curred in the history of the 10-year-old radio 
show. 

The Bluegrass sound was characterized by a 
driving syncopated rhythm, by tight, complex 
harmonies, and by the use of higher keys— 
B-flat, B, and E rather than the customary G, 
C, and D. The band played traditional folk 
songs, a few commercial country pieces, and a 
large number of Bill’s own compositions. A 
blues influence was apparent in Bill’s music, 
stemming from a black guitarist named Ar- 
nold Schultz, who had been a popular per- 
former in rural Kentucky in the early 1920s. 
Another influence on Bill was his uncle, Pen 
Vandaver, a country fiddler. 

The Blue Grass Boys enjoyed wide populari- 
ty throughout the South and Midwest. Other 
bands playing this style of music began to ap- 
pear, many of them led by former members of 
Bill’s band such as Lester Flatt, Earl Scruggs, 
Sonny Osborne, Carter Stanley, Don Reno, 
Jimmy Martin, and Mac Wiseman, In the 
1970s the audiences at Bluegrass festivals and 
performances were larger than ever, and Bill 
Monroe’s band remained among the leading 
performers, In 1970 he was elected to the 
Country Music Hall of Fame. 


Monroe, Harriet (b. Dec. 23, 1860, Chicago 
—d. Sept. 26, 1936, Arequipa, Peru), founder 
and longtime editor of Poetry magazine, 

which, in the first decade of its existence, 

became the principal organ for modern poetry 
of the English-speaking world, Educated at 
the Visitation Convent, Washington, D.C., 
Miss Monroe served on various Chicago 
newspapers as an art and drama critic while 
privately writing verse and verse plays in the 
genteel tradition of the time. Her poetry and 
her family’s social connections brought her lo- 
cal recognition. Her heroic ““Columbian Ode” 
(1892) was recited at the dedication of Chica- 
go’s World’s Columbian Exposition, and her 
rhapsodic “Cantata,” celebrating Chicago’s 
history, was sung at the dedication of the 
Auditorium Building (1889), designed by the 
pioneer modern architect Louis Sullivan. Her 
ambition to found a review devoted exclusive- 
ly to poetry was achieved by securing the 
backing of wealthy Chicago patrons and by 
inviting contributions from a wide range of 
contemporary poets. The first issue of Poetry: 

A_ Magazine of Verse appeared in October 
1912. Because its inception also coincided 
with the Middle Western cultural ferment, lat- 
er known as the Chicago Renaissance, it is of- 
ten thought of particularly as the vehicle for 


the raw, original, locally coloured poetry of 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel 
Lindsay, and Sherwood Anderson; but it also 
presented new formalistic movements in verse. 
The poet and critic Ezra Pound was its foreign 
correspondent. Imagism, Impressionism, and 
vers libre were expounded in its pages. “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”’ by the then 
unknown T.S. Eliot appeared in Poetry 
(1915), as did the experimental poems of Wal- 
lace Stevens, Marianne Moore, D.H. Law- 
rence, and William Carlos Williams. Thus, 
Poetry survived the withering of the Chicago 
Renaissance and two world wars to remain a 
highly respected journal, which Miss Monroe 
edited until her sudden death, which occurred 
while she was travelling in South America. 
Her open-minded, inclusive editorial policy 
and her awareness of the importance of the 
poetic revolution of the early years of the cen- 
tury made her a major influence in the devel- 
opment of modern poetry. Her autobiogra- 
phy, A Poer’s Life: Seventy Years ina Chang- 
ing World, was published posthumously in 
1938. 

-Eliot’s defense of Pound in Poetry 6:724b 


Monroe, James 12:387 (b. April 28, 1758, 
Westmoreland County, Va.—d. July 4, 1831, 
New York City), fifth U.S. president, made an 
important contribution to U.S. foreign policy 
in the Monroe Doctrine, a warning to Euro- 
pean nations against intervening in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Abstract of text biography. After fighting in 
the U.S. War of Independence, Monroe stud- 
ied law and served in the Virginia House of 
Delegates (1782) and in Congress (1783-86). 
He was minister to France briefly, then gover- 
nor of Virginia (1799-1802). In 1803 he was 
named minister to Great Britain and envoy 
extraordinary to France, in which capacity he 
participated in the purchase of Louisiana. 
Secretary of state from 1811 to 1817, he di- 
rected foreign affairs during a period that en- 
compassed the War of 1812; he was also 
secretary of war briefly. Monroe was elected 
president in 1816 and re-elected in 1820; his 
administration has been called “the era of 
good feeling.” He enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
-Adams’ cabinet role and achievements 1:79c 
-Clay’s political disappointment 4:699c 
-Madison administration election 

influence 18:961c 


Monroe, Marilyn, originally NoRMA JEAN 
MORTENSON and later used the last name BAK- 
ER (b. June 1, 1926, Los Angeles—d. Aug. 5, 
1962, Los Angeles), seductive blonde sex sym- 
bol and comedienne who starred in commer- 
cially successful motion pictures during the 
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1950s. Publicized during her career as a 
beautiful but dumb blonde, she later acquired 
the tragic public image of a sensitive and inse- 
cure girl destroyed by the pressures of aa 
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She spent her childhood in orphanages and 
foster homes and became a photographer’s 
model. Her photograph in the nude on a cal- 
endar led to her film debut in Scudda-Hoo! 
Scudda-Hay! (1948), which was followed by 
other minor roles until she won recognition 
for bit parts in The Asphalt Jungle (1950) and 
All About Eve (1950). Her starring roles were 
as a sex symbol in the comedies Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes (1953), How to Marry a Mil- 
lionaire (1953), and The Seven Year Itch 
(1955). Anxious to earn recognition for her 
acting ability as well as her personal charm, 
she studied at the Actors Studio in New York 
under Lee Strasberg and then returned to 
Hollywood to star in more serious films: Bus 
Stop (1956), The Prince and the Showgirl 
(1957) with Laurence Olivier, Some Like It 
Hot (1959), and finally The Misfits (1961). 

Miss Monroe’s widely publicized private life 
included marriages to the baseball star Joe 
DiMaggio (nine months during 1954) and to 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Arthur 
Miller (1956-61). Her early death from an 
overdose of sleeping pills caused worldwide 
shock. 


Monroe Doctrine (Dec. 2, 1823), a corner- 
stone of U.S foreign policy enunciated by 
Pres. James Monroe in a public statement 
proclaiming three basic dicta: no further 
European colonization in the New World, 
abstention of the U.S. from European politi- 
cal affairs, and nonintervention of Europe in 
the governments of the Western Hemisphere. 
Although the principles of 1823 were not re- 
ferred to as the Monroe Doctrine until almost 
30 years later, historians agree that the name 
is a valid one because of President Monroe’s 
bold exercise of open diplomacy in the procla- 
mation. 

The doctrine represented Monroe’s response 
to Russian expansionism in Alaska and, more 
important, to the assumed danger that the 
continental European powers would intervene 
in Central and South America to restore to 
Spain its rebellious colonies, many of which 
had won their independence by 1822 and were 
already recognized by the U.S. Encouraged 
by Great Britain, which also opposed inter- 
vention, Monroe declared that any attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of American na- 
tions would thenceforth be considered an un- 
friendly act toward the U.S 

The declaration had little immediate result; 
the U.S. did not oppose British occupation of 
the Falkland Islands (1833) or subsequent 
British encroachments in Central America. 
Pres. James K. Polk restated Monroe’s princi- 
ples in 1845 and by 1860 the doctrine had 
become fairly well known in Europe, but 
sharp challenges by both Spain and France 
were made to the doctrine during the U.S. 
Civil War. U.S. diplomatic efforts based on its 
principles were partly instrumental in effecting 
French withdrawal from Mexico in 1867. 

After 1870 interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine became increasingly broad. In 1881 
its principles were evoked in discussing the de- 
velopment of an interoceanic canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. In 1895 Pres. Grover 
Cleveland declared it the duty of the U.S. to 
resist as a willful aggression upon its rights 
British appropriation of lands that an impar- 
tial tribunal had determined belonged to 
Venezuela. 

_ Early in the 20th century a British and Ger- 
_man blockade of Venezuela produced wide- 
spread indignation in the U.S., leading to the 
addition of the (Theodore) Roosevelt Corol- 
lary (1904). This stated that in cases of fla- 
grant wrongdoing in the Western Hemisphere, 
adherence to the Monroe Doctrine could 
force the United States “‘to the exercise of an 
international police power.” Though this posi- 
tion was strongly criticized abroad, it was ap- 
eee a number of times during the following 
rs. The Roosevelt Corollary was most ful- 
etiapsioned during the administration of 
Pres. Woodrow Avaisen, when the U.S. actual- 


ly intervened forcibly in Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. 

By World War I the Monroe Doctrine with 
its various extensions was securely established 
as a basic tenet of U.S. foreign policy, but 
Latin Americans tended to see it as an offen- 
sive expression of U.S. hegemony in the New 
World, and in 1923 U.S. policies were severely 
criticized at the Pan-American Conference in 
Santiago, Chile. In 1928 the United States de- 
clared that the Roosevelt Corollary was no 
longer “‘justified” and that all intervention in 
the domestic or external affairs of one state by 
another was illegal. 

After the 1930s, and particularly during 
World War II and the era of the Cold War, 
the U.S. attempted to steer its Latin American 
foreign policy through the joint channels 
afforded by the Pan-American movement and 
the Organization of American States. Never- 
theless, while eschewing the technical name of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the U.S. continued to 
exercise unilaterally a proprietary role at 
times of apparent threat to its national securi- 
ty: for example, during the Cuban missile cri- 
sis (1962) and when a Communist takeover in 
the Dominican Republic was feared (1965). 
Thus, in the early 1970s the Western Hemi- 
sphere remained a predominantly U.S. sphere 
of influence. 

British diplomacy toward America 4:893f 
‘domestic and foreign impact 18:96le 
-European intervention in the 

Americas 6:1105c 
-Haiti intervention and reaction 8:55le 
-Monroe’s proclamation and contents 12:388h 
-Theodore Roosevelt’s application 15:1143d 
-20th-century Caribbean application 18:983a 
-U.S. and Soviet versions and examples 9:767h 


Monroeville, borough, Allegheny County, 
southwestern Pennsylvania, U.S., on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, within the Pittsburgh 
metropolitan area. In the 19th century it was 
widely known as a Pittsburgh—Philadelphia 
stagecoach stop, and its subsequent growth 
resulted from its location as a transportation 
hub. Formerly Patton Township, it became a 
borough in 1951 and was renamed after its 
first postmaster, Joel Monroe (appointed 
1851). Monroeville is noted for company re- 
search facilities, and has planned industrial 
development. It is also a retail and commer- 
cial centre for a number of surrounding small- 
er boroughs and townships. The East Campus 
of Allegheny County Community College is in 
the borough. Pop. (1980) 30,977. 
40°26’ N, 79°47’ W 
Monrovia, capital, largest city, and chief At- 
lantic port of Liberia, seat of Montserrado 
County, on Bushrod Island and Cape 
Mesurado. It was founded during the ad- 
ministration of U.S. Pres. James Monroe (for 
whom it was named) by the American Coloni- 
zation Society as a haven for freed slaves. The 
first settlement (1822) was on Providence Is- 
land at the mouth of the Mesurado River. 
The population is composed of descendants of 
former North American slaves, most of whom 
arrived between 1830 and 1871, and of sub- 
stantial numbers of emigrants from the interi- 
or. 

Bushrod Island contains the artificial har- 
bour and free port of Monrovia, the only such 
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port in West Africa. Completed in 1948 as a 
lend-lease project, it has facilities for export- 
ing latex and iron ore and can accommodate 
ships of 30-ft (9-m) draft. Monrovia, as the 
national centre of commerce and transporta- 
tion, has attracted petroleum, paint, tuna, 
pharmaceutical, and cement enterprises. 
James Spriggs Payne Airfield is on the city’s 
outskirts and Roberts International Airport is 
27 mi (43 km) east-southeast. 

Prominent buildings include the Capitol 
(1958), the Executive Mansion (1964), the 
City Hall, and the Temple of Justice. Mon- 
rovia is the nation’s educational centre, with 
the University of Liberia (founded by act of 
legislature in 1851, opened 1862, given univer- 
sity status 1951), the modern Monrovia Con- 
solidated School System complex in the Sin- 
kor district, and several mission secondary 
schools. Medical facilities include the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Hospital, a government 
and two mission hospitals, and several private 
clinics. 

The Monrovia Conference of 1961 served to 
launch the Organization of African Unity. 
Pop. (1970 est.) 100,000. 
6°18’ N, 10°48’ W 
-form and development 10:853b 
-map, Liberia 10:852 


Monrovia, city, Los Angeles County, U.S., 
at the base of the San Gabriel Mountains. 
Originally part of Ranchos Santa Anita and 
Azusa de Duarte, it was laid out in 1886 by 
William N. Monroe and promoted by Los 
Angeles realtors as a residential community 
surrounded by citrus groves. It grew with the 
development of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area and has acquired light manufacturing. 
Inc. city, 1887. Pop. (1980) 30,531. 
34°09’ N, 118°03’ W 
Mons, Flemish BERGEN (both meaning “‘hill”’ 
or “mountain’’), capital of Hainaut province, 
southwestern Belgium, between the Trouille 


Mons, Belgium, with the church of Ste. Waudru (centre) 
Thill—Club Iris 


and Haine rivers, at the junction of the 
Condé-Mons Canal and the Canal du Centre. 
Originating as a Roman camp (Castrilocus) in 
the 3rd century, it grew around an abbey 
founded (c. 650) by Ste. Waudru, or Waltru- 
dis, daughter of the Count of Hainaut. Recog- 
nized by Charlemagne as the capital of Hai- 
naut (804), it prospered as a cloth-weaving 
centre between the 14th and 16th centuries. It 
was repeatedly attacked and occupied by 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English forces in 
the 16th-18th- -century wars, and was ruled by 
the French, Spanish, Dutch, and Austrians 
prior to 1830. The city was the site of the first 
battle between the British and the Germans in 

1914, ending in the British “Retreat from 
Mons.” 

Mons is in the centre of the Borinage coal 
mining district. In addition to coal-related in- 
dustries, it produces cloth, lace, pottery, ce- 
ment, and leather. A mining college (1837) 
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and several other institutes of higher educa- 
tion are located there. The forces of SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe) have been at nearby Casteau since 
leaving France in 1967. 

Notable landmarks include the collegiate 
church of Ste. Waudru (1450-1621), the town 
hall (1459-67), the belfry with its 47-bell caril- 
lon, and several museums. Not far from Mons 
are the battlefields of Malplaquet (1709) and 
Jemappes (1792) and the chateau of the 
princes de Ligne (at Beloeil 13% mi [22 km] 
northwest). Pop. (1977 est.) 61,566. 
0°27 Nees OE 
‘cultural activities and importance 2:824b 
‘map, Belgium 2:819 


Monsarrat, Nicholas, pen name of JoHN 
TURNEY (b. March 22, 1910, Liverpool, Lan- 
cashire—d. Aug. 8, 1979, London), popular 
novelist whose best-known work, The Cruel 
Sea, vividly captured life aboard a small ship 
in wartime. 

Monsarrat earned a bachelor’s degree in law 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and spent two 
years in a solicitor’s office. His first book, 
Think of Tomorrow, appeared in 1934, but he 
had not fully established his reputation when 
World War II broke out. From 1940 to 1946 
he served with the Royal Navy, chiefly on the 
dangerous Atlantic convoy runs. He after- 
ward put his experiences aboard ship to bril- 
liant account, first in H.M. Corvette (1942) 
and then in The Cruel Sea (1951). His later 
works included The Story of Esther Costello 
(1953); The Tribe That Lost Its Head (1956); 
Smith and Jones (1963), based on the defec- 
tion to the Soviet Union of Guy Burgess and 
Donald Maclean in 1951; The Kappillan of 
Malta (1973); and the first book, Running 
Proud (1978), of his novel The Master Mari- 
ner, on which he was working at his death. 


Mons Badonicus, Battle of, in ancient Brit- 
ain, major British victory over the Saxons in c. 
AD 500; its location is unknown, 


Monserrate, mountain, Colombia. 

4°54’ N, 75°07’ W 

-Bogota geographic features 2:1183f 
monsieur, French equivalent both of “sir’’ (in 
addressing a man directly) and of “Mr.” 
Etymologically it means “my lord” (mon 
sieur) as does the more exalted monsei- 
gneur. As a specific title monsieur was used 
from the time of Louis XIV for the eldest 
brother of the king, as monseigneur was for 
the dauphin; as a general title of address it 
was given to princely members of a royal 
house. Used liberally in contemporary French 
speech, monsieur is followed by the definite 
article when it precedes reference to a man’s 
title or office as in monsieur le président. Mar- 
shals of France are addressed as monsieur le 
maréchal, but other army officers do not re- 
ceive monsieur. The Convention, by a decree 
of Oct. 9, 1792, imposed citoyen (“citizen”’) in- 
stead of monsieur, but this usage lapsed with 
the end of the First Republic. 


Monsieur, Peace of (1576), treaty allowing 
the Huguenots freedom of worship outside of 
Paris. 
‘provision for limited Huguenot 

freedom 7:630b 


Monsieur Croche, fictional character creat- 
ed by Claude Debussy. 
‘Debussy’s dialogue on art and music 5:541le 


Monsieur Verdoux (1947), motion picture 
by Charlie Chaplin. 

-Chaplin’s personal life 4:32g 

plot and techniques 12:531h 

Monsigny, Pierre Alexandre (1729-1817), 
French composer, especially of opéra 
comique. 

‘development of opéra comique: 13:584f 


Mons Lactarius (monte LeTTeERE), Battle 
of (553), decisive engagement fought near Na- 
ples, Italy, in which the Byzantine general 
Narses defeated the Goths, 
-Justinian’s victories 3:553f 


Mons Meg, 15th-century 19.5-inch-calibre 
bombard that weighs some five tons and is 
now displayed at Edinburgh Castle. 

‘gunnery development in 15th century 8:488g 


Monson, Sir William (1569-1643), English 
naval officer best known for his Naval Tracts, 
the first account by a naval officer of a war in 
which he himself served; his work provides a 
valuable commentary on the Elizabethan war 
with Spain and conditions at sea during that 
period. 


Monsoon Current, also called MoNsooN 
DRIFT, northern Indian Ocean. Unlike the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, both of which have 
strong currents circulating clockwise north of 
the Equator, the northern Indian Ocean has 
surface currents that change with the season- 
al monsoon. During the northeast mon- 
soon (November-March), the Indian North 
Equatorial Current (or Northeast Monsoon 
Drift) flows southwestward and westward, 
crossing the Equator. Between this westerly 
current and the westerly current maintained 
south of the Equator by the southeast trade 
winds, a strong Equatorial Countercurrent 
flows eastward at about latitude 10° S. From 
April to October, the southwest monsoon sets 
in. Joining with the southeast trades, it re- 
verses the flow, pushing the Southwest Mon- 
soon Drift eastward and sending branches 
northward into the Arabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal. The movement of the Indian South 
Equatorial Current is particularly strong off 
the Somali coast and southeastern Arabia, 
where upwelling lowers the surface tempera- 
ture of the water near shore. The Equatorial 
Countercurrent is not in evidence at that time 
of year. 

‘Equatorial countercurrents 13:440d 

‘North Indian Ocean currents 13:496b 
‘seasonal variations in flow 9:312b 


monsoon forest, also called DRY FOREST or 
TROPICAL DECIDUOUS FOREST, open woodland 
in tropical areas that have a long dry season 
followed by a season of heavy rainfall. The 
climatic change is caused by seasonal pressure 
and wind reversal. Average temperatures are 
often over 25° C (77° F). The trees in a mon- 
soon forest usually shed their leaves during 
the dry season and come into leaf at the start 
of the rainy season. Many lianas (woody 
vines) and herbaceous epiphytes (air plants, 
such as orchids) are present. Monsoon forests 
are especially well developed in Southeast 
Asia and are typified by tall teak trees and 
thickets of bamboo. Major ref. 10:335f 
‘Asian soil zones 2:166b 

-Burmese vegetation and cultivation 3:503g 
‘characteristics and distribution, table 5 4:1035 
‘South American occurrence 17;87d; map 88 


monsoons 12:389, seasonal winds that blow 
for approximately six months’ from the 
northeast and six months from the southwest, 
principally over Africa and southern Asia. 
Both are the result of differences in annual 
temperature trends over land and sea; 
changes over land are large, and over the 
oceans are small. 

The text article covers the Indian monsoon, 
the Malaysian-Australian monsoon, the West 
African monsoon, and monsoonal tendencies 
in Europe and North America. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

- Arabian Desert severity and season 1;1054f 
Arabian Sea salinity variation 1:1060e 
-Asian climatic zones 2:160f 

‘Bay of Bengal circulation and storms 2:836b 
‘Cambodian climate 3:675e 

‘Ceylon’s weather pattern 17:521b 

-Ghana harmattan convergence effects 8:137a 
‘Gulf of Aden complex water structure 1:86c 
‘Hindu mythical importance 8:929h 
-Indonesian climatic patterns 9:459h 


‘Karakoram mountains climate 10:403b 

‘Mekong River hydrology 11;862a 

‘ocean currents affected by wind 13:440a; 
illus. 438 

‘Pacific seasonal climatic change 13:842c 

‘rainfall distribution 14;963d 

‘rain forest climate characteristics and statistics 
10:337f; graphs 338 

‘Strait of Malacca’s climatic conditions 11:359h 

‘thunderstorms as a common feature 18:365b 

‘wind systems and pressure change in Asia 
19:868d; illus. 865 

-world climates and their distribution 4:725b 


mons pubis, also called MONS VENERIS, in hu- 
man anatomy, pad of fatty tissue at the for- 
ward junction of the pelvic bones (symphysis 
pubis), During puberty, this area acquires a 
patch of coarse hair because of the stimula- 
tion of the ovarian or testicular hormone. 
-human anatomic description 15:693d 


monster, in biology, embryo or newborn ani- 
mal, including human, that is grossly de- 
formed. Such defects may be genetic (i.e., in- 
herited) or result from such influences as 
drugs, X-ray, or disease that act through the 
mother in early pregnancy. Two main types of 
monster are recognized: those with defective 
or excessive growth of the body and those 
with partial or complete doubling of the body 
on one of its axes, 

-malformed beings as mythical figures 11:379a 


Monster, The (1898), short story by Stephen 
Crane. 
-Crane’s social realism 5:234f 


Monstera deliciosa, also called swiss 
CHEESE PLANT, species of flowering plant of 
the order Arales (qg.v.; class Liliatae). It is cul- 
tivated as a house plant for its ornamental 
foliage. 

‘house plants and their care 8:1119g 


monster flower: see Rafflesiales, 


monstrance, also called osTENsoRIUM, in the 
Roman Catholic Church and a few others, a 
vessel in which the eucharistic Host is carried 
in processions and exposed in devotional 
ceremonies. Both names are derived from Lat- 
in words (monstrare, ostendere) that mean “‘to 
show.” First used in France and Germany in 
the 14th century, when popular devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament developed, mon- 
strances were modelled after pyxes or reli- 
quaries, sacred vessels for transporting the 


Gold monstrance, German, c. 1600; in the ~ a 

Residenzmuseum, Munich — Oot ail 

By courtesy of the Bayerische Verwaltung der Staatlichen Schlosser, Garten 
: ai, 


ett 


und Seen, Munchen 4 


Host or relics, The Host was shown in a glass 
‘ cylinder mounted on a base and surmounted 
by some sort of metal crown. In the 16th cen- 
tury the present monstrance took shape, 
namely, a circular pane of glass set in a cross 
or surrounded with metal rays. The Host is 
placed in a holder called a lunette, which fits 
into an opening behind the glass. 


Monstrelet, Enguerrand de (b. c. 1390—d. 
July 1453), member of a noble family of 
Picardy, remembered for his chronicle of the 
final stages of the Hundred Years’ War, valu- 
able because of the many authentic docu- 
ments used and the credibly accurate speeches 
it records. He was in the service of John 
of Luxembourg, who besieged Compiegne 
before Joan of Arc’s capture, and though he 
did not see Joan captured, he witnessed her 
later interview with Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy. His chronicle, in two books, con- 
tinues that of Jean Froissart, covering the 
years 1400 to 1444, when, according to the 
chronicler Mathieu d’Escouchy, he ceased to 
write, 


Monstrilloida, order of marine copepods of 
the class Crustacea. 
-classification and general features 5:317h 


mons veneris (anatomy): see mons pubis. 


Montafontal, English MONTAFON VALLEY, 
upper valley of the Ill River, in Vorarlberg 
Bundesland (federal state), western Austria, 
extending about 15 mi (24 km) southeast from 
Bludenz between the Rhitikon Mountains 
and the Fervall Gruppe. Settled since Celtic 
times (4th century BC), its inhabitants were 
generally isolated until the coming of the 
Walsers (emigrants from the canton Wallis 
[Valais] in the Upper Rhone Valley) in the 
14th and 15th centuries. The Walsers were re- 
sponsible for the name Montafon, probably 
meaning either “mountain beyond” or 
“mountain gorge.” Traditionally an area of 
cattle breeding and dairy farming, the valley 
has, since World War II, become the focus of 
Vorarlberg’s hydroelectric-power production 
(at Parthenen and Rodund) and a popular re- 
sort area. 


montage, in motion pictures, the editing 
technique of assembling separate pieces of 
thematically related film and putting them 
together into a sequence. With montage, por- 
tions of motion pictures can be carefully built 
up piece by piece by the director, film editor, 
and visual and sound technicians, who cut and 
fit each part with the others. 

Visual montage may combine shots to tell a 
story chronologically or may juxtapose im- 
ages to produce an impression or to illustrate 
an association of ideas. An example of the lat- 
ter occurs in Strike (1924), by the famed Rus- 
sian director Eisenstein, when the scene of 
workers being cut down by cavalry is followed 
by a shot of cattle being slaughtered. 

Montage may also be applied to the combi- 
nation of sounds for artistic expression. Dia- 
logue, music, and sound effects may be com- 
bined in complex patterns, as in Hitchcock’s 
Blackmail (1929), in which the word knife is 
repeated in the thoughts of a frightened girl 
who believes she has committed murder. 

Montage technique developed early in cine- 
ma, primarily through the work of the U.S. 
directors Edwin S. Porter (1870-1941) and 
D.W. Griffith (1875-1948). See also photo- 
montage. 

-Eisenstein’s theory and technique 6:517b 

‘Jean Renoir’s film style 15:674a 

‘motion picture dramatic effects 12:498g; 
illus. 499 

-Soviet cinema advances 12:525a 


Montagna, Bartolommeo (b. c. 1450, 
Brescia, Italy—d. Oct. 11, 1523, Vicenza), 
early Renaissance painter, the most eminent 
master of the school of Vicenza. He may have 
been a pupil of Andrea Mantegna, by whom 
he was greatly influenced, but he more proba- 
bly studied at Venice (where he was living in 


1469) under the influence of Antonio Vivarini 
and Gentile Bellini, 

His most important work is probabiy the 
great altarpiece for S. Michele at Vicenza 
(1499; Brera, Milan), Here the geometric 
stateliness of the composition reveals a deep 
knowledge of the work of Antonello da Mes- 
sina. His late portraits, remarkable for their 
psychological incisiveness, show the influence 
of Lorenzo Lotto, Montagna founded a 
school of painting at Vicenza, which. in- 
fluenced, among others, Francesco da Ponte, 
the father of Jacopo Bassano. 

His son, Benedetto. Montagna (1481- 1558), 
imitated the style of his father in his paintings. 
He was a distinguished engraver. 


Montagnais and Naskapi, two nomadic 
Indian peoples of northeastern North Ameri- 
ca, speaking almost identical Algonkian dia- 
lects and enjoying similar cultures, differing 
chiefly in their adaptions to different environ- 
ments. The Montagnais, traditionally occupy- 
ing a large forested area paralleling the north- 
ern shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, lived 
in birch-bark wigwams and subsisted on 
moose, salmon, eels, and seals. The Naskapi, 
living farther north on the vast Labrador pla- 
teau of grasslands and tundra, hunted caribou 
for both food and skins to cover their wig- 
wams; fish and small game supplemented the 
Naskapi diet. The name Montagnais is French 
meaning Mountaineers; Naskapi is an Indian 
name meaning Rude Uncivilized People, in 
ee reference to their remote frontier 
ife 

Montagnais dressed in robe, breechcloth, 
leggings, and moccasins, much like their 
southerly neighbours—and ancient enemies— 
the Iroquois and Micmac. Naskapi wore tail- 
ored clothing similar to that of the coastal Es- 
kimo, their only traditional foes. For both 
groups, canoes furnished transportation in 
summer, and sleds and snowshoes were used 
in winter; dog traction has been a fairly recent 
borrowing from the Eskimo. Religious belief 
centred vaguely on manitou or great super- 
natural power; much importance was at- 
tached to various nature and animal spirits, 
both evil and benevolent. 

No true tribal organization existed; the peo- 
ple were grouped into small bands of related 
families, often shifting in composition with the 
rise and fall of successful leaders. The south- 
ern bands had definite fur-trapping and hunt- 
ing territories, at least partly imposed by the 
European fur trade. The northern Naskapi 
territories were much larger and more loosely 
defined. Most of the Montagnais and Naskapi 
continue to rove in bands, spending the winter 
hunting and trapping in the interior and com- 
ing in summer to the coastal trading stations, 
but the use of firearms for almost three centu- 
ries has decimated the game supply and made 
life harder. The influence of modern Western 
industrial culture is also accelerating changes 
in their culture patterns. 

-Naskapi concept of big man and 
Manitou 1:697a 


Montagnards, French term applied to hill- 
dwelling peoples of Indochina. In Vietnam 
they include speakers of Mon-Khmer lan- 


Montagnard family in their home in the central 
highlands of South Vietnam 
A. Rakoczy—Shostal 
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guages such as the Bahnar, Loven, Mnong, 
and Sedang, and speakers of Austronesian 
(Malayo-Polynesian) languages such as the 
Jarai, Raglai, and Rhade. They are mostly 
cultivators of rice on burnt-over forest land. 
Montagnard houses are usually raised above 
the ground on piling. Their religious beliefs in- 
volve many spirits associated with nature or 
with ancestors, and they maintain shamans 
and sorcerers to intercede with them. 

Among the Jarai, Mnong, Raglai, and 
Rhade, descent is traced through the mother; 
the typical household is a longhouse inhabited 
by the women of a maternal line with their 
husbands and children. 

‘geographic distribution map 2:194 
- Vietnamese ethnic minority culture 17:226a 


Montagnards, members of a faction at the 
time of the French Revolution. Noted for 
their democratic outlook, they controlled the 
government during the climax of the Revolu- 
tion in 1793-94, The Montagnards (from the 
French montagne, ““mountain’’) were so called 
because as deputies they sat on the higher 
benches of the assembly. 

The Montagnards emerged as the opponents 
of the more moderate Girondins in the Na- 
tional Convention (representative assembly) in 
the fall of 1792. (For a discussion of the party 
struggles in the Convention, see Girondins.) 
Composed of deputies elected from Paris and 
other cities, the Montagnards depended on 
the support of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
sans-culottes (Parisian lower classes) and were 
closely associated with the Jacobin Club of 
Paris. After the overthrow of the Girondins 
by the popular insurrections of May 31 to 
June 2, 1793, the Montagnards dominated the 
Convention, and they comprised the majority 
of the Committee of Public Safety, which in 
effect ruled France in 1793-94. With the Ther- 
midorian reaction of 1794-95, many of the 
Montagnards were either executed or purged 
from the Conyention, where they were re- 
duced to a minority group called the créte (the 
“‘crest’’) and ceased to be influential. 

-French Revolution’s factionalism 15:909a 
-sans-culottes alliance and policies 7:653c 


Montagné, Prosper (1864-1948), French 
chef. 
-culinary simplification and efficiency 7:942c 


Montagu, the family name of the later medi- 
eval English earls of Salisbury, who were de- 
scended from Drogo of Montaigu, given in 
Domesday Book (1086) as one of the chief 
landholders in Somerset. The family first 
became prominent in the 14th century, nota- 
bly by the achievements of William de Mon- 
tagu, who, having helped King Edward III 
throw off the tutelage of his mother, Queen 
Isabella, and of her lover, Roger Mortimer, 
earl of March, was created earl of Salisbury in 
1337. His descendants fought with distinction 
in the Hundred Years’ War. Thomas de Mon- 
tacute (d. 1428), earl of Salisbury, left only a 
daughter, Alice; she married Richard Neville 
(who became earl in her right), and their son 
Richard, earl of Warwick, was called “the 
kingmaker” for his dominant role in the Wars 
of the Roses. 


Montagu, Ralph Montagu, Ist duke of 
(baptized Dec. 24, 1638, London—d. March 
9, 1709, London), courtier of Charles II who 
became a duke under Queen Anne, after a ca- 
reer that prompted Jonathan Swift’s opinion 
that he was “as arrant a knave as any in his 
time.” His gallantry to women reputedly 
secured him early appointments at the court. 
He was ambassador to France in 1666 and 
1669, but his purchase of the mastership of 
the wardrobe in 1671 strained his resources, 
which were replenished in 1673 by his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Wriothesley (died 1690), 
the wealthy widow of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, Montagu became a privy councillor 
in 1672. In 1676, again ambassador in France, 
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he had simultaneous affairs with the Duchess 
of Cleveland and her cloistered daughter, the 
Countess of Sussex. Denounced to King 
Charles IT by the outraged mother, Montagu 


1st duke of Montagu, detail of a painting 
attributed to J.B. Closterman; in the 
collection of the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry 


By courtesy of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
KT, GCV.O 


was dismissed from his posts in 1678. In re- 
venge he precipitated the impeachment of the 
Earl of Danby (whose secret negotiations with 
Louis XIV of France he revealed to the 
House of Commons), causing the dissolution 
of Parliament. A political crisis ensued, which 
was soon enveloped in the “Popish Plot” (an 
alleged conspiracy to massacre Protestants, 
murder the King, and burn London). He suc- 
ceeded his father as Baron Montagu of 
Boughton in 1684. In 1689 William III made 
him earl of Montagu and privy councillor. 
In 1692 he married Elizabeth Cavendish, 
wealthy widow of the 2nd Duke of AI- 
bemarle. Allegedly mad, she had sworn to 
marry only a crowned head, so Montagu 
wooed her disguised as the emperor of China. 
In 1705 he became duke of Montagu. 

He built Montagu House, in Bloomsbury, 
London, in 1675-80 to the designs of Robert 
Hooke; it contained some of Antonio Verrio’s 
finest frescoes. Bought by the government in 
1753 to hold the national collection of an- 
tiquities, it became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. 


Montagu, (Montague Francis) Ashley (b. 
1905), British-American anthropologist noted 
for such popular works as The Natural Su- 
periority of Women (1953) and Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (1942). 
He has also written on such varied topics as 
human evolution, culture, child development, 
and race. 

‘aggression and moral responsibility 12:875f 
-signals in communication theory 4:1007d 


Montagu, Edward, Ist earl of Sandwich: 
see Sandwich, Edward Montagu, Ist earl of. 


Montagu, Edwin Samuel (b. Feb. 6, 1879, 
London—d. Nov. 15, 1924, London), politi- 
cian who played an important part in intro- 
ducing the Government of India Act of 1919, 
a legislative measure that marked a decisive 
stage in India’s constitutional development. 
Montagu entered Parliament as a Liberal in 
1906 and became secretary to Herbert Henry 
Asquith, prime minister of Great Britain from 
1908 to 1916 and leader of the Liberal Party. 
As parliamentary undersecretary to the India 
office from 1910 to 1914, he had the task of 
explaining Indian matters to the House of 
Commons. During the first years of World 
War I, Montagu held a number of minor 
posts, entering the cabinet in 1915 as chancel- 
lor of the duchy of Lancaster. As financial 
secretary to the treasury, he helped to popula- 
rize the first war loans and to set up voluntary 
war-savings organizations. He became secre- 


tary of state for India in 1917 and began work 
on a declaration of British policy to provide 
for “progressive realization of responsible 
government” in India. 

As head of a delegation to the Indian prov- 
inces in the winter of 1917-18, he collaborated 
with the Indian viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, in 
the preparation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on the Indian government and ad- 
ministration. Its main recommendations were 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1919, by which, for the first time, control over 
some aspects of provincial government passed 
to Indian ministers responsible to an Indian 
electorate. Differences of opinion over Prime 
Minister Lloyd George’s policy toward Tur- 
key forced him to resign in 1922. 

-liberal policies in India 9:416a 


Montagu, Elizabeth, née roptnson (b. Oct. 
2, 1720, York, Eng.—d. Aug. 25, 1800, Lon- 
don), was first among the “bluestockings,” a 
group of women who organized “conversa- 
tion” evenings in a deliberate attempt to find a 
more worthy pastime than cardplaying. She 
made her house in London’s Mayfair, the so- 
cial centre of intellectual society, regularly en- 
tertaining such luminaries as Lord Lyttelton, 


é eh 
Elizabeth Robinson Montagu, engraving 
by Francesco Bartolozzi, 1792, after a 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


The Mansell Collection 


Horace Walpole, Samuel Johnson, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (who painted her portrait). 
Her own writings included an Essay on the 
eee and genius of Shakespear, published 
in 1769, 


Montagu, John, 4th earl of Sandwich: 
see Sandwich, John Montagu, 4th earl of. 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (baptized 
May 26, 1689, London—d. Aug. 21, "1762, 
London), the most colourful Englishwoman 
of her time and a brilliant and versatile writer. 
Her literary genius, like her personality, had 
many facets. She is mainly noted as a prolific 
letter writer in almost every epistolary style 
and kind; she was also a distinguished minor 
poet, always competent, sometimes glittering 
and genuinely eloquent. She is further remem- 
bered as an essayist, feminist, traveller, and 
eccentric. Her beauty was marred by a severe 
attack of smallpox while she was still a young 
woman, and she later pioneered in England 
the practice of inoculation against the disease, 
having noticed the effectiveness of this precau- 
tion during a stay in Turkey. 

The daughter of the 5th Earl of Kingston 
and Lady Mary Fielding (a cousin of the nov- 
elist Henry Fielding), she eloped with Edward 
Wortley Montagu, a Whig member of Parlia- 
ment, rather than accept a marriage arranged 
by her father. In 1714 the Whigs came to 
power, and Edward Wortley Montagu was in 
1716 appointed ambassador to Turkey, taking 
up residence with his wife in Constantinople. 
After his recall in 1718, they bought a house 
in Twickenham, west of London. For reasons 
not wholly clear, Lady Mary’s relationship 
with her husband was by this time merely for- 
mal and impersonal. 


At Twickenham she embarked upon a peri- 
od of intense literary activity. She had earlier 
written a set of six “town eclogues,” witty 
adaptations of the Roman poet Virgil. In 
these, she was helped by her friends John Gay 
and Alexander Pope (who later turned against 
her, satirizing her in The Dunciad, and else- 
where, to which attacks Lady Mary replied 
with spirit, though she quickly abandoned po- 
etic warfare). Among the works that she then 
composed was an anonymous and lively at- 
tack on the satirist Jonathan Swift (1734), a 
play, Simplicity (written c. 1735), adapted 
from the French of Pierre Marivaux, and a se- 
ries of crisp essays dealing obliquely with poli- 
tics and directly with feminism and the moral 
cynicism of her time. 

In 1736 Lady Mary became infatuated with 
Francesco Algarotti, an Italian writer on the 
arts and sciences who had come to London to 
further his career, and she proposed that they 
live together in Italy. She set out in 1739, pre- 
tending to her husband and friends that she 
was travelling for reasons of health. Algarotti, 
however, did not join her, for he had been 
summoned to Berlin by Frederick II, from 
whom he could expect greater rewards; and, 
when at length they met in Turin (1741), it 
proved a disagreeable experience. In 1742 she 
settled in the papal state of Avignon, Fr., 
where she lived until 1746, then returning to 
Italy with the young Count Ugo Palazzi, with 
whom she lived for the next ten years in the 
Venetian province of Brescia. Her letters from 
there to her daughter Mary, the countess of 
Bute, contain descriptions of her essentially 
simple life. In 1756 she moved to Venice and, 
after her husband’s death in 1761, began plan- 
ning her return to England. She set out in Sep- 
tember of that year and was reunited with her 
daughter. Discontented in London, she would 
have returned to Italy; but she was seriously 
ill with cancer and died only seven months af- 
ter her homecoming. 

Lady Mary’s literary reputation chiefly rests 
on 52 superb Turkish embassy letters, which 
she wrote after her return as the ambassador’s 
wife in Constantinople, using her actual letters 
and journals as source material. She set down 
what she had seen, heard, and experienced in 
her extensive and exotic travels, revealing for 
Islam and its moral institutions an enlightened 
sympathy that was far in advance of her time. 


Mary Wortley Montagu, detail of an oil painting 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1715; in a private 
collection 


By courtesy of the Marquess of Bute _ 


The letters were published in 1763 from an 
unauthorized copy and were acclaimed 
throughout Europe. Later editions of her let- 
ters, sanctioned by her family, added selec- 
trons from her personal letters together with 
most of her poetry. The Complete Letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 3 vol. (ed. 
Robert Halsband, 1965-67) was the first full 
edition of Lady Mary’s letters. iste NAG 


The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu by 
“ Robert Halsband appeared in 1956. Lytton 
Strachey included her in his Characters and 
Commentaries (1933). 

-smallpox vaccination in Britain 11:831b 


Montagu (mountacue), Richard (b. De- 
cember? 1577, Dorney, Buckinghamshire—d. 
April 13, 1641, Norwich), Anglican bishop, 
scholar, and theological controversialist 
whose attempt to seek a middle road between 
Roman Catholic and Calvinist extremes 
brought a threat of impeachment from his 
bishopric by Parliament. Chaplain to King 
James I (1567-1625), he became archdeacon 
of Hereford in 1617. 

About 1619 Montagu came into conflict with 
Roman Catholics in his parish. Exchanging 
polemical repartee with Matthew Kellison, 
who attacked him in the pamphlet The Gagge 
of the Reformed Gospell (1623), he replied 
with A Gagg for the New Gospell? No. A New 
Gagg for an Old Goose (1624). The same year 
his Immediate Addresse unto God Alone an- 
tagonized the Puritans, who appealed to the 
House of Commons. Protected by James I, he 
issued Appello Caesarem (1625; “Appeal to 
Caesar”), a defense against the divergent 
charges against him of popery and of Armini- 
anism, a system of Protestant belief that de- 
parted from strict Calvinist doctrines. 

Although Montagu was frequently called 
before Parliament and conferences of bishops, 
he was saved from retribution by his influence 
at court and with Archbishop William Laud, 
whose views about the catholicity of the En- 
glish church he shared. Despite opposition, 
Montagu was appointed bishop of Chichester 
in 1628 and of Norwich in 1638. His works in- 
clude The Acts and Monuments of the Church 
Before Christ Incarnate (1642), 


Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1918), re- 
commendations on Indian constitutional re- 
form that recognized self-government as the 
goal of British policy in India. Incorporated in 
the Government of India Act (1919), they 
provided for elected majorities in all legisla- 
tures but kept control over revenue and police 
in British hands 

-British plans for dyarchy 9:416h 

-legislative and electoral reforms 9:417h 
-Tilak’s guidance of Indian Congress 18:407e 


Montague, Charles, Ist earl of Halifax: 
see Halifax, Charles Montague, Ist earl of. 


Montague, Charles Edward (b. Jan. 1, 
1867, Twickenham, Middlesex—d. May 28, 
1928, Manchester), novelist, journalist, and 
man of letters, particularly important for his 
contributions made during his long associa- 
tion with the Manchester Guardian, as well as 
for a number of outstanding works of fiction. 

After graduating from Oxford University, 
Montague joined the Manchester Guardian 
and, apart from service with the Royal Fusi- 
liers during World War I, remained there for 
35 years, becoming well- known for his vigor- 
ous leading articles and penetrating dramatic 
criticism, collected in Dramatic Values (1911). 

Among Montague’s other works are the pre- 
war novel A Hind Let Loose (1910), a light- 
hearted satirical fantasy of journalistic life, 
and two works based on his experiences in 
World War I: Disenchantment (1922), an es- 
say drawn from wartime diaries and articles, 
expressing the bitterness of the survivors; and 
Fiery Particles (1923), comic and tragic sto- 
ries of life in the trenches. These works 
showed both a fineness of style and depth of 


feeling. 

In 1935 Montague retired from the Manches- 
ter Guardian to Oxfordshire and produced 
Rough Justice (1926), Right Off the Map 
(1927), and Action (1927). 


Montaigne, Michel (Eyquem) de 12:394 
(b. Feb. 28, 1533, Chateau de Montaigne, 
near Bordeaux, Fr.—d. Sept. 13, 1592, Cha- 
teau de Montaigne), author of the Essays, 
which established a new literary form, and an 
early advocate of a humanistic morality that 


was in sharp contrast to the religious intoler- 
ance of his day. 

Abstract of text— biography. Son of a 
wealthy merchant, Montaigne was educated 
at the Collége de Guyenne. He probably held 
a legal office at the Cour des Aides in Périgord 
from 1554 to 1557 before becoming a diligent 
member of the Parlement of Bordeaux. His 
friendship with Etienne de La Boétie is fa- 
mous; on his friend’s death, Montaigne was 
grief Stricken. His marriage to Francoise de 
La Chassaigne in 1565 was no solace, and 
Montaigne began to devote himself to writing. 
His first publication, in 1569, was a transla- 
tion of Raymond Sebond’s “Book of Crea- 
tures, or a Natural Theology.” Soon after his 
father’s death in 1568, Montaigne gave up his 
seat in the Parlement of Bordeaux and retired 
to his estate. His first two books of Essays ap- 
peared in 1580; there is evidence he had been 
working on them for a decade. Suffering from 
a kidney complaint, Montaigne travelled to 
spas in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy (1580 
-81). He was mayor of Bordeaux from 1581 
to 1585 and also undertook various diplomat- 
ic missions between warring factions in the 
Wars of Religion. In 1588 he had published a 
new edition of his Essays; a new third book 
had been added, and the text of the earlier es- 
says was thoroughly revised and expanded. 
Another edition of the Essays published in 
1595 reveals that Montaigne had been revising 
his work in the years just before his death. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘anticipation of Existentialist position 7:73h 
-child’s infrahuman nature 4:229d 
-educational philosophy and pedagogy 6:347f 
-empiricism and anthropology 1:976d 
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-hereditary transmission of gallstones 8:801g 
-literature of the Renaissance 10:1135b 
-Plutarch influence in style and ideals 14:579e 
-skepticism as result of inquiry 16:831f 
-Skepticism in the Enlightenment 6:890c 


Montal, Claude (b. 1800), French piano 
maker. 
-piano sostenuto pedal invention 10:445c 


Montale, Eugenio (b. Oct. 12, 1896, 
Genoa), poet, prose writer, editor, and trans- 
lator, whom the distinguished English poet 
Stephen Spender in 1972 called “the greatest 
living Italian poet.” 


Montale 


By courtesy of the Italian Foreign Office, Rome 


Montale was classed in the 1930s and 1940s 
as a Hermetic poet, along with Giuseppe Un- 
garetti and Salvatore Quasimodo, who were 
influenced by French Symbolists such as Mal- 
larmé, Rimbaud, and Valéry and sought to 
convey experiences through the emotional 
suggestiveness of words and a symbolism of 
purely subjective meaning. But Montale’s po- 
etry transcended such facile definitions; in his 
later poetry, particularly, he often threw aside 
the devices of symbolism and expressed his 
thoughts in direct, pure, and simple language. 
He has won many literary prizes and much 
critical acclaim, and his poems have been ad- 
mired and translated by such poets as the 
American Robert Lowell. 

Montale, a veteran of World War I, opposed 
Fascism in the postwar period, when his liter- 
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ary activity began. He was co-founder (1922) 
of Primo tempo, a literary journal; worked for 
the publisher Bemporad in 1927-28; served as 
director of the Gabinetto Vieusseux ‘Library in 
Florence 1929-38; was poetry critic for La Fi- 
era letteraria 1938-48; then in 1948 became 
literary editor and later music editor for the 
Milan daily Corriere della sera. 

Montale’s first book of poems, Ossia di 
seppia (1925; “Cuttlefish Bones”), expressed 
the bitter pessimism of the postwar period, 
reacting against the direct sense imagery of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio and the deliberately 
anarchic language of the Futurists by using 
symbols to express his inner feelings, in this 
case the symbols of the desolate and rocky 
Ligurian coast. The despair in Ossia di seppia 
in substance resembles that of the great 19th- 
century poet Giacomo Leopardi; and its lan- 
guage resembles the metaphors of dryness and 
aridity in T.S. Eliot’s poem The Waste Land. 
But Montale differs from both Leopardi and 
Eliot, because, as Spender points out, he seeks 
no escape from his circumscribed world; he 
accepts uncertainty and explores its meaning. 

The works that followed Ossia di seppia in- 
clude La casa dei doganieri e altre poesie 
(1932; “The House of the Customs Officer 
and Other Poems”), Le occasioni (1939; “The 
Opportunities”), and Finisterre (1943), which 
critics have found progressively more intro- 
verted and obscure. Later works, beginning 
with La bufera e altro (1956; “The Blizzard 
and Other [Poetry]’ *), winner of the Marzotto 
Prize, are written with increasing skill and a 
personal warmth that his earlier works had 
lacked. More recent collections of poems are 
Accordi e pastelli (1963), Il colpevole (1966; 
“The Offender’), and Xenia (1972; Eng. 
trans., 1972), the last work a gentle and 
evocative series of love poems in memory of 
his wife, Mosca, who died in 1963. Montale 
published three volumes of collected Poesie in 
1948, 1949, and 1957. 

In addition to his own poetry, Montale has 
translated Shakespeare, T.S. Eliot, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and others in Quaderno di 
traduzione (1948; ‘Notebook of Transla- 
tions’). He has also translated Herman Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd (1942), Eugene O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude (1943), and work of several 
major contemporary writers. He collected his 
stories and sketches from Corriere della sera 
in La farfalla di Dinard (1956; Eng. trans., 
The Butterfly of Dinard, 1972). 

English translations of Montale’s poetry are 
abundant. Distinguished translations are 
those of E, Morgan, Poems (1959); Robert 
Lowell, Poesie di Montale (1960), a bilingual 
edition; and G. Kay, Poems (1964). Edith 
Farnsworth translated a selection of poems as 
Provisional Conclusions (1972). 


Montalembert, Marc-René, marquis de 
(b. July 16, 1714, Angouléme, Fr.—d. March 
29, 1800, Paris), French general and military 
engineer who replaced the complex star- 


Marc-René, marquis de Montalembert, 
detail of an oil painting by an unknown 
French artist; 18th century 


Giraudon 
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shaped fortresses sponsored by Vauban with a 
simplified polygonal structure that became 
the standard European fortification system of 
the early 19th century. 

Entering the French Army in 1732, Mon- 
talembert served in the War of the Polish 
Succession (1733-38), the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-48), and the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63). He began to develop his ideas 
on fortifications during the early 1750s. View- 
ing fortresses as nothing more than immense 
permanent batteries designed to pour over- 
whelming fire on attacking armies, he sim- 
plified the intricate geometrical designs of 
Vauban and relied on simple polygonal struc- 
tures, often with detached peripheral forts in- 
stead of projecting bastions. The fortifications 
at Anklam, Stralsund, Aix-en-Provence, and 
ile d’Oléron were among his most prominent 
creations; but the conservative French engi- 
neer corps of the ancien régime resisted his in- 
novations and refused him permission to pub- 
lish his theories. Finally, in 1776-78 the first 
edition of his La Fortification perpendiculaire 
(“Perpendicular Fortification’) appeared. 
Emigrating for a time after the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, he returned to France and 
became a consultant to Lazare Carnot, the re- 
nowned military engineer and Revolutionary 
leader. Henceforth, Montalembert’s system 
was widely copied and soon prevailed 
throughout Europe. 


Montalembert, Charles (-Forbes-René) 
de (b. April 15, 1810, London—d. March 13, 
1870, Paris), orator, politician, and historian 
who was a leader in the struggle against ab- 
solutism in church and state in France during 
the 19th century. Born in London during the 
exile of his father, Marc-René, comte de Mon- 
talembert, he later accompanied him on am- 
bassadorial tours to Sweden and Germany. 


Charles de Montalembert; detail of a 
lithograph by Patout, 19th century 


By courtesy of the trustees of the British Museum; 
photograph, J.R. Freeman & Co. Ltd. 


He began his political career with the newspa- 
per L’ Avenir (“The Future’’), founded by the 
priest Lamennais in 1830, and the associated 
Agence générale pour la défense de la liberté 
religieuse (“General Agency for the Defense 
of Religious Liberty”). He helped found a 
Catholic school in 1831, protesting the state 
monopoly that excluded the religious orders 
from teaching. The school was closed by the 
police and proceedings were brought against 
the teachers. Montalembert, who had inherit- 
ed his title from his father, was able to claim 
the right of trial by peers. His defense was elo- 
quent and only the minimum penalty was im- 
posed. This affair put him in the forefront of 
Catholic resistance to the state. 

The Catholics were not united, however, and 
bishops with strong Gallican leanings caused 
Lamennais and his group to suspend publica- 
tion of L’ Avenir in 1831. They decided to go 
to Pope Gregory XVI in Rome to plead their 
case, but the Pope’s decision went against 
them. (Encyclical Mirari vos, 1832), Mon- 
talembert then began to write for L’Univers 
Religieux, founded by the abbé Migne in 
1833, and assumed a commanding position in 
French Catholic journalism. 


Acting as deputy for the Doubs after the 
1848 revolution, Montalembert swung the 
Catholic party strongly behind Louis-Napo- 
leon, an act which he later called “‘the great 
mistake in my life.”” He voted for restriction of 
freedom of the press during the Paris riots of 
June 1849 because he feared that the riots her- 
alded socialism and mob rule. He was then 
alienated from the regime when Louis-Napo- 
leon expropriated the exiled house of Orléans, 
and by the stern and dictatorial measures used 
after the coup d’etat in 1851. He then tried to 
use the Académie Francaise, to which he was 
elected in 1851, and the review Le Corre- 
spondant (revived to oppose L’ Univers, which 
had turned against him) as rallying points for 
liberal views against the second empire. His 
insistence that the church should encourage 
religious and civil liberties brought him into 
conflict with Rome, particularly after his 
proclamation of “‘a free church in a free state” 
at the congress of Belgian Catholics at Ma- 
lines in 1863. Yet he was disappointed by the 
church whose cause he had championed and 
felt it was being given over, like his own coun- 
try, to the absolutists. 

He then wrote Les Moines d’ Occident (1863- 
77; “Monks of the West”), a study of the 
growth of western monasticism; Des Intéréts 
Catholiques au XTX siécle (1852; “The Cath- 
olic Interest in the Nineteenth Century”); and 
De L’ Avenir politique de I Angleterre (1856; 
“The Political Future of England’’). 

-Pius [IX and Ultramontanism 14:484f 


Montalvo, Juan (b. April 13, 1832, Am- 
bato, Ecuador—d. Jan. 17, 1889, Paris), es- 
sayist who was one of the finest writers of 
Spanish-American prose of the 19th century. 
After a brief period during which he served in 
his country’s foreign service, Montalvo spent 
most of his life in exile, writing powerful es- 
says attacking a succession of Ecuador’s dic- 
tators. He is famous also for his work Capitu- 
los que se le olvidaron a Cervantes (1895, 
“Chapters That Were Omitted by Cer- 
vantes”’), published posthumously and consid- 
ered one of the finest imitations of Cervantes’ 
famous novel, Don Quixote. 

‘Garcia Moreno assassination 6:291h 


Montana 12:397, western mountain state of 
the U.S., admitted to the Union in 1889 as the 
41st state. Occupying an area of 147,138 sq mi 
(381,086 sq km), it is bounded on the north by 
the Canadian provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, on the east by 
North and South Dakota, on the south by 
Wyoming, and on the southwest and west by 
Idaho. Its capital is Helena. Pop. (1980) 
786,690. 

The text article, after a brief survey of the 
state, covers its history, landscape, people, 
economy, administrative and social condi- 
tions, and cultural life and institutions. 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘area and population, table 1 18:927 
-map, United States 18:908 
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Montafia, also THE VALLES, complex region 
of deep valleys and high mountains to the east 
of the Bolivian highlands. 

“geographic and socioeconomic features 3:5d 


montane forest: see coniferous forest. 
montane rain forest: see cloud forest. 


Montafiés (MarTiNEz), Juan (de) (b. March 
16, 1568, Alcala la Real, Jaén, Spain—d. June 
18, 1649, Seville), sculptor who was instru- 
mental in the transition from Mannerism to 
Baroque. For 50 years he was the acknowl- 
edged leader in Spanish sculpture; he is re- 
garded by some as Spain’s greatest sculptor. 
His work influenced not only the sculptors 
and altar-makers of Spain and Latin America, 
but also the Spanish painters of his century. 
After studying in Granada under Pablo de 
Rojas (1579-82), Montafiés went to Seville in 
1587 and established a studio that lasted until 
his death. He became known as the ‘‘Dios de 
la Madera” (“God of Wood Carving’) and 


had 50 years of enormous output and influ- 
ence. He is remembered for his wood altars 
and altar figures covered with polished gold 
and paint in various colours, They are marked 
by an admirable aristocratic dignity, realistic 
yet idealized. He set the style throughout 
Spain and Latin America with such works as 
the statues of Christ on the cross, looking at 


Montanés, oil portrait by Diego Velazquez; in 
the Prado, Madrid 
By courtesy of the Museo del Prado, Madrid 


the beholder; of the child Christ; and of the 
Immaculate Conception (all at Seville cathe- 
dral). The church in Santiponce, near Seville, 
contains his finest altar (1610-13); his largest 
work is at San Miguel in Jérez de la Frontera 
(1617-45). In accomplishing the transition to 
Baroque realism, Montafiés was admired and 
copied by painters for the novelty and reli- 
gious vitality of his work. 


Montani Semper Liberi (Latin: Mountain- 
eers Always Free), state motto of West Vir- 
ginia, U.S. 

- West Virginia nationalistic sentiments 19:800c 


Montanism, also known as the CATAPHRY- 
GIAN HERESY and the NEW PROPHECY, a heret- 
ical movement founded by, the prophet Mon- 
tanus that arose in the Christian Church in 
Phrygia, Asia Minor, in the 2nd century. 
Subsequently it flourished in the West, princi- 
pally in Carthage under the leadership of Ter- 
tullian in the 3rd century. It had almost died 
out in the 5th and 6th centuries, although 
some evidence indicates that it survived into 
the 9th century. 

The Montanist writings have perished, ex- 
cept for brief references preserved by ec- 
clesiastical writers. The chief sources for the 
history of the movement are the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius, the writings of Tertullian 
and Epiphanius, and inscriptions, particularly 
those in central Phrygia. 

According to the known history, Montanus, 
a recent Christian convert, appeared at Ar- 
dabau, a small village in Phrygia, probably c. 
156. He fell into a trance and began to 
“prophesy under the influence of the Spirit.” 
He was soon joined by two young women, 
Prisca, or Priscilla, and Maximilla, who also 
began to prophesy. The movement spread 
throughout Asia Minor. Inscriptions have 
shown that many towns were almost com- 
pletely converted to Montanism. After the 
first enthusiasm had waned, however, the fol- 
lowers of Montanus were found mainly in the 
rural districts. 

The essential principle of Montanism was 
that the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, whom 
Jesus had promised i in the Gospel According 
to John, was manifesting himself to the world 
through Montanus and the prophets and 
prophetesses associated with him. This did 
not seem at first to deny the doctrines of the 
church or to attack the authority of the bish- 
ops. Prophecy from the earliest days had been 
held in honour, and the church acknowledged 
the charismatic gully of some prophets. 


- It soon became clear, however, that the 


Montanist prophecy was new. True prophets 
did not, as Montanus did, deliberately induce 
a kind of ecstatic intensity and a state of pas- 
sivity and then maintain that the words they 
spoke were the voice of the Spirit. It also 
became clear that the claim of Montanus to 
have the final revelation of the Holy Spirit im- 
plied that something could be added to the 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles and that, 
therefore, the church had to accept a fuller 
revelation. 

Another important aspect of Montanism was 
the expectation of the Second Coming of 
Christ, which was believed to be imminent. 
This belief was not confined to Montanists, 
but with them it took a special form that gave 
their activities the character of a popular 
revival. They believed the heavenly Jerusalem 
was soon to descend on the Earth in a plain 
between the two villages of Pepuza and Tym- 
ion in Phrygia. The prophets and many fol- 
lowers went there, and many Christian com- 
munities were almost abandoned. 

In addition to prophetic enthusiasm, Monta- 
nism taught a legalistic moral rigorism. The 
time of fasting was lengthened, followers were 
forbidden to flee from martyrdom, marriage 
was discouraged, and second marriages were 
prohibited. 

When it became obvious that the Montanist 
doctrine was an attack on the Catholic faith, 
the bishops of Asia Minor gathered in synods 
and finally excommunicated the Montanists, 
probably c. 177. Montanism then became a 
separate sect with its seat of government at 
Pepuza. It maintained the ordinary Christian 
ministry but imposed on it higher orders of 
patriarchs and associates who were probably 
successors of the first Montanist prophets. It 
continued in the East until severe legislation 
against Montanism by Emperor Justinian I 
(reigned 527-565) essentially destroyed it, but 
some remnants evidently survived into the 9th 
century. 

The earliest record of any knowledge of 
Montanism in the West dates from 177, and 
25 years later there was a group of Montanists 
in Rome. It was in Carthage in Africa, howev- 
er, that the sect became important. There, its 
most illustrious convert was Tertullian, who 
became interested in Montanism c. 206 and 
finally left the Catholic Church in 212-213. 
He primarily supported the moral rigorism of 
the movement against what he considered the 
moral laxity of the Catholic bishops. Monta- 
nism declined in the West early in the Sth cen- 
tury. 

- Adventist ideological precursors 1:10le 
-Christian canon formation impetus 2:939h 
-early Christian authority problems 4:538d 
-foundation, doctrine, and Tertullian’s 
role 18:161b 
- Judeo-Christian linear historical views 4:552e 
-millenarian embarrassment 12:201f 
-prophecy and fixed liturgy 15:66b 
-Tertullian’s accusation of Roman corruption - 
‘and heterodoxy 4:465e 


Montanus (fi. 2nd century ap), founder of 
Montanism, a pentecostal outgrowth of 
Christianity in Asia Minor and North Africa 
from the 2nd to the 9th centuries. The pro- 
phetic movement at first expected an immi- 
nent transformation of the world but later 
evolved into heretical sectarianism claiming a 
new revelation. 

Little is known about Montanus. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, he apparently was 
a priest of the Oriental ecstatic cult of Cybele, 
the mother goddess of fertility. According to 
the 4th-century church historian Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Montanus c. 172-173 entered into 
an ecstatic state and began prophesying in the 
region of Phrygia, now in central Turkey. 
Claiming to be the voice of the Holy Spirit, he 
announced the fulfillment of the New Testa- 
ment promise of Pentecost (the enlightenment 
of the faithful by the descent of the Spirit) and 
er laimed the coming of a millenarian king- 
dom (the 1000-year reign of Christ on earth). 


Confirmation of this prophecy, Montanus as- 
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serted, would be the imminent, wondrous ap- 
pearance of the New Jerusalem at Pepuza, 
near modern Ankara, Tur., where he wanted 
to gather all of Christianity. 

Montanus became the leader of a group of 
illuminati (‘the enlightened”), including the 
prophetesses Priscilla (or Prisca) and Max- 
imilla. The members exhibited the frenzied 
nature of their religious experience by enrap- 
tured seizures and utterances of strange lan- 
guages that the disciples regarded as oracles 
of the Holy Spirit. Phrygia traditionally had 
been a centre of religious mystery rites of 
Cybele and her consort Attis, whose devotees 
engaged in frenetic dancing. Hence Montanus 
and his followers began to be called Phrygians 
or Cataphrygians. 

Convinced that the end of the world was at 
hand, Montanus laid down a rigoristic morali- 
ty to purify Christians and detach them from 
their material desires. The new asceticism in- 
cluded the renunciation of marriage (later 
mitigated to one marriage), arduous fasting, 
an emphasis on virginity, the desire for mar- 
tyrdom, and a stringent penitential regimen 
for the forgiveness of sin. In contrast to the 
Eastern Gnostic (religious dualistic) sects that 
also taught an elitist enlightenment, Mon- 
tanus’ original doctrine eschewed sophisticat- 
ed principles and speculative mysticism and 
initially intended his teaching to be a spiritual 
revival through the new prophecy within or- 
thodox Christianity. On one hand, he hon- 
oured tradition by acknowledging the biblical 
basis for Christian belief and by accepting its 
apocalyptic (end of the world) themes. On the 
other hand, he reacted against the uniformity 
of a hierarchically organized Christianity that 
did not allow for the expression of individual 
religious inspiration. Official criticism of Mon- 
tanus and his movement consequently empha- 
sized the new prophecy’s unorthodox ecstatic 
expression and his neglect of the bishops’ di- 
vinely appointed rule. 

Subsequent developments of the Montanist 
movement in Rome and North Africa con- 
ferred on it a completely separatist structure 
with its Own ministry and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. In such a sectarian form, Monta- 
nism was repeatedly condemned as heretical 
by orthodox Latin and Greek churchmen, 
theologians, and emperors, and it broke into 
distinctive schools lasting as late as the 9th 
century. Some of the earliest Christian inscrip- 
tions in Asia Minor derive from Monta- 
nist communities. Fragments of Montanist 
prophecies preserved by Eusebius of Caesarea 
are contained in the series Patrologia Graeca, 
J.-P. Migne, ed., (vol. 19-20, 1866). 
-charismatic prophecy and liturgy 15:66b 
-early Christian authority problems 4:538d 
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Montaperti (MoNTEAPERTI), Battle of (Sept. 
4, 1260), in medieval Italy, a victory of the 
pro-imperial Ghibellines of Siena over the 
pro-papal Guelfs of Florence that resulted in 
a period of Ghibelline hegemony over Tusca- 
ny. (Montaperti is a small centre in the Arbia 
Valley, east of Siena). 

The Sienese were aided by cavalry sent by 
Manfred, king of Sicily and leader of the 
Hohenstaufen-imperial cause in Italy, and by 
Ghibelline exiles from Florence led by Farina- 
ta degli Uberti. The Florentines and their Tus- 
can allies suffered serious losses (about 10,000 
dead and 20,000 captured) and felt that they 
had been betrayed by Ghibelline sympathizers 
in their midst. As an outcome of Montaperti, 
the popular, Guelf-dominated government of 
Florence that had ruled the city since 1250 
was overthrown, and vicar generals appointed 
by Manfred controlled Tuscany until 1266. 


Montauban, southwest France, capital of 
Tarn-et-Garonne département, located 31 mi 
(50 km) by road north of Toulouse. Built at 
the confluence of the Tarn and its tributary 
the Tescou, the town has. spread over a wide 
area. The early-14th-century Pont-Vieux still 
bridges the Tarn. Next to it on the right bank 
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stands the 17th-century episcopal palace that, 
in the mid-19th century, became the Musée 
Ingres, housing 4,000 drawings and several 
paintings of the 18th-19th-century French 
painter Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, born 
at Montauban in 1780, as well as other con- 
temporary works. The “Vow of Louis XIII,” 
by Ingres, hangs in the cathedral. The church 
of Saint-Jacques, a fortified church dating 
from the 14th and 15th centuries, dominates 
the town. Montauban, deriving its name from 
the Latin Mons Albanus, was founded by the 
counts of Toulouse in the 12th century and 
was a principal bastion of Protestantism in 
southwest France during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. It is an agricultural market and an 
industrial town (electrical and aeronautical 
equipment, and food processing), Pop. (1968) 
33,945. 

44°01’ N, 1°21’ E 

‘map, France 7:584 

Montauk, a confederacy of Algonkian- 
speaking tribes who lived on the eastern and 
central parts of what is now Long Island, 
N.Y.; they included the Shinnecock, Manhas- 
set, Massapequa, Montauk proper, Patch- 
ogue, and Rockaway. Like other Algonkian 
tribes of this area, the Montauk depended 
largely on the cultivation of maize (corn) by 
women for their subsistence, supplemented by 
hunting and fishing. They were semi-seden- 
tary, moving seasonally between fixed sites as 
food resources required. 

The Montauk were dominated by the Pequot 
until the destruction of that tribe in 1637; the 
Narraganset then attacked the Montauk. Dis- 
ease cost the Montauk most of their number, 
and about 1659 the estimated 500 remaining 
members of the tribe sought refuge with the 
whites at Easthampton. By 1788, only 162 
Montauk remained; most of these joined a 
band of remnants of various Algonkian tribes, 
near Marshall, N.Y. A few mixed-blood de- 
scendants remain on Long Island, where they 
are officially called the Shinnecock Indians. 


Montausier, Charles de Saint-Maure, 
duc de (b. Oct. 6, 1610—d. May 17, 1690, 
Paris), French army officer, man of letters and 
chief tutor of King Louis XIV’s eldest son, the 
dauphin Louis. Reared a Huguenot (French 
Protestant), he succeeded his brother Hector 
as marquis de Montausier in 1635, He distin- 
guished himself in the defense of the north 
Italian fortress of Casale in 1630-31, and 
from 1634 to 1639 he served on the German 
front. It was Montausier who sent to Julie 
d’Angennes the Guirlande de Julie (“Garland 
for Julie’), a well-known collection of poems 
by himself and others. Promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant general in 1644, he converted to 
Roman Catholicism and then married Julie 
d’Angennes (July 1645). His wife was gover- 
ness of Louis XIV’s children from 1661 until 
1664, when Montausier was created a duc, On 
returning from the campaign against the 
Spanish in Franche-Comté in 1668, he was ap- 
pointed governor (chief tutor) of the dauphin 
Louis. He brought to his new duties all his 
devout austerity, which was supposedly derid- 
ed by Moliére in his play Le Misanthrope. 
Montausier compiled the famous ““Delphin” 
edition of classical texts for his pupil’s use. 
His duties as governor ended in 1679. 


Mont aux Sources, peak, Drakensberg 
Mountains, on the border of Natal and 
Orange Free State provinces, South Africa. It 
rises to 10,823 ft (3,299 m) and is steep on the 
east but gently sloping on the west. The peak 
was named by 19th-century French mission- 
aries in reference to its function as a source of 
numerous rivers—including the Tugela—in 
southern Africa. It lies within Royal Natal 
National Park. 
28°46’ S, 28°52' E 
-Orange River headwater and 

topography 13:640e 
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Montbéliard, town, Doubs département, 
eastern France, between the Vosges and the 
Jura Mountains, 11 mi (17 km) from the Swiss 
frontier. In a highly industrialized area at the 
confluence of the Allaine and Luzine rivers, it 
lies north of the Canal du Rhone au Rhin and 
of a loop in the Doubs River. 

The town is known to have been in existence 
in the 8th century. The lordship of Montbé- 
liard became a countship in the 12th century, 
after which Montbéliard came into the posses- 
sion of the dukes of Wiirttemberg, who ad- 
ministered it from the end of the 14th century 
until the French Revolution at the end of the 
18th century. 

Montbéliard’s industries include metallurgy, 
automobile manufacture, watchmaking, and 
textile weaving. The chateau of the counts of 
Montbéliard, on a rocky promontory domi- 
nating the town, has towers dating from the 
15th and 16th centuries; it houses a museum 
of natural history and (in an 18th-century ex- 
tension) an art museum. Latest census 23,402. 
47°31’ N, 6°48’ E 
‘map, France 7:584 
Mont Blanc, Italian MoNTE BIANCO, moun- 
tain massif and highest peak (15,771 ft [4,807 
m]) in the Alps, lies along the French-Italian 
border. More than half the massif, including 
the summit, is in French territory. The massif 
extends northward for 30 mi (48 km) from the 
Little St. Bernard Pass and has a maximum 
width of 10 mi. Surrounding the massif are the 
Graian Alps (q.v.; south), the Chamonix Val- 
ley and Savoy Alps (qg.v.; west), the Pennine 
Alps (q.v.; northeast), and the Valley of Cour- 
mayeur (east). Other principal peaks within 
the massif include Mont Blanc du Tacul, 
Mont Maudit, Aiguille du Géant, Les 
Grandes Jorasses, Mont Dolent, Aiguille du 
Midi, and Aiguille Verte. 

Glaciers cover about 40 sq mi (100 sq km) of 
Mont Blanc (whence its name, meaning White 
Mountain). Ice streams stretch from the cen- 
tral ice dome down to below 4,900 ft. The 
Mer de Glace (q.v.), second longest glacier in 
the Alps, reached the 4,100-ft level in 1930. 
At the beginning of the 17th century, glaciers 
advanced to the bottom of the Chamonix Val- 
ley, destroying or burying cultivated land and 
dwellings. Since then, the glaciers have peri- 
odically advanced and retreated. 

When the first travellers came to Chamonix 
(q.v.) from the late 17th century onward, it 
was not to attempt an ascent but to behold 
the glaciers. Among the first of the early vis- 
itors to publish their experiences were the En- 
glishmen Richard Pococke and William 
Windham, who had come in 1741. Since then, 
many famous dignitaries and authors have 
been aroused by the beauty of the massif; in- 


Mont Blanc from the French side 
Ray Manley—Shostal 


cluding the English poet Shelley, who was in- 
spired to write his poem “‘Mont Blanc.” 

It was the scientists, however, who drew at- 
tention to the fact that Mont Blanc was west- 
ern Europe’s highest mountain—P. Martel in 
1742, Jean A. Deluc in 1770, and, later, 
Horace Bénédict de Saussure. That designa- 
tion stirred adventurers to climb the peak. 
The summit was conquered in 1786 by Michel 
Gabriel Paccard, a doctor from Chamonix, 
together with Jacques Balmat, his porter. Pac- 
card’s achievement, one of the most impor- 
tant in the history of mountaineering, was 
overshadowed by de Saussure’s ascent the 
year after. Worse still, through Marc-Théo- 
dore Bouritt, who, out of jealousy, published 
a biased account of the first ascent, the myth 
was started that all credit for the climb was 
due to Balmat. 

In addition to the mountaineers, the number 
of visitors to Chamonix increased steadily; 
but until about 1870, when an improved road 
was opened, it remained an exclusive resort. 
The region now forms the largest Alpine tour- 
ist centre, with aerial tramways and facilities 
for winter sports, and its traditional pastoral 
economy has become completely eclipsed. 
45°55’ N, 6°55’ E 
-Alpine geology and geography 1:633g; 

map 634 
-map, France 7:584 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
*mountaineering record and data table 12:585 
-prize money for first ascent 12:585d 


Mont Blanc Tunnel, major Alpine automo- 
tive tunnel connecting France and Italy. Seven 
miles (11 kilometres) long and driven under 
the highest mountain in Europe, the tunnel is 
notable for its solution of a difficult ventila- 
tion problem and for the fact that it was the 
first large rock tunnel to be excavated full- 
face—i.e., with the entire diameter of the tun- 
nel bore drilled and blasted. Otherwise it was 
conventionally driven from two headings, the 
Italian and French crews beginning work in 
1958 and 1959 and meeting in August 1962. 
Many difficulties, including an avalanche that 
swept the Italian camp, were overcome. The 
tunnel, fulfilling a 150-year-old dream, is of 
great economic importance, providing a sig- 
nificantly shortened year-round automobile 
and truck route. 

-map, France 7:584 

-map, Italy 9:1088 


Montcalm (de Saint-Véran), (Louis-Jo- 
seph de Montcalm-Grozon), Marquis de 
(b. Feb. 28, 1712, Chateau de Candiac, Fr.— 
d. Sept. 14, 1759, Quebec), general who 
served as commander in chief of French forces 
in Canada (1756-59) during the Seven Years’ 
War, a worldwide struggle between Great 
Britain and France for colonial possessions. 
Montcalm joined the army as an ensign at 
the age of 12. His first war experience came in 


1733 against the Austrians in the War of the 
Polish Succession (1733-38). 

In the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48) he distinguished himself during the 
defense of Prague (1742), and he was made 
colonel of his regiment at Auxerre in 1743. He 
again distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Piacenza (1746), where he received five sabre 
wounds and was taken prisoner. He was later 
exchanged. In 1747 he was raised to the rank 
of brigadier, with command of a cavalry 
regiment by the end of the war. 


Montcalm, detail of oil painting by an 
unknown artist; in the Speaker's 
Chambers, Federal Houses of Parliament, 
Ottawa 


National Film Board of Canada 


Montcalm had inherited his father’s titles 
and property in 1735. He now spent a few 
years with his family at Candiac. In 1756 he 
was placed in command of the French regular 
troops in North America, with the rank of 
major general; but his commission did not in- 
clude authority over the greater part of mili- 
tary resources in Canada. He clashed with the 
governor general of the colony, the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, and their animosity hand- 
icapped efficient military operations. Mont- 
calm had early success as tactical commander 
against the British. In 1756 he forced the sur- 
render of the British post at Oswego, thus res- 
toring to France undisputed control of Lake 
Ontario. In 1757 he turned southward and 
captured Ft. William Henry, with its 
2,500-man garrison; the victory was marred, 
however, by the slaughter of many English 
prisoners by the Indian allies of the French. 

Montcalm’s greatest feat was at Ticonderoga 
(July 8, 1758), when, with about 3,800 men, 
he repulsed an attack by 15,000 British forces 
under Gen. James Abercrombie. British casu- 
alties amounted to 2,000, compared with 372 
for the French. The victory was largely a re- 
sult of Abercrombie’s incompetence, and 
Vaudreuil criticized Montcalm for not exploit- 
ing his success. Nevertheless, Montcalm was 
promoted to lieutenant general and given au- 
thority over Vaudreuil in all military affairs. 

In 1759 the British sent Gen, James Wolfe’s 
8,500-man army against Quebec. Montcalm, 
with 1,500 men, took up a defensive position 
on the banks of the Montmorency River and 
refused to be drawn into combat for two 
months. Wolfe finally effected a landing near 
Quebec by scaling the Plains of Abraham, and 
Montcalm was forced to meet the British 
forces (September 13), which were victorious. 
After fighting with conspicuous gallantry, 
Montcalm was mortally wounded while trying 
to rally his shattered army. 

-Quebec defense failure 15:336g 


Montceau-les-Mines, industrial town in the 
SaGdne-et-Loire département, east central 
France, south-southwest of Le Creusot. It is 
in the centre of the Montchanin coal basin and 
is connected with Le Creusot, its sister town, 
by the Canal du Centre, which links the SAone 
and Loire rivers. The industries of the town 
include metallurgy and the manufacture of 
machinery, electrical equipment, and tires. 
Latest census 18,621. Fn re 
46°40’ N, 4°22' E 

-map, France 7:584 


. Mont Cenis, Italian MONTE CENSIO or MON- 
CENSIO, massif (mountainous mass) and pass 
over the French Alps to Italy, Savoie départe- 
ment, southeast France, northeast of Briancon 
and west of the Italian city of Turin. The pass, 
» an invasion route from earliest times, is trav- 
ersed by a road 24 mi (38 km) long, built by 
Napoleon I in 1803-10, linking Lanslebourg 
in the Arc Valley, Savoie, in France, with the 
Susa Valley, Piedmont, in Italy. The road, 
climbing southeastward from Lanslebourg to 
Col (pass) du Mont Cenis (altitude 6,841 ft 
[2,085 m]), passes between two mountain 
peaks more than 8,200 ft high. It continues 
along the Mont Cenis Plateau, past a great 
reservoir with an area of 2.6 sq mi (6.7 sq km), 
contained by a dam 0.9 mi long, built by Elec- 
tricité de France. Near the reservoir, which is 
on the site of a natural lake, a modern estab- 
lishment has replaced the hospice built in the 
9th century. 
45°15’ N, 6°54’ E 

-map, France 7:584 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, or FREJUS TUNNEL, first 
great Alpine tunnel to be completed. It runs 
under the Col de Fréjus, from Modane, Fr., 
to Bardonécchia, Italy. The 8-mile (13-ki- 
lometre) rail tunnel, driven from two headings 
from 1857 to 1871, was under the direction of 
Germain Sommeiller, and it pioneered several 
techniques, notably the use of dynamite in 
rock blasting, an improved rock drill invented 
by Sommeiller, and compressed-air machinery 
developed by Daniel Colladon of Geneva. 
Mont Cenis was the first long-distance rock 
tunnel driven from two headings with no in- 
tervening shafts and as such remains a land- 
mark engineering achievement. 

-explosives in tunnel construction 

projects 7:85c 
‘tunnel construction 
methods 18:750h 


Montchrestien, Antoine de (c. 1575-1621), 
French economist and dramatist whose poetic 
tragedies on classical and biblical themes con- 
tributed to the development of French drama 
that culminated in the work of Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

-Richelieu’ application of 
theory 15:833f 


Montclair, town, Essex County, New Jersey, 
U.S., just northwest of Newark, on the east 
slope of Watchung Mountain, whose heights 
command a fine view of New York City and 
its harbour. Settled in 1666 as part of New- 
ark Township, the site was detached in 1812 
as part of Bloomfield. It was incorporated as 
Montclair Township in 1868, when West 
Bloomfield, Speertown, and Cranetown 
merged. A residential suburban community, it 
includes Upper Montclair. 

Montclair is noted for an art. museum that 
houses works of the late-19th-century land- 
scape painter George Inness, a former resi- 
dent. In the town and described as the small- 
est park in the world is a 6-sq-ft (0.6-sq-m) 
green, with a boulder bearing a plaque com- 
memorating George Washington’s visit to the 
area during the American Revolution. Mont- 
clair State College was established in the area 
in 1908. Eagle Rock Reservation is nearby to 
“the west. Pop. (1980) 38,321. 
40°49’ N, 74°13’ W 
Montcorbier, Francois de: see -Villon, 
Francois. 


Mont-de-Marsan, capital of Landes dé- 
partement, southwest France, south of Bor- 
deaux. It is situated at the confluence of the 
Douze and the Midour rivers where they form 
the Midouze, a tributary of the Adour. Lying 
in the Petites Landes district, on the south- 
eastern border of the vast Landes forest, 
Mont-de-Marsan is an administrative centre 
and a market town. It has a bull ring and a 
racecourse. 

Mont-de-Marsan, first of the medieval bas- 

tides (fortified towns), was founded in 1141 by 


Pierre, vicomte de Marsan, as his capital. Af- 
ter being involved in the Wars of Religion in 
the late 16th century, it passed to the French 
crown. Industries include wood products and 
food-processing. Latest census 22,771. 

43°53’ N, 0°30’ W 

-map, France 7:584 

Montdory, also spelled MoNDoRY, real name 
GUILLAUME DES GILBERTS (b. March 13, 1594, 
Thiers, Fr.—d. December 1651), first out- 
standing French actor, whose presentations of 
the works of Corneille were especially nota- 
ble: He began his theatrical career in 1612 ina 
troupe led by Valleran le Conte, a company 
specializing in the tragicomedies of Alexandre 
Hardy. A member of the company of the 
Prince of Orange in 1622, Montdory gained a 
foothold in Paris in 1629, when he, with his 
associate Charles Le Noir, established a play- 
house in one of the indoor tennis courts. Im- 
mediate success came with the performance of 
Pierre Corneille’s first play, Mélite. After 
opening the Marais Theatre (another convert- 
ed tennis court) in 1634, Montdory, who had 
produced all the earlier plays of Corneille, in 
1636 staged Le Cid, playing the part of Ro- 
drigue in Corneille’s masterpiece. In contrast 
with his predecessors, Montdory never acted 
in farce. Among the principal tragic parts that 
he created were Masinisse in Jean Mairet’s 
Sophonisbe, Brutus in Georges de Scudéry’s 
La Mort de César, and Jason in Corneille’s 
Médée. As an actor he was a great conveyor 
of passions, employing very little stylization. 
While playing Hérode in Marianne by Tristan 
l’Hermite, he suffered a stroke that paralyzed 
him. 

monte, Argentine term for a woody xero- 
phytic shrub found in semi-arid areas of Ar- 
gentina south of the Gran Chaco. 

- Argentine growth and characteristics 1:1138a 


Monte, Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del: see 
Julius IT. 


Monte, Philippe de (b. 1521, Mechelen, 
modern Belgium—d. July 4, 1603, Prague), 
one of the most active composers of the Neth- 
erlands, or Flemish, school that dominated 
Renaissance music; known for his sacred mu- 
sic and for his madrigals. After an early period 
spent in Naples, he visited England in 1554-55 
with the choir of Philip II of Spain and there 
befriended the 13-year-old William Byrd. He 
returned to Italy,-and in 1568 became court 
musical director to the Habsburg emperors. A 
prolific composer with a fluent but non-ex- 
perimental technique, he excelled in subtle 
contrasts of register and voice-grouping. His 
38 masses and 319 motets stand comparison 
with the works of Palestrina. He was also one 
of the last Netherlandish masters of the Ital- 
ian madrigal, publishing more than 1,200 in 
42 books. 


Monte Alban, site of ruins of an ancient cen- 


-tre of Zapotec and Mixtec culture, located in 


what is now Oaxaca state, Mexico. The initial 
construction at the site has been placed at c. 
the 8th century sc. It contains great plazas, 
truncated pyramids, a court for playing the 
ball game ¢lachtli, underground passageways, 
and about 170 tombs, the most elaborate yet 
uncovered in the Americas. The site is located 
on high ground probably chosen for its defen- 
sibility. The great plaza atop the highest hill is 
flanked by four platforms; two temples stand 
on the platform to the south. Most of the site 
had not been excavated in the early 1970s. 
During the first two phases of Monte Alban 
culture, temples and other structures were 
built with dressed stone. Zapotec occupation 
of the site may be dated with certainty by 
about the Ist century Bc. The beginning of the 
third and most flourishing phase of Monte 
Alban corresponds to the Classic Period (ap 
300-900). The influence of the Teotihuacan 
architectural style is quite-evident; the zenith 
of the period was reached c. AD 500. During 
the ensuing fourth period, about which little is 
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known, Monte Alban lost its political pre- 
eminence, and its structures began to decay. 
In the final phase, which lasted up to the 
Spanish conquest in the 16th century, the 
Mixtec inhabited the site; they reused some of 
the old Zapotec tombs, and the two cultures 
became fused. 
‘architectural feats and chronology 
problems 11:942a 
‘development and design 18:1070a 
‘language and cultural influences 11:96le 
-Meso-American Late Formative 
cultures 11:939c 
‘pottery types of the Zapotecs 14:929e 
‘Zapotec civilization development 11:938d; 
map 935 


Monte Alegre, town, west central Para 
state, northern Brazil. The adobe and stucco 
settlement sits on a hill rising out of the dense 
tropical rain forest on the left (north) bank of 
the Amazon River, 55 mi (89 km) northeast of 
Santarém. The cultivation of grains and sug- 
arcane and the raising of cattle are the princi- 
pal economic activities, and there are deposits 
of jasper in the vicinity. Rubber, fish, and al- 
cohol are shipped from the town. Pop. (1970 
prelim.) 6,008. 

2°01’ S, 54°04’ W 

Monteaperti, Battle of (Italy): see Mon- 
taperti, Battle of. 


Montebello, city, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. Laid out in 1899 as Newmark and 
promoted as an agricultural centre, it joined 
with nearby Ramona Acres in 1916 to form 
the city of Monterey Park. It developed with 
the discovery of oil in 1917, seceded, and was 
separately incorporated as the city of Mon- 
tebello (Beautiful Mountain) in 1920. Industry 
is well diversified. Pop. (1980) 52,929, 

34°01’ N, 118°06’ W 

Montebello, Jean Lannes, duc de: see 
Lannes, Jean, duc de Montebello. 


Monte Bello Islands, uninhabited coral 
group off the northwest coast of Western 
Australia, 60 mi (100 km) west of the Dampi- 
er Archipelago. The largest are North West, 
Trimouille, South East, and Hermite. Com- 
paratively flat and sandy, they are indented by 
coves lined with mangroves. Their history 
dates from 1622, when the English ship “Try- 
al” was wrecked on one of the reefs, Nicolas 
Baudin charted their waters (1801-02) and 
named them in honour of the French Duke of 
Montebello (Jean Lannes). They were used 
for the 1952 and 1956 British atomic explo- 
sions, and Japanese and Australian fishermen 
were barred from the area because of radia- 
tion. 

2052848; 153324 E 

‘map, Australia 2:400 

montebrasite (mineral): see amblygonite. 


Monte-Carlo, resort, one of the three quar- 
tiers (sections) of the Principality of Monaco. 
It is situated on an escarpment at the base of 
the Maritime Alps along the French Riviera, 
on the Mediterranean, just northeast of Nice, 
Fr. In 1856 Prince Charles III of Monaco 
granted a charter allowing a joint stock com- 
pany to build a casino. The casino opened in 
1861, and five years later the district around it 
was declared by the prince to be Monte-Car- 
lo. Its purpose was to revitalize the principal- 
ity’s economy, and to this end Monte-Carlo 
was transformed into a luxuriously beautiful 
playground for the world’s rich, including the 
opera house (1878), the Foyer de la Dance, 
the Théatre de la Lumiére, and the Interna- 
tional Sporting Club (1932), The gambling ta- 
bles are open only to visitors to Monaco. The 
casino operating company was taken over by 
the government in 1967. Monte-Carlo remains 
a favourite resort, offering its casino (which 
contributes about 5 percent of the annual 
state budget) and the Monte-Carlo Rally and 
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Monaco Grand Prix motor race (see sporting 
record), Pop. (latest census) 9,948. 

43°44' N, 7°25’ EB 

-automobile rally development 12:569b 
-chances, probabilities, and odds 7:868d 

‘map, Monaco 12:335 

‘tourist attractions 12:335a 
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Monte-Carlo method, technique of cal- 
culating approximate solutions of physical or 
mathematical problems by statistical sam- 
pling procedures based on the use of random 
numbers, 
‘automata theory 2:50le 
‘mathematical calculation theory and 

use 11:684d 
‘statistical theory and method 17:618c 


Monte Cassino (Italy): see Cassino. 


Montecatini Terme, town and mineral spa, 
Pistoia province, Toscana (Tuscany) region, 


Mineral spring, Montecatini Terme, Italy 
Marzari—SCALA, New York 


north central Italy, in the Valdinievole, at an 
altitude of 100 ft (30 m), just southwest of Pi- 
stoia. Known since the 14th century for its 
warm saline springs, it acquired importance 
when Leopold II (1747-92), grand duke of 
Tuscany, built the first public baths. Unified 
under government sponsorship, its hydrother- 
mal facilities have made it Italy’s foremost 
spa. There are about 250 hotels, and the sa- 
line waters are also exported. Transportation 
facilities include railway and bus services and 
the airports of Pisa and Florence. Pop. (1973 
est.) mun., 21,017. 

43°53’ N, 10°46’ E 

Monte Censio (France): see Mont Cenis. 


Montéclair, Michel (Pinolet) de (baptized 
Dec. 4, 1667, Andelot, Fr.—d. Sept. 27, 1737, 
Saint-Denis, near Paris), principal composer 
of operatic and instrumental works in the 
period between Lully and Rameau. He was a 
chorister at Langres and later entered noble 
service. From 1707 to 1737 he played double 
bass at the Paris Opéra and was, in fact, one 
of the earliest players of that instrument in its 
modern form. His best known opera, 


Jephté (1732), was banned by the Archbishop 
of Paris because of its biblical subject. It has a 
grandeur reminiscent of Lully and is known to 
have influenced Rameau. Other works include 
an opera ballet, Les Fétes de I’ été (1716), Can- 
tates frangaises et italiennes (1709-17), a re- 
quiem, chamber music, and songs. 

Monteclair’s three theoretical and pedagogic 
treatises contain valuable information on con- 
temporary ornamentation and performance 
practices. 


Montecorvino, Giovanni da (b. 1247, 
Montecorvino, Salerno, Italy—d. 1328, Pe- 
king), Franciscan missionary who founded the 
earliest Roman Catholic missions in India and 
China, becoming the first archbishop of Pe- 
king. 

In 1272 he was commissioned by the 
Byzantine emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus 
as an emissary to Pope Gregory X to negoti- 
ate the reunion of Greek and Roman church- 
es. He began his missionary work in Armenia 
and Persia c. 1280. In 1289 Pope Nicholas IV 
sent him as emissary to the Il-Khan of Persia. 
From Tabriz, then the chief city of western 
Asia, Montecorvino moved down to the Ma- 
dras region of India, from which he wrote 
(1292/93) the earliest noteworthy Western ac- 
count of that region of the Indian seaboard 
known historically as the Coromandel Coast. 
In 1294 he entered Khanbaliq (Peking). His 
letters of 1305 and 1306 describe the progress 
of the Roman mission in the Far East—in- 
cluding opposition by the Nestorian Chris- 
tians—and allude to the Roman Catholic 
community he had founded in India. 

In 1307 Pope Clement V created him arch- 
bishop of Peking and patriarch of the Orient 
and to consecrate and assist him sent seven 
bishops, only three of whom survived the 
journey. Three more bishops were dispatched 
in 1312, of whom at least one reached East 
Asia. A Franciscan tradition maintains that 
in 1311 Montecorvino baptized Khaishan 
Kiiliig, the third great khan (1307-11), and 
his mother; This event has been disputed, but 
he was unquestionably successful in northern 
and eastern China. He established three mis- 
sions in Khanbaliq and one near Amoy. He 
was apparently the only effective European 
proselytizer in medieval Peking, but the re- 
sults of his mission were lost in the down- 


fall of the Mongol Empire during the 14th 
century. 


’ -European travellers in Asia 7:1039c 


Montecristi, province, northwestern Domin- 
ican Republic, bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Haiti. Es- 
tablished in 1879, the province covers 768 sq 
mi (1,989 sq km), It occupies the western part 
of the fertile Valle del Cibao and is drained by 
the Yaque del Norte River (q.v.), which is 
used extensively for irrigation. Montecristi is 
the leading rice producer of the Dominican 
Republic and has significant tobacco and ba- 
nana production. The province is traversed by 


Valle del Cibao, Montecristi, Dominican Republic 
Carl Frank 


secondary highways, and San Fernando de 
Montecristi (q.v.), the provincial capital, is the 
terminus of a paved highway from Santo 
Domingo. Pop. (1970) 69,605. 

‘area and population table 5:945 

-map, Dominican Republic 5:944 


Montecristo Island, Italian isola DI MONTE- 
CRISTO, ancient OGLASA, member of the Ar- 
cipelago Toscano, in the Tyrrhenian Sea, be- 
tween the Italian mainland and Corsica, south 
of the island of Elba. Part of Livorno prov- 
ince, the islet is mountainous, rising to 2,116 ft 
(645 m), with an area of 6 sq mi (16 sq km). It 
is a hunting preserve owned by the state and 
contains the ruins of a 13th-century monas- 
tery that was abandoned in 1553 after having 
been destroyed by pirates. The island was 
made famous by the novel The Count of 
Monte Cristo (1844) by Alexandre Dumas 
peére. Pop. (latest census) 10,272. 

42°20' N, 10°19’ E 

‘map, Italy 9:1088 

Montecuccoli, Raimondo (b. Feb. 21, 
1609, Castle Montecuccolo, near Modena, It- 
aly—d. Oct. 16, 1680, Linz, Austria), field 
marshal and military reformer, an unrivalled 
master of the warfare based on fortifications 


Montecuccoli, portrait by an unknown artist, 1670; in 
the Heeresgeschichtliches Museum, Vienna 
By courtesy of the Heeresgeschichtliches Museum, Vienna 


_ and manoeuvre, who led Austrian armies to 
victory against enemies of the House of Habs- 
burg for half a century. 

Montecuccoli entered the Austrian Army in 
1625, during the early part of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48), and distinguished him- 
self against King Gustavus II Adolphus of 
Sweden at Breitenfeld (1631) and Liitzen 
(1632). In action again at Nordlingen (1634) 
and Wittstock (1636), he was a Swedish pris- 
oner from 1639 to 1642, using that time to 
complete his education and to study the art of 
war. His strategic and tactical writings were 
begun then. Returning to the field in 1642, he 
campaigned for his native Modena in the War 
of Castro (1642-44), between the papacy and 
its opponents, and against the Hungarian 
rebel Gyérgy Rakoczy I in 1645. Back in Ger- 
many, his skillful retreat in Bavaria in the face 
of a combined French-Swedish onslaught led 
to his promotion to general. 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648) enabled 
Montecuccoli to return to writing and to carry 
out a number of diplomatic missions for the 
Holy Roman emperor Ferdinand III. Promot- 
ed field marshal, he drove the Swedes from 
Germany, Denmark, and Pomerania (1658- 
60) and foiled the Turkish offensives against 
Austria between 1661 and 1664, winning a 
decisive victory at St. Gotthard on the Raab 
(Aug. 1, 1664). Named generalissimo of all 
imperial armies in 1664, he became president 
of the Hofkriegsrat (supreme imperial war 
council) in 1668. As head of that body, he 
sponsored a number of reforms, among them 
the introduction of a lighter musket, the re- 
duction of the number of infantry pikemen 
balanced by a corresponding increase in sol- 
diers armed with firearms, and the elevation 
of grenadiers into an elite force. 

Already an old man, Montecuccoli was re- 
called to lead the imperial armies against 
France in 1672, defeating Marshal Henri de 
Turenne repeatedly during the next three 
years. Age and ill health finally forced his 
retirement in 1675. 

Unequalled as a master of 17th-century war- 
fare, Montecuccoli excelled in the art of for- 
tification and siege, march and countermarch, 
and cutting his enemy’s lines of communica- 
tions. In advocating standing armies, he clear- 
ly foresaw future trends in the military field. 
His most important work, Dell’ arte militare 
(1792; “The Military Art’’), has been reprint- 
ed numerous times. 


Montefeltro, noble family of Urbino, a city 
in the Italian Marches southeast of Florence, 
that rose to become a ruling dynasty and pro- 
duced several outstanding political and mili- 
tary leaders from the 13th to the 16th century. 
Descendants of an older noble family, they 
took their name from the ancient town of 
Mons Feretri, later San Leo, where they first 
rose to prominence. By 1234 the family ruled 
Urbino (q.v.). During the remainder of the 
13th and early 14th centuries the family was 
prominent on the Ghibelline (imperial) side in 
the struggle between emperor and pope. 
Guido da Montefeltro, mentioned in Dante’s 
Inferno, fought against the Guelf (papal) 
party in Romagna and Tuscany before sub- 
mitting to Pope Boniface VIII in 1295; he 
died a Franciscan monk in 1298. His son 
Federico sustained the Ghibelline cause in 
north central Italy and ruled Urbino until 
1322, when he was killed in an insurrection. 
His son Nolfo temporarily recovered Urbino 
but in the end lost it to the papal party. 
Nolfo’s grandson Antonio (died 1403) recov- 
ered the family power once more (1377) and 
even extended it to neighbouring towns, mak- 
ing peace with the pope, who named him vic- 
ar, a title he successfully passed on to his son 
Guidantonio (died 1443). The latter’s mar- 
riage to a daughter of the papal-related 
Colonna family cemented the new alliance, 
and papal support assisted the Montefeltri in 
resisting the Malatesta family, lords of Rimi- 
ni. Guidantonio’s illegitimate son Federico 
(1422-82) became an outstanding military 


leader; he led the papal army against the 
Malateste and his own against the pope, and 
he suppressed a revolt in Volterra as a merce- 
nary in the pay of Lorenzo de’ Medici. He 
spent his war profits on monumental building, 
on a library, and on art. Pope Sixtus IV made 
him duke of Urbino in 1474. Federico’s son 
Guidobaldo was the last ruling Montefeltro; 
dispossessed by Cesare Borgia in 1502, he 
recovered his state but, being without heirs, 
adopted his nephew Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, into whose family Urbino then 
passed. His court, a notable centre of culture, 
is commemorated in // cortegiano (1528) by 
Baldassare Castiglione (q.v.). 

‘influence on Raphael 15:512c 
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Montefiore, Claude Joseph Goldsmid (b. 
June 6, 1858, London—d. July 9, 1938, Lon- 
don), Jewish theologian and Reform leader 
who was the first modern Jew to write an im- 
portant commentary on the Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Luke, and Mark). Montefiore en- 
rolled in a Reform seminary in Berlin with the 
intention of becoming a rabbi but abandoned 
this idea and returned to England. He re- 
tained, however, his belief in Reform Judaism 
(called Liberal in England), a movement that 
finds the essential core of Judaism in the 
teachings of the Prophets and not in ritual and 
custom, which are held to be mutable. 
Throughout his life Montefiore was a Liberal 
leader, helping to found (in 1902) the Jewish 
Religious Union and serving as president of 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism. He 
held the latter position from 1926 until his 
death. In common with many Liberal leaders, 
he believed the mission of the Jews to enlight- 
en the world was best served by their not re- 
turning to Israel (then Palestine), — 

He first gained fame through the Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered in 1892 at Oxford, on 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient He- 
brews.” In 1909 he published The Synoptic 
Gospels and the following year delivered the 
Benjamin Jowett lectures at Oxford on “Some 
Elements of the Religious Teaching of Jesus 
According to the Synoptic Gospels.’’ More 
than any other Jewish scholar up to his time, 
Montefiore paid full tribute to Jesus’ power as 
a prophet. He stated, unlike other Jewish 
scholars, that Jesus’ ethics are valuable pre- 
cisely because they are almost beyond the 
grasp of humanity: ethics easily fulfilled lead 
to mediocrity. He wrote that although Jews 
can profit from reading the New Testament, 
true Judaism is found in the Old Testament, a 
statement that refutes the charge that 
Montefiore flirted with Christianity. 

When he was nearly 80, Montefiore col- 
laborated with the Orthodox scholar H. 
Loewe in editing A Rabbinic Anthology. This 
work is doubly remarkable because Reform 
Jews deny the authority of the Talmud, the 
rabbinical compendium of law, lore, and com- 
mentary. In the Anthology Montefiore at- 
tempts to dispel the idea that Christianity de- 
veloped a completely new and valuable ethic 
in contradistinction to the teachings of the 
rabbis, which many Christians had long held 
to be crude and primitive. Noted as a philan- 
thropist as well as a great scholar, he helped 
found and edit the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
He was a grandnephew of Sir Moses 
Montefiore. 


Montefiore, Sir Moses (Haim) (b. Oct. 24, 
1784, Leghorn, Italy—d. July 28, 1885, near 
Ramsgate, Kent), outstanding philanthropist 
and indefatigable benefactor of the Jews. 
Scion of an old Italian-Jewish merchant fami- 
ly, Montefiore was taken to England as an in- 
fant. As a young man he accumulated such a 
fortune on the London stock exchange that he 
was able to retire in 1824. He subsequently 
helped found the Alliance Assurance Compa- 
ny, the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
(which pioneered gas lighting for homes), and 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
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In 1837 he was elected sheriff of London, the 

second Jew so honoured, and in 1847 he 
became high sheriff of Kent. Knighted in 
1837, he became a baronet in 1846. 

An Orthodox Sefardic Jew (a Jew of Por- 
tuguese-Spanish descent), Montefiore is best 
remembered as a philanthropist and zealous 
fighter for the rights of oppressed Jews over 
all the world. Besides visiting such countries 
as Italy, Russia, and Romania on behalf of his 
co-religionists, he also made seven journeys to 
Palestine. During his first pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in 1827, he established a friendship 
with Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, sultan of Egypt. 


Sir Moses Montefiore, detail of a 
lithograph after a portrait by A. Brasch 
(mid-19th century) 

By courtesy of the Zionist Archives and Library 


In 1840 Montefiore utilized this relationship in 
helping to secure the release of a number of 
Damascan Jews (Damascus was then part of 
‘Ali’s domain) who had been falsely accused 
of using Christian blood for religious rites. 
That year he also persuaded the Turkish sul- 
tan to extend to Jews the maximum privileges 
enjoyed by aliens, privileges he persuaded a 
later sultan to reaffirm in 1863. In Russia he 
convinced Tsar Nicholas I to rescind a decree 
of 1844 that had ordered all Jews to withdraw 
from the western frontier areas of Russia. He 
contributed a fortune to establish hospitals 
and charitable institutions in Palestine. 

Montefiore made a final pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1875 and retired thereafter to 
his house, East Cliff Lodge, where he main- 
tained a centre of religious observance and 
theological research. 


Montego Bay, chief city of the Parish of St. 
James, northwestern Jamaica, on the site of 
an Arawak village visited by Columbus in 
1494. Its Spanish name, Mantica Bahia (“but- 
ter bay’’), probably recalls its early function 
as a lard (‘‘hog’s butter’’) centre. The Spanish, 
ousted by the British after 150 years, de- 
stroyed most of the original buildings. 
Montego Bay is now a tourist resort and sec- 
ond to Kingston, 85 mi (137 km) west-north- 
west, as a commercial centre and port, with a 
large export trade in fruit and other produce. 
It has an international airport and is noted for 
its white sand beaches, especially Doctor’s 
Cave on the north shore. Residential sections 
are Brandon Hill, overlooking the bay, and 
the suburbs of Fairfield and Reading. Build- 
ings include the cruciform gray-stone St. 
James Church (1775); the Town Hall (1804- 
08); the Cage (dating from the early 1800s), a 
former runaway slave detention point and 
now a dispensary; the Creek Dome (early 
19th century), over the head of the city’s for- 
mer water source; and an old fort, that faces 
the harbour. Pop. (1970) 43,251. 
18°28’ N, 77°55’ W 
-map, Jamaica 10:16 
Monteiro Lobato, José Bente (b. April 18, 
1882, Taubaté, Brazil—d. July 5, 1948, Sao 
Paulo), writer and publisher who was the 
forerunner of the so-called Modernist move- 
ment in Brazilian literature. Originally a 
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lawyer and coffee planter in the interior of SAo 
Paulo state, he was introduced to the literary 
world by an unpretentious letter he sent to a 
Sao Paulo newspaper, describing the droughts 
and brushfires in the interior, The editor asked 
for more articles and Lobato replied with the 
sketches and short stories, later collected in 
his book Urupés (1918; ‘“‘Mushrooms”’). In 
these he introduced the character Jeca Tatu 
(“Joe Armadillo”), who became the symbol 
of the Brazilian backlander. As Lobato sees 
him, Jeca Tatu squats on his heels and 
smokes, eats whatever grows wild, and abhors 
work. Independence, abolition, or revolution 
may come to Brazil, but Jeca Tatu goes on 
squatting on his heels, and when election day 
comes he votes “for the government.” “Poor 
Jeca Tatu,” Lobato comments. “You are so 
handsome in novels and so ugly in real life! 
You don’t talk; you ‘don’t sing; you don’t 
love.” 

A man of action, Monteiro Lobato moved to 
Sao Paulo, founded the literary review Revista 
do Brasil and a publishing house, and gath- 
ered around him a circle of new literary tal- 
ents. Critical and rebellious, he was in and out 
of prison and exile many times. He also wrote 
children’s books enjoyed equally well by 
adults. 

Brazilian introspective literature 10:1241f 
-Brazilian novel development 13:296f 


Montejo, Francisco de (c. 1479-c. 1548), 
Spanish conquistador who in 1527 began the 
conquest of the Yucatan Peninsula. He found- 
ed Merida, now capital of the modern Mexi- 
can state of Yucatan, in 1542. 


Montélimar, town, Dréme département, 
southeastern France, near the confluence of 
the Roubion and Rh6ne rivers, southwest of 
Valence. It was called Acunum by the Ro- 
mans, and Mons Adhemaris or Monteil 
d’Adhémar (after the local Adhémar [Aimar] 
family) in medieval times. Part of it was a pa- 
pal possession from 1340 to 1447. The town 
was captured by the Huguenots in 1587. 
Monuments include the Tour de Narbonne (a 
14th-century fortress), the Chateau des Papes 
(now a prison), and the 16th-century house of 
Diane de Poitiers, mistress of King Henry IT. 
An agricultural centre, known for the manu- 
facture of nougat candies, it also has light in- 
dustry. Latest census 23, 831. 

44°34’ N, 4°45’ E 

-map, France 7:584 


Montelius, (Gustav) Oscar (Augustin) (b. 
Sept. 9, 1843, Stockholm—d. Nov. 4, 1921, 
Stockholm), archaeologist who sought to es- 
tablish foundations for prehistoric chronolo- 
gy, especially that of the Bronze Age in the 


Montelius, 1897 
By courtesy of the Royal Library of Stockholm 


British Isles and Europe northward to Scan- 
dinavia, Attached to the Museum of National 
Antiquities, Stockholm, from 1863, he was 
appointed professor in i888 and served as di- 
rector from 1907 to 1913. Still controversial i is 
his theory, the “Swedish typology,” suggest- 
ing that material culture and biological life de- 
velop through essentially the same kind of 


evolutionary process. His main works include 
Om tidsbestamming inom Bronsdldern (1885; 
“On Determining the Periods Within the 
Bronze Age’’), The Civilization of Sweden in 
Heathen Times (1888), and Die dlteren Kultur- 
perioden in Orient und in Europa (1903-23; 
“The Older Cultural Periods in the Orient and 
Europe’”’). 


Montemayor (MoNTEMoR), Jorge de 
(1520?-61?), Portuguese-born author of ro- 
mances and of poetry who wrote the first 
Spanish pastoral novel. He probably came to 
Spain in 1543 with Philip II’s first wife Mary 
as a musician, later entering the household of 
Joan, daughter-in-law of John III of Portugal. 
He died in unknown circumstances in the 
Piedmont. His most famous literary work, the 
pastoral novel Diana (1559?), started a liter- 
ary fashion in the Renaissance that spread 
also to France, Germany, and England, where 
Shakespeare used Bartholomew Young’s 
translation as a source for The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. The psychology of love depicted in 
Diana derives from Leon Hebreo and Ausias 
March, whose love poems Montemayor 
translated. 


Montemezzi, Italo (b. Aug. 4, 1875, 

Vigasio, near Verona, Italy—d. May 15, 1952, 

Vigasio), opera and symphonic composer 
whose masterpiece was the opera L’amore dei 
tre re. After study at the Milan Conservatory, 
he established himself as an operatic compos- 
er with Giovanni Gallurese (1905). L’amore dei 
tre re (1913; The Love of Three Kings), based 
on the play by Sem Benelli, obtained its atmo- 
sphere of brooding tragedy from a fusion of 
Italian melody with elements of French Im- 
pressionism derived from Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande. His symphonic works include 
Paolo e Virginia (1930) and Italia mia! (1944), 

inspired by Italy’s defeat in World War II. In 
1939 Montemezzi emigrated to California, re- 
turning after the war to his birthplace. 


Montemolin, Carlos, conde de: see Car- 
los, Don. 


Montemor, Jorge de, 16th-century Por- 
tuguese writer. 
‘literature of the Renaissance 10:1138c 


Montenegro, Serbo-Croatian CRNA GoRA, 
constituent republic, southern Yugoslavia, at 
the southern end of the Dinaric Alps. It is 
bounded by the Adriatic Sea (southwest), 
Bosnia and Hercegovina (northwest), Serbia 
(northeast), and Albania (southeast). The 
smallest Yugoslavian republic, it has an area 
of 5,333 sq mi (13,812 sq km); the capital is 
Titograd, The republic takes its name from 
the Venetian variant of the Italian Monte 
Nero (Black Mountain), Mt. Lovéen (5,738 ft 
[1,749 m]). The old Montenegro, in the south- 
west, is mainly a karst region (see karst topog- 
raphy) of arid hills, with some cultivable 
areas; é.g., around Cetinje, the former capital, 
and in the Zeta Valley. The eastern districts, 
which include part of the Dinaric Alps (Mt. 
Durmitor, 8,274 ft), are more fertile and have 
large forests and grassy uplands, 

Montenegro was formed as the independent 
province of Zeta and incorporated in the Ser- 
bian empire in the late 12th century. It re- 
tained its independence following the Turkish 
defeat of the Serbians at Kosovo Polje in 
1389, The people were ruled by vladike (bish- 
ops) elected by popular assemblies after 1516. 
They frequently fought the Turks and Albani- 
ans and after 1711 began an alliance with 
Russia. 

The settlement at the Congress of Berlin 
(1878) doubled the size of Montenegro and 
recognized its independence, but, because of 
Albanian resistance, agreement on the south- 
ern frontier was not reached until 1880. Mon- 
tenegro eventually acquired all the plain of 
Podgorica and 25 mi of coast with the little 
ports of Bar (Antivari) and Ulcinj (Dulcigno). 
Nicholas I, who ruled from 1860 to 1918, pro- 
claimed himself king of Montenegro in 1910. 
In the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 Serbia 


and Montenegro cooperated against Turkey, 
Nicholas firing the first gun of the war. As a 
result of the war Montenegro was extended to 
the north and east, giving it a common fron- 
tier with Serbia. 

Montenegro supported Serbia during World 
War I. When the Austro-Hungarian forces 
were withdrawn early in November 1918, 
their place was taken by Serbian troops and 
irregular bands. Under this new control a “na- 
tional assembly” met at Podgorica and on 
November 26 “unanimously” resolved that 
Nicholas was dethroned and Montenegro ab- 
sorbed into Serbia. 

In April 1941 Italian troops occupied parts 
of Montenegro. At Cetinje, in July, the Ital- 
ians staged a quite unrepresentative ‘“‘national 
assembly,” which declared Montenegro inde- 
pendent, elected an executive body, and re- 
quested the king of Italy to nominate a king; 
but rebellion broke out in the same month, 
and Montenegro was the scene of almost con- 
tinuous fighting until late in 1944, when the 
Communist partisans, with British arms and 
equipment, controlled most of it. 

Communism of a special sort, for there was 
virtually no industry or urban proletariat, had 
been prevalent since 1918. It had the prestige 
of representing Russia, the country’s tradi- 
tional ally, and of expressing the poorer peas- 
ant’s hatred of a bourgeois ruling class. Mon- 
tenegrin Communists had formed some of the 
toughest elements in Tito’s partisan forces and 
provided many of his most vigorous offi- 
cers and leaders. Not surprisingly, the federal 
constitution of the new Yugoslavia (1946) 
made Montenegro one of the six nominally 
autonomous federated units. Yet its area, 
though it was increased by the addition of the 
Gulf of Kotor and the Adriatic coast between 
the Gulf of Kotor and Bar, still amounted to 
only 5.4 percent of the whole of Yugoslavia. 
The administrative centre was moved from 
Cetinje to Podgorica, which was rebuilt and 
renamed Titograd. 

The republic’s economy has historically de- 
pended on the raising of stock, mostly sheep 
and goats. After 1945 the government devot- 
ed considerable sums to the production of 
electrical power and to the iron and steel and 
nonferrous metal industries. A narrow-gauge 
railway was built linking Titograd with Niksi¢é 
and with the coast at Bar. Irrigation and me- 
chanical improvements stimulated agricul- 
ture. Home industries and forestry are well 
developed. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 530,361 
‘area and population table 19:1102 
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Monteregian Hills, series of eight butte- 
type mountains in the St. Lawrence Valley, 
southeastern Quebec province, Canada, ex- 
tending eastward for about 50 mi (80 km) 
from Ile de Montréal to the Appalachian 
Highlands. Formed of igneous rock, they are 
characterized by high crests on their northeast 
sides and gradual slopes on the southwest. 
The name, derived from the Latin Mons . 
Regius (Royal Mountain), was first applied by 
Jacques Cartier, the French explorer, in 1535. 
Best known is Mont-Royal, on fle de 
Montréal, which actually consists of three 
peaks—Mont-Royal, 763 ft (233 m), West- 
mount, and Céte de Neiges. Extending into 
Quebec’s eastern townships are Mont-Saint- 
Bruno (600 ft), Saint-Hilaire (Beloeil) Moun- 
tain (1,350 ft), Mt. St. Gregory (Johnson; 750 
ft), Brome Mountain (1,750 ft), Rougemont 
(1,100 ft), Yamaska Mountain (1,350 my; and 
Shefford Mountain (1,700 ft). S 
45°32’ N, 73°10’ W 
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Monterey, city, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia, U.S., on a peninsula at the southern 
end of Monterey Bay. The bay was explored 
in 1602 by Sebastian Vizcaino, who named it 
in honour of the Count of Monte Rey, viceroy 
of Mexico. In 1770 Gaspar de Portola estab- 
lished a presidio at the site and Junipero Serra 


- 


founded the Mission San Carlos de Bor- 
roméo, which was moved to Carmel in 1771. 
Named the capital of Alta California in 1775, 
Monterey was fortified and became a port of 
entry and centre of Spanish culture. Com- 
modore John Drake Sloat raised the Ameri- 
can flag over the Presidio in 1846. The first 
constitutional convention in California met at 
Colton Hall in 1849 and the city served as the 
county seat (1850-73). 

Once a leading fishing port, its economic 
mainstays are now tourism and nearby mili- 
tary establishments, notably Ft. Ord. The 
U.S. Defense Language Institute is in the old 
presidio, The city is the site of Monterey 
Peninsula (junior) College (1947) and the 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies (1955), 
The Old Customhouse (1814) and the first 
California Theatre (1844) are maintained as 
state museums, The Adobe, where in 1879 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote several of his 
essays, including one on Thoreau, is pre- 
served, Noted as a retreat for artists and writ- 
ers, Monterey formed the background for sey- 
eral of John Steinbeck’s novels. Inc. 1889. 
Pop. (1980) city, 27,558; Salinas-Seaside- 
Monterey metropolitan area (smsa), 290,444. 
36°37’ N, 121°55’ W 
-map, United States 18:908 
Monterey Canyon, largest and deepest sub- 
marine canyon off the Pacific coast of North 
America. The canyon has three tributaries at 
its upper reaches in Monterey Bay, Calif.: mi- 
nor Soquel Canyon to the north, the main 
Monterey Canyon head aligned east-west off 
Moss Landing, and Carmel Canyon to the 
south, Carmel Canyon, the principal tribu- 
tary, trends north-northwest to join the main 
valley at an axial depth of 1,800 metres (6,000 
feet). The canyon is approximately 82 ki- 
lometres (51 miles) long. Below its junction 
with Carmel Canyon it trends sinously south- 
westward and westward down to an axial 
depth of 2,925 metres (9,600 feet), where the 
feature passes into a fan valley of low relief. 
The walls increase in height from the head 
down the canyon to a maximum of about 
1,925 metres (6,312 feet) at an axial depth of 
about 2,030 metres (6,670 feet); thus, the can- 
yon is comparable in size to the Grand Can- 


yon on land. 

36°40’ N, 122°05' W 
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Monterey Park, city, Los Angeles County, 
U.S., in the Monterey Hills, just east of Los 
Angeles. The site, originally the Rancho Rep- 
petto and later the Ramona Acres, was plat- 
ted and promoted in the 1880s. It subsequent- 
ly developed with the expansion of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. Inc. 1916. Pop. 
(1970) 49,166; (1980) 54,338. 

34°04’ N 118°07' W 

Monteria, capital of Cordoba department, 
northwestern Colombia, ‘and an inland port 
on the Rio Sinu. In 1744 a Spanish conquista- 
dor, Juan de Torrezar Diaz Pimienta, claimed 
a Zenue Indian village, which he called San 
Jeronimo de Buenavista, Used as a hunter’s 
rendezvous, the settlement came to be known 
as San Jerénimo de Monteria, or simply 
Monteria (hunting). In 1784 Antonio de La 
Torre y Miranda established a municipality, 
but shortly thereafter, its buildings were 
burned by the Zenues. The Spanish governor 
chose Pedro Pardo, a Franciscan friar, to su- 
pervise restoration; because of his work, 
Monteria was made a diocesan see. Local ac- 
tivities include stock raising, lumbering, placer 
mining, and_the production of quinine and 
tagua nuts. The city is the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Cdrdoba (1966). PRPs (1972. est.) 
121,200. | 

8°46’ N, eo 5). Wi. Sa 

“map, Colombia 4:866 

Monte. Rosa, rounded, snow-covered massif 


of the Pennine Alps (q. vy.) lies on the frontier 
between Switzerland and Italy, and rises 


southeast of Zermatt, Switz. Ten summits in 
this huge mountain mass are distinguished by 
name. Four of them (Nordend, Zumstein- 
spitze, Signalkuppe, or Punta Gnifetti, and 
Parrotspitze) lie on the frontier; five lower 
peaks are on the Italian slope. The 10th, Du- 
fourspitze (q.v.; 15,203 ft [4,634 mJ), is the 


highest peak of the mass and of Switzerland, 
rising on a buttress west of the frontier ridge. 
Gorner and several other glaciers on the north 
slope meet near Zermatt at the head of the 
Mattervisp River Valley. 


Summits of “the Monte Rosa viewed from Switzerland 


Sven Samelius 


The Zumsteinspitze was first climbed in 
1820; the Signalkuppe (on top of which there 
is a club hut) in 1842; the Nordend in 1861; 
the Parrotspitze in 1863; and the Dufour- 
spitze in 1855. A laboratory for nuclear re- 
search has been established on the Italian 
slope. The name Monte Rosa is derived from 
an Aostian patois word roése, meaning “gla- 
Clete 
45°57’ N, 7°53’ E 
-map, Italy 9:1088 
‘map, Switzerland 17:868 
-mountaineering record and data 

table 12:585 


Monterrey, capital, Nuevo Leon state, 
northern Mexico; at an altitude of 1,765 ft 
(538 m) and partly surrounded by mountains, 
it is on the floodplain of the eastward- flowing 
Rio Santa Catarina. 


Cathedral on the Plaza Hidalgo, Monterrey, Mexico 
Martin Vanderwall—De Wys Inc. 


It was founded in 1579, but floods, hostile 
Indians, its distance from Mexico City, and 
lack of metals kept it small and unimportant 
until the late 19th century. Rail connections 
with Laredo, Texas, opened in 1882, and state 
legislation favourable to capital investment 
was passed, leading to large-scale smelting 
and heavy industrial enterprises. Further 
growth was stimulated by the building of the 
Inter-American Highway, beginning in 1930, 
which led to the development of Monterrey 
into Mexico’s third largest city and one of the 
most energetic and up-to-date industrial com- 
plexes in the hemisphere. 

In addition to its heavy industries, fabricat- 
ing plants, and ore-processing units, Monter- 
rey has hundreds of light industries, producing 
such items as beer, cigarettes, pottery, glass, 
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and textiles. On a semi-arid piedmont north 
and east of the city there is considerable irri- 
gated agriculture. Local rivers provide hy- 
droelectric power, but for both irrigation and 
electricity Monterrey is the chief Mexican 
beneficiary of the great Falcén Dam, on the 
Lower Rio Grande (Rio Bravo del Norte). 
The city is the site of Monterrey Institute of 
Technology and Higher Education (1943), 
Nuevo Leon University (1933), and Labastida 
University (1947), It is on main highways, rail- 
roads, and air routes between Laredo, to the 
north, and Mexico City, to the south. Pop. 
(1775) 258; (1880) 29,000; (1930) 132,571; 
(1970) 858,107. 

25°40’ N, 100°19’ W 

‘economic and political importance 12:70g 
-map, Mexico 12:68 


montes, Uruguayan term for plantations and 
native thickets of trees and for the vegetation 
region in which these trees are found. 
-vegetation types 18:1094f 


Monte San Giuliano (Sicily): see Erice. 


Monte Sant’Angelo, town, Foggia prov- 
ince, Puglia (Apulia) region, east central Italy, 
on the south slope of the Promontorio del 
Gargano, the “spur” of Italy, northeast of 
Foggia. The town grew up around the famous 
Santuario di S. Michele (Sanctuary of St. Mi- 
chael), founded c. 490 over a cave in which 
the archangel Michael is said to have ap- 
peared to St. Laurentius Maioranus, archbish- 

op of Sipontum, The bronze doors were made 
in Constantinople in 1076, and the octagonal 
campanile dates from 1273. Also of interest 
are the ruined Norman-Aragonese castle and 
the 12th-century Tomba di Rotari, probably a 
baptistery. A pilgrimage centre, especially in 
the Middle Ages, the town depends for its 
economy upon services to tourists and pil- 
grims, agriculture (cereals, olive oil, wine), 
cattle breeding, and wool industries. Pop. 
(1971 prelim.) mun., 16,498 

41°42’ N, 15°57’ E 

-map, Italy 9:1088 

Montes Claros, city in northern Minas 
Gerais state, Brazil, near the Rio Verde 
Grande in the Serra do Espinhaco, at 2,093 ft 
(638 m) above sea level. It was made a seat of 
a municipality in 1831 and attained city rank 
in 1857, Livestock raising is the area’s princi- 
pal source of income, supplemented by the 
cultivation of manioc, millet, beans, cotton, 
sugarcane, and other crops. The city, a trade 
and manufacturing centre, has been the site of 
an important textile factory since 1913. It is 
accessible by railway and highway from Belo 
Horizonte, the state capital, 219 mi (352 km) 
south, and it has a commercial airport. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 81,592. 

16°43’ S, 43°52’ W 

-map, Brazil 3:124 

Montespan, Francoise-Athénais de 
Rochechouart, marquise de (b. Oct. 5, 
1641, Tonnay-Charente, Fr.—d, May 27/28, 
1707, Bourbon-l’Archambault), was for 13 
years mistress of Louis XIV of France. 

Daughter of the Marquis (from 1650 Duc) de 
Mortemart, she was married in 1663 to the 
Marquis de Montespan, by whom she had 
two children. She was appointed lady-in-wait- 
ing to the queen of France, Marie-Thérése of 
Austria, in 1664, and became the King’s mis- 
tress in 1667. A girl whom she bore to the 
King in 1669 died in 1672, but she had six oth- 
er children by him who were later legitimated. 

They were Louis-Auguste (1670-1736), duc 
du Maine; Louis-César (1672-83), comte de 
Vexin; Louise-Francoise (1673-1743), known 
first as Mlle de Nantes, then as the duchesse 
de Bourbon; Louise-Marie (1676-81), known 
as Mlle de Tours; Francoise-Marie (1677— 
1749), known first as the second Mlle de Blois, 
finally as the Duchesse d’Orléans; and Louis- 
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Alexandre (1678-1737), comte de Toulouse. 
The Marquis de Montespan, who displayed 
his resentment, was exiled to Guyenne in 1668 
and judicially separated from his wife in 1674 
(he died in 1701). 

When the Affair of the Poisons came to light 
in 1679, Mme de Montespan was alleged to 
have been from 1667 a customer of the witch 
La Voisin. Notwithstanding this affair, Mme 
de Montespan long remained at court, though 
the King transferred his affections to Mme de 
Maintenon. Finally, however, in 1691 she 
withdrew to the convent of Saint-Joseph (in 
Paris), of which she eventually became the su- 
perior. 

-Mme de Maintenon’s personal 
relation 11:358¢g 

-Racine’s social contacts 15:359b 

-scandal at Louis XIV’s court 11:122h 


Montespan cave, archaeological site in Ga- 
ronne, France, noted for its stone relief art- 
work. 

-Stone Age sculpture relief 17:703g 


Montesquieu, (Charles-Louis de Sec- 
ondat, baron de: La Bréde et de) 
12:400 (b, Jan. 18, 1689 near Bordeaux, Fr.— 
d. Feb. 10, 1755, Paris), outstanding political 
philosopher of the 18th century whose major 
work, The Spirit of Laws, was a seminal con- 
tribution to political theory. 

Abstract of text biography. Born of aristo- 
cratic parents, Montesquieu was educated in 
the law, and at the age of 27 filled an impor- 
tant office in the parlement (court of judica- 
ture) of Bordeaux. Lured to Paris by the at- 
tractions of life in the court and in the salons, 
he for some time led the life of a rake, pausing 
long enough in his dissipations, however, to 
write his lJettres persanes (1721; eng. trans 
Persian Letters 1721), a satirical portrait of 
Parisian society. Continuing his literary and 
social life he had by 1728 achieved enough in- 
fluence to be admitted to the French Acade- 
my. In the same year he commenced the 
grand tour, spending two-and-a-half highly 
formative years in England (1729-31). On re- 
turning to France, he devoted himself to seri- 
ous intellectual pursuits, publishing Considér- 
ations sur les causes de la grandeur des Ro- 
mains et de leur décadence (1734; eng. trans., 
Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 1734), a work of penetrating analysis 
and interpretation, but defective scholarship. 
L’ Esprit des lois was some 14 years in prepa- 
ration (1734-48). An English translation, The 
Spirit of Laws, appeared in 1750. It comprised 
an analysis of the relationships between politi- 
cal and social structures, religion, economics, 
and other elements of social life. It brought 
him world fame, and may be seen in retro- 
spect as perhaps the most significant precur- 
sor of 19th- and 20th-century sociological 
analysis. Its advanced thinking and elements 
of determinism also brought him many ene- 
mies, and his last major work was Défense de 
l Esprit des lois (1750), the most brilliantly 
written of all his works. 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
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Montessori, Maria (b. Aug. 31, 1870, 
Chiaravalle, near Ancona, Italy—d. May 6, 
1952, Noordwijkaan Zee, Neth.), educator 
and originator of an educational system that 
bears her name. The Montessori system is 


based on belief in the child’s creative poten- 
tial, his drive to learn, and his right to be 
treated as an individual. 

After graduating in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Rome in 1894—the first woman in 
Italy to do so—Montessori was appointed as- 
sistant doctor at the psychiatric clinic of the 
University of Rome, where she became inter- 
ested in the educational problems of mentally 
retarded children. Between 1899 and 1901 she 
served as directer of the State Orthophrenic 
School of Rome, where her methods proved 
extremely successful. From 1896 to 1906 she 
held a chair in hygiene at a women’s college in 
Rome, and from 1900 to 1907 she lectured in 
pedagogy at the University of Rome, holding 
a chair in anthropology from 1904 to 1908. 
During these years she continued her studies 
of philosophy, psychology, and education. 


Maria Montessori 
Publifoto 


In 1907 Montessori opened the first Casa dei 
Bambini (“Children’s House”), a school for 
young children from the San Lorenzo slum 
district of Rome, applying her methods now 
to children of normal intelligence. Her suc- 
cesses led to the opening of other Montessori 
schools, and for the next 40 years she tray- 
elled throughout Europe, India, and the Unit- 
ed States lecturing, writing, and establishing 
teacher-training programs. In 1922 she was 
appointed government inspector of schools in 
Italy, but was forced to leave the country in 
1934 because of the Fascist rule. After periods 
in Spain and Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), she set- 
tled in The Netherlands. 

Montessori’s methods are set forth in such 
books as Il metodo della pedagogia scientifica 
(1909; Eng. trans., The Montessori Method, 
1912), The Advanced Montessori Method 
(1917-18), The Secret of Childhood (1936), 
Education for a New World (1946), To Edu- 
cate the Human Potential (1948), and La 
mente assorbente (1949; Eng. trans., The Ab- 
sorbent Mind, 1949). E. Mortimer Standing’s 
Maria Montessori, Her Life and Work (1957) 
is a biography and a discussion of the princi- 
ples of the Montessori method. 

-education of mentally retarded in 

Rome 6:432g 

-preschool program development and 

methods 14:991b 

readiness theory of learning 13:1101c 
-Seguin’s method influence 6:362f 


Montessori system, method of preschool 
and elementary education developed in the 
early 20th century by Italian psychiatrist and 
educator Maria Montessori (1870-1952). It 
emphasized development of initiative and 
sense perception through physical freedom 
and self-help instructional materials; it also 
emphasized early development of reading and 
writing skills. Montessori methods, originally 
devised for educating mentally defective chii- 
dren, proved so successful that similar tech- 
niques were applied to teaching younger chil- 
dren of normal development. 

Before beginning her work with normal chil- 
dren, Dr. Montessori made a study of con- 
temporary European educational systems. 
She found children reduced to immobility in 


the classroom—“not disciplined,” she said, 
“but annihilated.” Her first book, The Mon- 
tessori Method (Eng. trans., 1912), described 
experiments made with young children aged 
three to six in ‘“‘children’s houses” (case dei 
bambini), rooms set aside in large tenement 
courtyards as part of a Rome slum-improve- 
ment project. 

It was discovered that certain simple materi- 
als aroused in young children an interest and 
attention not previously thought possible. 
Such was the case with beads arranged in 
graduated-number units for premathematics 
instruction; small slabs of wood designed to 
train the eye in left to right reading move- 
ments; and graduated series of cylinders for 
small-muscle training. Children between three 
and six years old would work spontaneously 
with the material, indifferent to distraction, 
for from a quarter of an hour to an hour. At 
the end of such a period, they would not seem 
tired, as after an enforced effort, but, rather, 
refreshed and calm. Undisciplined children 
became settled through such voluntary work. 
The material used was designed specifically to 
encourage individual effort, rather than coop- 
erative effort. What opportunity there was for 
group activity occurred in connection with the 
housekeeping chores that the children shared, 
such as keeping rooms in order and serving 
meals. 

A large measure of individual initiative and 
self-direction characterized the Montessori 
philosophy, and self-education was the key- 
note of the plan. The teacher provided and 
demonstrated the special “didactic ap- 
paratus” but remained in the background, 
leaving the child to handle it for himself. In 
the Montessori system biological and mental 
growth are linked. “Periods of sensitivity,” 
corresponding to certain ages, exist when a 
child’s interest and mental capacity are best 
suited to the acquisition of certain specialized 
knowledge. 

Children learned to read, write, and count 
before the age of six; Dr. Montessori later 
perfected means by which slightly older chil- 
dren could individually study grammar, 
geometry, arithmetical operations involving 
large numbers, fractions, music, biology, 
geography, history, and elementary general 
science, 

In a highly original work, To Educate the 
Human Potential (1948), Dr. Montessori dem- 
onstrated the value of instruction in prehisto- 
ry iG the mental development of the modern 
child. 

Her last book, The Absorbent Mind (1949), 
dealt with children under three. 

‘learning theory and teacher guidance 6:373h 
-philosophy and method development 14:991b 
‘readiness theory of learning 13:1101c 


Montet, Pierre (b. June 27, 1885, Ville- 
franche-sur-Sa6ne, Fr.—d. June 19, 1966, 
Paris), Egyptologist who conducted major ex- 
cavations of the New Empire (c. 1567-c. 525 
BC) capital at Tanis, in the Nile Delta, discov- 
ering, in particular, rich funerary treasures 
from the 21st and 22nd dynasties. 

Professor of Egyptology at the University of 
Strasbourg (1919-48) and at the Collége de 
France, Paris (1948-56), from 1921 to 1924 he 
directed his first major excavation at Byblos 
(modern Jubayl, Lebanon), possibly the old- 
est continuously inhabited town in the world. 
There he uncovered what was then believed to 
be the earliest alphabetical writing and pub- 
Ciese his researches in Byblos et l’Egypte 
(19 

Active at Tanis from 1929 to 1951, he made 
his important tomb discoveries in 193 9, 1940, 
and 1946. Excavations yielded exceptionally 
rich examples of metalwork showing a Syrian 
influence, including a silver coffin and a gold 
mask. He published La Nécropole royale de 
Tanis (3 vol., 1947-60). His many writings in- 
clude English translations of two works: Ev- 
eryday Life in the Days of Ramesses the Great 
(1958) and Eternal Egypt (1964), 


Monteux, Pierre (b. April 4, 1875, Paris— 
d. July 1, 1964, Hancock, Maine), one of the 
leading conductors of the 20th century, ac- 
claimed for his interpretations ranging from 
Beethoven to contemporary composers such 
as Stravinsky and Arthur Honegger. He stud- 
ied at the Paris Conservatoire and later was 
a professional viola player. As conductor 
(1911-14) for Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes in 
Paris, he led the world premieres of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rite of Spring (1913) and Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloe. After World War I (in 
which he served in the French Army), he con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan Opera (1917-19) 
and directed the Boston Symphony (1919-24). 
He founded and directed the Paris Symphony 
(1929-38) and then returned to the U.S. to 
take over the newly reorganized San Francis- 
co Symphony (1936-52). In 1941 he estab- 
lished an annual summer school for student 
conductors at Hanover, N.H. From 1960 he 
was permanent conductor of the London 
Symphony. 

As a conductor Monteux was equally ad- 
mired in ballet, opera, and symphonic music. 
His interpretations were considered elegant 
and refined. 


Montevarchi, town, Arezzo province, Tos- 
cana (Tuscany) region, north central Italy. 
Miscellaneous industries include machinery 
and textiles. A small museum contains collec- 
tions of jewels, fossils, and 15th-century Della 
Robbian sculptures. Pop. (1971 prelim.) 
mun., 22,792. 
43°31’ N, 11°34’ E 
Monteverdi, Claudio 12:403 (baptized 
May 15, 1567, Cremona, Italy—d. Nov. 29, 
1643, Venice), the most important of the com- 
posers who participated in the musical revolu- 
tion in Italy at the end of the 16th century. 

Abstract of text biography. A precocious 
student, he published much music in his teens, 
including the first books of madrigals. He en- 
tered the employ of the Duke of Mantua 
about 1590 and was immediately influenced 
by the famous musicians he then met. In 1602 
he became musical director to the duke. He 
went on composing books of madrigals, writ- 
ten in the highly concentrated and emotional 
style then considered very advanced, respond- 
ing readily to the natural declamation of the 
texts. His first opera, Orfeo, a seminal work in 
the history of the genre, was staged in 1607; it 
showed him matching the climaxes in the 
drama with musical climaxes. His next opera, 
L’ Arianna (1608), is lost except for the fa- 
mous “Lamento,” the first great operatic 
scena. In 1613 Monteverdi became musical di- 
rector of St. Mark’s, Venice, where he con- 
tinued composing and wrote the seventh book 
of madrigals, in which he experimented with 
more new musical devices. From about this 
time he attempted to create a practical 
philosophy of music. He took holy orders 
about 1630 and wrote several sacred works. 
After the opening of the first public opera 
houses in Venice in 1637, he enjoyed an Indian 
summer as an opera composer. Only two of 
his works from this period have survived in 
score, I] ritorno d Ulisse in patria (1641; The 
Return of Ulysses to His Country) and L’in- 
coronazione di Poppea (1642; The Coronation 
of Poppea). 
REFERENCES in Other text articles: 
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Montevideo, department, southern Uru- 
guay, bounded south by the Rio de la Plata. 
The smallest (198 sq mi [513 sq km]), most 
densely populated, and most important of 
Uruguay’s departments, it contains Monte- 
video, the national capital. Truck gardens, 
vineyards, dairy and poultry farms, and com- 
mercial flower gardens send products to the 
capital. The capital’s growth has urbanized 
and industrialized the department. Country 
homes for capital residents, common in the 
early 20th century, are disappearing as land 
values rise and new resorts are developed on 
the Atlantic shores. 

-area and population table 18:1096 


Montevideo 12:406, principal city and capi- 
tal of Uruguay and of the department of 
Montevideo, It lies on the north shore of the 
Rio de la Plata Estuary. Pop. (1967 est.) city, 
1,280,000; department, 1,375,000. 

The text article covers Montevideo’s history, 
the site and plan of the modern city, climate, 
transportation, population, economy, govern- 
ment, public utilities and services, education, 
and cultural life. 
34°53’ S, 56°11’ W 
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Montez, Lola, stage name of MARIE DOLORES 
ELIZA ROSANNA GILBERT (b. 1818, Limerick, 
Ire.—d. Jan. 17, 1861, New York), adven- 
turess and “Spanish” dancer who achieved in- 
ternational notoriety through her liaison with 
King Louis I of Bavaria. After five months’ 
study, she made a disastrous debut as a danc- 
er in London in 1843; her striking beauty, 
however, brought additional dancing engage- 
ments. Late in 1846 she danced in Munich, 
where Louis I became infatuated with her. As 
his mistress and the countess of Landsfeld, she 
influenced him toward liberal and anti-Jesuit 
policies. Both radical and clericalist factions 
were incensed at her power, and riotous 
demonstrations in 1847 forced her to flee in 
1848; the furor she created helped bring 
about Louis’ abdication that same year. 
Montez danced in America and Australia, 
then returned to America to lecture on fash- 
ion and feminine beauty. One of her three 
marriages was terminated by the death of her 
husband, the other two ended in divorce. 


Montez,c, 1855 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library: 


The ballet Lola Montez was staged by Ed- 
ward Caton in 1946 for Ballet for America, 
and in 1947 for Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Lola Montez also appears as a character in 
Massine’s Bacchanale (1939), a ballet describ- 
ing the nightmares of the mad Louis II of Ba- 
varia. i Bek 
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Montezuma (moctezuma) II (b. 1466—d. c. 
June 30, 1520, Mexico City), last Aztec em- 
peror of Mexico, famous for his dramatic con- 
frontation with the Spanish conquistador Her- 
nando Cortes. In 1502 Montezuma succeeded 
his uncle Ahuitzotl as the leader of an empire 
that had reached its greatest extent, stretching 
to what is now Honduras and Nicaragua, but 
that was weakened by the resentment of the 
subject tribes to the increasing demands for 
tribute and victims for the religious sacrifices. 
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Montezuma !I, manuscript illumination by an unknown 
artist, 16th century; in the collection of the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico City 


By courtesy of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico City 


Although Montezuma was commander of the 
army and organized extensive expeditions of 
conquest, he was also profoundly influenced 
by his god, Huitzilopochtli. Through astrolo- 
gers, the god instilled in the Emperor a kind of 
fatalism in the face of an uncertain future. 
The Aztecs feared and expected the return of 
Quetzalcdatl, the white, bearded god who 
would rule over the empire. Instead, they got 
the white, bearded Cortes, who was aware of 
this fear and used it to his advantage in his ex- 
pedition across Mexico. Montezuma tried to 
buy off Cortes, but the Spaniard made al- 
liances with those subject tribes who hated 
Aztec rule. Welcomed into the capital city of 
Tenochtitlan by Montezuma, Cortes realized 
it was a trap and, instead, made the Emperor 
his prisoner, knowing that the Aztecs would 
not attack as long as he held Montezuma cap- 
tive. Montezuma’s submission to the Span- 
iards, however, had eroded the respect of his 
people. According to Spanish accounts, he at- 
tempted to speak to his subjects and was as- 
sailed with stones and arrows, suffering 
wounds from which he died three days later. 
The Aztecs, however, believed the Spaniards 
had murdered their emperor, and Cortes’ 
force was nearly destroyed as it tried to sneak 
out of Tenochtitlan at night. 
‘Cortes’ deception and conquest 10:692f 
-Spanish expeditions and history 5:194d 


Montezuma Castle National Monument, 
in central Arizona, lies in the Verde River Val- 
ley immediately northeast of Camp Verde. Es- 
tablished in 1906, its area is 842 ac (341 ha), 
and it comprises one of the best preserved pre- 
Columbian Pueblo Indian cliff dwellings in 
the U.S. The “‘castle” is a 5-story, 20-room 
adobe brick structure, dating from c. ap 1100, 
built into a cavity in the limestone cliff face 
about 80 ft (24 m) above the valley floor. It is 
almost wholly intact and is reached by a series 
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Montezuma Castle National Monument, Arizona 


Authenticated News International 


of ladders. It has no connection with the Az- 
tec emperor whose name it bears but was 
named by early settlers who believed it was 
built by Aztec refugees from Mexico. To the 
northeast is Montezuma Well, a large sink- 
hole rimmed with communal dwellings. 


Montezuma cypress: see bald cypress. 


Montfaucon, Bernard de (b. 1655, Cha- 
teau de Soulage, Languedoc, Fr.—d. 1741, 
Paris), pioneer in the study of Greek paleogra- 
phy and archaeology and distinguished patris- 
tic scholar. He joined a Benedictine Order, 
Congregation of Saint-Maur, in 1676 and in 
1687 was sent to Paris to work on the Church 
Fathers. His major publications in this field 
were editions of Athanasius (3 vol., 1698) and 
John Chrysostom (13 vol., 1718-38). As a stu- 
dent of manuscripts in Paris and Italy, he car- 
ried the Maurist preoccupation with original 
sources into a new field. His Paleographia 
greca sive de ortu et progressu litterarum 
grecarum was published in 1708, and as a stu- 
dent of antiquities he based his conclusions on 
the evidence of monuments. He might be said 
to be one of the founders of modern archaeol- 
ogy. He wrote the 15-volume L’ Antiquité ex- 
pliquée et représentée en figures (1719; Eng. 
trans., Antiquity Explained and Represented 
in Diagrams, 1721-25). See also Maurists. 
-historiographic method shortcomings 8:955h 
-textual editing principles 18:193c 


Montferrat, Italian MONFERRATO, historic 
area of northwestern Italy covering most of 
the modern province of Alessandria in the 
Piedmont region. During the Middle Ages, 
Montferrat was an independent march (or 
marquisate). Its local autonomy ended when 
the Gongazas of Mantua were recognized as 
its rulers in 1536. In 1708 Montferrat was 
annexed by the House of Savoy, rulers of 
neighbouring Piedmont, who had long con- 
tested for it. 


Montfort, Jean de: see John IV the Valiant 
or the Conqueror. 


Montfort, Saint Louis-Marie Grignion 
de (b. Jan. 31, 1673, Montfort-sur-Meu, Fr.— 
d. April 28, 1716, St. Laurent-sur-Sévre), 
priest who promoted the devotion to the Vir- 
gin Mary and who founded the religious con- 


gregations of the Daughters of Wisdom and 
the Company of Mary (Montfort Fathers). 
Ordained priest in 1700 at Paris, he went to 
the French town of Nantes as a rural preacher 
and then to Poitiers, where he reorganized a 
hospital for the poor and began the Daugh- 
ters of Wisdom, a congregation dedicated to 
the care of needy children and the sick. In 
1705 he founded the Montfort Fathers to con- 
tinue his mission and retreat work and to 
spread devotion to Mary. Named apostolic 
missionary for France (1706) by Pope Cle- 
ment XI, he spent the rest of his life preaching 
parish missions in western France. He was 
canonized in 1947 by Pope Pius XII, and his 
feast day is April 28. 

Montfort is well-known for his True Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, which teaches that 
devotion to Mary is the best means of attain- 
ing union with Christ. The discovery in 1842 


‘of True Devotion gave the Montfort Fathers 


considerable impetus: in 1853 they were 
raised to the status of a pontifical congrega- 
tion, and Montfort’s beatification in 1888 re- 
inforced the congregation’s international ex- 
pansion. Cruikshank’s Blessed Louis Marie 
Grignion de Montfort and His Devotion (2 
vol.) appeared in 1892, followed by E.C. 
Bolger’s Life (1952). 


Montfort, Simon de (b. 1165?—d. June 25, 
1218, Toulouse, Fr.), leader of the Albigen- 
sian Crusade declared by Pope Innocent III 
against Cathari, an unorthodox religious 
group in southern France. In 1190 he married 
Alice de Montmorency (died 1221), During 
the fourth Crusade (1202-04) he participated 
in the siege of Zara and later fought in Syria. 
Beginning in 1209 he led the fight against the 
Cathari (better known as Albigenses after the 
town of Albi) in a crusade that quickly 
became a war of conquest by the northern 
French against the nobility of the south. Hav- 
ing conquered Béziers and Carcassonne, he 
was chosen to govern those lands. When most 
of the crusaders departed after the 40-day 
term they had promised to serve, he was left 
with large territories still to conquer. After he 
had won the important Battle of Muret in 
1213, the lands of Raymond VI, count of 
Toulouse, were adjudged to Montfort by the 
fourth Lateran Council (1215) because of 
Raymond’s failure to root out heretics. He 
now styled himself count of Toulouse, vis- 
count of Béziers and Carcassone, and duke of 
Narbonne, but Raymond did not accept de- 
feat. He occupied Toulouse in September 
1217. Besieging the city, Montfort was killed 
outside it. His son Amaury (died 1241) con- 
tinued the crusade, but soon abandoned it and 
ceded the Montfort lands in southern France 
to King Louis VIII. 

-crusade against Albigensian heresy 5:942g 


Montfort, Simon de, (earl of Leicester) 
12:408 (b. c. 1208, Montfort, Ile-de-France— 
d. Aug. 4, 1265, Evesham, Worcestershire), 
the leader of the baronial revolt against King 
Henry III of England. 

Abstract of text biography. The son of the 
elder Simon de Montfort, Simon moved to 
England in 1229 and acquired the earldom of 
Leicester, which had formerly belonged to the 
family of his father’s mother. Expelled from 
England by Henry III and subsequently rec- 
onciled with the king, he entered diplomatic 
service abroad and suppressed revolts in the 
English-held duchy of Gascony in France. Al- 
lying himself with baronial rebels against 
Henry, he inflicted a military defeat on the 
King and assumed power but was defeated 
and killed by a force led by Henry’s son, Ed- 
ward, 

REFERENCES in Other text articles: 

‘Edward I’s support and later defeat 6:435a 

-Henry III and the Baron’s War 3:210e 


Montgelas de Garnerin, Maximilian Jo- 
seph, Graf von (b. Sept. 10, 1759, Munich— 
d. June 14, 1838, Munich), founder of modern 
Bavaria, was the son of a Savoyard noble- 
man. Having entered the service of Charles IT 


Augustus, duke of Zweibriicken, he was from 
1795 closely attached to the latter’s successor, 
Maximilian Joseph, who, on becoming elector 
of Bavaria in 1799, installed him as prime 
minister. Montgelas wanted to set Bavaria up 
as an independent power between Austria and 
France. The Napoleonic Wars gave him the 
opportunity to bring Bavaria to France’s side 
in 1805. While Bavaria’s membership in the 
second Confederation of the Rhine permitted 
independent internal administration, the state 
could not pursue an independent foreign poli- 
cy. Its troops remained at Napoleon’s dispos- 
al, since he was the protector of the confeder- 
ation. By obstructing the confederation, 
Montgelas kept a large measure of freedom. 
But the post-Napoleonic territorial treaties of 
1814-16 and Bavaria’s entry against Mont- 
gelas’s will into the German Confederation 
(1815) meant the failure of his project for Ba- 
varia as an effective buffer state, 


Montgelas de Garnerin, detail from an 
engraving by E.C. Hess, 1816 


By courtesy of the Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, 
Munich 


Montgelas was finance minister from 1803 to 
1817. As minister of the interior also from 
1807, he produced in 1808 a written constitu- 
tion for Bavaria. This constitution established 
the Council of State as the supreme court of 
appeal for all citizens, abolished serfdom and 
the nobility’s exemption from taxes, and pro- 
claimed the principle of equality before the 
law. It also envisaged representative assem- 
blies. In practice, however, it was never whol- 
ly applied. Montgelas considered Bavaria not 
yet ready for representative assemblies: his 
ideal was a bureaucracy controlled by law. In 
1817 he was dismissed from office and took 
no. further part in politics. 

-Napoleonic influence for 
modernization 8:103e 


Montgenévre Pass, ancient ALPIS COTTIA, 
French COL DE MONTGENEVRE, Italian MON- 
GINEVRO, gap (at 6,083 ft [1,854 mJ) in the 
Cottian Alps (g.v.) of the Hautes-Alpes dé- 
partement, southeastern France, near the Ital- 
ian border. Lying 5 mi (8 km) east-northeast 
of Briancon, Fr., the pass links the river val- 
leys of Dora Riparia, Italy, and Durance, Fr. 
Opened in 77 sc by the Roman: general 
Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey the 
Great), the pass became the principal route 
over the Alps into Gallia Comata (Tres Gal- 
liae), a Roman province of Gaul. Napoleon 
built a road across the pass between 1802 and 
1807. Until the Treaty of Paris in 1947, Mont- 
genévre was located on the Italian-French 
border. The small village of Montgenévre lies 
just west of the pass. 
44°56’ N, 6°44’ E 
Montgolher. Jacques-Etienne and Jo- 
seph-Michel 12:409 (respectively b. Jan. 6, 
1745, Annonay, Fr.—d. Aug. 2, 1799, en 
route to Annonay; b, Aug. 26, 1740, Annonay 
—d, June 26, 1810, Balaruc-les-Bains), broth- 
ers noted for their invention of the hot-air bal- 
loon and for conducting the first free balloon 
flights. nisin ‘ 
Abstract of text biography. In 1770 Joseph- 
Michel Montgolfier took over management of 
the Rives branch of the family firm; there he 
introduced improvements in papermaking and 


_ invented both an air pump for removing paper 
from molds and a vacuum distillation ap- 
paratus. In November 1782 he devised a 
means of inflating a silk container with hot air 
by suspending it over a fire. In 1784 he flew in 
a balloon he had constructed for the city of 
Lyons and was slightly injured when the bal- 
loon fell after its fabric split. He invented the 
hydraulic ram in 1792 and in 1801 assisted in 
organizing the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers in Paris. He was named a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1783. 
Jacques-Etienne Montgolfier was placed in 
charge of the family’s paper plant at Vidalon 
in 1772. There he introduced a procedure for 
crushing paper pulp and produced vellum and 
drawing paper. With his brother Joseph- 
Michel he launched a balloon 30 feet (nine 
metres) in diameter in 1783. He also assisted 
at the launching of the first hydrogen-filled 
batloon in the same year and continued his 
own balloon experiments. He was named a 
corresponding member of the National Insti- 
tute in 1783 and after the French Revolution 
became administrator of a new provincial 
subdivision. 
REFERENCES in other text articles: 
-aerial sport and balloon development 1:128g 
-balloon aircraft history 1:370d 
-balloon experimentation 7:382f 


Montgomerie, Alexander (c. 1545—c. 
1611), Scottish poet, one of the last of the 
makaris (poets writing in Lowland Scots in 
the 16th century; from makar [maker], mean- 
ing one who writes verses, a poet). He enjoyed 
the favour of James VI and was awarded a 
pension in 1583. In 1597 Montgomerie’s pro- 
Catholic political intrigues brought about his 
disgrace when he was implicated in a plot to 
establish a Spanish garrison on an island rock 
at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde on the west 
coast of Scotland. 

Montgomerie’s contemporary reputation 
was high, and during the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries his best-known poem, “The Cherrie and 
the Slaye,” was reprinted many times. This 
poem, first printed in 1597 and later enlarged, 
is an allegory in the medieval manner, fresh in 
its descriptions but conventional in its May 
morning setting. The poet’s dilemma—wheth- 
er to struggle toward the noble cherry tree on 
the crag or to be content with the sloe bush at 
his feet—leads to an intricate and tedious de- 
bate with such figures as Danger, Dreid, Rea- 
son, Curage, and Dispaire. The poem was 
printed by Allan Ramsay in The Ever Green 
(1724), and its long stanza was revived by 
Robert Burns in ‘“The Jolly Beggars.”” Mont- 
gomerie’s other poems include the scurrilous- 
ly invective ‘““The Flytting betwixt Montgom- 
erie and Polwart”’ (1621); some versions of the 
Psalms; and a large number of sonnets, lyrics, 
and songs, the best of which reveal a fluent 
and radiant talent for love poetry. 


Montgomery (Pakistan): see Sahiwal. 


Montgomery, capital of Alabama, U.S., and 
seat of Montgomery County, located on a 
sharp bend on the Alabama River. The local- 
ity was inhabited by prehistoric Indian mound 


} 
State capitol building, Montgomery, Ala. 
By courtesy of the Alabama Bureau of Publicity and information 


builders and later by Indians who established 
villages on the site. In 1715, Jean-Baptiste Le 
Moyne, sieur de Bienville, built Ft. Toulouse 
on the river a short distance above the present 
site of Montgomery. The city was founded 
and chartered in 1819 with the consolidation 
of two settlements and named for Gen. Rich- 
ard Montgomery, who had been killed during 
the American Revolution. It became a politi- 
cal centre for the state and was made the state 
capital in 1847; in 1861, during the American 
Civil War, it became the first capital of the 
Confederacy. It was captured by Union 
troops in 1865. 

After its recovery from the Civil War, Mont- 
gomery developed as an important centre and 
market for cotton, livestock, yellow pine, and 
hardwood. Chief manufactures are commer- 
cial fertilizer and furniture. 

The adjacent Maxwell and Gunter air force 
bases have added much to the civic, commer- 
cial, and cultural life of the city. Maxwell is 
headquarters of the Air University system. 
Montgomery is the seat of Huntingdon Col- 
lege (1854; Methodist), and Alabama State 
College (moved there from Marion in 1887). 

Montgomery has many points of historic and 
artistic significance. The capitol building, 
which was also the first capitol of the Confed- 
eracy, is an example of Georgian architecture. 
There Alabama voted to secede from the 
Union on Jan. 11, 1861, and the Confederate 
States of America was organized there on 
Feb. 4, 1861—hence the popular designation 
of Montgomery das the Cradle of the Confed- 
eracy. Other important buildings are the First 
White House of the Confederacy, where Jef- 
ferson Davis resided, and the state’s depart- 
ment of archives and history, which contains 
one of the largest collections of historical 
materials on the South. 

Montgomery was the scene of considerable 
civil rights activity in the late 1950s and the 
1960s. Led by Martin Luther King, then a 
Montgomery minister, Negroes organized a 
peaceful boycott of the public buses in 
December 1955 to protest against segrega- 
tion; a year later segregation on buses was 
prohibited by court order, A drive to register 
Negro voters in 1965, centred at Selma, was 
countered with violence. The slaying of Rev. 
James J. Reeb of Boston resulted in a protest 
march on Montgomery, led by King. Pop. 
(1980) city, 178,157 (39% black); metropoli- 
tan area (SMSA), 272,687. 
32°23’ N, 86°18’ W 
-map, United States 18:909 
‘Martin Luther King and civil rights 

demonstrations 10:472c 


Montgomery, Welsh TREFALDWYN, bor- 
ough, county of Powys (until 1974 it was the 
titular county town [seat] of the former Mont- 
gomeryshire), Wales. It is the smallest 
borough in England and Wales, and its con- 
tinuous urban history dates from the 11th cen- 
tury, when the Norman Roger de Montgom- 
ery, lst earl of Shrewsbury, built his castle at 
Hendomen, one mi (about 142 km) northwest 
of the present town, and a small village devel- 
oped under its walls. In 1223, the English king 
Henry III built another castle at new Mont- 
gomery, the existing town, to which a royal 
charter was granted in 1227. This castle was 
dismantled by the Parliamentary army in 
1644, during the English Civil War. The 
borough has a parish church (St. Nicholas’) 
dating from c. 1227, with two 15th-century 
roods, screens, and stalls. Montgomery has 
remained locally important as a market for 
sheep and cattle, but its service functions have 
been superseded by those of Welshpool (7 mi 
[11 km] north), a community better placed 
astride the Severn Valley routes. Pop. (1973 


est.) 1,000. 
52°33’ N, 3°03’ W 
Montgomery, Bernard Law (British field 


marshal): see Montgomery of Alamein, Ber- 
nard Law Montgomery, Ist Viscount. 


1023 Montgomery 


Montgomery, Henry Close, Jr. (1901-_ ) 
U.S. educator. 
history of calculatory device and table 11:652f 


Montgomery, James (b. Nov. 4, 1771, Ir- 
vine, Ayrshire—d. April 30, 1854, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire), poet and journalist best remem- 
bered for his hymns and versified renderings 
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James Montgomery, detail of an 
engraving by an unknown artist, 1855 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


of the psalms, which are among the finest in 
English, uniting fervour and insight in simple 
verse. The son of a Moravian minister, he was 
first a shop assistant, then a journalist. He 
wrote some 22 books of verse. In 1835, 
through the agency of Sir Robert Peel, then 
prime minister, he was given a pension, 


Montgomery, John Berrien (1794-1873), 
U.S. naval officer. 
-San Francisco acquisition by U.S. 16:218c 


Montgomery, Lucy Maud (b. Nov. 30, 
1874, Clifton, P.E.I.—d. April 24, 1942, 
Toronto), regional Romantic novelist, best 
known for Anne of Green Gables (1908), a sen- 
timentalized but often charming story of an 
orphan who finds a home with an elderly cou- 
ple. The book drew on the author’s own girl- 
hood experiences and on the rural life and tra- 
ditions of Prince Edward Island. Earlier a 
journalist and schoolteacher, she achieved in- 
ternational success with adults and children 
after the publication of Anne. Six sequels, car- 
rying Anne from girlhood to motherhood, 
were less successful. 

-Canadian novel tradition 13:292c 


Montgomery, Richard (1738-75), Irish- 
born general in the American Revolution, 
having first been in British service (1756-72). 
In 1775 he was appointed brigadier general in 
the Continental Army, and was second in 
command in the successful Montreal expedi- 
tion. He was killed leading an assault on Que- 
bec. 

-Canada invaded in U.S. War of 

Independence 19:603c 


Montgomery, Robert (1807-55), minor En- 
glish poet whose religious verse, notably The 
Omnipresence of the Deity (1828), was widely 
admired and very popular, despite scathing 
criticism by the historian Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who ridiculed it in The Edinburgh 
Review. Also popular among more than 30 
florid and rhetorical works were Satan (1830) 
and Woman, the Angel of Life (1833). 


Montgomery, Treaty of (1267), agreement 
under which England recognized Llywelyn ap 
Gruffudd as prince of Wales. 

- Welsh consolidation and repercussions 3:232a 


Montgomery, Wes (1925-68), U.S. jazz 
guitarist. 

-modern jazz approach 10:125f 
Montgomery Improvement Association, 
civil rights organization formed in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., in 1955. 

-King’s leadership and activities 10:472c 


Montgomery of Alamein 1024 


Montgomery of Alamein, Bernard Law 
Montgomery, Ist Viscount (b. Nov. 17, 
1887, London—d. March 25, 1976, Alton, 
Hampshire), field marshal and one of the out- 
standing Allied commanders in World War II. 
Of northern Irish stock, Montgomery was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, and 
Sandhurst Royal Military Academy. He dis- 
tinguished himself during World War I and 


1st Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
British Crown Copyright 


remained in the army, acquiring a reputation 
as an efficient and tough leader. Early in 
World War II he led a division in France, and 
after the evacuation of Allied troops at Dun- 
kirk he commanded the southeastern section 
of England in anticipation of a German inva- 
sion, 

In August 1942 Winston Churchill appointed 
him commander of the British 8th Army in 
North Africa, which had recently been defeat- 
ed and pushed back to Egypt by Rommel. 
Restoring morale and building up a superiori- 
ty in men and materiel, a procedure he was to 
follow throughout his career, Montgomery 
contained the German offensive and forced 
Rommel to retreat from Egypt after the battle 
of el-Alamein (November 1942), pursuing the 
German armies across North Africa to their 
final surrender in Tunisia in May 1943, He 
shared major responsibility in the successful 
Allied invasion of Sicily (July 1943) and led 
his 8th Army steadily up the east coast of It- 
aly until called to lead the Allied invasion of 
France in 1944, 

Under the command of Gen. Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, with whom he was to have numer- 
ous personal conflicts, Montgomery conduct- 
ed the Normandy invasion (June 6, 1944). 
Promoted to the rank of field marshal, he led 
the British and Canadian 21st Army group to 
victory across northern France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and Germany, finally receiving 
the surrender of the German northern armies 
on May 4, 1945, on Liineburg Heath. 

After World War II, Montgomery, created 
viscount in 1946, commanded the British 
Army of the Rhine and served as chief of the 
imperial general staff from 1946 to 1948. He 
became chairman of the permanent defense 
organization of the Western European Union 
(1948-51) and then deputy commander of the 
military forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (1951-58). Among a number of 
theoretical and historical treatises on warfare, 
he wrote his Memoirs (1958) and The Path to 
Leadership (1961). 

Always a cautious, thorough strategist, often 
to the point of overpreparing his moves and 
exasperating the patience of fellow Allied 
commanders, Montgomery largely eschewed 
military innovation. Instead he insisted on 
complete readiness of both men and matériel 
before any attempted strike, a policy that 
yielded steady, if slow, successes and ensured 
his popularity with his men. 

‘African and European campaigns 19:993f 


Montgomery’s gland, one of the cutaneous 
glands showing in a little bump in the dark- 
ened area around the nipple of the breast. 
‘pregnancy diagnostic signs 14:969b 


month, the time required by the Moon to re- 
volve once around the Earth. The synodic 
month, or complete cycle of phases of the 
Moon as seen from Earth, averages 29,530588 
mean solar days in length, that is, 29 days 12 
hours 44 minutes 3 seconds; because of per- 
turbations in the Moon’s orbit, the lengths of 
all astronomical months vary slightly. The 
sidereal month is the time needed for the 
Moon to return to the same place against the 
background of the stars, 27.321661 days; that 
is, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 12 seconds; the 
difference. between synodic and_ sidereal 
lengths is due to the orbital movement of the 
Earth-Moon system around the Sun. The 
tropical month, 27.321582 days—that is, 27 
days 7 hours 43 minutes 5 seconds—only sev- 
en seconds shorter than the sidereal month, is 
the time between passages of the Moon 
through the same celestial longitude. The dra- 
conic, or nodical, month, of 27.212220 days— 
that is, 27 days 5 hours 5 minutes 35.8 seconds 
—is the time between the Moon’s passages 
through the same node, or intersection of its 
orbit with the ecliptic, the apparent pathway 
of the Sun. See also calendar, lunar. 
‘biological rhythms and biological clock setting 
cues 14:70c 
‘calendar systems development 3:596c 
eclipse cycles and prediction 6:190f 
-Moon’s orbital periods 12:415f 
‘time systems and units 18:414a 


Montherlant, Henry (-Marie-Joseph- 
Millon) de (b. April 21, 1896, Paris—d. Sept. 
21, 1972, Paris), novelist and dramatist whose 
works are masculine and aristocratic protests 
against a feminized and democratic age. Born 
into a noble Catholic family of Catalan origin, 
he devoted his life to a literary career that ful- 
ly expresses his egocentric personality. A fol- 
lower of the Catholic nationalist Maurice 


Montherlant 
H., Roger-Viollet 


Barres, he created a heroic world of virile vir- 
tues. Montherlant was a latter-day romantic, 
enamoured with Spain and the Orient, and an 
apologist for sports and violence. He main- 
tained both Christian and pagan values in his 
early works: La Reléve du matin (1920), based 
on his Catholic school days; Le Songe (1922; 
The Dream, 1962), a semi-autobiographical 
novel opposing masculine courage to feminine 
sentimentality; Les Olympiques (1924), a 
hymn in praise of physical beauty and prow- 
ess; and Les Bestiaires (1926; The Bullfight- 
ers, 1927). 

His highly rhetorical style became more terse 
and trenchant as he turned to less personal 
themes in Service inutile (1935), L’Equinoxe 
de septembre (1938), and Le Solstice de juin 
(1941), volumes of arrogant social essays in 
which he expressed contempt for the condi- 
tion of French democracy and welcomed as a 
salutary lesson the German victory of 1940. 
Overt social criticism was present in the novel 
Les Célibataires (1934; Lament for the Death 
of an Upper Class, 1935; U.S. title, Perish in 
Their Pride, 1936), a study of two impover- 


ished noblemen unable to cope with modern 
society. 

Montherlant’s major work of fiction is a cy- 
cle of four novels, which brought him fame. It 
includes Les Jeunes Filles and Pitié pour les 
femmes (both 1936), published together as 
Pity for Women (1937); and Le Démon du 
bien (1937) and Les Lépreuses (1939), pub- 
lished together in England as The Lepers and 
in the U.S. as Costals & The Hippogriff (both 
1940). (An English translation in two 
volumes, The Girls: A Tetralogy of Novels, 
was published in 1968.) This sardonically 
misogynistic work, describing the relation- 
ships between a libertine novelist, Pierre Cos- 
tals, and his women victims, was Monther- 
lant’s protest against the feminine mystique of 
his day. 

After 1942 he turned to the theatre with La 
Reine morte, set in the 14th century, dealing in 
the classical tradition of Corneille and Racine 
with the story of Inés de Castro, the tragic 
mistress of Pedro I of Portugal. The summits 
of his dramatic production are Malatesta 
(1946), set in the Italian Renaissance; Le 
Maitre de Santiago (1947), set in the Spanish 
Golden Age; Port-Royal (1954), a Jansenist 
drama, set in a French convent at the end of 
the 17th century; La Ville dont le prince est un 
enfant (1951), set in a French Catholic college 
of the mid-1930s; and La Guerre civile (1965), 
set in Caesar’s Rome. He is less successful in 
Fils de personne (1943) and Celles qu’on prend 
dans ses bras (1950), set in contemporary mid- 
dle class homes. These are all dramas of char- 
acter wherein the protagonists strive to re- 
main true to their high, sometimes perilously 
inflated, ideals of themselves. They reveal a 
preoccupation with pride and self-mastery as 
well as a dual attraction to sensual pleasure 
and the more austere forms of Christianity. 
Montherlant was elected to the Académie 
Francaise in 1960. Fearing blindness, he died 
by his own hand. 

-contributions to French theatre 10:1235g 


Month in the Country, A (1850), play by 
Ivan Turgenev. 
-Turgenev’s play-writing career 18:779d 


Monthly Anthology, and Boston Review, 
The, literary periodical published by the An- 
thology Club of Boston and later the Athe- 
naeum (1803-11). 

‘magazine publishing history 15:25la 


Monthly Review, The, British Whig peri- 
odical published 1749-1845. 
‘magazine publishing history 15:248f 


monthly rhythm: see biological rhythm. 


Monthly Sheet of Caricatures, The, Brit- 
ish journal begun in London in 1830. 
-publisher, artists, and medium 3:912c¢ 


Monti, Vincenzo (b. Feb. 19, 1754, Alfon- 
sine, Ravenna—d. Oct. 13, 1828, Milan), 
Neoclassical poet, author of many occasional 
works but remembered chiefly for his fine 
translation of the Jliad. 

Originally a student of law and medicine at 


Monti, detail of an oil painting by A. ee 
Appiani (1754-1817); in the Galleria — 
Nazionale d'Arte Moderna, Rome ees 
Anderson—Alinari 


the University of Ferrara, Monti found him- 


“self more interested in literary activities. He 


_ day. One of the 


joined the Arcadian Academy, a Neoclassical 
group, in 1775, and three years later went to 
Rome, where as secretary to Cardinal Braschi 
(1781-97), the pope’s nephew, he was equiva- 
lent to court poet to Pius VI. 

Monti seems to have been ideologically 
spineless; he adopted with enthusiasm every 
political change of his time. Works from his 
papal period, such as “II pellegrino apos- 
tolico” (1782; “The Apostolic Pilgrim”), are 
lavish in their praise of the pope. A poem 
from the same period, about a French Repub- 
lican official who was killed by a Roman mob, 
“Tn morte di Ugo Bassville” (1793, also called 
“La Bassvilliana”; Eng. trans., The Penance 
of Hugon, a Vision of the French Revolution, 
1805), also praises the pope and warns of the 
dangers of the French Revolution. 

Then Napoleon invaded Italy, and his suc- 
cesses converted Monti, who moved to Milan, 
turned on the Papacy (“Il fanatismo” and “‘La 
superstizione,”’ published together, 1797), and 
sang the praises of the conquerer (“Prom- 
eteo,” 1797; “Il bardo della Selva Nera,” 
1806; and ‘ ‘La spada di Federico II,” 1806). 
Monti also repudiated his earlier works, Na- 
poleon rewarded him by appointing him 
professor of poetry at the University of Pavia, 
a post he held before the revolutionary poet 
Ugo Foscolo. When Napoleon fell and the 
Austrians returned, Monti solved his ideologi- 
cal difficulty in the usual way, by becoming 
enthusiastically pro-Austrian, 

In addition to these political works, Monti 
was author of some love poetry (‘‘Pensieri 
d’amore,” 1783), three tragedies, some works 
about language, and a translation from Vol- 
taire. Of his topical works the finest is “Al si- 
gnor di Montgolfier,” a beautifully written de- 
scription of a historic balloon ascension in 
1783. But his masterpiece, written in fine 
blank verse, is his Jliade (1810), which though 
not derived directly from the Greek, remains 
one of the achievements of the Neoclassical 
age. Monti’s Opere, 6 vol. (‘““Works’’), ap- 
peared in 1839-42. 

-Ttalian literature of the 19th century 10:1200d 


Montian Stage, major division of Paleocene 
rocks and time (the Paleocene Epoch began 
about 65,000,000 years ago and lasted about 
11,000,000 years). The Montian Stage, which 
follows the Danian Stage and precedes the 
Thanetian Stage, was named for marine 
deposits studied at Meudon, near Mons, Belg. 
In Europe, Montian rocks were deposited in a 
transgressing, probably warm sea that formed 
a large oul? and inundated substantial por- 
tions of France. Algae flourished, and other 
characteristic invertebrates occurred. Among 
the distinctive invertebrate forms that are 
found are the gastropod genera Turritella and 
Cerithium, a clam fauna that shows affinities 
to Cretaceous types, and the nautiloid ceph- 
alopod species Nautilus danicus. Montian 
rocks are absent in Great Britain. 


Monticelli, | Adolphe(-Joseph-Thomas) 
(b. Oct. 14, 1824, Marseilles—d. June 29, 
1886, Marseilles), painter whose finest works 
are his dreamlike scenes of courtly revels, 
derived from Watteau. Using thick daubs of 
paint, applied to achieve a swirling effect, he 
created a poetic, visionary expression with 
radiant lights and deep shadows. His work 
was much admired by Vincent van Gogh and 
had a greater impact on 20th-century art than 
on 19th, 

Monticelli studied under Paul Delaroche at 
Paris (1846-48); but his real teachers were the 
great masters in the Louvre—Rembrandt, the 
Venetians, and especially Watteau. Returning 
to Marseilles, he developed his characteristic 
style around 1860 and returned to Paris 
(1863-70), where he received a commission 
from Napoleon III for the Palace of the Tuil- 
eries. Though his courtly revels, with their 
quality of Romantic fantasy, attracted imita- 
tors, his art was generally unappreciated in its 

ron examples of his work is 


“Calanque de Maldorme,” painting by Adolphe 
Monticelli, c. 1874; in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon 


J. Camponogara 


the “Serenade” (Louvre). The Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870 obliged him to leave Paris, 
and he returned on foot to Marseilles where 
his life became one of toil and poverty. In his 
later years he also painted circus scenes, por- 
traits, floral studies, and landscapes. 

-modern art’s 19th-century origins 19:474g 


monticellite, grayish silicate mineral in the 
olivine family, calcium and magnesium silicate 
(CaMgSiOa), that occurs as small crystals or 
grains in metamorphosed siliceous dolomites, 
in contact skarn zones (of contact-meta- 
morphic rock rich in iron), and, more rarely, 
in igneous rocks such as periodotite or nephe- 
linite. For detailed physical properties, see ta- 
ble under olivines. 

When manganese and iron replace magnesi- 
um in the molecular structure, glaucochroite 
and kirschsteinite are formed, respectively; 
these minerals have physical properties simi- 
lar to monticellite and vary only slightly from 
their ideal compositions. Glaucochroite has 
been reported in ore deposits at Franklin, N.J. 
Kirschsteinite occurs in slags. 

‘composition, properties, and occurrence 
13:562a; table 560 
-expanded basalt tetrahedron, illus. 4 13:562 


Monticello, city, seat of Drew County, 
southeastern Arkansas, U.S. It has developed 
as a trading centre for an agricultural area 
producing cotton, fruit, and vegetables. Light 
industries include lumber and textiles. The 
University of Arkansas at Monticello (former- 
ly Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege [1909]) is located there. Pop. (1980) 8,259. 
33°38’ N, 91°47’ W 
Monticello, Federal style home of Thomas 
Jefferson near Charlottesville, Virginia. De- 
signed by Jefferson, construction was begun in 
1770 and the first portion of the house was 
completed by 1775. Between 1796 and 1809 
Jefferson designed alterations and additions. 
-Neoclassical architectural developments 
19:439a; illus. 438 


Montigny-les-Metz, town, in Moselle dé- 
partement, eastern France; it is a southwest- 
ern residential suburb of Metz, on the Moselle 
River, and has repair shops for the French 
National Railways. Latest census 24,417. 
49°06’ N, 6°09’ E 
Montijo, town and municipality in Setubal 
district, Estremadura province, southwestern 
Portugal, just east of Lisbon. Industries in- 
clude cork processing, manufacture of fertiliz- 
ers and hardware, building of small ships, dis- 
tilling, and fruit preserving. The town is an 
agricultural centre, and its oyster fisheries are 
important. The empress Eugénie, consort of 
Napoleon III, was countess of Montijo. Pop. 
ae prelim.) ae, 32,554; mun., 41,681. 
38°42’ N, 8°58’ 
-map, Portugal 14: aie 
Montilla, city, Cérdoba province, An- 
dalusia, southern Spain, southeast of Cor- 
doba city. Inhabited since Roman times, the 
district was taken from the Moors by Ferdi- 
nand III in 1237. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cor- 
doba, known as El Gran Capitan, was born in 
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Ferdinand’s castle in 1453. There Garcilaso de 
la Vega, called El Inca, composed his volumi- 
nous works on the Inca Empire of Peru. Mon- 
tilla was declared a city in 1630 by Philip IV. 
Viticulture is important, and a wide variety 
of wines are exported, including Amontillado, 
a pale dry sherry made from grapes grown on 
the slopes of the Sierra de Montilla to the 
southeast, and Pedro Ximénez, an aromatic, 
sweet wine. Olives and cereals are also grown, 
and limestone and gypsum are quarried. Pop. 
(1970 prelim.) 22,059. 
37°35’ N, 4°38’ Ww 
Montini, Giovanni Battista : see Paul VI, 
Pope. 


Montiniaceae, family of flowering plants of 
the order Saxifragales. 
-general features and classification 16:30la 


Montijuich, hill, Barcelona Province, Spain. 
41°22' N, 2°09’ E 

‘altitude and location 2:720d 

Montlucon, town, Allier département, cen- 
tral France, northwest of Clermont-Ferrand. 
It is located on the Cher River a little below 
the point where it emerges from the gorges of 
its upper course. The old town, on a hill domi- 
nated by a chateau, is surrounded by new dis- 
tricts that have spread to both banks of the 
Cher. The winding streets of the old town 
have a number of 15th- to 16th-century wood- 
en houses. 

The town’s two old churches are both partly 
Romanesque. The chateau houses a museum, 
and a former Ursuline convent contains the 
municipal library, An industrial, commercial, 
and administrative centre, Montlucon has in- 
dustries including metallurgical works, tire, 
electrical, and chemical factories. The town 
expanded rapidly after the construction of the 
Berry Canal in 1830 and the opening of coal 
mines in the region. Latest census 57,638. 
46°20' N, 2°36’ E 
‘map, France 7:584 
Montmagny, city, Québec region, southern 
Quebec province, Canada, on the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence River. It was founded in 
1678 and named after Charles Huault de 
Montmagny, the second governor of New 
France. Located 35 mi (56 km) northeast of 
Quebec city, it has become an important in- 
dustrial centre. Manufactures include silk and 
rayon textiles, stoves, pumps, furniture, elec- 
trical appliances, and dairy products, The city 
is served by the main line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, the Trans-Canada Highway, 
an airport, and ferry connections to the ile- 
aux-Grues (Island of Cranes). Pop. (1971) 
12,432. 
46°59’ N, 70°33’ W 
Montmartre, Butte, a northern district of 
Paris on the right bank of the Seine River, oc- 
cupying the highest point in Paris, long a 
favourite residential area for artists. 

-former art colony and tourism 13:1018a 


Montmaurin fossils, jawbone with six in- 
tact molars, one vertebra, and four isolated 
teeth (incisor, canine, premolar, molar), found 
by M.R. Cammas, 1949, in a limestone cave 
at Montmaurin, Haute-Garonne, Fr. The re- 
mains were accompanied by tools of quartzite 
and flint of a pre-Mousterian industry and by 
fauna indicative of a warm climate (e.g., red 
deer, horse, bear). Dating has been difficult, 
but the remains are usually considered to be 
from the second Interglacial, contemporane- 
ous with the Swanscombe skull (qg.v.). The 
mandible is relatively small, but robust, with 
a thick body, moderately broad ascending 
ramus, no chin eminence, parabolic dental ar- 
cade, and rounded mandibular angle. The 
molars show a Y-5 (dryopithecine) cusp pat- 
tern, a little wrinkling of the enamel, and 
somewhat enlarged pulp cavities. The affini- 
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ties of the Montmaurin find are obscure. 
Some of its traits are like those of Neander- 
thal man; in a few others it approaches more 
closely to Homo erectus, and the Heidelberg 
jaw (qg.v.) in particular. Scholars usually class 
it as an early Homo sapiens. 


Montmorency, one of France’s most illustri- 
ous families, took its name from its seat at 
Montmorency i in the Ile-de-France, whence its 
head became traditionally known as elas od 
baron [or premier Christian. . . ] of France. 
Traceable to the 10th century, it provided sev- 
eral constables of France in the 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 16th centuries and a line of ducs de 
Montmorency from 1551 to 1632, besides nu- 
merous other persons prominent among the 
high officers of the French crown, among the 
marshals of France, or in the peerage. 


Montmorency, Anne, duc de (b. March 
15, 1493, Chantilly, Fr.—d. Nov. 12, 1567, 
Paris), constable of France who was powerful 
during the reigns of Francis I, Henry II, and 
Charles IX. He served in the numerous wars 
in northern Italy and southern France against 
Charles V, Holy Roman emperor and king of 
Spain, and in the campaigns of Charles IX 
against the Huguenots. 

Named after his godmother, Queen Anne of 
Brittany, consort of the French kings Charles 
VIII and Louis XII, Montmorency was 
brought up with the future Francis I, who 
raised him to authority when he became king 
in 1515. After fighting in several campaigns in 
Italy, he was named marshal of France in 
1522. In 1524 he defended Provence and then 
returned to fight in Italy. Captured at Pavia 
(Italy) in 1525 along with the King, he was 
released and helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Madrid. In 1526 he was named governor of 
Languedoc and grand master of France (supe- 
rintendent of the royal household). He was 
charged with diplomatic missions and eventu- 
ally became the King’s principal minister, con- 
trolling war, the royal household, public 
works, and foreign affairs. In 1527 he succeed- 
ed in bringing England into the League of Co- 
gnac against the Holy Roman emperor 
Charles V, but in 1529 he helped negotiate the 
Peace of Cambrai between France and the 
Emperor. In 1536 Montmorency again took 
up arms against Charles V, first in Provence, 
where he compelled Charles to withdraw by 
means of a “scorched earth” strategy, then in 


northern Italy. Peace was negotiated in 1538, 
and he was named constable of France. In 
1541, however, political mistakes and court 
intrigues forced him into retirement. 

Recalled to court on Henry II’s accession 
(1547), Montmorency savagely crushed a re- 
volt against the salt tax at Bordeaux (1548). 
He was created a duke and a peer of France in 
1551. Captured by the Spanish in 1557, he 
was released upon the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis between France 
and Spain (1559). 


fe” 


Anne, duc de Montmorency, drawing by 
the school of Clouet, c. 1560; in the 
Musée Condé, Chantilly, France 


By courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


When Charles IX became king in 1560, 
Montmorency returned to power. At first he 
supported the Huguenots but soon allied him- 
self with the Duc de Guise and the Marshal de 
Saint-André in the campaigns conducted 
against them under Charles IX. He was vic- 
torious at the Battle of Dreux but was cap- 
tured. Released in 1563, he commanded the 
army that took Le Havre from the English 
that year. When war with the Huguenots 
broke out again in 1567, Montmorency was 
wounded at the Battle of Saint-Denis, just 
outside Paris, and died two days later. 

-Guise political opposition 8:477e 


Montmorency, Henri II, duc de (1595- 
1632), succeeded his father Henry I as gover- 
nor of Languedoc in 1613 and as duke of 
Montmorency in 1614, but after distinguished 
military service, plotted with Gaston d’Or- 
léans against Cardinal de Richelieu’s regime, 
Defeated in rebellion at Castelnaudary, he 
was tried and beheaded for treason. 


Montmorency, Mathieu II, baron de (b. 
c. 1174—d. Nov. 24, 1230), French noble 
prominent in the service of three kings. Mont- 
morency first fought under Philip II against 
the English in Normandy from 1202 to 1214, 
distinguishing himself at the siege of Chateau- 
Gaillard (the present town of Les Andelys) in 
September 1203 and at the decisive Battle of 
Bouvines in 1214. In 1215 he joined the cru- 
sade against the Albigensian heretics (believ- 
ers in two separate creators of good and evil) 
in southern France. On his return he was 
made constable of France in 1218, an office he 
eae Ste by adding to its duties the com- 
mand of the army. 

Montmorency also served under Louis VII 
in his war against the English in southwest 
France in 1224. The army he commanded 
conquered large territories, including Limous- 
in, Périgord, and La Rochelle. When Louis 
turned his attention to the Albigenses again in 
1226, Montmorency again followed him. 
Shortly before his death Louis asked Mont- 
morency to protect his young son, the future 
Louis IX. Montmorency was faithful to his 
promise. When Blanche of Castile, regent dur- 
ing her son’s minority, was threatened by a 
serious feudal revolt in the years after 1226, 
Montmorency helped force the nobles to sub- 
mit. 


Montmorency, Filips van, graaf van 
Hoorne: see Hoorne, Filips van Montmoren- 
cy, graaf van. 


Montmorency-Bouteville, Francois-Hen- 
ri de, duc de Luxembourg: see Luxem- 
bourg, Francois-Henri de Montmorency- 
Bouteville, duc de. 


Montmorency Falls, are at the mouth of 
the Riviére (river) Montmorency in southern 
Quebec, Canada, about 7 mi (11 km) 
northeast of Quebec city, near the village of 
Montmorency, where they make a spectacular 
plunge 275 ft (84 m) into the St. Lawrence 
River. A hydroelectric installation provides 
power for the ae around Quebec city. 
46°53! N, 71°08’ W 


montmorillonite (mineral): see smectite. 
montonera: see gaucho. 


Montparnasse, city section, Paris, area on 

the left bank of the Seine River centred at the 

intersection of Boulevard de Montparnasse 

and Boulevard Raspail, famous for its cafés, 

where artists and intellectuals gather. 

-art colony and real estate boom 13:1016d; 
map 1005 
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